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Luther,  Martin,  and  the  birds,  415. 
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Misrepresentation,  50. 

Meteoric  stones  in  Iowa,  fall  of,  50. 

More  room,  71. 
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Medusae,  91. 
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Model  lodging-house,  St.  Giles,  London,  110, 
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Mines' of  Mexico,  133. 

Malleable  glass,  248. 
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Parental  responsibility,  39. 
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Seliorabnrgk's  Expediliun. 

(C.jiitiTiuecl  from  page  -100,  vol.  .v.v.) 
SIERRA  ARICUA. 

-  Launched  in  their  b^irk  canoos  on  the  tur- 
bulent waters  of  the  Caphiwiiin,  the  atlen- 
tton  of  the  travellers  was  dividod  between 
the  perils  of  the  way,  the  ever-varying  and 
savayie  mountain  scenery  through  wliich  they 
wound  their  course,  and  the  glories  of  tropical 
vegetation.  "  The  scarlet  Iserlia,  the  blue 
Peirwa,  the  long  pendulous  flowers  of  the 
Pofsoqueria,  with  its  rounded  fruits  of  citron- 
yellow,  and  large  green,  shining  leaves  ;  the 
flowering  risps  of  the  Carapa  ;  the  Ant-tree, 
with  its  upright  panicles  of  yellow  blossoms  ; 
the  splendid  C/usia,  with  its  large  rose-shaped 
flowers  and  aspect  as  formed  of  virgin  wax,  each 
petal  lined  with  rose;  Aublet's  crimson  Eperua, 
remarkable  for  its  falcate  pods,  pending  from 
the  trees  on  thread-like  peduncles  ;  the  banks  of 
the  river  adorned  with  graceful  bamboo  bushes 
and  gigantic  bananas;  numerous  palms,  and 
the  cacao  growing  spontaneously  ;  the  majes- 
tic Bcrlhollelia — all  imited  to  render  the  pic- 
ture highly  interesting  to  the  botanist,  and  de- 
lightful to  the  eye." 

Numerous  cascades  were  to  be  passed. 
On  one  of  them  two  of  the  frail  "  wood- 
skin"  boats  were  wrecked.  At  another,  they 
noticed  some  cavities  in  the  hard  greenstone 
rock,  over  which  the  water  fell,  which  were 
very  remarkable.  "  They  were  shaped  like 
soup-plates  or  saucers,  about  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  inches  deep."  They 
were  unable  to  account  for  their  formation. 
On  lowering  the  boats  down  another  fall, 
Schomburgk  met  with  an  unpleasant  accident. 
"  An.xious  to  witness  the  passage  of  the  coriols 
over  the  impediment,  I  crossed  a  small  island, 
from  whence  I  could  observe  the  manceuvres 
of  the  crew.  Deeply  intent  upon  what  they 
were  doing,  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  objects 
immediately  around  me,  and  had  placed  my- 
self unwittingly,  and  without  hat,  under  the 
large  nest  of  a  brownish  species  of  wasp.     1 


must  have  touched  it,  and  roused  their  ire. 
The  first  intimation  I  had  of  the  dangerous 
pro.ximity  was  the  violei*  prin  1  experienced 
irom  their  stings,  in  fourteen  dirterent  parts  of 
my  head,  and,  not  being  able  to  get  the  wasps 
out  of  my  hair,  they  continued  to  inflict  their 
wounds.  Had  I  not  been  ashamed  of  showing 
an}'  weakness  belbre  the  savages,  1  might  have 
cried  out  with  pain  ;  which,  strange  to  say, 
communicated  itself  to  the  right  arin,  chiefly 
under  the  arm-pit.  1  passed  a  feverish  night, 
and  felt  the  consequence  of  the  slings  for  some 
days  after." 

For  eight  days  the  cataracts  and  rapids 
abounded.  Afterwards  the  river  became  com- 
paratively smooth.  "  It  had  scarcely  increased 
in  breadth  for  the  last  50  miles,  and  in  lieu  of 
mountains,  groups  of  small  hills,  scarcely  l-'iO 
feet  in  height,  approached  the  banks,  while  the 
stream  itself  was  studded  with  numerous  blocks 
of  granite  of  the  usual  spherical  form."  They 
had  descended  to  a  lower  level,  and  warmer 
climate.  The  country  was  no  longer  a  soli- 
tude. "  The  trees  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  this  morning  enlivened  by  large  flocks  of 
small  monkeys.  Astonished  at  seeing  human 
beings  passing  their  abode,  they  exhibited  every 
attitude  and  grimace  which  their  agility  and 
curiosity,  at  the  strange  sight  of  us  intruders, 
called  forth.  We  had  hitherto  been  accompa- 
nied by  a  general  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
the  noise  of  falling  waters,  our  own  voices, 
and  the  splash  of  the  paddles.  This  day  it 
was  otherwise ;  several  feathered  songsters 
raised  their  voices,  discordantly  broken  in  up- 
on by  the  noise  of  an  assembly  of  hawks, 
(Ibycter  leucogaster,  Vieill.),  known  in  the 
colony  by  the  name  of  bull-dogs,  and  which, 
when  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
trees  near  the  banks,  never  fail  to  greet  the 
passing  boat  with  their  stunning  cry." 

"  A  large  Coaita  monkey,  resting  with  its 
long  legs  on  a  curved  branch,  while  it  kept  its 
erect  position  by  grasping  with  its  spider-like 
arms  some  branch  above  it,  reminded  us 
forcibly  (at  the  distance  we  were  from  the  an- 
imal) of  the  human  structure.  We  had  not 
proceeded  a  great  distance  when  the  howling 
in  unison  of  half  a  dozen  Arnquatos,  or  How- 
lers, resounded  like  the  roar  of  lions  through 
the  surrounding  forest.  They  did  not  observe 
us,  and  we  were  able  to  come  quite  close  to 
the  trees  where  they  were  sitting:  I  counted 
six.  Amidst  the  deep  bass  of  several  old  ones, 
was  distinctly  heard  a  shrill,  fine  voice,  pro- 
ceeding from  what  is  called  by  the  Creoles 
'  the  singman,'  or  precentor  ;  no  community 
or  group  of  howlers  is  without  him,  and  he  is 
naturally  distinguished  by  his  ditninulive  size, 
as  compared  with  the  others.  So  say  the  Cre- 
oles ;  and  although  the  fact  is  uncontested 
that,  whenever  they  commence  their  dreadful 


howling,  the  shrill  voice  is  heard  amongst 
them,  we,  as  naturalists,  cannot  agree  with  the 
woodman,  that  nature  should  select  one  from 
the  rest,  and  give  him  a  smaller  size,  that  he 
may  act  as  leader  in  the  discordant  concert. 
It  is  more  probably  a  female,  or  a  young  as- 
sistant who  has  not  yet  acquired  the  sonorous 
bass  of  the  aged. 

"  The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  waters  in- 
formed us,  that  we  were  approaching  another 
cataract.  It  presented  a  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearance, for  the  greater  volume  of  water 
flowed  about  150  yards  along  a  raised  ledge 
of  granite,  like  a  natural  aqueduct,  about  20 
feet  above  tha  smaller  branch  of  the  river, 
which  precipitated,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ledge,  into  the  basin  below,  and  then  flow- 
ed gently  along  the  foot  of  the  natural  aque- 
duct, while  the  waters  above  were  rushing 
turbulently  towards  the  abrupt  termination  of 
the  granite  ledge,  where  it  again  united  with 
the  former  stream,  by  forming  a  large  c<T^a- 
racl.  These  shelves  of  granite  astonished  me 
by  their  vastness  ;  the  action  of  flowing  water 
having  denuded  whole  tracts  of  their  earthy 
covering,  they  now  appeared  like  gigantic  ter- 
races. 

"  Scarcely  had  we  overcome  this  obstruc- 
tion, and  proceeded  half-a-mile  further,  when 
we  halted  at  another  fall,  where  the  river, 
shooting  over  an  inclined  plane  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  400  or  500  yards,  formed  a 
precipitous  cataract  at  its  extremity.  We  had 
again  to  unload,  and  as  the  day  was  far  ad- 
vanced, I  gave  orders  at  once  to  encamp  at  the 
foot  of  it. 

"The  Jaguars  appear  to  be  very  numerous 
hereabout;  we  saw  the  marks  of  their  feet 
near  to  our  camp,  and  one  we  saw,  crouching 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree:  when  the  boat  got 
quite  near,  it  jumped  down  and  scampered 
into  the  bush.  But  our  black  cook  tells  the 
best  story,  and  still  trembles  at  the  recollection 
of  his  adventure.  One  nijiht,  he  says,  while 
lying  awake  in  his  hammock,  he  saw  a  huge 
animal  who  came  up  close  to  him,  smelling 
him  all  over.  He  feared  to  move,  and  seeing 
a  pair  of  eyes  like  burning  coals,  shut  his 
own  ;  but  when  the  beast's  snout  came  near 
his  face,  he  could  retain  himself  no  longer, 
and  giving  a  tremendous  shriek,  which  awoke 
he  whole  camp,  he  jumped  out  of  his  ham- 
mock, and  nothing  in  the  world  could  induce 
him  to  return  to  it  that  night.  He  preferred 
leeping  on  the  ground  under  the  tent  of  the 
coxswain." 

Eighteen  days  were  occupied  in  navigating 
this  savage  region,  down  the  Caphiwuin  and 
up  the  Wanamu,  and  during  that  period  but 
one  human  abode  had  been  discovered.  It 
was  occupied  by  an  Indian,  with  his  wife  and 
hildren.     Sir  Robert  had  expected  before 
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this  to  have  come  upon  the  settlement  of  Pi- 
anoghottos,  to  whom  he  had  dispatched  mes- 
sengers to  announce  his  approach,  and  began 
to  feel  some  anxiety  at  not  finding  them,  as 
his  stock  of  provisions  was  very  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  when,  suddenly,  "just,"  says  he, 
"  as  we  were  turning  round  a  point,  I  saw  a 
bark  canoe,  with  two  men  and  several  dogs, 
coining  from  the  opposite  direction  towards  us. 
Resembling  in  their  attire  the  Maopityans,  1 
conjectured  they  were  the  two  men  1  had  dis- 
patched. Scarcely,  however,  had  they  got 
sight  of  us,  when  they  turned  the  head  of 
their  boat,  and  paddling  with  a  swiftness  that 
fear  alone  could  accomplish,  all  our  calling  to 
them  that  we  were  friends  proved  of  no  avail. 
Our  guide  remained  deaf  to  our  entreaties  to 
speak  to  them,  though  we  knew  that  he  spoke 
their  language ;  and  as  the  other  Maopityans, 
who  might  have  been  better  inclined,  were  far 
behind  us,  we  could  only  follow  the  fugitives, 
in  the  hope  of  overtaking  them,  and  prevent 
their  spreading  any  unnecessary  alarm.  We 
now  saw  a  second  canoe  coming  down  the 
river,  in  which  there  were  liUewise  two  men  ; 
but,  suspecting  us  as  the  others  had  done,  they 
also  turned  their  boat,  and  fled.  We  were 
close  upon  the  hinderniost  boat,  when  they 
turned  into  one  of  the  inlets,  where,  s'jpposing 
them  to  have  landed  at  their  settlement,  we 
followed  them;  but  to  our  mortification,  we 
found  only  their  canoes,  with  their  hammocks 
and  other  things,  and  the  dogs  still  tied  up; 
the  men  had  fled  into  the  wood.  I  now  forced 
our  guides  to  follow  them  with  one  of  our  own 
Indians,  and  in  order  to  pacify  their  apprehen- 
sions, I  ordered  the  other  boats  to  proceed  on- 
wards, and  took  the  lead.  After  a  progress  of 
about  fifteen  minutes,  I  heard  the  barking  of 
dogs,  and  turned  into  another  inlet,  where  1 
soon  discovered  the  landing-place  of  the  settle- 
ment. I  hastened  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
up  the  high  banks,  and  saw  a  few  huts  before 
me,  tenanted  only  by  barking  dogs  and  our 
guide  and  the  Macuse  Indians,  who,  not  being 
able  to  overtake  the  strangers,  had  arrived  a 
little  before  us,  and  found  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  fled,  leaving  every  thing  behind 
them.  We  found  the  cassada  upon  the  baking 
pans,  the  matappa  filled  with  grated  cassada 
root,  a  pepper-pot  and  some  fresh  cassada  on 
the  spot  where  they  had  been  eating  when  the 
news  must  have  been  brought  to  them  ;  all 
showing  that  they  must  have  fled  in  the  great- 
est consternation.  They  had  not  oven  taken 
their  hammocks  with  them,  vvhich  I  never 
before  knew  the  Indians  to  leave  behind 
them." 

Schomburgk  gave  strict  orders  to  the  Indians 
of  his  company  not  to  touch  any  of  the  desert- 
ed properly.  The  Macuses  and  Wapisinnas 
obeyed,  but  the  less  scrupulous  Maopityans 
"  ravenously  fell  on  the  eatables."  These 
Maopityans  proved  altogether  unfaithful,  and 
were  detected  in  a  plot  to  rob  the  camp  and 
fly  with  their  booty.  They  were  at  once  ar- 
rested and  placed  under  guard,  being  six  in 
number.  Half  of  them  were  adroit  enough  to 
get  off  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  with  axes, 
cutlasses,  hammocks,  beads,  &c.  ;  "  indeed 
they  had  nitnost  succeeded  in  making  a  perfect 
clearance."     The   parly  felt   ihciiisclvcs  in  a 


very  awkward  predicament.  The  Maopityans 
were  their  only  guides  through  a  very  intricate 
country.  Without  them,  progress  was  almost 
impracticable,  or,  at  best,  very  hazardous. 
To  add  to  their  trouble,  sickness  assailed  them. 
They  were  kept  in  this  painful  situation  for 
six  days,  using  every  exertion,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  scouts,  to  open  intercourse  with  the 
Pianoghotlos,  into  whose  territory  they  had  in- 
truded themselves,  and  to  discover  the  traces 
of  the  runaways,  keeping,  meantime,  the  re- 
maining three,  whose  detention,  they  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  would  retain  the  others  in  the 
neighbourhood.  And  so  it  proved  ;  for  fear- 
ing to  abandon  their  friends,  and  finally  de- 
spairing of  being  joined  by  them,  they  volun- 
tarily returned  to  their  employers,  only,  how- 
ever, shortly  to  betray  them  again.  Sir  Robert 
suspected  that  the  excessive  alarm  which  his 
approach  had  caused  among  the  inhabitants 
was  attributable  to  his  treacherous  allies,  who 
seem  to  have  desired,  for  what  cause  does  not 
appear,  to  prevent  any  intercourse  between 
them  and  white  men.  Encumbered  with  the 
sick,  straightened  lor  provisions,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  invisible  people,  whose  fears 
might  lead  them  to  attempt  their  destruction, 
their  situation  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
To  move  or  stay  seemed  equally  dangerous. 
Progress,  however,  might  bring  them  to  a 
country  affording  the  means  of  sustenance, 
and  perchance  to  an  acquaintance  with  ihe  na- 
tives. The  Maopityans  had,  by  dint  of  cross- 
questioning,  afTorded  some  information  as  to 
Ihe  routes,  and  Schomburgk  determined  to 
march  at  a  venture,  after  a  detention  of  ten 
days. 

On  the  16th  of  Eighth  month,  they  made  a 
beginning,  and  mustering  their  company,  but 
one  Maopityan  made  his  appearance.  Two 
days  after,  the  rest  rejoined  them,  but  on  the 
succeeding  day,  three  again  deserted,  and  re- 
duced ihe  party  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
part  of  their  property.  "  It  was  with  a  heavy 
heart  that  the  selection  of  the  most  indispensa- 
ble objects  was  made.  There  lay  the  collec- 
tions I  had  made  since  leaving  Pirara  ;  we 
had  conveyed  them  many  hundred  miles,  and, 
in  spite  of  cataracts  and  miserable  boats,  they 
had  reached  this  spot  in  safety,  only  to  be  left 
behind  with  very  little  hope  of  seeing  them 
again.  How  frequently  did  I  reconsider  our 
disposable  force,  to  see  whelher  certain  objects 
of  peculiar  interest  to  science,  or  to  myself 
personally,  could  not  be  shoved  somewhere  ! 
But  the  Cew  Indians  we  had  at  our  service 
were  already  heavily  enough  burthened  with 
ihe  instruments  and  such  articles  of  barter  as 
were  necessary  to  secure  our  subsistence  and 
return  to  the  coast. 

"  Towards  evening  it  began  lo  thunder,  and 
so  vivid  and  rapid  was  the  lightning — flash 
succeeding  flash— that  the  whole  vault  of  hea- 
ven seemed  on  fire,  while  the  |)cals  of  thunder 
followed  in  such  quick  succession  that  the 
greatest  interval  b.etwcen  them  only  allowed  me 
lo  count  four,  while  eight  times  out  ten,  I  could 
only  count  two  or  three;  this  lasted  for  two 
hours.  There  was  little  rain  during  ihc  lime 
the  thunder  continued  ;  but  after  the  electric 
clouds  had  passed,  which  was  about  mlilnight, 
it  came  down  in   torrents,  ami  continued  the 


whole  night  and   following  morning  until  10 
o'clock." 

The  rain  over,  and  the  least  valuable  man 
left  to  guard  the  goods,  the  march  began. 
"Our  path  led  us  over  hills  and  through  I 
swamps  abounding  in  the  graceful  Wassa- 
palm  (a  s]>ecies  of  Euterpe  or  CEnocarpvs,) 
the  upper  column  of  which  contains  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  and  affords  an  excellent 
vegetable.  We  may  probably  be  accused  of 
barbarism  for  destroying  30  or  40  of  these 
graceful  palms  to  provide  ourselves  with  a 
dish  of  cabbage;  but  hunger  has  few  scruples, 
and  must  plead  our  excuse." 

The  party  was  now  on  foot,  and  recrossing 
the  Sierra  Aricua,  seeking  for  the  head  waters 
of  the  Corentyne  and  the  habitations  of  the    J 
Pianoghotlos. 


SLAVERY. 

The  following  article  from  the  "  Louisville 
Examiner,"  contains  an  interesting  and  impor- 
tant proposition,  and  one  we  earnestly  desire 
may  be  carried  into  execulion  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. We  hope  those  interested  will  be  en- 
coui'aged  to  persevere  until  they  obtain  the 
requisite  legislalive  enactments  ;  and  those  bo- 
dies surely  ought  to  grant  a  request  so  reason- 
able and  just.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
that  if  slavery  was  abolished  in  one  portion  of 
the  states  named,  that  Ihe  pecuniary  advan- 
lages  (to  say  nothing  of  the  moral)  which 
would  result,  would  ultimately  eradicate  the 
system  from  other  parts.  The  mild  and  sens- 
ible manner  in  which  the  subject  of  slavery  is 
treated  in  the  Louisville  Examiner,  cannot  but 
have  a  good  effect,  and  we  hope  the  editor 
may  be  encouraged  by  a  good  subscription 
list. 

An   important    Svggestion  I    New    3toves  ! 
East  Tennessee  /    Western  Virginia/  \ 

We  copy  the   following  short  extract  of  a      ' 
letter  just  received  from  East  Tennessee  : 

"  You  made  last  year  this  suggestion  to  ]\[r. 

,  and  Mr.  ,  in  reply  lo  the  question 

— what  shall,  or  can,  we  do,  in  East  Tennes- 
see, for  emancipation?  viz. :  that  each  county 
shall  have  the  right,  whenever  the  majority  in  i 
that  county  shall  so  determine,  to  eslablish  | 
freedom  therein.  Since  then  we  have  debated 
Ihc  subject,  and  corresponded  about  il,  and  we 
have  come  to  Ihe  conclusion  that  we  ought  to 
act  U|)on  il,  and  will  do  so  before  long." 

The  condition  of  the  upland  or  mountain  re-    ..  i 
gions  of  Virginia,  North  Cai'olina,  and  East      ' 
Tennessee,  is  pretty  well  understood.     They       [ 
are  chiefly    settled    by   non-slaveholders.     In 
the  early  settlement  of  these  Slates,  the  plant- 
ing regions  had  the  pi'cpoiiderance.     But  the 
iiplancls  have  now  the  numerical  strength,  and 
are  increasing,  while  the  slave  portions  are       , 
decreasing   in  power.     Very  soon,  therefore,       ] 
they  will  break   the  thrall  with  which  unjust 
apportionments  have  kept,  and  still  keep,  them 
down,  and  obtain  nsoendancy  in  the  legislative 
councils  of  these  States. 

.\cling  under  this  belief,  we  urged  certain 
friends  of  ours  in  Ivtst  Tennessee,  Western 
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North  Carolina,  and  Western  Virginia,  to  agi- 
tate and  urge  this  view — that  the  new  consti- 
tious,  as  they  are  made,  should  provide  that 
any  county  may  become  free  frotji  Slaotry, 
whenever  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  should 
so  determine,  and  that  hereafter  there  should 
be,  except  for  crime,  no  involuntary  servitude 
in  said  county, 

Tiie  Mstness  of  this  principle  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. tT  Eastern  Virginia  thrives  under  a 
system  which  ruins  Western  Virginia,  why 
should  Western  Virginia  be  com|ielled  toadopt 
it?  If  Western  North  Carolina  is  crushed 
by  Slavery,  while  Eastern  North  Carolina 
flourishes  under  it,  why  should  the  latter  force 
the  former  to  sustain  it  ?  If  Western  and 
Middle  Tennessee  have  a  majority  of  slavehold- 
ers, why  should  they  thrall  the  non-slavehold- 
ers of  Eastern  Tennessee  with  a  policy  which 
ruins  or  injures  them  ?  There  is  uo  reason  in 
this — no  justice. 

In  the  upland  counties  of  these  States,  Slav- 
ery is  nominal  merely.  Take  for  example — 
Western  North  Carolina. 


ing  more  cot- 


Slaves. 

Tota 

1  Population. 

Aspe, 

470 

7,467 

Cherokee, 

199 

3,427 

Haywood, 

303 

4,975 

Henderson, 

466 

5,129 

Lincoln, 

2,711 

25,960 

Burke, 

3,169 

l.-.,7y9 

Western  V 

rginia. 

Slaves. 

'  Tola 

1  Population. 

Brooke, 

54 

7,948 

Marshall, 

46 

6,937 

Ohio, 

231 

1 3,357 

Lewis, 

122 

8,151 

Nicholas, 

71 

2,233 

Greenbrier, 

1,314 

8,695 

Eastern  Tennessee. 

Slaves. 

Total  Population. 

Marion, 

380 

6,070 

Monroe, 

'312 

12,056 

Jefferson, 

675 

12,076 

Greene, 

509 

16,076 

Blount, 

883 

11,745 

Granger, 

1,095 

10,552 

'  Let  them  go  about  it  in  earnest  I  Let  the  val-  continued  the  old  business  of 
ley  of  the  Nolly  Chucky,  and  the  mountain  re-  ton  to  buy  more  negrues. 
|gionsof  the  Houlston,  be  canvassed  I  They  The  Columbia  Telescope  and  Charleston 
will  find  a  hearty  response,  if  they  act  reso-  Mercury,  are  urging  the  people  now  to  turn 
lutely,  from  Shoun's  cross-roads,  down  to  their  attention  to  manufactures.  "  Time  was," 
Knoxville,  and  all  across  the  hill  lands,  West,  says  the  latter  paper,  "  when  South  Carolina 
from  the  people,  whenever  they  are  made  to  flour,  manufactured  at  Camden,  was  consider- 
kiiow  what  is  wanted,  and  the  principle  on  ed  superior  to  any  in  the  Union,  commanding, 
which  the  proposed  action  is  to  be  based.  nut  only  in  our  market,  but  in  the  West  Indies 

For  the  encouragement  of  these  fiiends,  we  and  South  America,  higher  prices  than  any 
■can  say  distinctly,  that  Western  Virginia  will  other  with  which  it  was'brought  into  competi- 
1  move  on  this  subject  within  a  very  short  pe-  tion."  Time  was  /  That  is  a  significant 
j  riod  :  we  think  in  less  than  three  months,  phrdse. — Time  was;  but  it  is  so  no  longer. 
This  part  of  the  Old  Commonwealth  has  felt  We  remember  well  the  old  Carter  Mills  where. 
jso  keenly  her  wrongs,  ihat  it  almost  resolved  this  "Camden  Flour"  was  made;  but  then  the 
upon  seeking  a  division  of  the  Slate;  many  of  North  West  was  a  wilderness,  and  our  sister 
her  best  citizens  declared  that  this  must  /le.  city,  Cincinnati,  a  village.  Whereas  now  the 
But  the  ground  we  urged  years  ago,  and  which  one  is  a  mighty  land,  and  the  other  a  great 
we  pressed  upon  our  friends  in  the  Slates  city,  sending  out  alone  its  three  hundred  thou- 
named,  in  1846,  will  be  adopted,  and  Western  sand  barrels  of  four,  while  Old  South  Caro- 
Virginia  will  ask  the  Legislature  that  she  lina  only  manufactured  a  little  over  one-six- 
be  allowed,  by  law,  to  gel  rid  of  Slavery  ;  ieenth  of  this  amount. 

and  many  of  her  leading  men  intend,  at  once,'  Alabama  too,  seconds  lustily  the  action  of 
agitating  this  subject,  so  as  to  prepare  the  iha  Telescope  and  Mercury.  "Let  us  have 
people  for  the  step  in  1850.  They  will,  at  [  manufactures,"  it  says:  "we  have  the  water- 
ihc  East,  do  as  the  East  please;  Western  Vir-[  power,  and  the  tnw  material.  Take  a  bale  of 
ginians  mean  neither  to  interfere  with  the  ^cotton  at  500  lbs.,  and  costing  eight  cents  the 
rights  of  slaveholders  there,  nor  to  seek  to;  pound,  and  see  our  advantages." 
change  the  existing  system  ;  but  they  iiill  de-lr,  >„  r-  ,.  ^nn 
J -I   -  ,;     TT'^    I    17  1         iL    .    .  iBaleot  cotton,  500 

mand  that  the  H  est  shall  have  liberty  to  act,  p,„;   l,  ,     «,   .   i 
.    ,,  .         ,,  ,,     ,,.    ,  ,         ■',    „,.'!  freight  to  Mobile, 

in  this  matter,  as  the  West  may  deem  ft.    Ihis  g. 

is  determined  upon.  j 

And  who  shall  stop  the  ball  when  thus  set L,„„„  „-,  iv.  ,  i 
,     ,.     .,,     ',,  J  ,  I  tstorage  at  Mobile, 

in  motion  !     It  will  roll  on   and  on,  and  start  i^i^  •  ?•   ^ 

Eastern  Teniiessee,  and  Western  North  Caro- ',-,     "      ''•' 
,..,,.  J        1     .1  ■  1     |Compressin<r, 

Ima  into  action,  and  make  the  mountains  echo  n      '   •    •    =  ,,. 

Commission  on  sellin 

Insurance  in  store, 


Now,  in  making  these  selections,  we  have 
taken  what  we  regard  as  a  fair  representation 
of  the  upland  country  of  these  States.  Some 
contain  more  slaves,  some  less.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  white  and  black  is  fairly  set  forth. 
How  largely  non-slaveholders  preponderate  ! 
And  what  is  there  to  prevent  them  from  say  ing  to 
the  Legislature,  "  We  mean  to  disturb  no  man's 
"rights,  nor  interfere  with  any  other  section, 
but  we  want  a  just  representative  principle, 
and  the  right  to  say  when  this  evil  of  Slavery 
shall  cease  in  our  county  by  the  only  fair  rule 
— a  majority  vote.  Legislatures  give  the  right 
to  temperance  men.  It  is  a  fundamental  one, 
and  in  case  of  wrongs,  of  actual  oppression, 
social  and  political,  we  claim  it  as  a  right 
which  we  ought  to  have,  and  which  you  should 
grant."  A  clearer  case  of  justice  could  not 
be  made  out — no  people  should  hesitate  in  de- 
manding such  a  right — no  Legislature  think 
of  refusing  it. 

And  we  are  glad  that  our  friends,  in  East- 
ern Tennessee  intend  agitating  this  question  I 


at  8  cents, 


age  at  the  landing, 
i  Wharfage  at  Mobile, 


and  re-echo  with  the  shout  of  freedom.  The 
South  will  redeem  herself.  There  is  strength 
in  her  yet,  and  hope  too  ;  a  bright  prospect 
ahead,  even  if  it  require  hard  work  and  rough 
fare,  and  no  gentle  usage,  ere  we  reach  th 
promised  land — ourPisgah  height — from  which 
we  shall  see  the  clear  sunshine,  and  feel  the 
freshening  breeze,  which  are  to  warm,  glad- 
den, invigorate,  and  stir  us  up  with  all  the 
quickening  pulses  of  a  new  and  full  vitality. 

[The  foregoing  was  forwarded  for  insertion 
by  a  friend.  The  following,  sent  to  us  by  the 
same  or  another  contributor,  may  fitly  be  read 
in  connection  with  it.  Both  are  calculated 
deeply  to  interest  pro-slavery,  as  well  as  anti- 
slavery  readers,  and  being  taken  from  the  same 
paper,  the  Louisville  Examiner,  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  that 
spirited  and  well  conducted  paper,  devoted  as 
it  is,  to  the  cause  of  abolition.  —  Editor  of 
"  The  Friend."] 

Spasmodic  Efforts. —  The  Cause. 

Every  now  and  then,  there  are  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  what  may  be  termed, 
spasmodic  efforts  in  behalf  of  manufactures. 

We  remember  well,  in  Columbia,  when 
wealthy  politicians  and  rich  professional  men 
determined  "that  we  must  be  a  manufacturing 
people,  and  that  nothing  else  could  save  us 
from  utter  poverty."  Consequently  the  Salu- 
da Company  was  established,  and  the  great 
iron-works  of  Spartanburg  bought  up.  But 
the  fever-fit  soon  passed  away  ;  failure  follow- 
ed nearly  all  those  forced  efibrts  ;  and  people 


$40  00 
1  00 
10 
10 
25 
05 
25 
1  00 
20 
05 
50 
3  75 
05 
10 
10 
05 
05 
60 


Marking  for  shipment. 

Broker's  commission  for  purchasing. 

Freight  to  Boston,  ^  cent,  c 

Wharfage, 

Drayage  from  boat  in  Mobile, 

Drayage  to  ship  in  Mobile, 

Drayage  from  ship  in  Boston, 

Storage  in  Boston, 

Interest  on  $40,  3  months,  at  6  percent., 

Insurance  on  ship,  i  per  cent.. 


Cost  of  bale  of  500  lbs.  in  Boston,         $48  25 
Cost  of  same  say,  at  Tuscaloosa,  40  00 

Difference,  8  25 

Here  is  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  Alaba- 
ma manufacture  of  over  twenty  per  cent.,  and 
why  is  not  this  advantage  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ? — Why  do  not  the  Carolinians  and  Ala- 
bamians  work  up  their  own  cotton?  Alaba- 
ma had  in  1840,  fourteen  cotton  manufactur- 
ing establishments;  South  Carolina,  _^i!fen / 
Georgia,  nineteen;  employing  in  all,  sixty 
ihoiisand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  spindles, 
while  the  number  in  little  Rhode  Island,  alone, 
was    two    hundred    and    nine,   working   five 

HUNDRED    AND     EIGHTEEN    THOUSAND    EIGHT 
HUNDRED  AND    SEVENTEEN  SPINDLES  ! 

The  fact  cannot  be  concealed.  It  is  free 
LABOUR  which  makes  the  difference.  Mobile 
is  retrograding;  Charleston  is  retrograding; 
railroads  neither  help  them  on,  nor  build  tliem 
up;  for  slavery  drives  away  their  own  white 
labourers,  and   keeps  out   free   Northern  arti- 
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zans ;  and  with  all  llicir  advantages,  these 
Stales  are  sinking,  sinking  in  power  and  pros- 
perity every  day. — Nor  will  any  spasmodic 
effort  save  them.  They  will  have  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  dig  up  slavery  as  the  upas 
tree  which  blasts  and  withers  up  whatever 
comes  within  its  reach,  and  plant  in  its  stead 
the  goodly  tree  of  liberty,  ere  labour  will  flour- 
ish in  their  soil,  and  a  healthy  prosperity  bless 
it,  and  the  people  who  sustain  it. 

The  reader  may  suppose  we  exaggerate. 
Not  a  bit!  We  know  the  land  of  which  we 
speak  ;  the  people,  their  habits  and  condition  ; 
and  comparatively  speaking,  there  is  not  in 
either  Mobile  or  Charleston,  nor  in  large  por- 
tions of  Alabama  or  South  Carolina,  any  thing 
like  a  class  of  free  labourers.  The  editor  of 
the  Kentucky  Yeoman  has  been  paying  the 
latter  State  a  visit.  Hear  what  he  says  of 
Charleston,  the  commercial  capital  of  one  of 
these  States  : 

"  But  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  that  which  will  probably  more  surely 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  and  mark 
the  character  of  society,  than  anything  else, 
was  the  total  absence  of  xvhites  from  this 
scene  of  plenty  and  beauty.  I  did  not  notice 
one  white  vender  in  the  market.  All  were 
blacks.  The  butcher,  the  fishermen,  the  pro- 
ducers, and  the  salesmen,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  straggling  white,  met  now  and  then, 
purchasers  too  were  slaves — not  mulattocs, 
but  almost  invariably  blacks — '  black  as  the 
ace  of  spades.'  A  passenger-acquaintance 
remarked,  if  he  did  not  know  he  was  in  an 
American  city,  the  illusion  there  presented 
would  lead  him  to  suppose  himself  in  a  nation 
of  the  Ethiopian  race.  In  fact,  blacks  do 
every  thing  here,  nearly.  They  are  mechan- 
ics, agriculturists,  and  domestic  tradesmen. 

"The  ladies  and  gentlemen  appear  to  live 
within  doors,  or  else  drive  leisurely  about  in 
carriages,  drawn  by  beautiful  horses.  But 
lew  are  seen  in  the  streets.  Upon  the  whole, 
1  consider  Charleston  a  very  remarkable  city, 
and  well  worthy  of  being  visited  on  account  of 
its  attractiveness." 

Talk  of  prosperity  under  this  state  of  things  ! 
Tell  us  that  city  or  country  can  flourish  when 
labour  is  thus  degraded  !  Pretend  that  socie- 
ty can  be  vigorous  and  healthful  when  the 
white  labourer's  arm  is  palsied,  and  the  free 
mechanic  exiled,  by  the  ruinous  competition  of 
the  slave  !     It  involves  an  utter  impossibility. 


SEA-SIDE  VERSES. 
I  love  to  t>e  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 
Where  tlic  foaming  breakers  careering  pour, 
And  fill  the  air  with  their  music  roar 

That  ti  rath  not  the  ear: 
Enchanting  voice  of  the  mighty  sea. 
That  hath  not  ceas'd  since  the  ancient  decree 
Went  forth,  that  the  watera  should  gathered  be 

And  the  dry  land  appear. 

I  love,  aa  I  list  to  its  swelling  note, 
To  be  carried  back  on  ocean  afloat, 
Tiie  ocean  of  Time,  in  Thouglit's  ra|iid  beat, 

To  scenes  that  have  been  bclbre  ; 
And  to  think  that  the  hour  now  fleeting,  is  boui 
To  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  blue  profijund, 
By  a  long  and  unliroken  chain  of  sound, — 


And  I  love  to  ualcli  willi  delighted  eye 
Each  billowy  wave  as  it<lra.weth  nigh, 
And  raiscth  its  head  toward  tlie  sky. 

When  its  feet  first  feel  the  ground  : 
And  then  it  bows  down  with  such  beauty  and  grace, 
And  flings  forth  its  silvery  locks  o'er  its  face, 
'Neath  whose  flowing  ringlets  a  hiding-place 

For  the  modest  wave  is  found. 

Wlien  the  freshening  winds  with  the  breakers  play, 
And  lift  from  their  brows  bright  clondlets  of  spray, 
'Tis  as  incense  borne  on  its  heavenward  way 

From  each  bow'd  and  adoring  wave : 
Whilst  the  deep.toned  voice  of  the  sea  dotli  attain 
To  a  louder  and  clearer  anthem  strain 
To  Him  whose  power,  to  the  boundless  main, 

Its  being  and  beauty  gave. 

And  when,  rob'd  in  beauty,  the  glorious  sun 
Is  retiring  to  rest,  his  day's  journey  done, 
And  the  roseate  evening  hath  just  begun, 

O,  then  by  the  ocean-side, 
I  love  to  walk  on  the  sloping  strand, 
Wliere  the  flowing  waves  have  harden'd  the  sand. 
And  srnooth'd  it  down  with  their  trowel-like  hand, 

A  beautiful  path  and  wide. 

To  gaze  as  the  sun  withdraweth  his  head, 
And  layeth  it  low  in  his  gorgeous  bed, 
The  crimson  drap'ry  whereof  doth  shed 

Its  brightness  on  all  below  : 
And  freely  it  shareth  its  beauty  and  light 
With  the  ocean  waves  whose  broad  veil  of  white 
It  tinged  with  rose, — as  charming  a  sight 

As  this  earth  doth  often  show. 

But  not  alone  to  the  eye  and  the  ear 
Do  the  varied  pleasures  of  ocean  appear; 
I  love  to  make  an  acquaintance  more  near 

Than  can  be  by  sight  or  sound  ; — 
To  sport  with  its  waves  and  its  flowing  hair. 
And  a  little  its  strength  with  mine  compare. 
Wrestling  awhile,  but  with  cautious  care 

To  keep  the  vantage  ground. 

I  love  thee.  Ocean,  in  calm  or  in  storm, 
Whether  proudly  or  lowly  thy  breakers  form, 
For  whenever  I  gaze  my  heart  doth  warm 

At  the  grand  and  beautiful  sight ; 
And  should  it  be  mine  to  live  to  a  day 
When  my  aged  locks  like  thine  shall  be  gray. 
May  thy  dark  blue  waves,  thy  breakers  and  spray, 

Still  fill  my  soul  with  delight. 


Eighth 


ith.  It 


WIW  ARE  THE  RICH? 

Who  are  the  rich  ? — the  favoured  few 

Whose  hands  their  dazzling  treasure  hold. 
With  luxury  deck  their  halls,  and  strew 
Their  path  with  gold? 

No ;  for  the  wealth  so  proudly  got, 

Is  borrowed  all : — the  fatal  bond 
May  grant  it  to  the  grave,  but  not 
An  hour  beyond. 

They  are  the  rich  whose  treasures  lie 

In  hearts,  not  hands— in  heaven,  not  here  ; 
Whoso  ways  are  marked  by  gity's  sigh, 
And  mercy's  tear. 

No  borrowed  wealth,  no  failing  store; 

These  treasures  of  the  soul  remain 
Its  own ;  and,  wlien  to  live  is  o'er. 
To  die  is  gain. 

Who  arc  the  poor  ?— the  humble  race 

Who  dwell  where  luxury  never  shone — 
Perchance  without  one  friendly  liice. 
Save  God's  alone  ? 

No  !  for  the  meek  and  lowly  mind. 

Still  Ibllowing  where  its  Saviour  trod. 
Though  poor  in  all,  may  richly  find 
The  peace  of  God. 


They 


G'lr  \\  ho,  rich  in  gold. 

Or  tremblr  fu*;-  the  wealth  they  hold,' 
Or  tliirst  lor  more ; — 

Whose  hands  are  fettered  by  its  touch, 

Whose  lips  ungenerous  duty  plead  : 
Go,  mourn  their  poverty,  for  sucli 
Are  poor,  indeed ! 


Who  cannot  be  Rich  ? — A  Polisll"woman, 
who  has  a  stall  in  the  Franklin  market,  found 
herself,  about  five  years  ago,  a  widow  with 
four  young  children,  and  an  estate  of  just  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  money.  She  did  not, 
however,  turn  her  steps  towards  the  Alms- 
house, or  spend  her  time  in  begging  from  door 
to  door.  Though  embarrassed  by  a  very  poor 
knowledge  of  our  language,  she  immediately 
invested  her  capital  in  some  articles  which  she 
could  sell,  and  commenced  operations,  employ- 
ing the  children  as  she  could  for  her  assistance. 
For  a  year  or  two  past  she  has  had  the  mar- 
ket stall.  A  few  months  ago,  she  learned  that 
the  owner  of  a  good  farm  of  seventy. five  acres, 
in  one  of  the  central  counties  of  the  State,  was 
very  desirous  to  sell  his  farm  for  money.  '  She 
examined  the  farm,  found  a  good  house,  barn, 
&.C.,  and  fifty  acres  under  cultivation.  Her 
twelve  shillings  had  grown  to  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  all  sate  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  and  she 
offered  it  for  the  farm,  and  it  was  accepted, — 
for  it  was  all  in  cash. 

The  Polish  widow  now  has  her  country  es- 
tate, where  she  has  been  spending  some 
months;  though,  unwilling  to  retire  as  yet,  she 
has  returned  and  resumed  her  stall.  What  a 
fine  provision  for  herself  and  family  has  she 
secured  by  five  years  of  determined  effort! 
We  only  hope  that  this  honourable  Polish  wi- 
dow will  not  bo  tempted  to  throw  herself  and 
her  farm  away  upon  some  lazy  loafer. — Jour, 
of  Com. 

Laziness  grows  on  pGO(>le ;  it  begins  in  cob- 
webs, and  ends  in  iron  chains.  The  more 
business  a  man  has  to  do,  I  he  more  he  is  able 
to  aorom])lisii  ;  for  ho  learns  to  economize  his 
time.— /y<i/f. 


Litcrestini;  Case. — Yesterday  the  schooner 
Thomas  II.  Thompson  arrived  at  this  port  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  bringing  sixty -six  coloured 
people — men,  women  and  children.  These 
people,  it  is  said,  were  once  slaves  of  a  Mr. 
Edlow,.(if  the  name  is  rightly  understood,) 
near  Richmond.  This  gentleman  died  about 
four  years  since,  and  by  his  will  provided  that 
his  slaves  should  be  set  fioc,  to  go  where-lhey 
pleased.  But  not  to  turn  them  olFulterly  pcn- 
nylcss,  after  working  for  him  all  their  lives,  he 
further  provided,  that  if  Ihey  chose  they  might 
remain  on  the  estate  as  labourers  until  they 
had  earned  a  sum  equal  to  $50  apiece,  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance.  This 
I  hey  decided  to  do.  Afler  working  four  years 
on  the  estate,  they  learned  from  the  managers 
their  earnings  for  that  time  averaged  $14  80 
each  I  The  rest  lias  been  swallowed  up  in 
charges  of  maintenance  and  com7nissions  on 
sales oC Ci\rm  produce!  A  lawyer  whom  tliey 
(employed  to  act  for  them,  charged  $1.00  for 


THE   FRIEND. 


services,  which  we  learn  from  disinterested 
persons  were  not  worth  more  than  Bo.  These 
people,  finding  it  would  be  very  long  at  this 
rate,  before  they  earned  SoO  a-piece,  deter- 
mined to  stay  no  longer.  The  managers  tried 
every  means  to  dissuade  them  from  coming  ; 
telling  them  they  would  be  immediately  sold 
for  slaves  at  the  North.  But  they  determined 
to  risk  this,  and  engaged  their  passage  to  F 
ton,  as  stated  above.  The  captain,  who  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  an  honest,  generous  Cape  Cod 
Yankee,  received  them  and  brought  them  on, 
at  some  considerable  inconvenience  to  himself. 
They  are  mostly  farmers,  and  would  like 
mediately  to  go  to  work  as  such. — Boston 
Mercantile  Journal. 


In  the  afternoon  I  was  at  the  funeral  of  A. 
T.  This  man  was  well  gifted  and  well  ac. 
coutred,  and  a  serviceable  man  in  his  younger 
days  ;  but  by  being  made  too  much  use  of  by 
Friends  in  the  several  offices  of  the  church,  he 
took  too  much  upon  him,  became  rather  e.\alt- 
ed,  and  did  not  abide  enough  in  the  lowly,  self- 
denying  life  of  Truth  ;  by  which  his  Spirit  be- 
came too  sufficient  of  himself,  and  his  suffi- 
ciency was  not  enough  of  God,  and  the  Spirit 
of  his  Son.  The  fall  of  men  is  by  little  and 
little,  not  all  at  once  ;  his  departure  is  estab- 
lished as  he  Ibrgets  the  rock  from  whence  he 
was  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  whence 
he  was  digged  ;  wrong  is  substituted  for  right, 
and  error  for  truth  ;  a  lording  spirit  prevails, 
and  so  the  poor  creature  falls  into  delusion  even 
to  believe  a  lie  !  May  the  harms  of  others  be 
the  warning  of  us,  as  a  people  who  profess 
godliness  ;  that  we  may  by  standing  close  and 
low,  as  in  the  bottom  of  Jordan,  be  kept  alive 
unto  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  bringing  up 
stones  of  memorial  to  the  praise  and  salvation 
of  our  God;  Amen. — iS'.  Ncale. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  25,  1847. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ohio  convened 
as  usual  at  Mount  Pleasant.  On  Second-day 
the  6th,  little  was  done  except  deciding  that 
the  minutes  of  the  strangers  from  New  Elng- 
land,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  were  in 
attendance,  could  not  be  recorded.  On  Third- 
day  a  considerable  discussion  arose  respecting 
the  reception  of  one  or  neither  of  the  two  epis- 
tles from  New  England  ;  and  though  the  assist- 
ant clerk  read  the  one  from  the  larger  body 
there,  no  notice  was  taken  thereof  on  minute, 
it  being  the  solid  judgment  of  the  meeting  that 
it  should  not  be  received.  Fourth  and  Fifth- 
days  were  spent  in  consideration  of  the  un- 
sound writings  circulating  amongst  Friends 
written  by  members.  During  the  time  in 
which  this  subject  was  before  the  meeting,  a 
very  large  expression  was  elicited  in  favour  of 
a  testimony  being  issued  against  the  views  pro- 
mulgafed  in  those  writings,  and  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  was  directed  by  minute  to  pre- 
pare one. 

On  Si,\th-day  the  queries  were  taken  up. 


The  answers  manifested  that  deficiencies  still 
existed,  and  an  exercise  of  mind  was  felt  that 
parents  might  by  a  faithful  indwelling  of  spirit 
before  the  Lord,  receive  from  him  a  qualifica- 
tion to  discharge  their  duty  towards  their  off- 
spring. The  religiously  guarded  literary  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  also  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  some,  and  a  deep  regret  was  felt  when  the 
Report  on  the  Boarding-school  v\as  read,  to 
find  so  few  had  availed  themselves  during  the 
past  year  of  the  advantages  it  offers. 

The  report  from  the  Indian  Committee  exhi- 
bited the  condition  of  llic  settlement  under  the 
care  of  Ohio,  Baltimore,  and  Indiana  Yearly 
Meetings.  It  appears  to  be  in  as  prosperous  a 
condition  as  usual,  and  the  school  is  larger 
than  heretofore.  Aller  issuing  epistles  to  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  except  New  England,  the 
meeting  closed  on  Seventh-day. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  per  S.  P.  J.,  agent,  Lynn,  Mass. 
from  P.  C,  $2,  vol.  19  ;  G.'^  B.,  $2,  vol.  li) ; 
VV.  B.  O.,  $4,  vols.  19  and  20;  D.  J.,  S'-i,  vol. 
20  ;  J.  B.  H.,  S2,  vol.  20  ;  of  T.  VV.  J.,  Wcare, 
N.  H.,  $2,  vol.  20;  N.  T.  U.,  Peckskill,  N; 
Y.,  8S  in  full ;  per  J.  P.,  agent,  Windham,  Me., 
from  T.  R.,  82,  vol.  20  ;  from  J.  A.,  $4,  vols. 
19  and  20  ;  of  H.  H.,  Paoli,  Indiana;  S2,  for 
vol.  20,  in  full  ;  of  M.  F.,  Walerford,  Mass., 
for  vol.  20,  in  full  ;  of  R.  S.  T.,  Flushing,  L. 
I.,  $4,  for  vols.  20  and  21  ;  of  J.  J.,Slamford- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  $2,  for  vol.  21  ;  of  S.  S.,  agent, 
Barnesville,  Ohio,  from  P.  S.,  §2,  vol.  21  ;  J. 
S.,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  C,  Carthage,  Indiana, 
.§2,  vol.  20. 

AGENCY. 
William  B.  Oliver,  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  is 
appointed  agent  instead  of  Samuel  P.  Johnson, 
resigned. 

Teachers  Wanted  for  Evening  Schools. 

Male  and  female  Principal  and  Assistant 
Teachers  for  each  school  for  Jive  evenings 
(from  Second  to  Sixth-day  evening  inclusive,) 
in  each  week  during  the  season.  On  behalf  of 
the  Managers  "  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons." 
Apply  early  to  John  C.  Allen,  Nathaniel  II. 
Brown,  Edward  Richie,  or  Israel  H.  Johnson, 
Committee. 

Phila.,  Ninth  month,  1847. 

WANTED 
A  lad  from  12  to  15  years  of  age,  in  a  book- 
store.     Apply  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  on  Fiflh-day  the  16th  instant,  at  Friends' 
mecting-liousc,  East  Sadstiury,  Chester  county.  Pa., 
Thomas  M.  Harvey,  of  West  Grove,  to  DEioRAH, 
dauffhter  of  Isaac  and  Hannah  Philips,  of  the  former 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1847,  at  her 
residence  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  of  typhus  fe- 
ver, in  the  2 1  st  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  Ann  Oliphant, 
wife  of  Mahlon  Oliphant,  and  daughterof  Samuel  and 
Hannah  Dixon.  She  was  a  member  of  Middleton  par. 
ticular  and  Monthly  Meeting,  and  had  been  married 
about  a  year.  In  the  course  of  her  illness  she  observ- 
ed to  her  husband,  that  she  liad  asked  that  they  might 


live  together  a  little  longer;  saying,  "We  have  loved 
each  other  loo  much,  and  put  our  confidence  in  each 
other  more  than  in  our  Saviour.  I  have  been  afraid  I 
om  not  quite  prepared,  but  have  been  comforted  with 
this  passage  of  scripture,  'Asa  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren,  so  the  Lord  pilielh  them  tliatfear  him.'  I  think 
I  fear  him."  She  then  supplicated  nearly  as  follows: 
"Oh  thou  holy  One  who  art  boundless  in  mercy,  have 
mercy  on  mc  a  poor  unworthy  worm  of  the  dust.  Oh, 
Holy  F.-ithcr,  hide  not  thy  face  from  me,  through  all 
my  atllictions,  and  prepare  me  for  an  inheritance  in 
thy  kingdom  ;"  with  much  more.  Near  her  close  she 
revived,  so  liir  as  to  e.xclaim,  with  a  smile  on  her 
countenance,  "Oh  happy,  happy,  happy ;"  and  soon 
alter  quietly  departed. 

,  on  the  13th  of  the  Eighth  month,  1847,  at  his 

residence  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  in  the  48lh 
year  of  his  age,  Abner  Heaij3,  a  minister  and  mem- 
ber of  Middleton  particular  and  Monthly  Meeting. 
After  being  confined  to  his  bed  several  weeks,  and  the 
sufTciings  of  his  body  and  mind  very  great,  he  appear- 
ed to  be  relieved  from  both,  and  said,  "  It  seems  to  me 
from  the  feelings  of  my  mind,  as  if  I  might  be  permit- 
fed  in  a  short  time  to  join  the  heavenly  host,  in  sing- 
ing praises  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  forever 
more."  After  which,  the  comfortable  feelings  of  his 
mind,  seemed  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  the  sufl 
fcrings  of  the  body,  and  he  was  cheerful  and  sensi- 
ble, but  said  little  afterwards.  Near  the  close,  his 
friends  standing  round  his  bed,  an  awful  solemnity 
attended,  and  every  selfish  desire  being  hushed  into 
submission  to  the  Divine  will,  it  felt  like  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Sabbath  of  rest ;  soon  after  he  quietly 
departed  without  much  suffering. 

,  on  the  19lh  of  the  same  month,  in  the  19th 

year  of  his  age,  Jo.mathan  Heald,  son  of  Abner  Hcald. 
licing  asked  near  his  close,  if  he  were  willing  to  die, 
he  answered,  "  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  my  father." 

,  at  his  residence   in  Plymouth,  Montgomery 

county,  Penn.,  on  First-day  evening,  the  SUth  day  of 
the  Eighth  month,  18J7,  Ezra  Comfort,  an  approved 
minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  The  promise, 
"Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as 
a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  his  season,"  was  fulfilled  to 
this  dear  Friend,  when  after  a  life,  whose  best  ener- 
gies were  devoted  to  his  Master's  cause,  he  was  ga. 
thered  in  peace  to  the  garner  of  heavenly  rest.  When 
Elias  Hicks  would  have  undermined  the  doctrines  of 
our  religious  Society,  Ezra  Comfort  was  found,  not 
only  as  a  faithful  watchman  upon  our  walls  to  sound 
the  alarm;  but  as  a  valiant  soldier  to  contend  earnest- 
ly for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  And  dur- 
ing the  painful  eonflicts  which  have  since  disturbed 
the  peace  of  society,  he  was  enabled  steadfastly  and 
faithfully  to  support  our  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
until  his  Master  called  him  to  lay  down  his  head  in 
peace.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  conversing 
with  a  Friend,  after  referring  to  his  short  comings,  he 
said,  "  I  know  that  I  am  a  poor  weak  creature,"  hut 
added,  "  I  am  permitted  in  mercy  to  experience,  that 
'  there  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  arc  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh  but  after 
the  .Spirit :'  "  saying  also,  "I  see  nothing  in  my  way : 
and  believe  that  my  day's  work  is  done."  He  appear- 
ed to  be  very  desirous  of  encouraging  Friends  in  a 
faithful  support  of  all  our  precious  doctrines  and  tes- 
timonies, saying,  "  I  have  lately  seen  with  increased 
clearness,  that  brighter  days  are  approaching;  and  I 
believe  that  they  are  nearer  than  many  Friends  think 
them  to  be ;  but  sharp  conflicts  and  close  trials  must 
be  passed  through."  His  surviving  IViends  have 
jonsolation  of  knowing  that  he  has  gone  down  to 
the  grave  in  peace,  trusting  in  Him  who  is  "  the  res- 
urrection and  the  life,"  with  a  full  assurance  of  faith, 
that  "  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  \^'ill  God  bring 
with  him,"  having  made  them  '*  meet  to  be  partakers 
of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,"  in  tliat  blcss- 
d  and  everlasting  kingdom,  where  "the  Lamb  which 
s  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters ;  and  God 
hall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 

.Ninth  month  3d,  1847,  Ruth,  wife  of  John 

•"orsythe,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age,  a  member  and 
elder  of  Goshen  Monllily  Meeting  of  Friend.s,  Pa. 
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From  the  London  Friend. 

CLAUDE  GAY. 

(Concluded  from  page  40G,  vol.  xx.) 

When  I  left  England,  I  knew  no  other  way 
but  that,  if  I  should  live,  1  should  return  to 
Southampton  the  same  way  that  1  came,  when 
clear  of  the  islands.  But  when  1  awoke  one 
morning  in  my  cabin,  1  was  made  sensible  1 
must  come  back  by  the  way  of  France ;  therefore, 
before  I  left  Guernsey,  1  took  there  the  value 
of  five  guineas  upon  a  letter  of  credit  «hich 
Friends  had  given  me  to  the  amount  of  £lUO. 
I  lodged  in  Jersey  pretty  near  the  house  wliere 
the  three  women  belbre-mentioned  lived.  They 
liaving  Robert  Barclay's  Apology  in  Latin, 
which  was  of  no  use  to  them,  1  took  it  and 
gave  it  to  a  young  Frenchman  who  lodged  at 
the  same  house,  and  had  been  educated  lor  the 
priesthood  amongst  the  Papists  in  France.  He 
was  come  to  the  island,  as  1  was  told,  only  to 
see  it  before  receiving  orders  from  the  bishop, 
and  was  near  returning  home.  I  gave  two 
guineas  to  the  women  Friends  for  my  board, 
not  because  I  had  not  freedom  in  my  mind  to 
partake  of  what  they  had,  far  from  it ;  but  had 
the  money  been  properly  my  own,  I  would 
have  given  them  a  great  deal  more  ;  for  though 
neither  of  the  two  sisters  made  any  complaint, 
1  perceived  they  were  obliged  to  work  early 
and  late  to  maintain  themselves,  their  mother, 
and  an  insane  brother,  the  mother  having 
enough  to  do  to  take  care  of  the  house  and  her 
son.  Their  usual  employment  was  plain  work, 
chiefly  for  shopkeepers,  v;hich  is  paid  but  poor- 
ly. As  they  appeared  to  be  diligent  and  in- 
dustrious, I  advised  them  to  undertake  mantua- 
making;  but  they  let  me  know  they  could  not, 
for  want  of  a  little  money  to  begin  with  ;  I 
mentioned  this  to  a  few  Friends  after  my 
return,  and  they  raised  £20,  which  I  have 
been  informed,  by  a  thankful  letter,  they  have 
received. 

When  I  apprehended  I  was  to  return,  I  did 
so.  'i'he  two  sisters  came  with  me  about  four 
or  five  miles,  and  I  was  moved  to  kneel  down 
upon  the  shore  before  taking  leave  of  them.  I 
would  have  them  return  by  daylight,  and  went 
back  with  them  about  a  mile,  thinking  I  should 
be  soon  enough  for  the  ship  ;  but  when  1  re- 
turned I  saw  the  ship  under  sail.  However,  I 
thereby  avoided  being  tossed  up  and  down  all 
the  night ;  for  the  sea  was  so  rough  they  were 
obliged  to  return  into  the  harbour  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  sailed  again  and  arrived  at  Quar- 
tret  [Qu.  Carteret?],  in  Franco,  before  dark. 
The  next  morning  I  proceeded  on  foot  for 
Caen,  and  on  the  second  day  of  my  travels 
upon  a  fine  large  road,  1  came  to  a  place  where 
there  was  water  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  so 
deep,  that  though  it  was  clear  I  could  not  see 
the  bottom.  The  sides  seemed  to  be  very 
dirty,  but  that  which  I  tried  1  apprehended  not 
to  be  a  bog  until  I  was  in  it,  then  I  thought  I 
should  have  been  suffocated,  for  I  fell  several 
times  over  head.  Then  I  thought  whether  I 
had  omitted  something,  and  particularly  whe- 
ther I  ought  not  to  have  been  at  the  place 
where  the  people  of  Guernsey  desired  me  to 
have  a  meeting,  and  the  text  of  Scripture  came 
before  my  view,  "  Come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us."     But,  as  1  desired  to  be  instruct- 


ed, it  seemed  to  me  not  applicable  to  my  case, 
and  I  was  satisfied  i  had  not  omitted  going 
there  through  any  unwillingness  of  my  own 
nor  through  human  fear,  but  solely  for  want 
of  feeling  a  motion  of  drawing  towards  it.  Be- 
ing made  easy  on  that  head,  I  then  looked  to 
see  whether  I  had  not  gone  too  far,  whether  I 
had  not  exceeded  my  commission  in  one  thing 
or  other,  but  nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  to 
me;  and  I  submitted  to  the  will  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence if  it  should  be  my  lot  to  end  my  days 
in  that  bog,  being  sensible  that  the  Lord  knows 
best  what  is  best  for  ns  on  all  occasions.  Then 
hope  arose  when  1  was  very  much  spent  with 
struggling  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  couple  of 
men  who  had  come  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bog,  looking  behind,  saw  me,  and  came  to 
help  me  out,  the  greatest  danger  being  then 
seemingly  over ;  one  took  me  by  ihe  hand,  and 
the  other,  with  a  crooked  stick  I  had,  pulled 
up  my  wallet  from  the  mud,  and  they  led  me 
to  a  public-house  that  was  near.  When  I  came 
to  the  house  some  one  offered  me  some  cider ; 
but  I  thought  it  was  not  proper  for  me  then,  so 
I  called  for  some  brandy,  which  was  the  only 
dram  I  drank  in  all  my  journey.  1  then  lay 
down  on  a  clean  bed  and  had  a  comfortable 
nap,  while  the  people  of  the  house  cleaned  my 
clothes  as  well  as  they  could.  When  I  came 
down  stairs  again,  I  saw  there  was  some  ser- 
vice in  being  detained  in  the  bog,  for  the  man 
to  whom  I  had  given  R.  B.'s  Apology  was 
there,  with  a  lawyer,  to  whom  I  spoke  a  few 
words,  which,  by  Divine  help,  reached  him.  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  expressing  his  satis- 
faction with  our  short  discourse,  and  saying  he 
regretted  he  could  not  follow  me,  and  how  glad 
he  would  be  to  embrace  me  in  England. 

When  I  had  satisfied  the  people  of  the  house 
for  the  trouble  I  had  given  them,  I  proceeded 
on  foot  for  Caen,  where  I  had  a  few  opportu- 
nities of  conversation  with  some  people.  I 
saw  the  son  of  a  deceased  Friend  of  Jersey  ; 
he  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  estate  in 
France,  which  his  father  bad  forsaken  on  a 
religious  account. 

There  was  then  some  hope  amongst  the  Pro- 
testants of  an  Act  of  Toleration,  on  which  ac- 
count it  would  have  been  very  imprudent  in 
me  to  have,  in  the  mere  freedom,  appointed  a 
meeting.  Besides  I  rather  found  a  restraint 
than  a  drawing  to  it ;  but  I  spoke  freely  of  our 
principles  as  occasion  offered,  and  never  met 
with  but  one  man  who  was  angry  with  me  for 
saying  tu  and  tvi  (thou  and  thee)  to  him  ;  this 
man,  though  he  threatened,  did  not  strike  me. 
At  Caen  Thad  printed  2000  copies  of  the  Call 
I  had  printed  in  Guernsey,  and  disposed  of 
some  there,  taking  the  rest  with  me  to  use  as 
I  should  see  occasion.  I  gave  one  to  a  man, 
who  having  read  it,  came  again  and  begged 
some  more,  saying  he  kept  a  coffee-house,  and 
purposed  to  dispose  of  them  usefidly.  After 
the  papers  were  printed,  and  a  few  disposed 
of  in  Caen,  I  took  a  place  in  the  stage  to 
Rouen,  and  gave  a  copy  to  the  man  to  whom 
I  paid  the  earnest-money  ;  and  when  I  came 
to  get  in,  he  said  I  was  to  have  the  first  place, 
for  I  was  the  first  who  had  taken  a  place.  I 
acknowledged  his  care,  but  informed  him  every 
place  was  equal  to  mc,  and  that  I  would  not 
have  any  one  incommoded  on  my  account. 


He  told  me  his  wife  had  a  groat  desire  to  be 
favoured  with  one  of  the  papers,  so  I  gave  him 
one  or  two  more.  We  were  ten  persons  inside 
the  coach,  and  travelled  commodiously.  We 
rode  about  ninety  miles  in  three  days,  in  which 
time  the  conversation  turned  on  religious  sub- 
jects, especially  one  day,  which  was  one  of 
their  holy  days,  when  they  said  their  prayers 
and  sang,  to  which  erroneous  performances 
1  could  not  conform,  but  in  a  calm  manner 
testified  against  them.  It  was  the  time  of  their 
jubilee,  in  which  they  pretend  that,  upon  certain 
performances  and  confessions  to  a  priest,  they 
obtain  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  though  ever  so 
numerous;  and  they  would  have  persuaded  me 
to  take  advantage  of  their  jubilee  to  enter  again 
into  their  church  ;  but  I  told  them  my  jubilee 
was  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
saves  his  people  from  their  sins  ;  that  the  con- 
fession of  our  sins  to  men  was  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  co-extensive  with  the  ofl'ences  ;  and 
that  their  confession  to  a  priest  was  not  pro- 
perly a  confession,  but  a  surety  made  [Qu.  a 
secret  confided]-to  a  man  who  was  not  to  de- 
clare it  to  any  one.  And  as  to  entering  into 
iheir  church,  I  must  first  be  persuaded  it  was 
the  church  of  Christ,  which  I  believed  it  was 
not,  but  a  very  extensive  sect,  and  full  of  errors. 
They  seemed  to  hear  me  without  anger  or  pas- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  one  of  them  said  he 
would  put  my  paper  (1  had  given  each  of  them 
a  copy)  into  a  frame,  and  place  it  in  his  closet. 
On  our  arrival  at  Rouen  we  parted  friendly. 

From  Rouen  I  proceeded  on  fool  to  Calais, 
after  I  had  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  the 
papers  1  had  with  me.  Some  people  told  me 
I  should  sell  them  and  not  give  them  away, 
and  some  would  call  me  into  their  houses  to 
take  refreshment,  but  I  inclined  not  to  stop 
more  than  I  could  help.  Being  come  to  Ca- 
lais, I  had  but  one  copy  of  the  paper  left,  which 
I  gave  to  a  man  who  begged  hard  for  it.  I 
was  obliged  to  get  a  pass  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land. When  we  arrived  at  Dover,  the  water 
was  not  high  enough  to  go  close  to  the  quay, 
so  1  had  to  get  on  shore  over  a  plank  which  I 
thought  both  long  and  narrow,  and  not  trust- 
ing myself  to  be  led  along  it,  1  crawled  on 
hands  and  knees,  and  being  landed  was  both 
glad  and  thankful. 

The  perusal  of  the  above  simple  and  trans- 
parent narrative  may  induce  some  of  our  read- 
ers to  inquire  further  respecting  Claude  Gay. 
The  following  account  of  him  is  taken  from 
the  Ninth  part  of  Piety  Promoted. 

Claude  Gay  of  Barking,  in  Essex,  was  a 
nalive  of  France,  being  born  in  the  city  of 
Lyons,  about  the  year  1706  ;  and  was  educated 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  he  continued 
a  zealous  member  till  after  the  .'JGlh  year  of 
his  age,  when,  being  at  Morlaix  on  account  of 
business,  he  came  under  a  religious  exercise 
of  mind.  During  this  season,  perceiving  a 
New  Testament  in  a  room,  he  took  it  up,  and 
observing  that  it  was  licensed  by  two  popes, 
he  concluded  he  might  lawfully  read  it.  On 
opening  the  book,  the  first  words  he  read  were 
these,  "  God,  that  made  the  world  and  all 
things  therein,  seeing  he  is  Lord  of  licaven 
and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
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hands,  neither  is  worshipped  with  men's 
hands."     Acts  xvii.  24,  25. 

On  the  perusal  of  this  passage,  he  was  con- 
vinced in  his  judgment  of  the  errors  of  the 
Romish  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  ;  and  he 
saw  clearly  that  the  adoration  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  was 
idolatrous  ;  and  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel ;  but,  at  the  instance  of  a  person  who 
persuaded  him  not  to  forsake  the  public  wor- 
ship at  once,  he  went  to  one  of  the  smallest 
mass-houses  in  that  town,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  priest.  He 
did  not  keep  kneeling  steadily,  as  customary, 
but  first  on  one  knee,  and  then  on  the  other, 
with  great  restlessness,  till  the  priest,  elevating 
the  Host,  that  the  congregation  beholding  might 
prostrate  themselves  as  usual  before  it,  this 
query  strongly  impressed  his  mind,  "  Wilt 
thou  also  prostrate  thyself?"  Being  affected 
therewith,  he  could  continue  there  no  longer, 
but  putting  on  his  hat,  with  fear  and  trembling 
he  arose,  and  hastily  left  the  place,  and  con- 
fessed to  his  former  adviser  he  felt  great  con- 
demnation for  conforming  that  day  against  his 
conscience,  and  that  being  clearly  convinced 
of  the  errors  of  the  doctrine  of  that  church,  he 
ought  to  forsake  them. 

He  continued  about  one  year  longer  in 
France,  but  desiring  to  dwell  with  Protestants, 
he  went  to  Jersey  and  resided  there,  where, 
meeting  with  Robert  Barclay's  Apology,  he 
was,  on  perusing  it,  convinced  of  the  truths  of 
the  doctrine  contained  therein,  and  embraced 
the  principles  of  Friends. 

About  the  year  1741,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  the  magistrates  there,  and  after  nine 
years  confinement,  was  banished  to  England  ; 
but  returning,  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and 
banished,  under  pain  of  corporal  punishment 
if  he  returned.  He  was  afterwards  relieved  by 
order  of  the  king  and  council,  and  left  at  his 
liberty  to  return  to  Jersey  ;  but  being  thus  libe- 
rated, he  settled  in  London,  about  the  year 
1745. 

In  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  he  travelled 
much,  chiefly  on  foot.  In  1763,  he  visited 
Holland,  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, where  his  labours  in  the  cause  of  piety 
seem  to  have  been  well  received. 

When  not  engaged  in  travelling,  his  time 
was  employed  in  attending  meetings,  teaching 
the  French  language,  and  translating  several 
religious  treatises  into  the  French  language. 
His  diligence  in  attending  meetings  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline  was  exemplary,  even  when 
suffering  under  the  weight  of  age  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  and  he  was  also  an  example  of  humility, 
self-denial,  and  charity.  Being  careful  in  his 
ministry  not  to  go  beyond  his  Guide,  his  appear- 
ances were  seldom  long,  but  lively,  sound,  edi- 
fying, and  pertinent  to  the  states  of  the  people. 
He  was  fervent  in  prayer,  and  evinced  a  deep 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  things  of 
God. 

He  endured  a  lingering  and  painful  disease 
with  much  patience  and  resignation  ;  his  mind 
appeared  abstracted  from  earthly  things,  and 
centred  in  the  enjoyment  of  Divine  peace,  de- 
claring to  those  about  him,  and  with  whom  he 
conversed,  that  all  fear  of  death  was  removed. 

He  departed  this  life  at  Barking,  the  19th 


of  the  Second  month,  1786,  and  was  interred 
in  Friends'  burial-ground  there,  aged  near  80  ; 
a  minister  about  40  years. 


TBE  MAMMOTH  CAVE, 

EDJIONDSON  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 
(Continued  frcnn  p.ngf  41o.  vol.  xx.) 

A  short  walk  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
brought  us  to  Serena's  Arbour,  a  small  cham- 
ber below  the  level  of  our  path,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  termination  of  the  cave  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  entrance  was  steep,  and  smoothly 
covered  with  stalagmite;  and  as  there  was  a 
pit  on  one  side  of  it,  into  which  we  might  ea- 
sily slide,  it  required  some  caution  to  descend 
salely.  Stephen  jumped  down  first,  and  placing 
his  shoulders  against  a  large  stalactite,  made 
tolerably  convenient  steps  of  his  feet,  and  by 
this  means  we  all  reached  the  floor  without 
accident.  The  room  was  not  more  than  12 
feet  in  diameter,  and  perhaps  15  or  20  feet 
high.  The  ceiling,  walls,  and  every  part  of 
it  were  entirely  covered  with  stalactites, 
many  of  them  of  great  size,  and  resembling  in 
form  the  pendent  ears  in  S-jlitarv  Spring 
Branch.  The  rocks  beneath  were  coated  with 
the  same  kind  of  material.  The  water  drop- 
ping from  the  numerous  points  of  the  hanging 
masses  formed  little  basins,  the  largest  of  which 
we  drained,  by  drinking  its  crystal  contents. 

This  point  is  as  far  from  the  entrance  as 
any  that  has  yet  been  reached.  The  distance 
is  estimated  to  be  9  miles.  We  left  it  with 
regret,  and  commenced  our  return. 

As  we  crossed  the  river,  wo  again  hailed 
the  echo  with  pleasure,  and  various  ways  were 
tried  to  show  its  wonderful  power.  Gently 
gliding  along,  we  repented  in  concert,  a  piece 
of  poetry,  altered  and  learned  for  the  occasion. 
The  deep  quietness  of  the  place,  broken  but  by 
our  united  voices,  combined  with  the  feeling, 
that  wo  were  indeed  saying  a  farewell  to  it, 
had  a  rather  stilling  effect,  and  v,e  know  not 
how  long  the  silence  that  ensued,  would  have 
contined,  had  not  Stephen  commenced  singing 
"  Home,  sweet  home." 

Echo  prolonged  the  notes  with  peculiar 
sweetness  ;  the  word  "  home"  was  sent  back 
to  us  again  and  again  from  the  distance,  and 
as  it  gently  and  almost  imperceptibly  faded 
away,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  at  least  one 
of  the  company. 

We  cautiously  left  our  skiff"  at  the  point 
where  we  embarked  in  the  morning, — cau- 
tiously, for  it  was  old  and  soaked  with  water, 
and  our  guide  was  afraid  any  sudden  motion 
would  sink  it.  It  was  growing  late,  and  hur- 
rying past  Lake  Lethe,  Styx,  &c.,  we  were 
soon  again  on  stony  ground,  but  this  our  aqua- 
tic excursion,  will,  I  think,  long  be  remember- 
ed with  peculiar  pleasure  by  most  of  our  party. 

Before  getting  back  to  the  Main  Cave,  we 
diverged  to  the  left  to  visit  The  Mammoth 
Dome.  The  road  here  passes  through  oolite, 
a  kind  of  limestone  composed  of  little  rounded 
particles,  and  resembling  fish-roe  in  its  appear- 
ance. Having  arrived  at  the  spot,  we  descend- 
ed by  an  old  ladder  to  a  heap  of  stones  shelv- 
ing towards  our  left  hand.     It  was  a  damp 


place,  and  occasionally  a  drop  of  water  would 
fall  in  our  eyes  as  we  were' gazing  upwards. 
By  the  aid  of  our  Bengal  lights  we  could  see 
the  walls,  assuming  the  same  drapery  as  in 
Gorin's  Dome,  rising  far  above  us,  till  lost 
from  view  in  the  impenetrated  darkness.  We 
were  informed  that  the  entire  height  was  380 
feet.  As  its  name  Mammoth,  implies,  it  is  the 
highest  dome  yet  found  in  the  cave.  Some  of 
those  who  visited  it,  soon  after  its  discovery, 
found  an  iron  lamp  lying  on  the  rocks.  The 
following  account  of  it,  taken  from  a  printed 
description  of  the  Cave,  is  curious  : 

"  The  astonishment  of  the  guides,  as  well 
as  of  ihe  whole  party,  on  beholding  the  lamp, 
can  be  easily  imagined  ;  and  lo  this  day  they 
would  have  been  ignorant  of  his  iiistory,  but' 
lor  the  accidental  circumstance  of  an  old  man 
being  at  the  Cave  Hotel,  who,  tiiirty  years 
ago,  was  engaged  as  a  miner  in  the  saltpetre 
establishment  of  Wilkins  and  Gratz.  He,  on 
being  shown  the  lamp,  said  at  once,  that  it 
had  been  found  under  the  Crevice  Pit  (  a  fact 
that  surprised  all);  that  during  the  time  Wil- 
kins  &  Grdlz  were  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  saltpetre,  a  Mr.  Gatewood  informed 
Wilkins,  that  in  all  probability,  the  richest  ni- 
tre earth  was  under  the  Crevice  Pit.  The 
depth  of  this  pit  being  then  unknown,  Wilkins 
to  ascertain  it.  got  a  rope  of  45  feet  long,  and 
fastening  this  identical  lamp  to  the  end  of  it, 
lowered  it  into  the  pit,  in  the  doing  of  which, 
the  string  caught  on  fire,  and  down  fell  the 
lamp.  Wilkins  made  an  offer  of  two  dollars 
to  any  one  of  the  miners  who  would  descend 
the  pit  and  bring  up  the  lamp.  His  offer  was 
accepted  by  a  man,  who,  in  consequence  of 
his  diminutive  stature,  was  nicknamed  Little 
Dave  ;  and  the  rope  being  made  fast  about  his 
waist,  he,  torch  in  hand,  was  lowered  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  forty-five  feet.  Being  then 
drawn  up,  the  poor  fellow  was  found  to  be  so 
excessively  alarmed,  that  he  could  scarcely 
articulate ;  but  having  recovered  from  his 
fright,  and  again  with  the  full  power  of  utter, 
ance,  he  declared  that  no  money  could  tempt 
him  to  try  again  for  the  lamp  ;  and  in  excuse 
for  such  a  determination,  he  related  the  most 
marvellous  story  of  what  he  had  seen.  Dave 
was,  in  fact,  suspended  at  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  level  below. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  lamp,  as  told  by  the 
old  miner,  Holton,  the  correctness  of  which 
was  very  soon  verified  ;  for  guides  having  been 
sent  to  the  place  where  the  lamp  was  found, 
and  persons  at  the  same  time  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Crevice  Pit,  their  proximity  was 
at  once  made  manifest  by  the  very  audible 
sound  of  each  other's  voices,  and  by  the  fact 
that  sticks  thrown  into  the  pit  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  guides  below,  and  were  brought  out  by 
them.  The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cave  to  this  pit,  falls  short  of  half  a  mile  ;  yet 
to  reach  the  grand  apartment  immediately  un- 
der it,  requires  a  circuit  to  be  made  of  at  least 
three  miles." 

The  Crevice  Pit  here  alluded  to,  we  had  not 
yet  seen.  It  was  one  of  the  points  we  visited 
on  our  rambles  the  following  day. 

About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  emerged 
from  the  Cave,  after  walking,  according  to  the 
lowest  eslimatc,  20  miles.     The  freedom  and 
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rapidity  of  motion  of  even  the  more  delicate 
ones  among  us,  appeared  undiminished  to  tlie 
last.  As  our  philosophical  Stephen  remarked, 
the  imagination  had  been  too  much  excited  to 
admit  of  fatigue. 

(TobecoiiUiuiedO 


A  Time  of  Sifting, 

The  following  piece  was  found  in  the  hand- 
writing of  our  late  worthy  Friend,  William 
.Jackson,  although  not  signed  with  his  name. 
Whether  the  coming  limes  of  which  he  had  so 
clear  a  vision,  were  those  seasons  of  trial  and 
difficulty  which  attended  the  revolutionary 
.war,  or  those  periods  of  schism  and  separation 
of  which  he  lived  to  witness  the  beginning, 
and  against  the  spirits  of  which  he  was  among 
the  foremost  to  bear  his  testimony,  its  publica- 
tion at  this  time  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  accept- 
able to  our  readers. 

Sitting  in  a  week-day  meeting  in  Chester 
county,  the  2:id  of  Ninth  month,  1703,  and 
solidly  musing  on  the  present  weak  state  of 
the  church,  and  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
the  cloudy  season,  which  seems  to  attend  our 
Society,  mine  attention  was  suddenly  caught 
by  a  secret  language,  that  communicated  intel- 
ligence to  my  understanding,  in  a  very  strong 
and  clear  manner,  to  this  effect,  viz. 

The  love  of  the  world,  and  the  cares  for 
perishing  objects  and  enjoyments,  have  en- 
grossed too  much  of  your  attention  in  so  gene- 
ral a  manner,  O  ye  children  of  my  people,  that 
there  is  not  suflicient  room  for  my  fear  in  your 
hearts;  and  although  my  great  commandment 
which  1  gave  to  my  people  formerly  by  the 
hand  of  my  servant  Moses,  remains  of  abso- 
lute force  upon  you  at  this  day,  viz.,  '  Thou 
shall  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength  ;'  yet  the  neglect  thereof  is  so  great 
amongst  you,  who  in  the  highest  manner,  pro- 
fess my  Name  and  Truth,  that  ye  need  not 
wonder  if  death  and  barrenness  remarkably 
dwell  among  you,  and  so  little  reverence  and 
lively  zeal,  or  greenness,  is  perceived  in  the 
congregations  of  the  people.  Your  fathers 
purchased  the  Truth  through  many  hardships 
and  grievous  sufferings  outwardly  ;  and  it  was 
precious  in  their  eyes;  the  testimonies  there- 
of preferred  to  all  other  considerations,  or  out- 
ward enjoyments.  And  is  it  a  light  thing,  O 
ye  backsliding  children,  to  trample  on  my  tes- 
timonies, and  to  disregard  my  precepts  which 
I  committed  unto  them.  Or  is  it  a  time  for 
you,  ye  that  dwell  at  ease  in  sealed  houses,  or 
in  the  pursuit  and  enjoyment  of  outward  pos- 
sessions, and  my  house,  wherein  your  fathers 
worshipped  me  in  Ihe  beauty  of  holiness,  lying 
waste,  and  the  advancement  of  my  cause  of 
Truth  neglected  ?  My  truth  shall  yet  be  pre- 
cious to  a  scattered  remnant  amongst  you, 
whom  I  have  chosen  hero  and  there  ;  and  am 
choosing,  trying,  and  pi-eparing  in  the  furnace 
of  aflliclion,  as  it  were,  one  of  a  city,  and  two 
of  a  tribe,  who  shall  bear  my  name,  and  show 
forth  my  praise  in  the  midst  of  this  crooked 
and  rebellious  generation,  who  lu-e  stiff-necked 
and    hard-hearted.       Though    I    have    visited 


them  repeatedly  with  message  after  message, 
line  upon  line, and  preceptupon  precept, through 
my  servants  whom  I  have  constrained  and 
sent  among  them,  for  many  years  back,  yet 
they  will  not  hearken  to  my  voice,  nor  lend  an 
ear  to  my  words  thi-ough  my  messengers,  nor 
to  the  immediate  instructions  and  reproofs  of 
my  Spirit,  which  IcstiRed  the  same  things  with- 
in them,  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  of  my 
message  outwardly  communicated.  Nothwith- 
standing  I  have  thus  invited  and  called  to  them 
in  compassion  repeatedly,  to  i-elurn  to  my  fear, 
and  have  given  them  space  of  time  to  repent, 
yet  they  have  chosen  their  own  ways,  and  still 
follow  after  their  own  pursuits,  which  are  full 
of  snares  and  dangers  (though  they  see  it  not) ; 
ther-efore,  snares  and  dangers  shall  begin  to 
overtake,  and  surprise  or  surround  them, 
whereby  many  shall  be  brought  into  confusion, 
and  fearfulness  shall  greatly  surprise  them 
when  no  succour  is  near  for  their  relief;  and 
my  servants,  my  chosen  iew,  shall  find  it. to  be 
their  duty  mor-e  and  more  to  withdraw  in  spi- 
rit from  the  fellowship  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
outward  court ;  and  who,  instead  of  worship- 
ping me  according  to  their  pretensions,  have 
either  neglected  assembling  in  a  suitable  zeal 
for  that  purpose,  or  when  assembled,  have  used 
hypocrisy,  and  even  dissembled  in  my  presence 
to  the  stumbling  of  weak  inquirers.  My  ser- 
vants shall  be  more  and  more  withdrawn  into 
the  inner  court,  where  1  will  feed,  nourish  and 
pi'otect  them  from  all  the  snares  and  dangers 
that  shall  greatly  afflict  their  formal  professing 
brethren.  And  I  will  yet  be  sanctified  in  the 
sight  of  those  who  have  disi-egarded  my  pre- 
cepts ;  being  relapsed  from  my  fear  into  ease 
and  forgetfulness,  have  cast  my  covenant  be- 
hind their  backs,  even  slighting  the  means 
which  I  have  promoted  through  the  channel  of 
my  faithful  servants,  for  reforming,  searching, 
and  cleansing  my  church. 

And  notwithstanding  the  perilous  times  that 
are  coming,  let  my  little  ones,  my  faithful 
remnant,  be  comforted  ;  the  case  with  them 
shall  not  always  be  so  afflicting  and  painful, 
as  it  appears  to  be  now.  I  have  a  great  work 
begun,  which  shall  be  carried  on,  notwithstand- 
ing all  opposition.  I  will  utterly  remove  the 
false  balance  that  has  prevailed,  and  I  will  de- 
molish the  bag  of  deceitful  weights,  wherewith 
some  have  been  weighing  themselves  and  their 
services,  being  deceived  thei'eby,  and  in  the 
pride  of  their  hearts  have  kicked  against  my 
Word,  and  rejected  my  dispensation  as  a  vain 
thing,  although  I  intended  them  for  their  in- 
struction and  profit. 

Yea,  the  lofty  looks  of  man  shall  be  hum- 
bled, and  the  haughtiness  of  my  people  shall 
be  bowed  down  ;  and  my  name  and  truth  alone 
shall  be  e.\alted  ;  saith  the  Lord.  1  will  search 
Jerusalem  as  with  candles,  yea,  I  will  break 
the  sir-ong  holds  of  all  such  who  have  made 
lies  their  refuge;  and  1  will  punish  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  church  who  are  settled  upon  their 
lees:  and  some  of  this  generation  shall  be 
mighty  instruments  in  mine  hand  to  bring  my 
great  work  forward  ;  1  will  wonderfully  dignify 
ihom  with  strength,  wisdom  and  courage  in 
my  services;  so  that  nothing  of  hypocrisy  or 
dissimulation  shall  be  able  to  stand  before 
Ihcni  ;    fur  1  will    be   their  Captain,  and   they 


shall  follow  my  direction  ;  acting  in  my  coun- 
sel ;  though  their  steps  and  proceedings  may, 
in  many  instances  or  respects,  seem  strange  to 
those  whose  eyes  are  not  clearly  opened  to 
perceive  my  dispensations ;  yet  they  shall 
prosper  and  prevail,  to  the  exaltation  of  my 
glory  ;  saith  the  Lord  ! 


A  Word  to  the  Wise. — Did  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men  who  are  called  Christians, 
make  it  their  concern  to  be  Christians  indeed, 
by  mortifying  in  themselves  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  vice,  they 
would  be  not  only  a  happy,  but  a  lovely  peo- 
ple;  for  by  moi'tifying  the  body  of  sin,  oppres- 
sions would  cease,  all  wrongs  and  injuries 
would  be  at  an  end  ;  love  would  spring  both  to 
God  and  man  ;  grace  would  grow  ;  humility, 
meekness,  and  all  other  virtues  would  show 
themselves.  They  would  be  another  manner 
of  people  in  their  conversation  ;  their  words 
and  their  works  would  be  just,  upright,  and 
honest ;  they  would  confide  in  one  another 
without  any  scruple  or  doubt. 

What  is  more  lovely  than  to  be  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions  just,  upright,  honest,  and 
faithful,  doing  to  all  men,  in  all  things  whatso- 
ever, even  as  we  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  us  I  Living  under  the  rule  and  govei-n- 
ment  of  a  right  spirit,  qualifies  us  for  perform- 
ing every  Christian  duty.  "  We  shall  love 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves;"  which  is  the  sum  of 
all  godliness,  and  the  true  character  of  Chris- 
tianity.— Extract. 

"  I  was  at  meeting  in  which  I  felt  quietude, 
and  in  the  conclusion  some  little  matter  was 
impressed  on  my  mind  as  a  caution  to  drop 
with  respect  to  associating  with  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  world  ;  and  I  had  to  show  how 
contrary  it  is  to  Christ's  doctrine,  who  said, — 
'  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  ihe  world  would  love 
its  own,  but  because  I  have  chosen  you  out  of 
the  world,  therefore  the  world  hatelh  you.' 
Those  therefore  that  ai-e  joined  to  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  cannot  be  disciples  of  Jesus  ;  whose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." — S.  Neale. 

If  we  would  but  keep  little  and  low,  we 
should  be  a  favoured  people,  for  the  Lord  de- 
lights in  the  humble  and  low  in  heart.  He  does 
not  reveal  himself  to  the  high,  the  wise,  and 
the  prudent  of  this  world  :  for  the  Apostle  says 
not  many  of  these  are  called  ;  "  for  God  has 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise,  and  things  that  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no 
flesh  may  glory  in  Ilis  presence:"  And  the 
reason  to  me  is  very  plain,  because  Ihe  wise, 
the  strong  and  the  prudent,  depending  much 
on  their  own  parts  and  powers,  are  not  willing 
to  be  chosen,  and  so  remain  contentedly  in  n 
slate  of  unrenewed  nalur-e,  without  having  it 
subdued  and  brought  under  by  the  power  of 
grace. — S.  Neulc. 


"  To  be   ready  for   the  bridegroom   is   the 
point." — Dr.  Rutty. 
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Oaakerism — Past  and  to  Come. 

The  present  is  a  time  of  depression  and  dis- 
couragement in  our  Religious  Sociely,  such  as 
has  seldom  been  known.  Yet  though  the 
friends  of  vital  and  spiritual  religion  have  much 
to  contend  with,  I  cannot  doubl  that,  let  who 
may  fall  by  the  way-side,  the  primitive  doc- 
trines of  our  Society  will  find  consistent  and 
faithful  advocates,  nor  that  in  his  own  good 
time,  the  Head  of  the  Church  will  again  lift  up 
the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  grant  to  his 
dedicated  servants  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourn- 
ing, and  the  garment  of  praise  lot  the  spirit  of 
heaviness." 

I  have  often,  while  reviewing  the  history  of 
our  Society,  sought  to  trace  I  he  influence  of 
its  principles  upon  its  future  course,  and  to 
conjecture  whether  the  general  adoption  of  its 
doctrines  would  be  followed  by  as  great  an  in- 
crease of  its  members  ;  or  whether  it  would 
remain  to  the  end — a  mere  handful,  in  com- 
parison with  the  surrounding  multitudes. 

Let  us  give  utterance,  as  if  in  the  language 
of  some  future  and  far  distant  historian,  to  the 
speculations  which  such  thoughts  have  engen- 
dered. "  The  breaking  up  of  society," — thus 
may  we  conceive  him  to  write  concerning  the 
origin,  the  character,  and  history  of  the  Peo- 
ple called  Quakers, — "  the  breaking  up  of  so- 
ciety to  its  foimdations  at  the  fall  ol^  the  West- 
ern Empire,  was  a  natural  and  necessary  pre- 
paration for  the  change  from  ancient  to  motiern 
civilization.  Ages  of  blind  and  desperate  con- 
flict with  the  new  elements  elapsed  before  the 
human  mind  could  shake  off  the  tyranny  of 
opinion  that  enthralled  it.  The  reformation  of 
Luther,  so  long  regarded  as  the  dawn  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  was  not  more  the  cause  of  suc- 
ceeding, than  the  effect  of  former  agitations. 
In  that  wild  stir  of  the  passions  which  accom- 
panied these  changes,  eiery  thing  was  called 
in  question,  every  thing  was  attacked.  No 
where  was  the  warfare  more  stoutly  and  sue 
cessfully  waged  than  in  our  own  fttherland. 
The    light    of   the   Reformation    had    not   yet 


penetrated  the  darkness  which  enwrapped  the  Thebes,  and  fill  the  beholder  with  wonder  and 
nation.     The  peojjle  regarded  religion  as  an  I  admiration. 

affair  of  the  clergy,  and  deemed  their  own  part  i  Among  that  band  was  the  venerable  and 
performed,  by  a  compliance  with  prescribed  j  benignant  Penn,  who  first  applied  to  the  found- 
ceremonies.  Christianity  had  become  with  the  ling  of  a  commonwealth  the  principles  which 
mass  of  the  people  and  the  clergy  an  utter;  he  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Fox,  and  gave 
form.  It  was  the  rciyjtion  of  this  hollow ness  |  the  example — so  successfully  followed  in  our 
and  falseness  which'callei-  into  existence  and  own  times — of  the  power  of  an  unarmed  corn- 


power  the  English  Puritan?.-  During  the  sway 
of  that  band  of  stern  republicans  who  made 
Europe  tremble  before  them, appeared  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  those  ancient 
times.    A  rustic  and  uneducated  youth  of  pow. 


munity  to  attain  in  peace  and  safety  the  high- 
est national  prosperity. 

In  many  respects  the  institutions  of  the 
Quakei's  were  most  original  and  peculiar,  and 
they  owed  this  to  the  bold  yet  cautious  fidelity 


erful  and  fervid  eloquence,  and  the  most  un-   with  which  they  followed  the  New  Testament. 


daunted  boldness,  went  forth  as  a  Preacher  from 
he  North  of  England.  With 'the  bible  in  his 
hand  he  traversed  the  island,  denpuncing  su- 
perstition and  priestcraft,  vice  and  worldhness, 
with  a  vehemence  and  authority  which  made 


Their  fundamental  principle  was,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer  had  purchased  for 
man  the  inestimable  gift  of  the  immediate 
guidnncc  and  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  : 

they  denied  that  there  was  any  warrant  in 


tremble  at  his  presence.  Taking  ground  j  Scripture  for  sacrament  or  rite,  or  holy-days 
on  the  universal  equality  of  man  in  the  sight  i  they  asserted  the  absolute  equality  of  all  men  ; 
of  his  Maker,  seizing  hold  of  the  grand  truth  j  that  the  work  of  religion  was  in  the  heart  and 
—new  to  thai  age  and  to  the  nations,  that  God  i  to  be  tested  by  a  holy  life,  and  not  by  any 
s  himself  the  teacher  of  his  people — that  re-  compliance  with  outward  ceremonies.  They 
igion  is  the  life's  business  of  every  man,  even  |  alone  admitted  the  gentler  sex  to  a  share  in  the 
lie  humblest  living — and  that  priest  and  ritual  j  highest  functions  of  the  community,  and  sub- 
ind  ceremony  have  no  part  in  it,  he  set  in  |  jected  the  female  intellect  to  a  discipline  and  a 
operation  the  most  powerful  springs  of  our  na-  [culture  which  has  in  the  end  produced  incal- 
ture.  These  words  of  truth  and  power  breathed  j  culable  benefits  to  mankind, 
new  life  into  the  dead  masses,  and  there  arose  They  waged  their  warfare  with  Principal- 
hroughout  all  England,  as  if  hill  and  valley  ities  and  Powers  by  a  passive  resistance  which 
had  teemed  at  his  bidding,  armies  of  apos-  wore  out  the  iron  of  oppression.  Regarding  it 
tolic  men,  devoted  to  the  same  holy  calling,  |  as  their  function  to  hold  up  to  mankind  the 
and  animated  with  the  same  fervid  eloquence,  j  immutable  and  eternal  truths  of  the  Gospel — 
Striking  as  they  did  at  all  human  authority  neither  persecution,  nor  ridicule,  nor  scorn, 
n  matters  of  conscience,  proclaiming  the  uni-  deterred  them  from  the  bold  and  uncompro- 
versal  equality  of  man— they  could  not  but  en-  mising  practice  of  what  they  deemed  to  be 
counter  the  enmity  of  noble  and  priest;  and  i  true. 

severe  and  cruel  persecutions  befel  them.  Yet  |  Thus  did  they  go  on  from  age  to  age,  pro- 
these  only  served  to  call  out  an  iron  strength  I  testing  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  hierar- 
of  endurance  that  baffled  all  the  rage  of  their  |  chies  in  the  world,  patiently  bearing  to  be  an- 
enemies.  They  went  on,  winning  "proselytes  nually  plundered  by  the  servants  of  the  estab- 
among  all  ranks,  from  the  palace  to  the  cot- 


tage, from  the  cloister  to  the  camp,  and  fill- 
ing England  with  fear  and  alarm.  Some  of 
the  noblest  and  finest  spirits  of  the  day  em- 
braced their  tenets.  George  Fox  himself,  rus- 
tic though  he  was,  with  a  zeal  that  seemed  at 
times  to  border  on  fanaticism,  had  a  majesty 
of  person  and  manner  that  awed  his  judges, 
displayed  the  liighest  faculties  of  a  legislator 
in  the  code  wHich  he  framed  for  his  people, 
and  the  caution  and  judgment  of  a  philosopher 
in  the  sobriety  and  scriptural  fidelity  of  his 
doctrines. 

From  that  band  of  labourers  issued  the 
famous  Apology  of  Barclay — which  having 
stood  for  agesi  unrefuled  and  unanswerable, 
has  become  in  theology  what  the  Elements  of 
Euclid  are  in  the  exact  sciences  ;  and  which 
by  its  completeness  and  symmetry  resembles 
the  obelisks  that  still  mark  the  site  of  ancient 


hed  church — yet  using  neither  weapon  nor 
force  in  their  defence — until  for  very  shame's 
sake  the  tithes  were  relinquished.  So  likewise 
they  denounced  the  oath  with  a  pertinacity 
wiiich  compelled  their  rulers  to  admit  the 
solemn  assertion  in  its  stead,  as  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  justice.  From  age  to  age  did 
they  refuse  to  lake  up  arms,  or  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  war — amidst  a  people  who 
derided  their  scruples,  and  deemed  their  views 
fantastic  and  chimerical— till  at  last  war  itself 
has  ceased  from  the  earth.  All  these  views 
they  enforced  with  a  strength  of  argument 
which  triumphed  in  the  end  over  all  opposi- 
tion ;  so  that  the  universal  liberty  and  equality 
of  religious  sects,  the  unarmed  repose  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  our  more  elevated  tone  of 
veracity  are  due  in  no  small  measure,  to  the 
pertinacious  obstinacy  of  this  singular  people. 

Like    other    religious  sects  they   had  their 
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heresies  and  their  schisms  ;  and  they  were  in 
one  sense  peculiarly  exposed  to  them  ;  Tor 
they  scrupulously  avoided  any  other  language 
than  (hat  of  Scripture  in  expressing  their  doc- 
trine. The  reserve  which  the  volume  of  in- 
spn-ation  maintains  on  many  points,  is  ill  suited 
to  a  subtle  and  speculative  mind  ;  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  there  often  arose  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Society,  ardent  and  daring  speculators, 
who  seized  hold,  now  of  one,  and  now  of  an- 
other grand  truth,  and  puslied  it,  regardless  of 
the  balancing  and  compensating  principles,  to 
a  false  extreme.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  in 
the  reaction  which  took  place,  those  compen- 
sating principles  were  themselves  carried  to 
undue  lengths ;  and  that  in  more  than  one 
period  of  its  history,  the  Society  seemed  to  be 
alternately  tending  to.  a  system  of  speculative 
philosophy,  and  to  a  religion  of  form. 

But,  happily  for,  mankind,  it  escaped  these 
perils  ;  and,  wiser  in  ihis  than  the  early 
Christians,  the  undisputatious  temper  of  the 
Quakers,  made  them  hold  fast  to  the  language 
of  Scripture,  and  reject  all  new  phrases  in  ex- 
pounding their  doctrine  ;  so  that  these  tenden- 
cies to  change  passed  over  their  disc  like  a 
summer  cloud. 

After  their  first  establishment,  the  Quakers 
did  not  greatly  increase  in  numbers.  'J'heir 
path  was  too  narrow  for  the  man  of  pleasure, 
and  too  lowly  for  the  man  of  ambition  ;  and 
there  was  thus  a  constant  dvain  of  their  mem- 
bers. There  were  times  when  its  peculiar 
and  powerful  ministry  seemed  to  ebb,  when 
the  superior  zeal  and  activity  of  other  sectaries 
drew  away  crowds  of  its  youthful  members. 
Yet  the  grand  truths  of  Quakerism  are  so 
congenial  to  the  heart  and  the  understanding, 
that  the  converts  from  the  Society  insensibly 
influenced  tlie  people  among  whom  they  min- 
gled. The  light  of  a  better  belief  could  not 
be  always  extinguished  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that 
the  religion  of  forms  was  undermined  by  those 
who  thought  themselves  its  converts.  It  could 
not  be  forever  concealed  from  observation,  that 
the  participation  in  outward  rites,  made  of  itself 
no  change  in  the  inner  man.  It  began  at  last 
to  be  admitted,  that  these  ceremonies  had  in 
them  no  healing  virtue.  They  lost  their  power 
over  the  public  mind  ;  they  came  to  be  regard- 
ed as  mere  signs  of  membership  ;  and  when  it 
was  found  how  often  and  how  easily  they  were 
abused,  they  gradually  sunk  into  disrepute. 

And  when,  as  ever  and  anon  occurred,  the 
Society  of  Friends  revived,  and  fervid  and 
powerful  preachers  arose  as  at  first,  no  small 
portion  of  their  hearers  was  found  in  the  de- 
scendants of  those  converts,  who  had  uncon- 
sciously imbibed  with  their  earliest  impres- 
sions, feelings  and  opinions  that  had  descended 
through  many  generations,  and  that  inclined 
them  to  the  faith  of  the  Quakers. 

Quakerism  has  produced  not  many  popu- 
lar writers,  not  many  men  eminent  in  sci- 
ence; for  its  cautious  spirit  kept  the  first  in 
check  ;  and  its  practical  good  sense,  tended  lo 
action  rather  than  to  speculation.  Yot  by  its 
strict  and  wholesome  system  of  education, 
were  formed  from  lime  to  lime,  the  minds  of 
some  extraordinary  men,  who  have  left  endur- 
ing monuments  of  their  abilities  and  virtues  in 
the  history  of  nations. 


To  the  mind  that  can  extend  its  vision 
along  the  track  of  time,  the  Society  of  Friends, 
as  they  love  to  style  themselves,  appears  like 
a  stream  gushing  from  a  copious  source,  and 
winding  its  way  without  much  accession  of 
waters,  to  the  mighty  deep.  We  trace 
course,  glistening  in  the  sunbeam,  or  gleaming 
through  the  overshadowing  trees,  and  marvel 
that  it  nowhere  either  much  increases  or  alto- 
gether disappears.  Yet  we  perceive  along  its 
banks  the  ii?rlility  which  it  dispenses,  and  the 
blessings  it  has  shed  upon  man,  and  vainly 
seeking  to  penetrate  its  course  through  the  still 
distant  future,  are  forced  to  own  that  few  hu- 
man institutions  have  been  productive  of  so 
much  unmingled  good  to  mankind,  as  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends." 


Schoraburgk's  Expcilition. 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 
THE    PIANOGIIOTTOS. 

Our  travellers  were  now  winding  among  the 
hills  which  form  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Sierra  Aricua;  "none  of  them  exceeded  400 
feet"  in  height,  and  those  which  divided  the 
southern  from  the  northern  streams,  "  were 
scarcely  150  feet  high."  Terror  still  preced- 
ed them.  Here  they  found  a  hut  evidently 
just  abandoned.  "  The  adjacent  forest  abound- 
ed with  the  majestic  Berlholatia,  which  bears 
the  delicious  Brazil  nuts.  Many  of  the  last 
season  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  afforded 
our  Indians  and  ourselves  a  great  treat.  I 
found,  on  returning  from  my  astronomical  ob- 
servations, that  the  coxswain  had  erected  our 
tents  beneath  one  of  those  giants  of  the  forest, 
which  could  not  be  less  than  100  feet  high  be- 
fore it  branched  out.  I  feared  an  accident 
might  happen  if  a  heavy  wind  should  shake 
one  of  the  fruits. off,  which  are,  when  full 
grown,  as  large  as  a  child's  head  :  and  so  it 
happened,  for,  while  Mr.  Goodall  and  myself 
sat  at  dinner,  a  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by 
a  whirlwind,  swept  over  the  place,  and  four  of 
the  fruits,  with  a  shell  as  hard  as  that  of  cocoa- 
nut,  came  down,  one  of  which  fell  near  where 
I  was  sitting  with  such  force  that  it  partly  bu- 
ried itself  in  the  ground." 

Next  day  they  resumed  their  march  amid 
the  unapproachable  Pianoghottos.  Suddenly, 
"a  cry  of  astonishment  from  some  of  our  In- 
dians, who  had  kept  up  with  me,  attracted  my 
attention  ;  a  recent  encampment  was  before  us, 
the  fires  still  burning— an  Indian  pot,  which 
evidently  had  been  emptied  in  haste,  as  part  of 
its  contents  was  lying  on  the  ground — a  bunch 
of  plaintains  in  a  corner — and,  what  might 
greatly  have  alarmed  us,  a  pool  of  blood  near 
one  of  the  huts  ;— all  combined  to  make  us 
believe  that  the  Mayopityans,  had  agnin  put 
them  to  flight.  The  blood,  on  inspection, 
proved  lo  be  that  of  a  bush-hog,  of  which  we 
found  some  remains.  We  redoubled  our  pace. 
After  crossing  a  hill  about  5(10  feet  high,  we 
ascended  another  of  about  half  that  height,  and 
saw  before  us  a  cleared  space  several  acres  in 
extent,  being  the  provision-fields  of  tlie  settle- 
ment. AlTwas  silent — not  llie  barking  of  a 
doa  nor  the  sound  of  a  human  voice.     I  feared 


our  worst  apprehensions  were  again  realized. 
Three  huts  now  came  in,sight,  and,  "  Thanks 
to  God,  here  at  least  are  people,"  burst  from 
my  lips,  as  I  saw  a  number  of  athletic  men 
before  me.  I  hastened  towards  them,  and 
tendering  my  hands  received  their  ready  grasp, 
and  was  really  overjoyed  at  the  hearty  wel- 
come." 

Sir  Robert,  in  his  joy,  does  not  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  previous  panic  and  the  sudden 
reconciliation,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  sound 
the  praises  of  his  newly  acquired  friends. 

"  I  had  seldom  seen  a  finer  looking  set  of 
men  than  those  who  now  stood  before  me; 
some  appeared  to  be  5  feet  6  inches,  and  5 
feet  8  inches  in  height  ;  their  limbs  strong  and 
muscular.  In  their  attire  they  resembled  the 
Mayopityans.  That  important  piece  of  head- 
dress, the  queue,  was  attended  to  with  such 
neatness,  that  it  would  have  done  honour  to  a 
Parisian  coiffeur  of  the  old  regime.  The  hair 
of  the  hinder  part  of  the  head  was  all  gathered 
up  into  the  queue ;  that  on  the  forehead  was 
cut  rather  short,  with  the  exception  of  two 
tufts  sweeping  from  the  ears  towards  the  face, 
much  in  the  fashion  of  our  gallants.  Neither 
male  nor  female  were  painted  in  lines,  but 
their  whole  body,  with  the  exception  of  the 
face,  was  covered  witli  roucou,  or  red  paint. 
The  men  wore  a  profusion  of  beads  round 
their  wrists  and  across  their  shoulders,  and  a 
band  of  cotton  below  the  knee,  with  a  long 
tassel  hanging  from  it.  The  ankles  were  tied 
with  strips  of  palm-leaves,  ornamented  with 
red  and  black  paint.  Their  waist  was  girded 
with  a  broad  piece  of  bark,  from  which  their 
waist-lap  was  suspended.  Almost  every  man 
wore  one  of  those  combs  which  we  first  saw 
among  the  Maopityans  ;  they  were  tied  to  a 
string,  and  hung  round  the  neck,  so  that  they 
fell  upon  the  breast.  The  females  did  not 
wear  this  peculiar  ornament.  The  bows  and 
arrows  of  these  people  were  long  ;  but  that  for- 
midable weapon,  the  war-club,  w^as  not  used. 
The  females  were  less  favourably  gifted  by 
nature  than  the  men  ;  and  of  ornaments,  if  I 
except  their  own  manufactured  beads,  they 
wore  but  lew.  As  if  fashion  were  here  re- 
versed, the  females  had  shorn  their  hair  short, 
which  did  not  tend  to  improve  their  looks; 
two,  however,  had  long  hair,  which  they  wore 
in  queue  like  the  men. 

"  They  brought  us  presents  of  sugar-cane, 
pine-apples,  cashews,  and  some  new-made 
bread,  for  which  I  gladly  gave  them  some 
glass  beads  and  fish-hooks.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  dogs,  and  some  fowls  of  a  pure  white 
colour,  they  had  but  few  domestic  animals." 

Schomburgk  remained  at  this  settlement  ten 
days,  while  he  sent  for  the  deserted  baggage, 
a  part  of  which  was  brought  to  him  by  his 
new  allies,  who  went  afier  it  bodily — men, 
women,  and  children — leaving  the  strangers 
sole  occupants  of  tlie  village;  and  this  conduct 
the  knight  attributed  to  a  want  of  confidence 
in  their  guests — they  being  afraid,  as  he  sup- 
posed, to  leave  the  weaklings  of  the  flock  with 
thein  while  the  strongmen  went  for  the  goods. 

While  ihey  were  gone,  a  beggar  |)rosenled 
himself,  [lis  plan  to  .'xcile  synipatliy  difforcd 
somewhat  in  ibrni  from  that  in  use  among 
civilized  men. 
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"  Mr.  Goodalhand  mysrlf  were  t.iking  our 
breakfast,  when  I  ssw  a  siraiigo  Indian  stc^l- 
iag  round  tlie  large  hut,  and  looking  wistfully 
at  us.  When  lie  became  aware  that  1  had  ob- 
served him,  he  approached  us  uttering  what  I 
look  to  be  a  salutation.  All  at  once  he  squat- 
ted on  the  ground,  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  broke  out  into  such  a  strain  of  la- 
mentations that  we  were  quite  surprised.  Our 
Macuse  Indians  collected  round  him,  and  ap- 
peared equally  astonished  ;  but  their  curiosity 
had  no  effect  upon  him,  for  he  continued  his 
lamentations,  his  whole  body  appearing  con- 
vulsed from  their  excessive  violence.  Each  of 
his  words  was  twice  repeated  in  a  chaunling 
tone,  first  slow,  and  then  with  a  strong  intona- 
tion, and,  as  they  generally  ended  with  a 
vowel,  the  elFect  was  by  no  means  inharmo- 
nious. Thus  he  continued  for  about  twenty 
minutes  without  intermission,  when  he  rose, 
wiped  his  eyes,  and  addressed  me  again  in  his 
language,  of  which  I  did  not  understand  a 
single  word.  I  had  now  more  time  to  look  at 
the  individual  ;  he  was  young,  and  not  so  tall 
as  the  generality  of  the  Pianoghottos  [  had 
lately  seen,  and  of  a  slight  but  well  propor- 
tioned figures  ;  he  was  entirely  daubed  9V(:r,ex- 
cept  his  face,  with  red  paint,  and  on  the  breast 
he  wore  a  comb  ;  his  waist  was  girded  with 
bark,  to  which  the  waist-lap  was  fixed,  the  red 
colour  of  which  was  relieved  by  strips  of  palm- 
leaves  ;  and  he  had  neither  bow  nor  arrows, 
merely  a  short  Dutch  knifo  in  his  hand.  He 
directed  his  looks  solely  to  me,  and  did  not 
deign  to  throw  even  a  glance  at  the  Macuses 
round  us.  His  agitation  had  not  yet  subsided, 
and  he  continued  to  tremble,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  his  previous  lamentations  or  through 
fear.  A  present  of  some  trifles  reassured  him, 
and  he  now  gave  me  to  understand  that  he 
was  hungry.  Our  huntsman  had  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  shoot  a  wild  hog  the  previous 
day,  and  with  a  large  piece  of  meat  and  a  cake 
of  cassa-bread  he  returned  to  the  wood  and 
disappeared." 

An  adventure  of  a  different  kind  served  to 
relieve  the  monotony  and  tedium  of  delay,  on 
the  succeeding  day.  "  I  was  rather  astonish 
ed  at  seeing  Mr.  Goodall  out  of  his  hammock 
earlier  in  the  morning  than  he  was  acccustom- 
ed  to  be  when  not  en  route,  and  his  loud  speak- 
ing to  the  Indians  led  me  to  suppose  that  he 
had  been  disturbed.  I  was  soon  made  acquaint- 
ed with  his  grievance  :  legions  of  ants  had  di- 
rected their  march  through  his  hut,  and  a  de- 
tachment had  assailed  him  in  his  hammock  and 
driven  him  fairly  out  of  it.  The  chief  column 
of  the  marching  army  of  ants  was  about  six 
inches  broad,  and  until  nine  o'clock  they 
marched  on  without  intermission  through  the 
tent,  besides  which  there  were  several  branches 
of  minor  extent. 

"  I  now  examined  my  own  hut  more  minute- 
ly, and  observed  there  several  other  columns, 
but  of  less  breadth,  that  continued  marching 
uninterruptedly  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  caused 
them  to  retire  into  their  caverns.  Indeed  the 
whole  open  space  in  front  of  the  huts  was  tra- 
versed by  numerous  columns,  carrying  away 
towards  their  burrows,  crickets,  spiders,  cock- 
roaches, and  other  noxious  insects,  which  they 
must   have  surprised  during   their  nocturnal 


rambles  or  hunted  out  of  their  holes.  The  ant 
was  small,  and  wilhout  those  prickles  which 
distinguish  the  genus  atla,  or  cushi  ants  of 
the  colonists.  They  were  probably  a  small 
species  of  that  kind  which  is  called  the  hunter, 
or  yagerman,  and  of  which  Mrs.  Carmichael 
has  given  such  a  lively  and  interesting  descrip- 
tion." 

About  an  hour  after  the  disappearance  of 
the  ants,  another  arrival  took  place.  Ten  In- 
dians, of  the  Weeping  tribe  came  in  to  help 
make  up  the  variety  of  the  day.  "  They  all 
broke  out  into  lamentations  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  young  man."  The  wailings  over, 
they  quickly  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  the  property  of  the  strang- 
ers. "  They  had  a  custom  which  did  not 
agree  with  our  reduced  stock  of  articles  for 
barter,  being  uncommonly  covetous  of  what- 
ever their  eyes  rested  upon." 

"  By  promising  them  some  beads  I  easily 
induced  the  chicltaia  and  some  others  to  sit 
or  stand  to  Mr.  Goodall  for  their  portrait.  He 
considered  them,  however,  the  most  fidgetty  of 
all  the  Indians  he  had  depicted— they  could 
scarcely  remain  in  the  same  position  for  a 
moment.  The  old  chieftain  has  certainly  the 
most  characteristic  face  among  them.  Al- 
though he  is  of  no  great  stature,  being  only  o 
feet  2i  inches,  he  is  portly  and  well  made. 
His  face  has  a  thorough  Indian  expression, 
the  forehead  receding,  and  the  eyes  so  oblique, 
that  he  can  almost  look  upwards  without  bend- 
ing his  head  back.  Another  peculiarity  in 
which  almost  all  the  Pianoghottos  share,  is  the 
great  depression  on  the  side  of  the  head,  below 
the  parietal  bone,  and  between  the  outer  angle 
of  the  ear  and  the  eye.  The  ear  is  uncom- 
monly large,  (three  inches  in  this  individual,) 
which  I  might  in  this  instance  have  ascribed  to 
his  wearing  pieces  of  bamboo  in  the  ear,  if  it 
were  the  laps  or  lobuli  which  determined  the 
size  of  it.  Tlie  ears  of  a  boy  who  was  4  feet 
7  inches  in  height,  were  2  inches  and  7-lOths 
in  length,  and  1  inch  and  5-1  Of  lis  in  breadth. 
The  waist  was  small,  the  young  men  being 
seldom  more  than  2  feet  3  inches  round  ;  but 
this  may  be  ascribed  to  their  wearing,  from 
their  earliest  youth,  tight  girdles,  about  six 
inches  broad,  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree — a 
custom  which  must  be  injurious  to  their  health. 
It  appears  they  are  as  vain  of  a  small  waist  as 
any  fair  lady  of  European  birth  and  boarding- 
school  education.  It  was  ridiculous  to  see 
how  they  contrived  to  make  their  waist  appear 
smaller,  by  drawing  in  their  breath  when  I 
came  to  measure  that  part  of  their  body." 

(Tobeconliivicd.) 


quantity  of  rain  which  fiills  in  any  particular 
place  in  any  five  years  is  precisely  the  same 
quantity  which  falls  in  any  other  five  years  at 
the  same  place.  Thus,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  predict,  of  any  one  man  in  France,  that 
during  the  next  year  he  will  commit  a  crime, 
it  seems  certain  that  one  in  every  six  hundred 
and  fifiy  will  do  so,  because  in  past  years  the 
proportion  has  been  generally  about  that 
amount,  the  tendency  to  crime,  in  relation  to 
the  temptation,  being  every  where  invariable 
over  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  time.  So, 
also,  the  number  of  persons  taken  in  charge 
by  the  police  in  London,  for  being  driuik  and 
disorderly  in  the  streets,  is,  week  by  week,  a 
nearly  uniform  quantity,  showing  that  the  in- 
clination to  drink  to  excess  is  always  in  the 
mass  about  the  same,  regard  being  had  to  the 
existing  temptations  or  stimulations  lo  this  vice. 
Even  mistakes  and  oversights  are  of  regular 
occurrence,  for  it  is  found  in  the  post-offices  of 
the  large  cities  that  the  number  of  letters  put 
in  without  addresses  is  year  by  year  the  same. 
Slatislics  have  made  out  an  equally  distinct 
regularity,  in  a  wide  range,  with  regard  to 
things  concerning  the  mind,  and  the  doctrine 
founded  upon  it  has  lately  produced  a  scheme 
that  may  well  strike  Ihe  ignorant  with  surprise. 
It  is  proposed  lo  establish  in  London  a  society 
for  insuring  the  integrity  of  clerks,  secretaries, 
collectors,  and  all  such  functionaries,  as  are 
obliged  to  find  security  for  money  passing 
through  their  hands  in  the  course  of  business. 
This  guaranty  society  has  gone  into  opera- 
tion, and  is  likely  to  become  n  useful  and  pros- 
perous institution." 


For  "  The   Fricnii." 

If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  follow- 
ing statistics,  the  cause  of  Christianity  would 
appear  to  make  slow  progress  in  the  world. 
But  instead  of  discouraging  the  true  Christian, 
it  should  invite  his  vigilance  over  his  own  con- 
duct, and  to  put  in  motion  those  means  for  the 
reformation  of  his  fellow  candidates  for  immor- 
tality, which  under  the  Divine  blessing  may 
contribute  to  that  end. 

"Curiosities  of  Statistics. —  No  man  can 
say  what  will  be  the  weather  tomorrow,  but  the 


Trvth. — Meanness  is  the  true  characteristic 
of  every  epecies  of  falsehood.  What  that  is 
great,  good,  or  agreeable,  can  be  assimilated 
with  it?  That  it  is  contemptible,  is  evidenced 
by  the  feelings  a  discovery  of  it  excites.  It  can- 
not, therefoie,  but  seem  strange,  that  man,  who 
is  favoured  with  the  convictions  of  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  should  act  with  dissimulation  and 
deceit;  barter  his  peace,  his  dignity,  his  own 
esteem,  and  that  of  others,  for  anything  that 
this  slate  of  vicissitude  can  aflbrd  ;  when  by 
preserving  a  reputation  of  sincerity  ;  by  in- 
tegrity of  thought  and  veracity  of  speech,  he 
may  with  certainty  obtam  the  friendship  and 
respect  of  his  acquaintance,  and  enjoy  the  de- 
sirable character  of  a  man  of  candour. 

In  the  manners  of  Christ,  as  described  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  have  a  perfect  model 
of  sincerity  and  undeviating  truth  ;  and  this 
must  evince  to  Christians,  how  far  remote 
from  evei-y  species  of  falsehood  iheir  conduct 
ought  to  bo;  since  the  terms  of  iheir  salvation 
are  included  in  a  failhfid  imitation  of  Him 
I  who  never  swerved  from  the  strictest  veracity. 
Nothing  I  ever  read  in  praise  of  truth,  is  to 
my  feelings  so  impressive  of  reverence  for  it 
as  the  eulogium  pronoimced  by  Christ  on  Na- 
thaniel ;  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  w  horn 
is  no  guile." 

A  new  piece  of  spiritural  chymistry — even 
to  grow  better  on  observing  the  faults  of  other's. 
—Dr.  Ri,tty. 
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THE   FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Frieml.' 


WRITTEN  ON    RECOVERING  FROM  AN  1LLNES3. 

I  iiave  been  wandering  near  tlie  gates  of  Death, — 
Weak,  fevered,  pained,  through  long,  long  nights  and 

days; 
Yet,  oh  Disease !   I  havo  trod  rougher  ways. 
Sinning   in   strcngtii,    tlian   tliine!— and    oft    Bweet 

Came  to  my  hot  check,  as  of  angels  near 
Whispering  tlioughls  of  heaven  to  quell  all  fear. 
Anew  I  thank  tliee  now,  oh  God  !  for  life, — 
And  with  keen  sense  of  joy  greet  sun  and  air; 
But,  when  I  think  how  hard  it  is  to  bear 
My  cross  'mid  worldly  men, — how  oft  the  strife 
Of  this  ill  world  doth  wound  the  tender  heart, 
Or  leaven  it  to  itself, — my  joy  dotli  fly. 
O  that  I  had  been  ready  to  depart '. 
It  is  as  hard  to  live  wvll,  as  to  die. 

M. 
Second  month,  1846. 


"THE  STIRRING  DRUMS." 

There's  a  spirit  comes  with  the  stirring  drums 

In  a  robe  of  flame  arrayed. 
And  the  magic  wand,  in  his  iron  hand, 
Is  a  bared  and  crimsoned  blade  ! 

By  the  mournful  air  of  the  man  of  prayer 

We  may  know  from  whence  he  comes, 

For  the  good  man  may  not  kneel  to  pray 

For  liini  with  the  "  stirring  drums." 

Wo!  wo  fjr  our  land!   for  Destruction's  brand 

Is  the  torch  that  leads  him  on, 
And  his  flying  steeds  but  increase  their  speed 
The  farther  his  car  has  gone  ! 

By  the  orphaned  child — by  the  widow,  wild, 

We  may  know  from  whence  he  comes. 
For  the  widow  weeps  while  her  husband  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  "  stirring  drums." 

Oh !  his  murderous  breath  hath  the  scent  of  death 

As  he  breathes  on  the  glowing  youth. 
Whose  hands  were  white  and  whose  souls  were  bright 
Till  he  dimmed  their  light  of  Truth. 

By  the  fearful  shriek — by  the  pallid  cheek, 

We  may  know  from  whence  he  comes. 
For  the  sister  weeps  while  her  brother  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  stirring  drums." 

Yet  they  madly  kneel  at  his  chariot  wheel, 

Till  he  binds  them  at  his  will. 
And  they  wear  the  stain  of  his  galling  chain 
Till  they  learn  like  him  to  "kill !" 

By  the  sad  tears  wrung  from  the  strong  and 
young 
We  may  know  from  whence  he  comes — 
For  the  brother  weeps  while  his  brother  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  "stirring  drums." 

And  they  call  him  War,  for  he  bears  afar 

From  many  a  peaceful  hearth 
The  brightest  gem  of  the  diadem 
That  crowned  its  bliss  on  earlh — 

By  the  deep,  deep  moan — by  the  deeper  groan, 

We  may  know  Irom  wlience  he  comes. 
For  the  father  weeps  while  his  loved  one  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  "  stirring  drums." 

May  the  hrave  not  shrink  from  the  a%vful  brink 

Of  the  "pit"  from  whence  he  came — 
From  the  "second  death"  of  his  murderous  breath 
And  his  fiuenchless  robe  of  flame  ? 

By   the   heart  that   breaks — by   the  heart  he 
breaks 
We  know  from  whence  he  comes. 
For  the  mother  weeps  as  her  loved  one  sleeps 
Unroused  by  the  "stirring  drums." 


In  the  eastern  clime  in  the  old( 
This  selfsame  spirit  led 

The  brave  of  old  to  a  deed  so  bold 
That  the  grave  gave  np  its  deaf 


tune 


By  the  pardoning  blood  of  the  Son  of  God 
We  know  from  whence  He  came, 

And  that  war  will  cease  for   the   Prince   of 
Peace 
Is  His  all-conquering  Name- 


An  Afternoon  Walk. 


THE  KETKEAT. 


On  Second-day  afternoon,  the  20lh  ult., 
two  of  us  bent  our  steps  to  the  southern  part 
of  the  City,  and  the  adjoining  district  of  Moy- 
amensing,  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
relative  to  the  statistics  of  crime  and  misery. 
The  first  place  we  visited  was  the  Moral  Re- 
treat for  Coloured  Persons.  It  is  in  Lombard 
Street  above  Seventh,  and  is  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Hetty  Reckless.  We 
Ibund  it  an  old,  painted,  two-story  frame  build- 
ing, indicating,  we  thought,  very  strongly  a 
limited  income  in  the  occupants.  We  inquired 
for  Hetty  Reckless,  and  being  introduced  to 
her,  were  invited  up  to  the  second  story, 
into  the  general  sewing-room  of  the  establish- 
ment. A  coloured  woman  was  busy  with  her 
needle  in  one  corner;  a  table  with  books,  tracts, 
muslin  and  finished  work  occupied  another 
corner  ;  and  in  the  centre  a  pair  of  quilting- 
frames,  from  which  a  quilt  had  probably  just 
been  taken,  still  remained  resting  on  the  tops 
of  chairs.  The  chairs,  the  furniture,  the  wood- 
work of  the  building — all  spoke  of  the  poverty 
of  the  institution.  We  found  Hetty  Reckless 
a  short  fleshy  woman  ; — one  in  whom,  after  a 
half  hour's  talk,  you  would  scarcely  fail  to  be 
interested.  Our  first  question  was.  Where  are 
the  inmates — those  lately  the  degraded  and 
miserable,  now  in  process  of  reformation  ? 
We  found,  to  our  sorrow,  that  the  funds  of  the 
institution  had  a  short  time  previously  become 
exhausted  ;  and  though  very  busy  and  useful 
in  winter,  spring  and  summer,  autumn  at 
the  Retreat  vvas  likely  to  glide  away,  without 
any  being  benefited  by  its  protecting  influence. 
There  is  no  deficiency  of  wretchedness,  misery 
and  vice  in  the  coloured  population, — there  is 
no  lack  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
Retreat,  but  the  matron  has  not  wherewithal 
to  feed  and  clotlie  them.  We  found,  on  inquiry 
that  the  benefit  of  this  charity  is  confined  to 
coloured  girls  and  women  of  the  lowest  and 
most  destitute  class.  Very  many  of  those  who 
have  been  its  irioral  patients  were  bone-pick- 
ers and  rag-gatherers,  who,  clothed  in  tat- 
ters, earned  a  bare  subsistence,  by  groping 
in  the  gutters,  and  amid  the  oflal  of  the  streets. 

In  the  first  rise  of  the  Institution,  Hetty 
Reckless  visited  some  of  the  lowest  haunts  of 
the  miserable  and  destitute,  inviting  them  to 
come  lo  the  shelter  of  this  house,  and  see  if  a 
remedy  might  not  bo  found  for  the  worst  ills 
of  their  condition.  Of  lale,  the  applications 
for  admission  being  more  than  their  house  can 
accommodate,  and  their  fund  support,  thoy 
make  their  selection  from  those  who  so  keenly 
feel  their  situations  as  of  their  own  choice  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  Retreat.  When  such  an 
one  first  enters  the  house,  the  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution arc  read  to  lier,  and  on  her  promise 
of  obeying  them,  she  is  admilted  as  one  of  the 
family.    These  rules  mjoin  the  patients  to  keep 


the  chambers  and  furniture  clean,  to  pay  due 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  their 
own  persons,  and  to  consult  their  own  comfort 
in  (heir  actions,  and  the  comfort  of  those 
around  them.  They  are  bound  to  wash  and 
iron  their  own  clothes,  to  abstain  from  profane 
and  indecent  language,  from  intoxicating  li- 
quor, and  from  quarrelling  with  each  other. 
Lastly,  they  are  lo  occupy  their  time  indus- 
triously, either  for  themselves,  or  the  good  of 
the  Institution,  and  are  never  to  go  out  of  the 
house,  except  with  the  permission  of  the  matron 
or  the  committee. 

The  first  thing  attended  to  after  the  admis- 
sion of  new  inmates,  is  of  necessity  seeing  to 
their  bodily  cleanliness,  and  furnishing  them 
with  new  clothes.  The  rags  they  bring  with 
them  can  readily  be  purified  by  nothing  less 
life-destroying  than  fire.  They  are  then  put 
to  such  employments  as  the  Association  can 
find  for  them.  Quilting,  coarse  sewing,  mak- 
ing carpet-rags.  After  keeping  them  a  few 
weeks,  during  which  they  generally  conduct 
themselves  with  propriety,  places  are  obtained 
for  them  in  the  country  ;  the  Association  fur- 
nishing them  with  two  suits  of  clothing.  The 
names  of  the  farmers  with  whom  they  are 
placed  are  recorded;  and  it  was  really  cheer- 
ing to  look  over  the  list,  and  to  see  how  many 
had  been  received  into  families  known  to  us, 
wherein  we  felt  assured  that  every  aid  would 
be  furnished,  as  far  as  caieful  superintendence 
and  kindness  could  aid,  in  strengthening  the  good 
workof  reformation' commenced  in  the  Retreat. 
In  a  small  book  is  collected  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  persons  well  known  to  us,  as  to  the 
good  character  maintained  by  some  of  these 
poor  women  in  their  new  situations.  Hetty 
said  that,  generally,  they  had  given  satisfaction 
wherever  they  iiad  been  placed  ;  and  this,  con- 
sidering ihe  depth  of  degradation  from  which 
they  had  been  rescued,  was  a  matter  of  greater 
wonder  to  us,  than  to  learn  there  were  excep- 
tions to  Ihe  rule.  When  the  girls  are  placed 
in  situations  not  very  remote  from  the  City, 
Hetty  visits  them  in  their  new  homes. 

In  a  conversation  we  had  with  her  on  the 
misery  and  depravity  of  the  coloured  popula- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  City,  she  told 
us  many  painfully  interesting  particulars,  which 
had  come  under  her  own  observation,  relative 
lo  the  manner  in  which  some  live.  She 
monlioncd  one  establishment  in  Baker  street, 
where  the  poor  miserable  victims  of  ignorance 
and  vice,  who  liavc  no  homes,  are,  when  they 
can  beg,  sleal,  or  earn  enough  to  pay  for  it, 
furnished  with  lodgings.  The  rooms  of  the 
house  are  divided  inio  narrow  stalls  like  those 
in  stables  for  horses,  into  which  a  little  straw 
is  shaken,  and  this  is  all  the  bed  furnished. 
Yet  for  some  of  these  stalls  ten  cents  is  charg- 
ed a  night,  the  occupant  having  the  privilege 
of  taking  to  his  or  her  lodging-place  as  many 
as  they  will  hold.  Sometimes  they  have  twelve 
persons  in  them,  a  small  sum  being  paid  by 
each.  The  principal  amount  of  the  woes  and 
vices  of  the  negroes  in  that  neighbouriiood  she 
attributes  to  the  grog-shops. 

After  hearing  her  details  relative  to  the  lodg- 
ings of  these  poor  outcasts  from  home  and 
comfort,  we  went  with  her  into  the  chambers 
of  the  Retreat,  to  see  what  accommodations  it 


THE  FKIEND. 
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liad  lo  otFcr  in  exchange.  We  wore  much 
gratified.  Every  thing  appeared  comfortable 
and  neat.  No  wonder  that  the  tenants  of  stalls, 
the  liers  on  dirty  straw,  those  dependant  on 
begging  for  support,  when  they  have  once  ex- 
perienced the  comforts  of  a  good  bed,  the  lux- 
ury of  clean  sheets,  the  satisfaction  of  certain 
though  coarse  meals,  should  be  willing  to  en- 
deavour to  control  their  evil  habits,  that  they 
may  not  lose  their  place  at  the  Retreat,  and 
thereby  the  hope  of  a  future  good  home. 

On  going  down  stairs,  we  found  a  new  ap- 
plicant for  admission.  A  poor  miserably 
dressed,  yet  not  a  bad  looking  coloured  girl. 
She  appeared  to  be  about  17  years  of  age,  and 
had  a  child,  perhaps  a  year  old,  in  her  arms. 
Hetty  liad  told  us  that  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution were  expended,  and  that  until  they  had 
the  means  of  furnishing  clean  clothing  and 
food,  no  more  could  be  taken  in.  Knowing 
this,  feelings  of  commiseration  were  awaken- 
ed in  us,  as  we  gazed  on  this  girl,  about  to  be 
turned  away,  and  a  heart-ache  followed,  which 
has  continued  ever  since.  We  wished  to  have 
had  some  conversation  with  the  child-mother, 
but  Hetty  inviting  us  to  follow  her,  we  passed 
on.  On  the  first  floor  is  an  inlant-school  for 
coloured  children,  supported  by  the  old  Aboli- 
tion Society.  The  pupils  now  number  60,  and 
one  of  the  teachers  informed  us  there  were 
not  unfrequently  that  many  in  attendance. 
There  were  among  them  many  with  bright 
faces,  beaming  with  intelligence.  The  school- 
room is  altogether  inadequate  in  size,  for  the 
healthy  accommodation  of  such  a  school. 

The  members  of  the  Coloured  Moral  Reform 
Society  are  all  of  African  descent,  and  they 
are  such  as  are  most  anxious  to  raise  their 
race  from  the  degradation  into  which  their 
vicious  habits,  and  the  infiuence  of  parents  and 
associates  have  sunk  them.  We  left  their  Re- 
treat with  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  its  supporters,  and  with  desire 
that  those  among  Friends  who  have  the  good 
of  the  coloured  people  at  heart,  would  of  their 
abundance  be  willing  to  render  pecuniary  aid. 

(To  be  cnncludeil.) 

For  "TheFrieii.l." 

Epistle  of  William  Pcnn. 

"While  some  would  persuade  us  that  differ- 
ences of  sentiment  in  points  of  doctrine  is  of 
little  more  moment  than  the  diflercnt  pronunci- 
ations of"  Shibboleth,"  and  by  this  means  lead 
the  unwary  from  the  Truth,  it  will  be  benefi- 
cial frequently  to  recur  to  the  language  of  the 
first  Friends,  wiio,  with  great  zeal  and  plain- 
ness contended  for  the  faith  as  delivered  to 
them.  The  following  epistle,  written  by  Wil- 
liam  Pcnn,  when  travelling  in  Europe,  shows 
the  importance  which  he  attached  to  the  Di- 
vine call  extended  to  himself  and  fellow-sol- 
diers, and  the  weight  of  responsibility  they 
were  under,  to  hold  fast  the  banner  given  them 
to  display  because  of  the  Truth,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  themselves,  and  those  who  were  to  be 
called  and  instructed  by  their  instrumentality. 
It  is  full  of  the  Divine  savour,  and  we  may 
hope  that  its  insertion  in  "  The  Friend"  will 
animate  and  encourage  those  who  love  the 
same  cause,  to  hold  fast  their  faith  unflinch- 


ingly, and  that  the  young  disciple  who  has  not 
long  been  eidisted  in  the  Lamb's  army,  will 
derive  instruction  and  courage  to  press  for- 
ward in  the  same  path  which  they  trod.  Fear 
not  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  plea- 
sure to  give  you  the  kingdom,  as  you  follow 
the  all-conquering  Captain  faithfully,  not  suf- 
fering the  oppositions,  or  the  discouragements 
of  the  Sauballats  of  the  day,  to  turn  you  away 
from  the  luichangeable  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

To  the  Churches  of  Jcsvs  tlirovghotif  the 
World,  gal/ierid'  and  stttUd  in' his  Etrr- 
tial  Light,  Power  and  Sjiirit,  to  he  one 
Holt/  Flock,  Family,  and  Hoiis(hold,  to 
the  Lord,  i^c. 

Dear  Friends  and  Brethren, — 

Who  have  been  visited  with  the  fatherly  vis- 
itation from  on  high,  and  have  received  God's 
eternal  Word  and  testament  in  your  hearts,  by 
which  you  have  been  gathered  home  to  Christ 
Jesus,  the  true  shepherd,  from  all  the  idol- 
;  shepherds,  and  their  barren  mountains  and  un- 
I  profitable  hills,  where  you  have  been  scatter- 
ed in  the  dark  and  gloomy  day  of  apostasy  ; 
and  by  his  light,  spirit,  and  power,  have  been 
convinced  of  sin,  righteousness  and  judgment, 
and  can  say.  The  prince  of  this  world  is  judg- 
ed by  his  holy,  righteous,  and  powerful  ap- 
pearance in  you,  unto  whom  all  judgment  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  committed  ;  who  is  the 
blessed  Lamb  of  God,  the  Light  and  Saviour 
of  the  world  ;  who  is  King  of  Salem  and 
Prince  of  Peace  :  my  soul  loves  you  with  ever- 
lasting love ;  even,  with  the  love  with  which 
my  God,  and  your  God,  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  hath  loved  me,  and  visited  my  soul, 
and  your  souls  ;  in  this  do  I  dearly  salute  and 
embrace  you  all,  in  this  the  day  of  the  fulfil- 
ling of  his  glorious  promises  to  his  churches 
in  the  wilderness,  and  witnesses  in  sack-cloth. 

And,  O,  magnified  be  his  name,  and  ever- 
lastingly praised  and  renc 
power  and  arm,  by  whici 
unto  us,  and  brought  salvation  near  us !  For 
he  hath  found  us  out,  and  hath  heard  our  soli- 
tary cries,  the  deep  and  mournful  supplications 
of  our  bowed  spirits,  when  we  were  as  the  lit- 
tle silly  dove  without  its  mate,  and  the  lonely 
pelican  in  the  wilderness ;  when  we  were 
ready  lo  cry  out.  Is  there  none  to  save!  Is 
there  none  to  help!  O  when  shall  the  time 
and  times,  and  half  a  time,  be  finished  !  When 
shall  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
days  be  accomplished  !  And  when  shall  the 
abomination  that  stands  in  the  holy  place,  be 
casl^ut!  When  shall  the  captivity  of  the 
people  be  turned  back  !  O  when  shall  Baby- 
lon come  into  remembrance  before  God  ;  the 
dragon,  beast,  and  false  prophet  be  cast  into 
the  lake  !  And  when  shall  the  law  go  forth 
out  of  Sion,  and  the  Word  of  the  Lord  out  of 
Jerusalem  !  When  shall  Sion  become  the  joy, 
and  Jerusalem  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  ! 
And  when  shall  the  earth  be  covered  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea  ! 

Friends,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  hath 
heard  our  cries,  and  the  full  time  is  come,  yea, 
the  appointed  time  is  come,  and  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal   Spirit  in  our  hearts   hath  been 


heard  on  this  wise  many  a  time:  Awake  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  I  will  give  thee  life  :  arise 
out  of  the  dust,  and  shine  ;  for  thy  light  is 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  lord  is  risen  upon 
thee.  And  the  Lord  God  hath  given  us  that 
light  by  which  we  have  comprehended  the 
darkness  in  ourselves  and  in  the  world  :  And 
as  we  have  believed  in  it,  dwelt  in  if,  and 
\M«lked  in  it,  we  have  received  power  lo  over- 
come the  evil  one  in  all  his  appearances  in  our- 
selves ;  and  faithfully  and  boldly  lo  testily 
against  him  in  the  world.  And  the  blood  of 
Jesus  in  this  holy  way  of  the  light  have  we 
lelt  in  our  souls,  to  cleanse  us  from  unrighteous- 
ness, and  give  us  to  know  the  mystery  of  the 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel  one  with  another, 
which  stands  in  life  and  immortality.  And 
hero  we  become  an  holy  household  and  family 
unto  God,  that  live  in  his  presence  day  and 
night,  to  do  his  will,  as  becometh  his  redeemed 
and  ransomed  children  by  the  most  precious 
blood  of  his  Son,  and  no  more  to  return  to 
folly. 

And,  Friends,  let  it  never  pass  out  of  our 
remembrance,  what  our  God  hath  done  lor  us, 
since  he  hath  made  us  a  people.  Hath  any 
weapon  formed  against  us  prospered  ?  Hath 
he  culled  us,  and  not  protected  us  ?  Hath  he 
given  power  to  conceive,  and  not  to  bring 
forth?  Hath  he  not  sheltered  us  in  many  a 
storm  ?  Did  he  ever  leave  us  under  the  re- 
proaches and  contradictions  of  men  ?  Nay, 
hath  he  not  spoken  peace  lo  us !  Were  we 
ever  cast  out  by  men,  and  he  forsook  us?  No, 
the  Lord  hath  taken  us  up.  Were  we  ever  in 
prison,  and  he  visited  us  not  ?  Hungry,  and 
he  fed  us  not?  Naked,  and  he  clothed  us 
not  ?  Or  have  we  been  sick,  and  he  came  not 
to  see  us?  When  were  the  jails  so  close,  that 
he  could  not  come  in  ?  And  the  dungeons  so 
dark,  that  he  caused  not  his  light  to  shine  upon 
us?  O  nay  ;  he  hath  never  left  us,  nor  for- 
saken us  ;  yea,  he  hath  provided  richly  for 
ned  be  his  holy  j  us  ;  he  hath  brought  us  into  ihe  wilderness, 
he  hath  reached  not  lo  starve  us,  but  try  us  ;  yet  not  above  our 
measure.  For  he  fed  us  with  manna  from  on 
high,  with  pure  honey  and  water  out  of  the 
rock,  and  gave  his  good  Spirit  to  sustain  us. 
By  night  ho  was  a  pillar  of  fire  to  us,  lo  com- 
fort us  ;  and  by  day  a  pillar  of  cloud,  lo  hide 
and  shelter  us.  He  was  a  shadow  of  a  mightv 
rock,  that  followed  us;  and  we  never  wanted 
a  brook  by  the  way  to  refresh  os.  Was  God 
good  to  Israel  outward  ?  much  more  hath  he 
abounded  to  his  spiritual  Israel,  the  proper 
seed  and  offspring  of  himself  O  the  noble 
deeds  and  valiant  acts,  that  he  hath  wrought 
in  our  day  for  our  deliverance !  He  hath 
caused  one  to  chase  ten,  and  ten  an  hundred, 
and  an  hundred  a  thousand  many  a  time. 
None  hath  been  able  to  snatch  us  out  of  his 
hands,  who  abode  in  his  truth.  For  though 
the  winds  have  blown,  and  the  sea  hath  raged, 
yet  hath  he  rebuked  the  winds  and  ihe  sea  for 
his  seed's  sake  ;  he  hath  said  to  the  winds, 
Be  still  ;  and  to  the  sea,  Thus  far  shall  thou 
come  and  no  farther.  He  hath  cast  up  a  high 
way  for  his  ransomed  to  walk  in,  so  plain, 
ihat  though  a  fool  he  shall  not  err  therein. 
This  is  the  Light,  in  which  all  nations  of  them 
that  are  saved  must  walk  forever. 

And  therefore,  Friends,  let  us  stay  our  minds 
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in  tlie  light  of  tlie  Lord  forever  ;  and  lei  the 
awe,  tear,  and  dread  of  the  Ahnighty  dwell  in 
us  ;  and  let  his  Holy  Spirit  be  known  to  be  a 
covering  to  us,  that  from  the  spirit  of  this 
world  we  may  be  chastely  kept  and  preserved 
nnto  God,  in  the  holy  light  and  self-denying 
life  of  Jesus,  who  hath  offered  himself  up  once 
for  all,  leaving  us  an  example  that  we  should 
also  follow  his  sleps  ;  that  as  he  our  dearLoi'd 
and   Master,  so  we   his  servants,   and   friends, 


and  children,  might  by  the  Eternal  Spirit  offer  ,1^^   ^i^-^i,     ^j-  ^^^■^  g,^^,^^  .^^j      .  ,1,^;,. 

up  ourselves  to  God,  in  body,  in  soul,  and  in 
spirit,  which  are  his  ;  that  we  may  be  his  work- 
manship, created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works,  to  the   praise  of  him  that  hath  called 

us  ;  which  calling  is  an  high  and  holy  calling, |s;;("g;-^;p;.;^3i;3-QPjhggp;;;i^^;7„,;jo-^^^^ 
by  the  eternal   Light  and    Spirit   in  our   con-     ^p,^   ^y  the  Executive  of  ihe  United  States. 


For  "The Friend." 

Friends  and  the  Indians. 

In  179.''i,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  "  For  Promoting  the  Im- 
provement and  Gradual  Civilizalion  of  the  In- 
dian Natives."  In  1796,  "  The  Committe,  af- 
ter fully  conferring  on  the  objects  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  carefully  considering  the  means 
most  likely  to  promote  them,  believed  it  proper 
to  learn  the  disposition  of  the  various  tribes  in 
prepa 

nds  for  the  reception  of  the  intended  aid 
With  this  view  circular  letters  from  the  Commit- 
tee were,  in  1796,  addressed  to  various  tribes, 
accompanied  with  one  from  the  Secretary  of 


sciences.  O  that  it  might  forever  remain 
high  estimation  with  us  I  And  that  it  may  be 
the  daily  watch  and  rravel  of  us  all,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  holy  and  living  God,  that  hath 
called  us,  to  make  our  great  call   and  election 


These  letters,  in  a  guarded  manner  commu 
cated  tothe  Indians  our  intention  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  such  as  should  early  apply  to  us. 
The  Oneidas,  and  those  Indians  settled  on  the 
Oneida  reservation,  comprehending  the  Stock 


sure,  which   many  have  neglected  to  do,  who:  ,jj.jjgg^  ^^,,j  ^  p^^,.j  ^^-^^^  Tuscaroras,  were  the 


have  been  convinced  by  the  blessed  light  and 
truth  of  Christ  Jesus  revealed  in  their  hearts, 
and  who  for  a  time  have  walked  among  us, 
have  been  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
and  turned  their  hands  from  the  plough,  and 
deserted  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  and  gone  back 
into  Egypt  again  ;  whereby  the  heathens  have 
blasphemed,  and  the  way  and  people  of  the 
Lord  greatly  have  sutfered. 

Therefore,  O  my  dear  Friends  and  brethren, 
in  the  sense  of  that  life  and  power,  that  God 


only  tribes  who,  at  that  time  appeared  willing 
to  be  instructed  in  husbandry,"  &c. 

Visit  to  tlie  Indians  in  17SS. 
The  Committee  having  concluded  to  make 
an  attempt  at  civilizing  some  of  the  Indian  Na- 
tives on  the  North  Western  border  of  Penn- 
sylvania, residing  on  the  Alleghany  river,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  Joshua  Sharpl 
companied  severa' 


Friends  on  a  visit  to  Corn- 


from    Heaven   so    gloriously    hath    dispensed  planter,  near  whose  land  they  proposed  to  com 
among  us,  and  by  which  he  hath  given  us  mul-  j  mence  their  operations,  of  which  he  preserved 


tiplied  assurances  of  his  loving-kindness  unto 
us,  and  crowned  us  together  with  heavenly  do- 
minion, and  in  which  my  spirit  is  at  this  time 
broken  before  the  Lord  ;  do  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  watch  continually,  lest  any  of 
you,  that  have  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  fall  by 
temptation  ;  and  by  carelessness  and  neglect 
tempt  the  living  God  to  withdraw  his  fatherly 
visitation  from  any  of  you,  and  finally  to  desert 
such  ;  for  the  Lord  our  God  is  a  jealous  God, 
and  he  will  not  give  his  glory  unto  another. 
He  hath  given  to  man  all  but  man  himself, 
and  him  he  hath  reserved  for  his  own  peculiar 
service,  to  build  him  up  a  glorious  temple  to 
himself;  so  that  we  are  bought  with  a  price, 
and  we  are  not -our  own. 

Therefore  let  us  continually  watch,  and 
stand  in  awe,  that  we  grieve  not  his  holy  Spirit, 
nor  turn  his  grace  into  wantonness.  But  all 
of  us,  let  us  wait,  and  that  in  a  holy  travail  of 
spirit,  to  know  ourselves  sealed  by  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  unto  the  day  of  our  complete  redemp- 
tion; when  not  only  all  our  sins,  but  all  sor- 
rows, sighings  and  tears  shall  be  wiped  away 
from  our  eyes  ;  and  everlasting  songs  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving  shall  melodiously  fill  our 
hearts  to  God,  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and 
to  his  blessed  immaculate  Lamb,  who  by  his 
most  precious  blood  shall  have  completely 
redeemed  us  from  the  earth,  and  written  our 
names  in  the  Book  of  Life. 


Saw  my  proper  and  principal  work  to  bo  in 
the  closet,  not  in  the  field.— />/•.  Rutty. 


some  account.  They  set  out  from  Chester 
County,  on  the  1st  of  the  Fifth  month,  and 
rode  through  Sbippensburg,  Strasburg,  crossed 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  on  the  9th 
•cached  Redstone,  and  attended  the  meeting 
here,  and  next  day  arrived  in  Pittsburgli. 

J.  S.  says  : — "  It  was  the  time  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Supreme  Court  when  we  arrived  here, 
and  we  had  some  fears  whether  we  should  get 
accommodations  for  ourselves  and  horses  ;  but 
having  inquired  for  the  best  tavern  before  we 
crossed  the  river,  we  were  recommended  to 
he  Green  Tree  ;  where  after  some  hesitation 
ve  were  taken  in,  and  found  good  accommo- 
dations. Some  discouragement  attended  my 
mind  on  the  way  hither,  concerning  the  busi- 
ness we  were  going  on — being  important,  and 
to  be  transacted  among  a  people  of  strange 
language,  in  a  wilderness  country,  and  under 
great  uncertainly  how  we  should  be  able  to 
get  the  goods  we  have  in  care  to  our  desired 
port ;  but  upon  our  arrival  here,  and  bein^in- 
t reduced  to  some  for  whom  we  had  letters  of 
credit,  we  met  with  a  very  kind  reception,  and 
they  appeared  hearty  in  assisting  us,  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  goods  sent  from  Philadel- 
phia arrived  safely  a  few  days  ago,  and  were 
in  the  public  store-house.  The  deputy  Quar- 
ter Master  said,  that  he  would  send  them  to 
Cornplanler's  village,  which  was  about  140 
miles  by  land,  but  much  more  by  water; — that 
it  was  a  good  time  for  them  to  go,  the  river 
being  neither  too  low,  nor  too  high. 

11th.  We  had  an  interview  with  General 
Wilkinson  this  morning.  He  received  us  very 
[respectfully,  ap[)eared  well   satisfied  with  the 


business  we  were  going  on,  and  cheerfully 
disposed  to  assist  us  in  our  undertaking.  He 
gave  the  deputy  Quarter  Master  who  bore  us 
company,  directions,  in  our  hearing,  to  for- 
ward our  goods  to  Cornplanter's  settlement  ; 
and  invited  us  to  take  dinner  with  him,  which 
kindness  we  acknowledged,  but  excused  our- 
selves on  account  of  our  business. 

All  hands  were  now  employed  in  procur- 
ing the  necessary  articles  to  be  sent  into  the 
Indian  country.  The  deputy  provided  a  boat, 
sent  a  wagon  to  take  our  goods  from  the  pub- 
lic store,  which  was  in  the  fort,  and  convey 
those  we  had  procured  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  to  the  wharf,  and  put  on  board  the 
boat  before  evening.  Those  sent  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  what  we  procured  here,  weighed 
about  4,700  lbs.,  for  which  the  boatman  was 
to  have  twenty  shillings  per  hundred  weight 
for  taking  up  to  the  settlement,  which  we  af- 
terwards understood  from  him,  was  270  miles 
by  water.  He  agreed  to  set  off  with  them  in 
two  or  three  days,  estimating  it  would  take 
eighteen  days  to  reach  the  settlement. 

12th.  Several  of  our  number  waited  on  the 
General  this  morning,  agreeably  to  his  re- 
quest, and  had  a  satisfactory  interview.  To 
encourage  the  business  and  assist  therein,  he 
presente'd  us  with  the  following  letters,  and 
when  we  came  away,  accompanied  us  through 
the  guards,  and  respectfully  took  his  leave  of 
us. 

"  Head  Quarters,  Pittsburgh, 
May  the  12th,  1798. 

"Sir: — This  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr. 
,  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia, who,  with  several  associates,  is  on  a  visit 
to  the  Seneca  Nation,  with  views  to  make  some 
establishment  which  may  prove  useful  to  those 
people,  and  interesting  to  the  rights  of  human- 
ity.    You  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  Mr.  

a  guide,  provisions,  and  any  accommodations 
he  may  need,  charging  the  accruing  expenses 
to  the  proper  head. 

With  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

James  Wilkinson. 

"  Captain  Fowler, 

Agent  Qr.  Mr.  Gen.  Fort  Franklin." 
"  To  Cornplanter  and  the  Village  Chiefs  of  the 

Seneca  Nation. 
"  Friends  and  Brothers  : 

"  The  bearer,  one  of  our  beloved  men  among 
the  people  called  Quakers,  visits  you,  with 
several  good  men  from  the  same  Society,  who 
intend  to  sit  down  amongst  you,  in  order  to 
instruct  our  red  brethren  in  works  of  useful- 
ness, and  to  point  out  to  them  the  path  of  vir- 
tue, which  leads  to  the  blissful  mansions  of  the 
Great  Spirit,  the  Father  of  light  and  life. 

"Brothers,  I  charge  you  to  take  this,  our 
beloved  man,  and  his  companions,  by  the 
hand,  and  to  treat  them  with  kindness  and 
sincerity.  Open  your  ears,  and  listen  to  what 
they  say  ; — open  your  eyes,  and  follow  their 
footsteps;  then  will  your  old  men,  your  wives, 
your  children,  and  your  children's  children 
iivc  in  security,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
life;  and  the  red  people  and  the  white  people 
on  this  great  island,  will  soon  become  as  one. 

"  Brethren  and  Children,  let  this  admonition 
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sink  deep  into  your  hearts  ;  and  may  you  be  la  young  man  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had 
blessed  with  a  clear  sky,  smooth  roads,  and  ,  just  arrived,  and  arrayed  in  our  cave  dresses, 
plentiful  harvests  to  the  end  of  your  days.     1    we  were  on  our  way  soon  alter  breakfast,  glad 


commend  you  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  am  in  heart  your  friend, 

Jasiks  \V'ilkinson. 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the  U. 

States." 
Being  now  ready  to  depart,  we  took  leave  of 
several  of  the  first  characters   of  this   place. 


to  exchange  the  hot,  relaxing  air  without,  for 
the  cool,  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  subterra- 
nean territory. 

At  The  Rotunda  we  turned  to  the  right  and 
entered  Audubon's  Avenue,  a  very  wide  pass- 
age, in  places  rendered  difficult  by  tlie  rough 
rocks  we  had  to  climb  over  ;  elsewhere,  a  fine 


who  wished  us  success,  and  affectionately  bade  bed  of  nitrous  earth  eased  our  leet,  and  an  arch 
us  farewell.  Crossing  the  Alleghany,  we  en-  of  solid  rock  formed  an  appropriate  roof.  This 
tered  a  wilderness  country,  but  little  inhabited, !  led  us  to  the  Little  Bat  Room,  where  it  is  said 

thousands  of  bats  hybernate,  finding  their  way 


the  settlements  not  more  than 
years  old,  and  scarce  of  provisions  for  man 
and  horse.  Feeding  at  Durkin's,  18  miles,  we 
got  in  the  evening  to  a  place  called  the  Double 
Cabin,  15  miles.  Here  we  could  get  neither 
pasture,  hay,  corn,  nor  oats  for  our  horses  ; 
but  having  a  little  oats  with  us,  we  fed  them, 
and  tied  them  to  stakes  until  morning.  After 
partaking  of  some  of  our  victuals,  we  wrajipi^d 
ourselves  in  our  blankets,  and  tried  to  get  some 
sleep  on  the  earthen  floor,  being  all  the  bed  we 
could  meet  with. 

13ih.  We  were  stirring  betimes  this  morn- 
ing, as  our  bed  was  not  inviting  to  indulge  na- 
ture, and  in  7^  miles  came  to  a  poor  cabin. 
Here  we  got  some  oats  for  our  horses,  and  let 
them  pick  a  little  in  the  woods.  We  found  a 
great  change  since  we  left  Redstone ;  the  sea- 
son is  backward,  the  leaves  just  putting  out, 
and  there  is  next  to  no  pasture  in  the  woods  ; 
that  it  looks  likely  our  horses  will  suffer  much 
when  we  get  among  the  Indians.  We  break- 
fasted on  our  own  provisions,  and  proceeded 
twelve  miles  further,  where  after  feeding  our 
horses,  we  took  dinner  in  like  manner,  and  got 
to  Fort  Franklin  before  4  o'clock,  14i  miles, 
pretty  much  fatigued,  part  of  our  road  being 
tedious  and  rough,  and  we  sensibly  felt  the 
effect  of  our  poor  night's  lodging.  We  met 
with  few  houses  in  this  day's  ride,  Thecoun 
try  was  pretty  level  except  about  Sandy  Creek 
The  town  of  Franklin  [now  Venango  countv,] 
is  situated  close  on  the  side  of  French  Creek  ; 
it  contains  ten  or  twelve  log  houses:  they  were 
built  under  cover  of  an  old  fort,  which  is  now 
demolished,  and  a  new  one  erected  half  a  mile 
lower  down  the  creek,  just  above  ils  junction 
with  the  Alleghany  River.  Two  of  us  waited 
on  Captain  Fowler,  and  presented  General 
Wilkinson's  letter ;  upon  reading  which,  he 
manifested  great  respect,  and  a  full  disposition 
to  comply  with  its  contents.  He  kindly  invit- 
ed us  to  take  breakfast  with  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. 


For  "The  Friend." 

TUE  MAMMOTH  CAVE, 

ED3I0NDS0N  COUNTY,  KENTUCKY. 

CConcludeil  from  page  8.) 

Before  leaving  the  cave  on  the  second  day, 
Stephen  had  strongly  excited  our  imaginations 
by  an  imperfect  description  of  the  Black  Cham- 
bers. We  therefore  agreed  with  him,  to  return 
the  next  day  and  explore  these  wonderful  and 
extensive  avenues. 

The  next  morning  adding  to  our  company 


out  into  the  regions  of  light  and  life,  whei: 
spring  returns.  Here  our  guide  commenced 
loading  himself  with  stones,  and  whilst  won- 
dering at  his  strange  fancy,  we  received  an  in- 
timation to  follow  his  example.  We  are  now 
at  the  Crevice  Pit,  an  aperture  on  the  left  hand, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  rough  gothic  arch, 
reaching  from  the  top  of  the  cavern  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  opening  inio  the  Mammoth  Dome. 
Into  it  Stephen  threw  one  of  his  stones.  This 
we  could  hear  bounding  from  ledge  to  ledge, 
until  finally  a  splash  came  sounding  dimly  on 
the  ear.  Again  and  again  we  repeated  the 
experiment,  and  the  stones  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock  conveyed  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  im- 
mense depth,  as  the  sounds  came  fainter  and 
fainter,  until  the  dull  splash  from  the  water 
far  below  us,  brought  back  the  information  that 
our  messengers  had  done  their  office  and  were 
at  rest. 

Beyond  Crevice  Pit  to  the  right  is  a  small 
chamber  leading  to  the  Black  Chimney,  a 
round  opening  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  with 
horizontal  grooves  4  feet  apart.  The  guide 
clambered  up  above  us,  and  placing  several 
lights  around  it,  enabled  us  to  view  this  singu 
lar  opening  to  great  advantage.  It  seemed  as 
if  an  immense  cane  might  have  been  imbedded 
in  yielding  mud,  and,  decaying  away,  left  the 
impress  in  the  solid  rock.  'The  little' chamber 
we  entered  was  rich  in  a  beautiful  dcndroida 
formation,  blackened,  according  to  our  guide, 
by  a  combination  of  iron. 

We  did  not  go  on  any  farther  in  that  direc 
tion,  but  turning  back  entered  the  Main  Cave 
at  The  Rotunda,  and  continued  on  towards  the 
interior.  Bending  our  course  round  the  Gi- 
ant's Coffin,  we  went  down  the  Steeps  of  Time, 
and  through  the  Deserted  Chambers,  passing 
the  beautifully  draperied  Side  Saddle  Pit,  and 
descended  by  the  old  ladder  into  the  Labyrinth, 
whose  ups  and  downs  soon  brought  us  to  Go- 
rin,  the  glory  of  domes.  Stationing  the  women 
at  the  window  where  they  had  stood  in  our 
former  visit  to  this  spot,  Stephen  led  the  men 
up  a  ladder,  across  a  small  plank  and  along  a 
rough  passage  to  an  aperture,  through  which 
we  climbed,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  shelving 
platform  within  the  dome,  commanding  a  fine 
view  of  it;  indeed,  Stephen  said  it  was  the 
only  place  from  which  Gorin  could  be  viewed 
to  advantage.  "  Stephen,  can't  the  girls  get 
hero?"  said  one.  A  short  parley  ensued,  per- 
mission was  granted,  and  we  started  to  assist 
them,  but  before  we  had  gone  many  steps  we 
met  them  on  their  way  to  us.  As  soon  as 
they  had  heard  the  question,  "  Can't  the  girls 
get  here  ?"  they  had  started  by  themselves  to 


join  us,  without  waiting  for  the  answer.  When 
all  were  securely  seated  on  the  dangerous 
ledge  within  the  dome,  a  Bengal  light  shed  a 
transitory  splendour  around.  When  it  had 
faded  away,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Ihc  Gi- 
ant's Coffin,  where  our  company  divided.  The 
girls  went  by  themselves  towards  the  moulh  of 
the  Cave,  and  enjoyed  a  solitary  walk  length- 
ened out  10  about  three  miles,  by  their  turning 
aside  to  take  a  parting  look  at  the  objects  of 
interest  in  Gothic  Avenue.  The  others  with 
Stephen  passed  on  to  the  Black  Chambers. 

The  Black  (Chambers  are  perhaps  the  wild- 
est and  grandest  portion  of  the  whole  Cave. 
In  some  parts  the  avenue  is  100  yards  wide, 
and  spanned  by  a  single  arch.  The  floor  is 
covered  with  piles  of  loose  rocks,  not  stones, 
for  they  are  of  great  size,  and  so  thick,  that 
a  misstep  might  precipitate  one  many  feet  be- 
tween the  edges  of  adjoining  pieces.  The 
acicular  crystalline  formation,  so  abundant  be- 
yond the  rivers,  is  found  here,  assuming  vari- 
ous forms,  but  is  not  of  that  pure  white,  which 
renders  Cleaveland's  Cabinet  so  beautiful.  Our 
guide  bid  us  notice  a  triangular  rock  on  which 
we  stood.  We  went  forward,  wound  through 
ditferi-nt  ways,  and  at  length  found  ourselves 
again  on  the  rock,  from  which  we  had  started, 
so  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  believing  it 
would  be  an  easy  thing  to  lose  ourselves  in 
this  part  of  the  cave,  or  to  account  for  the 
adventures  of  a  party,  who  were  wandering 
about  here  for  hours,  almost  in  despair  of  ever 
gain  seeing  tlie  light  of  day,  and  who  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  to  the  i\Iain  Cave  just  as 
heir  lamps  went  out. 

After  leaving  the  Black  Chambers  we  con- 
tinued with  the  stranger  and  guide  during  their 
explorations,  which  were  confined  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  Cave,  visited  on  our  first  day's 
ramble. 

The  next  morning  we  took  our  departure 
from  the  Cave  Hotel,  and  as  we  rode  along, 
on  our  way  back  to  Bowling  Green,  felt  as  if 
we  neilher  wished  to  see  nor  hear  anything. 
The  mind  was  full,  and  needed  rest  to  enable 
it  to  digest  the  many  new,  grand  and  beautiful 
things  that  had  been  presented  to  it  during  the 
three  days  before. 


Of  all  the  incidents  which  go  to  illuslrate 
the  hori'ors  of  war,  we  have  seen  none  which 
presents  them  to  the  mind  in  a  more  striking 
and  powerful  manner  than  the  present  condi- 
lion  of  the  South  Carolina  regiment  of  Volun- 
teers.— They  left  their  homes  six  months  ago, 
about  800  strong  ;  of  this  number  140  died  at 
Vera  Cruz  or  on  the  march  to  Puebia,  360 
were  left  sick  in  the  various  hospitals.  About 
272  were  in  a  condition  to  fight  in  the  late 
battle,  and  of  that  number  137  (including  Iheir 
gallant  Colonel,  Pierce  M.  Butler,)  wore  killed 
or  wounded,  leaving  a  meagre  remnant  of  135, 
a  rnoicty  of  whom  may  yet  perhaps  fall  in  bat- 
tle or  perish  by  disease  before  the  war  shall 
terminate.  What  a  contrast  will  the  return 
home  of  this  shattered  corps  present  to  the 
■  pride,  pomp  and  circumslancr;"  whii-h  altcnd- 
d  their  enlistment  and  departure  fur  ihc  seat 
of  war. — Richmond  \Vhi<;. 
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The  Georgia  Regiment. — Col.  H.  R.  Jack- 
son, of  Ihe  Georgia^regimcnt,  has  reached  his 
home  at  Savannah,  after  a  year's  faithful  ser- 
vice in  Mexico.  01'  the  910  men  with  which 
he  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  only  about  450 
were  mustered  regularly  out  of  service  at  New 
Orleans,  the  others  having  either  died  or  been 
dismissed  from  the  service  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  some  other  cause.  The  Georgia  regi- 
ment (but  owing  to  no  fault  of  theirs)  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  being  engaged  in  battle  dur- 
ing their  term  of  service.— LuCe  Paper. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  Western  Agricultural  School. 

The  Western  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends 
of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  has  established  a 
school  under  the  above  name  near  Bloomfield 
meeting-house,  Parke  county,  Indiana.  Funds 
having  been  obtained,  amounting  to  about 
$1200,  sufficient  to  purchase  a  small  farm  of 
twenty-nine  acres,  at  Bloomfield,  and  to  build 
a  school-house,  the  Institution  was  opened  at 
that  place  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1846,  the 
school  having  been  temporarily  located  at  Su- 
"ar  Plane  for  one  year  previous  to  this  date. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  is  designed  to  give  a 
libei-ul  and  practical  education  to  pupils  of  both 
sexes.  186  pupils  have  attended  the  school 
since  its  commencement,  between  30  and  40 
of  whom  were  preparing  themselves  for  teach 
ers. 

"  The  design  of  this  Institution  is  to  afford 
youth  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  liberal 
education  without  the  loss  of  their  health.  It 
aims  to  inspire  a  high  estimate  of  the  import 
ance  of  labour,  and  a  love  for  rural  pursuits  ; 
to  introduce  the  most  useful  studies,  and  espc 
cially  those  which  illustrate  agriculture  ;  and 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  manual  labour  as  fast 
as  circumstances  will  permit."  A  number  of 
the  students  it  is  slated,  have  nearly  paid  their 
expenses,  by  the  labour  performed  in  the  inter- 
vals of  study.  The  pupils  have  as  yet  been 
boarded  in  the  neighbourhood  for  want  of  pro- 
per accommodations  at  the  Institution.  Friends 
in  England  have  given  £100  sterling  in  aid  of 
the  school,  a  sum  which  the  Institution  has  not 
the  means  of  increasing,  so  as  to  erect  a  board- 
ing-house, and  provide  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  teaching  Natural  Phifisophy  and  Chemis- 
try. The  Principal  of  the  School,  Harvey 
Thomas,  is  at  present  in  this  city,  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  subscriptions  in  aid  of  this  inter- 
esting Instit^ulion.  Friends  disposed  to  contri- 
butclo  this  object  are  requested  to  leave  their 
subscriptions  with  E.  &  C.  Yarnall  or  Daniel 
B.  Smith  ;  or  with  John  Stokes,  No.  74  Mar- 
shall street. 

The  Christian's  Deufh.— The  decline  of 
the  righteous  is  like  the  setting  of  the  glorious 
sun  ;  though  each  leavelh  us  in  darkness,  yet 
is  their  splendour  unextinguished.  When 
therefore,  wo  mourn  at  their  departure,  we 
mourn  not  for  them,  but  for  ourselves.  And 
when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  a  Christian 
friend,  the  pleasing  recollection  of  his  spotltws 
purity  of  character,  and  the  imshaken  since- 
rity of  his   Christian    purity,  cheers  our   des- 


ponding spirits,  and  sweetens  the  cup  of  afflic- 
tion.— Ed-tract. 


THE  ruiEN©. 


TENTH  MONTH 


For  a  succession  of  months  the  public  mind 
has  been  held  in  anxious  suspense  as  relates 
to  the  war  of  invasion,  depredation  and  cruel- 
ty, begun  and  carried  on  by  this  government 
against  our  neighbours  in  Mexico,  At  one 
time  we  have  had  rumours  of  a  fresh  battle  or 
of  a  threatened  one, — at  another,  illusive  pros- 
pects of  peace  have  been  reported  by  the  news- 
papers; thus  keeping  up  a  constant  fluctuation 
between  hope  and  fearful  apprehension.  At 
length,  however,  the  melancholy  certainty  has 
reached  us  ;  another  and  another  bloody  con- 
flict has  taken  place.  The  loss  on  the  part  of 
Ihe  United  States  in  killed  and  wounded  not 
less  than  one  thousand ;  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
(including  prisoners,)  is  stated  at  from  five  to 
six  thousand..  The  principal  engagements 
occurred  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  Eighth 
inonlh,  four  miles  from  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  between  about  7000  U.  S.  troops,  and 
20,000  Mexicans.  "  The  destruction  of  life," 
says  one  account,  "  has  been  deplorably  severe 
on  both  sides,  but  especially  among  the  Mexi- 
cans. Many  widows  have  been  made ;  many 
homes  filled  with  anguish."  The  battle  of  the 
20fh  resulted  in  a  total  defeat  of  the  Mexicans. 
Subsequently  an  armistice  was  arranged  be- 
tween the  contending  parties,  and  it  is  suppos- 
ed negotiations  for  peace  ensued.  That  the 
negotiations  may  prove  successful  must  be  the 
fervent  breathing  of  every  seriously  reflecting 
mind.  We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination 
to  enter  further  into  details  of  these  murderous 
and  sanguinary  conflicts  between  two  neigh- 
bouring and  Christian  communities,  (what  a 
gross  misnomer  !)  and  there  is  no  need — the 
papers  of  both  city  and  country  are  abundant- 
ly fraught  with  them. 

For  the  due  appreciation  of  the  article  on 
our  first  page,  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing, the  expediency  of  keeping  in  view  the  hy- 
pothetical form  chosen  by  the  writer, — in  other 
words,  what  probably  would  be  the  language 
of  Ihe  philosophical  writer  of  history— some 
future  Robertson  or  Prescot — at  some  remote 
era  of  succeeding  time. 


What  a  fearful  and  disgusting  state  of  socie- 
ty does  the  following  description  exhibit!  Is 
it  not  to  be  attributed  to  habits  of  debasing  in- 
timacy with  a  class  of  poor  human  beings, 
which  slave-holding  has  degraded  to  the  level 
of  the  brute  creation — a  system  which  brings 
a  curse  upon  the  slaveholder  and  his  children, 
and  in  many  cases  on  Ihe  destitute  coloured 
man  and  woman  ? 

"  The  negro  boy  who  murdered  his  master 
near  Flemingsburg,  Kentucky,  was  executed 
at  that  place,  on  Monday  week.  The  Flag 
says,  there  was  an  inunense  crowd  of  people 
present,  which  pressed  forward  to  the  gallows 


'  amidst  laughing,  jeers,  and  awful  oaths.' 
After  the  execution,  drunkenness  and  fighting 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  before  the 
corpse  was  cold,  trials  for  fighting  were  being 
held  in  the  Court  house." 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  6th  of  Tenth  month,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  M.,  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
Bible  Depository. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion   of  Friends    for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  4th  inst.,  at  the  usual  place. 
Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  15lh  inst,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
school  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 
And  the  Visitinij  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  to  commence  on  Third- 
day  morning,  the  12th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1847. 
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Errata  in  last  number:  In  "Sea-Side  Versos," 
7tli  lineoflhc  6th  stanza,  for  "tinged,"  read  "  tingcth." 

In  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Ezra  Comfort,  furnish- 
cd  us  last  week,  his  death  should  have  been  stated  to 
have  occurred  on  Second-day  evening  the  30th  of 
Eighth  month. 

Married,  at  Friends'  Meeting,  Frankford,  Pa.,  on 
the  9th  of  Ninth  month,  Tuomas  Tmorp,  son  of  James 
Thorp,  to  Anna,  daughter  of  the  late  Jonathan  P.  and 
Alice  Knight,  aU  of  that  place. 
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that  I  felt 
danced 


For  •■  The  Friend." 

Schomburgk's  Expcdiliun. 

(Concluiicd  from  page  ID.) 
THE    CATARACTS. 

"  We  saw  on  the  morning  of  Ihe  27lh  a 
hirge  amphitheatre  of  hills  about  liUO  to  2H0 
feet  high,  which  surrounded  the  broad  expanse 
of  the  river,  here  from  east  to  west  about  3 
miles  broad,  the  hills  covered  with  a  thick  for- 
est of  umbrageous  trees.  The  intermediate 
space  between  hills  and  hills  was  broken  up 
by  islets ;  blocks  of  granite  heaped  up  in  the 
most  fantastic  forms  met  the  eye  in  every  di- 
rfcli^v,  and  |  ."ilict  ■'•  thc»Jangers  we  should 
have  to  encounter.  In  advance  of  the  others, 
I  gave  orders  to  the  coxswain  to  halt  at  one  of 
the  rocky  islets,  and  climbing  to  the  summit, 
our  route  lay  before  us.  The  remembrance 
of  what  I  felt  at  the  sight  befcre  me  will  re- 
main as  long  as  memory  lasts.  Enormous 
masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron,  extended  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  against  which  the 
river  daslned  its  waters  with  the  greatest  fury, 
the  white  foam  forming  the  strongest  contrast 
with  the  gloomy  tint  of  the  rocky  masses  ;  and 
when  my  looks  fell  upon  the  miserable  skiffs 
to  which  our  lives  would  be  confided,  skiffs 
whose  construction  could  not  boast  of  a  woody 
fibre,  when  I  recollected  the  privations  we  had 
all  suffered  and  our  consequently  enfeebled  state, 
our  only  hope  of  surmounting  the  dangers  be- 
fore us,  rested  upon  Him  who  is  almighty,  and 
whose  aims  and  ends  we  poor  mortals  cannot 
fathom. 

"  It  was  impossible  to  give  orders,  or  ma- 1 
turely  to  consider  and  pre-arrange  what  was  !  [passed  four  days  before,]  163  feet, 
to  be  done  ;  we  had  to  leave  our  actions  to  I  "  How  shall  I  describe  the  three  succeeding 
circumstances,  and  till  the  moment  should  ar-  j  days  !  The  river  being  much  lower  than  we 
rive  for  averting  the  dangers  we  had  to  brave,  j  had  found  it  in  1836,  rapids  and  falls  impeded 
As  I  have  generally  done,  so  I  did  in  the  pre-  its  course  where  seven  years  before  we  had 
sent  instance:  I  took  the  lead  in  my  boat  and  |  found  no  difliculties,  and  now,  with  increasing 


apprehension  while  my  light  skifT;  when  we  should  once  gain  the  lower  Coren- 
d  upon  the  contending  waves",  and  pass-  tyne  and  the  settlements  where  we  had  sojourn- 
ed between  the  black  pointed  rocks  that  beset  ed  on  a  former  occasion, 
its  course — though  1  have  passed  hundreds  of  I  "  We  started  from  the  Great  Cataracts,  [a 
catarar'i,  it  wo--.'.u  'e  sheer  b..  'ado  to  assert  j  conipai'<-  of].'?.]  with  ci-j'  i  lbs.  of  far'nha  (a 
ihui  I  aid  not  bieafiie  quicker  ur  feel  my  chest  coarse  kind  of  tapioca),  anu  had  a  journey  of 
more  contracted  than  usual  when  passing  a   from  three  to  four  days  before  us  ere  we  could 

reach  human  habitations,  supposing  even  that 
the  Indians  had  not  removed.  1  had  therefore 
I  experienced  when,  having  arrived  at  the  foot  to  reduce  our  allowances  to  three  ounces  a  day. 
of  the  cataract,  my  boat  bore  round  to  await  i  Since  our  provisions  had  been  so  short,  Mr. 
the  descent  of  the  others,  and  1  witnessed  the   Goodall  scrupulously  divided  the  quantity  of 


fall  ;  but  I  may  with   trulli   declare  tl 
feelings  were  trifling  when  compared  to  what 


imminent  danger  of  every  successive  skiff  as 
it  hurried  down  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow, 
and  when  the  slightest  mismanagement  might 
entail  destruction  to  those  who  were  in  it.  And 
how  frequently  had  I  not  to  endure  this  pain- 
ful excitement  during  the  course  of  this  day  ! 
[  now  called  to  mind,  that  about  the  same  time 
of  the  year,  in  1836,  when  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  cataracts,  the  Caribs  had  told  me  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  the  falls  of  the  river  above 
them,  and  that  it  was  only  when  the  river  was 
full  to  overflowing  that  thoy  could  be  sur- 
mounted. 

"  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  we  halted  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  no  guides, 
and  circumstances,  and  our  experience  of  for- 
situations  of  the  snni"  nature,  coulu  alone 
direct  us  in  selecting  our  path,  where,  as  far 
asthe  eye  could  reach,  rocks  and  foaming  mass- 
es of  water  were  visible.  We  had  to  contend 
with  legions  of  ants  for  the  possession  of  our 
camp,  and  received  many  a  bite." 

On  the  next  day,  ."  We  had  to  unload  our 
craft  twice  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  great  cataracts,  I  sent  ofl' 
at  the  dawn  of  day  the  interpreter  Sororeng 
and  another  Indian  to  seek  for  the  portage 
which  I  knew  from  my  former  journey  up  to 
Corcntyne  to  exist,  but  the  position  of  which 
the  Caribs  had  kept  secret  from  us  in  18."36. 
We  now  unloaded  for  the  third  time,  and  took 
baggage  and  boats  for  about  a  mile  overland, 
and  arrived  at  the  other  end  of  the  portage.  1 
was  here  among  objects  familiar  to  me — the 
great  cataracts  of  the  Corcntyne.  Baromet- 
rical observations  gave  me  for  the  descent  from 
the  place  where  we  disembarked  |§  the  deep 
and  extensive  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  great  falls 
90   feet ;    but   from  Lord   Stanley's  cataract. 


ordered  the  others  to  follow  it  at  the  necessary 
interval,  if  it  should  pass  successfully,  or  to 
profit  by  any  disaster  which  might  befall  us, 
__by  avoiding  the  danger.  Far  be  it  from  me 
'to  seek  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  belief 


labour,  our  exhausted  state  was  the  more 
keenly  felt.  Several  of  the  Indians  suffered 
from  fever  ;  the  greatest  persuasion  was  neces- 
sary to  encourage  our  people,  and  show  them 
in  perspective  the  plenty  they  would  enjoy 


farinha  in  15  portions,  and  we  allowed  every 
person  to  lake  his  share,  reserving  the  two 
last  for  ourselves,  in  order  to  prove  to  the 
crew  that  we  did  not  wish  to  fare  belter  than 
thoy.  I  had  been  in  similar  straits  before, 
and'  the  small  quantity  which  fell  to  my  share 
was  partaken  of  in  small  pinches,  and  thus 
prolonged  the  enjoyment ;  but  poor  Mr.  Good- 
all  knew  no  economy  in  such  a  case,  and  des- 
patched his  share  instanter — the  consequence 
was,  he  suffered  more  severely.  In  spite  of 
our  debility,  we  paddled  from  daylight  until  5 
and  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  and  from  the 
29th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October,  we 
failed  in  shooting  any  bird,  or  catching  any- 
fish,  to  add  to  our  meagre  allowan'-c. 

•'On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  October  we 
divided  the  last  of  our  provisions,  amounting 
to  something  more  than  two  ounces  to  each 
ndividual ;  but  happily,  on  the  evening  of  that 
day,  after  having  travelled  26  days  without 
meeting  a  human  being,  we  entered  the  Carib 
settlement  of  Tomatai." 

Once  more  among  the  haunts  of  men,  the 
remaining  difficulties  were  soon  surmounted  ; 
the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Corcntyne  was 
abandoned,  and  by  an. overland  route,  in  ele- 
ven days  more,  Georgetown — the  capital  of 
British  Guayana,  and  the  original  point  of 
departure — was  safely  reached. 

"  We  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  a 
kind  Providence  which  had  thus  conducted 
safely  through  so  many  dangers,  had  crowned 
with  success  the  mission  which  had  been  our 
object,  and  enabled  us  to  perform  our  arduous 
duties  without  the  loss  of  a  single  human 
life." 

What  those  duties  were,  independent  of  the 
hazard  and  labour  of  travel  and  transport,  the 
reader  may  form  some  judgment  from  the  fol- 
lowing summary. 

"  The  determination  of  the  latitude  of  174 
different  points,  obtained  by  4824  altitudes  of 
heavenly  bodies,"  and  of  the  longitude  of  223 
difl"erent  stations,  by  5801  observations  ;  mak- 
ing, with  other  observations,  about  15,500  in 
all.  "  The  barometer,  with  the  attached  and 
detached  thermometers,  were  regularly  observ- 
ed whenever  we  remained  stationary  ;  besides 
which,  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  eva- 
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poration,  the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell,  the 
extreme  ol"  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  several 
other  ineteorological  investigations  were  car- 
ried on  wherever  circumstances  allowed  it. 
The  number  of  barometrical  and  thermoinetri- 
cal  observations  alone  amount  to  6692  ;"  which 
•would  make,  from  the  30th  of  Fourth  month — 
the  day  when  the  expedition  left  Pirara — to 
the  r2lh  of  Tenth  month,  when  it  arrived  at 
Georgetown,  upwards  of  40  observations  a  day, 
for  167  days. 

"  It  is  no  doubt  very  difficult,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  convey  with  safety  a  collection 
of  objects  of  natural  history  from  foreign  parts 
to  Europe  ;  but  the  greatest  difficulties  are  con- 
nected with  transporting  objects  of  that  de- 
scription over  pathless  regions,  such  as  those 
in  the  interior  of  Guayana,  where  beasts 
of  burden  are  unknown,  and  where,  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  rivers,  still  greater  hazards  are  en- 
countered in  the  shape  of  dangerous  cataracts 
and  rapids. 

"  I  have  frequently  lost,  by  accidents  which 
occurred  to  our  boats,  the  collections  which  I 
had  brought  together  with  the  greatest  exer- 
tions, or,  as  in  the  instance  related  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
them.  It  gives  me,  therefore,  great  pleasure 
to  be  enabled  to  add  something  to  the  national 
collections  in  the  British  Museum,  where  I 
have  deposited  about  2500  specimens  of  dried 
plants,  100  specimens  of  woods,  a  quantity  of 
dried  fruits,  a  flower  and  young  leaf  of  that 
wonderful  plant  the  Victoria  Regia,  and  seve- 
ral other  botanical  objects  preserved  in  spirits; 
a  collection  of  bird's  skins;  upwards  of  100 
specimens  of  fishes,  in  spirits,  from  the  rivers 
of  the  interior  of  Guayana;  a  geological  col- 
lection extending  from  the  Orinoco  to  the  equa- 
tor ;  and  an  ethnological  collection,  consisting 
chiefly  of  numerous  weapons  and  the  house- 
hold utensils  of  the  Indians  of  Guayana. 

"  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  been 
presented  with  some  skulls  and  with  a  perfect 
skeleton,  as  well  as  a  number  of  plaster  casts 
of  Indians.  The  model  room  of  the  Admiralty 
has  received  106  specimens  of  woods,  many 
of  them  accompanied  by  dried  twigs,  some  of 
them  with  the  flower  of  the  tree  which  furnish- 
ed the  specimen  ;  and  ditfcrent  scientific  socie- 
ties and  institutions  have  been  presented  with 
various  curiosities  from  Guayana.  The  Royal 
Garden  at  Kew  has  received  several  living 
plants,  chiefly  of  that  interesting  family  the 
Orchidece. 

"  I  cannot  conclude  this  memoir  without 
drawing  particular  attention  to  Bunten's  siphon 
barometer,  whose  advantages  are  incalculable 
for  those  who  traverse  wild  and  pathless  re- 
gions. It  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  proof 
against  the  casualties  which  usually  befall  that 
delicate  instrument. 

"  I  liavc  now  drawn  attention  to  the  general 
results  of  my  exploring  tours  ;  many  of  the 
elements  collected  remain  in  their  crude  state, 
my  active  life  not  having  |>ermilted  me  as  yet 
to  turn  them  to  account,  but  I  trust  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  me  for  woiking  up  these 
materials,  in  order  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  the  physical  geography  and  natural  history 
of  Guayana,  as  also  of  man,  chiefly  as  he  is 


exhibited  in  the  few  remainsrfjf  the  aboriginal 
races,  thinly  dispersed  over  many  hundred 
thousand  square  miles,  and  fearfully  hasten- 
ing, as  by  a  divine  decree,  to  complete  extinc- 
tion." 

This  interesting  memoir  was  read  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  and 
published  in  the  15th  volume  of  its  Journal. 


A  New  Mail  Agent. — Much  has  heen  sung 
and  said,  says  the  Baltimore  American,  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  canine  species,  and  of  the  many 
useful  services  they  have  been  made  to  perform 
for  man  ;  but,  until  lately,  we  have  never  heard 
of  any  of  them  being  pressed  into  the  service 
of  the  mail,  and  made  to  act  as  a  sort  of  des- 
patch post.  This  has  been  accomplished, 
however,  by  a  very  respectable  gentleman  and 
farmer  living  on  one  of  the  many  rivers  which 
empty  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  gentle- 
man resides  some  distance  from  any  post  town, 
and  is  fond  of  having  the  current  news  of  the 
day,  but  for  a  long  time  he  found  it  diflicult  to 
gratify  his  inclination  in  this  respect.  He  has, 
however,  hit  upon  the  following  expedient,  by 
which  he  obtains  his  desires.  A  steamboat 
which  leaves  Baltimore  several  times  during 
each  week,  passes  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
shore,  at  which  his  residence  is  situated.  As 
the  boat  passes  up  the  river,  he  may  be  seen 
on  the  bank  with  a  noble  Newfoundland  dog 
at  his  side.  At  a  given  signal  the  dog  plunges 
into  the  water,  and  makes  his  way  rapidly  to 
the  boat ;  as  he  nears  it,  a  bladder  containing 
the  daily  papers  of  Baltimore,  is  thrown  out, 
which  the  dog  immediately  seizes,  and  with  a 
faithfulness  and  despatch  which  would  serve 
as  an  example  to  many  of  the  government 
mail  agents,  makes  his  way  back  to  the  shore 
and  deposits  his  mail  at  his  master's  feet.  So 
well  accustomed  has  the  dog  become  to  this 
service,  that  when  the  mail  fails,  and  no  bag 
is  thrown  to  him  from  the  boat,  he  shows  an 
evident  disappointment  and  unwillingness  to 
return  without  it. 

Epistle  of  Wiiilam  Pcnn. 

To  the  Churches  of  Jcsvs  throvghovt  the 
World,  gathered  and  settled  in  his  Eter- 
nal Light,  Power  and  Spirit,  to  be  one 
Holy  Flock,  Family,  and  Household,  to 
the  Lord,  t^'c. 


Friends,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  hath  often 
brought  you  into  my  remembrance,  since  1 
have  been  in  this  desolate  land  ;  and  with  joy 
uuutterabl^have  I  had  sweet  and  precious  iijl- 
lowship  with  you  in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  that 
overcometh  the  world  :  for,  though  absent  in 
body,  yet  present  in  him  that  is  omnipresent. 
And  1  can  truly  say,  you  are  very  near  and 
very  dear  unto  me  ;  and  the  love  that  God  hath 
raised  in  my  heart  unto  you,  surjjasscs  the 
love  of  women.  And  our  testimony,  I  am  well 
satisfied,  is  sealed  up  together.  And  I  am 
well  assured,  that  all  that  love  the  Light,  shall 
endure  to  the  end  throughout  all  tribulations, 
and  in  the  end  obtain  eternal  salvation. 

And  now,  Friends,  as  I  have  been  travelling 
in  this  dark  and  solitary  land,  the  great  work 


of  the  Lord  in  the  earth  has  been  often  pre- 
sented unto  my  view,  and  the  day  of  the  Lord 
hath  been  deeply  upon  me,  and  my  soul  and 
spirit  hath  frequently  been  possessed  with  an 
holy  and  weighty  concern  lor  the  glory  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  the  spreading  of  his 
everlasting  Truth,  and  the  prosperity  of  it 
through  all  nations;  that  the  very  ends  of  the 
earth  may  look  to  him,  and  may  know  Christ 
the  Light  to  be  given  to  them  for  their  salva- 
tion. And  when  the  sense  of  these  things  hath 
been  deeply  upon  me,  an  holy  and  strong  cry 
God  hath  raised  in  my  soul  to  him,  that  we, 
who  have  known  this  fatherly  visitation  from 
on  high,  and  who  have  beheld  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness, 
who  is  full  of  grace,  and  full  of  truth,  and 
have  beheld  his  glory,  and  confessed  it  to  be 
the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God  ;  and 
who  by  obedience  to  his  appearance  are  become 
the  children  of  Light,  and  of  the  day,  and  as 
the  first  fruits  to  God  after  this  long  night  of 
apostacy,  might  forever  walk  and  dwell  in  his 
holy  covenant,  Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the 
world;  because  in  him  we  have  always  peace, 
but  out  of  him  comes  all  the  trouble. 

And  whilst  this  heavenly  sense  rested  with 
me,  the  Lord  God,  that  made  me,  and  called 
me  by  his  grace  unto  salvation,  laid  it  upon 
me,  to  visit  you  in  an  holy  exhortation.  And 
it  is  the  exhortation  of  my  life  at  this  lime,  in 
the  earnest  and  fervent  motion  of  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  Jesus,  to  beseech  you  all,  who  are 
turned  to  the  Light  of  Christ,  that  shineth  in 
your  hearts,  and  believe  in  it ;  that  you  care- 
fully and  faithfully  walk  in  it,  in  the  same 
dread,  awe  aird  fear,  in  which  you  began  ;  that 
that  holy  poverty  of  spirit,  that  is  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  was  in  the  days  of 
your  first  love,  may  dwell  and  rest  with  you; 
that  you  may  daily  feel  the  same  heavenly 
hunger  and  thirst,  the  same  lowliness  and  hu- 
mility of  mind,  the  same  zeal  and  tenderness, 
and  the  same  sincerity  and  love  unfeigned  ; 
that  God  may  fill  you  out  of  his  heavenly  trea- 
sure with  the  riches  of  life,  and  crown  you 
with  holy  victory  and  dominion  over  the  god 
and  spirit  of  this  world.  That  your  Alpha 
may  be  your  Omega,  and  your  Author  your 
Finishes,  and  your  first  love  your  last  love; 
that  so  no.'ie  may  make  shipwreck  of  faith,  and 
of  a  good  conscience,  nor  faint  by  the  way. 
And  as  in  this  state  we  are  kept  in  holy  watch- 
fulness to  God,  as  in  the  beginning,  the  table 
which  our  Heavenly  Father  spreads,  and  the 
blessings  with  which  he  compasseth  us  about, 
shall  not  become  a  snare  unto  us,  nor  shall  we 
turn  the  grace  and  mercies  of  the  Lord  into 
wantonness  ;  but  we  shall  eat  and  drink  in  an 
holy  fear,  apparel  ourselves  in  fear,  buy  and 
sell  in  fear,  visit  one  another  in  fear;  keep 
meetings,  and  there  wait  upon  the  Lord  in 
fear  :  Yea,  whatsoever  we  take  in  hand  to  do, 
it  shall  be  in  the  holy  fear  of  God,  and  with  on 
holy  tenderness  of  his  glory,  and  regard  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  Truth  :  Yea,  we  shall  deny 
ourselves  not  only  in  the  unlawful  things,  but 
in  the  things  that  are  even  lawful  to  us,  for  the 
sake  of  the  many  millions  that  are  unconverted 
to  (iod. 

For,  my  Friends  and  Brethren,  God  hath 
laid  upon  us  (whom  he  hath  honoured  with  the 
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beginning  of  his  great  work  in  the  world)  tlie 
care  botli  of  this  age,  and  of  the  ages  to  come  ; 
that  they  may  walk,  as  they  have  us  for  ex- 
amples :  yea,  the  Lord  God  liath  chosen  you 
to  place  his  name  in  you  ;  the  Lord  hath  en- 
trusted you  with  his  glory,  that  you  might  hold 
it  forth  to  all  nations  ;  and  that  the  geuei-atiuns 
unborn  may  call  you  blessed. 
'  Tiierefoie,  let  none  be  treacherous  to  the 
Lord,  nor  reward  him  evil  for  good  ;  nor  be- 
tray his  cause  directly  by  wilful  wickedness, 
nor  indirectly  by  negligence  and  unfaithful- 
ness: but  be  zealous  and  valiant  lor  truth  on 
earth  ;  let  none  be  slolhlul  or  careless.  O  re- 
member the  slothful  servant's  slate.  And  let 
the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord  overcome 
every  soul  to  faithfulness  ;  for  with  him  are 
riches  and  honour,  and  every  good  thing.  And 
whither  should  any  go  ?  He  hath  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  O,  let  none  lose  their  testimony, 
but  hold  it  up  for  God  ;  let  thy  gift  be  never  so 
small,  thy  testimony  never  so  little.  Througli 
thy  whole  conversation  bear  it  for  God  ;  and 
be  true  to  what  thou  art  convinced  of:  and 
wait  all  upon  the  Lord,  that  you  may  grow  in 
your  heavenly  testimony  ;  that  life  may  fill 
your  hearts,  your  houses,  and  your  meetings; 
that  you  may  daily  wait  to  know,  and  to  re- 
ceive power  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earth,  as 
it  is  in  heaven. 

And  O !  that  the  cross  of  Jesus  may  be  in 
high  and  honourable  esteem  with  every  one  ; 
that  the  liberty  of  all  may  stand  in  the  cross, 
which  alone  preservelh  :  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God,  that  crucifiolh  us  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  to  us.  And  through  death,  way  is  made 
unto  life  and  immortality  ;  which  by  this  bless- 
ed cross,  the  gospel,  the  power,  is  brought  to 
light.  So  shall  the  seed  of  life  that  God  hath 
sown  in  our  hearts,  grow  ;  and  in  that  seed 
shall  we  all  come  to  be  blessed,  unto  whom 
God  hath  appointed  the  dominion  over  us.  And 
it  is  good  for  all  to  live  under  the  holy  govern- 
ment of  it;  for  the  ways  of  it  arc  the  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  its  paths  are  peace  ;  and 
all  that  are  born  of  it,  can  say.  Thy  sceptre  is 
a  sceptre  of  righteousness.  And,  O  !  that  all 
Friends  everywhere,  may  continually  bow  unto 
his  righteous  sceptre,  and  keep  to  his  holy  law, 
which  is  written  in  their  hearts,  that  it  may 
be  a  light  to  their  feet,  and  a  lantern  to  their 
paths.  So  shall  they  come  to  witness  that 
holy  promise  made  good  unto  them,  that  the 
Spirit,  which  I  have  given  unto  him,  the  Seed  ; 
and  the  words  which  I  have  put  into  his  mouth, 
shall  not  depart  from  him,  nor  from  his  seed, 
nor  from  his  seed's  seed  unto  all  generations. 
Wherefore,  Friends,  redeem  the  time,  be. 
cause  the  days  are  evil  ;  God  hath  given  you 
to  see  they  are  so.  And  be  ye  separated  more 
and  more,  yea,  perfectly  disentangled  from  the 
cares  of  this  world.  And  be  ye  not  cumbered 
with  the  many  things  ;  but  stand  loose  from 
the  things  that  are  seen,  which  are  temporal. 
And  you  that  are  poor  murmur  not ;  but  be 
patient,  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  submit  to 
his  providence,  and  he  will  provide  for  you, 
that  which  is  convenient  for  you,  the  days  of 
your  appointed  time.  And  you  that  are  rich, 
keep  in  the  moderation,  and  strive  not  to  mul- 
tiply earthly  treasure,  nor  to  heap  up  uncer- 
tain riches  to  yourselves  ;  but  what  God  hath 


given  you  more  than  what  is  convenient  for  |  that  the  eye  is  never  unrelieved  by  something 
your  own  use,  wait  for  his  wisdom,  to  employ  l  pleasant  to  rest  upon.  1  would  gladly  dispense 
it  for  his  glory  :  that  you  may  be  faithful  stew-  j  with  some  majesty  and  sublimity,  for  the  sake 
ards  of  this  world's  mammon;  and  the  Lord  j  of  beholding  the  comfort  and  plenty  that  adorn 


God  shall  reward  you  into  your  bosoms,  of  the 
iches  of  that  kingdom  that  shall  never  have 
an  end. 

O  my  Friends  and  brethren,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  in  bonds  or  at  liberty,  in  whatsoever 
state  you  arc,  the  salutation  of  the  universal 
lile  of  Jesus  is  to  you.  And  the  e.\hortation 
is,  to  bow  to  what  is  made  known  unto  you  ; 
and  in  the  Light,  by  which  ye  have  received 
in  measure  the  knowledge  of  God,  watch  and 
wait  diligently  to  the  farther  revelation  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  God  unto  you,  that  ye  may 
be  endued  from  on  high  with  power  and  might 
in  your  inward  man,  to  answer  the  call  and 
requirings  of  the  Lord  ;  that  ye  may  be  ena- 
bled to  make  known  to  the  nations,  what  is 
the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  blessed  mystery 
in  the  Gentiles  ;  which  is  Christ  Jesus  the  Light 
of  the  world,  in  you  the  hope  of  glory-  For 
this  I  have  to  tell  you  in  the  vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty, that  the  day  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
nations  about  you,  and  of  the  sounding  of  the 
Gospel  trumpet  unto  the  inhabitanl.s  of  the 
earth,  is  just  at  the  door.  And  Ihey  that  aie 
worthy,  who  have  kept  their  habitation  from 
the  beginning,  and  have  dwelt  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith  that  overcometh  the  world,  and  have 
kept  the  bond  of  peace,  the  Lord  God  will  ini- 
power  and  spirit  you  to  go  forth  with  his  ever- 
lasting Word  and  Testament  to  awaken,  and 
gather  kindreds,  languages,  and  people  to  the 
glory  of  the  rising  of  the  Gentiles'  light  ;  who 
is  God's  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

(To  be  concludcil.) 


The  Lakes  of  England— tlie  Poet  Wordsworth— 
Swarthmorc  Uall. 

[[n  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard  of  30th  ult.,  is 
a  letter  from  a  Dublin  correspondent  con- 
taining a  sprightly  account  of  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land, recently  made  by  him,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts.] 

In  England,  "  the  Lakes"  are  the  great  at- 
traction to  tourists  and  lovers  of  the  pictur- 
esque. It  will  doubtlesss  amuse  you — natives 
of  a  country  whose  lakes  are  inland  seas — tc 
learn  that  Windermere,  the  largest  of  the  Eng^ 
lish  lakes,  is  only  eleven  miles  long  and  one 
mile  wide.  Most  of  the  others  are  much 
smaller — some  no  larger  than  a  pond  in  a  gen 
tleman's  park.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
English  Switzerland  is  perhaps  3.5  miles  by 
2.5.  Even  of  this  little  paiadise,  I  visited  only 
a  small  portion,  though  I  saw  a  good  deal  of 
it,  as  Moses  saw  the  promised  land,  afar  off, 
from  a  mountain  top. 

The  highest  of  the  Cumberland  hills,  Scaw- 
fell  Pike,  is  3,160  feet  high.  These  elevations 
are  not  very  imposing,  yet  the  outlines  of  many 
of  the  mountains  are  so  rugged,  picturesque, 
and  alpine,  and  the  surface  of  the  intervening 
country  so  charmingly  interspersed  with  lakes, 
rugged  glens,  cultivated  valleys,  wooded  and 
pasture  lands,  that  nothing  can  be  more  de- 
lightful. The  whole  surface  is  so  diversified 
by  the  hand  of  nature,  or  the  induslry  of  man, 


this  mountain  scenery,  and  the  aspect  of  i 
pcndcnce,  self-respect  and  honesty  that  distin- 
guish the  inhabitants.  I  could  not'help  con- 
■  lually  and  painfully  contrasting  all  I  saw 
th  the  state  of  things  in  poor  Ireland.  The 
population  is  by  no  means  dense — indeed,  it  is 
■ather  thinly  scattered  ;  yet  all  the  land  that 
s  not  occupied  by  mountain  or  pasture,  is 
carefully  cultivated,  the  fences  in  good  repair, 
he  dwellings  commodious,  and  furnished  with 
all  the  appliances  of  civilization.  The  people 
are  well-led,  and  well-clad  in  whole  clothes.  I 
but  one  ragged,  bare-footed  woman,  and 
she  was  an  Irish  pauper. 

The  little  wayside  inns  in  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  are  wonderful  for  their  com- 
pleteness, snugness,  and  neatness.  Every- 
thing is  beautifully  clean — every  article  glitters 
that  can  be  made  to  shine.  There  is  abundance 
of  all  that  is  good  and  nice,  and  the  attendance 
"s  prompt  and  cleanly. 

I  lately  observed  to  you,  that  although  I  take 
a  keen  pleasure  in  beautiilil  and  romantic 
scenery,  I  would  rather  see  the  poet  Words- 
worth "than  all  his  lakes  and  mountains.  I 
little  anticipated  that  my  wish  would  so  soon 
be  gratified.  When  I  decided  to  visit  this  dis- 
trict, I  wrote  to  a  literary  friend  in  England, 
who  kindly  and'  promptly  provided  me  with  a 
letter  of  miroduction,  which  made  my  way 
very  easy.  It  represented  me  as  being  familiar 
with  the  state  of  Ireland  under  its  recent  severe 
affliction  ;  I  had  thus  something  to  talk  of,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  venerable  poet's  desire 
for  information  on  this  subject,  the  interview 
was  much  longer  than  I  anticipated.  He  is  a 
remarkably  fine  old  man.  Though  in  his  78th 
year,  he  walks  with  the  apparent  firmness  and 
strength  of  a  man  of  40.  He  remarked  that 
he  does  not  feel  his  years  press  heavily  upon 
him.  His  forehead  is  bald  and  his  hair  is 
grey,  but  there  is  no  other  indication  of  his 
very  advanced  age.  He  appears  to  enjoy  as 
keenly  as  ever  the  charming  scenery  amidst 
which  he  resides,  and  which  is  identified  with 
his  fame.  His  house  is  a  modest  structure, 
two  stories  high,  partaking  more  of  the  cottage 
than  the  gentleman's  seat,  and  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  delightful  situations  you  can  ima- 
gine. It  is  perched  on  a  hill-side,  embosomed 
ui  verdure,  with  hills  enclosing  it  on  every 
side  except  towards  the  South,  where  Lake 
Windermere  extends  in  all  its  placid  and  sylvan 
beauty. 

I  cannot  express  to  you  how  gratified  I  was 
by  conversing,  in  such  a  place,  with  one  whose 
name  is  as  coinpletely  identified  with  our  lan- 
guage as  that  of  any  writer  of  former  days. 
From  my  childhood  I  have  delighted  in  some 
of  his  effusions,  and  the  older  I  grow,  the  more 
keenly  I  can  appreciate  others  of  his  writings. 
Thecoulemplative,  peaceful,  quiet  beauty  which 
breathes  through  much  that  he  has  written, 
enchains  the  atTections  in  the  long  run  more 
surely  than  the  stormy  and  passionate  effu- 
sions'that  charm  the  youthful  imagination. 

In  front  of  the  house  is  a  green,  grassy 
mound,  from  whr'nce  vou  have  a  most  enchant- 
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ing  prospect.  The  garden  is  of  the  old-fashion- 
ed kind,  country-like,  and  without  pretension. 
One  of  the  walks  is  sentinelled  on  each  side  by 
a  row  of  hollyhocks  of  the  most  varied  hues. 
The  whole  air  of  the  poet's  residence,  grounds 
and  garden,  was  greatly  to  my  liking.  There 
was  no  pretension — no  affectation  ;  there  was 
something  pleasant,  rural,  and  old-fashioned, 
about  them,  that  quite  took  my  fancy.  You 
will  perh;ips  think  that  I  was  inclined  to  be 
pleased — which  is  true. 

Rydal  Mount  [the  residence  of  Wordsworth] 
is  nearly  two  miles  from  Ambleside,  a  beauti- 
ful village  about  half  a  mile  from  the  borders 
of  Windermere,  and  the  chief  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  lakes.  For  the  greater  part,  the  houses 
are  scattered  among  the  trees  on  a  hill-side, 
up  and  down,  here  and  there,  in  the  pleasant- 
est  way  imaginable,  with  nothing  of  the  for- 
mal air  of  a  town.  In  its  whole  appearance  it 
is  the  very  antipodesof  the  squalor  and  misery 
of  an  Irish  village.  Imagine  everything  oppo 
site  to  dirt,  wretchedness,  discomfort,  and 
starvation,  and  you  have  a  perfect  Ambleside. 
It  was  a  Roman  station,  some  time  about  1800 
years  ago.  A  mountain,  about  seven  miles 
from  Ambleside,  is  still  called  High-street,  from 
the  traces  of  a  Roman  road  which  stretches 
for  some  distance  along  its  side. 

From  Ambleside  I  sailed  down  Windermere 
to  Newby  Bridge,  at  its  southern  extremity, 
amidst  some  of  the  most  delicious  lake  and 
mountain  scenery.  From  thence  I  walked 
nine  miles  to  Ulverston,  in  Lancashire.  About 
two  miles  on  the  way,  I  encountered  a  cotton- 
mill,  which  betokened  my  approach  to  the  ma- 
nufacturing district :  but  how  unlike  a  Man- 
chester cotton-mill  !  The  walls  were  white- 
washed, it  was  garlanded  with  ivy,  and  it  wore 
a  pleasant,  rural,  picturesque  air,  that  implied 
a  consciousness  of  its  charming  neighbourhood. 
There  was  no  tall  chimney,  vomiting  smoke, 
the  machinery  being  moved  by  water-power; 
and  such  water — as  clear  as  crystal — like  all 
the  water  that  wells  from  these  Cumberland 
pikes  and  fells. 

I  visited  Ulverston  on  a  pilgrimage  to  loca- 
lities rendered  venerable  in  connection  with  a 
greater  name  than  Wordsworth's.  I  mean 
that  of  our  ancient  and  worthy  eider,  George 
Fox.  I  wished  to  visit  Swartlimore  Hall, 
where  he  resided,  and  which  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  meeting-house  where  ho  preached.  The 
former  is  a  dilapidated  old  building,  and  exter- 
nally presents  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ap- 
pearance; but  within,  by  the  help  of  a  silver 
key,  I  was  admitted  inlo  the  old  hull  where 
George  Fox  frequently  held  forth,  when  the 
good  B'riends  had  "  opportunities,"  and  into  the 
adjoining  parlour,  where  Judge  Fell  sat  while 
he  listened  to  him — for  it  did  not  do  in  those 
days,  (nor,  indeed,  would  it  bo  very  consistent 
even  now,)  for  a  Judge  to  be  the  avowed  adhe- 
rent of  such  a  dangerous  man  as  George.  The 
large  room  is  wainscottcd  in  the  curious  slyle 
of  200  years  ago,  and  the  little  parlour  is  much 
such  a  homr-ly  room  as  I  have  seen  in  snug 
farm-houses  belonging  to  Friends  in  Ireland. 
I  walked  up  a  wide  old  staircase,  with  curious, 
old-fashioned,  carved  oak  banisters,  into  ram- 
bling old  rooms,  scattoiod  here  and  there ; 
and  there  was,  in  parliculnr,  a  massive  oak 


I  bedstead — a  medicBval  affair,  heavy  and  huge 
— too  big  to  carry  away,  in  any  of  the  remo- 
I  vals  that  have  taken  place  in  that  house  for 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  My  mind  is 
made  up  that  this  must  have  been  George 
Fox's  bedstead.  How  sweetly  and  soundly  he 
must  have  slept  upon  it,  in  the  intervals  of  the 
halings,  and  insults,  and  imprisonments,  the 
voyagings  and  wanderings,  and  the  many  tri- 
bulations which  he  underwent  during  his 
stormy  pilgrimage.  Surely  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that,  of  all  the  reformers,  none  exhibit- 
ed a  stouter  heart,  or  a  keener  perception  of 
principle,  more  indomitable  perseverance,  or  a 
more  blameless  life,  than  George  Fox.  The 
more  experience  we  have  of  the  world,  the 
more  thoroughly  and  heartily  we  appreciate 
the  greatness  of  such  a  man.  In  Swarthmore 
meeting-house,  two  rickety  old  oak  arm-chairs, 
slightly  carved,  are  preserved.  A  country 
boy,  who  showed  me  these  antiques,  told  me 
that  they  belonged  to  George  Fox — so  I  sat 
down  in  one  of  them,  that  I  might  have  it  to 
say.  1  also  saw  an  old  black-letter  Bible,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  meeting-house,  and 
tended,  1  presume,  for  the  perusal  of  Friends 
who  might  arrive  previous  to  the  gathering  of 
meeting.  It  is  a  large  folio ;  it  was  printed  in 
1541,  by  Richard  Grafton,  Printer  to  His 
Hyghnesse  (Henry  VIII.)  and  is  sometimes 
distinguished  as  the  "  Treacle  Bible,"  from  the 
word  "  traycle,"  being  substituted  for  "  balm," 
in  the  passage — "  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead? 
Is  there  no  physician  there?"  The  Bible  is 
furnished  with  a  lock  and  a  chain,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  church  Bibles  which,  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  in 
England,  were  provided  for  the  convenience  of 
congregations.  The  meeting-house  is  a  curi- 
ous old  structure,  and  presents  some  peculiari- 
ties of  arrangement  which  I  need  not  describe 
10  you,  for  I  believe  you  are  neither  an  archi- 
nor  a  virtuoso  in  meeting-houses. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Au  Afternoon  Walk. 

(Concluded  from  page  13.) 
MOYAMENSING. 

From  the  Retreat  we  bent  our  steps  towards 
the  "  Union  School,"  another  institution  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character,  but  confined  to 
young  persons.  They  gather  together  outcast 
children,  white  or  coloured,  indiscriminately, 
and  after  endeavouring  to  reform  them,  find 
them  places  in  the  country.  The  school-house 
is  in  Christian  street  above  Tenth.  We  did 
not  gain  access  to  the  school,  for  this  afternoon 
was  a  holiday.  We  stopped,  however,  to  visit 
one  of  its  principal  supporters  and  advocates, 
and  had  much  interesting  conversation  with 
him,  on  the  condition  of  the  population  in  that 
part  of  Philadelphia.  He  appeared  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  good  of  the  community  among 
hich  he  lived,  and  expressed  himself  anxious 
Ihat  something  should  be  done  for  their  benefit. 
He  deemed  that  in  no  spot  of  similar  extent, 
in  any  city  in  the  world,  was  there  as  much 
and  degration  as  in  that  part  of  Moya- 
sing.  His  statements,  founded  on  actual 
survey  of  himself  and  others,  furnish  data  of  a 


most  heart-distressing  nature,  in  respect  to 
some  kinds  of  vice.  iVlost  of  the  worst  cha- 
racters, the  most  abandoned  outcasts  of  both 
sexes,  to  be  found  there,  are  not  those  who 
h&\e  fallen  from  the  paths  of  purity  and  le- 
spectability,  but  those  who  have  grown  vp 
amid  these  sinks  of  pollution  and  degradation, 
and  have  been  educated  as  it  were,  by  the  in- 
fluences around  ihem,  to  a  life  of  shame  oncl 
wretchedness.  He  thinks  no  effectual  remedy 
can  be  applied  to  the  case  of  the  parents,  but 
to  that  of  the  children  there  may  be.  Let 
them  be  gathered  together,  put  under  moral 
restraint,  and  placed  in  the  country.  In  the 
darkest  places  in  Moyamensing,  many  parents 
seem  almost  deprived  of  natural  affection,  and 
offer  no  obstacle  to  those  who  would  take  their 
children.  The  softening  influence  of  parental 
love  does  not  operate  upon  them.  He  has  now 
four  such  children  in  his  own  family,  whose 
parents  do  not  inierfere,  nor  of  their  own  will 
even  come  to  see  them.  He  spoke  of  the 
small  pecuniary  expense  necessary  in  making 
good  citizens  of  these  children,  compared  with 
the  amount  expended  in  punishing  their  crimes 
in  after  life,  according  to  law.  Four  lads  were 
recently  tried  for  burglary,  who  had  been  suf- 
fered to  grow  up  amid  these  hot-beds  of  evil 
in  Moyamensing,  without  good  example,  good 
precept,  or  moral  restraint.  They  had  broken 
the  laws,  had  been  arrested,  imprisoned,  tried, 
convicted,  and  the  four  had  already  cost  the 
county  SlOOO.  Now,  he  added,  we  took  two 
such  boys  brought  up  as  these  had  been,  a  short 
time  ago  into  our  school  ;  we  clothed  them,  in- 
structed them,  and  placed  them  out  in  the 
country,  where  they  conducted  themselves 
well,  and  are  likely  to  be  valuable  members  of 
the  community.  All  we  did  for  them  cost  us 
$73.  Here  is  a  point  which  tax-payers  might 
well  examine.  They  may  feel  little  interest 
in  benefitting  the  morals  of  the  district,  but 
would  they  rather  pay  .$250  per  head  for  pun- 
ishing, or  $36^  for  reclaiming  the  vicious? 

Finding  the  person  we  were  conversing 
with,  had  been  an  accurate  observer  of  things 
about  his  residence,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  most  dismal  holes  in  Moyamensing, 
we  asked  him  the  question,  how  the  proportion 
stood  between  black  and  while  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  misery,  destitution  and  vice?  He  said 
the  blacks  were  many  of  them  very  degraded, 
wretched,  and  vicious,  and  their  condition  lur- 
nishcd  those  willing  to  receive  it,  with  an  occa- 
sion to  say,  they  were  not  fit  to  be  free  ;  yet 
it  was  his  opinion,  after  a  careful  examination, 
that  where  those  of  similar  early  advantages 
were  brought  together,  the  comparison  was 
favourable  to  the  blacks.  Some  of  the  most 
degraded  haunts  of  wretchedness  were  occu- 
pied principally  by  white  foreigners,  and  these 
were,  as  a  class,  the  most  willing  to  give  up 
their  children  to  those  who  will  take  care  of 
them.  He  mentioned  a  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood supported  by  begging.  The  owner 
employed  about  twenty  persons  to  go  round 
and  collect  cold  victuals  from  the  citizens.  For 
the  cold  victuals,  he  paid  them  a  small  sum, 
beside  giving  them  a  portion  of  whiskey  every 
day.  Healing  up  the  food  thus  obtained,  he 
furnished  a  table  at  which  his  beggars  and 
oiheis  were  supplied  with  meals.     His  twenty 
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beggars,  men,  women,  and  children,  generally 
slept  at  night  in  one  large  room,  upon  the  floor 
of  which  he  had  scallered  straw.     The  keeper 
of  this  establishment  was  in  the  daily  and  al- 
most hourly  violation  of  the  law  relative  to  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  without  a  license  ;  and 
though  it  was  well  known  to  the  officers  of 
i    justice,  he  was  not  disturbed  by  them.     One 
I    day,  however,  having  by  his  liquor  made  drunk 
!    a  lad  of  fourteen,  the  son  of  a  respectable  neigli- 
[     bour,   there   was    quite  a  sensation   produced 
i     amongst  the  temperance  advocates  around,  and 
!     they   combined  together  to  prosecute  this  vio- 
i     later  of  law^    He  was  arrested,  and  imprison- 
ed, but  before  his  trial  an  election  came  on, 
at  which  his  political   services  and  influence 
were  needed  by  a  neighbouring  constable,  and 
he  took  means  to  obtain  his  release  ! 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  facts  elicited  b_v 
our  afternoon  walk  ;  perha[)s  they  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  set  the  thoughts  of  the  thoughtful  in 
action,  and  cause  them  to  work  out  some  plan 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  thousands  spent  an- 
nually in  punishing  crime,  may  be  appropri- 
ated to  preventing  it. 

For  "The  Friend." 
ON  THE  DEATH  OF  EZRA  COMFORT. 


Pilgrim  heavenward,  faint  and  weary, 

With  the  trials  of  thy  day ; 
Few  alas  I  the  lights  to  cheer  thee, 

As  tliou  walked  the  narrow  way. 

Still  right  onward  thou  didst  journey. 
Wounded,  though,  by  many  a  thorn; 

Yet,  the  tempter  could  not  turn  thee. 
By  derision,  hate,  or  acorn. 

Though  the  archer  filled  his  quiver. 
Harmless  are  his  shafls  at  length  ; 

Though  they  sorely  grieved  thee,  ever 
Hath  thy  bow  abode  in  strengtli. 

Now  hath  ceased  thy  anxious  waking, 

On  our  Sion's  broken  wall ; 
Her  pure  fountain  not  forsaking, 

Though  thou  seemed  forsook  by  all. 

Sion's  children  I  few,  and  fearing 

For  the  satcty  of  the  ark, 
Ofl  have  heard  thy  accents  cheering. 

When  the  skies  with  clouds  were  dark. 

Now  thy  pilgrimage  is  ended. 

Mourner,  oil  I  how  sweet  thy  rest; 

And  the  sound  of  welcome  blended, 
With  the  anthems  of  the  blest. 

What,  though  here,  thy  path  was  thorny ! 

Archers  cannot  grieve  thee  now ; 
Ah  !  the  thoughtless  world  that  scorned  thee. 

Was  not  worthy  such  as  thou. 

t 


PRAYER. 


In  solemn  silence,  and  with  reverence  meet 
Await  the  motion  from  the  mercy -seat ; 
Just  as  an  humble  and  obedient  child 
Would  wait  with  patience  till  his  Father  smiled, 
And  then  approaching  when  he  bade  him  come 
With  awe,  with  love,  with  confidence,  yet  dumb. — 
But  when  with  love  the  seal  of  silence  breaks. 
The  '  little  child'  with  quickened  feeling  speaks 
"  My  Father  1"  and  the  gracious  ear  bends  low 
To  hear  of  all  his  wants  and  all  his  woe. 
He  hungers — and  his  bread  is  thus  supplied — 
His  thirst  thus  sated  from  the  crystal  tide  — 


I  And  thus  for  all  his  pains  and  all  his  wounds, 
I  The  soothing  balm  and  healing  oil  abounds. 
I  He  asks  for  nought  against  his  Father's  will — 
For  Mis  he  "  waited,"  and  for  this  was  "  still !" 


A  Word  for  the  Poctifal. 

The  instruments  with  which  the  true  poet 
works,  rhyme  and  metre,  should  in  some  mea- 
sure shield  his  production  from  common  criti- 
cism. Like  the  sculptor's  chisel,  or  the 
painter's  brush,  they  express  the  idea  of  him 
who  wields  thein,  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  to 
be  a  work  of  art,  and  as  such  it  should  be 
judged. 

When  imagination,  that  mother  of  all  true 
poetry,  prompis  her  pupil  to  flights  of  fancy 
that  may  seem  inconsistent  with  every  day 
life,  we  have  no  more  right  to  censure  her  than 
when  she  persuades  the  painter  to  enlarge  a 
fine  eye,  or  the  sculptor  to  straighten  a  classic 
nose,  even  beyond  nature. 

But  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  present  day 
requires  no  such  indulgence.  Strangely  par- 
adoxical though  it  be,  yet  the  truth  is,  it  is  too 
prosaic  to  be  expressed  in  prose  ;  so  the  thin 
cloak  of  poetry  is  cast  over  what  is  neither 
sentiment,  argument,  wit  nor  fancy. 

The  youthful  poet  always  excites  our  inter- 
est, and  should  also  claim  our  sympathy.  His 
case,  very  often  is  this.  He  feels  a  set  of 
emotions  that  give  him  infinite  pleasure:  he 
wishes  the  world  to  enjoy  them,  and  hence- 
forih  proceeds  to  re-embody  them  in  words. 
He  chooses  as  a  medium,  rhyme  and  metre. 
He  spends  hours  upon  his  work,  searching  the 
inmost  recesses  of  his  mind  for  words  similar 
in  sound,  with  which  to  end  his  lines — tortur- 
ing  the  meaning  in  the  attempt,  and  finishes  a 
work  which,  if  published,  brings  a  smile  to  the 
lip  of  the  world,  and  becomes  a  monument  of 
his  extreme  patience,  rather  than  taste  or 
talent. 

Now,  this  may  be  well  as  a  school  exercise, 
but  it  is  a  pity  for  a  rational  being  of  mature 
years,  with  talents  respectable  if  properly  ap- 
plied, and  more  good  common  sense  than  ima- 
gination, thus  to  fritter  away  his  powers  and 
time.  Unless  he  possess  a  fine  fancy  which 
would  at  once  place  his  productions  among 
those  destined  to  live,  (though  a  contrary  pre- 
sumption is  always  safer,)  I  would  advise  him 
to  bring  their  worth  to  the  test  of  honest  prose. 
Let  him  clothe  thein  in  this  costume,  and  how 
often  will  the  disappointed  parent  turn  loathing 
from  his  conteinptible  oflispring! 

The  aspirant  for  atlenlion  should  also  re- 
member another  well-known  fact,  that  the  field 
he  would  fain  enter  has  been  most  faithfully 
explored  before.  Every  gem  has  long  since 
been  gathered  ;  even  pebbles  susceptible  of  the 
slightest  polish  have  been  used  again  and 
again;  and  should  he  by  the  happiest  chance 
alight  upon  some  rare  treasure,  should  he  suc- 
ceed in  dressing  it  to  his  fancy,  his  labour  is 
pretty  certain  of  ending  in  disappointment  by 
his  finding  that  it  had  belonged  to  some  rich 
jeweller  of  bye-gone  times.  His  toil  has  but 
given  it  a  new  face,  without  adding  to  its  purity 
or  preciousness. 

The  sonss  of  the  roval  scholar  were  "  a 


thousand  and  five."  He  had  studied  unto 
"  weariness  of  flesh" — and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
his  researches,  he  could  exclaim,  "  There  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  Homer,  there- 
fore, an  hundred  years  laier,  must  have  been 
a  plagiary  ;  and  the  long  train  of  versifyers 
who  have  taken  him  as  a  model,  have  spun 
the  precious  metal  isto  threads  of  exquisite 
thinness. 

Wordsworth  in  the  preface  to  his  Lyrical 
Ballads,  remarks  of  poetry,  that  "  it  is  the 
spontaneous  overflow  of  powerful  feelings." 
'I'hough  his  own  works  rather  contradict  him, 
if  rumour  be  true  in  regard  to  the  elaborate 
care  of  his  pen,  yet  the  observniion  loses  none 
of  its  point  thereby.  The  feelings  must  be 
powerful,  and  for  the  time  absorbing,  and  so 
far  spontaneous,  as  according  to  Cowper,  to 
require  a  vigorous  hand  at  seizing  them  in 
their  subtlety,  lest  they  vanish  as  soon  as  con- 
ceived. 

The  Prose  writer,  in  his  lowly  useful  sphere 
at  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Truth,  watches 
that  its  foundations  are  sure,  while  the  Poet, 
often  with  a  similar  desire,  yet  living  higher, 
and  with  a  wider  range  of  vision,  sometimes 
fancies  he  sees  in  the  distance  what  does  not 
really  exist.  The  atmosphere  around  him  is 
different,  the  stars  above  shine  with  another 
lustre.  May  the  steady  aim  of  both  ever  be 
to  aid  by  their  guiding  hand  the  traveller  up- 
ward, to  furnish  him  with  instruments  for  leap- 
ing chasms,  and  passing  slippery  places  un- 
harmed. Each  in  his  own  field  may  accom- 
plish his  share  of  good,  but  happy  is  the 
traveller  who  finds  his  safest  path  commencing 
in  the  regions  of  Prose. 

Censeur. 

For"Tlie  Friend." 

Vi.sit  to  the  IniliaD-s  in  1798. 

BY    JOSHi:.\    SH.\RFLESS. 

(CDTitiDueil  from  page  15.) 

14th.  We  breakfasted  with  the  Captain,  and 
got  of  him  four  bushels  of  corn  to  feed  our 
horses  through  the  wilderness,  and  a  half  hun- 
dred of  flour  and  two  quarts  of  salt  to  take  to 
the  Indian  village.  Jose|)h  Johnson,  a  survey- 
or to  the  Holland  Company,  who  was  going 
to  the  iTiouth  of  the  Conewango  Creek,  within 
16  miles  of  Cornplantcr's  residence,  agreed  to 
pilot  us  thither.  After  dining  at  the  tavern 
where  we  put  up  last  evening,  we  took  our  de- 
parture, being  willing  to  leave  this  dear  place, 
having  paid  three  shillings  a  meal,  four  shil- 
lings for  each  horse  at  very  coarse  hay,  fifteen 
shillings  a  bushel  for  corn,  and  yesterday  fif- 
teen shillings  a  bushel  for  oats.  We  crossed 
French  Creek,  and  for  about  twelve  miles  had 
a  stony  road,  and  through  a  poor  country, 
when  we  came  to  a  rich  bottom  on  a  small 
strearn,  where  we  found  plenty  of  pasture,  be- 
ing the  first  we  had  seen  in  the  woods  since 
we  left  home.  About  six  miles  we  came  to  a 
house  near  Oil  Creek,  the  second  we  have 
seen  since  leaving  Franklin.  This  is  the  most 
desirable  spot  1  have  seen  for  many  miles 
back — a  fine  fertile  bottom  on  the  creek,  with 
suitable  ploughland,  a  large  stream  not  far 
distant,  and  a  noble  spring  just  by  the  door, 
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large  enough  to  turn  a  mill.  Oil  Creek  is  so 
termed  from  an  oily  fluid  collected  iVom  ils 
surface,  arising  either  from  springs  near  its 
margin,  or  from  different  parts  of  the  creek. 
It  is  called  Seneca  Oil ;  and  we  were  informed 
that  one  man  gathered  three  barrels  last  year, 
which  sold  at  Pittsburg  for  four  dollars  per 
gallon. 

15th.  After  riding  two  miles,  we  entered  a 
white  pine  forest,  where  the  Holland  Company 
has  a  saw-mill,  and  is  erecting  a  grist-mill, 
though  there  are  but  few  houses  within  twenty 
miles.  To  this  place  there  is  a  cut  road  from 
Pittsburg,  but  we  now  enter  the  wilderness 
without  any  path  ;  a  number  of  marked  trees 
were  to  be  our  guides.  The  woods  were  very 
thick,  with  much  under  brush,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  logs  to  cross,  some  of  which  we  jumped 
our  horses  over,  and  others  with  difficulty  we 
got  round  ;  in  other  places,  we  were  in  frequent 
danger  of  getting  our  horses'  legs  fast  or  bro- 
ken in  the  cavities  between  the  rocks;  and 
sometimes  we  had  to  descend  banks  almost 
perpendicular  into  swamps,  in  which  we  found 
the  roots  of  the  firs  and  hemlocks  very  trou- 
blesome travelling  over.  This  stage,  called 
twenty-four  miles,  appeared  lo  us  very  long, 
taking  twelve  hours  to  get  through,  and  for 
twenty  miles  of  the  way  there  was  not  one 
house.  The  rocks,  stones,  old  logs,  and  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground  under  the  forest 
of  pine  trees,  were  covered  with  moss,  resemb- 
ling for  thickness  a  fleece  of  wool.  Some  of 
the  large  rocks  more  than  12  feet  high,  thus 
covered  over,  having  received  seed  from  the 
neighbouring  trees,  which  sprouted  and  took 
root,  have  large  trees  of  two  or  three  feet  over, 
growing  on  them.  Three  or  four  such  trees  1 
have  seen  on  one  rock,  with  their  roots  spread 
down  its  sides  tenor  more  feet,  until  they  enter 
the  ground  and  have  grown  firm  therein,  so 
that  the  sides  of  the  rocks  were  bound  with 
them  like  so  many  large  ropes  or  cables. 

We  arrived  at  Broken  Straw  Creek  in  the 
evening,  where  we  found  plenty  of  pasture  for 
our  horses,  and  a  cabin,  the  owner  of  which 
kindly  let  us  have  quarters.  After  partaking 
of  our  own  provision,  wo  lay  on  the  floor  to 
take  rest ;  but  the  night  being  cold,  and  the 
cabin  open,  we  often  had  to  rise  and  renew 
our  fire. 

16th.  Rode  seven  miles  down  the  east  side 
of  Broken  Straw  to  the  Alleghany  river.  The 
bottoms  on  the  creek  were  rich  and  beautifully 
coated  with  a  luxuriant  vegetalion.  We  pass- 
ed several  sugar  camps,  where  ihe  Indians 
come  in  the  season  to  make  the  maple  sugar, 
though  more  than  twenty  miles  from  their  vil- 
lage. But  having  plenty  of  good  canoes,  they 
convey  with  facility  their  kettles  and  imple- 
ments for  making  sugar,  down  the  river,  and 
up  this  creek  to  the  camps.  About  noon  we 
arrived  at  Conewango,  eighteen  miles  from 
Cornplanter's;  and  the  road  being  very  rough, 
we  agreed  to  remain  here  till  morning,  there 
being  a  good  house  to  accommodate  us,  though 
we  had  to  find  our  own  provisions  and  sleep 
again  on  the  floor.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  on  a  beautiful  dry  place,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  laid  out  Warrentown,  [now 
county  scat  of  Warren  county.]  The  Hol- 
land Company  have  built  a  good  house  in  this 


town,  where  they  keep  a  store  to  supply  their 

rveyors  and  settlers  on  the  land  with  provi- 
sions, &c.  Joseph  Johnson,  our  pilot,  had  the 
charge  of  this  store.  Here  we  met  with  twen- 
ty or  more  Indians,  many  of  whom  were 
drunk,  having  obtained  liquor  of  some  settlers 
who  were  at  this  house,  intending  in  a  few 
days  to  go  up  the  creek.  Joseph  Johnson  im- 
mediately put  a  stop  to  the  selling  of  liquor, 
and  informed  us  that  he  and  his  men  had  ab- 
stained from  the  use  of  distilled  spirits  in  their 
surveying  business,  last  summer,  as  was  the 
practice  of  other  surveyors  in  the  Company's 
employ,  and  found  they  were  better  without  it. 
He  agreed  with  a  young  Indian  who  was  sober, 
and  we  were  informed,  would  not  get  drunk, 
to  pilot  us  to-morrow  to  Cornplanter's  village. 
He  was  a  good  countenanced  lad,  and  appear- 
ed pleased  with  the  charge  assigned  iiim. 

17th.  Set  out  with  our  Indian  guide,  who 
could  not  speak  or  understand  English  that  we 
knew,  and  after  riding  about  four  miles,  in 
which  we  crossed  the  Conewango,  we  had^a 
rough  mountainous  country,  the  road  being 
better  calculated  for  an  Indian  path,  than  rid- 
ng  on  horseback,  being  much  obstructed  by 
vind-fallen  timber.  When  we  reached  the 
■iver,  we  stopped  to  let  our  horses  eat  grass, 
here  being  plenty  of  it  onsomeof  the  botioms, 
which  was  a  pleasing  sight,  and  tended  to  re- 
move some  fears  respecting  the  fare  of  our 
horses,  when  we  got  among  the  Indians.  While 
here,  a  number  of  Indians  came  by  in  canoes, 

ho  stopped  to  see  us,  shook  hands  with  us, 
and  looked  pleasant.  One  man  came  down 
the  mountain  with  a  large  turkey  on  his  back 
which  he  had  just  shot,  and  we  thought  it  would 
have  weighed  more  than  twenty  pounds.  It 
conveyed  the  idea  that  small  game  was  plenty  ; 
nd  one  of  the  canoes  had  a  quantity  of  fine 
fish,  but  we  found  when  among  them,  that  a 

rkey,  or  any   other   small  game,  was  very 

Idom  taken  ;  it  was  rare  to  see  a  squirrel  in 
the  wilderness.  We  saw  some  pheasants,  but 
no  partridges. 

After  a  short  conference  on  the  weighty  bu- 
siness we  were  embarked  in,  we  proceeded  up 
the  river,  not  without  some  exercise  of  mind, 
and  would  have  been  glad,  could  we  have  sent 

messenger  forward  to  inform  the  chiefs  of 
our  coming;  but  this  was  out  of  our  power, 
for  none  of  the  Indians  we  met  with  could  talk 
English  ;  we  therefore  moved  forward  with  our 
minds  attentive  to  best  directions.  When  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  town,  many  Indians  ap- 
peared in  view,  looking  towards  us.  Our 
guide  turned  into  the  first  cabin  he  came  to, 
and  would  go  no  further,  but  pointed  to  Corn- 
planter's  house.  We  paid  him  one  dollar,  and 
moved  forward,  and  presently  saw  the  chiefs 
coming  towards  us  ;  and  on  our  riding  up  and 
alighting,  they  appeared  to  welcome  us  with 
open  countenances.  We  did  not  know  Corn- 
planter,  nor  could  we  distinguish  him  by  his 
dress,  but  shaking  hands  with  one  who  stood 
foremost,  we  asked  if  he  was  Cornplanter. 
He  informed  us  in  his  way  that  he  was.  After 
shaking  hands  with  all,  we  were  invited  to  his 
house,  which  differed  fi'om  others,  only  in  be- 
ing larger.  On  being  seated,  the  chief,  his 
son,  and  several  others  came  in,  and  presently 
in(|uircd  if  wc  wished  to  sec  his  people  in  gen- 


eral council.  We  let  him  know  that  we  would 
as  soon  as  it  was  convenient.  Ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  was  therefore  fixed  upon,  and  run- 
ners despatched  immediately  to  give  notice. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  when  we  arrived, 
and  some  time  after  the  conference  Cornplant- 
er came  into  our  apartment,  and  asked  if  we 
could  eat  in  the  Indian  way.  We  replied  we' 
expected  we  could  ;  and  presently  he  brought 
in  some  dinner  in  a  bark  bowl,  and  a  tin  ket- 
tle. The  bowl  was  placed  on  a  seat  beside  us, 
and  the  kettle  on  the  ground  before  us,  and  we 
invited  lo  eat.  What  was  in  the  bowl  or  kettle 
wc  knew  not,  or  whether  they  werg(lo  be  eateu 
together  or  separate.  The  bowl  contained  a 
number  of  round  lumps  of  something  tied  in 
cornhusks,  with  a  string  at  each  end,  and  one 
in  the  middle.  We  let  them  know  that  our 
ignorance  was  such,  we  did  not  know  how  to 
begin,  which  set  some  of  the  young  Indians 
laughing.  The  chief  took  out  his  knife,  for 
they  set  neither  knives,  forks,  nor  spoons,  and 
taking  up  a  dumpling  he  cut  it  in  two  ;  then 
strippmg  up  the  husk,  he  cut  off  a  piece,  and 
dipping  it  in  the  kettle,  which  we  found  con- 
tained bear's  oil,  he  ate  it;  we  followed  his 
example,  and  made  a  light  meal  ;  the  bear's 
oil  was  old  and  not  grateful  to  our  palate.  We 
have  since  seen  that  this  way  of  eating  is  often 
practised  among  them,  though  cold  Indian 
bread  is  more  frequently  used. 

(To  be  conlinued.) 

Testimony  of  Mary  (;aj)per. 

A  Testimony  of  Warwickshire  North  Month' 
ly  Meeting,  concerning  Mary  Capper, 
deceased. 

Our  late  dear  and  valued  Friend,  Mary  Cap- 
per, was  born  in  1755,  at  Rugely,  Staffordshire, 
England.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  relation  in 
1835,  from  which  most  of  the  subsequent  ex- 
tracts have  been  taken,  she  commemorates  the 
Divine  grace  by  which  she  was  preserved 
throughout  the  course  of  a  long  life,  in  the  fol- 
lowing striking  language:  "In  the  present 
day  it  seems  as  if  all  was  swallowed  up  in 
mercy,  and  in  the  marvellous  watchful  care, 
which  kept  me  in  the  days  of  my  ignorance 
from  wandering  far  in  the  broad  way,  and  has 
brought  me  hitherto,  through  a  wilderness  of 
pits  and  snares,  and  above  all,  has  settled  my 
heart  in  a  calm,  peaceful,  lowly  state,  no  more 
tossed  with  floating  opinions,  but  watching, 
waiting,  and  praying  yet  to  be  perfected  and 
fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Her  parents  were  members  of  the  national 
establishment,  and  brought  her  up  in  the  strict 
observance  of  its  riles  and  ceremonies.     She 
says,  "  My  dear  and  valued  parents  accustom- 
ed  their  children  to  read  the  Scriptures,  my 
beloved   mother   especially,  to  whom  I  ofteai 
read,   and   asked  questions  relative  to   some,, 
passages  when  I  was  about  8  or  10  years  old." 
Whilst  quite  young,  she  spent  a  considerable 
time   at  Macclesfield,   under   the   care  of   an 
aunt,  where  she  was   allowed    to  accompany 
her  young  companions  to  the  theatre,  and  other 
public  places  of  amusement ;  nor  was   she  at' | 
that  time  sensible  of  the  evil  tendency  of  such', 
practices.     The  first  impression  of  a  contrary. 
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nature  distinctly  remembered,  appears  to  have 
been  during  a  residence  at  Birmingham,  which 
she  says,  "  was  whilst  on  my  knees  at  my 
accustomed  evening  prayers ;  my  thoughts 
being  confused  and  dissipated,  1  lay  down 
comfortless,  believing  that  whatever  distracted 
or  hindered  prayer,  must  be  wrong  ;  this  im- 
pression rested  with  me,  and  from  time  to  time 
led  to  deep  reflection  and  secret  conflict ;  the 
witness  for  Truth  left  me  not,  and  as  little  sac- 
rifices, such  as  declining  gay  parties,  seemed 
to  yield  a  peaceful  calm,  1  was  favoured  with 
resolution  to  persevere."  She  also  says,  "  I 
was  at  times,  and  many  times  in  earlier  life, 
very  thoughtful  as  to  the  genuine  effect  of  reli- 
gion on  the  mind  ;  my  constitution  was  weak, 
which  I  have  considered  a  favour  (amongst 
others),  as  my  nature  was  volatile,  and  1  was 
much  left  as  to  outward  restraints."  She  gra- 
dually became  increasingly  serious,  but  for 
several  years  made  little  alteration  in  her  man- 
ners or  personal  appearance. 

In  1776,  she  went  to  France  on  account  of 
the  precarious  state  of  her  health,  and  that 
she  might  be  qualified  by  education  to  obtain 
for  herself,  if  needful,  a  respectable  mainte- 
nance. Whilst  there,  she  was  much  exposed 
to  dissipating  company,  but  appears  to  have 
been  remarkably  preserved.  Soon  after  her 
return,  an  obvious  change  took  place  in  her 
religious  views,  and  she  remarks  :  "  In  process 
of  time  I  could  not  conform  to  what  I  had  been 
taught  as  being  necessary  to  salvation  ;  I  kept 
much  retired  without  attending  any  place  of 
worship,  or  having  a  view  to  any,  although  1 
think  I  had  been  at  a  Friends'  meeting  for 
worship  at  Birmingham,  but  do  not  call  to 
mind  any  particular  impression,  saving  a  ten- 
derness of  spirit,  I  think  to  tears."  It  appears, 
however,  from  a  msRuscript  journal  kept  by 
our  dear  Friend,  that  whilst  making  a  short 
stay  in  London  on  her  way  to  France,  she  was 
introduced  to  several  members  of  our  Society, 
from  whom  she  received  considerable  informa- 
tion relative  to  our  principles,  and  in  whose 
company  she  attended  a  meeting  for  worship 
in  Grace  Church  street.  She  resided  for  some 
time  with  her  brother,  who  was  a  minister  of 
the  episcopal  establishment.  Whilst  under  his 
roof  she  was  brought  into  very  close  exercise 
of  mind  respecting  taking  what  is  termed  the 
sacrament,  which  she  says  "  was  administered 
by  my  brother  with  much  solemnity  ;"  but,  she 
adds,  "  the  best  of  Teachers  was  pleased  to 
calm  and  quiet  my  mind  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant, that  I  no  more  repeated  the  cere- 
mony." 

About  the  year  1784,  she  went  to  reside 
with  one  of  her  brothers  in  London,  and  bo- 
came  a  regular  attender  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings. She  says  :  "  On  my  decidedly  going  to 
Friends'  meetings,  my  dear  father,  no  doubt, 
in  faithfulness  to  his  religious  views,  and  th« 
desire  to  rescue  a  poor  child  from  apprehended 
error,  desired  not  my  return  to  the  parental 
roof,  unless  I  could  be  satisfied  with  the  relitrj- 
ous  education  he  had  conscientiously  given  me. 
This,  with  a  tender,  heart-piercing  remonstrance 
from  my  dear  mother,  was  far  more  deeply 
felt  than  I  can  describe;  and  marvellous  in  my 
view  even  to  this  day,  was  the  settled  firm  be- 
lief, that  1  must  follow  on   to  know  the  soul's 


salvation  for  myself;  truly  in  a  way  that  I 
knew  not." 

Mary  Capper  was  settled  within  the  com- 
pass of  Peel  Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  admit- 
ted into  membership  by  that  meeting  about  the 
year  I78t).  Whilst  residing  in  London,  she 
believed  herself  called  upon  to  express  a  few 
words  in  our  meetings  for  worship,  which  she 
thus  describes :  "  1  have  no  distinct  recollec- 
tion as  to  any  serious  thoughts  of  speaking  in 
a  religious  meeting  ;  it  sometimes  arose  in  my 
view,  that  possibly  I  might  have  to  tell  unto 
others  how  1  had  been  taught  and  kept  from 
the  broad  way  of  destruction,  but  a  few  words 
arising  in  my  mind  with  something  of  unusual 
power,  1  think  at  the  Peel  meeting,  1  stood  up 
and  spoke  them,  and  was  very  quiet ;  nor  did  1 
anticijiate  or  foresee  that  such  a  thing  might 
ever  be  again  ;  and  thus  was  led  on  from  time 
to  time,  not  knowing  but  each  time  might  be 
the  last."  Our  dear  Friend  removed  to  Bir- 
mingham in  178'J,  and  in  1794  she  was  re- 
commended to  the  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders ;  in  reference  to  which  she  remarks  : 
"  1  know  not  that  1  ever  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  step,  yet  really  so  simple,  so 
like  a  child-like  learner  to  this  day,  1  know 
not  that  1  can  claim  the  awful,  important  cha- 
racter of  a  gospel  minister."  Her  travels  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry  were  a  good  deal  con- 
fined to  her  own  and  the  neighbouring  Quar- 
terly Meetings.  In  many  of  her  religious  visits 
she  united  with  her  friend  Mary  Beesley,  of 
Worcester.  In  addition  to  several  journeys 
nearer  home,  they  visited  in  17U8,  Friends  of 
Bristol  and  Somersetshire,  and  in  1800  they 
united  in  a  visit  to  the  meetings  and  families 
of  Friends  in  Oxfordshire.  In  18();i  she  was 
liberated  to  unite  with  the  same  Friend,  then 
Mary  Lewis,  in  a  visit  to  Hampshire,  Somer- 
setshire and  Devonshire. 

In  1811,  Mary  Capper  removed  to  Leomin- 
stcr,  and  was  recommended  from  thence  back 
to  Birmingham  in  1816,  where  she  resided  un- 
til her  death.  In  1823  she  was  liberated  for 
service  in  and  about  London  ;  and  in  1826,  she 
visited  the  meetings  and  families  of  Friends  in 
Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  part  of  Lei- 
cestershire, which  appears  to  have  been  her 
last  engagement  of  this  nature  away  from 
home. 

Her  ministry  was  sound  and  of  a  spiritual 
character  ;  having  herself  largely  partaken  of 
the  conflict  between  flesh  and  spirit,  she  was 
often  concerned  to  encourage  the  sincere-heart- 
ed patiently  to  submit  to  these  proving  seasons, 
looking  for  eflectual  help  to  the  light  and  power, 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  frequently  whilst 
suffering  from  a  sense  of  the  low  state  of  things 
amongst  us,  as  a  religious  Society,  she  looked 
forward  withencouragementand  hope  towards  a 
brighter  period.  She  was  accustomed  both  in 
her  ministry  and  in  conversation,  to  express  the 
great  objection  she  lelt  to  a  disputatious  spirit, 
particularly  when  exercised  in  matters  relating 
to  doctrine,  recommending  her  young  friends, 
who  were  anxiously  inquiring  after  truth,  to 
wait  for  the  unfolding  of  Divine  Light,  which 
in  due  time  would  make  known  all  that  was 
needful  for  their  salvation,  if  they  were  faith- 
ful to  that  which  was  already  manifested  to 
them  ;  and  stating  her  belief  that  such  would 


never  be  suffered  to  perish  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. 

Our  dear  Friend  was  very  exemplary  in 
in  the  attendance  of  our  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  her 
life,  when  her  bodily  powers  were  much  weak- 
ened. She  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  her  friends,  was  ever 
ready  to  afford  advice  or  assistance  to  those 
who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  wiih  very  limited 
means  was  an  example  of  contentment  and 
liberality  to  the  poor.  Her  correspondence, 
until  within  a  lew  years  of  her  death,  was  ex- 
tensive, and  many  of  her  letters  were  address- 
ed to  those  who  were  in  affliction,  or  who  she 
thought  in  some  way  needed  her  afleclionate 
remembrance  or  sympathy  ;  and  for  usefulness 
in  this  way,  she  appeared  peculiarly  qualified. 

The  natural  cheerfulness  of  her  disposition, 
and  her  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy,  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
her,  and  rendered  her  society  both  pleasant 
and  instructive.  She  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  in  full  accordance  with  ihe  New 
Testament,  but  largely  cherished  Christian 
love  and  charity  to  all  those  who  differed  from 
her.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  Friend  in  the 
80th  year  of  her  age,  she  says,  "  1  am  bound 
in  gratitude  to  acknowledge  the  gentle  hand  of 
mercy  which  has  guided  me  hitherto,  and  join- 
ed me  in  strong  affection  to  the  Society,  and 
satisfied  my  seeking  mind  as  to  the  genuine 
gospel  principles  of  salvation."  In  a  memo- 
randum made  about  the  same  time,  after  refer- 
ring to  the  earlier  part  of  her  Christian  expe- 
rience, she  proceeds  :  "The  sinfulness  of  sin 
in  all  its  subtleties  is  not  discovered  all  at  once, 
neither  is  the  cflicacy  of  Divine  Grace  mani- 
fested in  its  fulness,  but  as  we  can  bear  it, 
obedience  keeping  pace,  in  deep  abasement 
and  humiliation,  with  the  spirit  revealed, — God 
the  Father  revealing  the  Son  in  us,  the  Light, 
the  Life,  the  Way,  wh(>rein  we  come  to  a  view, 
though  yet  faint  and  imperfect,  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  for  sin,  with  the  new  and  living  way 
cast  up  for  the  redeemed  to  walk  in,  and  where- 
by we  have  access  to  a  reconciled  God,  and 
universal  Father.  My  simple  yet  reverent  tes- 
timony is  to  the  love,  the  marvellous  love  of 
God,  as  the  guide  of  our  youth,  and  the  stafT 
of  lengthened  years,  to  those  who  acknowledge 
Him  in  all  their  ways." 

Our  dear  Friend  was  at  meeting  on  Ihe 
morning  of  the  First-day  previous  to  her  de- 
cease, and  was  enabled  to  address  her  Friends 
in  encouraging  language,  and  spoke  particu- 
larly to  the  dear  children.  The  day  following 
she  was  so  unwell,  that  it  was  thouglit  desira- 
ble to  send  for  her  medical  attendant,  and  on 
Fourth-day  morning,  l)eing  hardly  aware  that 
her  weakness  rendered  it  impracticable,  she 
wished  to  be  dressed  that  she  might  go  to 
meeting,  remarking,  that  many  Friends  were 
absent  attending  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  she 
wished  to  assemble  with  those  who  remained. 
To  a  Friend  who  called  upon  her  after  meet- 
ing she  said,  she  hoped  she  should  not  be  cast 
ofl'in  her  old  age;  the  Friend  replied,  she  be- 
lieved she  would  not,  that  she  had  done  her 
work  in  the  day.  "  Ah  !"  she  remarked,  ad- 
dressing herself  to  those  about  her,  "You  will 
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feel  a  comfort  in  such  a  day  as  this,  that  you 
have  been  engaged  in  His  service."  On  Fifth- 
day  she  became  much  worse  ;  several  Friends 
called  to  see  her,  with  whom  she  conversed 
very  cheerfully,  and  although  she  did  not  ap- 
pear aware  that  she  should  see  them  no  more, 
she  parted  from  them  very  atfectionately.  Pre- 
vious to  settling  for  the  night,  she  said  to  her 
attendant,  "  [  think  ihou  hast  not  read  to  me 
in  the  Bible  to  day,"  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  a  portion  of  it ;  the  chapter  in  course  was 
the  14lh  of  John,  beginning,  "Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled,"  which  seemed  very  con- 
soling to  her.  As  the  reading  proceeded,  she 
responded  to  it,  and  spoke  of  the  boundless 
goodness,  mercy,  and  power  of  God,  saying, 
"  How  beautil'ul  to  go  to  a  mansion  ready  pre- 
pared for  us!  and  if  such  should  be  n)y  happy 
experience,  it  will  indeed  be  all  of  mercy,  un- 
merited mercy."  She  appeared  to  be  much 
engaged  in  prayer  during  the  night.  In  the 
morning  her  bodily  powers  were  evidently  fast 
failing.  After  this  she  spoke  but  little,  and 
about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  her  purified 
spirit  gently  passed  away,  exchanging,  we 
doubt  not,  through  the  mercy  and  mediation 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  an 
earthly  for  a  heavenly  habitation.  She  died 
on  the  23rd  of  Fifth  month,  1845,  in  the  91st 
year  of  her  age;  a  minister  about  55  years. 

Affiiction. —Many  and  precious  are  the  be- 
nefits arising  from  atHiction.  It  tends  to  wean 
us  from  this  world,  and  enable  us  rightly  to 
appreciate  its  fading  enjoyments.  When  our 
path  is  strewed  with  roses,  when  nothing  but 
brightness  and  fragrance  float  around  us,  how 
apt  we  are  to  be  enamoured  with  our  present 
condition,  and  to  forget  the  crown  of  glory  at 
the  end  of  the  Christian's  race,  and  to  forget 
Jesus,  and  everlasting  ages !  But  aflliction, 
with  a  faithful  voice,  rouses  us  from  the  sweet 
delusion  ;  warns  our  hearts  to  "  arise  and  de- 
part" from  these  inferior  delights,  because  this 
is  "  not  our  rest" — true  and  lasting  joys  are 
not  here  to  be  found.  The  sweeping  tempest 
and  the  beating  surge  teach  the  mariner  to 
prize  the  haven,  where  undisturbed  repose  waits 
his  arrival.  In  like  manner  disappointments, 
vexations,  anxieties,  and  crosses,  teach  us  to 
long  for  those  happy  mansions,  "  where  all 
tears  will  be  wiped  away,  and  there  shall  be 
no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  nei. 
ther  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for  the  for 
mer  things  are  done  away  ;"  Rev.  xxi.  40. 
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TENTH  MONTH  9,  1847. 


A  friend  has  transmitted  to  us  the  Trenton 
Gazette  of  Eighth  month  20th,  containing  the 
following;  expressing  a  desire  for  its  insertion 
in  "The  Friend."  It  certainly  is  a  most  ex- 
traordinary fact,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  such  a  document  should 
be  put  forth  by  any  one  making  pretention  to 
elevation  and  liberality  of  character. 

"Tlio  followinff  IbU.t  liua  been  for  some  days  eir- 
culaling  in  the  wai-.novVH|mpfrs.  with  various  lautia- 
tory  comments.     We  have  taken  up  our  pen  two  or 


three  times  to  express  our  opinion  of  it,  and  have  laid 

,vn  as  often,  because  of  our  general  respect  for 

/riter  of  tlie  letter. — But  a  consequence  is  given 

to  it,  by  its   very   ijeneral  publication  and  approval, 

hich^renders  it  improper  for  those  who  disapprove 

of  it,  to  pass  it  by  in  silence  : 

" '  Headquarters  of  the  Army. 
"'My  Dear  Sir:  I   have  received  the  two  letters 
(one  from  Rev.  Mr.  Angler,  and  the  other  signed  by  Mr. 
Wyek,)  asking,  on  several  grounds,  the  discharge 
of  James  Thompson,  a  private  in  the  second  regiment 
f  Artillery.     1st.  He  has,  since  his  enlistment,  re- 
formed his  habits.    This  is  an  argument  in  favour  of 
serving  out  his  time,  lest  he  should  relapse,  if  dis. 
charged,  before  confirmed  in  his  reformation — mili- 
tary discipline  highly  favours  reformation.     2d.  He 
become  pious.     This  makes  him  at  once  a  better 
soldier  and  a  better  man,  and  fortunately  we  are  not 
witlioiit  many  pious  officers  and  men  in  our  ranks ; 
but  3d.  It  is  alleged  that  he  has  imbibed  conscientious 
scruples  against  performing  military  duty.      If  tlie 
man  be  mad,  he  can  be  discharged  on  a  Surgeon's 
certificate  to  that  efiect — but  if  he  has  only  turned 
coward,  we  have  ample  means  of  punishing  him  if 
ould,  when  ordered,  refuse  to  fight.     I  return  the 
letters  you  enclose,  and  remain,  my  dear  sir. 
With  great  esteem,  yours  truly, 

WixFiELD  Scott. 
" '  Hon.  M.  Filmore.'" 

Appended  to  the  article  in  the  Gazette  are 
some  editorial  remarks  by  way  of  commen- 
tary, part  of  which  we  subjoin  : — 

"The  sentiment  that  chiefly  interests  us, is  that  the 
entertaining  of  conscientious  scruples  against  war,  is 
evidence  of  either  madness  or  cowardice.  This,  it 
seems,  is  General  Scott's  deliberate  opinion.  Let  us 
think  a  little  of  the  propriety  of  such  a  man's  enter- 
taining such  an  opinion,  indicative  as  it  is,  of  the  nar- 
rowest illiberality." 

"  He  knows  that  these  '  conscientious  scruples' 
against  war,  which  he  ridicules  in  such  offensive  and 
contemptuous  terms,  are  and  have  always  been  enter- 
tained and  professed  by  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  religious  seels  in  New  Jersey, — the  sect 
indeed  which  laid  the  foundation  of  our  government, 
and  whose  virtuous  conduetof  the  afFairs  of  the  young 
colony  gave  to  this  state  the  most  honourable  history 
that  any  state  can  boast— a  history  unspotted  by  a 
crime  !  He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  sect  have  suffered  much,  in  consequence 
of  this  opinion — that  their  property  has  been  often 
sacriflced  by  them,  because  they  would  not  disregard 
these  scruples.  General  Scott  knows  perfectly  well, 
unless  he  is  very  prejudiced,  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  not  '  mad,'  but  that  coolness,  considi 
tion  and  prudence  are  their  general  characteristics, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  very  intelligent." 

"  But  it  is  not  the  Society  of  Friends  alone  wh 
tertain  conscientious  scruples  against  war.  These 
scruples  are  spreading  through  Christendom.  They 
are  entertained  by  innumerable  Christian  men.  They 
are  the  doctrines  now  of  the  best  of  men  and  wisest 
of  moralists.  Against  offensive  war  especially — such 
as  James  Thompson  is  now  compelled  to  fight,— al- 
most all  men  of  virtue  are  united.  And  the  clamour 
that  now  rings  through  the  land  in  favour  of  it,  is 
only  heard,  because  for  the  time,  the  conscience  of 
the  country  cannot  make  her  voice  heard — for  hcr's 
is  a  still,  small  voice,  and  drums  and  trumjiets  drown 
it. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  a  much  larger  body  of  men  than 
the  Society  of  Friends,  that  General  Scott  contci 
tuously  reviles  as  '  mad'  or  '  coward.' " 

WANTED 
A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  member  of 
Society,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Application  can  be  made  to  James 
Moon,  or  Josiah  Comfort. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM.  j 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Betj 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  7?  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles] 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56j 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.j 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street.    ' 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street ;  j 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford;  Benjamin  H.  ] 
Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street.  i 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  per  G.  M.,  agent,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio, 
from  J.  v.,  ©2,  vol.  19,  in  full,  and  from  E.  V.,  $1,  to 
52,  vol.  20  ;  from  J.  J.  H.  and  T.  C.  H.,  Baltimore,  ®2 
each,  vol.  21  ;  from  J.  F.  Hopkinton,  S1.30,  to  52,  vol. 
20  ;  per  S.  J.,  Jr.,  Maine,Trom  J.  E.,  ®2,  vol.  20,  and 
A.  T.  J.,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  20,  and  S2  for  another  pur- 
pose ;  from  S.  C.  Buffalo,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  from  S.  A^ 
Lockport,  814,  in  fiiU  ;  from  J.  R.,  Macedon,  $2,  vol. 
19  ;  from  J.  M.  R.,  S3,  to  No.  52,  vol.  20  ;  from  E.  G. 
F.,  Fort  Chester,  S2,  vol.  20;  per  G.  F.  R.,  agent, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  from  S.  A.  C,  S2,  vol.  21 ;  from  J.  N., 
S2,  vol.  21 ;  J.  B.,  Sa,  vol.  20 ;  D.  O.,  S2,  vol.  20,  and 
from  T.  W.  T.,  S2,  vol.  21;  from  T.  B.,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  SI,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  from  M.  G.,  Lewiston,  N. 
Y.,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  from  A.  C,  Trumansburg,  S2,  vol. 
20;  fi^om  Wm.  P.  B.,  Dover,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  per  R.  G., 
agent,  Spiceland,  from  T.  S.  T.,  $4,  vols.  18  and  19  ; 
from  G.  Ratcliff,  SI,  to  26,  vol.  18  ;  from  H.  L.,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  per  P.  M.,  S5,  to  No.  26,  vol.  22 ;  per  J. 
S.,  agent,  Newport,  from  D.  B.,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  from  R. 
R.  U.,  Indianapolis,  S2,  vol.  20;  per  J.  G.,  agent, 
Mich.,  from  J.  B.,  S8,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  fi-om  J.  P.  H., 
Lockport,  S5,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  from  T.  R.  H.,  Newport, 
S4,  vols.  20  and  21 ;  per  T.  B.,  agent,  Coxsackie,  on 
account  of  W.  P.  B.,  S2,  vol.  21,  (T.  B.'s  vol.  21  being 
paid ;)  from  M.  A.,  Lockport,  S2,  vol.  21. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  to  Superintend  the  Boarding- 
School  at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on  Sixth- 
day,  the  15lh  inst,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
school  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7  o'clock. 
And  the  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  to  commence  on  Third- 
day  morning,  the  12th  inst. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Tenth  mo.  2d,  1847. 

Marrted,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Nantucket, 
on  Fifth-day,  the  9th  of  Ninth  month,  1847,  Samuei. 
D.  Otis,  son  of  Job  Otis,  of  Scipio,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Gorham,  of  Nantucket. 

,  on  Fourth-day,  the  6th  inst.,  at  Friends* 

meeting,  Twelfth  street,  Geouge  Ra.noolph,  to  Re- 
BECCA  CorE,  daughter  of  Jasper  Cope,  all  of  this  cily. 


Died,  on  the  30th  of  Eighth  month,  1847,  at  the 
residence  of  her  father,  Joshua  Ballinger,  near  Mcd- 
ford,  N.  J.,  Martha  Balli.vgek,  in  the  20th  year  of 

her  age. 
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18th.  Last  evening  ariur  we  had  lain  down, 
the  chief  and  his  son  came  into  our  apartment, 
and  informed  us  he  would  hke  to  know  what 
we  intended  to  say  to  his  people.  We  told 
him  we  would  inform  him  in  the  morning, 
which  we  now  complied  with,  letting  him  know 
we  could  not  tell  liien  all  we  niigh".  say,  as 
we  believed  on  such  occasions  it  was  right  to 
wait  on  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  directed.  We 
read  to  him  the  certificate  sent  by  our  Com- 
mittee, which  particularly  pointed  out  our  busi- 
ness, also  General  Wilkinson's  letter. — with 
which  he  appeared  satisfied.  His  son  Henry, 
who  had  an  English  education  in  and  about 
Philadelphia,  interpreted  for  us  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  but  he  was  not  ready,  and  we  believed 
our  business  sufl^ered  on  that  account. 

About  12  o'clock,  between  thirty  and  forty 
of  their  principal  men  met  in  council,  which 
Cornplanter  opened  by  a  short  speech,  ex- 
pressing the  satisfaction  he  felt  on  seeing  us 
coming  riding  through  the  bushes,  and  that  it 
was  the  Good  Spirit  which  preserved  us  on 
our  long  journey,  for  which  they  were  glad. 
He  then  informed  us  of  their  poverty,  and  the 
poorness  of  their  houses,  and  their  inability  to 
build  good  ones.  We  thought  the  latter  part 
of  the  speech  was  calculated  to  draw  on  our 
charity.  He  then  stated  that  all  were  met  who 
wei-e  likely  to  attend — that  the  women  could 
not  come,  but  the  men  would  inform  them 
what  we  said — we  having  particularly  request- 
ed the  women  might  attend.  After  mentioning 
the  love  which  their  old  friends  the  Quakers 
have  for  them,  and  that  this  dillicult  journey 
had  been  undertaken  with  no  other  views  than 
for  their  improvement,  we  read  by  paragraphs 
the  epistle  from  the  Committee,  and  then  Gen. 
Wilkinson's  letter,  which  were  interpreted 
with  some  difficulty.  We  desired  that  when 
they  took  our  proposals  into  consideration, 
they    would    guard    against    discouragements 


that  might  present  in  looking  forward  towards 
a  change  in  their  manner  of  livin.r.  We  did 
not  doubt  there  might  bedifficulties'in  the  way, 
are  a'dlfdriiiRfWfl^iie-iicAap.fc-u^jv.... ^o»,  ^u.~ 
waters  in  another  island,  who  many  years  ago 
lived  much  like  they  do  now,  but  who  by  in- 
dustry and  care  have  become  good  farmers, 
and  mechanics  of  all  kinds;  and  from  whom 
those  fine  leggings,  and  other  clothing  they 
had  on,  were  procured.  We  then  let  them 
know  that  we  had  a  boat  coming  up  the  Alle- 
ghany river,  with  various  kinds  of  goods — 
plough-irons,  hoes,  axes,  shovels  and  spades; 
with  carpenters',  masons'  and  coopers'  tools, 
which  we  intended  never  to  takeaway.  While 
our  young  men  stayed,  they  should  be  placed 
under  their  care  to  lend  out  to  them  as  they 
wanted,  and  when  done  with,  were  to  be  re- 
turned. Upon  letting  them  know  we  had  no- 
thing more  to  say  amongst  them  at  this  time, 
they" informed  us,  they  would  take  our  propo- 
sals into  consideration,  and  give  us  an  answer 
to-morrow. 

19th.  The  Indians  were  in  council  on  the 
business  which  we  had  laid  before  them  ;  dur- 
ing which  they  sent  u'.  putio.s  sj\eral  times  to 
us  for  explanations.  One  question  was,  how 
they  should  draw  their  ploughs,  seeing  they 
had  no  oxen?  We  replied,  we  had  seen  two 
horses  running  about  their  town,  and  they 
were  sufficient  to  draw  one  plough  ;  and  if  they 
would  save  some  of  the  money  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  while  people,  they  could  buy 
a  pair  of  oxen,  and  they  could  draw  another; 
and  our  young  men  would  lend  them  their 
horses  sometimes — and  these  would  do  to  make 
a  beginning.  With  this  answer  they  appeared 
pretty  well  satisfied,  though  wo  thought,  it  was 
not  such  a  one,  as  the  question  was  artfully 
designed  to  draw  from  us.  At  another  time 
they  told  us,  we  must  wait  with  patience  for 
an  answer,  Jbr  it  was  a  great  thing,  and  they 
were  all  consulting  about  it  in  their  houses. 

About  5  o'clock  they  informed  us  they  were 
nearly  ready,  and  wished  to  know  if  it  would 
suit  us  this  evening.  We  answered  that  we 
were  waiting  their  time,  but  as  the  day  was 
far  spent,  left  it  with  them  to  judge  whether 
this  evening  would  be  suitable.  About  6  o'clock 
thirty  of  them  met  us.  The  opportunity  I 
thought  was  owned,  a  degree  of  solemnity  at- 
tending. After  a  short  pause,  Cornplanter 
opened  the  council.  The  following  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  speech  : 

"  Brothers,  the  Quakers — listen  now  to  what 
[  am  going  to  say  to  you.  You  know,  bro- 
thers, that  the  red  people  are  poor  ;  the  Great 
Spirit  has  made  them  of  another  language,  so 
that  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  understand  one 
another  plainly,  as  there  is  no  person  here  that 
can  interpret  very  well. 


I  "  Brothers,  we  lake  great  pains  to  settle  the 
I  proposals  you  made  to  us,  but  we  difler  in 
-T!"!°.?'  ^"'^  "'-'  ?^"^'  '^'^■'^  g'"e<it  "'''ins  [o  have 
here  was  to  help  poor  Indians  some  way  or 
other;  and  you  \\ish  the  chiefs  to  tell  their 
warriors  not  to  go  on  £o  bad  as  they  have 
done  ;  and  you  wish  us  to  lake  up  work  like 
the  white  people.  Now,  brothers,  some  of  our 
sober  men  will  take  up  work,  and  do  as  you 
say,  and  if  they  do  well,  then  will  your  young 
men  stay  longer ;  but  some  others  will  not 
mind  what  you  say. 

"  Brothers,  we  can't  say  a  word  against 
you.  It  is  the  best  way  to  call  Quakers,  bro- 
thers. You  never  wished  our  lands — you 
never  wished  any  part  of  our  lands — therefore 
we  are  determined  to  try  to  learn  your  ways  ; 
and  those  young  men  may  stay  here  two  years 
to  try  ;  by  that  we  shall  know  wheiher  Morris 
will  leave  us  any  land — for  last  summer  we 
sold  our  land,  and  don't  know  yet  whether  we 
shall  get  what  we  reserved — or  whether  we 
shall  get  our  money  :  but  by  that  time  we  shall 
know,  and  then  if  they  like  it,  your  young 
men  may  stay  longer. 

"  Brothers,  if  your  young  men  stay  here,  we 
want  them  to  learn  our  children  to  read  and 
write. 

"  Brothers,  two  of  you  are  going  home 
again  ;  if  they  hear  anything  about  our  land  or 
our  money,  they  must  write  to  these  young 
men  here;  and  they  must  tell  us  if  we  are  like 
to  be  cl||ated. 

"  Brothers,  this  is  all  I  have  got  to  say." 

We  expressed  our  satisfaction  with  their  an- 
swer, and  let  them  know  our  young  men  would 
want  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a  piece  of  good 
land  to  work,  that  they  may  be  able  to  raise 
their  bread  ;  for  which  purpose  we  desired  some 
of  their  chiefs  to  go  with  us,  to  look  about  their 
country,  and  conclude  where  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  nation  for  our  young  men 
to  settle — and  that  we  would  see  their  nation 
in  general  council  once  more  before  we  left 
them.  When  we  had  no  more  to  say,  Corn- 
planter  desired  his  people  would  all  come  and 
shake  hands  with  us,  himself  first  setting  the 
example. 

20th.  First-day. — We  had  some  conversa- 
tion this  morning  about  sitting  together  in  reli- 
gious retirement,  and  thought  it  would  be  light 
to  inform  Cornplanter,  that  if  he  or  any  of  his 
sober  people  inclined  to  sit  with  us,  it  would 
be  acceptable,  though  the  prospect  of  such  an 
undertaking  felt  weighty.  Before  we  were 
fully  concluded,  the  chief  with  his  son  Henry 
came  into  our  apartment  and  said,  he  hoped 
we  would  not  think  hard  of  their  not  keeping 
the  First-day  as  the  whiles  do,  for  they  could 
not  read  and  write — that  they  were  poor,  and 
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had  to  work  on  that  day  ;  and  that  they  were 
often  out  hunting,  and  had  to  attend  to  their 
came.  We  gave  him  to  understand  that  we 
intended  about  10  o'clock  to  sit  down  together 
in  stiUness  to  wait  on  the  Great  Spirit,  and  U 
he  or  any  of  his  sober  people  would  come  " 
sit  with  us,  it  would  be  acceptable.  Near  Ike 
time  appointed,  Cornplanter  with  several  others 
came  into  our  apartment.  He  sat  very  still 
until  the  opportunity  closed;  the  others  sat 
quiet  awhile,  and  then  withdrew.  Our  door 
heing  open,  the  Indians  as  they  passed  looked 
bread  Ihat'wemigRt'" be" in" readiness  by  seven 
o'clock  to  go  up  the  river  about  ten  miles  with 
some  of  the  chiefs,  to  see  where  it  would  be 
most  suitable  to  make  a  settlement.  We  found 
it  trying  rightly  to  judge  what  was  best  to  do 
on  the  occasion.  Jenescatego,  the  lown  where 
we  now  are,  being  the  place  of  Cornplanter's 
residence,  is  in  the  middle  of  a  good  spot  of 
land  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Alleghany  river,  about  five  miles  south  of  the 
New  York  line.  The  tract  is  his  private  pro. 
perty,  containing,  including  two  islands,  800 
acres.  On  this  tract,  and  near  it,  most  of  the 
Indians  under  his  superintendence  live,  which 
with  the  goodness  of  the  land,  being  a  fine  fer 
tile  soil,  was  a  weighty  consideration  of  mak 
ing  this  the  place  of  settlement.  There  was 
also  a  large  number  of  children  here,  suitable 
to  make  up  a  large  school.  But  the  land  was 
private  property,  and  if  we  made  improvements 
on  the  Indians'  clearings,  they  would  belong  to 
Cornplanter,  and  not  to  the  nation.  Th^ 
considerations  made  us  believe  it  would  be  best 
to  look  elsewhere. 

The  nation  owns  forty-two  square  miles  on 
this  river,  beginning  at  the  Pennsylvania  1 
The  lines  of  the  reservation  had  not  yet  been 
run,  but  we  found  the  Indians  had  a  choice. 
that  it  should  lie  on  the  river,  half  a  mile  wide 
on  each  side.  About  nine  miles  from  hence 
up  the  river,  latlerly  stood  a  town,  caJled  Ge 
nesinguhta,  the  inhabitants  of  which  a  few 
years  since,  mostly  removed  here.  About  ten 
miles  further  up  the  river,  we  understood  a  set 
tlement  had  latterly  been  made.  From  th( 
best  information  we  could  get,  we  thought 
somewhere  near  the  Old  Town  would  be  .the 
most  suitable  place  to  fix  on,  it  being  half  way 
between  the  upper  settlement  and  the  lower 
town. 

With  considerable  exertion,  we  got  Corn- 
planter,  his  son,  and  the  other  Indians,  to  em- 
bark with  us  five  in  a  canoe,  about  9  o'clock 
They  put  us  up  the  river  with  setting  poles  at 
the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  In  places  th 
river  was  shallow  and  rapid,  in  others  from 
two  to  six  feet  deep.  In  six  miles  we  came  to 
Cornplanter's  saw-mill,  and  stopped  at  his  re- 
quest to  view  it.  The  stream  on  which  it 
built,  was  now  so  low  that  the  mill  could  do 
very  little  work  ;  and  when  the  river  is  high, 
the  back  wafer  prevents  it  from  sawing. 

AtlheOldTown, three  miles  further  up,  there 
yet  remain  three  or  four  families.  About  150 
acres  of  flat  land  here  have  been  mostly  cleared 
and  worked  with  corn,  part  of  which  is  agait 
grown  up  with  hazel,  &c.  It  lies  on  the  north 
west  side  of  the  river;  the  fla^  is  about  forty 


perches  wide,  and  then  commences  timber 
land,  mostly  white  pine.  Upon  viewing  it  and 
its  situation  we  united  in  the  conclusion  that] 


amon<^  them.  A  pout  which  has  been  marked 
on  the  head  in  some  way,  and  the  turtle  we 
spoke  of,  are  remarkably  intelligent.     A  more 

jnd  tigers  have  been  subjected  to  man,  but  this 
instance  of  domesticating  fishes  is  as  novel  as 
it  is  interesting.— //!"gAam  Patriot. 


ment ;  and  on  informing  two  of  the  chiefs,  they 
said  they  had  told  us  their  land  was  before  us, 
and  that  we  might  take  it  where  we  liked  best, 
and  expressed  their  full  approbation  of  our 
choice.  Cornplanter  said,  this  man,  meaning 
one  of  the  chiefs  who  was  with  us,  lives  in 
this  town,  and  he  is  like  one  of  you,  a  sober 
man,  and  drinks  no  whiskey  ;  and  he  is  very 
plad  the  vounu  men  are  coming  to  live  so  near 
men  would  want  timber  to  build  a  house,  foT 
rails,  and  for  firewood  ;  to  which  they  readily 
consented,  saying,  they  would  be  very  glad  if 
they  would  cut  all  the  trees  down  ;  and  if  they 
saw  a  buck  swimming  across  the  river,  or 
running  through  the  woods,  they  might  shoot 
him,  or  if  they  saw  any  fish  in  the  river  they 
might  catch  them.  We  then  returned  down 
the  river  with  Cornplanter  to  his  village. 

22d.  This  afternoon  Cornplanter  presented 
us  with  several  kinds  of  seed  corn,  suitable  for 
this  climate — beans  and  garden  seeds,  such  as 
watermelons,  pumpkins,  cucumbers,  &c.,  with 
a  quantity  of  potatoes  to  plant.  These,  he  said, 
had  been  sent  in  from  the  diflferent  houses  as  a 
blessing  to  begin  with.  We  thought  that  the 
hearty  good-will  with  which  they  were  present- 
ed, manifested  a  full  approbation  of  our  under- 
taking. On  informing  them  there  were  more 
seeds  than  we  should  want  to  plant,  we  were 
answered,  that  we  must  take  them  all,  for  they 
were  sent  for  that  purpose. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Taming  Extraordinary. — There  is  a  little 
girl  of  six  years  of  age,  a  daughter  of  David 
Thomas,  who  lives  on  the  borders  of  the  pond 
which  supplies  water  for  the  Furnace  Works, 
at  Wear  River,  who  has  a  most  wonderful 
control  over  a  class  of  animals  hitherto  thought 
to  be  untameable.  For  a  year  or  two  past, 
the  little  girl  has  been  in  the  habit  of  playing 
about  the  pond,  and  throwing  crumbs  into  the 
water  for  the  fishes.  By  degrees  these  timid 
creatures  have  become  so  tame  as  to  come  at 
hor  call,  follow  her  about  the  pond,  and  eat 
from  her  hand.  A  gentleman  went  down 
there  a  few  days  since,  with  his  "daughter,  to 
see  the  little  creatures  and  their  mistress.  At 
first  the  fishes  were  mistaken  and  came  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  as  the  genlleman's 
daughter  approached,  but  in  a  moment  they 
discovered  iheir  mistake  and  whisked  away 
from  the  stranger  in  high  dudgeon.  Their 
own  mistress  then  came  up  and  called,  and 
they  crowded  up,  clustering  about  her  hands 
to  receive  the  crumbs.  She  has,  besides,  a 
turtle  or  tortoise,  which  has  been  maimed  in  the 
leg.  This  creature  lives  in  the  pond,  and 
seems  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
little  girl,  obeying  her  voice,  and  feeding  from 
her  hand.  We  have  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  pond,  and  have  seen  the  little  bright-eyed 
girl  sporting  with  her  obedient  swarms  of  pick- 
erel, pout,  and  shiners,  patting  thorn  on  the 
head,  stroking  their  sides,  and  letting  them  slip 
through  her   hands.     Shu   has  her  favourites  I 


Epistle  ot  William  Penn. 

To   the  Chvrches  of  Jesus    throvghoiit    the 

World,  gaih^.--^   .^^jMinhisEter. 

J  J  ijjht.   Power  and    Spirit,  to  be  one 

Holy  Flock,  Family,  and  Household,  to 

the  Lord,  <^-c. 

(Concluded  from  page  19.) 

And  I  must  tell  you,  that  there  is  a  breath- 
ing, hungering,  seeking  people,  solitarily  scat- 
tered up  and  down  this  great  land  of  Germany, 
where  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  ;  and  I  believe  it 
is  the  like  in  other  nations.  And  as  the  Lord 
hath  laid  it  upon  me,  with  my  companions,  to 
seek  some  of  them  out,  so  have  we  ibund  seve- 
ral in  divers  places.  And  we  have  had  many 
blessed  opportunities  amongst  them,  wherein 
our  hearts  have  greatly  rejoiced  ;  having  been 
made  deeply  sensible  of  the  love  of  God  to- 
wards thein,  and  of  the  great  openness  and 
tenderness  of  Spirit  in  them,  to  receive  the  tes- 
timony of  Light  and  Life  through  us.  And 
we  have  a  stedfast  belief,  that  the  Lord  will 
carry  on  his  work  in  this  land  effectually  ;  and 
that  he  will  raise  up  those,  that  shall  be  as 
ministers  of  his  eternal  testament  amongst 
them.  And  O  !  our  desire  is,  that  God  would 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  many  of  his  faithful 
witnesses,  to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try, where  God  hath  a  great  seed  of  people  to 
be  gathered  ;  that  his  work  may  go  on  in  the 
earth,  till  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his 
glory. 

And  it  is  under  the  deep  and  weighty  sense 
of  this  approaching  work,  that  the  Lord  God 
hath  laid  it  upon  me,  to  write  to  you,  to  wait 
for  the  farther  pourings  out  of  the  power  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  ;  that  nothing  that  is  care- 
less, sleepy,  earthly,  or  exalled,  may  get  up, 
whereby  to  displease  the  Lord,  and  cause  him 
to  withdraw  his  sweet  and  preserving  presence 
from  any  that  know  him.  But  let  all  keep  the 
King  of  Righieousness's  peace,  and  walk  in 
the  steps  of  the  flocks  of  the  companions.  For 
withering  and  destruction  shall  come  upon  all 
such  as  desert  the  camp  of  the  Lord,  or  with 
their  murmuring  spirit  disquiet  the  heritage  of 
God  ;  for  ihey  are  greater  enemies  to  .Sion's 
glory,  and  Jerusalem's  peace,  than  the  open 
armies  of  the  aliens. 

And  it  is  a  warning  to  all,  that  make  men- 
lion  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  this  dispensa- 
tion he  hath  brought  us  to,  that  they  have  a  ' 
care  how  ihcy  lot  out  their  minds  in  any  wise 
to  please  the  lusts  of  the  eye,  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;  which  are  not  of 
the  Father,  but  of  this  world  ;  lest  any  bo 
i!xaltcd  in  a  liberty,  that  niakcth  the  cross  of 
.lesus  of  none  effect,  and  llic  offence  thereof  to 
cease.  For  such  will  become  as  salt  that  hath 
lost  its  savour,  and  at  last  will  be  trod  under 
(lie  feet  of  God  and  men.     For  ihe  Lord  will  i 
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more  exceeding  weight  of  glory  stands  at  the  j 


^vithdraw  his  daily  presence,  and  the  fountain 
will  come  to  be  sealed  up,  and  the  well  of  sal- 
vation be  stopped  again. 

Therefore,  as  all  would  rejoice  in  the  joy  of 
God's  salvation,  let  thein  wait  for  the  saving 
power,  and  dwell  in  it ;  that,  knowing  the  mys- 
tery of  the  work  of  regeneration,  Christ  formed  I  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  that  loved  not  their  lives 
in  them  the  hope  of  their  glory,  they  may  be  I  to  the  death  for  his  name's  sake,  that  had  call- 
able in  the  motion  of  him,  that  halli  begotten  [  ed  them.  And  Jesus  himself,  that  made  a  good 
them  through  death  to  life,  to  go  foith  and  de- '  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate;  who  halli 
clare  the  way  of  life  and  salvation.  I  consecrated  through  his  blood  a  new  and  living 


Wherefore  count  it  all  joy  you  fall  into  these 
trials, and  persevere  to  theend,kiiowingthat  He 
that  shall  come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry, 
and  that  his  reward  is  with  him.     Remember 


And  all  you  that  are  young,  convinced  of 
the  eternal  Truth,  come  into  it,  and  then  you 
will  feel  the  virtue  of  it.  And  so,  you  will  be 
witnesses  ;  otherwise  vain  talkers,  wells  with- 
out water,  clouds  without  rain  ;  for  which  state 
,  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness  forever. 

Wherefore  gird  up  the  loins  of  your  minds, 
and  be  sober,  and  tempt  not  God  ;  but  receive 
the  day  of  your  visilation,  and  walk  worthy  of 
so  great  a  love,  and  delight  to  retain  God  in 
your  knowledge  ;  and  grieve  not  his  Holy  Spi- 
rit, but  join  to  it,  and  be  led  by  it,  that  it  may 
be  an  earnest  to  you  of  an  eternal  inherit- 
ance. 

And  take  up  your  daily  cross,  and  follow 
Christ,  and  not  the  spirit  of  this  world.  He 
was  meek  and  lowly,  he  was  humble  and  plain  ; 
he  was  few  in  words,  but  ijiiglity  in  deeds. 
He  loved  not  his  life  unto  death,  even  the  re- 
proachful death  of  the  cross;  but  laid  down  his 
life,  and  became  of  no  reputation,  and  that  for 
the  rebellious.  O  the  height,  and  the  depth, 
the  length,  and  the  breadth  ;  yea,  the  unsearch- 
ableness  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Wherefore,  while  it  is  to-day,  hearken  to 
his  voice,  and  harden  not  your  hearts.  And 
make  no  bargains  for  yourself,  neither  consult 
with  flesh  and  blood  ;  but  let  the  Lord  be  your 
light,  and  your  salvation:  let  him  be  the 
strength  of  your  life,  and  the  length  of  your 


way  for  all,  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  who 
is  made  an  high  priest,  higher  than  the  hea- 
vens, one  that  can  be  touched  and  moved  ;  and 
is  daily  touched  and  moved  with  our  weakness 
and  infirmity;  that  through  him  we  may  be 
made  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  more  than  con- 
querors through  him  that  loved  us. 

Wherefore  iet  it  not  seem,  as  if  some  strange 
thing  had  happened  to  you,  for  all  these  things 
are  Ibr  the  trial  of  your  faith  ;  which  is  more 
precious  than  the  gold  ihatperisheth.  'Tis  the 
old  quarrel,  children  of  this  world,  against  the 
children  of  the  Lord  ;  those  that  are  born  after 
the  flesh,  warring  against  those  that  are  born 
after  the  Spirit ;  Cain  against  Abel,  the  old 
w^orld  against  Noah,  Sodomites  against  Lot, 
Hagar  against  Sarah,  Ishmael  against  Isaac, 
Esau  against  Jacob,  Egyptians  against  Israel- 
ites, the  false  prophets  against  the  true  pro- 
phets, as  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  &c.  The  Jews 
under  the  profession  of  the  letter  of  the  law, 
against  Christ,  that  came  to  fulfill  the  law,  and 
all  his  spiritual  followers  and  disciples.  And 
all  the  false  apostate  Christians  against  the 
true  and  spiritual  Christians  and  martyrs  of 
Jesus. 

So,  your  conflict  is  for  the  spiritual  appear- 
ance of  Christ  Jesus  against  those  that  profess 
him  in  words,  but  in  works  and  conversation 
every  day  denying  him  ;  doing  despite  to  the 


days.     And  this  know  assuredly,  that  none  Spirit  of  Grace  in  themselves,  and  those  that 
ever  trusted  to  the  Lord,  and  were  confounded,  j  are   led   by  it.     But   though  Gog  and  Magog 


Wherefore  hold  up  your  testimony  for  God, 
as  ye  would  enjoy  4he  inereasings  of  his  life 
and  love.  And  let  your  light  shine,  and  con- 
fess him  before  the  whole  world.  Smother 
not  his  appearance,  neither  hide  thy  candle, 
God  hath  lighted  in  thee,  under  a  busliel  ;  for 


shall  gather  themselves  together  to  lay  waste 
the  city  of  God,  yet  the  Lord  hath  determined 
their  destruction,  and  he  will  bring  it  to  pass. 
Wherefore  rejoice,  O  thou  little  hill  of  God, 
and  clap  thy  hands  for  joy  ;  for  he  that  is 
faithful  and  true,  just  and  righteous,  and  able 


Christ  walketh  among  his  candlesticks  of  pure!  to  deliver  thee,  dwells  in  the  midst  of  thee. 
and  tried  gold.  Wherefore  set  thy  light  upon  |  Who  will  cause  thee  to  grow  and  increase,  till 
a  candlestick,  and  show  forth  th_y  good  con- :  thou  becomest  a  great  mountain,  till  thou  bc- 
versation*in  meekness,  and  godly  fear,  that  j  comest  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,  and  the 
thou  mayst  become  a  good  example  ;  and  others  ,  whole  earth  be  filled  with  thy  glory, 
beholding  thy  good  works,  may  glorify  God.  And  to  you  all  who  are  the  followers  of  the 
But  for  the  rebellious,  the  fearful,  and  the  un- j  Lamb  of  God,  who.  was  dead,  but  is  alive,  and 
believing,  the  day  hastens  upon  such,  that  the  j  lives    for    evermore;    who    is    risen  in    your 


things  that  belong  to  their  eternal  peace,  shall 
be  hid  from  their  eyes  forever. 

And  all  you  my  dear  Friends  and  brethren, 
wio  are  in  sufferings  for  the  testimony  of  Je- 
sus, and  a  good  conscienc'e  ;  look  up  to  Jesus, 
the  Author  and  Finisher  of  your  faith;  who 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured 
the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame ;  and  is  set 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  in  the 
heavenly  place;  into  which,  if  you  faint  not, 
you  shall  all  be  received,  after  the  days  of 
your  pilgrimage  shall  be  at  an  end,  with  a  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant  ! 

And  though  these  afflictions  seem  not  joy- 
ous, but  grievous  for  the  present ;  yet  a  far 


hearts,  as  a  bright  shining  light,  and  is  leading 
you  out  of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  this  world, 
in  the  path  of  regeneration ;  I  have  this  to  say 
by  way  of  holy  encouragement  unto  you  all  ; 
the  Lord  God  eternal  that  was,  and  is,  and  is 
to  come,  has  reserved  for  you  the  glories  of 
the  last  days.  And  if  so  be,  that  the  followers 
and  martyrs  of  Jesus  in  ages  past,  when  the 
church  was  going  into  the  wilderness,  and  his 
witnesses  into  sackcloth,  were  notwithstanding 
so  noble  and  valiant  for  the  Truth  on  earth, 
that  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  death,  and 
suffered  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  how  much  more  ought 
you  all  to   be  encouraged   unto  faithfulness, 


ho  are  come  to  the  resunection  of  the  day, 
hich  shall  never  more  be  eclipsed  ;  in  which 
the  Bridegroom  is  to  come,  to  fetch  you  his 
spouse  out  of  the  wilderness,  to  give  you 
beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  SPIRIT  of  heaviness  ;  who  will  cover 
you  with  his  Spirit,  and  ndoin  you  with  his 
fine  linen,  the  righteousness  of  tlie  paints. 
Lean  upon  his  breast  forever  ;  and  know  your 
joining  in  an  everlasting  covenant  with  him, 
that  he  may  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance 
upon  you,  and  delight  to  do  you  good  ;  that  m 
blessing  he  may  bless  you,  increase  you,  and 
multiply  you  in  all  spiritual  blessings  now  and 
forever  ;  that  to  God  through  him,  you  may 
live  ail  the  days  of  your  appointed  time.  To 
whom  bo  glory  and  honour,  praises  and  lh;inks- 
givings  in  the  church  throughout  all  ages,  and 
forever. 

I  am, 
In  the  faith,  patience,  tribulation  and  hope 
of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus,  your  Friend 
and  brother. 

William  Pexn. 
My  companions  in  the  labour  and  travel  of 
the  testimony  of  Jesus,  salute  you  all  in  the 
love  of  our  God.  VV^e  have  passed  through 
several  cities  of  Germany,  and  are  now  at 
Frankfort,  where  the  Lord  hath  given  us 
three  blessed  opportunities  with  a  serious 
and  seeking  people  ;  whereof,  as  in  other 
places  of  this  country,  many  of  them  are 
persons  of  great  worldly  quality.  Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  be  glory 
forever. 

W.  P. 
Frankfort,  tlie  22(1  of  the 
Sixth  montli,  1677. 


The  Monnii.s  of  the  West. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  is  at  last  at  work. 
It  will  shortly  publish,  as  its  first  contribution 
towards  the  "  Difl'usion  of  Knowledge,"  a  work 
on  American  Archfcology,  a  narrative  of  re- 
searches and  discoveries  in  the  mounds  of  the 
West,  made  by  E.  G.  Squier  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Davis,  of  Ohio.  The  labours  of  these  gentle- 
men embrace  the  opening  and  e.iiamination  of 
more  than  two  hundred  mounds,  of  every  va- 
riety of  size  and  character.  Their  discoveries 
consist  of  implements  and  ornaments  in  silver, 
copper,  lead,  stone,  ivory,  and  pottery,  fash- 
ioned into  a  variety  of  forms,  and  exhibiting  a 
skill  which,  in  some  instances,  modern  art  can- 
not surpass.  The  sculptures  of  birds,  animals, 
and  reptiles,  constitute  a  large  class  of  these 
ancient  relics.  They  are  cut  from  various 
kinds  of  stone,  and  in  many  instances  from 
porphyry.  Several  highly  finished  sculptures 
of  the  human  head  are  deserving  of  notice,  and 
probably  convey  an  idea  of  the  physical  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  The  relics  show  that  an 
intercourse  existed  at  the  time  the  mounds 
were  creeled,  between  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  continent:  thus  obsidian  from  Mexico, 
copper  and  lead  from  Lake  Superior,  shells  and 
pearls  from  the  sea,  have  been  found. 

Squier  and  Smith  have  not  only  opened  this 
large  number  of  mounds,  but  surveyed  the 
coast-works,  or  presumed  fortifications,  which 
abound   in    the  West.     They   are    frequently 
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miles  ill  extenl.  Some,  in  the  shape  of  enclo- 
sures, conlnin  a  space  of  i;round  larger  than 
Philadelphia  occupies.  Many  analogies  have 
been  discovered,  between  the  lelics  and  similar 
ones  belonging  to  the  primitive  nations  of  the 
old  world. 

Thus  the  serpent  and  egg,  which  has  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt  and 
India,  typifying  a  universal  principle,  has  ac- 
tually been  found  in  Ohio,  in  a  well  defined 
serpent  1200  leot  in  length,  formed  of  earth, 
in  the  act  of  swallowing  an  egg.  Some  strik- 
ing analogies  with  the  Druidical  rites,  are  also 
discovered.  The  Phallic  worship,  too,  so  uni- 
versal throughout  the  ancient  world,  may  be 
traced  in  the  remains  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  results  of  these  discoveries  will  be  set 
forth  in  a  volume  to  be  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
work  will  be  accompanied  by  drawings  of  the 
relics,  surveys  of  the  fortifications,  &c.,  &c. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Dr.  S. 
E.  Morton,  and  of  other  scientific  men,  that 
the  volume  contains  more  information  on  tlie 
subject  of  the  race  of  people  once  inliabiting 
this  continent,  than  all  the  volumes  that  have 
ever  been  published. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  cannot  do  better 
than  employ  its  funds  in  publishing  works  like 
this,  works  which,  from  their  expensive  cha- 
racter, are  above  the  leach  of  private  capital, 
and  which  the  republican  character  of  our 
country  necessarily  forbids  the  government 
from  undertaking — Chronicle. 


OLD  AGE. 

"  Old  age  is  honourable.     Tlie  spirit  Rcenis 

Already  on  its  fliglit  tn  brighter  worlds; 

And  that  strange  change  which  men  miscall  decay 

Is  renovated  life.     The  feeble  voice 

With  which  tlie  soul  attempts  to  speak  its  meanings, 

Is,  like  tlie  skylark's  note,  heard  faintest  when 

Its  wing  soars  iiighest ;  and  those  hoary  signs. 

Those  white   and   reverend  locks,  which    move  the 

Of  thoughtless  ribalds,  seem  to  nic  like  snow  • 
Upon  an  Alpine  summit, — -onlv  proving 
How  near  it  is  to  heaven."— A'eeie. 


For  "TlHi 

FOR  THE  DEAREST. 

Dear,  in  i,kuiv  a 

sun.brij;lil  liour! 

Vl',-y.^  :.  ^.!H•n  ,,.. 

:  .nn  clouds  lowe. 

W  ii.  ■,.•,;    ,       : 

:-:Hd,th.-.sfled- 

Wl,    .      ,             . 

II  hope  is  dead— 

ii.ngveil  of  woe 

Shrouds  Ihy  spir 

t's  thrill  or  throe- 

Dearest !  wlicn  a 

grief  is  thine. 

All  its  bitterness 

is  mine  ! 

Dearest!  from  i' 

■  '/'le.    ,     .iliMve 

Springs  the,. 

.  .    ii  ..:  I.fne— 

And  its  str.  im 

Through  mj'  h  . 

!  "il,    111  1  i;,r  thee 

TlHlU.,rh  the  ei.p 

s  passiie'  fniil 

f.-..i  the  living  V 

)untain   iail  ? 

lioiiri'st  I  it  its  g 

Why  may  not  it. 

gift  be  thine  7 

But  the  heart-stream  may  not  rest 
Where  it  loves  to  linger  best : 
Deeper  still  its  channel  wears- 


See  I  the  dew-drop  on  the  rose 
Stainless  to  the  ocean  goes  ; 
See  the  frozen  snow-flake  cling 
To  the  mire  that  soils  its  wing ! 
By  the  ray  that  saves  the  one, 
See  !  the  other  is  undone  ! 
Lost  I — O  dearest  I  we  may  be 
Dew-drops  in  the  crystal  sea! 

Stay  !  we  rush  upon  the  brink  ! 
From  the  deep  dark  gulf  I  shrink — 
Musi  we  sever  ?— 

May  we  glide 
Sweetly  in  our  mingling  tide 
Never  ebbing— ever  on 
Toward  the  Fountain  by  the  Throne 
Dearest  1  may  the  Hand  Divine 
Make  one  channel  thine  and  mine  ? 

What  thougli  mountains  interpose  ? 
Through  the  vale  our  pathway  goes- 
Wliat  though  dim  our  lamp  may  shii 
All  its  light  is  Light  Divine— 
And  its  palest,  tiiintest  ray, 
Leadcth  to  Eternal  Day. 
We  are  dust !  O  Lite  Divine  ! 
Breatlie  within  and  make  us  Thine  ! 


A  First-day  Aricfuoon  iu  Moyamensiiig. 

How  little  the  inhabitants  of  great  cities 
know  of  the  real  condition  of  the  destitute  poor 
amongst  them.  Beggars  enough  come  to  our 
doors;  we  deliver  them  a  lecture  on  the  busi- 
ness they  are  following — tell  them  it  is  against 
our  principles  to  encourage  the  practice  of 
street  begging — and  then  give  them  a  few 
cents  to  get  rid  of  them.  Some  benevolent 
persons,  anxious  to  do  good,  inquire  the  resi- 
dences of  the  askers  of  alms,  and  with  hope- 
less industry  seek  to  find  them.  The  places 
described  are  visited,  but  most  generally  no 
such  people  inhabit  them.  Yet  we  know  pov- 
erty and  misery  abounds  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
city.  This  is  indicated  abundantly  in  the 
dress,  the  dirt,  the  whole  appearance  of  those 
who  may  be  found  gathering  rags,  paper,  bones, 
and  old  leather,  out  of  our  streets.  These 
branches  of  business  are  monopolized  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  black  people,  although  a  kw 
whites  are  found  gleaning  in  the  same  field  of 
labour.  An  account  of  an  afternoon  walk  to 
inspect  into  the  statistics  of  crime  and  misery 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city,  has  already 
appeared  in  "  The  Friend."  The  two  persons 
who  performed  that  walk,  have  since  taken 
another,  which  has  put  them  into  possession 
of  fitcts,  sufficiently  startling  and  important, 
they  lliink,  to  warrant  their  making  them 
pul)lic. 

This  second  walk  was  undertaken  to  ena- 
ble the  visiters  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
condition,  moral,  mental,  and  physical,  of  those 
crowded  into  certain  places  in  Moyamensiiig, 
particularly  the  courts,  alleys,  and  yards,  to 
be  entered  from  Baker,  Small,  and  Bedford 
streets.  Havingobtained  the  company  of  one, 
whose  benevolent  exertions  for  the  good  of  the 
poor,  had  made  him  well  acquainted  with  every 
alley  and  building  in  those  parts;  we  started 
about  one  o'clock  on  First-day  afternoon,  the 
201  b  ult. 

'i'bo  viciniiy  of  the  place  we  sought,  was 
pointed  out  by  a  large  number  of  coloured  pco- 
iile  ronnrre;;a'led    on    the    nei'^hbouring    pave- 


ments. We  first  inspected  the  rooms,  yards, 
and  cellars  of  the  four  or  five  houses  next 
above  Baker  street  on  Seventh.  The  cellars 
were  wretchedly  dark,  damp  and  dirly,  and 
were  generally  rented  for  12  J  cents  per  night. 
These  were  occupied  by  one  or  more  families 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  in  tlie  winter  season 
when  the  frost  drives  those  who  in  summer 
sleep  abroad  in  fields,  in  board-yards,  in  sheds, 
to  seek  more  effectual  shelter,  they  often  con- 
lain  from  12  to  20  lodgers  per  night.  Com- 
mencing at  the  back  of  each  house,  are  small 
wooden  buildings  roughly  put  together,  about 
six  feet  square,  without  windows  or  fire-places, 
a  hole  about  a  foot  square  being  left  in  the 
front  alongside  of  the  door,  to  let  in  fresh  air 
and  light,  and  to  let  out  foul  air  and  smoke. 
These  desolate  pens,  the  roofs  of  which  are 
generally  leaky,  and  their  floors  so  low,  that 
more  or  less  water  comes  in  on  them  from  the 
yard  in  rainy  weather,  would  not  give  comfort- 
able winter  accommodation  to  a  cow.  Although 
as  dismal  as  dirt,  damp,  and  insufficient  venti- 
lation can  make  them,  they  are  nearly  all  in- 
habited. In  one  of  the  first  we  entered,  we 
found  the  dead  body  of  a  large  negro  man, 
who  had  died  suddenly  there.  This  pen  was 
about  8  feet  deep  by  6  wide.  There  was  no 
bedding  in  it,  but  a  box  or  two  around  the 
sides,  furnished  places  where  two  coloured  per- 
sons, one  said  to  be  the  wife  of  the  deceased, 
were  lying,  either  drunk  or  fast  asleef^  The 
body  of  the  dead  man  was  on  the  wet  floor, 
beneath  an  old  torn  coverlet.  The  death 
had  taken  place  some  hours  before;  the  coro- 
ner had  been  sent  for,  but  had  not  yet  arrived. 
A  few  feet  south,  in  one  of  the  pens  attached 
to  the  adjoining  house,  two  days  before  a  col- 
oured female  had  been  found  dead.  The  hole 
from  which  she  was  taken,  appeared  smaller 
than  ils  neighbours  generally,  and  had  not  as 
yet  obtained  another  tenant.  Our  conductor 
opened  the  door  into  every  room  successively 
as  we  passed  along,  without  ceremony,  and 
seemed  to  be  on  good  terms»witli  all  the  inha- 
bitants. Some  of  the  rooms  in  the  dwelling- 
houses  contained  fires  and  many  visiters. 
Thrusting  in  his  head,  our  conductor  would 
say,  "  Well,  how  do  you  do  ? — You  seem  to 
be  as  thick  as  hops. — Any  one  sick  here?" 
His  pleasant  salutation  was  cheerfully  respond- 
ed to.  Turning  to  us  he  would  say,  "  These 
are  our  people;  you  see  they  live  m^re  com- 
fortably." By  "  our  people,"  he  meant  some, 
who  had  been,  by  the  labours  of  himself  and 
ethers,  induced  to  join  a  Temperance  Reform 
Beneficial  Society.  It  is  really  astonishing 
how  soon  it  may  be  traced  in  the  habitations  of 
tlie  blacks,  when  the  heads  of  the  family  do 
not  indulge  in  dram  drinking. 

In  one  dismal  garret  we  found  a  young  ma*, 
who  evidently  would  have  been  pleased  to  have 
been  seen  in  better  trim.  It  was  amusing  to 
observe  how  pride  sought  to  hide  poverty. 
Not  an  article  of  fiirniture  of  any  kind  was  in 
his  room,  but  one  poor  rickety  table.  O,  the 
needless  apologies  he  poured  forth,  for  not  hav- 
ing  chairs  to  invite  us  to  sit  down  on.  He 
had  concluded  to  move,  and  had  sold  all  his 
furniture,  and  since  then  had  procured  nothing 
but  that  table.  Wc  did  not  desire  apologies; 
for  his  dilapidated  clothing  spoke  forcibly  Iiis 
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true  and  sufficient  reason  for  sitting  on  the 
floor. 

"  In  that  corner,"  said  our  conductor,  "  the 
first  time  I  was  ever   in   this   room,  a  woman 


individuals  busily  engaged  hunting,  comb  in 
hand,  llirough  their  companions'  heads.  Some 
of  these  six  by  six  holes,  had  six,  and  even 
eight  persons  in  them,  but  more  generally  two 


shed 


one   cent   per 


sat  cowering,  holding  a  pea-jaclcet  belore  her.  i  to  four.  In  one  or  two  mstancesa  smgle  man 
I  aslced  her  what  she  was  sitting  there  for.  ]  rented  one  for  himself.  The  last  of  the  lower 
Lifting  up  one  corner  of  the  jacket,  I  saw  a  story  of  the  "  Astor"  row,  was  occupied  by  a 
child  lying  on  the  bare  floor  in  convulsions, | black  man,  his  black  wife,  and  an  Irish  wo- 
and  another  one  clinging  to  his  dying  brother  [  man.  The  white  woman  was  half  standing, 
to  keep  himself  warm.  It  was  the  depth  of  1  half  leaning  against  some  sort  of  a  box,  the 
winter;  there  was  no  fire,  and  no  bedding  of ,  blacks  were  reclining  upon  the  piece  of  old 
any  kind  in  the  room,  and  the  window  had  no  j  matting,  perhaps  four  feet  wide,  which  by 
glass  in  it."  He  went  on  to  say  he  ran  after  night  furnished  the  only  bed  of  the  three.  Pass- 
a  physician,  who  reported  the  child  dying  from  ing  to  the  end  of  the  row,  we  ventured  up  steps 
want  of  food.  The  preparation  of  hot  soup  '  much  broken,  and  very  unsafe,  to  the  second 
was  hastened,  but  before  it  could  be  ready,  story  platform,  and  visited  each  apartment 
death  had  released  the  little  sufferer.  The  j  there.  It  is  not  in  ihe  power  of  language  to 
family  had  then  recently  come  from  Doyles-  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  tlie  scene  on 
town  to  Philadelphia,  to  belter  their  condition,  i  this  properly.  The  fiUh,  the  odours,  the  bo 
Winter  came  on  ;  their  funds  were  exhausted, ;  dily  discomfort,  the  moral  degradation  every 
and  the  father  failed  to  obtain  employment  to  j  where  apparent.  Descending  with  difficulty 
furnish  more.  In  desperation  he  stole  a  piece  we  proceeded  to  examine  the  cellars  and  room; 
of  carpet  to  keep  his  children  from  perishing  ;  in  a  building  still  further  back,  having  the 
with  cold, — was  discovered  in  the  act,  and  same  owner.  The  same  want  of  accommoda- 
committed  to  Moyamensing  Prison.  The  mo-  '  lions  were  observed,  few,  if  any  there  having 
ther  in  despair  concluded  the  children  might  as   a  trace  of  bedding.     For  the  pens,  10  cent 


I  the   drinker,   is    fur 
jglas.. 

Very  many  interesting  incidents  came  to  our 
'knowledge,    not  narrated,  but  we   have  given 

enough   perhaps,  to  awaken   feelings  of  com- 
I  miseration  and  astonishment  in  the  minds  of 

the  readers  of"  The  Friend." 
I      Is  it  Irue  !  can  it   be  true  I  you  may  ask  ? 
[All  we  answer  is,  go  and   examine  for  your- 


These  accounts  are  not  narratives  of 


and  she  was  sitting  by  them,  stupid- 
ly waiting  until  death  should  take  place,  when 
our  conductor  providentially  entered.  They 
had  eaten  nothing  the  iwo  previous  days.  Care 
was  taken  of  the  survivors;  and  during  our 
visit,  we  saw  and  spoke  to  the  mother. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  to  our  Astor  House," 
said  our  guide,  turning  into  an  alley  between 
two  of  the  buildings  on  Baker  street.  We  fol- 
lowed through  a  dirty  passage,  so  narrow,  a 
stout  man  would  have  found  it  tight  work  to 
have  threaded  it.  Looking  before  us,  the  yard 
seemed  unusually  dark.  This  we  found  was 
occasioned  by  a  long  range  of  two-story  pens, 
with  a  projecting  boarded  walk  above  the  lower 
tier,  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  second  story  to 
get  to  the  doors  of  their  apartments.  This 
covered  nearly  all  the  narrow  yard,  and  served 
to  exclude  light  from  the  dwellings  below.  We 
looked  in  every  one  of  these  dismal  abodes  of 
human  wretchedness.  Here  were  dark,  damp 
holes,  six  feet  square,  without  a  bod  in  any  of 
them,  and  generally  without  furniture,  occupied 
by  one  or  two  families  :  apartments  where  pri- 
vacy of  any  kind  was  unknown — where  com- 
fort never  appeared.  We  endeavoured  with 
the  aid  of  as  much  light  as  at  midday  could 
find  access  through  the  open  door,  to  see  into 
the  dark  corners  of  these  contracted  abodes  ; 
and  as  we  became  impressed  with  their  utter 
desolateness,  the  absence  of  bedding,  and  of 
ought  to  rest  on  but  a  bit  of  old  matting  on  a 
wet  floor,  we  felt  sick  and  oppressed.  Dis- 
agreeable odours  of  many  kinds  were  ever 
arising;  and  with  no  ventilation  but  the  open 
door,  and  the  foot  square  hole  in  the  front  of 
the  pen,  we  could  scarcely  think  it  possible 
that  life  could  be  supported,  when  winter  com- 
pelled them  to  have  fire  in  charcoal  furnaces. 
With  sad  feelings  we  went  from  door  to  door, 
speaking  to  all,  inquiring  the  number  of  their 
inmates,  the  rent  they  paid,  and  generally  the 
business  they  followed  to  obtain  a  living.  To 
this  last  question  the  usual  answer  was,  "  rag- 
ging and  boning."     It  did  not  add  much  to  our 


lit  were  paid  generally,  8  cents  for  the  rest. 
The  miserable  apartments  in  the  houses 
brought  about  the  same  prices.  Some  rooms, 
however,  rented  as  high  as  one  dollar  per 
week.  In  the  damp  double  row  of  the  "  Astor 
building,"  we  found,  although  occupied  by 
apparently  young  married  people,  there  was  no 
child.  Neither  were  children  to  be  found,  ex- 
cept as  a  very  rare  instance,  in  any  of  the  pens 
we  examined  on  other  property  around. 
Struck  with  the  fact,  we  concluded,  that  an 
infant  if  born  in  them,  could  scarcely  survive 
there  many  weeks.  In  those  I'amilies  occu- 
pying apartments  in  buildings,  which  might 
by  courtesy  be  called  houses,  though  all  in 
these  parts  were  miserably  destitute  of  com- 
forts, there  were  a  few  children.  They  were 
not  however,  either  in  number  or  appearance, 
to  be  compared  with  those  healthy,  happy  be- 
ings, who  swarm  around  the  coloured  man's 
hojne  in  country  places. 

Now  for  the  statistics  of  this  "Astor  House," 
and  its  appurtenances.  The  double  row  of 
pens  cost  perhaps  $100  to  erect ;  and  if  they 
contain  twenty  apartments  renting  for  8  and 
10  cents  per  night,  they  produce  an  income  of 
$600  per  year.  When  the  owner  of  this  pro- 
perty was  asked  a  few  years  hack  to  sell  it, 
that  a  House  of  Industry  might  be  erected 
there,  he  declined  ;  but  in  conversation  with 
the  individual  who  asked  to  purchase  it,  he 
stated  that  it  had  cost  him  81:^00.  A  physi- 
cian who  is  frequently  called  to  attend  pa- 
tients in  the  place,  being  curious  to  know  what 
yearly  rent  the  owner  was  receiving,  under- 
took with  another  white  man  to  visit  the 
aparlments,  and  inquire  the  amount  paid  by  the 
dwellers  in  each.  The  aggregate  amounted 
to  $1600. 

We  inquired  the  daily  earnings  of  those  we 
visited,  and  the  amount  they  had  to  pay  for  a 
glass  of  whiskey.  Some  earned  50,  some  7-5 
cents  per  day  ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  many  do  not  realize  on  an  average  more 
than  a  few  cents  over  the  daily  rent.     Wh: 


comfort,  to  behold  in  many  of  these  places,  |  key,  apple  or  rye,  as  best  suits  the  taste  of 


circumstances  existing  thousands  of  miles  ofT, 
which   cannot    be    investigated    personally. 

Here,  close  by  our  own  comfortable  homes, 
is  one  ol'the  most  deplorable  conditions  of  life, 
j  in  which  humanity  can  possibly  exist.  A  state 
of  things  crying  loudly  on  all  who  love  the 
[human  race  to  combine  and  devise  a  remedy 
I  for.  To  lovers  of  the  coloured  man  it  peculi- 
arly addresses  itself;  for  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  inhabilanls  of  these  pens  are  coloured 
people.  What  is  to  be  done?  What  can  be 
done?  Shall  we  sit  still  and  let  these  things 
exist  at  our  own  doors,  when  our  sympathies 
go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  in  search  of  objects 
that  we  may  benefit?  Here  are  people,  too 
many  of  whom  live  in  heathenish  immorality, 
in  worse  than  heathenish  discomfort ! 

Testimony  of  Ann  Joues. 

A  Testimony  of  Cheshire  Monlhly  Meeting, 
concerning  Ann  Jones,  of  Stockport,  de- 
ceased. 

It  having  pleased  Him  whose  way  is  perfect 
to  remove  from  amongst  us  this  dear  and  ho- 
noured friend  in  the  Truth, — we  feel  it  due 
from  us  to  issue  a  i\Iemorial  respecting  her, 
under  a  solemn  sense  of  our  loss,  and  that 
whilst  "the  faithful  fail  from  among  the  chil- 
dren of  men,"  too  few  lay  it  deeply  to  heart. 
In  speaking  of  her  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord 
who  was  early  bound  "  to  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,"  we  desire  to  ascribe  the  praise  to 
the  glory  of  His  grace,  whereby  she  was  what 
she  was  ;  and  which,  through  faith,  ever  re- 
mains to  be  sufficient  to  purify  and  to  sustain 
the  dedicated  followers  of  Christ,  and  to  qua- 
lify them  to  fill  with  acceptance  their  respec- 
tive allotments  in  Plis  church. 

Our  dear  friend  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Sarah  Burgess,  of  Grooby  Lodge, 
in  the  county  of  Leicester,  and  was  born  there 
in  the  Ninth  month,  1774.  It  was  the  religi- 
ous concern  of  her  exemplary  parents  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  diligent  attendance  of  our  religious  meet- 
ings ;  carefully  guarding  them  from  unsuitable 
company,  and  the  reading  of  publications  cal- 
culated to  ensnare  the  youthful  mind.  We 
believe  this  watchful  care  and  Christian  solici- 
tude were  blessed  to  their  oflispring,  and  great- 
ly promotive  of  the  preservation  of  our  dear 
friend  through  her  early  years,  in  the  way  of 
truth  and  virtue.  For  some  years  during  early 
life  her  health  was  very  delicate,  so  that  it  was 
thought  by  many  her  days  would  be  few  :  about 
this  period,  she  passed  through  great  conflict 
of  spirit,  and  deep  inward  exercise  of  soul,  pre- 
paratory to  the  solemn  work  to  which  she  was 
afterwards  called.  Though  naturally  of  a 
lively  disposition  and  energetic  mind,  she  was 
now  much  drawn  into  inward  retirement  and 
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watchfulness,  her  counlenance  and  manner 
being  si rikingly  solid;  and  it  is  believed  that 
she  was  thus  strengthened  to  make  a  surren- 
der of  her  will  to  tiie  Divine  will. 

Whilst  on  a  visit  at  Coalbrookdale,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1796,  being  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  she  first  appeared  in  the 
ministry  in  a  meeting  for  worship  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  co-operating  wilh  the  Divine  Gift, 
she  was  favoured  with  the  unfoldings  of  Truth, 
until  slie  became  an  eminent  instrument  in  the 
Lord's  hand  of  demonstrating  to  others  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  universal  grace,  as  faithfully  ad- 
hered to. 

She  had  often  to  descend  as  into  the  deeps, 
and  partake  of  the  baptism  which  now  savelh, 
many  being  the  condicts  of  flesh  and  spirit 
which  Infinite  Wisdom  saw  meet  slie  should 
pass  through,  but  under  all,  she  was  preserved 
in  much  quiet  resignation  ;  and  in  thi 
ciously  humbled  state,  was  enabled  abundantly 
to  bring  from  the  Treasury  things  new  and 
old,  to  the  tendering  and  refreshing  of  her 
friends.  Through  the  humbling  operations  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  she  becairie  qualified,  in 
the  authority  of  Divine  power,  to  stand  as  a 
mother  in  Israel,  and  as  an  upright  pillar  in 
the  Lord's  house.  As  a  faithful  minister  of 
the  everlasting  Gospel,  she  was  much  esteemed 
amongst  us;  being  sound  in  doctrine,  and  re- 
verently careful  to  wait  for  the  puttings  forth 
and  guidance  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Our 
Christian  testimonies  were  dear  to  her  from 
deep  religious  conviction,  so  that  firm  and  un- 
wavering in  her  attachment  she  was  zealously 
concerned  for  their  faithful  maintenance — the 
many  deviations  apparent  being  cause  of  grief 
and  mourning  to  her  ;  and  she  had  deeply  to 
lament  the  supineness,  the  worldly-mindedness, 
and  the  spiritual  lethargy  of  professors  of  Truth. 
Her  Gospel  labours  were  extensive,  and  she 
had  good  service  therein,  being  favoured  with 
much  clearness  of  spiritual  discernment,  and 
enabled  to  minister  in  the  baptizing  power  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life,  "  rightly  dividing  the  word 
of  truth,"  as  sealed  in  many  hearts. 

In  1802,  and  during  subsequent  years,  she 
was  much  engaged  in  visiting  the  meetings  of 
Friends,  paying  family  visits,  and  holding 
meetings  with  those  not  in  membership  with 
us,  in  most  parts  of  England  ;  and  in  1809  she 
was  liberated  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Dublin, — in  1810  to  visit  the  Northern  Coun- 
ties and  Scotland, — and  in  1811  she  was  en- 
gaged in  religious  service  in  Ireland.  In  the 
Sixth  month,  181^,  she  received  an  injury  on 
the  spine  from  a  fall,  from  the  effects  whereof 
she  never  fully  recovered,  and  to  which  she 
thus  alludes,  21st  of  Eightli  month  : — "Time, 
warmth,  and  rest,  are  the  only  things  I  now 
look  to,  under  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Phy- 
sician, as  likely  to  restore  me  ;  and  even  if 
these  fail,  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  endeavour 
to  acquiesce,  and  sufler  patiently,  if  suffering 
be  my  lot,  instead  of  labour  in  the  church  mi- 
litant ;  so  that  the  great  work  of  self-reduction, 
humiliation,  and  refinement  of  spirit,  go  for- 
ward, it  matters  not  by  what  means."  Whilst 
labouring  under  this   physical  injury,  she  had 


In  the  Sixth  month,  1815,  she  became 
member  of  this  Monthly  Meeting  by  marriage 
with  our  late  dear  (riend  George  Jones — prov 
ing  to  him  a  faithful  companion,  and  true  help 
er.  From  this  period  they  were  often  associ' 
aled  in  Gospel  labours  of  love  amongst  her 
friends  in  this  country,  and  in  holding  meet- 
ings with  those  not  in  profession  with  us  ;  a 
service  for  which  our  beloved  Friend  was  emi- 
nently gifted,  her  solicitude  being  that  all  might 
be  gathered  to  the  true  fold,  and,  through 
watchfulness,  dwell  in  Christ  Jesus  tiie  livina 
Vine. 

About  the  year  1823,  under  the  flowings  of 
pure  love,  she  held  numerous  meetings  of  this 
description,  in  districts  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  she  re- 
sided, which  were  very  largely  attended ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  year,  she  held  similar  meet- 
ings with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

From  the  year  1826  to  1830,  she  was  uni- 
ted with  her  husband  in  an  extensive  religious 
visit  on  the  American  continent ;  where  we  be- 
lieve she  proved  an  instrument  of  much  useful- 
ness, and  at  a  time  of  peculiar  trial  and  difficulty 
to  Friends  of  that  land.  After  her  return  from 
this  arduous  engagement,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore she  was  again  called  to  her  Heavenly 
Father's  service,  in  which  she  was  frequently 
engaged  up  to  the  year  1841. 

Towards  the  honest-hearted,  however  ob- 
scure, our  dear  friend  had  true  regard.  Her 
love  was  "  without  dissimulation,"  cherishing 
in  any  the  appearance  of  good,  whilst  she  ab- 
horred all  evil,  and  was  a  sharp  reprover  of 
the  libertine  professor.  With  the  afflicted 
spirit,  and  those  under  perplexity  and  trial,  she 
nearly  sympathized,  often  being  made  instru^ 
mental  to  their  relief,  and  towards  the  necessi- 
tous poor  she  was  a  kind  friend  ;  her  tender 
commiseration  extending  to  them  in  liberal 
help  and  appropriate  counsel,  according  to  her 
ability  and  their  need. 

The  solemn  stroke  which  removed  hence 
her  beloved  husband  on  the  36th  of  Twelfth 
month,  1841,  she  sustained  with  exemplary 
Christian  feeling;  marking  especially  the  peri- 
od as  it  revolved  wilh  religious  thoughtfulness. 
At  that  date,  in  1844,  she  wrote  to  a  friend  as 
follows  : — "  For  what  purpose  my  life  has  been 
lengthened  to  this  day,  is  best  known  to  Him 
who  knoweth  all  things.  If  the  great  purpose 
of  life,  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  the 
immortal  part  to  Him  who  gave  me  being,  may 
be  accomplished  through  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  who  died  that  I,  that  we,  might  " 
and  unto  Him,  in  and  through  the  obedience  of 
faith,  no  matter  what  the  sufferings  and  con- 
flicts of  this  present  life  may  be.  Whilst  I 
must  ihankfiilly  acknowledge  that  mercy  and 
goodness  have  Ibllowed  me  all  my  life  long  to 
he  present  day,  1  am  fully  aware  of  the  need 
of  continued  watchfulness  unto  prayer,  how- 
ever deficient  I  may  be  in  keeping  the  watch. 
As  a  vessel  after  a  long  voyage  comes  near  the 
port,  there  are  rocks,  and  shoals,  and  many 
dangers,  which  none  but  the  true  Pilot  can 
guard  and  keep  the  poor  bark  from  running 
upon.     May  the  watch   be  strictly  kept,  wilh 


certificates  granted  her  for  religious  engage-  the  eye  single  to  the  Heavenly  Pilot,  and  Hi 
ments  from  home,  which  were  thereby  much  holy  commands  obeyed,  then  all  will  bo  well.'' 
impeded  in  the  acoomplishment.  '  |      At  the  same  period,  in  1845,  she  thus  ex- 


pressed herself  to  a  friend  who  called  upon 
her  : — "  Perhaps  thou  remeniberest  this  day 
four  years  ago  ;  it  is  a  time  I  always  remem- 
ber, and  new  more  solemnly  than  ever,  as  my 
own  coi'rse  seems  nearly  run.  At  one  time  I 
little  expected  to  have  seen  this  day,  but  we 
are  in  the  hands  of  One  who  doelh  all  things 
well  and  wisely." 

Writing  to  a  friend  when  illness  was  in  his 
family  about  this  period,  she  observes : — 
"  Whether  at  home  or  at  meeting,  ill  or  well, 
may  this  be  our  first  and  principal  engage- 
ment; to  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  we  may  find 
him,  to  the  strengthening,  refreshing,  and  com- 
forting the  immortal  soul,  ever  remembering 
that  He  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  those  who  dili- 
gently seek  him  in  resignation  of  spirit,  to 
do  or  sufl^er  whatever  is  His  holv  unerring 
will." 

The  injury  which  she  met  with  in  1813  in- 
duced much  feebleness  and  inability  to  walk  or 
move  about,  and  this  difficulty  greatly  increased 
in  the  two  last  years  of  her  life,  preventing  her 
regularly  meeting  with  her  Friends  for  religious 
worship  for  more  than  a  year.  This  she  much 
regretted.  By  means  of  a  sedan,  she  was  ena- 
bled to  accomplish  it  a  few  times  during  the 
summer  of  1845,  but  the  effort  being  more  than 
she  was  equal  to,  she  expressed  her  belief  it 
was  best  not  to  make  the  trial  again,  adding, 
"  I  should  bo  truly  glad  to  meet  with  my 
friends  for  the  solemn  purpose  of  worshipping 
God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;  but  when  we  have 
done  all  we  can,  we  must  endeavour  to  leave 
it,  and  seek  after  resignation  to  the  Divine 
Will."  To  the  last  she  was  very  particular 
that  no  one  should  stay  away  from  meeting 
unnecessarily  on  her  account,  ofien  making 
sweet  and  suitable  comments  on  the  strict  per- 
formance of  this  great  duty,  whilst  blessed  with 
health  and  ability  :  and  on  taking  leave  of 
those  who  were  going,  she  repeatedly  desired 
they  might  be  favoured  with  access  to  the  foot- 
stool  of  mercy,  and  when  that  was  the  case, 
that  ability  might  be  felt  to  put  up  the  earnest 
petition  on  her  behalf;  "even,"  she  said, 
"  that  my  faith  may  not  fail,  but  that  faith  and 
patience  may  hold  out  to  the  end,  that  patience 
may  be  renewed  according  to  my  need.  My 
state  of  weakness  and  bodily  trial  is  such,  that 
I  often  find  it  difllcult  to  stay  my  mind  on  God, 
and  that  is  a  trial  to  me.  May  patience  have 
her  perfect  work." 

On  the  23d  of  Second  month,  1840,  seve- 
ral Friends  being  present  (to  some  of  whom 
the  visit  was  a  final  one,)  she  expressed,  under 
feelings  of  great  solemnity,  as  near  as  can  be 
remen)bered,  the  following: — "If  we  are  fa. 
voured  at  last  to  be  accepted  in  the  Rolovcd  it  will 
all  be  through  the  free  and  unmerited  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  .lesus.  Nothing  of  our  own 
to  boast  of,  or  depend  upon  ;  being  in  all  that 
we  have  done,  or  can  do,  but  unprofitable  ser- 
vants before  Him, — for  whatever  we  may  have 
done  or  suffered,  will  be  as  nothing  wilhout 
this  free  and  unmerited  mercy.  And  what- 
ever has  been  done,  or  what  ought  to  have 
been  done  (at  least  1  find  it  so,)  has  been  done 
very  unworthily  and  imperfectly,  compared 
with  that  love  and  free  pardoning  mercy  of  the 
Lord  Jesus." 

"  If  we  are   favoured   in   the  end  to  meet 
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where  there  is  no  more  sorrow  and  trou- 
ble, it  will  be  an  unspeakable  blessing." 

"  I  wish  to  leave  it  as  my  testimony,  that 
the  principles,  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  upheld  and  walked  in  by 
our  worthy  predecessors  and  forefathers,  were 
nothing  less  than  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  ; 
nothing  less  than  the  New  Testament  doctrines 
of  salvation;  no  cunningly  devised  fables,  but 
the  living  substantial  truth  ;  and  if  I  have  been 
favoured  lo  do  anything  right  in  the  course  of 
my  earthly  pilgrimage,  it  has  been  the  setting 
forth  of  that  mystery  of  iniquity,  which  would 
sap  the  foundation  of  these  doctrines,  which 
are  founded  in  Him,  who  is  the  chief  Corner 
Stone.  For  there  is  laid  in  Zion  a  stone,  a 
precious  Corner  Stone,  a  sure  foundation  ;  he 
that  buildeth  thereon,  shall  not  be  confound- 
ed ;  but  that  which  is  nut  built  hereon,  will  be 
as  the  chuff  before  the  wind,  whilst  the  pure 
wheat  shall  be  gathered  into  the  garner.  For 
the  Lord  hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and 
in  the  slorm,  and  theclouds  are  the  dust  of 
His  feet.  And  though  in  these  principles  and 
doctrines  there  is  nothing  suited  to  the  wisdom 
of  man,  but  in  the  foolishness  of  the  cross 
have  they  been  received  and  exemplified  ; 
they  will  be  assuredly  yet  more  received,  when 
that  which  is  not  rooted  in  the  Truth  shall  be 
cast  out." 

(To  hecnnchidedO 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Original  letters  of  Mary  Capper. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 
The  interesting  Letters  of  Mary  Capper, 
which  have  appeared  in  "  The  Friend,"  having 
given  much  satisfaction,  I  propose  publishing 
some  extracts  from  unpublished  Letters  in  my 
possession,  addressed  to  an  individual  in  this 
country. 

Five  Ways,  Islington,  9th  of  Eighth  mo.,  1816. 
I  have  lived  many  years,  and  have  seen  many 
changes,  and  have  known  privations,  by  a  final 
separation  as  to  sweet  intercourse  in  this  world 
from  those  most  dear  unto  me;  j-et  this  I  can 
testify  without  boasting,  that  heavenly  kind- 
ness has  sweetened  every  cup.  I  have  of  a 
truth  nothing  in  which  I  can  boast,  for  I  am 
weak  and  imperfect  as  others.  In  the  days  of 
my  youth  I  was  volatile,  prone  to  folly,  and 
more  tempted  by  evil  than  some  others  seem 
to  be,  but  the  unsearchable  riches  of  our  Hea- 
venly Father's  mercies  have  kept  me  from  de- 
struction unto  this  day  ;  and  with  the  ability 
he  gives  from  time  to  time,  I  can  speak  well 
of  his  name  ;  for  though  he  is  pleased  to  bring 
our  spirits  low,  and  to  humble  us  that  we  may 
know  ourselves,  and  what  is  in  our  hearts, 
again  he  shows  himself  gloriously,  that  the 
poor  and  contrite  ones   may  trust  in  him. — 

Dear   ,  thou   knows  these  things   in  the 

morning  of  thy  days ;  and  an  unspeakable 
favour  it  will  be  if  thou  keeps  close  unto  that 
which  will  keep  thee,  Christ  within,  the  power 
and  safeguard  of  the  Christian  traveller.  I 
need  not  warn  thee  to  beware  of  the  lo  here 
and  the  lo  there,  and  that  thou  go  not  after 
them.  Thou  hast  kind,  affectionate  counsel- 
lors around  thee,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  aid  ihee 


to  follow  that  which  is  right,  and  strengthen 
the  witness  for  good  in  thy  heart. 

Birmingham,  1st  of  First  mo.,  1817. 

To  see  thee  again  amongst  us,  kept  by  the 
power  of  heavenly  goodness,  from  the  evil  of 
the  world,  plain,   humble,  and  without  guile; 

oh, ,  language  is  short  in  describing  what 

kind  of  cordial  satisfaction  this  gives  to  those 
who  have  experienced  the  fallacy — the  uncer 
tainty  of  this  world's  most  fair  and  flattering 
promises.  Believe  it,  there  is  no  joy  compar 
able  unto  that  which  arises  from  a  well-ground 
ed  hope  of  the  soul's  salvation  ;  no  torrent  of 
surrounding  temptation  ;  no  gloss  of  false  lib 
erty  ;  no  subtility  of  argument ;  no  custom  of 
nations — will,  I  affectionately  hope,  ever  draw 
thee  to  turn  aside  from  the  religious  principle; 
of  thy  youth  ;  but  that  growing  years  may  con 
firm  and  establish  thy  judgment  upon  the  foun 
dation  of  Christ  crucified,  is,  I  believe,  the 
prayer  of  thy  best  friends. 

I  crave  the  stability,  the  encouragement  of 
all  who  profess  and  have  tasted  and  spiritually 
seen  that  the  Lord  is  good  ;  that  nothing  may 
dismay  or  harm  those,  is  the  present  desire  of 
thy  affectionate  friend, 

l\LvEY  Capper. 

CTo  he  continued.) 

Having  been  under  deep  baptisms  and  pov 
erty  of  spirit,  as  I  quietly  rode  along,  the  Lord 
was  pleased  in  mercy  to  break  in  upon  my 
mind  by  his  life-giving  presence  and  power, 
and  it  became  the  language  of  my  soul, — 
"Speak  Lord  and  thy  servant  will  hear." 
After  which  many  things  were  divinely  opened 
to  me,  wherein  I  greatly  rejoiced,  and  was 
thankful  to  the  Lord  my  God.  Then  I  found 
a  sudden  but  gentle  rebuke,  and  heard,  as  it 
were,  a  voice  that  said  in  the  secret  of  my  soul, 
"  These  dispensations  thou  most  delightest  in, 
are  least  pleasing  to  me,  and  not  so  beneficial 
to  thy  soul,  as  that  pure  poverty  of  spirit,  bro- 
kenness  and  contrition  of  heart,  which  bring 
into  humility  of  mind  :  and  the  reason  why 
this  is  so  little  desired  and  so  unpleasant  to  the 
creature,  is,  because  it  can  have  no  part  there- 
in, but  is  wholly  and  entirely  excluded  and 
set  at  nought, — can  discover  no  beauty  or  ex- 
cellency in  it ;  and  this  is  the  reason  I  love  the 
offering  of  a  broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit, 
as  it  is  most  sure  and  without  any  mixture  of 
he  creature.  For,  whether  there  be  prophe- 
cies, divine  openings,  revelations,  consolations, 
joyings  or  rejoicings  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  gifts 
of  healings,  or  tongues  or  utterance,  in  all  these 
self  can  rejoice  and  have  a  share,  being  obvi- 
ous to  it  and  bringing  it  honour."  Then  said 
I,  "  Lord  dispense  to  me  what  is  most  pleasing 
unto  thee,  and  best  for  my  soul,  so  long  as  my 
weak  failh  and  patience  can  endure  it;  but 
when  I  atn  ready  to  faint,  give  me  a  little  of 
the  wine  well  refined  on  the  lees,  that  my  soul 
may  rejoice  in  thee  the  God  of  my  salvation." 
— Mary  Peisley. 

I  have  many  times  thought  a  soul  rightly 
influenced  and  afl^ected  with  the  love  of  God, 
is  like  the  needle  touched  with  the  loadstone  ; 
that  whichever  wav  it  be  turned,  rests  not  nor 


settles,  till  it  comes  to  its  true  centre  ;  that  is 
while  it  retains  the  virtue  of  the  loadstone. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  soul  that  has  been  quicken- 
ed and  renewed  by  that  efficacious  power 
which  has  been  extended  to  draw  our  souls 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  for  certain  it  is  they 
have  a  natural  tendency  to  sink  into  the  earth 
in  earthly  enjoyments.  But  unless  we  renew- 
cdly  witness  the  visitations  of  that  warming, 
heart-melting  love  of  God  which  keeps  the 
soul  alive  to  Him,  and  brings  into  that  holy 
fellowship  which  is  with  the  Father  and  his 
Son  Christ  Jesus,  by  livingly  feeling  Him  to 
be  in  us,  and  we  in  Him,  all  religion  is  but 
dead  form  and  empty  show.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bring  forth  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine,  no  more  can  we  except  we  abide 
in  Him,  and  draw  sap  and  nourishment  from 
the  pure  root,  bring  forth  fruit  acceptable  in 
His  sight;  who  looks  at  the  purity  and  since- 
rity of  every  heart  and  soul.  He  sees  nothing 
in  us,  pure,  amiable,  or  lovely,  but  as  his  own 
work  of  grace  is  suffered  to  be  carried  on  ; 
that  so  Christ  may  be  made  of  God  to  us,  wis- 
dom, righteousness,  sanctificalion  and  redemp- 
tion ;  and  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  facilitate 
and  help  forward  this  great  and  glorious  work, 
is  the  important  business  of  our  lives. — Ibid. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Longevity. — In  the  County  Chronicle,  dated 
Dec'r  13,  1791,  a  paragraph  was  inserted, 
stating  that  Thomas  Cam,  according  to  the 
Parish  register  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,'died 
the  aSth  January,  1588,  aged  207  years.  Our 
correspondent  having  lately  met  with  this  pa- 
ragraph in  his  common  place  book,  determin- 
ed he  says,  to  apply  lo  the  Parish  clerk  of 
Saint  Leonards,  from  whom  he  obtained  an 
extract  from  the  Register  of  Burials,  a  literal 
copy  of  which  is  subjoined  : 


1588. 


Buria 


s,  Fol.  35. 


Thomas  Cam  was  buriel* 
the  22  Inst,  of  January, 
aged  207  years. 

Holy  well  Street 
Geo:  Garrow 
Parish  Clerk. 
Copy,  Aug.  25,  1832. 


*  The  word  buriel  is  correctly  copied  from 
the  original. 

If  the  editor  of  "The  Friend"  thinks  the 
above  account  worth  publishing,  it  is  at  his 
service.  M. 

"  This  day  was  at  a  comfortable  good  op- 
portunity in  our  meeting  ;  the  opening  was  re- 
specting communing  with  the  Great  Master, 
renewing  our  intimacy  with  him,  wrestling  for 
this  communion,  and  giving  it  place  before 
every  other  consideralion  ;  —  not  losing  the  be- 
nefit of  this  communion  by  holding  a  conver- 
sation with  other  intimates  in  a  natural  sense, 
which,  as  they  rob  the  Great  Master  of  his 
proper  regard,  become,  idols,  and  then  we  are 
left  ;  our  Beloved  withdraws  himself,  and  re- 
tires from  our  inquiry  :  but  as  we  prefer  Him, 
and  live  to  Him,  he  becomes  our  friend  in 
torms  and  tempests,  and  a  covert  from  rains." 
S.  Neale. 
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TENTH  MONTH  16,  1847 

In  the  1st  number  of  the  present  volume,  we 
published  an  "  Interesting  Case,"  taken  from 
the  "  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,"  relative  to 
the  slaves  of  an  individual  named  Ediow,  who 
deceased  some  time  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Richmond.  These  slaves  were  to  be  set 
fi-ee,  and  allowed  to  work  upon  the  farm  until 
they  had  earned  the  means  of  paying  their 
way  out  of  the  State,  and  fifty  dollars  a-picce, 
over  and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance.  But 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Boston  editor, 
they  were  so  grievously  imposed  upon,  by  those 
who  had  the'"  oversight  of  their  atTairs— that 
finding  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  would 
receive  but  $14  80  a-piece,  they  resolved  to 
leave  the  place  at  once,  and  accordingly  ship- 
ped for  Buston  where  they  arrived  safely.  In 
the  "  Daily  Union"  of  the-29lh  ult.,  there  is  an 
explanatory  statement  published  by  William 
T.  Joynes,  denying  the  charge  of  injustice  and 
extortion  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  business  for  the  slaves,  and 
we^think  it  no  more  than  fair  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  therefrom. 

"  'I'he  slaves  who  were  emancipated  condi- 
tionally were  set  at  liberly,  and  sent  out  of  the 
commonwealth  by  the  executor,  in  pursuance 
of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Peters- 
bur"h.  The  court  held  upon  the  construction 
of  tire  will,  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  slaves, 
and  of  the  plantation,  while  cultivated  for  their 
benefit,  were  to  be  paid  out  of  the  crops,  in- 
cluding medical  bills,  clothing,  purchase  of 
utensils,  necessary  cost  of  repair  of  building, 
&c.,  and  only  the  net  profits  after  January  1st, 
1845,  to  be  applied  to  the  objects  above  men- 
tioned, [viz.  expenses  of  removal,  and  $50  to 
each  slave].  About  one-half  of  the  slaves  are 
children,  and  many  of  them  women  ;  several 
not  sent  to  Boston  were  chargeable  from  old 
age  ;  the  land  was  poor,  crops  indifferent,  leav- 
in°g  scarcely  any  surplus  in  one  of  the  years. 
The  expenses  for  provisions,  tlolhing,  &c., 
were  large,  and  upon  the  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts from  January  1st,  1845,  to  January 
1st,  1847,  made  by  a  commissioner  of  the 
court,  there  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutor at  the  latter  date,  only  a  little  over 
$500." 

The  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  were 
conveyed  to  Boston,  received  $400  for  carrying 
them,  their  provisions  being  found  by  them- 
selves. 

"Thus  it  appnnrs  that  tliese  people,  so  far 
from  desiring  it,  would  not  consent  to  remain 
until  they  had  received  the  .'{l.'JOcach,  iIhmp^Ii 
urged  to  do  so;  that  so  far  from  being  chfnN  I  ..i 
their  just  rights,  they  were  almost  foicr^l  |m 
receive  a  large  sum  of  money  which  they  de- 
sired to  reject;  that  their  interests  have  been 
carefully  protcciod  by  the  court  of  chancery 
under  whoso  direction  the  executor  has  acted  ; 
and  that  nearly  every  charge  in  the  account 
has  already  bern  allowed  by  the  commissioner 
to  whom  the  rest  are  also  to  bo  submitted." 

William  '1'.  Joynes  is  the  lawyer  said  (o 
have  charged  $150  for  services,   worth   not 


more  than  $5  ;  and  he  says  his  charge  was 
but  $60,  which  he  thinks  was  a  small  compen- 
sation for  the  services  rendered. 

The  interesting  memorial  of  Cheshire  Month- 
ly Meeting,  (iingland,)  concerning  our  deceas- 
ed Friend  Ann  Jones,  we  copy  I'rom  a  pam- 
phlet containing  several  others,  read  at  the 
last  Yearly  Meeting  of  London.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting account  of  one  who  left  in  this 
country  many  seals  to  her  ministry  ;  and  who 
is  remembered  vv-ith  near  affection  by  Friends 
in  this  land,  for  her  dignified  manner  and 
apostolic  matter. 

Slaveholding  Examined  in  the  Light  of  the 
Holy  Hible.  By  William  Henry  Bris- 
bane, a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  "  Prove 
all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
Philadelphia,  I8l7. 

The  above  is  the  title  page  of  a  volume  just 
published  in  this  city,  consisting  of  about  220 
pages,  ISmo.  The  examination  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  bestow  upon  the  work, 
has  favourably  impressed  us  as  to  its  merits. 
The   writer,   formerly   a  slaveholder   himself, 

d  a  resident  of  a  slave  Slate,  having  become 
convinced  of  the  iniquity  of  the  practice,  and 
given  unequivocal  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
conviction,  by  emancipating  his  slaves,  his 
claim  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats,  is  a  strong  one,  and  the  mild  and 
Christian  temper  which  pervades  his  pages, 
will,  we  should  hope,  make  way  for  a  candid 
reception  where  most  needed,  among  his  former 
neighbours  and  associates.  But  perhaps  we 
cannot  do  better  than  to  let  the  author  speak 
for  himself,  by  quoting  part  of  the  preface  : 

"For  several  years  I  have  been  examining 
the  question  of  slavery  with  great  care  and  at- 
tention. Once  a  slaveholder  myself,  born, 
brounht  up,  and  educated  in  the  midst  of  slave- 
holders and  slaves,  I  first  investigated  this 
subject  with  all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  so-called  '  peculiar 
institution.'  In  time  I  found  myself  perple.xed 
with  the  results  of  my  own  arguments.  I  dis- 
covered my  error  :  \  became  convinced  that 
slaveholding  was  unrighteous  :  I  abandoned  it ; 
and  was  conscientiously  constrained  to  give 
freedom  to  upwards  of  thirty  slaves.  I  have 
had  to  sacrifice  a  large  portion  of  my  patrimo- 
my,  to  exile  myself  from  my  native  state,  and 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  enjoyments  of  home,  of 
friendship,  and  of  brotherhood.  I  feel,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  a  claim  to  be  heard. 

"  1  know  what  are  the  struggles  in  a  con- 
scientious slaveholder's  inind.  I  know  his 
difiicultics  in  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of 
slavrry,  and  I  know  how  it  is  he  mistakes  the 
i.M.liinus  of  the  Bible.  I  trust  the  following 
|rr^i-,  \',  ill  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  to 
ill.'  siul'ulncss  of  slaveholding,  and  bo  the 
means  of  emancipating  many  slaves." 

Harvey  Thomas  called  on  us  to  say,  that 
being  apprehensive  an  erroneous  impression 
might  he  conveyed  by  the  notice  inserted  in 
"  The  Friend,"  the  week  before  last,  lie  thought 
it  duo  to  the  Friends  of  Western  (iuartcrly 
Meeting,  to  stale,  that  he  acted  as  their  agent 


only  in  receiving  the  donation  of  English 
Friends,  and  expending  it  in  the  purchase  of 
apparatus,  which  was  his  principal  business 
here  ;  but  that  in  asking  Friends  of  this  city 
to  increase  that  donation,  he  acted  at  his  own 
instigation,  without  being  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  Friends  of  Western  Quarter. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  o.''  J.  M.,  agent,  Colerain,  Ohio,  from  J. 
L.,  SI,-  in  full  ;  of  E.  R.,  Allowaystown,  N.  J.,  S3,  to 
No.  42,  vol.  20 ;  from  J.  O.,  Sherwood's  Corner,  N.  Y., 
for  self,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  for  J.  D.  O.,  S2,  vol.  20  ;  for  C. 
Gifford's  estate,  $2,  not  owing ;  for  N.  D.  T.,  S2,  vol. 
21,  and  S4  for  another  purjiose  ;  of  J.  D.,  Snow  Camp, 
N.  C,  S6,  vols.  17,  18,  19 ;  of  R.  H.  M.,  New  York, 
87.20  in  full ;  per  W.  F.,  agent,  Pennsville,  Ohio,  for 
W.  P— n,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  for  W.  P— t,  82,  vol.  21 ;  for  J. 
P.,  84,  vols.  19  and  20 ;  of  J.  B.,  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio, 
SB,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  per  G.  P.,  agent,  E^Monroe,  O.,  for 
self,  50  cents,  to  13,  vol.  19 ;  lor  H.  P.,  $1  in  full ;  for 
W.  VV.,  81  in  full ;  for  J.  H.,  84,  vols.  19  and  20 ;  for 
J.  M.,  83.50  in  full;  per  P.  M.,  ii-om  W.  K.,  Ledyard, 
N.  Y.,  82,  vol.  21  ;  of  N.  P.  H.,  agent,  Harrisvillc,  O., 
for  self,  82,  vol.  21  ;  J.  F.,  J.  B.,  D.  B.,  Sr.,  and  D.  B., 
Jr.,  each  $2,  jbr  vol.  21 ;  of  S.  B.,  Wilmington,  Ohio, 
82,  vol.  21  ;  for  E.  W.,  S2,  vol.  21;  also  81,  for  vol.  16, 
to  be  sent  by  mail  ?  of  B.  B.,  agent,  N.  Berwick,  Me., 
for  P.  M.  82,  vol.  21  ;  for  P.  M.,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  M. 
R.,  Allowaystown,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  M.,  Dublin, 
Ind.,  $4,  vols.  19  and  20;  and  of  Joel  C,  same  place, 
82.12  in  full. 

A  Teacher  Wanted 
FnrHaddonfield  Preparative  Meeting  School. 
Apply  to  Abm.  Lippincott,  Haddontield,  New 
Jersey. 


A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  member  of 
Society,  to  take  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Application  can  be  made  to  James 
Moon,  or  Josiah  Comfort. 

Married,  29th  of  Ninth  month,  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing-house,  Plattekill,  N.  Y.,  George  A.  Carpenter, 
son  of  Haydock  and  Deborah  Carpenter,  to  Martha 
L.,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anna  Palmer,  all  of  Platte- 
kill. 

,  at  Birmingham  meeting-house,  on  the  6th 

inst.,  Aaron  Siiarpless  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  James 
Forsythe,  all  of  East  Bradford,  Chester  county.  Fa. 

,  at  Springfield   meeting-house,  on  the   7th 

inst,,  Nathan  Garrett,  of  Upper  Darby,  to  Esther, 
daughter  of  William  Uhoads,  of  Newtown,  Delaware 
county.  Pa. 

,  on  Fi.lh-day,  the  7th   instant,  at  Frieilds' 

meeting-house,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  Jesse  W'illia.ms,  of 
this  oily,  to  Frances  C,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Stokes,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  lUh  of  Seventh  month  lust,  of  typhus 
fever,  at  the  residonec  of  his  father,  in  I'lattckilf,  Uls- 
ter county,  N.  Y.,  Abna  F.  Heatov,  son  of  .\dna  and 
Plielip  Ilcafon,  aged  24  years.  In  his  daily  walks  he 
1i;hI  iiiiinir. -.let  n  rnncern  to  live  consistently  with  the 
Ti  iiih  ;  ':.!  iliii.  :i:.li  cut  otl" Suddenly,  and  in  the  vig- 
,1)  IS  friends  feel  the  consoling  bcliefj 

iii,,i  .,,  I  ,,.,  I,  ,,  rntered  the  mansions  prepared  for 
tliu.--i  lIi.L  Iu\k:  ,uu1  serve  the  Lord. 

,  on  the  lltli  of  Ninth  month,  ot  the  same 

place,  Clementine  Heaton,  sister  of  the  above,  aged 
34  years.  Ilcr  illness  was  painlul  anil  lingering,  but 
borne  with  much  p:iii>  n. .  ..imI  \.  i^n:Uion  to  the  will 
ofher -Maker;  anil  !•''     '  ^ he  was  favour. 

cd  with  a  clear  oviil i:    ;  -  :      ,    li   Ills  mercy  she 

would  be  purmittiil  "  [•!   '-    >'  li:.  i  "    inleemed. 

I'lUNTED  BY   KITE  &.  WALTON. 
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Visit  to  tlie  Indians  in  1798. 

BY    JOSHUA    SHABPLESS. 

(Continued  from  page  26.) 

23d.  We  are  now  living  on  our  own  provi- 
sions brought  from  Pittsburg  and  Franklin. 
Cornplanler  early  informed  us  that  they  were 
scarce  of  corn,  occasioned  by  an  uncommon 
fieshet  some  time  after  the  corn  was  planted,  and 
by  an  early  frost  in  the  fall ;  and  about  one  pound 
of  dried  and  four  pounds  of  fresh  meat  was 
all  we  got  of  the  Indians  while  amongst  them. 
Our  boat  not  being  expected  up  in  le^o  ihari 
nine  or  ten  days,  the  prospect  as  to  provisions 
looked  a  little  gloomy  ;  but  Cornplanter  inform- 
ing that  he  had  several  barrels  of  flour  which  he 
brought  from  Pittsburg,  and  that  when  we  were 
out  of  flour  he  would  supply  us,  we  felt  reliev- 
ed. We  agreed  with  his  sister  to  supply  us 
with  milk  at  8d.  per  quart;  and  two  quarts 
per  day  was  as  much  as  she  could  spare.  The 
chief  gave  us  some  sugar,  and  some  we  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  at  Is.  6d.  per  pound. 
We  had  a  pretty  comfortable  house,  much  to 
ourselves.  Cornplanter's  house  has  two  apart- 
ments ;  that  occupied  by  us  is  thirty  feet  long  ; 
the  other  twenty-four  feet,  each  sixteen  feet 
wide,  separated  about  ten  feet,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  a  bark  roof;  the  space  between 
serves  for  an  entiy,  a  place  to  pound  their 
corn,  and  to  put  their  wood.  They  are  built 
of  round  poles,  let  in  close  together  by  notches 
near  the  end,  not  chunked  or  plaistered  be- 
tween, so  that  we  found  our  end  pretty  open, 
and  cold  enough  before  morning.  Upon  our 
telling  the  chief  they  had  better  make  their 
houses  tighter,  by  plaistering  up  the  cracks, 
he  replied,  if  they  made  their  houses  too  warm, 
they  would  not  like  to  leave  them  when  winter 
came  to  go  a  hunting. 

Along  each  side  of  these  apartments  from 
the  door  to  the  other  end,  were  berths,  about 
four  feet  wide  and  one  foot  high,  covered  with 
boards  ;  on  these  doer  skins  are  spread — these 
are  their  beds,  and  they  make  a  pretty  good 
seat,  always  ready.     Over  these,  about  five 


feet  high,  are  placed  shelves  of  the  same  width,  ;of  12,  14,  or  16  years  of  age  just  by  them,  all 
which  serve  tcj  put  their  kitchen  furniture,  corn,  day  were  doing  nothing  but  playing.  At  sea- 
&.C.,  upon.  The  fire  is  built  on  the  ground  in  sons  the  men  hunt  and  fish,  and  they  work 
the  middle  of  the  room,  the  part  between  the.  the  canoe,  ;■;  which  they  are  very  expert,  but 
berths  not  being  floored  ;  and  there  i^  a  large  •  at  this  seascn  there  is  very  littL  game  brough; 
opening  left  in  the  top  of  the  roof  for  the  smoke  in  ;  they  also  catch  a  iew  fish  ;  little  however, 
to  escape.  As  far  as  I  have  observed,  this  ;  was  done  at  this  while  we  were  there.  They 
description  answers  for  the  other  houses,  j  live  poor ;  their  chief  subsistence  at  tliis  sea- 
though  they  are  not  so  large,  being  about  twelve  son  was  corn,  beans,  and  bear's  oil,  prepared 
or  fifteen  feet  square,  with  a  shed  before  the  in  different  ways.  From  my  obseivation  they 
door;  and  there  are  about  thirty  in  this  village,  '  eat  much  less  than  we  do — a  small  piece  of 
and  a  number  above  and  below  the  town.  ,  bread,  or  dumpling  dipped  in  oil,  seems  to  sat- 
They  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  side  ]  isfy  nature  ;  and  their  stated  meals,  I  thought, 
of  the  river,  which  is  about  one  hundred  and  ;  were  not  more  than  two  a  day.  The  visits  of 
fifty  yards  wide,  and  glides  before  the  town  |  their  friends  are  not  interrupted  by  cooking, 
with  a  gentle  current.  Its  bank  is  low,  and  :  or  much  ceremony  in  laying  the  table.  If  the 
gradually  ascends  to  the  houses,  which  are  ;  hominy  is  boiled,  which  was  generally  the  case 
mostly  wiliiin  six  or  seven  perches,  so  that  after  11  o'clock,  and  it  was  not  material  whe- 
they  can  readily  supply  themselves  with  wa- j  ther  cold  or  warm,  when  their  acquaintances 
ter,  there  being  no  springs  in  the  flat  where  came  in,  the  berths  always  made  a  seat  ready, 
the  town  stands.  The  land  is  a  sandy  loam.  Ion  which  they  were  soon  engaged  in  smoking 
easily  tilled,  and  if  properly  managed  would  land  talking;  and  while  thus  employed,  a  kettle 
be  very  productive.  Fifty  or  si.vty  acres  ad-  of  hominy  with  a  large  wooden  spoon  is 
joining  the  town  nearly  cleared,  is  chiefly  put  'i  brought  in,  and  set  on  the  ground  before  them. 


n  yearly  with  corn,  beans  and  potatoes ;  and 
the  work  is  done  by  the  women,  with  hoes. 
They  hoe  the  grass  and  weeds  clean  from  the 
old  corn  hills,  and  plant  in  the  same  place; 
;..id  sonic  time  aflci-  the  corn  rimes  :rj,  they 
hoe  all  the  surface  of  the  field  over,  so  that  it 


looks  very  neat.     With   the   corn   they  plant    hung   up   until   somebody  else  comes 


beans,  squashes  and  potatoes. 

Since  we  came  here  the  women  have  work- 
ed very  hard  ;  they  pound  all  the  corn  for  ho- 
miny and  bread,  sift  and  prepare  it ;  cut  and 
split  all  their  wood,  and  carry  it  home  on  their 
backs,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  make  all 
their  fires,  and  do  all  their  kitchen  business; 
plant  and  take  care  of,  and  gather  the  corn 
and  beans;  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  do  all 
other  out-door  work  except  building  the  houses 
and  splitting  the  rails  that  the  corn  land  is 
fenced  with.  It  has  been  a  busy  time  since 
we  came  here, — the  women  have  risen  early, 
gone  out  with  their  hoes  to  the  corn-field,  some 
of  them  old  grey-headed  women,  and  some 
children  of  8,  10,  or  12  years  of  age,  and  kept 
pretty  close  to  their  work.  One  old  woman 
who  has  had  her  feet  so  frozen,  that  she  goes 
altogether  on  her  knees,  I  have  seen  carrying 
in  wood  and  making  the  fire,  bring  up  Wiiter 
from  the  river,  and  go  out  to  the  corn-field 
and  return  in  the  evening  with  the  labourers  ; 
while  the  men  are  spending  their  time  in  idle- 
ness, or  shooting  with  their  bows  and  arrows 
at  a  mark,  a  very  common  recreation  with 
them,  pitching  quoits,  jumping,  playing  at 
some  kind  of  games,  and  on  musical  instru- 
ments. I  have  not  while  in  this  village  seen 
either  man  or  boy  at  any  kind  of  work.  It 
was  unnatural,  and  to  me  grievous,  to  see  little 
girls  and  old  women  working  hard,  while  boys 


He  that  is  near  it  lays  by  his  pipe,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  appears  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
repast,  and  moves  it  over  to  the  next,  the  rest 
of  the  company  being  engaged  as  if  no  victuals 
wore  near  them.  Thus  the  kettle  passes 
round  in  a  little  time,  and  when  done  with,  is 
If 


they  have  no  hominy,  the  bread  and  dump- 
ling goes  round  in  like  manner. 

Their  clothing  is  generally  something  taw- 
dry,— calico  shirt,  and  handkerchief  of  gay  col- 
ours, blue  coat  and  scarlet  leggings,  and  a  belt 
of  various  colours  ornamented  wilh  beads,  girt 
round  the  middle  and  knees,  with  the  ends 
hanging  down.  They  are  also  fond  of  trinkets 
suspended  from  their  ears  and  nose,  the  men 
particularly,  sometimes  weighing  an  ounce, 
and  hanging  over  the  mouth.  The  women's 
ears  are  cut  round  and  loaded  wilh  different 
toys,  until  they  are  drawn  down  several  inches. 
One  man  had  two  small  brass  padlocks  in  one 
ear,  another  a  toy  watch  ;  large  silver  crosses 
are  also  worn  by  them  in  the  same  manner. 

They  are  filthy  in  their  persons.  Some  of 
their  shirts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever 
washed,  and  about  the  shoulders  they  become 
black  and  greasy  ;  their  hnir,  I  observed,  to  be 
their  cloth  to  wipe  their  fingers  in,  while  eat- 
ing their  bread  and  oil.  I  thought  the  women 
were  particularly  dirtv,  perhaps  from  working 
harder  than  the  men,  and  being  more  among 
the  grease. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  past  the  weather 
has  been  very  dry,  part  of  the  time  a  cold 
north  wind,  during  which  time  we  slept  in  open 
cabins  in  our  blankets,  so  that  we  felt  the  want 
of  more  covering,  and  a  better  bed,  there  being 
frost  two  mornings.     But  for  two  or  three  days 
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past  the  weather  has  been  warm,  with  a  strong 
soulh  wind.  During  this  dry  weather  ihe 
woods  iiave  been  ranch  on  fire,  clouds  ofsmolce 
frequently  coverinir  us  so  that  the  sun  was  ob- 
scured. In  the  night  one  of  the  hills,  or  rather 
mountains,  where  a  grt-at  quantily  of  dead 
timber  had  taken  fire,  presented  a  very  lumin- 
ous and  striking  apjiearance,  as  If  the  whole 
mountain  was  on  fire. 

We  have  been  under  some  e.xercise  on  ac- 
count of  our  goods,  the  river  having  fallen  in 
consequence  of  the  dry  weather  ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  our  trials  we  have  slill  been  favoured  ; 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain  fell  last  even- 
ing, though  no  difference  appears  yet  in  the 
river.  We  intended  this  morning  to  set  off  for 
Genesinguhta,  and  last  evening  agreed  with 
Henry  O'xXeal  to  go  with  us  and  be  our  inter- 
preter ;  it  is  now  11  o'clocl;,  yet  neither  he  nor 
his  father's  family  have  gotten  their  breakfast, 
though  we  have  been  urging  him  for  two  hours 
past. 

About  12  o'clock  two  of  us  set  off  on  horse- 
back, the  other  three  having  started  an  hour 
sooner  with  one  Indian  in  a  canoe.  We  rode 
across  the  river  one  mile  above  the  town,  and 
went  up  the  east  side  of  it  to  the  shore  oppo- 
site the  place  of  destination,  where  we  again 
crossed,  though  the  stream  was  wide  and  deep. 
We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  chief,  who  ac- 
companied us  to  our  intended  settlernent,  where 
we  met  our  Iriends  who  came  up  the  river  in 
the  canoe.  On  viewing  a  house  occupied  by 
a  family  who  we  understood  proposed  leaving  it, 
and  wo'uld  sell  their  right,  and  being  informed 
that  the  owner  was  a  sober  woman,  that  would  be 
likely  to  make  good  use  of  the  money,  we  paid 
her  twenty  dollars  for  the  house  and  privileges 
about  it,  the  chiefs  having  conferred  with  her 
respecting  it.  With  our  assistance  she  remov- 
ed, and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  had  possession ; 
and  the  young  men  having  given  it  a  thorough 
cleansing,  before  dark  our  scanty  furniture 
was  arranged  in  it.  The  chiefs  sent  us  three 
deer  skins  with  the  hair  on  for  our  beds,  but 
the  night  being  cold,  we  felt  sensibly  the  want 
of  better,  and  of  more  bedding,  before  morning, 
and  were  under  the  necessity  of  rising  several 
times  to  renew  our  fire.  The  house  is  about 
24  feet  long  by  14  wide,  and  6  feet  high  to 
the  square,  covered  with  bark,  with  a  shed 
over  the  door,  and  furnished  within,  as  is  usual 
in  Indian  buildings.  It  stands  on  an  elevated 
spot,  within  five  perches  of  the  river  on  its 
north-east  side. 

24th.  To-day  the  young  men  planted  pota- 
toes ;  and  in  the  evening  tried  to  catch  eels, 
but,  upsetting  their  canoe,  failed  in  ihcir  object. 
[Several  showers  of  rain  falling,  convinced 
them  that  their  house  was  not  proof  against 
storms  ;  and  on  the  25th  and  26th,  they  were 
engaged  in  plastering  up  the  holes  in  it,  and 
in  attending  lo  agricultural  affairs.] 

27lh.  First-day. — I  neglected  noting  in  its 
proper  place,  that  on  Fifth-day  last,  about  11 
o'clock,  we  retired  into  our  humble  cabin,  and 
were  favoured  to  witness  the  overshadowing 
wing  of  consoling  Goodness,  to  the  comforting 
n[id  contriling  of  our  spirits.  This  day  we 
had  a  like  opportunity,  and  wore,  I  thought, 
alike  fivourcd.  May  such  seasons  be  remeni- 
brreil   with   irrntilude   and   thankfuln.'ss  ;    and 


may  our  young  Friends  be  strengthened  to 
keep  up  such  religious  opportunities,  when  we 
are  far  separated  ! 

The  bacon  and  flour  brought  from  Franklin 
were  now  nearly  exhausted,  so  as  to  discour- 
age us  from  attempting  to  make  bread  ;  and 
while  we  were  frying  some  fritters,  an  Indian 
man  came  in  and  presented  us  with  about  four 
pounds  of  fresh  venison,  part  of  which  we  im- 
mediately cooked,  and  we  sat  down  to  our  din- 
ner with  thankful  hearts  for  such  an  unexpect- 
ed supply.  We  gave  the  Indian  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar  for  his  venison,  which  he  received 
with  apparent  reluctance;  but  as  he  could  not 
speak  English,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know, 
whether  it  proeeeded  from  what  we  gave  him 
being  too  little,  or  too  much.  In  the  same  after- 
noon he  took  three  of  us  down  in  his  canoe  to 
Cornplanter's  village,  to  attend  a  general  coun- 
cil to  be  held  there  to-morrow.  He  took  the 
money  with  him  and  gave  it  lo  Cornplanler, 
telling  him  that  the  venison  he  brought  us  was 
a  gift,  and  he  wished  not  to  receive  any  mo- 
ney for  it  ;  and  it  was  handed  back  to  us,  but 
which  we  immediately  presented  to  him  for 
bringing  us  down  in  his  canoe,  and  he  received 
it  cheerfully. 

(Tobecontinucd.J 


life  in  Earnest. 

It  is  the  eternal  lifetime  that  makes  the  life- 
time of  earth  such  a  solemn  thing.  Sever  the 
living  here  from  the  living  hereafter,  and  man's 
longest  being  on  earth  is  little  more  in  impor- 
tance than  the  flutter  of  a  leaf,  his  death  but 
the  falling  of  a  blossom.  But  fasten  on  the 
infinite  and  the  eternal  to  our  present  ex' 
ence,  and  everything  in  life  becomes  mighty, 
momentous,  solemn.  The  pang  that  shoots 
through  our  frame  and  makes  each  fibre  qui^ 
ver,  is  such  as  even  a  weak  woman  might  en^ 
dure — were  it  but  tor  a  moment — were  it  to  die 
with  us  and  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb, — were 
there  no  capacity  of  eternal  anguish  in  our 
nature,  or  no  eternity  in  which  that  capacity 
might  develop  itself.  The  sling  of  a  moment 
is  a  trifle,  'but  the  eternal  stinging  of  the  imdy 
ing  worm  is  terrific,  beyond  all  utterance.  Ir 
like  manner  the  thrill  of^  fresh  joy  which  makes 
the  whole  man  throb  with  delight,  would  be 
scarce  worth  the  having  or  the  losing,  were  it 
only  like  the  lightning,  flashing  intensely 
bright,  and  then  quenched  forever.  But  a  na- 
ture gifted  with  faculties  for  infinite  enjoyment, 
and  with  a  whole  eternity  wherein  these  joyous 
buds  shall  expand  themselves  in  undecaying 
beauty  and  fragrance,  lurus  our  whole  life  into 
a  deep  and  awful  reality.  A  flower  that  folds 
its  leaves,  and  withers  down  at  sunset,  may  be 
carelessly  trodden  imder  foot;  but  a  star  that 
shall  roll  round  forever  in  its  orbit, — either 
effulgent  in  its  brightness  or  dark  in  the  gloom 
of  its  own  chaos,  is  an  object  of  wonder  and 

Such  is  the  life  of  man, — not  of  one  man, 
or  of  some  men,  but  of  every  man.  By  ilself 
it  may  seem  a  plaything;  in  connection  with 
the  everlasting  future,  it  becomes  awfully  real 
and  solemn  in  its  aspect.  We  may  be  poor, 
uidottered,  obscure,  hard-toiling  men,  still  our 
lij'c  is  an  inlinite  realitv, — no  mere  shadow,  or 


vision,  but  an  inconceivable  reality  in  all  its 
parts  great  or  small. 

We  must  then  live  in  earnest.  No  other 
kind  of  life  deserves  the  name.  Life  is  not 
life  if  it  be  not  in  earnest.  Any  thing  short 
of  this  is  gross  inconsistency, — an  uller  mock- 
ery of  life.     In  truth,  there  can  be  no  ralional 

edium  between  flat  infidelity  and  the  most 
glowing  fervour.  If  there  be  any  thing  real  in 
life,  or  any  thing  real  in  eternity,  we  must  be 
in  earnest.  If  our  souls  have  any  value  be- 
yond Ihe  trees  of  the  ibrest,  we  must  be  in 
earnest.  If  heaven  be  no  fable,  and  hell  no 
dream,  we  must  be  in  earnest.  If  God  so 
loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  Son  for  us,  wo 
must  be  in  earnest.  If  Jesus  died  and  rose 
again,  and  lives  in  heaven  for  us,  we  must  be 
in  earnest.  "  Whatsoever  our  hand  findeth 
to  do,  lei  us  do  it  with  our  might." 

Gederde  zu  leben — think  of  living,  \s  one 
of  Goethe's  thoughtful  aphorisms.  And  Car- 
lyle's  commentary  upon  it  is  worthy  of  him- 
self. '■  Thy  life,'  wert  thou  the  pitifulest  of  all 
the  sons  of  earth,  is  no  idle  dream,  but  a  sol- 
emn reality.  It  is  thy  own.  It  is  all  thou 
hast  to  confront  eternity  with.  Work,  then, 
like  a  star,  unhasting  yet  unresisting." 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP   CHRISTIANS. 

There  are  some  so-called  Christians  who 
never  seem  to  work  at  all.  At  least  they  work 
none  for  Christ.  They  lay  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian  as  their  undoubted  birthright,  and 
are  blinded  enough  in  their  self-complacency 
as  to  fancy  thai  they  deserve  it.  But  they 
work  none  for  Christ.  They  speak  none  for 
Christ.  They  have  never  even  sought  to  glo- 
rify him.  His  honour,  his  kingdom,  his  cause, 
are  things,  or  rather  words,  of  no  practical 
meaning  lo  them.  As  to  selfdenial  or  sacri- 
fice for  his  sake,  or  in  behalf  of  his  people, 
they  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  And  as 
to  seeking  to  win  souls  to  him,  that  is  altoge- 
ther without  their  range  of  duty  or  circle  of 
exertion.  They  are  wells  without  water,  trees 
whose  fruit  witherelh, — twice  dead,  plucked 
up  by  the  root.  Of  a  life  in  earnest  they  have 
no  conception.  Eternity  to  their  eye  is  no- 
tffing  but  distant  vacancy. 

There  are  other  Christians  who  work,  but 
ihey  are  not  in  earnest.  They  move  forward 
in  a  certain  track  of  duly,  but  it  is  with  weary 
footstep.  Their  motions  are  constrained  and 
cold.  They  do  a  good  many  things,  devise 
a  good  many  schemes,  say  many  excellent 
things  ;  but  the  vigorous  pulse  of  a  warm  life 
is  wanting.  Zeal, — glowing  zeal, — elastic  and 
untiring,  is  not  theirs.  There  is  more  about 
them  of  Ihe  machine,  than  the  man.  They 
neither  burn  themselves  nor  do  they  kindle 
others.  They  are  neither  inspired  nor  do  they 
inspire.  There  is  nothing  of  the  star  about 
them  except  its  coldness.  When  the  Master 
comes  what  recompense  do  they  look  for  T 
What  crown  do  they  expect  to  wear? 

There  ai-e  others  who  are  in  earnest,  but  it 
is  the  earnestness  of  mere  impulse.  They  are 
earnest  only  by  fits  and  starts.  They  cannot 
be  safely  counted  on,  for  their  fervour  depends 
so  much  on  the  humour  nf  the  moment.  At 
one  lime,  none  can  be  more  zealous  than  they, 
—  at  another,  none  more  indiflerent.     A  nntu- 
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rally  impulsive  temperament  of  which  they  are 
not  sufficiently  aware,  and  which  they  have 
not  sought  to  crucify,  renders  them  irregular 
and  uncertain  in  their  movements.  These  are 
difficult  to  deal  with,  and  sometimes  a  little 
dangerous  too.  Their  intermittent  earnestness 
effects  comparatively  little.  They  do  and  they 
undo.  They  build  up  and  they  pull  down. 
They  kindle  and  quench  the  (lame  alternately. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  "  star"  ahout  them  at 
all.  Might  they  not  learn  to  wurk  "  like  a 
star,  nnhasting  yet  unresisting?" 

There  are  others  who  are  always  in  earnest, 
but  it  is  the  earnestness  of  bustle,  and  restless- 
ness. They  cannot  live  hut  in  the  midst  of 
bustling  and  scheming,  and  moving  to  and  fro. 
Their  temperament  is  that  of  a  nervous,  tre- 
mulous, impatient  kind,  that  any  thing  like 
rest  or  retirement  is  positive  restraint  and  pain 
to  them.  These  seldom  effect  much  them- 
selves, but  they  are  often  useful  by  their  per- 
petual stir  and  friction  for  keeping  or  setting 
others  in  motion,  and  preventing  stagnation 
around  them.  Their  incessant  motion  pre- 
vents them  from  being  filled  within  with  the 
needed  grace.  Their  continual  contact  with 
the  outward  things  of  religion  hinders  their 
inward  growth,  and  mars  their  spirituality. 
Certainly  these  are  like  the  star  "  unresisting," 
yet  not  like  it  "  unhasting,"  for  they  move 
forward  with  such  haste,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  gather  light  or  to  give  it  forth.  They 
would  require  to  be  taught  what  a  life  in  ear- 
nest really  is. 

There  are  others  somewhat  like  these  last, 
yet  not  entirely  of  the  same  tremulous  mould. 
They  are  steady,  earnest,  persevering  work- 
ers ;  not  labouring  by  fits  and  starts,  not  stir- 
ring and  bustling  as  if  quiet  were  pain.  They 
work  with  energy  and  patience,  "  not  weary- 
ing in  well-doing."  Yet  there  is  something 
wanting.  They  work  so  much  more  than 
they  pray,  that  they  are  often  like  vessels  with- 
out oil  either  for  themselves  or  others.  They 
grudge  no  toil  or  sacrifice;  they  are  always 
ready  at  their  post,  yet  they  so  much  neglect 
the  inward  preparation,  that  their  hours  of 
communion  with  God  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow- 
men.  These  are  like  the  star  both  unhasting 
and  unresisting,  yet  their  light  is  dim.  Its  re- 
flection upon  a  dark  world  is  faint  indeed. 
They  take  but  little  pains  to  increase  its  bright- 
ness, and  remove  all  interposing  shadows, 
so  that,  though  they  do  possess  light,  yet 
it  shines  with  feeble  and  inefTectual  ray. 

The  true  life  in  earnest  is  difTerenl  from  all 
these.  It  possesses  some  elements  in  common 
with  some  of  these,  yet  it  is  not  the  same.  It 
is  a  thing  of  depth  and  intensity.  It  is  a  thing 
of  solemnity,  and  greatness,  and  power.  It 
carries  ever  about  with  it  the  air  of  calm  and  re- 
spectful dignity.  It  is  fervent  but  not  feverish  ; 
energetic  but  not  excited  ;  speedy  in  ail  its  do- 
ings but  never  hasty  ;  prudent  but  not  timid  or 
selfish  ;  resolute  and  fearless  but  not  rash  ;  un- 
obtrusive, and  sometimes,  it  may  be,  silent,  yet 
making  all  around  to  feel  its  influence  ;  full  of 
joy  and  peace,  yet  without  parade  or  noise; 
overflowing  with  tenderness  and  love,  yet  at 
the  same  time  faithful  and  true.  And  all  this 
coming  forth  from  a  soul  at  peace  with  God 


and  living  in  realizing  consciousness  of  assur- 
ed reconciliation  with  its  Father  in  heaven. 
For  no  motives,  however  animating, — no  in- 
fluences however  stimulating,  can  ever  produce 
true  lite  in  earnest,  apart  from  the  peace  and 
joy  of  God  within.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  Lord 
that  is  our  strength.  It  is  in  knowing  our 
standing  and  our  obligations  as  redeemed  by 
the  blood  of  God's  eternal  Son,  that  we  feel  as 
Paul  felt  when  he  said,  "  I  am  debtor  both  to 
the  Greeks  ami  the  Barbarians,  both  to  the 
wise  and' the  unwise." 

What  is  there  after  all,  worthy  of  an  im- 
mortal being  but  a  lilt;  in  earnest?  Less  than 
this  may  do  for  the  beasts  that  perish,  but  no- 
thing less  than  this  will  do  for  the  being  that 
is  to  live  forever.  We  shall  soon  be  passing 
into  eternity,  and  should  we  not  be  in  earnest? 
Can  we  afibrd  to  trifle?  Have  we  time  to  be 
idle  ?  The  Master  had  none — shall  the  ser- 
vant have?  W.  S.  S. 

[Wt'sttrn  Ilicordtr, 

Testimony  of  Ann  Jones. 

A  Testimony  of  Cheshire  Monthly  Meeting, 
concerning  Ann  Jones,  of  Stockport,  de- 
ceased. 

(Conctiiited  frnm  papeSl.) 

At  this  period  it  became  evident  that  her  de- 
dicated life  was  fast  hastening  to  a  close.  This 
she  frequently  remarked  with  great  sweetness 
and  composure  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  the  Third 
month  she  wrote  on  a  slate  as  follows  : — "  I 
have  been  much  comforted  in  reading  and  be- 
ing able  to  enter  in  some  degree  into  dear 
John  Wigham's  '  V'iew  of  a  Christian's  Life 
and  Trust,  when  near  the  end  of  his  Journey.' 
My  feelings  vary  so  much  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  that  I  feel  myself  to  be  just 
in  that  state  in  which  I  may  live  to  siirvive 
many  much  younger  or  stronger  than  myself; 
or  I  may  he  called  to  give  an  account  of  my 
stewardship  any  day.  I  am  often  reminded  of 
some  who  have  gone  very  suddenly,  and  also 
of  the  watchword  of  the  great  and  blessed 
Master,  '  Be  ye  also  ready,  for  in  such  an  hour 
as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  cometh.'  " 
This  feeling  was  instructively  manifest  in  her 
earnest  endeavour  to  set  her  "  house  in  order," 
so  as  to  be  prepared  in  whatever  way  the  groat 
and  solemn  change  might  be  permitted  ;  pos- 
sessing her  soul  in  patience,  as  a  servant  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  her  Lord. 

Under  seizures  of  faintness,  which  were  not 
unfrequenf,  it  appeared,  to  those  who  watched 
her,  as  though  in  a  moment  the  spirit  might 
be  separated  from  its  afflicted  tabernacle. 
When  she  again  revive-1,  it  was  striking  to 
witness  the  clearness  and  self-possession  she 
maintained,  entering,  directly  the  attacks  were 
over,  with  her  wonted  energy,  into  lively  con- 
versation, and  receiving  many  kind  friends 
who  visited  her  as  if  free  from  bodily  ailment. 
With  such  she  entered  interestedly  into  their 
concerns,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  herself,  and  which  conveyed  to 
their  minds  feelings  of  her  affectionate  solici- 
tude for  them  ;  which,  when  they  marked  her 
worn  and  altered  appearance,  and  traced  the 
progress  of  the  complaint  she  was  patiently 


suffering  utider,  rendered  these  seasons  affect- 
ingly  impressive,  without  the  medium  of  many 
words. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  being  First-day, 
some  friends  called  in,  «hen,  alter  a  short 
pause,  she  spoke  as  tbllovvs : — "If  I  know 
anything  of  the  present  state  of  the  true  Church, 
it  is  in  mourning  ;  anything  of  the  expeiience 
of  its  living  members,  it  is  that  of  suffering  and 
oppression  ;  but  as  tliese  abide  in  the  Vine, 
ihey  are  preserved  as  living  blanches;  and 
although  the  sap,  and  the  verdure,  and  the 
goodliness  may  descend  to  the  root ;  yet  let  us 
ren)ember  the  root  is  to  bear  us,  and  not  we 
the  root.  The  branch  may,  as  in  the  pinch- 
ing, wintry  season^  be  as  withered,  dry,  and 
bare ;  the  sap  being  retired  inward  to  the  root ; 
still,  my  friends,  there  is  encouragement  under 
the  proving,  to  dwell  in  the  root ;  and  we  must 
endure  the  purging  and  pruning  season,  if  in- 
deed we  are  branches  of  the  living  Vine  ;  and 
then,  as  these  abide  in  the  Vine,  they  will  in 
due  season  bring  forth  frtiit  to  the  praise  of 
Him,  who  is  everlastingly  worthy,  and  ever 
liveth.  We  liave  nothing  of  our  own  to  trust 
to,  to  build  upon,  or  boast  of;  nothing  of  for- 
mer experience,  or  the  bygone  works  of  former 
days  ;  but  all  of  the  free  and  unmerited  love 
and  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Of  His  mercy 
He  savetli  us,  if  ever  we  are  saved,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;  having  given  Himself  for  us, 
that  He  might  work  deliverance,  reconciliation, 
and  redemption  for  us,  and  thus  prepare  us  to 
glorify  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb." 

She  was  not  long  entirely  confined  to  her 
chamber,  but  when  increased  debility  placed 
her  there,  it  was  her  practice  to  have  her  fa- 
mily, including  the  servants,  collected  therein, 
whilst  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read  ;  affer 
which  a  few  impressive  words  were  often  spo- 
ken by  her,  which  rendered  these  seasons 
deeply  instructive.  Once,  in  particular,  she 
sp(jke  on  the  awfulness  of  being  on  the  verge 
of  eternity,  and  desired  that  all  present  would 
endeavour  to  live  "  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that 
the  purpose  of  our  lives  may  be  answered, 
even  the  glory  of  Him  who  created  us  for  the 
fKirposes  of  His  own  glory  ;  but  if  we  only 
live  to  ourselves,  and  seek  our  own  gratifica- 
tions, our  lives  would  become  a  snare  to  us, 
and  what  could  we  expect  at  the  end  of  such  a 
life,  but  misery?  Oh  I  if  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
contemplate  eternal,  never-ending  misery.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  endeavour  to  yield  our 
hearts  to  the  teachings  of  that  Power  which 
secretly  reveals  to  us  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  we  should  be  led  safely  along  through 
this  probationary  state,  and  in  the  end  have  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  a  happy  eternity,  by 
and  through  the  unutterable  love  and  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  the  Fourth 
month,  her  household  being  again  collected, 
and  a  psalm  having  been  read,  in  a  faltering 
voice  she  repeated  the  text,  "  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  have  followed  me  all  the  days  of 
my  life,  and  1  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  forever  ;"  adding,  "It  is,  I  believe,  a  lan- 
guage some  present  can  trustfully  adopt."  On 
the  following  day  she  said: — "The  expres- 
sions of  a  dear  friend  when  near  the  close  of 
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her  life  have  been  much  on  my  mind ; — '  I 
am  languishing  into  the  presence  of  infinite 
Purity,  having  nothing  to  rest  upon  but  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.'  " 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  she  expressed 
herself  as  follows  to  a  friend  who  called  to  see 
her  : — "  Unworthy  I  feel,  but  hope  is  not  quite 
gone,  if  faith  and  patience  can  but  be  main- 
tained, and  an  evidence, — an  evidence  merci- 
fully granted — of  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  it 
■will  all  be  of  the  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."  This  may  be  truly  said  to  have 
been  her  continued  theme  of  adoring  praise. 
On  the  11th  of  the  Fourth  month,  being  faint 
and  much  exhausted,  she  said,  "  1  think  [  must 
be  near  the  end.  I  have  an  humble  hope  and 
trust.  I  think  these  provings  have  been  for 
my  own  and  others'  instruction,  that  the  flesh 
should  have  nothing  to  glory  in;  that  there 
should  be  nothing  of  our  own  to  trust  to.  The 
words  of  a  dear  friend  have  been  a  comfort  to 
me,  when  near  the  close  of  his  life,  '  an  hum- 
ble trust,' — I  do  not  wish  or  ask  for  more." 
And  on  tlie  following  day  she  expressed  : — 
"  If  it  wore  not  for  knowing  that  there  is  a 
Friend  who  watcheth  over  us,  and  is  touched 
with  a  sense  of  suffering  humanity,  what  should 
we  do!"  It  being  remarked  to  her,  the  day 
before  her  decease,  that  she  looked  calm  and 
comfortable,  she  replied  : — "  Yes !  it  is  a  great 
favour  to  feel  some  relief;  and  I  do  feel  more 
easy  and  comfortable.  I  wanted  to  tell  you, 
it  is  no  easy  thing  to  be  in  love  with  suffering; 
it  is  that  that  has  made  it  so  hard  for  me  ;  how 
have  I  shrunk  from  it,  though  Christ  Jesus  has 
suffered  so  much  for  me, — shrunk  from  going 
with  Him  into  prison  and  to  death  ;  that  has 
been  my  weakness  ;  a  shrinking  from  suffer- 
ing— from  the  fiery  baptism,  which  would  burn 
up  the  chaff.  There  must  be  a  going  with 
Him  to  prison,  to  judgment  and  to  death  ;  and 
then  we  shall  know  a  resurrection  with  Him 
unto  life ;"  repeating  the  text,  "  Ye  shall  in- 
deed drink  of  my  cup,  and  be  baptized  with 
the  baptism  that  1  am  baptized  with,  but  to  sit 
on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  left  is  not  mine 
to  give,  but  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom 
it  is  prepared  of  my  Father." 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  she  remarked  : — 
"  I  seem  as  though  I  could  not  think  nor  stay 
my  mind  on  anything  that  is  good;  a  little 
runs  through  my  mind,  and  then  it  is  gone,  as 
though  I  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter." 
The  next  day,  being  that  which  marked  the 
final  close,  she  said,  "  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may 
be  supported  and  sustained  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death."  During  the  day,  the 
servants  being  called  into  her  room  at  her  re- 
quest, the  .""ith  chapter  of  the  second  of  Corin- 
thians was  read,  when  she  observed  that  the 
first  verse  of  the  chapter  had  been  much  on 
her  mind  for  some  days  : — "  For  we  know 
that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle 
were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  an 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens." She  further  expressed  her  earnest  de- 
sires for  those  around  her,  that  they  might  all 
yield  obedience  to  the  manifestations  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  own 
hearts.  Her  mind  dwell  much  at  this  time  on 
the  suffl'rings  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  saying  : 
— "  IIow  much  he  sullered  for  us,  and   if  we 


expect  to  reign  with  Him,  we  must  be  willing 
to  suffer  with  Him,  even  to  the  end." 

S'he  often  desired  that  patience  might  hold 
out  to  the  end,  that  it  might  be  granted  even  in 
the  hour  of  greatest  extremity,  "  that  so  I  may 
glorify  Thee  even  as  it  were  in  the  fires," 
repeating  the  lines  : — 

"  Sweet  Jesus  !  give  me  case, 

Tliy  mercy  I  do  crave, 
And  if  tliou  dost  but  give  me  ease, 

Thy  mercy  I  stiall  have." 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  she  took  leave 
of  all  around  her  very  affectionately,  address- 
ing each  individually,  and  once  inquiring, 
"  Shall  I  have  any  more  sleep  in  this  suffering 
body,  do  you  think  ?"  to  which  it  was  replied, 
"  Thou  mayest  ;  but  it  will  soon  be,  rest  for- 
ever," she  added,  "in  the  Lord." 

After  this  she  remained  in  mucli  stillness. 
Her  departure  hence  was  peacefully  quiet,  and 
we  reverently  believe,  that  her  purified  spirit 
is  gathered  to  rest  in  the  Lord,  her  Redeemer, 
in  the  full  fruition  of  her  prayer,  uttered  on 
one  occasion,  even  to  be  thoroughly  washed, 
made  clean  and  pure, — "  that  so,  O  Lord  !  I 
may  enter  with  Thee  into  Thy  glorious  king- 
dom of  rest  and  peace." 

She  departed  this  life  on  the  14th  day  of 
the  Fourth  month,  1846,  and  was  interred  in 
Friends'  burial-ground  at  Stockport,  the  21st 
of  the  same,  being  in  the  72d  year  of  her  age ; 
a  minister  nearly  fifty  years. 


Ulnls  for  Boys.— Out  of  that. 

Take  thy  fingers  out  of  that  bowl  boy  ! 
What,  "  its  only  a  lump  of  sugar,"  is  it  ?  A 
lump  of  sugar,  hey  ! 

"  Great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow." 

Remember  that  boy  as  long  as  thou  livest. 
"Only  a  lump  of  sugar,"  is  it?  it  is  only 
fourpence  halfpenny,  says  the  shop-boy,  run- 
ning his  hand  into  his  master's  drawer  !  It  is 
only  a  five  dollar  bill,  says  the  larger  clerk, 
rumpling  the  note  in  his  pocket  !  It  is  only  a 
fifty  spot,  says  the  head  clerk,  as  he  figures 
up  his  cash  book  !  Its  only  a  thousand,  says 
the  cashier  !  Its  only  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand, says  Swartwout  I 

See  how  thy  lump  of  sugar  has  accumulated 
youngster  !  It  is'nt  the  value  of  the  saccharine 
matter  we  are  thinking  of,  it  is  the  principle  of 
the  thing.  A  boy-rogue  will  very  likely  bo 
a  man-rogue.  The  child  is  father  of  the  man. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Never  do  a  dis- 
honest act,  no  matter  how  trivial  it  may 
be.  These  little  beginnings — ah, — they  play 
the  mischief  with  one's  morality.  A  rogue 
may  esca|»e  detection — some  rogues  do;  but 
they  always  feel  and  look  as  though  they  had 
a  halter  round  their  necks. 

No,  my  little  fellow,  if  thou  wants  a  lump 
of  sugar,  come  and  ask  for  it  manfully;  but, 
mind  now,  keep  thy  fingers  out  of  the  bowl. 


SOUnow  AND  JOY. 

"On  the  sands  of  life 
Sorrow  treads  heavily,  and  leaves  a  print 
Time  cannot  wash  away ;  while  Joy  trips  by, 
Willi  step  81)  light  and  Pof>,  that  the  next  wave 
^Vcars  his  liiint  Ibot-llills  out."— JVeeZt. 


THE  FRISND. 


TENTH  MONTH  23,  1847. 


It  will  be  perceived  by  a  notice  in  another 
column  that  the  funds  of  the  Tract  Association 
need  replenishing.  We  are  informed  they  are 
entirely  exhausted.  The  objects  of  this  Socie- 
ty are  so  well  known,  and  so  generally  ap- 
proved among  Friends,  that  we  cannot  suppose 
its  operations  will  be  long  allowed  to  be  embar- 
rassed for  want  of  the  requisite  means.  At 
the  last  annual  meeting  it  was  suggested  that 
Friends  should  make  their  stated  annual  con- 
tributions larger  than  the  sum  prescribed  by 
the  constitution.  If  this  were  generally  acced- 
ed to  by  the  subscribers,  a  sufficient  sum  would 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Managers  to 
enable  them  to  conduct  the  printing  and  distri- 
bution of  their  valuable  publications,  without 
the  necessity  of  special  applications,  such  as 
they  are  now  obliged  to  make. 


The  published  accounts  of  the  recent  battles 
in  Mexico  fill  the  heart  with  sadness.  The  fe- 
rociousness displayed  by  men  under  ihe  name 
of  Christians,  and  the  carnage  inseparable  from 
the  conflict  of  armies  thirsting  for  each  other's 
blood  and  for  victory,  presents  a  scene  at  which 
the  soul  sickens,  and  involuntarily  heaves  a 
sigh  for  its  immediate  termination.  Cer- 
tainly a  dreadful  responsibility  awaits  the  au- 
thors, and  those  who  prompt  and  support  them 
in  its  prosecution.  It  behooves  every  man 
who  values  a  peaceful  conscience,  to  reflect  upon 
the  relationship  in  which  he  stands  towards 
the  government,  and  upon  the  part  he  is  act- 
ing— whether  his  course  is  invariably  a  con- 
stant protest  against  war  under  all  circum- 
stances, or  whether  he  is  intentionally  giving 
support  to  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  terrible  features  of  the  war  in  which 
the  President  and  his  advisers  are  engaged, 
and  its  probable  results,  are  so  forcibly  por- 
trayed in  an  article  in  the  North  American 
and  United  States  Gazette,  that  we  have  made 
the  following  selections  from  it. 

"  If  the  war  be  renewed  and  e.xtended,  if  we 
pour  an  hundred  thousand  enraged  soldiers 
upon  the  soil  of  Mexico,  what  can  we  not  ef- 
fect ?  We  may  slay  an  hundred  thousand 
men,  women  and  children  ;  we  may  leave  their 
cities  ashes,  their  hamlets  a  desolation,  their 
valleys  a  wilderness,  their  land  one  wide  Gol- 
gotha. But  what  will  it  profit  vs  1  Our 
people  are  not  vampyres,  epicures  in  blood  ; 
they  have  no  hyena  appetite  for  the  shallow 
graves  of  the  recent  battle  ;  and  the  smoke  of 
warm  blood  is  no  gracious  incense  to  them. 
The  woes  of  others  arc  not  our  enjoyment — 
their  tears  cannot  so  water  our  prosperity  as 
to  render  it  greener.  But  in  these  scenes  of 
carnage,  will  no  spirit  arise  that  the  freeman 
and  the  friend  of  humanity  will  shrink  from, 
when  it  returns  to  poison  our  own  atmosphere? 
The  licentiousness,  the  ferocity  and  the  cruel- 
ty of  such  a  warfare  are  not  the  three  graces 
of  republicanism.  The  sword  that  has  drunk 
the  blood  of  conquest  is  ever  after  thirsty.  Woe 
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o  the  country  that  teaches  the  dark  lesson  to 
her  sons — her  own  bosom  may  bleed  for  it ! 
But  does  the  contest  dig  Mexican  graves  alone  ? 
Already  have  ten  thousand  of  onr  brethren 
perished  in  those  remote  battle-fields  or  in  the 
still  more  terrible  hospitals  that  attend  them. 
Is  this  nothing?  In  one  sense  it  is  :  it  is  no- 
thing to  the  sacrifices  which,  the  war,  pro- 
tracted, rendered  more  deadly  by  mutual  ven- 
geance, and  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  recom- 
mended by  the  government  organ,  must  de- 
mand. How  wild  is  the  madness  of  war,  when 
if  the  victor  pays  one  death  for  two,  and  swells 
the  numbers,  in  proportion,  to  thousands,  he 
considers  himself  the  gainer.  V\'hat  species 
of  Christian  reasoning  can  be  found  to  demon- 
strate the  profit. 

"This  country  roused,  like  a  young  giant, 
to  the  encounter,  and  refreshed,  rather  than 
enfeebled,  with  the  red  wine  of  battle,  may 
win  more  than  the  luxury  of  carnage.  We 
may  achieve  wonders  of  what  the  world  calls 
glory.  We  may  commence  a  career  that  will 
pluck  the  laurel  from  the  crimsoned  brow  of 
ancient  Rome  and  earn  a  name  at  which  the 
world  will  turn  pale.  The  elements  of  this 
glory  are  within  us,  the  passions  and  the  pow- 
er; but  what  icill  it  profit  us?  It  has  ever 
been  won  by  crime  and  followed  by  curses. 
The  game,  whether  brief  or  protracted  has 
been  an  unhappy  one ;  and  the  desolator  has 
been  even  more  wretched  than  his  victim.  Will 
such  a  career  add  to  our  wealth,  our  social 
elevation,  purity  or  happiness,  our  freedom  or 
our  security  1  Far  from  it.  Launched  upon 
that  sea,  our  destiny  will  be  one  of  storms  and 
darkness,  peril,  wrong,  and  wretchedness.  A 
free  and  fully  civilized  people  should  desire  no 
glory  save  that  which  is  derived  from  the 
Right — a  glory  that  can  mingle  with  that  which 
never  fades. 

"  Such  a  war  promises  also  great  acquisition 
of  territory.  One  half  of  our  neighbour's  land 
would  not,  under  such  a  state  of  things,  satis- 
fy us;  we  would — and  the  plan  has  now  its 
advocates — seize  and  appropriate  the  whole. 
For  what  is  the  moral  difference  ?  W  hat  high- 
wayman spares  his  wounded  victim  half  the 
prize  for  which  the  crime  is  comniilled  !  We 
may  seize  all  Mexico,  fattening  its  fields,  as 
we  advance,  with  human  carrion  ;  hut  what 
will  it  profit  -us  ?  We  have  more  than  enough 
of  territory  already.  If  held  as  a  colony, 
Mexico  would  impoverish  us.  If  united  with 
us  as  an  integral  and  sovereign  part  of  the 
confederacy,  it  would  degrade,  embarrass,  and 
finally  divide  us.  It  would  make  no  existing 
State  richer,  but  on  the  contrary,  would  tend 
to  render  all  feebler  and  poorer.  The  project 
has  no  advantages,  and  is  urged  only  by  the 
insanity  of  rapine — the  mad  appetite  of  con- 
quest. But  has  it  no  disadvantages  ?  Yes, 
many,  and  most  fearful. — Its  first  fruits  will 
be  the  slavery  question.  If  slavery  6e  extend- 
ed over  the  territory,  or  if  slavery  be  not  ex- 
tended over  it,  the  Union  is  most  seriously 
threatened.  If  extended,  not  only  is  the  coun- 
try accountant  for  a  wrong  at  which  the  world 
will  shudder,  but  the  supremacy  of  the  South 
is  established  for  all  time,  and  the  Northern 
States  reduced  to  a  colonial  vassalage." 

"  No  wise  man  can  be  blind  to  these  domes- 


tic perils — no  good  man  can  withhold  his  in- 
fluence from  the  cause  that  seeks  to  rescue  and 
preserve  the  country.  The  patriot  cannot  but 
pray  for  a  speedy  termination  of  a  war,  which 
has  been,  in  the  midst  of  victories,  fruitful  of 
calamities,  and  of  which  the  most  favourable 
result  can  profit  us  nothing." 

VVEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

In  the  late  semi-annual  examination  at  West- 
town,  we  learn,  the  attending  committee  was 
gratified  with  the  advancement  of  many  of  the 
pupils,  who  acquitted  themselves  with  credit, 
in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Physiology, 
Latin,  &c.  Questions  in  the  Scriptures,  Bur- 
clay's  Catechism,  and  Bevan's  View,  were  an- 
swered with  promptness,  showing  that  these 
subjects  receive  a  proper  share  of  their  atten- 
tion, and  we  would  hope  will  make  those  im- 
pressions, which  their  importance  ought  to 
effect. 

The  general  health  and  vivacity  of  the  chil- 
dren indicate  the  salubrity  of  the  place,  which, 
with  the  advantages  of  obtaining  a  good  edu- 
cation, make  it  a  desirable  residence  for  them. 
It  is  one  of  the  objects  which  those  familiar 
with  it,  who  have  long  since  trodden  the  paths 
of  youth,  contemplate  with  pleasurable  sensa- 
tions, most  affectionately  and  sincerely  desir- 
ing, that  the  Angel  of  his  presence  who  has 
delivered  them  out  of  many  evils,  and  fed  them 
all  their  life  long,  may  "  bless  the  lads." 

From  the  number  of  boys  who  expect  to  re- 
turn, and  the  names  entered  as  new  scholars, 
it  is  probable  there  will  be  a  large  school  of 
this  sex  this  winter — and  the  number  of  girls 
it  is  also  expected  will  be  quite  as  great  as  is 
usual  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

We  give  place  to  the  following  statement 
forwarded  by  the  assistant  clerk  of  Ohio  Year- 
ly Meeting,  merely  remarking,  that  in  publish- 
ing the  short  account  of  the  facts  as  they 
occurred  in  that  meeting,  furnished  by  anoth- 
er member,  we  had  no  intention  of  conveying 
the  impression,  that  the  assistant  clerk  read 
the  epistle  from  the  larger  body  in  New  Eng- 
land on  his  own  responsibility. 

"  The  first  proposition  before  the  meeting 
Third-day,  in  reference  to  these  epistles,  was 
'  that  neither  be  read.'  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion it  was  evident,  that  the  meetmg  could 
not  unite  upon  this  course.  A  proposition 
was  then  made  by  the  '  assistant  clerk'  '  that 
the  epistle  from  N.  E.  Yearly  Meeting  should 
be  read,  and  without  being  put  upon  minute, 
referred  to  the  committee  to  be  appointed  on 
epistles  ;  and  if  in  their  judgment,  way  did  not 
open  to  correspond  with  that  meeting,  to  report 
the  same  to  the  meeting  at  a  future  sitting.' 
This  was  discussed  till  the  adjournment  with- 
out coming  to  any  conclusion.  On  the  assem- 
bling of  the  meeting  Fourth-day,  the  '  assistant 
clerk'  referring  to  the  proposition  before  the 
meeting  yesterday,  proposed  to  modify  it  as 
follows  :  '  That  the  epistle  from  N.  E.  Yearly 
Meeting  should  be  read,  and  that  the  meeting 
without  taking  any  further  notice  of  it  at  pre- 
sent, should  proceed  to  other  business.'  This 
was  very  largely  united  with — the  clerk  ex- 
pressing his  willingness  that  it  should  be  read, 


if  the  meeting  would  consider  the  subject  of 
doctrines.  Then  it  was,  that  the  assistant 
clerk  read  the  epistle  from  N.  E.  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, (which  thou  calls  '  the  larger  body,')  but 
not  until  he  was  told  to  riad  it,  by  the  clerk." 

Tract  Association. 
The  fundsoftheTract  Association  of  Friends 
having  been  exhausted,  the  Board  of  Managers 
have  appointed  William  Scallergood,  Edward 
Richie,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Nathan  Kite,  Joseph 
Scattergood,  Paul  W.  Newhail,  William  M. 
Collins,  and  John  C.  Allen,  lo  receive  such  do- 
nations as  those  interested  in  the  objects  of  the 
institution  may  be  disposed  to  bestow.  Con- 
tributions will  also  be  received  by  the  agent, 
Joseph  Snowdon,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

[Vest-town  Boarding-School. 

The  Winter  term  will  commence  on  Sixih- 
day,  the  :i9lh  of  the  present  month,  and  con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  office,  sign 
of  the  White  Horse,  Callowhill  above  Fifth 
street,  Philadelphia,  at  8  o'clock  on  that  and 
the  following  morning. 

Friends  who  are  desirous  of  entering  their 
children,  are  requested  to  make  application  to 
Pennock  Passmore,  Superintendent,  at  the 
School,  or  to  Joseph  Snowdon,  Treasurer,  No. 
84  Mulberry  street. 

A  Teacher  Wanted 
ForHaddonfield  Preparative  Meeting  School. 
Apply  to  Abm.  Lippincolt,  Haddonfield,  New 
Jersey. 

RECEIPTS. 

Correction  of  receipts  in  No.  1,  vol.  21. — Received 
of  J.  Stanton,  agent,  on  his  own  account,  S2,  for  vol. 
21  ;  for  acc't  of  Epliraim  Williams,  M.  D.,  S4,  for  vols. 
20  and  21,  and  for  acc't  of  Peter  Sears,  S2,  for  vol. 
21. 

Received  from  Tenth  month  14th  to  19th,  both  in- 
elusive,  per  G.  M.  E.,  agent,  from  R.  H.  Baker,  $2, 
vol.  20;  C.  W.  Howland,  82,  vol.  21,  and  B.  Tucker, 
S2,  vol.  21 ;  also  849.18  for  other  purposes;  of  J.  E. 
Cox,  N.  C,  84,  vols.  20  and  21 ;  of  W.  B.  O.,  agent, 
from  D.  Breed,  J.  Alley,  J.  P.  Boyce,  J.  Keene  and  G. 
Boyce,  82  each,  for  vol.  20  ;  of  M.  B.  Ladd,  Va.,  S2, 
vol.  20 ;  of  W.  T.  Hadley,  Ind.,  per  P.  M.,  82,  vol.  20  ; 
of  S.  Hirst,  Ohio,  per  P.  M.,  81,  vols.  19  and  20  ;  of  J. 
F.  Hull,  agent,  from  S.  C.  Hull,  82.  to  No.  49,  vol.  20 ; 
A.  M.  Underbill,  82,  vol.  21  ;  A.  Devell,  82,  vol.  21  ; 
E.  Upton,  82,  vol.  21 ;  C.  Sutton,  82,  vol.  19  ;  of  J.  S., 
agent,  Barnesville,  Ohio,  from  H.  S.,  82,  vol.  21  ;  J. 
T.,  85,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  from  K.  D.,  R.  H.  S.,  E.  S.,  E. 
B.,  82  each,  for  vol.  21  ;  of  Jos.  Clapp,  82,  vol.  18;  of 
R.  H.  Sandwich,  Centre,  N.  H.,  84,  for  vols.  18  and 
19  ;  of  Dr.  W.  J.,  Cincinnati,  81,  to  .52,  vol.  20  ;  of  .S. 
Upton,  81,  to  52,  vol.  21  ;  of  Jos.  W.  Hibbs,  Pa.,  82, 
for  vol.  21  ;  from  J.  C — y,  per  order  of  J.  C — u,  on  ac- 
count of  E.  Prichard,  82,  vol.  20. 

WANTED 
A  well  qualified  female  teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  the  country.     For  further  informa- 
tion, inquire  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED 
A  lad  from  1  3  to  16  years  of  age,  in  a  book 
store.     Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Written  after  a  Gathering  of  old  Schoolmates. 

We  spoke  of  things  long  past, — almost  forgot ; 
Of  days  when  free,  full,  natural  liearts  were  ours  ; 
Of  those  now  parted,  comrades  in  a  spot 
Where  young  Hope  once,— now  Memory,  plants 

flowers. 
O  Time,  thou  robber  !  'tis  a  different  world  ! 
The  very  skies  seem  changed, — more  dimly  starred. 
High  Fancies  from  their  vision-thrones  are  iiurled,— 
And  all  our  airy  Edens  serpent-marred. 
Woe,  thus  to  think  on  bright  hours  that  have  been, 
But  for  the  thought  that  such  may  be  again  ! 
Such, — and  far  brighter !  for  we  feel  within 
The  soul  dies  not  wherein  such  joys  could  reign; 
Heaven's  bounty  grows  not  old  ;  and  by  the  grief 
Earth's  bondage  gives,  we  know  that  bondage  must 

be  brief)  M. 


HOPE. 


I'll  trust 
To  Hope  for  once  :  I  know  her  light-built  nest 
Weathers  a  thousand  storms,  which  fear  or  foresight 
Had  vainly  battled  with.     When  the  great  ship 
Sinks  in  the  ocean  depths,  the  gentle  halcyon 
In  safety  builds  upon  the  reeling  wave, 
And  slumbers  through  the  tempest.  — iVecZf. 


For  "Tlie  Friend.' 


Original  Letters  of  Mary  Uapper. 


Birmingham,  Second  mo.  27,  1817. 
I  am  now  favoured  with  apartments  where 
I  retire  in  sweet  quietness,  and  at  seasons  enjoy 
a  peace  of  mind  tiiat  no  power  on  earth  can 
give;  and  all  the  gratifications  of  worldly  plea- 
sures are  but  as  dross,  and  worse  in  compari- 
sion  with  it ;  not  for  anything  that  1  have  done, 
but  in  adorable  mercy  this  precious  foretaste 
of  blessedness  is  graciously  given,  to  soften  the 
infirmities  of  increasing  years,  the  decays  of 
youthful  vigour,  and  above  all,  to  increase 
faith,  to  strengthen  liopc,  to  clollie  the  mind 
with  genuine  humility,  and  fix  our  afTections 
upon  things  above,  where  all  is  joy  and  purity. 

That,  dear ,  in  life  and  in  death  what  can 

there  be  so  essenlially  important,  as  the  true 
knowledge  of  our  faithful  Creator,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  has  sent  to  reveal  the  way  of 
eternal  salvation?  How  can  rational  beings 
with  immortal  souls  live  carelessly  unconcern- 
ed, as  it  were,  upon  a  subject  so  important  1 
Cherish  the  living  spark,  the  good  seed  in  thy 
heart,  and  thou  wilt  find  growing  fruit  to  the 
praise  of  the  good  Husbandman,  and  thy  own 
unspeakable  peace,  an  inward  calm  and  gentle 
joy  with  which  no  stranger  intermeddlcth.  The 
stranger  to  this  secret  operative  power  in  the 
soul,  entercth  not  into  its  nature  and  origin, 
neither  can  he  ;  but  the  .soul  that  lias  tasted, 
though  but  imperfectly,  of  this  revealed  good- 
ness, is  at  times  constrained,  as  it  were,  to  say 
and  to  crave.  Oh  that  men  would  seek  the 
Lord  that  they  might  know  him,  and  praise 
him,  for    his    mercy   and    for    his    goodness. 

Though,  dear  ,  we  are  assured  that  they 

who  seek  shall  find,  and  that  treasures  of  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  knowledge  shall  bo  opened 
unto  them,  yet  there  is  many  a  dark  and 
gloomy  day  on  this  side  the  promised  land,  it 
must  needs  bo  that  we  leel  the  separation  which 


sin  has  made  between  us  and  our  God,  that 
we  are  born  in  sin  and  remain  children  of  na- 
ture liable,  prone,  to  corruption  and  disobedi- 
ence to  God's  holy  law,  until  we  be  quickened, 
made  alive  unto  the  necessity  and  goodness  of 
our  heavenly  Father,  by  the  revelation  of  Christ 
within  the  hope  of  glory,  and  the  name  or 
power  given  by  which  we  must  be  redeemed 
or  saved.  Keep  close,  dear ,  to  the  reli- 
gion of  thy  parents  ;  let  their  God  be  thy  God, 
and  he  will  open  thy  understanding,  and  make 
plain  things  that  may  at  times  seem  too  hard 
for  thee.  Humility  and  contrition  of  spitit 
seems  the  only  safe  dwelling-place  whilst  we 
are  clothed  with  these  poor  corruptible  bodies; 
and  we  shall  find  that  there  is  great  need  of 
patience  unto  the  end  of  our  Christian  pilgrim- 


Birmingham,  Fourth  mo.,  1817. 

I  am  now,  as  1  conclude  thou  hast  under- 
stood, incorporated  as  it  were,  more  particu- 
larly unto  your  family,  being  in  tact  under  the 
same  roof,  and  we  have  intercourse  oftener 
than  the  day,  that  in  some  sort  we  participate 
in  each  other's  joys  and  griefs. 

I  am  permitted  to  read,  or  to  hear,  most  of 
the  communications  received  from  thee.  It 
is  a  great  favour  to  be  kept  from  hardness  of 
heart  and  unbelief.  The  advantages  of  a  pious 
education  and  early  precepts,  with  consistent 
example,  is  doubtless  amongst  our  incalculable 
mercies,  and  if  lightly  esteemed  will  add  pro- 
portionable condemnation. 

I  have  read  thy  account  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  listened  to  the  questions  and  an- 
swers with  considerable  interest,  but  not  with- , 
out  a  mi.xtute  of  pain  and  of  deep  thoughtful- 
ness.  My  mind  has  been  occupied,  even  when 
sleep  might  naturally  have  closed  my  eyes, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  season  have 
quieted  active  thought.  I  know  not  how  to 
reconcile  the  assertion,  that  a  rational  being, 
arrived  to  years  of  some  maturity,  of  rational 
understanding,  has  no  internal  evidence  of  a 
supreme  first  cause,  or  God,  nor  any  idea  of 
right  or  wrong,  or  in  other  words,  good  and 
evil.  In  this  point  of  view,  man  is  below  the 
brute  creation.  The  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  crib.  We  read  of 
none  but  the  fool  who  hath  said  in  his  heart 
there  is  no  God.  Now,  the  individuals  thou 
speaks  of,  seem  far  removed  from  what  we 
siiould  esteem  fools.  That  I  cannot  but  think, 
yea,  I  am  inclined  to  hope,  there  is  something 
not  quite  correct  in  the  statement,  or  it  may 
cause  dismay  to  the  tender  lowly-minded,  and  ! 
dispose  the  more  hardened  and  unbelieving' 
still  to  dwell  in  dark  scepticism.  The  indivi. 
duals  who  concluded  they  should  never  die, 
though  others  died,  must  have  boon  undejr 
strong  delusion.  If  it  be  so,  that  an  imperfec- 
tion in  the  organs  of  the  body  so  seriously,  so 
awfully,  impeded  the  right  understanding  of  the 
glorious  end  for  which  the  intelligent  mind  be- 
lieves we  have  our  present  being,  how  respon- 
sible are  those  who  are  favoured  with  faculties 
fitted  to  receive  and  to  profit  by  the  voice  of 
instruction,  and  the  call  to  glory  and  to  virtue. 

In  the  scriptures  we  learn  that  God  created 
man  ;  in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him, — 
doubtless  to  be  understood  in  a  participation  of 


the  divine  nature.  Disobedience  marred,  if  it 
did  not  efface  this  primitive  glory  ;  and  thus 
sin  introduced  death  and  darkness,  both  moral 
and  spiritual ;  but  here  man  the  rational  crea- 
ture was  not  left  to  perish.  A  Redeemer  was 
provided — a  Saviour  to  redeem  and  save  us 
from  our  sins — the  true  Light  which  enlighten- 
eth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
though  we  also  read  that  the  light  shineih  in 
darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it 
not.  This  must  bean  Egyptian  darkness  sure- 
ly !  Read  Jeremiah,  chapter  31,  verses  31  to 
35;  Luke,  chapter  17,  verse  21st:  Neither  shall 
they  say  lo  !  here,  or  lo  !  there,  for  behold  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  Very  numer- 
ous are  the  testimonies  to  this  consoling  prin- 
ciple, that  dear ,  after  some  close  conflict 

of  spirit,  my  soul  takes  comfort  in  the  calm, 
humble  re-assurance,  that  the  Lord  our  God 
svill  not  forsake  the  workmanship  of  his  hands, 
nor  leave  us  to  perish  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge. 

However  imperfectly  I  may  have  expressed 
myself  upon  a  subject  which,  in  my  view,  em- 
braces matter  of  so  much  importance,  1  trust 
it  will  be  received  and  read  by  thee  in  the 
same  candour  and  love  to  the  great  cause  of 
righteousness  as  it  is  written,  by  thy  sincerely 
interested  and  affectionate  friend, 

M.iRY  Capper. 

Birmingham,  Eleventh  mo.  11,  1817. 
Whether  I  may  write  to  thee,  or  from  con- 
curring circumstances,  which  sometimes  dis- 
qualify or  impedecommunication,  I  may  remain 
silent,  I  think  that  in  sincerity  and  real  afiec- 
lion  thou  mayst  rest  satisfied  there  is  a  secret 
precious  bond  that  strongly  unites  us  in  one 
view,  one  permanent  object,  of  important  in- 
terest ;  and   though   for  a  season  we  have  our 

trials,  thou  dear ,  in  the  morning  and  prime 

of  thy  youth,  and  in  the  evening  and  decline 
of  my  natural  life,  this  is  my  consoling,  un- 
shaken belief,  that  we  shall  reap  the  matured 
fruits  of  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  if 
we  secede  not  from  that  gracious  Power  which 
worketh  (as  1  assuredly  believe,)  in  us,  to  will 
and  do  that  which  brings  solid  peace  to  the 
soul.  Dear ,  sufler  no  inward  or  out- 
ward suggestions,  no  rising  tumult  of  thoughts 
to  discourage  thee  from  pressing  after  that 
which  is  manifested  in  the  secret  of  thy  soul  to 
be  light  and  pure  life  unto  thee.  We  must  not 
look  to  others  for  example,  though  it  nJay  be, 
at  times,  we  may  be  animated  and  helped  to 
hold  on  in  integrity  by  the  faithful  followers 
ol  a  crucified  Savour.  Our  safely  is,  the  re- 
proofs of  instruction  by  the  still  small  voice 
within.  Happy,  yea  happy  for  those  who 
humbly  bend  to  the  power  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  whilst  they  are  in  the  tender  years  of 
youth.  Nothing  can  he  more  true  than  that  it 
keeps  them  from  a  thousand  snares  and  makes 
their  virtues  strong.  Seeing  ihy.sclf  weak, 
poor  and  helpless,  subject  to  much  tossing  and 
trouble  of  mind,  from  doubts  or  from  fears  of 
falling  through  divers  temptations,  does  in  no 
wise  manifest  thy  being  forsaken,  but  rather 
that  thou  art  under  the  direction  of  Him  who 
teaclieth  as  no  man  can  leach  ;  that  he  is  lead- 
ing thee  and  proving  thee  to  show  thee  what 
is  in  thy  heart,  to  humble  thee  and  draw  thoc 
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out  of  every  confidence,  but  in  the  revealed 
Word  or  power  of  Jesus  in  thy  soul.  1  believe 
it  ia  safe  to  l;eep  these  secret  manifestations 
within  the  silent  recesses,  enterinu;,  as  it  were,  ] 
the  closet,  having  the  door  shut,  that  the  inter- 
course may  be  in  secret  with  Him  who  know- 
eth  and  alone  can  answer  the  prayer  or  inmost 
breathing  of  the  awakened  soul.  The  Divine 
Teacher  instructs  in  stillness,  and  leads  gently 
along;  the  docile  learner  scarcely  perceives 
the  progressive  steps  ol' attainment.  The  fear 
of  offending  wilfully  in  thought  word  or  deed, 
predominates  as  a  check  to  evil,  and  as  a  spur 
to  obedience. 

I  have  written  thee  a  long  letter,  and  hope 
it  will  convey  an  outward  sign  of  the  sincere 
and  dear  love  I  bear  to  thee,  as  thy  friend  and 
fellow-traveller  to  a  better  world  than  this. 
Mary  Capper. 

(To  be  conlinued.) 


Parental  Responsibility. 

Those  who  have  been  most  circumspect 
themselves,  have  felt  the  deepest  solicitude  that 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  their  de- 
portment as  they  approach  maturity,  should 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  principles  they  pro- 
fess. In  their  Christian  exhortations,  there  is 
a  peculiar  clearness  and  force,  which  indicate 
that  they  come  from  the  school  of  experience. 
Trained  by  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  and 
knowing  the  dangers  awaiting  them,  they  are 
bound  to  watch  over  their  children,  to  restrain 
them,  and  to  lead  them  in  the  path  of  rectitude 
by  the  bands  of  love  and  a  sound  example. 

One  of  these  worthies  says:  "And  now 
dearly  beloved  Friends,  whom  the  Lord  hath 
quickened,  and  raised  up  out  of  the  grave  of 
sin  and  corruption,  to  be  monuments  of  his 
mercy,  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lamb;  so  will 
the  salvation  of  God  be  as  walls  and  bulwarks 
round  about  you,  to  preserve  you  from  the  fear 
of  evil.  Stand  ye  as  witnesses  for  God  in  your 
day,  against  all  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
both  amongst  yourselves  and  the  world.  Be 
ye  circumspect  and  watchful,  both  over  your- 
selves and  your  children,  and  indulge  them 
not  in  any  thing  that  is  evil,  but  timely  reprove 
and  restrain  it,  lest  it  hecome  your  sin.  Com- 
mand them  to  observe  the  law  of  God  written 
in  their  hearts  ;  for  if  you  love  the  Truth,  as 
you  ought  yourselves,  you  will  train  up  your 
children  in  it  when  they  are  young.  Keep 
them  to  the  plain  and  sound  language,  which 
the  Truth  required,  and  led  all  the  faithful  into, 
in  the  beginning.  Keep  them  in  fjain  and  mo- 
dest apparel  and  behaviour,  in  due  subjection 
to  the  Truth  in  all  things,  in  an  holy  conver- 
sation, as  much  as  in  you  lies,  that  ihey  may 
grow  in  the  Grace  of  God,  as  plants  of  his  re- 
nown. This  is  your  duly  ;  the  Lord  requires 
it  of  you,  even  to  watch  over  your  children,  as 
those  that  must  give  an  account  to  God,  while 
they  are  under  your  wing.  Eli's  not  re- 
straining his  sons  became  his  sin;  because  he 
restrained  them  not,  and  brought  a  curse  upon 
his  house  forever. 

"  Therefore  beware  of  winking  at,  or  ne- 
glecting your  children's  sins  while  under  your 
tuition  ;  but  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 


admonition  of  the  Lord,  lest  they  bring  shame 
upon  your  houses,  and  a  reproach  upon  your 
posterity,  as  some  have  already  done,  by  de- 
parting from  the  counsel  of  God,  and  the  Word 
of  his  Grace,  which  would  have  kept  them  in 
he  hour  of  temptation  from  the  allurements  of 
he  evil  one,  and  so  have  made  themselves  a 
scorn  to  fools,  and  a  derision  to  them  that  arc 
round  about  ;  and  hath  opened  the  mouths  of 
evil  men,  to  blaspheme  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  his  holy  tabernacle.  Better  had  it  been 
for  such  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  Truth, 
than  thus  lo  turn  from  the  holy  commandment, 
which  is  the  lamp  of  righteousness,  to  guide 
our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace." 

For"  Ttle  Friend.-' 

Thomas  Scatlergood  anil  his  Times. 

When  we  are  once  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  importance  of  a  preparation  for  eternity, — 
when  a  sense  of  past  corruption  and  sin  press- 
es on  us,  and  we  feel  that  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  .lesus  hath  pardoned  us, — then  indeed 
there  springs  up  in  us  an  earnest  desire  to  llil- 
fil  in  all  things  the  Lord's  requirings.  Faith 
prompts  obedience, — love  engenders  zeal, — 
the  pardoned  penitent  thinks  all  his  duties  easy, 
—  finds  his  crosses  light, — and,  looking  hope- 
fully to  Jesus,  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  He 
seems  to  run  on  his  heavenward  journey  ;  he 
finds  his  inward  foes  one  by  one  submitting, 
and  the  fulness  of  the  Christian  character  more 
and  more  obtained.  This  is  the  season  of  his 
first  love.  By  and  by,  a  little  apathy  of  feel- 
ing creeps  over  him, — a  little  of  the  world 
steals  back  into  his  heart ;  he  is  not  so  jealous 
as  he  once  was, — not  so  watchful  over  his 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions  ;  and,  if  not  quite 
a  backslider,  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of  be- 
coming one.  Again,  through  the  infinite  mer- 
cy of  Him  who  died  for  us,  a  renewed  visita- 
tion is  extended  ;  we  see  how  we  have  fallen  ; 
blushing  and  contusion  of  face  is  felt, —  repent- 
ance is  experienced,  forgiveness  received,  and 
again  the  healthy  activity  of  the  spiritual  man 
is  renewed.  Once  more  with  humble  watch- 
fulness we  journey  forward  as  a  child  in  Christ, 
taught  by  experience,  and  advancing  towards 
a  man's  estate.  Most  men  who  have  been  en- 
abled to  finish  their  course  with  joy,  and  to 
obtain  of  the  Lord  Jesus  the  crown  laid  up  for 
those  who  love  his  appearings,  have  had  their 
seasons  of  declension,  such  is  the  weakness  of 
man  ;  their  tiines  of  renewed  visitation  and  re- 
vival, such  is  the  goodness  of  God  !  Not  that 
backsliding  is  necessary  for  any.  No  !  there 
is  ample  provision  in  the  abidmg  presence  of 
the  Floly  Spirit  to  keep  the  Christian  from  fall- 
ing,— to  preserve  him  blameless, — to  enable 
him  to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
if  faith,  love,  and  watchfulness  are  but  abode 
in.  Yet  we  know  that  most  men  do  stumble 
into  error, — most  men  do  slide  from  the  Truth  ; 
and  were  it  not  for  infinite  compassion,  most 
men,  who  have  been  called  into  the  heavenly 
way,  and  made  some  Christian  progress,  would 
yet  utterly  fall,  and  the  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness would  envelope  them  forever. 

Religious  .societies  have  their  times  of  de- 
clension, and  their  seasons  of  renewed  refresh- 
ment  and  zeal.     The  declensions    generally 


accompany  outward  ease  and  prosperity  ;  the 
revivals  follow  suffering  and  trials.  The  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  has,  in  its  various 
branches,  partaken  of  such  changes.  Amongst 
its  members  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  before 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  luke- 
warmness  abounded,  the  love  of  many  had 
waxed  cold,  the  spirit  of  the  world  had  obtain- 
ed too  much  pre-eminence.  lu  vain  did  the 
faithful  cry  out  against  the  manners,  the  max- 
ims, the  principles  of  the  world  around  ;  those 
who  had  not  submitted  to  the  cross  of  Christ, 
who  held  their  religion  by  birthright,  who  loved 
the  honour  which  man  can  give,  were  not  pre- 
pared to  support  principles  they  never  under- 
stood— to  maintain  peculiarities  they  inwardly 
despised.  The  ground  from  which  those  pe- 
culiarities and  principles  sprang,  would  have 
been  clear  tothem,  had  they  been  trueChristians 
indeed,  brought  to  understand  more  fully  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit,  through  walking  in  obedi- 
ence thereto.  Some  of  these  believed  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  world  if  oaths  should 
be  abolished,  and  wars  should  cease,  but  they 
had  not  a  religious,  conscientious  testimony  to 
bear  against  either;  and  a  few  might  possibly 
be  heard  at  times  palliating,  if  not  justilying, 
defensive  war.  A  time  came  to  test  their 
principles. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  had 
generally  been  opposed  to  the  usurpation  of  the 
British  Parliament  in  its  far-famed  Stamp  Act, 
and  duty  on  tea  ;  and  prominent  men  amongst 
them  in  Philadelphia,  had  been  the  most  ear- 
nest, faithful  and  efficient  protesters  and  peti- 
tioners against  these  measures  of  the  ministry, 
which  finally  involved  England  and  America 
in  war.  They  would  not  silently  submit  lo 
the  infringement  of  their  rights  as  citizens, 
performed  under  order  of  priest,  magistrate,  or 
by  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament.  But 
their  voice  went  forth  clothed  with  argument, 
with  demonstration  of  right,  not  with  threats 
of  revenge.  When  called  on  lo  join  in  plans 
of  opposition  to  the  mother  country,  which 
tended  to  warlike  measures,  and  which  pointed 
towards  a  termination  of  blood,  they  drew 
back.  It  was  not  at  the  whispers  of  fear, — it 
was  at  the  prompting  of  principle.  They  be- 
lieved that  whilst  it  was  their  duty  to  remon- 
strate against  wrong  with  arguments  which 
might  convince  the  reason  of  the  wrong-doer, 
and  enlighten  his  conscience,  it  was  their  duty 
not  to  resist  by  fraud,  by  force,  by  blood.  They 
knew  that  all  wars  were  done  away  to  those 
who  were  fully  come  under  the  government  of 
Christ  Jesus  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  therefore, 
like  the  early  Christians,  they  could  not  fight. 
Yet  like  them  they  were  prepared  to  show  by 
patient  endurance  of  suffering,  that  the  weak- 
ness of  fear,  was  no  principle  in  their  actions. 

Many  of  those  members  amongst  Friends 
who  had  never  known  in  themselves,  and  for 
themselves,  the  principles  of  their  fathers,  be- 
gan to  waver,  and  not  a  kw  in  various  ways 
made  manifest  that  they  were  uniting  with  the 
warlike  spirit  of  resistance,  spreading  over  the 
land.  Soon  came  the  determination  to  throw 
off  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  true  Quaker 
could  unite  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
He  did  not  understand  the  nature  of  that  alle- 
giance to  king  or  to  commonwealth,   which 
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was  abrogated  by  every  act  of  oppression,  by 
every  royal  or  ministerial  mistake,  by  every 
legal  outrage  or  usurpation  of  right. 

The  iiiithlbl  members  sorrowed  over  those 
who  had  been  led  astray,  but  they  never 
thought  of  giving  way  to  the  popular  current, 
or  ol  lowering  the  standard  of  Truth,  to  cover 
tlie  lax  principles  of  their  degenerate  brethren. 
Some  whose  exemplary  lives  and  consistent 
profession  had  made  them  as  bulwarks, — as  a 
wall  of  defence  against  all  invasion  of  error, 
had  been  by  the  care  of  the  Great  Master,  call- 
ed home  to  the  church  triumphant,  just  as  con- 
flict and  contention  were  increasing  around  the 
church  militant.  John  VVoolman,  that  faithful 
labourer  in  behalf  of  primitive  simplicity  in 
life  and  conversation,  and  the  principles  of  im- 
mutable justice,  had  been  released  from  the 
conflicts  of  time.  John  Churchman,  that  ea- 
gle-eyed seer,  that  Christian  sage,  no  longer 
gave  wise  counsel  to  the  Society  he  loved.  The 
labours  of  these  two  worthies,  with  their  many 
honest  coadjutors  in  behalf  of  the  slave,  had 
been  marvellously  blessed,— -but  they  were  now 
ended.  They  had  stood  nobly  for  all  truth. 
The  inalienable  rights  of  man  found  ready  re- 
sponse in  their  breasts,  and  they  were  as  eager 
and  zealous  to  guard  those  of  others  as  their 
own. 

Looking   at  them  with  the  lights  we   now 


possess, 


the  worthies  of  that  day, 


struggling  unitedly  for  a  reformation,  for  a 
restoration  to  original  purity  in  principle  and 
practice,  in  our  beloved  Society.  We  see  them 
upholding  with  faithfulness  primitive  doctrines 
with  primitive  simplicity  and  zeal.  In  vain 
did  the  world  spread  its  snares  around  them — 
they  were  not  to  be  beguiled  ;  in  vain  did  mem- 
bers at  home  seek  to  obtain  greater  liberties  in 
principle  and  practice — they  remained  firm  ;  in 
vain  did  beloved  ones  at  a  distance  seek  to 
persuade  them  to  drop  some  passages  from 
standard  authors,  which  too  forcibly  bore  tes- 
timony to  Christ  within,  to  suit  the  world-unit- 
ing spirit, — they  would  not  give  up  one  iota  of 
the  faith  of  their  fathers,  the  faith,  as  they  be- 
lieved, taught  them  of  God.  Meekly,  firmly, 
earnestly,  hopefully,  they  contended  for  the 
Truth.  Yes,uniifrending  VVoolman, — with  con- 
science too  tender  to  allow  him  to  partake  wil- 
lingly of  comforts,  luxuries,  or  conveniences, 
tainted  by  oppression,  whether  it  were  that  of 
slaves  urged  to  unrequited  labour,  or  horses 
driven  beyond  their  strength, — was  firm,  fixed, 
and  immovable,  as  respects  religious  principle, 
and  the  old  fashioned  cross-bearing  doctrine  of 
primitive  Quakerism. 

A  few  years  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
war,  there  fell  in  Philadelphia  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Second  monih,  a  heavy  snow,  which, 
deep  enough  every  where  to  impede,  the  pro- 
gress of  foot  passengers,  had  drifted  at  places 
mto  banks,  almost  impassable.  At  this  lime 
resided  in  a  small  two-story  house  at  the  head 
of  a  court  running  westward  from  Front  above 
Sassafras,  a  woman,  in  the  prime  of  youthful 
vigour,  and  yet  waxing  towards  the  shady 
side  of  thirty,"  who  was  loved,  honoured  and 
respected  by  every  one  that  knew  her.  Before 
the  sun,  who  is  a  sad  loiterer  below  the  hori- 
zon in  the  wintry  days,  had  looked  with  rosy 
smiles  on  the  white-rooi'ed   hou>es,  the  door  of 


the  aforesaid  house  partly  opened,  and  a  sober 
maiden  with  cap  on  head  and  kerchief  pinned 
with  mathematical  precision,  peeped  through 
with  inquiring  eyes  on  the  white  solitariness 
of  the  court.  There  was  a  great  accumula- 
tion of  snow  in  that  narrow  place,  and  here  at 
her  very  door  was  a  drift  barring  all  egress. 
It  was  the  time  of  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing ;  and  on  this  day  the  ministers  and  elders 
were  to  hold  their  sitting.  The  maiden  no 
doubt  thought,  as  she  looked  at  the  while  bonds 
that  lield  her  prisoner,  I  shall  not  reach  the 
meeting-house  to-day.  Bright-eyed  intelligence 
and  vivacity  of  spirit,  chastened  by  Christian 
walchlulness  and  circumspection,  beamed  in 
her  countenance, — where  energy  and  decision 
sat  throned.  She  was  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  youthful,  yet  wise, — fervent,  yet 
cautious  ;  nicely  balancing  submissiveness  to 
her  elder  Friends,  with  independence  of  cha- 
racter,— humility,  with  self-respect.  Her  name 
was  Rebecca  Jones.  She  was  a  teacher  by  pro- 
fession, the  friend  of  Anthony  Benezet ;  at 
that  time,  the  hope  of  the  aged,  in  after  life  the 
venerated  of  the  young.  From  her  inspection 
of  the  snowy  covering  of  the  earth  without, 
she  withdrew  to  household  duties  within. 

About  the  same  time  of  day,  or  indeed,  at 
an  earlier  hour  that  morning,  a  meek,  quiet 
looking  man,  might  have  been  seen  at  the  house 
of  a  Friend  who  lived  in  Front  street,  asking 
the  loan  of  a  shovel.  His  hat  and  clothes  were 
all  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  wool,  no  foreign 
dye  having  been  permitted  to  soil  them.  From 
the  bank  meeting-house,  in  Front  near  Mul- 
berry street,  at  which  place  the  meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  held,  this  man  com- 
menced shovelling  a  path  through  the  snow. 
Industriously  he  laboured,  his  weak  frame,  sus- 
tained and  animated  by  some  pleasant  pros- 
pective recompense  for  such  unwonted  toil. 
His  course  was  northward  ;  he  crossed  Sassa- 
fras, reached  the  mouth  of  the  court  we  have 
described,  and  commenced  working  a  passage 
up  it.  Patiently,  earnestly,  shovelling  through 
drift  after  drift,  he  cleared  his  way  to  the  head 
of  the  court,  and  pierced  the  very  bank  to  the 
door  of  the  teacher.  That  man,  so  industri- 
ous, so  covered  with  toil-started  perspiration 
this  cold  morning, — that  man  weak  in  body, 
yet  indefatigable  in  labour,  is  John  VVoolman. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and  remembering  that  Rebecca 
Jones,  his  beloved  young  sister  in  the  Truth, 
had  no  man  about  her  house  to  shovel  her  a 
passage  to  the  street,  the  pure  promptings  of 
benevolent  feeling,  such  as  were  ever  springing 
up  in  his  heart,  drove  him  early  from  his  bed 
that  morning,  to  work,  through  his  own  toil, 
liberty  for  her.  Entering  the  house  glowing 
with  exercise,  and  bright  with  good  humour, 
he  pleasantly  said  to  his  gratified  frtcnd,  "  I 
think  I  have  earned  my  breakfast  this  morn- 
Is  not  this  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  an- 
ecdote of  one  tenderly  alive  all  his  life  to  the 
feelings  and  comforts  of  others.  The  bi-eak- 
fast  he  had  thus  earned,  was  cheerfully  fur- 
nished him;  and  with  comfortable  feelings  and 
a  good  sharp  appetite,  we  doubt  not  but  he  en- 
joyed it.  NVhat  a  treat  would  it  have  been,  to 
have  been  permitted,  pen   in  hand,  to  have  lis- 


tened to  the  conversation  of  these  worthies, 
as  they  thankfully  partook  of  the  blessings  of 
Providence. 

There  is  much  gold  in  all  the  ore  of  thought 
contained  in  the  writings  of  John  Woolman, 
and  we  may  well  believe  little  mere  tinsel  ever 
passed  his  lips.  Rebecca  Jones  was  also  re- 
markable for  wise  thoughtfulness,  and  as  yet, 
with  her,  age  and  experience,  had  not  blunted 
the  animation  and  sprightliness  of  youth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Bloomfield, 
P.irlte  county,  Indiana,  on  the  15tli  of  Ninth  montli, 
1847,  Samuel  Allen,  son  of  Solomon  and  Amy  Allen, 
to  Katharine  Morrisson,  daughter  of  Enoch  Morris- 
son,  deceased,  and  Mary  Morrisson,  all  of  the  county 
and  state  aforesaid. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Parke  county,  Indiana, 
the  8th  of  Sixtii  month  last,  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, Miriam,  wife  of  Lot  Lindley,  in  the  35th  year  of 
her  age ;  a  member  of  Bloomfield  monthly,  anil  Rush 
Creek  particular  meeting.  She  was  careful  that  out- 
ward matters  should  not  hinder  her  attending  religi- 
ous meetings  when  able ;  and  was  often  occupied  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  approved  writ- 
ings of  Friends ;  also  in  visiting  the  sick  when  circum- 
stances would  admit;  and  often  spoke  of  the  injurious 
effects  of  giving  up  the  mind  to  the  pursuit  of  perish- 
ing things.  She  was  a  faithftil  wife,  a  tender  mother, 
an  exemplary  friend.  Of  a  liberal  disposition,  she 
was  a  sympathiser  with  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and  the 
distressed.  Her  concern  to  live  a  religious  life  evi- 
dently increased  before  her  bodily  afflictions  became 
alarming,  and  from  that  period  her  mind  was  much 
engaged  to  prepare  for  eternity.  In  reference  to  the 
approaching  event,  she  said,  she  had  not  lived  the  life 
she  ought  to  have  done  ;  and  had  nothing  of  her  own 
to  confide  in.  The  day  before  her  decease  she  ex- 
pressed a  hope  of  being  accepted  by  the  Saviour ;  re. 
marking,  she  did  not  see  things  so  clear  as  some  had 
done ;  but  had  endeavoured  to  examine  into  her  situa- 
tion, and  hoped  and  believed  that  mercy  would  be  ex- 
tended,— which  she  craved  above  everything  else. 
Awhile  before  the  final  change  she  said,  with  an  audi- 
ble voice,  "  If  it  please  thee.  Lord,  cut  short  the  work 
in  righteousness,  and  release  this  poor  suffering  body. 
But  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done  !"  Atler  a  pause, 
she  repealed,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done,"  Siie 
was  sensible  to  tlie  last,  and  departed  like  one  falling 
into  a  sweet  sleep, 

,  on  the  92d  ult,,  at  the  residence  of  his  father, 

near  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs,  in  the  23d  year 
of  his  age,  Richard  H.  Lawrence,  He  was  a  young 
man  of  much  early  promise,  of  quick  and  cultivated 
parts,  and  a  lively  imagination,  and  was  greatly  en- 
deared to  his  friends  by  his  amiable  disposition.  A 
cold  caught  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  terminated  in  a 
lingering  consumption.  During  the  summer  months 
his  strength  and  voice  failed,  so  that  he  could  speak 
but  a  few  words  at  a  time,  and  scarcely  above  a  whis- 
per. He  was  early  aware  of  and  resigned  to  his  situ- 
ation, saying  on  one  occasion,  that  he  might  be  taken 
away  at  any  lime ;  but  that  he  trusted  solely  in  his 
Saviour,  and  entertained  the  humble  hope  that  it  would 
be  in  mercy.  He  enjoyed  greatly  the  reading  of  reli- 
gious books,  and  especially  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Ob- 
serving his  mother  to  be  much  affected  by  his  daily 
declining  strength,  he  said,  "Dear  mother,  do  not 
grieve,  let  us  be  resigned  to  the  Lord's  will,  whatever 
that  may  be ;  and  receive  with  equanimity  all  his  dis- 
pensations ;"  adding  with  emphasis,  "  whicliever  way 
this  may  terminate,  all  will  be  right,"  He  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  22d  ult,  without  a  sigh,  groan,  or 
struggle,  exchanging  as  is  humbly  hoped,  through  the 
mercy  of  his  dear  Redeemer,  tliis  scene  of  trial  and 
temptation  for  one  of  endless  bliss. 
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Vi.sit  to  the  Indians  in  179S. 

BY    JOSHUA    SUARPLESS. 


1  pilgt  i 


28lh.  Two  of  our  number  whom  we  left 
to  take  care  of  our  horses,  &c.,  came  down 
this  morning,  and  about  12  o'cloclc  we  met  in 
:ouncil  between  SU  nnd  40  Indians,  six  of 
whom  were  the  most  respeclable  women.  Ear- 
ly in  the  opportunity  Cornplanter  made  a 
pretty  long  speech,  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
directed  to  us,  but  was  for  an  Indian  then  in 
the  house,  who  had  been  charged  with  mur- 
Jering  a  white  man  ;  for  which  he  had  been 
tried,  but  being  acquitted,  was  now  at  liberty  ; 
the  expense  of  which  had  cost  Cornplanter 
$200.  The  chief's  speech  appeared  to  be  de- 
livered with  much  earnestness  and  seriousness. 
He  then  addressed  himself  to  us,  expressing 
bis  satisfaction  in  seeing  us  all  in  good  health, 
&c.  After  a  short  time  of  silence,  wherein 
we  fell  an  earnest  travail  that  we  might  be  re- 
newedly  favoured,  and  some  introductory 
remarks  were  made  on  our  parts,  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  coine  to  on  the  2'2d,  were 
read  and  interpreted. 

'To  Cornplanter,  and  all  our  Indian  brothers 
of  the  Seneca  Nation,  now  living  on  the 
Alleghany  River. 

"  Brothers  :  We  have  now  been  several 
days  among  you,  and  have  had  council  with 
your  chiefs  and  wise  men,  and  have  looked 
about  your  country,  and  have  agreed  upon  a 
place  for  our  young  men  to  begin  upon.  We 
are  glad  and  thankful  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that 
every  thing  we  have  proposed  for  your  good, 
has  been  so  agreeable  to  your  minds,  that  we 
seem  to  agree  like  brothers,  having  but  one 
mind  in  every  thing  we  do  ;  and  we  hope  we 
shall  continue  to  be  of  one  mind  about  all  the 
things,  we  have  been  speaking  to  you  of. 

"  Btothers  :  You  know  Ihe  place  we  have 
chosen  for  our  young  men  to  begin  upon  at 
Genesinguhta ;  and  we  hope  some  of  your 
young  men  will  settle  by  them,  and  fence  off 


lots  for  themselves,  as  they  see  them  fence  ofl'l  ums  fcr  four  years,  if  our  young  men  stay  here 
theirs.  Our  young  men  will  be  willing  to  as-  'so  long — upon  liitse  Lonuiimiis  —  that  Ihe  per- 
sist and  instruct  them  in  working  tlicir  lots,  j  son  who  applies  for  a  premium,  must  produce 
We  think  our  young  men  will  not  be  able  to  ,  a  certificate  from  two  of  the  chiefs,  signifying 
raise  any  more  off  their  lot  this  year,  than  'the  quantity  of  grain,  cloth,  &c.,  for  uhai  the 
they  will  want  for  themselves,  but  we  hope  j  premium  is  demanded,  and  that  it  was  raised 
against  another  year  they  will  have  a  little  to  i  or  made  in  the  manner  above  mentioned — and 
spare;  and  we  are  willing  they  should  give  to   that  tiie  person  has  not  been   intoxicated  with 


your  old  and  infirm  people  that  cannot  work 
one  bushel  out  of  four,  of  all  grain,  &c.,  they 
have  to  spare. 

"Broihors:  In  order  to  encourage  you  still 
more  to  lake  up  work,  and  to  follow  ihe  ways 
we  pointed  out  to  you,  we  will  agree  to  give 
you  a  little  more.  We  will  send  you  smith's 
tools,  when  our  young  men  write  us  that  you 
need  them. 


whiskey,  at  least  for  the  term  of  si.\  months 
before  ihai  time.  And  our  friends  are  hereby 
authorized  and  desired  to  pay  the  above  pre 
miums  agreeably  to  what  is  herebefore  ex- 
pressed." 

The  committee  then  expostulated  with  them 
on  various  subjects  ;  particularly  their  exces- 
sive use  of  strong  drink,  divers  instances  of 

hich  we  had    been   eye-witnesses  ol",  several 


"Brothers:  If  you  are  industrious  this  sum-  of  their  women  having  been  thus  disguised. 
mer,  and  raise  a  good  deal  of  corn,  and  some  !  Some  appeared  solid  and  heard  us  with  atten- 
wheal,  we  will  help  you  to  build  a  good  mill  lion  ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  little  or  no 
next  summer,  if  a  suitable  place  can  be  found  [shame  covers  an  Indian  for  getting  drunk. 

The   Indians  withdrew  for  about  an   hour, 
and  then  returned  and  made  an  answer  in  sub- 


next  summer,  it  a  suitable  place  can  be  lound  i 

for  it.     You  must  find  half  the  money  lo  build 

the  mill,  and  we  will  find  the  other  half.     We  ; 

hope,  brothers,  you  xvill  save  some  money  you  stance  as  follows 


et  from  the  white  people,  that  you  may  have 
your  share  ready  against  next  spring.  We 
think  you  had  better  choose  one  of  your  chiefs 
to  keep  this  money  for  you,  till  the  lime  il  is 
wanted,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  all  gone  for 
whiskey,  or  something  that  will  not  do  as  much 
good,  as  a  mill  would. 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  also  willing  to  encour- 
age you  to  learn  farming,  by  agreeing  to  give 
£ome  small  premiums  to  such  of  our  Indi- 
an brothers,  who  are  industrious,  and  raise  a 
good  deal  of  grain. 

"  Brothers  :  We  will  give  to  every  Indian 
man  living  on  this  river,  who  shall  raise  25 
bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  in  one  year,  on  his 
own  land,  not  worked  by  white  people,  the 
sum  of  two  dollars. 

"  2nd.   For  every  50  bushels  of  corn,  raised 
by  one  man  in  like  man 
of  two  dollars. 

"  3rd.  For  every  50  bushels  of  potatoes 
raised  by  any  one  man  in  like  manner  afore- 
said, the  sum  of  two  dollars. 

"  4th.  For  every  two  tons  of  hay  raised  as 
aforesaid,  and  put  into  a  stack  or  barn,  not 
being  mown  or  drawn  in  by  white  people,  the 
sum  of  two  dollars. 

"5th.  For  every  12  yards  of  linen  cloth 
made  by  any  Indian  woman,  out  of  flax  raised 
on  her  or  her  husband's  land,  and  spun  in 
her  own  house,  the  sum  of  two  dollars,  to  be 
paid  to  the  woman. 

"  6th.  For  every  12  yards  of  woollen  or 
linsey  cloth  made  by  any  Indian  woman,  out 
of  the  wool  of  her  own  or  her  husband's  sheep, 
spun  in  her  own  house,  the  sum  of  two  dollars, 
to  be  paid  to  the  woman. 

"  Brothers :  We  will  give  you  these  premi- 


Broihers  :  We  have  heard  all  you  wish  to 
do  among  us.  You  are  come  here  lo  see  ift. 
You  wish  us  well.  You  wish  us  to  become  as 
the  white  people.  The  while  people  are  rich, 
and  got  everything  ;  the  Indians  are  poor,  ajid 
have  nothing. 

"  Brothers  :  You  told  us  one  thing ;  it  be 
good  for  us  to  build  a  mill ;  we  must  find  8400, 
and  you  will  find  $400.  Brothers,  wo  can't 
say  but  Cew  words  at  this  time  about  this  mill. 
We  will  consult  Capt.  Chapin  ;  if  he  thinks  we 
will  receive  our  money,  and  will  be  able 
to  raise  the  money  you  propose,  then  we  will 
do  it. 

"  Brothers:  We  know  how  far  you  have  como 
to  see  us ;  it  is  a  great  way  from  Ihe  sea-shore, 
where  our  forefathers  once  lived.  The  white 
people  have  cheated  us,  and  got  our  land  from 
foresaid,  the  sum  us,  and  now  we  have  but  little  left.  We  will 
try  to  learn  your  way. 

"  Brothers  :  You  know  there  are  son^e  bad 
people  amongst  us ;  and  you  know  that  we 
have  been  cheated  ;  and  that  makes  us  bad, 
and  our  minds  uneasy.  If  we  had  not  been 
cheated,  we  should  have  been  very  rich  peo- 
ple, and  had  plenty  of  everything;  nnd  then 
our  minds  would  be  easy,  and  we  could  think 
on  the  Good  Spirit. 

"  Brothers  :  The  reason  I  mention  to  you 
about  our  being  cheated  is,  some  of  my  war- 
riors won't  mind  what  I  say  lo  them,  but  will 
have  their  own  way,  because  they  know  I  have 
often  been  cheated  by  the  white  people.  If  I 
had  never  been  cheated,  then  my  warriors 
would  believe  me,  and  mind  what  I  say  to 
them  ;  but  now  they  won't  mind. 

"  Brothers:  We  can't  all  go  to  work  at  once. 
Some  of  my  warriors  will  go  a  hunting  to  get 
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provisions  ;  and  sometimes  they  break  a  gun  ;  they  had  gotten  here;  but  when  we  let  them 
and  then  it  tal^es  a  great  deal  of  money  to  get  know  our  house  was  nine  miles  further  up  the 
a  new  one.  We  have  very  few  hoes  and  axes  river,  and  that  we  wanted  the  goods  taken 
and  such  things  amongst  us,  and  wc  are  not  there,  they  submitted  v.ith  much  reluctance, 
able  to  get  them.  j after  we  engaged  to   give  them  three  dollars 

"BroTliers:  I  will  go  along  with  you  to  Ca-  extraordinary,  and  half  a  dollar  to  an  Indian 
nandaigua,  and  there  we  will  get  matters  set- j  to  pilot  them. 

tied  about  the  mill,  and  bring  it  back  to  yourj  [Owing  to  the  want  of  acompetent  interpre- 
young  men  in  writing.  Brothers,  this  is  all  I^ter,  our  friends  had  but  little  conversation  with 
have  got  to  say  ;  we  will  now  shake  hands."     ^  the  Indians.]     We  had  a  strong  desire  to  know 

At  the  close  of  this  speech  we  expressed  a,  if  they  had  any  religious  riles  and  ceremonies, 
few  words,  representing  among  other  things! and  last  evening  having  some  conversation 
the  unreasonableness  of  their  present  practice  j  with  Cornplanter  on  the  subject,  he  informed 
of  making  their  mothers  and  sisters  work  all  j  us  they  had  two  solemnities  in  a  year  ;  when 
day  in  the  fields,  and  in  the  woods,  with  their  |  it  was  the  practice  for  the  men  and  women 
hoes  and  axes,  whilst  they  were  playing  with  J  generally  to  meet  together  in  one  place,  one  in 
their  bows  and  arrows;  and  recommending  [the  spring,  and  the  other  in  the  I'all  about  the 
Ihem  to  begin  our  way,  by  early  setting  their; time  corn  is  ripe  ;  the  latter  was  a  time  of  re- 
boys  to  business,  taking  them  out  to  hoe  corn,  .joicing,  and  to  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Spi- 
&c.  By  early  habituating  them  to  work,  their  I  rit  for  this  blessing.  They  did  not  keep  the 
minds  would  be  turned  to  it,  and  they  would!  first  day  of  the  week,  but  every  one  tried  to 
not  think  hard  of  it.  The  committee  let  them  think  good  in  his  own  mind.  As  we  could 
know  that  tbe  riches  of  the  whites  to  which  read  the  Bible,  he  queried  whether  there  was 
they  had  alluded,  were  produced  by  industry;  any  thing  said   in  it  about   the   Indians.     We 


the  men  doing  the  work  in  the  fields,  &c.,  and 
leaving  the  women  to  attend  to  spinning,  sew- 
ing, &c.  in  the  house.  We  concluded  by  se- 
riously impressing  on  their  minds,  that  it  was 
from  the  Good  Spirit  they  received  every  good 
thing  ;  that  he  could  hear  every  good  word 
Ihey  said,  could  see  every  good  thing  they  did  ; 
and  if  they  were  good  and  industrious,  the 
Good  Spirit  would  love  them,  and  bless  them 
with  many  good  things. 

In  a  few  minutes  after,  Cornplanter  observ- 
ed,  "  Now  all  things  are  done  and  settled,  we 
will  cover  up  tho  council  fire." 

The  young  men  returned  to  Genesinguhta, 

and  with  myself  took   boarding  with 

Cornplanter,  who  used  us  as  well  as  his  house 
would  afford.  We  inquired  of  him  respecting 
routes  to  relurn  by,  not  liking  the  way  we 
came.  He  told  us  the  way  to  Canandaigua 
was  160  miles,  and  not  a  very  difficult  road  ; 
that  he  and  his  son  Henry  were  going  there 
in  a  kw  days  ;  he  would  be  glad  of  our  com- 
pany. We  had  felt  some  draught  in  our  minds 
to  go  by  Oneida,  and  Canandaigua  being  in 
the  vvay,  made  the  chief's  proposal  pleasant. 
But  about  this  time  a  runner  from  the  chiefs 
at  Buffalo  arrived  at  Cornplanter's  village,  with 
a  message  lo  him,  desiring  his  attendance  there 
as  soon  as  he  coidd  conveniently,  for  the 
veyors  and  commissioners  from  Robert  Morris 
&  Co.  were  come  to  run  out  the  land  which 
the  Indians  sold  them  last  (till,  and  to  run  out 
and  settle  the  lines  of  the  Indian  reservation. 
The  chief  expressed  a  great  desiru  that  we 
two  should  go  wilh  him  to  the  council,  and 
attend  there  while  the  business  was  transact 
ing,  which  upon  weighing,  we  let  him  know 
we  fell  a  freedom  to  comply  with. 

30th.  About  noon  the  boat  containing  the 
goods  from  Pittsburg  arrived,  which  was  hear- 
tily welcomed  both  by  us  and  the  Indians 
many  of  whom  gaihcred  round  the  shore,  hav- 
ing never  seen  such  a  boat  before.  The  cap- 
lain  did  not  leave  Pittsburg  until  three  days 
later  than  he  expected — he  had  been  l-'J  day 
cominrj,  and  it  was  270  miles  to  follow  lli 
course  of  the  river.  Botii  he  and  his  men  ;i| 
peared  tired,  expressing  much  satisfaction  that 


nformed  him  the  Bible  mentioned  all  nations, 
kindreds,  tongues  and  people  ;  and  that  includ- 
ed the  Indians.  We  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  told  him,  that  though  the  Indians  could 
not  read  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  not  wholly 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
for  a  manifestation  of  his  Spirit,  or  measure  of 
his  Grace,  was  placed  in  each  of  their  hearts, 
and  would,  if  minded  or  given  way  lo,  reprove 
for  all  wicked  words  and  wicked  actions,  and 
produce  peace  for  well-doing;  but  this  was  too 
refined  and  delicate  a  subject  for  our  interpre- 
ter to  handle. 

I  have  not  been  able  fully  to  learn  what 
number  of  Indians  this  village  contains  ;  but 
Cornplanter  informed  us  there  were  about  400 
persons,  young  and  old,  under  his  superinten- 
dency,  much  the  larger  part  of  whom  are  in 
or  near  the  town.  In  ihe  whole  district  there 
are  three  horses,  14  cows  and  calves,  one  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  12  hogs. 


(To  1 


For  "  The  Flit 


Press  Gangs. 

The  following  extract  from  a  work  published 
this  year  in  London,  enlilled  "  The  Autobio- 
graphy of  an  Artisan,"  serves  to  show  some 
of  tho  evil  consequences  arising  from  war. 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied,  that  a 
system,  which  excites  so  strongly  the  bad  pas- 
sions of  our  nature,  and  detracts  so  much  from 
the  persona!  freedom  of  the  subject,  must  be 
hurtful  and  wrong.  For  another  instance  of 
oppression  from  the  same  cause,  the  reader  is 
referred  lo  the  interesting  narrative  of  Richard 
Sellers,  No.  81  of  the  scries  of  tracts  publish- 
ed by  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

"The  first,  second,  and  third  years  of  my 
apprenticeship  passed  in  the  capacity  of  errand 
boy  and  general  servant — my  only  business 
with  edge  tools  being  to  turn  the  grind-slonn 
for  the  nion  to  sharpen  them.  When  the  men 
were  employed  in  the  docks,  I  was  usually 
despatched  an  hour  before  the  time  of  leaving, 
to  '  look  out'  if  any  of  the  press-gang  were 


urking  about  to  press  the  men.  On  one  oc- 
casion my  vigilance  was  baffled,  ihe  press-gang 
having  contrived  to  secrete  themselves  near 
the  place  of  landing  :  as  soon  as  the  carpenters 
set  their  feet  on  shore  for  going  home,  one  of 
the  party  was  seized  by  '  the  gang' — a  regular 
fight  took  place,  and  at  length  the  assailed 
man  jumped  into  the  Humber  Dock,  hoping  to 
eflect  his  escape  by  swimming.  Immediately 
two  of  the  gang  took  to  the  water  after  him  ;' 
meanwhile  a  regidar  row  commenced  on  shore, 
between  the  carpenters  and  the  press-men. 
The  parties  continued  to  struggle  in  the  water, 
where  the  strife  was  apparently  to  end  in 
death  :  our  man  had'^-eized  one  of  the  miscreant 
gangs-men  by  the  throat,  and  held  him  with 
an  iron  grip;  the  other  gangs-man  beating  his 
antagonist  over  the  head  with  one  hand,  andj 
furiously  striking  the  water  with  the  olher.] 
During  this  lime,  several  attempts  were  niadei 
bythiit  portion  of  the  gang  remaining  on  shore,' 
lo  jump  into  the  water,  and  goto  the  rescue  oil 
their  men  ;  this  was,  however,  prevented  by' 
ihe  congregated  mass  on  shore.  Fiercely  was| 
the  strile  contesied  in  the  water,  each  strug- 
gling with  hate  and  death.  A  large  piece  of 
wood  was  thrown  from  a  vessel  lying  near  tol 
them,  and  which  struck  one  of  the  gangsmen! 
over  the  shoulders,  and  forced  him  to  release 
his  grasp.  The  vampyres  were  now  so  much! 
exhausled,  as  to  be  in  immediate  fear  of  drown- 
ing, when  two  hardy  sailors  from  the  vessel 
put  off  in  a  boat,  and  dragged  the  shipwrighl 
into  il  ;  he  was  so  far  exhausted  as  to  leave  i: 
doubtful  whether  he  could  recover,  and  was 
taken  into  a  neighbouring  public  house,  wher(| 
medical  aid  was  called  in,  when  after  a  timd 
animation  returned.  He  was  put  upon  a  largd 
board,  and  carried  to  his  home,  escorted  by  i\ 
large  body  of  the  populace.  While  the  coni 
test  had  been  raging  in  the  water,  those  of  thi 
gang  on  shore  had  been  separated  and  drivei' 
to  their  dens,  some  of  them  severely  woundc( 
by  Ihe  people  congregated. 

"  For  several  days  the  press  raged  hot.  l^i 
one  occasion,  a  young  sailor  was  impressed.  : 
few  minutes  after  touching  llie  shore,  and  alic 
a  voyage  up  the  Baltic.  He  contrived  to  re 
lease  himself  from  them,  and  sought  refuge  b 
flight,  the  press-men  following  him.  Thi 
look  place  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  :  z 
that  lime  a  large  body  of  excavators  was  cm 
ployed  in  repairing  the  basin  of  one  of  ih 
Docks.  Through  this  body  the  sailor  passci 
presenily  followed  by  the  gang.  The  '  navies 
however,  intercepted  I  he  progress  of  the  '  hai 
pies,'  and  a  regidar  fight  took  place,  durln 
which  one  of  ihe  gang  had  his  head  laid  op' 
by  a  blow  from  a  spade,  fiercely  levelled  ; 
him  by  one  of  the  'navies.'  'J'his  was  il 
signal  for  a  general  riot;  and  being  the  Imi 
when  the  workmen  were  leaving  off  toil  li 
the  day,  the  gathering  soon  became  numenui 
and  arming  themselves  wilh  bludgeons,  or  :ii 
other  weapons  that  offered  themselves,  li 
whole  body  bent  their  way  to  the  rcndezv.'n 
determined  to  liberate  ihc  poor  souls  that  wei 
confined  within  until  they  could  be  drafted  c 
board  '  the  tender,'  then  lying  in  tho  Ilumbe 
and  which  was  lo  convey  them  lo  the  rcspe 
live  war-ships.  By  this  lime,  the  mob  wi 
congregated  in  a  dense  mass  around  ihc  buil 
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iag  where  llie  kidnapped  wretches  were  hud- ' 
died  together.  The  violence  of  the  mass  soon 
found  vent  in  a  regular  volley  of  boulder! 
stones,  fired  ut  the  building — one  part  of  them 
keeping  up  an  incessant  tire,  wjiile  the  others 
were  digging  up  the  stones  from  the  streets,! 
and  supplying  the  besiegers  with  missiles.  The 
windows  were  first  demolished  ;  then  the  doors  | 
forced  open,  and  the  prisoned  inmates  brought 
to  light  and  liberty.  One  hardy  fellow  as- ; 
cended  the  flag-statT,  and  tore  down  the  ensign, 
which  he  waved  triumphantly  as  he  clung  to  j 
the  top  of  the  stafTiVom  which  it  had  been^V- 
ing.  Tiie  conflict  w^as  raging,  and  the  muni- : 
cipal  authorities  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  read  1 
the  riot  act.  The  mayor  ascended  a  chair 
for  the  purpose,  but  was  suddenly  dragged 
down  by  the  gold  chain  that  hung  around  his 
neck  ;  the  infuriated  mob  were  still  proceeding 
with  the  work  of  destruction,  the  furniture  be- 
ing thrown  from  the  windows,  and  smashed 
into  pieces  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  ground, 
by  the  mass  in  the  street.  One  of  the  naval 
officers  now  menaced  the  assembly,  and  as- 
cended a  ruined  heap  of  furniture  and  bricks, 
with  the  intention  of  reading  the  act  ;  ho  drew 
a  brace  of  pistols  from  his  pocket,  and  threat- 
ened to  shoot  the  first  person  that  should  throw 
a  stone  at  him  ;  scarcely  had  he  delivered  the 
sentence,  before  a  blow  from  a  stone  laid  iiim 
senseless  amongst  the  shattered  fragments. 
The  mob  continued  masters  of  the  ground  un- 
til a  late  hour,  when  the  military  were  brought 
to  the  place,  and  they  were  dispersed.  Several 
of  the  depredators  were  imprisoned  for  the 
riot;  the  man  who  tore  down  the  flag,  escaped 
from  the  town — he  knew  the  consequence  of 
remaining  to  be  taken." 

Important  Abolition  Movement. — Letters 
received  at  iVew  York  by  the  Caledonia  from 
unquestionable  sources,  announce  that  on  the 
28th  of  July  last  the  King  of  Denmark  issued 
a  decree  declaring  that  all  persons  who  should 
thereafter  be  born  in  his  dominions  should  be 
born'free,  and  that  all  persons  in  servitude  in 
his  dominions  on  the  2Slh  of  July  last,  and  re- 
maining so  on  the  28th  of  July,  1859,  shall 
then  be  absolutely  free,  without  compensation 
to  the  owners. 

In  the  negotiation  with  the  colonists  which 
preceded  the  issuing  of  this  decree,  he  offered 
them  the  alternative  of  three  years,  with  a 
compensation  of  $00  per  head  for  each  slave, 
or  twelve  years  without  any  compensation,  and 
they  chose  the  latter. 

Denmark  has  threesmall  islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  viz.  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St. 
John.  St.  Croix  contains  about  aO,OUO  slaves. 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  perhaps  .5,000  more. 
— Journal  of  Commerce. 


Nohle  Conduct  and  Hearti/  Affliction 
The  Albany  Statesman  tells  a  sad  story  of 
an  industrious  Irish  servant  girl  in  that  city, 
who,  from  her  scanty  earnings,  saved  SlOO 
with  which  she  sent  for  her  father,  mother  and 
sister,  in  Ireland,  where  they  were  suffering 
for  food. 

Word  came  over  to  her  that  they  would 
come  immediately.  The  noble-hearted  crea- 
ture rented  a  small  but  comfortable  tenement, 


and  furnished  it,  to  the  extent  of  her  limited 
means,  with  necessary  furniture,  food  and  fuel. 
In  due  lime  the  parents  and  sister  arrived,  and 
joined  herself  and  brother  here;  and  the  meet-  | 
ing,  under  such  circumstances,  of  the  re-united  i 
taniily,  was  one  inexpressibly  joyful.  i 

The  most  sanguine  hopes  and  the  brightest 
wishes  of  the  affectionate,  self-sacrificing ' 
daughter  and  sister  were  fully  accomplished,  j 
Those  she  loved,  were,  through  her  single  ef- 1 
forts,  rescued  from  the  co  nbined  miseries  of] 
pinching  poverty  and  gaunt  famine,  and  were 
all  gathered  about  her  at  last  in  a  humble  but 
comfortable  home,  in  a  land  of  peace  and  plen- 
ty. But  their  happiness  was  short-lived  in- 
deed. The  parents  had  brought  with  them  the 
seed  of  the  pestilence  that  rages  in  many  por- 
tions of  Ireland,  consequent  upon  hunger,  bad 
food  and  exposure,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
here,  one  after  the  other  fell  victims  to  its  viru- 
ence  ;  and  the  poor  heart-broken  girl,  in  a  few 
short  weeks,  has  followed  father,  mother,  bro- 
ther and  sister  to  their  graves,  and  once  moie 

alone  in  the  land  of  her  adoption,  without  a 
relative  to  condole  with  her  in  her  bereave- 
ment. 

Si/mpathy  of  Birds. — A  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  a  week  or  two  since,  remarked 
an  unusual  collecting  of  brown  thrushes  in  a 
thicket  contiguous  to  his  residence.  His  atten- 
tion having  been  drawn  towards  them  for  se- 
veral succeeding  days,  by  their  loud  cries  and 
eccentric  movements,  he  was  at  length  induced 
to  investigate  more  closely  the  cause  of  this 
unwonted  congress  of  his  feathered  tenants, 
and  ascertain  if  possible  the  cause  of  their  ex- 
citement. Upon  examining  the  thicket,  he 
discovered  a  female  thrush  suspended  by  one 
wing  to  a  limb.  Near  by  was  her  nest  con- 
taining several  half  grown  birds. 

Fiom  the  attendant  circumstances  he  con- 
cluded that  the  maternal  bird  must  have  be- 
come entangled  before  the  process  of  incubation 
was  completed,  and  that  some  kindly  hearted 
neighbour  had  supplied  her  place  in  hatching 
and  breeding  her  callow  offspring.  He  with- 
drew a  few  rods,  and  the  committee  of  relief 
immediately  resumed  the  self-imposed  duty  of 
administering  "  aid  and  comfort"  in  the  form 
of  worms  and  other  insects,  alternating  be- 
tween the  mother  and  her  young — she  mean- 
while cheering  them  on  in  their  labour  of  love 
with  the  peculiar  note  which  led  to  the  disco- 
very of  her  situation. 

Having  watched  this  exhibition  of  charity 
for  some  half  hour,  our  informant  relieved  the 
mother  bird.  She  immediately  flew  to  her 
uest,  expressing  her  gratitude  by  her  sweetest 
notes.  Her  charitable  friends,  their  "  occupa- 
tion now  being  gone,"  dispersed  to  their  re- 
spective places  of  abode,  singing  as  they  went 
a  song  of  joy. 

The  above  statement  may  be  relied  on  ir 
every  particular.  The  many  pleasing  reflec 
tions  which  it  suggests  we  leave  to  be  recorded 
by  some  of  our  friends  abroad. — New  Haven 
Herald. 

Meekness. — True  gentleness,  like  an  im- 
penetrable armour,  repels  the  most  pointed 
shafts  of  malice ;  they  cannot  pierce  through 


ihis  invulnerable  shield,  but  either  fall  harm- 
less to  the  ground,  or  return  to  woimd  the 
hand  that  shot  them.  If  it  were  only  for  mere 
human  reasons,  it  would  turn  to  a  heller  ac- 
count to  be  patient;  nothing  defeats  the  rnalice 
of  an  enemy  like  the  spirit  of  forbearance. 

A  meek  spirit  nill  not  look  out  of  itself  for 
happiness,  because  it  finds  a  constant  banquet 
at  home — it  will  extract  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion from  the  most  barren  ciicumstances  :  "  It 
will  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of 
he  flinty  rock." 


Humility. — Humility  ever  dwells  with  men 
of  noble  minds.     It  prospers  not   in   lean   and 
en   soils,  but   in  good  ground.     What  is 
that  man  the  worse  who  lets  his  inferior  go  be- 
fore him  1     The  folly  is  in  him  who  takes  that 
hich  is  not  his  due  :  but  the  prudence  rests 
ith  him,  who,  in  the  sereneness  of  his  own 
worth,  does  not  value  it.     The  sun  chides  not 
le  morning  star,  although  it  usher  in  the  day 
before  him. 

Even  in  gold,  the  stiffest  is  the  basest ;  but 
the  purest  is  the  most  ductile. 


Retirement. — True  retirement,  is  a  with- 
drawing from  the  sinful  customs  and  spirit  of 
this  world,  and  a  giving  up  the  soul  to  God  in 
all  things.  The  retired  and  true  believer,  in 
the  midst  of  his  necessary  business,  may 
sweetly  raise  his  soul  to  his  Father  in  Heaven 
in  fervent  breathings,  which  will  keep  up  the 
true  frame  of  his  mind,  and  draw  down  many 
comforts  from  above.  For  a  true  Christian 
feels  and  bewails  how  often  his  common  affairs 
draw  off  his  mind  from  his  most  important 
concerns,  and  throw  him  into  dullness  and  con- 
fusion. He  laments  this,  because  his  best  af- 
fections are  somewhere  else.  A  man  of  this 
world  hath  his  heart  in  this  world, — but  a 
Christian  gets  as  much  as  possible  into  hea- 
venly things,  because  his  heart  and  his  treasure 
are  in  heaven. 

Glittering  toys  and  golden  tilings, 
Wealth  and  honours  that  have  wings ; 
Ever  fluttering  to  be  gone, 


'y  °^ 


Riches  that  the  world  bestows. 

It  can  take,  and  I  can  lose ; 

J3ut  the  treasures  that  are  mine 

Lie  afar  beyond  its  line. 

Tliey  neither  moth  nor  rest  can  ft-el. 

Nor  can  the  thief  come  there  to  steal  1 


KOME. 


The  love  of  home,  the  charms  of  the  native 
soil, —  the  endearments  they  possess  when  pre- 
sent, and  the  beauty  and  dignity  shed  over 
their  remembrance  whilst  absent, — these  are 
feelings  which  can  steal  into  all  breasts  with- 
out speech  or  language  : — 

"  'Tis  nature's  voice,  and  understood 
Alike  by  all  mankind." 

The  patriotic  passion  is  not  lost  for  the  want 
of  high  civilization:  it  often  burns  most  purely 
in  breasts  the  most  unsophisticated  ;  and  one 
of  the  worst  lessons  high  cultivation  and  libe- 
ral principles  instil,  is  the  disregard  for  local 
sympathies,  under  the  high-sounding  name  of 
cosmopolitism.  Speak  not  of  the  splendour, 
the  conveniencies,  the  comforls  of  home ! — 
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these  do  not  give  it  the  title  of"  Sweet,  sweet 
home!"  Taiie  it  ,in  its  simplicity,  its  naked- 
ness, and  its  deprivations,  but  you  have  not 
stepped  from  its  endearing  charms. 

"  Breathes  tliere  tlie  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned. 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand !" 

The  dying  hour  does  not  even  erase  the 
stamp  of  nature  ;  nor  can  the  splendours  of 
the  capitol  cancel  the  rude  cot  with  its  magic 
name. 

What  beautiful  but  indignant  expressions 
were  called  forth  from  the  captive  Israelites, 
by  the  gush  of  feeling  when  their  thoughts 
were  suddenly  turned  lo  their  own  land  : — 

"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat 
down,  yea,  we  wept  when  we  remembered  Zion. 

"  We  hanged  our  harps  upon  the  willows  in 
the  midst  thereof. 

"  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a 
strange  land  ? 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning. 

"  If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  if  I  prefer  not 
Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy  !" — Psalm  1:^7. 

And  with  what  ardour  does  David  cry  out 
whilst  returning  to  his  beloved  city:  — 

"  Pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem.  They 
shall  prosper  that  love  thee. 

"  Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  prosperity 
within  thy  palaces."     Psalm  122. 

This  observation  which  follows  was  made 
by  the  intelligent  Mungo  Park  : — 

"  It  seems  to  be  the  universal  wish  of  man- 
kind, to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days  where 
they  passed  their  infancy.  The  pour  negro 
feels  this  desire  in  its  full  force.  To  him  no 
water  is  sweet  but  what  is  drawn  from  his  own 
well  ;  and  no  tree  has  so  cool  and  pleasant  a 
shade  as  the  Tabba  tree  of  his  native  village. 
When  war  compels  him  to  abandon  the  de- 
lightful spot  in  which  he  first  drew  his  breath, 
and  seek  fiir  safety  in  some  other  kingdom, 
his  time  is  spent  in  talking  about  the  country 
of  his  ancestors  ;  and  no  sooner  is  peace  re- 
stored, than  he  turns  his  back  upon  I  he  land 
of  strangers,  rebuilds  with  haste  the  fallen 
walls,  and  exults  to  see  the  smoke  once  more 
ascend  from  his  native  village." — New  Quar- 
terly Revieu'. 


ilPPAREL. 

Friends  are  sometimes  reproached  for  their 
plain  garb  and  language,  as  if  religion  did  not 
inculcate  simplicity  in  these  respects.  It  is 
however  evident,  the  early  Christians  bore  their 
testimony  to  the  necessity  of  showing  the  efll- 
cacy  of  Christianity  in  its  redeeming  power  from 
the  vain  fashions  of  the  world.  "  Tis  not 
enough,"  says  Tertullian,  "that  a  Christian 
be  chaste  and  modest,  but  ho  must  appear  In 
be  so — a  virtue,  of  which  he  should  have  such 
great  store  and  treasure,  that  it  ought  to  flow 
from  his  mind  upon  his  habit,  and  break  forth 
from  the  rotircmnnts  of  his  cnnsfirnco,  into  iho 
supnrfifics  of  l)is  lil'f." 


The  garments  that  we  should  wear,  says 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  "  ought  to  be  mean 
and  frugal,  not  curiously  wrought  with  divers 
colours,  the  emblem  of  craft  and  deceit ;  but 
white,  to  denote  our  embracing  of  innocency 
and  truth;  and  that  is  true  simplicity  of  habit, 
that  takelh  away  what  is  vain  and  superfluous  ; 
and  that  is  the  best  and  most  solid  garment, 
which  is  farthest  from  art  and  curiosity,  and 
most  apt  lo  preserve  and  keep  warm  the 
body." 

For"  The  Friend." 
FOR  THE  BEREAVED. 

He  is  gone  to  our  home — he  is  gone  to  our  God  ! 

O  view  him  not  laid  in  that  cold  narrow  bed — 
Though  soft,  pure,  and  bright 
Are  the  dew-drops  that  light 

On  tlio  green  grass  that  waves  gently  over  his  head. 

Though  sweetly  the  south  wind  goes  murmuring  by. 
And  sweetly  the  wild-flowers  spring  all  around. 

And  sweetly  the  note 

Of  the  turtle  doth  float. 
On   the  sweet  breath  of  Spring  over  that  hallowed 

Thouffh  the  radiant  sun  heameth  brilliantly  tliere — 
Tliough  the  iris  there  bcndelfi  its  glorious  bow, 
And  the  moonbeams  meet 
With  the  starbeams  sweet 
To  bless  and  to  brighten  that  valley  of  woe  : 

Vet,  view  him  not  laid  in  that  cold  narrow  bed — 
'Twas  his  spirit  we  loved — is  the  loved  spirit  there  ? 

The  Spirit  of  Love 

Called  his  spirit  above — 
Redeemed  it  from  sin  and  released  it  from  care. 


If  beauty  is  lovely,  seemed  made  for  our  love — 
Our  Fatlier  1  Our  God  ! 
We  bow  to  Thy  rod  ! 

Our  hearts  are  thine  altars — our  offering  a  dove  ! 


GRIEFS. 

Lightest  griefs 
Are  easiest  discerned,  as  shallow  brooks 
Show  every  pebble  in  tlicir  troubled  currents, 
Wliile  deeper  streams  flow  smooth  as  glass  above 
Mightiest  impediments,  and  yield  no  trace 
Of  that  which  is  beneath  them. — Neele. 


For  "ThE  Friciiil." 

John  Griffith. 

John  Griflilh  was  one  of  those  faithful  wit- 
nesses for  the  Truth,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
ihe  last  century,  seeing  the  gradual  creeping 
in  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  a  declension 
from  the  pure  zeal  of  primitive  days,  laboured 
to  arouse  the  careless  members. of  our  Society 
from  their  beds  ofea.se,  and  to  call  them  back 
to  the  life  of  self-denial  and  godliness  which 
had  shone  so  eminently  in  the  example  of  their 
fathers,  the  instruments  made  use  of  by  the 
Almighty  in  gathering  us  to  be  a  people. 

Having  himself  drunk  deeply  from  the  foun- 
tain of  unchangeable  truth,  tasted  its  sweetness, 
and  felt  its  lile-giving  power,  he  was  anxious 
that  his  fellow  professors  should  never  place 
anythingcl.se  in  the  stead  thereof;  but  that 
partaking  individually  of  the  same  fountain, 
they  might  bo  enabled  to  walk  by  the  same 
rule,  and  uphold  the  blessed  standard  whicli 
h-KJ  bcrri  rornniilliMl    to   their  trusl.      This,  he 


knew  and  preached,  was  not  to  be  done  in  the 
will  or  wisdom,  or  contrivance  of  man,  which 
could  add  nolhing  lo  the  church's  comfort  or 
strength,  or  advancement;  but  in  a  simple  and 
sincere  waiting  upon  ihe  pointings  of  the  Di- 
vine hand,  and  a  faithful  co-operation  with 
that  wisdom  and  strength  which  would  from 
time  to  time  be  granted  to  the  obedient  disci- 
ple. 

In  the  year  17fi4,  under  the  feeling  of  reli- 
gious duty,  he  published  some  "  Brief  Remarks 
on  sundry  important  subjects,"  addressed  to 
his  .fellow  members,  containing  much  weighty 
counsel.  The  following  instructive  portions 
extracted  therefrom,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  perhaps  edification. 

Speaking  of  the  nature  of  true  worship,  he 
says:  "Oh!  what  wonderful  encouragement 
have  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  lo  abide  faith- 
ful in  that  station  wherein  He  hath  placed 
them,  whether  in  silence  or  speaking,  doing 
or  suffering,  prosperity  or  adversity.  There 
is  not  the  least  occasion  to  be  ashamed  of  silent 
worship,  unless  we  are  so  naked  as  to  be  void 
of  a  right  sense  of  what  true  worship  is.  Then 
indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  contemptible,  and  can- 
not fail  of  rendering  us  more  despicable  in  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  than  such  are  who  have  a 
IbriTi,  ornamented  w  ith  man's  curious  invention 
and  adorning.  This  must  of  necessity  centre 
all  that  are  so  unhappy  in  that  state,  set  forth 
by  our  Lord  under  the  metaphor  of 'Salt  that 
hath  lost  its  savour,  which  is  thenceforth  good 
for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  un- 
der foot  of  men.'  Therefore  all  professors 
of  spiritual  worship  should  greatly  fear  being 
found  in  this  dreadful  stale,  of  the  form  Truth 
leads  into,  without  the  life  and  power  :  if  that 
is  with  them,  it  will  raise  them  above  con- 
tempt. 

"  In  my  travels  for  the  promotion  of  Truth, 
according  to  ability  received,  which  I  have 
been  engaged  in  through  rnost  parts  of  our  So- 
ciety, I  have  seen  and  painfully  lelt  much  of 
this  sorrowful  idleness  and  insensibility,  which 
has  caused  me  many  days  and  nights  of  mourn- 
ing with  sackcloth  as  it  were  undernealh.  I 
have  seen  that  it  proceeds  from  various  causes, 
but  principally  from  an  over-anxiousness  in 
seeking  after  earthly  things,  lawful  in  them- 
selves, but  direct  idolatry  when  they  have  the 
chief  place  in  the  mind,  and  arc  made  the 
principal  treasure  thereof;  which  they  cer- 
tainly are,  when  most  delighted  in  and  thought 
upon.  Then  how  can  it  be  supposed  that  ido- 
laters can  worship  the  true  and  living  t!od, 
any  otherwise  than  in  a  mere  form.  Wiih 
such,  the  several  branches  of  our  Christian 
testimony  are  no  otherwise  regarded  than  for 
outward  decency's  sake,  to  keep  up  the  form 
in  the  sight  of  men.  So  there  is  a  dead  form, 
and  an  insipid  fruitless  bearing  of  our  testimo- 
nies, which  can  never  beget  to  God,  though 
perhaps  it  may  sometimes  beget  into  the  foini. 
But  this  brings  no  increase  to  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple, except  of  pain  and  distress.  Visible  dis- 
orders and  immoral  practices  in  particulars, 
have  oflcn  wounded  us,  and  hurt  the  cause  of 
Truth  ;  but  not  in  such  a  dangerous  measure; 
bccau.se,  where  sound  judgment  and  the  spirit 
of  wholesome  discipline  have  been  preserved, 
these  things  hnve  been  judged  and  cast  out  of 
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the  camp.  But  the  greatest  wounds  we  have 
received,  have  been  in  the  house  of  our  seem- 
ing friends,  by  their  endeavours  to  maintain 
our  principles,  (or  at  least  what  they  lilted  of 
them)  worship,  ministry,  and  discipline,  all  in 
that  form  only,  which  the  faithful  have  been, 
and  now  are,  livingly  led  into.  Antichrist 
has  always  made  more  havoc  by  iranslbrming 
himself,  than  by  direct  violence  and  opposi- 
tion." 

In  treating  of  "  the  true  and  false  ministry," 
he  observes  :  "  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
towards    promoting   truth    and    righteousness 


"  It  has  been  a  painful  suffering  case  to  liv-   Antichrist,  which  opposes  itself  to  all  that  is  of 
ing  members  in  some  places,  when  they  have  j  God,  has   made   its  appearance,  even   among 


seen  that  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  some 
could  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  expose 
themselves,  and  burden  the  religious  Society 
who  suffered  such  to  assume  an  office  for  which 
they  were  no  ways  qualified.  Certainly  the 
church  hath  power  to  order  and  regulate  her 
own  members;  and  doubtless  she  may  wholly 
refuse  and  reject  a  ministry,  which,  upon  trial, 
she  has  in  truth  no  unity  with.  And  even 
substantial  members  in  their  private  capacity, 
ho  have   stood   their  ground  well,  and  have 


upon  the  earth,  that  the  ministry  be  preserved  large  experience  of  the  Lord's  dealings,  whe- 
according  to  its  original  institution,  viz.  under  ther  ministers  or  others,  ought,  in  reason  and 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  eternal  Word  of  I  the  nature  of  things,  to  have  great  weight  with 
God,  speaking  as  the  oracles  of  God.  It  is  |  such  wiio  have  not  yet  made  full  proof  of  th 
properly  God's  speaking  by  his  instruments  to  '  ' 
the  children  of  men,  such  things  as  Fie  the 
Searcher  of  hearts  knows  they  stand  in  need 


of;  at  the  same  lime  opening  the  hearts  of 
them  to  whom  it  belongs,  to  receive  the  doc- 
trine. Nothing  but  the  unparallelled  love  and 
power  of  Christ  can  bring  forth  and  support 
such  a  ministry.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
impossible  that  those  so  exercised  therein,  can 
have  sinister  views  of  making  temporal  advan- 
tage to  themselves  thereby.  Wherever  that 
appears,  we  may  be  assured  tlie  Lord  hath 
not  sent  them  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  pro- 
fit the  people  at  all. 

"  Man  should  be  so  far  from  proceeding 
upon  corrupt  motives,  for  outward  gain  or  ad- 
vantage, in  this  important  work,  that  even 
though  good-will  to  mankind,  flowing  from  the 
love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  in  which 
strong  desires  may  arise  1o  do  good,  free  from 
lucrative  views  of  all  kinds,  and  much  beauti- 
ful gospel  doctrine  also,  may  open  very  suit- 
able, as  the  party  may  think,  for  the  help  and 
edification  of  his  or  her  fellow-mortals  ;  yet  all 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  proceed  upon,  without 
the  call  and  real  gift  in  this  so  awful  an  under- 
taking ;  it  being  no  more  at  the  best  than  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  operation  of  that 
pure  love  in  the  saints'  minds,  even  in  such  as 
never  had  a  call  to  the  ministry.  Yel  to  some, 
these  blessed  operations,  influences,  and  open- 
ings, may  be  given,  in  order  to  prepare  them 


ministry,  nor  given  satisfaction  to  their  friends 
in  general." 

"  1  am  fully  persuaded,  if  ministry  dolh  not 
reach  the  Divine  Witness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  and  cause  them  to  assent  thereunto  in 
some  measure,  it  will  never  profit  them.  The 
right  ministers  have  a  witness  to  the  truth  of 
their  ministry  in  the  minds  of  even  the  rebel- 
lious ;  how  much  more  so  then  in  those  of  the 
honest-hearted  ? 

"  The  danger  which  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend from  the  low,  languid,  unskilful  state 
of  many  in  our  Society,  hath  induced  me  (and 
feeling  my  mind  in  degree  warmed  thereunto,) 
to  write  the  more  closely  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  pernicious  consequence  of  a  false 
ministry  ;  being  fully  persuaded,  that  the  more 
formal  and  superficial  we  as  a  people  become, 
the  more  abundant  danger  there  is  of  such  a 
ministry  rising,  and  finding  encouragement  to 
grow  and  prevail  ;  for  the  lifeless,  formal  pro- 
fessors had  rather  have  almost  any  kind  of 
ministry  than  all  silence.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  a  right  ministry  cannot  have  a  free 
course,  nor  be  exalted,  where  there  is  nothing 
but  worldly  spirits,  clothed  with  a  form  of 
religion." 


Prophetic  and  Solemn  Warnings. 

From  The  British  Friend. 
Esteemed  Friends, — 1  send  you  two  remark- 


do  not  ob 


for  that  work,  which  they  should  wail  patiently 

under,  until  the  full  time  comes.     This  will  be  j  able  communications,  which  ii   vou 

clearly  seen,  as  the  eye  is  single.     But  there  Iject,  1  shall  be  pleased   to   see   in   vour  pages. 

is  great  cause  to  believe  some  have  launched  j  They  seem  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  deep  al?en 

out  upon  this  foundation  only,  in  the  beginning   lion  ;   apprehending  as  1  do,  that   the   causes 

of  their  public  appearances,  whereby  they  have      '     ' 


in  a  sorrowful  manner  brought  darkness  upon 
themselves,  and  sometimes  on  others  ;  having 
proved  only  ministers  of  the  letter,  though 
perhaps  pretending  much  to  Imve  the  impulses 
of  the  Spirit.  These  have  been  instruments  of 
much  anxiety  and  distress  to  the  true  church, 
who  can  savour  nothing  with  deli^iht,  but  that 
which  comes  fromlhepowerof  the  Wordof  Life. 
"  It  may  be  difficult  to  bring  true  judgment 
over  such,  in  the  present  low  state  of  things  ; 
especially  where  there  has  been  a  fair  outside, 
and  nothing  to  blame  in  their  morals.  But  it 
sometimes  hath  fallen  out,  that  there  has  been 
something  permitted  to  manifest  the  unsound- 
ness of  such,  and  thereby  to  relieve  the  pain- 
ful sufferers  under  the  blasting  wind  of  such 
ministry.'''' 


hich  gave  rise  to  these  declarations,  have  nol 
yet  ceased  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  over 
us,  as  a  professing  Christian  people.  May  we 
learn  wisdom  from  the  past ;  and  seek  for  pre- 
servation from  every  snare  of  the  enemy  of 
our  souls  I 

A  solemn  communication  made  by  one  of 
our  most  eminent  ministers,*  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  Beaconism.  On  the  19lh  of  Sec- 
ond month,  1835,  she  stood  up  in  her  own  little 
meeting,  and  with  great  power  expressed  her- 
self as  follows  : — 

"  The  signs  of  the  times  ye  awful,  the  state 
of  religious  society  calls  for  mourning,  lamen- 
tation, and  girding  of  sackcloth.     The  spirit  of 

[*  Said  to  be  Ann  Jones.] 


this  people,  under  a  very  specious  form.  '  For 
the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart.'*  If  we  would  be  Christ's 
in  the  day  when  he  maketh  up  his  je\vels,t 
we  must  gel  to  the  place  of  pure  prayer,  and 
to  close  searchings  of  heart.  Yea,  '  for  the 
divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  close  search- 
ings ofliearl.' 

"  The  day  hastens  on  apace  when  this  peo- 
ple will  be  shaken  in  a  way  they  little  e.xpect 
— when  the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge 
of  lies,:]:  when  all  that  can  be  shaken  will  be 
shaken  to  the  very  base.  For  the  day  will 
try  eveiy  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is  ;  and 
all  that  are  not  found  building  on  the  immuta- 
ble Rock  of  ages  will  be  swept  away.§  For 
the  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies, 
and  the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding-place  ' 
— when  the  overflowing  scourge  shall  pass 
through. II  Then  may  we  know  the  Lord  to 
be  our  dwelling-place,1[  to  hide  us  in  the  clells 
of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  tops  of  ihe  ragged 
rocks,**  until  the  storm  be  overpast." 

In  the  year  1840,  when  the  blast  of  Beacon- 
ism was  supposed  by  some  to  be  over — at  the 
commencement,  nearly,  of  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Filth  month  '^Olh,  S.  G.  came  into  the 
iMen's  meeting  under  religious  concern,  and 
said  : — 

"  She  was  once  more  amongst  us — she  had 
been  impressed  with  exercise  both  that  morn- 
ing when  ill  their  (the  Women's)  meeting,  and 
since  among  us,  that  there  were  few  now  who 
were  able  to  see  the  stale  in  which  we  are; 
blindness,  in  part,  had  happened  to  so  many. 
The  leaders  of  the  people  had  caused  them  to 
3rr  ;  some  had  acted  vilely,  had  even  kissed 
their  Master  while  ihey  betrayed  him.  There 
had  been  many  sandy  builders  amongst  us, 
but  k\v  dig  deep  enough  to  get  to  the  rock. 
There  was  much  disposition  to  dwell  on  ihe 
surface,  and  to  cherish  it  both  in  Meetings  for 
Worship  and  Discipline.  There  was  much 
of  creaturely  activity,  but  the  Lord  would  never 
own  such  ;  and  whoever  they  were  who  were 
building  on  the  sand,  v.'helher  they  were  such 
as  fronted  the  people  or  not,  the  storms  and 
tempests  that  were  yet  to  come,  would  sweep 
ihem  away.  Yes,  the  floods  and  the  rains 
would  descend  upon  their  building,  and  it  would 
not  stand,  though  some  were  now  very  fair  to 
look  upon.  But  there  were  a  few  burden 
bearers,  and  she  wished  they  might  be  willing, 
as  it  were,  to  bear  the  Ark  on  their  shoulders 
till  the  lime  of  deliverance  came. 

"  \A'hen  our  predecessors  were  enduring 
persecution,  and  immured  in  noisome  dun- 
geons, with  evil  company,  how  they  increased  ! 
And  now,  in  a  lime  of  ease,  how  few  we  are, 
and  what  a  scattering  there  bad  been  ;  many 
had  tried  to  remodel  this  church,  but  it  never 
could  and  never  would  be  done  ;  because  it 
was  first  gathered  by  the  Power  of  Him  before 
whom  all  men  are  but  as  '  the  drop  of  a  buck- 
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et,  and  who  laketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little 
thing  :'  and  the  Lord  would  not  undo  His  own 
■work.  And  though  she  did  not  know  it  per- 
sonally to  be  the  case,  yet  siie  believed  there 
were  many  minds  prepared  and  preparing  to 
receive  our  principles ;  and  if  we  were  not 
faithful,  others  would  be  raised  up  to  bear 
them. 

"  Oh,  ye  wise  men  I  ye  learned  men  !  It 
would  not  be  by  this  world's  wisdom.  Oh  ! 
the  mischief  that  money  getting  and  money 
keeping  had  done,  and  was  doing.  What 
heaps  upon  heaps  were  still  accumidaling  I 
How  many  of  our  young  men,  our  sons,  had 
been  clogged  with  the  earth,  so  that  they  could 
not  run  on  the  Lord's  errands  ;  and  how  com- 
mon it  was  to  plead  the  necessity  of  trade  be- 
ing in  such  a  current,  that  they  must  go  with 
it.  How  many  spiritual  talents  were  buried 
under  the  earth — how  differently  we  acted 
with  the  Lord's  money  to  what  we  did  with 
our  own  earthly  money  I  How  carefully  that 
was  put  out  to  usury,  or  to  the  bank,  so  as  to 
make  it  produce  as  much  as  possible.  But 
should  we  be  able  in  the  day  of  account  to 
plead  before  the  .ludge  of  all  the  earth,  that  he 
was  an  hard  man,  &c.  ?  No,  the  talents, 
however  small,  must  be  dug  out  of  the  earth  ; 
we  must  cry  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord,  '  O 
Earth,  Earih,'  &c. 

"  How  much  the  young  were  to  be  felt  for ; 
how  many  parents  were  acting  as  Aaron  did, 
when  he  mtide  the  gods  :  and  the  people  said, 
'  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  that  brought 
thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt!'  She  knew 
she  was  taking  up  the  time,  and  felt  that  some 
were  querying  what  would  all  this  come  to? 
But  the  Lord  was  her  witness,  that  she  desired 
we  might  take  the  warning; — that  she  had  not 
even  been  templed  as  Jonah  was  to  coinplain 
because  the  people  repented  :  but  she  had  ra- 
ther it  were  so,  though  the  Lord  had  been 
pleased  to  speak  by  her.  She  had  prayed  that 
the  judgment  might  be  averted,  and  that  He 
would  spare  his  people.  He  did  indeed  take 
up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing  :  and  men 
were  but  as  grasshoppers  before  him".  She 
nevertheless  desired  we  would  be  warned  by 
a  poor  insignificant  instrument;  if  not,  many 
would  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west, 
and  would  lake  the  seats  of  those  who  had 
been  unfaithful,  and  a  glorious  crown  would 
be  given  th(;m." 

I  am,  your  friend, 

Vigil. 

Ninth  month,  1847. 


Thomas  Scuttcrgood  and  his  Tiiiiis, 


The  labours  of  faithful  men  and  women  to 
promote  the  holy  work  of  reformalion, — of 
restoration, — in  the  Society  of  Friends,  had 
been  blessed.  Many  spiritual  ciiildren  had 
the  Lord  given  them,  who,  in  the  fire  of  revo- 
lutionary suffering,  were  purified  and  prepared 
for  usefulness  in  the  church.  During  that 
season  of  trial,  a  reviving  greenness  spread 
over  the  Society  ;  and  for  every  plant  of  a  right 
seed  removed  by  the  Great  Gardener  to  bloom 


in  unfading  beauty  above,  there  sprang  up 
many  rich  in  verdure,  and  plenteous  in  I'ruit- 
fulness,  to  cheer  the  waste  places  below.  For 
every  warrior  in  the  spiritual  conflict,  taken 
from  the  Lamb's  army  on  earth  to  the  church 
triumphant  in  heaven,  there  was  heard  the 
buckling  on  of  many  armours,  and  troop  after 
troop,  at  the  great  Captain's  command,  made 
whole  the  thinned  ranks,  and  swelled  the  ex- 
tending line.  A  host  of  true  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  arose,  who  laboured  in  the  might  of 
their  Master,  clothed  with  the  inward  beauty 
which  he  only  can  bestow,  and  presenting  a 
phalanx  of  strength  and  brightness  heart-cheer- 
ing to  the  weaklings  of  the  flock  then,  and 
refreshing  to  look  back  upon  now.  For  the 
twenty  years  succeeding  the  American  Revo- 
lution, a  greater  number  of  zealous  labourers 
for  the  Truth  were  found  amongst  Friends  in 
Philadelphia,  than  at  any  other  period.  Some 
of  the  younger  class  of  ministers,  who  had  been 
zealously  concerned  in  their  vocation  before 
that  time,  laboured  faithfully  and  unflinch- 
ingly during  its  trials,  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  held  up  a  banner  for  the  Truth. 

John  Pemberton, — mild,  humble,  self-dis- 
trusting John  Pemberlon, — stood  in  the  firmness 
of  his  unwillingness  to  do  wrong.  Kind  and 
condescending  towards  all  where  duty  did  not 
interfere,  his  natural  timidity  was  at  times  in- 
creased by  yielding  to  the  nervous  tearfulness 
of  his  wife,  which  sometimes  seemed  to  con- 
tract his  usefulness.  Yet  in  his  Master's  ser- 
vice, when  fully  persuaded  of  a  Divine  call  to 
labour,  though  it  might  be  in  distant  lands,  he 
was  strengthened  to  give  up  all  to  go,  and  she 
was  enabled  to  resign  him  in  quiet  trust. 
Samuel  Einlen, — the  discerner  of  other  men's 
spirits,  the  learned  man,  the  fervent  preach- 
er,— dated  his  entrance  on  the  ministry  twenty 
years  belbre  the  Revolution,  and  yet  long  sur- 
vived its  close.  These  men  laboured  side  by 
side,  heart  and  hand  together.  Glad  were 
they  to  see  the  host  of  young  fervent  warriors 
which  came  and  ranged  themselves  by  their 
side. 

On  Third-day,  the  4th  of  the  Second  month, 
1772,  Friends  of  Philadelphia  were  gathered 
to  a  youth's  meeting,  held  in  their  Market 
street  house.  The  meeting  had  sat  some  time 
in  silence,  when  a  young  man  not  dressed  in 
plain  attire,  of  a  remarkably  good  form,  of 
middle  height,  well  proportioned,  and  with  a 
fine  shaped  head  well  set  on  his  shoulders, — 
of  features  regular  and  manly,  but  not  beauti- 
I'ul,  and  at  that  time  agitated  with  powerful 
einolions,  left  his  seat  in  the  middle  of  the 
liouse,  and  advanced  to  the  preachers'  gallery. 
Surprise,  no  doubt,  was  awakened  in  many 
minds  to  see  a  youth  in  the  dress  of  a  world- 
ling, stepping  to  thai  place;  and  the  astonish- 
ment was  not  removed,  when  they  beheld  him 
kneel  down  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The 
congregation  arose,  but  for  some  minutes  ihe 
inlernal  agitation  of  the  young  man  seemed  lo 
preclude  utterance.  At  last  his  lips  opened, 
and  with  a  tremulous  but  i)owerfully  melodious 
voice,  these  aspir^ons  burst  forth  : 

"  Oh  Lord  God Tarise,  and  let  thine  enemies 
be  scattered  !  Baptize  me, — dip  me, — yet 
deeper  in  Jordan.  Wash  me  in  the  lavcr  of 
regeneration. 


"  Thou  hast  done  much  for  me,  and  hast  a 
right  lo  expect  much  ; — therefore,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  congregation,  I  resign  myself  and 
all  that  I  have,  to  thee,  oh  Lord  I — it  is  thine  I 
And  1  pray  thee.  Oh  Lord  !  to  give  me  grace 
to  enable  me  to  continue  firm  in  this  resolu- 
tion ! 

"  Wherever  thou  leadest  me.  Oh  Lord  I  I 
will  follow  thee;  if  through  [jersecution,  or 
even  to  martyrdom.  If  my  liJe  is  required,  I 
will  freely  sacrifice  it. — Now  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  the  mountains  of  diffi- 
culty are  removed.     Hallelujah  I 

"  Teach  me  to  despise  the  shame,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Thou 
knowest.  Oh  Lord  !  my  deep  baptisms.  1  ac- 
knowledge my  manifold  sins  and  transgres- 
sions. I  know  my  unwonhiness  of  the  many 
favours  I  have  received  ;  and  1  thank  thee.  Oh 
Father  !  that  thou  hast  hid  thy  mysierifes  from 
the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  them  to 
babes  and  sucklings.     Amen." 

Slowly,  senlence  by  sentence  came  forth, 
and  whilst  breathing  the  spirit  of  humble  sup- 
plication, or  bursting  forth  in  a  hallelujah  of 
praise,  they  baptized  the  hearers  into  tears. 

This  young  suppliant,  was  Nicholas  Wain,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  shrewdest,  most  promising, 
and  most  popular  lawyers  at  the  Philadelphia 
bar.  For  some  months  he  had  been  passing 
through  deep  religious  exercises,  during  which 
"judgment  day,"  as  he  was  wont  in  after  life 
to  designate  that  period,  all  the  sins  of  his 
youth  came  thionging  into  remembrance,  with 
harrowing  distinctness.  In  the  agony  of  con- 
viction and  remorse  for  tlie  past,  he  resigned 
his  own  will  to  the  will  of  his  Father  in  flea- 
ven,  and,  in  submission  thereto,  he  had  attend- 
ed that  meeting,  where  he  had  now  publicly 
and  solemnly  dedicated  the  temple  of  his  heart 
to  the  Lord's  service. 

When  meeting  was  over  he  quietly  went  to 
his  habitation,  where  he  kept  much  retired  for 
a  time.  He  left  the  bar,  gave  up  his  briefs, 
put  on  the  attire  of  the  consistent  Quaker,  and 
in  fervency  of  spirit  sought  to  fill  up  his  mea- 
sure of  religious  duty. 

His  natural  peculiarities  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  ever  to  distinguish  him  I'rom  others  ; 
yet  he  laboured  harmoniously  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  with  men  of  weaker  intellects, 
and  widely  different  temperaments  from  his 
own.  Strong  good  sense  marked  all  he  said  ; 
he  had  an  acute  perception  of  men,  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  a  nervous  constitu- 
tion of  mind,  which  at  times  led  him  to  actions 
inconsistent  with  his  usual  quiet,  staid  digni- 
ty of  manners, — actions  which  he  afterwards 
deeply  regretted.  Meek  was  lie  with  the  meek, 
but  lo  the  bombastic  or  hypocritical  he  was 
severe  and  sarcastic  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Humour,  at  times,  sparkled  in  his  light  eyes, 
and  the  reflection  of  ludicrous  thought  oAen 
flashed  in  changeable  hues  over  his  checks. 

Since  the  days  of  dear  old  John  Roberts  of 
delightful  memory, — that  unmatchable  man  at 
answers,  that  wit  in  drab,  wliosc  little  memoir 
is  Ihe  delight  of  young  and  old, — there  have  al- 
ways been  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  shrewd, 
intelligent  men,  quick  at  repartee,  who  turning 
upon  antagonists  a  glance  of  sharp  intelligence 
not  looked  for  from  under  the  shadow  of  their 
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broad  beavers,  would  by  a  few  words  of  home 
thrust,  cut  down  dogmatism  at  a  blow,  and 
leave  overthrown  pomposity  to  die  of  public 
contempt.  William  Penn  had  a  large  portion 
of  this  gift.  Some  of  his  controversial  writ- 
ings are  full  of  that  sort  of  wit  and  quaint  hu- 
mour, which  never  can  go  out  of  fashion,  so 
long  as  man  delights  in  those  sudden  turns,  by 
which  a  few  words  demolish  the  theories 
built  up  in  folios,  the  assertions  put  forth  by 
intolerant  bigotry.  Cannot  we  picture  to  our- 
selves, William  Penn,  standing  as  a  prisoner 
before  the  Recorder  of  London.  Hear  him 
imswering  accusations  or  asking  questions, 
evincing  his  full  appreciation  of  his  own  rights 
under  Magna  Charter,  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish law,  and  his  keen  perception  of  those 
points  which  would  most  perplex  the  Recorder 
to  answer.  There  sits  the  brutal  overbearing 
magistrate,  a  legalized  expounder  of  English 
law,  which  he  was  violating,  vvhilst  attempting 
to  brow-beat  and  over-awe  the  prisoner  ;  and 
there  stands  William  Penn,  contending  man- 
fully for  his  rights,  calm,  composed,  and  evi- 
dently more  feared  than  fearing.  Hear  the 
Recorder  in  the  stupidity  of  error,  supported 
by  power,  exclaiming,  "  If  I  should  suffer  you 
to  ask  questions  till  to-morrow  morning,  you 
would  be  never  the  wiser."  A  brighter  flash 
of  intellect  kindles  in  the  prisoner's  eyes,  a 
more  sarcastic  smile  of  innocent  triumph  curls 
Ills  lip,  as  the  quick-willed  thouglit  finds 
words,  "  That  is,  according  as  the  answers 
are  !" 

The  same  quickness  in  repartee  is  found  in 
many  of  the  earlier  writers  amongst  Friends. 
Honest  George  Fo.'s  had  it, — it  flashes  through 
Ellwood's  Memoirs, — Thomas  Story's  antago- 
nists often  felt  its  point. 

What  more  apt  illustration  of  this  gift  can 
be  found  than  that  furnished  by  the  late  Miers 
Fisher.  Thus  goes  the  story.  Miers  whilst 
walking  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  American  Revolution, 
met  an  acquaintance  dressed  as  an  officer  in 
the  American  army.  Miers  slopped  the  per- 
son, and  taking  hold  of  the  sword,  addressed 
him  thus  :  "  Where  art  thou  hurrying  so  fast, 
with  this  thing  dangling  by  thy  side?"  "I 
am  going  to  fight  for  my  property  and  my 
liberty."  Flash  kindled  up  the  eyes  of  his  in- 
terrogator, with  the  keen  spirit  of  sarcastic 
rebuke,  whilst  briefly  and  pungently  he  replied, 
"  As  for  thy  property,  thou  hast  none; — and 
as  for  thy  liberty,  thou  owest  that  to  the  clem- 
ency of  thy  creditors,  me  among  the  rest." 
Off"  went  the  man  in  his  regimentals,  with  a 
lesson  he  forgot  not  soon ;  and  tiie  smile  hung 
long  about  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  as  he 
watched  the  defeated  warrior. 

Nicholas  Wain  throughout  his  life  was  noted 
for  quickness  of  repartee,  and  aptness  of  reply. 
He  displayed  it,  when  at  the  bar  in  his  first 
case,  he  had  the  lawyer  he  had  studied  with 
as  his  opponent.  His  old  master,  \\'hen  endea- 
vouring to  reply  to  the  clear  legal  argument 
and  close  reasoning  of  his  late  student,  ex- 
claimed, "  Have  I  brought  up  a  young  eagle 
to  pick  out  my  eyes?"  "  No,"  forcibly  and 
distinctly  though  in  under  tone,  spoke  out 
Nicholas,  "  to  open  them." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Original  Letters  of  Mary  Capper. 

(Concluded  from  pn.ge  59.) 
Birmingliam,  Twelfth  month,  1S27. 
They  are  times  to  be  remembered  when 
Friends  were  raised  up  to  feel  with  and  ibi 
me  in  my  mournful  walk.  Indeed,  with  reve- 
rence, and  I  hope  in  true  deep  humility,  I  may 
testify,  our  redeeming  Lord,  the  sent  of  the 
Father,  the  Reconciler,  the  Mediator  and  Sa- 
viour, has  been  my  guide,  my  helper,  to  this 
day,  and  my  only  consoling  hope  is  that  Jesus 
the  Son  of  God,  according  to  Scripture,  wilh- 
out  note  or  comment,  will  finally  be  my  soul's 
salvation.  Unspeakable  1  consider,  and  I  hope 
with  unfeigned  gratitude  I  oft  in  my  silent  re- 
tirements contemplate, — the  favour  of  a  calm, 
steady  conviction,  and  firm  unwavering  adhe- 
rence to  tliose  principles  of  Friends  which  first 
humbled  my  heart  under  a  sense  of  my  need 
of  purification,  yea,  redeeming  from  the»sins 
of  thought,  word  and  deed.  Oh,  who  is  there 
can  purify  his  own  heart,  and  make  it  clean  in 
every  part?  Suppose  we  admit  the  Spirit 
worketh  in  us  and  for  us — who  and  what  is 
the  Spirit,  by  and  through  whom  was  Grace 
and  Truth  brought  to  light?  1  joined  you  as 
a  religious  Society,  surely  believing  that  you 
not  only  professed,  but  truly  believed  and 
cleaved  close  to  a  crucified  Saviour,  and  this 
is  my  abiding  faith. 

Birmingham,  Twelfth  mnntli,  1828. 
Accept  my  little  oflferings;  though  trifling, 
they  are  tokens  of  my  affection  towards  you, 
and  your  dear  rising  children.  It  cheers  some 
of  our  hearts,  yea,  those  who  are  not  parents 
can  rejoice  in  believing,  that  in  these  days  of 
deep  trial  and  sadness,  there  is  an  unchange- 
able power,  sparkling  and  more  powerful  than 
the  vivifying  outward  sunbeams,  in  fructifying 
the  seed' of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  although 
the  storm  and  the  blast  beat  terribly.  In  deep 
reverence  and  Christian  humility  may  we  che- 
rish the  hope  sure  and  steadfast,  that  the  dark 
days  will  pass  away,  the  winter  be  over,  the 
voice  of  the  turtle,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  will 
be  heard  in  different  dwelling  places.  Hold 
fast  your  integrity  my  Christian  fellow  believ- 
ers of  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Train  up  the  lambs  as  of  the  flock  of  Christ 
committed  to  your  charge,  in  the  wilderness. 
Suffev  not  the  dear  children  to  gain  dominion 
over  parental  authority. 

Warwick,  Ninth  mo.  28,  1829. 
My  well  csteerhed  Friends,  and  endeared  by 
long  continued  family  attachment,  and  repeat- 
ed acts  of  kindness  and  attention  to  me  in  par- 
ticular, still  manifested  by  parents  and  chil- 
dren ;  'tis  my  wish  to  cherish  the  union.  1 
hope  that  with  true  thankfulness  of  heart, 
1  may  on  my  part  acknowledge  the  mercy  and 
heavenly  favour,  that  like  the  knot  more  and 
more  closely  tied  by  receding  in  opposite  di- 
rections, we  are  strongly  bound  in  spirit  and 
fellowship  by  the  safe  immutable  guide  of  salva- 
tion; though  sea  and  land  may  separate  us  from 
personal  intercourse,  and  the  time  draws  nigh 
when  present  scenes  will  be  changed,  and  an 


eternity  open  to  our  view  ;  oh,  'tis  a  mercy  not 
to  be  set  forth,  to  contemplate  a  Saviour — to 
know  that  our  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  in 
him  we  shall  see  God.  I  enter  not  into  the 
disputations  of  the  present  day  ;  notions,  dif- 
fering opinions,  and  futile  arguments  upon 
subjects  too  high  for  human  capacity,  are  no 
new  thing;  they  had  early  place  in  the  wise 
and  learned  of  this  world,  who  are  recorded, 
and  may  yet  be  reputed,  as  wiser  in  their  ge- 
neration than  the  children  of  Light ;  the  God 
of  pity  and  of  mercy  past  our  finding  out,  may 
open  the  blind  eye,  and  unstop  the  deaf  ear  of 
those  who  as  yet  do  not  see  aright.  'Tis  a 
mercy  when  a  plain  path  is  set  before  us,  and 
experience  confirms  our  confidence,  that  in 
watching  ntito  prayer  and  simple  obedience  to 
manilested  duties,  is  our  safety,  and  keeps  the 
host  of  enemies  within  and  without,  so  far  in 
subjection  to  the  power  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  that  we  hold  no  parley  with  them.  This, 
dear  friend,  is  the  path  of  my  religious  experi- 
ence, and  I  find  nnihing  in  my  advanced  years 
(74,)  that  induces  me  to  let  go  my  humble,  yet 
lonfirmed  confidence  in  the  propitiation,  the 
edeinplion,  the  purifying  spirit  and  reconcili- 
ation to  God  the  Father,  by  the  mediation  of 
Jesus  the  sent  of  the  Father,  as  set  forth  in 
the  Scriptures,  preserved  from  generations  for 
instruction,  or  reproof,  or  consolation,  unto  this 
day.  The  doubting,  disputing  mind,  claims 
pity  ;  'lis  a  sad  unselllement ;  why  should  we 
pry  into  secret  things  that  belong  unto  the 
Lord?  Enough  is  revealed  to  satisfy  a  hum- 
bled obedient  heart.  What  is  now  hard  to  be 
understood,  it  may  be  because  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  receive  it  whilst  clothed  with  infirmi- 
ties of  flesh  and  blood,  is  it  not  safest  and  best 
to  leave  in  the  hand  of  that  gracious  creative 
Power,  who  has  formed  man  for  glory  and  for 
virtue?  Oh  1  it  is  good  to  feel  submissive  low- 
liness and  godly  fear,  that  no  presumption  get 
dominion  over  us. 

Birmingham,  Fifth  mo.  25,  1830. 
This  is  a  day  and  time  of  important  serious 
interest,  yet  I  do  not, — as  a  poor,  short-sighted 
individual,  measurably  quickened  and  made 
alive  as  I  humbly  hopeby  Divinegrace, — I  dare 
not,  cherish  dark,  gloomy,  dismaying  views, 
though  I  hear  sad  tidings  of  pernicious  princi- 
ples, and  I  am  well  aware  of  bad  practices. 
Alas!  for  the  poor  hearts,  that  are  not  chang- 
ed,— sanctified  by  a  new  and  spiritual  birth  in 
Christ  Jesus,  the  Light,  the  saving  Life  in  man  I 
if  we  can  feel  pity  and  compassion  one  for  an- 
other, oh  I  how  short,  how  imperfect  our  com- 
prehension of  that  love  which  bi'ought  a  Savi- 
our down  to  suffer  for  sin  and  sinner's, — 'tis  a 
glorious,  marvellous  theme!  and  sometimes 
puts  to  silence  all  that  would  rise  in  judgment 
within  me,  either  as  to  the  dead  or  the  living. 
My  solemn  interest  is  to  know  more  fully  than 
I  yet  know,  Christ  my  Redeemer,  as  my  per- 
fect reconciler  to  God  the  Father,  being  cleans- 
ed from  the  guilt  of  all  sin,  by  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  testified  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  opened  to  the  understanding 
of  the  humble  praying  spirit.  I  never  felt 
these  Divine  truths  more  consoling  than  in  the 
time  of  a  late  reduction  of  bodily  strength  and 
deep  humiliation  of  mind,  wherein  I  had  no 
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higli  or  luminous  thoughts  ;  but  as  a  poor  de- 
pendent child,,  my  views  of  a  Saviour's  com- 
passion and  power,  were  very,  very  sweet, 
calming  every  fear,  and  putting  to  silence 
every  doubt. 

May  lowly  peace  In  the  love  of  a  reconciled 
God  ih rough  Christ  Jesus  our  Redeemer,  be 
the  blessed  portion  of  you,  of  your  children, 
and  of  all  those  who  are  near  and  dear  unto 
you,  is  the  unfeigned  atleclionale  desire  of  your 
Christian  probationer  and  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 

Coventry,  Tenth  month,  1831. 

My  oft  remembered  friends  and  tenderly  be- 
loved members  of  kind  and  dear  connections 
round  about  me,  whose  kindness  is  of  so  long 
continuance  from  parents  and  children,  that  it 
is  no  marvel  that  1  feel  some  aflectionate  inter- 
est in  the  well-being  of  children's  children, 
which  seem  to  mulliply  and  spread  as  in  my 
own  lamily  like  olive  branches;  and  though  a 
young  scion  is  sometimes  taken  off,  in  its 
early  tender  state,  to  ripen  and  mature  in  a 
better  clime,  sheltered  from  every  possible 
blight  or  chilling  blast,  may  we  be  grateful, 
and  acknowledge  the  gracious  Power  that  cul- 
tivates the  yet  live  branches,  watering,  prun- 
ing, fitting  these  to  bring  forth  good  fruit  in 
due  season. 

I  am  now  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fine  fresh 
breezes  of  this  pleasant  autumnal  season,  con- 
genial to  invigorate  with  the  gratifying  society 
of  long  known  friends. 

To  you  dear  friends,  what  can  I  say  more 
than  1  have  in  time  past  e.xpressed.  May  up- 
rightness and  integrity  guide  you  and  all  yours  ; 
may  the  balmy  breath  of  a  Saviour's  peace 
be  the  clothing  of  our  spirits  in  time  and  in 
eternity,  in  life  and  in  death  I  So  craves  the 
heart  of  your  fellow  probationer  and  affection- 
ate interested  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 

Old  England  preferred  with  all  her  faults 
and  commotions.  Nations,  kingdoms,  tongues 
and  peo[ile,  will  have  an  end,  but  heavenly 
power  and  mercy  endure  forever  and  forever. 

Birmingham,  Seventh  month,  1833. 
A  fresh  spring  of  tenderness  and  Christian 
love  seems  to  flow  from  the  fount  new  and  old 
towards  the  odspring  and  descendants  of  those 
dear  well-known  kind  Friends,  thy  father  and 
mother,  who  were  in  kindness  as  nursing  pa- 
rents in  my  early  onlrance  into  the  field  of 
Chrislian  fii'ith,  as  in  that  day  many  sacrifices 
were  called  for,  and  my  mental  conflicls  were 
not  small.  With  reverence  let  mo  record  the 
mercies  that  have  followed  mo  hitherto,  and 
crown  my  present  declining  years  with  a  child- 
like peaceful  simplicity.  Go  on,  dear  friends, 
ye  rising  generation  ;  mind  not  the  lo  !  hern, 
or  lo  I  there  ;  continue  humble  learners  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  the  highest,  best  academy. 
Oh,  how  sweet  is  tiio  unity  of  the  Spirit  of 
.Tesus  in  the  bond  of  universal  peace,  or  love 
without  guile  I 

Makv  CaI'PKR. 
In  the  77th  jear  of  her  pilgrimage. 

Studies  perfect  nature  and  are  perfected  by 
e.\perience. — Bacon. 


Light  in  the  South. — James  C.  Bruce,  of 
Halifax,  Va.,  recently  delivered  an  address 
before  the  Agricultural  Club  of  the  counties 
of  Mecklenburg,  Va.,  and  Granville,  S.  C,  in 
which  he  openly  declares  his  conviction  of  the 
unprofitableness  of  slave  labour,  as  at  present 
employed  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. — 
Lale  Paper. 

An  uninterrupted  life  of  pleasure  is  as  insip- 
id as  contemptible. 

THI3  FRISND. 


TENTH  MONTH  30,  1847. 


It  is  but  due  to  several  valued  correspond- 
ents to  mention,  that  we  have  a  number  of 
contributions,  both  selected  and  original,  on 
hand,  which  necessarily  have  been  deferred, 
but  vjiich  will  appear  in  due  course. 

Affain  we  have  "  wars  and  rumours  of 
wars  ;"  blood  is  poured  out  in  Me.\ico  like  wa- 
ter, and  in  many  instances  what  the  sword 
spares,  pestilence  devours.  Though  the  sin- 
cere-hearted Christian  citizens  of  these  United 
States  may  endeavour,  while  "  the  potsherds 
of  the  earth  strive  together,"  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  their  minds  so  as  not  to  be  needless- 
ly moved  by  the  commotions  abroad,  yet  they 
cannot  but  feel  solemnly  apprehensive,  that 
over  our  country  are  gathering  the  vials  of 
wrath  ;  and  as  all  history  teaches  that  the  op- 
pressor eventually  receives  the  reward  of  his 
deeds,  we  may  take  up  the  language  of  a  de- 
ceased statesman,  and  say,  "  I  tremble  for  my 
country,  when  I  remember  that  God  is  just." 

For  weeks  past  the  minds  of  the  people  have 
been  kept  in  continued  agitation  by  accounts 
of  military  operations  in  Mexico,  subsequent 
to  the  bloody  conflicts  in  the  Eighth  month 
last,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital,  respecting 
which  we  gave  a  brief  statement.  By  more 
recent  and  authentic  information,  these  ac- 
counts have  in  a  great  measure  been  confirm- 
ed. After  several  fierce  and  sanguinary  bat- 
tles between  ditlerent  portions  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  forces,  commencing  on  the 
8th,  and  continued  up  to  13th  of  Ninth  month, 
the  Mexicans  were  totally  defeated,  and  Gene- 
ral Scott  with  his  troops  took  possession  of  the 
city  of  Mexico;  this  event  being  confirmed  by 
his  proclamation,  dated  "  Head  Quarters, 
army,  Mexico,  Sept.  14th." 

"  Our  losses,"  says  one  account,  "  are  se- 
vere, and  the  details  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
are  heart-sickening." 

We  must  confine  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  an  additional  short  paragraph  or  two  : — 

"  In  the  battle  of  King's  Mills,  the  loss  was 
700. 

"On  the  8lh,  Gen.  \\'orlh's  division  lost 
about  000  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  In  the 
battle  of  the  18lh,  the  storming  of  Chapultepec 
and  the  attack  on  llie  citadel,  Qinlman's  divi- 
sion lost  :)00  ;  TwiuL's's  208;  Pillow's  142; 
and  W.u-th's  138— making  the  loss  848  in  all. 
Worth  had  .scara!ly  1000  men  in  the  action. 

"  Our  entire  loss  since  leaving  Puebla,  in  kill- 


ed, wounded,  and  missing,  Kendall  sets  down 
at  full  3000.  Another  authority  makes  it 
4000,  and  yet  Gen.  Scott  entered  the  valley  of 
Mexico  with  an  army  of  only  little  exceeding 
10,000  men. 

"  The  Mexican  loss  is  not  definitely  ascer- 
tained, but  was  enormous." 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Society  of 
Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employment 
of  the  Poor,  will  be  held  on  Seventh-day,  the 
Olh  of  Eleventh  month,  at  half-past  3  o'clock, 
p.  M. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  J.  B.,  agent,  Columbus,  N.  J., 

from  J.  Decou,  $J  ;  D.  Satterthwaite,  $2,  each 

vol.21  ;of  F.  H.Williams,  $2,  vol.21  ;  A.  K. 

Owen,  $2,  vol.  20;  C.   B.   Owen,  $4,   vols. 

20  and  21,  and  C.  Wood,  $2,  vol.  21,  all  of 
Jacksonville,  N.  Y. ;  of  K.  Rider,  Canterbury, 
N.  Y.,  per  P.  M.,  S2,  vol.  20  ;  per  W.  B.  O., 
agent,  Lynn,  from  J.  B.  Chase,  T.  Hawkes,  A. 
Hawkes,  P.  Chase,  and  J.  Oliver,  each  82, 
vol.  20  ;  of  D.  M.  Leonard,  $1,  in  full,  to  No. 
26,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  Canady,  Jr.,  Illinois,  $2,  to 
No.  20,  vol.  21,  then  to  stop;  of  W.  Waring, 
M— d,  $2,  vol.  20;  per  P.  M.,  Woonsacket, 
R.  I.,  from  L.  Aldrich,  S6,  to  No.  .52,  vol.  21, 
and  W.   Earle,   $0.25,  in  full,  to  No.   6,  vol. 

21  ;  of  J.  H.,  Jr.,  perT.  E.,  from  John  Jessup,' 
Ind.,  $6,  vols.  17,  18,  19. 

WANTED 

A  young  woman  as  Teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family.     Inquire  at  this  otBce. 

WANTED 

A  well  qualified  female  teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family  in  the  country.  For  further  informa- 
tion, inquire  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Tenth 
and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia. 

WANTED 
A  lad  from  13  to  15  years  of  age,  in  a  book 
store.     Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

MARRiEn,  at  Friends'  mccting-houfe.  West  Chester, 
P:i.,  on  tlic  21st  inst.,  Joseph  G.,  son  of  Enoeh  Har- 
Ian,  of  West  Marlbr)rough  township,  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  to  Anna  A.  Stevenson,  of  tlie  former  place. 


Died,  on  Sixth-day,  the  22d  inst.,  in  the  6Sd  year 
of  his  ago,  James  Bousteau,  a  valuable  overseer  of 
tlic  Monthly  Meelinp;  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  for 
tlie  Northern  District.  He  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends  many  years  ago  from  eonvinecmcnt,  and  re. 
mained  lo  tlic  last  firmly  attached  to  its  original  doc- 
trines and  testimonies.  He  had  often  latterly  in  con. 
vcrsation  referred  lo  the  probability  of  his  lime  hero 
being  short ;  and  felt  concerned  lo  caution  some,  how 
they  gave  their  sympathies  to  any  who  were  cndea- 
vouring  to  undermine  the  doctrines  of  the  Society. 
His  habits  were  domestic  and  retiring,  and  his  visits 
few,  yet  a  short  time  before  liis  dcnih  he  made  several 
calls  in  Invr,  upon  concerned  Friends,  endeavouring 
to  sin  1"'!,.  n  t'irir  linnds  in  this  dav  of  Irial  lo  hold 
on  V.  ,1  :  ;!  .  '  1  '.  Having  been  faithful  in  his 
niij-ii    ,>      ■  iH'i    he  received  the  gracious  wol- 

comi ,  ■■  •  111'  I  lihiii  iiii.i  the  joy  of  tliy  Lord." 
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Fof'Thc  Friend." 

Visit  to  the  Indians  in  1798. 

BY    JOSHUA    SHARPLESS. 
(Continued  from  page  42.) 

31st.  About  9  o'clock  this  morning  we  took 
our  last  farewell  of  the  Indians  in  this  place, 
and  set  off  with  Cornplanter,  his  son  Henry, 
and  a  nephew,  up  the  river  in  a  oanoe  to  his 
saw-mill,  where  we  took  leave  of  ihe  chief  for 
the  present,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  call 
on  us  at  Genesinguhta  in  five  days,  to  go  with 
us  to  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  in  order  to  attend 
the  council  there.  The  nephew,  and  the  son 
of  the  man  who  tends  the  saw-mill,  took  us  up 
to  our  farm,  where  we  found  our  goods  had 
safely  arrived  about  two  hours  before.  The 
boatmen  having  got  their  business  accomplish- 
ed, respectfully  bade  us  farewell,  and  with 
cheerful  countenances  went  merrily  down  the 
lively  current,  expecting  in  four  days  to  arrive 
in  Pittsburgh. 

After  the  things  were  arranged,  we  experi- 
enced a  great  change  ;  our  naked  walls,  empty 
house  and  bare  cupboard,  met  with  a  rich  sup- 
ply ;  our  hard  and  cold  beds  were  warmed  and 
softened  with  blankets  ;  we  were  now  able  to 
make  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  though  without 
miik  and  butter  ;  we  have  bacon  and  cheese  to 
eat  with  our  bread  ;  and  one  of  the  young 
men  says  they  want  nothing  but  a  cow  to  make 
their  living  equal  to  Chester  county.  W^e  are 
visited  every  day  more  or  less  by  the  Indians, 
who  are  much  pleased  with  viewing  various 
kinds  of  our  goods  ;  which  satisfaction  is  in- 
creased by  our  giving  them  some  small  mat- 
ters. We  shelved  them  Howell's  map  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  which  they  were  much  diverted, 
and  seemed  to  understand  it  pretty  well,  par- 
ticularly the  Alleghany  river,  and  the  large 
streams  which  run  into  it. 

Si.xth  month  3d. — First-day.  Two  Indians, 
one  a  chief,  paid  us  a  visit  this  morning,  we 
being  employed  in  writing  and  reading.  We 
endeavoured  to  let  them  know  that  we  did  not 
work  on  First-day,  though  we  found  it  difficult 
to  make  them  sensible  of  the   reason.     Since 


our  coming  into  these  parls  we  have  kept  meet- 
ing twice  a  week.  Our  opportunity  to-day 
felt  like  a  parting  meeting,  and  a  travail  was 
experienced  for  the  preservation  of  our  young 
men,  whom  we  e.xpect  shortly  to  leave.  It 
was  a  time  wherein  we  witnessed  a  renewal  of 
strength. 

4th. — A  wet  day.  Cornplanler  sent  word 
that  a  number  of  Indians  are  going  with  him 
to  Buffalo,  who  were  not  fully  ready,  but  would 
call  on  us  to-morrow.  The  nights  are  still 
cool  ;  we  have  steadily  had  four  blankets  un- 
der us,  and  the  same  number  above,  yet  none 
(00  many.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  the  sun 
rise  clear  since  we  came  here,  [principally  on 
account  of  the  fog]. 

•5th. — A  pleasant  morning.  Not  knowing 
what  time  Cornplanter  and  his  company  would 
call  upon  us,  feeling  the  prospect  of  a  separa- 
tion, we  sat  down  together  to  lake  a  parting 
opportunity.  It  was  a  time  of  retirement 
wherein  the  canopy  of  Divine  love  was  spread 
over  us,  to  the  contriting  of  our  spirits,  and  a 
I  living  travail  was  experienced,  that  as  the  tinae 
I  was  approaching  when  we  expect  to  part,  that 
I  Ancient  Goodness  might  be  near  to  them  that 
I  stayed,  to  comfort,  strengthen,  and  preserve 
them  in  their  lonely  cottage,  and  arduous  un- 
dertaking, which,  considering  the  many  favours 
we  have  experienced,  since  we  sat  out,  there 
was  no  cause  to  doubt,  that  as  they  were  truly 
watchful  and  attentive  on  their  part  would  still 
be  continued, — and  that  we  who  are  going, 
might  also  experience  the  Lord's  protecting 
power,  through  a  solitary  wilderness  and  tedi- 
ous journey. 

The  Indians  did  not  come. 
6lh.  After  waiting  with  some  degree  of  im- 
patience, until  between  two  and  three  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  we  were  visited  by  Cornplanter, 
his  son,  and  two  other  Indians.  The  chief  in- 
formed us  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  taken 
very  ill  yesterday,  and  that  a  relative  living  in 
his  famiiy  had  fallen  from  a  horse  and  broken 
his  arm,  which  had  prevented  him  from  com- 
ing sooner;  and  now  he  could  not  go  with  us 
for  three  days  on  this  account,  for  which  he 
was  very  sorry  ;  but  if  we  did  not  like  to  wait 
so  long,  he  would  hire  a  guide  and  send  him 
with  us.  We  informed  him,  we  regretted  that 
these  circumstances  prevented  our  having  his 
company,  but  believed  it  would  be  best  for  us 
to  set  oti" to-morrow  morning,  for  we  wished  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  our  friends  in  Canada  ; 
and  in  seven  days  hoped  we  should  meet  him 
at  Buffalo,  where  he  said  he  intended  to  be  on 
that  day,  if  the  state  of  his  family  would  per- 
mit. A  guide  was  accordingly  provided,  who 
engaged  to  call  on  us  to-morrow  morning  by 
sunrise. 


A  heavy  shower  of  rain  this  evening;  the 


river  for  several    days  past  has  been  nearly 
three  feet  higher  than  when  we  first  came. 

7th.  About  sunrise  this  morning,  our  guide, 
Indian  John,  a  chief  that  lives  in  this  town, 
called  on  us.  About  H  o'clock  we  took  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  our  young  Friends, 
and  set  off  for  the  mouth  of  Buffalo.  For 
some  time  after  we  sat  off  this  morning,  my 
mind  was  uncommonlv  easy  and  cheerful,  so 
that  I  passed  along  in  a  lively  and  well-quali- 
fied  state  to  make  travelling  pleasant;  but  be- 
fore evening,  I  found  my  slock  of  spirits  was 
much  exhausted.  About  11  o'clock  we  had  a 
very  heavy  rain,  such  a  one  as  seldom  hap. 
pens.  We  got  very  wet.  When  near  Cattar- 
augus river,  we  passed  through  a  very  rich 
bottom,  with  an  uncommonly  luxuriant  growth 
of  vegetation,  and  about  sunset  arrived  at  the 
stream,  which  we  found  to  be  many  perches 
out  of  its  banks,  at  the  fording  place.  Our 
guide  made  signs  to  us,  that  it  would  run  over 
our  horses'  backs,  and  sweep  them  away.  We 
therefore  concluded  to  pitch  camp,  being  in  an 
open  bottom,  where  there  was  a  pretty  good 
supply  of  grass,  so  that  our  horses  would  have 
done  very  well,  if  it  had  not  been  for  gnats 
and  musquitoes.  We  strudk  up  a  fire,  and 
under  some  bushes  we  had  put  up  to  keep  off 
the  dew,  got  a  pretty  comfortable  night's  rest. 
We  saw  neither  house  nor  cabin  in  this  day's 
ride. 

8th.  The  Cattaraugus  fell  several  inches 
during  the  night,  but  at  the  place  selected  for 
crossing,  the  water  ran  very  swiftly.  We 
made  a  sign  to  our  guide  to  lead  the  way,  he 
being  well  mounted  on  the  largest  horse  in  the 
company,  but  he  showed  evident  marks  of  fear. 
The  task  being  likely  to  fall  upon  me,  I  pulled 
off  my  great  coat  and  tied  it  up  well  behind 
and  raised  my  saddle-bags,  by  putting 
some  luggage  under  them,  and  having  previ- 
ously cut  a  pole  to  carry  in  my  hand,  to  mea- 
sure the  depth  of  the  stream,  1  entered  the 
river  without  much  fear,  though  not  without 
care,  and  found  our  guide  was  mistaken  in  its 
depth.  And  well  for  us  he  was,  for  had  it 
been  as  deep  as  he  supposed,  no  horse  could 
have  stood  before  the  stream.  I  got  safely- 
through,  my  companions  viewing  me  with  anx- 
ious minds.  When  they  saw  me  safely  land- 
ed, they  followed  and  arrived  also  safely  with 
gladdened  hearts.  We  pursued  our  journey 
down  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  stream,  and  in 
ten  miles  arrived  at  a  village  of  Muncy  Indi- 
ans, in  a  champaign  country,  being  the  first 
dwellings  we  have  seen  since  we  left  Alle- 
ghany. 

We  slopped  at  a  house  in  this  village  and 
breakfasted  on  our  own  provisions.  The  town 
and  pasture  land  were  inclosed  in  a  lot  of  12 
or  more  acres,  which  looked  clean,  having  very 
good  pasture  within  the  enclosure.     The  house 
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we  went  into  had  a  large  quantity  of  corn  cious  than  gold.  In  nothing  is  waste  more 
hanging  upon  it;  considerably  more  than  II  ruinous,  or  more  sure  to  bring  unavailing  re- 
saw  all  the  time  1  was  at  Alleghany.  We  un-  grets.  Better  lo  throw  away  money  than 
derstood  they  sell  many  bushels  to  the  white  moments;  for  lime  is  much  more  than  money, 
people  every  year.  Most  of  the  principal  men!  As  we  lose  our  days,  we  incur  an  increasing 
in  the  village,  and  others,  gathered  into  thejri.sk  of  losing  our  souls.  "  The  life-blood  of 
house  where  we  were,  and  a  white  man  living  the  soul  runs  out  in  wasted  time."  The  years 
amongst  them  who  could  interpret,  we  inform- j  which  have  winged  their  flight  have  gone  to 
ed  them  of  what  we  had  been  doing  at  Corn-jtho  recording  angels;  and  what  is  the  "  report 
planter's  settlement  ;  and  of  Friends'  concern  they  have  borne  to  heaven  1"  Will  the  record 
for  the  Indians  in  general;  with  which  they  testify  for  us,  or  against  us,  when  the  throne 
expressed  their  satisfaction  ;  sayisng,  they  took  of  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  set,  and  the  books 
it  very  kind  that  we  had  called  to  see  them  ;  s/mZZ  be  opened? — Extract 
and  to  inform  them  of  what  we  had  been  doins; 


at  Jeniscatego,  for  they  had  heard  something 
about  it.  VVe  then  shook  hands  and  bade 
them  farewell. 

In  about  seven  miles  of  a  swampy,  tedious 
road,  we  arrived  at  Lake  Erie,  and  travelled 
along  the  beach  to  the  mouth  of  ButTalo,  29 
miles.  The  prospect  through  the  remaining 
part  of  the  day  was  pleasant,  rather  heighten- 
ed by  our  having  been  so  long  confined  in 
the  woods.  On  our  left,  the  surf  rolled  gently 
to  the  shore  two  or   three  feet  high  ;  on    our 


Honovr. — In  every  situation  of  life,  religion 
only  Ibrms  the  true  honour  and  happiness  of 
man.  "It  cannot,"  as  one  observes,  "arise 
from  riches,  dignity  of  rank  or  oflice,  nor  from 
what  are  often  called  splendid  actions  of  heroes, 
or  civil  accomplishments  ;"  these  may  be  found 
among  men  of  no  real  integrity,  and  may  cre- 
ate considerable  fame,  but  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  fame  and  true  honour.  The 
former  is  a  loud  and  noisy  applause;  the  latter 
is  a  more  silent  and  internal  homage.     Fame 


riaht,  rocks  and  stones  were  piled  up  in  places,  !_;?oa/s  on  the  breath  of  the  multitude  ;  honour 


from  20  to  60  feet  high,  as  upright  as  the  wall 
of  a  house,  and  in  other  places  projecting  over 
several  feet.  The  bottom  of  these  rocks,  by 
the  beating  of  the  waves,  and  sand  and  gravel, 
was  worn  into  curious  shapes,  and  as  smooth 
as  polished  marble.  In  a  number  of  places 
the  water  came  up  to  the  wall  of  rocks,  beat- 
ing at  times  over  our  heads  ;  and  we  had  lo 
ride  many  perches  in  the  lake,  in  places,  mid- 
dle deep.  It  was  very  dirty  with  beating  the 
sand,  so  that  we  could  not  see  the  bottom,  and 
did  not  know  but  the  next  step  the  horses  made, 
might  take  them  over  their  backs.  At  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  we  met  with  a  company  of 
men  who  were  going  to  run  out  Robert  Mor- 
ris's late  purchase  of  the  Indians  into  town- 
ships ;  John  Thompson,  an  old  accftiaintance 
from  Delaware  county,  being  one  of  the  head 
surveyors.  He  invited  us  to  stay  all  niglit 
with  them,  and  directed  a  tent  to  be  put  up  for 
us.  We  acknowledged  his  kindness  and  ac- 
cepted his  offer.  VVe  were  entertained  with 
much  simplicity  on  bread,  fish,  and  chocolate, 
and  had  a  pretty  good  night's  rest,  which  we 
wanted,  having  travelled  4.5  miles.  For  the 
last  80  miles  there  were  no  inhabitants. 

9th.  Crossed  into  Canada — a  rough  strong 
current  in  the  river — our  boat  narrow  and  tot- 
tering, and  one  of  the  horses  a  little  unruly,  so 
that  we  felt  thankful  when  we  got  safely  on 
shore.  Went  lo  Daniel  Pound's,  whcr 
were  kindly  received,  and  felt  glad  we  were 
once  more  among  our  friends.  In  the  after- 
noon we  paid  a  visit  to  Joel  iVIorris's,  who  were 
much  pleased  in  seeing  us  ;  and  in  the  evening 
went  to  my  old  home,  when  here  last  fall,  at 
our  Friend  Asa  Schooley  and  wife's,  who  were 
truly  glad  to  see  us,  and  wo  them.  Here  we 
got  a  clean  good  bed,  which  we  had  not  had 
since  we  lefl  I'itlsburgh,  having  for  nearly  foui 
weeks  slept  on  the  ground,  or  on  boards  in  oui 
blankets. 

Time  Lost. — One  of  iho  sands  in  the  hour- 
glass of  time  is,  beyond  comparison,  more  pre- 


rests  on  the  judgments  of  the  thinking.  In 
order,  then,  to  discern  where  true  honour  lies, 
we  must  not  look  to  any  adventitious  circum- 
stances—  not  to  any  single  sparkling  quality, 

to  the  whole  of  what  forms  a  man — in  a 
word,  we  must  look  to  the  soul.  It  will  disco- 
.'er  itself  by  a  mind  superior  to  fear,  to  selfish 
nterest  and  corruption,  by  an  ardent  love  to 
he  Supreme  Being,  and  by  a  principle  of  uni- 
form rectitude.     It  will  make  us  neither  afraid 

ashamed  to  discharge  our  duty,  as  it  re- 
lates both  lo  God  and  man.  It  will  influence 
us  to  be  magnanimous  without  being  proud, — 
humble  without  being  mean, — just  without  be- 
ing harsh, — simple  in  our  manners,  but  manly 
in  our  feelings. 

This  honour,  thus  formed  by  the  religion  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  more  independent 
and  more  complete,  than  what  can  be  acquired 
by  any  other  means.  It  is  productive  of  high 
felicity  ;  while  that  honour,  so  called,  which 
arises  from  any  other  principle,  will  resemble 
a  feeble  and  twinkling  flame,  which  is  often 
clouded  by  the  smoke  it  sends  forth,  but  is 
always  wasting,  and  soon  dies  totally  away. 


Misrepresentation. — This,  as  an  excellent 
writer  observes,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
chiefs of  conversation."  Self  love  is  continu- 
ally at  work  to  give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in 
our  own  favour.  How  often  in  society,  olher- 
wise  respectable,  are  we  pained  with  narra- 
tions in  which  prejudice  warps,  and  self-love 
blinds!  How  often  do  we  see  Ihat  withhold- 
ing  part  of  the  truth  answers  the  worst  end  of 
a  falsehood  ! — How  oflen  regret  the  unfair  lurn 
given  to  a  cause  by  placing  a  sentiment  in  one 
point  of  view,  which  the  speaker  had  used  in 
another  I — the  letter  of  truth  preserved,  where 
its  spirit  is  violated  ! — a  superstitious  exactness 
scrupulously  maintained  in  the  undcrparts  of 
n  detail,  in  order  to  impress  such  an  idea  of 
inlegrity  as  shall  gain  credit  for  the  misrepre- 
senlcr,  while  he  is  designedly  mistaking  the 
leading  principle  I  How  may  we  observe  a 
new  charuclcr  given   lo  a  fad  by  a  different 


look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as 
much  as  words  could  have  done  !  A  subtle 
falsehood  which  is  so  made  to  incorporate  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  truth,  that  the  most  skil- 
ful moral  chemist  cannot  analyze  or  separate 
hem  !  for  a  good  misre presenter  knows  Ihat 
a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain  infusion 
of  trulh,  or  it  will  not  go  down.  And  this 
amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  skill  ;  as  too 
mvck  trulh  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mis- 
;hief,  and  too  little  would  destroy  the  belief  of 
he  hearer.  All  that  indefinable  ambiguity 
ind  equivocation, — all  that  prudent  deceit, 
vhich  is  rather  implied  than  expressed, — those 
more  delicate  artifices  of  the  Jesuitical  schools, 
which  allow  us,  when  we  dare  not  deny  a 
trulh,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it,  that 
he  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
ruth  we  heard  ;  these,  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  simulation  and  dissimulation,  will  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  conversation 
of  every  true,  vigilant  Christian. 

Fall  of  Meteoric  Stones  in  Iowa, 

From  a  late  number  of  Silliman's  .Journal  of 
Science,  we  copy  the  following  letter  from 
Reuben  Gaylord,  of  Hartford,  Desmoines  Co., 
Iowa,  to  Charles  U.  Shepard,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Amherst  College,  Mass.  : 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1847,  at  about 
ten  minutes  before  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, the  attention  of  the  people  in  this  region 
was  arrested  by  a  rumbling  noise  as  of  distant 
thunder  ;  then  three  reports  were  heard  one  af- 
ter another  in  quick  succession,  like  the  blast- 
ing of  rocks  or  the  firing  of  a  heavy  cannon 
half  a  mile  distant.  These  were  succeeded  by 
several  fainter  reports,  like  firing  of  small  arms 
in  platoons.  Then  there  was  a  whizzing  sound 
heard  in  different  directions,  as  of  bullets  pass- 
ing through  the  air. 

Two  men  were  standing  together  where  they 
were  at  work  ;  they  followed  with  llieir  eye  the 
direction  of  one  of  these  sounds,  and  they  saw 
about  seventy  rods  from  them  the  snow  fly. 
They  went  to  the  spot.  A  slone  had  fallen 
upon  the  snow,  had  bounded  twice,  ihe  first 
lime  as  supposed  about  eight  feet,  and  Ihe  sec- 
ond lime  about  two  feet.  The  slone  weighed 
two  pounds  and  ten  ounces.  The  same  per- 
sons heard  another  stone  strike  as  it  fell,  sup- 
posed lo  be  small,  but  they  could  not  find  it. 
Some  lime  in  the  spring  another  stone  was 
found  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  west  from 
the  place  where  this  fell.  It  was  in  two  pieces 
lying  together,  weighing  forty-six  pounds. 
Another  fragment,  a  portion  of  ihe  same  rock, 
was  found  about  half  a  mile  from  the  former, 
which  from  ihe  description  I  had  of  it,  I  judge 
would  weigh  about  fifly  pounds.  These  were 
coated  with  a  thin  black  covering.  The  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  their  composition  seemed  to 
be  sandstone.  They  are  fidl  of  minute  brilli- 
ant particles,  and  occasionally  a  small  lump 
of  some  metal  is  lobe  found.  Inclosed  in  this 
sheet  1  send  you  three  or  four  small  ones. 
Some  were  taken  out  as  large  nearly  as  a  grain 
of  corn.  A  man  from  whom  I  obtained  a  frng- 
nienl,  insisted  that  they  were  silver.  He  had 
ground  up  a  considerable  portion  of  Ihe  rock 
to  obtain  this  silver,  and  he  ihoughl  he  had 
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saved  enough  to  make  tilty  cents  (half  a  dol- 
lar.) Tlie  above  stones  are  all  that  have  been 
found,  as  far  as  I  could  learn.  The  atmos- 
phere at  the  time  of  this  phenoincna  was  most-  j 
iy  clear,  somewhat  hazy,  so  warm  as  to  cause 
the  snow  on  the  ground  to  be  somewhat  solt.  j 
The  noise  was  heard  distinctly  to  a  distance  | 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  every  direction.  At  | 
a  distanceof  ten  milesineach  direction  the  sound 
was  like  the  rolling  of  a  heavy  wagon  passing 
swiftly  over  frozen  ground.  Smoke  was  seen 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  seemed 
to  proceed.  The  smoke  appeared  in  two  places, 
apparently  about  sis  or  eight  leet  apart,  above 
the  elevation  of  light  clouds,  and  having  a  cir- 
cular motion,  'i'he  motion  of  the  meteoric 
body  was  supposed,  from  the  re|iorts  which 
were  heard,  to  be  towards  the  south-east,  or 
rather  the  south  of  east. 
Hartford,  July  12th,  1847. 

Christian  Firmness,  and  Divine  Support. 

Obadiah  Holmes  was  born  in  Reston,  Lan- 
cashire, (Eng.)  in  1606,  of  highly  respectable 
parents,  from  whom  he  received  a  good  educa- 
tion. He  became  pious  at  an  early  age,  and 
came  to  America  in  1639.  He  was  then  a 
member  of  the  Congregationalists,  at  Salem. 
About  eleven  years  after  he  became  a  Baptist, 
at  Newport  ;  and  in  1650,  in  company  with 
two  persons,  Clark  and  Crandal,  he  was  ar- 
rested at  Lynn,  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
sent  to  prison  in  Boston.  Tiie  sentence  of  the 
court  on  these  worthy  men  was,  that  they  should 
pay,  Crandal  five,  Clark  twenty,  and  Holmes 
thirty  pounds,  or  be  publicly  whipped.  All 
declined  paying  the  fine  ;  but  Clark's  friends 
paid  his  without  his  consent  ;  and  Crandal  was 
released  on  his  promise  of  appearing  at  the 
next  court.  On  Obadiah  Holmes  the  sentence 
was  executed  with  much  severity,  (thirty  strokes 
with  a  three-corded  whip,)  "  so  that  I'or  many 
days,"  Governor  Jenks  remarks,  "  he  could 
take  no  rest ;  but  as  he  lay  upon  his  knees  and 
elbows,  not  being  able  to  suffer  any  part  of  his 
body  to  touch  the  bed  whereon  he  lay." 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  his  own 
simple  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction,  as 
preserved  by  Benedict,  or  more  honourable  to 
his  Christian  character.  On  hearing  his  sen- 
tence pronounced,  the  good  man  said :  "  1 
bless  God  that  I  am  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
for  the  name  of  Jesus."  While  in  private, 
seeking  strength  of  God,  he  says  he  was 
strongly  tempted  with  this  thought,  "  Kemcm- 
ber  thyself,  thy  birth,  breeding,  and  friends  : 
thy  wife,  children,  name,  and  credit ;"  but,  he 
adds,  "  as  this  was  sudden,  so  there  came  in 
sweetly  from  the  Lord  as  sudden,  this  answer, 
'Tis  for  my  Lord  :  I  must  not  deny  him  before 
the  sons  of  men,  (for  that  were  to  set  men 
above  him,)  but  rather  lose  all,  vea,  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  mine  own  life  also."  And  at  the 
place  of  execution  his  support  was  such  as  to 
illustrate  the  source  of  the  astonishing  fortitude 
of  the  early  martyrs.  "  It  pleased  the  Lord," 
lie  observes,  "  to  come  in,  and  so  to  fill  my 
heart  and  tongue  as  a  vessel  full,  that  with  an 
audible  voice  1  broke  forth,  praying  unto  the 
Lord  not  to  lay  this  sin  to  their  charge:  and 
telling  the  people  that  now  1  found  he  did  not 


fail  me,  and  therefore  now  I  should  trust  Him 
forever  who  failed  me  not : — for  in  truth  as  the 
strokes  fell  on  me,  1  had  such  a  spiritual  ma- 
nifestation of  God's  presence  as  1  never  before 
had,  nor  felt,  nor  can  with  fleshly  tongue  ex- 
press:  and  the  outward  pain  was  so  removed 
I'rom  me  that  in  a  manner  I  felt  it  not.  1  told 
the  magistrates  you   have   struck    irie  as  with 

s  ;  1  pray  God,  (who  hath  made  it  easy  to 
me,)  that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  your  charge." 
On  his  recovery  and  return  home,  he  observes, 

e  brethren  of  our  town  having  taken  pains 
to  meet  me  four  miles  in  the  woods,  we  there 
rejoiced  together  in  the  Lord."  He  died  in 
16«'2,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  leaving  eight 
children. 


Tlic  Oltl  Way,  ami  flie  Only  Way. 

"  I  can  remember  that  in  the  first  notable 
n-breaking  of  the  power  of  God  upon  my  soul, 
or  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  me, 
the  first  opening  in  the  same  unto  me  thereby, 
was,  a  true  discovery  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
in  the  mystery  ;  upon  which  1  saw  1  had  been 
feeding  with  all  the  carnal  professors  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  how  we  had  made  a  profession  of 
that  which  we  had  no  possession  of;  but  our 
souls  were  in  the  death,  I'eeding  upon  the  talk 
of  that  which  the  saints  of  old  did  enjoy  :  and 
herein  I  saw  there  was  no  getting  to  the  tree 
of  lite,  that  our  souls  might  be  healed  by  the 
leaves  of  it,  and  so  feed  upon  the  fruit  thereof, 
that  we  miglit  live  forever,  but  as  there  was 
a  coming  under  the  wounding,  slaying  sword 
that  Christ  brings,  by  which  the  life  of  the  old 
man  comes  to  be  destroyed,  who  would  still 
live  in  sin,  and  serve  it,  and  yet  profess  faith 
in  Christ,  and  to  be  his  servant,  (which  is  im- 
possible, according  to  Christ's  own  saying, 
'  no  man  can  serve  two  masters,'  &c..  Mall. 
vi.  2-1).  I  saw  there  was  no  remedy, — either 
I  must  be  buried  by  that  fiery  baptism  of  Christ 
with  him  into  death,  or  else  there  could  be  no 
rising  with  him  into  newness  of  lile  ;  there 
might  be  a  rising  into  neuness  of  profession, 
notion  and  u'07-cls  ;  but  that  would  not  do,  it 
was  newness  of  lite  I  must  come  to,  the  other 
I  had  tried  over  and  over.  I  saw  I  must  die 
with  him,  or  be  planted  with  him  in  the  like- 
ness of  death,  that  is,  die  unto  sin,  if  ever  1 
came  to  be  planted  with  him  in  the  likeness  of 
his  resurrection,  and  so  live  unto  God  ;  accord- 
ing to  Romans  vi.  Then  when  things  thus 
opened  in  me,  I  saw  we  had  all  been  deceived, 
in  thinking  while  we  lived  in  the  flesh,  and  after 
the  flesh,  and  so  in  the  death,  and  feeding  upon 
the  tree  of  knowledi^e,  wiiich  was  forbidden 
for  food,  we  might  make  such  a  profession  as 
might  biing  us  to  reap  life  everlasting.  But  1 
soon  saw  such  as  a  man  lived  after — such  as 
a  man  sowed,  such  should  he  reap,  and  not 
what  a  man  professed  or  what  he  talked  of; 
and  then  1  was  willing  to  bow  to  the  cross, 
and  come  under  the  fiery  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
and  let  that  which  was  consumable  be  destroy- 
ed, that  my  soul  might  be  saved,  and  come  to 
possess  that  which  would  endure  and  abide, 
and  which  could  not  be  shaken.  Thus  were 
the  heavens  shaken  also  as  well  as  the  earth, 
that  that  which  could  not  be  shaken  might  rf 
I  main  :  and  so  that  which   condemned   the  ev 


fruits  of  the  flesh,  (as  they  were  owned  by  us 
to  be  in  our  profession,)  both  in  our  loose  con- 
versation, and  also  in  the  desires  of  our  hearts 
and  fleshly  lusts,  which  therein  sprang,  even 
the  same  Light  and  true  Witness  did  discover 
and  condemn  our  fleshly  profession  of  religion 
in  that  same  nature  and  mind,  which  brought 
(brth  evil,  or  in  which  evil  did  dwell  and  rule  ; 
and  so  came  our  heaven  to  be  shaken,  and  our 
covering  and  garment  to  be  taken  away,  and 
we  left  comfortless  and  naked,  destitute  and 
without  a  habitation.  And  then  we  saw  our 
sacrificing  and  our  sinning  to  be  alike  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;  for  our  prayers  were  rejected, 
and  all  loathed,  because  both  were  done  in  one 
nature,  and  from  one  and  the  same  seed  and 
corrupt  heart;  and  therefore,  it  came  to  be 
wiih  us  as  with  Judah  of  old,  as  may  be  read, 
Isaiah  i.  and  Ixvi.  3,  where  the  Lord  told  Jn- 
dali,  their  killing  an  ox,  their  sacrificing  a 
lamb,  their  ofl'ering  an  oblation  and  burnitrg 
incense,  was  as  the  slaying  of  a  man,  cutting 
off' a  dog's  neck,  offering  swine's  blood,  and 
blessing  an  idol.  And  thus  we  saw,  for  want 
of  righteousness,  and  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord,  and  forsaking  our  own 
ways  and  that  which  was  evil,  our  religion 
was  loathed  by  the  Lord,  and  we  rejected  in 
all  our  doings,  and  left  in  desolation  and  bar- 
renness ;  for  whatever  we  might  pretend,  that 
itrue  saying  must  stand,  a  good  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  bad  fruit,  nor  a  bad  tree  good 
fruit ;  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

Thus  things  opened  wonderfully  in  us, 
and  we  saw  not  only  common  sins  which  all 
confess  so  to  be,  though  they  live  in  them, — 
but  also  the  hypocrisy  and  sinfulness  of  the 
professors  of  religion,  even  in  their  religion  ; 
hich  was  performed  out  of  the  true  spirit  of 
race  and  life,  which  in  the  mystery  is  the 
salt  that  every  gospel  sacrifice  is  to  be  season- 
ed withal,  according  to  the  example  in  the  fig- 
*  *  And  being  cleansed  and  made  meet, 
we  came  to  have  a  great  delight  in  waiting 
upon  the  Word  in  our  hearts,  for  the  milk 
thereof,  which  Peter  speaks  of  1  Pet.  ii.  2;  in 
our  so  waiting,  we  received  the  milk,  or  virtue 
thereof,  and  grew  thereby,  and  were  fed  with 
he  heavenly'food  that  rightly  nourished  our 
souls  ;  and  so  we  came  to  receive  more  and 
more  of  the  Spirit  of  Grace  and  Life  from 
Christ  our  Saviour  who  is  full  of  it,  in  whom 
the  fulness  dwells.  In  the  power  thereof  we 
worshipped  the  Father,  who  is  a  spirit,  and 
we  wailed  upon  the  teachings  of  his  grace  in 
our  hearts;  and  he  taught  us  thereby  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live 
righteously,  godly  and  soberly  in  tiiis  present 
evil  world.  Thus  we  came  to  know  the  true 
Teacher,  which  the  saints  of  old  did  witness, 
as  sailh  the  Apostle,  Titus  ii.  12,  and  lliciv- 
Ibre  wanted  not  a  teacher,  nor  true  Divine  in- 
structions, though  we  had  left  the  hireling 
priests,  and  also  other  high-flown  nolionists, 
and  sat  down  together  in  silence  ;  for  this  was 
our  desire,  to  have  all  flesh  silenced  before  the 
Lord  and  his  power,  both  in  our  hearts  and 
from  without.  And  as  we  thus  came  into  true 
silence,  and  inward  stillness,  we  began  to  hear 
the  voice  of  Him,  who  said,  he  was  the  resur- 
rection and  the  life ;  and  he  said  unto  us.  Live, 
and  gave  unto  our   souls    life;    and    this    holy 
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gift  which  he  hath  given,  has  been  in  us  as  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  eternal  life, 
according  to  his  promise:  and  therefore  hath 
it  been  our  delight  all  along  to  wait  upon  it,  and 
draw  nigh  with  our  spirits  unto  it,  both  in  our 
meetings,  and  also  at  other  times ;  that  we 
might  both  be  taught  and  saved  by  it,  for  by 
it  the  saints  were  saved  through  faith,  as  Paul 
wrote  to  them,  Ephes.  ii.  8."  ' 

J.    BURNYEAT. 


THIS  IS  THE  HOUR. 

The  following  selection,  though  perhaps,  familial 
to  many,  is  made  partly  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  name  of  the  author.  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
"The  Friend"  should  know  the  author's  name,  he 
would  oblige  the  selector  by  informing  him  through 
the  medium  of"  The  Friend." 

This  is  the  hour  when  memory  wakes 


..our  wnen  memory  wi 

Visions  of  joy  that  could  not  last; 
This  is  the  hour  when  fancy  takes 


A  survey 


past. 


She  brings  before  the  pensiire  mind. 
The  hallow'd  scenes  of  earlier  years; 
And  friends  who  long  have  been  consign'd. 
To  silence  and  to  tears  ! 

The  revr  we  liked— the  one  we  loved  ; 
A  sacred  band  comes  stealing  on  : 
And  many  a  form  far  hence  removed. 

And  many  a  pleasure  gone. 

Friendships  that  now  in  death  are  hush'd. 
And  young  affection's  broken  chain  ; 
And  hopes  that  fate  too  quickly  crush'd, 
In  memory  bloom  again. 

Few  watch  the  fading  gleams  of  day, 
But  muse  on  joys  as  quickly  flown  ; 
Tint,  after  tint, "they  died  away. 

Till  all  at  last  were  gone. 

This  is  the  hour  when  memory  wreathes 

Her  spells  round  joys  that  would  not  last; 

This  is  the  hour  when  memory  breathes, 

A  sigh  to  pleasures  past. 


John  [Iriffitli. 

(Concl.irtecl  from  page  45) 

In  lliG  same  e.\cel!ent  little  book  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  and  much  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  as  applicable  to  our  own 
times  as  to  the  day  in  which  it  was  written, 
John  Griffith  says,  with  respect  to  the  nature 
and  usefulness  of  Christian  discipline: 

"  To  be  capable  of  acting  rightly  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church,  man  must  be  born  of  the 
Spirit,  or  from  above,  and  receive  a  qualifica- 
tion from  the  Holy  Ghost  for  that  work.  Such 
are  the  only  qualified  persons  for  maintaining 
good  order  in  the  churches,  whether  young, 
old,  or  middle-aged,  male  or  female,  and  should 
be  regarded  as  those  who  are  set  over  others 
in  the  Lord.  These  are  seen  and  esteemed 
highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake,  by  the 
discerning  in  the  church,  though  they  may  be 
of  a  low  degree  ;  yet,  hcing  alice  in  the  truth, 
they  can  savour  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
conveyed  to  them  through  these  favoured  in- 
struments; and  also  reject  the  things  which  be 
of  men,  when  iiitrudi'd  into  God's  work  ;  be- 
cause the  innocent  life  raised  up  in  them  is 
burthened    and     grieved    I  herewith.     Nothing 


can  more  afflict  the  souls  of  such,  than  the 
darkening  counsel  by  a  multitude  of  words 
without  knowledge." 

"  Giving  a  latitude  to  human  abilities  in  re- 
ligion and  the  concerns  thereof,  hath  opened 
the  door  wide  for  antichrist  to  become  almost 
an  universal  monarch.  It  is  that,  by  which 
he  hath  got  great  footing  amongst  all  the  di- 
visions of  Christian  professors  ;  ours  in  a  sor- 
rowful manner  with  respect  to  individuals,  as 
well  as  others  ;  yet  a  living  body  are  preserv- 
ed. These,  through  the  Divine  blessing,  pre- 
vent his  taking  possession  of  the  church,  as  he 
has  done  of  others.  The  eyes  and  cry  of  j  spirits, 
these  are  to  the  Lord,  whom  they  know  to  be  ' 
their  sufficiency  ;  and  that  unless  He  ordain 
salvation  as  walls  and  bulwarks  to  keep  our 
city,  in  vain  are  all  human  endeavours. 

"  When  I  have  considered  the  low,  indiffer- 
eut,  languid  stale  of  those  under  our  name  in 
many  places,  chiefly  occasioned  by  an  inordi- 
nate love  of  the  world  and  tjie  things  thereof 
my  soul  hath  been  deeply  humbled  in  awful 
prostration  before  Him  ;  when  I  have  beheld 
his  wonderful  condescension,  in  still  shining 
forth  upon  us,  as  from  between  the  cherubims 
of  his  glory,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  by  turning 
away  the  captivity  of  many  of  his  Israel,  and 
seeking  to  rebuild  her  waste  places,  and  there- 
by to  revive  her  ancient  beauty.  He  is  pleas- 
ed to  continue  unto  us  some  judges  as  at  the 
first,  and  counsellors  as  at  the  beginning, 
though  hut  few  in  number  when  compared  to 
the  bulk.  May  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest 
raise  many  more  faithful  labourers,  and  send 
them  into  his  harvest,  even  such  as  are  describ- 
ed by  the  evangelical  prophet  Isaiah  !  '  The 
sinners  in  Sion  are  afraid,  fearfulness  hath 
surprised  the  hypocrites.  Who  among  us  shall 
dwell  with  the  devouring  fire?  Who  amongst 
us  shall  dwell  with  everlasting  burnings?  He 
that  walTieth  righteously,  and  speaketh  upright- 
ly ;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain  of  oppressions, 
that  shiiketh  his  hands  from  holding  of  bribes, 
that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood, 
and  shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil :  he  shall 
dwell  on  high  :  his  place  of  defence  shall  be 
the  munition  of  rocks  ;  bread  shall  be  given 
him  ;  his  waters  shall  be  sure.' 

"  Oh  I  how  sorrowful  it  is  for  the  Lord's 
messengers  to  view  the  great  prevalence  of  un- 
faithfulness in  large  numbers,  in  most  branches 
of  our  Christian  testimony  I  much  whereof  hath 
been  greatly  owing  to  the  laxness  of  discipline. 
Those  who  should  have  been,  above  all  other 
considerations,  waiting  for  fresh  and  renewed 
ability  from  God  to  build  his  house,  have  been 
most  of  all  endeavouring  to  build  themselves 
and  posterity  uncertain  houses  in  earthly  inhe- 
ritances ;  living  at  ease  in  their  ceiled  houses, 
whilbt  the  ark  of  the  testimony  of  God  hath 
been  exposed.  Dreadful  will  the  account  be, 
such  will  have  to  render,  who  have  hid  their 
Loid's  money  in  the  earth,  having  wrapped  it 
in  a  napkin,  viz.,  a  decent  form  of  religion. 
The  Lord  hath  opened  eyes  that  see  them 
through  their  fig-leaf  covering,  in  most  or  all 
the  ranks  of  his  people;  though  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  they  have  closed  their  own  eyes,  ex- 
cept towards  the  woild.  In  thiit  they  may  be 
clear-sighted,  it  being  their  kingdom.  Some 
of  these  may  presume,  from  their  long  profes- 


sion, wherein  perhaps  they  have  taken  care 
(as  far  as  appears  to  man's  eye,)  to  preserve 
a  reputation  free  from  spots  or  blemishes  ;  and 
they  also  having  a  pretty  large  stock  of  wealth, 
in  the  getting  whereof  they  may  have  not  only 
dried  up  the  tenderness  of  religion  in  them- 
selves, but  also  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the 
ruin  of  their  children,  or  those  that  succeed 
them  in  their  possessions  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  some  such  may  take  upon  them  to  be 
active  members  in  the  meetings  where  they 
belong.  Very  lamentable  indeed  are  the  states 
of  meetings,  managed  by  such  unsanctified 
rhe  King  of  Sion  is  banished  from 
their  councils;  and  the  precious  sons  and 
daughters  thereof  are  hut  as  suffering  untness- 
es  for  God,  clothed  as  in  sackcloth  ;  and  the 
seed  of  God,  which  should  have  dominion  in 
all  our  meetings,  is  depressed." 

"It  is  a  mournful  truth,  that  among  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel,  there  aie  but  kw, 
in  comparison,  who  really  stand  quite  upright, 
as  pillars  in  God's  house;  who  cannot  he  at 
all  warped  by  fear,  interest,  favour,  or  affec- 
tion, but  look  beyond  all,  singly  at  truth  and 
righteousness.  Oh !  what  mean  cringing, 
stooping,  and  temporizing,  is  to  be  found  in 
some!  It  is  my  son,  daughter,  near  relation, 
or  friend,  that  I  am  loath  to  offend,  lest  I  should 
suffer  in  my  interest  or  reputation,  or  shall 
gain  his  or  her  ill-will.  This  spirit  icill  never 
dwell  on  high ;  but  must  have  its  portion 
amongst  the  lisarful  and  the  unbelieving  ;  and 
unless  such  repent,  they  will  be  ranked  with 
those  that  deny  Christ  before  men.  True  zeal 
and  sound  judgment  is  often  rejected  by  this 
sort,  whether  it  comes  from  individuals,  or 
meetings ;  nay  even  by  some,  when  it  is  the 
mature  result  of  the  largest  body  under  the 
direction  of  the  best  wisdom,  if  they  do  not 
find  it  agree  with  their  unsanctified  understand- 
ings ;  which  it  would  be  strange  if  it  should,  as 
it  comes  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth. 

"  Those  whose  principal  view  is  only  main- 
taining the  form  or  outward  character  in  reli- 
gion, feel  very  little  or  no  pain  on  account  of 
the  disorderly  practices  of  their  fellow-mem- 
bers, and  therefore  they  can  easily  daub  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  smooth  all  over,  cry- 
ing. Peace,  before  judgment  has  laid  hold  of 
the  transgressing  part ;  and  all  this  done  vnder 
the  specious  pretence  of  charity  and  Christian 
tenderness.  Yet  when  any  in  godly  zeal  are 
constrained  to  show  the  pernicious  consequence 
of  healing  the  wounds  of  the  daughter  of  Sion 
deceitfully,  some  such  soon  discover  they  are 
too  much  strangers  to  true  charity,  by  iheir 
opposition  to  sound  judgment,  and  those  exer- 
cised therein,  that  thi;  wounds  might  he  sea?-rh- 
ed  to  the  bottom.  Here  something  of  a  perse- 
cuting spirit  appears,  and  the  bitter  leaven  of 
the  Pharisee  is  discovered,  striking  at  the  life 
of  religion.  But,  agreeable  to  the  usual  craft 
of  antichrist,  they  must  call  a  godly  concern 
and  labour  by  a  contrary  name,  or  they  could 
not  smite  at  it  with  any  colour  of  reason. 
Such  honest  labourers  have  sometimes  been 
represented  as  enthusiasts,  too  hot  in  their 
zeal,  disturbers  of  the  church's  pence,  &c. 
When  there  is  a  peace  in  the  church  with 
wrong  things,  it  is  much  belter  broke  than 
kept.     I  take  it  that  it  was   in  lliis  sense  our 
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Lord  said  :  '  I  came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth, 
but  a  sword.'  It  was  a  woeful  peace  to  Israel, 
when  they  became  so  reconciled  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land,  as  to  suffer  them  to  dwell 
therein,  contrary  to  the  express  command  of 
God! 

"  When  the  upright  in  heart  cannot  for 
Sion's  sake  hold  their  peace,  their  spirits  being 
truly  enlightened  to  search  Jerusalem,  it  is  very 
dangerous  for  any  to  obstruct,  oppose,  or  even 
to  discourage  them  in  such  a  godly  undertak- 
ing. The  voice  of  their  Almighty  Helper  is, 
♦Touch  not  mine  anointed  ;"for  He  will  cer- 
tainly vindicate  His  oicn  cause  in  their  hands, 
and  will  recompense  any  injury  done  to  it,  or 
them,  as  if  done  to  himself;  so  that  all  had 
need  to  know  well  what  they  do,  and  what 
spirit  bears  rule  within  them." 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  47.) 

About  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  American 
Revolution,  many  persons  who  had  been  dis- 
owned by  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  various 
breaches  of  its  rules  and  principles,  combined 
to  obtain  part  of  its  property.  They  knew  that 
the  war  spirit  was  predominant  amongst  the 
citizens  generally,  and  that  all  the  advocates 
of  peace, — all  who  could  not  conscientiously 
bear  arms, — were  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
dislike.  To  effect  their  end,  they  drew  up  a 
petition  to  the  legislature  of  the  State,  praying 
that  it  might  interfere  on  their  behalf.  The 
following  is  the  preamble  to  the  pelition  : 

"  To  the  Representatives  of  the  Freemen  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  Gene- 
ral Assembly  met.  Divers  freemen  of  the  said 
commonwealth  beg  leave  to  show.  That,  by 
the  laws  of  the  State,  religious  societies  of  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  hold  lots  of  ground  for  the 
purposesof  erecting  thereon  houses  for  worship 
and  school-houses,  and  for  burying-grounds : 
That  the  people  called  Quakers,  in  cfivers  parts 
of  the  Slate  have  accordingly  possessed  them- 
selves of  such  estates  and  others  :  That  your 
petitioners  are  not  only  by  birth,  but  some  of 
lis  also  by  subscription  to  the  common  stock, 
and  by  subscription  for  particular  purchases, 
&c.,  justly  entitled  to  the  common  use  and 
possession  of  the  estates  so  held  by  the  said 
people." 

The  petition  then  goes  on  to  say  that  "  great 
numbers  of  persons  have  been  disowned  by 
the  leading  men  of  that  Society."  Some  for 
affirming  allegiance  ;  some  for  holding  olfices 
under  the  State,  and  the  United  States  ;  many 
for  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  our  invaded 
country  ;  and  some  for  paying  taxes.  Among 
other  causes  of  complaint  against  the  faithful 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  follow- 
lowing  finds  place  in  the  petition  :  "  Certain 
men  among  these  people,  have  assumed  and 
exercised  a  pretended  right  to  refuse,  or  to 
grant  as  of  favour,  at  their  discretion  and  plea- 
sure, the  interment  of  the  dead  in  the  burying- 
ground  granted  in  common  to  their  and  our 
ancestors," — of  which  two  contrasted  instances 
are  alleged  :  One  man,  who  died  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  was  denied  the  right  of 


burial,  "  because  he  had  borne  arms  and  had 
been  concerned  in  war."  Another  man,  "hav- 
ing no  pretensions  of  right,  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  an  attempt  to  bribe  the  pilots  of  the 
State  to  conduct  the  British  fleet  into  our  har- 
bour, condemned,  hanged,  and  buried  in  other 
ground,  was,  long  after  taken  up  and  interred, 
by  their  order,  among  our  Friends." 

The  petitioners  having  by  these  and  by 
other  assertions,  endeavoured  to  infuse  preju- 
dice into  the  minds  of  the  legislators,  close 
their  document  thus  :  "  We  pray  this  honour- 
able house,  in  whose  justice  and  wisdom  we 
confide,  will  grant  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  foi 
recognizing  the  right  of  persons  disowned  by 
the  people  called  Quakers,  to  hold  in  common 
with  others  of  that  Society,  the  meeting-houses, 
school-houses,  burying-grounds,  lots  of  land, 
and  other  the  estates  held  by  that  people  as  a 
religious  Society  ;  and  to  recognize  their  right 
to  search,  examine,  and  take  copies  of  the  re- 
cords, books  and  papers  of  tlTe  said  Society, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing such  estates,  proving  marriages,  ascertain- 
ing descents,  and  securing  their  rights,  and 
other  purposes  as  they  may  have  occasion  ; 
and  to  enable  those  so  disowned,  to  purchase 
and  hold  such  estates,  as  other  religious  socie- 
ties are  by  law  entitled  to  hold  and  enjoy." 

This  petition  was  signed  by  Timothy  Mat- 
lack,  and  about  sixty  others. 

In  answer  thereto,  the  jMeeting  for  Suffer- 
ings drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  they  state 
they  find  this  petition  "  artfully  designed  to 
impress  your  minds  with  unfavourable  senti- 
ments by  misrepresentations  and  injurious 
charges  against  us,  which  we  hope  we  are  able 
to  confute  to  your  satisfaction,  so  as  to  obviate 
the  evil  intention  of  this  attack  upon  our  reli- 
gious and  civil  rights  and  liberties."  "  We 
apprehend  that  when  any  religiously  united 
body  hath  in  its  collective  capacity  according 
to  the  understanding  received  from  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  agreeable  to  Holy  Scripture,  fixed 
the  terms  of  its  communion,  it  has  a  right  in 
all  points  it  deems  material,  to  see  that  they 
are  preserved  inviolate  by  its  members,  and  to 
acknowledge  or  reject  any,  according  to  their 
faithfulness  or  unfaithfulness  thereunto."  "The 
religious  liberty  of  a  person  consists  not  in  a 
power  to  impose  himself  upon  any  religious 
Society  against  the  rules  of  its  communion,  but 
n  a  freedom  to  join  himself  to  one  whose  rules, 
doctrine  and  worship  are  conformable  to  his 
conscience."  "  Every  one  who  huth  espoused 
opinions  different  from  those  of  the  People  call- 
ed Quakers,  is  at  liberty  to  leave  them  and 
join  himself  to  any  other  people.  This  cannot 
be  styled  a  hard  or  unjust  measure.  Freedom 
of  inquiry  is  allowed,  and  liberty  of  action  is 
allowed,  so  far  as  can  be  consistent  with  the 
nature  and  peace  of  society."  Having  stated 
hat  the  right  to  disown  members  who  violate 
the  doctrines  and  rules  of  the  Society  was  con- 
sistent with  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  had  been 
publicly  established  by  learned  Judges  in  Great 
Britain,  they  admit  that  many  of  the  petition- 
ers did  stand  so  disowned.     "  Divers  from  ten 

twenty   years."     "  The    causes    for    their 

kes  we  do  not  choose  to  revive,  unless  they 

should  make  it  unavoidable.     There  are  also 


in  the  number  such  who  were  never  acknow- 
ledged members  amongst  us." 

After  stating  the  privilege  every  person  has 
of  appealing  against  the  judgment  of  the  meet- 
ing which  disowned  him,  to  the  Quarterly,  and 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  memorial  has  a  kv/ 
words  about  Friends'  testimony  against  war, 
and  the  taking  of  the  "  test," — and  then  states 
that  the  members  of  the  Meeting  for  Suflerings 
knew  of  none  disowned  for  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  support  government.  In  reference  to 
the  two  "contrasted  instances,"  specified  in 
the  petition,  they  say,  the  first  was  "  a  person 
who  made  no  profession  with  us  ;  resided  and 
died  several  miles  from  the  city."  "  There 
was  an  application  made  for  the  interment  of 
the  other  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  but  as 
he  made  no  profession  with  us,  as  well  as  in 
consideration  of  his  death,  it  was  disallowed. 
The  body  being  afterwards  taken  up  and  re- 
moved to  our  ground,  was  known  to  very  k\v 
at  the  time;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  heard  of,  it 
caused  great  uneasiness  to  our  brethren  in  the 
city,  who  manifested  their  disapprobation  of 
the  unadvised  measure."  The  memorial  shows 
that  all  applications  for  transcripts  from  the 
records  for  ascertaining  descents,  proving  births 
and  mariages,  had  always  been  allowed  ;  and 
then  stales  that  the  petitioners  "  do  not  agree 
with  us  on  ihe  fundamentals  of  our  faith,  and 
what  has  been  the  uniform  practice  from  our 
first  becoming  a  united  Society." 

The  assembly  not  acting  as  the  petitioners 
desired,  many  months  afterwards  a  second 
paper  was  drawn  up,  entitled  "  The  Memorial 
and  Remonstrance  of  Isaac  Howell  and  White 
Matlack,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others, 
who  have  been  disowned  by  the  People  called 
Quakers,"  &c.  This  was  in  general  but  a  re- 
iteration of  the  first  petition,  and  closed  with 
the  paragraph  of  the  other  |)raying  "  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill." 

On  its  reception  the  "  assembly"  referred  it 
to  a  committee.  That  committee  met  on  the 
16th  day  of  the  Ninth  month,  1782.  T.  M. 
and  others  representing  the  petitioners  were 
present  to  enforce  their  views,  whilst  Nicholas 
Wain  and  a  few  members  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings,  were  there  to  rebut  them. 

The  '  Memorial  and  Remonstrance  of  Isaac 
Howell  and  While  Matlack'  was  first  read  ; 
then  the  petition  of  Timothy  Matlack  and 
others ;  after  which  the  petitioners  produced 
their  evidence.  Nicholas  Wain  quietly  listen- 
ed to  the  various  testimonies  given  in  relation  to 
the  disownment  of  individuals  ;  and  by  the  time 
the  accusers  were  fairly  through  withlheir  evi- 
dence, he  had  determined  on  his  course  of  action. 
He  perceived  that  the  principal  instigators  and 
leaders  in  the  business,  carefully  kept  iheir 
own  cases  out  of  sight ;  and  he  knevv  their  rea- 
sons. Addressing  the  commitlee,  he  coolly 
stated,  that  it  was  true,  that  a  number  of  the 
individuals  who  were  gathered  there  to  com- 
plain against  Friends,  had  been  disowned  by 
them,  and  that  on  various  accounts.  Then 
turning  suddenly  round  to  one  who  had  been 
disowned  for  cock-fighting,  while  dry  hu- 
mour played  even  in  the  close  searching  scru- 
tiny of  his  glance,  he  said,  "  What  wast  thou 
disowned  for?"  This  unexpected  turn,  com 
pletely  confounded  this  coveter  of  other  peo 
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pie's  properly;  he  dared  not  answer;  and  his 
confusion  made  it  plainly  manifest  to  the  inqui- 
sitive eyes  of  the  committee,  that  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  cause.  The  keen  eye  of  Ni- 
cholas rested  upon  the  quailing  man,  till  he 
thought  the  full  effect  of  such  an  exposure  had 
been  produced  on  the  committee,  and  he  then 
turned  to  a  second,  and  a  third,  each  disowned 
for  something  disreputable,  with  the  like  que- 
ries. These  all  experienced  similar  feelings 
to  those  of  the  little  girl,  who,  on  being  ques- 
tioned about  some  mischief  she  had  been  en- 
gaged in,  replied,  "  I  don't  want  to  talk  !"  They 
were  sensible  that  their  designs  had  been  baf- 
fled, and  that  the  committee  must  have  seen, 
that  however  fair  their  representations,  the 
principals  engaged  in  the  business,  had  been 
disowned  for  no  love  of  country  or  devotion  to 
its  cause.  The  committee  soon  adjourned. 
At  its  next  sitting,  the  prosecutors  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  appointed  hour,  and  Friends  were 
informed  that  their  presence  would  not  be  fur- 
ther needed.  The  legislature  did  not  grant 
the  application  of  the  petitioners. 

Many  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  eccen- 
tricities of  Nicholas  Wain  might  be  added, 
which  are  retained  in  the  memory,  and  serve 
at  times  pleasantly  to  amuse  the  evening  cir- 
cle ;  but  there  is  little  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  a  record  of  the  peculiarities,  which  si«- 
g-uZar/.v  distinguish  one  man  from  others.  The 
mental  characteristics, — the  result  of  industry, 
and  patient  cultivation  of  the  natural  powers, — 
the  spiritual  graces  received  through  close 
watchfulness  and  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit, — these  are  peculiarities 
worthy  of  being  held  up  to  view,  inasmuch,  as 
they  may  by  similar  faithfulness  be  attained 
by  others.  We  may  note  the  peculiarities, 
which  are  defects  in  the  character,  whether 
they  be  the  result  of  constitutional  nervousness, 
or  improper  education,  as  warnings  to  others, 
or  as  that  which  distinguishes  the  man  from 
his  fellows, — but  they  never  should  be  dwelt 
on,  as  eccentricities  pardonable  iir  a  great 
man,  and  as  palliated,  or  justified  by  extraor- 
dinary gifts  and  graces.  Men  of  weak  minds 
are  apt  to  pattern  after  those  who  have  strong 
ones,  and  as  they  cannot  attain  to  that  which 
elevates  their  copy  above  the  common  platform 
of  intellect,  they  content  themselves  with  act- 
ing out  the  foibles  which  they  can  successfully 
imitate. 

Nicholas  Wain,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  fervent  and  instructive,  and  at  times 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  no  ordina- 
ry degree  attended  his  communications. 

It  was  common  within  the  limits  of  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting,  until  within  the  last 
forty  years,  to  hold  a  meeting  for  worship  the 
day  after  each  of  the  country  Quarterly  Meet- 
ings. These  gatherings  were  called  Youths' 
Meetings. 

On  Sixth  day,  the  11th  of  Eighth  month, 
1797,  such  a  meeting  was  held  at  Abington. 
After  the  meeting  had  been  silling  awhile  in 
silence,  a  tall,  slim  man,  iti  the  preacheis' gal- 
lery, whose  head  had  been  for  some  time  bent 
down  between  his  knees,  slowly  rose.  His 
form  bent  over, — his  silk  cap  and  white  dress, 
— might  have  drawn  a  smile  from  the  heedless 
stranger,  who  had  dropt  in  out  of  curiosity,  or 


for  ainusement ;  but  there  was  an  earnestness 
about  his  countenance  which  bespoke  attention 
and  respect.  He  spoke  briefly,  yet  forcibly. 
Apt  at  illustration,  and  felicitous  in  expression 
he  caught  and  enchained  the  attention  of  all, 
strangers,  children,  babes  in  the  truth,  and  fa 
thers  and  mothers  in  the  church.  Guiltless  o 
writing  rhyme,  he  was  yet  a.  pott,  and  throngs 
of  bright  images,  carrying  forcible  conviction 
and  Christian  instruction,  flowed  from  his  lips. 
His  name  was  James  Simpson  ;  and  of  him  we 
have  yet  more  to  say.  He  sat  down,  and  a 
deep  silence  came  over  the  heart-tendered  as- 
sembly. After  a  solemn  pause,  Nicholas  Wain 
rose  on  his  feet.  His  heart  seemed  filled  with 
Gospel  love,  to  which  his  richly  melodious  voice 
gave  utterance,  in  tones  so  sweet,  and  yet  so 
forcible,  that  every  ear  was  pleased,  and  every 
intellect  charmed, — whilst  the  baptizing  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanying  the  word 
preached,  softened  the  hearts,  and  moistened 
the  eyes  of  th(5se  there  gathered.  He  stood 
and  ministered  for  about  one  hour;  after 
which  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  lifted  up  the 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise.  A  solemnity  very 
unusual  covered  those  assembled,  as  he  ceased 
to  ofier  on  their  behalf  supplication  to  the  God 
of  mercy  and  grace.  The  solemnity  continu- 
ed ;  and  they  remained  silting  together,  bap- 
tized into  oneness  of  feeling.  'J'hose  at  the 
head  of  the  gallery  at  last  shook  hands,  in  to- 
ken that  the  meeting  had  closed.  The  solem- 
nity was  still  unbroken, — and  no  one  felt  like 
rising  to  depart.  A  pause  ensued, — Nicholas 
then  spoke  out,  '  Under  the  solemn  covering 
we  are  favoured  with,  perhaps  Friends  had 
better  separale.'  A  few  young  men  near  the 
door  then  rose  on  their  feet,  but  the  solemnity 
was  still  over  them  ;  and  observing  none  follow 
their  example,  they  sat  down  again.  Sweet, 
awful  silence  continued,  until  Richard  Jordan 
standing  up,  broke  forth  with  the  song  of  tri- 
umph which  greeted  the  Saviour's  entrance 
into  Jerusalem,  "  Hosanna  !  blessed  is  he  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  !"  A  few 
sentences  followed,  setting  forth  the  blessed- 
ness of  these  merciful  visitations,  these  seasons 
of  favour,  wherein  the  Saviour  makes  himself 
nown  amongst  his  people.  He  sat  down, 
and  again  shaking  hands  with  the  Friend  by 
his  side,  the  meeting  ended.  Most  present 
were  so  solemnly  tendered  in  spirit,  that  few 
words  of  conversation  passed  amongst  them  as 
Friend  separated  from  Friend. 

Although  Nicholas  Wain  was  at  times  thus 
favoured  in  his  ministry,  yet  he  was  careful  in 
the  freedom  of  Gospel  truth,  to  make  way  for 
the  humble  little  ones,  who  wore  just  begin- 
ning, in  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  Lord,  to 
stammer  forth  the  message  lie  gave  ihem. 
Many  were  the  trials  which  befel  him  in  life; 
twice  in  obedience  to  the  requisitions  of  his 
Divine  Master  he  crossed  the  ocean,  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  Truth  amongst  his  brethren 
in  religious  prolession  in  England. 

After  a  varied  career,  he  came  with  Chris- 
tian dignity  to  his  close,  his  last  words  being, 
"  To  die  is  gain  I" 

(To  ho  conlimiPd.) 

The  morning's  sin  is  the  evening's  bitter- 
ness. 


Biography  and  Writings  of  Early  Frlinds. 

There  is  perhaps  no  outward  means  better 
calculated  to  arrest  the  wanderings  of  a  mind 
wearied  with  the  restraint  prescribed,  within 
the  pale  of  our  religious  Society,  or  more  effi- 
cient in  impressing  the  serious  inquirer  with  a 
just  value  for,  and  conviction  of  the  Divine 
origin  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  Quakerism, 
than  the  perusal  of  the  biography  and  writings 
of  our  early  Friends. 

Those  who  counted  not  their  lives  dear  to 
themselves,  and  who  not  only  belUved  on  the 
Lord  Jesus,  but  were  willing  also  to  snjfer  for 
his  sake.  Their  inflexible  perseverance  in  the 
path  of  duty — their  meek  submission  to,  and 
even  joyful  endurance  of  the  most  bitter  perse- 
cution— their  steadfast  reliance  upon  the  Spirit 
of  Truth,  as  their  leader  and  only  true  teacher 
—  their  uncompromising  faithfulness  in  promul- 
gating the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  although  ihey 
knew  they  would  thereby  incur  the  malice  of 
their  opponents,  and  subject  themselves  to 
cruel  imprisonment,  unquestionably  evince 
them  to  have  been  the  selfdenying  followers 
of  Him,  who  when  he  "  was  oppressed  and 
afflicted,  opened  not  his  mouth  ;"  the  experi- 
mental witnesses  of  "the  light  of  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  Christ," — so  that  from  a  living  and 
individual  participation  thereof,  they  could  say 
with  the  Apostle,  "  God  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath  shined  in 
our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
They  were  truly  "  as  a  beacon  upon  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  and  as  an  ensign  on  a  hill." 

In  the  history  of  our  early  Friends,  we  read 
of  numerous  instances  wherein  the  restraining 
iiand  of  Divine  Providence  disarmed  their  ad- 
versaries of  their  carnal  weapons — and  frus- 
trated their  malicious  designs, — sometimes 
bringing  upon  their  own  heads  that  vengeance 
they  were  about  to  inflict  upon  those,  who,  in 
obedience  to  their  Divine  Leader,  would,  when 

smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  olTer  also  the 
other  ;"  and  who  thus  exemplified  that  they 
were  in  very  truth,  followers  of  Him,  who  de- 
clared "  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  ;  if 

y  kingdom  verc  of  this  world,  then  would 
my  servants  fight."  Yet  many  are  the  exam- 
ples upon  record,  of  the  imprisonment  of  this 
faithful  flock  in  most  loathsome  dungeons,  and 
of  their  suflerings  being  aggravated  by  various 
means  which  the  spirit  ol  darkness  devised  ; 
but  even  under  these  circumstances  they  sang 
praises  to  their  God,  and  as  \V.  Dewsbury 
ays,  "  esteemed  the  bolts  and  locks  put  upon 
them  US  jewels." 

Did  we  by  an  extended  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
vast  amount  of  suffering  and  privation  in- 
flicted upon  its  founders;  and  were  we  truly 
thankful,  that  we  live  in  n  day  when  persecu- 
tion hath  ceased  to  inflict  such  punishment 
upon  those,  who  dare  not  dolf  the  liat,  and 
bend  the  knee  to  man,  whoso  life  is  but  a 
vapour,  we  would,  1  believe,  be  much  more 
scrupulous  in  the  nmintennnco  of  those  testi- 
monies which  our  enrly  I-'riends  suffered  so 
dec|)ly  to  uphold. 
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In  the  days  of  our  Lord's  personal  appear- 1 
ing  among  men,  there  were  many  of  the  "  chief! 
rulers"  who  believed  on  Him,  "  but  because  of 
the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him,  lest 
they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue  ;  And  | 
thus  is  it  in  the  present  day — many  believe  on  ; 
Him — they  acknowledge  him  in  his  various 
offices, — they  call  themselves  by  his  name, — 
but  hovi  few  manifest  by  their  lives  and  con- 
versation thai  they  are  the  practical  followers 
of  a  crucified  Redeemer  !  And  why?  "They 
love  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of 
God  !"  Oh  for  more  singleness  of  heart — 
more  simplicity  of  purpose — more  unquestion- 
ing obedience  in  all  who  profess  discipleship  ! 

The  lapse  from  pristine  purity  and  allegi- 
ance which  we  as  a  people  have  sustained,  has 
without  doubt  originated  in  incLiEidual  defec- 
tion. Were  each  member,  though  but  as  the 
hand  or  the  foot,  assiduous  in  fulfilling  their 
respective  duties,  we  should  find  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord  to  the  faithful  servant,  would 
still  be  verified  in  our  experience, — "  Thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
jnake  thee  ruler  over  many  things."  Such 
faithfulness  would  promote  the  health  of  the 
body ;  and  thus  might  we  have  reasonable 
ground  to  hope,  that  judges  and  counsellors 
would  be  raised  up,  who  abiding  under  that 
anointing  which  teacheth  of  all  things  pertain- 
ing to  salvation,  would  be  prepared  to  "  turn 
to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

And  the  language  of  our  Holy  Redeemer 
addressed  to  the  church  in  ancient  days,  might 
yet  be  realized  :  "  Thy  watchmen  shall  lift  up 
the  voice,  with  the  voice  together  shall  they 
sing;  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  again  Zion." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Anfient  Doctrine. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles, and  of  our  early  Friends,  remains  to  be 
an  unchangeable  doctrine.  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  he  that  folioweth  me,"  said  our 
blessed  Lord,  "shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  but 
shall  have  the  light  of  life."  "  In  him  was  life 
and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men — that  was 
the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  thatcom- 
eth  into  the  world."  "  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." — "  Christ 
in  you  the  hope  of  glory." 

Faith  and  obedience  herein,  have  been  the 
saints'  victory  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Any 
change,  or  modification  of  this  doctrine,  or  of 
faith  and  practice  therein,  will  be  so  far  forth, 
to  go  back  again  into  the  bondage  from  which 
George  Fox  and  his  fellow-believers  came 
out,  when  sent  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gosjiel,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation.  Through  the  obedience  which  is 
of  faith  in  Christ  and  in  his  name,  which  is  his 
power,  as  many  as  receive  him  in  their  hearts, 
become  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children 
of  the  resurrection,  heirs  of  God,  and  joint 
heirs  with  Christ;  even  afier  the  command- 
ment of  Him,  who  knew  all  that  was  in  man, 
that  we  might  become  perfect,  as  our  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect.  It  is  through  this  life  of 
righteousness,  this  obedience  to  the  light  and 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  received  in  each 


of  our  hearts,  that  we  are  to  become  priests 
and  ministers  unto  God  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  God 
and  of  his  Christ. 

No  attempt  lo  modify,  or  alter  the  change- 
less doctrine  of  Truth,  to  suit  the  prevailing 
taste,  or  disposition,  or  refinement  of  the  times, 
will  answer.  "  For  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity 
against  God  :  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of 
God,  neither  indeed  can  be."  Those  who  are 
in  the  world's  spirit,  wherever  found,  will  never 
embrace  this  doctrine  of  the  cross,  by  which 
the  world  is  crucified  unto  us,  and  we  unto  the 
world,  any  more  than  the  Jews  of  the  same 
spirit  loved  and  received  Him,  who  preached 
a  kingdom,  and  lived  a  life,  wholly  opposed  to 
that  which  constituted  their  life  and  happiness. 
It  needs  no  proof,  that  the  great  work  of  our 
day,  instead  of  seeking  out  many  inventions, 
is  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
follow  Him  in  the  way  of  his  leading.  Such 
treatment  as  he  received,  we  shall  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  same  apostate  world  in  pro- 
portion to  our  faithfulness  to  Him.  For  if  they 
have  called  the  Master  of  the  house  Beelzebub, 
how  much  more  shall  they  call  them  of  his 
household. 

Then  it  will  be  in  vain,  nay,  it  will  be  apos- 
tacy  from  the  true  life  and  faith,  for  us  to  en- 
deavour to  make  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
acceptable  to  men,  while  they  live  in  the  spirit 
of  the  world.  Those  who  are  in  the  same 
spirit  with  those  who  hated  our  blessed  Saviour 
and  his  truth  in  the  beginning,  will  hate  it 
and  the  supporters  of  it  now.  VVe  cannot  ever 
join  that,  which  God  haih  eternally  separated. 
— Yea,  and  lest  we  be  found  fighting  against 
Him,  let  us  endeavour  to  abide  in  Him,  as 
branches  in  the  living  exhaustless  Vine,  and 
then  we  shall  bring  forth  much  fruit  according 
to  His  will ;  and  our  fruit  shall  remain  :  so 
shall  we  be  his  disciples.  He,  whose  is  the 
world  and  the  fulness  thereof,  will  preserve 
these  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  He  will 
be  a  light  to  their  path  ;  and  will  in  the  need- 
ful time  give  them  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which 
all  their  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gain- 
say nor  to  resist.  He  will  not  suffer  these  to 
stumble  upon  the  dark  mountains,  nor  to  cast 
away  the  shield  of  faith.  He  will  not  let  them 
fall  in  the  evil  day,  nor  compromise  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  given  them  to  bear;  but 
will  verify  his  ancient  promise  unto  them  : 
"  As  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem, 
so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from 
henceforth  even  forever."  He  will  be  with  them 
in  the  tried  and  narrow  path,  the  fearful  and 
trembling  way  of  the  despised  foolishness  of 
the  cross,  which  he  hath  appointed  for  all  that 
come  to  him,  to  walk  in.  He  would  control 
that  active  forward  disposition  which  seeks  to 
make  fruits  appear,  though  not  after  his  coun- 
sel ;  and  would  open  the  eye  of  faith,-  that 
would  follow  him,  like  good  old  Abraham, — a 
faith  that  would  leave  all  to  him  ;  making  us 
to  understand  this  language  of  the  Son  of  God  : 
"  No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  the  Fa- 
ther which  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  We 
should  thus  be  brought  to  co-operate  with  his 
holy  will,  and  to  know  our  life  to  depend 
wholly  upon  the  dispensations  of  his  life-giving 
presence.     He  would  awaken  the  true  hunger 


and  thirst,  and  raise  living  desires  after  him, 
and  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  sons  and 
of  daughters  through  the  earth  ;  and  thus 
in  his  own  time  and  way,  all  glory  would  be 
ascribed  unto  him — his  children  being  passive 
in  his  hands,  watchful  and  praying  unto  him, 
knowledge  would  be  increased  through  their 
faithfulness,  and  Zion  would  become,  through 
the  Lord's  unspeakable  goodness  and  mercy, 
a  city  sought  out,  and  not  forsaken, — the  city 
of  the  saints'  solemnity.  But  when  man  pre- 
sumes to  work,  even  though  he  be  wise  and 
experienced  as  Balaam  was  in  religious  truths, 
wilhiHit  the  special  direction  and  aid  of  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  that  alone  teacheth  all 
things  spiritual,  how  soon  mischief,  and  confu- 
sion, and  blindness,  and  sorrow,  prevail !  For, 
as  no  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him,  even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit 
of  God.  This  is  the  only  way  of  life  and  sal- 
vation. Therefore  let  us  have  no  modification 
of  the  ancient  doctrine; — no  popular  Quaker- 
ism,  but  the  true — the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesua. 


Supplementary  to  "Eints  for  Boys." 

As  an  addition  to  an  article  in  No.  5,  of 
"  The  Friend,"  page  36,  headed  "  Hints  for 
Boys,"  I  will  relate  an  instance  ihat  came  un- 
der my  notice  a  few  days  since.  The  juvenile 
readers  of"  The  Friend"  will  perceive  that  the 
boy  in  my  story  forms  a  striking  contrast  lo 
the  one  thai  put  his  fingers  into  the  sugar- 
bowl. 

As  I  was  passing  up  Market  street,  a  person 
with  apples  lo  sell,  was  driving  his  wagon 
pretty  smartly,  when  the  wheel  struck  a  stone, 
and  jolted  a  nice  apple  out  into  the  street.  A 
little  boy  who  observed  it,  came  across  from 
the  pavement  where  he  was  standing,  and 
picked  it  up.  And  now  I  would  say  to  my 
little  readers,  what  do  you  think  the  boy  did 
with  the  apple  ?  Perhaps  one  of  you  would 
say,  "  I  suppose  he  ate  it."  Another,  "  Per- 
haps he  took  it  home  and  gave  it  to  his  mo- 
ther ;"  and  a  third  will  think  he  saved  it  for  a 
favourite  playmate.  Well,  as  you  have  not 
guessed  right,  I  will  tell  you.  He  ran  a  few 
paces,  overtook  the  wagon,  and  threw  the  ap- 
ple into  it,  amongst  the  others.  The  owner  of 
the  apples  did  not  see  him,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  any  one  observed  him  but  myself;  but  it 
aflxjrded  me  some  very  pleasant  feelings  as  I 
pui-sued  my  way  along  the  street,  to  think  of 
the  honest  little  hoy. — Now,  I  will  ask  my 
little  friends  one  more  question.  Do  you  think 
the  boy  felt  as  much  pleasure  in  putting  the 
apple  back  into  the  wagon,  as  he  would  have 
felt  in  eating  it?  As  I  cannot  hear  your  an- 
swers, I  will  give  you  my  opinion  about  it.  I 
think  he  felt  conscious  that  he  was  doing  an 
honest  action,  and  that  his  heavenly  Father 
approved  of  it,  and  that  consideration  afforded 
him  more  pleasure  than  he  could  have  i-eceived 
from  eating  the  nicest  apple  that  ever  grew. 


English  Distilleries. — The  annual  con- 
sumption of  grain,  in  the  English  Distilleries, 
amounts  (on  the  authority  of  Lord  Stanley,) 
to  1,300,000  quarters,  or 'l0,400,000  bushels. 
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The  excise  duties  on  the  spirits  manufactured 
amounts  to  £;i,5tl0,000,  or  nearly  $17,U00,- 
000.— La^e  Paper. 

Which  was  the  brute  ? — We  find  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  story  in 
the  Edinburgh  Chronicle  : 

"  An  instance  of  animal  sagacity  and  hu- 
manity, unequalled  in  our  remembrance,  took 
place  before  our  door  lately.  An  unfortunate 
dog,  in  order  to  make  sport  for  some  fools,  had 
a  pan  tied  to  his  tail,  and  was  sent  off  on  his 
travels  towards  Gait.  He  reached  the  village 
utterly  exhausted,  and  lay  down  before  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Young's  tavern,  eyeing  most  anx- 
iously the  horrid  annoyance  hung  behind  him, 
but  unable  to  move  a  step  further  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  torment.  Another  dog,  a  Scotch 
colly,  laid  himself  gently  down  beside  him, 
and  gaining  his  confidence  by  a  few  caresses, 
proceeded  to  gnaw  the  siring  by  which  the 
noisy  appendage  was  attached  to  his  friend's 
tail,  and  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ex- 
ertion severed  the  cord,  and  started  to  his  legs 
with  the  pan  hanging  from  the  string  in  his 
mouth,  and  after  a  few  joyful  capers  around 
his  friend,  departed  on  his  travels  in  the  high- 
est glee  at  his  success." 


The  City  of  Buffalo.— The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  Buffalo  is  its  vast  commerce. 
It  is  literally  cboked  up  with  shipping — with 
sail  vessels,  canal  and  steamboats.  One  would 
suppose  to  behold  these,  there  were  enough  to 
carry  off,  at  one  load,  the  produce  of  the  fields 
of  a  state  ;  when  in  fact,  there  are  not  enough 
to  do  the  business  required  of  them.  In  the 
last  two  months  there  have  arrived  at  Buffalo, 
as  tables  show,  over  one  million  of  barrels  of 
flour,  two  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
corn  in  amount  almost  beyond  calculation. — 
Late  Paper. 


creditable  to  their  feelings  that  they  have  been 
induced  to  make  the  attempt  to  rescue  some  of 
their  race  from  their  sorrowfully  degraded 
condition.  Since  the  communication  alluded 
to  appeared,  a  report  of  the  Society  has  been 
late  number  of  circulated,  which  contains  a  summary  of  their 
proceedings  for  the  past  two  years.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  does  not  enter  more  into 
detail  as  to  the  number  admitted,  and  the  effects 
of  the  discipline  of  the  institution  upon  its  in- 
mates.    The  Managers  however  state  : 

"  That  we  are  far  from  being  unfurnished 
with  ample  grounds  of  thankfulness  to  the  Fa- 
ther of  iVIercies,  for  having  enabled  us  to  per- 
severe the  two  past  years,  in  rescuing  from  the 
pit  of  destruction,  not  a  few  of  the  most  degra- 
ded specimens  of  humanity,  and  placing  them 
in  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  moral  being,  and  calculated 
progressively  to  fit  them  to  pursue  that  career 
of  life  becoming  the  dignity  of  their  immortal 
destiny.  It  is  true,  that  the  frequent  embar- 
rassment in  pecuniary  matters  that  we  expe- 
rience, rendering  it  inconvenient  to  meet  the 
current  expenses  of  the  institution  with  desira- 
ble promptness,  and  compelling  us  to  turn 
away  too  many  imploring  applicants  unreliev- 
ed, cause  our  hands  sometimes  to  hang  down 
in  discouragement;  yet  when  we  consider  the 
success  with  which  our  humble  efforts  have 
been  crowned,  and  that  our  labour  and  means 
would  not  be  expended  in  vain  if  but  one  soul 
has  been  saved  from  death,  we  are  instinctive- 
ly urged  to  press  forward  with  renewed  acti- 
vity and  zeal,  failing  as  we  may  to  do  all  that 
we  would,  yet  resolved  to  do  what  jve  can,  to 
check  the  tide  of  iniquity  which  sweeps  along 
in  its  course  so  many  of  our  race  to  endless 
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"  Rules  ver.  Principle,"  next  week. 

We  have  been  induced  to  assign  a  place  for 
the  following  communication  under  the  edito- 
rial head,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  conspi- 
cuity  ;  seeing  that  the  obvious  aim  of  the  writer 
is  an  appeal  tp  the  liberally  disposed  for  pecu- 
niary aid  in  support  of  an  humble,  but  most 
praiseworthy  and  useful  scheme  of  benevo- 
lence. 

THE  MORAL  UEFOKM  KETREAT. 

A  few  weeks  .since,  a  communication  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Friend,"  giving  an  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  "  Moral  Reform  Retreat"  for  col- 
oured females,  situated  in  Lombard  street 
near  Seventh.  With  other  readers  of  "The 
Friend,"  1  was  interested  in  the  description, 
and  feel  glad  that  a  refiige,  however  humble, 
has  been  provided  for  the  wretched  victims  of 
intemperance  and  vice,  who  are,  unhappily,  so 
numerous  in  the  southern  section  of  the  ciiy. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  institution  is,  that 
it  is  under  the  care  of  coloured  persons,     it  is 


"Since  the  last  report,  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred inmates  have  been  comfortably  situated 
in  families  residing  in  the  several  towns  of  the 
surrounding  country  ;  out  of  this  number,  not 
more  than  15  have  returned  to  their  former 
habits.  This  is  truly  encouraging  indeed,  and 
calls  loudly  upon  the  friends  of  the  institution 
for  a  continuance  of  their  active  charity  and 
benevolence  to  give  liberally  and  cheerfully, 
thus  '  laying  up  for  themselves  a  good  founda- 
tion against  the  time  to  come.'  " 

The  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Society  appear 
to  have  been  managed  with  much  economy, 
the  whole  expenditures  for  two  years  having 
amounted  to  only  $856  lii ;  $420  of  this  sum 
was  for  rent  and  salary  of  the  matron,  leaving 
but  $496  for  all  the  other  expenses  of  the  es- 
tablishment. The  amount  of  donations  of  pro- 
visions, clothing,  &c.,  is  not  staled,  but  it  must 
have  been  considerable,  or  so  small  a  sum  could 
not  have  been  made  to  supply  the  wants  oi~  up- 
wards of  100  inmates,  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  small  as  the  expenditures  were,  the  re- 
ceipts were  not  sulTicicnt  to  meet  them,  being 
only  $794  37.  The  account  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  some  time  in  the  Third  month, 
when  there  were  bills  to  the  amount  of  $40 
unpaid.  Since  then,  the  drhl  has  c'ojisiderably 
increased,  being  now,  I  un. Irrsi;, ml,  ,■,!,., ul  $200. 
The  fact  of  but  l.'j  out  nflln;  1  00  nimalrs  who 
were  provided  with  comfoilahic  Iiumks,  having 
returned  to  their  former  wretched  habits,  is 
certainly  encouraging  ;  and  should  induce  the 


Managers  to  adopt  all  the  means  in  their  power 
to  sustain  their  useful  Institution.  From  the 
limited  resources  of  the  coloured  people,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  they  will  be  able  to  afford 
it  adequate  pecuniary  support.  They  will 
therefore  have  to  depend,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  upon  aid  from  others  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  embar- 
rassed in  their  operations  for  want  of  the  need- 
ful funds. 

Donations  of  money,  clothing,  or  provisions, 
may  be  left  at  The  Retreat,  Lombard  above 
Seventh  street,  or  at  John  P.  Burr's,  No.  113 
South  Fifth  street. 

We  have  not  yet  been  favoured  with  any 
direct  account  in  relation  to  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Indiana,  or  that  of  Baltimore.  So 
soon  as  we  receive  copies  of  their  printed  min- 
utes, it  is  our  intention  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  information  they  contain. 

We  have  been  requested  to  notice  that  "  A 
public  examination  of  the  Union  School,  de- 
signed for  the  poorest  and  most  degraded  chil- 
dren of  want,  is  to  be  held  on  Third-day,  the 
9th  instant,  at  the  school-room.  Christian  st. 
above  Ninth,  from  2  to  4  o'clock.  All  friends 
to  suffering  innocents  are  invited  to  attend," 


FPaENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
William  Kinsey,  Frankford ;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street ;  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  per  R.  G.  Spiceland,  from  S.  Prit- 
chard,  and  T.  S.  Teas,  $2  each,  vol.  20,  and 
from  G.  Ratcliff,  $1,  in  full,  to  52,  vol.  18. 

WANTED 
A   young  woman  as  Teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family.     Inquire  at  this  office. 

WANTED 
A  lad  from  13  to  15  years  of  age,  in  a  book 
store.     Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

Married,  at  Friends'  nioctinjr,  Twelfth  street,  on 
Foiirlli.day,  the  3rd  insl.inl,  Samlei.  L.  Baii.v  to 
Elizabeth  Tatum,  daughter  of  Josiuh  Talum,  all  of 

this  city. 
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Visit  to  the  Indians  in  179S. 

BY    JOSHUA    SIIABPLESS. 

(Continued  from  page  50.) 

10th. — First-day.  Attended  the  meeting  at 
Asa  Schooley's,  which  was  in  good  degree  a 
solid  opportunity  ;  between  31)  and  40  men  and 
women  collected,  several  of  whom  were  hope- 
ful young  persons.  In  the  afternoon  went  to 
Joseph  Haines  and  Adam  Burrell's,  where  we 
had  a  refreshing  time,  and  parted  with  his  fa- 
mily in  near  affection. 

llth.  Sat  ofT  early  this  morning  to  see 
Friends  down  on  I'he  Mountain  as  it  is  calied. 
in  7  miles  we  were  on  the  Niagara  river,  and 
rode  down  its  margin  13  miles  to  the  great 
Falls,  and  I  was  once  more  gratified  in  behold- 
ing this  wonderful  scene  in  nature.  [Thence 
they  proceeded  to  Jeremiah  Moore's,  4  miles.] 
In  about  an  hour  after  we  got  here,  a  Friend 
came  in  and  requested  him  and  another  Friend 
to  come  to  assist  in  a  difficulty  respecting  a 
meeting-house  they  were  building.  They  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  we  would  also  go  with 
them,  hoping  that  our  assistance  to  accommo- 
date matters  would  be  useful.  We  had  had 
no  prospect  of  going  so  far,  and  the  time  for 
our  return  to  Bufialo  being  fixed,  we  felt  cau- 
tious of  any  hasty  result,  but  let  the  Friend 
know  we  would  consider  the  request. 

12th.  On  weighing  the  request  we  felt  an 
engagement  to  go  with  them.  Information 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Friends  interested 
to  meet  at  2  o'clock.  After  dining  at  John 
Taylor's  we  went  to  the  meeting-house,  where 
we  met  with  most  of  the  men  professors  likely 
to  constitute  that  meeting.  I  think  I  may  say 
it  was  a  time  of  renewed  favour;  many  minds 
were  tendered,  and  the  difficulties  treated  on  in 
such  manner  that  (hey  appeared  to  be  removed 
to  general  satisfaction.  We  were  well  satisfied 
that  we  had  given  up  to  attend,  and  Friends 
expressed  they  thought  our  coming  was  provi- 
dential.  We  were  much  pleased  to  see  the 
faces  of  those  we  had    laboured    amongst   last 


fall,*  and  found  the  committee  had  left  a  good 
savour  amongst  them. 

14th.  About  9  o'clock  this  morning  we 
took  leave  of  our  kind  and  valued  Friends. 
I  Asa  SrV,>j'-;.  ana  •.-ilc,  ."ml  iin.-i  ci.ildien, 
[where  they  tiad  come  the  day  beibre,]  having 
their  and  many  Friends'  hearty  wishes  for  our 
safe  return.  Arrived  at  the  ferry  at  12  o'clock, 
where  we  found  the  chief  ferryman  so  in  li- 
quor, as  not  to  be  fit  to  take  any  care  ;  but  a 
trusty  old  man  who  sometimes  assisted,  agreed 
to  take  us  over.  The  wind  was  pretty  high, 
and  the  river  ran  swiftly  ;  so  he  concluded  to 
lash  two  boats  together,  to  keep  the  one  our 
horses  were  in  steadier,  which  was  very  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  having  found  when  we  crossed 
before,  that  it  was  a  dangerous  ferry,  and  a 
rocking  boat ;  now  we  went  over  very  steady, 
though  the  current  beat  us  down  the  river 
three-fourths  of  a  mile.  Shortly  after  getting 
ashore,  we  sa"w  a  man  at  a  great  distance  rid- 
ing towards  us,  whom  we  presently  knew  to 
be  our  Indian  John,  who  was  coming  to  look 
for  us.  He  appeared  much  pleased  to  meet 
with  us,  as  we  were  to  see  him. 

We  got  to  Buffalo  about  2  o'clock,  and 
though  a  day  later  than  we  agreed  to  meet 
Cornplanter  here,  yet  neither  he,  nor  any  of 
his  company,  were  come.  About  sunset  his 
son  Henry  anf"  jnoiher  Fndian  arrived,  and  in- 
lormed  us  that  'Jornplanler  and  ten  oi  twelve 
more  were  on  their  way,  and  would  be  here  by 
10  o'clock  to-morrow. 

15th.  About  12  o'clock,  Cornplanter  and 
his  company  arrived  at  the  opposite  side  to  Buf- 
falo. When  they  came  across  they  seemed 
pleased  to  see  us.  He  gave  us  a  letter  from 
our  Friends,  informing  they  were  well  in  healih 
and  enjoyed  peaceful  minds.  Cornplanter 
having  got  some  information  that  we  were  a 
little  uneasy  about  staying,  as  none  of  Robert 
Morris's  commissioners  were  arrived,  this  af- 


would  have  been  glad  to  attend  the  council, 
but  it  was  now  drawing  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  week,  and  the  white  people  did  not  do 
business.-  on  Fir:i:-day  :  however,  we  we.o  v.il!- 
ing  to  consider  the  subject  tiiis  evening. 

16ih.  Having  attended  to  Cornplanter's  re- 
quest, I  felt  iiiy  mind  easy  this  nioniiiig  to 
move  homewards,  and  my  companion  not  wit- 
nessing that  clearness  to  set  out,  condescended, 
if  I  thought  best,  of  letting  the  chief  know,  that 
we  felt  easy  to  move  homeward  this  morning; 
which  information  was  given  him.  He  with  a 
number  of  others  pretty  soon  came  to  our 
lodgings,  and  expressed  he  was  sorry  we  could 
not  make  our  minds  easy  to  have  stayed  a  few 
days  longer,  not  doubling  but  Captain  Chapia 
and  others  concerned  would  be  here  to-day. 
But  perhaps  as  we  had  been  a  considerable 
time  from  home,  and  living  was  expensive,  we 
might  be  much  run  out  of  the  means  that 
would  enable  us  to  stay.  I  informed  him  that 
when  1  left  home,  I  expected  to  have  returned 
in  about  forty  days — that  it  was  now  near  fifty 
days,  and  if  we  went  by  Oneida  to  see  the  In- 
dians there,  which  we  proposed,  it  would  take 
near  thirty  days  more,  before  we  could  get 
home, — that  our  circumstances  as  to  money 
were  not  in  the  way,  for  we  had  plenty. 

He  said  he  had  left  home  on  public  business, 
expeciinsr  to  have  returned  in  fifty  or  sixty 
days,  and  it  had  taken  Imn  n'-ar  a  year  before 
he  had  got  back, — and  that  he  had  found  it  his 
duty  to  sacrifice  private  convenience  to  public 
good, — and  he  would  have  us  do  so  too.  We 
replied,  that  the  business  we  were  about  ap- 
peared to  be  agreeably  settled  to  both  their 
and  our  minds;  this  other  we  knew  nothing 
about  till  since  coming  amongst  them;  that 
we  would  have  been  willing  to  have  sat  with 
them  in  council,  though  we  did  not  know  we 
could  be  of  any  service  lo  them.  He  then  in- 
formed us  he  was  become  perfectly  reconciled 
to  our  going  ;  but  as  the  council  was  expected 


ternoon  took  an  opportunity  with  us;  observ 

ing,  that  he  expected  we  had  seen  enough  of  i  to  meet,  he  could  not  accompany  us  to  C; 
the  difficulty  of  travelling  in  the  wilderness,  to  daigua,  but  John  who  had  been  with  us,  i 
know,  that  when  people  were  to  be  collected 
from  different  parts,  it  required  time:  and  he 
hoped  if  Captain  Cliapin  should  not  arrive  this 
evening,  we  would  try  to  make  ourselves  as 
happy  as  we  could,  and  slay  a  few  days  long- 
er, for  he  had  a  great  desire  we  should  be  with 
them  at  the  council,  and   see  that   all   things 


would 
go  through  to  the  Genesee  river;  and  that  he 
wished  the  Good  Spirit  who  had  hitherto  pre- 
served  us,  would  sal'cly  keep  us  on  our  jour- 
ney, until  we  arrived  at  our  homes.  He  fur- 
ther desired  we  would  make  ourselves  perfectly 
easy  about  our  young  men  who  we-e  left 
amons  his  people,  lor  he  would  lake  the  neces- 


were   settled   fairly.     It  brought  a  close  exer- ,  sary  care  of  them,  and  they  would  be  entirely 
cise  over  our  minds  to  know  what  was  best  to  ^  safe. 

do.     A  number  of  the  Indians  were  collected,  I      We  now  took  an  affeclionate  farewell  of  (he 
vet  it  looked    likely,  it  would   be  some  consi-    chief,  and  of  the  Indians  present,  who  parted 


derable  time,  before  all  parties  would  get  toge- 
ther, as  none  of  the  while  people  iuinifidialely 
concerned,  were  come.     We  let  him  know  we 


*  See  J.  Sharplcss's  Journey  to  Ca 
volume  of  "The  Friend." 


with  us  with  much  respect;  and  I  can  truly 
say,  (he  longer  1  have  been  among  that  peo- 
ple, the  more  near  and  united  they  have  felt  to 
me;  and  now  on  parting  they  feel  like  breth- 
ren, with  whom  1  had  been  intimately  acquaint- 
ed, and  for  whose  welfare  I  feel  ardent  wishes. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


About  8  o'clock  we  left  Buffalo.  J\Iuch  of 
this  day's  ride  was  through  a  country  very 
thinly  timbered,  grown  over  with  plenty  of 
pretty  good  grass,  so  that  !  thought  thousands 
of  cattle  might  have  been  fattened  upon  it,  if  it 
were  not  for  a  species  of  large  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. VVe  stopped  twice  to  let  our  horses 
eat  grass  ;  but  they  were  so  worried  with  these 
insects,  that  they  did  little  but  run  about,  until 
we  got  brushes  and  kept  them  ofl'.  If  we  stop- 
[led  our  horses  one  minute  in  some  places  in 
the  woods,  the  mosquitoes  would  be  on  them 
in  such  numbers,  as  almost  to  hide  their  col- 
our. I  covered  my  head,  neck,  and  most  of 
my  face,  with  my  silk  handkerchief,  wrapped 
11  pocket-handkerchief  round  one  of  my  hands, 
and  with  all  the  defence  I  could  make,  was 
much  bitten  and  swollen  with  them.  When 
night  came  we  got  no  relief.  VVe  took  up  our 
quarters  about  sunset,  beside  a  small  stream  of 
good  water,  under  the  boughs  of  an  oak,  and 
kindled  fires  in  different  places  around  us,  in 
order  to  smoke  them  off;  but  with  all  we  were 
worried  the  whole  night  through,  so  that  we 
slept  but  little.  Our  horses,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, fared  no  better.     45  miles  [to-day.] 

1 7th.  About  noon  we  arrived  at  the  Plains 
within  eight  miles  of  Genesee  river.  I  lodged 
at  Pearson's,  four  and  a-halfmiles  on  this  side 
the  river,  having  left  my  companion  a  few 
miles  behind  on  special  business. 

lyth.  About  noon  he  arrived  at  my  quar- 
ters. He  had  a  full  interview  with  Captain 
Chapin,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  Indians 
for  the  United  States.  My  companion  gave 
hiin  full  information  of  what  we  had  been  do- 
ing at  Cornplanier's  settlement,  and  of  the 
young  men  we  had  left  there.  T'he  Captain 
expressed  great  satisfaction  with  our  proceed- 
ings, and  thought  there  was  encouragement  to 
extend  labour  towards  that  people  ;  for  he  had 
been  sometime  past  through  the  Oneida  settle- 
ment, and  he  apprehended  he  saw  considerable 
improvement  since  Friends  extended  care  there. 
About  2  o'clock  we  set  off  towards  Canan- 
daigua,  and  for  9  or  10  miles,  passed  through 
a  thickly  settled,  highly  improved  country, 
considering  the  settlement  was  no  more  than 
ten  years  old,  which  was  very  animating,  hav- 
ing for  300  miles  been  mostly  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Here  we  had  beautiful  timothy  and 
clover  fields,  almost  constantly  in  view,  with 
a  good  appearance  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  flax, 
oats,  &c.  These  we  showed  to  our  Indian 
guide.  He  alighted  and  examined  the  heads 
of  wheat.  VVe  showed  him  the  flax  that  shirts, 
&c.,  were  made  of,  with  which  he  appeared 
pleased.  We  saw  four  men  hoeing  corn  ;  these 
we  pointed  to,  telling  him  they  were  not 
squaws  or  women — and  that  was  the  way 
white  people  did  their  work.  He  knew  our 
meaning  and  smiled.  We  now  parted  with 
him,  having  travelled  together  170  miles,  he 
going  for  Canandaigua  and  wc  for  Mud  Creek 
Cornplanter  had  informed  us  he  was  a  sober 
man  ;  we  had  opportunity  to  prove  the  asser- 
tion, being  several  days  with  him  at  the  tavern 
at  Buffalo,  where  the  Indians  were  drinking 
spirits,  and  I  did  not  see  him  meddle  with  any. 
We  lodged  at  Jacob  Smith's,  who  has  a  mill 
on  the  creek  on  a  fine  natural  fall.    20  miles. 

(To  brronc)ii.lr,l.) 


The  loilisenber"'.  I  its  seeds  a  quantity  of  oily  matter,  which  is  used 

by  the  natives  as  butter.     It  is  as  hard  as  tal- 

The  following  letter  from   F.  Strangways,!  i^^^,^  a„j  j„^y  (^g  used  for  making  it.     Some 

was  communicated  by  Su-  R.  L.  Murchison.—  j  candles  made  of  the  oily  secretion  were  exhib- 

'n  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandersbad,  near|  j,p(j  ^^j   burnt;    where  they  cave  as  good 


Wunsiedel,a  few  miles  south  of  the  road  from 
Bayreuth  to  Eger,  in  the  Fichtelgebirge,  is  a 
mountain  called  now  the  Louisenberg — for- 
merly the  Luchsberg — which  is  much  visited 
by  strangers  on  account  of  some  of  its  natural 
peculiarities.  It  appears  not  to  consist  of  any 
mass  of  rock  in  sitv,  but  to  be  an  enormous 
heap  of  disconnected,  but  rounded  fragments 
of  granite,  thrown  confusedly  upon  one  an- 
other, leaving  arches  and  passages  and  grot- 
toes of  various  sizes  wherever  the  interstices 
have  not  been  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces,  to- 
gether with  granite  gravel.  The  whole  is  so 
overgrown  with  wood,  that,  except  where  paths 
have  been  made,  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate. 
The  rounding  of  the  blocks  seems  to  be  rather 
he  effect  of  disintegration  than  of  water.  One 
of  the  caverns  or  chambers,  formed  by  a  single 
flat  table  of  granite  resting  horizontally,  as  a 
f  upon  other  masses,  is  a  tolerably  exact 
circle  of  nearly  sixty  feet  English  in  diameter.  I 
Many  that  penetrate  deeper  into  the  mountain 
mass  of  rocks  are  mere  crevices;  but  they 
present  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  is 
not  observable  in  the  more  open  ones.  This 
phenomenon  consists  in  a  pale  but  beautiful 
greenish-yellow  phosphorescent  light,  which, 
as  the  observer  proceeds  into  the  cave,  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger,  till  it  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  hundreds  of  glowworms  lying 
close  together  on  the  ground  ;  and  it  is  singu- 
that  the  light,  however  strong  it  may  be, 
does  not  assume  the  appearance  of  a  sheet, 
but  always  seems  to  lie  in  spots,  though  close 
together.  On  taking  up  some  of  the  mould 
upon  which  this  phosphorescence  appears  to 
rest  and  bringing  it  to  daylight,  its  own  light, 
as  might  be  expected,  is  overcome,  and  disap- 
pears;  nothing  being  seen  in  the  hand  but  the 
black  earth,  a  little  sand,  some  minute  whilish 
cryptogamic  powder  (?)  and  a  few  fronds  of  a 
very  small  filmy  mass  of  a  pale,  transparent 
green  colour.  On  taking  the  mould  back  into 
the  darkness,  the  phosphorescence  re-appears, 
but  so  much  dimmed  that  it  should  seem  as  if 
the  slighest  disturbance  had  a  tendency  lo  dis- 
sipate it,  and  that  it  required  lime  and  repose 
to  tbrm  or  collect  it  anew.  The  traditions  of 
the  country,  or  rather  the  superstitions,  have 
long  pointed  out  this  mountain  both  as  the  re- 
pository of  gold  and  preciou.s  stones,  and  as 
the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  or  Kobolds,  who  amuse 
themselves  by  tantalizing  credulous  mortals 
wilh  the  view  of  gems  and  riches  without  end, 
which,  when  touched,  are  turned  into  dross  or 
vanish  from  the  sight.  The  explanation  given 
by  the  phenomenon  to  such  a  belief,  c 
among  a  simple  and  imaginative  people, 
dent.  The  original  name  of  the  mountain 
itself,  Luchsberg,  i.  e.  Lynxberg,  is  somewhat 
expressive  of  this  peculiarity. — From  Report 
of  the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  British  Asso 
ciationfor  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


ht  as  those  from  any  other  oleaginous  com- 
pound used  for  this  purpose, 

J.  [•'.  Duncan  forwarded  a  fruit  in  many  re- 
spects resembling  an  orange  which  he  had 
observed  to  grow  abundantly  in  Africa.  When 
pulled  from  the  tree  in  a  ripe  state  the  interior 
substance  is  about  the  consistence  of  an  or- 
ange, and  is  considered  superior  to  anything 
manufactured  in  England,  as  soap. — Ibid. 

On  the  Annual  Consumption  of  Coal  {Eng- 
land), and  the  probable  duration  of  the 
Coal  Fields.     By  E.  R.  J.  Knowles. 

The  author  computed  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  coal  al  38, Otto, 000  tons,  as  an  average 
increasing  with  the  population,  and  classified 
it  under  the  following  heads: — 

Coal  for  household  uses  averaging  1.1  ton  each 
person,     -         -         -         2-.i,000,000  tons. 

Coal  for  manufacturing  ope- 
rations,    -  -  -          12,.500,000    " 

Coal  for  foreign  exports,  2,.500,000    " 


Notice  of  the  Shea  Butter-Tree  growing  i\ 
Africa,  b!/.\.  F.  Duncan. — This  tree  was  first 
discovered  by  Mungo  Park.     It  produces  from 


Total,  37,000,000  tons. 

Allowing  for  errors  two  and 

a-half  per  cent.,  on  above,       925,000    " 

37,925,000  tons, 
or  nearly  38,000,000  tons  for  the  present  po- 
pulation, about  20,000,000.  The  extent  of 
the  coal-fields  of  England  were  taken  at  5200 
square  miles,  (including  the  coal  under  the 
crop  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  but  not  that 
under  the  new  red  sandstone,)  allowing  an 
average  of  20,000,000  tons  to  the  square  mile  ; 
and  thence,  after  making  allowance  for  the 
coal  worked  out,  and  for  the  population  being 
eventually  doubled,  it  was  deduced  that  the 
coal-fields  of  England  contain  an  ample  supply 
for  at  least  1500  years.  Of  the  annual  amount 
consumed  for  manufacturing  operations,  it  was 
stated  that  the  proportion  of  coal  consumed  for 
the  purposes  of  steam-navigation  (including  the 
royal  navy)  most  probably  amounts  (o  1,075,- 
000  tons,  and  for  railway  locomotion  on  3000 
miles  of  railway,  to  about  300,000  tons.  It 
was  remarked  that  2840  miles  in  progress  will 
probably  consume  about  275,000  tons  of  coal 
in  addition  to  the  above;  to  which  a  proper  al- 
Iowa  nee  for  the  lines,  for  which  acts  of  parlia- 
ment have  recently  been  obtained,  is  to  be 
added. 

The  above  computations  were  offered  only 
as  an  approximate  calculation  of  an  annual 
average  wilh  the  present  amount  of  population, 
many  of  the  items  being  liable  to  great  fluctua- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  coal  consumed  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron:  but  it  is  only  from  nn 
average  that  the  probable  duration  of  the  coal- 
fields can  be  computed  even  approximately.— 
Ibid. 

Sacrifice  of  Life  ht/  the  War. — The  ofllcers 
of  the  armv  and  those  who  liave  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  loss  sustained  by  our  army 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war, 
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put  it  down  says  the  Telegraph,  at  20,00U  | 
men,,  whose  bodies  mingle  with  the  soil  oi  j 
Mexico.  The  mortahty  or  sacrifice  of  life  at 
the  present  time  is  estimated  a.\.ffiy  soldiers  a  i 
day!  Think  ol"  this !  Look  at  it!  VVhatj 
trophies  have  we  gained  by  this  sacrifice  ofl 
life?  ^What  shrieks  of  lamentation  cloud  the 
glorious  achievements  of  our  arms!  What! 
appaling  misery  and  woe  is  sent  over  the  coun- ! 
try  to  brighten  our  national  escutcheon  !  The] 
loss  of  lile  seems  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  do  j 
not  taste  of  the  bitter  cup  of  its  afiliction.  The 
sacrifices  of  the  war  seem  drowned  in  the  glit- 
ter of  the  conquest.  Human  beings  are  wiped  | 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  with  as  little  regard  j 
as  insects.  But  there  are  hearts  that  feel,  and  \ 
widows  and  orphans  that  mourn  as  deeply,  as 
if  their  fathers  and  husbands  had  died  in  their 
midst. 

Lime  Water  for  Hens — Accidental  Dis- 
covery.—  During  the  last  season,  Joseph  Wil- 
cox, of  this  town,  having  occasion  to  adminis- 
ter lime  water  to  a  sick  horse,  inadvertently 
left  a  pail  of  the  preparation  in  his  barn,  which 
remained  there  for  some  months,  serving  as  a 
favourite  drink  for  his  hens.  He  soon  after- 
wards found  that  the  laying  of  his  hens  was 
increased  to  a  considerable  extent.  Becoming 
convinced  of  the  impoitance  of  the  (to  him) 
new  discovery,  he  has,  during  the  present  sea- 
son, kept  his  hens  constantly  supplied  with 
lime  water,  placed  in  troughs  svithin  their  con- 
venient access,  and  the  result  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  eggs  of  some  four-fold  as  compared 
with  previous  experience.  He  is  willing  to 
share  the  benefits  of  his  experiment  with  his 
neighbours,  if  they  choose  to  try  it,  and  hence 
this  publication.  The  newness  of  the  discove- 
ry (though  it  may  not  be  new  to  all,)  is  claim- 
ed only  as  applicable  to  the  mode  of  imparting 
the  lime  in  this  case — its  use  in  another  form 
for  the  same  purpose  having  been  previously 
understood  by  msny. —  Wayne  Sent. 


Principles  vs.  Rules. 

Were  a  stranger  from  another  sphere  to  pass 
over  our  little  globe  with  a  view  of  examining 
the  condition  of  its  various  nations,  we  might 
imagine  him  not  peering  into  their  temples  of 
religion,  nor  conning  their  statutes,  but  enter- 
ing unseen  their  homes,  and  watching  with 
curious  eye  the  workings  of  their  hearts. 

Here,  he  would  scan  a  people  boasting  of  no 
home  more  conti acted  than  the  world,  no  tie 
stronger  than  interest,  no  rule  more  binding 
than  honour;  in  a  word,  whose  houses,  if  they 
possess  any,  are  without  hearth-stones: — 
there,  a  nation  that  woidd  feel  lile  dark  indeed 
without  its  loved  group  clustering  around  the 
fire-side.  These  "  cottage  homes"  are  the 
very  jewels  of  a  nation,  queenlike  though  she 
be,  and  the  mark  given  her  upon  the  measur- 
ing reed  of  the  visitant,  tells  of  her  exalted 
rank. 

The  heart,  cold  toward  its  fellow  heart,  will 
scarcely  kindle  into  affection  for  a  God  of 
Love,  as  a  Being,  the  very  essence  of  the  feel- 
ing it  despises  ;  on  the  contrary,  so  unhealth- 
ful  a  condition  forms  an  inviting  soil  for  every 


noisome  weed  of  immorality.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  channel  for  the  love  of  "  father 
or  mother,  wife  or  children,"  may  also  be  that 
for  love  "  more  worthy  of  Him  ;"  while  the 
superior  lone  of  morality  requires  no  spiritual 
ken  to  discover. 

Let  us  imagine  the  invisible  agent  examin- 
ing further.  He  knows  nought  of  the  ingeni- 
ous devices  that  man  has  contrived  for  his  own 
entertainment — the  drama,  the  concert,  the 
ball — they  are  new  to  him  ;  but  he  seeks  a 
homeentirely  dependent  upon  its  own  resources, 
and  a  family  contented,  nay,  happy  in  itself. 
And  where  finds  he  such  an  one  ]  In  deep 
humility  I  would  answer,  in  the  family  of  the 
consistent  Friend  ;  humility,  because  it  is  far 
from  being  matter  for  boasting,  that  our  prin- 
ciples cut  us  otr  from  many  of  the  world's 
pleasures,  and  that  policy  teaches  us  to  culti- 
vate the  resources  we  have.  The  result  is, 
that  necessity  is  converted  into  a  pleasure  : 
"  our  fate  becomes  our  choice." 

One  deeply  interesting  branch  of  such  a  fa- 
mily is  the  group  of  cliildrcn.  Well-ordered 
and  civil,  they  glean  from  their  parents' 
visiters  many  an  item  of  precious  praise.  But 
as  every  picture  has  its  shaded  parts,  it  be- 
comes us  to  turn  our  pretty  drawing  fairly  to 
the  light,  in  order  to  scan  it  better.  It  is  a  cir- 
cumstance not  less  true  than  unpalatable,  that 
it  sometimes  happens  the  children  of  Friends, 
once  released  from  parental  restraint,  will  go 
to  greater  lengths  of  impropriety  than  others. 
The  testimony  of  many  a  teacher  will  confirm 
the  assertion,  though  the  heart  of  the  parent 
beat  its  quick  denial. 

It  is  easy  to  attribute  this  to  its  probable 
cause.  The  Friend's  child  is,  while  at  home, 
strictly  bound  by  certain  rules.  The  wild 
joyous  spirit  within  him  is  allowed  to  burst 
Ibrth  at  suitable  times,  but  there  are  more  un- 
suitable times  in  his  life,  than  in  that  of  many 
of  his  schoolmates.  It  is  a  part  of  the  very 
spirit  of  our  jirinciples  to  keep  in  check  the 
exuberant  fancies  of  our  nature,  and  while 
these  are  all  budding  and  starting  into  life 
about  him,  to  the  child  abounding  in  animal 
spirits,  the  effort  becomes  an  incessant  strug- 
gle. Then  but  loose  the  tether,  and  what  wild 
colt  frolics  more  carelessly  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  his  little  classmate  may  have  danced 
and  sung  away  his  life  at  home,  till  such  indul- 
gence has  lost  its  novelty — thrown  upon  a 
school-boy's  world,  he  cares  not  to  grasp  en- 
joyment that  he  knows  he  may  possess  legiti- 
mately the  moment  he  enters  his  father's  door. 
Not  that  he  is  free  from  mischief,  for  its  name 
is  legion,  and  its  sphere  a  young  child's  heart ; 
but  how  seldona  is  it  of  that  heart- wearing  wil- 
ful nature,  that  would  wring  from  a  teacher 
every  possible  drop  of  forbidden  pleasure. 

Melancholy  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  not 
without  its  remedy — a  remedy  known  to  many 
and  applied  by  a  few.  Instead  of  multiplying 
rules  for  our  children's  government,  we  should 
plant  sound  principles.  Let  them  know  the 
reasons  of  our  requirements  ;  let  them  see  the 
excellence  of  the  narrow  path  they  should 
tread,  be  certain  that  they  understand  it,  and 
then  I  would  match  them  against  any  children 
in  the  world,  even  away  from  the  parent's  eye  : 
they  would  then  be  doubly  armed  by  rule  and 


principle  ;  for  I  would  be  far  from  rejecting 
all  rules  ;  but  thou  slialt,  and  shalt  not,  I  would 
reserve  for  the  all  important  ten,  and  if  possi- 
ble would  have  them  all  commandments  with 
promise. 

On  subjects  which  especially  concern  us  as 
a  Society,  this  conviction  of  the  feelings  bears 
an  importance  evident  to  all.  Many  a  youth 
among  us  who  in  a  general  way  does  credit  to 
his  parents  and  himself,  wears  his  honours 
with  an  aching  heart,  simply  from  not  compre- 
hending the  doctrines  he  is  called  upon  to  sup- 
port. 

The  little  girl  sees  upon  the  bonnet  of  her 
neighbour  flowers  beautiful  and  gay,  but  no 
more  so  than  those  her  mother  watches  and 
nourishes  at  home,  while  the  ribands  are  cer- 
tainly inferior  in  gorgeousness  to  the  rainbow 
she  is  taught  to  admire.  The  train  of  thought, 
as  she  casts  her  eye  upon  her  own  grave  gar- 
ment, will  be  anything  but  favourable  to  our 
precious  doctrine,  unless  it  be  fiist  made  cleat"  ■ 
to  her  understanding  by  careful  explanation. 

An  anecdote  illustrating  the  benefit  of  this 
patient  labour,  when  accompanied  by  the  Di- 
vine blessing,  was  related  several  years  ago 
by  a  minister  of  our  Society.  When  travel- 
ling through  the  western  part  of  our  country, 
he  visited  a  neighbourhood  little  known  to 
Friends.  In  the  absence  of  private  hospitality, 
he  look  lodgings  at  a  hotel.  With  the  son  of 
his  landlord,  a  fine  boy  of  twelve,  an  intimacy 
based  upon  affectionate  manners  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  confiding  temper  of  the  child  on 
the  other,  was  soon  established.  The  little  fel- 
low sat  by  his  side  inquiring  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  Society.  Our  principles  in  regard 
to  war,  as  they  were  opened  to  him  gently  but 
lull  of  force,  struck  him  particularly.  His 
young  face  grew  serious,  as  the  utter  inconsis- 
tency of  the  spirit  of  fighting  with  that  of  the 
gospel,  first  broke  upon  his  tender  mind.  He 
sat  silently  pondering  on  the  matter  until, 
childlike,  a  fresh  subject  presented.  '•  Do  tell 
me,  Mr.  M.,  why  you  wear  that  curious  coat, 
and  whether  your  friends  do  so  too?"  The 
Friend  was  enabled,  in  his  own  simple  way, 
more  than  to  satisfy  the  heart  of  his  querist. 
The  things,  hidden  from  so  many  of  the  wise 
and  prudent,  were  revealed  unto  this  babe  in 
Christ.  But  there  remained  one  thing  more, 
and  as  a  special  favour,  he  desired  information 
— why  he  used  the  old-fashioned  thee  and 
thou  in  speaking.  Simplicity  is  Truth's  strong- 
est weapon,  and  in  the  explanation  that  follow- 
ed, it  carried  conviction  with  it. 

When  the  parting  came,  each  felt  that  a  new 
bond  of  love  had  grown  between  them. 

Years  after  this,  the  minister  again  visited 
the  village,  and  quickly  asked  for  his  young 
friend.  His  history  was  this.  A  short  time 
after  the  interview  described  above,  his  friends 
were  astonished  by  his  adopting  the  scriptural 
thee  and  thou  ;  and  neither  threats,  nor  ridicule, 
shook  him  from  his  purpose.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  result  of  steady  principle.  When  a  new 
suit  of  clothing  was  to  be  made,  his  earnest 
entreaties,  that  all  superfluous  ornament  should 
be  left  off"  were  regarded,  and  he  appeared 
among  his  school-mates,  the  object  of  that 
dreaded  thing — a  schoolboy's  scorn. 

But  the  crowning  trial  of  his   faith  was  yet 
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to  come.  The  old  practice  of  wrestling  was 
still  highly  popular  ;  indeed  it  deserved  a  hard- 
er name,  for  it  generally  amounted  to  serious, 
downright  fighting.  The  boy  had  gained  re- 
nown for  his  feats  thai  way,  and  on  a  certain 
occasion  ihe  only  one  who  could  compete  with 
him,  was  selected  as  his  antagonist.  All  were 
preparing  for  royal  sport,  gathered  in  a  ring 
around  the  combatants. 

"  You  need  not  expect  me  to  fight,"  said  he, 

"  for  I  cannot  do  it."     "  Not  do  it  !"  echoed  a 

chorus  of  voices.     "Its  onlv  pretence!  come 

on,  man,  and  give  it  to  him  I"     "  You  may  do 

what  you  will,"  he  interposed,  "  but  it  is  very 

wrong,  and  I  cannot  and  will  not  fight."     "  A 

coward  !  a  coward  !"  resounded  on  every  side. 

"  You  know  me  too  well   to  think  that,"  he 

"..'.said,  with  a  lamb's  meekness.     His  opponent 

,     \was  meanwhile  bridling  up  with  growing  cour- 

if^'      age,  and   to  display  his   valour,  advanced  to 

^  Hieet  him.     Finding  no  resistance,  he  dealt  him 

"^a  blow,  which,  though   not  heavy,  fell  upon  a 

vital  part;  and  this  young  martyr  was  borne 

to  his  home  insensible,  his  spirit  soon  passing 

to  the  abodes  of  purity. 

Ill  this  noble  young  Pnrnell,  this  second 
Stephenson  or  Leddra,  we  see  a  soul  tender  in 
,'^  the  receplion  of  Trulh,  as  bold  in  its  defence. 
"  Its  principles,  striking  their  root  into  goodly 
soil,  required  no  outward  rules  for  its  support, 
for  the  young  plant  grew  strong  and  steadily 
toward  heaven. 

Censeur. 


"  So,  sister,  He  to  me  is  kind, 
l^hougli  sight  alas  !  He  has  not  given  ; 
But  tell  me  are  there  any  lilind, 
Among  tiic  children  up  in  heaven  ?" 

"  No  !  dearest  Edward,  tlicrj  all  see, — 
But  whj'  ask  me  a  thing  so  odd  ?" 
"  Uh  !  Mary,  He's  so  good  to  me, 
I  thought  I'd  like  to  look  at  God  1" 

E're  long  disease  his  hand  had  laid 
On  that  dear  boy,  so  sweet  and  mild ; 
His  widowed  mother  wept  and  prayed 
That  God  would  spare  her  sightless  child. 

He  felt  the  warm  tears  on  his  face. 
And  said,  "  Oh  I  never  weep  for  me, 
I'm  going  to  a  bright,  bright  place, 
Where,  Mary  says,  I  God  shall  see. 

"  And  thou'U  be  there,  dear  Mary,  too ; 
But  mother  when  thou  get'st  up  there, 
Tell  Edward,  mother,  that  'tis  thee. 
Thou  know'st  I  never  saw  thee  here  i" 

He  spoke  no  more,  but  sweetly  smil'd, 
Until  the  final  blow  was  given,— 
AVhen  God  look  up  that  poor  blind  child. 
And  opened  first  his  eyes  in  heaven. 


Communicaled. 


THE  BLIND  BOY. 


BV    DR.    IIAWKES. 


The  following  beautiful  lines,  by  Dr.  Hawkes,  of 
New  Orleans,  have  been  slightly  altered,  and  are  of- 
fered  for  republication  in  "  The  Friend." 

It  was  a  blesiied  summer  day, 
The  flowers  bloom'd — the  air  wns  mild. 
The  little  birds  poured  forth  their  lay. 
And  every  thing  in  Nature  smil'd. 

In  pleasant  thouirlit  I  wandered  on 
Beneatii  the  deep  wood's  ample  shade,. 
Till  suddenly  I  came  upon 
Two  children,  who  had  thither  stniyed. 

Just  at  an  aged  birch  tree's  foot 
A  little  boy  and  girl  reclined  ; 
IliB  hand  in  her's  she  kindly  put ; 
And  then  I  saw  the  hoy  was  blind. 

The  children  knew  not  I  was  near, 
A  tree  concealed  ine  from  their  view. 
But  all  they  said  I  well  could  hear. 
And  I  could  see  all  they  might  do. 

"  Dear  Mnry,"  said  the  poor  blind  boy, 
"That  litlls'  bird  sings  very  long  ; 
Say,  dost  Ihou  see  hlrn  in  his  joy — 
And  IS  he  [iretly  us  his  song  ?" 

•*  Yes,  Edward,  yes."  replied  the  maid, 
"  I  see  the  bird  on  yonder  tree;" 
The  poor  boy  sighed,  and  gently  said, 
"Sister,  I  w"ish  that  I  could  see  ! 

"The  flowers  thou  say'st  arc  very  fair. 
And  bright  green  leaves  arc  on  the  trees. 
And  pretty  birds  arc  singing  there, — 
How  beaulilul  for  one  who  sees ! 

"  Yet  I  the  fragrant  llowers  can  smell ; 
And  1  can  feel  the  green  leaf's  shade; 
And  I  can  hear  the  notes  that  swell, 
From  those  dear  birds  that  (iod  has  made. 


I  have  no  answer  to  my  last,  save  what  I  saw 
in  a  letter  to  my  companion,  but  I  would  not 
have  thee  attempt  to  write  to  ine  or  any  other, 
without  a  proper  opening  so  to  do,  I  mean  on 
religious  subjects  ;  lor  1  think  1  have  seen  more 
clearly  of  late  than  ever,  the  danger  and  hurt 
of  it;  and  have  been  made  to  look  upon  the 
practice  as  ne.\t  a-kin  to  a  false  ministry,  if 
not  worse  ;  because  it  remains  for  review,  and 
may  with  a  better  connexion  be  packed  toge- 
ther as  to  form  of  sound  words,  yet  without 
sense  or  feeling  of  what  we  write,  and  there- 
fore can  convey  none  to  those  who  read  it  : 
though  it  may  sound  and  tinkle  to  the  outward 
ear,  it  is  a  waster  of  strength  and  a  diminisher 
of  life, — one  of  the  ways  of  stealing  the 
Word,  which  the  Lord  our  God  is  against,  and 
will  plead  with  his  people    for. — M.  Pcisley. 

First-day, — at  Limerick  meeting  ;  1  had  a 
season  of  deep  e.xcrcise  and  labour,  a  low  tra- 
vail accompanied  my  mind  a  great  part  of  the 
meeting ;  at  last  I  felt  the  operation  of  the 
Word  of  liife,  which  strengthened  me  to  stand 
upon  my  feet ;  and  as  things  opened,  1  dropped 
them,  and  life  and  strength  increased  by  little  and 
little,  until  my  mind  was  filled  with  authority 
in  Ihe  Power.  "  Be  careful  lor  nothing,  but  in 
every  thing  by  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
Ih.jnksgiving,  let  your  requests  be  made  known 
unio  God,"  "  that  the  abundant  grace  may, 
through  the  thanksgiving  of  many,  redound  to 
the  glory  of  God  :" — e.vhorting  to  a  humble 
waiting  for  the  I'ower,  to  be  made  capable  to 
pruy,  and  to  pray  as  the  Spirit  directs  and  in- 
tercedes ;  for  we  know  not  how  to  pruy  as  wo 
ought,  but  us  the  Spirit  directs  and  makes  in- 
tercession. In  this  stale  of  waiting  is  true  wor- 
ship performed  ;  and  the  more  wo  practise  it, 
the  more  wc  delight  in  it;  the  less  we  practise 
it,  the  more  indiderent  we  become;  our  minds 
become  darkened,  clouded,  and  uneasy  ;  the 
meeting  is  tiresome;  we  become  negligent  about 
ntleiiding  to  the  liour  appointed,  and  long  for 
it  being  broken  up.  Hence,  profession  and 
opinion  are  substituted,  instead  of  religion  and 
fniih,  and  the  outside  show  is  kept  up  by  some 


on  a  First-day,  who  think  it  a  shame  to  stay  at 
home,  at  least  on  First-day  forenoon  ;  taking 
hold  as  on  the  skirt  of  our  profession,  saying, 
we  will  eat  our  own  bread,  and  wear  our  own 
apparel,  only  let  us  be  called  by  the  name  to 
take  away  reproach  ;  thus  formality  and  pro- 
fession stand  in  Ihe  place  where  reality  and 
substance  ought  to  live  and  preside. — S. 
Nealc. 


When  Quinctianus  ihe  president  under  De- 
cius,  asked  Agatha  the  virgin  martyr,  "  Why, 
being  descended  of  such  illustrious  parents,  she 
would  sloop  to  such  low,  mean  offices,  as  she 
took  upon  her,"  she  presently  answered  him, 
"Our  glory  and  nobility  lies,  in  that  we  are 
the  servants  of  Christ." 

Clemens  says  to  the  Corinthians,  '  Who  did 
ever  dwell  amongst  you,  that  did  not  wonder 
at  your  sober  and  moderate  piety  in  Christ, 
being  adorned  with  a  most  virtuous  and  vene- 
rable  conversation,  and  having  the  laws  and 
commands  of  God,  written  u|)on  the  tables  of 
your  hearts  V  They  placed  religion  not  in 
talking  finely,  but  living  well. 

Amongst  us,  sailh  Alhenagoras,  the  meanest 
and  most  mechanical  persons,  and  old  women, 
although  not  able  to  discuss  and  dispute  for 
the  usefulness  of  their  profession,  do  yet  de- 
monstrate it  in  their  lives  and  actions.  They 
do  not  indeed  critically  weigh  their  words,  and 
recite  eloquent  orations,  but  they  manifest  hon- 
est and  virtuous  actions;  while  being  buffetted, 
they  strike  not  again,  nor  sue  them  at  law, 
who  spoil  and  phmder  them. 

To  a  numeious  selection  of  similar  passages, 
Ambrose  Riggs  adds  :  Now  to  God's  pure  and 
living  witness  in  all  consciences,  I  shall  leave 
them,  to  manifest  who  are  the  true  Christians 
at  this  day,  and  of  right  ought  to  claim  that 
honourable  name  and  title,  whether  those  who 
have  traditionally  received  it  from  their  ances- 
tors, while  they  are  strangers  and  enemies  to 
the  cross  of  Christ,  which  crucifies  to  ihe 
world,  its  ways,  its  works  of  darkness  and  ini- 
quity,— or  ihem  who  in  life,  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, live  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  who  though  ihey  are  in  ihe  world  are  not 
of  the  world  ;  and  though  walking  upon  tho 
earth,  yet  their  conversation  is  in  heaven,  hav- 
ing the  laws  and  commandmenisof  God  written 
upon  their  hearts.  These  arc  they  who  are 
Christians  indeed,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men, 
but  of  God. 

Was  at  bolh  meelings  in  Dublin  :  in  the 
forenoon  hnri,  from  much  weakness,  an  in- 
crease  of  strength  to  utter  what  my  mind  was 
exercised  with.  Warned  I  he  brethren  to  take 
heed  lest  there  was  in  any  of  them  an  evil 
heart  of  unbelief  in  departing  from  the  living 
God  ;  and  to  beware  how  ihcy  put  opinion  for 
faith,  or  substituted  it  as  a  standard  lo  live  nn- 
der,  as  the  fle.<h  loved  liberty.  In  the  evening 
had  anolhcr  opportunity  in  encouraging  some 
of  the  lower  classes  lo  feel  for  strength  to  live 
failhful  to  the  Lord  by  minding  the  day  of 
small  discoveries. — S.  Niale. 

Our  men's  meeting  wns  held  this  day ;  it 
was  low  in  life  and  virtue ;  things  went  forward 
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in  a  formal  dry  chanuel,  little  or  no  contention 
or  opposition  ;  but  the  spring  being  dammed 
up,  the  water  of  life  had  but  a  very  weak  and 
shallow  current, — very  hard  therefore  for  bu- 
siness to  go  forward  in  the  right  line  and  au- 
thority.— S.  Neale. 


For"  The  Frien.l.'' 

Thomas  Scattergooil  aud  bis  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  54.) 

As  the  dissension  between  the  American 
provinces  and  the  mother  country  waxed 
warmer  and  warmer,  and  those  feelings  were 
more  and  more  aroused  which  eventually  pre- 
pared the  colonists  to  take  up  arms,  and  bid 
defiance  to  that  authority  which  once  they  ac- 
knowledged and  respected,  the  Society  of 
Friends  found  itself  called  on  with  more  ener- 
gy to  set  forth  its  peaceable  principles  to  the 
■world.  Various  epistles  were  issued  by  it  lo 
tlie  members,  cautioning  them  against  partici- 
pating in  aught  that  tended  to  blood ;  and 
other  documents  of  a  more  general  nature  were 
distributed  abroad,  setting  forth  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel, — peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men, — in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  war.  These 
documents  were  regarded  by  some,  as  open 
demonstrations  of  hostility  against  the  actions 
of  those  who  were  advocating  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  ;  hence  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  was  fostered  amongst  the  ranks 
of  those  who  called  themselves  patriots.  In 
the  meantime  the  war  broke  out,  and  was 
waged  with  different  success  in  different  places. 
If  the  colonists  claimed  great  glory  for  the 
fields  of  Le.xington,  Bunker's  Hill,  Princeton, 
and  for  forcing  the  invading  army  from  Bos- 
ton, the  English  could  in  turn  point  to  the 
campaign  in  Canada,  the  occupation  of  New 
York,  the  victory  on  Long  Island. 

Amidst  all  the  tumults  and  changes  going 
on  around  them,  the  Society  of  Friends  still 
bore  a  faithful  testimony  for  peace.  This  ag- 
gravated the  private  dislike  of  its  antagonists, 
and  soon  led  them  to  endeavour  to  do  it  a  pub- 
lic wrong.  The  celebrated  "  Spanktown  for- 
gery" was  the  result  of  their  animosity. 

A  detachment  of  the  American  army  under 
General  Sullivan  succeeded  on  the  22d  of 
Eighth  month,  1777,  in  capturing  on  Slaten 
Island,  the  baggage  of  an  English  officer. 
Amongst  this  baggage  it  was  pretended  that 
certain  papers  were  discovered,  one  of  which 
was  evidently  designed  to  bring  Friends  into 
trouble.     This  is  the  paper  : 

"  Information  from  .Jersey,  19th  August, 
1777. 

"  It  is  said  General  Howe  landed  near  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  but  cannot  learn  the 
particular  spot,  nor  when. 

"  Washington  lays  in  Pennsylvania,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Coryell's  Ferry. 

"  Sullivan  lays  about  si.x    miles  northward 
of  Morrislown,  with  about  two  thousand  men. 
"  Spanktown  Yearly  Meeting." 

Spanktown  was  a  nickname  for  Rahway,  at 
which  place  no  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  was 
held.  The  in  formation  of  the  landing  of  Howe 
in  the  Chesapeake  could  not  have  reached  Sta- 
ten  Island  earlier  than  the  24th  or  25th,  and 


!this  paper  bears  date  the  19th.  This  forgery 
was  altogether  got  up  in  a  very  clumsy  man- 
ner, and  Sullivan  if  not  liimself  the  author  of 
j  it,  showed  little  discernment  in  not  detecting 
I  it.  He  forwarded  this  paper  with  others,  to 
Congress,  calling  the  attention  of  that  body  to 
it  as  something  important.  When  it  was  read 
before  these  representatives  of  the  wisdom  of 
[the  provinces,  they  also  seemed  to  be  seized 
with  a  panic,  which  deprived  them  individually 
I  of  their  reason,  and  led  them  to  the  adoption 
of  a  recommendation  to  the  executive  power 
'in  the  different  States,  to  seize  on  the  persons 
and  papers  of  the  leading  members  of  th«;  r-eli- 
gious  Society  of  Friends,  and  particularly  the 
papers  of  the  sevei-al  Meetings  for  Sufferings. 
On  the  -id  day  of  the  Ninth  rnonlh,  three  in- 
dividuals of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  exe- 
cutive counsel  of  Pennsylvania,  lo  arrest  "  such 
persons  as  ai'e  deemed  inimical  to  the  cause  of 
American  Liberty,"  appi'oached  the  dwelling 
of  John  Pemberlon,  accompanied  by  ten  sol- 
diers. Leaving  the  guard  in  the  street,  the 
three  leaders  entered  the  house  anil  informed 
the  owner  thereof  I  hey  had  orders  from  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  to  make  him  a  pri- 
soner. John  Pemberton  was  a  meek,  humble- 
spirited  man, — but  he  was  not  a  weak  or  a 
timid  one  ;  and  neither  the  presence  of  these 
repr-esentatives  of  the  dominant  power,  nor  the 
fear  of  what  might  further  befal,  intimi- 
dated him.  In  the  dignity  of  conscious  inno- 
cence he  demanded  their  authority  for  his  ar- 
rest,— the  act  fur  which  he  was  to  sufl^er  ; — and 
he  unfolded  the  injustice  and  arbitrary  power 
which  would  be  displayed  in  imprisoning  one 
against  whom  no  crime  was  charged.  As  the 
men  looked  upon  him,  meek  and  harmless  as 
they  knew  him  to  be, — and  beheld  his  wifs  by 
his  side,  weak,  feeble,  suffering  with  indispo- 
sition of  body,  and  now  painfully  agitated  by 
nervous  fear's  for  her  husband, — they  gr-ew  some- 
what ashamed  of  their  business.  By  way  of 
an  apology  they  said,  it  was  very  disagreeable 
to  them  to  execute  such  orders.  '  Pilate,'  said 
the  timid  woman, — finding  energy  in  her  love 
for  her  husband, — 'Pilate  washed  his  hands,  and 
said  he  was  clear;  yet  he  was  not  so  in  the 
Divine  sight.'  During  the  conversation  which 
followed,  one  of  the  men  seemed  affected, — 
another  said  that  when  they  had  taken  Johrr 
to  the  Freemasons'  Lodge,  he  should  have  a 
hearing. 

Finding  him  not  disposed  to  go  with  them, 
they  pr-esented  him  a  paper  which  they  said  if 
he  would  sign,  they  would  leave  him  at  his 
own  house.  The  paper  contained  a  promise 
to  make  himself  a  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
to  obey  the  call  of  Council,  not  to  corr-espond 
with  the  enemy,  nor  do  anything  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  America.  We  may  readily  be- 
ieve  that  the  original  Pemberton  strength  of 
nind,  and  determination  of  purpose,  though 
kept  in  great  subjection  by  the  regulating  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  gave  some  unwonted 
energy  to  his  reply,  as  he  told  them,  his  reli- 
gious principles  restrained  him  from  doing 
ought  to  promote  the  shedding  of  blood,  or  irr- 
ig  his  country  ;  but  that  he  should  not  sign 
the  paper,  because  it  would  imply  guilt,  from 
hich  he  was  free.  He  told  them  he  was  a 
free  man, — the  house  he  lived  in  was  his  own. 


— and  he  should  not  leave  it  unless  he  was  ta- 
ken by  force.  The  three  men  found  an  ener- 
gy in  the  '  meek  spiriied' John  Pemberton  they 
had  not  looked  for.  They  tried  to  operate  oa 
the  fears  and  timidity  of  his  wife,  to  cause  her 
to  use  her  influence  with  her  husband  in  per- 
suading him  to  accompany  them  quietly,  that 
they  might  not  be  obliged  to  use  lorce.  But 
she  too, — strengthened  by  a  higher  power, — 
was  firm  and  unbending.  She  loved  her  hus- 
band, but  she  was  now  mainly  anxious,  that 
he  should  maintain  the  dignity  and  independ- 
ence which  the  Truth  called  for.  The  soldiers 
were  then  br-ought  in  by  one  of  the  conjiiniltee, 
and  John  was  again  ordered  to  go  with  thein. 
Nothing  intimidated,  he  let  them  know,  that  he 
still  claimed  his  light  as  a  freeman  and  a 
Christian  ;  he  had  done  the  community  no 
wrong,  and  as  one  against  whom  there  was  no 
char'ge,  he  was  entitled  to  his  liberty, — and 
therefore  he  should  keep  his  seat.  The  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  who  had  brought  in  the 
soldiers,  now  took  him  by  the  arm  and  endea- 
voirrcd,  partly  by  force,  to  raise  him  on  his 
feet;  but  in  this  he  failed.  He  then  called  on 
the  soldiers  for  assistance  ;  but  they  showed  no 
disposition  to  interfere.  At  last,  after  being 
repeatedly  urged  to  it,  the  soldiers  lilted  the 
unresisting,  but  unaiding  prisoner,  from  the 
chair,  and  led  him  lo  the  door.  Being  taken 
out  of  his  own  house,  and  considering  himself 
as  fully  in  the  hands  of  arbitr-ai-y  power,  he 
was  willing  to  walk  to  the  place  selected  for 
his  confinement.  His  wife  who,  through  indis- 
position, for  years  had  been  unused  to  walk  in 
the  public  streets,  insisted  on  accompanying 
him.  He  was  taken  to  the  Freemasons' 
Lodge,  where,  with  his  two  brothers  and  seve- 
ral other  Friends,  he  was  confined.  They 
were  banished  lo  Virsinia ;  but  after  being 
kept  six  or  seven  months,  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint being  found  against  thc-m,  they  were  all 
suffered  to  return  to  their  families,  except  two, 
who  had  been  previously  released  by  the  hand 
of  death. 

John  Pemberton  was  perhaps -5  feet  8  inches 
in  height,  and  of  broad  shoulders.  At  the 
time  of  this  confinement  he  was  spare  of  flesh, 
but  towards  the  close  of  his  lile  he  became 
quite  corpulent.  He  had  little  beauty  of  fea- 
tui'e,  but  with  his  prominent  nose  and  chin, 
and  deep  sunken  mouth,  he  had  a  strongly 
marked  face.  There,  even  the  thoughtless 
might  I'ead,  of  sirengih  of  character,  modified 
by  Christian  meekness, — determination,  under 
subjection  to  the  cross. 

A  singular  anecdote  relative  to  the  banished 
Friends  is  related,  which  gives  evideirce  of 
kind  feeling  in  Timothy  Matlack,  then  one  of 
the  most  fiery  persecutors  of  Friends,  though 
it  does  not  speak  highly  of  his  probity  and  in- 
tegrity. Owen  Jones,  the  elder,  was  an  active 
member  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  had  been  rendei-ed  pruminent  by 
their  opposition  to  bloodshed.  He  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  an 
order  was  granted  for  his  ari-est  with  the  others. 
He  had  beefl  kind  to  Timothy,  and  that  kind- 
ness being  now  remembered,  saved  him  ft-om 
a  tedious  banishment  from  his  family  and 
friends.  Timothy  was  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  when  drawing  out  the  warrants  or 
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orders  for  arrest,  he  added  "Jvnior''^  to  the 
name  of  Owen  Jones,  'i'his  act  saved  an  old 
man,  but  sent  a  young  one  into  banishment, 
who  had  not  even  been  amongst  the  suspected. 

We  have  spoi<en  of  the  Pemberton  charac- 
ter. John  and  his  two  brothers,  Israel  and 
James,  were  naturally  of  quick,  high  lemper. 
Yet  even  those  of  them  who  had  it  least  com- 
pletely in  subjection,  were  generally  not  slow 
in  feeling  condemnation  for  giving  way  lo  it, 
and  in  acknowledgment  and  contrition  there- 
for. An  anecdote  I  have  often  heard  related 
by  one  who  knew  and  admired  the  brolhers, 
sets  forth  a  liille  the  natural  impatience  of  one 
of  them,  his  quick  punishment,  and  ready  per- 
ception of  his  error.  He  was  riding  in  his 
chair,  below  tlie  cily  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
peninsula  between  ihe  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill rivers,  generally  known  to  the  citizens  as 
"  The  Neck."  His  horj^e  slowly  trotted  along 
a  narrow  lane,  until  its  onward  way  was  check- 
ed by  a  cow  lying  lull  across  the  road.  As 
the  cow  did  not  slir  to  make  way  for  the  horse, 
the  driver  e.xerted  his  voice  and  smacked  his 
whip  to  make  her  move,  but  the  contented 
creature  continued  her  position,  quietly  chew- 
ing her  cud.  He  could  not  drive  around  her, 
— he  was  not  disposed  to  get  out  of  his  vehi- 
cle,— and  his  continued  shouts  failed  to  pro- 
duce in  the  cow  any  indication  of  intended 
movement.  His  patience  at  length  failed  him, 
—  he  struck  his  horse  with  his  whip,  deter- 
mined if  the  animal  would  not  rise,  he  would 
ride  over  her.  The  horse  with  u  leap  readily 
cleared  the  cow,  but  this  act  roused  her;  and 
as  the  wheel  struck  her  body,  she  suddenly 
elevated  her  hind  quarters,  turned  the  chair 
fairly  on  to  its  side,  and  caused  the  irritated 
man  to  pitch  forward  into  a  fence  corner.  He 
sprang  to  his  (<=et,  and  though  the  whole  had 
been  efTecled  in  a  minute,  conviction  had  al- 
ready seized  him.  His  first  words  were,  "  She 
served  me  right!" — Those  who  give  way  to 
the  impulses  of  passion,  are  very  apt  to  witness 
an  overthrow  ;  and  many  a  one  under  such  an 
impulse  has  attempted  as  foolish  exploits  as 
driving  over  lazy  old  cows.  The  attempt  to 
some  has  resulted  in  far  worse  consequences 
than  soiled  garments  and  a  few  flesh   liruises ! 

John  Pemberton  was  a  grandson  of  Phineas 
Pemberton,  one  of  the  worthy  settlers  ol  Penn- 
sylvania. He  came  thither  in  1682,  and  was 
for  a  time  clerk  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  He 
left  a  narrative  of  his  life,  of  which  the  portion 
preserved  in  the  handwriting  of  his  grandson 
John,  is  very  interesting.  Whilst  he  was  an 
apprentice  to  a  Friend  in  Manchester,  England, 
in  the  year  1669,  he  being  then  ^0  years  of 
ago,  the  following  incident  occurred.  Being 
in  his  master's  shop  attending  to  customers,  a 
lovely  child  about  nine  years  of  age  came  in, 
in  company  with  her  mother.  The  little  girl 
had  cherries  in  her  apron  ;  and  looking  on 
Phineas  who  was  siauding  with  a  fellow  ap- 
prentice, she  said  to  her  mother,  "  I  have  a 
mind  to  give  one  of  these  young  men  some 
cherries."  Her  mother  said,  "  Then  give  to 
both."  She  replied,  "  No  ;  I  wilP  give  but  lo 
one."  Phineas  says,  "  'J'hrough  the  crowd  of 
people  that  then  stood  before  the  counter  she 
pressed, — holding  out  her  hand  with  cherries 
for  me,  before  I  was  well  nv/are.     I  admired 


that  a  child  I  knew  not,  should  offer  me  such 
kindness.  On  inquiry  [I]  remembered  I  had 
heard  lier  name,  and  relafiated  her  kindness  at 
the  same  time  with  a  paper  of  brown  candy." 
At  the  expiration  of  two  years  she  came  again 
to  the  store  door,  with  her  mother,  but  this 
time  from  bashfulness,  or  some  other  cause,  she 
did  not  venture  in.  Phineas  writes,  "  then 
again  I  remembered  her  kindness,  but  saw  noi 
her  face."  Another  two  years  passed,  and 
the  young  man,  now  24  years  of  age,  went  to 
Bolton  to  engage  in  trade  for  himself,  in  that 
neighbourhood  the  parents  of  Phebe  Harrison, 
the  unforgotten  little  cherry  girl,  lived.  The 
narrative  continues  :  "  After  1  was  come  there 
and  had  settled  awhile,  and  took  notice  of  her 
discreet  and  modest  behaviour,  and  features, 
and  personage,  1  then  was  taken  with  her. 
She  appeared  very  lovely  in  my  eye,  though 
then  quite  young,  and  because  of  this  I  sup- 
pressed my  affection  for  a  time."  "  But  more 
and  more  love  increased  in  me  towards  her, 
until  1  coidd  not  conceal  it.  I  then  remem- 
bered the  beginnings  thereof,  as  already  men- 
tioned. Her  parents  and  friends  were  very 
respectful  to  it;  but  because  of  her  tender 
years,  it  was  still  delayed,  until  she  was  of 
riper  age." 

But  there  are  some  other  matters  connected 
with  Phineas  and  his  Phebe,  worth  hearing. 


(To 


ed.) 
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Aerial  Images. 

Some  of  the  most  curious  and  surprising 
phenomena  which  are  on  lecord,  are  the  ap- 
pearance in  the  distance  of  objects  not  within 
the  visible  horizon,  or  of  shadowy  representa- 
tions in  the  air,  of  living  and  moving  beings. 

It  has  often  happened,  for  instance,  that  the 
French  coast  from  Calais  to  Dieppe  has  been 
visible  at  Hastings,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  al- 
though the  nearest  point  of  the  French  shore 
is  fifty  miles  distant,  and,  therefore,  very  far 
beyond  the  visible  horizon.  So  likev\ise  the 
inverted  images  of  ships,  far  beyond  the  ken 
of  direct  vision,  have  been  seen  as  if  suspended 
in  the  air ;  and  sometimes  two  distinct  images, 
one  inverted  and  the  other  erect,  have  been 
seen.  Captain  Scoresby,  in  one  of  his  Green- 
land voyages,  attempted  to  draw  the  outline  of 
the  coast,  and  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  at- 
tempt as  he  found  it  lo  be  constantly  changing. 
"  'I'he  general  appearance  of  the  coast,"  says 
he,  "  was  that  of  an  extensive  ancient  cily, 
iibounding  with  the  ruins  of  castles,  obelisks, 
churches  and  monuments,  with  other  large  and 
conspicuous  buildings.  Some  of  the  hills 
seemed  lo  be  surrounded  by  turrets,  battle- 
ments, spires  and  pinnacles;  while  others,  sub- 
jected to  one  or  two  reflections,  exhibited  large 
masses  of  rock,  apparently  suspended  in  the 
air,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  actual 
termination  of  the  mountains  to  which  they  re- 
ferred. The  whole  exhibition  was  a  grand 
phanlasmagorire.  Scarcely  was  any  particu- 
lar portion  sketched,  before  it  changed  ils  ap- 
pearance, and  assumed  the  form  of  an  object 
totally  diflerent.  It  was  perhaps  alternately  a 
castle,  an  obelisk,  or  a  cathedral ;  then  expand- 
ing horizontally,  and  coalescing  with  the  ad- 


joining hills,  united  with  the  intermediate  val-  I 
leys,  though-some  miles  in  width,  by  a  bridge  j 
of  a  single  arch,  of  the  most  magnificent  ap-  i 
pearance  and  extent.  Notwithstanding  these  I 
repeated  changes,  the  various  figures  had  all  | 
the  distinctness  of  reality  ;  and  not  only  the  i 
different  strata,  but  also  the  veins  of  the  rocks,  ' 
with  the  wreaths  of  snow  occupying  ravines  ! 
and  fissures,  formed  sharp  and  distinct  lines,  i 
and  exhibited  every  appearance  of  the  most  1 
perfect  solidity."  j 

These  appearances  are  readily  explained  by  ] 
the  unequal  refraction  and  strala  of  air  of  dif- 
ferent densities,  joined  lo  the  reflection  from 
the  lower  surface  of  a  thin  cloud  or  vapour, 
suspended  between  the  object  and  the  ob- 
server. 

A  more  mysterious  appearance  is  ihat  of 
images  of  living  beings  seen  at  a  distance  in 
the  clouds,  or  the  clear  air.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  the  Si)ectre  of  the  Brocken, 
The  Brocken  is  the  loftiest  of  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  the  Hartz,  in  the  kingdom  of  Han- 
over. It  has  been  famous  at  all  times  for  the 
marvellous  legends  and  superstitions  of  which 
it  has  been  the  scene.  A  traveller  named 
Haue,  who  ascended  the  mountain  in  1797, 
tells  us  that  after  having  been  on  the  summit 
no  less  than  thirty  limes,  he  succeeded  in  wit- 
nessing the  object  of  his  curiosity.  The  sun 
rose  through  a  serene  sky,  although  there 
were  clouds  in  the  opposite  quarter  of  ihe  hea- 
vens. In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  looking  towards  the  southeast,  he  be- 
held at  a  very  great  distance,  a  human  figure 
of  a  monstrous  size.  Raising  his  hand  to  his 
head  to  grasp  his  hat  which  a  gust  of  wind 
had  nearly  blown  off, — the  colossal  figure  did 
Ihe  same — and  he  found  by  trial  that  it  repeat- 
ed every  motion  that  he  made.  After  a  short 
lime  it  vanished,  but  soon  again  appeared  ;  and 
he  then  called  the  landlord  to  come  to  him. 
kl  first  they  saw  nothing,  but  soon  two  colos- 
sal images  appeared,  which  imitated  every 
gesture  they  made.  These  were  soon  joined 
by  a  third  image,  and  every  movement  ihey 
made  was  imitated  by  the  spectres  which  were 
evidently  the  shadows  of  the  men  themselves 
projected  on  ihe  distant  clouds — the  ihird  im- 
age being  without  doubt  a  shadow  likewise, 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  cloud  in  a  differcnl 
position,  because  of  some  inequality  of  refrac- 
tion. 

During  the  great  rebellion  of  174.5,  there 
was  seen  on  the  hills  of  Cumberland  the  spec- 
tral appearance  of  troops  of  horse,  going 
through  their  evolutions,  riding  swiftly  along, 
and  continuing  these  manoeuvres  for  the  space 
of  some  hours.  These  images  wore  seen  by 
nearly  thirty  persons  who  attested  the  fact  be- 
Ibre  a  magistrate,  h  is  not  improbable  that 
the  real  objects  were  troops  of  horsemen  in 
the  secluded  valleys  beyond  the  hills,  who  were 
drilling  themselves  in  secret  for  war,  and  whoso 
movements  were  seen  beyond  the  horizon,  in 
consequence  of  the  unusual  state  of  the  nir,  and 
the  consequent  extraordinary  refraction. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1804,  a  Dr. 
Buchan  was  walking  on  the  cliff  near  Brighton. 
"  While  watching  the  rising  of  the  .sun,"  says 
he,  "  1  turned  my  eyes  directly  towards  the 
sea,  just  as  the  solar  disc  emerged  from  tho 
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surface  of  ihe  water,  and  saw  the  face  of  the 
cliff  on  which  I  was  standing  represented  pre- 
cisely opposite  to  tne,  at  some  distance  on  the 
ocean.  Calling  the  attention  of  my  companion 
to  this  appearance,  we  discerned  our  own  fig- 
ures standing  on  the  summit  of  the  apparent 
opposite  cliti,  as  well  as  the  representation  of 
the  windmill  near  at  hand. 

"  The  reflected  images  were  most  distinct, 
precisely  opposite  to  where  we  stood,  and  the 
false  clitr  seemed  to  fade  away  and  to  draw 
near  lo  the  real  one,  in  proportion  as  it  reced- 
ed towards  the  west.  This  phenomenon  lasted 
about,  two  minutes,  or  till  the  sun  had  risen 
nearly  his  own  diameter  above  the  surface  of 
the  ocean.  The  whole  then  seemed  to  be  ele- 
vated into  the  air,  and  successively  disappear- 
ed. The  horizon  was  cloudy,  or  perhaps  it 
might  with  more  propriety  be  said,  that  the 
surface  of  the  sea  was  covered  with  a  dense 
fog  of  many  yards  in  height,  which  gradually 
receded  before  the  rays  of  the  sun." 

A  sliU  more  extraordinary  instance  of  ihese 
aerial  images  has  recently  been  published  in 
the  following  narrative  of  a  journey  to  Califor- 
nia, by  Edwin  Bryant,  taken  from  the  Louis- 
ville iVIorning  Courier. 

"Monday,  August  .3. — I  rose  from  my  bi- 
vouac this  morning  at  liaif  past  one  o'clock. 
The  moon,  appearing  like  a  ball  of  fire  and 
shining  with  a  dim  and  baleful  light,  seemed 
struggling  downwards  through  the  thick  bank 
of  smoky  vapour  that  overhung  and  curtained 
the  high  ridge  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  us. 
This  ridge,  stretching  as  far  to  the  north  and 
the  south  as  the  eye  can  reach,  forms  the 
western  wall  (if  [  ijpay  so  call  it)  of  the  desert 
valley  we  had  crossed  yesterday,  and  is  com- 
posed of  rugged  barren  peaks  of  dark  basahic 
rock,  sometimes  exhibiting  misshapen  outlines, 
at  others  towering  upwards,  and  displaying  a 
variety  of  architectural  forms,  representing 
domes,  spires,  and  turreted  fortifications. 

"  Our  encampment  was  on  the  slope  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  valley  lay  spread  out  at  our 
feet,  illuminated  sufficiently  by  the  red  glare  of 
the  moon  and  the  more  pallid  effulgence  of  the 
stars,  to  display  imperfectly  its  broken  and 
frightful  barrenness  and  its  solemn  desolation. 
No  life,  except  in  the  little  oasis  occupied  by 
our  camp  and  dampened  by  the  sluggish 
spring,  by  excavating  which  with  our  hands 
we  had  obtained  impure  water  sufticient  to 
quench  our  own  and  our  animals'  thirst,  exist- 
ed as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  over  moun- 
tain and  plain.  There  was  no  voice  of  ani- 
mal, no  hum  of  insect,  disturbing  the  tomb-like 
solemnity.  All  was  silence  and  dearth.  The 
atmosphere,  chill  and  frosty,  seemed  to  sym- 
pathise with  this  sepulchral  stillness.  No 
wailing  or  whispering  sounds  sighed  through 
the  chasms  of  Ihe  mountains,  or  over  the  giilfv 
and  waterless  ravines  of  the  valley  ;  no  rust- 
ling zephyr  swept  over  the  scant  dead  grass, 
or  disturbed  the  crumbling  leaves  of  the  gnarl- 
ed and  stunted  cedars,  which'  seemed  to  draw 
a  precarious  existence  from  the  small  patch  of 
damp  earth  surrounding  us.  Like  the  other 
elements  sustaining  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
the  winds  seemed  stagnant  and  paralyzed  by 
the  universal  dearth  around.  1  contemplated 
this  scene  of  dismal   and   oppressive  solitude 


until  the  moon  sunk  behind  the  mountain,  and 
object  after  object  became  shrouded  in  its  sha- 

V. 

'  Rousing  Mr.  Jacob,  who  slept  soundly,  and 
after  him  Ihe  other  inembers  of  our  small  par- 
ty, (nine  in  number,)  we  commenced  our  i)re- 
paralions  for  the  long  and  much-dreaded  march 
over  the  great  Salt  Desert.  Mr.  Hudspeth, 
the  gentleman  who  had  kindly  conducted  us 
thus  far  from  Fort  Bridger,  as  our  pilot,  was 
to  leave  us  at  this  point,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring a  route  for  the  emigrant  wagons  fur- 
ther south.  He  was  accompanied  by  three 
gentlemen,  Ferguson,  Kirkwood,  and  Minter. 
Consequently,  from  this  time  forward  we  are 
without  a  guide  or  any  reliable  index  to  our 
destination,  except  our  course  westward  until 
we  strike  Mary's  river  and  the  emigrant  trail 
to  California,  which  runs  parallel  with  it,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  distant.  The 
march  across  the  Salt  Plain,  without  water  or 
grass,  was  variously  eslimated  by  those  with 
whom  I  conversed  at  Fort  Bridger  at  from 
sixty  to  eighty  miles.  Capt.  Walker,  an  old 
and  experienced  mountaineer,  who  had  crossed 
it  at  this  point,  as  the  guide  of  Capt.  Fremont 
and  his  party,  eslimated  the  distance  at  seven- 
ty-five miles,  and  we  found  the  estimate  to  be 
correct. 

"  We  gathered  the  dead  limbs  of  the  cedars 
which  had  been  cut  down  by  Capt.  Fremont's 
party  when  encamped  here  last  autunm,  and 
igniting  them  they  gave  us  a  good  light  during 
the  preparation  and  discussion  of  our  frugal 
breakfast,  which  consisted  lo-day  of  bread  and 
coffee — bacon  being  interdicted  in  consequence 
of  its  incitement  lo  thirst,  a  sensation  which  at 
this  time  we  desired  to  avoid,  as  we  felt  uncer- 
tain how  long  it  might  be  befoi-e  we  should  be 
able  to  gratify  the  unpleasant  craving  it  pro- 
duces. 

"  Each  individual  of  the  parly  busied  him- 
self around  the  blazing  fires,  in  making  his  va- 
rious little  but  important  arrangements,  until 
the  first  gray  of  the  dawn  manifested  itself 
above  the  vapoury  bank  overhanging  Ihe  east- 
ern ridge  of  mountains,  when,  the  word  lo 
saddle  up  being  given,  the  mules  were  brought 
lo  the  camp  fires,  and  every  arm  and  muscle 
of  the  parly  was  actively  employed  in  the  bu- 
siness of  saddling  and  packing  '  with  cai-e' — 
with  unusual  care — as  a  short  detention  during 
the  day's  march  to  readjust  the  packs  might 
i-esult  in  an  encampment  upon  the  desert  for 
the  coming  night,  and  all  its  consequent  dan- 
gers— Ihe  death  or  loss,  by  straying  in  search 
of  water  and  grass,  of  our  mules,  (next  to  death 
to  us,)  not  taking  into  the  account  our  own 
suffering  from  thirst,  which,  for  the  next  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  hours,  we  had  made  up  our 
minds  lo  endure  wilh  philosophical  fortitude 
and  resignation.  A  small  powder  keg.  holding 
about  three  or  four  pints  of  coffee,  which  had 
been  emptied  of  its  original  contents  for  the 
purpose,  and  filled  wilh  that  beverage  made 
from  the  brackish  spring  near  our  camp,  was 
the  only  vessel  we  possessed  in  which  we  could 
transport  water,  and  its  contents  composed  our 
entire  liquid  refreshment  for  the  march.  In- 
structions were  given  to  Miller,  who  had  charge 
of  this  important  and  precious  burden,  to  hus- 
band it  with   miserly  care,  and  to  make  an 


equitable  division,  whenever  it  should  be  called 
into  use. 

"  Every  l^ing  being  ready,  Mr.  Hudspeth, 
who  accompanied  us  to  Ihe  summit  of  Ihe 
mountain,  led  the  way.  We  passed  upwards 
through  ihe  Canada,  (pronounced  kanyeada,) 
or  mountain  gorge,  at  the  niouih  of  which  we 
had  encamped,  and,  by  a  conipatatively  easy 
and  smooth  ascent,  reached  llie  summit  of  the 
mountain  after  travelling  about  six  miles.  Most 
of  us  were  shivering  with  cold,  until  the  sun 
shone  broadly  upon  us,  alter  emerging  by  a 
steep  acclivity  from  the  gorge  through  which 
we  had  passed,  to  the  lop  of  the  ridge.  Hei-e 
we  should  have  had  a  view  of  the  mounlain  at 
the  foot  of  which  our  day's  journey  was  to  ter- 
minate, but  for  the  dense  smoke  which  hung 
over  and  filled  the  plain,  shutting  from  the 
vision  all  distant  objects. 

(Tohecomiiiueii.) 


Early  Discipliue  Inculcated. 

The  annexed  piece  1  learned  when  a  school 
boy.  1  now  hand  it  to  the  Editor  of  "  The 
Friend,"  to  publish,  if  he  thinks  proper,  in  his 
interesting  paper.  M. 

"  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  is  a 
maxim  of  Ihe  wise  king,  ther-efore  not  lo  be 
disputed  ;  correct  thy  son  and  he  will  love  thee, 
teach  him  obedience  and  he  will  honour  thee, 
but  humour  him  and  he  will  disquiet  thee; 
leave  his  will  undisciplined  and  he  will  destroy 
thy  peace.  Age  will  strengihen  his  temper 
into  stubbornness,  and  wilh  his  years  his  dis- 
obedience will  increase.  These  are  truths  all 
ages  have  experienced  ;  yet  the  fond  mother 
believes  her  darling  an  exception;  he'll  know 
belier  when  he  grows  older ;  the  sweet  dear 
must  have  his  way  now,  or  he'll  cry  ;  each 
day  his  perverscness  increases  ;  deny  iiim  the 
least  trifle,  and  the  house  is  in  an  uproar; 
hardly  anything  can  please  him;  he  is  the 
plague  of  the  family.  Such  is  Fidelia's  son 
of  six  years  old  ;  bid  him  do  any  thing,  his 
answer  is,  '  1  won't ;'  he  asks  not  for  what  he 
wants,  but  demands  it  wilh,  '  I  will  have  it.' 
If  he  sils  at  table,  to  humour  him  is  the  hinh- 
est  concern.  In  a  room  full  of  company,  all 
satisfaction  is  destroyed  rather  than  offend 
young  master,  by  taking  him  away.  Thus 
ten  limes  the  pains  is  laken  to  ruin  him,  ihat 
would  be  sufficient  to  i-ender  him  a  lovely 
child. 

"How  different  is  the  behaviour  of  Lucre- 
sia's  son  of  the  same  age.  His  mother'e 
will  is  his  law;  she  but  points  her  finger  and 
he  runs.  The  habit  is  so  fixed,  that  he  ap- 
pears not  to  know,  he  can  disobey.  At  table 
he  is  not  in  haste  to  be  served,  but  waits  pa- 
tiently, and  lakes  what  is  given  him.  Stran- 
gers are  delighted  wilh  his  behaviour;  he  gives 
no  interruption  ;  he  only  answers  when  he  is 
spoken  to  ;  his  mother's  face  glows  wilh  plea- 
sure, on  hearing  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
him.  So,  he  shall  rise  inio  manhood  like  a 
tall  cedar,  the  delight  of  every  beholder;  his 
mother's  prudence  .^hall  be  repaid  in  old  age, 
by  the  soothing  hand  of  a  son's  love! — Not  so 
the  child  whose  little  humours,  instead  of  be- 
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ing  reformed  by  early  discipline,  are  nurtured 
by  indulgence  into  habits  generally  too  strong 
and  deep-rooted  ever  to  be  rernpved,  which 
often  prove  a  curse  to  the  individual,  and  as 
daggers  in  the  hearts  of  parents." 

Inconsistent  Phraseology. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  British  Friend. 

Respected  Friends, — There  is  a  subject 
which  occasions  me  not  unfrequently  much  un- 
easiness ;  I  allude  to  the  use  among  us,  almost 
to  a  nauseating  e,\tent,  of  the  terms  Gentleman, 
and  Lady.  It  is  not  confined  either  to  such 
of  our  members  as  are  in  other  respects  con- 
spicuous for  inconsistency  ;  but  has  found  a 
place,  more  prominently  of  late,  even  in  the 
Journals  or  Memoirs  of  some  of  our  ministers  ! 

The  great  Lexicographer,  Dr.  Johnson,  de- 
fines the  meaning  of  these  words,  thus:  — 
"  Gentleman,  a  man  of  birth,  not  noble :" 
and  "  Genllewnman,  a  woman  well  descended, 
though  not  of  noble  birth."  "  Lady,"  he  de- 
fines to  he  "  a  Female  title  of  honour."  Now, 
while  it  is  desirable  that  our  speech  should 
ever  be  "  sound,"  and  "that  cannot  be  con- 
demned ;"  and  while  I  am  none  of  those  who 
are  disposed,  as  it  were,  to  "strain  at  a  gnat, 
and  swallow  a  camel ;"  yet  it  is  important  that 
we  should  beware  of  being  led  into  inconsist- 
ency, and  thereby  causing  our  "  good  to  be 
evil  spoken  of." 

The  foregoing  definitions,  explicit  enough 
though  they  be,  do  not  satisfy  me  that  Friends 
can  be  justified  in  the  indiscriminiite  use  of  the 
terms.  In  my  apprehension,  we  are,  on  prin- 
ciple, precluded  the  use  of"  titles  of  honour," 
as  well  as  of  "  flattering  titles."  We  profess 
to  reject  these  distinctions  of  a  degenerate 
world,  as  having  their  origin  in  pride  ;  and 
therefore  if  vve  would  be  consistent,  we  must, 
to  say  the  least,  set  a  guard  on  our  lips,  as  re- 
spects calling  individuals  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men ;  the  frequent  use  of  which  appellations, 
by  Friends  in  other  respects  worthy  of  good 
esteem,  is  often  painful.  There  is,  in  consist- 
ency of  character,  something  so  engaging,  so 
amiable,  so  provocative  in  inducing  others  to 
"  go  and  do  likewise,"  that  every  thing  calcu- 
lated to  mar  its  beauty  should  be  avoided. 

The  phrases  I  have  noticed,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  applied  when  speaking  of  persons 
not  of  our  community.  Now,  if  the  words  are 
really  such,  as  to  admit  of  proper  and  consist- 
ent use,  why  not  apply  them  to  our  own  mem- 
bers. It  is  occasionally  said,  indeed,  of  such 
and  such  a  Friend,  that  "  he  is  quite  the  Gen- 
tleman"— or  "  she  is  quite  the  Lady."  Let 
this  mode  of  speech  be  carried  a  little  further, 
and  bye  and  bye,  instead  of  speaking  of  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  as  Men's  meeting,  or  Wo- 
men's "meeting,  we  shall  have  Gentlemen's 
meeting,  and  Ladies'  meeting.  But  such  de- 
generacy from  genuine  Christian  simplicity 
may  never,  I  trust,  be  witnessed  in  our  day. 

In  the  expression,  "  quite  the  Lady,"  the 
word  Gentlewoman  would  seem  more  correct, 
and  savour  less  of  a  title.  Even  this  last, 
however,  is  quite  unjustilinbic  in  a  Friend,  if  it 
be  meant  in  respect  of  the  person's  rank  in 
society  ;1iecausc  true  gentleness,  or  any  of  the 
Christian  graces  or  virtues,  is  not  confined  to 


any  rank  or  station  in  lile ;  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fruit  of  that  Redeeming  Principle, 
in  the  sufficiency,  the  efficacy,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  which,  our  Society  has,  beyond  every 
other  Christian  denomination,  ever  professed 
its  faith. 

As  a  correct  practice  in  this  matter  would 
tend  to  remove  a  stumbling-block  out  of  the 
way  of  others,  as  well  as  of  the  writer,  these 
observations,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  of  service  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  subject. 

1  am,  respectfully,  your  friend, 

LiNGIUS. 


The  Frederick  Herald  says,  S.  N.  Botsford 
is  now  putting  up  a  clock  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
in  one  of  the  shops,  that  has  a  dial  five  leet  in 
diameter.  The  design  of  the  clock  was  made 
by  Botsford  last  winter,  and  sent  on  to  Horal 
Compony  to  make  from.  It  is  a  curiosity, 
keeping  good  time  as  it  must  from  the  superior 
style  of  workmanship;  but  ihe  "  Tell  Tale''' 
part  is  the  most  ingenious.  There  is  a  depart- 
ment in  the  clock  with  a  bell  pull  attached, 
which  leads  below,  and  at  each  half  hour  the 
watchman  must  be  at  the  spot  and  give  one 
pull  ;  this  registers  his  duty  up  in  the  clock 
room;  but  should  he  neglect  to  pull  at  the 
time,  the  half  hour  passes  before  he  can  make 
the  ne.xt  register,  showing  in  the  morning  all 
the  deficiency. 
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The  hopeful  prospect  of  a  plentiful  crop  of 
potatoes  in  Ireland,  which,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  there  seemed  reason  to  count  upon, 
is  very  much  shaded  by  the  purport  of  later 
information.  The  news  by  the  next  steamer, 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  will  be  looked  for 
with  anxiety.  The  following  is  part  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  Dublin  correspondent  to  one  of  the 
New  York  papers : 

"  In  the  west  and  the  south  the  state  of  the 
people  is  extremely  wretched.  Well  informed 
persons  have  assured  mo  that  it  is  likely  to  be, 
at  least,  as  bad  as  last  winter.  Then,  they 
had  some  little  store  of  their  own  to  fall  hack 
upon — some  stock  and  some  savings.  Now 
they  have  nothing.  It  is  probable  that  all 
their  crops  would  not  suffice  for  a  month's 
maintenance.  And  they  cannot  look  forward 
with  any  reasonable  expectation  to  the  same 
extent  of  sympathy  and  relief  which  was  be- 
stowed with  such  liberality  last  year.  People 
get  tired  of  giving,  and  the  distress  of  the  west 
is  coming  to  be  looked  on  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  was  this  day  informed,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  government  are  extremely  uneasy  at 
the  prospect  of  the  coming  winter.  The  drafts 
on  the  imperial  treasury  last  year  were  so 
enormous,  that  a  repetition  of  them  is  hardly 
to  bo  looked  for." 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  recollect  the  de- 
scription given  by  a  correspondent  in  "  Tiie 
Friend,"  pp.  28,  29,  of  the  present  volume,  of 
the  destitute  condition  of  a  portion  of  the  col- 


oured population  in  Moyamensing.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  them  to  learn,  that  the  attention 
of  the  Board  of  Health  having  been  turned  to 
the  condition  of  the  hovels  and  pens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baker  street,  and  to  a  ma- 
lignant typhus  fever  which  has  lately  prevailed 
there,  it  has  had  the  tenants  of  these  places 
ejected,  and  the  whole  boarded  up.  Of  the 
late  inhabitants,  the  sick  have  been  removed  to 
the  Alms  House,  and  the  rest  have  had  to  find 
lodging  where  they  could.  The  filth  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  the  collection  of  many  years,  has 
been  during  this  week  removed  from  the  pre- 
mises, by  carts  and  floods  of  water  ;  and  the 
hovels  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  again  inha- 
bited, until  ventilation  of  some  kind  can  be  in- 
troduced. The  Board  of  Health  has  directed 
bills  to  be  laid  belbre  the  grand  jury  against 
the  owners,  declaring  these  pens  for  human 
beings  to  be  public  nuisances. 

Situation  Wanted. 
A  young  man  recently  from  Ireland,  who 
brings  satisfactory  testimonials  of  character,  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  situation  with  a  Friend, 
either  as  a  warehouseman,  gardener,  or  in  any 
business  in  which  he  may  make  -his  services 
useful,  in  town  or  country.  He  has  been 
brought  up  with  a  Friend,  and  before  her  death 
was  for  many  years  her  chief  manager  in  talc- 
ing care  of  a  small  larm  and  store.  loguire 
at  this  office. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  G.  Micliener,  ao;ent,  Ohio,  from  Jog. 

Doudna,  S3,  to  No.  26,  vol.  21 ;  W.  Bailey,  Sr.,  SI,  to 

52,  vol.  20  ;  E.  Dean,  SI,  to   52,   vol.  20  ;  J.  Vanlaw, 

53,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  per  C.  Bracten,  agent,  Ohio,  from 
Dr.  Conrow,  82,  vol.  20  ;  of  H.  Knowles,  and  N.  Hunt, 
New  York,  and  H.  X.  Knowles,  Michigan,  each  S2, 
lor  vol.  21  ;  of  W.  Mekeel,  New  York,  $2,  vol.  20,  and 
S.  Hoag,  New  York,  $2,  vol.  21. 

WANTED 

A  female  teacher,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  reside  in  a  family.  Ad 
dress  George  Pennock,  Holmesburg,  Philadel 
phia  county,  Pa. 

WANTED 

A  young  woman  as  Teacher  in  a  Friend's 
family.     Inquire  at  this  office. 

NN'ANTED 

A  lad  from  1  3  to  15  years  ofnge,  in  a  book 
store.     Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Springboro',  Warren 
county,  Ohio,  on  Fourth-day,  the  3rd  inst.,  Isaac 
Evans,  son  of  Thomas  Evan.",  to  Annk  S.,  daughter  of 
Arnold  Boone. 


DiKD,  on  Sivcnlh-day  morning,  the  16th  of  Tenth 
month,  Mahv  STOKi:s,  Jr.,  daughter  of  John  and  Han- 
nah Stokes,  in  the  2ad  year  of  her  ago.  Her  kind 
and  benevolent  disposition  had  greatly  endeared  her 

to  her  fliniily  and  friends;  and  though  she  was 
di-iily   l^>K.  n    fi.iii,   il„  in,  they  havi',  ill  their  affliction 
the  c.wi        '      ,        '.         Ill-,  that   the  Divine  arm 


thiit 


,<ed 


rusting  wholly 
I  world  of  suf- 


;  to  a  nloriuus  iinmottahty. 
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;  his  siga  hanging  out  ns  common  at  public 
houses.  Aboul  six  in  llie  evening  we  arrived 
[at  our  Friends'  settlement;  found  them  all 
well,  and  very  glad  to  see  us.  William  Gre- 
j^ory,  his  wife,  and  Hannah  Jackson,  having 
'got  there  three  weeks  ago,  afier  a  passage  of 
j  fifteen  days   [from    Phiiydqjphia]  ;    William's 


All  communications,  except  those  relating  immedi- 
ately to  tlie  financial  concerns  of  the  paper,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor. 


Fur'TlieFriPiid." 

Visit  to  tlie  Indians  in  17S8. 

BY    JOSHUA    SHAKPLESS. 
CCoucludtid  from  page  580 

19th.  Went  to  Nathan  Comslock's  ;  rested 
until  after  dinner,  and  then  went  to  Abraham 
Lapham's,  where  1  left  my  companion  ;  thence 
two  miles  to  Caleb  Macomber's,  who  with  his 
wife  are  valuable  young  Friends,  lately  settled 
in  these  parts.  In  the  evening  they  went  with 
me  to  their  father's,  Jeremiah  Smith,  where  we 
lodged. 

20th.  Caleb  and  his  wife  accompanied  me 
to  A.  Lapham's  this  morning,  where  we  stayed 
to  dinner  ;  being  among  kind  valuable  Friends, 
rendered  it  an  agreeable  time.  Having  in 
company  with  the  committee  that  went  to  Ca- 
nada last  fall,  visited  Friends  here  on  these 
frontiers,  and  held  several  meetings  amongst 
them,  I  felt  great  satisfaction  in  being  once 
more  amongst  them  ;  and  the  company  of  a 
Friend  to  those  remotely  situated  is  very  joy- 
ous, more  especially  when  such  love  the  Truth, 
and  are  concerned  lo  support  the  profession 
they  are  making,  which  I  trust  is  in  a  good 
degree  the  situation  of  a  lew  Friends  here,  they 
having  been  strengthened  since  we  were  here 
last  fall,  to  hold  meetings  twice  a  week,  often 
more  than  thirty  persons  on  Firsl-day,  and 
half  that  number  on  week-day.  About  one 
o'clock  we  parted  with  our  kind  Friends,  and 
set  off  for  Oneida,  C.  Macomber  putting  us  on 
our  way. 

21st.  Passed  Seneca  Lake,  Oneida,  and 
Owasco  lakes  ;  lodged  at  Lindsey's  on  Nine 
Mile  Creek,  the  outlet  of  Skaneateles  Lake. 

22d.  Onward  by  Canawago  Ci-eek,  that 
runs  into  Oneida  lake.  As  we  descended  a 
long  hill  to  this  place,  we  killed  a  rattlesnake 
about  four  feet  long.  It  lay  still  in  the  road, 
neither  offered  to  attack  nor  run.  About  11 
miles  from  Oneida  village,  we  passed  a  well 
improved  farm  with  a  good  house,  barn  and 
other  buildings,  and  a  large  proportion  of  good 
timothy  meadow,  belonging  lo  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  an   Indian.     He  keeps  tavern,  has 


chief  view  in  coming  was  Ijj^^t  up  the  smith 
trade,  and  instruct  some  of  ihe  Indians  in  that 
art ;  H.  Jackson  was  to'lpen  a  school,  and  be- 
sides literature,  to  instruct  the  girls  in  knitting, 
sewing,  &c.  Neither  of  them  have  yet  open- 
ed their  occupations,  in  part  occasioned  by 
some  unseltlement  or  uneasiness  in  iho  Indi- 
ans' minds,  in  regard  lo  the  sale  of  some  of 
their  land,  and  the  running  of  their  lines,  com- 
missioners having  been  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness since  the  arrival  of  our  Friends. 

23d.  We  went  on  foot  this  morning,  Jacob 
Taylor  bearing  us  company,  to  see  the  Tusca- 
rora  and  Slockbridge  Indians.  They  lay 
south  from  this  place  up  the  Oneida  Creek  ; 
the  former  two  miles  off,  and  the  latter  four. 
The  land  is  good  with  considerable  bottom  up 
the  creek,  on  which  the  Tuscaroras  are  scat- 
teringly  settled,  most  of  them  having  some  en- 
closures of  wheat,  corn,  mowing  ground,  &c., 
with  a  considerable  number  of  cattle,  and  some 
horses,  sheep  and  swine,  which  made  a  pretty 
clever  appearance.  On  arriving  at  the  Stock- 
bridge  settlement,  the  prospect  of  their  improve- 
ment was  more  delightful.  They  have  a  large 
street  between  two  and  three  miles  in  length, 
which  ascends  up  the  middle  of  a  valley  one 
mile  or  more  in  width.  On  e 
street  their  houses  are  erected. 


and  boys  wei'e  hoeing  corn,  &c.  I  thought 
there  was  as  much  difference  between  Corn- 
planlcr's  people   and   this  nation,  as   between 


this  people  and  the  betler  livers  among  the 
white  peo|)lc.  We  had  a  favoured  opportunity 
wiih  a  number  of  the  most  respecinbic  charac- 
ters, both  men  and  women,  at  the  close  of 
which,  a  chief  on  the  behalf  of  iho  inen  pre- 
sent, made  a  pretty  long  speech  ;  m  substance 
expressing  their  thankfulness  to  the  Good  Spi- 
ril,  who  had  put  it  into  our  hearts  lo  remember 
Ihem,  when  at  a  great  distance,  and  had  pre- 
served us  in  our  way  thither:  ihat  they  felt 
themselves  much  strengthened  by  our  good 
words — that  they  were  sensible  they  had  done 
that  which  was  not  right,  yet  hoped  by  the 
help  of  the  Good  Sjjirit,  they  would  do  betler 
for  the  future  They  wished  the  Quakers 
would  continue  to  remember  them,  for  they  had 
found  them  to  be  true  men,  and  that  llicy  really 
had  ihe  poor  Indians'  good  at  heart.  They 
wished  the  Good  Spirit  would  safely  preserve 
us  on  our  way  home  to  our  families  and 
friends.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  a  woman 
on  behalf  of  the  women  present,  delivered  a 
speech,  much  to  the  foregoing  imporl,  though 
we  thought  more  weighty  and  nervous.  VVe 
returned  to  Captain  Hendrick's,  where  we 
lodged  in  a  good  clean  bed. 

24lh.     Returned  this  morning  to  our  Friends 

at  Oneida,  and   it   being   the   first  day  of  the 

eek,  we  sat  with  them  in  their  meeting. 

25th.     The   Oneidns   not    having  complied 

ilh  the  wishes  of  Friends,  to   have  some  of 

h  side  of  this  j  their  young  men  work  on  the  farm,  a  council 

enty  or  thirty    was  this  afternoon  held  on  the  subject.     Some 


perches  from  each  other.  The  land  on  this  !  proposals  were  made  to  the  Indians,  lo  which 
slreet  is  mostly  cleared,  and  fenced  off  in  small  I  they  promised  answers  to-inorrow.  They 
lots,  which  were  in  with  wheat,  corn,  and  were  closely  expostulated  wilh  concerning 
grass  for  mowing  or  pasture.  It  is  about  nine  some  jealousies  ihey  had  cnteriaiued,  occasion- 
years  since   they  settled   here  in    the   woods.  ]  ed  by  some  whisperings   of  evil  mir.ded  white 


These  first  houses  are  mostly  small  and  poor; 
some  have  latterly  put  up  pretty  good  houses, 
and  others  are  preparing  for  it.  They  have 
gardens  near  their  doors,  and  considerable 
slock  of  horses,  and  I  saw  swine  and  sheep. 
On  the  east,  near  enough  lo  supply  them  with 
water,  runs  the  Oneida  Creek,  and  on  the  west 
in  the  same  valley,  a  small  stream  ;  so  that 
they  are  well  supplied  with  it.  Towards  the 
south  end  of  their  valley,  they  have  a  grist 
and  a  saw-mill.  Their  grist-mill  does  consi- 
derable work  for  the  white  people,  and  there  is 
a  large  quantity  of  logs  and  boards  at  ihe  saw- 
mill. 

We  called  to  see  most  of  the  families  of  note 
amongst  them,  also  a  school  kept  by  a  religi- 
ous Indian  man,  with  which  1  was  much  pleas- 
ed- Many  of  the  women  were  solid,  sensible, 
and  engaging.  Their  houses  were  clean,  wilh 
wooden  floors  and  glass  windows;  themselves 
and  children  mostlv  clean  and  neat — the  men 


people,  who  told  them  the  Quakers  had  some 
deep-rooted  designs  to  get  possession  of  their 
lands.  They  acknowledged  that  ihey  had 
given  loo  much  place  in  I  heir  minds  lo  such 
whisperings,  and  ihat  it  had  made  llicm  lirel, 
to  use  iheir  own  expression,  "very  ugly." 
We  let  ihem  know  that  we  would  not  have 
their  land,  if  they  would  give  il  to  us;  and  that 
it  was  very  unkind  in  llicm.  to  give  place  lo 
such  surmisings.  They  acknou lodged  they 
had  foiuid  us  to  be  true  men  ;  that  we  had  spo- 
ken the  same  woids  now  we  spoke  lo  thrm 
two  years  ago  ;  and  that  they  would  shut  iheir 
ears  to  all  such  whisperings  in  future. 

Our  young  men  informed  us,  there  was  some 
improvement  among  the  Oneidas  since  ihey 
came,  though  not  such  as  they  wishni  lo  have 
seen.  They  are  computed,  young  and  old,  at 
about  600,  ;md  are  scattered  over  len  or  twelve 
miles,  ihough  ihe  hir^est  number  is  williin  two 
miles  of  Ihis  plare.     They  have  a  large  inclo- 
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sure  hereof  perhaps  two  hundred  acres,  where 
they  keep  their  horses,  (of  which  they  have 
more  than  necessary,)  their  cows  and  swine, 
and  in  the  inclosure  are  many  of  their  houses. 
They  plant  iheir  corn,  sow  their  wheat  and 
oats,  and  have  their  meadow  lots  without.  It 
looks  likely  they  will  huve  to  change  this 
mode  of  farming  hefore  long,  for  they  have 
sold  their  land,  and  the  white  people  arc  fast 
settling  on  it.  They  have  put  up  several 
houses  this  spring.  One  of  the  chiefs  has  his 
painted  red.  The  main  road  from  Albany  to 
the  western  country  goes  through  the  inclosure, 
there  being  a  gate  hung  at  each  side.  Many 
travellers  stop  at  the  Red  House  and  lodge;  it 
is  called  a  tavern. 

26th.  Part  of  this  afternoon  was  spent  in 
settling  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians  concern- 
ing the  mill  Friends  built  there.  In  the  even- 
ing we  had  a  council  with  theOneidas,  (to  gel 
an  answer  to  the  proposals  of  yesterday).  They 
informed  us  they  had  found  one  young  man, 
willing  to  come  and  join  in  on  the  farm,  and 
one  to  learn  the  smiths'  trade  ;  and  the  chiels 
engaged  to  endeavour  to  get  more.  They  also 
agreed  immediately  to  cover  a  shop,  and  burn 
some  coals;  and  next  morning  accordingly 
covered  the  building,  and  went  to  getting  wood 
home  for  coal.  The  conference  ended  satis- 
factorily. 

]t  now  looks  likely  we  shall  set  off  home- 
wards to-morrow,  which  feels  very  pleasant. 
My  mind  for  the  most  part,  has  been  easy 
about  my  family  and  concerns  at  home,  ever 
since  I  left  them  ;  but  our  business  appearing 
to  be  gone  through,  the  draught  home,  feels 
strong. 

27th.  About  one  o'clock  took  an  affection- 
ate farewell  of  our  Friends,  having  before  taken 
leave  of  the  Indians,  and  set  off  to  New  Hart- 
ford— 17  miles, — thence  to  the  Mohawk  river 
at  Fort  Schuyler,  4  miles,  where  we  passed 
through  another  town,  and  crossed  the  river. 
Seventh-day  last  whilst  we  were  at  Stock- 
bridge,  a  violent  hailstorm  passed  through  the 
country,  a  little  to  the  north  of  us  ;  its  direction 
was  nearly  east,  and  its  extent  twenty  miles, 
and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  As  we  return- 
ed to  Oneida  next  morning,  we  beheld  its  de- 
structive effects  on  the  corn,  oats,  &c.  This 
day  for  more  than  five  miles,  it  was  affecting 
to  see  the  destruction  it  had  made.  Whole 
fields  of  wheat  were  entirely  cut  off,  so  that 
we  could  not  see  one  head  standing.  Corn, 
flax  and  oats,  fared  little  better.  Peas  in  the 
gardens  and  fields,  acres  being  sown  here, 
were  entirely  destroyed.  Large  fields  of  timo- 
thy were  so  broken  down,  that  they  smelled 
like  fresh  hay.  Poke-bushes,  the  stalks  as 
thick  as  rake-handles,  were  knocked  all  to 
pieces.  In  short,  all  vegetation  where  the 
storm  reached,  suffered  much  ;  the  fences  and 
stumps  were  much  marked,  and  the  windows 
of  houses  were  very  much  destroyed. 

29th.  I  have  often  admired  since  wo  came 
on  this  river,  to  see  such  large  heaps  of  ashes 
remaining  untouched,  where  potashes  have 
been  made.  It  seems  to  convey  that  tlie  peo- 
ple have  no  idea,  that  ihe  land  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  spreading  them  over  ii,  or  otherwise 
that  ihoy  are  too  lazy  to  do  it.  Some  men 
vyeie  hoeing  very  pn^r  cnrii  in  .'i  I'lM,  where 


I  had  no  doubt  there  were  300  or  400  loads  of 
ashes  in  a  heap.  I  called  aloud  to  them  to 
know  why  they  did  not  spread  that  heap  of 
ashes  over  the  field,  and  so  have  good  corn, 
and  not  be  hoeing  such  poor  stuff.  They 
stood  like  men  amazed — made  no  reply — and 
we  passed  on.  A  few  miles  further  we  saw 
large  potash  works  close  on  the  river,  so  that 
when  the  ashes  were  thrown  out  of  the  tu 
they  went  into  the  water,  and  were  driven  off 
with  freshets.  VVe  pushed  on  to  within  a  mile 
and  a-half  of  Albany,  to  the  widow  Scott's; 
the  house  and  things  in  it  Ujoked  discouraging  ; 
however,  we  fared  better  than  we  expected. 

Seventh  month  1st. — First-day.  VVe  would 
have  been  glad  to  reach  a  Friends'  meeting  to- 
day, but  found  it  impracticable;  therelbre 
thought  best  of -travelling,  though  not  without 
some  unpleasant  feelings,  being  in  a  presbyte- 
rian  country.  VVe  arrived  at  Samuel  Bald- 
win's about  4  o'clock,  weary,  and  glad  we 
were  got  to  a  Friend's  house.  The  weather 
latterly  has  been  very  warm,  and  having 
veiled  hard  from  Oneida,  both  we  and  our 
horses  wanting  rest,  we  concluded  to  lay  by 
here  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  get  them 
shod,  and  help  their  backs  which  were  a  little 
sore. 

[On  the  4lh  they  set  out  and  reached  Doctor 
Cox's,  in  New  .Jersey,  a  lew  miles  south  of  the 
New  York  line,  having  travelled  in  this  State 
500  miles.  5th  and  6th,  they  travelled  across 
New  Jersey  to  Henry  Clifton's,  at  Kingwood 
and  thence  on  the  7th,  to  Ezra  Comfort,  Sr.'s, 
near  Plymouth  meeting-house,  where  they 
lodged.] 

8tli.  Set  off  soon  this  morning  for  Willis- 
town  meeting,  and  went  to  my  brother-in-law, 
A.  Garrett's,  before  meeting,  where  I  heard  from 
my  dear  wife  and  family,  being  the  first  ac- 
count I  had  from  them  since  I  left  home  ;  and 
1  felt  truly  thankful  I  was  so  near  my  own 
habitation,  and  among  my  own  relatives  and 
intimate  friends.  VVe  returned  home  from 
meeting  and  dined  ;  then  set  ofl^  homewards, 
and  found  my  family  all  well ;  having  travelled 
more  than  1200  miles. 

For  ■•  The  Friend." 
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"The  descent  from  the  mountain  on  the 
western  side  was  more  difficult  than  the  ascent, 
but  two  or  three  miles  by  a  winding  and  pre- 
cipitous path,  through  some  straggling,  stunted 
and  Icmpest-bound  cedars,  brought  us  to  the 
foot  and  into  the  valley,  where,  after  some 
search,  we  found  a  blind  trail,  which  we  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Capt.  Fremont,  made  last 
year.  Our  course  for  the  day  was  nearly  due 
west,  and  following  this  trail  where  it  was  visi- 
ble and  did  not  deviate  from  our  course,  and 
putting  our  mules  into  a  brisk  gait,  we  crossed 
a  valley  some  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width, 
sparely  covered  with  wild  sage  (artimisia)  and 
grease-wood.  These  shrubs  displiiy  themselves 
and  maintain  a  dying  existence,  a  brownish 
verdure,  on  the  most  arid  and  sterile  plains 
and  momitains  of  the  desert,  where  no  other 
vegetation  shows  ilself.  After  crossing  the 
vnlli'v,  we  rose  a   rids;o  of  low  volcanic  hills, 


thickly  strewn  with  sharp  fragments  of  basaltes 
and  a  vitreous  gravel,  resembling  junk-bottle 
glass.  VVe  passed  over  this  ridge  through  a 
narrow  gap,  the  walls  of  which  are  perpendi- 
cular, and  composed  of  the  same  dark  material 
as  the  debris  strewn  around.  From  the  west- 
ern terminus  of  this  ominous  looking  passage 
we  had  a  view  of  the  vast  desert  plain  before 
us,  which,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate, 
was  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  and  resembled  a 
scene  of  wintry  frosts  and  icy  desolation.  Not 
a  shrub  or  object  of  any  kind  rose  above  the 
surface  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  The  hiatus 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoins  was 
perfect.  It  was  a  scene  which  excited  mingled 
emotions  of  admiration  and  apprehension. 

"  Passing  a  little  further  on,  we  stood  on 
the  brow  ofa  steep  precipice,  the  descent  from 
the  ridge  of  hills,  immediately  below  and  be- 
yond which  a  narrow  valley  or  depression  in 
the  surface  of  the  plain,  about  five  miles  in 
width,  displayed  so  perfectly  the  wavy  and 
frothy  appearance  of  highly  agitated  water, 
that  Col.  Russell  and  myself,  who  were  riding 
together  some  distance  in  advance,  both  simul- 
taneously exclaimed,  '  we  must  have  taken  a 
wrong  course,  and  struck  another  arm  or  bay 
of  the  gri;at  salt  lake.'  With  deep  concern 
we  were  looking  around,  surveying  the  face  of 
the  country  to  ascertain  what  remedy  there 
might  be  for  this  formidable  obstruction  to  our 
progress,  when  the  remainder  of  the  party 
came  up.  The  difficully  was  presented  to 
them  ;  but  soon,  upon  a  more  calm  and  scruti- 
nizing inspection,  we  discovered  that  what  re- 
presented so  perfectly  the  '  rushing  waters'  was 
moveless  and  made  no  sound.  The  illusion 
soon  became  manifest  to  all  ol'  us,  and  a  hearty 
laugh  at  those  who  were  the  first  to  be  deceiv- 
ed was  the  consequence,  denying  to  them  the 
merit  of  being  good  pilots  or  pioneers,  &c. 

"  Descending  the  precipitous  elevation  upon 
which  we  stood,  we  entered  upon  the  hard 
smooth  plain  we  had  just  been  surveying  with 
so  much  doubt  and  interest,  composed  of  blu- 
ish clay,  encrusted  in  wavy  lines  with  a  while 
saline  substance,  the  first  representing  the  body 
of  the  water  and  the  last  the  crest  and  froth  of  ] 
the  mimic  waves  and  surges.  Beyond  this 
we  crossed  what  appeared  to  have  been  the 
beds  of  several  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  which 
have  evaporated,  thickly  encrusted  with  salt, 
and  separated  from  each  olher  by  small  mound- 
shaped  elevations  of  a  white  sandy  or  ashy 
eaith,  so  im.ponderous  that  it  has  been  driven 
by  the  action  of  the  winds  into  these  heaps, 
which  are  constantly  changing  their  positions 
and  their  shapes.  Our  nudes  waded  through 
these  ashy  undulations,  sometimes  siid\ing  to 
their  knees,  at  others  to  their  bellies,  creating 
a  dust  that  rose  above  and  hung  over  us  like 
a  dense  fog. 

"  From  this  point,  on  our  right  and  left,  di- 
agonally in  our  front,  at  nn  apparent  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  high  isolated  moun- 
tains rise  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  Those  on  our  left  were  as  white  as  the 
snow-like  face  of  the  desert,  and  may  be  of  the 
same  composilion,  but  I  am  inclined  to  ihe  be- 
ieflhat  1  hey  arc  compo.scd  of  while  clay,  or 
clay  and  sand  intermingled. 

The    mirage,    n    heniitiful    phenomenon    I 
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have  frequenlly  mentioned  as  exhibiiing  itself 
upon  our  journey,  here  displciyed  its  wonder- 1 
ful  illusions,  in  a  perfection  and  wilh  a  magni- 1 
ficence  surpassing  anv  presenlation  of  the  kind  ! 
I  hiid  previously  seen.  Lakes  doited  with: 
islands  and  bordered  by  groves  of  nenlly  wav- 
ing timber,  whose  tranquil  and  limpid  waves  | 
reflected  their  sloping  hanks  and  the  shady  | 
islets  in  their  bosoms,  lay  spread  out  before  > 
us,  inviting  us  by  their  illusory  temptations  to  ; 
stray  from  our  paih  and  enjoy  their  cooling  j 
shades  and  refreshing  waters.  These  fading 
away  as  we  advanced,  beautiful  villas,  adorn- 
ed with  edifices,  decorated  with  all  the  orna- 
ments of  suburban  architecture,  and  surround- 
ed by  gardens,  shaded  walks,  parks,  and  state- 
ly avenues,  would  succeed  them,  renewing  the 
alluring  invitation  to  repose,  by  enticing  the 
vision  with  more  than  calypsan  enjoyments  or 
elysian  pleasures.  These  melting  from  our 
view  as  those  before,  in  another  place,  a  vast 
city  with  countless  columned  edifices  of  marble 
whiteness,  and  studded  with  domes,  spires,  and 
turreted  lowers,  would  rise  upon  the  horizon 
of  the  plain,  astonishing  us  with  its  stupen- 
dous grandeur  and  sublime  magnificence.  But 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  description  of  these 
singular  and  extraordinary  phenomena.  Nei- 
ther prose,  nor  poetry,  nor  the  pencil  of  the 
artist  can  adequately  portray  their  beauties. 
The  whole  distant  view  around,  at  this  point, 
seemed  like  the  creations  of  a  sublime  and 
gorgeous  dream,  or  the  effect  of  enchantment. 
I  observed  that  where  these  appearances  were 
presented  in  their  most  varied  forms  and  with 
the  most  vivid  distinctness,  the  surface  of  the 
plain  was  broken,  either  by  chasms  hollowed 
out  from  the  action  of  the  winds,  or  by  undu- 
lations formed  of  the  drifting  sands. 

"  About  11  o'clock  we  struck  a  vast  white 
plain,  uniformly  level,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
vegetation  or  any  sign  that  shrub  or  plant  had 
ever  existed  above  its  snow-like  surflice.  Paus- 
ing a  few  moments  to  rest  our  mules  and  mois- 
ten our  mouths  and  throats  from  the  scant 
supply  of  beverage  in  our  powder-keg,  we  en- 
tered upon  this  appalling  field  of  sullen  and 
hoary  desolation.  It  was  a  scene  so  entirely 
new  to  us,  so  frightfully  forbidding  and  un- 
earthly in  its  aspects,  that  all  of  us,  I  believe, 
though  impressed  with  its  sublimity,  felt  a 
slight  shudder  of  apprehension.  Our  mules 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  us  in  the  pervading 
sentiment,  and  moved  forward  with  reluctance, 
several  of  them  stubbornly  setting  their  faces 
for  a  countermarch. 

"  For  fifteen  miles  the  surface  of  this  plain 
is  so  compact,  that  the  teet  of  our  animals,  as 
we  hurried  them  along  over  it,  left  but  little  if 
any  impression  for  the  uuidance  of  the  future 
traveller.  It  is  covered  with  a  hard  crust  of 
saline  and  alkaline  substances  combined,  from 
one-fourlh  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  damp  whitish 
sand  and  clay  intermingled.  Small  fragments 
of  white  shelly  rock,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  appear  as  if  they  once  com- 
posed a  crust,  but  had  been  broken  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  pressure  of  water 
rising  from  beneath,  are  strewn  over  the  entire 
plain  and  embedded  in  the  salt  and  sand. 

"  As  we  moved  onward,  a  member  of  our 


party  in  the  rear  called  our  attention  to  a  gi-  Their  apparent  distance,  judging  from  the  ho- 
gantio  moving  object  on  our  left,  at  an  appa-;rizon,  was  from  three  to  five  miles.  But  their 
rent  distance  of  six  or  eight  miles.  It  is  very  !size  was  not  correspondent,  for  they  appeared 
difiicult  to  determine  distances  accurately  on  |  nearly  as  large  as  our  own  bodies,  and  conse- 
these  plains.  Your  estimate  is  based  upon  the  Iquently  were  of  gigantic  stature.  At  the  first 
probable  dimensions  of  the  object,  and  unless:  view  1  supposed  them  to  be  a  small  party  of 
you  know  what  the  object  is,  and  its  probable  I  Indians  (probably  the  Utahs)  marching  from 
size,  you  are  liable  to  great  deception.  The  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain.  But  this  seemed 
atmosphere  seems  frequenlly  to  act  as  a  mag-  to  me  scarcely  probable,  as  no  hunting  or  war 
nifier,  so  much  so  tliat  1  have  often  seen  a!  party  would  be  likely  to  take  this  route.  I 
raven  perched  upon  a  low  shrub  or  an  undu- 1  called  to  some  of  our  party  nearest  to  me  to 
lation  of  the  plain,  answering  to  the  outlines  of  hasten   forward,  as   there  were  men    in  front 


man  on  horseback.  But  this  object  was  so 
enormously  large,  considering  its  apparent  dis- 
tance, and  its  movement  forward,  parallel  with 
ours,  so  distinct,  that  it  greatly  excited  our 
wonder  and  curiosity.  Many  and  various 
were  the  conjectures  (serious  and  facetious)  of 
the  parly,  as  to  what  it  might  be,  or  portend. 
Some  thought  it  might  be  Mr.  Hudspeth,  who 
had  concluded  to  follow  us;  others  that  it  was 
some  Cyclopean  nondescript  animal,  lost  upon 
the  desert ;  others  that  it  was  the  ghost  of  a 
mammolh  or  megatherium  wandering  on  'this 
rendezvous  of  death,'  &c.  It  was  the  general 
conclusion,  however,  that  no  animal  composed 
of  flesh  and  blood,  or  even  a  healthy  ghost, 
could  here  inhabit.  A  partner  of  equal  size 
soon  joined  it,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  they 
moved  along  as  before,  parallel  to  us,  when 
they  disappeared  apparently  behind  the  hori- 
zon. 

"  As  we  proceeded,  the  plain  gradually  be- 
came softer,  and  our  mules  sometimes  sunk  to 
their  knees  in  the  sliff  composition  of  salt, 
sand,  and  clay.  The  travelling  at  length  be- 
came so  difiicult  and  fatiguing  to  our  animals, 
that  several  of  the  party  dismounted,  (myself 
among  the  number,)  and  we  consequently 
slackened  our  hitherto  brisk  pace  into  a  walk. 
About  2  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  discovered  through 
the  smoky  vapour  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
mountain  in  front  of  us,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  to  terminate  our  day's  march,  if  we  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  it.  But  still  we  were 
a  long  and  weary  distance  from  if,  and  from 
the  '  grass  and  water'  which  we  expected  there 
10  find.  A  cloud  rose  from  the  south  soon 
afterwards,  accompanied  by  several  distant 
peals  of  thunder  and  fiirious  wind,  rushing 
across  the  plain,  and  filling  the  whole  atmos- 
phere around  us  with  the  fine  particles  of  salt, 
and  drifting  it  in  heaps  like  the  newly  fallen 
snow.  Our  eyes  became  nearly  blinded,  and 
nur  throats  choked  with  the  saline  matter,  and 
the  very  air  we  l)reathed  tasted  of  salt. 

"  During  the  subsidence  of  this  tempest  there 
appeared  upon  the  plain  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomena,  I  dare  to  assert,  ever 
witnessed.  As  I  have  belbre  stated,  I  had  dis- 
mounted from  my  mule,  and,  turning  it  in  with 
the  coballada,  was  walking  several  rods  in 
front  of  the  party,  in  order  to  lead  in  a  direct 
course  to  the  point  of  our  destination.  Diago- 
nally in  front,  to  the  right,  our  course  being 
west,  there  appeared  the  figures  of  a  number 
of  men  and  horses,  some  fifteen  or  twenty. 
Some  of  these  figures  were  mounted  and  others 
dismounted,  and  appeared  to  be  marching  in 
front.  Their  faces  and  the  heads  of  the  horses 
were  turned  towards  us,  and  at  first  they  ap- 
peared as  if  they  were  rushing  down  upon  us. 


coming  towards  us.  Very  soon  the  fifteen  or 
twenty  figures  were  multiplied  into  three  or 
Ibiu-  liundred,  and  appeared  to  be  marching 
forward  with  the  greatest  action  and  speed.  I 
then  conjectured  that  they  might  be  Captain 
Fremont  and  his  party,  with  others  from  Cali- 
fornia, returning  to  the  United  Stales  by  this 
route,  although  they  seemed  to  be  too  numer- 
ous even  for  this.  I  spoke  to  Brown,  who  was 
nearest  to  me,  and  asked  him  if  he  noticed  the 
figures  of  tnen  and  horses  in  front.  He  an- 
swered that  he  did,  and  that  he  had  observed 
the  sarrte  appearances  several  times  previously, 
but  that  they  had  disappeared,  and  he  believed 
them  to  be  optical  illusions  similar  to  the  mir- 
age. It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  so  perfect 
was  the  deceplion,  that  1  conjectured  the  pro- 
bable fact  that  these  figures  were  the  reflection 
of  our  own  images  by  the  atmosphere,  filled 
as  it  was  with  fine  particles  of  crystallized 
matter,  or  by  the  distant  horizon,  covered  by 
the  same  substance.  This  induced  a  more 
minute  observation  of  the  phenomenon,  in  or- 
der to  detect  the  deception,  if  such  it  were.  ] 
noticed  a  single  figure,  apparently  in  front  in 
advance  jDf  all  I  he  others,  and  was  struck  with 
its  likeness  to  myself.  Its  motions  too  I  thought 
were  the  same  as  mine.  To  test  the  hypothe- 
sis above  suggested,  I  wheeled  suddenly  around, 
at  the  same  time  stretching  my  arms  out  to 
their  full  length  and  turning  my  face  sideways 
to  notice  the  movements  of  this  figure.  It  went 
through  precisely  the  same  motions.  I  then 
marched  deliberately  and  with  long  strides 
several  paces,  the  figure  did  the  same.  To 
test  it  more  thoroughly,  I  repeated  the  experi- 
ment, and  with  the  same  result.  The  fact 
then  was  clear.  But  it  was  more  fully  verified 
still,  for  the  whole  array  of  this  numerous  sha- 
dowy host  in  the  course  of  an  hour  melted  en- 
tirely away  and  was  no  more  seen.  The 
phenomenon,  however,  explained  and  gave  the 
history  of  the  gigantic  spectres  which  appeared 
and  disappeared  so  mysteriously  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  day.  The  figures  were  our  own 
shadows,  produced  and  reproduced  by  the  mir- 
ror-like composition  impregnating  the  atmos- 
phere and  covering  the  plain.  I  cannot  here 
more  particularly  explain  or  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject. But  this  spectral  population,  springing 
out  of  the  ground  as  it  were,  and  arraying 
itself  before  us  as  we  traversed  this  dreary  and 
desolate  looking  waste,  although  we  were 
entirely  convinced  of  the  cause  of  the  appari- 
tion, excited  those  superstitious  emotions  so 
natural  to  all  mankind. 

(To  be  concludeil.) 

Science  for  the  Kitchen. — Professor  Liebig, 
in  a  letter  to  Professor  Silliman,  says  : — "The 
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method  of  roasting  is  obviously  the  best  to 
mnkc  flesh  most  nutritious."  But  it  does  not 
ibllow  tlKit  boiling  is  to  be  interdicted.  "  If  a 
piece  of  meat  be  put  in  cold  water,  and  this 
heated  to  boiling,  and  boiled  till  it  is  '  done,'  it 
will  become  harder,  and  have  less  taste  than 
if  the  piece  had  been  thrown  into  water  already 
boiling.  In  the  first  case,  the  matters  grateful 
to  the  smell  and  taste  go  into  the  extract — the 
soup;  in  the  second,  the  albumen  of  the  meat 
coagulates  froin  the  surface  inward,  and  enve- 
lopes the  interior  with  a  layer  which  is  imper- 
meable lo  water.  In  the  latter  case,  the  soup 
will  be  indiiTerent,  but  the  meat  delicious." 

For  "'I  he  Friend." 
ON  AN  INFANT  ABOUT  ONE  YEAR  OLD. 
^  Fur  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'" 
Happy  infant,  how  confiding, 

Dotli  thy  artless  nature  secni ; 
Were  such  innocence  abiding. 
Life  would  be  a  huppy  dream. 

May  the  light  of  each  to-morrow, 
Waive  to  gladness  sucli  as  now ; 

And  the  sable  wing  of  sorrow. 
Cast  no  shadow  on  thy  brow. 

Though  a  bubble  on  the  ocean. 

Seems  thy  little  life  to  be, 
Yet,  a  mother's  fond  devotion. 

Still  is  nigh  to  succour  thee. 

Yes,  when  o'er  thee  sleep  is  stealing. 
When  is  softly  hushed  thy  breath. 

Then  her  fears  may  be  revealing, 
Thoughts  of  danger  and  of  death. 

Ah  !  of  manhood's  many  sorrows — 

Of  its  tortures,  and  its  tears; 
All  the  pain  that  fancy  borrows. 

From  anticipating  fears  ! 

Of  life's  trials,  never  dreameth. 
Childhood's  unsuspecting  years  ; 

Light  thy  little  sorrow  seemeth, — 
Laughter  mingling  with  thy  tears. 

Fearless  Babe  !  Thy  fUfure  being 
Would  an  anxious  parent  know  ; 

Wisely  arc  tljty  kept  from  seeing. 
All  its  weal  and  all  its  woe. 

Happy  Infant,  in  each  feature. 
Truth  and  innocence  we  truce ; 

Though  thou  art  a  helpless  creature, 
God  will  guard  thee  by  iiis  grace, 
t 
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I  have  observed  of  laic  years,  wilh  uneasi- 
ness, u  great  change  in  the  character  and  tone 
of  the  biographies  of  Friends,  willi  some  kw 
exceptions,  from  that  of  the  instructive  and 
edifying  meinoirs  handed  down  to  us  of  the 
lives  of  our  ancient  worthies,  and  of  many 
who  have  from  time  to  time  succeeded  them 
in  a  faithful  testimony  to  the  same  unchange- 
able truth  ;  a  dilFerence  which,  though  pain- 
fully observed  by  many  individuals  as  well  as 
myself,  has  hitherto  escaped  that  notice  which 
its  importance  demands,  and  which  seems  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  Friends  may  guard 
against  the  further  iiirotid  of  so  unwholesome 
a  practice. 


The  aim  of  those  who  formerly  wrote  these 
lively  delinealions  of  their  own  or  others'  reli- 
gious experience,  was  not  to  hold  up  the  crea- 
ture, or  his  or  her  doings,  to  the  admiration  of 
their  fellow-creatures;  but  to  show  the  nature 
and  effectual  working  of  that  power  in  the  soul, 
to  which  fuithl'ul  Friends  have  ever  borne  testi- 
mony, as  the  One  Thing  Needful.  It  was  their 
aim  to  show  the  natural  depravity  of  irian,  and  ! 
his  ignorance  of  divine  truth,  notwithstanding 
all  his  pretensions  to  learning,  and  what  the 
world  calls  virtue,  until  by  obedience  to  the 
"  iuspeaking  Word,"  and  submission  lo  the 
elTectual  operation  of  I  he  spirit  of  judgment 
and  of  burning,  the  soul  was  brought  into  a 
capacity  to  see  things  in  the  undeceiving  Light. 
It  was  their  aim  to  show  that  this  was  indeed 
the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  in  the 
soul ;  and  that  as  unreserved  obedience  to  the 
gradual  unfoldings  of  this  Light  was  the 
groundwork,  so  it  must  form  also  the  super- 
structure, in  after  life,  of  all  that  could  be  call- 
ed religion,  or  held  up  before  mankind  as  vir- 
tue. And  it  was  their  aim,  and  given  them  by 
their  Divine  IVIaster,  livingly  and  powerfully 
to  call  upon  all  to  follow  in  the  same  footsteps 
of  practical  self  denial,  and  a  daily  bearing  of 
Christ's  cross — not  a  cross  of  their  own  form- 
ing and  squaring — that  they  might  obtain  the 
same  soul-enriching  peace,  and  crown  of  im- 
mortal life. 

It  is  true,  these  features  will  attach  to  the 
memoirs  of  some  faithful  servants  even  in  our 
day,  who,  like  the  late  John  Barclay,  have 
built  upon  the  same  Rock  of  Ages  as  did  he  of 
Ury.  But  how  is  it  wilh  a  large  proportion  of 
recent  publications  ? 

The  endeavour  of  the  writers  seems  to  be 
of  another  kind.  There  is  very  little  of  a 
dwelling  upon  the  gradual  and  severe  work  of 
the  soul's  purification  from  every  defilement. 
We  might  almost  suppose  the  individual  to 
have  been  redeemed  from  very  infancy,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  had  but  little  trouble  to  under- 
go on  account  of  the  effects  of  the  fall  of  our 
first  parents.  The  inward  work,  accordingly 
is  much  left  out  of  view  ;  and  instead  of  it  our 
cars  are  entertained  wilh  glowing  statements 
of  untiring  activity  and  zeal  in  outward  per- 
formances and  acts  of  benevolence  and  virtue. 
These  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  lawful  or 
useful  in  their  way  ;  but  the  query  at  least  may 
be  salutary,  whether  these  things,  lawful  in 
themselves,  may  have  been  the  true  calling  of 
the  individual,  or  whether  they  may  not,  when 
allowed  to  absorb  the  mind  and  bodily  powers, 
have  really  weakened,  instead  of  strengthen- 
ing, the  spiritual  faculties,  and  imperceptibly 
drawn  the  soul  away  from  that  position  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  attained. 

Works  of  benevolence  will  always  more  or 
less  characterize  the  walk  of  the  disciple  of 
Him  whose  attributes  are  mercy  and  love.  But 
the  calling  of  the  true  Quaker,  (or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  truly  enlightened  and  faithful 
Christian,)  is  to  tiint  high  standard,  which, 
without  by  any  means  excluding  these,  will 
give  him  still  nobler  aims  and  7norc  effective 
purposes.  His  aim  has  been,  and  may  it  ever 
he,  either  by  the  preaching  of  his  life,  or  that 
of  his  lips,  to  call  upon  all  lo  "  mind  the  Light," 
to  "  walk  in  the  Light  as  God  is  in  the  Light," 


and  to  bound  themselves  in  all  things  by  its 
manifestations  in  the  soul — a  neglect  of  which 
is  essentially  the  cause  and  source  of  the  mi- 
sery which  calls  forth  the  energies  of  the  be- 
nevolent man.  There  is  great  danger  of  sub- 
stituting acis  of  benevolence,  for  that  divine 
work  of  pure  religion,  from  which  true  charity 
springs,  but  without  which,  all  the  benevolence 
of  the  longest  and  busiest  life  cannot  bring  any 
of  us  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Besides  the  above  general  characteristic, 
which  attaches  more  or  less  to  many  of  our 
modern  biographies,  there  are  other  features 
of  departure,  against  which  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  Thus  we  find  in 
some  cases,  journeys  undertaken  mainly  for  a 
benevolent  purpose,  spoken  of  as  if  they  were 
religious  visits,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  has  always  been  understood  among 
Friends.  Alas  !  that  there  should  be  such  mis- 
conception of  the  real  nature  of  that  awful  un- 
dertaking, of  going  forth  as  an  "ambassador 
for  Christ,"  to  persuade  men  to  become  "  re- 
conciled unto  Ciod."  And  would  that  both 
here  and  elsewhere.  Friends  might  henceforth 
be  preserved  from  so  confounding  things  that 
ditfcr,  and  (unconsciously,  it  may  be,)  encour- 
aging the  idea,  so  obviously  afloat,  that  Qua- 
kerism is  essentially  comprised  in  an  inces- 
santly active  "  benevolence,"  and  the  profession 
of  a  certain  "scheme  of  religion,"  which  may 
be  learned  as  any  other  lesson  in  the  schools. 

Another  feature  of  departure  is  the  prefixing 
to  the  biography  a  portrait  of  the  individual ; 
one  of  the  first  examples  of  which  among 
Friends,  it  is  believed,  occurred  in  a  memoir 
of  the  life  of  a  minister  in  our  Society,  publish- 
ed a  few  years  ago;  in  which  the  almost  incre- 
dible fact  is  mentioned,  that  some  years  before 
his  decease,  and  while  occupying  this  very 
important  station,  he  procured  what  is  called 
a  "  church  organ,"  to  [>lace  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  his  house,  and  derived  much  satisfaction  in 
his  latter  days,  from  frequent  listening  to  its 
tones  1  The  work  alluded  to  was  ornamented 
with  more  than  one  picture  of  the  deceased; 
and  since  its  appearance,  the  practice  appears 
to  have  gained  ground  among  some  under  our 
name. 

This  whole  matter  of  portrait-taking  among 
Friends,  is  one  which  demands  more  serious 
atlenlion  than  many  of  us  are,  apparently, 
willing  to  bestow.  Sorrowful  it  is,  that  even 
some  in  cons|>icuous  and  influentiRl  stations, 
have  actually  "sat"  for  their  portraits;  and 
this,  not  for  the  hasly  moment  of  the  Daguerre- 
olypist,  (questionable  as  even  this  prevalent 
indulgence  is,)  but  patiently  awaiting  the  slow 
process  of  the  limner. 

Shallow  indeed  must  be  the  religion  of  him 
who  knows  not  that  in  himself,  as  a  man, 
dwellelh  no  good  thing,  and  who  has  never 
been  brought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  abhor  himself  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes 
before  the  awful  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Can  he 
who  has  thus  been  reduced  into  nothingness 
of  self,  and  who  feels  that  his  every  hour  is  in 
the  presence,  and  at  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and 
that  "  blushing  and  confusion  of  face"  belongs 
to  every  child  of  the  fall ;  can  such  a  one  as 
this  be  willing  lo  sit  for  his  portrait?  We 
cannot   suppose   ihat   our    primitive   Friends 
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would  for  a  moment  have  sanctioned  so  vain 
and  weak  an  indulgence.  It  is  sad  indeed  to 
reflect  on  these  symptoms  of  degeneracy  of 
modern  times  ;  but  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  reality  of  our  condition,  lest  they  more 
and  more  prevail.  May  we  therefore  be  will- 
ing to  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  endeavour 
faithfully  and  watchfully  to  preserve  the  good 
old  paths,  and  to  keep  our  I'eet  within  iheir 
holy    limitations.  X. 

For  "The  Friend.'' 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  liis  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  62.) 

If  energy,  fearlessness  and  independence, 
characterized  the  later  Pembertons,  so  did  ihey 
the  former  generation.  Even  in  youth  Phin- 
eas  possessed  them  in  a  remarkable  degree,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  note.  But  iirst, — 
as  to  his  birth.  He  was  the  son  of  Ralph  and 
Margaret  Pemberton,  and  was  born  on  the 
31st  of  Eleventh  month,  1649.  He  was  placed 
as  an  apprentice  to  John  Abraham,  a  valuable 
Friend,  whose  residence  was  at  Manchester, 
England.  The  following  extracts  of  a  letter 
from  Phineas  to  his  father,  dated  Fifth  month 
13th,  1670,  give  us  a  pleasant  specimen  of 
undaunted  bearing,  honest  firmness,  and 
promptness  of  reply,  little  to  be  expected  in  a 
youth  then  under  age. 

"  Loving  Father  : — My  duty  to  thee  remem- 
bered, (  thought  it  might  be  convenient  to  let 
thee  understand  of  what  ibllowelh.  The  last 
First-day  the  meeting  was  at  Ed.  Dawson's, 
in  Blakely.  My  master  was  to  go  into  York- 
shire,— but  he  went  to  meeting  tirst  ;  from 
whence  he  was  to  go  forward  on  his  journey. 
He  went  to  meeting  about  half  an  hour  before 
me,  and  left  his  coat  with  me,  [which  he]  or- 
dered me  to  bring  after  him.  So,  as  I  was 
going  in  the  street,  I  met  the  constables,  over- 
seers, and  such  like,  and  they  demanded  of  me 
whither  I  was  going.  I  denied  to  tell  them, 
but  said,  '  Thither  as  I  was  going,  I  do  intend 
to  go.'  The  constables  said  1  should  go  no 
further;  and  I  should  not  go  home,  without  I 
would  promise  I  would  keep  me  at  home  all 
that  day.  I  said,  '  1  will  make  no  such  pi-o- 
mise.'  Then  they  said  1  should  go  along  with 
them  ;  and  that  after  service  was  done,  1  must 
go  before  the  justices  of  peace.  So  they  took 
me,  and  kept  me  prisoner,  and  set  the  beagle 
to  look  to  me.  So  after  ihey  had  done  at  the 
mass-house,  the  constables  came  in  again,  and 
told  me,  if  I  would  give  three  shillings,  I  should 
not  go  before  the  justices.  I  said,  '  1  have 
none  to  give  on  that  account.'  Then  they 
said,  '  If  you  will  borrow  one  shilling  of  your 
mistress,  we  will  get  you  off,  if  we  can.'  I 
answered,  '  I  have  none  to  give,  nor  will  I  bor- 
row ;  nor  are  you  likely  to  have  any  of  me.' 
So  there  was  one  by,  who  protlered  me  to  lay 
down  a  shilling  for  me.  I  told  him,  '  I  should 
not  take  him  as  my  friend,  nor  restore  him 
any  thing  again,  if  he  laid  down  anything  for 
me.'  When  they  saw  they  could  not  get  me 
yield  either  to  pay,  or  to  suffer  others  to  pay 
for  me,  they  bade  me  go  home,  for  they  would 
not  trouble  the  justices  with  me  then  ;  but  they 
would  call  on  me,  either  in  the  afternoon  or 
next  day. 


"  So  then  I  went  on  towards  meeting.  Be- 
fore I  came  back  the  constable  came  again  for 
me,  to  our  house.  So  some  made  ansvver,  I 
was  not  in  town.  So  he  went  away,  and  came 
not  again  that  night.  The  next  day  I  had  bu- 
siness to  go  in  Cheshire  upon  my  master's 
account.  When  I  was  gone,  he  came  again, 
and  said  he  had  a  precept  from  the  justices  for 
me.  They  told  him  I  was  not  at  home.  The 
next  morning  he  came  again,  and  took  me  be- 
ibre  Justice  Haworth,  so  called  ;  but  he  is  fitter 
to  be  called  a  man  of  stril'e.  When  1  came 
before  him  with  my  hat  on,  he  commanded  the 
constable  to  take  it  off.  1  asked,  '  Why  may 
I  not  keep  on  my  hat  as  well  as  my  shoes?' 
.  .  .  .  The  constable  took  it  off  and  laid  it  on 
the  table  belbre  me  ;  I  took  it  up  and  put  it  on 
again.  ...  He  asked  me  whither  1  was  go- 
ing on  the  Sabbath  day  1  I  told  him  my  mas- 
ter was  some  miles  out  of  town,  and  was  to  go 
forward  on  his  journey  the  next  day  following, 
and  1  was  ordered  to  bring  his  coat  after  him. 
He  asked  where  my  master  was,  several  times 
over,  and  1  refused  to  tell  him.  He  said  he 
would  make  me.  I  said,  '  Thou  canst  not 
compel  me  to  reveal  my  master's  secrets.' 
'  Were  you  at  any  church  ?'  .  .  .  1  answered, 
'  I  was.'  He  asked  what  I  did  there?  I  said, 
'  To  worship  God.'  '  It  is  enough,'  said  he, 
'  he  shall  either  pay  his  five  shillings  or  go  to 
jail.'  '  Hard  sentence,'  said  I,  '  that  I  must 
go  to  jail  for  worshipping  God  !'  He  asked, 
'  Who  was  with  you  V  I  refused  to  tell  him. 
.  ...  He  told  me  if  I  would  come  to  their 
church,  he  would  pass  by  that  time.  I  an- 
swered, '  I  shall  do  as  I  have  done.'  Then  he 
called  for  a  Bible  and  said,  I  should  swear  on 
the  king's  behalf,  who  were  at  the  conventicle. 
I  said,  '  We  were  at  no  conventicle.  We  were 
there  truly  and  really  to  worship  God,  and  not 
under  any  colour  or  pretence.  I  shall  not 
swear  at  all.'  He  bade  the  constable  take  no- 
lice  I  refused   to   swear   for  the  king 

Then  I  was  locked  up  for  half  an  hour.  So 
then  he  sent  the  constable  again.     He  said  I 

must  come  out  for  I  wo  or  three  days 

He  said, 'This  is  the  second  offence ;  and  if 
you  offend  again,  you  will  he  hanged.'  He 
said  he  would  prosecute  himself.  I  bade  him 
go  on,  for  he  could  do  no  moi-e  than  he  was 
permitted. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  endless  and 
everlasting  goodness,  that  gave  me  power  and 
dominion  over  and  above  them  all  I  I  can 
truly  say,  when  he  had  uttered  all  his  railing 
and  bitterness,  and  all  the  cruelty  that  was  in 
him,  it  was  no  more  to  me  than  if  he  had 
smiled  on  me." 

Now  to  return  to  the  attachment  between 
Phineas  and  Phebe.  He  says  that  before  their 
marriage,  "  She  was  often  not  well  ;  some- 
times from  home  under  the  doctor's  hands; 
and  once  at  London,  in  which  time  many  let- 
lers  passed.  That  our  innocency  and  love 
may  be  seen  I  have  hereunto  annexed  two 
short  epistles,  which  were  the  first  we  wrote 
to  each  other. 

"Third  month  17,1675. 

"  My  dearly  beloved  friend  P.  H. :— With 
the  salutation  of  that  love  which  is  not  feigned, 
but  true,  do  I  dearly  salute  thee,  who  art  not 
as  one  forgotten  by  me,  nor  as  one  blotted  out 


I  of  my  remembrance.  Thou  art  near  and  dear 
!  unto  me,  and  in  the  aims  of  that  love  which 
:  much  water  cannot  quench,  do  I  often  embrace 
jthee.  Though  thou  be  at  a  distance  from  me 
I  in  body,  yet  my  spirit  doth  often  meet  with 
jthee,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the  same,  be- 
cause it  hath  much  unity  with  thee,  finding 
thee  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  body,  knit 
and  bound  up  in  that  inseparable  bundle  of 
love,  which  the  power  of  death  and  the  grave 

is  not  able  to  break This  siipplicalion 

hath  the  Almighty  many  a  time  begotten  by 
his  own  Spirit  in  me,  that  his  Truth,  over  all 
I  by  us  may  be  eyed,  and  to  do  those  things 
[which  he  requires  may  be  the  greatest  object 
of  our  minds  ;  and  to  dread  to  think,  speak,  or 
do  any  thing  which  may  displease  his  eternal 
Majesty.  Then  I  know  all  our  undertakings 
will  be  to  liis  honour  and  glory,  who  is  worthy 
of  the  same.  In  so  doing,  we  shall  receive  his 
rich  rewards,  in  an  abundant  and  plentiful 
manner.  The  earnest  whereof  we  are  daily 
partakers. 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  friend,  let  thy  eye  be 
still  unto  him,  over  and  above  all  momentary 
and  fading  things  here  below  ;  for  there  is  no 
true  joy,  pleasure,  nor  satisfaction,  in  any  cre- 
ated object,  without  the  smiles  of  the  Almighty 
upon  us.  Then  there  is  refreshment  in  his 
creatures,  because  he  doth  sanctify  them  to  his 
children;  who  are  those  who  love,  honour  and 
obey  him.  Therefore,  cleave  thus  unto  him  ; 
because  in  him  there  is  fulness  of  that  joy 
which  is  lasting,  and  plenty  of  that  rejoicing 
which  will  never  have  an  end.  To  have  a 
habitation  in  such  a  pleasant  dwelling,  is  ex- 
ceeding great  delight,  far  beyond  the  expres- 
sion of  tongues. 

"  And  truly,  my  well  beloved,  thy  prosperi- 
ty both  soul  and  body  do  I  earnestly  desire,  as 
my  own,  and  should  take  it  very  kindly  to 
have  a  few  lines  from  thy  own  hand,  to  hear 
how  it  is  with  thee  every  way." 

Two  days  after  Phebe  replies  : 

"Chester,  19th  of  Tliird  month,  1675. 

"  My  dearly  well  beloved  friend  P.  P.,  whom 
I  most  dearly  salute  and  embrace  in  the  arms 
of  dear  love.  Even  [in]  that  love  which  is 
undefiled  and  without  end,  do  I  salute  thee, 
my  dearly  beloved,  who  art  as  near  and  dear 
unto  me,  as  my  life,  and  as  pleasant  unto  me, 
as  sweet  smelling  odours.  My  dear  friend, 
by  this  thou  may  know  that  I  am  pretty  well, 
considering  that  I  take  physic  which  makes 
me  sick  and  weak  ;  but  I  am  pretty  well  reco- 
vered, blessed  he  the  Lord  for  it.  I  was  verv 
glad  to  hear  from  thee.  Dear  Ph;:ieas,  I  shall 
acquaint  thee  of  my  distemper,  for  R.  S.  saith 
it  is  the  king's  evil  ;  but  he  doth  not  question 
the  cure  of  it  in  a  short  lime  :  so  that  he  hath 
written  that  you  may  send  for  me  against  the 
next  meeting  at  our  house.  ...  I  have  little 
more  at  present,  but  that  I  am  thy  very  loving 
friend, 

PnF.Bi:  Harrison." 

A  letter  from  Phineas  to  Phebe  dated  Fifth 
month  4th,  1676,  begins  thus  :  "  In  the  renew- 
ings  ol'  living  love,  thou  art  very  dear  unto 
me  ;  and  by  the  cords  of  the  same  am  I  drawn 
very  near  unto  thee,  so  that  thou  art  become 
exceeding  estimable  unto  me.  I  have  this  day 
received    the   tender   salutation   of  thy  love, 
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which  is  the  third  time  I  have  heard  from  ihee 
since  thou  went;  whereby  I  do  understand  that 
thou  art  well  every  way,  of  which  I  am  very 
glad,  not  only  in  hearing  thereof,  which  is  very 
pleasant  and  much  refreshment,  but  by  an  in- 
ward sense  that  I  have  of  thy  growth  and 
prosperity  in  the  Truth,  which  is  more  than 
all." 

Here  follows  the  narrative  which  Phineas 
gives  of  their  marriage: 

"A  meeting  being  appointed  for  the  end  and 
purpose,  at  the  house  of  John  Hay  dock,  in  Cop- 
pull,  near  Standish,  the  1st  day  of  ihe  Eleventh 
month,  1676,  were  we  joined  together  in  mar- 
riage before  many  witnesses  ;  and  .lesus  was 
there.  It  was  solemnized  in  the  heart-melting 
and  tendering  power  of  God.  Also  many 
were  witnesses  thereof, — departing  thence  wiih 
a  sense  of  the  weighty  savour  of  life,  which 
proceeded  from  the  Fountain  thereof,  even  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  it  rested  upon  their  spirits,  to 
the  great  refreshment  of  many,  as  the  distilled 
showers  upon  the  tender  grass." 

In  after  lile  he  thus  wrote  of  their  union  : 

"  In  this  our  weighty  undertaking  we  had 
our  eye  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  had  regard  unto 
us.  He  honoured  us  with  his  presence,  and  hath 
been  our  support  and  defence  through  all  di(S- 
culties,  even  to  this  present  day.  We  will 
render  and  give  to  him  our  hearts,  and  we 
shall  then  be  able  to  offer  up  the  offerings  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  acceptably  to  Him, 
who  is  over  all,  and  above  all, — is  worthy, — 
worthy  thereof  saith  my  soul,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen,  amen." 

The  first  child  born  to  this  loving  pair,  was 
named  Ann,  and  appears  to  have  been  as  in- 
teresting and  lovely  as  her  mother.  When 
about  four  years  of  age,  her  heallh  failed,  and 
she  felt  in  herself  that  death  would  soon  fake 
her  from  her  dear  parents  and  friends.  That 
valuable  minister,  Roger  Longworth,  being 
about  to  depart  on  a  religious  visit  to  Germa- 
ny, the  little  girl  who  loved  him  greatly,  when 
biddin.o'  him  farewell,  said,  she  musi  "never 
see  him  again."  And  so  it  proved  ;  for  her 
illness  soon  increased  upon  her,  and  meekly 
and  iiuielly,  as  if  going  to  sleep,  the  beautiful 
clay  came  to  a  perfect  rest,  as  the  spirit  de- 
parted to  the  God  who  gave  it.  Her  grandfa- 
ther Harrison  thus  writes  of  her :  "  Most 
sweetly,  nielliinks,  she  yet  livelh.  I  think 
some  hundreds  came  to  see  her  as  she  lay,  af- 
ter she  was  departed  ;  some  bowing  down  and 
kissing  her  ;  and  many  broke  forth  and  leli  a 
weeping.  She  lay  as  if  she  had  been  in  a 
sound  sleep,  and  wilh  a  fresh,  lively,  smiling 
countenance.  The  remembrance  of  it  melts 
my  hearl." 

The  year  before  the  death  of  his  Phebe, 
Phineas  wrote  her  a  letter,  an  extract  from 
which  may  prove  a  beautiful  termination  to 
this  little  sketch  of  Christian  allachment  and 
true-hearted  union. 

"  I  am  thine  in  the  tie  of  that  endeared  love 
which  the  power  of  death  cannot  break.  .  .  . 
[In  winter]  the  root  lies  hid  by  the  hand  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  until  the  warm  rays  again 
prevail  ;  and  then  it  shoots  fortli  its  tender  huds, 
and  is  clothed  wilh  its  wonted  beauty  and  love- 
liness. So  will  seasons  [with  us]  continue, 
until  we  shall   be   transported  to  that  region, 


where  there  .shall  be  no  more  such  winters  and 
wrestlings." 

Many  thoughts  are  suggested  by  this  narra- 
tive, the  incidents  of  which  were  so  beautiful, 
that  we  could  not  forbear  wandering  a  Utile  out 
of  our  way  to  gather  them  for  our  readers. 
We  have  however,  liltle  space  for  unfolding 
our  cogitations,  and  will  therefore  close  this 
number  with  a  portion  of  a  letter  from  Robert 
Barclay  to  his  Christian  Molleson,  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  to  that  of  Phineas  to  Phebe. 

"The  love  of  thy  converse, — the  desire  of 
thy  friendship, — the  sympathy  of  thy  way, 
and  meekness  of  thy  spirit,  has  often,  as  ihou 
mayest  have  observed,  occasioned  me  to  take 
frequent  opportunity  to  have  the  benefit  of  ihy 
company  ;  in  which,  I  can  truly  say,  I  have 
ol'len  been  refreshed,  and  the  life  in  me  touch- 
ed with  a  sweet  unity,  which  flowed  from  the 
same  in  thee, — tender  flames  of  pure  love  have 
been  kindled  in  my  bosom  towards  thee,  and 
praises  have  sprung  up  in  me  to  the  God  of 
our  salvation,  for  what  he  hath  done  for  thee  ! 
Many  things  in  the  natural  will,  concur  to 
strengthen  and  encourage  my  affection  towai'ds 
thee,  and  make  thee  acceptable  with  me;  but 
that  which  is  before  all  and  beyond  all,  is,  that 
1  can  say  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  I  have 
received  a  charge  from  him  to  love  thee." 

(To  be  continued.} 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1847. 

TUOMAS  CHRISTY. 

Thomas  Christy,  of  Broomfield,  Essex,  Eng- 
land, deceased  Si.xth  month  1.5th,  1846,  aged 
69  years. 

This  dear  Friend  had  for  many  years,  ac- 
ceptably filled  the  station  of  elder. 

in  early  youth,  his  mind  was  graciously 
visited  by  the  day-spring  from  on  high ;  and 
through  its  blessed  opei-ation  he  was  drawn  to 
seek  the  favour  of  God  ;  and  it  became  his 
earnest  desire  to  walk  in  the  sirait  and  narrow 
way  that  leads  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  His 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  Truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  Friends,  was  strong  and  undevialing  ; 
and  his  solicitude  was  great,  ihat  the  knowledge 
i  and  love  of  these  principles  might  be  extended 
in  ihe  earth.  He  manifested  his  deep  intei-est 
in  the  promotion  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom, 
by  several  limes  accompanying  Friends,  who 
under  the  influence  of  Gospel  love,  were  en- 
gaged in  visiting  some  of  the  nations  of  the 
European  continent.  About  the  54th  year  of 
his  age,  he  left  an  extensive  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  London,  and  settled  wilh  his  family,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Chelmsford.  He  was  not  long 
permitted  to  enjoy  this  i-ctieat  ere  he  was  visit- 
ed with  a  severe  affliction  in  the  death  of  his 
beloved  wife,  who  had  been  to  him  a  true  help 
meet  in  the  things  of  God,  as  well  as  in  rela- 
tion to  his  domestic  duties.  He  deeply  mourn- 
ed the  loss  sustained,  not  only  by  himself  and 
his  children,  but  also  by  the  cliui-ch,  of  which 
she  had  been  a  well  qualified  minister  of  the 
Gos[)el  of  Christ. 

Thomas  Christy  was  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  naturally  diffident.  In  the  right  conduct- 
ing of  Ihe  discipline  of  our  Society,  he  felt  a 
deep  interest ;  yet  he  was  remarkably  back- 
ward in   the  e.vpression  of  his  sentiments  orr 


what  passed  in  our  meetings,  in  connexion 
with  it.  The  following  exiracls  from  some 
memorandums  which  he  has  left  behind,  may 
prove  encouraging  to  those  who,  like  himself, 
may  be  amongst  the  hidden  stones  of  ihe  spi- 
ritual building. 

Sixth  month  2,  1839.  "Last  evening  I 
returned  home  fi'om  the  Yearly  Meeting.  I 
think  the  meetings  all  llrrough  have  been  (but 
some  nfiore  particularly)  favoured  occasions. 
'Ihe  whole  have  been  the  quietest  ihat  I  remem- 
ber to  have  attended.  1  desii-e  to  feel  revei-- 
ently  thankful  and  humbled,  under  a  sense  of 
the  Lord's  mercies  granted  lo  us  who  are  so 
unworthy.  I  believe  it  wtis  not  needful  for 
me  to  speak  on  any  subject,  but  to  endeavour 
to  keep  under  a  weighty  exercise  of  mind,  in 
which  I  believe  is  our  safety  ;  and  as  the  eye 
of  the  mind  is  turned  inward  to  the  Lord,  this 
exercise  is  made  heljiful  to  the  meeting  and 
blessed  to  ourselves.  Deep  was  the  travail  of 
my  soul  ihat  1  might  lung  retain  a  sense  of 
the  Lord's  goodness,  and  that  my  daily  walk 
might  be  more  and  more  according  to  the  Di- 
vine will  :  and  though  I  felt  deeply  abased 
under  a  sense  of  my  short  comings,  and  de- 
pressed in  my  lonely  condition  ;  yet,  in  won- 
derful condescension,  in  the  last  few  minutes 
of  the  meeting,  I  felt  the  Lord's  gracious  assu- 
rance, in  words  as  intelligible  to  my  mind  as 
ever  words  were  to  my  outward  ear ;  '  I  will 
support  thee  and  sustain  thee.  Be  thou  faithful,' 
— at  which  my  soul  bowed  in  reverent  thank- 
fulness for  such  great  mercy;  and  oh!  the 
renewed  desire  it  brought  with  it,  that  I  might 
become  increasingly  dedicated  to  the  Lord, 
and  watch  most  carefully  against  the  world's 
having  an  undue  place  in  my  affections." 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  decease, 
the  health  of  Thomas  Christy  appeai'ed  gradu- 
ally to  decline,  and  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1845,  syiTiptoms  of  increasing  indis- 
position indicated  ihat  his  day's  work  was 
nearly  accomplished.  In  the  prospect  of  a 
termination  of  his  earthly  course  he  was  deep- 
ly  concerned  that  the  all  imporlant  work  of 
the  soul's  salvation  might  through  infinite 
mercy,  be  fully  experienced;  and  at  seasons, 
his  humbled  spirit  was  favoured  wilh  the  mani- 
festations of  redeeming  love,  to  his  unspeak- 
able consolation. 

On  the  26th  of  Third  month  lie  writes: — 
"  While  lying  on  the  sofa  in  my  chamber 
poorly,  having  my  mind  clear  and  collected, 
and  turned  inward  to  the  Lord,  with  a  sense 
of  heavenly  goodness,  the  Lord  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  was  mei'cit'ully  pleased  to  make  me  this 
gracious  promise,  '  1  will  pardon  all  thy  trans- 
gressions :  ihy  sins  and  thine  iniquities  will  I 
remember  no  more.'  Oh  !  the  peace,  the  com- 
fort, and  sweetness  which  followed,  can  hardly 
be  described." 

As  the  spring  advanced,  his  illne.ss  became 
more  conliruied,  and  his  strength  sunk  groally. 
On  the  a4lh  of  Sixth  month,  he  expressed  his 
firm  belief,  that  he  was  drawing  towards  the 
close  of  all  things  here,  and  shortly  afterwards 
added  empliatically,  "  Oh  !  I  can  never  doubt 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, to  me,  for  one  instant;"  and  nllhough 
from  extreme  physical  weakness,  his  spirits 
weio   often    much    depressed,   yet    he    never 
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throughout  the  remainder  of  nature's  conflict,  |  es  of  others,  and  of  otTering  relief,  is  very  hu- 
appeared  to  lose  this  blessed  confidence.  He  :  manizing  to  my  own  mind,  and  does  me  real 
was  often  engaged  in  prayer,  and  even  in  times  '  good,  if  it  does  not  the  object  of  my  charity, 
of  great  bodily  suffering  he  was  enabled,  as  he  i  1  am  not  disposed  to  dictate  to  you,  but  1  should 
thankfully  acknowledged,  to  stay  his  mind  on  I  really  dread  the  hardening  influence  which 
the  Lord.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  have  nothing  |  such  a  resolution  as  you  have  formed,  would 
to  trust  to   but   the  mercy  of  God   in  Christ ;  have  on  my  o»'n  heart. 

Jesus.  I  do  not  depend  on  any  righteousness  I  Reader,  which  of  the  two,  think  you,  form- 
of  my  own;  my  own  righteousness  is  as  filthy  [ed  the  more  humane  and  Christian  determina- 
rags."  I  tion  ? — Presbyterian. 

He  repeatedly  expressed  his  belief,  that  the  1  '=~— 

Lord's    work   was   progressing   in   llie    earth.        Extraordinary  Coincidence  in  the  Lives  of\  love  and  meltings  of  heart ;   desiring  of  God, 
id  that   his   kingdom  would   yet   be  seen  tola  Married  Pair. — A  Scotch  newspaper  of  the  j  that  thou   mayst  enjoy,  in  this  world,  what  of 


gave  out  his  text,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  congregation,  it  was  the  same  as  the  cu- 
rate's, mistake  and  all  !  The  sermon,  too, 
was  Archbishop  Tillotson's  !  Incumbent  and 
curate  had  alike  been  regardless  of  the  eighth 
commandment. — Gateshead  Observer. 

From  Isaac  Pcnington's  letters. 

To  one  who  sent  a  paper  of  Richard  Baxter's. 
Dear  Friend, — Whom  1  often  remember  with 


spread  among  the  nations.  i  year  1777,  gives  the  following  as  the  extract 

On  the  2d  of  Sixth  month,  he  said  in  refer-  of  a  letter  from  Lanark:  "Old  William  Dou- 
ence  to  his  decease,  "  The  time  I  think  is  near,  |  glass  and  his  wife  are  lately  dead  :  you  know 
but  [  desire  patiently  to  wait  the  Lord's  time."  I  that  he  and  his  wile  were  born  on  the  same 
He  frequently  supplicated  for  a  release  from  j  day,  within  the  same  hour  ;  that  they  were 
the  conflicts  of  the  body  ;  and  that  the  Lord  constant  companions,  till  nature  inspired  them 
would,  in  his  mercy,  be  pleased  to  grant  him  :  with  love  and  friendship  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
an  easy  passage.  On  another  occasion  he  i  nineteen  weie  married,  with  the  consent  of 
said,  ".My   poor  mind  is  sometimes  so  filled  '  their  parents,  at   the  church  where  they 


christened.     These  are  not  the  whole  of  the 

circumstances    attending    this    extraordinary 

pair.     They  never  knew  a  day's  sickness  un- 

Sixth  month,  it  became  evident  to  those  around  I  til  the  day  before   their  deaths  ;   and   the   day 

him,  that  the  dawn  of  that  day  which  he  had  |  on  which  they  died  they  were  exactly  one  hnn- 


with  thanksgiving  and  praise,  that  1  think  tht 
time  cannot  be  long.'" 

Early  on   Sixth-day  morning,  the  13th  of 


so  longed  for,  was  now  approaching.  He  took 
leave  of  such  of  his  family  as  were  present, 
and  also  of  a  faithful  attendant  ;  again  and 
again  affectionately  pressing  the  hand  of  each. 
During  many  of  the  last  hours  in  which  the 
spirit  was  detained  in  its  worn  and  afflicted  ta- 
bernacle, although  unable  to  articulate,  his 
hands  were  raised  and  clasped  in  the  attitude 
of  prayer,  which,  though  not  audible  on  earth, 
we  undoubtingly  believe,  ascended  as  incense 
before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 


A  Short  Colloquy. 

A.  It  is  really  intolerable.  I  have  had 
another  instance  to-day  of  the  folly  of  permit- 
ting one's  feelings  to  be  wrought  on  by  cases 
of  seeming  distress,  and  of  giving  money  for 
its  relief.  Not  a  year  passes  but  I  am  egre- 
giously  deceived  by  some  imposter,  who  suc- 
cessfully appeals  to  my  charity  ;  and  I  have 
now  made  up  my  mind  finally,  and  once  for 
all,  that  I  Mill  never  listen  again  to  those  art- 
ful tales  of  distress,  but,  by  refusing  to  give  my 
money  in  every  instance,  save  myself  from 
such  impositions. 

B.  I  too  have  suffered  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  very  frequent  instances ;  but  I  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject  the  very 
opposite  of  yours.  It  is  certainly  very  painful 
to  see  one's  charity  abused,  and  to  find  that 
you  have  been  ministering  to  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  an  impostor,  instead  of  aiding  a 
case  of  virtuous  distress;  but  I  think  it  wo'uld 
be  wrong  to  make  the  innocent  suffer  for  the 
guilty  by  entirely  withholding  my  charity. 
On  the  contrary',  while  I  am  determined  to  be 
more  vigilant  and  discriminating,  I  am  also 
resolved  to  increase  my  gifts,  in  the  hope  of 
thus  increasing  the  probability,  that  some  of 
them,  at  least,  will  receive  a  right  direction, 
and  lall  into  the  hands  of  worthy  recipients. 
Besides,  I  find,  notwithstanding  the  ungratefid 
requitals  with  which  I  sometimes  meet,  the 
very  custom  of  listening  kindly  to  the  distress- 


dred  years  old.  They  died  in  one  bed,  and 
were  buried  in  one  grave,  close  to  the  fount 
where  they  were  christened." 


More  Room/ — The  Examiner  says  it  has 
received  a  letter  from  a  Southern  Statesman 
protesting  against  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in 
new  territory.     He  says  : 

"  I  would,"  says  he,  "  go  against  the  war, 
instanter,  if  1  thought  this  would  be  the  result. 
What  are  we  to  do?  We  must  have  an  outlet 
for  our  slaves  ;  if  we  don't,  God  knows  what 
will  happen  to  us  then  !  Our  young  men  seek 
the  battle-field  from  excitement,  for  distinction  ; 
they  would  win  honours  there.  We,  their 
elders,  encourage  them,  not  because  the  glitter 
of  the  epaulette  blinds  us,  but  because  the  ter- 
rible evil  of  Slavery  presses  us  at  every  point. 
Why  should  the  North  madden  us  by  refusing 
the  South  a  retreat?  Why  drive  us  to  despe- 
ration by  hedging  in  the  plague  spot,  and  kill- 
ing us  all  with  it  ?" 


Very  Strange,  bvt  very  True. — A  remark- 
able incident  occurred  in  a  rural  parish  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tyne,  which  our  informant  com- 
municates to  us  under  the  appropriate  headinu 
of"  A  Romance  of  Real  Life."  The  incum"^ 
bent  of  the  parish  being  absent,  the  curate, 
contrary  to  custom,  was  the  morning  preacher, 
and  the  congregation  saw  no  rea.son  to  lament 
the  change.  The  discourse  was  of  the  first 
order  of  eloquence  and  ability.  Its  value  was 
appreciated  by  every  hearer,  and  its  author 
was  the  object  of  general  admiration.  "He 
would  one  day  be  a  bishop"  was  prophesied 
on  all  hands.  Nay,  some  few  (and  they  were 
not  far  wrong)  would  have  him  to  be  an  arch- 
bishop !  An  error,  however,  in  giving  out  the 
text  awakened  inquiry,  and  even  suspicion  ; 
and  one  prying  churchman,  who  had  the  means 
of  examination  at  hand,  discovered  at  home 
that  the  sermon  was  Tillotson's  1  In  the  after- 
noon the  incumbent,  who  had  returned  in  the 
interval,  mounted  the  pulpit  to  preach.     He 


his  presence  and  pure  life  he  judgcth  fit  for 
thee,  and  that  thy  soul  may  after  this  life,  sit 
down  in  rest  and  peace  with  him  forever. 

1  received  from  thee  a  paper  of  Richard 
Baxter's,  sent,  1  believe,  in  love;  and,  in  love 
am  I  pressed  to  return  unto  thee  my  sense 
thereof.  It  seems  to  me  very  useful  and 
weighty  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  indeed  there  is 
a  great  defect  in  it,  in  not  directing  sinners  to 
that  Principle  of  life  and  power,  uherein  and 
whereby  they  may  do  that  which  he  exhorlelh 
them  to  do.  For  how  can  they  come  to  a  true 
sensibility  or  repentance,  or  join  in  covenant 
with  God  through  C'hrist,  until  they  know  and 
receive  somewhat  from  God,  wherein  it  may 
be  done?  O  my  dear  friend!  that  he  and 
thou,  and  all  who  in  any  measure  turn  from 
this  world,  and  do  indeed  desire  life  eternal, 
might  know  the  instruction  of  life,  and  feel  that 
from  God  wherein  he  is  known,  loved,  and 
joined  with  in  covenant,  that  so  there  might 
be  a  pure  beginning,  a  pure  growth,  and  going 
on  unto  perfection,  and  not  notions  concerning 
things  set  up  in  the  earthly  understanding, 
which  easily  putrefy  and  defile  ;  but  pure  life, 
felt  and  enjoyed  in  the  heart,  which  is  unde- 
filed,  and  never  saw  nor  shall  see  corruption. 
I  have  not  freedom  to  write  many  words  ;  but 
my  love  breathes  for  thee,  and  my  life  desires 
fellowship  with  thee,  (if  it  may  seem  good  unto 
my  God,)  in  that  which  is  pure  of  him,  and 
will  remain  so  forever. 

And  whatever  men  may  say  or  think  of  me, 
I  have  no  other  religion  now,  than  1  had  from 
the  beginning  ;  only  a  clearer  leading  into  and 
guidance  by  that  Principle  of  life.in  and  through 
which,  it  pleased  the  Lord  then  to  quicken  me. 
And  this  is  it,  which  I  have  daily  experience 
of  in  my  heart ;  that  it  is  no  less  than  the  light 
of  the  everlasting  day,  in  which  the  renewed 
man  is  to  walk,  and  no  less  than  the  life  of 
the  Son,  (whom  God  gave  a  ransom  for  sin- 
ners,) which  can  quicken  man  so  to  do  ;  and 
none  but  Chiist,— none  but  Christ  by  his  life 
revealed  in  the  soul,  and  blood  shed  there  to 
wash  it, — can  save  the  poor  sinner  from  sin, 
wrath  and  misery  ;  but  my  hope  is  not  in  what 
I  have  done,  do,  or  can  do  ;  hut  in  what  he 
hath  done  vithovt  me  and  also  doth  in  me. 

This  is  the  account  of  my  love  unto  thee, 
drawn  firlh  at  this  time  by  the  out-,vard  ex- 
pression of  thine  in  sending  that  paper,  who 
remain,  and  from  my  first  acquaintance,  have 
ever  been,  a  lover  of  thee. 

I,  P. 
Peter's,  Clialfont,  19th  of  Sixth  mo.,  1G65. 

Relii^ious  Toleration  in  Rome. — Advices 
from  Rome  state  that  an  interesting  ceremony 
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took  place  in  that  city  a  short  time  ago,  name- 
ly, the  inslallatioii  of  a  Jewish  Chief  Rabbi. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  Jews  of  the 
Ghetto,  since  the  death  of  their  high  priest. 
Rabbi  Beher,  a  dozen  years  ago,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  appoint  a  pontitT  in  succession. 
The  person  elected  is  named  Israel  Kassan, 
who  was  summoned  there  from  the  borders  of 
Lake  Gennesareth,  where  he  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation of  sanclity  and  Talmudic  lore.  His 
birth-place  was  Jerusalem,  and  his  lineage  is 
said  to  be  traceable  for  ten  centuries  through 
a  long  Levitical  ancestry. — Late  Paper. 

Locomotion  of  Plants. — Amongst  the  nu- 
merous phenomena  of  plants,  none  is  more 
striking  than  the  movements  which  sometimes 
takes  place  in  their  parts  of  fructification,  for 
the  dispersion  of  the  farina.  "  The  Grass  ot 
Parnassus,  a  very  interesting  little  British 
plant,  has  attracted  great  attention  by  its  ela- 
borate and  beautiful  nectaries,  which  are 
crowned  with  a  semi-circular  row  of  little  pel- 
lucid globules,  generally  thirteen  in  number 
on  each  scale.  And  it  is  also  remarkable  from 
the  singularity  above  alluded  to.  When  the 
flower  begins  to  open,  the  anthers  are  discov- 
ered close  to  the  sides  of  the  germen,  but  on 
the  first  morning  of  the  expansion  of  its  petals, 
one  of  the  stamens  will  move  from  its  appar- 
ent repose,  and  becoming  elongated,  will  pre- 
sent its  anther  over  the  stigma  or  summit  of 
the  incipient  seed  vessel.  In  this  situation  its 
farina  will  be  discharged,  and  it  will  then  re- 
cede from  the  centre  of  the  (lower  and  fall  back 
nearly  to  the  petals.  Thus,  one  stamen  hav- 
ing  performed  its  deslined  office,  a  second  will 
be  observed  to  advance  in  like  manner ;  as 
also  will  each  of  the  others  in  succession,  till 
the  farina  of  all  has  been  discharged,  and  the 
fructification  of  the  seed  thereby  completed." — 
(^Gardners'  Edition  of  the  Botanic  Garden, 
January,  1847.) 

Northern  Rice.— Gen.  Verplanlj,  the  Com- 
missioner to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Chip- 
pewas,  in  speaking  of  the  wild  Rice  which 
grows  abundantly  in  .Minnesota,  says  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  Southern  Rice.  The  berries  are 
larger  and  its  flavour  is  belter;  for  when  boil- 
ed and  allowed  to  cool  it  forms  a  consistent 
mass  like  good  wheat  bread,  and  more  nutri- 
tious.— Any  qiianlily  of  it  grows  on  all  the 
lakes  in  this  Northern  country.  The  outlets 
and  bays  are  filled  with  it.  It  ripens  in  the 
month  of  August,  and  is  the  main  reliance  of 
the  Indians  during  the  winter  nionlhs  for  their 
sustenance. — Late  Paper. 


A  PRETTY  THOUGHT. 

The  night  is  mother  of  the  day, 

The  winter  of  tlie  spring  ; 
And  ever  upon  old  Decay 

The  greenest  mosses  cling. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starling  lurks. 

Through  showers  tiie  sunbeams  fall ; 
For  God,  who  loveth  all  his  works, 

Has  left  his  Hopes  with  all ! 
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Still  Another  Planet.— On  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, Flind,  of  London,  the  discoverer  of  Iris, 
discovered  another  small  planet,  near  the  slar 
1.5  Orionis,  of  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  ninth 
magnitude,  with  hlucMsh  light.  On  October 
18tli,  5h.  22m.  27s.  its  R.  A.  was  5h.  Sm.  42 
sec,  and  north  declination  14  deg.  3  1-2  min. 
This  is  the  fifth  planet  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge within  the  last  fifteen  months,  viz.  Nep- 
tune, Astrcea,  Hebe,  Iris,  and  the  hist — and 
the  eighth  now  known  to  exist  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter. — Inquirer. 


Official  despatches  have  at  last  been  received 
from  Gen.  Scott,  containing  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  events  from  the  period  the  army  left 
Puebia,  to  the  close  of  the  fierce  and  bloody 
struggle  preceding  the  capture  of  the  city  of 
Mexico.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer  of  the 
16th  inst.,  the  despatches  are  printed  at  large, 
and  under  the  editorial  head  is  also  given  a 
sununary  statement  of  their  contents.  From 
the  latter  we  extract  as  follows  : — 

"  The  official  despatches  from  Gen.  Scott 
in  relation  to  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Chu- 
rubusco,  will  be  found  at  length  in  our  columns 
of  this  morning.  They  will  be  read  with  in- 
tense interest.  At  Contreras  the  United  States 
force  did  not  number  40UU  rank  and  file,  while 
the  Mexicans  had  on  the  spot  70t>0  men,  with 
at  least  12,0t)0  more  hovering  within  sight  and 
at  striking  distance.  The  enemy  had  700 
killed,  813  taken  prisoners — among  them  88 
officers  and  4  generals.  They  also  lost  many 
colours  and  standards,  22  pieces  of  brass  ord- 
nance,  thousands  of  small  arms,  700  pack 
mules,  many  horses,  &c.  Our  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  did  not  exceed  on  the  spot  60 
men.  At  Churubusco,  the  battle  was  long, 
hot,  and  varied,  and  the  American  troops  were 
led  by  Brigadier  General  Shields,  who  took 
880  prisoners,  including  officers,  and  complete- 
ly overwhelmed  the  enemy.  General  Scott 
says  that  in  a  single  day  the  American  troops 
defeated  in  various  battles  about  32,000  men, 
made  about  3000  prisoners,  including  eight 
generals,  two  of  them  Ex-Presidents,  and  205 
other  officers.  The  killed  and  wounded  Mexi- 
cans amounted  to  4000  of  all  ranks,  while  en- 
tire corps  were  dispersed  and  dissolved.  They 
lost  37  pieces  of  ordnance,  more  than  trebling 
our  siege  train  and  batteries,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  arms  and  a  full  supply  of  ammu- 
nition of  every  kind.  Our  loss  amounted  to 
1(15.3 — killed"  139,  including  16  officers; 
wounded  870,  with  00  officers.  Gen.  Scott 
slates  that  alU-'r  so  many  victories  he  might 
with  but  little  additional  loss  have  occupied  the 
Capital  the  same  evening.  But  Mr.  Trist  as 
well  as  himself  had  been  admonished  by  the 
best  friends  of  peace  against  precipitation,  lest 
by  wantonly  driving  away  the  Government 
and  othersdishonoured,  they  might  indefinitely 
postpone  the  hope  of  accommodation — and  re- 
membering also  that  the  mission  of  our  troops 
was  to  conquer  a  peace,  they  were  halted  at 
the  nates  of  the  city.  'J'he  armistice  then  en- 
sued, and  with  results  already  known  to  the 
public." 


The  following  has  been  forwarded  to  us  with    '  I 
a  request  for  its  insertion.     The  importance  of  J 
sustaining  a  paper  published  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, "  the  leading  purpose  of  which  is  the 
discussion  of  Slavery,"  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment. 

The  National  Era  :  Washington  City, 
District  of  Columbia.  G.  Bailey,  Editor  ; 
John  G.  Whiitier,  Corresponding  Editor. 
L.  P.  Noble,  Publisher. 

The  leading  purpose  of  this  journal  is,  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Slavery,  and  the  | 
advocacy  of  the  main  principles  of  the  Liberty  j 
Party.  Due  attention  is  given  to  Social  and 
Political  Questions  of  general  importance  ;  nor 
are  the  interests  of  a  Pure  Literature  over- 
looked. 

It  aims  to  preserve  a  faithful  record  of  impor- 
tant events  ;  of  inventions  or  discoveries  affect- 
ing the  progress  of  Society;  of  public  docu- 
ments of  permanent  value;  and,  during  the    | 
sessions  of  Congress,  to  present  such   reports    | 
of  lis  proceedings,  as   will  convey  a  correct    ' 
idea  not  only  of  its  action,  but  of  its  spirit  and    , 
policy.     The  debates  on  the  exciting  subjects 
of  Slavery  and  the  Mexican  War,  expected  to 
arise  in  the  next  Congress,  will  occupy  a  large 
share  of  its  columns. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  extending 
and  enriching  its  already  valuable  Department 
of  Home  and  Foreign  Correspondence. 

It  is  printed  on  a  mammoth  sheet,  of  the 
finest  quality,  in  the  best  style,  at  $2  a  year, 
payable  in  advance. 

The  generous  spirit  in  which  the  Era  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  Public  Press,  and  the  1 
very  liberal  patronage  it  has  received  during  \ 
this,  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  encourages  I 
us  to  hope  for  large  accessions  to  our  subscrip-  , 
tion  list.  I 

It  is  desirable  that  subscriptions  be  forward-  ] 
ed  without  delay,  so  that  they  may  be  entered  ' 
before  the  approaching  Congress.  | 
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"  About  5  o'clock,  p.  m.  we  reached  and 
passed,  leaving  it  to  our  left,  a  small  biitle,  ris- 
ing solilary  Trom  the  jjlain.  Around  this  the 
ground  is  uneven,  and  a  few  scattering  shrubs, 
leafless  and  without  verdure,  raised  iheniselves 
above  the  white  sand  and  saline  matter,  which 
seemed  recently  to  have  drifted,  so  as  nearly 
to  conceal  them.  Eight  miles  brought  us  to 
the  northern  end  of  a  short  range  of  mountains, 
turning  the  point  of  which  and  bonding  our 
course  to  the  left,  we  gradually  came  upon 
higher  grounff;  composed  of  compact  volcanic 
gravel.  [  was  here  considerably  in  the  rear, 
having  made  a  detour  towards  the  base  of  the 
butte,  and  thence  toward  the  centre  of  the 
short  range  of  mountains  to  discover,  if  such 
existed,  a  spring  of  water.  I  saw  no  such  joy- 
ful presentation,  nor  any  of  the  usual  indica- 
tions, and  when  I  reached  and  turned  the  point 
the  whole  party  were  several  miles  ahead  of 
me,  and  out  of  sight.  Congratulating  myself 
that  I  stood  once  more  on  terra  firma,  I  urged 
my  tired  mule  forward  with  all  the  life  and 
activity  that  spur  and  whip  could  inspire  her 
with,  passing  down  the  range  of  mountains  on 
my  left  some  four  or  five  miles,  and  then  rising 
some  rocky  hills  connectint;  this  with  a  long 
and  high  range  of  mountains  on  my  right. 
The  distance  across  these  hills  is  about  seven 
or  eight  miles.  When  I  had  reached  the  most 
elevated  point  of  this  ridge  the  sun  was  setting, 
and  I  saw  my  fellow  travellers  still  far  in  ad- 
vance of  me,  entering  again  upon  a  plain  or 
valley  of  salt,  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
breadth.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  valley 
rose  abruptly  and  to  a  high  elevation  another 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  expected  to 
find  the  spring  of  fresh  water  that  was  to  quench 
our  thirst,  and  revive  and  sustain  the  drooping 
energies  of  our  faithful  beasts. 

"About  midway  upwards,  in  a  Canada  of 
this  mountain,  I  noticed  the  smoke  of  a  fire, 
which   apparently  had  just  been   kindled,   as 


doubtless  it  had  been,  by  Indians,  who  were 
then  there,  and  had  discovered  our  party  on 
the  white  plain  below,  il  being  the  custom  of 
these  Indians  to  make  signals  by  fire  and 
smoke  whenever  they  notice  strange  objects. 
Proceeding  onward,  1  overtook  an  old  and  fa- 
vourite pack-mule,  which  we  familiarly  called 
'  Old  Jenny.'  She  carried  our  meat  and  flour 
— all  that  we  possessed  in  fict  as  a  sustenance 
of  life.  Her  pack  had  turned,  and  her  burden,  ' 
instead  of  being  on  her  back,  was  sus|)ended 
under  her  belly.  With  the  good  .sense  and  , 
discretion  so  characteristic  of  the  Mexican  pack  ' 
mule,  being  behind  and  following  the  party  in 
advance,  she  had  slopped  short  in  the  road  un- 
til some  one  should  come  to  rearrange  her 
cargo  and  (ilace  it  on  deck  iiistead  of  under  the  I 
keel.  1  dismounted  and  went  through  by  my- 
self the  rather  tedious  and  laborious  process  of 
unpacking  and  repacking.  This  done,  '  Old 
Jenny'  set  forward  upon  a  fast  gallop  to  over-  \ 
take  her  companions  ahead,  and  my  own  mule, 
as  if  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  race,  followed  in 
the  same  gait.  '  Old  Jenny,'  however,  main- 
tained the  honours  of  the  race,  keeping  consi- 
derably  ahead.  Both  of  them,  by  that  instinct 
or  faculty  which  mules  undouhtedly  possess, 
had  scented  the  water  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  and  their  pangs  of  e.xtreme  thirst  urged 
them  forward  at  this  e.xtraordinary  speed,  after 
the  long  and  laborious  march  they  had  made 
to  obtain  it. 

"  As  I  advanced  over  the  plain,  which  was 
covered  with  a  thicker  crust  of  salt  than  that 
previously  described,  breaking  under  the  feet 
of  the  animals  like  a  crust  of  frozen  snow,  the 
spreading  of  the  fires  in  the  cannda  of  the 
mountain  appeared  with  great  distinctness. 
The  line  of  lights  was  regular  like  camp  fires, 
and  1  was  more  than  half  inclined  to  hope  that 
we  should  meet  and  be  welcomed  by  an  en- 
campment of  civilized  men,  either  hunters  or 
a  party  from  the  Pacific  bound  homeward. 
The  moon  rose  about  9  o'clock,  displaying  and 
illuminating  the  unnatural,  unearthly  drear- 
ness  of  the  scenery. 

"  '  Old  Jenny'  for  some  time  had  so  far  beat 
me  in  the  race  as  to  be  out  of  my  sight,  and  I 
out  of  the  sound  of  her  footsteps.  1  was  en- 
tirely alone,  and  enjoying,  as  well  as  a  man 
could  with  a  crust  of  salt  in  his  nostrils  and 
over  his  lips,  and  a  husky  mouth  and  throat, 
thf?  singularity  of  my  situation,  when  I  observ- 
ed about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  me  a 
dark  stationary  object,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  hoary  scenery.  I  supposed  it  to  be  '  Old 
Jenny,'  in  trouble  once  more  about  her  pack. 
But,  coming  up  to  a  speaking  distance,  I  was 
challenged  in  a  loud  voice  with  the  usual  guard 
salutation,  '  Who  comes  there?'  Having  no 
countersign,  1  gave  the  common  response  in 
such  cases, '^  A  friend.'     This  appeared   to  be 


satisfactory  ;  for  1  heard  no  report  of  pistol  or 
rifle,  and  no  arrow  took  its  soundless  flight 
through  my  body.  I  rode  up  to  the  object, 
and  discovered  it  to  be  Buchanan  sitting  upon 
his  mule,  which  had  become  so  much  exhaust- 
ed that  it  occasionally  refused  to  go  along,  not- 
withstanding his  industrious  application  of  the 
usual  incentives  to  progress.  He  said  that  he 
had  supposed  him.self  to  bo  the  '  last  man'  be- 
I  fore  '  Old  Jenny'  passed,  who  had  given  him 
a  surprise,  and  he  was  quite  thunderstruck 
when  on  animal,  mounted  by  a  man,  came 
charging  upon  him  in  his  halfcrippled  condi- 
tion. After  a  good  laugh  and  some  little  de- 
lay and  difficulty,  we  got  his  mule  under  way 
again  and  rode  slowly  along  together. 

"  We  left,  to  us,  in  our  tired  condition,  the 
seemingly  interminable  plain  of  salt,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  sagcy  slope  of  the  mountain 
about  ten  o'clock.  Hallooing  as  loudly  as  we 
could  raise  our  voices,  we  obtained  by  a  re- 
s|)onse  the  direction  of  our  party  who  had  pre- 
ceded us,  and,  after  some  difficulty  in  making 
our  way  through  the  sage,  grass,  and  wil- 
lows, (the  last  a  certain  indication  of  water  in 
the  desert,)  we  came  to  where  they  had  disco- 
vered a  faint  stream  of  water,  and  made  their 
camp.  Men  and  mules,  on  their  first  arrival, 
as  we  learned,  had  madly  rushed  into  the 
stream  and  drank  together  of  its  muddy  wa- 
ters, made  muddy  by  their  own  disturbance  of 
its  shallow  channel  and  sluggish  current. 

"  Delay  of  gratification  frequently  gives  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  cravings  of  hunger. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  thirst.  Some 
hours  previously  1  had  felt  the  pangs  of  thirst 
with  an  acuteness  almost  amounting  to  an 
agony.  Now,  wlicn  I  had  reached  the  spot 
where  I  could  gratify  my  desires  in  this  re- 
spect, they  were  greatly  diminished.  My  first 
care  was  to  unsaddle  my  mule  and  lead  it  to 
the  stream,  and  iny  ne.xt  to  take  a  survey  of 
the  position  of  our  encampmenl.  I  then  pro- 
cured a  cup  of  muddy  water  and  drank  it  off 
wilh  a  good  relish.  The  fires  before  noticed 
were  still  blazing  brightly  above  us  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain,-  but  those  who  had  lighted 
them  had  given  no  other  signal  of  their  prox- 
imity. The  moon  shone  brilliantly,  and  Ja- 
cob, Buchanan,  McClary,  and  myself,  con- 
cluded we  would  trace  the  small  stream  of 
water  until  we  could  find  the  fountain  spring. 
After  considerable  search  among  the  reeds, 
willow,  and  luxuriant  green,  we  discovered  a 
spring.  Buchanan  was  so  eager  to  obtain  a 
draught  of  cold  pure  water,  that  in  dipping  his 
cup  for  this  purpose  the  yielding  weeds  under 
him  gave  way,  and  he  sunk  into  the  basin, 
from  which  he  was  drawn  out  after  a  good 
'  ducking'  by  one  oftho.se  present.  The  next 
morning  this  basin  was  sounded  to  the  depth 
of  ihirtv-fivo  feet,  anflono  bottom  found.     We 
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named  this  spring  '  Buchanan's  Well.'  We 
lighted  no  fires  lo-night,  nnd  prepared  no  even- 
ing meal.  Worn  down  by  the  hard  day's  tra- 
vel, after  relieving  our  thirst,  we  spread  our 
blankets  upon  the  ground,  and,  laying  our  bo- 
dies upon  them,  slept  soundly  in  the  bright 
moonshine.  Several  of  our  party  had  been 
on  the  road  upwards  of  seventeen  hours,  with- 
out vvaler  or  refreshment  of  any  kind,  except 
a  small  draught  of  cold  coffee  from  our  pow- 
der keg,  made  of  the  salt-sulphur  water  at  our 
last  encampment,  and  had  travelled  the  distance 
of  seventy-five  miles.  The  Salt  Plain  has 
never  at  this  place,  so  far  as  I  could  under- 
stand, been  crossed  but  twice  previously  by 
civilized  men,  and  in  these  instances  two  days 
were  occupied  in  performing  the  journey." 

The  extraordinary  appearances  recorded  in 
the  above  narrative,  do  not  seem  difficult  of  ex- 
planation. The  fine  salt  dust  with  which  the 
air  was  filled,  consisted  of  minute  (most  proba- 
bly hollow  cubical)  crystals,  so  light  as  to  be 
carried  to  a  great  height  by  the  tempest,  and  to 
subside  very  regularly  and  slowly,  with  the  lull- 
ing of  the  wind,  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
minute  crystals  float  and  subside  in  a  clear  so- 
lution. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  minute  polished  facets  might 
be  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  so  as  to  present 
a  reflecting  surface,  and  even  many  reflecting 
surfaces,  so  that  each  individual  of  the  group 
would  have  before  and  around  him  a  series  of 
imperfect  mirrors,  each  of  which  would  give 
back  the  dim  outline  of  himself  or  the  other 
members  of  the  party.  The  dark  and  almost 
black  cloud  in  the  horizon  seems  to  have  been 
a  necessary  condition  in  the  phenomenon,  as 
images  so  faint  and  obscure  could  not  in  all 
probability  have  been  visible  without  such  a 
back  ground  to  the  picture. 


A  Peep  at  the  Tartars. 

There  is  a  book  before  us,  which  we  wish 
somebody  would  take  the  trouble  of  working 
up  into  half-a-dozen  books.*  As  it  is,  the 
value  of  its  materials  is  lost  from  their  being 
so  densely  packed.  You  can  no  more  read  it 
continuously  throughout,  than  you  can  read  a 
dictionary  :  at  least  if  you  do,  you  find,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  dictionary,  that  one  word  knocks 
another  out  of  your  head — one  scene  blending 
with  what  goes  before,  as  in  a  series  of  dissolv- 
ing views,  till  you  have  only  a  vague  feeling 
of  amusement  and  delight,  without  being  able 
to  recall  specialities  more  distinctly  than  if  all 
had  been  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  dream. 

But  this  book,  while  reminding  one  irresisti- 
bly of  a  kaleidoscope,  is  not  all  form,  glitter, 
and  colour.  It  contains  much  that  is  really 
valuable,  and  conveys  a  very  distinct  idea  of 
the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  country  on  the  west 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  north  of  the  Euxine. 
The  historical  sketches  that  intervene  here  and 
there — the   production,  we    presume,   of  the 

•  Travels  in  the  Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Crimea,  the  (Caucasus,  &c.  By  Xavier  ITommaire  de 
Hell.  With  Additions  from  various  Sources,  Lon- 
don;  Chapman  and  Mall,     itai. 


male  pen — enable  the  reader  to  enjoy  more 
completely  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  lady, 
[the  author's  wife  being  one  of  the  writers]  ; 
and,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  the  volume  wants 
only  a  little  more  quietness  and  expansion,  to 
be  one  of  the  best  of  the  kind  we  have  met 
with  for  a  considerable  time. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  choose  a  specimen  from  such  prodigious 
variety  ;  but  we  were  so  much  struck  with  the 
alleged  progress  of  the  Tartars  in  refinement, 
that  we  peisuade  ourselves  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  hear  something  on  the  subject.  One 
is  surprised  to  be  told  of  the  salons  of  Astrak- 
han !  but  in  these  saloons  there  are  now  Euro- 
pean manners  and  fashions  that  transport  the 
visiter  to  the  Chaussee  d'  Antin.  The  Paris- 
ian novels  of  the  day  are  read  with  as  much 
avidity,  and  criticised  with  as  much  acuteness, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  as  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine.  This,  however,  it  will  be  seen, 
applies  only  to  the  Russians  of  the  higher 
classes,  who  read  and  speak  French  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and  whose  la- 
dies are  frequently  well-informed  and  intelli- 
gent women.  But  from  Astrakhan  our  tra- 
vellers proceeded,  with  the  rest  of  the  polite 
world,  in  a  steamboat,  to  visit  a  Kalmuck 
prince  ;  and  here  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  Tar- 
tars at  home,  which  presents  something  more 
extraordinary. 

'  The  little  island  belonging  to  Prince  Tu- 
mene  stands  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  river. 
From  a  distance,  it  looks  like  a  nest  of  verdure 
resting  on  the  waves,  and  wanting  only  a  breath 
of  wind  to  send  it  floating  down  the  rapid 
course  of  the  Volga  ;  but  as  you  advance,  the 
land  unfolds  before  you,  the  trees  form  them- 
selves into  groups,  and  the  prince's  palace  dis- 
plays a  portion  of  its  white  facade,  and  the 
open  galleries  of  its  turrets.  Every  object  as- 
sumes a  more  decided  and  more  picturesque 
form,  and  stands  out  in  clear  relief,  from  the 
cupola  of  the  mysterious  pagoda,  which  you 
see  towering  above  the  trees,  to  the  humble 
kibitka  glittering  in  the  magic  tints  of  sunset. 
The  landscape,  as  it  presented  itself  succes- 
sively to  our  eyes,  with  the  unruffled  mirror 
of  the  Volga  for  its  framework,  wore  a  calm, 
but  strange  and  profoundly  melancholy  cha- 
racter. It  was  like  nothing  we  had  ever  seen 
before  ;  it  was  a  new  world,  which  fancy  might 
people  as  it  pleased  ;  one  of  those  mysterious 
isles  one  dreams  of  at  fifteen,  after  reading  the 
"  Arabian  Nights  ;"  a  thing,  in  short,  such  as 
crosses  the  traveller's  path  but  once  in  all  his 
wanderings,  and  which  we  enjoyed  with  all 
the  zest  of  unexpected  pleasure.  But  we  were 
soon  called  back  from  all  these  charming  phan- 
toms of  the  imagination  to  the  realities  ol' life  : 
we  were  arrived.  Our  boatman  moored  his 
little  craft  in  a  clump  of  thorn-broom ;  and 
whilst  my  husband  proceeded  to  the  palace 
with  his  interpreter,  I  remained  in  the  boat, 
divided  between  the  pleasure  I  anticipated  fron) 
the  extraordinary  things  to  be  seen  in  a  Kal- 
muck palace,  and  the  involuntary  apprehension 
awakened  in  me  by  all  the  incidents  of  this 
visit. 

'  The  latter  feeling  did  not  last  long.  Not 
many  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  departure 
of  my  companions,  when   I  saw   ihrm   return- 


ing with  a  young  man,  who  was  presented  to 
me  as  one  of  the  princes  Tumene.  It  was 
with  equal  elegance  and  good-breeding  he  in- 
I  troduced  me  to  the  palace,  where  every  step 
brought  me  some  new  surprise.  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  what  I  saw  ;  and  really,  in 
passing  through  two  saloons,  which  united  the 
most  finished  display  of  European  taste  with 
the  gorgeousness  of  Asia,  on  being  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  young  lady,  who  welcomed  me 
in  excellent  French,  I  felt  such  a  thrill  of  de- 
light, that  I  could  only  answer  by  embracing 
her  heartily  !  In  this  manner  an  acquaintance 
is  quickly  made.' 

On  being  conducted  to  her  chamber,  the  en- 
thusiastic Frenchwoman  Ibund  there  a  toilet 
apparatus  in  silver,  with  other  objects  both 
rare  and  precious, 'Ss  well  as  handsome  furni- 
ture. But  where  was  the  coiihvr  locale  ? 
where  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Desert  1 
Was  this  the  house  of  a  Kalmuck  prince,  '  a 
chief  of  those  half-savage  tribes  that  wander 
over  the  sandy  plains  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  a 
worshipper  of  the  Grand  Lama,  a  believer  in 
the  metempsychosis  ;  in  short,  one  of  those  be- 
ings whose  existence  seems  to  us  almost  fabu- 
lous, such  a  host  of  mysterious  legends  do 
their  names  awaken  in  the  mind  V  Prince 
Tumene,  it  seems,  is  the  first  of  his  nomade 
people  who  has  exchanged  his  kibitka  (or  felt 
tent)  for  a  European  dwelling.  '  The  position 
of  the  palace  is  exquisitely  chosen,  and  shows 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful  as  developed  as  that  of 
the  most  civilized  nations.  It  is  built  in  the 
Chinese  style,  and  is  prettily  seated  on  the 
gentle  slope  of  a  hill  about  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  Volga.  Its  numerous  galleries  afllard 
views  over  every  part  of  the  isle,  and  the  im- 
posing surface  of  the  river.  From  one  of  the 
angles  the  eye  looks  down  on  a  mass  of  foli- 
age, through  which  glitter  the  cu^la  and  gold- 
en ball  of  the  pagoda.  Beautiful  meadows, 
dotted  over  with  clumps  of  trees,  and  fields  in 
high  cultivation,  unfold  their  carpets  of  ver- 
dure on  the  left  of  the  palace,  and  form  differ- 
ent landscapes  which  the  eye  can  take  in  at 
once.  The  whole  is  enlivened  by  the  presence 
of  Kalmuck  horsemen,  camels  wandering  here 
and  there  through  the  rich  pastures,  and  offi- 
cers conveying  the  chief's  orders  from  tent  to 
tent.  It  is  a  beautiful  spectacle,  various  in  its 
details,  and  no  less  harmonious  in  its  assem- 
blage.' The  scene  in  the  kibitka,  however,  is 
more  interesting,  where  the  prince's  sister-in- 
law  still  resided.  '  When  the  curtain  at  the 
doorway  of  the  kiliitka  was  raised,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  rather  spacious  room,  lighted 
from  above,  and  hung  with  red  damask,  the 
reffcction  from  which  shed  a  glowing  lint  on 
every  object ;  the  floor  was  covered  with  a  rich 
Tuiicey  carpet,  and  the  nir  was  loaded  with 
perfumes,  in  lliis  balmy  atmosphere  and  crim- 
son light,  we  perceived  the  princess  seated  on 
a  low  platform  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tent, 
dressed  in  glistening  robes,  nnd  as  motionless 
as  an  idol.  Some  twenty  women  in  fiill  dress, 
sitting  on  their  heels,  formed  a  strange  nnd 
parlycolourcd  circle  round  her.  It  was  like 
nothing  I  could  compare  it  to  but  an  opera 
scene  su<ldenly  pot  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga.  W  hen  the  princess  had  allowed  us 
lime  enough  to  admire  her,  she  slow  ly  descend- 
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ed  llie  steps  of  the  platform,  appronched  us; 
with  diL;nity,  took  nie  by  the  hand,  embraced  ; 
roe  affectionately,  and  led  me  to  the  place  she! 
had  left.'  The  lady  proved  to  be  extremely 
handsome,  but  for  the  obliquity  of  her  eyes, 
and  the  prominence  of  her  cheek-bones;  and 
her  expression  was  that  of  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness and  good  humour,  with  an  air,  '  like  all 
the  women  of  her  race,'  of  caressing  humility. 

From  Astrakhan  they  pursued  their  way  in- 
to the  Desert,  and  this  is  the  description  of 
their  first  halt.  '  The  britschka,  unyoked  and 
unladen,  was  placed  a  little  way  from  the  tent, 
on  the  carpet  of  which  were  heaped  portfolios, 
cushions,  and  boxes,  in  a  manner  which  a 
painter  would  have  thought  worth  notice. 
Whilst  we  were  taking  tea,  our  men  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  dinner  :  some  plucking  a 
fine  wild  goose  and  half-a-dozen  kourlis  ;  others 
attending  to  the  fire,  round  which  were  ranged 
two  or  three  pots  for  the  pilau  and  the  bacon 
soup,  of  which  the  Cossacks  are  great  admir- 
ers;  and  Anthony,  with  a  little  barrel  of  bran- 
dy under  his  arm,  distributed  the  regular  dram 
to  every  man  with  the  gravity  of  a  German 
major-domo.  As  for  the  officer,  he  lay  on  his 
back  under  the  britschka,  for  sake  of  the  shade, 
amusing  himself  with  his  hawk,  which  he  had 
unhooded,  after  fastening  it  with  a  stout  cord 
to  the  carriage.  Though  the  creature's  spark- 
ling eyes  were  continually  on  the  look-out  for 
a  quarry,  it  seemed,  by  the  continual  flapping 
of  its  wings,  to  enjoy  its  master's  caresses. 
The  camels,  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  brows- 
ed at  a  little  distance  from  the  tent,  and  con- 
tributed by  their  presence  to  give  an  Oriental 
aspect  to  our  first  essay  in  savage  life,  wherein 
I  myself  figured  in  my  huge  boimet,  dressed 
as  usual  in  wide  pantaloons,  with  a  Gaulish 
tunic  gathered  round  my  waist  by  a  leathern 
belt.  By  dint  of  wondering  at  everything,  our 
wonderment  at  last  wore  itself  out,  and  we  re- 
garded ourselves  as  definitely-naturalized  Kal- 
mucks. 

'  My  first  night  under  a  tent  proved  to  me 
that  I  was  not  so  acclimated  to  the  steppe  as 
my  vanity  had  led  me  to  sup])ose.  The  felt 
cone  under  which  I  was  to  sleep,  the  Kalmucks 
moving  about  the  fire,  the  camels  sending  their 
plaintive  cries  through  the  immensity  of  the 
Desert ;  in  a  word,  everything  I  saw  and  heard, 
was  so  at  variance  with  my  habits  and  ways 
of  thought,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  was  in  an 
opium  dream.' 

We  must  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  fol- 
lowing fiortrait  of  a  Tartar  princess  of  the  Cri- 
mea and  her  family.  '  She  advanced  to  me 
with  an  air  of  remarkable  dignity,  took  both 
my  hands,  kissed  nie  on  the  two  checks,  and 
sat  down  beside  me,  making  me  many  demon- 
strations of  friendship.  She  wore  a  great  deal 
of  rouge  ;  her  eyelids  were  painted  black,  and 
met  over  the  nose,  giving  her  coiintenance  a 
certain  sternness,  that,  nevertheless,  did  not 
destroy  its  pleasing  effect.  A  furred  velvet 
vest  fitted  tight  to  her  still  elegant  figure.  Al- 
together, her  appearance  surpassed  what  I  had 
conceived  of  her  beauty.  VVe  spent  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  closely  examining  each  other,  and 
interchanging,  as  well  as  we  could,  a  few  Rus- 
sian words,  that  very  insufficiently  conveyed 
our  thoughts.     But  in  such  cases  looks  supply 


the  deficiencies  of  speech,  and  mine  must  have 
told  the  princess  with  what  admiration  I  be- 
held her.  Hers,  I  must  confess  in  all  humili- 
ty, seemed  to  express  much  more  surprise  than 
admiration  at  my  travelling  costume.  What 
would  I  not  have  given  to  know  the  residt  of 
her  purely  feminine  analysis  of  my  appear- 
ance !  I  was  even  crossed  in  this  tete-a-tete 
by  a  serious  scruple  of  conscience  for  having 
presented  myself  before  her  in  male  attire, 
which  must  have  given  her  a  strange  notion 
of  the  fashions  of  Europe. 

'Notwithstanding  my  desire  to  prolong  my 
visit,  in  hopes  of  seeing  her  daughters,  the 
fear  of  appearing  intrusive  prompted  me  to  take 
my  leave  ;  but  checking  me  with  a  very  grace- 
ful gesture,  she  said  eagerly,  "  Pasloy,  pas- 
toy  .'"  ("  Stay,  stay  !")  and  clapped  her  hands 
several  limes.  A  young  girl  entered  at  the 
signal,  and  by  her  mistress's  orders  threw  open 
a  Iblding-door,  and  immediately  I  was  struck 
dumb  with  surprise  and  admiration  by  a  most 
brilliant  apparition.  Imagine,  reader,  the 
most  exquisite  sultanas  of  whom  poetry  and 
painting  have  ever  tried  to  convey  an  idea,  and 
still  your  conception  will  fall  far  short  of  the 
enchanting  models  [  had  tlien  before  me. 
There  were  three  of  them,  all  equally  beauti- 
ful and  graceful.  Two  were  clad  in  tunics  of 
crimson  brocade,  adorned  in  front  with  broad 
gold  lace.  The  tunics  were  open,  and  disclos- 
ed beneath  them  cashmere  robes,  with  very 
tight  sleeves  terminating  in  gold  fringes.  The 
youngest  wore  a  tunic  of  azure  blue  brocade, 
witii  silver  ornaments  ;  this  was  the  only  dif- 
ference between  her  dress  and  that  of  her  sis- 
ters. All  three  had  magnificent  black  hair, 
escaping  in  countless  tresses  from  a  fez  of  sil- 
ver filigree,  set  like  a  diadem  over  their  ivory 
foreheads.  They  wore  gold-embroidered  slip- 
pers, and  wide  trousers  drawn  close  at  the 
ankle. 

'  I  had  never  beheld  skins  so  dazzlingly  fair, 
eyelashes  so  long,  or  so  delicate  a  bloom  of 
youth.  The  calm  repose  that  sat  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  these  lovely  creatures  had  never 
been  disturbed  by  any  |)rofane  glance.  No 
look  but  their  mother's  had  ever  told  them  they 
were  beautifid  ;  and  this  thought  gave  them  an 
inexpressible  charm  in  my  eyes.  It  is  not  in 
our  Europe,  where  women,  exposed  to  the  gaze 
of  crowds,  so  soon  addict  themselves  to  coquet- 
ry, that  the  imagination  could  conceive  such  a 
type  of  beauty.  The  features  of  our  young 
girls  are  too  soon  altered  by  the  vivacity  of 
their  impressions,  to  allow  the  eye  of  the  a 
ist  to  discover  in  them  that  divine  charm  of 
purity  and  ignorance  with  which  I  was  so 
struck  in  beholding  my  Tartar  princesses.  Af- 
ter embracing  me,  they  retired  to  the  end  of 
the  room,  where  they  remained  standing  in 
those  graceful  Oriental  attitudes  which  no  wo- 
man in  Europe  could  imitate.  A  dozen  attend- 
ants, muffled  in  white  muslin,  were  gathered 
round  the  door,  gazing  with  respectful  curiosi- 
ty. Their  profiles,  shown  in  relief  on  a  dark 
ground,  added  to  the  picturesque  character  of 
the  scene.  This  delightful  vision  lasted  an 
hour.  When  the  princess  saw  that  I  was  de- 
cided on  going  away,  she  signified  to  me  by 
signs  that  I  should  go  and  see  the  garden  ;  but 
though  grateful  to  her  for  this  further  mark  of 


attention,  I  preferred  immediately  rejoining  my 
husband,  being  impatient  to  relate  to  him  all 
the  details  of  this  interview,  with  which  I  was 
completely  dazzled.' 

Our  author's  account  of  tlie  Russians  and 
their  government  is  far  from  being  favourable  ; 
but  we  can  afford  room  only  for  this  brief  an- 
ecdote, which  would  appear  to  contain  all  the 
principles  of  political  economy  that  are  fash- 
ionable in  that  meridian.  '  I  was  once  in  the 
house  of  a  Moldavian  landowner  of  Bessara- 
bia, whose  lands  bring  him  in  about  ten  thou- 
sand rubles  a-year.  The  conversation  turned 
on  agriculture.  "  What  I"  exclaimed  a  Rus- 
sian who  was  present  ;  "  your  estate  yields 
you  but  ten  thousand  rubles  a-year?  Nonsense: 
put  it  into  my  hands,  and  I  warrant  you  twice 
as  much."  "  That  would  be  a  very  agreeable 
thing,  if  it  could  be  done,"  said  the  landlord  ; 
"I  flatter  myself  I  am  tolerably  well  versed 
in  these  matters,  and  yet  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  possible  means  of  increas- 
ing my  income."  "  How  many  days  do  your 
peasants  work  ?"  said  the  Russian.  "  Thirty." 
"  That's  not  enough  :  make  them  work  sixty. 
What  breadth  of  land  do  they  till  for  you?" 
"  So  much."  "  Double  it."  And  so  he  went 
on  through  the  other  items  of  the  inquiry,  cry- 
ing, "  Double  it ! — double  it !"  We  could  not 
help  heartily  laughing.  But  the  Russian  re- 
mained perfectly  serious,  and  I  am  sure  ha 
thought  himself  as  great  a  man  as  Cancrine 
himself.  1  really  regret  that  I  did  not  ask 
him,  had  he  taken  lessons  in  economics  in  the 
office  of  that  illustrious  financier.' 

Infancy  of  Coal  Gas. — It  appears  that 

Clayton,  dean  of  Kildare,  was  the  first  who 
decidedly  obtained  gas  from  coal  by  distilla- 
tion. In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  dean  to  the 
Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  and  inserted  in  the 
'  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  178!),  he  says 
— '  I  got  some  coal,  and  distilled  it  in  a  retort 
in  an  open  fire.  At  first  there  came  over  only 
phlegm,  afierwards  a  black  oil,  and  then,  like- 
wise, a  spirit  arose,  which  I  could  noways  con- 
dense, but  it  forced  my  lute  and  broke  my 
glasses:  once,  when  it  had  forced  my  lute, 
coming  close  thereto,  in  order  to  try  to  repair 
it,  I  observed  that  the  spirit  which  issued  out 
caught  fire  at  the  flame  of  the  candle,  and  con- 
tinued burning  with  violence  as  it  issued  out  in 
a  stream,  which  I  blew  out  and  lighted  again 
alternately  several  times.  I  then  had  a  mind 
to  try  if  I  could  save  any  of  this  spirit,  in  or- 
der to  which  I  took  a  tubulated  receiver,  and 
putting  a  candle  to  the  pipe  of  the  receiver 
whilst  the  spirit  arose,  I  observed  that  it  caught 
flame,  and  continued  burning  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe,  though  you  could  not  discern  what  fed 
the  flame.  I  then  blew  it  out  and  lighted  it 
again  several  limes  ;  after  whicli  I  fixed  a  blad- 
der, squeezed  and  void  of  air,  to  the  pipe  of 
the  receiver ;  the  oil  and  plilegm  descended 
into  the  receiver,  but  the  spirit,  still  ascending, 
blew  up  the  bladder.  I  then  filled  a  good 
many  bladders  therewith,  and  might  have  fill- 
ed an  inconceivable  number  more,  for  the  spirit 
continued  to  rise  for  several  hours,  and  filled 
the  bladders  almost  as  fast  as  a  man  could 
have  blown  them  with  his  mouth  ;  and  yet  the 
quantity  of  coals  distilled  was  inconsiderable. 
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I  kept  this  spirit  in  the  bladders  a  considerable!  to  have  turned  hack  many  a  sterner  looking 
time,  and  endeavoured  several  ways,  to  con  combatant  in  the  Lamb's  army.  Whether  at 
dense  it,  but  in  vain;  and  when  I  had  a  mind  j  home  amongst  enemies  threatening  him  with 
to  divert  strangers  or  friends,  I  have  frequent- 1  banishment  iVom  family  and  friends, — whether 
ly  taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  pricked  a  wrapt  in  sackcloth  treading  the  streets  of 
hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressing  genlly  I  Londonderry,  calling  its  hardened  inhabitants 
the  bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle  till  it! to  repentance, — whether  going  '  from  door  to 
once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue  burning  |  door  soliciting  accommodation'  in  vain,  through 
till    all    the    spirit    was    compressed    out    ofj  the  villages  of  Scotland, — we  found  him  every- 


the  bladder,  which  was  the  more  surprising, 
because  no  one  could  discern  any  difTerence  in 
the  appearance  between  these  bladders  and 
those  which  are  filled  with  common  air.' — 
Chambers. 


For  "The  Friend.' 
LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  A.  B. 
"  Nitniinn  ne  crude  colori." 
Trust  not  the  liamrisk  bloom 

Upon  thy  cheek ; 
Often  an  early  di.om 

It  doth  bespeak. 


Allliougli  the  seal  of  health 
Seems  on  thy  brow. 

Disease  perchance  by  stealth 
Preys  on  thee  now. 

Fresh  as  the  early  flowers. 

Seems  thy  youth's  glow 

Yet,  sorrow's  %vithering  hours 
Can  lay  it  low. 

Trust  not  the  world  without — 
Its  friendship  frail ; 

Thy  wortli  it  soon  would  doubt. 
If  wealth  should  tiil. 

Trust  not  thy  heart  within — 
Its  portals  guard  ; 

Should  it  be  hurt  by  sin. 

Thy  peace  is  marred. 

Trust  to  the  Lord  alone  ; 

For  He  is  nigh 
To  help,  when  there  are  none 

To  heed  thy  sigh. 

Thy  soul's  immortal  flame 
Will  still  live  on, 

Eternally  the  same, 

Wlien  time  is  gone. 


And  if  fl: 


but  obc 
His  Light  w 


ThMiis  SriillCrgdod  mikI  his  Times. 

(Co'Minupil  I'rnin  imjc  G:>.) 

Dedication  of  heart,  and  meek  untiring  en- 

Ty  were  often  displayed  in  the  life  of  John 


Pemberton.  Who  that  reads  the  records  of 
his  exercises,  trials,  and  actions,  but  must  ac- 
knowledge his  Christian  faithfulness, — his 
lowly-spirited  decision  and  perseverance.  We 
may   trace   him,  wending  his  sorrowful   way 

amongst  the  cottages  of  Scotland,  the  cabins!  He  yielded  up  his  spirit  without  a  groan,  or 
and  hovels  of  Ireland,  with  but  spiritual  light  struggle  ;  and  his  brother  John  writes, — "A 
enough  to  irradiate  his  path  for  one  day  at  a  great  solemnity,  composure,  and  sweet  calm 
time,  unchecked  by  discouragements  sufficient  attended  ;  and  I  doubt  not   he   is  gone  to  join 


where,  meek,  fearful  of  himself,  yet  strong  in 
patient  determination  to  do  his  Master's  will. 
It  is  no  marvel  then,  that  his  gracious  Saviour 
should  have  caused  the  cloudy  day  of  his 
earthly  pilgrimage,  to  be  closed  with  a  sunset 
of  light.  As  he  lay  down  his  life  in  Germany, 
far  from  the  friends  of  his  bosom,  heavenly 
comfort  and  consolation  were  administered  to 
him  from  the  Fountain  of  living  joy.  The 
fears  of  the  flesh,  the  humble  sinkings  of  spi- 
rit were  over,  his  prospect  of  an  admittance 
amongst  the  ransomed  was  clear, — and  now 
as  faiih  was  giving  place  to  certainty,  he  could 
say  in  melodious  accents, — the  last  articulate 
utterance  of  his  voice, — "  [  can  sing  the  songs 
of  Zion  and  of  Israel !"  Thus  died  John  Pem- 
berton,— esteemed  by  others  as  a  father  in  re- 
ligious attainments,  regarded  by  himself  as  a 
child  not  fit  to  travel  alone.  He  died, — and 
I  mingled  sorrow  and  rejoicing  went  up  from 
the  hearts  of  many  a  bereaved  Christian  bro- 
ther and  sister. 

Israel  Peinberlon,  was  a  man  of  a  sterner 
nature  than  his  brother  John  ;  and,  judging 
from  his  writings,  of  greater  literary  attain- 
ments, and  a  higher  order  of  intellect.  As  a 
man,  he  was  upright,  feared  as  well  as  beloved, 
— :as  a  citizen  he  was  useful  and  respected. 
He  filled  many  public  appointments  with  dig- 
nity, and  the  duties  attached  to  them,  with 
propriety  and  faithfulness.  In  private  lil'e  his 
sympathies  and  benevolent  feelings  were  ever 
warm  for  the  distressed  ;  and  neither  of  his 
purse,  nor  of  his  e.xertions  was  he  sparing, 
when  he  was  called  on  to  succour  or  befriend 
the  destitute.  Although  not  filling  as  impor- 
tant a  position  in  the  Society  of  Friends  as 
either  of  his  brothers  James  or  John,  he  was 
yet  deeply  attached  to  the  religious  principles 
of  his  education,  and  was  banished  because  of 
that  attachment  into  Virginia,  where  his  health 
became  impaired,  and  his  constitution  weaken- 
ed. Soon  after  his  liberation  and  return  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  his  wife  Mary  was 
removed  from  him  by  death.  She  was  a  valu- 
able elder,  and  her  husband  loved  her  with  all 
the  energy  of  strong  feeling.  As  a  Christian 
he  sought  to  be  resigned  ;  but  his  sensibilities 
were  keen,  and  his  friends  thought,  that 
woiuided  artcction  hastened  the  decline  of  his 
bodily  strength.  In  sickness  and  weakness, 
amid  pain  of  body,  and  weariness  of  flesh,  his 
thoughts  still  were  intent  on  others,  and  he 
was  earnest  to  succour  the  needy,  and  those 
who  were  sulFering, —  maintaining  to  the  last 
in  fidi  exercise  great  sensibility,  tenderness  and 
love.  As  he  saw  death  approaching,  his  mind 
was  favoured  with  great  calmness,  and  was 
richly   blessed  with  affection    for   his  friends. 


the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  tioubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 

James  Pemberton  was  the  survivor  of  the 
brothers.  He  possessed  much  sterling  integ- 
rity of  character,  and  with  a  portion  of  the 
humility  of  his  brother  John,  partook  of  the 
sterner,  more  unbending  energy  of  Israel.  As 
I  it  was  with  Israel,  so  it  was  with  him, — his 
'sternness  was  not  of  that  character  which  is 
incompatible  with  the  aflections  and  sympa- 
thies, which  sweeten  the  union  of  the  family 
circle,  and  add  grace  and  tenderness  to  every 
portion  of  social  intercourse.  One  instance  of 
the  honest  integrity  of  James  is  well  worthy  of 
being  held  up  to  view.  Although  their  father 
left  his  children  a  considerable  inheritance,  yet 
for  some  years  James  carried  on  business  as  a 
shipping  merchant.  In  the  year  1758,  the 
briganlme  Hannah,  owned  by  James  Pember- 
ton and  Peter  Reeve,  sailed  from  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, for  Philadelphia,  having  on  board  a 
valuable  cargo,  chiefly  molasses,  cofree  and 
sugar.  It  was  the  time  ol'the  '  French  War,' 
and  a  privateer  from  New  Orleans  captured 
the  vessel.  The  captain  of  '  The  Hannah,' 
knowing  how  profitable  it  would  prove  to  the 
'  owners'  to  have  in  that  time  of  war,  such  a 
cargo  safely  landed,  offered  en  their  behalf 
$8000,  to  tlie  French  captain,  if  he  would  deli- 
ver  it  either  at  Philadelphia,  or  any  other  port 
in  the  American  provinces.  The  cafitor  un- 
derstanding the  owner  was  a  Quaker,  accepted 
the  proposition;  and  the  bond  was  drawn  up 
for  that  amount,  signed  by  the  captain,  mate, 
and  one  of  the  seamen  of  the  captured  vessel. 
Two  of  the  signers  being  taken  out  of 'The 
Hannah'  as  hostages,  a  French  officer  was  put 
onboard  her  to  receive  the  money,  and  she 
then  bore  away  for  Boston.  She  reached  that 
port  in  safety  ;  and  the  merchants  there,  on  un- 
derstanding the  position  of  aff'airs,  told  the  ofti- 
cer,  that  as  the  brig  was  in  the  enemy's  port, 
and  the  ransom  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
captain  without  the  authority  of  the  owners,  lie 
was  not  entitled  to  the  amount  of  the  bond. 
He  replied  in  broken  English,  "  Me  no  fraid  ; 
me  got  Quaker  to  deal  with."  Some  mer- 
chants at  Philadelphia  tried  to  persuade  James 
Pemberton  that  be  ought  not  to  pay  the  bond, 
lis  it  would  be  setting  a  bad  precedent.  But 
believing  that  honesty  required  it,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  Society  ol' Friends  was  in  some 
measure  implicated,  he  promptly  told  the 
French  officer  when  he  called  on  him,  that  il 
should  be  paid  as  soon  as  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  safety  of  the  two  hostages.  'J'his 
he  soon  did,  for  they  made  their  escape,  ex. 
pecting  that  when  they  were  at  liberty  the 
owner  would  feel  no  obligation  to  pay  the  bond. 
But  this  had  no  eff'ect  on  James,  who  paid  the 
.$8000  shortly  after  th<;y  reached  Philadel- 
phia. 

It  is  rarely  that  three  brothers  have  ever 
been  so  useful  in  civil  and  religious  society,  as 
were  Israel,  James,  and  John  Pemberton. 
Israel  deceased  in  1779,  when  he  had  nearly 
completed  his  04lh  year.  James  and  John 
continued  faithfully  labouring  side  by  side,  in 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
the  meetings  of  Ministers  and  Elders, — and  in 
all  the   benevolent  efforts  which  engaged  the 
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attention  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  until  John 
in  1795,  in  his68lfi  year,  received  a  summons 
from  his  earthly  toils.  James  was  now  left 
alone,  and  the  loss  of  his  last  brother  was  a 
grievous  trial  to  him, — an  affliction  which  he 
found  it  difficult  with  Christian  resignation  to 
bear.  He  continued,  however,  girded  for  thi 
spiritual  warfare,  and  was  yet  in  measure  use 
ful  in  the  church,  until  the  time  came  when  ii 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  he  peacefully  breath 
ed  his  last.  His  earthly  life  ceased  in  1809 
when  he  had  filled  up  his  85th  year.  Hi: 
close  was  in  peace.  Trusting  to  the  rnercy  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  looked  forward  with 
joy  to  those  mansions,  of  which  the  Lord  had 
said  there  were  many  in  his  Father's  kingdom. 
"  What  a  blessed  company,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  are  already  gone  there  before  me  !  I  feel 
the  time  of  my  own  departure  draw  nigh." 
Then  full  of  love  to  his  friends,  and  in  unity 
of  feeling  with  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus, 
he  sweetly  and  in  great  humility,  rejoicingly 
put  off  the  shackles  of  mortality. 

One  of  the  memorable  and  honourable 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  was  dear,  quaint,  humourous, 
straight-forward,  kind-hearted  Anthony  Bene- 
zet.  An  indefatigable  labourer  for  the  good  of 
others,  he  was  never  idle  when  awake,  and 
even  restricted  his  hours  of  sleep,  saying,  in 
allusion  to  the  usual  period  allotted  for  rest, 
"  he  could  not  reconcile  a  habit  of  such  sloth- 
ful indulgence,  with  the  activity  of  Christian 
fervour."  He  was  as  quick-witted  and  as  apt 
at  repartee,  as  Nicholas  Wain  himself,  and  his 
witticisms  were  generally  instructive  and  play- 
ful. Benevolent  to  all, — ever  ready  to  furnish 
from  his  own  store  supplies  for  the  needs  of 
others,  and  moderate  in  his  desires,  he  never 
acquired  much  property.  Nay,  restricted  by 
the  narrow  bound  of  his  own  wants  and  wish- 
es, he  felt  incline*!  to  doubt  whether  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  great  estate  was  consistent  with 
the  self-denying  religion  of  the  cross. 

If  born  to  the  inheritance  of  a  large  fortune, 
■we  know  not  how  far  Anthony's  view  of  wealth 
might  have  been  modified  ;  nor  how  ditferently 
he  might  have  acted  if  large  possessions  had 
been  suddenly  left  him.  We  know  however, 
his  actions  were  beaulit'ully  consistent  with  his 
theory  ;  and  though  the  opinions  of  men  are 
liable  under  peculiar  temptations  to  change, 
we  trust  he  was  too  well  grounded  in  Christian 
principle,  to  have  altered  much  in  theory  or 
practice. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  thought 
iChristian  philanthropy  would  lead  to  the  cha- 
jritable  distribution,  by  those  in  prosperous  bu- 
siness of  all  their  surplus  revenue  ;  and  he 
frequently  exclaimed,  '  That  no  man  could  be 
a  Christian  who  had  more  than  .S30,00(l.' 
This  young  man  prospered  in  business,  exiend- 
pd  it  under  pretence  of  accumulating  for  chari- 
jable  purposes,  aimed  at  a  princely  fortune, — 
jbecame  involved, — failed  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
[ments,  injured  himdreds  by  his  fall,  and  estab- 
lished a  most  unenviable  character  amongst 
jhose  he  had  wronged. 

I  The  testimony  of  Anthony  Benezet  against 
I  he  love  of  riches  had  a  deeper  root;  yet  he 
:new  that  it  was  natural  for  young  men  to 
im  at  that  wealth  which  gave  them  influence 


and  respectability  in  civil  society.  He  saw 
no  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  Christian  prin- 
ciple, constraining  to  Christian  moderation. 

Some  time  before  his  death,  a  great  depres- 
sion took  place  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  mercan- 
tile community,  and  many  of  those  who  with 
little  capital  had  launched  widely  into  business, 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  times,  and 
their  imprudence,  became  unable  to  meet  their 
engagements,  and  disreputably  failed.  One 
who  had  received  a  large  estate  from  his  fa- 
ther, and  had  increased  it  by  extensive  trading 
in  early  life, — who  had  long  retired  from  busi 
ness,  and  was  living  in  affluence  on  his  inter 
ests  and  his  rents, —  was  much  concerned  on  the 
occasion.  He  once  addressed  some  young 
people  in  the  presence  of  Anthony,  warning 
them  not  to  seek  to  accumulate  riches, — point- 
ing out  the  certain  and  serious  consequences 
of  failing  in  the  attempt.  By  the  time  he  had 
finished  his  remarks,  Anthony's  keen  wit,  had 
presented  a  ludicrous  picture  to  his  mind,  and 
a  pleasant  moral  couched  in  it.  He  accord- 
ingly said,  he  had  been  reminded  of  a  fable  of 
an  old  mouse,  and  a  Cheshire  cheese.  The 
mouse  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  upper 
shelf  in  a  closet,  on  which  lay  a  fine  large 
Cheshire  cheese.  Here  at  leisure,  and  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  he  lived  at  ease.  But  there 
were  many  mice  on  the  floor  below,  who  wish- 
ed to  partake  of  the  same  comfortable  abun- 
dance, and  they  busied  themselves  in  vain  at- 
tempts to  scramble  up  the  door  posts,  bruising 
themselves  with  many  falls.  In  the  meantime 
the  old  mouse  would  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
shelf,  and  looking  down  on  the  poor  starved 
things  below,  would  remonstrate  with  them 
for  their  foolish  efforts,  assuring  them  if  they 
continued,  they  would  inevitably  fall  and  break 
their  necks  ! 

No  one  was  more  earnest  than  Anthony,  to 
discourage  covetousness,  and  an  accumulating 
spirit,  yet  he  could  not  resist  the  quick-witted 
perception  of  the  absurdity  of  a  rich  man,  liv- 
ing in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  rebuking  the 
desire  of  riches  in  others. 


Yearly  Meetings,  anil  Yellow  Fever  of  1798. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  month, 
1798,  the  Yellow  Fever  made  its  appearance 
n  Philadelphia.  The  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened at  the  usual  time  in  the  Ninth  month. 
The  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held 
on  Seventh-day,  the  2"2nd,  and  that  for  disci- 
pline, after  being  regularly  opened  on  Second- 
day,  the  24th,  was  adjourned  to  meet  in  the 
Twelfth  month  following ;  yet  in  the  three 
days  Friends  were  in  the  city,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease took  root  in  many  individuals,  who  came 
from  the  country  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  in 
several  cases  terminated  in  death.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  papers  of  that  worthy 
elder,  the  late  Joshua  Sharpless,  of  Chester 
county,  in  relation  to  this  event,  will  no  doubt 
prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  as  have  his  narratives  in  relation  to 
Friends  in  Canada,  and  the  Journey  to  the  In- 
dian settlements,  already  given. 


Perhaps  the  writer  may  be  allowed  the  pre- 
sent  opportunity  to  say,  that  at  no  period  since 
its  publication  has  "  The  Friend"  been  more 
interesting  to  him,  than  for  the  last  year  ;  and 
he  would  offer  a  word  of  encouiagement  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
their  time  for  the  good  of  others,  in  thus  offer- 
ing lively  original  essays, — unpublished  ma- 
nuscripts of  departed  worthies, — or  judicious 
selections  from  printed  works,  religious,  scien- 
tific, or  books  of  travels, — to  the  edification 
and  information  of  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend." 

Joshua  Sharpless  says: — 

Ninth  month  30th,  1798, — "  For  about  two 
months  past,  it  has  been  an  awful  and  solema 
time  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  yellow 
fever  raging  with  great  destruction,  so  that 
several  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  have  been 
swept  off  by  this  mighty  destroyer.  Most  of 
the  wealthy,  and  such  as  could  get  away,  lelt 
it.  To  enter  the  city  to  make  any  stay,  was 
very  dangerous.  Divers,  according  to  ac- 
counts, who  were  in  but  a  short  time,  or  only 
rode  through  the  town,  have  been  taken  with 
the  fever,  and  some  of  them  carried  off.  Our 
Yearly  Meeting  coming  on  in  this  awful  and 
perilous  time,  the  attending  of  it  looked  like  a 
very  solemn  circumstance ;  and  if  Friends 
should  almost  neglect  it,  it  would  be  a  painful 
case.  My  mind  became  closely  exercised  on 
the  occasion,  and  1  had  many  reasonings  about 
going;  and  not  being  under  appointment  in 
either  the  Select  or  Quarterly  Meeting  of  bu- 
siness, to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Ithought 
I  might  be  excused  from  attending  on  Seventh- 
day.  But  when  the  time  came,  on  weighing 
the  subject  as  well  as  I  could,  it  settled  with 
the  most  sweetness  on  my  mind  to  attend  the 
meeting,  and  to  be  there  on  Seventh-day  [to 
that  of  ministers  and  elders,]  and  leave  the 
event  to  the  disposal  of  Him  in  whose  hands 
are  all  our  lives.  In  thus  being  humblingly 
exercised  on  t^io  occasion,  a  verse  that  I  had 
read  many  years  past,  was,  I  thought,  livingly 
brought  to  my  mind,  and  I  was  enabled  from 
a  degree  of  faith   and  hope  sensibly  to  adopt 


M V  life,  if  llioii  requires  my  life, 
'thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 

death  must  be  my  doom, 


And  deatli 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 


"  Under  this  faith  and  hope  I  attended  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  felt  fully  satisfied  that  I 
had  given  up  to  be  there ;  having  to  rejoice  to- 
gether with  my  brethren  who  attended,  in  the 

■shadowing  presence  of  the  Lord  our  God. 
On  my  way  home  at  a  Friend's  house  where 
I  lodged,  I  was  taken  unwell  in  the  evening 
with  a  slow  fever,  and  debility  of  body,  which 
lasted  all  night,  and  next  day  as  I  rode  home. 
I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  the  prevailing 
fever  that  was  coming  on  ;  yet,  I  may  thank- 
fully acknowledge,  that  I  felt  quietude  and  re- 
gnation  of  mind,  not  daring  to  express  a 
ish  that  I  had  not  given  up  to  attend  the 
meeting.  After  I  got  home  I  felt  better  ;  and 
the  fever  very  much  left  me  for  that  time  ;  but 
I  have  had  one  or^fwo  attacks  of  it  since,  and 

still  feeble.  7'his  afiernoon,  on  hearing  of 
several  Friends  who  attended  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing being  taken   ill  with   (hp  fever,  and  one, 
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viz.,  our  valued  Friend  James  Emlen,  not  ex- 
pected to  continue,  without  a  change  should 
shortly  take  place,  my  mind  was  humbled  with 
the  iaformation  :  yet  I  feel  thankful  that  I  am 
still  mercifully  favoured  with  a  good  degree  of 
resignation  ;  which  I  pray  the  Lord  1  may 
walk  worthy  of,  and  that  he  would  continue  to 
preserve  me  in  the  quiet,  patiently  waiting  the 
event." 

Tenth  month  2d,  he  remarks  :  "  I  yester- 
day was  informed  of  four  Friends  more,  who 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  being  taken  un- 
well with  the  fever.  Abraham  Gibbons  and 
another  Friend  from  Sadsbury,  before  they 
got  home.  A  solemn  circumstance!  eight  or 
nine  Friends  [known]  to  be  d'jwn  with  the  fe- 
ver, and  how  many  more  I  do  not  know,  out 
of  60  or  70  country  Friends  that  attended. 
James  Emlen  alive  yesterday  at  one  o'clock, 
but  not  expected  to  continue  many  hours.  Oh, 
he  was  a  sweet-spirited  Friend  ;  unaffected  in- 
nocency  and  gentleness  of  manners  were 
remarkably  conspicuous  in  his  deportment. 
He  was  a  bright,  sensible  Friend,  largely  tal- 
ented for  usefulness  in  the  church,  wherein  he 
will  be  greatly  missed.  He  preferred  the  tes- 
timony of  Truth  to  all  temporal  considerations. 
He  loved  not  his  life  to  the  discharge  of  his 
religious  duty.  He  told  me,  as  he  returned 
from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  that  he  entered  not 
into  consultation  with  flesh  and  blood  about 
attending  the  meeting  at  so  perilous  a  time, 
believing  it  to  be  his  duty  ;  and  was  resigned 
in  leaving  the  event  to  the  disposal  of  Him, 
without  whose  notice  a  sparrow  shall  not  fall 
to  the  ground." 

3rd.  "  I  have  been  very  feeble  ever  since 
I  returned  from  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Last 
night  I  had  more  of  a  fever,  and  was  more 
poorly  than  heretofore,  so  that  I  lay  much 
awake  ;  yet  I  was  favoured  with  inward  quiet 
and  resignation  concerning  the  event.  When 
1  looked  forwards  towards  eternity,  the  path 
looked  awful  ;  yet  nothing  aijDpeared  as  an 
obslruction  in  my  way  to  happiness.  The 
thought  of  parting  with  my  dear  wife  and 
children,  who  I  know  will  much  miss  me,  was 
trying;  but  I  have  settled  my  outward  affairs 
as  well  as  I  can  ;  and  the  children  are  mostly 
grown  up  towards  manhood,  and  have  been 
favoured  with,  (I  hope  I  may  say  without 
boasting,)  a  careful  and  exemplary  education  : 
and,  what  is  more,  been  often  nearly  visited  in 
their  own  minds,  by  that  pure  unerring  Teach- 
er, which  as  they  carefully  take  heed  lo  and 
obey,  they  will  be  preserved  when  my  head  is 
laid  low.  So  that,  when  1  look  forward  and 
think  of  leaving  them,  I  am  comforted  in  a 
belief,  that  they  will  be  preserved,  and  grow 
up  to  be  useful  in  their  day  ;  which,  that  they 
may,  and  come  to  be  useful  members  in  the 
Lord's  church,  and  among  his  people,  is  the 
breathing  prayer  of  my  mind." 

4th.  "  This  afternoon  1  received  the  affect- 
ing information  of  the  decease  of  dear  Hannah 
Lindley  and  Abraham  Gibbons,  two  valuable 
Friends,  who  will  be  very  much  missed  in  their 
families  and  neighbourhoods,  in  Iheir  particu- 
lar meetings,  in  their  Monljjly  and  their  Quar- 
terly Meetings,  and  in  tho  Yearly  Meeting. 
They  iiave  left  but  few  equals  behind  them, 
being  not  only  valuable  Friends  in  the  minis- 


try, but  largely  gifted  for  usefulness  in  the  dis- 
cipline. Ah,  my  dear  Friends  !  my  soul  was 
knit  to  you,  so  that  it  was  a  joy  to  be  in  your 
company.  How  instructive  was  thy  conver- 
sation, dear  Abraham  !  How  wast  thou  cloth- 
ed with  wisdom ! — i'ew  exceeded  thee.  And  thy 
time  [was]  devoted  to  the  Lord's  service. 
Many  are  ihe  witnesses  that  thy  words  were 
like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver  :  so  that 
I  cannot  but  lament  our  loss,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  thy  eternal  gain  ! 

"  And  dear  Hannah  !  how  wast  thou  clothed 
with  innocency  !  how  beautiful  was  thy  coun- 
tenance, and  comely  thy  person  ;  and  it  was 
thy  virtue  that  added  the  lustre  thereto.  My 
soul  loved  thee  ever  since  I  first  knew  thee  ; 
and  thou  wast  worthy  to  be  beloved.  Few 
exceeded  thee  in  endowments  either  spiritual 
or  temporal :  and  thou  wast  clothed  with  wis- 
dom and  fortitude  to  stand  thy  ground,  and 
maintain  that  which  thou  saw  to  be  right.  But 
alas  !  thou  art  no  more  !  Thou  wast  snatched 
off  suddenly  with  thousands  more  in  this  day 
of  trial  !  but  thy  memory  shall  not  rot  in  the 
grave,  neither  shalt  thou  be  forgotten  ;  thou 
wilt  sweetly  live  in  the  minds  of  thousands, 
even  until  generations  to  come." 

5th.  "  i  this  day  heard  of  the  affecting  ac- 
count of  the  decease  of  three  Friends  more 
who  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting,  viz.,  dear 
James  Emlen  and  cousin  Mary  Sharpless. 
She  was  a  sweet  minister;  [and]  had  some 
close  trials  to  pass  through  in  her  lifetime. 
She  buried  her  husband  among  strangers  in 
Bedford  county,  where  they  had  removed  not 
long  before.  She  was  left  with  a  number  of 
small  children,  in  low  circumstances,  yet  was 
graciously  cared  for,  and  way  was  made  be- 
yond her  expectation,  both  for  the  disposal  of 
herself  and  her  children.  She  appeared  in  a 
lively  manner  in  the  Select  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  her  communication 
let  the  meeting  know,  that  a  full  appre- 
hension of  duty,  and  knowing  her  peace  was 
concerned  in  her  obedience  thereto,  had  ena- 
bled her  to  press  through  difficulties  in  getting 
there  ;  that  she  had  left  some  of  her  children 
with  tears  in  their  eyes  begging  her  not  to  go. 
She  lived  to  return  home;  and  was  taken  sick 
the  Fifth-day  following  as  she  sat  in  meeting; 
and  in  seven  days  was  carried  off;  and 
without  any  doubt,  at  rest  in  the  mansions  of 
bliss.  Robert  Kirkbridc  of  Buckingham  Month 
ly  Meeting  [the  third  one],  was  an  elder  ir 
good  esteem,  and  with  propriety  might  be  call 
ed  a  pillar  in  the  Lord's  house,  and  will  be 
much  missed.  It  may  truly  be  said  the  mighty 
are  fallen  :  five  noted  Friends  that  we  have 
already  heard  of,  and  how  many  more  lime 
only  must  determine." 

7th. — (First-day.)  Joshua  Sharpless  had 
been  very  much  confined  to  the  house  since 
his  return  from  Yearly  Meeting,  but  had  sup. 
posed  he  would  be  able  this  day  lo  meet  will 
his  Friends,  but  was  not  well  enough  ;  he  re- 
marks :  "  I  remembered,  and  the  reflection  was 
comfortable,  that  from  my  youth  up  to  the 
present  lime,  I  have  been  industrious  in  getting 
to  meeting ;  seldom  letting  slight  indisposition, 
or  inclement  weather,  or  any  temporal  con- 
cern, prevent  me  from  gelling  out;  so  that 
when  1  was  not  fit  to  go  to  meeting,  1  could 


not  blame  myself  for  want  of  care  when  health 
permillcd, 

"  About  fifteen  days  after  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Warner  Mifflin  was  taken  ill  of  the  fever, 
and  died  in  about  a  week.  He  was  a  Friend 
of  great  natural  abilities,  which  were  early 
reasoned  by  Divine  Grace,  so  that  he  became 
a  very  useful  member  of  both  civil  and  religi- 
ous society.  Perhaps  no  one  had  more  at 
heart  the  ca^ise  of  the  distressed  black  people; 
and  he  was  bold  in  pleading  their  cause  before 
legislatures,  or  any  set  of  men.  His  zeal  that 
justice  might  be  done  to  that  people,  and  his 
undauntedness,  made  him  fear  no  man  ;  so  that 
he  was  a  terror  to  slaveholders  ;  and  his  abili- 
ty to  express  his  mind  both  by  word  and  writ- 
ing, and  his  indefaligableness  in  their  cause, 
rendered  him  truly  useful  in  his  day,  and  he 
will  be  greally  missed.  The  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member  has  lost  a  valuable  pillar, 
one  that  stood  plumb  for  the  cause  of  Truth, 
and  boldly  bore  his  testimony  against  wrong 
things  in  their  diflerent  appearances.  He  also 
was  wise  in  council  in  dillicult  cases  :  so  that, 
take  him  every  way,  he  has  left  no  equal  be- 
hind him  in  this  part  of  the  church." 

A  Glimpse  at  tliP  Present. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  British  Friend. 

Dear  Friends, — The  state  of  things  in  our 
Society,  in  all  lands,  is  truly  affecting,  and 
what  is  most  deeply  to  be  regretted,  we  are 
not  sufficiently  alive  to  it.  We  read,  "  For 
the  divisions  of  Reuben,  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart;"  and  if  this  were  our  in- 
dividual engagement  throughout  the  Body, 
things  would  be  better  with  us. 

How  often  do  we  hear  at  this  day,  after  we 
have  had  much  preaching  in  our  meetings, 
what  favoured  ones  they  were;  when,  if  some 
of  them  had  been  held  in  silasce,  and  each  in- 
dividual had  been  rightly  waiting  upon  the 
Great  Teacher  himself,  they  would,  in  my 
opinion,  have  been  much  more  favoured.  But 
truly  "  the  people  love  to  have  it  so." 

From  what  we  read  of  our  Society  in  the 
morning  of  its  day.  Friends  had  heavenly 
meetings  ;  for  they  sat  under  a  living,  power- 
ful, baptizing  ministry  ;  where  the  Holy  One 
was  present,  presiding  over  all.  Then  was 
"  the  light  of  the  moon  as  the  light  of  tho  sun, 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  seven  fold,  as  the  light 
of  seven  days."  And  should  He  who  is  won- 
derfiil  in  working,  after  a  time  of  much  sifting, 
see  meet  in  the  riches  of  His  mercy,  to  "  bind 
up  the  breach  of  his  people,  and  heal  ills 
stroke  of  iheir  wound  ;"  then  might  thanks- 
giving be  heard  in  the  land,  and  joy  and  glad- 
ness in  all  our  borders. — Your  sincere  friend, 
O. 


A  true  friend  unbosoms  freely,  advises 
justly,  assi.sts  readily,  adventures  boldly,  takes 
all  patiently,  defends  courageously  ;  and  con- 
tinues a  friend  unchaiiualily. —  Win.  Pinn. 


Nothing  cements  and  estiiblisbi's  fri(-Mdship 
and  good-will  so  much  as  confident  conmiuni- 
cation  of  concernment  and  affairs. — Locke. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Epistle  from  Hannah  ETans. 

Epistle  from  Hunnali  Eoans,  read  in  War- 
wick meeting,  England,  1828. 

An  epistle  of  unfeigned  love  to  be  read  amongst 
my  dear  Friends  of  Warwick  meeting,  on 
the  next  First-day  morning  afler  my  burial, 
if  that  is  thought  a  suitable  time. 
Dear  Friends, — Amongst  whom  [  have  oft 
assembled,  (and  that  Irequently  in  much  weak- 
ness and  poverty,)  it  is  in  my  heart  to  salute 
you  with  an  epistle  of  true  love,  as  the  last  tes- 
timonial of  my  atPection  and  regard  for  you  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  in  a  broken  incoherent 
manner,  yet  it  is  in  true  Gospel  love,  which  I 
have  often  felt  to  flow  freely  in  my  heart  to- 
wards you.  And  though  I  have  oft  sat  in  si- 
lence amongst  you,  it  has  not  always  been  in 
an  idle,  unconcerned  disposition  of  mind,  but  in 
secret  engagement  of  heart  for  the  prosperity 
of  our  Zioii,  that  her  sons  and  daughters  may 
arise  and  shake  themselves  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  put  on  their  beautiful  garments, 
and  shine  as  lights  in  the  world.  Oh  !  dear 
Friends,  beware  of  the  love  and  spirit  of  the 
world,  which  if  not  guarded  against,  will  creep 
too  much  into  your  hearts,  and  be  in  danger  of 
drawing  you  from  the  love  of  the  Father.  The 
sincere  desire  and  prayer  of  my  heart  is  for 
your  preservation  and  increase  of  faith  in 
Christ  our  Holy  Head  ;  that  so  you  may  (hav- 
ing your  loins  girt  about  with  Truth,  and 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and 
your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  peace,  and  above  all  taking  the  shield 
of  faith  wherewith  you  tinay  be  able  to  over- 
come the  wicked  one;  and  taking  the  helmet 
of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  Word  of  God,)  labour  in  that  ability 
which  he  gives,  to  become  as  shining  lights  in 
the  world,  that  others  seeing  it,  may  be  there- 
by incited  to  turn  to  righteousness,  and  you 
shine  as  stars  forever  and  ever. 

And  as  I  have  for  a  considerable  time  back 
found  my  mind  much  drawn  towards  another 
world,  a  better  country,  a  continuing  city,  a 
city  which  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and 
maker  God  is  ;  so  it  seems  with  me  to  recom- 
mend this  to  your  serious  and  constant  notice 
and  attention,  and  having  this  desirable  inhe- 
ritance in  view,  makes  me  look  on  the  world 
and  the  enjoyments  thereof  with  small  estima- 
tion, in  comparison  of  that  substantial  celestial 
food  which  nourishes  and  keeps  the  most  valu- 
able part  alive.  And  through  the  adorable 
mercy  of  our  gracious  Redeemer,  I  have  a 
comfortable  hope  and  a  degree  of  humble  con- 
fidence, that  there  seems  little  to  obstruct  my 
entrance  into  that  glorious  city  which  needelh 
not  the  light  of  the  sun,  nor  the  light  of  the 
moon,  but  whose  light  the  Lord  God  and  the 
Lamb  is,  when  time  to  me  shall  be  no  more  ; 
which  makes  me  at  times  ready  to  long,  (if  it 
be  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Almighty  to  call 
me  hence,)  to  be  gone,  to  be  unclothed  of  mor- 
tality, and  to  receive  the  crown  of  glory  laid 
up  in  store  for  all  those,  who  through  faith 
and  patience,  are  concerned  to  run  the  race 
set  before  them.  And  oh  !  saith  my  spirit,  may 
you  who  I  am  likely  to  leave  behind  me,  be 
prevailed  upon  above  all  things  to  work  out 


your  own  salvation  while  it  is  day  with  you, 
before  the  solemn  sound  go  forth,  "  Let  him 
that  is  holy  be  holy  still,  and  him  that  is  filthy 
be  filthy  still."  There  being  no  work  to  be 
done  in  the  grave ;  therefore  to-day,  to-day, 
while  light  is  extended,  while  time  is  aflbrded, 
work  !  \\  hile  the  Judge  is  on  his  mercy-seat, 
while  he  is  extending  his  merciful  visitations 
to  you,  be  watchful,  be  diligent  ;  be  careful 
above  all  things  to  have  oil  in  your  vessels, 
that  your  lamps  may  not  be  gone  out  when 
the  Bridegroom  comelh,  whether  it  may  be  at 
midnight,  or  at  cockcrow,  or  in  the  morning, 
that  this  alarm  be  sounded,  "  Behold  the  Bride- 
groom cometh,  go  ye  forth  to  meet  him  I"  Oh, 
"  may  ye  be  also  ready" — having  diligently 
laboured  in  the  day-time  to  do  your  duty  in 
the  sight  of  God  as  faithful  and  wise  stewards, 
having  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith — to  lay 
hold  of  eternal  life,  and  be  admitted  into  the 
joy  of  our  Lord,  and  into  our  Master's  rest. 
May  this  be  your  happy  experience  my  friends, 
whom  1  dearly  love,  and  may  you  be  partak- 
ers while  here  of  that  blessed  and  best  of  lega- 
cies our  dear  Lord  left  his  disciples,  viz.  "  My 
peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  1  give  unto 
you,  not  as  the  world  giveth  give  1."  No, 
no  ;  this  is  enduring;  this  is  permanent  peace ; 
this  is  worth  all  our  labouring  for.  But  may 
it  be  considered  to  whom  this  is  promised. 
'Tis  to  the  true  disciples  of  an  humble,  a  cru- 
cified Saviour, — those  who  are  willing  to  go 
with  him  through  his  tribulations,  to  follow 
him  to  prison  and  to  death,  the  death  of  the 
cross, — those  that  are  willing  to  sufl^er  with 
his  suffering  seed,  and  even  to  lay  down  their 
lives  to  the  things  of  this  world  for  his  sake  : 
lor  ye  cannot  serve  two  masters;  ye  cannot 
serve  the  world  and  be  subservient  lo  its  plea- 
sures, to  its  profits,  &c.,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  him  the  best  of  Masters.  Oh  !  that  the 
children  of  men  were  wise,  that  they  would 
above  all  things  consider  their  greatest,  their 
chiefest  good  ;  they  would  then  be  willing  to 
relinquish  the  vanities,  the  pleasures,  the  delu- 
sions, and  transient  enjoyments  of  this  world, 
to  lay  hold  of  the  joys  of  God's  salvation, 
which  is  freely  offered  lo  all  those  who  are 
willing  to  accept  of  the  terms,  that  is,  to  take 
Christ's  yoke  upon  them,  and  learn  of  Him  ; 
for  truly  his  yoke  is  easy  and  his  burden  light ; 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say,  that  all  those  who 
are  willing  to  come  and  try  for  themselves, 
will  have  in  happy  experience  to  say,  "  Thy 
ways,  oh  Lord,  truly  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  all  thy  paths  are  peace." 

That  this  may  be  your  happy  experience  is 
the  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  of  your  true 
friend, 

Hannah  Evans. 

Postscript. — And  dear  Friends,  before  I  close, 
let  me  say,  when  you  are  met  together  for  the 
solemn  purpose  of  worshipping  the  Almighty, 
beware  of  a  drowsy,  heavy  disposition,  because 
when  the  mind  is  in  a  slumbering  slate,  it  can- 
not be  able  to  present  a  living  sacrifice,  and  of 
performing  that  worship  which  only  is  accept- 
able to  the  Father,  and  which  the  true  worship- 
pers are  concerned  to  do,  viz.,  to  worship  Him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


From  the  Presbyterian. 

Republic  of  Liberia. 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  now  takes  its  place 
among  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth. — 
The  constitution  has  been  received  at  Wash- 
ington, as  adopted  by  its  Convention,  and  fills 
over  seven  columns  of  a  printed  sheet.  It 
opens  with  a  rapid  historical  sketch  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony, 
which  concludes  with  the  following  speech  : 

"  Therefore,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and 
virtue  and  religion — in  the  name  of  the 
Great  God,  our  common  Creator,  and  our  com- 
mon Judge,  we  appeal  to  the  nations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  earnestly  and  respectfully  ask  of 
them  that  they  will  regard  us  with  the  sympa- 
thy and  friendly  consideration  to  which  the 
peculiarities  of  our  condition  entitle  us,  and  to 
extend  to  us  that  comity  which  marks  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  civilized  and  independ- 
ent communities." 

Next  follows  the  declaration  of  rights — 
many  of  them  being  copied  from  the  State  con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States.  The  spirit  of 
the  whole  may  be  inferred  from  an  extract : 

"All  power  is  inherent  in  the  people  :  all 
free  governments  are  instituted  by  their  autho- 
rity, and  for  their  benefit,  and  they  have  a  right 
to  alter  and  reform  the  same  when  their  safety 
and  happiness  require  it. 

"  All  men  have  a  natural  and  unalienable 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  consciences,  without  obstruction 
or  molestation  from  others ;  all  persons  de- 
meaning themselves  peaceably,  and  not  ob- 
structing others  in  their  religious  worship,  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  law  in  the  free 
exercise  of  their  own  religion  ;  and  no  sect  of 
Christians  shall  have  exclusive  privileges  or 
preference  over  any  other  sect,  but  shall  be 
alike  tolerated  ;  and  no  religious  test  whatever 
shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  for  civil 
office,  or  the  exercise  of  any  civil  right. 

"  The  powers  of  this  government  shall  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  departments,  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  ;  and  no  per- 
son belonging  to  one  of  these  departments  shall 
exercise  any  of  the  powers  belonging  to  either 
of  the  others.  This  section  is  not  to  be  con- 
strued to  include  justices  of  the  peace. 

"  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  freedom  in  a  State;  it  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  restrained  in  this  republic. 
The  printing-press  shall  be  free  to  every  per- 
son who  undertakes  to  examine  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislature  or  any  branch  of  gov- 
ernment ;  and  no  law  shall  ever  be  made  to 
restrain  the  rights  thereof.  The  free  commu- 
nication of  thoughts  and  opinions  is  one  of  the 
invaluable  rights  of  man  ;  and  every  citizen 
may  freely  speak,  write,  and  print  on  the  sub- 
ject, being  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that 
liberty." 

The  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  of 
the  Government  are  made  conformable  to  our 
own  ;  except  that  the  President  and  Vice-Pre- 
sident  are  to  be  elected  every  two  years.  The 
constitution  concludes  thus  : 

"  Done  in  Convention  at  Monrovia,  in  the 
county  of  Montserrado,  by  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth   of 
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Liberia,  tliis  26th  day  of  July,  in  llie  year  of 
our  Lord  1847,  and  of  the  repubhc,  the  first. 
Li  witness  whereof  \vc  hiwe  hereunto  set  our 
names." 


The  Caoutchouc  Trade— la  the  year  18^8, 
the  quantity  of  this  article  exported  from  Bra- 
zil, did  not  exceed  4000  milreis  in  value,  and 
20,000  pounds  in  weight ;  whereiis,  in  the  last 
financial  year,  1845-6,  it  amounted  to  upwards 
of  600,000  lbs.  besides  415,9.53  pairs  of  shoes, 
the  whole  valued  at  500,000  milreis.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  a  matter  of  great  considera- 
tion for  Brazil  not  only  to  preserve  this  branch 
of  trade  in  its  present  flourishing  state,  but 
likewise  to  be  able  to  augment  its  production 
in  proportion  to  its  increased  consumption.  No 
other  branch  of  its  export  trade  is  so  profitable, 
since  nothing  but  manual  labour  is  required, 
and  one  man  employed  in  its  collection  can 
obtain  extract  suflicient  in  one  day  to  make 
ten  pairs  of  shoes,  the  current  price  of  which, 
being  300  reis  each,  gives  three  milreis  per 
diem,  equal  at  the  current  exchange  to  7s.  6d. 
a  day,  which  in  that  cheap  country  may  be 
considered  equivalent  to  $2.50  in  the  United 
States. — Late  Paper. 

Steam  Plovgh. — A  French  paper,  La  Sc- 
mainee,  announces  the  invention  of  a  steam 
plough,  or  rather  a  mode  of  digging  by  means 
of  steam,  from  which  great  results  are  antici- 
pated. The  inventor  is  a  young  medical  man, 
named  BarafT.  The  paper  states  that  one  of 
two-horse  power  was  in  operation  at  the  lesi- 
dence  of  the  maker,  who  was  constructing  an- 
other of  double  that  power.  The  machine  pro- 
ceeds along  the  field,  and  digs  the  ground  with 
the  greatest  precision.  Two  beams  furnished 
with  five  mattocks  each,  act  successively  upon 
the  soil,  loosening  it  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches,  and  pounding  it  as  small  as 
compost.  By  using  only  one  of  the  beams,  a 
tillage  of  the  usual  depth  can  be  efTected. — 
Ibid. 


The  amount  in  the  Savings  Bank  at  Wor 
cesfer,  Massachusetts,  is  about  one  million  of 
dollars,  made  up  principally  of  deposits  from 
people  at  work  in  the  factories  along  the  line 
of  the  new  railrond.  Many  of  them  make 
regular  deposits  every  pay  day. 


THi:  FRIEND. 


ELEVENTH  MONTH  27,  1847. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  following  account  which  has  been  for- 
warded to  us,  gives  a  cursory  view  of  the  late 
proceedings  of  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, which  we  now  present,  in  the  expectation 
of  receiving  the  printed  minutes  when  they  arc 
ready. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  North  Carolina  held 
at  New  Garden,  commenced  its  sittings  on 
Second-day,  the  6th  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
and  closed  on  the  lllh.  The  Meeling  for 
Sufferings  convened  on  the  preceding  Sixth- 


day,  and  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
on  Seventh-day,  at  Deep  River  meeting-house. 

In  reviewing  the  state  of  their  members  as 
brought  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  by  the 
answers  to  the  queries,  it  appeared  that  remiss- 
ness in  the  support  of  various  testimonies  pre- 
vails amongst  many.  Week-day  meetings, 
according  to  the  too  general  complaint,  are 
much  deserted  by  a  large  number,  while  some 
who  do  attend,  leave  their  children  at  home. 
Love  and  unity  appeared  by  the  reports  to  be 
maintained  in  tlie  usual  degree.  But  little  was 
said  on  the  home  education  of  children,  and 
training  them  in  the  frequent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Plainness  of  dress  and  liv- 
ing are  pretty  generally  adhered  to.  A  deci- 
ded effort  is  made  to  banish  the  unnecessary 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  yet  a  very  large  number 
were  reported  to  the  meeting,  who  consume  it 
either  by  way  of  medicine,  or  as  a  drink, 
amounting  still  in  tlie  whole  to  several  hun- 
dreds. But  while  some  Friends  viewed  their 
progress  out  of  this  dangerous  habit  as  being 
slow,  others  were  encouraged  by  the  fruits  of 
their  elibrts,  when  they  looked  back  thirty 
years  at  the  almost  universal  prevalence 
of  the  practice  at  that  period.  The  subordi- 
nate meetings  were  directed  to  continue  tlieir 
labours  of  love  for  the  extinction  of  this  perni- 
cious habit. 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, it  appeared  their  busiiiess  for  the  last 
year  consisted  chiefly  in  endeavouring  by  com- 
mittees, to  secure  the  freedom  of  coloured  peo- 
ple placed  in  charge  of  individuals,  by  persons 
who  had  held  ihem  in  bondage  ;  and  to  forward 
them  to  other  Slates  where  they  could  enjoy 
their  rights,  unmolested  by  slaveholders,  or 
the  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  enacted  to  bind  the 
shackles  of  the  poor  slave,  and  to  discourage 
and  prevent  the  holders  from  giving  them  their 
liberty.  It  also  appeared  they  have  a  commit- 
tee under  appointment,  to  collect  and  arrange 
records  of  meetings  respecting  the  uneasiness 
which  Friends  were  brought  under  from  time 
to  time,  on  account  of  keeping  slaves  them- 
selves,— the  progress  of  this  concern — the  ef- 
forts made  to  clear  themselves  of  it,  and  their 
final  decisions  upon  the  subject ; — also  the  dif- 
ficulties wiiich  were  encoimtered,  particularly 
from  laws  enacted  by  the  State  legislature, 
placing  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  authorizing 
the  sale  of  blacks  who  had  been  liberated  by 
Friends.  It  is  very  desirable  the  committee 
should  investigate  this  subject  promptly  and 
thoroughly  ;  and  prepare  a  clear  and  full  ac- 
count of  the  labours  of  Friends,  and  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  number  of  slaves  which  they 
manumitted,  with  such  incidents  as  will  show 
the  powerful  inllucnce  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
in  leading  those  who  yield  to  it,  to  do  justice, 
and  love  mercy,  and  to  render  to  every  man 
his  natural  and  inalienable  rights. 

A  history  of  such  facts  occurring  in  a  state 
which  still  maintains  the  iron  grasp  upon  the 
coloured  population,  would,  we  may  hope, 
throw  such  light  on  the  practicability  of  reli- 
gious bodies  clearing  their  hands  of  this  abo- 
minable system,  that  it  woidd  encourage  other 
religious  professors,  who  feel  conscientious 
doubts  of  the  right  to  hold  men  in  bondage, 
yet  think  there  is  no  way  by  which  they  can 


safely  relieve  themselves  from  the  burden,  to 
make  a  similar  effort  in  the  Christian  cause  of 
emancipation. 

A  short  memorial  remonstrating  against  the 
Mexican  war,  and  petitioning  Congress  to  put 
an  immediate  end  to  it,  and  stop  the  eftusion 
of  blood,  was  prepared  by  a  committee,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and  directed  to  be 
presented  to  that  body. 

A  report  was  read  from  the  Committee  on 
the  condition  of  the  Boarding-school,  express- 
ing the  belief  that  benefits  continue  to  be  con- 
ferred by  it  upon  the  youth — that  it  has  paid 
its  expenses  the  past  year, — and  that  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  has  been  thirty -seven. 

Several  other  subjects  relating  to  our  testi- 
monies were  disposed  of.  Epistles  in  reply  to 
similar  communications,  were  directed  to  be 
signed  and  forwarded  ;  and  after  a  time  of 
silence  the  meeting  concluded,  to  meet  again 
next  year  at  the  usual  time  and  place. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  John  F.  Hull,  agent,  per  S.  U.,  from 
S.  C.  H.,  16  cents  in  full,  to  52,  vol.  2 1  ;  P.  B.  Upton, 
S2.-3«,  in  full,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  C.  Puringlon,  S2.64,  in 
full,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  N.  Case,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  L.  Bedell,  ®2, 
vol.21  ;  W.  R.  Hazard,  §2,  to  19,  vol.  22;  J.  Wood, 
Jr.,  S2,  to  3J,  vol.  21 ;  G.  R.,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  of  S.  Marri- 
ott, N.  Y.,  for  A.  Maev,  Troy,  t2,  vol.  21  ;  of  James 
Austin,  agent,  from  P.  Gardner,  P.  Mitchell,  Laban 
Paddock,  A.  Coffin,  F.  Arthur,  J.  Paddock,  E.  A. 
Easton,  J.  B.  Swain,  D.  Ray,  J.  Boadle,  A.  Barney, 
T.  Macy,  E.  Mitchell,  F.  B.  House,  B.  Gardner,  4th, 
J.  Gorham,  J.  Austin,  C.  C.  Hussey,  M.  Swain,  J. 
Monroe,  D.  G.  Hussey,  each  S2,  for  vol.  21  ;  and  $2, 
for  another  purpose. 

WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  a  Boys'  School 
under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  town  and 
county  of  Philadelphia."  Application  may  be 
made  to  George  Stewardson,  No  90  Arch  St., 
or  Charles  Yurnall,  No.  30  South  Twelfth 
street. 

Pliilad.,  Eleventh  month. 


A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  member  of 
Society,  to  tiike  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Fallsiiigton,  Bucks  county,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Apjiiication  can  be  made  to  James 
Moon,  or  Josiah  Comfort. 

WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow, 
don.  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzcy  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 

WANTED 
An  apprentice  to  the   Retail  Drug  and  Pre- 
scription business.     Apply  at  No.  180  South 
Second  street. 
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Sir  George  Simpson's  flvcrlauJ  Journey  Round 
Ihe  World. 

An  overland  journey  lo  India  is  peiTormed 
by  sea,  with  ihe  exception  of  the  narrow  Isth- 
mus of  Suez  ;  but  an  overland  journey  round 
the  world  is  a  vastly  different  thing.  In  the 
latter,  the  traveller  traverses  three  continents 
— Europe,  Asia,  and  America — and  crosses 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  But  Sir 
George  Simpson,  in  addition  to  this,  paid  a 
flying  visit  lo  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  the 
middle  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  coasted  along 
the  opposite  American  shorec  for  a  dislaace  of 
some  25  degrees.  The  idea  of  such  a  journey 
bewilders  the  imagination.  The  exploits  of 
the  circumnavigators  seem  nothing  in  compa- 
rison; and  one  feels  disposed  to  place  Sir 
George  at  the  head  of  all  adventurers  of  his 
class.  But  when  we  remember,  as  remember 
we  must,  the  changed  circumstances  of  the 
world  even  since  the  most  recent  of  preceding 
expeditions — when  we  find  that  '  our  hero'  tra- 
versed the  two  oceans  by  means  of  steam — that 
he  found  the  savages  of  America  tamed,  at  least 
into  submission — the  murderers  of  Cook  a  com- 
paratively civilized  and  somewhat  luxurious 
people — and  the  deserts  of  Siberia  the  track  of 
a  regular  commerce — our  surprise  diminishes, 
while  our  interest  increases.  In  fact,  we  know 
of  no  book  more  suggestive  than  the  one  be- 
fore US  of  proud  and  elevating  thoughts — more 
conclusive,  when  taken  as  a  whole,  of  the  rap- 
id advancement  of  mankind  in  their  glorious 
but  indefinite  career.* 

Sir  George,  accompanied  by  some  other 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  left  Liverpool  on  the 
4th  of  March,  1841,  and  on  the  2l)th  arrived 
at  Boston.  From  Montreal  he  embarked  on 
the  St.  Lawrence    in    light  canoes,  with  the 

*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  Round  the  World  during 
the  Years  1841  and  1842.  By  Sir  George  Simpson, 
Governor-in-Chief  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
Territories  in  North  America.  London :  Colburn. 
1847. 


Earls  of  Caledon  and  Mulgrave,  who  visited 
the  wilds  of  America  to  enjoy  the  amusement 
of  hunting.  The  nature  of  this  part  of  the 
route  may  be  collected  from  the  following  pic- 
turesque description  : — '  To  begin  with  the 
most  important  part  of  our  proceedings — the 
business  of  encamping  for  our  brief  night — we 
selected  about  sunset,  some  dry  and  tolerably 
clear  spot;  and  immediately  on  landing,  the 
sound  of  the  axe  would  be  ringing  through  the 
woods,  as  the  men  were  felling  whole  trees  for 
our  fires,  and  preparing,  if  necessary,  a  space 
for  our  tents.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  our 
three  lodges  would  be  pitched,  each  with  such 
a  blaze  in  front,  as  virtually  imparled  a  new 
sense  of  enjoyment  to  all  the  young  campaign- 
ers, while  through  the  crackling  flames  were 
lo  be  seen  the  requisite  nimiber  of  pots  and 
kettles  for  our  supper.  Our  beds  were  next 
laid,  consisting  of  an  oil-cloth  spread  on  the 
bare  earth,  with  three  blankets  and  a  pillow, 
and,  when  occasion  demanded,  with  cloaks 
and  greatcoats  at  discretion  ;  and  whether  the 
wind  howled  or  the  rain  poured,  our  pavilions 
of  canvass  formed  a  safe  barrier  against  the 
weather.  While  part  of  our  crews,  compris- 
ing all  the  landsmen,  were  doing  duty  as  sto- 
kers, and  cooks,  and  architects,  and  chamber- 
maids, the  more  experienced  voyageurs,  after 
unloading  the  canoes,  had  drawn  thern  on  the 
beach  with  their  bottoms  upwards,  to  inspect, 
and,  if  needful,  lo  renovate,  the  stitching  and 
the  gumming  ;  and  as  the  little  vessels  were 
made  to  inclme  on  one  side  to  windward,  each 
with  a  roaring  fire  to  leeward,  the  crews,  every 
man  in  his  own  single  blanket,  managed  to 
set  wind,  and  rain,  and  cold  at  defiance,  almost 
as  effectually  as  ourselves. 

'  Weather  permitting,  our  slumbers  would 
be  broken  about  one  in  the  morning  by  the  cry 
of,  "  Leve,  leve,  leve  !"  In  five  minutes — woe 
to  the  inmates  that  were  slow  in  dressing! — 
the  tents  were  tumbling  about  our  ears  ;  and 
within  half  an  hour  the  camp  would  be  raised, 
the  canoes  laden,  and  the  paddles  keeping  time 
to  some  merry  old  song.  About  eight  o'clock, 
a  convenient  place  would  be  selected  for  break- 
fast, about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  being  al- 
lotted for  the  multifarious  operations  of  unpack- 
ing and  repacking  the  equipage,  laying  and 
removing  the  cloth,  boiling  and  frying,  eating 
and  drinking  ;  and  while  the  preliminaries  were 
arranging,  the  hardier  among  us  would  wash 
and  shave,  each  person  carrying  soap  and 
towel  in  his  pocket,  and  finding  a  mirror  in 
the  same  sandy  or  rocky  basin  that  held  the 
water.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  we  usually 
put  ashore  for  dinner;  and  as  this  meal  need- 
ed no  fire,  or  at  least  got  none,  it  was  not 
allowed  to  occupy  more  than  twenty  minutes 
or  half  an  hour.' 

Their  course  through  Lake  Superior  was  to 


some  extent  impeded  by  ice  ;  but  they  at  length 
arrived  at  Fort-William,  at  its  extremity,  and 
exchanged  their  vessels  for  two  smaller  canoes, 
better  adapted  for  the  shallower  and  more  in- 
tricate river  navigation  that  was  lo  follow.  The 
following  is  a  picture  on  the  route  : — '  The 
rivei,  during  the  day's  march,  passed  through 
forests  of  elm,  oak,  pine,  birch,  A:c.  being  stud- 
ded with  isles  not  less  fertile  and  lovely  than 
ils  banks;  and  many  a  spot  reminded  us  of 
the  rich  and  quiet  scenery  of  England.  The 
paths  of  the  numerous  portages  were  spangled 
with  violets,  roses,  and  many  other  wild  flow- 
ers ;  while  ihe  currant,  the  gooseberry,  the 
raspberry,  Ihe  plum,  the  cherry,  and  even  the 
vine,  were  abundant.  All  this  bounty  of  na- 
ture was  imbued,  as  it  were,  with  life  by  the 
cheerful  notes  of  a  variety  of  birds,  and  by  the 
reslless  flutter  of  butterflies  of  the  brightest 
hues.  Compared  with  the  adamantine  deserts 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  Kaministaquoia  present- 
ed a  perfect  paradise.'  Here  is  another,  for 
the  sake  of  contrast : — '  On  the  morrow,  to- 
wards noon,  we  made  a  short  porlage  from  the 
Macan  to  a  muddy  stream  falling  into  Lac  la 
Pluie.  As  we  were  passing  down  this  narrow 
and  shallow  creek,  fire  suddenly  burst  forth  in 
the  woods  near  us.  The  flames,  crackling 
and  clambering  up  each  tree,  quickly  rose 
above  the  f"^reAi ;  within  a  few  minutes  more, 
the  dry  grass  on  the  very  margin  of  the  waters 
was  in  a  running  blaze  ;  and  before  we  were 
well  clear  of  the  danger,  we  were  almost  en- 
veloped in  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes.  These 
conflagrations,  often  caused  by  a  wanderer's 
fire,  or  even  by  his  pipe,  desolate  large  tracts 
of  country,  leaving  nothing  but  black  and  bare 
trunks,  and  even  these  sometimes  mutilated 
into  stumps — one  of  the  most  dismal  scenes  on 
which  the  eye  and  the  heart  can  look.  When 
once  the  consumini;  element  gets  into  the  thick 
turf  of  the  primeval  wilderness,  it  sets  every- 
thing at  defiance  ;  and  it  has  been  known  lo 
smoulder  for  a  whole  winter  under  the  deep 
snow.' 

After  traversing  Lac  la  Pluie,  Sir  George 
was  presented  wilh  a  letter,  congratulating  him 
on  his  arrival,  and  soliciting  an  audience.  The 
letter  was  written  in  English,  and  in  good  set 
terms,  by  one  of  about  a  hundred  Salteaux 
warriors;  but  as  soon  as  a  favourable  answer 
was  received,  his  red  'children'  set  themselves 
to  work  to  '  pelt  away  at  him  with  their  incan- 
tations.' Gathering  round  a  fire,  they  endea- 
voured to  bend  his  mind  to  their  wishes  by 
charms,  rattles,  and  burnt  offerings,  and  closed 
the  performance  by  marching  round  the  circle, 
singing,  whooping,  and  drumming.  The  ob- 
ject of  these  literary  savages  was  to  obtain  a 
renewal  of  the  abolished  gift  of  rum  I 

On  reaching  Red  River  settlement,  they  had 
accomplished  a  voyage  of  two  thousand  miles. 
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This  was  founded  by  Lord  Selkirk  in  1811,  in 
pursuance  of  his  plans  of  British  emigration  ; 
but  after  his  death,  in  1820,  it  received  no  en- 
couragement from  government.  The  census, 
notwithstanding,  numbers  at  present  five  tlioii- 
sand  souls;  and  the  population,  consisting  of 
Scotch  Highlanders,  Orkneymen,  and  half- 
breeds  from  the  Swampy  Crees  Indians,  dou- 
bles itself  every  twenty  years.  '  Fort  Garry, 
the  principal  establishment  in  the  place,  is  situ- 
ated at  the  forks  of  the  Red  River  and  the  As- 
siniboine,  being  about  fifty  miles  from  Lake 
Winipes;,  and  about  seventy-five  from  the  fron- 
tier ;  and  it  occupies,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
centre  of  the  settlement.  This,  which  is  the 
official  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
is  a  regularly-built  forti'hcation,  with  walls  and 
bastions  of  stone.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  united  streams,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral.  The  principal  Protestant 
ohurch  is  about  two  miles  further  down,  on  the 
left  bank. 

'  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
last- mentioned  place  of  worship  stands  the  Red 
River  Academy — a  large  and  flourishing 
school,  kept  lor  the  sons  and  daughters  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  service.  Below  F'ort  Garry 
many  respectable  dwellings,  most  of  them  of 
two  stories,  belong  to  the  wealthier  class  of  in- 
habitants. The  lower  fort,  which  is  about  four 
times  the  size  of  the  upper  establishment,  is  in 
process  of  being  enclosed  by  loopholed  walls 
and  bastions.  This  is  my  own  head-quarters 
when  [  visit  the  settlement  ;  and  here  also  re- 
sides the  recorder  of  Rupert's  Land — so  named 
in  the  royal  charter.' 

From  this  place  their  journey  lay  over  a 
.series  of  plains,  diversified  by  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  small  lakes,  and  occasionally  sand- 
hills, but  terminating  near  the  settlement  of 
Carlton  in  scenes  like  this  : — '  In  the  afternoon 
we  traversed  a  beautiful  country,  with  lofty 
hills  and  long  valleys,  full  of  sylvan  lakes, 
while  the  bright  green  of  the  surface,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  assumed  a  foreign  tinge 
under  an  uninterrupted  profusion  of  roses  and 
blue-bells.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  these 
hills,  we  commanded  one  of  the  few  extensive 
prospects  that  wc  had  of  late  enjoyed.  One 
range  of  heights  rose  behind  another,  each 
becoming  fainter  as  it  receded  from  the  eye, 
till  the  farthest  was  blended,  in  almost  iindis- 
tinguishaible  confusion,  with  the  clouds,  while 
the  softest  vales  spread  a  panorama  of  hang- 
ing copses  and  glittering  lakes  at  our  feet.' 
Here  a  story  is  told  of  certain  unsophisticated 
savages  who  had  never  seen  Europeans  before, 
and  who  were  greatly  puzzled  by  the  appear- 
ance among  the  strangers  of  a  negro.  '  This 
man  they  inspected  in  every  possible  way, 
twisting  hirn  about,  and  pulling  his  hair,  which 
was  so  different  from  their  own  flowing  locks; 
and  at  length  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Pierre  Bango  was  the  oddest  specimen  of  a 
white  man  that  they  had  ever  seen.' 

(To  1).!  cnnli ft  ) 


Wonderx  <f  Creation. — The  late  Dr.  Ciial- 
mer.s  in  his  Astronomical  discourses,  remarks  : 
"  While  the  telescope  enables  u.s  to  see  a  sys- 
tem  in  every  star,  the  micrnsrope  irnfolds  to 


us  a  world  in  every  atom.  The  one  shows  us 
the  insignificance  of  the  world  we  inhabit  ;  the 
other  redeems  it  from  that  insignificance — pre- 
senting us  a  universe  in  the  compass  of  a 
point,  where  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all  things 
finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  His  attributes." 
Recent  discoveries  in  Geology  have  brought  to 
view  a  great  multitude  of  facts,  truly  wonder- 
ful— especially  respecting  the  stale  of  animate 
creation  many  centuries  past.  While  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  found,  by  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  animals,  that  they  were  larger  th;m 
finy  now  living  upon  the  earth,  on  the  other 
hand,  microscopic  animals,  almost  inconceiv- 
ably small,  yet  possessing  mouths,  teeth,  sto- 
machs, muscles,  wings,  glands,  eyes,  and  other 
organs,  are  not  only  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
but  forming  rocks  and  soil  for  miles  in  extent. 
Chalk,  and  even  flint,  and  some  of  the  gems, 
are  found  to  a  great  extent  to  be  composed  of 
animalcula.  A  cubic  inch  of  iron  ore  is  said 
to  contain  the  remains  of  one  billion  of  living, 
acting,  reproducing  beings.  Professor  Hitch- 
cock states  that  the  silicious  marl  found  under 
peat  swamps  in  New  England,  appears  to  be 
iTiade  up  almost  entirely  of  the  skeletons  of 
animals.  It  is  also  said  that  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  these  animals  would,  together,  form  a 
mass  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  sand. — Pres- 
hyterian. 


A  New  Animal. 

L.  A.  da  Silva  e  Souza  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  lake  of  Padre  Aranda,  in  Brazil,  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  minhocbts ;  then  he  adds,  that 
these  monsters — it  is  thus  he  expresses  him- 
self—dwell in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  lake, 
and  have  often  drawn  horses  and  horned  cattle 
under  the  water.  Pizarro,  another  historian  of 
Brazil,  mentions  nearly  the  same  thing,  and 
pobits  out  the  lake  Feia,  in  that  province,  as 
also  being  inhabited  by  minhocoes.  Auguste 
de  St.  Hilaire  writes  :  "  1  had  already  heard  of 
these  animals  several  times,  and  1  considered 
them  as  fabulous,  when  the  disappearance  of 
horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  in  fording  the  rivers, 
was  certified  by  so  many  persons,  that  it  be- 
came jmpo-ssible  for  me  to  doubt  it  altogether." 

The  word  minhocas  is  an  augmentative  of 
minhoca,  which  in  Portuguese  signifies  earth- 
worm ;  and  indeed  they  slate  that  the  monster 
in  question  absolutely  resembles  these  worms, 
with  this  difference,  that  it  has  a  visible  mouth  ; 
they  also  add,  tliat  it  is  black,  short,  and  of 
enormous  size ;  that  it  does  not  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  but  that  it  causes  animals  to 
disappear  by  seizing  them  by  the  belly. 

When,  about  twenty  days  after,  having  left 
the  village  and  river  of  Piloes,  1  was  staying 
with  the  governor  of  Meiapont,  1  asked  him 
about  these  minhocoes  ;  he  confirmed  what  I 
had  already  been  told,  menlioped  several  re- 
cent accidents  caused  by  these  tuiimals,  and 
assured  mo,  from  the  report  of  several  fisher- 
men, that  the  minhocas,  notwithstanding  its 
very  round  form,  was  a  true  fish  provided  with 
fins. 

1  at  first  thought  that  the  minhocas  might 
be  the  Gi/mnolus  Ciirupa,  wl>ich  according  to 
Pohl,  is  found  in  streams  near  the  Rio  dos 
Pil6es,  but  it  appears  from  that  writer  that  this 


species  of  fish  bears  the  name  of  Terma  Ter-       | 
7id  in  the  country  ;   and   moreover,  the   effects       j 
produced  by  the  Gymnotus  are  according   to       i 
Pohl  well  known  to  themulattoes  and  negroes, 
who  often  felt  them  ;  and  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  what  is  related  of  the  minhocas.  The 
little  we  know  of  the  latter,  agrees  well  enough       1 
with  what  is  said  of  the  "  I.epidosiren"  a  rare       I 
and   singular  animal   discovered    by  M.   Nat-        \ 
lerer.  | 

The  Lepidosiren  Paradoxa  oC  M.  Natterer  ] 
has  actually  the  form  of  a  worm,  like  the  min-  ' 
hocas.  Both  have  fins,  but  it  is  not  astonishing  \ 
that  they  have  not  always  been  recognized  in 
ihe  minhocas  ;  if,  as  in  the  Lepidosiren,  they 
are,  in  the  animal  of  the  Rio  dos  Piloes,  reduc- 
ed to  simple  rudiments.  "  The  teeth  of  the 
Lcpidonren"  says  Bischoff,  "  are  well  fitted 
for  seizing  and  tearing  its  prey  ;  and  to  judge 
of  them  from  their  structure,  and  from  the 
muscles  of  their  jaws,  they  must  move  with 
considerable  force."  These  characters  agree 
extremely  well  with  those  which  we  must  of 
necessity  admit  in  the  minhocas,  since  it  seizes 
very  powerfully  upon  large  animals,  and  drags 
them  away  to  devour  them.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  it  is  an  enormous  species  of  Lep- 
idosiren ;  and  we  might,  if  this  conjecture  were 
changed  into  certainty,  join  this  name  to  that 
of  the  minhocas,  to  designate  the  animal  of  the 
lake  Feira  and  of  the  Rio  dos  Piloes.  Zoolo- 
gists who  travel  over  these  distant  countries, 
will  do  well  to  sojourn  on  the  borders  of  this 
lake  and  river  and  the  lake  Padre  Aranda,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  perfect  truth — to  learn 
precisely  what  the  minhocas  is  ;  or  whether, 
notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  so  many  per- 
sons, even  of  the  most  enlightened  men,  its  ex- 
istence should  be,  which  is  not  very  likely, 
rejected  as  fabulous. — Annals  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Manvfacture  of  Watches  at  Genera. — The 
manufacture  of  watches,  musical  boxes,  and 
jewelry,  is  that  to  which  Geneva  owes  its  pre- 
sent prosperity.  Upwards  of  fifty  workshops 
devoted  to  watch  making,  and  seventy  to  the 
jeweller's  trade,  are  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  in  good 
years  seventy-five  thousand  marks  of  silver, 
and  precious  stones  to  the  value  of  a  million  of 
francs,  are  used  in  them.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand watches  are  said  to  be  now  annually  ma- 
nufactured in  Geneva. — Late  Paper. 


'  Think  nouglit  a  trifle,  tlioagh  it  small  appear ; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  malie  the  year. 
And  trifles  lite.     Your  care  to  trifles  jjive. 
Else  you  may  die  ere  yoa  have  learned  to  live." 


Thus  is  Life. — If  we  die  to-day,  the  sun 
will  shine  as  brightly,  and  the  birds  sing  as 
swct^ify  to-morrow.  Business  will  not  be  sus- 
pended lor  a  moment,  and  the  great  mass  will 
not  bestow  a  thought  to  our  memories.  "  Is 
he  dead  ?"  will  be  the  solemn  inquiry  of  a  few, 
as  they  pass  to  their  pleasure  or  their  work. 
But  no  one  will  mi.ss  us,  except  our  immediate 
connexions  ;  and  in  a  short  time  they  will  for- 
get us,  and  laugh  as  merrily  as  when  we  sat 
beside  ihern.  Thus  shall  we  all,  now  active 
in  life,  pass  away.     Our  children  crowd  close 
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behind  us,  and  they  will  soon  bu  gone,  in  a^en  undressed,  but  either  dressed  or  undressed,  j 
few  years  not  a  living  being  can  say,  "  I  re-  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy.  Such  is  the 
member  him  I"  We  lived  in  another  age,  and  desire  to  eat  Palolo  by  all  classes,  that  imme- 1 
did  business  with  those  who  have  long  since 'diately  the  fisiiing  parlies  reach  the  shore,  | 
slumbered  in  the  tomb.  Thus  is  life.  How  j  messengers  are  despatched  in  all  direciionsj 
rapidly  it  passes!  O,  blessed  are  they  who  I  with  large  quaniilies  to  parts  of  the  island  on! 
are   held   in   everlasting   remembrance. — A'x- 1  w  Inoli  none  appear."  i 

tract.  !  -= 

i  Troglodytes  Fucva.  | 

'  '  j  This  is  the  scientific  designation  oi'  a  variety  | 
of  the  V\'ren,  respecting  which  the  follow  iiigi 
pleasant  account  is  given  in  a  late  work  on! 
the  Ornithology  of  the  island  of  Tobago  : 

"  This  is  a  beautiful  warbler  ;  so  domestic, ' 
that  it  builds  in  general  either  inside  our  dwell- 
ing-houses, or  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  makes 
a  coarse  nest  lined  inside  with  feathers,  and 
lays  lour  eggs.  Remarkable  lor  its  cleanly 
habits — carries  all  the  excrements  of  its  young 
out  of  doors  ;  feeds  upon  insects,  and  is  by  na- 
ture all  the  year  what  the  European  robin  is  j 
by  necessity  in  winter,  making  our  houses  its 
constant  home.  It  darts  with  rapidity  on  the 
most  venomous  insects  ;  a  first  attack  separates 
the  tail  of  the  scorpion  from  the  body,  then 
both  portions  are  carried  in  triumph  to  feed  its 
young.  1  have  often  when  writing  been  so 
annoyed  with  this  little  warbler  pouring  forth 
his  song  upon  a  chair-back  within  ten  feet  of 
my  desk,  as  to  be  obliged  to  expel  him  from 
the  house,  which  is  not  easily  done,  especially 
if  they  have  a  nest.  They  have  been  known 
in  some  instances  to  occupy  the  same  corner 
not  only  throughout  the  year,  but  during  the 
life  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  1  know  not  how 
often  they  build  in  the  year,  but  the  yoimg 
have  a  very  short  time  lelt  the  nest,  when  the 
work  of  relining  it  again  commences,  and  it  is 
generally  during  the  time  of  incubation  that 
the  song  is  poured  forth  with  all  its  sweetness." 
In  a  subsequent  letter  the  writer  continues,  "  1 
mentioned  in  my  supplementary  letter  last 
year,  that  this  little  bird  built  generally  in  our 
houses;  I  have  since  found  a  nest  in  the  very 


der  multon,  can  be  procured  for  half  the  cost 
of  the  same  quantity  of  fat  pork  ;  and  that  it  is 
infinitely  healthier,  in  summer,  especially  ;  and 
that  those  who  feed  on  it  become  more  muscu- 
lar, and  can  do  more  work  on  it,  with  mora 
ease  to  themselves.  He  knows  of  nothing  more 
delicious  than  smoked  multon  hams. 


Palolo,  a  Sea  Worm  used  as  Food  in  11 
gator  Islands. 

The  following  account  is  from  John  B.  Stair, 
addressed  lo  J.  li.  Gray,  F.  U.  S.,  and  com- 
municated  by  the  latter  to  the  ZoologicJil  So- 
ciety, England. 

"  Palolo  is  the  native  name  for  a  species  of 
Sea  Worm  which  is  found  in  some  parts  of 
Samoa  (the  Navigator  Islands,)  in  ihe  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  They  come  regularly  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  during  por- 
tions of  two  days,  in  each  month,  viz.  the  day 
before  and  the  day  on  which  the  moon  is  in 
her  last  quarter. 

"They  appear  in  much  greater  numbers  on 
the  second  than  on  the  first  day  of  their  rising, 
and  are  only  observed  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  the  early  part  of  each  morning  of  their  ap- 
pearance. At  the  first  dawn  of  day  they  may 
be  felt  by  the  hand  swimming  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  ;  and  as  the  day  advances  their 
numbers  increase,  so  that  by  the  time  the  sun 
has  risen,  thousands  may  be  observed  in  a 
very  small  space,  sporting  merrily  during  their 
short  visit  to  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  On 
the  second  day  they  appear  at  the  same  time 
and  in  a  siunlar  manner,  but  in  such  countless 
myriads,  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean  is  cov- 
ered with  them  for  a  considerable  extent.  On 
each  day,  after  sporting  for  an  hour  or  two, 
they  disappear  until  the  next  season,  and  not 
one  is  ever  observed  during  the  intervening 
time.  Sometimes  when  plentiful  at  one  island 
in  one  month,  scarcely  any  are  observed  the 
next ;  but  they  always  appear  with  great  reuu 


larity  at  the   times   mentioned,  and  these  are   interior  of  the  woods  ;  and 


the  same  tmie  i 


the  only  times  at  "which  they  are  observed 
throughout  the  whole  year.  They  are  found 
only  in  certain  parts  of  the  islands,  generall\ 
near  the  openings  of  the  reefs  or  portions  o 
the  coast  on  which  much  fresh  water  is  found 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

In  size  they  may  be  compared  to 


ected  to  rehtte  one  very  daring  act  ol  his  in 
which  1  participated.  One  day  my  attention 
being  arrested  by  the  more  than  usual  vocife- 
rations of  this  little  bird  quile  adjacent  to  my 
window,  on  looking  out  I  observed  a  pair  of 
them  Ituttering  and  hovering  over  a  small  bush 
of  grass  in  the  garden;  on  stepping  down  stairs 


fine    straw,  and   are  of  various   colours   and  |  1  observed  a  whip  snake  4  or  b  feet  long,  hid- 


lengths,  green,  brown,  white  and  speckled,  and 
in  appearance  and  mode  of  swimming  resemble 
very  small  snakes. 

"  They  are  exceedingly  brittle,  and  if  bro- 
ken into  many  pieces,  each  piece  swims  off  as 
though  it  were  an  entire  worm.  No  particular 
direction  appeared  to  be  taken  by  them  in 
swimming.  1  observed  carefully  to  see  whe- 
ther they  came  from  seaward  or  rose  from  the 
reef,  and  feel  assured  they  come  from  the  lat- 
ter place. 

"  The  natives  are  exceedingly  fond  of  them, 
and  calculate  with  great  exactness  the  time  of 
their  appearance,  which  is  looked  forward  lo 
■with  great  interest.  The  worms  are  caught  in 
small  baskets,  beautifully  made,  and  when  ta- 
ken on  shore  are  tied  up  in  leaves  in  small 
bundles,  and  baked.     Great  quantities  are  eat- 


ing his  head  and  drawing  his  body  after  him 
under  the  grass  ;  on  turning  him  out  he  was 
attacked  right  and  left  by  these  liltle  warblers, 
striking  him  on  the  head  and  tail  alternately 
as  arf  opportunity  offered,  obliging  him  lo  lake 
refuge  wherever  he  could  hide.  They  seemed 
to  pay  no  attention  lo  my  presence,  for  on 
pressing  his  head  to  the  ground  they  continued 
lo  nip  his  lail  with  their  bills  wilhin  three  feet 
of  me.  After  1  despatched  him  they  retired  to 
an  adjoining  fence  and  poured  I'orth  a  thousand 
thanks  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy." 


SiiLoktd  Mutton. — The  Editor  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Farmer  declares  his  preference  for  the 
ovine  over  the  bovine  or  the  swinish  race.  He 
says  on  his  knowledge  of  physiology, — which 
none  will  dispute, — that  a  pound  of  lean,  ten- 


From  Letters  of  Isaac  Peniiigloii. 

the  stall-  of  profesaors 

Because  my  not  praying  in  my  family  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  professors,  seemed  to 
be  such  a  great  slumbling  block  lo  thee,  it 
sprang  up  in  my  heart  to  render  thee  this 
account  thereof: — 

I  did  formerly  apply  myself  lo  pray  lo  the 
Lord,  morning  and  evening,  (besides  other 
times,)  believing  in  my  heart,  that  it  was  the 
will  of  Ihe  Lord  1  should  do  so.  And  this  was 
my  condition  then  : — sometimes  I  felt  the  liv- 
ing spring  open,  and  the  true  child  breathe  to- 
wards the  Father  ;  at  other  times,  1  felt  a  dead- 
ness,  a  barrenness,  and  only  a  speaking  and 
striving  of  the  natural  part,  which  l,even  then, 
felt  was  not  acceptable  to  ihe  Lord,  nor  did 
profit  my  soul ;  but  apprehending  it  lo  be  a 
duty,  I  durst  not  but  apply  myself  thereto. 

Since  that  time,— since  the  Lord  hath  again 
been  pleased  to  raise  up  what  he  had  formerly 
begotten  in  me,  and  began  to  feed  it,  by  the 
pure  giving  forth  of  that  breath  of  life  which 
begat  it,  (which  is  the  bread  that  comes  down 
from  heaven  daily  to  it,  as  the  Lord  pleaseth 
freely  to  dispense  it,) — the  Lord  halh  shown 
me,  that  prayer  is  his  gift  lo  the  child  he  be- 
gets ;  and  that  it  stands  not  in  the  w  ill,  or  lime, 
or  understanding,  or  affectionate  part  of  ihe 
ereatuie,  but  in  his  own  begeliing,  which  he 
first  breathes  upon,  and  ihen  it  breathes  again 
towards  him  ; — and  that  he  worketh  this  at 
his  own  pleasure,  and  no  time  can  be  set  him 
when  he  shall  breathe,  or  when  he  shall  not 
brealhe;and  that  when  he  breathes,  then  is 
the  lime  of  prayer,  then  is  the  lime  of  moving 
towards  him,  and  following  him  who  draws. 
So  that,  all  my  times,  and  all  my  duties,  and 
all  my  graces,  and  all  my  hopes,  and  all  my 
refreshments,  and  all  my  ordinances,  are  in 
his  hand,  who  is  the  spring  of  my  life,  and 
conveys,  preserves,  and  increases  life,  of  his 
own  good  pleasure. 

I  freely  confess,  all  my  religion  stands,  in 
waiting  on  the  Lord,  for  the  riches  of  his  Spi- 
rit, and  in  returning  back  to  the  Lord,  (by  his 
own  Sjiirit,  and  in  the  virtue  of  his  own  life,) 
that  which  he  pleaseih  lo  bestow  on  me.  And, 
1  have  no  faith,  no  love,  no  hope,  no  peace,  no 
joy,  no  ability  to  anything,  no  refreshment  in 
anything,  but  as  1  find  his  living  breath  begin- 
ning, his  living  breath  continuing,  his  living 
breath  answering,  and  performing  what  it  calls 
for.  So  that  1  am  become  exceeding  poor  and 
miserable,  save  in  what  the  Lord  pleaseth  to 
be  to  mc  by  his  own  free  grace,  and  lor  his 
own  name's  sake,  and  in  rich  mercy.  And, 
if  I  have  tasted  any  thing  of  the  Lord's  good- 
ness, sweeter  than  ordinary,  my  heart  is  will- 
ing so  far  as  the  Lord  pleaseth,  faithfully  to 
point  any  others  to  the  same  spring  ;  and  noi 
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discourage  or  witness  against  the  least  i 
city  and  true  desire  after  God  in  them. 


impli' 


But  where  they  have  lost  the  true  living 
child,  and  iinolher  thing  is  got  up  in  its  stead, 
(which  though  it  may  bear  its  image  to  the 
eye  of  flesh,  yet  is  not  the  same  thing  in  the 
sight  of  God  ;)  and  where  tliis  nourishelh  itself 
by  praying,  reading,  meditating,  or  any  other 
such  like  thing,  Ibeding  the  carnal  purt  with 
such  a  kind  of  knowledge  from  Scriptures,  as 
the  natural  understanding  may  gather  and 
grow  rich  by;  this,  in  love  and  faithliilness  to 
the  Lord,  and  to  souls,  1  cannot  but  testify 
against,  wherever  I  find  it,  as  the  Lord  dravv- 
eth  forth  my  spirit  to  bear  its  testimony. 

And  this  I  knjw,  from  the  Lord,  to  be  the 
general  state  of  professors  at  this  day.  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  departed  from  them,  and 
they  are  joined  to  another  spirit,  as  deeply  and 
as  generally  as  ever  the  Jews  were;  and  that 
their  prayers  and  reading  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  preaching,  and  duties,  and  ordinances,  are 
as  loathsome  to  the  soul  of  the  Lord,  as  ever 
the  Jews'  incense  and  sacrifices  were.  And 
this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning  them  : 
Ye  must  come  out  of  your  knowledge,  into  the 
feeling  of  an  inward  principle  of  life,  if  ever  ye 
be  restored  to  the  true  unity  with  God,  and  to 
the  true  enjoyment  of  him  again.  Ye  must 
come  out  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  ye 
have  gathered  from  the  Scriptures,  into  a  feel- 
ing of  the  thing  there  written  of,  as  it  pleaseth 
the  Lord  to  open  and  reveal  them  in  the  hid 
den  man  of  the  heart. 

This  is  it,  ye  are  to  wait  for  from  the  Lord 
and  not  to  boast  of  your  present  state,  as  if  ye 
were  not  backslidden  from  him,  and  had  not 
entered  into  league  with  another  spirit;  which 
keeps  up  the  image  of  what  the  Spirit  of  God 
once  formed  in  you,  but  without  the  true,  pure, 
fresh  life. 

From  a  faithful  friend  and  lover  of  souls. 
I.  P. 


Than  when,  in  some  wild  spot  like  this,  with  those  I 

know  and  love. 
By  moonlight  o'er  the  rocky  brook, — or  mid-day  in 

tlie  grove, 
I    shout  with   very  joy   to   greet  tlie  echoes   of  the 

wood, — 
And  my  lieart  with    Nature  cries  aloud  "  This  earth 

is  lull  of  good  1" 


Then  all  that  tells  of  fea 


pain  seems  driven  far, 
beautiful  a 
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This  earth  is  bright  and  beautifiil, — this  round  green 
earth  of  ours. 

With  its  canopy  of  starry  blue,  its  dress  of  trees  and 
flowers ; 

Its  sheen  of  sparkling  rivers,— its  mountains  and  its 
sea; 

Sweet,  sweet  is  all  its  fragrance, — and  how  sweet  its 
melody ! 

'Tis  glorious  all  that  slunes  above, — all  beautiful  be- 
low,— 

Why,  why  has  man  this  bright  green  earth  so  tilled 
with  shame  and  woe  ? 


'Tis  a  world  of  sorrow   ar 

distress, — 
A  world  where  innocence 


d  of  fear, — of  danger  and 
is  ofl  the  prey  of  wicked- 
peed, — where  per- 
thc  brow  of 


Id-fin 


-but  ki 


Where  evil  spreads 

feet  good  is  rare, — 
A  world  that  bids  youth  hope 

nge  with  care  ; 
'Tis  a  wretched  world,  alas  I- 

given  7 
•There  is !    Joy  oftc 

'neath  heaven ! 


And  never  docs  the  hope  of  earth  more  star-like  seem 
to  me, 

Or  the  discord  of  man's  rebel  strife  less  mar  its  har- 
mony, 


How  ecnld  they  brave  the  brightness  of 

day? 
We   will  not  now  remember, — oh !   could  we  disbe. 

licvel 
Thai   man   can   ever   slaughter, — or  woman   e'er  de. 

We   will    not,— hero   we   cannot,   check   one   risin;; 

thought  of  glee,— 
For  is  not  joy  the  burden  of  all  we  hear  and  see  ? 

Doth  not  yon  sky  smile  kindly  ?— no  storms  can  ga- 
ther tiiere; 
Love's  gentle  ministry  alone  is  on  the  balmy  air  : 
They  tell  us  of  the  tempest,— but  we  will  not  now  be- 
lieve 
That  ought  of  earth,  or  sky,  or  air,  can  ruin  or  de- 
No,— when,  from  cities  far,  we  look  and  listen  in  the 

Our  hearts  icill  echo  Nature's  song,-"  All,  all  is  full 
of  good!" 


COVETOUSNESS. 

There  is  probably  no  sin  more  insidious 
than  covelousness,  nor  one  to  which  the  frugal 
habits  of  our  religious  Society  more  peculiarly 
CNpose  its  members.  When  1  learn  that  a 
professor  of  religion  is  deceased,  leaving  be- 
hind him  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
accumulated  principally  by  hoarding  income 
which  would  have  been  better  applied  in  re. 
ieving  the  wants  of  his  fellow-creatures,  I  feel 
it  to  be  a  serious  blemish  on  his  character 
Those  whose  earnings  are  small,  are  perhaps 
still  more  liable  to  become  slaves  to  ava 
rice;  and  whilst  making  suitable  provision  for 
their  families,  should  watch  narrowly  their 
motives,  bringing  them  to  the  infallible  test  of 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  lest  the  love  of  accumula 
tion  should  obtain  an  undue  place  in  thei 
minds.  My  fears  on  this  score  have  been 
awakened  by  the  fact,  that  in  many  part; 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  heads  of  families  are  subscribers  to 
"  The  Friend  ;"  a  paper  which  1  have  read  with 
deep  interest  and  instruction  ever  since  its 
commencement.  There  are  very  few  persons, 
(especially  among  farmers,  with  their  large 
crops  commanding  high  prices,)  who  could  not 
conveniently  spare  the  paltry  sum  of  $i  per 
annum  for  this  periodical,  affording  to  Friends 
and  their  children,  matter  calculated  to  attach 
ihem  to  our  Society,  and  its  principles,  and  to 
take  the  place  of  light  and  trifling  publications, 
which  are  so  apt  to  be  seized  upon  with  avidi- 
ty, by  the  younger  members  of  a  family  where 
a  tasle  for  more  solid  reading  is  not  cultivated. 


folds 


The  human  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  the 
merits  of  bolh  sides  of  a  controversy  appear 
very  clear,  and  very  palpable  to  those  who  re- 
spectively espouse  them. — D.  Webster. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

We  have  said  that  Anthony  Benezet  was  an 
active,  industrious  man.  He  had  no  sympa- 
thy with  that  spirit  which  seems  ever  on  the 
watch  to  evade  bodily  labour, — to  withdraw 
from  exertion  and  toil.  Some  individuals, — 
lazy  in  grain, —  loving  ease,  and  luxuriating  in 
inactivity,  have  plead  in  excuse,  a  conscienti- 
ous dislike  to  haid  work.  One  such  person 
we  have  seen  creeping  at  a  gentle  pace  about 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  appearing  as  a  per- 
fect embodiment  of  indolence,  set  in  motion  by 
rresistible  necessity,  which  he  is  nevertheless 
ever  strivinjf  against.  Ask  him  why  he  does 
not  labour  ;  why  he  is  not  actively  and  ener- 
[relically  employed  ?  Raising  his  sleepy  look- 
ng  countenance,  he  will  tell  you,  while  gleams 
of  intelligence  not  wholly  darkened  by  sloth, 
ght  up  his  eyes,  "  That  to  perform  all  the 
daily  labour  of  the  world,  would  occupy  the 
men  in  it,  if  each  did  his  own  part,  not  over 
three  of  the  twenty-four  hours."  He  acknow- 
ledges himself  then  as  a  man,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  paying  daily  his  "  three  hours"  quo- 
la  to  the  world's  stock  of  labour,  but  declares 
he  is  conscientiously  bound  not  to  move  a  straw 
which  belongs  to  the  work  of  another, — not  to 
toil  beyond  the  minutes  he  has  calculated  the 
world  may  rightfully  claim  of  him.  Such  is 
his  theory ;  his  practice  evinces  the  strength 
of  his  determination  not  to  do  more  than  his 
portion  of  the  work.  Such  a  theory  would 
have  stirred  up  Anthony  Benezet's  zeal,  and 
would  have  called  down  on  the  avower  of  it, 
his  earnest  rebuke.  He  knew  that  man  was 
created  for  labour,— that  independent  of  pecu- 
niary emolument,  he  was  bound  to  work  for 
his  own  bodily  and  mental  benefit,  and  to  be 
liberal  in  his  exertions  for  the  good  of  olhers. 
His  own  heart  expanded  towards  all;  he  was 
willing  to  help,  to  labour  for,  and  by  every 
means  in  his  power  administer  to  the  true  com- 
fort of  those  around  him.  Thus  he  knew  he 
should  best  accomplish  his  duty  as  a  man, — 
thus  best  fulfil  the  law  of  Chri.st. 

But  though  earnest  and  active,  he  was  nol 
a  man  to  do  things  in  a  hurry.  He  loved  to 
see  persons,  whilst  industriously  attending  to 
their  occupations  in  this  world,  giving  evidence 
that  heavenly  things  had  the  pre-eminence  in 
their  affections,  and  in  the  direction  of  their 
movements. 

One  day  whilst  walking  the  streets  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, he  saw  a  man  approaching  him  ra- 
pidly, who  was  habitually  ui  haste.  In  reply 
to  Anthony's  call  to  stop,  the  man  as  he  hur- 
ried by  said,  "  1  am  now  in  haste,  and  will 
speak  wiih  you  when  we  next  sec  each  other." 
Quick  as  thought  the  arrow  of  reproof  was 
fitted  to  Anthony's  keen  bow  of  wit, — "Dost 
thou  think  thou  wilt  ever  find  time  to  die?'' 
The  arrow  was  not  shot  at  a  vcniure  ;  it  reach- 
ed the  conscience  of  him  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed,— and  henllerwards  strongly  expressed 
his  obligation  for  the  admonition. 

Among  his  harmless  peculiarities  was  one 
to  which  his  sensibility, —  perhaps  we  might 
say,  his  morbid  sensibility, — of  the  sufl^ering 
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of  the  animal  creation  led  him, — and  that  was 
abstinence  from  meat  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
really  seemed  as  though  he  felt  a  companion- 
ship with  every  thing  that  existed,  and  so  held 
their  right  to  life,  as  to  make  it  interfere  with 
his  following  in  his  diet  the  custom  of  the  world 
around, — the  example  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
Apostles  of  old.  Being  asked  one  day  to  dine 
with  a  friend,  he  looked  at  a  dish  of  poultry 
on  the  table,  and  pleasantly  said,  as  he  turned 
to  go  away,  "  U  hat !  wouldst  thou  have  me 
eat  my  neighbours  ?" 

One  of  the  principal  occupations  of  Antho- 
ny's life,  was  that  of  a  schoolmaster.  In  a 
letter,  the  original  of  which  he  kept,  as  was 
his  custom,  sending  a  fair  copy  to  his  corres- 
pondent, we  find  him  saying  he  had  been  so 
long  engaged  at  that  occupation,  as  to  be  then 
instructing  the  grandchildren  of  his  first  pupils. 
As  a  teacher  he  was  kind  and  affable, — ever 
ready  to  remove  difficulties  out  of  the  way  of 
the  learner,  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
with  them  the  freedom  of  an  affectionate  inter- 
course. 

He  wrote  and  compiled  many  books,  yet  as 
an  author  he  had  little  artistical  talent.  There 
was  sound  sense, — there  was  enlarged  huma- 
nity,— in  all  his  literary  productions.  He  lacked 
not  strength  of  argument ;  he  gave  expression 
to  fervid  bursts  of  feeling.  But  in  his  compo- 
sition, it  mattered  little  which  part  was  printed 
first,  or  where  you  began  to  read  them  ;  little 
of  clear  connected  outline  being  discernable. 
They  seemed  like  masses  of  good  thoughts, 
susceptible  feelings,  enlarged  views,  strong  ar- 
guments, heaped  together,  as  they  happened  to 
arise  in  a  discursive  mind.  Jacob  Lindley 
when  quite  young,  raised  his  voice  of  thunder 
in  our  Yearly  Meeting,  against  the  use  and 
manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors.  This  pleas- 
ed Anthony  much;  he  look  Jacob  home  with 
him  that  day  to  dinner,  and  told  him  he  was 
then  engaged  in  writing  on  the  subject  which 
had  been  s|)oken  on  in  meeting  that  morning. 
He  then  proposed  that  the  young  speaker  should 
take  a  pen,  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two  on 
the  subject,  promising  to  introduce  what  might 
be  written  into  his  book.  Jacob  declined  the 
offer,  neither  deeming  himself  qualified  nor 
called  to  labour  with  his  pen  for  the  good  of 
others.  The  anecdote  not  only  shows  the  de- 
sire Anthony  had  to  encourage  those  he  believ- 
ed  were  rightly  concerned  to  benefit  mankind, 
but  it  also  exhibits  his  willingness  to  introduce 
any  good  sentiments  into  his  books,  without 
reference  to  their  congruity  with  the  style  or 
general  train  of  thought. 

Anthony  could  not  descend  to  use  compli- 
ments to  flatter  the  pride  of  a  fellow-man,  a 
poor  worm  of  the  dust,  whose  only  hope  of 
eternal  happiness,  depended  on  that  humility, 
which  comi)liments  and  flatterers  were  fitted 
to  destroy.  His  earnest  expression  of  good- 
will and  kind  feeling,  however,  were  generally 
acceptable  to  strangers,  even  to  those  most 
used  to  receive  fulsome  adulation,  and  those 
highly  wrought  phrases,  which  say  much  and 
mean  little.  He  frequently  visited  Count  de 
Luzerne,  the  ambassador  from  France,  to  en- 
lighten him  on  the  subject  of  Abolition.  A 
reciprocal  interest  was  awakened  in  each  other, 
and  when  the  Count  was  about  returning  to  his 


!own  country,  Anthony  thought  it  right  to  call 
land  take  a  parting  farewell.  Many  persons 
were  gathered  on  the  same  errand,  and  Antho- 
ny retreated  out  of  sight,  where,  unobserved,  he 
listened  to  the  compliments  poured  forth  on  the 
Count.  When  several  had  retired,  he  came 
'  forward  and  thus  addressed  his  friend.  "  Thou 
I  knowest  I  cannot  use  the  compliments  which 
j  the  company  have  expressed, — but  I  wish  thee 
1  the  favour  of  heaven,  and  a  safe  return  to  thy 
country."  "  Oh  !  Mr.  Benezei,"  said  the 
Count,  warmly  embracing  him,  "  You  have 
exceeded  them  all  I" 

That  he  knew  how  to  give  a  reproof  very 
delicately,  the  following  anecdote  shows.  Hav- 
ing  called  on  one  of  his  former  scholars  then 
recently  married,  he  was  ushered  into  a  room 
where  he  found  her  in  full  dress  lor  a  ball. 
He  was  surprised,  but  perhaps  put  rather  more 
astonishment  into  his  face  and  manner  than  he 
really  felt,  as  in  a  plaintive  voice  he  exclaim- 
ed,— "  My  dear  S ,  I  should  not  have  re- 
cognized my  amiable  pupil,  but  that  thy  well 
known  features  and  excellent  qualities,  are  not 
to  be  hidden  by  so  grotesque  and  lamentable  a 
disguise  !" 

The  usual  gentleness  and  equanimity  of  his 
temper,  would  sometimes  be  stirred  to  vehe- 
ment zeal,  when  he  found  those  abounding  in 
riches  manifesting  a  covetous  disposition.  He 
was  wont  to  say,  "  the  highest  act  of  charity 
in  the  world,  was  to  bear  with  such  unreason- 
ableness of  mankind." 

He  could  be  zealous  however  on  other  occa- 
sions. One  of  his  brothers,  an  extensive  mer- 
chant of  Philadelphia,  was  a  man  of  the  world, 
fond  of  what  he  deemed  a  good  joke,  and  not 
very  scrupulous  in  his  method  of  perpetrating 
it.  He  was  called  on  one  day  by  a  foreigner, 
who  solicited  him  to  engage  in  a  venture  to 
Africa  for  slaves,  and  promised  him  an  enor- 
mous pecuniary  profit.  He  declined  having 
anything  to  do  with  it  himself,  but  said  he 
could  recommend  a  man,  who  would  be  the 
very  person  for  the  business.  He  then  de- 
scribed to  the  unsuspecting  stranger,  his  brother 
Anthony, — furnished  him  the  place  of  his  resi- 
dence, and  told  him  to  go  and  lay  the  subject 
before  him.  He  will,  said  he,  at  first  refuse 
to  have  anylhing  to  do  with  it  ;  but  you  must 
continue  to  urge  him,  and  at  last  he  will  agree 
with  you.  Off  went  the  man  to  Anthony,  un- 
folded his  scheme,  pressed  him  with  earnest- 
ness to  join  in  it, — and  having  stirred  up  the 
zeal  of  his  hearer,  received  such  a  severe  re- 
buke, such  an  ovei  whelming  torrent  of  honest, 
indignant  invective,  for  his  intention  of  depriv- 
ing human  beings  of  their  liberties, — of  engag- 
ing in  that  which  would  spread  murder  and 
all  the  horrors  of  war  in  Africa,  and  crimes  of 
the  darkest  die  in  America, — that  affrighted, 
the  man  fled  complaining  to  the  brother,  who 
heartily  enjoyed  the  whole  narrative. 

Anthony's  heart  was  naturally  open  and 
generous  ;  he  would  give  the  coat  from  his 
back,  or  the  blankets  from  his  bed,  to  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  others.  His  benevolence 
sprang  from  the  fulness  of  feeling,  which  made 
it  a  relief  to  him  to  give.  Some  others  of  na- 
turally penurious  habits,  have  only  given  from 
a  sense  of  religious  duty.  Richard  Reynolds 
confessed  this  was  his  case ;  and  it   has  been 


said  that  it  was  Nicholas  VValn's  also.  An 
anecdote  of  Nicholas  Wain  published  shortly 
after  his  death,  in  some  of  the  public  papers, 
and  since  often  attributed  to  other  persons,  con- 
tains a  narrative  of  a  generous  act,  coupled  with 
a  little  of  his  pungent  wit.  The  accoimt  slates 
that  he  noticed  his  wood-pile  in  the  back  of  his 
yard  rapidly  and  mysteriously  diminishing, 
and  on  watching,  found  that  a  person  living  on 
a  small  street  in  the  rear  of  his  house  was 
making  free  use  of  it.  Believing  that  the  man 
was  really  needy,  the  next  morning  Nicholas 
went  to  the  wharf,  bought  a  load  of  wood,  and 
directed  that  it  should  be  delivered  at  the  door 
of  his  pilfering  neighbour.  The  man  came 
speedily  round  demanding  the  reason  of  the 
gift.  "  I  did  not  want  thee  to  break  thy  neck 
off  my  wood-pile,"  was  the  reply. 

Anthony  is  said  to  have  been  at  times,  truly 
eloquent  in  his  appeals  on  behalf  of  the  rights 
of  the  oppressed.  At  one  time  a  proposition 
was  before  the  Yearly  Meeting,  to  make  some 
new  movement  against  slavery.  Some  oppo- 
sition was  made,  but  Anthony  rose  up  weep- 
ing, and  in  broken  accents  exclaimed,  "  Ethi- 
opia shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto 
God."  These  words,  with  the  feeling  that  ac- 
companied them,  silenced  all  opposers,  and  the 
proposition  was  adopted. 

Ever  active  (or  the  good  of  others,  Anthony 
passed  on  his  way,  blessing  the  world  by  Ins 
exertions  and  by  his  example.  On  his  death- 
bed, he  exclaimed,  "I  am  dying;  and  feel 
ashamed  to  meet  the  face  of  my  Maker,  I  have 
done  so  little  in  his  cause  !"  "  Alack  !  alack  ! 
we  are  poor  creatures:  I  can  take  no  merit  for 
any  thing  I  have  done.  There  is  mostly  some- 
thing underneath  that  is  selfish,  which  will  not 
bear  sifting."  "  I  could  wish  to  live  a  little 
longer  that  1  might  bring  dow  n  self!"  To  his 
wife  Joyce,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  faithful  and 
loving  husband  for  forty-eight  years,  he  said, 
"  We  have  lived  long  in  love  and  peace." 

Many  tears  of  real  sorrow  were  shed  when 
it  was  known  through  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
that  Antiiony  Benezet  was  removed  from  the 
sphere  of  his  charities  on  earth  to  the  resiing 
place  of  the  righteous.  Many  were  the  testi- 
monies to  his  worth,  which  came  forth  from 
persons  of  every  rank  and  station  in  society. 

Rebecca  Jones  thus  wrote  from  England  : 
"The  removal  of  that  liltle,  valiant  man,  An- 
thony Benezet,  will  be  a  sensible  chasm, — but 
I  remember  from  whom  he  derived  his  qualifi- 
cations,— and  that  the  Divine  Fountain  is  in- 
exhaustible. I  feel  as  I  should  on  the  occasion, 
and  for  dear  Joyce,  who  is  not  far  from  the 
same  peaceable  mansion." 

Henry  Drinker,  writing  to  John  Pemberton, 
says  : 

"  I  expect  thou  wilt  have  heard  before  this 
reaches  thee,  of  the  removal  of  our  beloved 
friend  and  brother,  Anthony  Benezei,  who 
peacefully  past  away,  full  of  years  and  fiill  of 
honour,  to  a  heller  inheritance.  Where  shall 
we  find  another  Anihony  Benezet, — a  man  so 
uniformly  and  steadily  engaged  in  promoting 
the  real  good  and  inie  happiness  of  his  fellow 
man  1  It  was  thus  he  was  engaged,  early  and 
late.  That  the  jusi  man's  path  is  a  shining 
light,  has  1  think  been  verified  in  the  example 
of  this  pious  man,  whose  love  and  good-will 
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was  of  that  enlarged  kind,  that  all  ranks,  am 
descriptions  of  men,  were  the  objects  of  hi: 
Christian  regard  and  notice." 


Recent  Discoveries  in  Astronomy. 

In  the  11th,  12th,  13th,  and  15th  numbers 
of  the  last  volume  of"  The  Friend,"  an  article 
with  the  above  title  was  printed,  which  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  very  remarkable  pre- 
diction and  discovery  of  the  new  planet  which 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Neptune.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  subject,  know  that 
Le  Verrier  and  Adams  both  founded  their  cal- 
culations upon  the  empirical  rule  of  Bode  re- 
specting the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
sun  ;  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  their  prediction 
seemed  to  give  to  that  rule  the  authority  of  a 
law  of  nature.  It  was  soon  found  that  the 
theoretic  elements  of  the  new  planet  did  not 
accord  with  its  actual  motion,  and  that  the 
error  was  conlinually  increasing.  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  in  Europe  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  of  the  old  astronomers  had 
seen  ,and  recorded  the  place  of  a  star  now 
missing,  that  would  agree  with  the  computed 
])lnce  of  Neptune  for  that  period.  Adams  in 
Europe,  and  Sears  Walker  in  this  country, 
then  undertook  to  compute  anew  from  the  ac- 
tual observations  of  its  place,  and  without  reler- 
ence  to  the  theory,  the  elements  of  the  new 
planet;  and  the  latter  renewed  the  search 
among  the  missing  stars  for  one  that  would 
correspond  with  the  place  of  Neptune  in  the 
heavens  at  the  time.  A  star  seen  by  La- 
lande  on  two  successive  nights  in  1795,  was 
marked  as  doubtful  in  his  printed  catalogue, 
because  the  two  observations  did  not  agree. 
The  position  of  the  star  was  within  2'  of  the 
computed  path  of  the  planet ;  and  the  ditference 
in  the  two  observations  corresponded  with  its 
apparent  motion  during  the  interval.  So  that, 
Lalande  had  actually  seen  the  planet,  and  lot 
slip  the  opportunity  of  connecting  therewith 
his  own  great  name.  By  using  this  position 
as  one  of  the  elements  in  a  new  and  more 
careful  computation.  Sears  Walker  was  able 
to  give  more  exactly  the  elements  of  the  orbit, 
and  the  result  was  most  unexpected  and  sur- 
prising. The  distance  of  Neptune  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Lc  Verrier  and  Adams, 
was  38  times  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  revolu- 
tion is  performed  in  220  years  ;  whereas  the 
computations  from  actual  observation  showed 
the  former  to  be  30,  and  the  latter  166  !  Fur- 
ther observations  with  the  excellent  instruments 
at  Washington,  enabled  him  to  compute  the 
diameter  of  Neptune,  and  to  prove  conclusive- 
ly that  the  new  planet  cannot  be  the  cause  of 
the  disturbances  in  the  orbit  of  Uranus, — the 
very  disturbances  which  had  led  to  its  disco- 
very !  "  It  is  certainly,"  says  the  royal  astro- 
nomer, "  a  most  curious  thing — in  which  much 
is  owing  to  chance — that  elements  now  known 
to  be  extremely  erroneous,  should  have  ac- 
counted for  the  perturbalionsof  Uranus  through 
150  years,  with  such  accuracy,  and  should 
also  have  given  the  planet's  place,  for  the  par- 
ticular year  in  which  the  attention  of  astrono- 
mers was  first  strongly  directed  to  it,  with  such 


I  precision.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the 
new  elements  of  Neptune  will  wiih  any  possi- 
ble mass,  explain  the  perturbations  of  Uranus. 
In  any  case  Bode's  law,  on  the  assumption  of 
which  the  original  investigations  of  Le  Ver- 
rier and  Adams  entirely  depended, /at/«  corn- 
ptelety."  It  is  indeed  too  strange  a  coinci- 
dence oC  theory  and  lact,  to  be  altogether  ac- 
cidental. The  numbers  arrived  at  by  calcu- 
lation, in  all  probability  represent  faithfully 
the  mean  place  and  aggregate  magnitude  of 
the  disturbing  forces.  When  the  elements  of 
Neptune  are  taken  out,  the  residual  disturbing 
force  can  be  calculated  anew,  and  will  proba- 
bly lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  and  more 
distant  planets  still. 

Although  the  law  of  Bode  seems  not  to  ap- 
ply to  this  case,  it  may  yet  be  ibund  to  hold  ; 
lor  what  if  the  sum  of  these  disturbing  forces 
be  the  aggregate  mass  and  attraction  of  a 
group  of  planets,  like  the  asteroids,  between 
iVlars  and  Jupiter— the  parts  of  one  vast  body 
which  has  burst  into  iragments,  that  revolve 
around  the  sun  at  distances  and  in  periods  not 
greatly  difierent  from  those  which  were  oiigi- 

lly  imposed  upon  the  common  mass. 

The  discovery  of  the  asteroid  Ceres  in  1801, 
by  the  Italian  Piazzi,  was  followed  by  that  of 
Pallas  in  iaU2,  by  Olbers;  of  Juno  in  1804, 
by  Harding;  and  of  Vesta  in  18U7,  by  Olbers. 
After  an  interval  of  nearly  40  years,  Hencke 
added  Astrcea  to  the  group  in  1845;  and  dur- 
ng  the  present  year  three  more  have  been  dis- 
covered, namely,  Hebe,  by  Hencke,  and  Iris 
nd  Flora,  by  Hind,  in  England.  The  cir- 
cumstance that  all  these  small  bodies,  (Vesta 
is  only  264  miles  in  diameter,)  revolve  in 
orbits  having  nearly  the  same  mean  distance 
from  the  sun,  greatly  confirms  the  supposition 
that  they  are  the  broken  fragments  of  a  larger 
planet,  and  render  it  highly  probable  that 
many  others  may  yet  be  discovered  which  be- 
ong  to  the  same  system. 

We  have  heard  but  little  of  the  performance 
of  Lord  Rosse's  six  feet  reflector,  except  that 
he  has  already  banished  the  nebular  hypolhe- 
from  the  domain  of  accurate  science.  The 
following  statement  will  be  new  and  gratifying 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  who 
take  an  interest  in  these  matters.  Dr.  Rob- 
nson,  the  astronomer  of  Armagh,  was  invited 
by  Lord  Rosse  to  witness  the  performance  of 
the  great  telescope. 

Of  the  planetary  bodies  none  were  visible 
except  D' Arrest's  comet  and  the  moon.  The 
former  when  viewed  March  10th,  presented 
nothing  remarkable  ;  the  brighter  portion  to- 
wards the  centre,  showed  no  abrupt  change  ol' 
light  which  might  indicate  a  solid  nucleus; 
there  was  no  resolvable  appearance  in  the 
coma;  and  the  very  minute  stars  with  which 
hat  part  of  the  sky  was  dotted,  were  visible 
almost  to  its  very  centre.  Only  one  view  of 
the  moon  was  obtained,  March  20th  ;  and  it 
was  shared  with  them  by  several  visiters,  who 
when  once  in  possession  of  the  telescope,  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  make  way  for  the 
astronomer.  The  fascination  of  the  sight  is 
indeed  such,  that  one  can  scarcely  withdraw 
the  eye :  Dr.  Robinson  therefore,  and  his 
friend,  had  but  little  time  for  observation.  He 
was  however,  much  interested  by  the  vicinity 


lof  the  craters   named    Hansteen  and   Mairan, 
[in  the   map  of  Beer   and    Maedler,  where,  be-   , 
sides   the  crowd   of  hills  described  by   them, 
there  are  an  infinity  of  others  not  visible  even 
in   the   three   feet,  but    looking  in  this  with  a    i 
power  of  5U0,  like  grains  of  sand.     Are  these   | 
the  fragments  ejected  from  the  crater?     If  so,    | 
and  if  they  occur  round  others,  it  would  ex-    i 
plain    what    had   always   presented   to   him   a    I 
great  difficulty.     The  lunar  craters  differ  wide-    ! 
ly  from  those  of  the  earth  ;  and   most  in  this,    ' 
that  their  depression  below  the  general  surface    [ 
is  enormously  greater   than   the  elevation   of 
their  walls  above  it,  while  the  area  of  the  hoi-    ' 
low  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  latter.    What    ; 
ihcn,  became  of  the   materials  that   had  once    j 
filled  it?     He  had  formerly  supposed  that  they    ' 
were  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state  when  ejected  ;    1 
but  the  fact  just  mentioned  seems  to  give  the    ' 
true  solution,  and  appears  to  account  for  iheni 
when  combined  with  the  feeble  gravity  of  the 
moon,  which  would  permit  the  exploded   frag- 
ments to   be  scattered   over  a  far  larger  space 
than  with  us.     Another    beautiful   object  was 
the  river-like  valley  that  runs  northward  from 
the  crater    Herodotus ;    its   raised   banks  and 
their  irregularities  were  easily  seen  ;  the  inter- 
nal  and  external   shadows   could    have    been 
satisfactorily    measured,    had    a     micrometer 
been   applied.     As  it  was,   the  much   greater 
breadth  of  the  former,  showed  at  a  glance  that 
this  strange  channel  was  sunk   deep  below  the 
lunar  surface.     Taking  as  a  standard  the  mea- 
sures given  there  by  Beer  and  Maedler,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  they  then  saw  without  difficulty 
spaces  of  eighty  or  ninety  yards." 

At  no  former  period,  has  there  been  almost 
constantly  directed  to  the  heavens,  the  untir- 
ing gaze  of  so  many  eminent  men,  aided  b^* 
such  powerful  instruments.  Our  own  country- 
men bid  fair  to  keep  pace  with  the  astronomers 
of  Europe  in  these  researches.  The  telescope 
at  Cambridge  is  probably  the  best  and  most 
powerful  refractor  which  has  ever  been  con- 
structed ;  while  the  system  of  observation 
which  has  been  arranged  at  the  Washington 
Observatory,  will,  if  executed  with  the  same 
ability  with  which  it  has  been  [ilanned,  place 
it  on  a  level  with  the  most  celebrated  ones  in 
Europe,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  rewarded  by 
discoveries  honourable  to  the  authors  and  to 
their  country. 


From  "A  Memoir  of  Mnry  Capper." 

To  Sarah  Grubb. 
Trosnant,  Eiglitii  mo.  16,  1608. 
Dear  Friend, — .\lthough  it  is  a  very  long 
time  since  we  had  any  visible  proof  that  we 
are  lemembered  of  each  other,  jet  I  cannot 
think  former  days  are  forgotten.  We  hear 
thou  art  the  mother  of  two  babes,  which  doubt- 
less claim  thy  maternal  care  and  tenderness; 
but  nevertheless  thy  faithful  dedication  of  heart 
to  a  gracious  Redeemer  continues.  Oh  I  this 
is  precious  to  those  who  love  the  God  of  their 
salvation.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  thou  art 
happily  united  to  one  of  the  Heavenly  Father's 
children  and  servants,  who  can  feel,  unite  and 
labour  with  thee.  While  I  write,  my  heart 
seems  warmed  with  a  salutation  of  love  and 
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encouragement  to  you,  dear  labourers  in  the 
harvest  of  the  Lord.  May  nothing  ever  dis- 
may or  discomfort  you  !  I  am  a  very  poor, 
unworthy  individual,  but  the  God  of  my  life 
has  been  marvellous  in  mercy  to  my  soul. 
When  the  enemy  has  pursued  as  a  lion,  the 
power  of  the  Lord  has  appeared  gloriously,  so 
that  I  can  speak  well  of  his  name;  and  all  thai 
is  spiritually  alive  within  me  craves,  that  the 
children  ol' men  may  seek  the  Lord,  and  know 
him  for  themselves. 

Thou  piobably  knowest  that,  since  Mary 
Beesley's  marriage,  I  have  been  mostly  with 
her.  Such  a  quiet  retreat,  1  have  considered 
a  tavourable  asylum,  as  my  health  has  lately 
been  precarious.  Indeed  1  have  abundant 
cause  to  be  humble,  and  as  dear  Ann  Pum- 
phrey  used  to  say,  to  be  good,  and  to  be  thank- 
ffil.  Dear  Ann  !  how  sweet  is  the  remembrance 
of  her.  With  unfeigned  affection,  1  subscribe, 
M.  Capper. 

London,  Fifth  month  22d,  1815.  The  Se- 
lect  Yearly  Meeting  met.  Many  are  the  va- 
cant seats  of  those  who  have  been  eminently 
useful  in  their  day  ;  but  with  humble  hope,  and 
confidence  in  redeeming,  sanctifying  power, 
we  look  towards  a  rising  generation,  many  of 
whom  appear  to  have  given  up  their  names, 
and  to  be  advancing  in  dedication  and  useful- 
ness. 

Some  tender  cautions  were  given,  with  re- 
spect to  those  benevolent  associaiions  in  which 
members  of  our  Society  are  now  so  conspicu- 
ous. There  was  a  fear  in  some  minds,  even 
while  they  rejoiced  in  the  spreading  of  know- 
ledge, the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  instruction  of  the  poor,  lest  a  danger  might 
secretly  lurk  in  the  pleasure  received  from 
eloquent  speeches,  and  flowing  language,  at 
the  public  meetings  of  these  associations  ;  es- 
pecially lest  our  dear  young  friends  should 
thereby  lose  their  relish  for  simplicity,  and  be 
gradually  drawn  from  the  love  of  silent  wait- 
ing in  our  meetings  for  worship  ;  that  waiting 
wherein  they  may  know  Jesus  to  be  in  the 
midst,  teaching  as  never  man  taught ;  and  by 
whom  we  have  access  to  the  Father.  There 
was  much  worthy  of  observation  in  these 
remarks. 

To  John  and  Sarah  Grubb. 

Birmingham,  Sixth  mo.  7th,  1817. 
My  dear  exercised  Friends, — 

I  seem  as  though  I  could  not  well  forbear 
to  communicate  a  little  of  my  feelings  towards 
you,  as  they  arise  in  freshness,  though  it  may 
be  but  in  a  very  small  measure  that  I  can  en- 
ter into  your  tribulated  stale.  A  petition  some- 
thing like  this  has  arisen  on  your  behalf:  O! 
Father,  help,  with  thy  holy  help,  thy  humble 
dedicated  servants  ;  sustain  them  continually 
through  heights  and  depths.  Their  conflicts 
are  fully  known  to  thee,  though  it  may  be, 
not  unto  any  fellow  mortal.  O !  when  the 
poor,  weak,  human  frame  is  overwhelmed,  and 
seems  ready  to  sink,  and  the  heart  to  fail,  may 
it  please  ihee  thou  source  of  true  consolation! 
to  be  the  strength  of  the  heart  ;  to  pour  in 
Gilead's  balm,  and  prove  thyself  their  Holy 
Physician  ! — Weak  a^d  solitary  as  I  am,  yet 


I  cannot  count  myself  dead,  so  long  as  I  am 
capable  of  leeling  an  interest  in  the  labours 
ol  those  who  are  actively  engaged.  May  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  be  in  tiie  midst  and  bless 
his  servants,  and  crown  his  own  works  !  1 
hope,  if  it  be  best,  that  a  little  respite  will  be 
given  you,  to  recruit  your  health  and  spirits. 
Depression  is  not  unusual  in  bodily  weakness; 
but  doubtless  there  is  a  sutfering  with  the 
church,  spiritually,  that  goes  yet  deeper;  ne- 
vertheless, my  precious  friends,  look  forward  ; 
the  end  will  crown  all  ;  because  you  do  know 
in  whom  ye  have  believed,  and  because  your 
Redeemer  liveth,  ye  shall  live  also. 

Mary  Capper. 

To  John  and  Sarah  Grubb. 

Birmingham,  Tenth  month,  1819. 

My  dear  Friends, — No  human  language, 
can,  1  believe,  fully  set  forth,  that  quickening, 
living  virtue,  which  unites  the  heart,  soul  and 
spirit  of  those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
cherish  his  redeeming  power  in  the  soul.  Sure- 
ly 1  was  I'avoured  to  leel  something  of  its  pre- 
cious influence  in  being  with  you  ;  and  since 
my  return  home,  I  have  often  thought  of  you, 
with  the  same  impression  of  your  deeply  hid- 
den, and  more  openly  manilesled  trials  and 
engagements.  Your  llle,  spiritual  and  natu- 
ral, with  all  that  you  are,  and  all  that  yoa 
have,  is  the  Lord's  ;  let  Him  do  what  seemelh 
Him  good  !  A  little  while  and  time  shall  be 
no  longer  I  Be  ol  good  cheer,  my  much  loved 
friends  !  press  on  meekly  and  steadily,  without 
overmuch  solicitude  :  trust  the  whole  rational 
creation,  and  your  own  souls,  as  quietly  as 
you  can,  or  may  obtain  faith  to  do,  into  the 
hands  of  a  faithlul  Creator.  He  woiketh  won- 
ders in  his  unfathomable  mercy. 

In  recurring  to  dear  J.  G.'s  impressive  e.\- 
ercise  of  spirit,  as  I  was  at  the  time,  so  have  I 
since  been,  led  to  trace  something  like  the  deep 
and  mournful  travail  of  Isaac  Penington,  when 
he  expresses  himself  thus  :  '  O  !  how  1  have 
prayed  for  the  lost  world  !  for  all  the  souls  ol 
mankind  !  how  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  unut- 
terable breathings  of  spirit  before  God,  and 
could  not  be  silenced,  until  he  quieted  or  satis- 
fied my  spirit,  of  the  righteousness  and  excel- 
lency of  His  will,  and  bid  me  leave  it  to 
Him'!' 

it  would  be  precious,  if  so  ordered,  that  you 
found  your  family  well,  whether  you  are  per- 
mitted to  rest  and  enjoy  your  domestic  com- 
forts for  a  shorter  or  longer  time.  May  Isra- 
el's Shepherd  protect  your  tender  lambs,  and 
bless  them  with  docile  spirits;  that  they  may 
be  kept  within  his  safe  enclosure,  and  come  to 
know  []im  for  themselves,  as  the  good  Shep- 
herd, who  cnreth  for  the  lambs,  or  the  little 
ones,  who  desire  to  love  Him,  and  to  obey  his 
voice.  To  your  dear  mother,  please  to  express 
my  tender  love;  advancing  age  has  its  trying 
weakness;  but  O  !  the  sustaining  comfort  of 
looking  to  a  Saviour's  love;  through  whom, 
even  in  our  weak  estate,  we  have  access  to 
God. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Christian  friends!  accept 
the  love  of  your  attached  friend, 

Mary  Capper. 


Vulcanized  India  Rubber. 

The  properties  which  India  rubber  acquires 
by  combination  with  sulphur  greatly  increase 
its  usefulness.  It  is  brought  into  use  for  rail- 
ways, lying  between  the  rail  or  the  chair  and 
the  sleeper;  lor  the  drag  and  buffer  springs, 
and  side-springs  of  railway  carriages,  wagons 
and  trucks  ;  (or  washers  for  steam,  gas,  and 
water-pipes,  being  permanently  elastic  at  low 
temperatures  as  well  as  at  very  high  ;  even 
for  steam-pipes  at  a  pressure  of  50  or  CO  Iba. 
to  the  inch,  they  have  formed  a  perfect  joint. 
A  Nasmyth  steam  hammer  of  5  tons  weight 
has  follen  200  limes  from  a  height  of  18  inch- 
es, on  a  piece  half  an  inch  thick,  and  2  inches 
square,  without  any  injury  to  the  form  or  elas- 
ticlly  of  the  rubber.  A  cannon-ball  resting  on 
a  piece  of  vulcanized  rubber  an  inch  thick,  has 
been  crushed  and  broken  without  leaving,  ex- 
cept upon  close  examination,  any  trace  of  its 
efliicts  on  the  rubber,  w  hen  a  hole  like  a  leech 
bite  might  be  found  which  had  closed  after  the 
blow.  The  layer  of  corrugated  rubber  which 
had  been  placed  between  the  rail  and  the  sleep- 
er, after  two  years  service  on  the  great  west- 
ern line,  betrayed  no  trace  of  injury  or  effect 
of  pressure. 

Upon  this  new  material  the  solvents  of  com- 
mon rubber  have  no  longer  the  action  of  sol- 
vents ;  the  rubber  slowly  absorbs  them,  but  is 
not  dissolved  by  them;  and  when  they  are 
evaporated,  it  regains  all  its  strength  and  elas- 
ticity. Its  elasticity  is  permanent  and  invari- 
able ;  no  cold  of  our  climate  has  any  power  to 
harden  it,  nor  the  heat  of  any  climate  to  injure 
it.  These  are  properties  which  cannot  fail  to' 
bring  it  extensively  into  use  in  the  mechanical 
arts. — Report  of  British  Association. 

Hints  to  Young  Women. — If  young  women 
waste  their  time  in  trivial  amusements,  in  the 
prime  season  for  amusement,  which  is  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty,  they  will  here- 
after regret  bitterly  the  loss,  when  they  come 
to  feel  themselves  inferior  in  knowledge  to  al- 
most  every  one  they  converse  with  ;  and  above 
all,  if  they  should  ever  be  mothers,  when  they 
feel  their  inability  to  direct  and  assist  the  pur- 
suits of  their  children,  they  will  then  find  igno- 
rance a  severe  mortification,  and  a  real  evil. 
Let  it  animate  their  industry,  and  let  not  a 
modest  opinion  of  their  capacities  be  a  discour- 
agement to  their  endeavours  after  knowledge. 
A  moderate  understanding,  with  diligent  and 
direct  application,  will  go  farther  than  a  more 
lively  genius,  if  attended  with  that  impatience 
and  inattention  which  too  often  attend  quick 
parts.  It  is  not  for  want  of  capacity  that  so 
many  women  are  such  trifling  and  insipid 
companions,  so  ill-qualified  for  the  friendship 
and  conversation  of  a  sensible  man,  or  for  the 
task  of  instructing  or  governing  a  family;  it 
is  often  the  neglect  of  exercising  the  talents 
they  really  have,  and  from  omitting  to  culti- 
vate a  relish  for  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gions improvement.  By  this  neglect,  they  lose 
the  sincerest  of  pleasures,  which  would  remain 
when  almost  every  other  forsook  them,  of 
which  neither  fortune  nor  age  could  deprive 
them,   and  which   would   be  a  comfort  and  re- 
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source  in  almost  every  possible  situation  in 
life. — Extract. 


How  to  Get  Hid  of  Care.— U  you  laugh 
your  cares  away,  they  will  be  sure  lo  come 
back  again.  If  you  strive  to  drown  them,  you 
will  find  them  amphibious.  They  will  spawn 
in  the  muddy  waters  of  intemperance,  and 
multiply  a  thousand  fold.  The  better  way  to 
get  rid  of  care,  is  to  sit  down  calmly  and 
cooly,  and  reflect  upon  the  cause  of  it.  If  the 
cause  can  be  removed,  see  that  it  is  done  im- 
mediately. If  it  arises  from  any  bad  habit  of 
your  own,  see  that  the  habit  be  conquered  cost 
what  it  may.  If  it  be  an  nnavoidable  trouble, 
then  there  is  only  this  remedy:  "Cast  your 
care  on  the  Lord,  for  he  carelh  for  you." 
That  is,  trust  in  him.  Let  no  trouble  break 
up  your  confidence  in  his  goodness.  Believe 
that  he  will  do  all  things  well, — that  he  will  at 
last  bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  light  out  of 
darkness;  and  let  tliis  comfort  you  when  every- 
thing else  fails. — Boston  Transcript. 


Good  Yield  of  Potatoes. — Henry  Hall,  an 
Englishman,  rented  last  year  one  acre  and 
one  rood  of  ground,  one  and  a-half  miles  from 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  one  acre  of  which  he 
raised  more  than  400  bushels  of  superior  Pink- 
eye and  Mercer  potatoes, — the  result,  not  of 
high  manuring,  but  of  systematic  and  tho- 
rough cullivalion.  The  spade  was  the  only 
implement  used  in  preparing  the  ground.  The 
tubers  were  planted  early,  in  drills,  and  very 
close,  and  the  ground  kept  perfectly  clean. — 
J.  Townsend. 


We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  pain- 
ful truth. 


THS  TRISND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  4,  1847. 


Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  received 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, from  which  we  take  the  following  infor- 
mation. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  convened  as  usual  at 
Whitewater,  on  Fifth-day,  the  30th  of  the 
Ninth  month.  The  number  of  Friends  in  at- 
tendance was  large.  Epistles  were  received 
from  the  Yearly  Meetings  on  this  continent, 
and  from  London  and  Dublin  Yearly  Meet- 
ings. 

From  the  summaries  of  the  Reports  receiv- 
ed from  the  respective  Quarterly  Meetings,  it 
appears,  that  notwithstanding  the  deficiencies 
which  are  manifested,  a  good  degree  of  con- 
cern is  maintained  by  many,  to  support  the 
various  testimonies  of  our  Religious  Society, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  queries. 

The  committee  appointed  last  year  to  visit 
the  quarterly  and  other  subordinate  meetings, 
made  report,  and  was  continued. 

The  report  from  White-lick  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, informed  Uiat  two  of  its  Monthly  Meetings 
were  "  united  in  requesting  the  privilege  of 
holding  a  Quarterly  Meeting;"  and  a  committee 


was  appointed  to  attend  White-lick  Quarterly 
Meeting,  and  its  Monthly  Meetings,  to  report 
iheir  sense  of  the  propriety  of  granting  the  re- 
quest. A  similar  request  contained  in  the  report 
from  Western  Quarterly  Meeting,  that  Salem 
and  Pleasant  Plain  Monthly  Meetmgs,  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  a  Quarterly  Meeting  at  Salem, 
Henry  county,  Iowa,  on  the  third  Seventh-day 
in  the  Second,  Fifth,  Eighth,  and  Ele- 
venth months,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Salem  Quarterly  Meeting,  was  granted  ;  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  attend  the  opening 
of  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  visit  all  its 
subordinate  meetings.  [This  makes  the  14ih 
Quarterly  Meeting  belonging  lo  Indiana  Yearly 
Meeting.] 

The  discipline  upon  the  subject  of  "  burials" 
was  changed,  so  that  "a  meeting  for  Divine 
worship  shall  be  held  on  those  solemn  occa- 
sions :"  and  it  was  recommended  "  that  the 
meeting  be  held  either  at  the  house  \vhere  the 
decease  takes  place,  or  at  the  meeting-house 
where  the  interment  is  intended  to  be  made, 
as  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Monthly 
Meeting  to  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  bu- 
rials may  believe  to  be  best." 

By  the  report  of  the  "  General  Boarding 
School  Comuiittee,"  it  appears  that  "  the  school 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the 
7th  of  Sixth  month  last,  and  closed  on  the 
17th  of  Ninth  month,  making  a  session  of  fif- 
teen weeks."  "  Regulations  have  been  adopt- 
ed for  the  government  of  the  School,  and  the 
progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  satisfac- 
tory." 

From  the  report  of  the  "  General  Cominit- 
tee  on  Education,"  it  appears  that  there  are 
within  the  limits  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting, 
8517  children  of  a  suitable  age  to  go  to  school ; 
of  whom  2642  are  taught  in  schools  under  the 
care  of  Friends ;  448y  taught  in  schools  not 
under  the  care  of  Friends ;  and  but  3  children 
who  are  not  in  the  way  of  receiving  instruc- 
tion. There  are  80  schools  under  the  care  of 
Friends,  which  are  in  operation  for  different 
periods  throughout  the  year,  varying  from 
three  to  twelve  months. 

Interesting  reports  were  received  and  read 
from  the  "  Committee  on  Indian  concerns," 
and  the  "  Committee  on  the  concerns  of  the 
People  of  Colour." 

In  the  former  it  is  stated,  that  the  school 
for  the  Indian  children  has  been  kept  up  with- 
out vacation  the  past  year.  "  About  64  chil- 
dren have  received  instruction;  many  of  whom 
read  and  write,  and  study  arithmetic  and  geo- 
graphy,— the  most  of  whom  have  made  satis- 
factory progress.  Those  that  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  read  one  or  more  lessons  in  the 
Scriptures  each  day."  From  the  latter  report 
it  appears  that  "  the  coloured  people  within  the 
limits  of  West-branch  Quarter,  brought  there 
by  the  executor  of  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
have  had  the  assistance  of  Friends  of  that 
Branch,  in  procuring  homes  of  their  own  in 
some  instances,  &c.  The  executor  has  paid 
them  the  mV;iey  which  he  had  in  his  hands 
that  was  con'Jing  to  them,  and  placed  the  sell- 
ing of  their  lands,  (which  they  were  prevented 
from  settling  on  last  year,)  imdcr  the  agency 
of  those  who  are  not  in  membership  with  us. 
We  may  here  remark  that  the  opposition  in 


the  inhabitants  to  their  settling  amongst  them, 
has  much  abated  since  last  year."* 

Essays  of  epistles  to  the  other  Yearly  Meet- 
ings were  read,  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
signed  and  ibrwarded. — The  meeting  conclud- 
ed "  10  meet  at  the  usual  time  and  place,  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will." 

*  For  notices  of  the  emancipated  slaves  of  John 
Randolph,  see  vol.  19  of  "The  Friend,"  pages  140. 
.343.  381 ;  which  will  more  fully  e.\plain  this  account. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  Sixth-day,  the  lOth  instant,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  the 
same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. — And  the  Vis- 
iting Committee  attend  at  the  school  on  Sev- 
enth-day, the  4th  instant. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1847. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  W.  H.  H.  Glass,  P.  M ,  Carthage,  In- 
diana, from  Henry  Henley,  51)  cents,  to  52,  vol.  20; 
from  Elias  Henley,  50  cents,  lo  13,  vol.  20  ;  of  Amos 
E.  Kiiiiberly,  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  84,  vols.  20  and 
21,  and  $2  tor  another  purpose;  of  P.  Boyce,  Waits, 
field,  Vt ,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  of  J.  Holloway,  P.  M.,  Flushing, 
Ohio,  from  Ascnath  Wood,  $1,  to  13,  vol.  21,  then  to 
stop. 

WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  a  Boys'  School 
under  the  care  of  "  The  Overseers  of  the  Pub- 
lic School  founded  by  Charter  in  the  town  and 
county  of  Philadelphia."  Application  may  be 
made  to  George  Slewardson,  No  90  Arch  St., 
or  Charles  Y^arnall,  No.  30  South  Twelfth 
street. 

Philad.,  Eleventh  month. 

WANTED 
A  well  qualified  male  teacher,  member  of 
Society,  to  lake  charge  of  Friends'  School  at 
Fallsington,  Bucks  county,  during  the  ensuing 
winter.  Application  can  be  made  to  James 
Moon,  or  Josiah  Comfort. 

WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


An  apprentice  to  the  Retail  Drug  and  Pre-;; 
scription  business.  Apply  at  No.  160  South-i| 
Second  street. 

WANTED  an  assistant  in  ihe  Drug  busi-  I 
ness.     Apply  at  84  Arch  street.  > 
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Sir  George  Simoson's  Overlami  Journey  Round 
Uie  WorW, 


Leaving  Fort  Carlton  on  ilie  19th  of  July, 
they  enjoyed  a  buffalo  hunt,  which  appears  io 
be  a  game  of  mere  slaughter  ;  '  and  then  come 
into  play  the  science  and  art  of  curing  what 
has  been  l<illed.  Sometimes  dried  meat  is 
preferred,  the  bones  being  taken  out,  and  the 
flesh  hung  up  in  tlie  sun ;  but  if  pemmican  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  lean,  after  being 
dried,  is  nounded  into  dust,  which  being  put 
into  a  bag  made  of  the  hide,  is  enriched  with 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  melted  fat.'  On 
this  food  the  traveller  lives  very  well  ;  although 
occasionally  there  are  scenes  of  famine  as  well 
as  repletion.  'In  the  year  1820,  when  win- 
tering at  Athabasca  Lake,  our  provisions  fell 
short  at  the  establishment,  and  on  Iwo  or  three 
occasions  I  went  for  three  whole  days  and 
nights  without  having  a  single  morsel  to  swal- 
low ;  but  then,  again,  I  was  one  cA'  a  party  of 
eleven  men  and  one  woman  who  discussed 
three  ducks  and  twenty-two  geese  at  a  sitting. 
On  the  Saskatchewan  the  daily  rations  are 
eight  pounds  of  meal  ahead,  whereas  in  other 
districts,  our  people  have  been  sent  on  long 
journeys  with  nothing  but  a  pint  of  meal  and 
some  parchment  for  their  sustenance.' 

Fort  Edniondlon  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
as  large  as  England,  yet  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  less  than  seventeen  thousand  natives. 
Leaving  this  place,  the  ground  began  to  rise 
more  perceptibly,  and  the  scenery  to  assume 
a  wilder  character,  while  even  the  willow  and 
poplar  disappeared,  '  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  the  black,  straight,  naked  stem  of  the 
pine,  shooting  up  to  an  unbroken  height  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  ;  while  the  sombre 
light,  as  it  glimmered  along  numberless  vistas 
of  natural  columns,  recalled  to  the  imagination 
the  gloomy  shades  of  an  assemblage  of  vener- 
able cathedrals.'  At  length,  'about  seien 
hours  of  hard  work  brought  us  to  the  height 
of  land,  the  hinge,  as  it  were,  between  the  east- 


ern and  the  western  waters.  We  bieakfasted 
on  the  level  isthmus,  which  did  not  exceed 
lijurteen  puces  in  width,  filling  our  kettles  for 
this  our  lonely  meal  at  once  from  the  crystal 
sources  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan, while  these  feeders  of'wo  opposite  oceans, 
iniirmuriiig  over  their  teiis  of  mossy  stones, 
as  if  to  bid  each  other  a  long  farewell,  could 
hardly  fail  to  attune  our  minds  to  the  subli- 
mity of  the  scene.' 

'i'he  descent  of  the  mountains  towards  the 
Pacific  is  beautifully  described,  but  with  little 
of  human  interest,  if  we  accept  the  scantiness 
of  the  travellers'  supplies  of  food,  only  indif- 
ferently assisted  by  boiled  moss  and  '  cakes  of 
hips  and  haws,'  and  of  an  almost  tasteless  bulb 
called  kamma.  These  delicacies  are  gather- 
ed and  prepared  by  the  women,  while  the  men 
occasionally  do  worse  than  lounge.  '  In  one 
tent  a  sight  presented  itself  which  was  equally 
novel  and  unnatural.  Surrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  spectators,  a  party  of  fellows  were  playing 
at  cards,  obtained  in  the  Snake  Country  from 
some  American  trappers;  and  a  more  melan- 
choly exemplification  of  the  influence  of  civili- 
zation on  barbarism  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
than  the  apparently  scientific  eagerness  with 
which  these  naked  and  hungry  savages  thumb- 
ed and  turned  'he  black  and  greasy  jiasle- 
board.'  After  passing  Fort  Colvile,  they  em- 
barked on  the  Columbia,  and  suffering  much 
from'  the  heat,  arrived  in  due  time  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  river  in  the  Pacific. 

Sir  Georue  now  proceeded  on  a  long  voy- 
age along  the  coast  to  Sitka,  and  here  the 
character  of  the  savages  appears  to  change, 
n  the  fleet  that  swarmed  around  us  we  ob- 
rved  two  peculiarly  neat  canoes,  with  four- 
teen paddles  each,  which  savoured  very  strong- 
ly of  honeymoon.  Each  carried  a  young 
couple,  who,  both  in  dress  and  demeanour, 
vere  evidently  a  newly-married  pair.  The  gen- 
lemen  were  lavishing  their  little  attentions  on 
he  ladies,  to  the  Obvious  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  The  brides  were  young  and  pretty, 
lasleftilly  decked  out  with  beads,  bracelets, 
anklets,  and  various  ornaments  in  their  hair, 
and,  above  all,  with  blankets  so  sweet,  and 
sound,  and  clean,  that  they  could  not.  be  other- 
wise than  new.  The  bridegrooms  were  smart, 
active,  handsome  fellows,  all  as  fine  as  a  holi- 
day, and  more  particularly  proud  of  their  tur- 
bans of  while  calico.'  The  followjpg  is  e.^- 
iremely  curious  : — '  In  addition  to  the  mode  of 
dressing  the  hair,  the  people  of  this  coast  have 
several  other  peculiarities,  which  appear  to  in- 
dicate an  Asiatic  origin  In  taking  a  woman 
to  wife,  the  husband  buys  her  from  her  father 
for  a  price  as  his  perpetual  properly  ;  so  that, 
if  she  separate  from  him,  whether  through  his 
fault  or  her  own,  she  can  never  marry  another 
during  his  life.     Again,  with  respect  to  fiinc- 


!rals  :  the  corpse,  after  being  kept  for  several 
Jdays,  is  consumed  by  fire,  while  the  widow,  if 
any  there  be.  rests  her  head  on  the  body  till 
I  dragged  from  the  flames,  rather  dead  than 
I  alive,  by  her  relatives.  If  the  poor  creature 
I  recovers  from  the  effects  of  this  species  of  sul- 
j  tee,  she  collects  the  ashes  of  her  deceased  lord 
land  njaster,  which  she  carries  about  her  per- 
son for  three  long  years;  and  any  levity  on 
her  part  during  this  period,  or  even  any  defi- 
ciency in  grief,  renders  her  an  outcast  forever.' 
Here  is  a  true  Arabian  trait : — '  If  a  stray  ene- 
my, who  may  find  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
one  of  their  camps,  can  proceed,  before  he  is 
recognized,  to  the  chief's  lodge,  he  is  safe, 
both  in  person  and  property,  on  the  easy  con- 
dition of  making  a  small  present  to  his  protec- 
tor. The  guest  remains  as  long  as  he  [ileases, 
enjoying  the  festivity  of  the  village  ;  and  when 
he  wishes  to  depart,  he  carries  away  his  pro- 
perty untouched,  together  with  a  present  fully 
equal  to  what  he  himself  may  have  given.' 
The  savages  along  the  whole  coast  live  well, 
having  no  want  of  fish,  berries,  sea-weed  and 
venison. 

'  According  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my  jour- 
nal, this  labyrinth  of  waters  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  powers  of  steam.  In  the  case 
of  a  sailing  vcssc!,  our  delays  and  dangers 
would  have  been  tripled  and  quadrupled — a 
circumstance  which  raised  my  estimate  of  Van- 
couver's skill  and  perseverance  at  every  step 
of  my  progress.  After  the  arrival  of  the  emi- 
grants from  Red  River,  their  guide,  a  Cree  of 
the  name  of  Bras  Croche,  took  a  short  trip  in 
the  Beaver.  When  asked  what  he  thought  of 
her — "  Don't  ask  me,"  was  his  reply ;  "  I  can- 
not speak:  my  friends  vvill  say  that  I  tell  lies 
when  I  let  them  know  what  I  have  .seen  ;  In- 
dians are  fools,  and  know  nothing;  I  can  see 
that  the  iron  machinery  makes  the  ship  to  go, 
but  I  cannot  see  what  makes  the  iron  machin- 
ery itself  to  go."  A  savage  stands  nearly  as 
much  in  awe  of  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  as  of 
steam  itself;  and  if  he  once  puts  his  cross  to 
any  writing,  he  has  rarely  been  known  to  vio- 
late the  engagement  which  such  writing  is 
supposed  to  embody  or  to  sanction.  To  him 
the  very  look  of  black  and  white  is  a  powerful 
"medicine."'  A  dreadful  system  of  slavery 
prevails  on  the  north-west  const.  'These 
thralls  are  just  as  much  the  propeity  of  their 
masters  as  so  many  dogs,  with  this  difference 
against  them,  that  a  man  of  cruelly  and  ferocity 
enjoys  a  more  exquisite  pleasure  in  tasking,  or 
starving,  or  torturing,  or  killing  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, than  in  treating  any  one  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  a  similar  way.  Even  in  the  most  incle- 
ment weather,  a  mat  or  a  piece  of  deer-skin  is 
the  slave's  only  clothing,  whether  by  day  oj 
by  night,  whether  under  cover  or  in  the  open 
air.     To  eat  without  permission,  in  the  very 
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midst  of  an  abundance  which  his  toil  has  pro- 
cured, is  as  much  as  his  miserable  life  is 
worth  ;  and  the  only  permission  which  is  ever 
vouchsafed  to  him,  is  to  pick  up  the  otTal  ihrown 
out  by  his  unfeeling  and  imperious  lord.  Whe- 
ther in  open  war,  or  in  secret  assassinaiion, 
this  cold  and  liungry  wretch  invariably  occu- 
pies the  post  of  danger.'  The.-ic  slaves  are 
often  subjected  to  the  most  IVigbtlul  cruel- 
lies. 

From  Sitka  Sir  George  relracrd  liis  path  lo 
Vancouver,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Monterey 
in  California.  The  horrors  still  perpetrated  in 
this  country  by  the  Spaniards,  are  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  liurope,  but  to  human  nature. 
'  Wlien  the  incursions  of  the  savages  have  ap- 
peared to  render  a  crusade  necessury,  the  al- 
cade  of  the  neighbourhood  summons  from 
iwelve  to  twenty  colonists  to  serve,  either  in 
person  or  by  substitute,  on  horseback ;  and 
one  of  the  Ibreign  residents,  when  nominated, 
about  three  years  before,  preferred  the  alter- 
'  native  of  joining  the  party  himself,  in  order  to 
see  something  of  the  interior.  After  a  ride  of 
thiee  days,  they  reached  a  village,  whose  in- 
habitants, for  all  that  the  crusaders  knew  to 
the  contrary,  might  have  been  as  innocent  in 
the  matter  as  themselves.  But,  even  without 
any  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  tramp  of  the 
horses  was  a  symptom  not  lo  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  savages  ;  and  accordingly,  all  that 
could  run,  comprising  of  course  all  that  could 
possibly  be  criminal,  (led  for  their  lives.  Of 
those  who  remained,  nine  persons,  all  females, 
were  tied  lo  trees,  christened,  and  shot.  With 
great  difficulty  and  considerable  danger,  my  in- 
formant saved  one  old  woman,  by  conducting 
her  to  a  short  distance  from  the  accursed  scene; 
and  even  there  he  had  to  shield  the  creature's 
miserable  life  by  drawing  a  pistol  against  one 
of  her  merciless  pursuers.  She  ultimately  es- 
caped, though  not  without  seeing  a  near  rela- 
tive, a  handsome  youth,  who  had  been  captur- 
ed, slaughtered  in  cold  blood  before  her  eyes, 
with  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  regenera- 
tion still  glistening  on  his  brow;'  Yet  the 
Spaniards  of  tlie  Pacific  are  very  different  be- 
ings  among  themselves.  '  Of  the  women,  with 
their  witchery  of  manner,  it  is  not  easy,  or  ra- 
ther it  is  not  possible,  for  a  stranger  to  speak 
with  impartiality,  inasmuch  as  our  self-love  is 
naturally  enlisted  in  favour  of  those  who.  in 
every  look,  tone,  and  gesture,  have  apparently 
no  other  end  in  view  than  the  pleasure  of 
pleasing  us.  With  ri'gard,  however,  lo  their 
physical  charms,  as  distinguished  from  the  ad- 
ventitious accomplishiTients  of  education,  it  is 
difficult  even  for  a  willing  pen  lo  exaggerate. 
Independently  of  feeling  or  motion,  tlieir  spark- 
ling eyes  and  glossy  hair  are  in  fbemselveS 
sufficient  to  negative  the  idea  of  tameness  or 
insipidity  ;  while  their  sylph-like  forms  evolve 
fresh  graces  at  every  step,  and  their  eloquent 
features  eclipse  their  own  inherent  comeliness 
ty  the  higher  beauty  of  expression.  Though 
doubtless  fully  conscious  of  their  uttractii 
yet  the  women  of  California,  lo  their  credit  be 
it  spoken,  do  not  '•  before  their  mirrors  count 
the  time,*"  being,  on  the  contrary,  by  far  the 
more  industrious  'lialf  of  the  population.  In 
California,  such  a  thing  as  a  while  servant  is 
absolutelv^nkiwwfl,  inasmuch  as  neither  mtin 


nor  woman  will  barter  freedom  in  a  country 
where  provisions  are  actually  a  drug,  and 
clothes  almost  a  superfluity  ;  and  accordingly, 
in  the  absence  of  intelligent  assistance,  the 
first  ladies  of  the  province,  more  particularly 
when  treated,  as  they  too  seldom  are  by  native 
husbiinds,  with  kindness  and  consideration, 
discharge  all  the  lighter  duties  of  iheii  house- 
holds with  cheerfulness  and  piide.  Nor  does 
their  plain  and  simple  dress  savour  much  ol 
the  labour  of  the  toilet.  'I'hey  «ear  a  gown 
sufficiently  short  to  display  their  neatly-turned 
bot  and  ankle,  in  their  white  stockings  and 
jiack  shoes,  while,  perversely  enough,  ihey 
bandage  their  heads  in  a  handkerchiel,  so  as 
)  conceal  all  their  hair  except  a  single  loop 
n  either  cheek  ;  lound  their  shoulders,  more- 
over, they  twist  or  swathe  a  shawl,  throwing 
over  all,  when  they  walk  or  go  to  mass,  the 
beaiililul  and  mysterious  mantilla." 
'  The  men  are  generally  tall  and  handsome, 
hile  their  dress  is  far  more  showy  and  elabo- 
rate than  that  of  the  women.  .  .  .  Implicit  obe- 
dience and  profound  respect  are  shown  by 
children,  even  after  they  are  grown  up,  towards 
their  parents.  A  son,  though  himseli'lhe  head 
of  a  family,  never  presumes  to  sit,  or  smoke, 
or  remain  covered  in  the  presence  of  his  fa- 
ther; nor  does  the  daughter,  whether  married 
or  unmarried,  enter  into  too  great  familiarity 
ith  iho  mother.  With  this  exception,  the 
Californians  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  re- 
straints of  etiquette  :  generally  speaking,  all 
classes  associate  together  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity ;  and  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  the 
festival  of  the  saint  after  whom  one  is  named, 
or  the  day  of  one's  marriage,  tho.se  who  can 
afford  the  expense  give  a  grand  ball,  generally 
n  the  open  air,  to  the  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
ng  conmiunity.'  The  Californians,  in  fine, 
ate  happy,  hospitable,  indolent,  and  ignorant  ; 
nd  their  dominion,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir 
George  Simpson,  is  destined  very  soon  to  fall 
out  of  their  nerveless  hands  into  those  of  either 
the  Rnulish  or  Americans. 


(To 
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The  Britnimia  Tunnel  Bridge  over  the  Sknai 
Straits. 

The  construction  of  a  railway  from  London 
to  Holyhead  at  the  western«point  of  the  Island 
of  Anglesea,  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  bold- 
est projects  on  record  ;  namely,  of  crossing 
the  Straits  of  Meriai,  in  a  hollow  iron  tube,  at 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  leet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water.  It  is  in  fact 
an  attempt  to  make  a  colossal  hollow  girder 
of  iron  460  feel  long,  of  sufficient  strength  and 
size  to  support  itself,  and  to  bear  the  addition- 
al burden  of  the  railway  trains.  This  tube  is 
to  be  of  a  rectimgulai  shape;  that  form  being 
ascertained  to  be  much  stronger  than  a  circular 
or  elliptical  tube.  The  piers  which  support 
this  iron  girder  are  to  be  2.H)  feet  high,  or  70 
feet  hijiber  than  the  iniyper  surface  of  the  lubes. 
This  height  is  necessary  for  the  suspension  of 
the  temporary  iron  chains,  which  are  lo  be 
ihrown  across  to  enable  the  workmen  to  raise 
the  iron  Uibe  lo  its  plftee.     They  are  then  lo 


be  taken  down,  as  it  is  intended  to  trust  to  the 
sheer  strength  of  the  iron  framing  of  the  gird- 
er. The  engineer,  the  celebrated  Robert  Ste- 
phenson, being  questioned  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Railway  company,  whether  a  lube  of  so  large 
a  span  as  4.50  leet  would  bear  the  trains  and 
withstand  the  vibration,  replied: — 

"  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  never  de.signed  the  chains  should  form  an 
essential  part  of  the  permanent  structure;  they 
were  originally  proposed,  not  for  supporting 
the  lube,  but  lor  raising  it.  As  we  proceeded, 
I  lound  that,  by  incrfasing  the  weight  and  size 
—  or  rather,  1  should  say,  the  weight  only,  for 
the  size  has  never  been  altered — we  could  dis- 
pense wilh  the  chains  altogether ;  I  believe  that 
It  may  be  looked  upon  as  fully  settled,  that,  as 
respects  the  strength  of  the  bridge,  the  chains 
would  rather  be  a  deterioration  than  other- 
wise. As  regards  vibration,  there  are  certain- 
ly various  opinions;  but,  lor  my  own  pari,  I 
think  that  no  vibration  at  all  will  be  felt. 
My  reason  is,  the  relative  ratio  of  the  weights 
of  the  tube  and  the  trains.  Take,  for  instance 
a  train  of  even  100  Ions,  then,  as  the  lube  is 
lo  be  1200  Ions  weight,  I  ask  whether  with 
such  relative  weights,  the  lube  is  likely  to  be 
thrown  into  vibralion  ?  I  say  it  is  impossible. 
If  the  ratio  of  weights  v\ere  reversed — if,  for 
instance,  the  train  should  be  1200,  and  the 
lube  J 00,  such  vibralion  would,  undoubtedly, 
arise.  I  believe  that  the  tube  will  be  as  firm 
as  a  rock — that  it  will  suffer  no  vibration  at 
all  ;  at  least,  not  more  than  everything  does 
over  which  a  train  passes. 

"  We  quote  the  following  description  of  this 
stupendous  work,  in  its  present  state  of  pro- 
gress, from  the  letter  of  a  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Examiner  : 

"  If  we  suppose  ourselves  stationed  in  a  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  Menai  Straits,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  distant  from  the  new  bridge  on  the 
south  side,  and  suppose  it  finished,  we  shall 
see  a  wonder  of  the  world  of  this  kind.  First, 
there  is  the  middle  pier  rising  out  of  the  water, 
founded  on  ihe  Britannia  Rock,  after  which 
the  bridge  is  named.  This  rock  can  be  seen 
at  low  water.  The  breadth  of  this  pier  is  62 
ft.  by  53  ft.-  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The 
blocks  of  stone  are  7  and  8  leet  long  by  3  and 
4  ft.  in  breadth  and  deepness,  and  they  rise 
stone  upon  stone,  until  the  pier  is  230  It.  high. 
At  the  distance  of  460  ft.  on  each  side  of  this 
centre  pier  there  rise,  near  the  water's  edge, 
two  other  piers  of  the  same  gigantic  breadth 
and  heighlh  ;  while  on  each  side  of  these  two 
piers,  at  the  distance  of  250  feet,  there  rise 
two  walls.  Continuing  outwards,  Ihe  wall  on 
our  right  hand,  on  the  Carnarvon  shore,  does 
not  extend  its  ponderous  bulk  far  back,  for  the 
land  is  high  and  bold,  and  the  railway  comes 
along  its  elevated  brow,  and  at  once  lays  hold 
of  the  bridge.  But  on  our  left  hand,  which  is 
ihc  Anglesea  shore,  Ihe  wall  is  the  fori  head 
and  end  of  a  mighty  embankment,  on  which 
Ihe  railway  is  raised  to  the  level  of  the  bridge. 
There,  then,  arc  the  four  spaces  before  u.", 
across  which,  in  the  iron  tubes,  Ihe  railway  is 
laid,  namely,  two  spaces  on  eacli  side  of  the 
centre  pier,  of  460  ft.  each  (lot  the  reader  mea- 
sure 460  fl.  on  a  street  or  on  n  road,  and  he 
will  wonder  at  the  vaslness  of  this  structure)  ; 
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and  two  more  spaces,  of  25l»  ft.  respectively, 
at  each  end.  The  lubes  are  eight  in  number, 
each  of  ihem  :iU  ft.  on  the  exterior  side,  and 
27  ft.  high  in  the  interior.  Each  is  14  ft. 
wide,  and  they  are  laid  in  couples  pnralle!  to 
each  other.  In  the  whole,  with  the  breadth  of 
the  piers  and  the  landward  buildings,  the 
length  of  the  bridge  is  one-third  of  a  mile.  In 
height,  the  three  piers  arc,  as  already  said, 
230  ft.  Measuring  from  low-water  mark  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lubes,  the  height  is  i:^0  ft., 
the  tubes  being  :-iO  fi.  o:)  the  side,  and  the  pier 
70  ft.  above  their  upper  surface.  As  orna- 
ments to  the  two  walls  which  rise  upon  each 
shore,  are  four  lions,  two  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge.  The  linns  contain  about  8.i0(l  cubic 
feet  of  stone.  'J'hey  lie  couched,  and  \et  the 
height  of  each  is  12  ft.;  the  greatest  breadih 
across  the  body  is  9  ft.  ;  the  length  2.5  ft.  ;  the 
breadih  of  each  paw  2  ft.  4  in.  The  tubes  are 
made  of  plates  of  iron  of  various  thicknesses, 
riveted  together.  The  iron  increases  in  thick- 
ness as  we  proceed  towards  the  centre.  The 
roofs  of  the  tubes  are  formed  of  cells,  and  also 
the  floors.  These  cells  are  formed  of  iron 
plates  set  on  edge,  the  cells  of  tlie  roof  being 
within  a  fraction  of  I  foot  9  inches  square, 
and  those  of  the  floor  being  1  foot  9  inches 
wide,  and  2  ft.  3  in.  deep.  The  rails  on  which 
the  trains  run  are  laid  on  the  cells  of  the  floor. 
The  flat  bottom,  the  two  upright  sides,  and  the 
flat  roof  of  each  tube  ate  formed  of  plates,  the 
thinnest  of  which  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
the  thickest,  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The 
weight  of  each  of  the  four  long  tubes  will  be 
about  1300  tons;  the  weight  of  each  of  the 
four  short  ones,  about  600  tons.  In  the  whole 
there  will  be  at  least  7G00  tons  of  iron  used. 
The  masonry  was  contracted  for  by  B.  J.  No- 
well  and  Co.',  at  El-'IO.OOO;  but,  from  altera- 
tions in  the  plans,  it  will  cost  £200,0(10.  They 
expect  to  finish  the  masonry  by  August,  184^. 
It  will  contain  1,. 500,000  cubic  feet  of  stone." 


I  had  understood  him  correctly,  as  having  sla- 
jled  that  the  jVerf(/i<c  contained  so  little  of  solid 
I  material,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  little 
:else  than  a  mass  of  animated  sea- water?  On 
'  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  remark- 
I  ed  that  it  would  have  saved  him  many  a  pound 
!  had  he  known  tiiat  sooner,  for  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  employing  his  men  and  horses  in 
carting  away  large  quantities  of  jelly-fish  from 
the  shores,  and  using  them  as  a  manure  on 
his  farm,  and  he  now  believed  they  could  have 
been  of  little  more  real  use  than  an  equal 
weight  of  sea-water.  Assuming  that  as  much 
I  as  one  ton  weight  o(  Medusa;  recently  thrown 
on  the  beach  had  been  carted  away  in  one 
load,  it  will  be  found  that  according  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Prof  Owen,  the  entire  quantity 
of  solid  material  would  be  only  about  four 
pounds,  an  amount,  which,  if  compressed,  the 
farmer  might  with  ease  have  carried  home  in 
one  ol'  his  coat-pockets." 


M  E  D  U  S  ^5. 

In  a  late  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Natural 
History,  an  English  Periodical,  is  a  brief  criti. 
cal  notice  of"  Introduction  to  Zoology,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  Robert  Paterson,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of 
Belfast."  After  some  judicious  remarks  in 
recommendation  of  the  study  of  natural  histo- 
ry, and  highly  approving  the  work  under  re- 
vision, the  article  thus  concludes: — 

"  We  conclude  with  the  following  anecdote 
from  the  work,  both  as  a  specimen  of  its  popu- 
lar manner,  and  as  proving  very  strikinglv 
how  important  an  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  lower  objects  of  creation,  in  quar- 
ters seemingly  the  most  remote  from  being 
affected  by  them,  may  often  prove.  With 
regard  to  the  Medusce,  we  may  mention  an 
anecdote  which  we  learned  from  an  eminent 
zoologist,  now  a  professor  in  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish Universities.  He  had  a  few  years  ago 
been  delivering  some  zoological  lectures  in  a 
seaport  town  in  Scotland,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  had  adverted  to  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable points  in  the  economy  of  the  Aca- 
lepha.  After  the  lecture,  a  farmer  who  had 
been  present  came  forward,  and  inquired  if  he 


From  the  Gennnmoun  Tcli^sr.Tpli. 

Economy  of  Hay. 

Hay,  under  the  most  favourable  modifica- 
tion of  circumstances,  must  be  regarded  by 
the  economical  farmer  as  a  costlv  product. — 
Every  means,  therefore,  of  economising  it,  is 
of  vital  importance,  as  it  is  much  more  plea- 
sant to  dispose  of  at  twenty  dollars  the  Ion, 
than  to  be  coinpelled  to  purchase  it  at  that 
price. 

The  following  modes  for  economizing  feed 
for  neat  stock,  which  we  extract  from  an  ex- 
change, we  would  recommend  to  the  allenlion 
of  our  readers  generally  as  deserving  of  re- 
gard . — 

1.  Mix  coarse  straw  and  similar  coarse  ma- 
terials with  jr*)out  one-lhird  the  qunnliiy  of  hay, 
sprinkle  over  it  a  small  quantity  of  brine,  pass 
the  whole  through  a  cutting  machine,  and 
feed  it  out  in  deep  troughs,  and  none  of  it  will 
be  wasted  by  being  trodden  under  foot. — A 
very  large  quantity  may  be  prepared  at  a  time 
if  found  convenient  to  do  so. 

2.  l-'ill  a  large  tight  box  with  any  desired 
quaniily  of  chopped  cornslalks,  and  with  about 
one  twenty-fifth  part  iheir  bulk  coarsely  ground 
meal  mixed  equally  through  them. — Let  steam 
pass  into  them  from  a  boiler  for  an  hour,  and 
iliey  will  then  form  a  most  nulrilious  and  pal- 
atable food  for  callle,  especially  for  milch 
cows.  Or  the  meal  may  be  boiled  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  poured  while  boil- 
ing hot  upon  the  chopped  food  without  steam- 
ing. In  both  cases  a  small  quantiiy.of  salt 
should   be  sprinkled  over  them. 

Every  means  of  saving  hay  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  farmer,  for  it  is  far  more  plea- 
sant to  be  able  to  sell  hay  at  15  or  20  dollars  a 
ton,  than  to  purchase  it  at  that  price  to  keep 
alive  a  herd  of  starving  cattle. 

Farmers  who  raise  much  corn,  and  have 
consequently  a  large  quantity  of  cobs,  will  find 
it  for  their  interest,  to  feed  cob  meal  to  their 
stock,  instead  of  pursuing  the  usual  practice 
of  grinding  only  the  grain  and  throwing  the 
cob — rich  in  farinaceous  matter — into  the  com- 
post heap,  or  into  the  fire. 

Cobs,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  salt,  make  an 
excellent  feed  for  oxen,  cows  and  young  cat- 


tle, and,  by  many,  are  deemed  preferable  to 
marsh  bay,  especially  during  winter.  'J'h;s 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  one  that  should 
be  regarded  as  such  by  all. 

A  PuAcricAL  Farjieh. 
Bald  Eagle  Farm,  Nov'r.  G,  1847. 

Wknt.  is  doing  on  the  gren/  "  Father  of 
Rivers." — On  the  first  day  of  ihe  asseniMiiig 
of  the  Chicago  Convention,  Thomas  Alkn, 
submitted  a  report  drawn  up  by  him  at  ilie 
request  of  the  delegates  of  Si.  Louis,  relalivo 
to  the  commerce  and  riavigalion  of  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  staled  in  ibis  docu- 
ment thai  in  1846  the  receipts  at  New  Or- 
leans from  ihe  upper  country  amounted  to  77 
millions  of  dollars;  the  steamboats  engaged  in 
the  trade  of  St.  Louis  were  2.M  ;  and  the 
whole  ntuTiber  on  the  Western  rivers  nearly 
1200,  valued  at  16  millions  of  dollars;  to 
which  are  to  be  added  4000  keel  and  flat 
boats.  The  annual  cost  of  transportation  is 
41  millions.  The  total  value  of  the  domestic 
products  put  afloat  upon  the  waters  of  the  val- 
ley is  260  millions  ;  and  the  value  of  the  whole 
commerce  afloat  is  430  millions,  being  double 
ihe  amount  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  Stales.  The  numlier  of  sicamboats 
lost  in  1842  was  68  ;  in  1846  the  number  was 
36.  The  annual  loss  of  lives  is  160.  The 
snags,  it  is  well  known,  have  caused  inany  of 
these  disasters. — Late  Paper. 
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leaves  of  Trees  Fodder  for  Cattle, 

One  of  Ihe  remarkable  features  of  the  Ag- 
riculture of  France,  as  well  as  that  of  most 
warm  countries,  is  the  use  of  forest  and  oilier 
foliage  as  a  feed  for  stock.  For  this  purpose 
the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  poplar,  grape-vine 
and  olive,  are  extensively  used.  They  arc 
gathered  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
change  colour,  and  acquire  a  saccharine  tasie 
from  the  operation  of  the  frost — a  circum- 
stance which  renders  them  peculiarly  palata- 
ble to  most  animals.  The  foliage  of  the  willow 
is  also  much  used  in  some  countries  for  the 
same  jjurpose,  and  was  cultivated  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  expressly  for  this  purpose.  The 
astringency  of  some  leaves,  as  for  instance, 
those  of  the  oak,  is  esteemed  highly  medicinal, 
especially  for  sheep.  Those  of  the  hemlock 
also  exert  a  highly  salutary  influence  on  the 
same  animal  when  partaken  of  in  small  quan- 
tities during  the  winter  season,  as  also  the 
resinous  spines  of  the  pine  tree,  of  which  the 
sheep  are  very  fond.  "  Browsing"  is  a  prac- 
tice much  resorted  to  in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Stales,  particularly  when  there  is  n 
scarcity  of  hay.  In  some  instances,  indeed, 
sheep  and  even  neat  slock  are  kept  almost 
wholly  on  "  browse;"  they  do  extremely  well, 
and  are  said  even  to  fallen,  and  lo  be  more 
active  and  less  liable  to  disease  than  when  fed 
on  roots,  grain  and  hay. 

B. 
Bensalem,  Nov'r.  9,  1847. 

Truths  upon  all  subjects  mutually  support 
each  other. — Rush. 
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Tliomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Conlinuecl  from  page  SG.) 

We  are  called  to  good  works;  yet  our  own 
deeds,  even  those  which  seem  most  the  pro- 
duct of  genuine  benevolence,  will  not  purchase 
a  place  lor  us  in  the  kingdom  ol'  heaven.  An- 
thony Benezet  had  been  long  an  open-liearted 
benefactor  of  mankind,  yet  in  his  last  illness, 
he  was  kept  by  his  Divine  Master  in  a  slate  ol 
mind  remarkably  stripped  of  all  dependence 
on  former  experiences,  and  former  faithfulness. 
The  works  of  mercy  lie  had  been  enabled  to 
perform,  gave  him  no  satislaclion  in  review, — 
and  in  poverty  of  spirit,  he  lay,  trusting  alone 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  salvation.  Dur- 
ing this  season,  James  TJiornton  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  in  relation  thereto  afterwards  said, 
"On  entering  the  room,  he  hvtd  never  been 
more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  spirit- 
ual poverty  than  at  that  time."  He  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  dying 
man,  who  in  a  sense  of  inward  want,  was  in 
humility  and  sell-abasement  drawing  near  the 
hour  of  his  departure.  At  the  time  of  the  fu- 
neral James  Thornton  again  entered  the  house, 
— but  oh,  the  change  !  "  It  felt  to  him  as  if  it 
were  divinely  perfumed;  something  so  like 
the  opening  of  heaven, — and  a  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  as  he  had  at  no  other  time  ex- 
perienced I"  Those  good  works  and  alms- 
deeds  which  through  the  aid  of  the  Lord's 
Holy  Spirit  he  had  been  enabled  faithfully  to 
perform,  had  been  accepted  of  his  Master,  and 
were  even  as  a  sweet  smelling  savour  poured 
forth.  The  Lord's  gracious  acceptance  of  his 
past  labours,  withheld  from  the  perceptions  of 
the  dying  man,  lest  being  trusted  in,  it  might 
hinder  his  heavenly  progress,  was  now  made 
manifest  to  the  spiritually  minded  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree. 

He  died  Fifth  month  .Sd,  1784,  aged  seventy- 
one  years. 

Industrious,  energetic  action,  for  our  own 
benelit  and  the  benefit  of  others,  is  the  duly  of 
most  individuals  in  this  world.  We  are  not 
created  to  rclire  into  the  solitude  of  a  wilder- 
ness, nor  to  shut  ourselves  in  a  cell  from  the 
mass  of  mankind,  where  in  dreamy  indolence 
we  may  slumber  out  our  days  in  fanciful  re- 
strictions of  appetite,  and  in  abslaining  from 
social  intercourse.  Those  who  think  by  un- 
usual actions,  and  in  violating  natural  lies,  they 
are  bearing  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  perform- 
ing their  religious  duties,  had  need  closely  to 
examine  themselves,  lest  at  last  it  be  found 
that  the  path  ihey  are  travelling,  has  been 
Iiown  out  by  human  wisdom,  seeking  heaven 
through  its  own  performances.  Crosses  taken 
up  in  our  own  will, — scruples,  the  result  of 
mere  liuman  reasonings, — will  never  advance 
us  one  step  nearer  heaven. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  safe  to  assume,  that  all 
portions  of  liie  human  race,  who  arc  not  dis- 
abled by  some  peculiar  providence  of  God,  are 
called  to  industrious  habits,  and  to  cultivate  a 
social  disposition  ;  fulfilling  the  duties  they  owe 
to  their  kindred  and  friends,  as  fellow  partakers 
of  infirmity.  Thus  doing,  they  follow  the  ex- 
ample, and  obey  the  commands  of  Him,  who 


took  flesh, — came  into  the  world, — sufl"ered, 
and  died,  ihat  we  might  live.  Who  ihal  traces 
the  record  of  ihe  earthly  pilgrimage  of  the 
Lord  Jesus, —  beholds  him  travelling  from 
place  to  place,  feedmg  the  hungry, —  healing 
the  sick, — cleansing  the  lepers, —  raising  the 
dead,— preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  poor, — 
bearing  the  contumely  of  sinners, — the  unrea- 
sonableness of  men, — the  temptations  of  the 
Devil, —  but  must  confess  he  has  set  a  perfect 
example  of  the  activity  of  goodness.  As  he 
himself  trod,  sn,  according  to  our  several  gifts 
and  callings,  his  Holy  Spirit  will  lead  us.  We 
are  not  all  endowed  with  the  same  natural  and 
spiritual  qualifications, — we  do  not  all  fill  the 
same  position  in  life,  neither  have  we  the  same 
outward  means  of  contributing  to  ihe  wants 
and  necessities  of  others.  But  let  each  one 
wait  to  know  his  own  calling,  and  therein 
abide. 

One  of  William  Penn's  laws  for  Pennsylva- 
nia was,  ihat  all  children  should  be  brought 
up  to  some  useful  trade.  The  reason  assign- 
ed was,  that  if  poor,  he  might  acquire  proper- 
ty ;  and  if  being  rich,  he  should  become  poor, 
he  need  not  want.  Thomas  Chalkley  tells  us 
of  an  industrious  old  Friend  named  William 
Porter,  to  whom  in  company  with  others,  he 
paid  a  visit  in  Virginia.  They  found  the  old 
man,  then  106  years  old,  hoeing  the  weeds 
from  his  Indian  corn.  Thomas  says,  "  He 
preached  to  us  a  very  aflxjcting  sermon,  which 
was  as  near  as  1  can  remember  verbatim  thus  : 
Friends  you  are  come  to  see  me  in  the  love 
of  Gnd.  God  is  love,  and  those  that  dwell  in 
God,  dwell  in  love.  I  thank  God  I  feel  his 
Divine  life  every  day,  and  every  night." 

The  life  of  Benjamin  Trotter,  who  was  in 
the  earlier  days  of  Thomas  Scattergood,  a 
failhfid  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Philadelphia, 
furnishes  a  good  example  of  industry,  fruga- 
lity, moderation  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and 
of  failh  in  the  revelation  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
to  the  soul.  He  was  prone  by  nature  to  folly 
and  a  corrupt  conversation  ;  and  with  the  heed- 
less impetuosity  of  youth,  he  pursued  them  to 
the  grief  of  his  friends,  and  the  sorrow  of 
heart  of  his  piously-concerned  mother.  In 
vain  did  she  endeavour  to  restrain  him, —  he 
had  chosen  his  own  way,  and  he  seemed  rap- 
idly hastening  to  destruction.  At  this  time  it 
pleased  the  Lord  in  boundless  love  and  mercy, 
to  bestow  a  powerfid,  awakening  visitation  of 
reproof,  a  soul-reaching  invitation  to  holiness. 
He  bowed  under  the  reproof,  and  kissed  in 
humility  the  rod  that  smote; — he  accepted  the 
invitati«n, — submitted  his  will  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ;  and  by  his  Light,  he  was  not  only  en- 
abled to  see,  and  turn  from  evil,  but  he  was 
instructed  to  know  and  strengthened  to  do  well. 
Thus  he  was  made  an  example  of  self-denial, 
and  simplicity,  which  occasioned  him  to  suffer 
much  from  the  scofTs  and  jeers  of  his  former 
companions.  Yet  he  fainted  not,  nor  drew 
back.  His  strength  was  in  the  Lord,  from 
whom  also  his  consolations  were  derived. 
Thus  all  the  mockery  and  reproaches  of  the 
wicked  and  thoughtless  but  drove  him  nearer 
and  nearer  to  that  Power,  which  could  through 
all  trials  sustain  and  soothe. 

Believing  that  the  I,ord  .Tesus  Christ  had 
committed  to  him,  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the 


Gospel,  under  the  fresh  qualifying  influences  of 
ihe  Holy  Spirit  he  exercised  the  gift  in  much 
plainness  and  Godly  sincerity.  The  doclrine 
he  preached,  he  was  enabled  by  Divine  assist- 
ance to  adorn,  by  a  humble,  circumspect  life 
and  conversation.  He  was  open  and  affable 
to  all.  Many  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  diticrent 
religious  denominations  were  fond  of  convers- 
ing wilh  him,  and  this  intercourse  frequently 
opened  a  way  for  him  to  drop  a  seasonable 
hint  to  them.  In  the  admonition  and  rebuke 
which  he  was  led  to  administer  to  evildoers, 
he  manifested  a  lerveni,  upright  zeal,  tempeied 
with  true  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  By 
him  neither  the  person  of  the  proud,  nor  of  the 
rich,  were  respected,  but  in  Christian  freedom 
he  declared  the  truth  lo  all. 

At  one  time  having  in  his  usual  plain  way 
laid  the  judgment  of  Truth  on  a  brother, —  the 
reproved  one  was  so  sorely  tried,  that  he  de- 
termined the  judgment  should  be  retracted. 
With  the  intent  to  effect  this,  he  pressed  Dan- 
iel Stanton  to  labour  with  Benjamin  Trotter 
about  it.  Daniel,  after  considering  the  matter 
said,  "  Benjamin  Trotler  is  a  man  of  God,  and 
1  love  him.  I  shall  not  speak  to  him.  Thou 
must  bear  what  he  has  put  upon  thee." 

Of  the  ministry  of  Benjamin  Trotter,  his 
friends  say,  "  He  was  zealous  against  errors 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  and  constantly 
concerned  to  press  the  necessity  of  obedience 
to  the  principle  of  Divine  Grace,  a  manifesta- 
tion of  which  is  given  to  every  man  ;  knowing 
from  his  own  experience,  that  it  bringeth  sal- 
vation to  them  that  obey  and  follow  its  teach- 
ings. [He]  was  frequently  enabled  with  en- 
ergy and  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the  out- 
ward coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — his 
miraculous  birth, — his  holy  example  in  his 
life  and  precepts, — and  his  death  and  suffer- 
ings at  Jerusalem,  by  which  he  hath  obtained 
eternal  redemption  for  us." 

He  was  in  private  life,  diligent  in  labour  for 
an  honest  and  reputable  living  amongst  men. 
Although  weak  and  infirm  in  body,  he  con- 
tinued his  industrious  habits,  being  anxious  as 
he  w  as  wont  to  say,  '  to  owe  no  man  any  thing 
but  love.'  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  al- 
though his  property  was  small,  he-  with- 
drew from  business,  for  which  his  weakness 
indeed  very  much  disqualified  him.  Satisfied 
wilh  the  su[iply  of  his  wants  in  a  moderate 
way, — and  living  in  great  simplicity,  he  had 
none  of  the  ascetic  in  his  character.  He  loved 
bis  friends, —  he  continued  sociable  and  affa- 
ble, often  visiting  the  poor, — the  sick, — the  af- 
flicted. He  could  not  minister  much  to  their 
outward  wants,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  cheer 
and  console  them,  by  the  comfort  wherewith 
he  himself  was  comforted  of  God. 

Benjamin  Trotter  resided  in  a  small  house 
near  the  corner  of  Trotter's  Alley  and  Straw, 
berry  Street.  William  Wilson,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent visiter  there,  has  said,  that  this  honour- 

le  minister  would  often  sit  in  his  chair  in 
such  a  stale  of  inward  retirement,  as  to  be  un- 
conscious of  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
Whilst  he  was  in  this  situation  his  friends 
would  sometimes  come  in,  sit  awhile,  and  de- 
pait,  without  his  knowledge. 

His  friends  knowing  that  his  means  had 
been  very  limited  when  he  ceased  that  bodily 
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labour  whose  recompense  wns  pecuniary,  often 
wished  to  administer  of  their  abundance  to 
supply  his  need.  But  he  declined  all  aid,  say- 
ing, the  Master  had  promised  he  should  have 
enough.  Time  passed  on  ;  he  continued  liv- 
ing in  his  moderate  way,  labouring  in  the  min- 
istry at  home  and  abroad  as  his  Master  called 
him,  being  zealously  concerned  amongst  his 
brethren  for  the  maintenance  of  Christian  dis- 
cipline in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  of  true 
charity.  He  bore  the  various  afflictions  which 
befel  him  with  exemplary  patience  and  resig- 
nation. Near  his  end,  he  expressed  in  a  pub- 
lic meeting,  his  prospect  that  his  close  was  at 
hand.  He  fervently  exhorted  those  present  to 
watchfulness  and  care;  to  keep  their  lamps 
trimmed  and  their  lights  burning;  prepared  to 
meet  the  bridegroom,  as  tliey  knew  not  at 
what  hour  he  would  come.  Sickness  soon 
brought  him  bodily  affliction.  For  six  weeks 
his  sufferings  were  great,  yet  no  murmur  or 
complaint  escaped  his  lips.  When  he  spake 
of  his  pain,  it  was  coupled  with  the  expression 
of  thankfulness,  that  it  was  not  more  severe, 
and  prayer  was  often  raised  in  him  for  con- 
tinued patience.  He  spoke  to  the  comfort  of 
those  who  were  gathered  round  his  dying 
and  there  was  edification  in  his  example,  as 
well  as  in  the  Christian  exhortations  which  he 
had  to  deliver.  The  fervent  love  of  the  bre 
thren  which  distinguished  him  in  life,  was 
with  him  during  his  last  hours,  and  he  passed 
away  in  the  Third  month,  1708,  leaving  the 
un(3oubted  assurance  in  the  minds  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  that  having  lived  the  life,  he 
had  received  the  reward  of  the  righteous. 
Those  who  had  been  long  concerned  lest  he 
should  be  sulFering  from  want,  found  he  had 
still  enough  left  to  bear  all  his  funeral  expenses. 
The  promise  he  had  received  in  faith  was  thus 
realized,  and  the  Lord's  faithfulness  to  him 
speaks  a  language  to  us  in  accordance  with 
the  precept  of  David,  '  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and 
do  good  ;  so  shall  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
verily  thou  shall  be  fed.' 

He  was  69  years  old  at  the  tiine  of  his 
death. 

During  the  period  of  the  Ainerican  Revolu- 
tion, and  for  many  years  after,  a  neatly  built 
man  of  slender  person,  and  a  light  quick  slop, 
might  have  been  often  seen  treading  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia.  His  dress  was  generally  of 
a  drab  colour,  and  very  neatly  made.  When 
the  weather  rendered  an  overcoat  necessary, 
he  wore  one  of  a  dark  mixture,  which  he  was 
wont  to  keep  folded  over  his  breast,  by  the 
pressure  of  his  left  arm.  This  man  was 
Samuel  Emlen.  Sometimes  whilst  passing 
along  the  street  at  his  usual  quick  pace,  he 
would  suddenly  fall  into  a  slower  motion,  and 
his  steps  almost  cease.  On  such  occasions  he 
would  frequently  turn  into  some  neighbouring 
dwelling;  and  soon, — sometimes  whilst  still  in 
the  entry, — commence  ministering  in  Gospel 
power,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  prophetic  dis- 
cernment, to  those  within. 

This  man  was  considered  the  seer  of  that 
day.  So  remarkably  was  he  at  times  favour- 
ed with  an  insight  into  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  those  he  met  with,  that  many  who 
were  conscious  of  secretly  withstanding  the 
operations  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  were  afraid 


to  meet  him.  Blany  instances  are  recorded  o 
his  quickness  in  detecting,  and  promptness  in 
rebuking  evil.  A  young  man  of  a  high,  proud 
self-sufficient  spirit,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  was  not  convinced  of  its  princi- 
ples, nor  conformed  to  its  practices,  has  record- 
jed  in  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  my 
possession,  a  short  sermon  preached  to  him  by 
Samuel  Emlen.  His  residence  was  near  the 
northern  line  of  Pennsylvania,  but  being 
Philadelphia,  he  called  at  the  counting-house 
of  an  Elder  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting,  where  he  found  this  man  of  spiritual 
discernment  sitting  by  himself.  As  he  drew 
near,  Samuel,  whose  eyesight  was  very  defec- 
tive, perhaps  thinking  he  was  some  one  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  thus  addressed  him: 
"  VVho  art  thou  of  lofty  stature?"  By  the 
time  these  words  were  uttered,  he  was  dipped 
into  the  state  of  the  young  man,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  continued  his  discourse 
"  An  empty  vine,  thou  bringest  forth  fruit  unto 
thyself!"  A  few  more  sharp,  pithy  sentences, 
followed.  Most  emphatically  true  was  this 
character,  given  by  a  man  who  frotn  out- 
ward information  knew  him  not.  He  brought 
forth  fruit  to  himself,  in  a  youth  characterised  by 
a  headstrong  following  of  his  own  inclinations  ; 
and  he  brought  forth  fruit  unto  himself,  in  a 
maturity  of  disgraceful  servitude  to  the  love  of 
strong  drink.  His  evil  fruits  did  not  injure 
himself  alone.  Becoming  attached  to  a  young 
female  of  a  strong  mind,  and  some  religious 
sensibility,  he  persuaded  her,  although  they 
both  were  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  to  marry  him  out  of  the  order  of  its 
discipline.  She  was  now  withdrawn  from  in- 
tercourse with  Friends,  and  though  conscious 
that  she  had  done  wrong  in  the  act  she  had 
committed,  she  refused  to  give  heed  to  the  Re- 
prover in  her  own  bosom,  and  still  further 
departed  from  the  principles  of  her  education, 
— the  principlesof  her  conviction.  Time  rolled 
on  ;  age  came  upon  her.  She  saw  the  husband 
of  her  youth  degraded  by  intemperance  ;  she 
saw  his  body  committed  to  the  grave.  Con- 
viction long  stifled,  took  hold  of  her  mind. 
Her  anguish  was  intense,  as  she  remembered 
the  days  of  her  youth,  the  clearness  with  which 
she  had  seen  the  principles  of  Quakerism  lo  be 
true,  and  remembered  how  she  had  trampled 
them  under  foot.  Her  life,  had  been  a  con- 
tinued warfare  to  keep  down  remorse  for  hav- 
ing wilfully  stepped  aside  from  her  conviction 
of  duty.  To  the  religious  people  of  other  de- 
nominations, for  no  Friends  resided  near,  who 
came  to  comfort  her  under  the  awful  fearful- 
ness  of  despair  which  rested  upon  her,  she 
freely  and  fully  expressed,  that  she  had  been 
all  her  life  long  striving  against  the  Truth, 
professed  by  the  Quakers,  and  which  was  ever 
secretly  believed  in  by  herself.  She  refused 
lo  receive  the  consolations  they  ofTered,  asserl- 
ng  her  time  for  repentance  was  over, — and 
ifier  months  of  darkness  and  horror,  yielded 
lo  a  fresh  temptation  of  Satan,  and  took  her 
life.  This  account  was  received  from  a 
pious  Methodist,  who  was  one  of  those  who 
had  vainly  endeavoured  to  cheer  her. 

{To  lie  continued.) 


well  as  excess  in  the  studies  of  learning  or  the 
business  of  life,  may  overwhelm  the  memory 
by  overstraining  and  weakening  the  fibres  of 
the  brain. — Rush. 


From 


in  wine  or  luxury  of  any  kind,  as 


Memoir  of  Mtiry  Capper." 

To  HaDiiah  Evans. 

Key  Hill,  Tiiirdmo.  12,1822. 
My  affectionate  Friend, —  I  have  only  been 
out  once  since  [  entered  this  hospitable  dwell- 
ing, but  my  cough  is  much  relieved.  1  think 
of  returning  home  to-morrow;  our  select 
Monthly  Meeting  is  to  be  in  the  evening.  A 
poor  little  few  I  but  what  can  we  do  better  than 
desire  to  keep  our  places  in  humility  and  faith- 
fulness ?  the  Power  that  has  raised  ihe  few  la- 
bourers can  raise  up  and  send  more,  how  and 
when  He  sees  meet.  1  believe  it  is  safer  to 
look  to  the  Fountain  than  to  the  streams;  yet 
as  the  streams  flow  pure,  and  unite,  they  may 
form  a  broad  river.  Thy  tender  love  and 
precious  sympathy,  suggest  something  like 
this,  of  an  encouraging,  cheering  nature  to  my 
exercised  spirit.  I  know  somclhing  of  de- 
pression that  seems  to  weigh  me  down  ;  my 
heart  breathes  a  desire  that  we  may  yet  be 
kept  from  falling,  and  finally  be  made  con- 
querors, through  a  Saviour's  redeeming,  all- 
vanquishing  power. 

In  tender  love, 

Mari  Capper. 

Unprofitable  indeed,  is  the  labour  of  the  ser- 
vant unless  the  Lord  grant  his  blessing.  May 
we  watch  and  pray  continually,  lest  while  we 
seem  zealous  for  the  good  of  others,  we  neglect 
our  own  hearts,  and  evil  find  an  easy  dwelling 
there  !  My  spirit  is  often  humbled  under  a 
sense  of  the  possibility  of  thus  falling,  even 
after  my  heart  may  have  been  enlarged  in 
love  lo  my  fellow  creatures,  and  my  lips  open- 
ed, in  some  measure  to  set  forth  the  love  of 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  invite  sinners  to 
repent,  and  to  accept  salvation.  Much  lowli- 
ness, and  oft-times  fear,  has  clothed  my 
spirit. 

Eighth  month  4lh,  1822.  Went  to  Arm- 
scot,  where  a  Friends'  meeting  is  annually 
held  ;  it  was  large.  My  mind  was  in  a  tried 
state,  though  mercifully  kept  patient  ;  and  I 
was  thankful  for  the  labours  of  some  dear 
Friends,  who  had  to  speak  of  the  efiicacy  of 
the  grace  of  God,  revealed  in  the  heart,  to 
cleanse  from  all  sin,  when  believed  in,  cherish- 
ed and  obeyed  ;  and  purifying  from  evil 
thoughls,  words  and  works.  Christ  died  to 
save  us  from  sins,  and  not  in  them.  O,  the 
importance  of  every  heart  coming  lo  know 
Jesus,  in  his  spiritual  appearance  sitting  as  a 
Refiner  with  fire,  and  as  a  Fuller  with  soap  ! 
It  is  mournful  that  many  religious  professors 
seem  lo  remain  at  ease,  in  a  nominal  profes- 
sion ;  with  but  little  of  that  sense  of  sin  in  all 
its  deceilfulness,  which  is  discovered  by  Ihe 
shining  of  the  true  Light  in  the  heart.  Many 
seem  content  to  be  thought  moral  and  respect- 
able ;  but  this  falls  far  short  of  coming  unto 
Him  whose  gracious  consoling  invitation  stands 
on  Scripture  record,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  !"  with  the 
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precious  promise  that  they  sluiU  find  rest.    All 
other  rest  is  polluted. 

Birmingham,  Fifth  mo.  25,  1832. 
Dear  John  and  Sarah  Grubb, — 

The  salutation  of  an  old  friend,  if  in  any 
sort  it  may  1)6  in  the  newness  of  life,  I  seem 
constrained  to  believe,  you  will  not  reject. 
Many  years  and  many  events  have  passed, 
dear  Sarah,  since  our  personal  intercourse 
with  each  other,  and  with  dear  friends  in  this 
place,  now  gathered  to  their  rest;  the  remem- 
brance arises  in  liveliness  before  me,  no  bitter- 
ness mingled  therewith.  Thou  wast  then  en- 
gaged with  dear,  faithful,  lowly-minded,  Ann 
Baker  ;  in  my  little  measure  1  loved  you  then  ; 
and  I  cherish  the  hope  that,  in  the  school  of 
experience,  my  best  love  increases,  with  the 
increase  of  union  and  fellowship  with  the  long 
tried,  faithful  labourers,  in  the  present  day  of 
sifting,  and  of  deep  plunges,  even  as  in  the 
pit  of  darkness,  tumult  and  dismay.  Well, 
dear  J.  and  S.  Grubb,  is  it  not  a  marvellous 
mercy,  that,  as  a  people,  we  are  not  forsaken  I 
Prophets  and  prophetesses  are  yet  raised  up 
among  us.  May  these  go  on  in  the  strength 
of  the  Lord.  Accept  this  my  poor  offering  of 
affection  in  the  78lh  year  of  my  pilgrimage, 
and  permit  me  to  add,  that  with  leverence  and 
heart-contriting  thankfulness,  I  acknowledge 
the  mercy  that  united  me  to  a  religious  people, 
whose  genuine  principles  of  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  as  a  Mediator,  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
reconciler  to  God  the  Father,  through  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification,  is  fully  satisfying  to 
every  faculty  of  my  soul,  as  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation. 

Farewell,  friends  beloved  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Gospel. 

Mary  Capper. 

Fragment  on  Prayer  ;  addressed  to  a  Friend. 
Eleventh  month,  1835. 

With  diffidence,  as  ever  becomes  me,  I  am 
willing  to  attempt  expressing  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  alluded  to  in  our  late  conversation.  1 
am  aware  that  my  understanding  is  very  lim- 
ited, but  I  think  my  simple  views  are  not  irre- 
concileable  with  precept  and  example  in  the 
inspired  records.  Can  there  be  anything  more 
imperative  than  the  command,  '  Watch  and 
pray  !'  or  any  language  more  sweet  and  en- 
couraging than,  'Pray  unto  thy  Father,  who 
seeth  in  secret  V 

Doubtless  Christians  should  live  in  the  spi- 
rit of  prayer.  '  It  is  the  Christian's  vital 
breath;'  and  marvellous  is  the  privilege  unto 
this  day  and  hour,  of  communion  with  the  Al- 
mighty Power,  God  over  all,  who  breathed 
that  breath  of  life  whereby  we  became  living 
souls.  By  the  same  Almighty  Power,  we  are 
kept  from  the  path  of  destruction.  Sweet  is 
the  inviting  language  of  our  Redeemer,  who 
has  cast  up  a  new  and  consecrated  way,  by 
which  we  have  access  to  the  mercy-seat- 
'  M'hen  ye  pray  ;'  said  he,  '  say  our  Father  I' 
Glorious  privilege  !  that  while  clothed  with  hu- 
man nature,  feeling  and  mourning  our  omis- 
sions and  commissions,  we  may  '  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  Maker,'  in  prostration  of  body, 
soul  and  spirit !     Although  utterance  may  fail 


there  is  an  availing  sigh,  a  tear  of  contrition, 
and  a  Spirit  belter  than  our  own,  helping  our 
infirmities.  I  tillude  not  to  any  forms,  but  to 
the  real,  humble  breathings  of  the  soul,  athirst 
for  the  living  God. 

Mary  Capper. 


Disclosures  of  the  Microscopf. 

Whilst  the  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the 
universe,  as  revealed  by  the  telescope,  is  daily 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  general  read- 
er, it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  little  world  which  the  micro- 
scope discloses.  A  small  volume  by  "  Gideon 
Algernon  Mantell,"  entitled  "A  Glimpse  of 
the  Invisible  World  revealed  by  the  Micro- 
scope," contains  the  curious  and  almost  start- 
ling results  of  various  observations.  In  it  the 
author  observes  :  "  It  is  a  fact  that  admits  of 
easy  demonstration,  that  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  waters,  teem  with  numberless  myriads  of 
creatures,  which  are  as  unknown  and  as  un- 
pproachable  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind, 
as  are  the  inhabitants  of  another  planet." 
It  may,  indeed,  be  questioned,  whether  if 
the  telescope  could  bring  within  the  reach  of 
our  observation  the  living  things  that  dwell 
n  the  worlds  around  us,  life  would  be  there 
displayed  in  forms  more  diversified,  in  organ- 
isms more  marvellous,  under  conditions  more 
unlike  those  in  which  animal  existence  appears 
to  our  unassisted  senses,  than  may  be  disco- 
vered "  in  the  leaves  of  every  forest,  in  the 
flowers  of  every  garden,  in  the  waters  of  every 
rivulet,"  by  that  noblest  instrument  of  natural 
philosophy,  the  Microscope. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  the  follow- 
ing example  is  cited.  "  From  some  water 
containing  aquatic  plants  collected  from  a  pond 
on  Clapham  Common,  I  select  a  small  twig  to 
which  are  attached  a  few  delicate  flakes,  appa- 
rently of  slime  or  jelly;  some  minute  fibres 
standing  erect  here  and  there  on  the  twig,  are 
also  dimly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This 
twig,  with  a  drop  or  two  of  the  water,  we  will 
put  between  two  thin  plates  of  glass,  and  place 
under  the  field  of  view  ©f  the  microscope,  hav- 
ing lenses  that  magnify  the  image  of  an  object 
200  times  in  linear  dimensions.*  Upon  look- 
ing through  the  instrument,  we  find  the  fluid 
swarming  with  animals  of  various  shapes  and 
magnitudes.  Some  are  darting  through  the 
water  with  great  rapidity,  while  others  are 
pursuing  and  devouring  creatures  more  infini- 
tesimal than  themselves.  Many  are  attached 
to  the  twig  by  long  delicate  threads  (the  Vorti- 
cellaj) ;  several  have  their  bodies  enclosed  in  a 
transparent  tube,  from  one  end  of  which  the 
animal  partly  protrudes  and  then  recedes  (the 
Floscularice) ;  while  numbers  are  covered  by 
an  elegant  shell  or  case  (the  Brachionus). 

The  minutest  kinds  (the  Monads),  many  of 
which  are  so  small  that  millions  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  single  dr«p  of  water,  appear  like 
mere  animated  globules,  free,  single,  and  of 
various  colours,  sporting  about  in  every  direc- 
tion.    Numerous  species  resemble  pearly  or 

•  This  is  equal  to  40,000  limes  in  supcriicinl  di- 
mension. 


opaline  cups  or  vases,  Iringed  round  the  mar- 
gin with  delicate  fibres  that  are  in  constant 
oscillation  (the  Vorticelloe).  Some  of  these 
are  attached  by  spir.^1  tendrils,  others  are  uni- 
ted by  a  slender  stem  to  one  common  trunk 
appearing  like  a  bunch  of  hare-bells  (the  Car- 
ciiesiuin),  others  are  of  a  globular  form,  and 
grouped  together  in  a  definite  pattern  on  a  ta- 
bular or  spherical  membranous  case  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  their  existence,  and  ultimately 
become  detached  and  locomotive  (the  Gonium 
and  Volvox),  while  many  are  permanently 
clustered  together,  and  die  if  separated  ftom 
the  parent  mass.  No  organs  of  progressive 
motion  similar  to  those  of  beasts,  birds,  or 
fishes,  are  observable  in  these  beings  ;  yet  they 
traverse  the  water  with  rapidity  withdut  the 
aid  of  limbs  or  fins  ;  and,  though  many  species 
are  destitute  of  eyes,  yet  all  possess  an  accu- 
rate perception  of  the  presence  of  other  bodies, 
and  pursue  and  capture  their  prey  with  un- 
erring purpose. 

"  In  contemplating  the  swarms  of  living 
atoms  under  the  microscope,  (continues  our 
author,)  the  idea  that  most  strongly  impresses 
the  mind,  after  the  first  sensation  of  surprise 
has  subsided,  is  the  infinitesimal  minuteness, 
and  simple  condition,  of  many  of  the  structures, 
in  which  that  marvellous  principle,  life,  is  en- 
shrined. We  have  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate the  presence  of  vitality  with  bodies  pos- 
sessing various  complicated  organs,  for  the 
elaboration  and  maintenance  of  the  energies 
of  existence;  but  here  we  see  perfect  and  dis- 
tinct creatures  in  the  condition  of  single  glo- 
bules and  cells,  that  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being,  and  increase  in  numbers  with  a  rapidity 
so  prodigious,  and  in  modes  so  peculiar,  as  to 
startle  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  animal 
organization. 

"  The  fresh  water  Polypes,  or  HydrcP,  ani- 
mals that  present  considerable  analogy  in  their 
structure,  to  many  of  the  simplest  forms  reveal- 
ed by  the  microscope,  being  relatively  of  con- 
siderable size  and  abundant  in  ponds  and 
rivulets,  afford  a  convenient  illustration  of 
many  of  the  phenomena  that  will  come  under 
our  notice  in  pursuing  the  study  of  this  division 
of  animated  nature.  The  Hydra  is  generally 
found  attached  to  the  stems  or  leaves  of  aqua- 
tic plants,  or  to  twigs  and  branches  that  have 
fallen  into  the  water.  When  in  an  expanded 
state  it  resembles  a  slender  semi-transparent 
cylinder  or  tube  about  the  size  of  a  hog's  bris- 
tle, from  one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  which  is  constricted  at  the 
end  that  is  attached  to  the  plant.  At  the  free 
extremity  there  is  an  apertur*  or  mouth  sur- 
rounded by  several  long  delicate  tubular  arms 
or  lentacula.  It  performs  locomotion  by  ex- 
tending its  arms,  attaching  them  to  a  fixed 
point,  and  then  drawing  its  body  to  the  same 
spot ;  it  appears  sensible  of  light,  although  des- 
titute of  any  visual  organs,  and  if  placed  in 
the  shade  will  quickly  begin  to  shift  its  posi- 
tion, — standing  at  first  erect  upon  the  pedicle, 
throwing  its  arms  forwards  and  fixing  them — 
thus  bending  the  body  archwise,  and  at  length 
drawing  the  tail  towards  the  head. 

"  If  a  piece  of  stem  or  leaf  to  which  some 
polypes  are  attached,  is  put  into  a  small  clear 
phial  filled  with  water,  the  little  animals  will 
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ill  a  short  time  extend  and  spread  their  arms 
in  quest  of  prey  ;  and  if  a  small  lively  worm 
is  dropped  into  the  water,  they  quickly  rouse  > 
into  full  activity,  while  the  worm,  apparently 
conscious  of  its  danger,  throws  itself  into  vio- 1 
lent  contortions.  One  of  the  polypes  then 
stretches  out  its  arms,  perhaps  to  the  length  i 
of  several  inches,  till  they  become  as  attenu- 
ated as  a  spider's  web,  and  suddenly  seizes  I 
and  entangles  its  prey,  which  in  a  moment,  as 
if  panilyzed  by  an  electric  shock,  ceases  its 
struggles,  and  is  then  slowly  drawn  to  the 
mouth  and  swallowed. 

"  1  ha\e  seen  a  polype  seize  two  large 
worjMS  at  the  same  instant ;  and  to  reach  them 
the  arms  were  extended  to  such  a  degree  of 
tenuity,  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  without 
the  aid  of  a  lens  ;  and  the  worms,  though  very 
lively,  and  struggling  violently,  were  unable 
to  break  asunder  these  delicate  instruments 
and  escape,  but  in  an  instant  were  struck  mo- 
tionless. This  phenomenon  strikingly  resem- 
bles the  efTect  produced  by  the  Gymnotus,  or 
electrical  eel  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  hydra,  like  thai  fish,  kills  its  prey  by  an 
electric  shock. 

"  The  most  extraordinary  vital  endowment 
possessed  by  the  fresh  water  polype,  is  that  of 
•  the  reproduction  of  lost  parts  to  an  almost  un- 
limited extent,  even  to  the  formation  of  seve- 
ral perfect  individuals  from  the  divided  parts 
of  a  single  hydra.  One  polype  was  cut  into 
ten  pieces,  and  each  piece  grew  into  an  entire 
animal.  If  a  poly[ie  is  turned  inside  out,  a 
transmutation  not  less  wonderful,  physiologi- 
cally considered,  than  the  above  process,  lakes 
place  :  the  original  outer  surface  performs  the 
function  of  digestion,  while  the  former  lining 
of  the  stomach  becomes  the  external  integu- 
ment of  the  skin  ;  the  animal  apparently  suf- 
fering no  inconvenience  from  the  operation. 

"  The  interpretation  of  these  phenomena  is 
to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  organization  of  the 
hydra  ;  its  entire  structure  being  nothing  more 
than  an  aggregation  of  cells.  In  this  it  is 
analogous  to  the  simplest  condition  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  (the  Celluloste,)  the  irvegetable 
nature  was  therefore,  at  first,  deemed  unques- 
tionable; but  U.  Trembley  having  noticed  the 
spontaneous  motions  of  the  mutilated  polypes 
as  they  advanced  to  perfection,  with  great  sa- 
gacity inferred  that  they  were  true  animals 
possessing  a  structure,  which  like  that  of  cer- 
tain plants,  admitted  of  subdivision  without 
destroying  its  vitality  or  powers  of  repara- 
tion." 

"  From  various  observations  we  have  proof 
that  all  those  functions  in  which  the  organic 
life  of  vegetables  essentially  consists,  are  ef- 
fected by  one  simple  cell :  we  may  instance 
the  yeast  fungus  (Torula  Cerevisae),  and  the 
red  snow  (Loparia  nivalis).  Even  in  the 
highest  and  most  complicated  orders  of  veget- 
ables, in  which  there  is  a  variety  of  organs 
adapted  for  the  performance  of  different  offi 
ces,  these  fimctions  are  performed  by  the 
agency  of  cells,  which  obtain  materials  offer 
mation  and  support  from  the  ordinary  chemical 
agents  around  them.  In  like  manner,  in 
mal  structures,  all  the  various  processes  of 
vitality  are  performed  by  cells  or  globules, 
varying  in    sizo    from  infinite  minuteness  to 


forms  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  In  fine,  a  children,  and  through  his  love  for  fishing, 
minute  globular  cell,  is  typical  of  the  common' dancing,  and  loitering  idly  about,  neglects  to 
germ,  from  which  all  organic  fabrics  proceed.!  bring  in  the  necessary  su|)plies  for  his  iJimily, 
All  animals  and  plants,  may  justly  be  regard-  a  complaint  is  made,  the  chief  visits  the  house 
ed  as  definite  aggregations  of  cells,  endowed  in  person,  and  if  he  sees  just  grounds  for  pun- 
wilh  specific  properties  in  the  diflerent  types,  ishment,  he  orders  out  the  whole  population 
and  subjected  to  a  never  varying  law  of  de- ; of  the  village — men,  women,  and  children  arm 
velopement.*  And  in  animals  as  well  as ;  themselves  vviih  a  stiff  birch  made  of  small 
plants,  there  are  certain  kinds,  in  which  the. canes  ;  they  then  form  a  long  double  line 
entire  animal   consists  of  but  one  single  cell,  about  six   feet  apart,   and   wait   wilh    anxious 


(the  Monads,)  and  others,  in  which  each  indi- 
'idual  is  but  a  cluster  of  such  cells,  arranged 
n  a  definite  manner.  These  mere  aggrega- 
gations  of  simple  cells,  perform  all  the  func- 
ons  of  animal  life  ;  and  hence  these  animals 
ke  the  simplest  plants  may  be  divided  without 
destroying  their  vitality,  and  every  part  may 
become  a  perfect  individual. 


glee  the  approach  of  the  delinquent.  At  last 
he  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  lines  amidst  a 
shower  of  yells,  screams,  jibes,  &c.  The 
word  is  given  by  the  chief,  and  away  he  darts 
at  his  utmost  sperd  through  the  ranks,  every 
one  endeavouring  to  hit  him  as  he  passes. 
According  to  his  deserts,  he  may  get  off  with 
.running  the  line  once,  or  he  may  have  to  do 

jso  twice;    but    he   is   skilled    in   cunning  and 

•  Alihouph  it  is  now  a  received  physioloffical  ax- 1  fleetness,  that  can  run  the  line  even  once,  with- 
iom,  that  cells  are  the  elementary  basis,  the  ultimate  [out     having     his     skin     tickled      for    him,    by 

Ided 


consists,  are  performed  by  the  agency  of  cells,  which  are 
guishable  from  each  other  by  any  well  mark- 
ed characters,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  as- 
suming any  identity  between  the  primary  cells  even 
of  the  simplest  species  of  animals  or  vegetables,  much 
less  between  those  of  more  complete  organization. 
The  single  cell,  which  embodies  vitality  in  the  yeast 
Fungus  or  the  Monad,  is  governed  by  the  same  immu- 
table oiganic  laws,  which  preside  over  the  complicated 
machinery  of  man  and  the  other  vertebrata ;  and  the 
11  that  forms  the  germ  of  each  species  of  organism, 
endowed  with  special  properties,  which  can  result 
in  nothing  but  the  fabrication  of  that  particular  spe- 
cies. 


Terrible  Earthquake  at  Atlixco. —  The 
schooner  Sarah  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
from  the  Brazos,  whence  she  sailed  on  the  9th 
ult. 

By  this  arrival  intelligence  is  received  that 
letters  had  come  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  an- 
nouncing that  on  the  23d  of  October,  the  city 
of  Atlixco  was  totally  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Not  a  house  was  left  standing,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried 
under  the  ruins. 

Much  damage  also  was  done  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  monasteries,  many  of  which  were 
overthrown. 

Another  account  says  : — 

The  Earthqi/ake  in  Mexico. — The  recent 
accounts  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mexican  city 
of  Atlixco,  by  an  earthquake,  was  incorrect  in 
the  name  of  the  place.  The  city  destroyed 
was  Ocotlan,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco.  The  city, 
a  very  considerable  one,  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed— not  a  house  left  standing,  and  nearly  the 
whole  population  buried  in  the  ruins.  The 
scene  presented  is  described  as  awful.  The 
earthquake  was  not  confined  to  this  one  city 
ils  effects  were  felt  over  considerable  extent  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  caused  serious 
injury  to  several  monasteries  and  small  v 
lages. — N.  O.  Paper. 


by  some  strong  women  !  As  the  punishment 
s  not  of  a  fatal  kind,  the  whole  affair  creates 
inrestricted  merriment.  — L'ovtter^s  Adven- 
tures on   the  Western  Coast   of  South   Ante- 


Whatever  precepts  you  give,  be  short. 

From  tlio  National 
TflE  DROVERS, 
life  than  ours. 


Punishment  (f  Idle  Husbands. — The  head 
chief  (of  New  Ireland,)  often  interferes  in  mi- 
nor matters  of  a  domestic  nature  ;  for  instance, 
if  a  lazy  fellow  has  a  wife  or  two,  and  a  few 


A  freer, 

No  son  of  toil  is  living — 
Through  heat  and  cold,  and  sun  and  showers. 

Still  onward  checrly  driving. 
But,  see,  the  day  is  closing  cool. 

The  woods  are  dim  before  us. 
The  white  fog  of  the  wayside  pool 

Is  creeping  slowly  o'er  us. 

The  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine. 

Our  Ibot-sore  beasts  are  weary. 
And  through  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 

Invites  us  all  to  tarry. 
The  landlord  beckons  from  his  door. 

His  beeehen  fire  is  glowing  ; 
These  ample  barns  with  feed  in  store 

Are  filled  to  overflowing. 

From  many  a  valley  frowned  across 

By  brows  of  rugged  mountains  ; 
From  hill-sides  where,  through  spongy  moss, 

Gush  out  the  river  fountains  ; 
From  quiet  farm-fields,  green  and  low. 

And  bright  with   blooming  clover  ; 
From  vales  of  corn,  the  wandering  crow 

No  richer  hovers  over. 

Day  after  day  our  way  has  been 

O'er  many  a  hill  and  hollow  ; 
By  lake  and  stream,  by  wood  and  glen. 

Our  stately  drove  we  follow. 
Through  dust-clouds  rising  thick  and  dun, 

As  smoke  of  battle  o'er  us. 
Their  white  horns  glisten  in  the  sun, 

Like  plumes  and  crests  before  ua. 

We  see  them  slowly  climb  the  hill. 

As  slow  behind  it  sinking  ; 
Or,  thronging  close,  from  roadside  rill 

Or  sunny  lakelet  drinking. 
Now%  crowding  in  the  narrow  road, 

In  thick  and  struggling  masses, 
They  glare  upon  the  toamster's  load, 

Or  rattling  coach  which  passes. 

Anon,  with  toss  of  horn  and  tail, 

And  paw  of  hoof  and  bellow, 
They  leap  some  farmer's  broken  pale, 

O'er  meadow  close  or  fallow. 
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Forth  comes  the  startled  good  man ;  forth 
Wife,  children,  house-dog  sally. 

Till  once  more  on  their  dusty  path 
The  baffled  truants  rally. 

We  drive  no  starvelings,  scraggy  grown, 

Loose-legg'd,  and  ribb'd  and  bony. 
Like  those  who  grind  their  noses  down 

On  pastures  bare  and  stony — 
Lean  oxen,  rough  as  Indian  dogs. 

And  cows  with  dust-dry  udders, 
Disputing  feebly  with  the  frogs 

The  crop  of  saw-grass  meadows? 

In  our  good  droves,  so  sleek  and  fair. 

No  bones  of  leanness  rattle  ; 
No  tottering,  hide-bound  ghosts  are  there. 

Of  Pharaoh's  evil  cattle. 
Each  stately  beevo  bespeaks  the  hand 

That  fed  him  unrepining; 
The  fatness  of  a  goodly  land 

In  each  dun  hide  is  shining. 

We've  sought  them  where  in  warmest  nooks 

The  sweetest  feed  is  growing, 
And  priced  them  by  the  clearest  brooks 

Through  honeysuckle  flowing ; 
Wherever  hillsides,  sloping  south. 

Are  bright  with  early  grasses, 
Or,  tracking  green  the  lowland's  drouth, 

The  mountain  streamlet  passes. 

But,  now  the  day  is  closing  cool. 

The  woods  are  dim  before  us. 
The  white  fog  of  the  wayside  pool 

Is  creeping  slowly  o'er  us. 
The  cricket  to  the  frog's  bassoon 

His  shrillest  time  is  keeping. 
The  sickle  of  yon  setting  moon 

The  meadow  mist  is  reaping. 

The  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine, 

Our  loot-sore  beasts  are  weary. 
And  tlirough  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 

Invites  us  all  to  tarry. 
To-morrow,  eastward  with  our  charge 

We'll  go  to  meet  the  dawning. 
Ere  yet  the  pines  of  Kearsarge 

Have  seen  the  sun  of  morning. 

When  snow-flakes  o'er  the  frozen  earth 

Instead  of  birds  are  flitting; 
When  children  throng  the  glowing  hearth, 

And  quiet  wives  are  knitting. 
While  in  the  fire-light  strong  and  clear 

Young  eyes  of  pleasure  glisten. 
To  talcs  of  all  we  see  and  hear 

The  ears  of  home  shall  listen. 

From  many  a  Northern  lake  and  hill, 

To  Ocean's  far  off  water. 
Shall  Fancy  play  the  Drover  still. 

And  make  the  long  night  shorter. 
Then  let  us  still  through  sun  and  showers 

And  hcit  and  cold  be  driving  ; 
A  freer,  manlier  life  tlian  ours, 

No  son  of  toil  is  living  ! 

J.  G.  W. 


THU  TRIISND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  H,  1847. 


A  letter  has  been  received  from  a  friend, 
addressed  to  the  l<'dilor,  relative  to  a  statement 
in  the  article  licadcd  "  Bioi^raphies,"  published 
in  the  ninth  number  of  lliis  volume  or"'rh9 
Friend,"  from  whicii  we  inalie  the  following 
extracts  : — 

"My  allenlion  has  been  called  to  an  arlicle 
in  '  The  Friend'  of  2(lth  ull.,  and  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  some  inquiries  respectiriij  n 
statement  contained  in  it,  the  result  of  wliich 
I  feel  best  satisfied  to  mention  to  thee.     The 


article  is  that  on  modern  biographies  ;  and 
while  dissentmg  wholly  from  some  assertions 
made  in  reference  to  other  topics  in  that  arti- 
cle, I  particularly  allude  to  the  statement,  in 
substance,  that  a  minisler  of  our  Society  is 
said,  in  a  memoir  of  him  published  some  years 
since,  to  have  procured  a  church  organ,  and 
derived  much  enjoyment  froin  the  music." 

"  The  copy  of  the  memoir  now  in  my  pos- 
session  contains   a  likeness,   not  '  more   than 

one,'  of ;  and   it  appears  from  it 

that  a  barrel  or  common  hand-organ,  not  '  a 
church-organ,'  was  procured  eight  months, 
not  '  several  years'  before  his  death. 

"  The  facts  suppressed  in  the  arlicle  in  '  The 

Friend'  are  these,  that  in  1832,  when  

was  in  his  76th  or  77th  year,  he  was 

attacked  by  a  disease  of  the  brain  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  keep  him  entirely  seclu- 
ded from  society  ;  and  this  disease  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  although 
varying  in  intensity, — that  he  was  not  unfre- 
quenlly  in  a  painful  state  of  depression — that 
Ihe  motion  of  riding  so  affected  his  feeble  brain 
as  to  produce  sickness — that  the  tendency  to 
delirium  was  very  great  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  illness, — and  that  it  is  particularly  noted 
that  the  delirium  had  ahnost  wholly  subsided 
for  some  days  before  his  death." 

"  It  further  appears  that was 

not  a  Friend  until  after  his  majoiity — Ihat  in 
his  youth  he  was  addicted  to  music, — and  that 
when  nearly  80  years  of  age,  his  brain  enfee- 
bled by  acute  disease  of  more  than  three  years 
continuance,  and  his  mind  reduced  to  a  state 
of  second  childhood,  he  reverted  to  the  scenes 
of  his  youth,  and  sought  relie^from  physical 
and  mental  suffering  in  musical  sounds  of  the 
simplest  character, — and  even  in  this  state  of 
mind  it  appears  that  he  only  resorted  to  it  as 
a  remedy." 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
biography  referred  to,  and  therefore  at  present 
decline  giving  any  opinion  relative  to  the  al- 
leged want  of  correct  representation  on  the 
part  of  X.,  but  of  one  thing  we  feel  fully  satis- 
fied, that  he  had  no  intention  of  placing  the 
subject  in  an  unfair  light.  To  ourselves,  and 
to  X.  of  course,  we  reserve  the  privilege  of  a 
further  hearing  in  the  matter,  if  deemed  expe- 
dient. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  9.5  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  Wiiliam  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visitinfr  Maniigers  for  the  Month.  — 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street; 
William  Hilles,  Frankford  ;  James  Thorp, 
Frank  ford. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  stVcct. 

liesidetit  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  II. 
Worthington. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  G.  Pancoast,  N.  J.,  per  R.  S.,  81,  from 
No.  15  to  40,  vol.  21 ;  per  W.  E.,  from  J.  Newlin,  ®2, 
vol.  21 ;  P.  Benbow,  $2,  to  26,  vol.  22;  T.  Woody,  $2, 
to  26,  vol.  22  ;  and  from  Wm.  Wilson,  $6,  vols.  16, 19, 
and  20 ;  per  H.  C,  from  N.  T.  Perkins,  $2,  to  1 7,  vol. 
20 ;— the  five  last  of  N.  C. ;  of  M.  Willets,  agent,  Ohio, 
per  E.  IVI.,  for  self,  P.  Wood,  J.  M'Grail,  and  J.  Hoyle, 
Sen.,  each  S2,  vol.  21  ;  and  J.  W.  M'Grew,  $2,  vol.  20 ; 
for  James  Jones,  'lenn.,  per  P.  &,  W.,  $7.50,  to  39, 
vol.  20.  in  full ;  of  J.  F.  Hull,  agent,  per  S.  U.,  from 
Paul  Upton,  $2,  vol.  21,  omitted  in  No.  10. 

AGENCY. 
John  Fawcelt  is  appointed  agent  for  "  The 
Friend,"  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 

WANTED 
An  apprentice  to  the  Retail  Drug  and  Pre- 
scription business.     Apply  at  No.  160  South 
Second  street. 

WANTED  an  assistant  in  the  Drug  busi- 
ness.    Apply  at  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  4th  ult.,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  Middletown,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  Thomas 
Y.  HuTTON  to  Phebe,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Webster,  all  of  that  county. 


Died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  on  the  22d  of  Ninth, 
month,  Rebecca  Mekeel,  wife  of  Aaron  Mekeel,  and 
daughter  of  Job  and  Deborah  Otis,  at  the  residence 
of  her  father,  in  Scipio,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  Her 
friends  believe  that  it  was  her  concern  while  in  health 
to  live  under  the  constraining  influence  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  Towards  the  close  she  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  pass  away  from  this  state  of  existence  at  any 
time. — Her  end  was  serene  and  peaceful. 

,  on  the  25th  of  Eleventh  month,  at  Scipio, 

Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  Deborah,  wife  of  Job  Otis, 
very  suddenly,  supposed  from  an  affection  of  the  heart, 
in  the  64th  year  of  her  age ;  an  approved  minister  in 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  much  attached  to  the  an- 
cient doctrines,  principles,  and  testimonies  of  the 
Society. 

,  at  his  residence  in  Gerraantown,  on  the  2nd 

of  Tenth  month,  Samuel  Johnsox,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  this 
language  of  holy  writ  was  felt  to  be  peculiarly  appli. 
cable,  "  In  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken 
away."  Several  times  he  expressed,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  trust  to  but  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ; 
nothing  but  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  "All  my  own 
works  of  righteousness  are  as  filthy  rags."  And  it  is  . 
reverently  believed,  that  through  the  adorable  mercy 
of  God,  and  the  efficacy  and  power  of  redeeming  love 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  he  was  enabled  to  experi- 
ence an  entire  preparation  of  heart  for  an  admittance 
into  one  of  those  mansions,  of  which  the  dear  Redeem- 
er said  to  his  disciples,  "There  are  many  in  my  Fa- 
ther's house ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you." — There 
was  much  to  impress  and  instruct  the  humble  seeking* 
mind  after  Truth,  in  his  observations  and  remarks 
throughout  his  illness.  To  each  of  his  large  family  of 
children  that  were  with  him,  he  imparted  counsel  and 
advice  ;  desiring  that  those  who  had  not  yet  yielded, 
would  come  to  their  Saviour,  and  love nndfollow  him : 
and  that  those  who  had  in  measure  given  up  to  wear 
his  yoke,  would  strive  to  become  pure  in  heart.  To 
one  he  said,  "  Though  it  may  seem  diflicull,  or  hard 
to  attain,  let  it  be  thy  standard  —  press  alter  it.  Bless- 
ed are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God."  At 
times  a  fear  pervaded  his  mind,  lest  his  faith  should 
fuil ;  saying,  "  Pray  for  me,  that  my  faith  and  patience 
may  hold  out  to  the  end."  This  was  graciously 
granted  ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  supplicalc  the  throne 
of  mercy,  and  return  thanksgiving  and  praises  to  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  belbrc  his  lips  were  closed 
in  death. 
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From  Charaberi 


Sir  George  Simpson's  Overland  Junrney  Hound 
llie  World. 


(Con 


1  page  90.) 


We  followed  the  trail  of  Sir  George  Simp- 
son to  the  shores  of  Calilbrnia  ;  and  we  now 
set  forth  in  his  wake  for  the  S;indwich  Islands, 
in  the  middle  of  (he  Norlh  Pacific' 

'"  Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,"  says  Captain 
King,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Cook,  "  in 
this  miserable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  (he  river 
Awatska,  the  guests  of  a  people  with  whose 
existence  we  had  before  been  scarce  acquaint- 
ed, and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitual  globe, 
a  solitary,  half-worn  pewler  spoon,  whose 
shape  was  familiar  lo  us,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion ;  and  on  examination,  we  found  il  stamp- 
ed on  the  back  with  the  word  London.  1  can- 
not pass  over  this  circumstance  in  silence,  out 
of  gratitude  lor  the  many  pleasant  thoughts, 
the  anxious  hopes,  and  tender  remembrances 
it  excited  in  us."'  ' 'Tis  sixty  years  since  I' j 
and  now  the  new  adventurer,  in  putting  a  gir-  \ 
die  round  the  earth,  meets  at  the  same  island  ! 
witii  native  pilots,  who  speak  English  like  | 
their  mother  tongue,  in  front  of  a  large  and  ; 
flourishing  town  of  nine  thousand  inhabitants. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Stuart  describes  one 
of  the  queens  as  banqueting  on  a  living  cuttle- 
fish, held  to  her  fice  with  both  hands,  while 
its  snaky  arms  writhed  and  twisted  round 
her  head.  Sir  George's  supper  with  (iovern- 
or  Kekuanaoa  was  somewhat  different.  '  We 
were  received  by  the  governor  in  his  hall  of 
justice,  an  apartment  large  enough  for  the 
church  of  a  considerable  parish,  being  si.\ty 
feet  long,  thirty  broad,  and  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  feet  high,  to  the  ridge  pole  of  the  roof.  .  . 
The  chiefs  were  all  handsomely  attired  in  the 
Windsor  uniform,  their  clothes  filling  to  a 
hair's  breadth  :  so  particular,  indeed,  are  the 
aristocracy  in  this  respect,  that  ihey  have  im- 
ported a  tailor  from  England  for  their  own  ex- 
clusive benefit.  Supper  being  announced,  the 
chiefs,  each  taking  one  or  two  of  our  parly  by 
the  arm,  conducted  us  across  an  open  area  to 


I  another  apartment  of  considerabli;  size,  built 
I  in  the  European  fashion,  and  handsomely  lur- 
nished  wiih  tables,  bulfels,  chairs,  sofas,  (Sic.  ; 
I  the  V,  hole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  being  of  native 
I  wood  and  native  workmanship.  'I'he  main 
table  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  a  Lon- 
1  don  mansion,  covered  as  it  was  with  glass  and 
I  plate,  and  lighted  with  elegant  lamps.  The 
I  lare  was  very  templing.  Il  consisted  of  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  sweetmeats,  pastry,  Chinese  pre- 
' serves,  &c.  with  excellent  lea  and  coffee:  the 
latter,  which  had  been  grown  in  VA'oahoo  by 
the  governor  himself,  being  fully  equal  lo  Mo 
cha.  Our  plates,  by  the  by,  had  been  marked 
with  our  names,  and  we  had  been  told  to  lake 
our  seals  accordingly,  his  excellency  sitting  at 
one  side  among  his  guests.  In  fact  the  whole 
proceedings  blended  the  most  punctilious  re- 
gard to  etiquette  with  the  cordiality  of  natural 
politeness,  beating,  out  and  out  and  over  again, 
all  that  we  had  seen  in  California,  in  every 
respect,  in  room,  in  furniture,  in  equipage,  in 
viands,  in  cookery,  and  in  dress.  Nor  were 
our  native  companions  themselves  so  decided- 
ly inferior  as  civilized  vanity  might  fancy. 
The  chiefs,  especially  our  host,  were  men  of 
excellent  address  ;  and  as  they  spoke  English 
enough  to  be  understood,  we  soon  forgot  that 
we  were  sipping  our  coffee  in  a  country  which 
is  deemed  uncivilized,  and  among  individuals 
who  are  classed  with  savages.' 

Some  of  the  chiefs  have  houses  built  in  the 
European  fashion,  of  wood,  stone,  &c.  occa- 
sionally of  two  stories,  with  tinned  roofs,  bal- 
conies, verandas,  and  julovxins ;  and  these 
are  enclosed  within  small  gardens  of  ornamen- 
tal plants.  The  native  houses,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  so  light,  that  it  is  common  to  remove 
ihem  from  place  lo  place.  They  are  made  of 
a  framework  of  bamboos,  covered  with  grass; 
and  having  pointed  roofs,  and  no  o|iening  but 
a  single  door,  look  like  hayricks.  '  The 
houses  are  commonly  separated  into  sleeping 
and  silling  compartments,  by  means  of  cur- 
lains  hung  across  from  wall  to  wall  ;  but  every- 
thing, whether  exposed  to  view  or  not.  whether 
within  the  house  itself  or  merely  witliin  the 
surrounding  enclosure,  is  scrupulously  clean 
and  neat,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  wonder- 
ful contrast  with  the  filth  and  confiision  of 
most  of  the  native  lodges  of  the  coniineiit.  At 
whatever  lime  of  the  day  we  dropped  into  a 
house,  we  found  no  difference  in  any  of  these 
particulars;  there  was  never  any  unpleasant 
smell  about  the  premises,  all  the  refuse  offish, 
vegetables,  &c.  being  regularly  carried  to  a 
distance.'  The  furniture  consists  of  straw 
mats  laid  upon  the  earthen  floor,  and  piled 
upon  each  other  when  meant  lo  serve  as  beds  ; 
together  with  a  few  gourds  or  calabashes  for 
dishes. 

'  In  form  the  men  are  commonly  handsome. 


strong,  and  well  liii;bed  :  while  in  height  they 
are  in  general  something  above  the  average 
standard  of  Europeans.  On  the  whole,  they 
arc,  as  a  race,  considerably  above  mediocrity 
both  in  lace  and  in  person.  The  women  in 
particular  are  decidedly  pretty.  They  have  a 
most  lively  expression  of  countenance,  and  are 
always  smiling  and   atlraclive ;  and  their  fig- 


ures may  even  be  admitted  to  be  beaulifiil  and 
feminine,  seldom  inclining  w  hen  young  either 
to  corpulency  or  to  ihe  opposite  extreme; 
limbs  and  busts  well-lbrmed,  and  hands,  feet, 
and  ankles  small  and  delicate  ;  w  hile  their  gait 
and  cariiage,  thougJi  somewhat  peculiar,  are 
yet,  on  the  whole,  noble  and  commanding.' 
The  description,  however,  applies  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  the  aristocracy  being  remarkably 
tall  and  corpulent.  Wilh  the  latter,  shampoo- 
ing stands  in  place  of  exercise,  prnmoting  cir- 
culation and  digestion  without  exhaustion  or 
fatigue;  and  under  such  treatment  they  thrive 
so  surprisingly,  tliat  they  remain  in  perfect 
health,  even  when  they  have  become  so  un- 
wieldy as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  The  people 
are  gentle  and  harmless,  obedient  and  submis- 
sive, fiiithful  and  courageous,  and  singularly 
industrious. 

The  Sandwich  group  contains  1000  square 
miles,  or  640,0U0  acres  of  productive  land,  to 
which  there  is  only  a  population  of  68,000. 
This  population  is  mainly  supporled  upon  poi, 
a  preparation  of  the  root  of  the  halo,  of  a 
brown  colour,  but  otherwise  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance beet.  'It  is  reared  in  small  enclo- 
sures, which,  with  great  care  and  labour,  are 
embanked  all  around,  and  constantly  coveted 
with  six  or  eight  inches  of  water ;  foi-,  like  rice, 
the  kalo  will  not  flourish  in  dry  land.'  And 
so  productive  is  ihe  plant,  that  a  single  square 
mile  is  s.iid  to  be  capable  of  feeding  1.5,151 
persons  ;  or,  in  oilier  words,  the  whole  popula- 
tion might  be  subsisted  on  six  square  miles; 
and  this  by  the  labour  of  one  twenly-fifih  part 
of  their  number.  Supposing,  however,  that 
every  person,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
required  half  an  acre,  '  there  would  still  re- 
main, even  on  that  liberal  and  extravagant 
supposition,  about  600, 000  acres  for  objects 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  mainle- 
nance  of  the  natives.'  The  value  of  the  land 
may  he  imagined  from  the  fact,  that  an  acre 
yields  an  average  of  a  lon  and  a-half  of  sugar  ; 
so  that  the  whole  country  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing several  limes  the  quantity  consumed  in 
he  United  Kingdom.  But  it  is  the  position  of 
he  islands  which  has  made,  or  will  make, 
heir  fortune.  '  For  all  practical  purposes,  the 
Sandwich  Islanders  are  on  the  direct  route 
from  Cape  Horn  lo  all  the  coasts  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific.  With  respect  to  Kamschatka 
and  the  Sea  of  Ocholsl^,  this  is  evident  at  a 
glance;  with  respect  lo  Japan,  when  its  ports 
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shall  be  opened,  vessels  will  find  their  advan- 
tage, even  without  regurd  to  refuge  or  refresh- 
ment, in  deviating  to  the  right  of  their  straight 
course,  in  order  to  make  the  north-east  trades 
above  the  equator  as  fair  a  wind  as  possible  ; 
and  with  respect  to  California,  and  the  north- 
west coast,  Ihe  apparently  inconvenient  devia- 
tion to  thu  left  is  rendered  not  only  expedient, 
but  almost  necessary,  by  the  prevailing  breezes 
■which  have  just  been  mentioned.  .  .  But  tlie 
group  as  naturally  connects  tlie  east  iuid  the 
west,  as  the  south  and  the  north.  Lying  in 
the  very  latitude  of  Sun  Bias  and  Macao,  with 
an  open  sea  in  either  direction,  it  crosses  the 
shortest  road  from  Mexico  to  China;  while, 
considering  its  great  distance  to  the  westward 
of  the  new  continent,  but  more  particularly  of 
its  southern  division,  it  may,  without  involving 
any  inadequate  sacrilice,  be  regardid  as  a 
stepping-stone  from  the  whole  of  the  American 
coast  to  the  Celestial  EiTipire.  .  .  .  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Artthipelago,  as  just  described,  is 
the  more  valuable  on  this  account — that  it  nei- 
ther is,  nor  ever  can  be,  shared  by  any  rival. 
If  one  makes  no  account  of  the  comparative 
vicinity  of  mere  islets,  which  are  worthless 
alike  for  refuge  and  refreshment,  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  form  perhaps  the  nwst  secluded 
spot  on  earth,  being  at  least  twice  as  far  from 
the  nearest  land  as  the  lone  rock  of  St.  Hele- 
na. .  .  .  Already  have  the  Sandwich  islands 
begun  to  be  a  common  centre  of  tratfie  for 
some  of  the  countries  which  they  serve  to  link 
together.  .  .  .  When  the  ports  of  Japan  are 
opened,  and  the  two  oceans  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  navigable  canal,  so  as  to  place  the 
group  in  the  direct  route  between  Europe  and 
the  United  States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
whole  of  Eastern  Asia  on  the  other,  then  will 
the  trade  in  question  expand  in  amount  and 
variety,  till  it  has  rendered  Woahoo  the  empo- 
rium of  at  least  the  Pacific  Ocean  for  the  pro- 
ducts, natural  and  artificial,  of  every  corner  ol' 
the  globe.  Then  will  Honolula  be  one  of  the 
marts  of  the  world,  one  of  those  exchanges  to 
which  nature  herself  grants  in  [lerp^tuity  a 
more  than  royal  charter.' 

It  is  melancholy  to  think,  however,  tliat  this 
brilliant  future  is  predicable  only  of  the  islands, 
not  of  the  islanders.  These  are  vanishing,  as 
elsewhere,  before  the  advance  of  civilization. 
New  luxuries  have  awakened  new  wants;  and 
in  order  to  satisfy  these,  the  lower  classes  have 
-  been  ground  down  by  the  chiefs  to  such  a  cnn- 
dilion  of  starvation,  that  they  have  come  to 
look  upon  their  children  as  rivals  and  enemies. 
'  In  18:24,  Mr.  Stuart  wrote  thus  : — •'  We  have 
the  clearest  proof,  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
islands  where  the  influence  of  the  mission  has 
not  yet  extended,  two-thirds  of  the  infants  born 
perish  by  thu  hands  of  their  own  parents  be- 
fore attaining  the  first  or  second  year  of  their 
age."'  Since  then,  the  tyranny  has  been 
more  in  form  of  law,  and  regular  taxes  have 
taken  the  place  of  capricious  exactions;  but 
the  effect  remains  the  same.  The  diseases  ol 
Europe,  .  .  .  contribute  likewise  to  thin  the 
population  ;  and  the  result  is  the  extraordinary 
and  pitialjle  s|icctacle  of  a  nation  rapidly  van- 
ishing from  the  face  of  the  earth,  '  hocaMse  its 
ordijiary  wear  ami  tear  is  not  recruited  frnni 
the  ranks  of  a   rising  gcnoratiun.'     Our  au- 


thor's account  of  these  interesting  islands  is 
the  most  intelligent  and  comprehensive  we  have 
yet  received  ;  although  it  certainly  occupies  a 
space  singularly  disproportioned  to  the  general 
subject  of  the  book,  filling  as  it  does  more  than 
a  third  of  the  second  volume. 

From  the  Sandwich  Islands  Sir  George 
sailed  for  Sitka,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  where  he  had  a  flying 
journey  before  him  oi' Jive  months  through  the 
dominions  of  the  czar  I  Hitherto  he  has  been 
in  England.  '  I  have  seen  the  English  citizens 
of  a  young  republic,  which  has  already  dou- 
bled its  original  territory,  without  any  visible 
or  conceivable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  inde- 
finite extension  ;  1  have  seen  the  English  colo- 
nists of  a  conquered  province,  while  the  de- 
scendants ol'  the  first  possessors,  however 
inferior  in  wealth  and  influence,  have  every 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  defeat  of  their  fathers  ; 
1  have  seen  the  English  posts,  that  stud  the 
wilderness  from  the  Canadian  lakes  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  1  have  seen  English  adventur- 
ers, with  that  innate  power  which  makes  every 
individual,  whether  Hrilon  or  American,  a  real 
representative  of  his  coimtry,  monopolizing 
the  trade,  and  influencing  the  destinies  of  Span- 
ish California  ;  and  lastly,  I  have  seen  the 
English  merchants  and  English  missionaries 
of  a  barbarian  Archipelago,  which  promises, 
under  their  care  and  guidance,  to  become  the 
centre  of  the  traflic  of  the  east  and  the  west,  of 
Ihe  new  world  and  the  old.'  Thus  England 
and  Russia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
Swedish  peninsula,  girdle  the  globe  together. 
But  Sir  George,  we  apprehend,  miscalculates 
the  grandeur  of  the  latter  country,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  a  deseit. 

(To  bi-  continued.) 


Disclosures  of  the  Microscope. 

(Concluded  from  page  95.) 

"  In  the  group  under  the  microscope,  some 
minute  points  or  globules,  of  various  colours, 
may  be  observed  gliding  rapidly  along  in  vari- 
ous directions.  Some  are  without  eyes,  or 
any  sensible  organs  but  the  cilia.  Others 
have  a  red  eye  speck,  and  many  have  indu- 
rated cases  or  shells.  They  vary  in  size  iVom 
one  two-thousandth  to  three-thousandths  of  a 
line  in  diameter;  a  drop  of  water  may  there- 
fore contain  500,000,000.  They  are  of  vari- 
ous colours,  green,  red,  pink,  yellow,  bluish — 
and  the  floating  coloured  slime,  which  some- 
times appears  on  the  water,  is  an  aggregation 
of  countless  myriads  of  these  beings.  One 
species  of  a  glassy  or  crystalline  appearance, 
is  said  to  be  carnivorous.  The  Gonium  or 
Tablet  Monad  is  formed  of  a  group  of  16  indi- 
vidual animalcules,  attached  to  a  tabular  case 
or  support ;  while  the  globe  volvox,  which  un- 
til recently,  was  supposed  to  he  a  single  ani- 
mal, is  now  shown  to  be  a  group  of  monads, 
fixed  on  a  globular  integument  or  case.  The 
revolving  motion,  by  means  of  which  it  is  pro- 
pelled through  the  water,  is  automatic,  (that 
is,  an  organic  or  involuntary  motion,)  by 
which  the  colony  of  monads  is  transported 
from  place  to  place,  tmd  thus  supplies  of  food 
are  constantly  obtained. 


I  "The  bell-shaped  animalcules  (VorticellEe), 
'so  called  I'rom  their  form,  a  beautiful  cup  or 
bell,  with  a  coronet  or  cilia  on  the  upper  bor- 
jder,  are  in  some  kinds  united  by  a  spirally 
contractile  pedicle  or  stalk,  to  a  common  base, 
with  numerous  other  individuals.  In  others, 
Ihe  pedicle,  instead  of  being  single  down  to  its 
attachment,  springs  from  a  common  trunk,  the 
individual  bodies  hanging  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches  like  Ihe  flowers  of  the  hare-bell. 
The  vurlicelltB,  like  the  monads,  increase  by 
self  division.  A  fissure  begins  to  extend 
through  the  longest  diameter  of  the  cup,  and 
continues  till  it  is  completed,  the  two  portions 
rapidly  acquiring  the  perfect  form  of  the  spe- 
cies. In  this  class  of  animals,  there  are  proofs 
of  a  muscular  system  however  simple.  No 
definite  nervous  system  has  been  detected,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  nervous  influence 
is  difiused  through  iheir  structure,  and  the  ex- 
istence of  an  eye  speck,  or  visual  point,  how- 
ever rudimentary,  denotes  a  distinct  nervous 
centre.  When  examined  at  night  they  are 
Ibund  to  be  moving  as  actively  as  by  day  ;  in 
fact,  they  never  seem  to  require  repose." 

"  The  Rotifera,  or  rotating  animalcules, 
possess  a  more  [)erfect  organization,  muscles 
more  distinctly  developed,  and,  which  seems 
almost  incredible  when  asserted  of  animalcules, 
none  of  which  exceed  two-thirds  of  a  line*  in 
length,  are  armed  with  jaws  and  teeth, — these 
being  formed  of  a  hard  substance,  can  easily 
be  disengaged  I'rom  the  sofi  parts,  by  crushing 
the  animalcule  between  two  plates  of  glass. 
These  organs  exist  under  several  types,  which 
are  so  constant  and  regular,  that  iVI.  Ehren- 
berg  states,  the  rotifera  might  almost  be  ar- 
ranged like  quadrupeds  according  to  their 
teeth.  Some  have  a  long  tooth  in  each  jaw, 
capable  of  being  protruded,  and  thus,  a  pair  of 
powerful  nippers  is  formed,  by  which  the  ani- 
malcule seizes  and  tears  to  pieces  its  living 
prey  ;  for  the  rotifera  possessing  this  dental 
apparatus,  are  carniverous  and  very  rapacious. 
Others  have  several  teeth  fixed  at  the  moveable 
extremity  of  each  jaw,  forming  as  it  were 
toothed  hammers,  which  strike  upon  a  solid 
body,  the  food  being  thus  comminuted  or 
crushed  as  upon  an  anvil.  Respiration,  or, 
more  properly,  the  aeration  of  the  fluids,  is 
efl'ected  in  the  rotifera  by  the  constant  intro- 
duction of  fresh  water  through  one  or  more 
apertures  near  the  neck  ;  and  in  some  kinds 
there  are  internal  oval  bodies,  composed  of 
granules,  or  corpuscules,  which  have  constant- 
ly a  tremulous  motion,  and  are  supposed  to 
perform  the  office  of  branchia,  or  gills,  'i'here 
are  indications  of  nervous  centres,  or  ganglia, 
in  several  genera  ;  and  from  one  to  four  punc- 
tiform  eyes  have  been  observed  in  1.50  species  : 
in  some  there  appears  to  be  a  ganglion,  or 
nervous  mass,  immediately  below  the  eye. 
Some  kinds  are  oviparous,  others  viviparous. 
The  ova  or  eggs,  retain  their  vitality  for  al- 
inost  an  unlimited  period,  and  are  transported 
by  the  water,  and  wafted  by  the  winds — for, 
whether  dry  or  moist,  they  remain  uninjured  ; 
till  thrown  into  the  conditions  suitable  to  their 
organization,  they  become  developed,  and  the 
apparently   pure   waters   suddenly   teem   with  > 

•  A  line  is  one-twclftli  of  an  in.h  in  Icnylh. 
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myriads  of  highly  organized  beings.  Even 
the  adult  animals  ol"  some  species — the  com- 
mon rotifers  for  instance — after  being  appa- 
rently dried  up  for  several  years,  will  start 
into  life  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
water,  and  throw  their  rotatory  organs  into  full 
play,  as  if  roused  from  a  refreshing  shnnber. 
That  adult  animals  possessing  eyes,  muscles, 
nerves,  organs  of  respiration,  &c.,  should  re- 
vive after  being  dried  up  to  dust,  is  a  phe- 
nomenon so  startling,  as  to  require  the  most  ] 
satisfactory  evidence,  before  the  possibility  of| 
such  a  resurrection  could  be  admitted.  The  j 
statement,  wilh  some  limitation,  is,  however, 
unquestionably  true  ;  for  though  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed,  that  any  animal  could  revive  if  it 
were  quite  dried  up,  yet  it  is  certain  that  some 
species  of  the  Infusoria,  will  remain  in  a  dor- 
mant state  for  years,  if  buried  in  earth  or  sand 
apparently  dry.  Some  rolifcra  were  alternate- 
ly dried  and  rendered  dormant,  and  then  re- 
vived by  the  addition  of  water,  twelve  times, 
appearing  at  each  successive  resuscitation,  as 
active  as  at  first.  Professor  Owen  mentions 
having  seen  the  revival  of  an  animalcule,  (a 
species  of  Arctiscon,)  which  had  been  pre- 
served in  dry  sand  four  years." 

The  pitcher-shaped  Brachionus  is  described 
as  "  having  a  smooth  shell  wilh  six  short  horn- 
like processes  or  spines  on  the  front  part,  the 
body  while,  of  from  one-sixth  to  an  eighth  of 
a  line  in  length.  The  jaws  have  five  teeth  at 
the  free  extremity,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
dental  hammers,  divided  into  sharp  spines 
which  crush  the  food  upon  the  little  block  or 
anvil  beneath.  This  creature  has  one  eye 
which  is  quadrangular,  a  respiratory  tube,  and 
trembling  organs  (Branchia;)  in  the  interior. 
The  shell  of  other  species  is  scabrous  and 
rough.  These  minute  beings  aggregate  toge- 
ther in  numberless  myriads,  so  as  to  form 
whitish  masses  that  float  in  the  water ;  after 
the  death  of  the  animals  the  shells  retain  their 
form,  and  accumulate  in  layers  at  the  bottom 
of  pools,  lakes,  &,c.  In  many  families  of  the 
polygastric  infusoria,  the  cases  or  shells  con- 
sist either  of  lime,  silex  (flint),  or  iron  ;  and 
these  retain  their  form  and  structure  for  unlim- 
ited periods  of  time.  From  the  inconceivable 
numbers  of  these  shell-animalcules  which 
swarm  in  every  body  of  water,  whether  fresh 
or  salt,  and  the  immense  rapidity  with  which 
the  species  increase,  extensive  deposits  or  stra- 
ta of  1  heir  cases  are  constanlly  forming  at  the 
bottom  of  lakes,  rivers,  and  seas.  Hence  have 
originated  the  layers  of  white  calcareous  earth 
common  in  peat-bogs  and  morasses, — the  Tri- 
poli or  polishing  slate  of  Bilin,  con>:isling 
wholly  of  the  siliceous  cases  of  animalcules, — 
and  the  bogiron  composed  of  the  ferruginous 
shields  of  other  forms  of  polygas'ria.  In 
short,  the  extensive  and  important  changes 
that  have  been  produced  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face by  this  agency,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
physical  history  of  our  planet,  and  those  of  a 
like  nature  which  are  going  on  at  the  present 
time,  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  and 
have  but  lately  become  the  subject  of  scientific 
investigation. 

"The  Infusoria  like  animals  of  higher  or- 
ganization, suffer  and  perish  from  sudden  tran- 
sitions of  temperature.     They  die  in  ice  ;  but 


when  the  water  first  congeals,  each  animalcule  ; 
is  surrounded  by  a  moist  space  caused  by  the; 
caloric  liberated  from  its  own  body  ;*  a  high 
teuiperture  also  destroys  them.  Atmospheric 
air  is  as  necessary  for  the  infusoria,  as  for  the 
warm  blooded  animals.  They  are  killed  by 
substances  which  alfect  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  water;  but  the  strongest  poisons  if 
only  in  mechanical  suspension  in  the  fluiil,  ex- 
ert no  influence  upon  them.  Infusoria  always 
appear  in  vegetable  infusions,  simply  because 
their  germs  being  everywhere  present,  find  in 
such  fluids  a  proper  medium  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  hence,  the  same  kinds  of  infusions  do 
not  always  contain  the  same  species  of  animal- 
cules." 

The  atmosphere  which  is  always  charged 
with  infinitesimal  particles  of  mailer,  both  or- 
ganic and  inorganic,  wafts  in  every  breeze 
immense  quantities  of  the  sporules  of  plants, 
and  the  ova  of  animals.  The  rapid  increase 
of  the  infusoria  yields  a  ncver-failing  supply 
of  their  germs,  and  countless  myriads  are, 
therefore,  everywhere  ready  to  burst  into  life, 
and  go  through  their  assigned  phases  of  devel- 
opment, when  placed  under  the  conditions  spe- 
cially required  by  the  type  of  organization  to 
which  they  belong.  Though  the  influence  of 
light  is  favourable  to  the  infusorial  lile,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  the  or- 
dinary duration  of  life  in  these  animals,  varies 
from  a  few  hours  to  several  weeks.  Rotifera 
have  been  traced  to  the  twenty-third  day  of 
their  exislence.  The  death  of  these  animals 
is  generally  sudden  ;  but  in  some  of  the  larger 
species,  convulsive  struggles  attend  their  disso- 
lution. 

In  taking  his  leave  of  the  reader,  our  author 
observes:  "Amply  will  my  labours  be  re- 
warded, should  they  induce  any  of  the  young 
and  intelligent,  to  enter  upon  a  department  ol 
science  so  replete  with  intei-esi  and  instruction, 
and  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  calculated 
to  exert  the  most  beneficial  iirfluence  on  the 
character,  by  leading  the  mind  from  frivolous 
and  unworthy  pui-suits,  and  exciting  in  it  those 
aspirations  after  truth  and  wisdom,  which  ele- 
vate the  soul  above  the  petty  passions  and 
prejudices  of  common  life.  And  this  salutary 
tendency  it  possesses  in  common  with  every 
other  branch  of  natural  knowledge  ;  for  such 
is  the  consummate  perfection  of  all  the  works 
of  the  Cr-eaior,  that  whatever  path  of  inquiry 
we  may  select  for  our  especial  investigation,  if 
followed  in  a  right  spirit,  will  comluct  us  to 
the  '  Fountain  of  living  waters,'  to  the  Source 
of  all  truth  and  wisdom.  Thus,  in  the  impres- 
sive language  of  Dr.  Chalmei's,  '  while  the 
telescope  enables  us  to  see  a  system  in  every 
star,  the  microscope  unfolds  to  us  a  world  in 
every  atom.'  The  one  suggests  to  us,  that 
above  and  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  man, 
thei-e  may  be  regions  of  creation  which  sweep 
immeasurably  along,  and  carry  the  impi-ess  of 
the  Almighty's  hand  to  the  remotest  scenes  of 
the  universe; — the  other,  that  within  and  be- 
neath all  that  minuteness  which  the  aided  eye 
of  man  is  able  to  explore,  there  may  be  a 
world  of  invisible  beings;  and  that,  could  we 
draw  aside  the  mysterious  veil  which  shrouds 

•  Ehrenberg. 


it  from  our  senses,  we  might  behold  a  theatre 
of  as  many  wonders  as  Asti-onomy  can  unfold  ; 
a  universe  within  the  compass  of  a  point,  so 
small  as  to  elude  all  the  powers  of  I  he  mici'o- 
scope,  but  where  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  all 
things  finds  room  for  the  exercise  of  his  attri- 
butes, where  he  can  raise  another  mechanism 
of  worlds,  and  fill  and  animate  them  all  wilh 
evidences  of  his  glory  !" 


Pius  IX.— Tlie  Reformer. 

I  send  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  the 
following  extract,  should  the  l'',ditor  think  it 
suitable  for  introduction  into  its  columns.  I 
have  noticed  at  different  limes,  accounts  com- 
ing from  various  quarters,  and  published  in  the 
periodicals  of  the  day,  of  the  r-eformation  insti- 
tuted by  the  present  incumbent  of  the  Papal 
ihrone,  and  the  change  which  he  has  already 
effected,  and  seems  likely  still  further  to  carry 
on,  among  the  people  who  acknowledge  him 
as  their  spiritual  and  temporal  head.  It  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  events  in  this 
eventful  age,  that  the  head  of  the  Romish 
("hurch  is  manifesting  so  strong  a  determina- 
tion to  break  up  the  system  of  oppression  and 
degi'adalion,  which  has  long  distinguished  that 
government,  and  lo  dispense  to  his  subjects 
some  portion  of  the  knowledge  and  civil  liber- 
ty which  is  their  natural  right,  and  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived  for  so  many  ages. 

Should  Pius  IX.  indeed  carry  out  his  ex- 
pressed determination  of  making  the  New  Tes- 
tament his  guide  for  dispensing  justice  and 
mercy  to  his  people,  it  cannot  be  long  before, 
not  merely  that  degree  of  civil  liberty  which 
they  are  prepai-ed  to  estimate  and  enjoy,  will 
be  obtained  by  them,  but  also  freedom  from 
the  gross  blindness  and  superstition  which 
have  heretofore  kept  them  in  ignorance  and 
idolatry,  will  grndually  spring  up  and  flourish, 
as  the  light  of  Truth  is  permitted  to  break  in 
upon  them  ;  and  the  foundation  upon  which 
that  mighty  structure  of  antichrist  (the  papal 
hier-archy)  has  been  erected,  being  thus  under- 
mined, it  must  ultimately  sink  beneath  its  own 
weight. 

Well  may  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
who  have  employed  the  darkness  of  Roman- 
ism to  conceal  and  withhold  the  rights  of  their 
people,  tremble  for  the  stability  of  I  heir  thrones; 
and  no  marvel  is  it,  that  they  are  alarmed  at 
the  just  and  liberal  sentiments  of  the  Pope,  and 
urgently  desirous  to  withhold  him  in  the  good 
work  which  he  has  begun. 

"  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferreti  was  elected  pope, 
June  16th,  1846,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Pius 
IX.  He  at  once  entered  upoir  a  course  the  re- 
ver-se  of  that  which  his  predecessor  had  pur- 
sued. He  went  through  the  streets  on  foot, 
which  the  five  preceding  Popes  had  never 
done.  He  preached,  which  no  Pope  had  done 
before  for  three  hundred  year's.  He  sought 
ihe  society  of  men  of  talents  and  information, 
and  spent  much  time  with  them  and  with  the 
officers  of  the  government,  discussing  pr-ojects 
of  reform.  He  gave  airdience  without  the 
ordinary  ceremonies,  and  appointed  days  on 
which  the  meanest  subject  could  have  free  ac- 
cess lo  his   person. 
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"  Nor  were  these  mere  tricks  to  gain  po|in- 
larity,  but  tlie  fruit  of  an  honest  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  iiis  people,  that 
he  might  relieve  I  hem.  A  common  soldier 
brought  to  him  a  loaf  of  miserable  bread,  and 
said  it  was  a  fair  sample  of  their  rations.  Pius 
look  the  loaf,  and  laid  it  on  the  plate  of  the 
minister  of  war,  whom  he  had  invited  to  din- 
ner ;  and  as  the  astonished  functionary  turned 
pale,  charged  him  with  the  fault.  A'ffer  that 
he  went  through  the  barracks,  found  4000 
loaves  of  a  similar  character,  which  he  distri- 
buted to  the  poor;  he  degraded  the  ininisle 
iinprisoned  the  bakers,  and  gave  each  soldi 
money  to  buy  bread  for  himself 

"  On  the  16th  of  July,  just  one  month  aft 
his  elevation,  appeared  the  first  great  public 
act  of  his  administration,  in  a  decree  of  amnes- 
ty for  political  offences,  which  restored  to  lib. 
erty,  their  country,  their  homes,  and  the  right; 
of  ciliz  -n-ihip,  the  viclims  of  previous  tyranny, 
to  the  estimated  number  of  6000.  Many  of 
them  were  in  great  poverty,  and  a  subscription 
was  started  in  Rome  for  their  relief.  Marini, 
governor  of  the  ciiy,  represented  to  the  Pope 
that  a  dangerous  political  motive  had  prompted 
the  movement.  The  Pope  called  for  the  sub- 
scription paper,  put  down  his  own  name  (or 
100  and  Marini's  for  10  scudi,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  handed  around  amongst  the  nobililv. 
Renzi,  the  leader  of  an  insurrection  at  Rimini 
the  previous  year,  called  on  him  to  return 
thanks  for  the  restoration  of  his  liberty,  and 
was  received  as  a  son  rather  than  a  rebel,  and 
during  a  long  and  affectionate  conversation, 
Pius  took  from  his  desk  a  copy  of  Renzi's 
revolutionary  proclamation,  and  said  that  al- 
though parts  of  it  were  wrong,  it  contained 
many  useful  suggestions  of  which  he  should 
avail  himself. 

"  Galetli,  another  rebel  leader,  who  had  been 
in  prison  three  years,  presented  him  a  memoir 
on  the  reforms  which  were  needed  in  the  law 
of  mortgages,  and  received  in  return  a  medal 
of  honour.  This  conduct  showed  that  he  sym- 
pathized with  the  motives  and  actions  of  the 
political  ofl"enders,  as  well  as  with  their  suffer- 
ings. He  in  fact,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  reform  parly,  and  set  himself  busily  at 
work  to  bring  about  those  very  changes  which 
a  few  months  before  it  was  treason  to  think 
of.  '  My  people,'  said  he,  '  laying  his  hand 
on    the  New  Testament,  '  may  expect  justice 
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and  mercy  from  me,  for 
book.' 

"  Ho  sent  out  cir.-julars  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  requiring  them  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  temporal  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  metliods  of 
improving  them,  and  especially  witli  regard  to 
the  diffiision  of  education,  and  tlic  establish- 
ment of  a  military  school  for  poor  bovs  at 
Rome.  With  the  same  object,  he  re-instituted 
a  board  of  eilncalion,  which  had  been  first  es- 
tablished by  Leo  X.,  but  never  called  loi;cther 
since  his  time.  He  appointed  a  number  of 
committees,  partly  of  ecclesiastics  and  partly 
of  learned  laymen,  each  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  some  subject  which  concerned 
the  public  welfare  and  the  drawing  up  of  plans 
for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  people. 

"  Among  these  subjects  were  the  followiii"' 


—  R<'njrm  of  the  municipal  organizations — 
Reform  of  the  criminal  and  civil  code,  the 
commission  on  which  have  already  reported  in 
favour  of  trial  by  jury — suppression  of  va- 
grancy—  improvement  of  Ibresis  and  rivers — 
— construction  of  railroads — the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Rome — the  tariff^  on  imports — the 
duties  upon  sail  and  other  articles  of  home 
pi-oduction — the  sanatory  condition  of  towns, 
and  the  erection  of  gas  works.  He  proposed 
also  to  his  council  the  abolition  of  capital  pun- 
ishments, and  secularizing  of  the  stale  offices, 
which  had  lon^  been  monopolized  by  the 
clergy.  The  cardinals  who  composed  this 
council  were  some  of  them  shocked  at  the  in- 
fallible radicalism  of  the  Holy  See,  and  one  of 
them  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  alter  his  sys- 
tem, the  people  would  demand  a  constitution. 
'And  why,'  was  the  answer,  'should  1  not 
accede  to  their  desire,  if  a  constitution  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  of  my  subjects.' 

"  Such  an  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  uneasy 
dignitaries,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  but 
its  authors  were  discovered,  the  council  abo- 
lished, and  one  appointed  in  its  place  compos- 
ed of  simple  prelates  with  a  single  cardinal  for 
president ;  and  now  that  also  has  given  way 
to  a  body  composed  partly  of  laymen.  For- 
midable opposition  was  experienced  from  neigh- 
bouiing  despotic  governments,  and  especially 
that  of  Austria,  which  made  energetic  protests, 
gathei-ed  armies,  fomented  insurrections,  and 
even  marched  her  troops  into  the  papal  terri- 
tory. Amidst  all  these  difficulties,  added  to 
those  which  are  inseparable  from  such  an  im 
niense  labour  of  reform  as  Pius  IX.  markec 
out  for  himself,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  defer  the  execution  of  some 
projects  till  a  more  favourable  season,  and  to 
even  i-ecede  slightly  in  one  or  two  points  from 
positions  already  taken. 

"  Thus  in  regard  to  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  a  point  on  which  the  remonstrances  of 
Austria  are  supposed  to  have  been  especially 
urgent,  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  were  greatly 
disappointed  by  the  language  of  the  decree 
which  he  issued,  mitigating  but  slightly  the 
severity  of  previous  laws,  and  equally  gratified 
by  the  character  of  the  new  censors,  who  had 
been  selected  from  the  ranks  of  literary  men 
of  known  liberality.  The  execulion  of  the 
law  has  been  so  satisfactory,  thai  the  number 
of  newspapei-s  in  Rome  has  trebled  irnder  its 
influence,  and  that  of  other  publications  dou- 
bled, so  that  the  whole  number  of  periodicals 
is  now  not   far  from  30. 

"  Be  the  intentions  of  the  new  Pope  what 
they  may,  he  has  so  managed  both  his  private 
conduct  and  public  acts,  as  to  gain  the  imbouud- 
d  confidence  of  his  people,  and  produce  such 
good  conduct,  order  and  quiet  among  them  as 
to  astonish  even  his  best  friends.  The  num- 
ber of  offences  committed  against  person  or 
properly  in  Rome,  in  June,  1H46,  was  500,  in 
July  34'0,  in  August  360,  in  September  200, 
and  in  October  112."— Jowr.  of  Com. 

The  Jlonint  Woy  of  Doing  Bti.niirns. — 
The  sedate  Turk  is  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
seldom  utters  more  than  is  strictly  necessary, 
lie  sets  his  goods  before  you,  names  their 
price,  and  leaves  you  to  do  as  you  please  about 


buying.  You  need  not  think  of  offering  him 
a  lower  bidding  ;  he  will  not  abate  a  para,  and 
the  only  reply  lie  v\ill  make,  will  be  to  take 
back  the  article  in  question  and  return  it  to  its 
place. — Extract. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Ancient  and  yet  Sew. 

Having  met  with  a  copy  of  an  epistle  written 
by  the  Women's  Yearly  Aleeting,  held  in  Lon- 
don, in  1778,  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women 
Friends  in  Philadelphia,  1  send  it  to  the  editor 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  if  he  judges  it 
of  sufficient  interest  to  occupy  a  space  in  his 
journal.  It  was  addressed  to  tiieir  beloved 
sister's  at  a  period  of  commotion  and  of  many 
trials,  written  in  beautillil  language,  and  not 
only  expi-essing  deep  sympathy  with  them,  but 
showing  that  it  came  from  hearts  imbued  with 
the  life  and  love  of  the  Gospel,  who  could  bear 
testimony  from  experience,  and  from  the  open- 
ings of  the  Woi'd  of  prophecy,  both  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  true  seed,  and  of  the  approach 
of  a  brighter  day  that  should  succeed.  The 
friendships,  interests  and  maxims  of  the  world, 
vviih  false  principles,  which  then  stole  away  the 
affections,  and  settled  many  in  a  polluted  rest 
as  they  are  now  doing,  are  given  as  the  mourn- 
ful causes  of  the  degeneracy  which  came  in 
upon  our  backsliding  Society.  Still,  as  now, 
a  living  remnant  were  preserved,  who  had  free 
access  to  the  strong  Tower  and  holy  Sanctu- 
ary, where  neither  the  ffoods  which  the  dragon 
casts  out  of  his  mouth,  nor  his  mysterious  de- 
ceptive and  insidious  workings,  can  prevail 
against  the  faithful  sufTering  seed.  The  strong 
hopes  which  they  entertained  for  beloved 
youth  under  the  forming  hand,  are  equally  felt 
and  applicable  to  many  in  this  day,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  now  making  to  introduce 
an  easier  way,  and  to  remove  the  offence  of 
the  cross.  But  He  who  gathered  our  forefa- 
thers will  have  a  humble  travailing  people, 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Truth,  or  the  foolishness  of  preaching  that 
comes  from  the  living  spring,  but  who  will 
confess  Christ  in  the  way  of  his  leading,  and 
by  his  power  maintain  the  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies of 'Pruih,  as  they  promulgated  them  to 
the  world.  Let  every  one  put  his  trust  in  the 
arm  of  the  Lord,  and  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  his  faith  without  wavering — the  beginning 
of  his  confidence  firm  unto  the  end. 

EPtSTLK. 

To  the  Yearly  Meelinij  of  Women  Friends  in 

Philadelphia. 
Dearly  Beloved  Friends, — 

Utrder  a  i-enewed  .sense  of  the  heavenly  Fa- 
ther's love  still  continued  to  his  church  and 
people,  we  affectionately  salute  the  living 
amongst  yon,  earnestly  desiring  that  amidst  the 
various  tribulaliotrs  permitted  by  wise  Provi- 
dtnce,  for  the  trial  of  stability,  faith,  and  pa- 
ionce,  nothing  may  be  able  to  shake  your 
•(inlidcnce  ;  neither  will  it,  whilst  standing  in 
ho  harmony  and  power  of  the  Gospel,  which 
ever  seekelh  the  resloi-ation  of  mankind  uni- 
versally, that  they  may  happily  be  brought 
into  the  peaceable  spirit  and  kingdom  of  the 
dear  Son  of  God,  aniJ  so  be  made  fellow  par- 
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takers  of  that  divine  life  and  love,  which  as  a 
twofold  biirid,  makes  the  Lord's  people  one 
family  the  world  over. 

Your  epistle  dated  the  3d  of  the  Tenth  month 
last,  was  read  in  this  our  annual  assembly,  to 
the  tendering  many  hearts,  who  cannot  but  be 
deeply  sensible  of  the  sore  conflicts,  both  from 
within  and  without,  that  you  still  have  lo  labour 
under,  and  nearly  sympathize  with  you  there- 
in ;  which  exercise  assuredly  calls  for  deep 
searching  of  heart,  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
those  overturnings  and  tumults  which  have 
arisen,  and  wherein,  as  in  every  generation, 
the  innocent  must  sutfer  with  the  guilty. 
In  order  whereto,  we  feel  a  weighty  con- 
cern to  recommend  all  to  go  up  to  Def/iel, 
and  inquire  as  in  the  holy  place;  for  "is 
there  not  a  cause,"  seems  a  close  query,  and 
calls  for  deep  individual  self-examination,  why 
the  just  judgments  of  the  Almighty  are  now 
executing  in  remote  countries,  and  we  believe 
also  await  the  gross  impenitency  of  other  sin- 
ful nations  ;  insomuch  that  may  we  not  fear,  as 
he  hath  been  "slow  to  anger,"  and  abundant 
in  loving  kindness,  that  his  pleadings  with  so 
highly  a  favoured  nation  as  thiS;  will  be  with 
fearful  rebuke,  indignation,  and  terrible  ma- 
jesty. 

May  all  therefore  "  hear  the  rod  and  him 
who  hath  appointed  it;"  the  language  is  intel- 
ligible to  every  understanding  through  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  of  the  people ;  let  us  therefore 
unite  in  deep  inward  travail  and  searching  of 
heart,  that  we  may  improve  by  every  of  his 
dispensations.  And  dear  Friends,  although 
there  appears  so  great  a  declension  amongst 
you  and  us,  we  trust  there  is  a  living  remn;int 
who  witness  to  their  unspeakable  joy,  free  ac- 
cess to  the  strong  Tower  and  holy  Sanctuary, 
where  the  floods  of  temptation  cannot  reach, 
nor  the  rage  of  the  terrible  annoy,  nor  the 
cruel  adversary  with  his  mysterious  workings 
prevail.  'Tis  here,  centered  in  pure  stillness, 
our  confidence  is  renewed  in  Him  who  un- 
changeably remains  the  rock  and  support  of 
his  people  and  children  under  every  dispensa- 
tion ;  yea,  the  all-sufficient  supporter  of  their 
several  wants,  a  counsellor  to  resolve  their 
doubts,  and  an  infallible  inslructer  to  such  as 
are  seeking  an  establishment  in  that  holy  high- 
way, which  assuredly  leads  to  the  celestial 
country. 

This  our  Annual  Meeting  hath  not  been  so 
large,  (though  many  of  our  youth  have  attend- 
ed,) as  at  some  former  seasons,  but  we  may 
acknowledge,  that  our  sittings  have  not  been 
without  a  good  degreeof  the  circulation  of  that 
Life,  which  is  and  ever  must  be  the  spring  of 
all  Gospel  labour,  as  well  as  of  true  worship. 
From  hence  we  are  confirmed  in  a  living  hope 
at  seasons,  that  in  the  Lord's  time  (who  is  now 
so  signally  shaking  the  nations,)  he  will  again 
arise  and  magnify  his  own  eternal  arm,  in  ga- 
thering many  people  to  the  standard  of  his 
beloved  Son,  who  may  in  life  and  doctrine  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  iheir  Light  and  Leader, 
and  hereby  through  the  efficacy  of  his  own 
Divine  Spirit,  directed  by  unerring  appoint- 
ment, once  more  make  the  place  of  his  feel 
glorious.  Was  it  not  for  a  prospect  of  this 
kind,  succeeding  that  of  distress  and  dismay, 
the  faith  of  a  few  mournful,  pained  travellers, 


would  almost  fail  them,  while  they  sit  as 
among  captives,  enduring  heavy  burdens  from 
the  awful  view  of  increasing  desolations.  And 
we  can  but  deeply  lament  the  revolting  of  the 
tribes,  who  have  heard  an  alarming  cull  to  re- 
pair to  the  tents  of  Israel  under  the  protection 
of  the  hea\enly  Shepherd,  before  the  scourge 
overtake  them  ;  yet  we  fear  some  refuse  to  re- 
turn ;  concerning  whom  it  may  with  propriety 
be  said  in  Scripture  language,  "  they  have 
loved  strangers  and  after  them  they  will  go." 
The  alluring  voice  of  worldly  grandeur,  its 
friendships,  interests,  and  maxims,  which  with 
false  principles,  have  insensibly  stolen  away 
the  afiections.  and  settled  them  in  a  polluted 
rest;  while  the  pure  simplicity  of  Trulh,  as 
revealed  in  the  intelligent  mind,  which  leads 
to  the  bearing  of  the  cross,  and  an  entire  denial 
of  self,  and  resigning  the  whole  heart  lo  the 
ronovaiing  power  of  Divine  Grace,  is  rejected 
as  a  way  too  narrow  :  Why  ?  because  repug- 
nant lo  the  nature,  temper,  and  wisdom  of  the 
natural  mind.  Yet  there  are  some  beloved 
youth,  respecting  whom  we  conceive  strong 
hopes  with  you,  that  if  they  patiently  abide 
under  the  forming,  purifying  hand,  may  so  far 
advance  in  living  experience  through  a  settle- 
ment in  love,  and  increasing  humilily,  as  in 
lime  to  fill  up  some  useful  stations  in  the  church, 
agreeable  to  the  appointment  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom, who  can  "make  a  little  one  a  thousand 
and  a  small  one  a  strong  nation,"  to  the  praise 
of  his  own  adorable  name. 

We  salute  you  in  the  love  of  ihe  Gospel, 
and  remain  your  sympathizing  Friends. 

Signed  by  ninety-four  women  Friends. 


For  ■•  The  Friend." 

True  and  False  Ministry. 

The  following  instructive  letter,  written  be- 
fore the  unsound  principles  which  divided  the 
Society  in  1827,  had  been  fully  developed, 
contains  counsel  which  may  be  profitably  ap- 
plied by  all  classes. 

Where  an  unauthorized  ministry  prevails, 
the  church  must  necessarily  languish  ;  and  if 
it  is  approved  or  connived  at,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  gift  of  discernment,  either 
has  been,  or  will  be  withdrawn,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  words  supersede  that  spiritual  travail, 
in  which  the  soul  is  renewed  with  the  incomes 
of  Divine  life.  Scarcely  anything  will  more 
etTectually  scatter  the  flock,  and  turn  it  aside 
from  following  Christ,  than  a  wordy,  lifeless 
ministry  ;  and  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that 
in  many  places,  our  Society  is  in  danger  of 
suflering  from  such  a  ministry  ?  Where  a 
fervent  travail  of  spirit  is  lost,  the  ability  lo 
sufTer  with  Christ  is  withdrawn,  and  such  can 
therefore  know  nothing  of  going  with  him  into 
baptism  and  death  for  his  church  and  cause's 
sake,  and  consequently  they  cannot  experience 
him  to  be  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  in 
which  alone  any  can  reign  with  him. 

There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  religion  of 
many  in  our  Society  consists  in  a  mere  pro- 
fession of  principles,  without  living  faith.  To 
such,  a  systematic  declaration  of  doctrine  is 
acceptable  as  ministry,  though  it  is  without 
baptism  ;  and  with  many  who  know  and  ought 
to  act  differently,  it  is  found  much  easier  to 


sustain  and  encourage  such  a  ministry,  than  to 
judge  between  spirit  and  spirit,  upholding  and 
cherishing  ihat  which  the  Head  of  the  church 
ordains,  while  they  reject  and  rebuke  that 
which  has  its  origin  with  the  creature. 

riiiladelpliia,  Seventh  mo.  21st,  1820. 
I  Beloved  Friend  : — Various  causes  have  ope- 
rated to  delay  a  reply  to  thy  letter,  which  per- 
!  haps  ought  earlier  to  have  received  the  atteii- 
I  tion  that  it  deserves;  but  being  for  a  consider- 
able time  after  its  receipt,  much  indisposed, 
land  subsequently  a  great  deal  from  home,  time 
has  thus  passed  on,  though  without  the  least 
I  intention  of  slighting  thy  communication,  or 
in  any  degree  unmindful  of  that  real  friendship 
I  which  for  many  years  has  subsisted  between 
us,  and  which  1  trust  is  not  weakened. 

As  to  thy  leller  written  several  years  past, 
concerning  E.  H.,  is  has  now  so  gone  from 
me,  that  my  recollection  will  not  serve  to 
make  any  remark  upon  it,  further,  than  that 
I  esteemed  it  as  the  product  of  a  mind  honest- 
ly engaged  for  the  welfare  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  containing  some  just  observations. 
1  have  for  many  years  had  very  serious 
thoughts  respecting  that  Friend  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  comfort  and  joy  indeed,  if  we  had  cause 
to  believe,  that  self-will  and  human  wisdom 
had  less  predominancy,  and  the  life  and  power 
of  Truth  were  more  evidently  prevalent  under 
his  ministry.  Having  at  different  times  had 
interviews  with  him,  and  finding  that  his  senti- 
ments are  in  several  respects  repugnant  to  the 
principles  and  doctrines  of  our  ancient  Friends, 
and  contradictory  to  the  Scriptures,  I  candidly 
acknowledge  that  my  mind  is  not  so  cordially 
united  to  him  as  I  could  have  wished  ;  for  as 
a  man  and  a  friend  with  whom  I  have  been 
long  acquainted,  1  have  a  sincere  regard  lor 
him.  As  to  the  person  whose  circumstances 
and  character  has  formed  a  prominent  part  of 
thy  letter,  I  shall  not  say  much  ;  for  having 
had  some  opporiunity  of  being  in  his  company 
both  at  meetings  and  olherwise,  my  views  on 
some  of  his  principles,  profession  and  conduct, 
have  been  expressed  to  himself. 

This  is  truly  a  day  of  very  deep  trial,  some- 
what similar  to  that  our  primitive  Friends  were 
exercised  with,  and  which  since  that  time  has 
oflen  beset  the  church.  Many  at  diffiirent  pe- 
riods have  professed  to  be  endued  wiih  greater 
degrees  of  light  and  knowledge  than  I  heir  fel- 
low members,  and  under  this  idea,  both  in  for- 
mer times  and  in  the  present,  have  set  to  work 
in  order,  as  they  have  said,  lo  introduce  their 
brethren  and  sisters  to  more  complete  reforma- 
liiin  and  the  continual  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
in  all  things  ;  hence  they  have  taken  every 
impulse  of  the  mind  as  of  pure  origin  ;  and  im- 
agining Ihat  they  were  called  to  be  leaders, 
have  with  much  warmth,  in  high  and  positive 
assertions,  attacked  the  salutary  order  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Society,  spoken  lightly  of  the 
Scriptures,  endeavoured  to  invalidate  their  tes- 
timony, and  not  only  suspected,  but  at  times 
arraigned  the  standing  of  individuals,  who 
through  the  goodness  of  the  blessed  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  have  been  frequently  clothed  with 
His  divine  power,  and  made  instrumental  in 
feeding  the  flock,  and  in  keeping  up  the  hedge 
with  which  He  in  his  wisdom  has  inclosed  us. 
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Those  restless  persons,  whetlier  in  youth  or 
more  advanced,  being  very  confident,  gener- 
ally despise  dominion,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
speak  evil  of  dignities ;  and  although  they 
have  much  to  say,  may  think  they  have  at- 
tained to  consider;ible  experience,  and  that 
they  are  called  to  the  ministry  ;  and  frequently 
appear  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  under 
that  character;  yet  from  the  opportunities  that 
have  been  afforded,  their  communications  so 
far  from  convincing  that  they  are  the  channels 
for  a  purer  ministry,  it  is  seen  and  felt  in  that 
gift  of  discernment  which,  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
is  yet  continued  to  the  faithful  among  us,  that 
very  little  or  nothing  of  the  anointing  power 
and  healing  virtue  of  the  Gospel,  flows  through 
them;  but  that  an  aptitude  to  declaim,  and  if 
possible  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disesteem  and  divi- 
sion, is  prevalent  in  them  :  for  it  is  an  immu- 
table truth,  that  ministry  without  baptism  is 
not  Christ's,  whatever  other  class  it  may  fall 
under;  and  although  they  may  tell  a  great 
deal  about  purity,  perfection,  and  extraordi- 
nary enjoyments,  they  are  themselves  subject 
to  the  dominion  of  a  self-seeking  spirit,  which, 
working  in  a  mystery,  may,  through  the  ve- 
hemency  and  heat  of  their  creaturely  powers, 
make  as  it  were,  fire  to  come  down  from  hea- 
ven in  the  sight  of  men. 

Well  may  it  be  queried,  who  shall  stand  in 
this  day  of  close  conflict  between  spirit  and 
spirit?  Nolhing  I  am  sure  that  belongs  to 
man,  with  all  his  knowledge  and  acquirements, 
will  be  a  sufficient  defence;  but  it  may  be  that 
the  faithful  are,  as  heretofore,  to  be  exercised 
with  much  silent,  painful  sufl^ering,  having  the 
sackcloth  underneath,  and  little  else  to  rest 
upon  than  the  revelation  which  at  limes  is  gra- 
ciously vouchsafed,  that  the  foundation  of  God 
standelh  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord  know- 
eth  them  that  are  his.  For  although  we  are 
exhorted  earnestly  to  contend  for  the  laith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  yet  as  the  battle  is  the 
Lord's,  the  way  of  overcoming  has  generally 
been  more  by  secret  travail  under  deep  abase- 
ment, than  by  open  contest ;  and  as  Friends 
simply  and  humbly  keep  to  His  divine  power 
in  their  own  measures,  he  will  in  his  own  time 
make  way  for  the  deliverance  and  reign  of  his 
royal  seed,  the  Spirit  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Let  us  my  dear  friend,  not  believe  every 
spirit,  for  we  are  told  that  Satan  hath  trans- 
formed himself  into  an  angel  of  light;  and  the 
great  Head  of  the  church  forewarned  his  dis- 
ciples that  those  should  arise,  who,  if  it  were 
possible  would  deceive  the  very  elect ;  having 
all  the  appearance  and  profession  of  the  true 
followers  of  a  vilified  and  crucified  Lord. 

Let  us  keep  close  to  that  which  in  our  youth 
tendered  our  hearts,  brought  us  into  love  with 
the  way  and  work  of  Truth,  into  near  union 
with  those  on  whom  the  care  of  the  churclies 
rested,  and  also  with  the  testimonies  and  sta 
tutes  given  us  as  a  people  to  preserve  and 
maintain  inviolate:  what  fear  and  care  it 
wrought',  that  nothing  through  us  should  arise 
to  cause  uneasiness  to  any,  or  give  occasion 
for  our  elder  Friends  to  be  brought  under  ex- 
ercise on  our  account.  Here  much  fervent  love 
towards  each  other  was  experienced,  and  we 
often  felt  bound  up  together  in  the  bundle  of 
life. 


There  is  a  time,  and  that  may  now  be,  in 
the  present  state  of  tilings,  that  even  under 
much  contradiction  and  gainsaying,  it  is  need- 
"ul  for  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to 
keep,  in  retiredness  of  spirit,  to  be  dumb,  and 
.  were  overcome  by  a  contrary  power:  but 
though  they  may  seem  thus  to  be  crushed  and 
contemptuously  trodden  upon,  they  are  in  the 
hollow  of  His  hand,  and  in  the  vision  of  Light 
enabled  at  seasons  to  realize  in  their  experi- 
ence the  faith  and  patience  of  the  saints  in 
Ibrmer  ages,  knowing  the  incomes  of  the  love 
of  God,  and  that  the  Lamb  and  his  sincere 
followers  will  have  the  victory. 

With  much  love  to  thee  and  thy  dear  pa- 
rents, 1  remain  thy  friend, 

Jonathan  Evans. 


BIOGRAPHIES. 

It  appears  by  some  extracts  given  in  "  The 
Friend"  of  last  week,  under  the  editorial  head, 
that  in  a  paper  headed  "  Biographies,"  in  the 
number  for  Eleventh  month  20th,  1  have  unin- 
tentionally committed  two  inaccuracies — the 
one,  in  designating  the  instrument  of  music 
mentioned,  as  a  "  church  organ,"  when  it  was 
really  a  "  barrel  organ  ;" — the  other,  in  stating 
it  as  "  some  years,"  instead  of  perhaps  "  eight 
months,"  that  the  instrument  was  in  possession 
of  the  minister  in  question. 

The  book  had  not  been  seen  by  me  for  seve- 
ral years;  and  the  statement  being  made  from 
memory,  I  may  freely  acknowledge  that  I  had 
forgotten  the  exact  expression  made  use  of. 
1  have  since  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  an 
inspection  of  the  work;  on  reference  to  which, 
it  does  not  appear  clear  xchen  the  organ  was 
purchased,  only  that  for  eight  months  previous 
to  his  decease,  this  Friend  greatly  enjoyed  it. 
The  candid  reader  will,  however,  easily  per- 
ceive that  these  verbal  inaccuracies  are  ol'  no 
moment,  in  reference  to  the  object  for  which 
the  memoir  was  noticed  ;  which  was,  to  show 
the  inconsistencies  in  many  of  our  modern 
biographies,  and  instances  of  departure  from 
our  ancient  principles  and  practices  ;  and  to 
warn  Friends  from  following  them  as  exam- 
ples. 

1  likewise  stated  that  the  book  in  question 
"  was  ornamented  with  more  than  one  picture 
of  the  deceased  ;"  and  from  my  recollection,  1 
believed  myself  justified  in  saying  so.  The 
Editor's  correspondent,  however,  informs  us 
that  the  book  "  contains  a  likene.ss,  not  more 

than  one,  of ."     It  appears,  on 

examining  the  work,  that  there  are  really  tiro 
portraits  ;  one,  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir, 
the  other,  of  his  wife. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  memoir 
alluded  to,  will  probably  place  the  subject  in 
its  true  light. 

Page  179. — "  It  became  needful,  in  the  early 
part  of  1832,  I  think,  to  keep  my  father  en- 
tirely secluded  from  society,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  attacks  which  always  came 
on  afier  mental  excitement  :  they  were  not 
faintings,  nor  were  they  regular  fits,  but  he 
sometimes  fell  down  in  them ;  and  as  ihey 
were  evidently  the  effect  of  a  feeble  condition 
of  the  brain,  he  might  never  have  awakened 


from  them  ;  or,  awaking,  never  have  regained 
his  consciousness." 

Page  180. — "After  some  months,  the  sys- 
tem of  total  seclusion,  which  he  himself  had 
found  truly  acceptable,  was  gradually  relaxed  ; 
and  he  was  again  able,  under  prudent  manage- 
ment, to  receive  and  enjoy  the  visits  of  his  in- 
mate friends.  During  this  period,  as  well  as 
iibsequently,  he  was  capable  of  conversation, 
and  derived  pleasure  from  listening  to  read- 
After  mentioning  some  of  the  hooks  which 
he  enjoyed,  the  author  adds  :  "  Other  kinds  of 
books  were  read  to  him  ;  and  newspapers,  bi- 
ography, and  travels,  were  resorled  to,  in  or- 
der to  interest  his  mind  ;  which  retained  its 
original  thirst  for  information,  and  its  acute 
powers  of  investigation,  if  slightly  deadened, 
yit  still  in  mvc.h  vigovr." 

Page  181. — "  He  was  not  unfrequently  in  a 
painful  slate  of  depression  ;  arising,  as  I  have 
said,  from  the  final  mental  conflicts  through 
which  he  was  called  to  pass,  as  welt  as  from 
the  decaying  condition  of  his  constitutional  en- 
ergies. He,  of  course,  felt  the  absence  of  the 
pleasant  excitement  and  variety  of  the  active 
mode  of  life  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  de- 
voted. It  was  indeed  a  heavy  trial  for  him 
'  to  learn  to  vegetate  ;'  and  to  relinquish  an 
activity,  which  had  its  matter  as  well  as  its 
manner  to  recommend  it  to  his  warmest  affec- 
tions. But,  with  his  characteristic  content- 
ment, he  maintained  a  swee!  patience  ;  and 
was  generally,  in  appearance,  negatively 
cheerful: — perfectly  willing,  even  desirous, 
for  his  own  sake  and  mine,  to  avail  himself  of 
every  lawful  means  of  improvement  to  his 
health,  or  stimulus  to  his  spirits,"  &c. 

Page  184. — "  In  the  course  of  his  gradual 
decay,  my  father's  mind  recurred,  with  yearn- 
ing thoughts,  to  sacred  mvsic,  as  a  sweet  and 
soothing  means  of  diminishing  his  sufferings, 
and  calming  his  spirits.  He  did  not,  however, 
permit  himself  to  yield  to  the  wish,  until,  afirr 
diligent  examination  of  the  subject,  he  felt 
thoroughly  persuaded  in  his  own  wind  that 
he  was  permitted,  without  otfending  his  con- 
science, to  do  so. 

"  When  jiiy  father's  decision  was  formed,  he 
procureda  large  barrel-organ, with  only  sacred 
tunes  upon  it :  and  very  greatly  did  he  enjoy 
it,  during  the  last  eight  months  of  his  precious 
life.  He  frequently  expressed  his  thankful- 
ness, that,  having  made  a  sacrifice  of  this  gra- 
tification in  early  life,  he  was  now  permiltod 
to  resume  it,  in  a  guarded  form,  in  old  age: 
he  did  indeed  often  experience  it  to  be, — '  like 
David's  harp  of  solemn  sound,' — if  real  ser- 
vice to  his  spirit.  At  times  he  liked  that 
those  of  his  little  household,  who  were  able, 
should  unite  their  voices  to  its  swelling  notes, 
in  singing  a  hymn  ;  but  not  unfrequently  he 
appeared  to  use  the  tones  of  it  merely  to  wing 
his  thoughts  to  those  regions  whither  his  soul 
stood  waiting  to  depart,  '  in  the  ready  dress  of 
a  long  preceding  preparation.'  " 

Page  186. — "  1  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  my  fa- 
ther's precious  memory,  and  to  myself,  to  say 
that  I  have  not  thoughtlessly  or  perversely 
brought  forward  this  subject  of  sacred  music.  I 
do  not  wish  to  enter  into  the  full  consideration  of 
it,  but  only  as   far  as  it  was  connected  with 
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this  memoir:  it  was  an  important  event  in  the , 
evening  of  my  beloved  parent's  life,  which  [ 
seemed  almost  bound,  as  a  faithful  biographer, ; 
to  relate  :  and  1  believe  I  ought  not  to  shrink  [ 
from  recording  the  testimony  of  his  opinion 
respecling  its  guarded  use  ;  nor,  for  the  sake 
of  other  invalids,  omit  to  state  the  fact  of  the 
sweet  and   heavenly  elfect  which   ils    beautifitl 

harmony    produced    on    the    mind    of 1 

,  when  suffering  under  disease  and  dc- 1 

pression.  I  ought  to  say  further,  that  he  used 
to  express  himself  much  satisfied  with  the  cir- 
cumstance that  his  instrument,  being  a  barrel- 
organ,  nothing  '  light'  would  ever  be  played 
upon  it,  nor  any  precious  lime  consumed  upon 


nee  of  our  testimonies;  least  we  gradually 
slide  into  more  and  more  of  a  departure,  our- 
selves, from  the  ancient  and  well-tried  paths, 
learning  to  perform.     Nor  would  he  have  per-  j  in  which  our  forefathers  in   the  truth  walked, 

and  found  safety  ! 

X. 


that  "  at  limes"  he  liked  some  of  his  household  cousin  to  many  meetings  ;  and  whilst  with  him 
to  accompany  its  "  swelling  notes"  by  "  sing- !  tirst  spoke  as  a  minister.  He  returned  to 
ing  a  hymn  ;"  that  it  was  found  "  of  real  ser-j  America  in  1758.  It  is  needless  in  this  brief 
vice  to  his  spirit ;"  and  was  used  by  him  "to  sketch  to  trace  his  labours  minutely, —  but  we 
wing  his  thoughts"  to  the  heavenly  "  regions  ;"i  may  say,  that  he  subsequently  visited  Eng- 
and  his  own  description  of  the  effects  produced,  j  land  six  times,  in  only  two  instances  remain- 
is,  that  he  hoped  it  proved  "  a  means  of  with- j  ing  over  two  years. 

drawing  the  mind  Irom  thinking  on  the  vani-i  Samuel  Enilen  was  of  a  cheerful  teinper, 
ties  of  time,"  and  of  "  meditating  on  the  per-  and  having  his  memory  stored  with  interesting 
manent  riches  of  eternity."  'anecdotes, —  which  in   conversation   he   freely 

How  needful   is   it,  that  we   be   cautious  of  bi ought  forth, — his  society  was  very  pleasant 
justifying  departures  from  the  upright  rnainte-ko  young  peop' 


mitled  an  instrument  of  another  descript 
have  entered  his  dwelling,  upon  any  consider- 
ation whatever;  nor  did  the  most  vague  idea 
enter  his  thoughts  of  the  propriety  of  introduc- 
ing music  into  our  meetings  for  religious  wor- 
ship." 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  let- 
ters, is  given  on  page  265  : 

"The  barrel-organ  answers  our  expecta- 
tions ;  and  1  hope,  at  limes,  proves  a  means  of 
withdrawing  the  mind  from  thinking  on  the 
vanities  of  lime,  and  meditating  on  the  perma- 
nent riches  of  eternity." 

The  editor's  correspondent  appears  to  think 
that  1  have  withheld  certain  facts,  which 
would  justify  the  employment  of  the  bar- 
rel-organ ;  the  most  prominent  of  which  is,  ihe 
alleged  stale  of  mind  and  body,  that  in  his 
opinion  called  for  music  as  a  remedy.  With- 
out entering  into  the  question  of  the  use  of 
music  in  cases  of  insanity,  upon  which  point, 
physicians  who  have  given  most  attention  lo 
the  subject,  ditler  widely  in  opinion  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
Biography,  that  the  subject  of  it  was  insane, 
as  the  editor's  correspondent  appears  to  wish 
the  readers  of  "The  Friend"  to  suppose;  and 
which  would  be  the  only  excuse  allowable,  in 
our  view,  for  ihe  resort  even  lo  "  musical 
sounds  of  the  simplest  character."  Such  an 
insinuation,  as  that  of  insanity,  would  doubt- 
less be  indignantly  rejected  by  his  family  and 
friends.  That  he  was  attacked  with  an  affec- 
tion which  rendered  him  insensible  for  short 
intervals,  producing  high  nervous  excitability, 
and  accompanied  by  occasional  delirium,  is 
undoubted  ;  but  these  are  circumstances  not 
unusual  in  various  diseases,  and  are  far  from 
constituting  insanity.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor 
of  the  account  shows  conclusively,  that  his 
mind  was  generally  capable  of  exercising  all 
its  functions.  There  was  "  contentment," 
"  sweet  patience,"  an  "  appearance"  at  least 
of  "  cheerfulness,"  and  "  acute  powers  of  in- 
vestigation, if  slightly  deadened,  yet  still  in 
much  vigour." 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  music  was  either 
prescribed  by  his  physician,  or  resorted  lo  by 
him  in  the  first  place,  as  a  "  remedy"  for  dis- 
ease. Thus,  he  entered  inio  a  "  diligent  ex- 
amination of  the  subject,"  "  felt  thoroughly 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  was  per- 
mitted," and  when  his  "  decision  was  formed, 
he  procured'"  the  instrument.  Here  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  insanity,  or  of  anything  approach- 
ing to  it.     And   we  are  expressly  informed, 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  03  ) 

In  our  last  number,  we  introduced  our  read- 
ers to  the  external  appearance  of  Samuel  Em- 
en  ;  in  this,  we  shall  give  a  short  sketch  of  his 
life. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  Ihe  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  First  month,  1731).  His 
parents,  having  themselves  submitted  to  the 
restraints  of  religion, — the  cross  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ, — felt  ihe  obligation  of  endeavour- 
ing to  preserve  their  children  from  evil.  As 
ability  was  furnished  lliera  from  above,  they 
laboured  for  the  good  of  their  offspring,  seek- 
ing lo  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
nition of  the  Lord.  The  templ.-itions  of  Satan, 
were  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  youthful 
Samuel,  and  in  measure  obtained  some  hold 
there,  yet  through  the  watchful  care  of  his 
friends,  and  the  preserving  grace  of  the  Most 
High,  he  was  kept  from  gross  evils.  Very 
early  in  life  he  was  acquainted  with  the  visit- 
ations of  the  Holy  Spirit, —  very  early  did  he 
love  inward  communion  with  his  Maker,  and 
receive  instruction  in  heavenly  things. 

He  was  blessed  with  excellent  natural  gifts. 
As  a  scholar,  he  was  apt,  and  especially  in  the 
acquisition  of  languages, — being  acquainted 
with  Latin  and  Gieek,  beside  several  of  Ihe 
tongues  spoken  by  Ihe  modern  nations  of  Eu- 
rope. *  He  was  thus  qualified  in  after  life  to 
address  foreigners  in  their  own  language, 
when  he  was  sent  amongst  them  by  the  Be- 
stower  of  all  spiritual  gifts,  lo  preach  in  Gospel 
power  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

After  receiving  his  education,  he  was  placed 
as  an  apprentice  in  the  counting-house  of  James 
Pemberton,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
mercantile  business  ;  but  having  a  siiflicieni 
patrimonial  estate,  he  never  engaged  in  trade 
on  his  own  account.  Soon  after  he  arrived  at 
manhood,  he  accompanied  Michael  Lightfool 
lo  the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  1756,  he  paid  his  first 
visit  to  Europe,  sailing  in  a  vessel  for  Ireland, 
with  Catharine  Payton  and  Mary  Peisley, 
who  were  returning  from  religious  labour  in 
America,  and  with  his  relative  Abraham  Far- 
ringlon,  who  was  going  to  visit  the  churches  in 
Great  Britain.     In  Ireland  he  accompanied  his 


We  have  mentioned  one  illustration  of  his 
short,  pithy  sermons.  A  rebuke  administered 
lo  a  young  man,  one  he  loved  deeply,  and  ear- 
nestly sought  to  Ibrward  in  the  right  way  of 
holiness,  was  almost  as  sharp.  This  young 
man  was  one  day  entering  the  house  of  a  rela- 
tive, when  he  met  Samuel  Emlen  in  the  entry. 
Being  very  desirous  of  escaping  conversation 
wiih  one  who  had  often  reproved  him  lor  going 
counter  to  his  conviction  of  duty,  in  dress,  ad- 
dress, and  general  deportment,  he  turned  round 
to  retreat,  with  a  plea  of  being  in  haste. 
Samuel  however  laid  his  hand  upon  him,  and 
saying  he  would  not  long  detain  him,  drew 
him  into  the  adjoining  parlour.  When  there, 
the  old  Friend  said, — "  I  knew  thy  mother 
well.  She  dressed  very  difftircnlly  from  what 
thou  dost. — One  of  you  must  be  a  fool. — Thy 
mother  was  a  wise  woman!  Now  thou  may- 
est  go !" 

Of  the  many  anecdotes  told  of  the  spirit  of 
discernment  which  characterized  Samuel  Em- 
len, we  may  relate  a  lew.  A  valuable  Friend, 
a  member  of  another  Monthly  Meeting,  paying 
a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  brought  his  son  with 
him.  The  young  man,  having  heard  that 
Samuel  Emlen  could  see  into  the  inward  state 
and  condition  of  those  he  was  with,  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  avoiding  an  interview, — 
having,  as  he  thought,  sufficient  reasons  for  not 
liking  lo  be  seen  just  as  he  was.  The  father 
attended  the  Northern  District  meeting  to 
which  Samuel  Emlen  belonged,  and  the  son 
could  not  refuse  to  accompany  him,  although 
he  felt  no  little  fear  at  the  prospect  of  being 
in  the  same  house  with  this  discerner  of  spi- 
rits. He  kept,  however,  as  far  from  the  gal- 
lery as  possible,  and  felt  comforted  at  ihe  close 
of  the  meeting,  that  he  had  so  far  escaped  a 
public  rebuke.  But  he  soon  found  cause  of 
fresh  uneasiness,  for  Samuel  Emlen  kept  close 
to  his  father,  and  said  when  the  latter  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  William  Savary,  'I 
will  go  along.'  Dinner  passed  sociably  and 
pleasanlly,  and  when  ihe  company  afterwards 
gathered  into  the  parlour,  the  young  man  look 
the  farthest  corner  of  the  room  from  the  spot 
where  the  object  of  his  dread  had  located  him- 
self. All  his  plannings  however,  were  in  vain. 
Soon  Samuel  fell  into  silence,  and  the  word  of 
exhortation  and  reproof  was  put  into  his  mouth. 
He  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  trembling 
youth,  with  such  a  soul-searching  testimony, 
as  unveiled  all  that  ihe  latter  most  wished  lo 
be  hidden.  But  there  was  consolation  as  well 
as  rebuke  in  the  testimony,  and  holy  resolu- 
tions were  awakened,  which  through  the 
Lord's  assistance,  were  measurably  kept. 

We  have  alluded  more  than  once  to  the 
dimness  of  outward  vision  of  this  extraordina- 
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rily  gifted  man.  We  have  also  spoken  of  his 
inward  quickness  of  perceplion.  The  follow- 
ing anecdole  shows  tiial  his  inward  sense  was 
more  to  be  depended  on  for  direction,  than  the 
outward  sight  of  others. 

A  Friend,  late  a  valuable  elder  in  this  city, 
when  young  in  years,  waited  on  a  stranger 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  to  pay  Samuel 
Emlen  a  visit.  Whilst  silting  together,  Sam- 
uel fell  into  silence,  became  religiously  exer- 
cised, and  soon  began  to  preach  powerlully  to 
the  state  of  some  person  young  in  years. 
There  were  but  the  three  persons  in  the  room, 
and  the  youthful  elder  knew  that  the  commu- 
nication was  fitted  to  neither  of  them.  He  be- 
came nervous  and  uneasy.  He  thougbt  his 
spiritually  gifted  friend,  had  for  once  made  a 
mistake.  At  last,  as  Samuel  continued  his  dis- 
course, his  uneasiness  became  so  great,  he 
could  no  longer  retain  his  seat.  He  arose  and 
quietly  approached  the  half  opened  door  to 
make  his  escape,  when  he  perceived  standing 
behind  it  in  the  adjoining  room,  a  young  man 
weeping  bitterly.  Relieved  of  ail  his  faithless 
fears,  the  elder  returned  to  his  seat,  with  the 
substance  of  this  text  impressed  on  his  mind, 
'  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy.' 

Samuel  Emlen  and  iiis  friend  George  Dill- 
wyn,  often  travelled  together  in  great  spiritual 
oneness,  it  being  their  lot  many  times  in  Eu- 
rope as  well  as  America,  to  be  led  to  the  same 
meetings,  and  to  labour  in  harmonious  exer- 
cise. At  one  time,  whilst  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  a  meeting  in  London, in  which  George 
Dill  wy  n  had  been  under  great  concern  of  mind, 
in  a  feeling  that  he  was  preparing  for  religious 
service,  but  knew  not  where  it  was  to  be  per- 
formed, Samuel  turned  round  to  him  and  said, 
as  if  answering  a  question,  "Thou  must  go 
with  me  to  Holland."  He  who  had  been  fit- 
ting George  for  the  labour,  had  prepared  Sam- 
uel for  a  similar  work,  and  unfolded  to  him 
the  service  to  which  they  were  called.  The 
whole  matter  was  now  clear  to  both  :— they 
joined  together,  and  with  the  unity  of  their 
Friends,  visited  the  land  whereto  they  were 
called,  to  their  own  peace  and  the  edification 
of  the  gathered  church,  and  many  other  seek- 
ing minds  there. 

As  Samuel  Enden  was  silling  one  day  at  a 
window  in  Burlington,  which  overlooked  a 
tavern  yard,  a  number  of  persons  entered  it. 
The  minister  was  too  blind  to  see  their  coun- 
tenances, but  in  the  fresh  putting  forth  of  Gos- 
pel power,  he  commenced  speaking,  "  1  have 
a  message  to  thee,  oh  captain  !"  One  of  the 
company  who  was  a  captain,  gazed  at  the 
speaker  wilh  much  earnest  interest,  astonished 
at  such  a  salutation.  Samuel  immediately 
continued,  "  I  have  a  message  from  God,  to 
thee,  oh  captain  I"  Having  thus  drawn  atten- 
tion, the  Gospel  message  (lowed  freely  to  the 
startled  hearer.  So  etlectually  did  it  reach  his 
stale,  that  it  was  the  means,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  of  opening  his  spiritual  eyes  to  see 
the  things  belonging  to  his  soul's  peace,  and 
from  that  time  a  change  took  place.  He  wit- 
nessed true  repentance  and  amendment  of  life, 
and  was  himself  concerned  to  call  others  to  ihe 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whe  had  had  mercy  upon 
him. 


His  friends  testify  of  Samuel  Emlen,  that  he 
was  a  man  Icaring  God  and  haling  covetous- 
ness.  He  was  no  bigot,  but  he  was  a  close 
reprover  of  those,  who  to  shun  the  cross,  were 
following  the  vain  fashions,  customs  and  opin- 
ions of  the  world.  He  was  often  drawn  to 
condemn  the  eager  pursuit  of  riches,  and  yet 
he  was  constrained  to  encourage  honest  indus- 
try within  the  limitation  of  Truth.  When  en- 
gaged in  the  most  lively  conversation,  he 
seemed  ever  on  the  watch,  for  the  openings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  ever  ready  to  drop  a  word 
in  season.  Although  differing  in  many  re- 
spects, yet  in  lervent  dedication,  he  resembled 
our  late  dear  friend,  Sarah  Cresson,  who  once 
observed,  that  when  entering  into  company, 
she  never  was  free  to  engage  in  general  con- 
versation until  she  had  first  felt  inwardly  to 
know  whether  her  iMasler  had  any  thing  for 
her  to  do  there. 

(To  becnminiieJ.) 

Anger  is  more  easily  kept  out,  than  govern- 
ed when  adiuiued. — ISeueta. 


TUH  PRIUND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  18,  1S47. 


FRIENDS'  BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

We  are  informed  that  the  present  session  of 
West-town  School  opened  wilh  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  boys,  and  ninety  girls  ; 
and  that  since  its  commencement  the  pupils 
have  enjoyed  general  good  health.  At  a  late 
visit  of  a  committee,  they  appeared  to  have 
entered  upon  their  studies  wilh  an  earnestness 
which  promises  good  success ;  and  a  large 
number  of  the  scholars  having  made  their  first 
entry,  and  being  in  the  elementary  branches, 
time  will  prove  what  results  will  follow  their 
diligence,  and  the  instructions  of  their  kind  and 
assiduous  teachers.  Those  engaged  in  ihe 
mathematics  and  in  the  classics,  performed  in 
a  manner  creditable  to  themselves  and  to  their 
preceptors.  The  present  condition  of  the 
school  afforded  to  the  visiters  the  hope,  that 
a  hii^h  regard  for  the  advantages  conferred  by 
ihe  institution,  and  the  order  and  decorum  in- 
dispensable for  the  security  of  these  advantages, 
and  the  happiness  of  such  a  family,  will  con- 
tinue to  mark  the  deportment  of  the  pu|)ils. 

We  also  learn  that  the  Nine  Partners  Board- 
ing-School  is  becoming  more  nearly  a  school 
of  Friends'  children  ;  that  it  is  full  this  ses- 
sion, and  is  progressing  as  satisfactorily  as 
could  be  expected  under  its  present  circum- 
stances. 

No  particular  account  has  reached  us  of  the 
number  of  pupils  at  the  North  Carolina  insti- 
tution, further  than  it  was  expected  the  winter 
session  would  open  with  an  increased  number. 
May  their  best  hopes  for  this  useful  seminary 
be  fully  realized. 

Wo  have  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  in 
the  Mount  Pleastuit  Boarding-school,  Ohio, 
under  the  charge  of  Nathan  and  Deborah 
Hall,  there  are  fifty  scholars,  which  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  preceding  session  ;  the 
greater   number  of  whom    are    boys.     Some 


sickness  has  prevailed  in  the  family,  but  at  the 
latest  account  all  had  recovered  or  were  con- 
valescent. Although  the  number  of  pupils  is 
less  than  in  some  other  similar  institutions, 
and  than  it  ought  to  be  in  this,  it  must  be  im- 
portant to  that  Yearly  Meeting  to  have  their 
seminary  as  well  sustained  as  it  now  is  ;  many 
«f  the  scholars  taught  there  will  probably  dif- 
fuse the  benefits  they  receive  among  others  at 
their  own  homes,  or  in  their  neighbourhoods. 
The  concern  is  represented  as  atibrding  satis- 
faction to  its  conductors. 

From  information  received,  it  appears  that 
the  second  term  of  ihe  Indiana  Boarding- 
school,  located  near  Richmond,  opened  with 
about  seventy-five  scholars  in  the  forepart  of 
the  Tenth  month,  in  the  compass  of  a  Yearly 
Meeting  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  members, 
having  more  than  eight  thousand  children  under 
its  care  of  an  age  to  attend  school,  we  should 
hope  a  liberality  would  manifest  itself,  adequate 
to  all  the  provision  needful  for  the  comfoitable 
accommodation  and  schooling  of  a  much  larger 
number  than  at  present  occupy  the  house.  Jn 
a  comparatively  new  country  the  progress  in 
such  a  concern  will  necessarily  require  time, 
as  well  as  means. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Enos  Smedley,  S5,  to  No.  26,  vol.  21 ; 
ol' J.  Mosher,  agent,  from  M.  Anthony,  $2,  to  42,  vol. 
20;  of  C.Perry,  Irom  E.  Perry,  S2,  to  15,  vol.22; 
IVoni  G.  Foster,  82,  vol.  20  ;  E  Foster.  S4,  vols.  20  and 
21 ;  of  H.  F.  C'hadeayne,  P.  M.,  from  Jonathan  Thorn, 
S9,  to  26,  vol.  21  ;  of  S.  H.  Bull,  for  Eelf,  and  J.  H. 
Southerland,  S2  each,  for  vol.  21  ;  of  James  Hollo- 
way,  agent,  from  N.  Smith,  and  J.  Briggs,  $2  each, 
vol.  21  ;  of  N.  C.  Wilbur,  S2,  vol.  21.  The  request  of 
the  latter  has  been  complied  with  in  anticipation  for 
some  weeks. — The  folding  being  now  not  done  by 
boys, 

AVANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  lo  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  b4  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  -24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 

AGENCY  CORRECTED. 
Jehu  Fawcett,  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  is  appointed  agent  for  "  'I'he  Friend." 

WANTED  an  assistant  in  the  Drug  busi- 
ness.    Apply  at  84  Arch  street. 


Died,  on  the  7th  instant,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age, 
Ei.Lis  Yarxall,  a  member,  and  lor  many  years  an 
elder  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  tlie  Western  District.— 'I  his  dear  Friend, 
who  had  faithfully  served  in  many  important  btationa 
in  our  religious  Society,  was  characterized  by  meek- 
ness  and  gentleness,  combined  with  great  integrity. 


ng  the  close  of  his  protracted  lile,  we 


fcly  adopt  the  language, "  Mark  the 
pcrtect  man  and  behold  the  upright:  for  the  end  of 
that  man  is  peace." 
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From  Chamber! 


Sir  George  Simpsou's  Overland  Journey  Round 
tlic  World. 


Our  traveller  at  length  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
the  American  continent,  and  sailed  for  Ochotsk. 
During  the  voyage  he  learned  '  that  whales  of 
huge  size,  some  of  them  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  are  extremely  numerous  in  the 
Sea  of  Kamschatka  and  about  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  that  they  are  frequently  killed  by 
the  natives  by  means  of  spears  and  arrows 
shod  wiih  stone.  As  these  whales  are  by  far 
too  large  to  be  dragged  to  land  by  the  savages, 
the  plan  is  merely  to  wound  the  monster  as 
seriously  as  possible,  and  then  to  trust  to  the 
winds  to  strand  him  in  a  few  days.  On  or 
before  the  third  day  he  generally  dies,  for 
however  powerful  to  resist  his  persecutors  at 
the  moment  of  attack,  the  whale,  when  wound- 
ed, is  by  no  means  tenacious  of  life  in  propor- 
tion to  his  size  and  strength.'  The  pursuit  of 
the  otter  is  likewise  a  great  resource  of  the 
natives.  '  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  Aleu- 
tians to  make  lung  voyages  in  their  small 
baidarkas,  often  going  fifty  or  sixtv  miles  from 
land  to  hunt  the  sea-otter.  For  this  purpose 
they  keep  together  in  fleets  of  peihaps  a  hun- 
dred baidarkas  each.  Proceedmg  in  calm 
weather  to  some  spot  known  to  be  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  animal,  they  form  their  little  ves- 
sels, end  to  end,  in  a  line  ;  and  as  soon  as  any 
symptoms  of  the  game  are  perceived,  a  single 
canoe  approaches,  while,  if  all  is  righl,  one  of 
its  two  inmates  holds  up  his  paddle  as  a  signal 
for  the  others  to  range  themselves  in  a  circle 
round  the  spot.  IVleanwhile,  the  creature  must 
rise  to  breathe  ;  and  no  sooner  does  he  show 
his  nose,  than  oft'fly  the  arrows  of  ihe  nearest 
hunters.  If  he  escapes,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  from  the  first  attack,  anolher  ring  is 
formed  round  ihe  place  where  he  may  be  ex- 
pected again  to  appear  ;  and  so  the  process  is 
continued,  till  ihe  victim  is  exhausted  ami  de- 
stroyed.  .\ll  these  movem^'n^s  are  execuled 
with  an  incredible  degree  of  silence,  the  hunt- 


ers being  so  skilful  as  to  prevent  even  the  dip  the  toun  iias  since  tlitn  been  supplanted  as  a 
of  the  paddles  iVom  being  heard  by  the  object  penal  colony  by  the  mines — a  change  which 
of  their  pursuit.  These  dislant  expeditions  are  the  neighbourhood  htis  had  no  reason  to  re- 
not  unattended  with  danger.  The  baidarka,  gret  ;  lor  ihe  convicts,  always  the  worst  of 
I  being  merely  a  frame  of  bones  with  a  covgsng  their  class,  were  continually  escaping,  lo  prey 
of  skins,  cannot  withstand  the  action  of  the  j  on  the  public,  like  so  many  v\ild  beasts.  A 
water  for  many  da\s  together  ;  and  if  it  springs  '  more  dreary  scene  can  scarcely  be  conceived, 
a  leak,  or  is  otherwise  injured,  its  tenants  have  |  Not  a  tree,  and  hardly  even  a  green  blade,  is 
nothing  but  certain  and  immediate  death  before  to  1)6  seen  within  miles  of  the  town;  and  ia 
them,  for  no  other  vessel  can  take  more  ihan  'the  midst  of  the  disorderly  collection  of  huts 
its  own  complement  on  board;  and  calling  ,  is  a  stagnant  marsh,  which,  unless  when  fro- 
tlieir  comrades  around  their  sinking  craft,  they  j  zen,  must  be  a  nursery  of  all  sorts  of  malaria 
send  kind  messages  to  their  wives  and  families,  and  pestilence.  The  climate  is  at  least  on  a 
and  then  lie  down  to  die  without  a  single  effort !  par  with  the  soil.  Summer  consists  of  three 
at  self  preservation.'  These  hardy  people  1  months  of  damp  and  chilly  weather,  during 
meet  the  fate  of  other  '  natives.'  '  The  Aleu- 1  great  part  of  wliich  the  snow  still  covers  the 
lian  islands  are  now  far  less  valuable  than  they  |  iiills,  and  the  ice  chokes  the  harbour;  and  this 
once  were.  The  human  inhabitants  hardly  I  is  succeeded  by  nine  niontlis  of  dreary  winter, 
musler  one  lo  ten  of  their  early  numbers,  hav- 1  in  which  the  cold,  unlike  that  of  more  inland 
ing  been  thinned,  and  thinned,  and  thinned  ;  spots,  is  as  raw  as  it  is  intense.'  Sir  George 
again — for  here  there  is  no  mystery  in  the  saw  little  of  the  people  of  this  dreary  place, 
case — by    hardships    and    oppression.      They    In  summer,  if  the  weather  be  fine,  a  dread  of 


were  ground  down  through  the  inslrumentalitj' 
of  the  ntitural  wealth  of  their  country  ;  they 
experienced  the  same  curse  in  their  fur-seal 
and  their  sea-otter,  as  the  Hawaiians  in  their 
sandal-wood,  and  the  Indians  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica in  their  mines  of  silver.  To  hunt  was 
their  task  ;  to  be  drowned,  or  starved,  or  ex- 
hausted, was  their  reward.  Even  now,  under 
better  auspices  and  more  humane  management, 
the  Aleutians  are,  in  every  respect,  servants  of 
the  Russian-American  Company,  acting  as  la- 
bourers at  the  establishments,  and  as  hunters 
throughout  the  whole  country  from  Behring's 
Straits  to  California,  while  they  almost  eniire- 
ly  feed  and  clothe  themselves  without  obtain- 
ing supplies.'  Nor  is  Kamschatka  better  ofi". 
'The  favourite  maxim  of  most  of  the  public 
officers,  great  and  small,  in  Siberia,  is,  that 
"  God  is  high,  and  the  emperor  far  off";"  and 
of  this  watchword  the  Kamschatdales  are  sure, 
from  their  unfortunate  place  on  the  map,  to 
enjoy  the  fullest  benefit.'  So  far  from  making 
a  profit  by  this  oppression,  the  emperor  loses  ; 
paying  five  thousand  roubles  a-year  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  local  revenue  to  the  persons 
who  lake  the  trouble  of  plundering  his  sub- 
jects. 

'  The  Sea  of  Ochotsk  is  completely  land- 
locked, being  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  size 
and  general  situation,  not  unlike  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  waters  are  shallow,  not  exceeding, 
about  fiity  miles  from  land,  an  equal  number 
of  fathoms;  and  rarely  giving,  even  in  ihe 
cenire,  above  four  limes  the  depth  just  men- 
tioned.' The  population  of  the  town  of  Och- 
otsk 'is  about  eight  hundred  souls,  though, 
forty  years  atjo,  it  amounled,  according  to 
L-mgsdorfT's  estimate,  to  about  two  ihiusand. 
The  diminution  is  ascribed,  and  with  greal 
appearance  of  truth,  to  the  circumstance,  that 


the  noxious  vapours  of  the  marsh  keeps  them 
at  home;  and  if  the  weather  be  not  fine,  then 
the  rain  and  wind  have  the  same  effect.  In 
winter,  the  cold  of  course  is  too  severe  for  fre- 
quent exposure  ;  although  walking  in  snow- 
shoes  a  trific  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles  a-day 
is  esteemed  a  recreation  by  the  genllemen. 

Leaving  Ochotsk,  they  set  forth  in  a  cara- 
van, under  the  guardianship  of  some  of  the  Ya- 
kuti  tribe,  for  Yakutsk.  '  If  there  is  anything 
in  earth  or  air  more  formidable  to  these  poor 
fellows  than  a  Cossack,  it  is  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Forest" — a  personage  invested,  in  their  imagi- 
nation, with  almost  unlimited  power,  whether 
lor  good  or  for  evil.  In  the  branches  of  the 
trees  along  the  road  were  suspended  number- 
less offerings  of  horse-hair,  the  gift  being  pro- 
bably selected  as  an  emblem  of  what  the  giver 
valued  most;  the  exteinporaneous  songs  seem- 
ed to  be  dictated  by  the  hope  of  conciliating 
Ihe  great  unknown;  and  at  supper,  the  first 
spoonful  was  invariably  thrown  into  the  fire, 
lo  purchase  a  sound  sleep  from  the  genius  of 
the  place.  As  every  locality  has  its  own  elf, 
the  Yakuti,  when  on  a  journey,  have  no  res- 
pite— soothing  one  object  of  terror  after  an- 
other, and  only  multiplying  their  torrnenlors 
as  they  increase  their  speed.'  On  their  way 
through  this  remote  nook  of  Asia,  they  were 
constantly  meeting  with  numerous  travellers 
and  rich  caravans,  allhough  soine  such  scene 
as  the  following  occasionally  reminded  them 
that  they  were  not  exactly  within  the  precincts 
of  civilization  : — '  While  crossing  ii  point  of 
woods,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  loud  shouts 
from  some  party  ahead  of  us.  Our  Yakuti, 
hosvever,  returned  the  cries,  while  our  horses, 
apparently  as  intelligent  in  the  matter  as  their 
owners,  giew  verv  restive.  To  increase  our 
perplexity,  the    fellows   who   had    begun    the 
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commotion  were  now  seen,  still  vociferating 
as  loudly  as  ever,  with  a  band  of  cattle  scam- 
pering wildly  before  them  ;  and  our  curiosity 
was  soon  tinctured  with  fear,  when  we  observ- 
ed our  attendants  making  ready  their  knives 
for  some  desperate  work.  We  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  all  this,  till  at  length  we  per- 
ceived a  huge  she  bear  and  her  cub  making  off, 
apparently  as  much  frightened  as  any  of  us, 
at  a  round  trot.  We  now  ascertained  that  the 
bears  are  both  fierce  and  numerous  on  this 
road  ;  and  as  the  natives  have  no  fire-arms, 
they  let  Bruin  get  pretty  much  his  own  way, 
excepting  that  they  do  sometimes  propitiate 
him,  as  if  he  were  himself  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Forest,"  by  all  sorts  of  grimaces  and  obeisan- 
ces. Two  horses  had  been  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood only  the  day  before,  very  probably 
by  the  same  animal  that  had  caused  the  pre- 
sent alarm.  Before  the  two  brutes  were  out 
of  sight,  we  passed  the  herd  of  cattle,  the  dri- 
vers riding  the  bulls  with  as  much  indifference 
OS  if  they  had  been  on  horseback.' 

The  town  of  Yakutsk  enjoys  a  temperature 
which  keeps  its  cellars  frozen  all  the  year 
round,  although  for  a  short  time  in  summer 
the  thermometer  stands  at  106  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit in  the  shade  !  It  is,  nevertheless,  a 
great  emporium  both  of  the  fur  and  ivory 
trade;  the  materials  of  the  latter  being  the 
bones  of  an  extinct  animal  preserved  in  the 
frozen  soil  of  Eastern  Siberia.  '  Spring  afler 
spring,  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  crumbling  under  the  thaw,  gave  up,  as 
it  were,  their  dead  ;  and  beyond  the  very  verge 
of  the  inhabited  world,  the  islands  lying  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  the  Yana,  and,  as  there 
was  reason  for  believing,  even  the  bed  of  the 
ocean  itself,  literally  teemed  with  these  most 
mysterious  memorials  of  antiquity .  The  ivory 
again  fetches  from  forty  to  seventy  roubles  a 
pood,  or  from  Is.  to  Is.  9d.  a  pound,  accord- 
ing to  its  state  of  preservation.  The  tusks  are 
found  to  be  fresher  as  one  advances  to  the 
northward — a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
corroborate  the  notion  that  the  climate  has  had 
something  to  do  with  their  continued  existence 
in  an  organic  form.  Though,  in  mere  amount, 
this  branch  of  commerce  is  of  comparatively 
little  value,  yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  honourable 
mention,  as  having  in  a  high  degree  promoted 
the  progress  of  geographical  discovery.  It 
was  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  the  bones  of  the 
mammolh  that  most  of  the  northern  islands 
were  visited  and  explored — islands  which, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  their  mysteri- 
ous treasures,  invest  the  Asiatic  Ocean  with  an 
interest  unknown  to  the  corresponding  shores 
of  America.' 

The  voyage  up  the  Lena  was  uneventful. 
The  travellers  suffered  a  little  from  hunger 
and  cold  ;  '  for  we  had  started  in  the  heal  of 
the  day,  without  shoes,  and  with  no  other 
clothes,  in  fact,  than  our  shirts  and  trowsers. 
The  peasants,  taking  pity  on  our  forlorn  state, 
made  a  grand  fire  for  us,  and  ofl'ered  us  a 
share  of  their  own  supper,  which  consisted  of 
black  bread,  a  little  salt,  and  a  dish  of  cold 
water,  which,  that  it  might  look  as  like  soup 
as  possible,  was  taken  with  a  spoon.  Immense 
piles  of  the  unsavoury  cakes  rapidly  disap- 
peared ;  and  each   person,  as   he  finished   his 


meal,  bowed  to  some  images  that  stood  against 
the  wall  of  the  best  room,  of  which  the  door 
was  open.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lena  nettles  arc  cultivated  as 
greens  for  the  table. 

Irkutsk,  the  metropolis  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
'presented  a  fine  appearance,  with  its  fifteen 
churches  and  their  spires,  its  convents,  its  hos- 
pitals, and  its  other  public  buildings.  But  this 
iavourable  impression  vanished  as  we  approach- 
ed ;  and  we  were  disappointed  at  seeing  so  lit- 
tle bustle  in  the  wide  streets,  and  so  many 
edifices  going  to  decay.'  From  this  place  Sir 
George  had  looked  forward  to  a  trip  to  Kiachta 
and  Maimatschin,  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
outposts,  where  the  traffic  between  the  two 
countries  is  carried  on  ;  but,  for  some  reason 
not  clearly  explained,  his  design  was  frustra- 
ted. 

Beyond  Irkutsk,  they  found  themselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  convict  population  of  Siberia, 
with  whom  the  native  peasants  contrasted  fa- 
vourably. '  Not  only  are  the  peasants  of  Si- 
beria remarkable  for  their  civility,  but  all 
grades  of  society  are  decidedly  more  intelli- 
gent than  the  corresponding  classes  in  any 
other  part  of  the  empire,  and  perhaps  more  so 
than  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  system 
on  which  Siberia  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be  colonised,  is  admirable  alike  in  theory  and 
in  practice.  The  perpetrators  of  heinous 
crimes  are  sent  to  the  mines  ;  those  who  have 
been  banished  for  minor  delinquencies  are  set- 
tled in  villages  or  on  farms;  and  political 
offenders,  comprising  soldiers,  authors,  and 
statesmen,  are  generally  established  by  them- 
selves in  little  knots,  communicating  to  all 
around  them  a  degree  of  refinement  unknown 
in  other  half-civilized  countries. 

'  The  villages  are  very  numerous,  not  only 
on  the  road,  but  as  far  back  on  either  side  as 
we  could  see;  and  the  people  all  looked  heal- 
thy, comfortable,  and  happy.  In  any  place 
where  the  post-house  was  out  of  repair,  our 
police  officer  used  to  pounce  on  the  best  house 
for  our  use  ;  and  as  the  owners  would  neither 
make  any  demand  nor  accept  any  remunera- 
tion, we  were  generally  obliged  to  compromise 
the  matter  by  forcing  a  small  gift  on  the  host's 
wife  or  daughter.  The  dwelling  in  which  we 
breakfasted  to-day  was  that  of  a  person  who 
had  been  sent  to  Siberia  against  his  will. 
Finding  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  mend- 
ing his  condition,  he  worked  hard  and  behaved 
well.  He  had  now  a  comfortably-furnished 
house  and  a  well-cultivated  farm,  while  a  stout 
wife  and  plenty  of  servants  bustled  about  the 
premises.'  Sir  George  considers  Siberia  '  the 
best  penitentiary  in  the  world.'  '  When  not 
bad  enough  for  the  mines,  each  exile  is  provi- 
ded with  a  lot  of  ground,  a  house,  a  horse,  two 
cows,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  also, 
for  the  first  year,  with  provisions.  For  three 
years  he  pays  no  taxes  whatever;  and  for  the 
next  ten,  only  half  of  the  full  amount.  To 
bring  fear  as  well  as  hope  to  operate  in  his  fa- 
vour, he  clearly  understands  that  his  very  first 
slip  will  send  him  from  his  home  and  his  fami- 
ly, to  toil,  as  an  outcast,  in  the  n)ines.'  The 
mines  and  washeries,  however,  for  which  there 
is  now  a  mania,  are  unfavourable  to  the  settle- 
ment and  cultivation  of  Siberia;  although  it  is 


supposed  they  will  ultimately  support  the  agri- 
culiuie  they  now  embarrass,  by  affording  a 
regular  and  extensive  market  for  its  produce. 

Emaiicipation  Moventent  in  Western  Tirginia. 

An  organized  effort  is  now  being  commenced  ' 
in  Western  Virginia,  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of 
slavery  in  that  portion  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Those  engaged  in  this  movement  are  said  to 
be  slaveholders  themselves,  and  there  is,  there- 
fore, just  ground  to  hope  that  their  efforts  will 
beatiended  with  important  results.  The  lead- 
er in  this  movement,  is  Henry  Ruffner,  minis- 
ter of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  scholars  of  the  South.  He 
is  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  an  association, 
composed  of  ,lobn  Letcher,  S.  McD.  Moore, 
Daniel  B.  Curry,  James  G.  Hamilton,  George 
A.  Baker,  J.  H.'  Lacy,  .lohn  Echols,  James  R. 
Gordon,  Jacob  Fuller,  D.  E.  Moore,  and  John 
W.  Fuller,  all  of  whom  are  represented  to  be 
men  of  character  and  influence  in  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  reside. 

These  gentlemen  have  issued  an  address  to 
the  people  of  Western  Virginia.  We  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  lay  our  hands  upon  a  copy  of 
this  address — but  it  is  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  H.  Ruffner,  and  to  be  a  very  able  and 
interesting  production.  We  hope  to  lay  some 
portions  of  it  before  our  readers  at  some  future 
day,  and  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  by 
annexing  the  following  extract  from  it,  which 
we  find  in  the  Louisville  Examiner: — Daily 
News. 

"  Some  Virginia  politicians  proudly — yes, 
provdly — fellow-citizens — call  our  old  Com- 
monwealth The  Mother  of  Utiites  !  These  en- 
lightened patriots  might  pay  her  a  still  higher 
compliment  by  calling  her  The  Grandmother 
of  States.  For  our  part,  we  are  grieved  and 
mortified,  to  think  of  the  lean  and  haggard 
condition  of  our  venerable  mother.  Her  black 
children  have  sucked  her  so  dry,  that  now,  for 
a  long  time  past,  she  has  not  milk  enough  for 
her  offspring,  either  black  or  white. 

"  But,  seriously,  fellow-cilizens,  we  esteem 
it  a  humiliating  fact,  which  should  penetrate 
the  heart  of  every  Virginian,  that  from  the 
year  1790  to  this  time,  Virginia  has  lost  more 
people  by  emigration,  than  all  the  old  free 
States  together.  Up  to  1840,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  she  had  lost  more  by  near- 
ly 300,000.  She  has  sent — or  we  should  ra- 
ther  say,  she  has  driven  from  her  soil  —  at  least 
one-third  of  all  the  emigrants  who  have  gone 
from  the  old  States  to  the  new.  More  than 
another  third  have  gone  from  the  other  old 
slave  States.  Many  of  these  multitudes,  who 
have  left  the  slave  States,  have  shunned  the 
regions  of  Slavery,  and  settled  in  the  free 
countries  of  the  V\''est.  These  were  generally 
industrious  and  enterprising  while  men,  who 
foimd  by  sad  experience,  th;it  a  country  of 
slaves  was  not  the  country  (or  them.  It  is  a 
truth,  a  certain  truth,  that  Slaver;/  drives  free 
1(1  bourers— farmers,  mechanics,  and.  all,  and 
some  of  the  best  (f  them  too — out  of  the  covn- 
try,  and  fits  their  places  with  negroes." 

Singvlar  Fart  in  Natural  History. — Be- 
tween four  and  five  months  ago,  Robert  Reid, 
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birnn  officer  of  M.  Stewart,  Corsbio,  Scotland, 
li  iving  two  hives  of  bees,  the  one  pretty  strong, 
ami  the  other  weak,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
make  an  experiment  with  the  weakest,  as  it 
was  not  worth  killing.  He  shut  up  the  mouth 
of  the  "  skep,"  covering  it  with  straw,  and  af- 
terwards covering  the  entire  hive  with  earth, 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  pit  of  potatoes.  The 
strong  hive,  during  winter,  took  for  thfir  sus- 
tenance upwards  of  ten  pounds  of  sugar.  On 
the  13ih  current,  the  covered  hive  was  dug  up 
in  presence  of  John  Stewart,  writer,  John  iMit- 
chell,  gardener,  and  others,  when,  wonderful 
to  behold,  the  formerly  weak  hive  was  found 
in  a  strong  and  healthy  state.  The  '•  skep" 
was  lifted  off  the  board,  and  th'^re  was  not 
above  a  dozen  dead  bees  in  the  lot ;  and  it  was 
truly  pleasing  to  sec  them,  when  arousrd  from 
their  dormint  state,  flapping  their  wings  and 
buzzing  about,  after  being  shut  up  from  light 
and  air  fur  about  four  months  and  thirteen 
days.  About  two  hours  aftc^r  being  opened, 
thev  were  out  in  swarms  busily  gathering  wax. 
—Presb. 


Early  Religious  Education. — Some  per- 
sons contend  that  the  young  mind  should  be 
left  to  grow  untaugiit  in  religious  truth,  until  it 
is  sufficiently  matured  to  judge  for  itself.  Cole- 
ridge and  his  friends  were  once  talking  u|)on 
this  very  subject,  one  of  whom  maintained  that 
religion  should  not  be  instilled  into  the  youth- 
ful mind,  and  Coleridge  contended  that  it 
should.  His  friend  observed  that  the  mind 
should  be  left  to  itself  upon  that  subject,  and 
in  mature  years  it  would  of  itself  assume  the 
right  direction.  After  dinner,  he  walked  into 
his  garden,  and  showed  him  a  spot  full  of 
nothing  but  mustard  [)lants.  "  There,  (snid 
Coleridge)  is  a  tine  flower  garden."  "  Flower 
garden  !"  said  his  astonished  friend,  "  why 
they  are  all  mustard  plants."  "  1  know  that 
(said  Coleridge)  but  after  a  while,  some  how 
or  other,  the  mustard  will  all  bo  rooted  out, 
and  we  shall  have  a  splendid  variety  of  culti- 
vated flowers  !" — Ibid. 

Gen.  Lane  at  Puebla — His  Notion  of  a 
Beautiful  Fight. — "  Now  ensued  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sights  conceivable.  Kvery  gun 
was  served  with  the  utmost  rapidity  ;  and  the 
crash  of  the  walls  and  the  roofs  of  houses 
when  struck  by  our  shot  and  shells,  was  min- 
gled with  the  roar  of  our  artillery.  The  briglit 
light  of  the  moon  enabled  us  to  direct  our  shots 
to  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  the 
town." — Gen.  Lane's  Report. 

Could  we  have  a  more  revolting  evidence  of 
the  demoralizing  effect  of  war,  than  is  here 
given  in  the  expression  of  a  man  holding  a 
high  commission  under  this  once  peaceful  Re- 
public? A  beautiful  sight  to  see,  and  charm- 
ing sounds  to  hear,  the  ''  crash  of  the  walls 
and  the  roofs  of  houses  in  the  most  populous 
parts  of  the  city" — inhabited  not  only  by  un- 
offending men,  but  by  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren !  Every  shot  carrying  blood  and  car- 
nage in  its  course — killing  children  in  the  arms 
of  their  mothers  and  wives  by  the  side  of  their 
husbands — and  this,  an  American  ojjicer  goes 
out  of  his  way  to  describe  as  a  "  beautiful 


sight!"  And  this  is  the  war  we  are  carrying 
on  in  the  hearts  of  towns  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  at  the  expense  of  millions  on  millions, 
against  the  wishes  and  the  hearts  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  Union  ! 
Ages  cannot  wipe  out  the  stain  it  has  fixed  on 
our  national  escutcheon. — j\'.  3".  Tribune. 
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Abigail  Knott. 

As  tlie  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,  whose 
patli  shineih  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day,  so  it  may  be  well  to  record  the  loving- 
kindness  of  the  Lord,  through  a  long  life,  to 
our  beloved  friend,  whose  end  was  peace. 

She  was  born  at  Balliticlay,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  Ireland  ;  the  residence  of  her  pa- 
rents, John  and  Abigail  Wright.  Being  of  a 
lively  disposition,  she  early  indulged  in  dress, 
and  the  gaiety  incident  to  youth  ;  but  about 
the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  she  was  favour- 
ed with  a  tender  visitation,  in  which  she  was 
given  to  see  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  even  in  little 
things;  she  joined  in  therewith,  and  became 
an  example  in  simplicity,  and  selfdenial, 
"  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour," 
by  her  hmnble  and  circumspect  walk. 

She  was  united  in  m:irriage  to  William 
Knott,  of  Dublin,  in  the  22nd  year  of  her  age  ; 
and  sometime  after,  she  felt  a  call  to  the  min- 
istry. Though  endowed  with  many  talents,  im- 
proved by  grace,  from  the  natural  timidity  of 
her  disposition,  and  the  fear  of  man,  she  re- 
sisted it,  and,  as  she  ol'ten  related  with  many 
tears,  caused  to  herself  a  long  wilderness  jour- 
ney ;  yet  at  different  periods,  he  whom  she 
loved,  renewed  the  call,  but  she  shrunk  from 
the  awful  work,  endeavouring  to  walk  in  all 
the  other  commandments  of  the  Lord,  blame- 
le.«s,  and  to  bring  up  a  large  family  in  his  nur- 
ture and  admonition,  by  early  imbuing  the 
tender  minds  of  her  children,  with  his  love 
and  tear,  and  ]:ourlng  forth  her  secret  prayers, 
that  they  might  be  preserved  in  the  narrow 
way,  that  leadeth  unto  life. 

In  the  year  1811),  her  husband  having  re- 
linquished the  cares  of  business,  retired  to 
Ralhangan,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ;  about 
which  time  she  was  appointed  to  the  station  of 
Elder;  but  apprehending  it  was  not  </(<;<  de- 
signed for  her  by  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  she  thought  herself  of  little  service 
therein.  About  the  62nd  vear  of  her  age,  one 
ofher  daughters  coming  forth  in  the  ministry, 
the  call  appeared  again  to  be  renewed  to  her- 
self, as  at  the  ninth  hour  ;  she  no  longer  con- 
sulted with  flesh  and  blood,  but  yielded  herself 
to  appear,  even  "  as  a  fool  for  Christ's  sake," 
and  continued  to  the  end  of  her  life,  in  short, 
but  lively  communications  in  meetings,  to  ac- 
knowledge the  goodness  of  the  Almighty,  and 
to  invite  others  to  love  and  serve  him,  which 
greatly  tended  to  her  own  peace,  and  we  be- 
lieve to  the  edification  of  others. 

She  enjoyed  good  health,  until  her  fi3rd 
year,  and  though  feeling  the  infirmities  of  ad- 
vanced age,  was  exemplary  in  the  constant 
attendance  of  her  own  meeting,  as  well  as 
those  held  at  a  distance;  where  the  inwardness 
and  exercise  of  her  spirit  were  often  precious- 
ly felt,  as  the  holy  unction  which  flows  from 


vessel  to  vessel,  helping  to  open  the  door  of 
gospel  communication  m  others.  Her  delight 
was  in  promoting  the  good  work  in  all,  and 
cherishing  the  least  babe  in  ('hrisl.  She  was 
favoured  with  a  sound  sjiiritual  judgment,  and 
clear  perception  of  individual  states  ;  and  whilst 
careful  not  to  encourage  untempered  zeal  in 
any,  or  that  which  she  believed  did  not  bear 
the  impress  of  the  holy  anointing  ;  she  was 
grieved  when  any,  through  unskilfulness,  or 
want  of  true  spiritual  discernment,  put  forth  a 
finger  to  mar  the  precious  cause,or  hinder  "the 
word  of  the  Lord  from  having  free  course,  and 
being  glorified." 

She  had  many  trials,  which  she  endured 
with  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  ;  her  dear 
husband  was  removed  by  death  several  years 
before  herself,  and  two  of  her  daughters  ;  one 
of  whom  left  six  children,  claiming  her  tender 
care  and  oversight,  which  she  lived  to  see 
bles.scd  to  them.  She  had  the  unspeakable 
consolation  of  an  evidence,  that  those  who 
were  taken  from  her,  were  "  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,"  witnessing  her  endeared  partner, 
gieen  in  his  old  age,  and  in  view  of  the  hea- 
venly Canaan,  bringing  forth  from  the  treasu- 
ry "  things  new  and  old,"  so  that  his  cup  over- 
flowed in  humble  thankfulness  to  the  God  of 
his  life.  Amidst  her  domestic  bereavements, 
she  was  enabled  to  adopt  the  language,  "  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  For  her 
dear  children,  her  deepest  concern  was,  that 
their  feet  might  be  turned  into  the  green  pas- 
tures of  life  and  salvation,  desiring  their  growth 
in  the  unchanging  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus; 
deeming  it  of  incomparably  more  value  to  them, 
than  earthly  riches,  saying  "she  never  covet- 
ed much  of  these  for  herself,  seeing  a  snare 
therein." 

She  was  frequent  in  reading  the  Holy  Scri()- 
tures,  and  desirous  that  all  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  She  also  read  with 
much  interest,  the  Journals  of  our  early 
Friends,  and  having  found  them  deeply  instruc- 
tive to  herself,  she  endeavoured  by  appropriate 
selections,  to  encourage  her  family  to  cultivate 
an  individual  acquaintance  with  these  valuable 
records,  which  set  forth  hovv  our  worthy  pre- 
decessors, were  gathered  in  the  power  of  God, 
to  be  a  "peculiar  people  ;"  their  devotedncss 
to  his  cause,  and  how  they  also  endured  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods,  impri.sonmcnl,  and  other 
sufferings  for  conscience  sake,  "  counting  all 
things  but  as  loss  and  dross,  that  they  might 
win  Christ  and  be  found  in  Him,"  and  liave  in 
heaven,  a  better  and  more  enduring  substance  ; 
and  when  remarking  how  these  "'  good  soldi- 
ers of  .lesus  Christ"  had  made  the  way  easy 
to  us,  in  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  that 
period  of  persecution,  she  instructively  inquir- 
ed whether  she  herself,  and  others  of  her  day, 
were  so  founded  on  "  the  Rock  of  Ages,"  as 
to  have  faith  and  zeal,  to  abide  the  same  or- 
deal, were  it  permitted  to  come  again  upon  the 
Churches. 

She  was  much,  and  generally  beloved,  espe- 
cially by  the  youth,  for  whom  she  felt  great 
tenderness  under  their  peculiar  trials  and  beset- 
ments,  while  her  conduct  and  example  impres- 
sively spoke  the  language,  of"  Follow  nie,  as 
I  am  endeavouring  to   Ibllow  Christ,"  and  as 
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her  aim  was  to  live   llie  life  of  tlie   righteous, 
so,  her  "  latter  end  was  like  unto  theirs." 

Though  her  health  gnidually  declined,  she 
was  confined  to  her  bed  only  one  month.  In 
the  early  part  of  her  illness,  she  was  fervent 
in  supplication  to  the  Almighty  "  that  he  would 
purify  her,  and  prepare  her,  for  even  the  least 
mansion  in  his  kingdom,"  beseeching  him  "  to 
blot  out  her  transgressions  for  his  mercy's 
sake,"  saying  "  thou  knowest,  O  Lord  !  I  have 
loved  thee,  and  desired  to  serve  thee,  but  I 
have  only  done  it  partially."  Under  a  deep 
sense  of  her  own  unworthiness,  she  looked,  for 
a  lime,  tremblingly,  to  the  tinal  close,  petitioning 
her  Saviour  "  that  before  she  was  taken,  he 
might  be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  her  a  full 
evidence  of  her  acceptance  with  him,  the  be- 
loved of  her  soul,  and  that  he  would  be  with 
her,  when  passing  through  the  dark  valley  and 
the  shadow  of deaih  ;"  adding,  "  ifthe  righteous 
scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  sinner  and 
ungodly  appear  ?" 

Though  favoured  to  be  free  from  acute  pain, 
she  wasVrequent  in  supplicating  for  patience 
bear  her  bodily  weakness  and  suffering,  that 
she  might  bring  no  reproach  upon  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  remarked,  "  I  think  Isaac  Pening- 
lon  said  near  his  end,  '  if  this  be  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ?'  " 

About  the  14th  of  Sixth  month,  her  daugh- 
ter sitting  beside  her,  she  said,  "  I  think  I  have 
no  sin  unrepented  of;  I  could  leave  this  world 
rejoicing."  Thus  He  who  saw  meet  to  hide 
himself  for  a  litlle  season,  as  it  were,  to  prove 
her  love  and  allegiance,  and  try  her  faith,  that 
it  stood  not  in  words  only,  but  in  the  power  of 
God,  was  graciously  pleased  to  change  the 
dispensation,  and  give  her  "the  oil  of  joy  fo 
mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness," — "  to  lift  up  the  ligh 
cf  his  countenance  upon  her,"  so  that  her  peace 
seemed  to  be  sealed  ;  and  she  said,  "  '  Lord 
now  letlest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace 
accordiiig  to  ihy  word,  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation,'  '  My  soul  doih  magiiify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  rcjoicelh  in  God  my  Sa- 
viour'— 'Sweet  is  his  voice,  and  his  counte- 
nance is  comely." 

On  the  15lh^  our  dear  friend  prayed',  "  that 
she  might  be  enabled  to  forgive  those  who  had 
trespassed  against  her,"  if,  said  she,  "  any 
have  done  so,  as  I  hope  for  forgiveness  of  my 
trespasses."  She  expressed  her  love  for  all 
mankind  the  world  over,  and  said  "  that  she 
felt  religious  unity,  wiih  those  of  every  deno- 
mination, and  kindred,  under  whaiever  name, 
that  were  in  the  unity  of  Christ,"— and  con- 
tinued, 'O!  gracious  Father!  be  pleased  to 
break  the  bands  of  those  around  us,  who  arc 
in  Papal  darkness;  give  them  to  know  repent- 
ance, with  remission//-o?H  sin,  instead  of 'pen- 
nncc,' with  a  couiinuiincc  in  sin, —  be  pleased 
lo  cause  iho  Bible  to  bo  spread  among  them, 
and  give  them  lo  know  that  communion  with 
thee,  for  themselves,  is  of  moro  value  in  th_\ 
sight  than  any  outward  observance  or  cere 
mony  :"  and  in  connection  with  this  subject, 
she  spoke  of  how  Luihcr  had  been  "  uphclr 
among  kings  and  potentates;"  and  alluding  If 
the  Relbrnitilion  in  England,  quoted  that  dc 
claration  of  P/ishop  Latimcu's  at  the  stake 
«' '  I  have  lighted  a  candle  this  day  in  England 


which  with  God's  blessing,  shall  never  be  put 
out.'  "  She  then  prayed  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen,  saying  "their  gods  are  no 
gods,  there  is  but  one  true  God." 

From  this  time  she  was  desirous  of  being 
released,  and  said,  "  Come  Lord,  I  am 
ready." 

Those  around  her  could  remember  but  a 
small  part  of  the  heavenly  expressions  which 
dropped  from  her  lips,  seeming  to  flow  as  a 
living  stream  from  the  fountain. 

On  the  16th,  she  uttered  a  touching  petition 
for  an  absent  child;  and  was  much  exercised, 
not  only  for  her  children  individually,  but  for 
many  absent  friends,  to  whom  she  left  mes- 
sages of  love,  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way 
of°  emembrance  ;  also  to  some  neighbours  not 
in  profession  with  us;  and  to  two  of  the  latter, 
on  the  subject  of  using  or  selling  spirituous 
liquors  ;  these  expressed  their  gratefid  feeling 
for  her  concern  on  their  behalf.  She  was 
much  esteemed  by  those  of  all  classes  in  her 
neighbourhood,  for  her  kindly  disposition,  and 
the'pioiis  legatd  she  evinced  for  their  welfare. 
Being  favoured  to  feel  that  "  perfect  love 
which  casteth  out  fear,"  the  song  of  thanks- 
giving was  put  into  her  mouth,  of  "  praises, 
hii;h  praises  to  His  adorable  name,  who  led 
me,  and  led  me,  since  my  18th  year,  vvho  sup- 
ported me  through  the  waves  of  affliction,  and 
comforted  me  ;  glory  be  unto  his  name  !"  She 
earnestly  petitioned  for  our  religious  Society, 
"  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  turn  his 
hand  again  and  again  upon  it,  and  purely 
purge  away  the  dross,  and  tin,  and  reprobate 
silver,  and" refine  as  gold  seven  times  refined, 
even  as  the  pure  gold  of  Ophir ;  that  he  would 
raise  up  judges  as  at  the  first,  and  counsellors 
as  at  the  beginning;  that  many  might  be  pre- 
pared, as  vessels  of  use,  in  his  holy  house,  lo 
show  forth  his  praise:"  and  added,  "  I  think 
George  Fox  said,  '  Friends  mind  the  Light, 
and  do  all  things  in  the  Life,'  that  1  believe  is 
what  is  right." 

At  another  tiir.e  she  said,  "  some  years  ago, 
as  1  walked  through  the  streets,  it  was  sweetly 
brou»ht  to  mv  icmembrance  soirieihing  of  the 
prophecy  in  jer.  xvi.  Hi  ;  'Behold  1  will  send 
for  many  fishers,  saiih  "the  Lord,  and  ihey 
shall  fisli  them  ;  and  after,  will  1  send  for  many 
hunters  and  they  shall  hunt  them,  from  every 
mountain,  and  from  every  hill,  and  out  of  the 
holes  of  the  rocks,' which  1  believe  will  be  ac- 
complished;" accompanied  with  the  language, 
"  VVhv  will  ye  die,  0  house  of  Israel?"  On 
another  occasion  she  said,  "  Be  careful  for  no- 
thing, but  in  every  thing  give  thanks."  She 
contTnued  to  utter  praises,  growing  weaker  and 
weaker  in  body,  but  '  stronger  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  ihc  power  of  his  niighl.'  "  The  morn- 
ing of  the  -ieth,  she  desired -her  sons  mi-ht  be 
called  in,  and  taking  each  of  them  aniclinu- 
ately  by  the  hand,  thus  addressed  ihem  on 
parting:  "farewell,  may  the  blessing  of  the 
everlasting  hills  rest  upon  you."^  But  lillle 
more  was'heard  from  her  from  this  time,  and 
in  a  few  hours  after,  she  peacefully  breathed 
her  last  ;  and  is,  we  humbly  believe,  onlcrfd 
into  the  joy  of  her  Lord,  through  whom  she 
obtinncd  the  victory  over  dealh,  hell,  and  iho 
grave.— She  died  Sixth  moulh  --iOth,  IH-IO,  in 
her  8.'ith  vear. 


W  I  N  N  F,  P  I  S  E  O  G  E  E   LAKE. 

Written  at  Wolfsboro',  N.  H. 

Sweetest  of  the  mountain's  daughters! 

How  thy  bright  face  s-hincs  lo  heaven  ; 
Ne'er  o'er  purer,  gladder  waters 

Sun  and  moon  their  light  have  given. 

Echo  liaunts  thy  banks  forever ; 

All  those  wild  hills,  side  by  side. 
Waft  thy  voices  over,  over, — 

Following  still  that  margin 

Gently,  o'er  the  still  lake's  bosom, 
Fairy  winds  convoy  our  boat; 

Scarce  the  water-lily's  blossom 
Moving,  as  wc  onward  iloat. 

Paradise  to  form  around  us 

What  now  wantcth  ?— Heaven  is  fair. 
Earth  in  beauties  linked  hath  wonnd  us. 

Lakes,  and  hills,  and  purest  air : 


de. 


Only,  some  ' 


love  are  absent ; 
tliree,— not  many  more,- 
But  they  linger  near  in  spirit; — 
Nearer  e'en  than  yonder  shore  ; 


Nearer  than  this  gleaming  water; 

Near  us, — with  us,— by  our  side  ; 
Now  I  thank  thee,  blessed  Father  I 

Every  wish  is  satisfied ! 

O'er  the  brooklet  in  the  pine-wood 
Two  were  with  my  thoughts  to-day ,- 

One  with  eye  of  sober  pleasure, — 
One  with  bird-like  step  and  gay. 

On  the  lake  I  heard  your  voices. 
Close  beside  me,  whispering  soft  ; 

Now  my  very  soul  rejoices, — 
Here,  my  hope  is  borne  aloft ! 

By  the  beauty  of  these  waters 

Where  the  moon  and  stars  do  play ; 


And  the 


that  from  them  stray ,- 


Clearer  never  ran  through  Eden,— 
By  tliese  new  and  beauteous  things 

Altigcther,— we  are  bidden 

To  believe,  our  souls  have  wings  ! 

We  arc  made  for  things  that  end  not ; 

Distance  puts  us  not  apart; 
Is  it  not  so? — abjcnl  loved  ones, — 

Have  we  not  this  hour  one  heart? 

Seventh  month,  1S4G. 


FROM  THE  GERMAN,  ON  DEATH. 

BY  BENJAMIN  SCHMOLKE. 

Tlint  I  sli':ll  <lu,  full  well  I  know; 

All  human  lile  is  short  and  frail, 
Fleeting  and  vain  arc  things  below. 

All  portion  here  must  quickly  fail. 
In  mercy.  Lord,  direct  my  ways, 
That  I  in  peace  may  end  my  days. 

When  I  shrill  die,  is  all  unknown, 
Except  to  thy  omniscient  mind  : 

Lest  then  with 'life  my  hope  be  gone. 
May  1  from  thee  such  favour  find, 

That  I  may  always  ready  be 

For  death  and  for  eternity. 

How  /  sUnll  die,  is  hidden  too: 

I  leath  does  his  work  in  varied  forms ; 

To  some  with  agonies  of  woe, 

And  some  sink  peaceful  in  his  arms: 

Just  »s  riwii  in7(;— if,  when  'lis  past, 

My  soul  be  found  with  thee  at  last. 
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Where  /  shall  die — I  may  not  know. 
Nor  where  my  sleeping  dust  be  laid: 

Only  be  it  my  happy  lot 

With  saints  redeemed  to  leave  the  dead ; 

Small  care  to  me  tlie  place  affords— 

The  earth,  throughout,  is  all  the  Lord's. 

Whene'er  in  death  I  shall  recline, 
Then  let  my  soul  ascend  to  thee  ! 

Through  Christ's  redemption  I  am  thine, 
By  faith  his  glories  now  I  see, — 

'Twill  all  he  well!— I  little  prize 

W/ien,  how,  or  where,  this  body  dies. 


ANGRY   WORDS. 

BY  JAMES  MIDDLETON. 

Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken 

In  a  rash  and  thoughtless  hour, 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep  insidious  power; 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  feeling, 

Ne'er  before  by  anger  stirred, 
O.'t  are  rent  past  human  healing. 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

Poison  drops  of  care  and  sorrow. 

Bitter  poison  drops  are  ihey. 
Weaving  for  the  coming  morrow 

Saddest  memories  of  to-day. 
Angry  words,  O  let  them  never 

From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip; 
May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 

Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 

Love  is  much  too  pure  and  holy. 

Friendship  is  too  sacred  far. 
For  a  moment's  reckless  folly 

Thus  to  desolate  and  mar. 
Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken. 

Bitterest  thoughts  are  raslily  stirred; 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  a  single  angry  word. 


Thomas  Scatters 


For"  The  Frie 

and  his  Times. 

1  page  104.) 


We  hnve  spoken  of  Samuel  Emlen's  know- 
ledge of  languages.  On  one  occasion  in  his 
pahiic  mi  TNiry  of  iho  Gospel  he  adtlressed  a 
learned  audience  in  Latin;  and  during  his  tra- 
vels on  the  continent  of  Europe,  his  French 
and  German  were  frequently  called  into  exer- 
cise. During  one  of  his  visits  in  England,  a 
female  in  his  presence,  amused  herself  highly 
with  his  primitive  dress  and  diminutive  per- 
son. Speaking  in  French  she  thought  the  ob- 
ject of  her  ridicule,  though  perhaps  conscious 
that  she  was  lauohing  at  him,  was  yet  igno- 
rant of  what  she  was  saying.  At  last  she 
closed  her  foolish  remarks  about  him  with,  "  I 
wonder  if  >./  can  talk?"  "Yes,"  said  Samuel 
turning  his  inielligent  eyeon  her,  "Yes!  ll.  can 
talk  a  little  Latin,  a  little  Greek,  a  little  Hebrew, 
a  little  Spanish,  a  lillle  German.  Which  of 
these  wouldst  thou  like  to  converse  \nV 
Samuel  had  doubtless  correctly  estimated  hei 
knowledge,  as  a  boarding-school  smattering  of 
French,  acquired  to,  be  chattered  in  public  to 
astonish  unlearned  listeners.  Such  French  as 
often  proves  the  amusement  of  the  student, 
who,  sitting  quietly  by  in  a  corner,  notes  the 
barbarous  pronunciation,  the  blunders  in 
grammar,  the  awkward  introduction  of  Eng- 
lish words  brought  in  to  fill  out  an  idea,  entire 
ly  inexpressible  by  Iheir  French  vocabulary 


In  short,  such  French  as  at  this  day  may  be' 
heard  jabbered  by  hundreds,  who  are  far  from 
being  well  acquainted  with  their  own  tongue. 
Samuel  Emlen's  reproof  was  felt  by  the  poor  i 
,  and  in  her  confusion  she  was  fain  to  be-  . 
take  herself  to  the  quietness  which  became! 
her.  j 

She  was  no  doubt  more  careful  in  future  in' 
her  speeches  about  others,  and  perhaps  had  a  | 
conviction  impressed  upon  her  mind,  that  sim- ; 
plicity  in  dress  and  manners,  was  no  proof  of  i 
feeble  intellect  or  limited  knowledge.  Those  i 
who  are  accustomed  to  speak  their  minds  free- 
ly, had  need  to  be  very  watchful  who  are  near,  j 
belbre  they  draw  up  the  floodgates  of  restraint, 
and  let  out  the  pent  up  stream  of  thought, 
opinion,  and  prejudice.  Many  an  individual 
has  unintentionally  hurt  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  many  have  brought  on  themselves  severe 
rebukes  for  want  of  attending  to  this.  An  an- 
ecdote told  by  Jacob  Lindley,  may  in  part 
illustrate  what  we  mean.  When  a  young 
man,  he  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  Friends, 
where  a  proposition  was  considered,  which  he 
and  his  companion  believed  ought  to  have  been 
adopted.  But  a  member  of  the  meeting  who 
did  not  seem  prepared  with  arguments  against 
it,  yet  expressing  that  he  had  "  scruples  ;"  the 
meeting  in  delerence  to  those  une.xplained 
scruples,  laid  by  the  subject  for  the  present. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  Jacob  and  com- 
panion being  at  a  Friend's  house,  and  think- 
ing themselves  alone,  began  to  discuss  what 
had  taken  place,  expressing  their  earnest  dis- 
approbation of  the  result,  and  treating  the 
"  scruples"  of  the  Friend,  with  little  respect. 
VVhilst  thus  freely  e.xpressing  themselves, 
Elizabeth  Cole,  a  very  small  woman,  yet  an 
able  minister  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
rose  up  in  a  corner  where  .she  had  been  sit- 
ting unobserved,  and  thus  addressed  the  start- 
led fault  tinders.  "  Young  men,  [  know  in 
the  ^Toss  weight  of  mi///rs  a  scruple  is  of  little 
account,  but  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary,  a 
scruple  is  a  scruple  !" 

Jacob  could  not  but  feel  the  clear  wilted 
rebuke.  He  knew,  and  must  have  acknow- 
ledged it  as  a  general  truth,  that  it  is  not  the 
magnitude  of  wordy  reasonings,  which  should 
lead  religious  meetings  into  action;  and  that  it 
is  far  more  safe  to  wail  on,  and  to  suffer  the 
restraints  of  secret  feelings  of  uneasiness, 
which  may  not  have  as  yet  shaped  themselves 
into  logical  arguments.  The  expression  of 
uneasiness,  from  the  lips  of  one  who  is  an  ear- 
nest seeker  after  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  is  in 
truth,  as  good  and  sufficient  a  reason  as  that 
person  could  offer.  Sometimes  it  so  happens, 
that  a  reason,  with  undeniable  arguments  to 
sustain  it,  does  exist,  and  yet  cannot  well  be 
brought  forward.  On  such  occasions  how 
much  better  would  it  be,  simply  to  offer  the 
true  Quaker  plea  of'  uneasiness,' — of'  a  scru- 
ple,'— rather  than  to  look  out  for  other  argu- 
ments against  the  measure  we  disapprove, 
which  when  we  have  uttered  them,  may  be 
weighed  in  the  scales  of  critical  opponents, 
and  found  wanting. 

When  Jacob  in  after  life  related  this 
anecdote,  he  used  pleasantly  to  remark,  that 
he  never  entered  into  free  expression  on  the 
character,  opinions,  or  actions  of  others,  with- 


out looking  around  him  to  see  if  there  was  "  a 
little  Betty  in  the  corner." 

U'o  return  toour  friend  Samuel  Emien.  He 
was  fervent  in  his  public  ministrations.  His 
voice  was  clear  and  harmonious,  and  his  la- 
bours acceptable  to  Friends  and  others,  being 
accompanied  with  baptizing  power.  His  con- 
stitution was  infirm,  and  his  bodily  afflictions 
often  rendered  travelling  trying  to  him.  But 
although  very  frequently  unwell,  he  was  yet 
generally  able  to  be  moving  about,  visiting  the 
sick  and  afflicted,  for  which  service  he  was 
remarkably  qualified.  He  could  enter  into 
sympathy  with  them,  he  could  console  them, 
with  the  precious  promises  of  Him,  whom  he 
had  found  to  be  a  lailhlul  High  Priest  touched 
with  a  leeling  of  our  infirmities.  During  one 
of  his  visits  in  England,  being  very  ill,  he  made 
use  of  this  expression,  which  whilst  it  mani- 
fested his  humility,  sets  forth  the  ground  on 
which  his  soul  reposed:  "  Thanks  be  to  the 
Lord,  for  the  hope  1  have  in  his  mercy  !" 

Many  of  Samuel  Emlen's  letters  are  very 
instructive  and  interesting,  containing  pithy 
passages  worthy  of  preservation.  Those  com- 
posed during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were 
written  by  others  at  his  dictation,  because  of 
his  inability  to  see;  yet  he  generally  endea- 
voured to  sign  his  name  to  them.  In  one 
dated  Seventh  month  7th,  1'94,  addressed  to 
his  fellow  townswoman,  Sarah  Harrison,  then 
in  England  on  a  religious  visit,  and  to  her 
companion  Sarah  Birkbeek,  is  this  passage; 
"My  hope  is  that  mercy  and  goodness  will 
follow  her  [Sarah  Harrison]  for  present  com- 
I'ort  and  support,  and  that  at  last  she  will  be 
found,  through  adorable  condescension,  wor- 
thy to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God 
forever  and  ever ; — the  prospect  of  which 
should  be  powerfully  encouraging  in  a  care  to 
learn  that  exalted  anihem,  'Thy  will  be  done, 
O  Father  who  art  in  heaven  !'  1  wish  dear 
Sarah  Birkbeek  preserved  from  sacrilege, — 
that  she  may  not  be  a  robber  of  churches  as 
she  goes  along,  hut  obedient  to  holy  command- 
ment, giving  unto  the  people  that  they  may 
eat,  without  improperly  adverting  to  the  quan- 
tity or  quality  of  that  which  may  be  entrusted 
to  her  by  the  good  Lord  of  the  lamily." 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  though  his 
weakness  of  body  increased,  and  his  pains 
augmented,  yet  were  his  spiritual  faculties  in 
lively  exercise,  and  his  indusiry  in  the  i'ulfil- 
ment  of  his  religious  duties,  whether  of  a  pub- 
lic or  private  nature,  continued  unabated.  He 
had  the  assurance  he  said,  that  he  must  shortly 
put  off  this  earthly  tabernacle,  and  he  desired 
to  be  found  at  his  post  of  duty,  with  his  loins 
girded  and  his  light  burning. 

Ill  the  year  1798,  he  first  became  affected 
with  spasms  in  the  arm  and  chest  ;  these  were 
believed  to  be  of  a  gouty  character.  Attacks 
of  this  nature,  although  very  violent  whilst 
they  lasted,  were  soon  over,  and  did  not  con- 
fine him  to  his  house  many  hours  at  a  lime. 
In  the  summer  of  1799,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  his 
son  Samuel,  who  resided  near  Burlington,  he 
thought  himself  sensible  of  a  slight  paralysis, 
lis  effects  were  quite  transient ;  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  Philadel|)hia,  he  resumed  at  the  prompt- 
ings of  love  and  duty,  his  visits  of  Christian 
benevolence. 
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In  the  Twelfth  month  of  Ihnt  year  the  gouty 
spasms  became  more  Ireqiietit,  yet  he  still  ven- 
tured to  meeting.  On  First-day,  the  I5th  of 
that  month,  he  attended  his  own  meeting  (the 
Northern  District),  and  was  engaged  in  earnest 
fervent  labour  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of 
life  and  salvation.  As  his  service  was  about 
terminating,  he  felt  himself  suddenly  taken 
very  ill.  He  leaned  against  the  rail  of  the 
gallery  for  support,  not  knowing  but  that  his 
last  hour  was  come;  and  then  with  much  feel- 
ing he  uttered  the  lines  of  Addison  : 

"  My  life,  if  thou  preservest  my  life, 
Tliy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  should  be  my  doom. 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee." 
(Tobeconliniied.) 

From  tlie  People's  Journal. 

A  Visit  to  tlie  IHotiel  Loiiging-House,  St.  Giles's 
(Loniluii.) 

BY  ANDHEW  WINTER. 

The  opening  of  the  Model  Lodging-House 
recently  erected  by  the  Labourer's  Friend  So- 
ciety, in  George  street,  St.  Giles's,  has  afford- 
ed us  most  agreeable  evidence  of  the  progress 
the  principles  of  association  and  co-operation 
are  so  rapidly  making  in  social  economy.  We 
have  lived,  in  fact,  to  see  a  club  house  erected 
for  the  poorest  portion  of  the  community.  A 
noble  building,  replete  with  every  improve- 
ment which  science  has  made  in  domestic  ar- 
chitecture, planted  in  the  midst  of  the  lowest 
neighbourhood  in  Europe,  and  offering  its 
comforts  and  even  elegancies  at  a  price  which 
the  commonest  lodging-houses  can  scarcely 
rival. 

The  street  in  which  the  model  lodging- 
house  is  situated,  is  one  of  those  wretched 
thoroughfares  lately  discovered  in  all  their 
squalid  wretchedness  by  the  oppning  of  the 
neighbourhood  caused  by  the  buildmg  of  New 
O.xibrd  street.  The  influence  of  light  and  air, 
as  i.s  always  the  case,  has  in  a  measure  sham- 
ed some  of  its  tenements  into  a  coat  or  two  of 
whitewash,  and  houses  which  beibre  did  not 
know  how  dirty  ihey  were,  are  gradually  pul- 
ting  on  a  de.-enter  appearance.  Still,  the 
miserable  rags  hanging  out  of  every  other 
window,  the  swarms  of  vicious  looking  young 
women  seen  silting  down  on  the  edges  of  the 
pavement,  or  standing  at  the  doorways,  show 
the  general  depravity  of  the  neighbourhood. 
In  the  middle  of  this  street  rises  the  facade  of 
the  model  lodging-house,  remarkable  for  noth- 
ing but  the  subslanlial  manner  in  which  it  is 
built,  and  the  space  and  light  indicated  in  the 
interior  by  its  numerous  windows  and  impos- 
ing size.  Upon  entering  the  central  doorway, 
the  first  thing  that  meets  our  eye  is  the  count- 
ing-house, if  we  might  so  call  it,  of  the  master 
or  superintciidi'nl  of  the  house — a  lillle  room, 
through  ihe  window  of  which  he  docs  business 
will)  his  lodgers.  On  one  side  of  the  room  we 
perceive  it  is  fitted  up  with  bookshelves,  to 
hold  the  future  library  of  the  establishment; 
and  on  the  other  side  a  vast  number  of  keys 
are  ranged,  each  key  having  a  number  by 
which  to  distinguish  it.  Of  those  keys  there 
are  one  hundred  and  five,  the  number  of  lodg- 


ers the  house  accommodates  ;  and  each  lodger, 
upon  |)aying  his  week's  rem,  two  and  lour 
pence  (demanded  in  advance),  is  entitled  lo 
one  of  these  keys,  which  secures  his  bed-room, 
and  the  full  use  of  all  the  conveniences  of 
the  establishment  for  the  time  specified.  To 
describe  the  admirable  arrangements  of  the 
house  lei  us  begin  with  the  basement.  The 
first  room  we  enter  is  a  spacious  kitchen,  fitted 
with  an  excellent  stove  range,  hot  water  foun- 
tain, <!tc.,  and  a  series  of  stewing  fires,  such 
as  only  the  largest  eslablislirnenls  generally 
contain.  A  large  dresser  and  a  central  table 
complete  the  furniture  of  the  room,  which  is 
used  in  common  by  the  lodgers  who  wish  to 
cook  their  own  food — a  good  fire  always 
burning  lor  their  accommodation.  In  a  small 
room  leading  out  of  the  kitchen  we  perceive 
shelves  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  crockery — 
plates,  cups,  and  tea  things  being  provided  for 
the  inmates.  In  the  wash-house,  also  on  this 
Hoor,  are  apparatus  lor  supplying  water  to  the 
whole  house,  and  hot  water  lo  the  entire  base- 
ment. On  one  side  of  the  room  are  the  wash- 
ing tubs,  and  on  the  other  wash-stands  for  the 
inmates.  A  drying  closet  is  close  at  hand,  as 
is  also  the  bath-room,  with  a  supply  of  hoi  and 
cold  water.  And  next  to  the  bathroom,  if  we 
peep  into  a  little  nook,  we  see  the  mouth  of  the 
ventilating  shaft,  which  passes  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  communicates  its  hot 
and  cold  blasts,  as  required,  to  every  chamber 
—  a  revolving  fan  being  the  machinery  used 
to  Ibrce  the  air  upwards.  We  must  not  forget 
to  pay  a  visit  to  another  singular  room  ere  we 
mount  the  stairs,  and  that  is  called  the  rabbit- 
hutch  room,  so  named  from  its  being  fitted  up 
wilh  ranges  of  meal  safes,  each  one  about  a 
foot  wide  by  about  eighteen  inches  high  ;  with 
perforated  zinc  front,  and  lock  and  key.  If 
we  cast  our  eyes  along  the  numbers  painted 
over  the  doors,  we  find  there  are  a  hundred 
and  five  of  them  ;  a  safe  for  each  lodger  to 
keep  his  food  in.  As  we  pass  up  !?tairs,  it  must 
be  observed  that  the  ceilings  are  well  arched, 
and  that  the  staircase  is  fireproof  Be  sure 
the  insurance  on  such  a  building  is  but  low. 
On  the  ground  floor  the  chief  apartment  is  the 
coffee-room  as  it  is  called,  otherwise  the  gene- 
ral silting  room.  It  is  fitted  up  like  a  respect- 
able coli'ee-room,  wilh  high  benches  and  long 
narrow  tables,  made  of  beach  stained  like  dark 
oak.  This  apartment  is  some  thirty-five  feet 
long  by  twenty  wide,  and  proportionately  high. 
A  large  fire  is  always  kept  burning  in  it,  and 
it  wears  an  air  of  comfort  to  be  found  in  few 
private  silting  rooms  ;  and  here  the  lodgers, 
after  cooking  iheir  dinners  below,  bring  them 
up  lo  dine. 

The  next  flight  of  stairs  brings  us  to  the  two 
large  rooms,  the  size  of  the  entire  house,  por- 
tioned off  into  bed-rooms.  Each  partitioned 
space  is  lighted  by  a  window,  and  is  just  large 
enough  to  contain  a  French  bed,  a  box  lor 
clothes,  and  a  little  pathway  beside  them. 
These  apartments  are  in  fact  bo.xes,  open  at 
tlie  top  for  the  sake  of  ventilation.  There  are 
lour  floors  fitted  up  precisely  in  the  .same  man- 
ner, and  on  each  floor  is  a  room  furnished  wilh 
zinc  wash-hand  stands,  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  water  from  the  main.  Water-closets  arc 
also  distributed  on  the  different  floors,  and  the 


whole  is  lighted  by  gas.  Such  are  the  accom- 
modations which,  by  means  of  association  can 
be  offered  for  fourpenre  a  night — salt,  soap, 
and  two  towels  included — to  any  individual 
who  chooses  to  apply  for  them.  And  now,  a 
word  or  two  about  the  class  of  inmates  who 
seek  the  comforts  of  the  new  model  lodging- 
house.  On  our  entering  the  cofTee  room,  we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  several  indi- 
viduals of  most  respectable  appearance.  One 
white-headed  old  gentleman  was  eating  his 
dinner,  another  was  reading  a  newspaper,  and 
as  we  approached,  feeling,  perhaps,  that  wi;h 
the  place,  he  was  being  made  a  show  of,  he 
gave  the  paper  a  shake,  and  hemmed  in  a 
manner  lo  show  his  perfect  independence. 
There  was  something  in  the  action  which  made 
us  ashamed  almost  of  our  intrusion.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  inmates,  notwith- 
standing, was  such  as  to  lead  us  lo  remark  to 
the  general    superintendent    of  the   Society's 

lodging-houses, Morrison,  ihat  we  feared 

a  class  of  individuals  were  availing  themselves 
of  the  accommodations  who  could  afford  lo  go 
elsewhere.  His  answer  revealed,  however, 
that  il  was  not  so  —  that  many  of  the  individu- 
als who  lodged  in  the  house,  afier  paying  their 
rent,  had  scarcely  a  farthing  left  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  respectability  of  appearance  was  al- 
ways the  last  feature  which  those  who  had  seen 
belter  days  struggled  to  maintain.  He  admit- 
ted the  fact,  however,  thai  a  much  belter  class 
of  lodgers  frequented  this  model-house  llian  is 
to  be  Ibund  at  Charles  street,  the  first  estab- 
lishment opened  by  the  Society,  and  which,  as 
a  study  of  the  working  of  the  new  system  is 
much  more  interesting  than  the  model  house, 
which,  from  having  been  opened  so  short  a 
time,  is  scarcely  yet  in  working  order.  The 
Charles  street  lodging-house  is  much  less  com- 
plete as  an  establishment  ihan  the  model  house, 
of  course;  having  been  originally  three  old 
houses,  and  only  adapted  to  the  required  pur- 
pose :  the  charge  is  less  by  fourpence  a  week 
also;  but  in  respect  of  cleanline.ss  il  is  fault- 
less, and  the  arrangements  are  as  near  those 
of  the  new  house  as  the  nature  of  the  old  build- 
ing would  allow  of.  Eighty  persons  are  ac- 
commodated  here,  and  il  has  been  full  almost 
from  the  first  week  it  was  opened.  In  this 
establishment  the  common  silting-room  affords 
a  picture  most  interesting  lo  the  social  econo- 
mist ;  every  grade  of  society,  from  the  ruined 
gentleman  to  the  coslcrmonger,  and  the  slreet- 
performer,  are  to  be  found  living  harmoniously 
together.  In  one  corner  of  the  coffee-room 
you  will  see  an  artist  painting  pictures  which 
he  pawns  for  his  livelihood  !  in  another,  a 
street  pedlar  is  arranging  his  goods  for  tho 
day's  tramp;  in  a  third,  some  quint,  gentle- 
manly looking  man  is  leading  one  of  the  libra- 
ry books,  of  which  there  are,  we  hear,  four 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  tone  of  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  lodgers  exercises  a  most  bene- 
ficial  influence  over  the  others,  elevating  ihern 
after  a  time  lo  its  own  standard.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this,  we  were  told  that,  at  his  first  en- 
trance, the  costermonger  astonished  the  coffee- 
room  by  his  slang  and  bad  language.  The 
belter  class  inmates  at  once  "  sent  him  to  Cov- 
entry ;"  and  this  moral  punishment  had  such 
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an  effect,  that   he  gradually  left  off  his  oaths 

and  curses,  and  one  morning  remarked  to 

Morrison,  "  that  he  didn't  know  how  it  was, 
but  that  he  never  wished  to  make  use  of  bad 
language  now."  Having  a  desire  to  learn, 
some  of  the  inmates  taught  him  to  read  and 
write  ;  and  at  this  present  moment  he  cannot 
be  restrained  from  writing  and  cyphering  over 
the  walls,  whenever  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  skill. — His  new  found  education 
has  disgusted  him  with  costermongering  ;  and 
who  knows  but  thai  he  may  turn  out  some- 
body yet.  Some  of  the  more  intelligent  in- 
mates lecture  to  the  others  on  anatomy  and 
science  generally;  and  so  happy  are  many  of 
them,  that  they  declare  that  before  they  enter- 
ed the  door  of  the  lodging-house,  they  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  a  home;  and  one 
old  gentleman  remarked  to  the  superintendent, 
that  "  he  should  remain  there  until  he  was 
carried  out."  The  fact  of  so  many  of  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  being  reduced  to  enter 
its  walls  is  curious,  and  possesses  a  melan- 
choly interest  ;  but  so  it  is.  In  social  life,  as 
in  geology,  the  superior  might  often  be  so 
found  hidden  and  jumbled  beneath  an  inferior 
strata. 

Let  us  return,  after  this  short  digression,  to 
the  model  lodging-house  again.  One  of  its 
most  interesting  features  is  to  see  the  lodgers 
cooking  their  food.  We  were  curious  enough 
to  m  ike  inquiries  what  the  cost  and  nature  of 
each  meal  was,  and  learned  that  the  breakfast 
was  generally  as  follows  : 


Cocoa, 

Milk, 

Sugar, 

Bread, 

Butter, 


d. 
0  1-2 
0  1-2 
0  1-2 
1 
0  1-2 


Whilst  for  dirmer  the  favourite  butcher's  meat 

was  what  the  lodgers  call  "a  blocker,"  or  the 

trimmings  of  meat.     Thus,  it  was — 

d. 

A  Blocker,      ...         2 

Onions  and  Potatoes,        -  1 


These  ingredients  properly  stewed  make  a 
dish  to  set  before  a  king.  A  herring  some- 
times does  duty  instead  of  meal,  and  at  others 
the  feast  is  more  noble  :  beer  and  porter  is  al- 
lowed, but  spirits  are  interdicted.  Cards,  it 
would  appear,  are  ranged  with  spirits  in  the 
sliding  scale  of  superfluities,  as  they  are  not 
allowed,  whilst  backgammon,  chess,  and 
draughts,  come  in  free  with  the  beer.  "Men 
must  have  some  amusement,"  said  the  super- 
intendent to  us,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  and  as 
if  the  admission  was  forced  from  him  unwil- 
lingly !  We  assented  cheerfully,  however,  to 
the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  and  even  offered  no 
objection  when  informed  that  smoking  was  al- 
lowed in  the  kitchen  !  One  very  important 
fact  came  out  in  the  course  of  our  inquiries  of 
the  superintendent,  and  that  was,  that  several 
large  manufacturers  had  visited  the  house,  and 
staled  their  intention  of  recommending  their 
workmen  to  take  entire  floors.  If  artisans  do 
avail  themselves  of  its  accommodations,  it  will 


be  the  commencement  of  a  revolution  in  their  show  what  it  is  ;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  look 
domestic  habits,  the  benefits  of  such  establish-  steadily  at  all  the  fearful  details  of  the  hide- 
ments  will  be  speedily  recognized,  and  one  of  ous  whole — comprehended  in  a  word  which 
the  most  powerful  levers  will  be  put  in  motion  glides   so   trippingly  over  many  a  thouohlless 

towards  elevating  them  in  the  social  scale.     It  tongue Edinburgh  Review. 

must  be  borne   in  mind,  however,  that  the  so- 1  =^ 

ciety's  ellbrts  have  as  yet   been  directed  only        Hoic  to   make  Home  Happy Nature    is 

to  Hnding  accommodation  for  single  men,  and  |  most  industrious  in  adorning  her  domains  ;  the 
to  establishing  one  small  lodging-house  lor  i  man,  to  whom  this  bounty  is  addressed,  should 
women.  The  next  e.\periment  will  be  in 'obey  the  lesson.  Lei  him,  too,  be  induslrious 
building  what  we  advocated  in  this  Journal  in  adorning  his  domain — in  makin"  his  home 
some  time  since,  "  clubchambers  for  the  mar-lthe  dwelling  of  his  wile  and  childre°n,  not  only 
ried."  We  shall  look  forward  to  the  progress  j  convenient  and  comfortable,  but  pleasant.  Let 
of  the  new  scheme  with  great  interest,  as  its  j  him,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  be 
success — and  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  upon  I  industrious   in   surrounding    it    with    pleasant 

ijecis— in   supplying   it,  wiihin   and  without, 
hat  tend  to  make  it  agreeable  and 


the  matter — will  lead  to  changes 
regards  the  comfort,  respectability,  and  moral 
being  of  the  working  classes,  as  to  be  beyond 
all  calculation.  There  has  been  enough  talk- 
ing about  social  improvement,  in  all  consci- 
ence ;  but  we   ha' 


with  things  t 

attractive.  Let  industry  make  home  the  abode 
of  neatness  and  order — a  place  which  brings 
satisfaction    to    every  inmate,    and    which  in 


"  doing"  more  effective  than  all  the  theorizing 
in  the  world  would  accomplish.  We  reconi' 
mend  those  who  doubt  what  we  say,  to  go,  see. 
and  believe  with  their  own  eyes. 


lese  lodging-houses  a  [absence,   draws    back   the  heart    by   the   fond 


W  A  R. 


If  the  study  of  the  causes  on  which  depends 
the  character  of  an  individual  be  deeply  inter, 
esling,  the  investigation  of  those  which  go  to 
(brm  the  character  of  a  nation  are  far  more 
so  :  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  in 
both  cases,  great,  rapid  and  brilliant  success  is 
alike  fatal.  In  this  dizzy  career,  every  tute- 
lary genius  appointed  to  guard  our  way  through 
life — conscience,  humanity,  moderation,  pru- 
dence— one  after  another  take  their  flight,  till 
at  length  the  nation  or  the  man  drunk  with 
triumphs,  and  abandoned  to  the  madness  of 
power,  defies  the  opinions  and  outrages  the 
I'eelings  of  mankind,  wearies  the  patience  ol 
heaven,  and  rushes  on  inevitable  ruin.  The 
two  nations  which  appear  as  the  chief  actors 
in  the  tragedy  belbre  us,  paid  in  turn  the  pen- 
alties of  their  "  glory."  The  overthrow  of 
Prussia  is  not  more  clearly  traceable  to  the 
habits  and  sentiments  engendered  by  the  vic- 
torious career  she  had  run,  than  are  the  re- 
verses of  France,  and  the  moral  maladies  by 
which  she  is  still  afflicted,  to  the  character  she 
acquired  and  exhibited  during  the  portentous 
period  of  her  military  triumphs. 

Such  then,  even  to  the  winning  party,  are 
the  results  of  aggressive  war.  To  the  losini;, 
who  does  not  know  that  they  are  wounds  and 
death;  hunger  and  cold;  ruined  houses,  burn- 
ed cities  and  desolate  fields  ;  orphan  diildren 
and  childless  parents  ?  We  need  not  insist 
on  these  grosser  and  more  obvious  effects  of 
.  We  would  rather  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  the  complete  disturbance  of  do- 
mestic life;  the  interruption  of  all  useful  and 
beneficent  pursuits  ;  the  destruction  of  social 
confidence  ;  the  entire  dislocation  of  the  plans 
nd  employments,  the  hopes  and  the  fortunes, 
of  every  class  of  men  not  directly  employed 
or  interesled,  in  the  trade  of  war.  It  has  of- 
ten been  said  with  the  selfishness  of  security, 
that  we  in  our  sea  girt  isle,  have  no  idea  of 
what  war  is.  But  the  obligation  which  we  are 
under  is  only  so  much  the  more  imperative  to 


lations  of  comfort  and    convenience. 
Extract. 


TractabiVUy  of  Sheep. — A  curious  instance 
of  the  tractability  of  sheep  was  noticed  recently 
in  Strathconon.  A  shepherd  with  a  flock  o"f 
lambs,  had  occasion  to  cross  the  Mceke  at 
Dalbreck.  The  stream  there  is  broad,  but  not 
deep,  and  the  passage  is  made  over  stepping- 
stones.  The  shepherd,  on  reaching  the  river 
side,  look  two  of  the  lambs  over,  and  the  whole 
flock  readily  followed  in  single  file,  leaping 
from  stone  to  stone.  The  scene,  altogether, 
was  very  curious. — Inverness  Courier. 


Apple  Trees. — The  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
Farmer  says  : — "  William  L.  Johnson  of  our 
village,  had  a  fine  apple  tree  of  choice  kind 
which  leaved  and  blossomed  this  spring,  but 
the  prospect  of  fruit  was  rendered  doubtful  by 
the  thousands  of  insects  called  aphides,  which 
attached  themselves  to  the  leaves.  A  hole  of 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  was 
bored  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  a  piece  of 
brimstone  inserted.  In  25  hours,  the  insects 
were  seen  leaving  the  tree  in  swarms.  The 
remedy  is  worth  being  made  known  to  our 
farmers  and  gardeners." 

Treatment  of  a  Contrary  Horse. — When  a 
horse  gets  in  the  way  of  being  contrary,  and 
11  not  go  forward  at  all,  it  is  common  to  ap. 
ply  the  whip  freely.  Solomon  says,  "  a  whip 
or  the  horse,"  but  he  may  not  refei  to  cases  of 
his  kind.  At  any  rate  it  is  often  where  thus 
used  of  no  benefit,  only  the  gratification  of  ihe 
;nraged  driver.  A  method  which  we  have 
uiown  more  successful  is  to  treat  Ihe  animal 
i'ery  kindly.  His  contrary  disposition  is  usu- 
illy  the  result  of  having  been  fretted  in  some 
way,  and  kindness  may  overcome  it.  Make 
much  of  him  at  all  times.  Speak  gently  to 
him  and  so  often  that  he  will  become  accus- 
tomed to  your  voice.  When  he  stops,  when 
attached  to  ihe  carriage  or  a  load,  and  will  not 
move,  approach  him  in  the  same  gentle  man. 
ner.  Stroke  the  mane  and  put  the  hand  fre- 
quently on  his  head.     Means  of  this  kind  will 

3  a  powerful  tendency  to  overcome  his 
stubbornness,  as  brutes  feel  the  power  of  kind- 

1.     We  believe  from  what  we  have  seen 
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that  young  horses  especially,  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  w,iy  be  successfully  cured  of  contrary 
habits  in  tins  way,  while  the  application  of  the 
^vhip  wouliJonly  increase  the  difficulty. — Lute 
Paper. 


Newspaper  Exchange. — George  F.  Lemis, 
an  enterprising  pjinier  of  Boston,  has  opened, 
what  he  denoiiiiiinles  with  great  propriety,  a 
Neiisfiiiper  Exchange,  in  ihe  large  building, 
known  as  Harding's  Gallery,  in  School  sireet, 
Boston.  There  are  sixteen  rooms  in  the  es- 
tablishment. A  fine  steam  engine,  of  sufficient 
power  to  drive  fifteen  or  twenty  presses,  has 
been  iiitioikiced,  and  four  presses  are  already 
in  active  operation. 

There  are  now  printed  in  this  establishment 
no  less  than  fourteen  papers — daily,  semi- 
weekly,  and  weekly.  Besides  these,  three 
other  papers  will,  probably,  soon  be  added  to 
the  list.  Several  of  the  above  papers,  have 
their  coimting-rooms  and  editors'  rooms  in  the 
same  building. 

The  B(3ston  Traveller  says:  "There  are 
sixty-five  persons  constantly  employed  in  this 
Exchange,  in  the  business  of  editing,  compos- 
ing, and  printing  newspapers :  and  between 
80,000  and  10(1,000  sheets— most  of  them 
very  large  ones — are  printed  and  published  at 
this  establishment  every  week.  The  aggre- 
gate yearly  expenditure  for  paper  alone,  used 
•  i^  this  Exchange  cannot  be  less  than  $3li,OUO  ; 
and  the  amount  paid  for  the  labour  of  those 
'employed  in  preparing  this  paper  for  publica- 
tion must  amount  to  at  least  $25,000  more. — 
Ihid. 

Cure  for  a  Burn. — Chloride  of  Soda,  is 
said,  in  the  London  Lancet,  a  medical  work, 
to  be  an  effectual  cure  for  a  burn.  It  is  stated 
in  that  journal,  as  an  example,  that  an  attor- 
ney, in  attempting  to  ])ut  out  the  flames  that 
had  attacked  the  curtains  of  his  bed,  got  his 
hands  burned  and  blistered,  but  not  broken. 
He  sent  for  a  couple  of  quarts  of  the  lotion, 
four  ounces  of  Ihe  solution  to  a  pint  of  water, 
had  it  poured  into  a  soup-plate,  wrapped  his 
hands  in  lint,  as  no  skin  was  broken,  and  so 
kept  them  for  some  time.  Next  morning  he 
was  so  perfectly  well,  that  only  one  small 
patch  of  burn  remained,  yet  an  hour  had 
elapsed  before  the  application.  It  is  added 
that  the  same  remedy  is  sufficient  to  heal 
scalds  and  a  black  eye. — Ibid. 

Chemical  .Analysis  of  Tea. — In  the  me- 
moir of  the  London  Chemical  Society  there  is 

an  interesting  paper  by Warrington,  on 

the  analysis  of  tea,  in  which  he  states  that  he 
has  not  only  removed  the  whole  of  the  colour- 
ing matter,  or  glazing,  from  green  tea,  but  he 
has  been  able  to  analyze  the  matter  removed, 
and  prove  it  by  chemical  evidence,  to  consist 
of  Prussian  blue  and  gypsum  princ-i|).iMy.  Sn 
that  in  fact  the  drinkers  of  gn.  n  h  ,i,  ;is  it 
comes  to  the  I'jiglish  market,  irjilul^c  in  a  Ih>. 
verage  of  Chinese  pninl,  and  miihl  iiinl.ite  tlir 
trjixturi!  bv  dissolving  Pnis-ian  \i\uf  and  pl.isii-r 
of  Paris  'in  hot  water.  Tlir  CW'w-,,-  .1,  not 
drink-  this  pa, tiled  fa;  tlicy  only  soil  ii. — 
Gardcner^s  Ci'i ronich . 
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Our  friend  H VV may  rest  as- 
sured that  we  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with 
her  respecting  the  article  in  a  foreign  periodi- 
cal to  which  she  alludes.  We  also  "  cannot 
see  what  good  the  editors  expected  to  arise 
from  such  a  detail." 

THE  FLOOD  IN  THE  WEST. 
The  abundant  rains  which  occurred  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month,  have  been  the 
occasion  of  much  distress  and  serious  destruc- 
tion of  properly  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  places  situated  on  the  Ohio 
and  its  tributary  waters.  At  Cincinnati  seve- 
ral of  the  streets  near  the  river  were  overflow, 
ed,  and  several  hundred  families,  it  is  sialed, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  dwellings, 
and  to  flee  lor  safety  to  the  more  elevated  parts 
of  the  town.  At  Zanesville,  on  the  17th  inst., 
part  of  the  town  was  inundated,  the  levee  giv- 
ing way,  and  at  least  a  hundred  lamilies  forced 
to  leave  their  habitations.  The  following, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Pennsylvania  Inquir- 
er of  21st  inst.,  will  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  devastation  : — 

"  The  papers  received  by  the  Western  Mails 
of  yesterday  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
disastrous  effects  produced  by  the  recent  severe 
freshet  in  the  Western  Rivers.  The  Sciota 
river  has  overflowed  its  banks,  washing  away 
the  turnpike,  bridges,  culverts,  &c.  On  this 
as  well  as  the  smaller  streams  emptying  into 
it,  vast  amounts  of  hogs  and  other  stock  have 
been  washed  away. 

"  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  the  17th  instant 
contains  the  following  notice  of  the  flood  in 
the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers  : 

"  By  the  politeness  of  Capt.  Gray,  of  the 
Cincinnati  packet  Pennsylvania,  which  arrived 
at  this  port  last  evening,  we  have  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  disastrous  flood  of  the  last  few 
days.  He  says  that  at  no  time  since  the  me- 
morable flood  of  1832,  has  the  Ohio  been  so 
high  as  at  present.  The  destruction  of  pro- 
perty along  the  river  and  the  distress  of  the 
inhabilanis  is  truly  appalling.  In  the  towns 
of  Guyandotte,  Point  Pleasant,  Ponieroy, 
Hockingport,  Parkersburg,  Point  Harmer,  Ma- 
rietia,  and  Sun  Fish,  many  lamilies  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  others  re- 
moved to  the  upper  stories. 

"  Most  of  the  islands  between  Kanawha  and 
Wheeling,  are  entirely  covered.  Fences,  corn, 
wood,  and  property  of  all  kinds,  have  been  car 
ried  away  by  the  waicr. 

"  All  the  people  residing  in  the  low  lands 
have  abandoned  ihcir  dwellings  and  t:ikeii  r(^- 
luge  on  the  hills,  leaving  their  properly  to  the 
mercy  of  the  water,  being  satisfied  to  escape 
with  iheit  lives. 

"  When  ihePennsylvania  passed  Portsmouth 
Ihe  river  was  rising  at  the  rate  of  lour  inches 
per  hour,  and  at  Mariella,  the  Muskingum 
river  was  found  10  have  commenced  rising  the 
second  lime,  and  more  ra|)idly  than  Ijefore. 
Fears  were  entertained  that  the  sliipa  now  on 


the  stocks  at  that  port,  would  be  carried  off". 
The  late  rains  have  been  very  lieavy  in  the 
valley  of  the  Muskingum  river. 

"  At  different  points  on  their  way  up,  they 
saw  several  houses *afloal,  and  innumerable 
quantities  of  corn,  haystacks,  &c.  On  many 
of  the  farms,  the  people  «ere  observed  gather- 
ing  their  corn  from  the  fields  in  flat  boats.  At 
Gallipolis,  the  river  lacked  but  five  feet  of  be- 
ing as  high  as  in  '32,  and  was  rising  rapidly. 
In  many  places,  it  was  dithcult  to  tell  where 
the  main  channel  of  the  river  was,  the  low 
ground  being  overflowed  lor  several  miles  in 
widih. 

"  The  steamer  passed  across  fields  on  her 
way  up,  fully  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  chan- 
nel of  ihe  river  at  low  water  maik. 

"  Capt.  Lucas,  of  the  steamboat  Mary  Ste- 
vens,  reports  the  distress  occasioned  by  the 
flood  below  Marietta,  as  being  truly  alarming. 
People  deserting  their  dwellings  in  such  haste 
as  to  be  compelled  to  leave  their  property, 
others  taking  what  they  could  in  boats,  and 
removing  to  the  hills." 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  J.  Holloway,  F.  M.,  iVoin  R.  Conrow, 
Flushing,  Ohio,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  of  S,  Lukens,  agent, 
Coatesville,  Pa.,  for  self,  and  S.  North,  S2  each,  vol. 
21 ;  of  W.  Hughes,  from  T.  M.  Harvey,  Jeunerville, 
Pa.,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  D.  Shotwell,  from  J.  Stevenson, 
Greensville,  N.  J.,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  of  M.  Cope,  Doe  Run, 
Pa.,  for  self,  E.  Wilson,  A.  Cope,  I.  Harry,  E.  Har- 
lan, J.  Davis,  S2  each,  vol.  21 :  and  from  M.  Pyle, 
.$2,  for  vol.  20. 


A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don.  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son,  No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 

WANTED  an  assistant  in  the  Drug  busi- 
ness.    Apply  at  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Whiteland,  Chester 
county,  Joseph  Liddon  Pennuck,  of  Holmesburg,  to 
Lydia  Ann,  daughter  of  Enos  Eldridge,  of  White- 

,  on   Fifth-day,   the  9th  instant,  at  Friends' 

meeting,  Springfield,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  Benjamin 
J.  Edwards,  ot  Philadelphia,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of 
John  Rhoads,  of  tlie  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  Eleventh  month  last,  Sarah 
P.  Howard,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  of  Philadelphia  for  Ihe  Soulliern  District, 
aged  scventy-tbur  yours.  Meekness  of  spirit  and  pe. 
culiarly  tender  sympathies  oriicarl,  rendered  her  dear 
to  her  family  and  to  lier  Iricnds.  During  a  slate  of 
health  for  .some  lime  declining,  her  desire  was  "  for- 
sake me  not  when  my  strenglh  luilelli ;"  and,  as  it  is 
believed,  her  endeavours  were  to  seek  alter  a  right 
preparation  lor  tlie  gre..t  change,  a  trust  is  cherished, 
that  "  she  has  been  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn  com- 
eth  in,  in  his  season,"  to  l»er  evcrlastins  rest. 
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From  Chambers  s  Journal. 

Prince  Demidoff's  Travels. 

Since  the  multiplication  of  locomotive  faci- 
lities, books  of  travels  are  said  to  have  become 
very  prosaic  and  commonplace  affairs  :  nothing 
new  or  wonderful  is  to  be  seen  or  described. 
For  those,  however,  who  can  dispense  with 
the  highly-stimulating  qualities  so  often  sought 
for  in  such  works,  the  accounts  of  modern  tra- 
vellers, when  not  written  in  a  mere  guide-book 
spirit,  will  not  be  without  interest.  The  man 
of  science  or  the  philosopher  will  see  objects 
which  the  ordinary  observer  would  pa.^;.;;  by 
unnoticed  ;  instances  of  which  we  shall  find  in 
the  travels  of  the  nobleman  whose  name  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  recently  published  in 
Paris.* 

Prince  Demidoff  started  from  Paris  with  se- 
veral associates,  among  whom  were  botanists, 
draughtsmen,  and  geologists,  for  Vienna  ;  from 
whence  they  descended  the  Danube  to  Bessa- 
rabia, crossed  the  Black  Sea  to  Odessa,  and 
after  journeys  of  many  thousand  wersts  in  the- 
Crimea  and  other  Russian  provinces,  keeping 
in  view  the  scienlific  objects  of  the  e.xpedition, 
returned  to  France  to  give  an  account  of  iheir 
labours  to  the  world.  In  this  case,  the  narra- 
tive of  the  journey — its  incidents  and  adven- 
tures— are  confined  lo  a  single  volume,  and 
the  scientific  details  fill  the  three  others  of 
which  the  work  consists.  We  shall  follow  the 
party  through  the  former,  making  such  quota- 
tions as  may  best  convey  an  idea  of  its  con- 
tents. From  Pesth  the  travellers  pursue  their 
journey  down  the  river  on  board  the  steamer 
Francis  1.,  a  small  and  incommodious  vessel, 
whose  crew,  we  are  told,  composed  of  as  many 
nations  as  individuals,  obeyed  the  captain  neg- 
ligently, as  might  be  expected  from  the  neces- 
sity of  delivering  orders  in  four  or  five  different 
dialects  at  the  same  time.  No  other  sleeping- 
place  was  provided  than  that  afforded  by  the 
damp  deck,  or  mattresses  spread  on  chairs  in 

«  Voyage  dans  la  Russie  Meridionrile  et  la  Crimee, 
&.C.     Sous  la  direction  de  M.  Anatole  de  Demidoff. 


the  confined  cabin,  which  was  infested  with 
disgusting  vermin,  and  served  as  dining-room, 
dressing-room,  and  dormitory.  Stopping  at 
the  Hungarian  village  of  Mohacs,  '  no  sooner 
was  the  landing-plank  safely  placed,  than  a 
number  of  women,  old  and  young,  miserable 
and  half-naked,  crowded  the  deck.  The  mas- 
culine duties  of  porters  are  here  devolved  upon 
the  women  ;  setting  to  work  with  noisy  acti- 
vity, they  wheeled  on  board  the  hundred  bar- 
row loads  of  coal  for  our  next  day's  consump- 
tion. These  poor  creatures,  in  their  costume 
simple,  yet  far  too  short,  present  decidedly 
original  characteristics.  The 
tranquil  spectators  of  the 


any  more  excursions  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque, for  which  captain  and  crew  have  so 
little  sympathy.' 

Below  the  dangerous  rapids  of  the  Danube, 
while  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  larger  steamer, 
the  party  visited  the  little  VVallachian  (own, 
Tchernecz,  about  a  league  from  the  river.  '  It 
is  little  more  than  one  long  tortuous  street, 
bordered  by  stalls  and  penthouses,  which  nar- 
row the  passage.  All  the  shops  are  dirty, 
displaying  to  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  articles 
of  food  of  the  most   repulsive  appearance.     It 


as  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  all 
,  who  stood  j  habitants  were  unoccupied.     The   men  squat- 
abours  of  the   ted  at  their  doors  smoking,  and  the  women  at 
nen,  wore   the   usual    hats,  and    large  and  I  a  little  distance  apart,  without  being  complete- 
dress   of  the   country.     On    the    black    ly  isolated,  sat  quite  at  their  ease  on  the  ground 


muddy  landing-place,  an  incredible  medley  of 
curious  spectators  was  collected — men  and 
ducks,  intermingled  with  vehicles  waiting  for 
passengers.'  A  day  or  two  afterward.s,  the 
party  landed  to  inspect  the  fortress  of  Pcter- 
waradin,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Danube,  while 
the  steamer  stopped  to  leave  some  merchan- 
dize at  Neusatz,  on  the  opposite  shore.  The 
two  places  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
the  travellers  had  scarcely  time  to  accomplish 
their  object,  when  they  saw  the  vessel  ap- 
proaching the  opening  made  lor  its  passage. 
'  We  were,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  narrator, 
'  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  on  shore :  Jews, 
merchants,  a  priest,  and  a  young  woman,  a 
Parisian,  going  to  Bucharest.  We  all  ran 
along  the  bridge   to   the   place  where  the  boat 


on  one  leg,  and,  with  Iheir  chins  resting  on  the 
raised  knee  of  the  other,  were  lazily  convers- 
ing with  each  other.  Although  strange,  this 
posture  is  graceful  :  there  is  something  care- 
less about  It,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  lan- 
guishing physiognomy  of  the  greater  portion 
of  the  young  women. 

Arriving  at  Bucharest,  'the  city  of  enjoy- 
ment,' Prince  Demidofff  counsels  every  travel- 
ler lo  pay  his  first  visit  to  the  excellent  Turk- 
ish baths.  '  These  establishments,  situated 
for  the  mo.st  part  in  the  district  watered  by  the 
Dombovitza,  combine  with  the  salutary  effects 
of  vapour  and  manipulation  all  the  refinements 
with  which  the  Orientals  have  surrounded  the 
physical  appliances  of  life.  If  the  prophet  was 
wise  enough  to  raise  a  hygeinic  prescription  to 


was  to  pass;  but  the  Francis  I.,  generally  so  ,  the  dignity  of  a  religious  duly,  the  true  believers, 
calm  and  seriate,  shot  through  the  opening  like  I  on  their  part,  have  been  sensual  enough  to 
a  flash  of  lightning,  and  lelt  us  far  behind  in  convert  it  into  one  of  those  pleasures  to  which 
an  instant.  We  were  immediately  in  alarm,  j  they  abandon  themselves  with  unqualified  en- 
believing  ourselves  abandoned  on  that  dreary 'joyment.  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the 
spot.     The  captain    had  shouted   to  u.s  to  fof-   soft  languor  which   lakes   possession   of  yc 


low  him  in  a  boat ;  the  only  one  to  be  found 
was  a  miserable  shell  of  pine,  into  which  vve 
were  obliged  to  jump  from  a  height  of  eight 
feet.  I  know  not  what  folly  seized  us,  but 
every  one  pushed  and  sprang  oiT  <il  the  same 
time.  The  fair  Parisian  would  have  infallibly 
pitched  into  the  water,  if  by  a  lucky  chance 
she  had  not  fallen  heavily  upon  the  priest,  of 
two  evils  choosing  the  lesser.  At  last  the  boat, 
laden  beyond  measure  with  the  trembling  and 
excited  crowd  that  remained  standing,  was  left 
to  the  current,  which  turned  round  and  round 
as  it  drifted  down  the  stream.  When  near  the 
steamer,  whose  engine  was  stopped,  all  the 
coolness  of  a  few  of  the  party  was  needed  to 
overcoiTie  the  fears  of  the  others,  who  were  not 
good  swimmers,  and  who,  crowdmg  all  to  one 
side,  would  have  risked  the  loss  of  the  whole 
company.  We  pacified  the  more  timid  by 
voice  and  gestures  ;  and  when  safely  on  board, 
I  saw  the  determination  plainly  imprinted  on 
more  than  one  set  of  features,  never  to  attempt 


fatigued  limbs  when,  leaving  tlie  tepid  vapour, 
after  passing  through  a  vigorous  kneading,  and 
a  course  of  aromatic  frictions,  you  find  your- 
self stretched  between  luxurious  sheets,  while 
a  pipe  exhales  around  the  odoriferous  perfumes 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  from  time  to 
time  you  are  refreshed  by  the  delicious  cool-, 
nessoficed  water,  coloured  with  a  confection" 
of  roses.  This  beatitude  of  all  tho  senses  is, 
however,  to  be  purchased  at  Bucharest  for  a 
trifling  sum  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
French  and  German  usages,  continually  en- 
croaching on  this  city,  will  leave  unchanged 
the  only  two  things  of  which  the  Turk  can 
boast,  the  only  ones  of  which  Europe  may  yet 
envy  the  civilization  of  the  East — baths  and 
coffee.' 

Bucharest  is  described  as  a  large  and  busy 
city,  where  the  population  move  about  with 
somewhat  more  agility  than  is  common  in  the 
East ;  the  exterior  of  the  houses,  however,  is 
very   much    dilapidated.     A    lively  sketch    is 
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given  of  the  crowds  that  throng  the  thorough- 
fares : — '  That  which  most  excites  astonish- 
ment in  this  city,'  writes  Prince  Demidoff,  '  is 
the  variety  of  laces  and  costumes,  changing 
evej-y  instant  among  so  numerous  a  population. 
The  artisans  of  Bucharest,  the  labourers,  and 
porters,  do  not  appear  lo  be  afraid  of  wori<  ; 
but  the  chief  source  of  life  and  movement  is  in 
the  number  of  Jews  by  wliom  the  city  is  inha- 
bited. Active,  insinuating,  and  never  discour- 
.  aged,  they  make  all  around  them  active;  for 
they  think  nothing  of  difRcullies  and  fatigues, 
so  long  as  they  have  any  hope  of  the  smallest 
recompense.  You  no  sooner  see  the  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  and  the  black  threadbare  cloak 
of  a  Jew,  than  you  may  be  certain  of  having 
at  your  service,  if  you  will,  an  adroit,  intelli- 
gent, and  indefatigable  steward,  whom  nothing 
disturbs,  neither  anger  nor  contem[)t :  you  may 
ask  him,  without  fear,  for  whatever  you  want; 
he  will  answer  you  in  German,  Italian,  per- 
haps in  four  languages  ;  and  for  a  few  piastres, 
leaving  all  other  business,  he  devotes  his  sup- 
pleness, silence,  patience,  eloquence,  his  vir- 
tues and  vices,  his  soul  and  body,  entirely  to 
your  service.  And  if  you  have  once  employ- 
ed an  Israelite  in  any  trifling  commission  or 
temporary  business,  do  not  think  it  will  be 
easy  to  get  rid  of  him  afterwards  :  henceforth 
he  is  yours,  or  you  his;  he  will  never  lose 
sight  of  you  ;  he  follows  twenty  paces  behind 
you  in  the  street,  and  from  that  distance  guess- 
es your  wants.  He  seals  himself  on  the  door 
step  where  you  enter ;  and  on  going  out  again, 
his  acute  look  solicits  your  orders.  He  goes 
to  sleep  on  your  stair,  or  under  your  coach  ; 
constitutes  himself  the  servant  of  your  people  ; 
salutes  your  dog  in  the  street ;  he  is  at  hand, 
always  at  hand  ;  you  repulse  him  twenty  times 
■with  rude  blows,  but  he  persists,  and  keeps 
near  you.  Some  day,  however,  from  caprice 
or  some  other  motive,  you  want  him.  Scarce- 
ly is  the  thought  formed  in  your  mind  than  he, 
as  it  were,  rises  out  of  the  earth  before  you, 
bending  in  all  his  humility,  in  the  posture  nei- 
ther erect  nor  stooping,  with  submissive  mien 
and  attentive  ear.  This  is  the  Jew's  triumph  ; 
this  is  the  moment  which  he  has  purchased, 
often  by  forty-eight  hours  of  watching,  fatigue, 
and  humiliation.  Scarcely  have  you  spoken, 
than  you  are  obeyed,  and  obeyed  with  punc- 
tuality, ingenuity  and  respect.  And  when, 
after  so  much  care  and  self-denial,  the  poor 
tattered  vagabond  receives  his  dear  reward, 
the  piece  of  money  which  he  has  followed,  in- 
voked, and  been  the  slave  to  for  some  days, 
you  see  in  his  grateful  look  that  he  recom- 
mends you  to  the  favours  of  the  patriarchs, 
and  is  quite  ready  to  resume  the  same  toils  for 
a  similar  recompense.' 

Entering  the  dreary  steppes  of  the  Crimea, 
the  travellers  arrive  at  a  post-house,  where 
everything  was  in  disorder.  '  The  bewildered 
inmates  were  moving  about  in  apparent  agony, 
running  from  room  to  room  as  though  in  ex- 
tremity. Our  arrival  was  hailed  with  accla- 
mations;  and  every  voice  called  out  at  once  to 
know  if,  by  any  means,  we  could  recall  a  dy- 
ing woman  to  life.  It  was  a  grave  case.  On 
being  introduced  into  the  house,  I  saw,'  pur- 
sues the  prince,  '  that  the  patient,  the  postmis- 
tress, was   still    in   possession  of  an  eminent 


degree  of  vital  force;  and  that,  if  there  were 
danger,  it  arose  only  from  the  effects  of  a  su- 
perabundant dinner  of  the  day  before.  The 
poor  woman,  in  fact,  was  half-suffocated,  and 
it  was  only  by  some  sudden  means  that  she 
could  be  saved.  A  medical  inspiration  came 
to  my  assistance.  I  had  in  my  coach  an  ex- 
cellent preparation  of  Seidlitz  salts,  which  pro- 
duced good  effects  everywhere,  and  I  admin- 
istered a  strong  dose  to  the  sufferer.  Notwith- 
standing the  iimocence  of  the  remedy,  my 
inquietude  may  be  imagined  ;  but  after  a  short 
interval  the  medicine  operated,  and  greatly 
relieved  the  overloaded  stomach.  We  con- 
tined  our  journey,  overwhelmed  with  thanks 
and  admiration.  A  great  physician  could  not 
have  done  better.' 

The  party  with  their  escort  form  a  singular 
procession  on  their  way  to  Yalka.  '  Nine 
men  on  horseback  and  five  Tartars  on  foot 
composed  our  picturesque  caravan.  Our  cos- 
tume was  materially  changed  from  the  time 
when  our  uniforms  attracted  so  much  attention 
upon  the  Danube.  We  had  already  yielded 
to  the  Tartar  influence,  which  had  imprinted 
its  Oriental  character  upon  our  persons  and 
vestments.  We  were  ourselves  struck  by  the 
strange  physiognomy  of  the  cavalcade  ;  the 
horses  on  which  we  rode  were  low,  and  of 
sorry  appearance,  but  the  traveller  soon  learns 
to  appreciate  their  excellent  qualities.  Inde- 
fatigable, and  never  disheartened,  the  smallest 
amount  of  repose  or  of  pasture  suffices  to  re- 
new their  strength.  Their  foot  is  as  sure 
upon  the  rocky  paths  and  edges  of  precipices 
as  on  the  broadest  and  smoothest  roads.  Slow 
and  cautious  on  a  descent,  they  get  over  an 
ascent  at  full  gallop.  The  Tartar  saddle  is  a 
light  but  hard  frame  of  wood,  covered  with  a 
thick  leathern  cushion  ;  and  the  rider,  seated 
high,  and  supported  by  short  stirrups,  is  so  far 
above  the  animal,  as  to  have  no  hold  on  his 
ffanks.  The  Tartars,  accustomed  to  this  mode 
of  riding,  are  very  firm  in  the  saddle,  but  a 
strange  horseman  requires  some  time  to  grow 
familiar  with  the  novel  exercise.  We  rode 
along,  however,  each  one  flanked  by  his  bag- 
gage :  one  with  the  portfolios  and  knapsack  of 
the  artist;  on  the  shoulders  of  another  the  for- 
midable hammers  of  the  geologist ;  a  third 
carrying  the  herbals,  fowling-pieces,  and  the 
gauze  nets  so  fatal  to  butterflies.  Our  pack- 
horses  were  laden  with  provisions,  fishing-nets, 
cloaks,  cooking  utensils,  small  barrels  of  spirit 
of  wine,  ai^d  the  light  valises  containing  our 
city  garments.  Such  was  our  grotesque  pro- 
cession, as  it  began  to  rise  above  the  horizon 
of  Yalka.' 

At  Cape  Fiorente,  the  Cape  Parthenion  of 
the  Greeks,  one  of  the  travellers  narrowly  es- 
caped a  fatal  accident.  He  had  scrambled 
with  a  companion  down  the  juecipitous  face  of 
the  promontory,  five  hundred  feet,  lo  examine 
the  strata  of  which  it  was  composed.  On  at- 
tempting lo  re-ascend,  by  climbing  from  one 
rugged  projection  in  the  rock  to  another,  over- 
come by  fatigue,  he  lost  consciousness,  and 
was  only  saved  frgm  falling  by  the  energetic 
efforts  of  his  companion.  The  unfortunate 
geologist,  it  appeared,  had  placed  nearly  a 
hundred  weight  of  specimens  about  different 
parts  of  his  person  ;  these,  under  the  pressing 


exigencies  of  the  moment,  were  thrown  away, 
and  after  incredible  exertions,  the  two  adven- 
turers arrived  safely  at  the  summit,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  rest  of  the  party. 

All  eastern  towns  are  inlested  with  dogs, 
and  Kertch  is  no  exception,  being  overrun  with 
these  useless,  noisy,  and  often  lerocious  ani- 
mals. They  would  soon  become  masters  of 
the  place  were  no  attcmpls  made  to  diminish 
their  numbers.  '  At  Kertch  the  gipsies  are 
the  canine  executioners.  The  method  they 
adopt  to  accomplish  their  purpose  is  as  follows  : 
One  of  these  honest  Zinganis,  dressed,  in  vir- 
tue of  his  public  office,  in  some  second-hand 
cloak,  walks  through  the  various  streets  of  the 
town,  dragging  by  a  rope  over  his  shoulder  the 
dead  carcase  of  a  dog.  He  njoves  slowly 
along,  with  inoffensive  mien,  but  watchful  eye, 
concealing  an  enormous  cudgel  under  his  man- 
tle. No  sooner  does  the  executioner  appear 
in  the  streets  than  a  horrible  clamour  rises  in 
every  quarter  from  the  lean  brutes,  which  re- 
cognize their  destroyer,  and  perhaps  also  his 
victim.  They  rush  Irom  the  houses  and  yards, 
folldwing  the  impassable  Zingani  with  furious 
howling.  He,  however,  goes  calmly  on,  until 
at  the  fatal  moment,  one  of  the  most  daring 
cornes  within  reach  of  his  cudgel.  Quick  as 
thought  follows  the  blow — a  mortal  one — 
which  stretches  another  cur  by  the  side  of  his 
slaughtered  predecessor.  In  the  evening  the 
gipsy  goes  and  holds  out  his  funereal  hand 
before  a  magistrate.  For  every  head  his  fee 
is  twenty-five  copecks' — about  twopence  half, 
penny. 

With  this  instance  of  the  Oriental  method 
of  attacking  the  health  of  towns  question,  we 
conclude  our  notice  of  Prince  Demidoff 's  work. 
The  volumes  contain  many  details,  alike  in- 
teresting to  the  antiquary,  the  political  econo- 
mist, and  the  scientific  inquirer,  which  our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  notice. 


Potato. — For  a  (ew  years  past  public  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  potato 
rot,  as  also  the  remedy,  but  nothing  satisfac- 
tory has  been  elicited.  One  of  our  liarmers,  a 
kw  days  since,  informed  us,  while  in  conver- 
sation on  that  subject,  that  he  planted  his  po- 
tatoes earlier  this  season  than  usual,  and  that 
he  dug  and  put  in  his  cellar  some  thirty  or 
forty  bushels  before  the  rains  came  on.  These 
are  still  perfectly  sound,  while  those  which 
remained  in  the  ground  during  the  subsequent 
heavy  rains  are  utterly  worlhless.  To  the 
autumn  rains  many  jjcrsons  have  attributed 
this  rot,  and  consequently  they  put  their  crops 
in  very  early,  to  enable  them  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity before  the  rains  commence.  The  ex- 
periment menlioned  below  may  be  considered 
of  some  consequence,  as  we  have  seen  it  sat- 
isfactorily tried.  A  lady  from  Mississippi 
spent  the  past  season  wilh  her  friends  in  our 
town.  The  all-engrossing  subject  of  the  pota- 
to  rot  was  on  the  tapis,  when  she  observed 
that  in  that  region  many  of  the  planters  had 
been  experimenting  on  that  vegetable,  and  iho 
best  result  was  from  transplanting  the  slips 
into  rows,  similar  to  the  method  of  cultivating 
the  Carolina  potato.  Her  friends  tried  the 
experiment,  and  finer  potatoes  we  have  not 
seen  or  eaten  in  many  years.     The  potato  is 
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planted  early  in  a  hot-bed,  and  the  slips,  when 
about  tliroe  inches  in  length,  are  taken  off  and 
transplanted  some  eight  or  fifteen  inches  dis- 
tant. The  original  will  continue  to  send  forth 
shoots  for  a  long  time. — Morris  Jerseyman. 

Important  Di.tcovery. — The  Washington 
Union  publishes  a  communication  from  a  com- 
mission of  engineers,  who  were  requested  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  examine  into 
the  operation  of,  and  report  upon  the  utility 
of,  an  apparatus  (or  supplying  fresh  water  to 
boilers  in  marine  steam  navigation.  The 
commission,  after  giving  the  results  ol'  the  ex- 
periment, say  : 

"  With  the  ordinary  method,  the  level  of 
the  water  in  a  boiler  is  constantly  varying 
from  one  or  both  of  the  following  causes,  viz. 
tlie  quantity  of  the  water  blown  off,  or  the 
particular  e.xtent  of  opening  of  the  lijed  valve  ; 
while  the  effective  operation  of  the  feed  pump 
nnd  neglect  of  the  blow-olf  valve,  involves  the 
burning,  or  an  explosion  of  the  boiler. 

"  With  the  neic  method,  these  operations  are 
set  aside  ;  thus,  blowing  off  is  unnecessary, 
and  the  supply  to  the  boiler  being  first  obtain- 
ed from  it,  the  transit  being  immediate  and  the 
communication  incapable  of  restriction,  (for  if 
the  condensed  water  were  not  taken  off  by  the 
feed  pump,  the  condenser  would  choke  and 
become  inoperative)  there  can  be  no  decrease 
in  the  level  of  the  water,  other  than  that  aris- 
ing from  leaks  of  water  and  steain.  Further, 
the  use  of  Iresh  water  in  a  boiler  will  extend 
the  term  of  its  duration  from  three  to  five  years 
to  seven  and  nine." — Late  Paper. 


Force  of  Sap. — Braddick,  a  British  physi- 
ologist, cut  off  the  stem  of  a  grape,  five  years 
old,  and  covered  the  wound  with  a  piece  of 
bladder,  secured  by  cement  and  twine.  The 
bladder,  although  at  first  drawn  very  close  to 
the  top  of  the  slioot,  soon  began  to  stretch, 
and  to  raise  a  ball  over  the  wound,  feeling  as 
hard  as  a  cricket  ball.  In  about  48  hours 
afterwards  the  force  of  the  sap  burst  the  blad- 
der.— Lale  Paper. 


Tlie   United  Stales   of   America,  prospectively 
coasideretl. 

A  late  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
contains  an  ably  written  article,  the  subject  of 
which  is  a  new  work,  entitled  "  The  Progress 
of  America  from  the  Discovery  by  Columbus, 
to  the  year  1846  ;  by  John  Macgregor."  The 
following,  which  is  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  article,  however  merely  speculative  some 
of  the  views  may  be,  possesses  much  of  inter- 
est to  the  American  reader: — 

"  There  are  few  phenomena  so  striking  to 
our  eyes,  or  so  suggestive  of  reflect  ion  among  all 
the  great  social  occurrences  of  this  age,  as  the 
continuous  emigration  which  lakes  place  to 
the  American  continent.  Few  have  fixed  their 
eyes  steadily  upon  it:  few  have  estimated  the 
depth,  and  width,  and  volume,  of  the  vast  and 
regularly  increasing  flood  of  population,  which 
pours,  not  from  England  only,  but  from  all 
Western   Europe,    into  that  huge    reservoir. 


Professor  Tucker,  in  a  memoir  cited  by  .!.> 
Macgregor  (vol.  ii.,  p.  84),  estimates  the  whole 
number  of  European  emigranis  to  the  Slates,! 
from  18110  to  1840,  at  about  a  million  persons,  j 
We  suspect  that  the  number  is  very  greatly  I 
underraied  :  but  whatever  be  the  case  as  lo  the 
early  part  of  the  century,  the  increase  since 
184(1  has  been  so  prodigious  as  to  render  such 
calculations  Mni(n|)ortant,  except  for  historical  | 
purposes.  The  report  of  our  Colonial  Land! 
and  Emigration  Otiices  gives  8'.i,2:i0  as  the 
number  of  British  emigrants  to  the  United 
States  in  1846:  beingabout  20,000  higher 
than  that  of  any  previous  year.  In  the  same 
year,  42,439  went  to  our  North  American 
colonies;  and  it  seems  to  be  established  that 
the  interchange  of  emigrations  between  Cana- 
da and  the  States,  pretty  nearly  balances  itself. 
The  next  great  source  of  foreign  population  is 
Germany,  which,  if  Dr.  Wappteus  is  to  be 
believed  (Ueber Deutschen  Avsn-andervng  und 
Colonization)  now  sends  her  laborious  sons  to 
America  from  the  banks  of  the  Maine  and 
Neckar,  to  the  number  of  60,000  annually. 
Add  to  these  the  miscellaneous  emigrants  of 
other  countries  ;  and  last  year's  swarm  from 
the  old  hive  to  North  America,  colonial  and 
independent,  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less 
than  200,000  persons.  In  the  present  year  of 
scarcity,  the  number  will  probably  exceed 
300,000.  But  to  this  influx  must  be  added  a 
still  greater  sum — that  of  the  migratory  popu- 
lation of  America  itself.  We  must  remember 
how  many  thousands  of  her  agricultural  fami- 
lies  are  annually  engaged,  not  as  producers, 
but  simply  as  pioneers  ;  a  number  which  no 
statistical  returns  will  enable  us  to  count,  but 
of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed,  from  the 
circumslance  that  three  or  four  thousand  squ;ire 
miles  are  said  to  be  reclaimed  from  the  wilder- 
ness every  year.  And  next  must  be  taken  into 
account  the  vast  numbers  whom  America  em- 
ploys in  her  public  works  ;  the  construction  of 
railroads  alone  absorbing  a  quantity  of  labour 
>vhich  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that 
16110  miles  had  already  been  completed  before 
1837.  All  these  dificrent  classes,  like  some 
vast  standing  army,  form  a  burden  on  the  land, 
and  put  in  their  joint  claim  to  support  from  its 
proiluce,  before  a  single  vessel  can  carry  the 
surplus  10  the  shores  of  Europe. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  classes  of  Americans  to  un- 
dervalue the  advantages  which  they  deiive 
from  the  constant  accession  to  their  population 
fron?  Europe,  and  lo  fence  themselves  with  a 
kind  of  national  Iceling  against  the  emigrants 
whom   they  receive.*     J.   Macgregor   is   but 


•  It  is  most  pleasing,  however,  to  know,  that  tliese 
feelings  have  in  no  degree  chilled  the  sympathy  or 
arrested  the  active  btnelicence  by  which  the  Ameri- 
cans have  so  nobly  distinguished  themselves  in  rela- 
tion to  the  recent  sutFerings  of  Ireland.  In  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  the  contrary,  a  government  commission 
has  been  appointed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  condition  of  the  destitute  emigrants,  who  are  still 
landing  by  thousands  on  their  shores — and  wliich,  we 
have  reason  to  know,  has  proceeded  in  the  exercise  of 
its  painful  and  onerous  functions  with  the  most  ex- 
emplary humanity  and  unwearied  diligence.  We  have 
now  before  us  a  letter  from  a  leading  member  of  this 
commission  (a  native  American),  dated  in  the  middle 
of  August,  in  which  he  says,  'Out  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  sick  and  destitute  which  it  has  been  the  duty  of 


repeating  language  familiar  to  the  '  native'  par- 
ty when  he  says  that '  the  inundation  of  human 
bemgs  consists,  generally,  of  an  accession 
which  diminishes  far  more  than  it  adds  to  the 
morals  of  America.'  That  some  political  in- 
convenience attends  the  exercise  of  the  electo- 
ral franchise  by  so  large  a  body  of  si  rangers, 
admitted  at  once  to  the  freedom  of  the  gieat 
democracy,  is  beyond  dispute.  The  Irish 
form  a  compact  body,  acting  under  influences 
peculiar  to  themselves,  and  scarcely  conceiv- 
able by  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Germans 
hang  equally  together,  and  vote  doggedly  for 
the  democratic  '  ticket,'  with  a  decided  leaning 
towards  repudiation,  and  other  anarchical  prin- 
ciples ;  and  the  new-comers,  gdierally,  are 
apt  to  lake  a  hot  and  violent  part  in  political 
movemenls,  of  which  they  liave  not  learned  to 
understand  the  real  bearing.  But  these  are 
annoyances,  not  substantial  evils.  The  root  of 
the  mischief  lies  in  the  constitution  itself;  and 
were  emigration  to  cease,  party  spirit  among 
native  Americans  would  produce  similar  re- 
sults. As  to  morals  there  is  something  ludi- 
crous in  the  notion  of  our  farmers  and  artisans 
corrupting  the  innocent  citizens  of  their  adopt- 
ed country.  Nor  can  we  treat  much  more 
seriously  the  supposition  that  the  influx  of  emi- 
grants is  preventing  the  American  people  from 
fusing  into  an  uniform  body,  actuated  by  one 
national  spirit.  The  cohesion  of  the  miscella- 
neous inhabitants  of  the  States  depends  on  that 
very  looseness  of  organization,  and  want  of 
uniform  spirit  and  character,  which  such  ob- 
jectors deprecate.  The  bond  holds  fast,  only 
because  it  is  so  slight  and  unoppressive.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  where  the  Ame- 
rican nation,  pioperlv  so  called,  is  to  be  found. 
The  descendants  of  the  Puritans  form  a  peo- 
ple, and  a  great  one;  but  they  are  not  the 
nation.  The  English  Puritans — the  chief  of 
men,  whom  it  is  the  paltry  fashion  of  this  day 
to  decry — divided  their  vast  inheritance  be- 
tween them  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One 
body  remained  at  home,  and  established  the 
English  constitution  ;  one  crossed  the  Atlantic 
nnd  founded  the  American  republic — the  two 
greatest  achievements  of  modern  limes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Bancroft,  about  22,000 
landed  in  New  England  before  the  assembling 

our  commission  to  take  charge  of,  not  one,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say,  has  been  neglected.  The  most  distressing 
feature  in  the  case  is  the  number  of  orphan  children 
thrown  upon  our  hands.  The  story  of  these  helplces 
little  creatures  is  simple  and  uniform  cnoujh.  They 
left  home  with  their  parents ;  and  tlic  fever  killed  them 
on  the  passage— or  tliey  have  since  died  in  the  hospi- 
tal 1  We  are  now  trying  to  find  some  bettor  place 
than  the  alms-house  and  hospital  for  these  poor  little 
things,  where  they  may  be  more  tenderly  nurtured, 
und  properly  educated.'  This  is  above  all  praise  :  and 
when  we  add,  that  most  of  these  gentlemen  are  actu- 
ally denying  themselves  the  recreation  of  their  usual 
summer  retreats,  and  remaining  apart  from  their  fa- 
milies, in  the  unhcalthful  heals  of  the  city,  rather  than 
hazard  the  neglect  of  these  duties,  we  do  think  that 
they  are  entitled  to  be  rewarded,  not  only  by  the 
grateful  admiration,  but  by  the  prompt  imitation  of 
all  other  countries;  and  that  the  concluding  exhorta- 
tion of  the  letter  from  which  we  are  citing  should, 
from  such  a  quarter,  have  the  authority  of  a  command 
— '  Do  urge,  whomsoever  it  may  concern,  on  your  side 
of  the  water,  (0  iiisist  upon  these  poor  people  being 
belter  provided  on  their  passage.  They  are  so  crowd- 
ed, and  so  poorly  fed,  that  they  very  frequently  reacli 
our  shores  in  an  absolutely  dying  state !' 
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of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  they  received  Cew 
accessions  afterwards.  Ti)e  same  author  com- 
putes that  their  descendants  have  now  increas- 
ed to  about  four  milHons,  including  nearly  half 
Ihe  population  of  New  York  and  Ohio;  but 
omitting  those  who  are  scattered  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  Republic,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
amalgamated  with  the  remainder  of  its  popu- 
lation. There  is  soirielhing  also  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  distinct  race,  very  different  from 
the   former,  in    the  wl>ite   inhabitants   of   the 


purpose  of  stirring  up  and  keeping  alive  their 
Christian  testimony  against  war,  and  their  sym- 
pathies with  the  distress  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. How  are  wickedness  and  hard  hearted- 
ness  increasing  and  spreading  over  our  coun- 
try I  Can  we  suppose,  that  persons  of  no 
religious  principle,  who  have  had  months' 
training  in  the  camp,  in  the  field,  or  in  fer- 
retling  out  guerrilla  parlies  in  their  haunts,  if 
they  survive  and  return  to  this  country,  will 
come  under  ihe  wholesome  restraints  of  law. 


Soulliern   Atlantic   States.     Another  exists  in    or  of  conscience — so   as  to  deter  ih 
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the  valleys  of  the  Alleghanies,  where  the 
German  blood  prevails.  All  these,  and  many 
more  loose  and  floating  masses,  if  such  they 
may  be  called,  of  population,  are  held  together 
by  the  slightest  possible  political  union.  If 
the  inhabitants  of  each  canton  or  district  grew 
up  into  a  fixed  compact  body — if  they  were 
not  cemented  together,  as  it  were,  by  immigi 
tion  from  without  and  intermigration  among 
themselves — sectional  interests  would,  in  all 
probability,  soon  prevail,  and  the  Union  would 
fail  in  pieces.  Grievances  would  accumulate 
and  Repealers  would  arise  wherever  the  pro. 
vince  was  forced  to  give  way  to  the  communi 
ty,  were  not  the  population  itself,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  renewed  too  rapidly  to  admit 
of  local  scniiments  growing  to  a  head.  And 
the  succession  of  emigrants  from  Europe,  while 
it  keeps  up  that  circulation  which  seems  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  American  constitution,  at 
the  same  time  has  some  effect  in  keeping  up  a 
common  feeling  of  kindred  amidst  these  fluc- 
lualing  multitudes. 

Meanwhile,  the  great  movement  of  Euro- 
pean emigration  itself  offers  to  the  mind's 
vision  a  spectacle  of  the  same  silent  jjnd  sus- 
tained grandeur  with  which  the  eye  is  impress- 
ed in  watching  the  everlasting  flow  of  some 
deep  and  powerful  river.  It  brings  forcibly 
home  to  our  imagination,  that  which  the  con- 
tinual bustle  of  superficial  poliiics  is  apt  to 
make  us  forget,  the  force  of  the  great  under- 
(iurrents  which  move  society — influences,  so 
strong  and  uniform  as  to  resemble  the  instincts 
of  gregarious  animals,  and  yet  of  which  gov- 
ernments know  little  or  nothing  ;  which  assem- 
blies cannot  control  by  their  rhetoric,  nor  Hiore 
powerful  journalists  arrest  or  quicken  with 
their  pens.  The  endless  procession  moves 
ever  from  East  to  West,  without  regard  to  the 
counsels,  or  prophecies,  or  specidations  of 
statesmen — an  exceeding  great  army,  in  which 
the  masses,  acting  without  concert 
ledge  of  each  other,  accomplish  thi 
as  circctually  as  if  one  will  actuated  the  whole- 


;now- 

purpose 


(Tohecon.inneri.) 

THE  FRIEND. 

l-IRST  MONTH  1,  18.18. 

We  have  selected  several  paragraphs  from  a 
daily  paper,  giving  details  of  the  operations  of 
the  United  Slates  troops,  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction, not  because  we  wish  to  familiarise 
our  readers  wiih  d':cds  of  blood,  or  suppose 
they  will  be  grateful  to  their  taste,  but  for  the 


bbery  and  murder  when  temptation  pre- 
sents? While  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  carrying  devastation  into  the  territory  of  a 
neighbouring  independent  goverraent,  can  we 
hope  that  the  superintending  care  of  a  benell- 
ccnt  Almighty  Father,  will  be  extended  to  pro- 
tect our  borders  from  violence  and  wasting — 
the  scourge  of  wicked  men — the  power  of  the 
elements — or  the  ravages  of  sickness  and 
death?  If  we  are  determined  to  shut  out 
from  our  hearts  the  pleadings  of  his  Spirit, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  men  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  real  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
the  promotion  of  righteousness  and  peace 
within  its  borders,  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe 
may  answer  us  by  terrible  things  in  judgment, 
when  many  are  not  looking  for  it. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  inst.,  informa- 
tion was  lodged  with  the  military  commandant 
that  a  party  of  guerrillas,  numbering  near  three 
hundred,  were  concealed  in  the  chapparel  nine 
miles  south  of  the  city.  Two  companies  of  the 
1st  Infantry,  under  the  command  of  Lieuts. 
Crittenden  and  Demans  were  ordered  to  sur- 
prise them.  Accordingly  towards  evening, 
they  marched  in  that,s^^direction,  accompanied 
by  a  guide.  The  attack  was  well  planned, 
and  the  companies  succeeded  in  getting  upon 
them  before  they  were  aware  of  it;  a  volley 
was  poured  into  them,  and  as  usual  they 
vamosed,  leaving  behind  them  twelve  of  their 
party  dead.  This  was  one  of  the  haunts  of 
the  guerrillas,  and  by  this  prompt  and  well* 
arranged  attack,  it  has  been  completely  broken 
up.  None  of  the  attacking  party  were  injured, 
and  they  returned  to  the  city  much  pleased 
with  their  visit." 

What  a  low  estimate  is  placed  on  human 
life,  when  men  can  say  they  are  well  pleased 
with  having  shot  down  twelve  men — it  con- 
veys as  little  feeling,  as  if  they  had  killed  a 
dozen  wolves  ! 

The  following  is  of  similar  import : 

From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  of  tlie  14lh. 
"  Mexican  Affairs.— The  Arco  Iris  of  the 
?lh,  records  a  tragic  afl^air  which  took  place 
in  the  village  of  Medellin,  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  inst.  A  detachment  of  the  American 
soldiers,  quartered  there  for  the  night.  About 
11  o'clock,  some  of  them  started  for  a  ball  in 
the  village,  but  with  perfectly  peaceable  inten- 
tions. Some  of  the  parly  at  the  ball  took 
alarm,  however,  and  one  of  them,  a  black 
fellow  and  a  guerrillero,  went  to  the  door,  and 
discharged  a  pistol  at  the  advancing  Anieri- 
jns.  1'he  Americans  immediately  returned 
le  fire,  killing  six  persons  and  wounding  ten, 
one  of  whom  died  sliortly  afierwnrds.  One  of 
the  wounded  was  a  woman.     Great  praise  is 


bestowed  on  the  American  commander  for 
restraining  his  men.  'I'hey  gave  only  one  dis- 
charge of  their  guns.  The  outrageous  act  of 
the  black  I'ellow,  it  is  confessed,  led  to  all  the 
difficulty." 

Correspondence  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer. 
"  Head  Quarters,      > 
Ceralvo,  Nov.  9,  1847.  \ 
"  Capt.   Reid,   of  the  Texan   Rangers,  who 
was  sent  out  four  days  ago  with  60  men,  has 
just  returned  with    his   command.     He   lell  in 
with  a  party  of  gi/eriillus  near  IMarin,  and  kill- 
ed 2  of  them,  and  took  23  horses  and  8  mules, 
arms,  &c.,  without  losing  a  man. 

"  The  measures  now  adopted  cannot  fail  to 
drive  off  the  guerrillas  and  robber  bands  from 
this  part  of  the  lines. 

"  in  my  last  communication  I  stated  that 
Lieut.  Campbell  had  lost  3  killed,?  wounded, 
and  7  horses  killed. 

Yours,  &c.  ." 

"  A  few  days  since  Martinos's  band  of  guer- 
rillas attacked  Lieut.  Campbell  as  he  was  pass- 
ing from  this  place  to  Monterey.  Campbell 
had  but  25  men  with  him,  and  by  repeated 
charges  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
Mexican  forces — but  not  without  losing  a  few 
men  and  having  several  others  wounded.  They 
made  considerable  slaughter  of  their  enemies, 
and  among  the  number  of  the  dead  is  Marti- 
nos.  He  was  accounted  the  bravest  of  the 
guerrilla  leaders,  had  long  lived  an  Arab  life, 
surrounded  by  desperadoes." 

A  few  men  killed,  is  thought  of  little  more 
moment  than  a  loss  in  a  game  of  chance.  But 
what  difference  in  point  of  right  is  there  be- 
tween a  guerrilla  robber  and  murderer,  and 
the  citizen  of  the  States  who  takes  pleasure  in 
shooting  men,  and  appropriating  their  proper- 
ty to  his  own  use?  Where  every  principle 
of  justice  and  humanity  is  utterly  disregarded 
towards  these  they  term  enemies,  it  will  soon 
be  of  little  moment  to  such  persons  whose 
property  and  lives  are  to  be  sacrificed  to  sat- 
isfy their  passion  for  spoil  and  slaughter. 

"The  Santa  Fe  Republican  says  that  the 
troops  recently  gone  southward  had  been  guil- 
ty of  violence  upon  the  unprotected  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  portions  of  the  territory.  The 
Republican  also  states  that  several  companies, 
in  jiassing  through  the  country  of  the  Apaches, 
had  charged  into  the  Rio,  and  drove  off'  200 
head  of  cattle,  killing  three  men  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  destroying  all  his 
wagons.  It  was  rumoured  that  a  mutiny  had 
existed  in  Capt.  (irus's  company,  which  was 
quelled  by  the  appearance  of  two  companies 
of  Illinois  volunteers." 

In  the  following  we  see  that  the  poor  untu- 
tored Indians  have  been  the  victims  in  the 
thirst  for  blood  and  military  fame. 

"The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Maj.  Lane  to  a  friend  in  Saltillo, 
describing  the  engagement  he  had  with  the 
Indians.     The  letter  is  dated 

"  Encaiitnda,  Nov.  20,  1817. 
"We  had  a  fight  with  120  Cainanches. 
The  red  devils  got  wind  of  our  approach,  and 
were  formed  in  battle  order  and  bold  array  to 
receive  us.  I  ordered  a  charge,  and  we  dash- 
ed into  them  in  gallant  style.  They  received 
us  in  good  order,  but  were  sood  put  to  flight, 
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and  we  kept  up  a  running  fight  with  them  for 
two  miles  or  more,  killing  thirty  and  wounding 
many  others.  We  pressed  upon  their  moun- 
tain ponies  so  close  that  they  finally  dismount- 
ed and  took  to  the  mountains  on  foot,  and  the 
pursuit  was  given  up.  Our  poor  friend  W. 
H.  Bell,  was  killed  in  the  charge,  and  McMur- 
ty  and  others  wounded." 

This  is  spoken  of  with  as  much  levity  as  if 
it  was  a  buffalo  hunt,  and  the  lives  of  Indians 
of  no  more  value  than  that  of  so  many  wild 
beasts. 

Jt  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the 
destruction  of  life  by  sickness  and  the  sword, 
which  is  going  on  even  among  the  United 
States  troops.  The  constant  demand  for  re- 
cruits, and  the  small  proportion  who  return  to 
their  former  homes  give  some  faint   idea  of  it. 

The  Harrisburg  Union  contains  a  letter 
from  Maj.  Brindle,  which  says  : 

"  We  arrived  in  this  magnificent  and  cele- 
brated valley  on  the  10th  of  August,  since 
which  we  have  seen  some  hard  fighting.  We 
had  the  honour  to  participate  in  the  charge  on 
Cliapullepec,  and  the  advance  on  this  city  on 
the  I3th  of  September.  Those  of  our  men 
who  have  left  families  behind  them  are  getting 
anxious  to  get  home;  they  think  to  give  one 
year  of  their  time  is  enough,  and  that  they 
should  be  relieved,  and  an  opportunity  given  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  come.  Our  regi- 
ment is  very  much  reduced — we  cannot  num- 
ber 300  men  for  duty.  The  three  volunteer 
regiments  that  are  here  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice with  us,  cannot  muster  800  men  in  all, 
for  duty.  Our  regiment  lost  99  in  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  last  fights." 

"  We  learn  from  L.  S.  Driest,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Rangers,  Capt.  Naylor's  gallant  corps, 
that  Francis  Nickoletly  was  killed,  as  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  enemy  ;  and  James  McCormack, 
of  Southwark,  died  at  the  city  of  Mexico.  Also, 
that  Henry  Force,  Francis  M.  Beckett,  Daniel 
Chamberlain,  and  William  Rogers,  died  at 
Puebla.  All  of  the  above  belonged  to  the 
Rangers,  and  when  last  assembled,  at  the  city, 
out  of  ninety-six  men  who  were  mustered  into 
service  at  Pittsburgh,  last  December,  only 
fourteen  were  fit  for  duly." 

"  The  Danville  Intelligencer  states,  on  the 
authority  of  a  letter  from  Mexico,  that  of  the 
94  members  of  the  Danville  Guards,  who  left 
Pittsburgh  in  February  last,  but  33  are  fit  for 
duty  ;  34  have  died  of  disease,  and  3  of 
wounds." 

"  William  Nolan,  for  28  years  a  soldier  in 
the  U.  S.  army,  and  recently  orderly  sergeant 
of  company  H.  4lh  Infantry,  was  wounded  se- 
verely in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
soon  after  which  he  started  for  home,  to  join 
his  family  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  arrived  last 
week  after  a  journey  of  about  six  weeks,  and 
in  a  few  hours  afterwards  fell  dead  I" 

The  London  "  Friend,"  and  the  "  British 
Friend"  for  Twelfth  month  have  come  to 
hand  ;  the  latter  accompanied  with  a  supple 
ment,  containing  a  reprint  in  full  of  the  Appea 
for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  Friends,  issued 
by  our  Yearly  Meeting  last  spring.  It  occu- 
pies 23  pages  in  double  columns,  large  octavo, 
clear  type,  and  good  paper.      The   Editors; 


under  the  head  of  American  Yearly  Meetings, 
remark : — 

"  The  proceedings  of  these  bodies  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  interesting;  and  from  their 
bearing  on  the  well-being  of  the  whole  Socie- 
ty, cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Friends  in  this  country.  That  of  Philadel- 
phia has  lately  issued  a  very  valuable  and 
important  document,  entitled,"  An  Appeal  for 
the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Society  ol 
Friends  ;"  our  opinion  of  which,  may  be  seen 
under  the  head  Reviews  ;  and  we  have  giv- 
en the  entire  pamphlet,  as  a  Supplement  to 
the  present  number." 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  J.  P.  Smith,  Salem,  Ohio,  S4,  vols.  20 
and  21  ;  of  Asa  Lissou,  Jr.,  Coveutry,  R.  I.,  86,  vols. 
19,  dO,  21 ;  of  E.  Stubbs,  agent,  iVom  H.  Maxwell, 
Liberty,  Indiana,  SI,  to  13,  vol.  21,  then  to  stop  ;  of  J. 
K.  Puiinton,  Dover,  N.  H.,  S4,  vols.  19  and  20 ;  of  M. 
Warrington,  Damascus,  Ohio,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J. 
M'Clelan,  P.  M.,  Monrovia,  Indiana,  from  Jos.  Pray, 
to  46,  vol.  21,  $5  ;  from  Hiram  Hadley,  and  Aaron 
Hadley,  S3  in  full,  both  to  stop  at  13,  vol.  21. 

WESTERN  SOUP-HOUSE. 
A  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Western 
Soup  Society,  will  be  held  at  the  Soup-house, 
on  Second-day  morning,  the  3d  instant,  at  10 
o'clock,  at  which  time  the  house  will  be  open- 
ed for  the  daily  (First-day  excepted,)  delivery 
of  soup.  Contribution  in  provisions  will  be 
hankfully  received  at  the  S.  E.  corner  of 
Schuylkill  Sixth  and  George  streets,  or  in 
money,  by  our  Treasurer,  William  Diddle,  N. 
VV.  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Arch  streets. 

Samuel  L.  Bailt,  Sec'y. 
First  month,  1848. 

WjVNTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelph.ia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  l\ichol- 
son.  No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  140  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


Died,  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  the day  of 

the  Tenth  month,  1847,  of  typhus  fever,  John  Hick- 
LEN,  a  member  of  Middleton  meeting,  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  young  man  of  strong 
mental  powers,  and  clean  moral  character,  surrounded 
with  all  that  was  necessary  to  make  his  life  happy  ; 
but  in  tlie  midst  of  prosperity  he  was  brought  to  a 
sick  bed.  For  a  time  he  appeared  very  an.\ious  to 
recover,  but  his  disorder  continuing  to  make  steady 
progress,  he  became  delirious.  A  tew  weeks  belbre 
his  death,  his  understanding  was  restored,  wlien  he 
seemed  most  of  his  time  engaged  in  deep  thoughtful- 
ness.  In  conversation  with  his  parents,  he  remarked 
the  uncertainty  of  his  continuance  here,  and  shortly 
after  supplicated  nearly  as  Ibllows  :  **  O  holy  God,  if 
it  please  thee  to  raise  me  up  again,  I  will  live  an  ex- 
ample to  others  !  O  forgive  me  tor  all  the  bad  words 
I  have  spoken,  and  for  all  the  bad  deeds  1  have 
done."  After  remaining  some  minutes  silent,  he  add- 
ed, "  O  gracious  God,  be  pleased  in  thy  adorable  good- 
ness to  take  me  to  thyself  and  not  cast  me  otf." 

Being  brought  under  deep  conviction  for  his  evil 
conduct,  which  he  appeared  to  repent  of,  and  to  con- 
demn, and  to  receive  forgiveness,  at  a  future  time  he 
said,  "  O,  I  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  if  1  die,  I 
shall  be  received  among  the  saints  above  with  great 
joy.     X  have  said  many  idle  words,  I  have  said  many 


bad  words,  but  my  sins  are  all  forgiven  ;  they  are  all 
white  as  snow.  I  want  you  to  tell  everybody,  and  set 
an  example  to  all,  that  they  may  turn  to  the  Lord  ;  for 
it  is  a  hard  lime  to  prepare  for  death  on  a  sick  bed. 
Oh,  he  is  a  gracious  God  !  and  I  have  felt  more  satis- 
faction on  this  sick  bed,  than  ever  1  did  belbre  in  all 

He  had  been  married  about  a  year,  and  in  the  time 
he  was  delirious,  he  had  a  daughter  born,  which  being 
brought  him  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Mary  Ann,  I  want 
thee  to  bring  it  up  in  the  way  it  should  go;  bring  it 
up  to  dress  plain  like  tliysell."  At  another  lime  he 
supplicated,  that  he  might  be  preserved  (Tom  saying 
one   inconsistent  word.     A  young   man,  a  relative, 

coming  in,  he  said,  "Oh,  ,  1  charge  thee  to  turn 

unto  thy  God  ;  for  I  can  assure  thee  that  a  sick  bed, 
is  a  hard  place  to  reconcile  a  bad  conscience  unto 
God  1  1  do  want  thee  to  prepare  for  death,  for  thou 
may  soon  be  brought  as  low  as  1  am.  O  the  beauty 
there  is  in  holiness  I  I  have  promised  my  God,  and 
I  think  I  have  not  promised  in  vain,  that  if  he  is 
pleased  to  raise  me  up,  I  will  turn  to  liini,  and  even 
live  an  example  to  others.  I  have  seen  a  pleasure  on 
this  sick  bed,  but  it  is  through  the  adorable  mercy  of 
a  gracious  God.  I  think  1  do  feel  the  fullest  assu- 
rance, that  if  1  die  I  shall  go  to  my  God."  The  even, 
ing  before  he  departed,  he  prayed  as  follows :  "  Oh, 
adorable  God  I  be  pleased  in  thy  adorable  mercj',  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  all  that  are  present  unto  thee."  To 
his  wife  he  said,  "  IMary  Ann,  turn  unto  thy  God,  and 
do  not  put  it  away  from  thee;  turn  unto  him  for  he 
is  a  gracious  God,  and  will  save  to  the  uttermost  all  that 
put  their  trust  in  him.  If  I  get  well,  I  will  do  better 
than  1  have  done  ;  we  will  be  help  meets  to  each 
other.  O,  Mary  Ann,  don't  weep  for  friends  who  are 
going  to  happiness."  He  addressed  otliers  present, 
saying,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves." 
He  frequently  implored,  that  he  might  be  preserved 
from  saying  anything  inconsistent,  and  that  he  might 
be  favoured  with  patience.  Looking  on  the  babe,  he 
said  to  his  brother-in-law,  "  I  want  thee  to  extend  a 
protecting  care  over  her  ;"  and  his  wife  being  present 
he  said,  "If  you  will  but  turn  to  the  Lord,  you  will 
get  along  as  well  witliout  me  as  with  me."  Tlie 
night  in  which  ho  died,  being  lil'tcd  up  in  bed  he  said, 
"  Do  it  very  carefully,  for  it  may  be  the  last  time.  I 
expect  before  morning  I  shall  be  in  the  bosom  of  my 
gracious  God.  Oh  !  be  pleased,  most  gracious  God,  if 
it  be  thy  holy  will,  to  take  me  to  thyself  this  evening; 
but  not  my  will  but  thine  be  done.  If  it  be  thy  will 
that  1  should  suffer  here  a  little  longer,  I  am  very 
willing;  but  when  the  time  comes,  oli,  take  me  to  thy 
arms.  I  think  I  feel  the  fullest  assurance  that  I  am 
going  to  his  bosom.  Uh,  be  pleased,  most  gracious 
God,  to  turn  all  that  hear  my  voice  unto  thee."  He 
continued,  "It  would  be  pleasant  if  I  could  go  this 
very  moment;  but  why  should  I  desire  to  die  easier 
than  common  ?"  After  a  short  pause  he  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  why  cannot  I  g;o  ?"  On  being  told  the  time  had 
not  fully  come,  he  said,  "  That  is  it,  O  sweet  Jesus, 
come  quickly  !  He  is  going  to  take  me  to  his  bosom — 
he  is  coming." — He  now  lay  still  for  some  time,  when 
his  meek  and  quiet  spirit  passed  away  to  its  eternal 
rest  without  a  struggle. 

,  on  the  28th  of  Tenth  month,  1847,  in  the  87th 

year  of  his  age,  Jefferv  Smedlev,  an  elder  and  mem- 
ber  of  Goshen  monthly  and  Willistown  preparative 
meeting.  Having  through  submission  to  the  visita. 
tions  of  Divine  Grace  in  early  life,  become  qualified 
for  service  in  the  church,  the  cause  of  Truth  was  pre- 
cious to  him,  and  his  sympathies  were  with  those  who 
were  rightly  called  to  advocate  it,  being  concerned  to 
hold  up  the  hands  that  were  ready  to  hang  down,  and 
to  speak  a  word  in  season  to  those  who  were  tried  or 
weary.  He  was  also  concerned  to  watch  over  the 
flock.  He  was  a  man  of  hospitality,  and  felt  for  the 
afflicted  and  destitute.  When  the  infirmities  of  age 
gathered  around  him,  his  spiritual  perceptions  and 
religious  sensibilities,  survived  the  decay  of  his  mental 
powers  in  a  remarkable  manner;  which  was  instruc- 
tive and  consoling  to  his  friends  in  the  interviews  they 
had  with  him  during  the  three  years  he  was  confined 
at  home.  He  said,  "  he  was  going  to  the  grave  ;  but 
death  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave  would  have  no  vic- 
tory." 

His  wife,  Amy  Smedley,  died  on  the  20th  of  Fourth 
month,  1817,  in  the  81st  year  of  her  age  ;  they  having 
lived  togetlier  in  much  harmony  for  si.xty  years. 
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THE   FRIEND. 


Thomas  Scattei'ffood  and  bis  Times. 


The  Friends  assembled  perceived  that  Sam- 
uel WHS  ill,  and  the  meeting  closed.  He  was 
conveyed  to  a  neighbouring  dwelling,  where 
he  soon  partially  recovered.  The  next  day  he 
attended  the  morning  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elders,  and  on  'I'hird-day  was  at  his  week-day 
meeting.  At  this  meeting  he  was  raised  up  in 
Gospel  power  and  authority,  to  set  forth  the 
excellency  of  that  faith,  which  is  the  saint's 
victory,  and  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  world.  This  was  the  last  public  opportu- 
nity he  had  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his  Divine 
Master,  which  had  been  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury so  precious  to  him.  His  weakness  and 
sufferings  continued  to  increase,  yet  in  the 
midst  of  his  afflictions  of  body,  he  was  cheer- 
ful in  mind,  and  gladly  received  the  visits  of 
liis  friends. 

Some  of  his  beloved  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  being  with  him,  he 
said, — "  Remember,  '  Ye  have  not  chosen  me  ; 
but  I  have  chosen  you,  and  ordained  you,  that 
ye  should  go,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that 
your  I'ruit  should  remain.'  " 

The  attributes  of  the  Almighty  seemed  ever 
before  him,  and  he  frequently  acknowledged 
with  thankful  emotions,  the  rich  consolation 
administered  to  his  soul.  These  passages 
were  uttered  by  him,  in  melodious  tones, — 
"  Their  sin,  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remem- 
ber no  more."  "  I  will  cast  all  their  sins  be- 
hind my  back."  "  Ye  shall  have  a  song,  as 
in  the  night,  when  a  holy  solemnity  is  kept ; 
and  gladness  of  heart,  as  when  one  goeth  with 
a  pipe  to  come  into  the  mountain  of  the  Lord." 
"  Oh,  the  tears  of  holy  joy,  which  flow  down 
my  cheeks  !  Sing  praises,  high  praises  to  my 
God!  I  feel  nothing  in  my  way.  Although 
my  conduct  through  life  has  not  been  in  every 
respect  as  guarded  as  it  might  have  been,  yet 
the  main  bent  of  my  mind  has  been  to  serve 
thee,  O  God  ;  who  art  glorious  in  holiness,  and 
fearful  in  praises  !  I  am  sure  I  have  loved 
godliness  and  hated  iniquity." 

ll  was  not  until  the  day  before  his  death, 
that  he  confined  himself  to  his  chamber, — and 
even  on  that  day  he  sat  up  and  enjoyed  the 
conversation  of  his  friends.  He  made  mention 
of  many  absent  ones  who  were  dear  to  him, 
and  expressed  his  fervent  desires  to  the  God  of 
all  grace,  for  their  preservation  and  growth  in 
the  Truth.  He  said  he  felt  a  portion  of  that 
love  for  them  which  was  stronger  than  death. 

Serene  and  peaceful,  he  seemed  in  a  state 
of  mind  well  befitting  one  about  entering  a 
happy  immortality.  In  this  condition  ho  re- 
tired to  rest,  about  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
easy  in  body,  and  in  holy  tranquillity  of  soul. 
He  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep  which  lasted  about 
one  hour,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  re- 
turn of  pain,  which  resisted  all  efforts  at  alle- 
viation. After  the  physician  had  done  all  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  usefiil,  without  eflect, 
Samuel  desired  that  nothing  more  might  be 
attempted,  saying,  "All  I  want  is  heaven; 
Lord,  receive  my  spirit."  "  My  pain  is  great. 
My  God,  grant  me  patience,  humble,  depend- 
ing patience."     "  Call  upon  mo  in  the  day  of 


trouble,  1  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shall  glo- 
rify me."  "  Oh  how  precious  a  thing  it  is  to 
feel  the  Spirit  itself  bearing  witness  with  our 
spirits,  that  we  are  his."  "Oh!  this  soul  is 
an  awful  thing  :  I  feel  it  so.  You  that  hear  me, 
mind,  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  die:  the  invisible 
world,  how  awful  !" 

He  now  deemed  that  his  end  drew  near,  and 
desired  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  except 
at  his  own  request,  "  that  my  mind  may  not 
be  diverted — that  my  whole  mind  may  be  ( 
tered,  in  aspirations  to  the  throne  of  Grace." 
Inquiring  the  hour,  he  was  informed  that  it 
was  about  3  o'clock  ;  he  then  said,  "  the  con- 
flict will  be  over  before  five."  He  soon  add- 
ed, "  Almighty  Father,  come  quickly,  if  it  be 
thy  holy  will,  and  receive  my  spirit."  He 
now  lay  perfectly  quiet  awhile,  and  life  seemed 
over,  but  a  faint  whisper  was  heard,  "  I  thought 
I  was  gone."  "Christ  Jesus,  receive  my  spi- 
rit." The  end  had  now  come  !  At  hall"-past 
4  o'clock  on  ihe  morning  of  the  30ih  of  Twelfth 
month,  1799,  in  a  state  of  mind,  fiill  of  good- 
will to  man,  and  at  peace  with  his  God,  he 
quietly  departed. 

How  animating  to  the  tribulated  Christian 
s  such  a  close  to  such  a  life.  All  have  not 
he  same  brightness  of  faith  in  the  hour  of 
death,  but  however  the  true  follower  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  is  led,  his  example  may  be  useful 
to  others.  Some  are  cheered  by  tracing  the 
deep  poverty  of  spirit,  and  exercise  of  mind  in 
which  some  faithful  ones,  tread  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  and  some  are  animated 
at  finding  departing  saints  bursting  out  in 
thanksgiving,  "  O  blessed  be  God,  that  ever  I 
was  born !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


From  Letlers  of  Isaac  Pciiiiigton. 

The  Scriptures  exceedingly  precious.  The  Gospel  a 
ministration  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus. 
The  liability  of  losing  the  sense  and  savour  of  tliis. 

Professors  have  long  known  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  what  the  Scripture  relateth  con- 
ning him  so  named;  but  O  that  they  could 
once  know  Christ  [himself,]  and  receive  him 
nio  their  vessels,  and  feel  life  flowing  from 
him  iinio  them.  Then,  would  they  indeed 
know  Christ  according  to  the  Spirit  ;  which 
knowledge  quickeneth,  but  the  literal  know- 
ledge kifleth.  For,  he  that  hath  the  Son,  he 
that  is  in  true  union  with  him,  and  really 
changed  by  him,  so  as  to  become  one  nature 
and  spirit  with  him,  he  hath  life  ;  but  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  life  of  the  Son, 
nor  the  liberty  of  the  Son,  but  is  in  the  death 
of  sin,  and  in  service  unto  sin. 

The  directions  from  God's  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  Scriptures,  are  exceedingly  weighty  and 
precious  in  themselves,  and  very  proper  to  the 
several  states  to  which  they  were  given  forth  ; 
nd  blessed  is  lie  who  is  found  in  the  practice 
and  observation  of  them.  And  it  hath  been 
he  desire  of  my  heart  from  my  childhood,  and 
still  is,  that  I  might  be  found  walking  willi  the 
Lord,  according  to  what  is  there  taught,  and 
prescribed  to  the  children  of  God,  in  the  .seve- 
I  foregoing  ages  and  generations  ;  which 
ings  were  written,  and  arc  useful,  for  our 
instruction  also,  being  read  by  us,  and  heeded, 


in  that  which  gives  the  true  understanding  of 
them. 

But,  though  this  was  my  desire,  yet,  in  my 
way  to  attain  this,  I  missed  ;  for  I  thought  that 
by  getting  the  directions  of  Scripture  into  my 
mind,  and  applying  myself  to  the  strict  obser- 
vation of  them,  and  praying  for  God's  Spirit 
;and  help,  I  might  obtain  what  I  desired.  And 
I  truly  the  Lord  was  merciful  to  me,  and  did 
help  me  in  a  great  measure,  to  walk  uprightly 
and  lowlily  with  him,  and  inoffensively  belbre 
men  ;  yet  not  so,  but  that  I  often  felt  the  temp- 
tations and  darkness  of  the  enemy  nearer  me 
than  my  rule,  and  in  many  cases  knew  not 
what  to  do,  nor  how  to  be  resolved  from  the 
Scriptures.  At  length  the  Lord  greatly  dis-  ' 
tressed  me,  and  brought  me  to  a  fuller  sense 
of  my  want  of  his  Spirit  and  power,  and  dash- 
ed all  my  religion  in  pieces  ;  that  I  was  just 
like  Babylon,  for  in  one  hour  judgment  and 
desolation  came  upon  me.  Rev.  xviii.  10  ;  and 
I  knew  not  what  to  do,  without  the  Lord,  nor 
which  way  to  draw  nigh  to  him, — but,  then 
was  the  Lord  preparing  for  me  that  day  of  j 
mercy,  which  since,  in  his  tender  goodness,  is  | 
broken  in  upon  me.  And  now,  the  eye  which  I 
he  hath  opened  in  me  seeth,  that  the  gospel  j 
is  a  ministration  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of  the  I 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  he  who  would  be  his  ! 
disciple  indeed,  must  be  turned  to  his  Spirit, 
and  receive  the  immediate  light  and  shinings 
of  his  Spirit  into  his  vessel ;  and  must  feel  the 
law  of  life,  the  holy  laws  of  the  new  covenant,  I 
not  comprehended  outwardly  in  his  mind,  but  t 
written  inwardly  in  his  heart  by  the  finger  of  ! 
God's  Spirit.  And,  being  written  in  his  heart, 
they  have  power  over  his  heart,  and  cause 
him  to  obey  them  ;  so  that  being  here,  he  can- 
not possibly  but  fulfil  the  holy  directions  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  being  in  that  from  which  they 
came,  which  reveals  the  substance  of  them 
unto  him,  and  makes  them  living  and  power- 
ful in  him.  For,  indeed,  the  law  of  sin  and 
death,  hath  power  over  a  man  so  long  as  he 
liveth  ;  but  when  he  meets  with  that  which 
kills  sin  and  death  in  him,  and  maketh  him 
alive  to  God,  and  he  receives  iile  in  abundance 
in  and  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  then 
the  fruits  of  life  become  easy  and  natural  to 
him,  and  the  fruits  and  ways  of  sin,  unbelici, 
and  disobedience,  unnatural :  and  here  the 
yoke  is  easy,  and  the  burden  light,  and  none 
of  the  commandments  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  grievous.  But  take  them  merely  out 
of  the  letter,  not  feeling  the  Spirit  leading  into 
them,  and  quickening  and  enabling  to  Ihe  per- 
formance of  them,  O  how  heavy,  how  hard 
are  they  !  How  impossible  to  believe  aright, 
hope  aright,  pray  aright,  walk  aright,  watch 
aright  over  the  heart,  fight  against  the  ene- 
mies, lusts,  and  corruptions  aright !  &;c.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  pleasant  is  the  way  of 
fe  in  the  covenant  of  life,  in  the  power  and 
irluo  of  life,  and  ministered  from  the  Spirit  of 
our  God.  And  here  he  is  praised,  and  victo- 
ry over  his  enemies  witnessed,  and  peace  with 
him  enjoyed  in  the  pure  seed  of  life  ;  blessed 
ho  the  name  of  our  God  forever!  For  the 
letter  or  description  of  things,  is  not  the  way  ; 
hut  the  life  is  the  way,  the  Spirit  the  way,  the 
power  the  way,  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Ihe 
way,  which  none  can  truly  and  righlly  know, 
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but  as  they  are  ingrafted  into  and  formed  in 
him,  and  he  furmed  in  them  ; — this  is  only  ob- 
tained, witnessed  and  preserved,  in  the  soul's 
union  and  communion  with  and  obedience  to 
his  Spirit  and  power,  inwardly  revealed  and 
made  manifest. 

Friend,  there  is  somewhat  further  in  my 
heart  towards  thee,  which  I  have  the  true  anil 
certain  sense  of,  which  is  this  ;  the  Lord  who 
is  near  thee,  with  his  Holy  Spirit  and  power, 
hath  been  begetting  lile  in  thee,  and  hath  al 
times  given  thee  a  true  sense  and  discerning, 
in  some  measure  ;  but  there  is  also  somewhat 
near  thee,  which  watcheth  to  destroy  and  de- 
vour what  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  begets  in 
thee,  and  to  beget  another  sense  and  belief  in 
thee,  different  therefrom,  and  indeed  contrary 
thereto.  Now,  it  behoveth  thee  exceedingly 
to  WMtch,  and  to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  help; 
for,  the  life  of  thy  soul  depends  upon  the  one 
of  these,  and  death  and  destruction  will  inevi- 
tably break  in  upon  thee,  and  have  power  over 
thee,  if  thou  hearken  to  the  other.  Whom  doth 
the  enemy  so  much  strive  to  devour,  as  the 
sheep  and  inheritance  of  the  Lord  ?  And  they 
are  only  preserved  in  the  Lord's  way,  and  in 
subjection  to  his  Spirit.  O  how  many  hath 
the  enemy  betrayed  and  deceived  of  the  life  of 
their  souls  !  how  many  men's  spirits  are  now 
cankered,  and  the  good  long  ago  eaten  out  of 
them,  who  had  once  some  tenderness  and  up- 
right breathings  after  the  Lord  !  but  now,  their 
silver  is  become  dross,  and  their  wine  mixed 
■with  water,  so  that  the  very  nature  and  pro- 
perty of  it  is  changed;  the  salt  having  lost  its 
savour, — wherewith  shall  it  be  seasoned.  I 
mention  this  to  thee,  that  thou  mayst  watch  and 
pray  ;  that  thou  thyself  do  not  lose  thy  savour, 
and  sense,  and  tenderness,  which  the  Lord  at 
some  times  kindleth  in  thee,  by  hearkening  to 
the  subtle  reasonings  and  suggestions  of  an- 
other spirit,  either  in  thyself  or  others. 

This  is,  in  the  nakedness  of  my  heart,  as  in 
the  Lord's  sight,  and  in  the  truth  of  friendship 
towards  thee. 

1.  P. 
27th  of  Ninth  month,  IKTO. 

From  the  Public  Ledger. 

Terrible  Earthquakes  iu  Soutli  America, 

The  schooner  China  Samaria,  Captain  Cam- 
po,  arrived  at  New  York,  from  Santa  iVIartha. 
The  Herald  gives  the  following  news  by  her 
from  Valparaiso  to  the  26lh  of  October,  and 
from  Lima  to  the  7th  of  November.  Tho  in- 
telligence from  the  Pacific  is  very  inleresiing. 
There  had  been  a  terrible  earthquake  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  destroying  several  towns.  It  occur- 
red on  the  same  day  as  that  which  destroyed 
the  town  of  Ocotlan  in  Mexico.  It  appears  to 
have  come  from  the  north.  We  annex  the 
details  of  the  news  : 

[From  the  Valparaiso  Neiglibour,  Oct.  26.] 
The  Earthquakes. — On  the  8th  instant,  an 
alarming  earthquake  occurred  here  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Its  duration  was  for- 
ly-five  seconds  in  the  Port  ;  though  in  Amen- 
dral  it  was  more  violent  and  protracted.  The 
vibrations  of  the  tower  of  the  custom-house 
were  perceived  with  fearful  distinctness.     It  is 


gratifying  to  state,  however,  that  no  material 
damage  was  caused.  The  walls  of  some  build- 
ings were  cracked  ;  but  so  lar  as  we  can  learn 
none  have  fallen.  The  movement  was  from 
all  accounts  as  perceptible  to  persons  on  board 
ships  in  the  bay  as  it  was  to  those  on  the 
shore  ;  equally  sudden,  distinct  and  disagree- 
able. A  gentleman  who  was  in  an  English 
ship  of  war  says  the  sensation  was  as  if  all  the 
guns  were  coming  through  the  deck.  That 
the  motion  should  thus  be  distinctly  commun 
cated  through  such  a  depth  of  water  as  there 
is  in  the  bay,  is  very  surprising,  if  it  does  in 
deed  come  through  the  earth  alone.  During 
the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  the  follow- 
ing night,  several  other  shocks  occurred.  They 
were  slighter  and  shorter,  but  still  enough  to 
cause  alarm  ;  and  to  induce  many  families  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  street. 

Much  anxiety  prevailed  to  hear  from  olher 
portions  of  the  country.  The  first  rumours 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Coquimbo  were  thai 
great  destruction  had  been  caused  there.  It 
was  stated  that  the  town  of  Ulapel  had  been 
reduced  to  complete  ruin.  And  again  that  all 
j  the  finest  buildings  in  Coquimbo  itself  had 
fallen  down.  This  we  are  happy  to  find  was 
an  exaggeration.  Slill  the  shock  at  lilapel  was 
more  violent  than  it  was  in  this  place.  Six  or 
eight  houses,  so  says  a  letter  written  (hence  on 
the  9lh  inst.,  were  thrown  down,  and  one  life 
was  lost.  As  the  rumours  in  regard  to  Co- 
quimbo have  not  been  confirmed,  it  is  hoped 
nothing  serious  has  occurred  there.  In  the 
capital,  Santiago  also,  the  shock  was  more 
powerful  than  in  Valparaiso,  and  some  injury 
resulted,  though  it  was  triding  compared  with 
the  fears  to  which  these  heavings  of  nature 
give  rise.  What  the  immediate  agency  of 
such  inconceivable  power  may  be,  is  difficult 
to  discover.  Here  a  whole  region  of  country, 
often  thousand  square  miles,  is  made  to  qui- 
ver like  the  leaf  on  a  tree,  and  that  on  an  in- 
stant, for  the  time,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, was  almost  simultaneous  in  places  a 
hundred  miles  distant. 

[From  the  Lima  New  Era,  Nov.  7.] 
On  the  eih  of  October  last,  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  iTiorning,  a  series  of  earthquakes,  which 
lasted  two  minutes  without  interruption,  spread 
consternation  and  alarm  throughout  the  city 
of  Valparaiso.  So  great  was  the  oscillation 
that  all  the  bells  were  set  ringing,  and  most  of 
the  clocks  and  chronometers  stopped.  No 
house  was  thrown  down,  although  some  were 
injured.  The  towers  of  the  Matriz  and  Cus- 
tom House  waved  to  and  fro  in  a  fearful  man- 
ner ;  the  latter  is  moved  a  little  out  of  perpen- 
dicular. At  the  commencement  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  horizon  in  the  West  was  dark  and 
obscure,  consequently  it  was  impossible  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  volcanic  or  other  extra- 
ordinary appearance  simultaneous  with  the 
earthquake.  The  weather  was  warm  and 
extremely  beautiful  ;  the  sun  shone  with  more 
than  usual  splendour.  This  is  the  longest 
earthquake  since  the  fatal  one  in  1822,  though 
that  of  1829,  considering  its  duration,  was 
more  violent.  Many  slight  motions  were  per- 
ceptible in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  at  10 
o'clock   in   the   night  one  which  caused  much 


alarm.  Of  late  earthquakes  have  been  very 
frequent.  In  Santiago,  notwithstanding  its 
forces  and  duration,  no  damage  of  importance 
was  sustained. 

By  news  from  Tillapel,  we  learned  the  al- 
most total  destruction  of  La  Ligna  and  Petor- 
ca.  The  direction  of  the  earthquake  was 
evidently  from  the  north.  Coquimbo  suffered 
extremely  ;  its  best  public  buildings  were  re- 
duced to  a  mass  of  ruius.  The  oscillations  of 
the  earth  were  frightful.  The  whole  popula- 
tion slept  in  the  open  field  ;  even  the  stones  in 
the  rivers  were  raised  from  their  beds  and 
thrown  to  a  distance. 


The  Wreck  of  the  Stephen  Vi'hilney. 

A  reporter  from  one  of  the  Cork  papers 
visited  the  scene  of  the  shipwreck,  and  thus 
describes  what  took  place  preparatory  to  the 
melancholy  occurrence.  "  To  this  latal  error, 
which  supposed  the  lighten  Rock  island,  near 
Crookhaven,  to  be  that  of  the  Old  Head,  the 
disastrous  results  that  ensued  would  appear  to 
be,  in  a  considerable  degree,  attributable.  The 
light  on  Rock  Island,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
has  been  but  very  recently  erected  ;  and,  from 
all  that  I  could  ascertain,  the  responsible  per- 
sons on  board  appeared  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
existence.  Whether  such  ignorance  involved 
a  culpable  neglect,  will  probably  be  a  matter 
for  future  investigation. 

The  ship  was  again  hauled  off  the  land,  and 
believing  she  had  sufficient  offing,  a  course 
was  steered  in  relation  to  the  supposed  position 
of  the  Old  Head,  which  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  supposed  to  be  the  correct  one. 
They  kept  on  this  course  until  quarter  to  10 
o'clock,  when  the  land  signalled  immediately 
ahead,  and  orders  were  promptly  given  to  bring 
her  round  ;  but  the  tremendous  surf  which  beat 
upon  the  rocks  issued  a  sterner  command,  and 
it  was  evident  the  ill-fated  ship  was  doomed. 
A  brief  moment  only  ensued,  and  one  terrific 
crash  followed,  which  instantly  consigned 
numbers  to  eternity.  This  single  encounter 
stove  in  the  entire  side  of  the  vessel  ;  and  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  there  were  not  two 
planks  together,  nor  a  single  article  of  any 
description  that  could  afford  the  means  of  es- 
cape to  either  passenger  or  sailor. 

Unlike  the  greater  number  of  these  disas- 
trous occurrences,  where  a  respite  of  even  a 
k\v  hours  affords  the  unhappy  sufferers  some 
means  of  probability  of  escape,  the  victims  on 
this  occasion  were  instantly  hurried  into  eter- 
nity without  a  moment's  thought  of  prepara- 
tion. In  less  than  ten  minutes,  out  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  human  beings,  fiill  of  life  and 
hope,  enjoying  the  glad  anticipalion  of  meeting 
friends,  relatives  and  homes,  ninety-two  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

Through  the  mercy  of  Providence,  eighteen 
individuals  were  rescued  from  the  destruction 
which  overwhelmed  their  associates — and,  in 
many  instances,  their  escape  was  eflfecled  with 
little  assistance  from  their  own  strength  or  ac- 
tivity. Such  was  the  suddenness  of  the  cala- 
mity— such  the  fearfid  havoc  which  a  kvr 
minutes  created — that  almost  all  on  board  were 
stupefied  with  the  horror  and  amazement,  and 
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rendered  totally  inactive  by  the  appalling  cat- 
astrophe. 

The  survivors,  bruised  and  naked,  without 
shoes  or  stockings,  jacket  or  waistcoat,  scram- 
bled up  the  rock,  which  overhung  the  sea  to 
the  height  of  nearly  sixty  feet,  and,  after 
searching  about  for  some  time,  arrived  at  two 
miserable  huts,  the  only  human  tenements  on 
the  island.  Here  they  learned,  for  the  first 
time,  that  they  had  struck  on  the  western  point 
of  West  Calf  Island,  situated  in  the  channel 
between  the  village  of  Skull  and  Cape  Clear 
Island,  and  lying  about  four  miles  inside  the 
Cape.  The  two  families  who  reside  upon  the 
island  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  melancholy 
circumstance,  until  the  distressed  and  worn- 
out  mariners  entered  their  wretched  cabins 
for  the  purpose  of  craving  shelter  for  the 
night." 

The  following  account  is  from  the  Liver- 
pool Mercury  . 

"  At  the  moment  when  safety  appeared  all 
but  certain,  she  struck,  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  at  a  quarter  to  10  o'clock,  r.  m.,  upon 
the  west  side  of  Calf  Island  West,  the  clifTat 
this  side  being  perpendicular  for  some  forty  or 
fifty  feet  above  water,  and  some  20  fathoms 
below,  on  which  a  tremendous  sea  beats  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Having  recoiled  a  short 
dislance  from  the  concussion,  she  was  again 
dashed  broadside  against  the  rock,  with  a  vio- 
lence that  clearly  told  she  could  not  hold  toge- 
ther more  than  a  few  minutes.  All  those  on 
deck  were  in  the  utmost  dismay,  and  the  cap- 
tain, mate,  second  mate,  third  mate,  crew,  and 
such  passengers  as  had  got  on  deck,  immedi- 
ately removed  their  clothes,  expecting  to  have 
to  swim   for  life. 

On  the  vessel  striking  a  third  time,  the  im- 
mense mass  of  strong  timber  quivered,  and 
shook  like  a  reed,  and  gave  evident  signs  of  an 
immediate  breaking  up.  The  captain,  males, 
and  some  of  the  sailors  got  over  the  lee  side 
and  hung  by  the  chains  for  about  a  minute, 
when  the  captain  said  he  would  drop  into  the 
water,  and  endeavour  to  swim  to  the  rock,  and 
before  the  mate  had  time  to  prevent^hitn,  he 
jumped  into  the  sea,  but  was  almost  immedi- 
ately killed  by  a  stroke  of  a  sea  dashing  him 
against  the  rock.  When  he  had  disappeared, 
the  mate  perceived  that  the  bottom  of  the  noble 
vessel  was  gone,  as  he  felt  the  deck  sinking 
down  ;  and  at  the  same  time  conceived  he  saw 
a  ship's  boat  lying  biUlom  up,  and  forming  a 
bridge  between  the  deck  and  the  rock. 

"  On  scrambling  toward  it,  he  found  it  was 
a  protruding  piece  of  clitf,  which  was  driven 
some  feet  into  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  by 
which  he  clambered  on  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Here  he  turned  to  look  on  the  scene  of  des- 
truction and  death  beneath,  and  he  discovered 
he  was  followed  in  the  coinse  he  had  taken  by 
a  few  of  his  companions  in  misery,  while  be- 
neath them  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  Crookha- 
ven  tower,  a  vast  number  in  the  water  crushed 
to  death  by  the  timbersof  the  ship,  as  they  fell 
in  quick  succession  from  her  sides.  This 
dreadful  scene  lasted  three  minutes  ;  and  from 
the  time  the  ship  first  struck,  until  every  tim- 
ber of  her  had  broken  into  small  pieces,  not 
more  than  twelve  minutes  elapsed.  The  male 
then  proceeded  to  collect  those  who  had  escap- 


ed, and  seeing  there  were  no  others  to  whom 
he  could  give  assistance,  they  proceeded  to 
clamber  to  the  summit  of  the  cliff." — N.  J. 
Paper. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 
THE  RESOLUTION. 
From  various  views  my  heart  retires; 
Tiiougli  deep  and  boundless  its  desires, 

I'm  now  to  please  but  One : 
He  before  whom  the  elders  bow. 
With  him  is  all  my  business  now, 
And  with  the  souls  that  are  his  own. 

This  is  my  joy,  (whieh  ne'er  can  fail,) 
To  see  my  Saviour's  arm  prevail ; 

To  mark  the  steps  of  Grace  ; 
How  new-born  souls  convinced  of  sin, 
His  hlood  revealed  to  them  wit/iin^ 

Extol  my  Lord  in  every  place. 

With  these  my  happy  lot  is  east, 

Throunh  tlie  world's  deserts  rude  and  waste, 

Or  through  its  gardens  fair  ; 
Whether  the  storm  of  malice  sweeps, 
Or  all  in  dead  supineness  sleeps. 

Still  to  press  uii  be  my  whole  care. 

See  !  the  dear  flock,  by  Jesus  drawn, 
In  blest  simpUcity  move  on; 

They  trust  his  "  shepherd's  crook." 
Beholders  many  faults  may  find, 
But  these  can  tell  their  Saviour's  mind ; 

Content  if  "written  in  his  Book." 

Yes  !  my  dear  Lord,  in  following  thee, 
'Tis  not  in  dark  uncertainty. 

This  foot  obedient  moves ; 
'Tis  with  a  Brother  and  a  King,* 
Wlio  many  to  his  yoke  will  bring. 

Who  ever  lives  and  ever  loves. 

Now  then,  my  Way,  my  Truth,  my  Life, 
Hencefortli  let  sorrow,  doubt,  and  strife. 

Drop  off  like  autumn  leaves: 
Henceforth,  as  privileged  by  thee. 
Simple  and  undistracted  be 

My  soul,  which  to  thy  sceptre  cleaves. 


Terrace  Cultivation  in  China. — The  ter- 
race cultivation  of  China  has  been  noticed  by 
nearly  all  writers  upon  this  country;  and  like 
most  other  subjects,  it  has  been  either  much 
exaggerated,  or  undervalued.  It  appeared  to 
me  to  be  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  on 
the  hill-sides  adjacent  to  the  river  Min  near 
Foo-choo-foo;  at  least  I  was  more  struck  with 
it  there  than  anywhere  else.  On  sailing  up 
that  beautiful  river,  these  terraces  look  like 
steps  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  one  rising 
above  another,  until  they  sometimes  reach 
six  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  When  the  rice  and  other  crops  are 
young,  these  terraces  are  clothed  in  luxuriant 
green,  and  look  like  a  collection  of  gardens 
among  the  rugged  and  barren  mountains.  The 
terrace  system  is  adopted  by  the  Chinese,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  hill-sides  with 
water  where  paddy  is  to  be  grown,  or  to  pre- 
vent the  heavy  rains  from  washing  down  the 
loose  soil  from  the  roots  of  other  vegetables. 
Hence  these  cuttings  are  seen  all  over  tlie  sides 
of  the  hills,  not  exactly  level  like  the  rice  ter- 
races, but  level  enough  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  rains  in  their  descent  from  the 


mountain.  For  the  same  reason,  the  swet! 
potato,  and  some  other  crops  which  are  grown 
on  the  hills,  are  always  planted  in  ridges  which 
run  cross-ways  or  horizontally  ;  indeed,  were 
the  ridges  made  in  a  different  direction,  the 
heavy  rains  which  fall  in  the  early  summer 
months  would  carry  both  the  loose  soil  and 
crops  down  into  the  plains.  Rice  is  grown  on 
the  lower  terrace  ground  ;  and  a  stream  of  wa- 
ter is  always  led  from  some  ravine,  and  made 
to  flow  across  the  sides  of  the  hills,  until  it 
reaches  the  highest  terrace,  into  which  it  flows 
and  floods  the  whole  of  the  level  space.  When 
the  water  rises  three  or  four  inches  in  height, 
which  is  sufficiently  high  for  the  rice,  it  finds 
vent  at  an  opening  made  for  the  purpose  in  the 
bank,  through  which  it  flows  into  the  terrace 
below,  which  it  floods  in  the  same  manner,  and 
so  on  to  the  lowest.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
the  rice  terraces  are  kept  continually  flooded, 
until  the  stalks  of  the  crops  assume  a  yellow 
ripening  hue,  when  the  water  being  no  longer 
required,  it  is  turned  back  into  "ils  natural 
channel,  or  led  to  a  different  part  of  the  hill, 
for  the  nourishment  of  other  crops. — Fortune's 
Wanderings  in  China. 

Bottle  Making. — The  rapidity  with  which 
bottles  are  made  is  almost  incredible.  A  work- 
man with  the  assistance  of  a  gatherer  and 
blower,  will  begin  and  finish  120  dozen  quart 
in  ten  hours,  which  averages  nearly  two  and 
a  quarter  a  minute,  and  this  is  ordinarily  done  ; 
and  in  some  works  the  men  are  restricted  to 
two  a  minute,  to  prevent  the  work  being  slight- 
ed.— Late  Paper. 

Gorernment. — Which  is  the  most  perfect 
popular  government?  "That,"  said  Bias, 
"  where  the  laws  have  no  superior."  "  That," 
said  Thales,  "  where  the  inhabitants  are  nei- 
ther too  rich  nor  too  poor."  "That,"  said 
Anacharsis,  the  Scythian,  "  where  virtue  is 
honoured  and  vice  delested."  "  That,"  said 
Piitacus,  "  whose  dignities  are  always  con- 
ferred upon  the  virtuous,  and  never  upon  the 
base."  "  Thai,"  said  Cleobulus,  "  where 
the  citizens  fear  blame  more  than  punishment." 
"  That,"  said  Chile,  "  where  the  laws  are 
more  regarded  than  the  orators."  "  But  that," 
said  Solon,  "  where  an  injury  done  to  the 
meanest  subject  is  an  insult  upon  the  constitu- 
tion."— Apophthegms  of  the  Ancients. 

Cheap  Religion.— Says  Jeremy  Taylor, 
"  He  that  takes  off  the  yoke  of  obedience,  and 
unties  the  bands  of  discipline,  and  preaches  a 
cheap  religion,  and  presents  heaven  in  the 
midst  of  flowers,  and  strews  carpets  solier  than 
the  Asian  luxury  in  the  way,  and  sets  the 
songs  of  Sion  to  the  tunes  of  Persian  and  light- 
er airs,  and  offers  great  liberty  in  bondage  un- 
der afllictions  and  sins,  and  reconciles  eternity 
ilh  present  enjoyment,  he  shall  have  his 
schools  filled  with  disciples  :  but  he  that 
preaches  I  he  cross,  and  the  severities  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  tiie  sirictnessesof  a  holy  life,  shall 
have  the  lot  of  his  blessed  Lord  ;  he  shall  be 
thought  ill  of  and  deserted." 
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of   p.lmc.l  economy.     For  mnny  years  pust,  j  live   to   the  emigrant?     If  so   why  ,s  it  that 

™!r"  .l''™'''  "'  '^'.  '=""^''  ^"'-'"".'^o:  the  better  provided  and  n.oVe  '1^;^  c  ass 
resembiino  the.r  oun.  Conncx.on,  no  doubt,  J -goes  lo  the  States  instead  ofCanad"^  A  ain 
soie  mam  cause  whtch  perpetuates  these  he-  Southern  provinces  of  Russia  ofllr  to  ihe  gT' 
red,tary  tendencies  of  the  great  ftmilies  of  our    man  emigrant,  equally  vas  t"4.s  o'l  uniLoled" 

°,  -  -,—-    fnS  ^  across   the  Atlantic:   Of  setllen,ont,  on  account  of  tiie  absence  of  for- 

paper,  should  be  ,  ram   les   are   transported    ptece   by  piece,   like   ests,  equally  healthy,  and  nearer  a    hand     a^td 

,!^  >''^?  fj'~ '/he  stone  ones  out  of  the  levery  possible  indtic^^^^^    is    held  out  1;      e 

-■  'nd'i'     ,'""    r""  'u,  ''"^''!,':«".^"'^'-^' «"-'■""  g-ernmen.  to  German  colonists  fthey 

-'-••■   ihnl;  ^  r"'^'"'r  ''"T"  '^""■"^'^  '"'""'  '■"^^''-■'■^•d  «nJ  '=«''=d  lor,  by  nobles  and  au- 

...u,  ' ,tr,.ri!!';-°!i,'i'!fl/°'T,'^'!'.!^^  -"""-'^   "-"-•  '■'-  -o^c  plams  V-hased  at  great 

cost.     And  yet,   after  sixty  or  seventy  years 

ol  e.xperinients,  the  Germati  colonists  in  Rus- 

sia,  and   their   descendants,  are  said  by  Kohl 

not  to  e.xceed  a  quarter  of  a   million,  and  ap- 

pear  to  receive  very  few  recruits.     The  hardy 

Swabians  and  Franconians  preler  to  cross  tlie 

ocean  and  take  their  chance  in  America,  where 

emi.Tratl„n    n.  ..;^   k.  -u'    '■      -     --,-   'hey  are  just  as  much  strangers  as  in  Russia  ; 

stTadlv    all    theuM       ^?^"'   ^Bs   increased    with  this  difTeretice,  that   their  adopted  coun! 

nl^:i  .^'    c'^"    "  ''  '°-      ^^'".'•.  '"I^-^^d,    are   trymen  care  not  one  straw  for  their  success  or 


menl— much,  as  we  have  said,  of  which  <'ov. 
ernmenis  and  political  reasoners  knew  notliing. 
What  do  these  multitudes  care  for  theories  of 
civil  government?  American  politics  have 
been  as  unpopular  in  this  country  for  some 
years  past  as  they  were  formerly  popular  :  but 


The   United   States   of  America,  prospectively  'li'ough  many  generations.    But  there  i 

COnsitiered.  than  this  in  the   economy  of  the  great 

(ContinuBd  rrniu  page  116.)  ' 

"  The  last  ten  years  have  witnessed  the  put- 
ting  in  practice  of  very  ingenious  theories  of 
colonization.  We  have,  by  dint  of  grent  ef- 
forts and  extensive  agitation,  achieved  the 
result  of  sending  out  as  many  as  30,00!)  emi- 
grants  by  government  aid  in  one  venr(lH41)- 

d:;lu[  :zi;:::^;^l^^z;:^z  2::r^'!"''\r'r''r\  '"^''""°r''°  I  ^^^--fi-e. -dX;;;;i:A  to':mirr::i 


fairs  have  e.xcited  some  time  past  an  unusual 
degree  of  interest  and  stir  on  the  surface  of 
society.  Much  has  been  done  towards  render- 
ing our  settlements    attractive    to    emi«-rants 


Not 


only  government,  but  powerful  combina- 


tionsol  capitalists  have  been  unsparing  in  thei. 
inducements  and  promises.  Repeatedly  has 
it  been  shown  by  economical  argument,  that 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  condemn- 
ed the  emigrant  to  poverty  by  selling  their 
land  too  cheap.  Yet,  if  we  look  at  the' tables 
of  emigration,  we  find  that  these  noisy  blasts 
and  counterblasts  hid  absolutely  no  effect 
whatever  upon  it.  They  neither  affected  its 
numbers  nor  its  direction.  Indeed,  emigration 
to  I  he  United  States  has  increased  greatly  in 
the  last  ten  years,  while  that  to  our  American 
•colonies  has,  on  the  whole,  fallen  off,  aud  was 
much  greater  in  18:31,  before  systematic  colo- 
'nizaiion  began  to  be  preached,  than  it  has  ever 
ibeen  since.'  As  the  progress,  so  the  qualify 
jof  emigration,  so  to  speak,  has  been  alwavs  so 
[Steady  as  to  show  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
.causes  which  ,  produce  it.  Notwithstanding 
:the  supposed  attachment  of  Englishtnon  tS 
their  own  habits  and  political  institutions,  these 
'ties  seem  as  inefficacious  to  keep  them  on  this 
side  of  the  republican  border,  as  the  doctrines 


cn.ses  out  of  ten,  "they  find  it  a  land  of  perform- 
ance. America  is  at  this  day,  more  than  ever, 
what  it  has  been  for  centuries,  a  great  provi- 
dential blessing  to  an  overpeopled  Old  World  ; 
the  greater,  because  not  indiscriminate:  be- 
cause it  offers  nothing  except  to  the  industrious 
and  energetic— it  is  to  the  brave  man  only  that 
every  soil  is  a  native  country. 

"Nor  has  it  entered  into  the  calculations  of 
ordhiary  thinkers  how  essentially  the  peculi- 
arities of  American  government  and  society 
are  calculated  to  furiher  this  great  design  o'f 
Providence,  by  rendering  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture as  open  and  as  attractive  as  possible  to  the 
host  of  new  coiners.  We  have  had  condem- 
nation enough  expended  of  late  on  American 
institutions;  let  us  now  look  a  little  at  the  fa- 
vourable side,  not  in  respect  of  those  democra- 
tic theories  which  for  the  moment  have  gone 
to  sleep  in  this  country,  but  as  to  actual  every- 
day practice.  The  States  might  by  this  time 
have  acquired  a  church  and  aristocracy  of 
their  own — or  have  fallen  under  a  military 
monarchy— or  have  remained  under  English 
colonial  dominion.  And  let  it  even  be  assiim 
ed  that  they  would  have  enjoyed  more  of  re. 
spectability  and  decency  under  cither  form  o 
government,— would  they  ha\e  been  as  altiac- 


etice  on  the  part  of  the  more  substantial  classes 
of  emigrants,  arises  from  exalted  political  theo- 
ries, or  exaggerated    expectations   of  wealth. 
Were   such    the   case,  the  bubble  would   have 
burst  long  ago.     People  go   to    America,  be- 
cause  in   the  long-run   those  who  went  before 
them  have  found  it  answer.     Nor  is  it  superior 
fertility  of  soil,  or  advantages  of  climate,  which 
have   produced    these   results.     'J'hey  are  ow- 
ing,  in  the  first  place,  to  political   institutions. 
Emigranis   require   neither   patronage  nor  en- 
courtigement  to  flourish.     They  are  not  needed 
by  the  indiistiioiis   man,   if  tolerably  fortunate 
in  his  position  :  they  can   do  nothiiig  for  him 
when    located   on   ungrateful    soil  :  and  to  the 
idle  man  they  are  simply  injurious  everywhere, 
•fustice  and  freedom  alone  are  necesHnry.    Not 
the  nicely-balanced   and   well-considered   jus- 
tice,   administered    by   careful    lauyers   under 
venerable  codes,  which  men  enjoy  iii  countries 
of  older  civilization;  but  rough,  "practical  jus- 
tice, administered  by  men  who  may  not  be  al- 
ways sagacious,  or  always   incorruptible,  but 
who  understand   his  case,  and   are  guided  by 
usages  wliich   have  grown   up  along"  with  the 
otitward  circumstances  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied.    Not  freedom,  as  understood  by  a  poli- 
lical  theorist,  or  a  philosophical  poet,  or  a  wan- 
dering Arab:  but  simply  the  license  to  do  as 
U'-'arly  as  possible  what  a  man  pleases,  provi- 
ded  he   do    not   interfere   with    the   rights   of 
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neighbours  in  similar  circumstances  with  him- 
sell,  or  oppose  those  passions  of  the  multitude 
with  which  his  own  generally  coincide.  Ol' 
all  this  he  is  certain  from  the  moment  he 
touches  American  soil.  What  has  continental 
Europe  to  cojnpare  with  this?  What  has  even 
England,  with  all  the  ancient  liberality  of  her 
institutions,  cramped,  as  she  inevitably  is,  by 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  existing  orders  of 
society  in  a  struggling  and  restless  position, 
and  by  the  complex  rights  of  property,  which 
as  necessarily  arise  in  a  space  so  densely  crowd- 
ed 7  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  ul- 
tra-democratic career  of  America  may  be  a 
warning  to  our  statesmen.  Her  social  and 
political  deformities  may  be,  and  we  rejoice 
that  thoy  are,  fully  appreciated  by  the  educa- 
ted classes  of  our  community,  and  justly  ani- 
madverted on  by  the  ordinary  guides  of  popu- 
lar feeling.  But,  notwithstanding  alt  this, 
America  is  still  to  the  bulk  of  our  population 
the  land  of  requital  and  redress— the  distant 
country  in  which  oppressions  cease,  and  pov- 
erty grows  lull-led  and  bold,  in  which  fortune 
opens  her  arms  to  the  courageous,  and  the 
least  adventurous  looks  forward  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  independence  and  contentment  before 
he  die. 

"  The  direction  of  the  great  current  of  emi- 
gration, both  of  new  comers  from  Europe, 
and  wanderers  from  the  Eastern  stales,  appears 
to  undergo  gradual  changes,  like  everything 
else  in  that  land  of  mutability.  The  desertion 
of  the  Eastern  sea-board,  wherever  the  popu- 
lation has  not  acquired  some  degree  of  cohe- 
sion by  the  growth  of  trade  and  towns,  is  said 
to  go  on  as  rapidly  as  ever;  and  although  at- 
tempts have  been  made  of  late  to  re-people 
some  abandoned  lands,  more  years  than  the 
period  of  I  heir  brief  cultivation  must  probably 
elapse,  before  ihey  recover  their  fertility,  and 
become  once  more  attractive  to  emigrants. 
The  great  valley  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  north  of 
that  river  whose  left  bank  is  blighted  by  sla- 
very, is  still  the  main  recipient  ol'  emigration, 
as  it  has  beiin  for  about  thirty  years.  But 
already  there  are  symptoms  of  a  change  of 
direction  :  it  seems  that  of  late  years  the  cur- 
rent has  set  more  decidedly  towards  the  South- 
ern shore  of  the  Canadian  lakes;  a  region  less 
magnificent  in  its  vegetation,  but  further  re- 
moved from  slavery,  possessing  a  healthier 
climate,  and  enjoying  means  of  transit  and 
commerce,  to  the  production  of  which  nature 
has  contributed  a  larger  share.  Cleveland,* 
or  Mnumco,  or  Sandusky,  or  some  other  spot 
on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie,  say  the  speculators, 
will  be  the  great  growing  American  city  of  the 
latter  end  of  this  century.  Next  in  order 
comes  a  similar,  but  less  favourably  situated 
region,  the  States  of  the  I'nr  North- West, 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  already  receiving  a  con- 

*^  III  1^"1•J, 'of  the  articles  of  flour,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  bcci;  whislcey,  corn,  and  whtat.  New  Orleans 
expoitcd  to  tl.e  vahio  of  4,4  Ki.OB;)  dollars  :  Cleveland, 
4,4:il,79f).'  'If  we  suppose,'  adds  Scntt,  'wliat  can- 
not but,  be  true,  that  all  the  other  iiorts  of  the  upper 
lakes.. .tv:.nl    r,^    ,.,M.-!,    .-    (i,.v,i,.„i,  ,v,.  !,.v- 
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siderable  proportion  of  the  annual  immigra- 
tion. 

"  Within  these  limits,  assuredly  magnificent 
enough,  the  principal  future  expansion  of  the 
white  population  of  America  is  probably  to 
take  ])lace  :  for  the  'Far  West,'  however  at- 
tractive to  the  imagination  of  Americans,  is 
not  I  he  destined  seat  of  a  community  resemb- 
ling that  which  they  have  at  present  construct- 
ed. Nature,  so  lavish  in  her  bounties  to  ihem, 
has  nevertheless  set  them  her  own  definite 
limits,  which  they  will  not  profitably  overstep, 
From  a  line  drawn  parallel  with,  and  one  oi 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  tlie  Mississippi,  the 
prairie  region  extends  uninterruptedly  to 
Rocky  Mountains;  and  this  region,  though 
embracing  many  fertile  tracts,  is  not  in  gene 
ral  adapted  for  the  settlement  of  a  great  ngri 
cultural  people.  As  the  dense  population  of 
China  is  hemmed  in  to  the  north  and  west  by 
the  almost  impeopled  territory  of  the  Tartar 
nomades,  or  as  that  of  ancient  Mesopotamia 
and  Egypt  was  closely  girt  by  the  Desert,  so 
that  a  mere  line  separated  the  land  cultivated 
like  a  garden  from  the  solitude  of  the  Arab; 
so  likewise,  though  with  sonnewhat  less  mark- 
ed contrast,  the  populous  Mississippi  valley 
will  border  westward  on  the  land  of  pasturage. 
It  is  true  that  nature  has  been  bountiful  to  the 
Anglo-Americans,  even  in  the  character  o 
their  deserts.  These  are  only  reached  gradU' 
ally.  Nature  dies  by  slow  successive  changes, 
as  the  traveller  passes  from  the  banks  of  the 
great  river  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  First 
comes  the  tract  of  scattered  wood  ;  then  the 
uniform  and  level  prairie;  then  the  sandy 
waste ;  and  even  this  is  interspersed  v.'ith  re- 
markable spots  of  fertility,  the  '  parks'  and 
'  pens'  of  the  Western  trappers  and  hunters. 
But,  sjieaking  generally,  the  character  of  ex- 
treme aridity  prevails  throughout  the  central 
belt  of  North  America,  from  the  region  of 
snow  to  that  of  eternal  sunshine.  New  Mexi- 
co, lor  example — just  now  the  object  of  the 
fierce  rapacity  of  a  people  possessing  more 
fertile  unoccupied  land  than  any  other  upon 
earth — is  but  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  rain 
rarely  lalls,  kept  in  a  productive  slate  only  by 
the  greatest  economy  of  water,  under  the  Span- 
ish system  of  irrigation.  Its  great  Rio  del 
Norte,  which  looks  so  imposing  on  the  maps, 
is  said  to  be  seldom  above  knee-deep,  in  a 
course  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the  tide- 
water. After  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  been 
passed,  the  country  to  the  westward,  making 
due  allowance  for  fertile  intervals,  appearing 
far  more  luxuriant  to  the  eyes  of  tired  travel- 
lors  than  sober  reality  warrants,  -seems  to  pre- 
serve the  general  aspect  of  barrenness.  The 
great  Columbia  rolls  a  volume  of  sand  and 
gravel  through  shattered  mountains  of  volcanic 
rock  ;  its  waters  are  said  to  '  have  no  fertilizing 
(]ualitics,  but  to  deteriorate  and  e\haust  the 
land  which  they  ovcufiow.'  South  of  this 
rivi'r,  and  far  beyond  what  is,  or  was  recent- 
ly, the  Mexican  frontier,  the  face  of  the  conti- 
nent appears  to  exhibit  a  labyrinth  of  sierras 
and  sandy  or  snowy  deserts  ;  including  vast 
l).i~iiis  uiihoiit  an  outlet  for  their  waters;  a 
(■onliu'iir,ilii)n    like  that  of  the  surface  of  the 
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from  the  Columbia  to  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, reads  like  that  of  a  nightmare  journey 
in  a  dream.  But  a  very  great  part  of  this  re- 
gion is  still  unexplored.  There  are  few  things 
in  recent  travel  more  spirit-stirring  than  the 
same  traveller's  account  of  his  arrival  on  the 
banks  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  the  Eutav/s, 
the  Caspian  of  America,  the  subject  of  endless 
superstitious  fables,  both  Spanish  and  English, 
but  on  which  boat  had  never  been  launched 
before  ; — '  He  was  the  first  that  ever  burst  into 
that  silent  sea.'* 


(To  be  concluded. 3 

The  Persian  Peasant — Where  the  effects 
of  war  have  not  been  felt,  and  the  hand  of  op- 
pression  has  not  fallen  heavily,  the  situation  ol 
the  Persian  peasant  is  not  uncomfortable.    His; 
house,  though  built  of  mud,  is  warm,  and  niayj 
be  clean  ;  and  he  can  always  spread  a  carpet,; 
or   felt   nuimuds  (the  work,  probably,  of  the 
women  of  his  own  family),  on  the  floor  of  hisj 
best  room,  for  the  acccominodation  of  a  guest.i 
He  is  comfortably  clad    in  cotton   or   woollen| 
cloth  of  home  manufacture,  or  purchased  withj 
his    I  wn    produce    fiom    the    nearest  bazaar | 
The  fleecy  skins  of  his  own  sheep  afibrd  him 
a  warm  covering  in  winter,  and  a  cap  of  thej 
national   shape    for   his   head.     His  wife  and| 
children  are  equally  well  clothed.     Silk  hand-] 
kerchiefs,  Euiopean  or  native  printed  calicoes, 
stout    home-grown    and     home-made   cottons 
compose   the  apparel   of  the   former,  who,  at 
well   as  the  children,  and  especially  the  girls, 
exhibit  many  coins  and   ornaments  of  silvei 
about  their  persons.     His  family  fare  is  gene, 
rally  frugal:  good  wheaten  bread,  in  long  ihir 
flaps,  cheese,  sour  milk,  honey,  grape-treacle 
herbs  and  vegetables— such  as  onions,  radish- 
es, beetroot — and  some  eggs  occasionally  ;  oii 
a  little  meat,  slewed  or  roasted  in  small  pieces 
or  made  into  soup  with  a  sort  of  pea  or  vetch 
into  which  the  bread  is  broken  ;  and  sometimes 
a  pillau  of  rice  well   buttered,  or  with   meat 
and  a  few  plums  and  raisins  by  way  of  feast 
fruits  in  their   season,   or   preserved    by  beint 
dried  ;  rice,  or  flour  and   mill;,  boiled  with  su 
gar  into  a  sort  of  porridge  :  these  things  forn 
neaily  the  whole  of  the  peasant's  bill  of  fart 
(or  the  year   round;  but   when  a  stranger  o 
any  consequence   arrives,   there  are   few    re- 
spectable villages  that  cannot  fm-nish  him  will; 
a  meal   that   leaves   no   cause    for  complaintj 
even  though  his  cook  be  the  wife  of  a  peasant 
— Fords; II  Journnl. 


Occupation  for  i'liildren. — The  habits  o 
children  prove  that  occupation  is  of  nece 
with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  be  busy 
even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be  u^cfiill 
employed.  With  some  children  it  is  a  strong 
'y  developed  physical  necessity,'  and  if  no 
turned  to  good  account  will  be  productive  o 
positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage,  tha 

Idlenejjs  i-s  the  mother  of  mischief."  Chil 
dren  should  he  encouraged,  or,  if  indolcntl; 
disinclined  to  it,  should  be  disciplined  into  perj 
Ibrming  foi  themselves  every  little  office  rela 
to   the   toilet,  which    iliey  are   capable  o 
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perforining.  They  slioiild  also  ker:'|)  Iheirown 
clothes  and  other  p(jssessiotis  in  neat  order, 
and  fetch  for  themselves  whatever  ihey  want  ; 
in  sliort,  they  should  learn  to  be  as  indi'pend- 
ent  of  the  services  orolhers  as  possible,  fitting 
them  alike  to  make  a  good  use  of  pros|)erity, 
and  to  meet  with  fortitude  any  reverse  of  for- 
tune that  may  befal  them. — Hints  on  the  For- 
mation of  Character. 


Moat  Biaiic— Attempts  to   Reach  its  Sumciit. 

Out  of  the  irregular  mountain  range,  that 
forms  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  delight- 
ful vale  of  Chamouuy,  rises  majestically 
above  the  surrounding  snows,  the  lofty  peak 
of  Mont  Blanc.  It  is  the  most  elevated  sum- 
mit in  Europe,  and  so  lately  as  1787,  when 
Saussure  ascended  it  and  ascertained  its 
height,  and  probably  for  several  years  after,  it 
was  considered  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
world.  7'he  height  of  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
range  out  of  which  it  rises,  may  be  stated  at 
about  1(1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  ascent  to  the  summit  from  the  vale  of 
Chamoimy  is  not  by  one  uninterrupted  slope  : 
there  are  two  principal  summits  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  beyond  each  of  which  is  a  con- 
siderable hollow.  The  first  of  these  summits 
is  called  the  Dome  of  Goutc,  the  second  the 
Middle  Dome.  From  the  hollow  which  lies 
behind  the  latter  rises  the  principal  summit, 
15,730  feel  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  12,000  feet  above  the  vale  of  Chamouny. 

Mont  Blanc  e.\hibits  all  the  grandeur  of  the 
Alps  on  a  laige  scale.  Here  are  high  taper- 
ing pyramids  covered  with  eternal  snow;  ex- 
tensive fields  of  ice  intersected  to  a  great  depth 
by  wide  fissures  ;  glaciers  of  a  green  colour 
descending  from  its  sidfs  between  bare  dark 
coloured  perpendicular  rocks,  and  skirted  by 
forests  of  fir;  and  beautiful  grottoes  formed  in 
the  masses  of  eternal  ice.  When  viewed  from 
the  Col  de  Balme  and  the  vale  of  Chamouny, 
its  summit  seems  to  be  of  a  roundish  form, 
and  its  surface  smooth  and  covered  with  snow, 
its  whole  appearance  uniting  beauty  with 
grandeur :  but  when  seen  from  the  valley  of 
Aoste  on  the  south,  it  appears  less  completely 
covered  with  snow,  its  aspect  is  more  rugged 
and  dark,  and  the  prospect  which  it  presents 
partakes  more  of  the  wild  and  terrific.  It  is 
usually  described  by  travellers  as  presenting 
on  this  side  an  almost  perpendicular  front,  and 
so  indeed  it  appears  to  the  spectator,  for  the 
eye  is  commonly  greatly  deceived  in  judging 
of  the  steepness  of  hills  and  mountains.  It  is 
an  observation  familiar  to  most,  that  when 
hills  are  seen  from  a  distance,  they  appear  to 
us  much  steeper  than  when  we  are  close  to 
them.  This  is  owing  to  the  inability  of  the 
eye  to  judge  accurately  of  the  comparative 
distance  of  the  top  of  the  hill  and  the  foot  of 
it.  When  these  two  distances  are  consider- 
able, the  difference  between  them  being  but 
a  small  part  of  either,  they  appear  to  the  eye 
almost  equal,  so  that  the  top  of  the  hill  seems 
to  be  scarcely  any  farther  oif  than  the  bottom, 
and,  consequently,  the  rise  appears  to  be  ab- 
rupt, and  the   hill,  in  some  cases,  almost  per- 


pendicular. For  a  similar  reason  it  is,  that 
mountains  appear  steeper  than  they  really 
are:  but  in  this  case  the  deception  is,  in  some 
resfiecls,  more  complete,  since  in  any  position 
that  can  be  taken,  whether  at  a  distance  from 
the  mountain,  or  at  its  foot,  or  even  part  way 
up  it,  a  largo  extent  of  its  side  is  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  observer.  It  should  be 
r<iiiembered  too,  that  to  a  person  standing  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain,  the  summit  (if  visible), 
appears  much  less  remote  than  it  really  is. 
.Mont  Blanc  as  alreadj'  mentioned,  is  described 
as  being,  on  its  southern  side,  nearly  or  quite 
perpendicular  ;  yet  its  average  inclination,  on 
that  side,  is  not  more  than  45  degrees,  or  half 
way  between  perpendicular  and  horizontal. 
Owing  however  to  the  optical  illusion  just  de- 
scribed, it  presents  to  an  observer  standing  in 
the  valley  of  Aoste,  the  appearance  of  a 
mighty  perpendicular  front,  some  12,000  feet 
in  height, — an   object   of  singular  and   awful 

««''>limity. 

The  ascent  ol  this  lolty  mountain  is  parti- 
cularly hazardous  and  toilsome  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  failures  on  the  part  of 
those  wlio  made  the  attempt,  was  for  a  long 
time  deemed  utterly  impracticable.  A  sliorl 
sketch  of  the  more  important  of  these  adven 
turous  excursions  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
our  readers,  and  may  enable  them  to  form  a 
livelier  conception  of  the  stupendous  height 
and  wintry  horrors  of  Mont  Blanc. 

These  attempts  were  made  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reward  otTercd  by  the  celebrated 
Saussure  in  1760,  to  whoever  should  discover 
a  practicable  route  to  the  summit.  The  first 
attempt  of  importance  was  made  by  Couteran 
and  three  guides  of  Chamouny.  They  set  out 
from  the  Priory,  (a  village  near  the  middle  ol' 
the  valley,)  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  Seventh  month,  1776  ; 
and  after  spending  nearly  14  hours  in  sur- 
mounting many  dangerous  ascents,  crossing 
valleys  of  ice,  and  traversing  plains  of  snow, 
they  reached  the  lop  next  to  Mont  Blanc,  about 
13,000  feet  above  the  Medilerranciin.  They 
first  imagined  themselves  to  be  within  a  league 
of  its  summit;  but  they  soon  perceived  that  it 
would  require  at  least  four  hours  to  reach  it  ; 
and  as  the  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  va- 
pours gathering  into  clouds,  they  were  obliged 
with  regret,  to  relinquish  their  enterprise. 
They  returned  to  Chamouny  in  about  8  hours. 

On  their  way  down  one  of  the  party  slipped 
in  attempting  to  leap  over  a  chasm  in  the  ice. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  long  pole  spiked  with 
iron,  which  he  had  struck  into  the  glacier; 
and  upon  this  he  hung  dreadfully  suspended 
for  a  few  moments,  until  he  was  released  by 
his  companions.  The  fright  caused  him  to 
faint,  in  which  situation  he  continued  for  some 
time,  but  at  length,  though  considerably  bruis- 
ed, he  was  able  to  proceed.  Some  of  these 
chasms  are  several  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

In  1783,  another  attempt  was  made  by  three 
of  the  Chamouny  guides.  They  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  elevation,  when  one  of  them 
was  seized  with  an  insuperable  propensity  to 
sleep,  and  as  the  other  two  were  unwilling 
proceed  and  leave  their  companion  behind, 
probably  to  die  upon  the  mountain,  they  all 
returned  together  to  the  valley.     This  propen- 


ily  to  sleep  was  relieved  as  soon  as  they  de- 
ccniied  into  a  denser  atmosphere. 

About  this  time  Bourrit,  a  friend  of  Saus- 
sure's,  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise  ainong  the 
iibabitants  of  Chamouny  ;  and  after  repealed 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  departed  I'rom  Bio- 
nassay  on  the  11th  of  Ninth  month,  1784,  ac- 
companied by  six  guides,  and  was  srahiig,  as 
he  expressed  it,  the  rampart  of  Mont  Blanc, 
when  he  was  so  extremely  aflected  by  ihe  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  and  the  rarity  of  the  air, 
and  so  overpowered  with  fiuiguc,  lliat  he  was 
unable  to  proceed.  But  two  of  his  guides, 
Marie  Coutet  and  Francis  Guidet,  having  gone 
before  their  company,  ascended  to  the  dome 
of  Goute,  passed  the  Middle  Dome,  and  reach- 
ed some  high  rocks  near  the  foot  of  ihe  highest 
summit,  which  from  the  vale  of  Chamouny 
appear  like  small  points  in  the  snow;  but  the 
approach  of  night  coLupelled  them  to  return. 

On  the  4ih"of  Ninth  month,  1785,  Marie 
Coutet  and  James  Balma  reached  a  place  un- 
der a  rock  at  a  considerable  elevation  where 
they  passed  the  night  ;  and  setting  out  before 
sunrise,  passed  the  dome  of  Goute,  and  were 
proceeding  towards  the  summit,  when  a  vio- 
lent slorm  of  hail  obliged  them  to  desist.  On 
the  i:Uh  of  the  same  month,  Saussure  and 
Bourrit,  with  12  guides,  lel't  Bionassay,  pass- 
ed the  night  at  a  hut  which  they  had  ordered 
to  be  constructed  about  7808  feet  above  the 
level  of  ihc  sea,  and  reached  the  dome  of 
Goute  next  morning:  but  finding  the  difficulty 
of  the  ascent  to  be  continually  increasing  on 
account  of  the  large  quantity  of  fresh  snow 
then  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain,  they 
were  compelled  to  return. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  First 
month  3rd,  1848,  the  following  Friends  were 
appointed  ollicers  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  : 

CUrk. — Joseph  Kite. 
Treasurer. — Benjamin  H.  \\'arder.  * 
Managers. — Benjamin  H.  Warder,  John  M. 
VVhitall,'JoeI  Cadbury,  Elihu  R.iberls,  Josiah 
H.  Newbold,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Lip- 
pincott,  Richard  Richardson,  Mark  Balderslon, 
Francis  Bacon,  James  Kite,  William  Scatter- 
good. 

Annual  Report. 

To  The   Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 

for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children, 

The  Managers  report  : 

That  during  the  past  year  they  have  endea- 
voured  faithfully  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  them. 

The  schools  have  been  visited  as  usual  ;  and 
although  nothing  of  striking  interest  has  oc- 
curred, we  are  well  satisfied  that  the  concern 
of  the  Association  for  the  welfare  of  this  ne- 
glected class,  has  not  been  in  vain. 

The  schools  remain  under  the  care  of  the 
same  Teachers,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
I  have  discharged  their  arduous  duties  with  sal- 
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isfaction  to  the  Boiird,  and,  we  believe,  advan- 
tage to  their  pupils. 

In  the  Infant  Department  the  children  have 
steadily  progressed  in  their  studies,  and  many 
of  them  manifest  much  interest  in  their  ies-. 
sons. 

DilTicult  as  it  is,  at  all  times,  to  keep  little 
children  in  order  and  quiet,  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  good  discipline  that  generally 
prevails;  and  fully  believe  this  school  has  been, 
and  will  be,  a  blessing  to  many  of  those  who 
attend. 

The  Girls'  School  has  received  a  full  share 
of  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Managers  ; 
and  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  gene- 
ral neat  and  cleanly  appearance  of  the  children, 
as  well  as  with  their  good  behaviour,  and  pro- 
gress in  their  studies.  They  appear  to  have 
made  good  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
them,  and  have  advanced  considerably  in  some 
of  the  branches. 

The  Manngers  have  always  deemed  it  im- 
portant, that  those  acquirements,  which  would 
be  the  most  useful  to  the  children  in  after  life, 
ought  to  be  steadily  pursued;  and,  conse- 
quently, spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography, 
and  arithmetic,  have  daimed  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  it  is  in  these  branches,  we  have 
marked  the  most  decided  improvement. 

We  believe  many  of  these  coloured  children 
in  their  acquirements,  will  compare  well  with 
those  more  favourably  circumstanced.  A  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  occupied,  by  sewing  in  the 
Girls'  School.  »t 

We  feel  encouraged  by  past  experience  to 
trust,  that  this  Association  has  been  a  blessing 
to  many  ;  and,  had  it  the  means,  might  be 
made  abundantly  more  so,  to  a  much  larger 
number. 

During  the  last  win'er  we  were  called  upon 
by  the  necessities  of  a  portion  of  our  charge, 
to  procure  shoes  for  (heir  comfort  ;  and  we  so 
expended  nineteen  dollars  and  seventeen  cents, 
being  part  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  for  clothing. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  the  In- 
fant School  (or  the  past  year  has  been  74  ; 
register  number  987.  There  have  been  ad- 
mitted 48  ;  of  which  six  were  re-admissions. 
Class  list  103. 

The  Girls'  School  has  been  attended  by  an 
average  of  :i2  pupils.  Register  number  467  ; 
admitted  38  ;  of  which  number  4  were  re-ad- 
missions.    Class  list  54. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

John  M.  Wiiitali,,  Cleric. 
Pliilad.,  Twulfth  uio.  311,  IS  17. 


Cf-O.SE  OF  THE  YEAR. 

'Tis  midniglit's  holy  hour — and  silence  now 

Is  broodinif  like  a  frcnlli-  s|iirit  o'er 

The  still  and  pulseless  world.     Hark  !  on  the  winds 

The  boll's  dec^p  tones  are  swcUinfr— 'tis  the  knell 

Of  the  departed  year.     No  funeral  train 

Is  swcepiii"  |.:"i-  y  t,  "II  yon  stream  and  wood, 

With  rrii  I    I  '  !  -'     I     'i',  iIh-  moonbeams  rest 

Like  a  p,  :  -nd— the  air  is  stirred 

That  tlo'iLf^  ^^)  slill  and  piaeidly  through  heaven, 

The  Spirits  of  the  Seasons  seem  to  stand. 

Young   Spring,   bright   Summer,  Autumn's   solon 

form, 
And  Winter  with  his  aged   loeks,  and  lireaihe 


In  mournful  cadenees  that  eome  abroad 

Like  tlie  tar  wind-harp's  wild  and  touehing  wail, 

A  melaneholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year 

Gone  Iroui  the  Earth  forever. 

'Tis  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.     Williin  the  deep 
Still  ehanibers  of  tlie  heart  a  spectre  dim, 
Whose  tones  are  like  the  wizard  voice  of  Time, 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  Ages,  points  its  cold 
And  soleiim  finger  to  the  beautitul 
And  holy  visions,  that  have  passed  away 
And  letl  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 
On  the  dead  waste  of  life.     That  spectre  lifts 
The  coffin  lid  of  Hope,  and  Joy,  and  Love, 
And.  bending  numrnlully  above  the  pale 
Sweet  forms,  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers 
O'er  what  has  pasi-eri  to  nothingness.     The  year 
Has  gone,  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 
Of  happy  dreams.     Its  mark  is  on  each  brow. 
Its  shadow  in  each  heart.     In  its  swift  course. 
It  waved  its  sceptre  o'er  the  beautiful — 
And  they  are  not.     It  laid  its  palid  liand 
Upon  the  strong  man — and  tlie  haughty  form 
Is  tallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
It  trod  the  hall  of  rtvelry,  where  thronged 
The  bright  and  joyons — and  the  tearlul  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded.     It  passed  o'er 
The  battle  plain,  where  sword,  and  spear,  and  sliield. 
Flashed  in  the  hght  of  mid-day — and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shivered,  and  the  grass, 
Gr.;en  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
Tlie  crushed  and  mouldering  skeleton.     It  came 
And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve, 
Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 
It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 
In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

Remorseless  Time — 
Fierce  Spirit  of  the  Glass  and  Scythe — what  power 
Can  stay  him  in  liis  silent  course,  or  melt 
His  iron  heart  to  pity  !     On,  still  on. 
He  presses,  and  forever.     The  proud  bird, 
The  condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 
Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 
The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane. 
And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home, 
Furls  his  broad  wings  at  nightfall  and  sinks  down 
To  rest  upon  his  mountain  crag — but  Time 
Iinows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  weariness, 
And  Night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 
His  rushing  pinion.     Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  Eaith,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  Sorrow — Cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water — Fiery  isles 
Spring  blazing  from  the  Ocean,  and  go  back 
'i'o  their  mysterious  caverns— Mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bald  and  blackened  clift's,  and  bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain — New  Empires  rise. 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries, 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Startling  the  nations — And  the  very  stars. 
Yon  bright  and  burning  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths, 
And  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  train. 
Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres  and  pass  away 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void — Yet  Time, 
Time,  the  Tomb  builder,  holds  his  fierce  career. 
Dark,  stern,  all  pitiless,  and  pauses  not. 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 
Upon  the  iiiarful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 

G.  D.  Prentice. 


The  Flood  in  f/""  Ohio.  —  Liberal  and 
Priiiseirort.il  1/  Conutict. — The  losses  by  the 
recent  flood  in  till  Ohio  river,  at  almost  every 
point,  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  mouth,  and  at  va- 
rious places  on  its  tributaries,  have  been  very 
great,  and  the  aggregate  loss  is  immense.  As 
^fcight  have  been  expected,  there  has  been  much 
sutiering  among  the  poor,  many  of  whom  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  rising  waters, 
glad  to  escape  with  their  lives  ;  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  general  distress  when  it 
is   known   that,   at  Cincinnati,   the   river   was 


fifty-lour  feet  and  a  half  above  low-water  mark. 
The  occasion  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  in- 
stances of  noble  generosity,  which  are  noted 
in  the  Cincinnati  papers: 

T.  &  J.  VV.  Gatr,  millers,  of  Aurora,  had 
several  hundred  barrels  of  flour  on  hand,  for 
which  they  were  offered  $5  per  barrel,  by  a 
man  who,  in  view  of  the  prospective  want  of 
provisions,  intended  to  speculate  in  the  article. 
T.  (k  J.  VV.  Gaff  refused  the  offer,  and  turn- 
ing to  their  clerk,  ordered  him  to  give  a  barrel 
to  any  poor  man  who  needed  it.  And  in  this 
way  dozens  of  barrels  were  given  to  the  ne- 
cessitous without  charge.  At  Lawrenceburgh, 
William  E.  Craft,  Esq.,  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
claimed to  the  houseless  and  needy,  "  Here 
are  my  warehouse  and  store — here  are  flour 
and  meat — come  and  take  what  you  need." 
And  his  clerks  dealt  out  to  them  as  they  came. 
Lewis  &  Eichelberger  caused  the  same  thing 
to  be  made  known  concerning  flour  at  their 
mill,  and  gave  away  to  the  destitute  and  un- 
fortunate more  than  KM)  barrels.  Barr  & 
Febiger  had  a  number  of  their  hogs  slaughter- 
ed, cut  up,  and  given  to  all  who  needed  and 
wished. — Fresb. 

The  Cherokecs. — Both  branches  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  adjourned  without  day  on  the 
■24th  of  November,  having  been  in  session 
from  the  4th  of  October.  Among  the  business 
transacted  was  an  additional  act  for  the  regu- 
lation of  a  high  school,  now  in  the  process  of 
erection  at  Tahlequah.  George  Hicks,  David 
Vann,  William  S.  Coodey,  David  Carter,  and 
William  P.  Ross,  the  last  named,  the  editor  of 
the  Cherokee  Advocate,  were  appointed  direc- 
tors of  the  school.  Among  the  appropriations 
by  Council  were  $2.'300  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  furniture,  &c.  for  the  high  school, 
$75W)  out  of  the  general  school  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  and  $3000  out 
of  the  orphan  school  fund  for  the  support  of 
orphans  for  the  year  1848. — Ibid. 

Quick  Work. — The  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal says  :  We  had  occasion  yesterday  to  tele- 
graph a  friend  whom  we  believed  to  be  in 
Philadelphia.  The  communication  was  leff  in 
the  office  in  this  city  about  ten  o'clock — sent 
to  New  York,  where  it  was  received,  copied, 
and  carried  to  Jersey  City,  where  it  was  for- 
warded to  Philadelphia.  Thejierson  address- 
ed was  hunted  and  reported  at  Carlyle,  uithin 
thirtij  miles  of  St.  Louis/  The  lightning  was 
again  called  into  requisition,  the  communica- 
tion forwarded,  the  person  found,  and  an  an- 
swer received  at  twelve  o'clock  !  Thus  was 
a  message,  under  those  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, transmitted  2500  miles  in  two 
hours  ! 

Demand  for  the  Bible. — The  American 
Bible  Society,  though  now  printing  about  70,- 
000  copies  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  a  month, 
840,000  a  year,  is  still  not  able  to  supply 
the  constantly  increasing  demand. — Lute 
Paper. 

W'c  should  know  the  difference  belwceii 
waiting  and  idling. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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Choking.— CUo\i\ng,  by  attempting  to  swal- 
low too  large  a  piece  of  I'ood,  may  usually  be 
overcome  by  taking  large  draughts  of  water, 
and  makin;:  great  efforts  to  swallow.  Some- 
times, if  a  bone  or  pin  be  near  the  top  of  the 
throat,  it  may  be  got  out  by  pushing  the  finger 
far  down,  and  hooking  it  up  with  the  nail. 
But  if  below  the  reach  of  the  finger,  the  best 
thing  to  try  for  immediate  relief  is  to  take 
some  crust  of  bread,  or  some  hard  apple  into 
the  mouth,  chew  it  coarsely,  got  down  two  or 
three  mouthfuls  without  swallowing  it  com- 
pletely, and  then  to  swallow  quickly  three  or 
four  gulps  of  water,  which  acts  like  a  rammer 
to  the  bread,  and  forcing  it  against  the  bone 
or  pin,  not  unfrequently  carries  it  down  into 
the  stomach,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  The 
buttons  and  other  small  matters  a  child  some- 
times swallows  are  rarely  attended  by  any 
troublesome  consequences,  although  the  source 
of  so  much  alarm  to  parents. 


THE  FRIEND. 


United  Stales,  the  principles  of  self-government  j  "'  Resolved,  That  we  agree  to  recede  all 
upon  which  our  federative  system  rests  will  be ;  the  territory  we  have  taken  from  Mexico  be- 
best  promoted,  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of ,  yond  the  Rio  Grande,  ujion  the  condition  that 
the  Constitution  be  observed,  and  the  conlcde-  jour  citizens  have  free  ingress  and  egress  into 
racy  strengthened,  by  leaving  all  questions  [  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California,  the  privi- 
concerning  the  domestic  policy  therein  to  the  j  lege  of  holding  land  and  exercising  their  reli- 
Legislnlures  chosen  by  the  people  thereof.  |gion,  and  of  carrying  on  trade  as  fully  as  any 
"  '  Resolved,  That  true  policy  requires  the  i  of  the  Mexican  citizens  of  those  provinces. 
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Philadelphia  Pocket  Diary  aed  Alma- 
nac, FOR  1848.  Published  by  Henry 
Loiigstreth,  No.  347  Market  street. 

We  have  looked  through  this  almanac,  and 
find  it  free  from  anything  rendering  it  unfit  for 
the  use  of  Friends. 

Our  paper  to-day  contains  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  "  The  Philadelphia  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children." 
We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this  Institution 
continues  to  do  good  among  the  children  of 
our  coloured  population;  and  would  draw  the 
attention  of  the  benevolent  to  the  declaration 


of  the  Managers,  where  they  say- 


VV'e  feel 


encouraged  by  past  experience  to  trust,  that 
this  Association  has  been  a  blessing  to  many  ; 
and  had  it  the  means,  might  be  made  abun- 
dantly more  so,  to  a  much  larger  number." 

It  may  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  older 
readers,  that  this  Association  hold  its  first 
meeting  in  1810  ;  and  was  for  a  series  of  years 
occupied  in  giving  instruction  to  ihe  destitute 
white  children  of  our  city  and  suburbs  ;  bul 
when  the  public  undertook  to  educate  them 
the  Association  turned  its  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  coloured  people  ;  and  since  the  year 
1822  it  has  instructed  many  thousand  of  these, 
giving  them  competent  school  learning,  to  en- 
able them  to  transact  the  common  business 
affairs  of  life. 

Being  limited  for  space  last  week,  we  omit- 
ted the  subjoined,  a  part  of  the  matter  in  rela- 
tion to  the  existing  war. 

The  following  resolutions  may  seem  to  show 
the  course  which  different  parties  purpose  tak- 
ing in  relation  to  the  Mexican  war.  None  of 
them  show  a  decided  aversion  to  the  antichris- 
tian  practice  of  war. 

"  Senator  Dickenson,  makes  the  following 
startling  proposition  : 

"  '  Resolved,  That  in  organizing  a  territo- 
rial government  for  territories  belonging  to  the 


government  of  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
its  political  and  commercial  relations  upon  this 
continent,  by  the  annexation  of  such  contigu- 
ous territory  as  may  conduce  to  that  end,  and 
can  be  justly  obtained  ;  and  that,  neither  in 
such  acquisition  nor  in  the  territorial  organi- 
zation thereof,  can  any  conditions  be  constitu- 
tionally imposed,  or  institutions  be  provided 
for  or  established,  inconsistent  with  the  rights 
of  the  people  thereof  to  form  a  free  sovereign 
State,  irith  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 

ginal  members  of  the  confederacy.'' 

'  Senator  Calhoun  has  spoken  for  the 
country  in  the  following: 

"  '  Resolved,  That  to  conquer  Mexico,  and 
to  hold  it  either  as  a  province  or  to  incorporate 
it  in  the  Union,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
avowed  object  lor  which  the  war  has  been  pro- 
secuted, a  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of 
the  government;  in  conflict  with  its  character 
and  genius  ;  and  in  the  end  subversive  of  our 
free  and  popular  institutions. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  no  line  of  policy  in  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  war  should  be  adopt- 
ed which  may  lead  to  consequences  so  disas- 
trous.' 

"  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Holmes,  of  South  Carolina,  has  introduced  a 
resolution  declaring,  in  substance,  the  inexpe- 
diency of  extinguishing  the  nationality  of  Mexi- 
co, and  dcclarmg  it  expedient  to  secede  all  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Rio  Grande,  on  condition  of 
t>ee  ingress  and  egress  for  our  citizens  into 
New  Mexico  and  California,  and  our  vessels 
into  the  ports  of  Mexico,  reciprocal  privileges 
in  trade,  and  the  privilege  of  constructing  Rail- 
roads to  San  Diego,  and  any  towns  in  New 
Mexico  and  California. 

"  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  has  also  introduced 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

"  '  Whereas,  The  confederacy  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  perfect  Union 
and  promoting  the  general  welfare,  it  becomes 
those  who  are  enti'usted  with  regulating  the 
Government  so  to  direct  its  movements  as  to 
perfect  that  Union  and  advance  that  welfare  : 

''  '  And  whereas,  the  prosperity,  felicity, 
safety,  and  perhaps,  national  existence,  are 
involved  in  the  invasive  war  we  are  now  pro- 
secuting against  our  sister  Republic  of  Mexico, 
this  important  consideration  should  lead  us  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  result 
in  doing  justice  to  Mexicjj^and  promoting  the 
lasting  welfare  of  the  United.  Slates.  There- 
fore be  it  .1 

"  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  for  the 
United  States  so  to  use  its  conquests  as  to  ex- 
tino-uish  the  national  existence  of  Mexico,  bul 
so  to  avail  itself  of  the  victories  it  has  achiev- 
ed, as  to  establish  by  treaty  stipulations  a  last- 
ing peace  wilh  Mexico  upon  the  basis  of  an 
entire  free  trade  between  the  two  Republics 
such  as  exist  between  the  several  States  of  this 
Union. 


Resolved,  That  a  further  condition  be 
the  right  of  entry  and  departure  of  our  ship- 
ping, both  national  and  domestic,  into  and 
froiTi  the  Mexican  ports,  as  unrestricted  as  in 
the  ports  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  with  all  the 
rights  of  breaking  btdk,  taking  in,  discharging, 
purchasing  and  selling  of  cargoes,  as  in  our 
own  ports. 

"  '  Resolved  further.  That  we  stipulate  for 
a  right  of  constructing  a  Railroad  fi-om  the 
United  States  to  the  harbour  of  San  Diego, 
and  to  any  town  in  New  Mexico  or  California. 

"  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa 
as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulation 
above  recited.' 


Rece 


RECEIPTS. 
of  J.  Thorn,  Washington,  N.  Y.,  S3 


26,  vi.l.  21  ;  of  J.  Walton,  from  P.  Carpenter, 
and  M.  D.  House,  West-town,  Pa.,  $2  each,  vol.  21  ; 
of  D.  P.  Griffith,  agent,  Browjisville,  Pa.,  from  W. 
Blacltburn,  L.  H.  Stanley,  J.  Cope,  and  W.  Darling, 
ton,  82  each,  vol.  21  ;  of  A.  Sjnilh,  Darlington,  Inda., 
S2,  vol.  21. 


WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


MABRrED,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Oblong, 
Duchess  county.  New  York,  on  Fourth-day,  the  27th 
of  Tenth  month,  1847,  JoNATirAN  Borland,  of  La 
Grange,  to  Mary  L.  Hoag,  daughter  of  Ira  Hoag,  of 
the  former  place. 

,   on   Fifth-day,   Twelfth    month    16th,    at 

Friends'  meeting-house.  Arch  street,  Francis  R.  Cope, 
to  Anna  S.,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Brown,  all  of  this 
city. 

,  on  Fourth-day,  29th  ult.,  at  Friends'  meet- 
Chester,  Pa.,  Edward  Taylor  Randolph,  of 


mg, 

this   city,  to    Mary 

Sharpless,  of  Water 


daughter  of  Henry   and    Ann 
ille,  Delaware  county. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  Web- 
ster, in  Downingtown,  on  the  30th  of  the  Eleventh 
month,  after  a  few  days  illness,  Mary  Downing,  aged 
72  years ;  a  member  of  Uwchland  Monthly  Meetirig. 
It  may  be  truly  said,  that  although  she  passed  a  life 
sharing  largely  in  the  vicissitudes  and  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  few  have  attained  the  years  allotted  her, 
who  have  left  a  brighter  example  of  meekness  and  re- 
signation. Early  in  life  she  had  been  taught  to  ex- 
perience the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  all  earthly  hap- 
piness, and  was  strengthened  to  choose  the  Lord  lor 
her  portion,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  for  the  lot  of  her 
inheritance.  In  this  knowledge  her  bereaved  chil- 
dren are  comforted  ;  and  although  deeply  sensible  of 
their  loss,  are  consoled  in  the  belief,  that  she  is  realiz- 
ing the  rewards  promised  those  who  have  passed  a 
well  spent  life. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Rclrospect,  aud  the  Remedy, 

In  the  present  day  of  deep  degeneracy,  it 
will  not  hurt  any  of  us  to  retrospect,  with  a 
desire  to  know  the  cause  of  our  declension  as 
a  religious  body.  The  most  prominent  reason 
that  prcsenis  to  my  mind,  is  the  individual  ne- 
glect of  past  opportunities,  offered  immediately 
or  instrumentally  ;  too  many  of  us  having 
hewn  out  cisterns  for  ourselves,  broken  cis- 
terns, that  can  hold  no  water. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  Israelitish  church, 
■we  may  remember,  that  rich  and  abundant 
blessings  were  to  be  poured  out  upon  that  fa- 
voured heritage,  if  they  would  comply  with  the 
commands  of  the  Most  High  ;  with  the  alter- 
native of  curses  upon  curses,  if  disobedient 
thereunto  :  holy  men  and  women  were  raised 
up  among  them  from  lime  to  time.  They  had 
their  priests  with  Urim  and  with  Thunnin'm  to 
teach  the  oracles,  and  the  revealed  will  of  their 
great  Caretaker  and  Preserver. 

It  is  instructive  to  follow  their  history,  their 
frequent  backsliding,  repentance  and  return, 
till  at  length  their  state  of  rebellion  waxed  so 
great,  their  eyes  were  so  blinded,  and  their 
hearts  became  so  hardened,  that  they  caused 
to  be  arraigned  and  crucified  the  Lord  of 
Glory,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  !  and  iVom 
being  the  chosen  people  of  God,  they  were 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  des- 
pised among  the  nations  of  men. 

I  conceive  the  main  cause  of  this  state  of 
things  among  them,  was  their  not  properly 
taking  heed,  and  enforcing  by  example,  the 
command  of  the  Highest,  conveyed  in  the  19lh 
verse  of  the  11th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy, 
viz.,  "And  ye  shall  teach  them  (His  words) 
your  children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 
by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up." 

George  Fox,  who  said  of  himself,  "  When  I 
came  to  eleven  years  of  age,  I  knew  pureness 
and  righteousness,"  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  a  proper  training  of  the  lambs 
of  the  flock.  He  writes  on  one  occasion,  "  I 
was  made  to  warn  masters  and  mistresses,  fa- 
thers and  mothers  in  private  families,  to  lake 
care  that  their  children  and  servants  might  be 
trained  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
themselves  should  be  therein  examples  and 
patterns  of  sobriety  and  virtue  to  them.  For 
I  saw  that  as  the  Jews  were  to  teach  their 
children  the  law  of  God,  the  old  covenant,  and 
to  train  them  up  in  it,  and  their  servants,  yea, 
the  very  strangers  were  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
among  them,  and  be  circumcised  before  they 
might  eat  of  their  sacrifices  ;  so  all  that  made 
a  profession  of  Christianity,  ought  to  train  up 
their  children  and  servants  in  the  new  cove- 
nant of  Light,  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  God's  sal- 
vation to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  nil  may 
know  their  salvation.  And  they  ought  to 
train  them  up  in  the  law  of  life,  the  law  of  the 
Spirit,  the  law  of  love  and  of  faith,  that  they 
might  be  made  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  of 
death." 

Our  early  Friends  laboured  and  suffered 
much  to  gain  liberty  of  conscience  ;  by  degrees 


this  great   boon   has  been   in   great  measure 
achieved. 

William  Penn  we  know  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  wilds  of  our  America,  where  he  has 
shown  to  the  world  that  it  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  calling  of  a  Quaker  minister,  to  be 
an  enlightened,  benevolent,  and  wise  adminis- 
trator  of  justice  and  law.  All  men,  even  the 
untutored  Indians  were  protected  in  their  natu- 
ral rights,  and  we  now  have  comparative  ease 
and  luxury. 

As  a  people,  perhaps  we  have  been  favoured 
above  any  other  since  our  rise  ;  besides  the 
high  profession  of  immediate  spiritual  guid- 
ance ;  from  time  to  time  we  too  have  had 
holy  men  and  women  raised  up  among  us,  to 
preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

Many  of  the  middle-aged  and  older  of  the 
present  day,  are  often  reminded  of  the  solemn 
meetings,  in  the  times  of  William  Savery  and 
Thomas  Scattergood,  and  a  worthy  host  of 
gifted  ones,  under  whose  ministry  they  had 
the  privilege  of  sitting. 

If  such  opportunities  had  been  improved 
aright,  would  there  not  be  very  many  wearing 
their  mantle,  and  bringing  forth  fruit  in  the 
field  of  labour,  from  which  those  dedicated 
servants  have  been  called  to  the  saints'  rest  ? 
And  oh  I  would  not  the  tremendous  schism  of 
lt<27  have  been  averted?  Being  dead  the 
righteous  yet  speak  in  the  records  left  behind 
them,  to  the  younger  in  our  community,  who, 
beside  immediate  access  to  the  Fountain  of 
purity,  have  these  with  other  bright  spirits 
since,  to  add  to  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  for 
the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  having  finished 
their  work  and  gone  to  the  realms  of  uncloud- 
ed day. 

And  although  things  have  long  worn  a  dis- 
couraging aspect  in  this  part  of  the  vineyard, 
and  the  plaintive  language  sometimes  presents, 
"  Oh  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest 
the  prophets,  and  stonest  them,  which  are  sent 
imto  thee,  how  ol'ten  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth 
her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
not  !  Behold  your  house  is  left  unto  you  deso- 
late,"— yet  it  will  not  do  to  sink  below  hope.  A 
groat  change  for  the  better  would  soon  be 
wrought  throughout  our  borders,  if  we  would 
all  take  proper  heed  to  the  following  extracts 
from  William  Penn's  Preface  to  George  Fox's 
Journal,  to  wit  : 

"  Wherefore  O  Friends,  turn. in,  turn  in,  I 
beseech  you.  Where  is  the  poison,  there  is 
the  antidote  :  there  you  want  Christ,  and  there 
you  must  find  him,  '  Seek  and  ye  shall  find.' 
I  testify  for  God :  but  then  you  must  seek 
aright  with  your  whole  heart,  as  men  that  seek 
for  their  lives,  yea,  for  their  eternal  lives  : 
diligently,  humbly,  patiently,  as  those  that  can 
taste  no  pleasure,  or  comfort,  or  satisfaction  in 
anything  else,  unless  you  find  Him,  whom 
your  souls  want,  and  desire  to  know  and  love 
above  all.  O  it  is  a  travel,  a  spiritual  travel  ! 
let  the  carnal  and  profane  world  think  and  say 
as  it  will.  And  through  this  path  you  must 
walk  to  the  city  of  God,  that  has  eternal  foun- 
dations, if  ever  you  will  come  there.  Well  I 
and  what  does  this  blessed  light  do  for  you  ? 
Why,  1.  It  sets  all  your  sins  in  order  before 
you;  it  detects  the  spirit  of  this  world,  in  all 


its  baits  and  allurements,  and  shows  how  man 
came  to  fall  from  God,  and  the  fallen  estate  he 
is  in.  2.  it  begets  a  sense  and  sorrow,  in 
such  as  believe  in  il,  for  this  fearful  lapse. 

"You  will  then  see  Him  distinctly  whom 
you  have  pierced,  and  all  the  blows  and  wounds 
you  have  given  Him,  by  your  disobedience  ; 
and  how  you  have  made  Him  to  serve  with 
your  sins,  and  you  will  weep  and  mourn  lor 
it,  and  your  sorrow  will  be  a  godly  sorrow. 

"  3.  After  this  it  will  bring  you  to  the  holy 
watch,  to  take  care  that  you  do  so  no  more, 
that  the  enemy  surprise  you  not  again:  then 
thoughts  as  well  as  words  and  works,  will 
come  to  judgment,  which  is  the  way  of  holi- 
ness, in  which  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  do 
walk.  Here  you  will  come  to  love  God  above 
all,  and  your  neighbours  as  yourselves." 
N. 


BURIALS. 

The  decent  interment  of  the  dead,  and  the 
holding  of  religious  meetings  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  early  objects  of  interest  to  Friends, 
when  gathered  to  be  a  separate  people.  Va- 
rious advices  on  the  subject  have  been  issued 
at  different  periods,  as  the  prevailing  weakness 
of  the  time, — either  symptoms  of  the  neglect 
of  decent  care  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  far  more 
to  be  feaied  tendency  on  the  other,  to  gratify 
the  pride  of  survivors  in  monumental  inscrip- 
tions— exhibited  themselves  in  our  grounds. 

In  17(16,  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  adopt- 
ed  the  existing  direction,  "  That  no  monuments 
either  of  wood  or  stone,  be  affixed  to  graves  in 
any  of  our  burial  grounds;  and  if  any  yet  re- 
main therein,  that  these  be  forthwith  removed, 
so  that  no  cause  of  uneasiness  on  this  ac- 
count may  exist,  or  partiality  be  justly  charge- 
able upon  us." 

This  wholesome  provision  has  been  in  the 
main  pretty  well  observed  ;  but  occasionally  in 
some  places,  pride,  under  the  cover  of  affec- 
tion, rears  some  little  memento,  which  is  suf- 
fered through  mistaken  tenderness  to  remain, 
until  another  and  another  shoot  up  around  it ; 
the  last  still  a  little  more  prominent  than  its 
predecessor.  The  attention  of  Friends  at 
length  becomes  drawn  to  the  growing  evil,  and 
the  necessity  of  its  removal  is  apparent.  But 
with  the  growth  of  the  custom  has  grown  up 
feelings  and  reasonings  which  have  to  be  met, 
and  pacified,  or  judged,  before  the  objection- 
able grave  marks  can  be  removed.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  Friends  in  several 
places;  where  a  firm  conduct  in  the  first  in- 
stance would  have  caused  little  cmbarmssment 
or  difficulty.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
first  weakness  opens  the  door  for  others. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  usual  custom  to 
bold  meetings  on  the  occasions  of  interments, 
and  these  were  possibly  sometimes  not  of  a 
very  edifying  character.  The  discipline  of 
1792,  which  has  since  been  continued,  pro- 
vides, "  In  order  that  meetings  may  not  be 
held  at  the  interment  of  our  deceased  members, 
in  a  customary  or  formal  way,  it  is  advised, 
that  the  proposal  for  holding  anv  such  meet- 
ing, be  previously  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  elders  and  overseers,  or  other  solid 
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Friends,  either  of  the  meeting  in  the  compass 
of  which  the  deceased  resided,  or  of  that  in 
which  the  interment  is  to  talce  place,  that  the 
counsel  or  mind  of  Truth  may  be  waited  for 
and  followed." 

The  practice  of  funeral  companies  gathering 
into  the  meeting-houses  for  a  set  meeting,  is 
much  less  observed  than  formerly  ;  and  where 
concerned  Friends  do  not  think  it  required,  it 
had  doubtless  better  be  omilled.  But  where  a 
real  concern  exists  in  the  minds  of  Friends  for 
such  an  opportunity,  the  cause  of  the  conven- 
ing would  have  a  tendency  to  solemnize  the 
mind  and  prepare  it  for  "  the  good  seed  of  the 
kingdom,"  if  the  great  Sower  should  please  to 
sow, — which  might  afterwards  spring  up  and 
yield  "  some  sixty  and  some  an  hundred  fold." 
We  have  had  ministers  in  our  Society  pecu- 
liarly gifted  and  called  to  the  service  of  labour- 
ing by  the  grave  side.  Arthur  Howell  was 
one  of  these;  and  his  short  sentences  and  so- 
norous voice,  I  could  almost  fancy  to  be  now 
ringing  in  my  ears.  Another  Friend,  pecu- 
liarly gifted  both  for  the  side  of  the  death-bed 
and  the  open  grave,  has  recently  been  called 
home. 

In  1729  it  was  "  recommended  that  one  or 
more  suitable  Friends  of  each  particular  meet- 
ing, be  appointed  by  Monthly  Meetings  to  at- 
tend at  funerals,  to  see  that  good  order  is  ob- 
served ;  and  that  the  corpse  be  removed  about 
an  hour  after  the  time  sot  for  meeting  at  the 
house." 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  this  duty  devolv- 
ed upon  those  set  apait  by  the  dilTerenl  Month- 
ly Meetings  for  granting  orders  of  interment  ; 
and  it  being  formerly  carefully  observed,  was 
found  to  be  a  profitable  regulation.  The  seri- 
ous countenances  and  weighty  demeanour  of 
plain  and  consistent  Friends,  though  a  very 
few  of  them  be  mixed  in  the  burial  company, 
cannot  but  have  a  restraining  tendency.  Yet 
this  direction  of  discipline  is  not  so  fully  com- 
plied with  now  as  would  be  best.  Burials 
sometimes  enter  our  grounds  with  not  a  single 
plain  Friend  in  the  company.  Our  ministers 
do  not  altend  them  as  Ibrmerly.  We  would 
lay  no  burthens  on  these;  in  times  like  the 
present  the  rightly  qualified  minister  has  much 
to  bear.  Yet  we  would  have  them  when  they 
hear  of  the  death  of  any  one  to  be  interred  in 
our  grounds,  to  take  up  the  language  of  dear 
Sarah  Cression  and  say,  let  me  consider  "  if 
my  Master  has  anything  for  me  to  do  there." 

It  was  anciently  advised  that  provision  on 
such  occasion  be  made  "  with  e.xemplary  mo- 
deration ;"  and  that  Friends  be  careful  "to 
demean  themselves  with  gravity  and  decen- 
cy;" and  these  are  obligatory  upon  us  now. 
There  has  a  practice  grown  up  of  late,  and  is 
probably  connected  with  the  distance  of  our 
Western  ground  from  some  parts  of  the  city, 
of  having  a  long  array  of  carriages.  This  has 
much  to  recommend  it  in  the  convenience  and 
comfort  it  afibrds  to  the  females  who  attend  on 
such  occasions,  when  the  estate  of  the  deceas- 
ed, or  the  family,  will  not  feel  the  loss  of  50 
or  60  dollars  which  it  creates  ;  but  the  poor 
man  does  not  like  to  be  singular — and  families 
that  really  cannot  afford  the  expense,  yet  in- 
cur it  because  others  have  done  so.  In  this, 
as  in  other  departures  from  moderation,  those 


who  can  afford  to  lay  out  money  liberally, 
must  set  the  example  of  simplicity — we  cannot 
expect  it  of  the  poor.  If  they  have  the  grace 
to  act  in  an  exemplary  manner,  their  poverty 
will  get  the  credit  of  it,  as  they  could  not  afford 
to  do  otherwise. 

It  is  not  in  the  matter  of  funerals  alone  we 
would  crave  our  wealthy  Friends  to  give  us 
the  aid  of  their  countenance.  In  this  country 
there  is  so  much  of  equality  in  our  feelings, 
that  no  one  wishes  to  lose  caste.  The  poor 
man  does  not  even  like  lo  read  by  his  rushlight, 
if  the  Friend  who  sits  on  the  same  bench  with 
him  at  meeting,  lolls  on  his  spring  sofa  beneath 
his  gas  light :  nor  be  cooped  up  in  his  dimi- 
nutive room  with  his  many  children,  while  his 
Friend  roams  thiough  his  portly  parlours  and 
charming  chambers  in  Asiatic  luxury.  We 
cannot  be  alike  in  these  respects,  yet  let  us 
all  reflect  that  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  be  taken  to  the  house  appointed  for  all 
living,  and  our  clays  mingle  in  undistinguish- 
able  parts  with  the  clods  of  earth  in  the  place 
of"  our  fathers'  sepulchres." 


For  "Tlle  Friend." 

Thomas  Scatterjood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  Trom  page  118.) 

Amongst  the  cotemporaries  of  Thomas 
Scattergood,  there  were  k\\  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  attached  as  George  Dillwyn.  They 
were  closely  banded  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel  ;  in  the  ministry  of  which,  they  labour- 
ed together  in  America,  and  in  Europe.  In 
these  travels  they  often  mutually  partook  of 
the  cup  of  silent  suffering,  and  at  seasons  were 
enabled  to  rejoice  in  sweet  unison  of  feeling. 

George  Dillwyn  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  26th  day  of  the  Second  month,  17;J8. 
His  parents  were  members  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  His  father  was  removed  by 
death  when  he  was  quite  young,  leaving  him 
to  the  sole  care  of  his  moiher,  who  was  en- 
abled through  the  Lord's  holy  assistance  to 
exercise  a  wise  and  restraining  influence  over 
him.  Her  watchful  careover  his  conduct,  and 
pious  concern  for  his  soul's  best  welfare,  were 
no  doubt  blessed  to  him,  yet  he  was  often 
thoughtless  in  his  actions  ;  and  at  times  little 
outward  evidence  could  be  seen  of  the  opera- 
tion of  that  principle  of  light  and  Truth,  which 
was  at  work  in  his  soul. 

He  manifested  a  strong  tendency  to  foppery 
in  dress,  and  a  great  fondness  for  vain  amuse- 
ments. These  no  doubt  often  grieved  the  heart 
of  his  mother,  and  caused  the  secret  prayer  to 
arise,  that  God  would  enamour  his  soul  with 
such  a  love  for  the  ornaments  of  the  Christian 
character,  and  such  a  taste  for  heavenly  re- 
freshment, that  all  outward  adorning  would 
appear  to  him  as  less  than  nothingand  vanity, 
and  all  earthly  pleasures,  as  trouble  in  disguise. 
Amongst  other  foolish  habits  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in  whistling.  When  Thomas  Gaw- 
throp,  that  honest  old  seaman,  was  on  his  sec- 
ond religious  visit  to  this  country,  in  the  year 
17.5.5  or  6,  he  was  sitting  at  the  dinner  table 
in  a  Friend's  house,  when  George  Dillwyn  en- 
tered the  room,  whistling  in  his  usual  thought- 
less manner.  Thomas  ceased  eating,  laid 
down  his  knife,  and  in  accents  of  strong  feel- 


ing said,  "  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  a  dove  to 
be  with  you  ;  and  now  you  make  my  heart 
sick  !"  This  short  sermon  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  lad-  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, and  it  was  remembered  and  repeated  by 
I  him  in  very  advanced  life. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  George  Dill- 
w)  n  was  in  Lancaster  for  a  short  time.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  following  Sccurrence  took 
[  place.  As  he  was  walking  in  the  street  one 
diiy,  he  beheld  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
province  approaching,  and  at  the  sight  an  in- 
timation was  inwardly  given  him,  '  1'hou  must 
address  him  in  the  singular  language.'  He 
had  not  yet  learned  to  take  up  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  despise  the  shame, — and  therefore 
he  met  the  dignitary  with  the  usual  salutation, 
"  How  do  you  do,  sir,"  as  he  bowed  his  head 
and  touched  his  hat,  with  that  flourish  of  the 
hand,  which  is  intended  to  say,  '  you  may 
consider  my  head  uncovered.'  Condemnation 
followed  in  the  mind  of  the  young  man  for 
this  compliance  with  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
in  opposition  to  the  sense  of  duty  which  had 
been  clearly  given  to  him.  In  anguish  of 
spirit,  he  paced  up  and  down  the  streets  des- 
pising himself  for  his  weakness  and  folly. 
Some  time  after,  he  again  met  the  Governor, 
and  in  a  vivid  feeling  of  his  past  troubles  for 
unfailhfulness,  he  touched  not  his  hat,  whilst 
the  simple  Quaker  salutation,  '  how  dost  thou 
do  ?' passed  from  his  lips.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  lile,  whilst  relating  this  circumstance, 
and  commenting  on  the  comfort  he  felt  for  this 
little  act  of  faithfulness,  he  said,  '  It  was  as  if 
a  pebble  had  been  removed  from  the  spring's 
mouth,  so  sweetly  did  the  stream  of  consola- 
tion flow,' 

In  the  latter  part  of  1759,  when  but  little 
more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  George 
Dillwyn  married  Sarah  Hill,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  then  entered  into  business,  in  which  he  met 
with  many  losses  and  disappointments.  Hon- 
est in  principle,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  pay 
every  one  of  his  creditors  in  full,  which  by 
dint  of  economy  and  retrenchment  he  effected. 
During  these  temporal  trials  which  beset  his 
path,  and  which  helped  to  drive  him  to  the 
Fountain  of  love,  for  comfort,  an  honest  Me- 
nonist,  who  loved  him,  and  was  anxiously 
concerned  for  his  best  interest,  one  day  thus 
accosted  him.  '•  Georgey,  I  heard  de  was  in 
drouble,  and  I  was  very  glad  of  it!"  The 
speaker  no  doubt  had  learned  from  heartfelt 
experience  that  trouble  springeth  not  '  out  of 
the  ground,'  that  it  is  '  whom  the  Lord  loveih 
he  chasteneth,'  and  that  it  still  remains  to  be 
a  truth  that  '  acceptable  men'  are  tried  '  in  the 
furnace  of  aflliction.' 

Now  the  trials  of  life  began  more  and  more 
lo  press  upon  him,  his  inward  desires  after  ho- 
liness grew  stronger  and  stronger.  Through 
the  effectual  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
process  of  regeneration  was  carried  on,  and  in 
that  closely  proving  season,  he  witnessed  a  pre- 
paralion  for  entering  upon  the  exercise  of  a 
gift  in  the  ministry,  which  the  Lord  .lesus 
Christ  had  conferred  upon  him.  This  was  in 
the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Some  of  his  friends  were  slow  to  receive  the 
conviction  that  ho  was  really  an  anointed 
minister;  but  as  he  endeavoured  patiently  to 
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keep  to  his  gift,  his  heavenly  Master  made  way 
for  him,  and  removed  one  by  one  the  fears  and 
the  prejudices  which  at  first  prevailed  against 
him. 

He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  mercy 
which  had  been  extended  to  him,  and  in  look- 
ing back  over  the  many  sins  and  corruptions 
which  had  marked  his  youthful  years,  he  was 
ready  to  query,  "  If  I  am  accepted,  who  can 
be  lejected  ?"  Feeling  the  universality  of  the 
love  of  God  to  every  soul  which  he  had  cre- 
ated, and  remembering  his  own  deliverance, 
no  wonder  that  he  should  often  be  led  to  treat 
thereon  in  his  ministry.  Indeed,  so  emphati- 
cally did  he  declare  that  God  willeth  not  the 
death  of  him  that  dieth, — so  earnestly  set  forth 
the  sufficiency  of  the  means  of  grace  and 
salvation,  for  the  redemption  of  all,  that  some 
mistook  him,  and  a  fear  that  he  was  tending 
to  "  Universalism,"  was  one  of  the  causes 
which  prevented  full  unity  with  him  for 
a  time.  As  way  was  made  for  him  in  the 
minds  of  his  fi  lends,  he  was  soon  called  abroad 
to  travel  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  One  of 
his  first  visits  of  any  length  was  through  the 
Southern  Slates,  with  Samuel  Emien  and 
Thomas  Scatlergood,  the  latter  of  whom  had 
not  then  opened  his  mouth  as  minister. 
Whilst  on  this  journey  he  wrote  a  letter  to  bis 
fnend  H.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract : 

"Fairfax,  Twelfth  mo.  20th,  1778. 

"  Dear  Friend  : — Thy  atlectionate  lines  of 
Twelfth  month  4th  received  by  our  beloved 
Samuel  EmIen,  were  truly  acceptable,  and 
comfortable  to  me  ;  not  only  because  they  fur- 
nished me  a  late  account  from  home,  but  as 
they  informed  me  of  thy  visit  to  the  two  Quar- 
terly Meetings.  The  effect  of  such  instances 
of  sympathy,  with  the  present  stale  of  our 
Zion,  and  dedication  of  heart  to  the  service  of 
her  immortal  King,  is  more  extensive  than  we 
in  the  moments  of  solitary  dejection,  are  capa- 
ble of  believing.  Her  real  mourners  are  for 
the  most  part  hidden  l>om  the  eyes  of  superfi- 
cial observers,  and  some  under  the  veil  of  a 
washed  face,  and  anointed  head,  never- 
theless behold  her  waste  places  with  secret 
sorrow,  and  are  wailing  in  them,  under  a 
humble  sense  of  their  own  inability  to  repair 
them,  u|ion  the  all-sufficient  Helper,  whose 
gracious  purpose  it  is,  in  the  time  that  he  has 
set  to  favour  her,  to  comfort  them  all, — to 
make  her  wilderness  as  Eden,  and  her  desert 
as  a  garden  of  delights,  wherein  joy  and  glad- 
ness, thanksgiving,  and  ihe  voice  of  melody 
will  be  found,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  mur- 
muring and  repining  thought.  May  our  miiirls 
be  turned  from  all  inferior  objects,  and  her 
prosperity  become  the  principal  subject  of  our 
concern  and  prayer,  that  when  the  days  of 
mourning  may  be  ended,  and  she  again  ar- 
rayed in  her  beautiful  aitire,  we  may  be  num- 
bered wilh  those  thai  will  he  made  to  sbout 
for  joy  because  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in 
the  midst  of  her." 

Although  his  services  were  generally  accept- 
able to  Friends,  George  often  experienced  limes 
of  desertion,  and  conflict,  in  which  he  was  buf- 
feted by  Satan.  iJuring  one  of  these  sea-ons, 
he  was  HI  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  in  wbicli 
a  Friend  from  England  spoke  encouragingly 


to  his  state,  as  he  thought,  yet 
able  to  lay  hold  of  it,  and  could  derive  no  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  therefrom.  After  meeting 
he  wandered  about  the  streets,  disconsolate, 
and  apparently  without  any  other  purpose, 
than  an  endeavour  to  escape  from  himself. 
VV  ithout  knowing  whither  he  was  going  he  had 
approached  William  Wilson's  door,  and  upon 
recognizing  the  place,  concluded  to  go  in,  and 
see  that  worthy  elder.  As  he  entered  the  door, 
William  cried  out  in  a  cheerful  voice,  "  George 
Dillwyn,  thou  art  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
see.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Sam- 
uel Emlen,  who  says,  '  Give  my  love  to  dear 
George  Dillwyn,  and  tell  him,  we  know  in 
whom  we  have  believed.'  "  This  message 
from  his  dear  companion,  came  to  the  soul  of 
the  mourner  in  the  very  spirit  of  true  Gospel 
ministry,  reviving  his  faith,  anmialing  his  love, 
and  awakening  gratitude  and  praise.  The 
clouds  of  gloom  fled  away, —  and  once  more  in 
hope  and  confidence  he  could  look  towards  ihe 
Lord's  holy  habitation.  Trials  and  exercises, 
be  held  to  be  needful  for  all  Christian  travel- 
lers, but  particularly  for  ministers  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Speaking  on  this  subject  to  one  who  had 
ihen  recently  been  called  to  that  service,  he 
said,  "  Just  so  far  as  we  have  gone  into  the 
wilderness,  can  we  sympathize  with  those  who 
have  a  thorny  path   to  tread." 

Under  date  of  Fourth  month  19,  1781,  in 
writing  to  a  Friend,  George  mentions  that  he 
had  heard  thai  Hannah  Cathrall,  to  whom  he 
was  closely  united,  was  about  leaving  home  on 
religious  service.  George  thouoht  that  she 
and  Rebecca  Jones  who  resided  wilh  her,  were 
both  of  them  too  much  addicied  to  stay- 
ing at  home,  to  be  quite  faithful  in  the  exercise 
of  the  gift  committed  to  them.  With  this  be- 
lief, he  adds  in  his  leller,  "  I  believe  it  would 
rejoice  many  if  both  she  and  her  valuable 
yoke  fellow,  would  now  and  then,  I  mean 
more  frequently  than  they  do,  make  such  ex- 
cursions ;  and  not  keep  the  '  Garden  inclos- 
ed' so  tmir.h  in  ihe  cellar." 

During  the  troubles  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution he  thus  wrote  to  a  Friend,  Fifth  month 
8lh,  1781  :  "We  were  yesterday  invited  to 
the  burial  of  Edmund  Hollinshead.  but  it  being 
our  Monthly  Meeting,  and  the  day  inclement, 
few  went  from  Burlington  to  it.  Indeed,  such 
changes  don't  appear  to  make  the  same  im- 
pression on  our  minds  now,  as  in  serener  days. 
They  rather  look  like  escapes  from  approach- 
ing storm  ;  and  our  concern  for  the  departed  is 
lost  in  apprehension  for  the  living. — I  under- 
stand our  Friends  David  Brooks  and  compan- 
ion [Thomas  Scaltergood],  are  returned  to 
you.  If  opportunity  permits,  please  to  remem- 
ber me  kindly  to  them.  I  trust  reflection  on, 
and  the  peace  consequent  of,  their  obedience 
10  the  Divine  will,  in  the  little  service  of  love 
they  have  been  engaged  in,  will  render  the 
cup  of  bitter  waters  they  may  have  to  partake 
of  in  reluming  homewards,  more  ihan  tolera- 
ble." 

The  enemies  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia, 
having  made  a  new  attack  on  the  Society, 
(Jporge  thus  wrote,  Seventh  monlh  31,  1781. 
"  We  have  heard  of  your  new  trial,  and  some 
here  have  not  been  entirely  without  a  sense  of 
feeling.     It  seems  as  if  much   depended   on 


your  leaving  the  labouring  oar  altogether  in 
the  assailant's  hands,  firmly  occupying  the 
stronghold  of  patient  suffering,  and  minding 
your  own  business.  The  Lamb  and  his  fol- 
lowers will  have  the  victory  at  last,  though 
the  heathen  may  be  permitted  for  a  time  to 
rage,  and  the  people  imagine  many  vain 
things." 

In  1784,  George  Dillwyn  left  America  with 
the  unity  of  his  Friends  to  pay  a  religious  visit 
in  England  ;  in  which  country  he  principally 
resided  for  the  next  eighteen  years.  His-wife, 
a  valuable  woman  and  true  hel|)  meet,  accom- 
panied him.  It  has  been  pleasantly  said,  that 
when  he  was  about  starting,  she  went  into  the 
men's  Monthly  Meeting  at  Burlington,  where 
they  then  resided,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the 
meeting  whether  she  had  belter  accompany 
him  or  not,  saying,  "  I  am  resigned  to  go  or 
stay  ;  but  I  believe  I  am  most  resigned  to  go." 
Resignation  wilh  a  strong  choice  left,  is  about 
as  far  as  most  ol  us  attain  in  this  world. 


Pride  and  HwniUly. —  I  never  yet  found 
pride  in  a  noble  nature,  nor  humility  in  an  un- 
worthy mind.  Of  all  trees,  I  observe  that  God 
hath  chosen  the  vine — a  low  plant,  that  creeps 
upon  the  helpful  wall;  of  all  beasts,  the  soft 
and  patient  lamb  ;  of  all  fowls,  the  mild  and 
guileless  dove.  When  God  appeared  to  Mo- 
ses, it  was  not  in  the  lofty  cedar,  nor  the  stur- 
dy oak,  nor  the  spreading  plane,  but  in  a  bush 
— a  humble,  slender,  abject  bush.  As  if  He 
would,  by  these  elections,  check  the  conceited 
arrogance  of  man.  Nothing  procureth  love 
like  humility  ;  nothing  hale  like  pride. — Felt- 
ham's  Resolves. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  M'arder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  Ihe  Month.  — 
W'illiam  Hilles,  Franklbrd  ;  James  Thorp, 
Frankfbrd;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  N. 
Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. —  Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


DiKD,  on  Fourth-dav,  the  20th  ult.,  Mary  Master, 
widow  of  William  Miistcr,  in  the  7Sth  year  of  her 
afre.  She  was  a  meinl)er  of  the  Northern  District 
Monthly  Meeting:  of  Friends,  Philadelphia,  and  amid 
many  trying  circumstances  jjave  proof  of  lier  allegi- 
ance to  the  Saviour  of  men.  Having  acknowledged 
him  on  earth,  and  her  sins,  wc  trust,  being  blotted  out 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  the  comfortable  persuasion 
is  felt,  that  she  also  was  acUnowledged  before  his  Fa. 
llicr  and  the  holy  angels. 
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considered. 

(roncludcil  from  page  122.) 

"  But  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  mysterious  recesses  conceal  anything 
more  attractive  than  what  is  already  known 
and  visited  by  e.xplorers.  It  is  true  that  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
San  Francisco,  contain  here  and  there  magni- 
ficent tracts ;  regions  which  invite  the  wander- 
er from  the  East,  over  thousands  of  leagues, 
to  bask  under  a  softer  climate,  amidst  a  grand- 
er vegetation  than  even  his  own  mother  coun- 
try can  furnish.  Nevertheless,  we  slill  retain 
the  doubts  expressed  in  a  former  Number, 
upon  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question, 
whether  emigration  en  masse  will  be  directed 
to  that  quarter  from  the  eastward  for  a  very 
long  period  to  come,  even  should  the  Ameri- 
cans acquire  California,  as  by  this  time  ihey 
possibly  have  done.  We  read  much  of  the 
colonization  of  Oregon  in  their  newspapers  : 
nevertheless,  it  seems  that  most  of  the  Cew  set- 
tlers as  yet  established  in  that  quarter,  are  not 
regular  farmers,  but  hunters  and  trappers,  who 
have  tired  for  a  while  of  their  wandering  life, 
and  taken  up  the  axe  and  spade  with  the  usual 
readiness  of  their  countrymen  ;  but  who  are 
pretty  sure  to  quit  them  again,  so  soon  as  the 
fit  of  civilization  passes  off.  The  caravans  of 
emigrants  which  have  reached  it,  have  in  many 
instances  gone  through  extremilies  of  privation 
and  sufTering.  Miseries,  such  as  Indian  tribes 
flying  from  starvation  out  of  their  dispeopled 
hunting-grounds,  or  African  clans  from  the 
razzias  of  civilized  conquerors,  have  rarely 
endured,  are  voluntarily  borne  by  wandering 
colonies  of  Anglo-Americans  in  the  mere  spi- 
rit of  adventure.  It  is  not  long  since  a  party 
of  five  women  and  two  men  arrived  at  an  out- 
post in  California  :  they  were  the  survivors  of 
sixteen,  and  had  lived  for  weeks  on  the  bodies 
of  their  dead  companions.  The  party  had 
been  sent  forward  for  assistance  by  a  band  of 
emigrants  who  had  been  surprised,  with  their 
families  and  cattle,  by  the  snow  in  the  Sierra, 


under  which,  no  doubt,  they  lie  buried.  Our 
astonishment  at  ihe  extraordinary  energy,  and 
no  loss  extraordinary  restlessness  of  character, 
by  which  these  obstacles  are  overccme,  may 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  enormous  impe- 
diments which  they  offer  to  the  advantageous 
extension  of  American  empire  to  the  Pacific. 

" 'J  he  wide  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
will  therefore  present,  in  the  course  of  years, 
the  aspect  of  an  immense  pastoral  country, 
resembling  Australia  and  the  slates  of  La 
Plata  in  modern  times.  Such,  at  least,  must 
be  its  general  character,  though  diversified  by 
the  cultivated  valleys  of  its  great  rivers. 
Among  the  many  varieties  of  industry  to 
which  the  versatility  of  American  genius  has 
been  applied,  the  rearing  of  stock  has  hitherto 
been  the  least  favourite.  It  is  not  a  natiunal 
pursuit.  It  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  un- 
favourable climate  of  New  England  and  New 
York  :  and  is  perhaps  the  least  forward  branch 
of  agriculture  throughout  the  States.  Although 
population  lias  begun  to  spread  over  the  prai- 
ries for  the  last  twenty  years,  scarcely  a  be- 
ginning appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  art 
of  turning  them  to  that  purpose  which  they  are 
iO  peculiarly  calculated  to  serve.  But  the 
ime  must  arrive  wl;on  these  plaius  sluiii  be- 
come the  greatest  sheep  and  cattle  farms  of 
the  world — swarming  with  domesticated  ani- 
mals, as  they  once  swarmed  with  wild,  before 
the  hunters  of  the  East  had  made  a  solitude 
of  them,  and  introduced  that  interregnimi  of 
desolation  which  now  prevails.  The  Indians, 
ndeed,  must  first  have  disappeared,  or  be  in 
some  way  reclaimed  from  their  predatory  ha- 
bits ;  but  the  former  catastrophe  seems  fast 
approaching.  The  addition  of  this  new  com- 
ponent part  to  the  existing  members  of  the 
reat  Republic  may  give  rise  to  some  curious 
political  speculations.  It  should  seem  that 
this  species  of  industry  cannot  be  carried  on — 
at  least,  it  never  has  been — except  by  large 
proprietors  of  flocks  and  herds;  and  the  pasto- 
ral form  of  society  has  ever  partaken  of  the 
patriarchal.  Even  in  the  wild  republics  of 
South  America,  the  free  Guacho  lives  in  a  sort 
of  clannish  dependence  on  the  great  proprie- 
tors. Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  con- 
rary  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Anglo- 
American  race  ;  and,  should  the  present  form 
of  the  Republic  last  so  long,  it  will  be  curious 
e  how  a  polity,  whose  extreme  elasticity 
already  enables  it  to  comprehend  the  traders 
and  manufacturers  of  the  East,  the  formers  ofi 
he  North-west,  and  the  sugar  and  cotton  | 
planters  of  the  South,  within  the  same  volun-  i 
tary  association,  will  be  affected  by  the  iutro-  i 
duction  of  an  element  so  new,  and  so  uo!ikej 
anything  at  present  included  in  its  dominion.  I 
'  But  the  iireat  Federation  has  withstood 
Is  quite  as  severe.     While  the  combination  | 


of  surrounding  political  circumstances  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  is  only  on  the  threshold  of 
its  momentous  destiny,  llicfre  is  a  force  and 
profusion  of  lii'e  in  all  it:  functions  which  be- 
speaks it  equal  to  the  occasion.  Without  ap- 
parent root  in  the  soil,  without  any  hold  on 
traditional  observance,  such  as  ancient  monar- 
chies possess;  without  that  strength  in  its 
executive,  by  which  newer  political  bodies 
usually  seek  to  supply  their  want  of  moral 
power;  it  has  already  withstood  tempest  after 
tempest,  and  outlived  successive  prophets  of 
ruin.  A  mere  handlul  of  provinces,  casually 
united  in  resistance  to  England,  aud  on  the 
point  of  falling  to  pieces  when  the  necessity  of 
resistance  ceased,  it  acquired  at  that  critical 
moment  a  new  constitution,  which  knit  the 
disjointed  members  together.  A  second  war, 
undertaken  against  the  will  of  one-third  of  its 
component  states,  appeared  to  threaten  it  afresh 
with  dissolution  ;  it  ended  in  strengthening  the 
Union,  through  a  new  infusion  of  national  spi- 
rit, and  by  rousing  a  common  sentiment,  which 
absorbed  sectional  jealousies  and  passions. 
Next  came  the  consummation  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  the  democratic  party  in  their  long 
struggle  with  the  federalists — a  "ictory  which 
.seemed  to  threaten  with  speedy  destruction  the 
bond,  which  it  had  been  the  principle  of  the 
latter  to  vindicate  and  maintain.  But  Provi- 
dence overruled  this  danger  also  to  a  contrary 
issue  ;  for  the  state  authorities,  which  could 
not  long  have  endured  the  stricter  yoke  intend- 
ed by  the  federalists,  submitted  easily  to  the 
modified  control  which  the  disciples  of  .Jeffer- 
son vested  in  the  central  government.  The 
nation  overflowed  across  the  bounding  Alle- 
ghanies,  and  spread  over  the  wide  valley  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  it  was  pronounced  by 
friends,,  as  well  as  enemies,  that  the  extension 
of  empire  would  inevitably  lead  to  disruption. 
Contrary  to  all  anticipation,  this  very  exten- 
sion has  preserved  the  unity  of  the  Republic. 
The  growing  separation  of  North  and  South, 
divided  in  interest,  and  hostile  in  feeling,  was 
prevented  from  coming  into  direct  collision  by 
the  introduction  of  the  new  Western  States. 
This  third  and  powerful  element  kept  the 
others  together  in  compulsory  harmony;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  every  subsequent  addition 
has  tended  to  strengthen  the  fabric  rather  than 
to  bring  it  down.  The  wider  the  dominion  of 
the  federation  spreads,  the  greater  the  number 
of  local  interests  and  populations  comprehend- 
ed within  its  boundary,  the  less  appears  to  be 
the  probability  that  any  particular  local  inter- 
est can  threaten  the  r;eneral  weal — that  dis- 
sensions between  particular  sections  are  des- 
tined to  endanger  the  security  of  the  Union. 
It  has  withstood  the  shocks  of  commercial 
distress,  and  the  extravagance  of  commercial 
prosperity  ,•  it  has  not  been  enfeebled  by  the 
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impulse  given  to  party  spirit  under  a  long  and 
idle  peace;  it  seems  to  ciioouiiter  no  material 
danger  from  tiie  questionable  successes  ot  a 
war  of  invasion  and  of  conquest ;  for  wars 
waged,  like  those  of  the  Carthaginians,  by 
hired  armies  and  jealously-controlled  generals, 
are  not  very  likely  to  produce  a  Ccesar  or  Na- 
poleon. As  far  as  human  sagacity  can  fore- 
see, the  clouds,  which  enveloped  the  birth  of 
the  confederacy,  have  cleared  away.  There 
is  no  peculiar  political  danger  now  impending, 
which  has  not  been  incurred  and  surmounted 
already,  and  of  which  American  statesmen 
cannot  estimate  the  amount,  and  may  not  be 
expected  to  guard  against  the  shock.  Yet  the 
changeful  aspect  of  the  limes  fills  the  mind  of 
the  calmest  observer  with  misgivings  ;  and, 
while  he  gazes  with  admiration  and  awe  on 
the  portentous  fabric  of  American  greatness, 
lie  shrinks  from  founding  any  confident  specu- 
lations on  its  permanence.  There  is  a  secret 
enemy  within,  who  noiselessly  saps  the  strong- 
est institutions.  If  the  North  American  re- 
public should  fall  to  pieces  in  our  day — and 
we  believe  that  every  friend  to  human  happi- 
ness must  now  wish  the  catastrophe  averted — 
it  will  probably  be  neither  from  conquest  nor 
defeat,  external  prosperity  nor  adversity,  but 
from  moral  weakness  at  home.  The  corrup- 
tion of  the  administrative  departments  of  a 
government  is  one  of  that  class  of  evils  which 
nre  submissively  endured  for  many  years,  un- 
til they  appear  to  have  become  a  part  of  the 
very  constitution  of  society  ;  but  against  which, 
sooner  or  later,  public  indignation  suddenly 
rises,  shattering  to  pieces  the  whole  edifice  in 
its  impatience  of  the  rotten  materials.  It  is 
not  for  strangers  to  estimate  the  real  amount 
and  pressure  of  danger  of  this  description  on 
the  institutions  of  a  foreign  country.  They 
can  but  compare  and  balance  the  statements  of 
native  observers  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  they  are 
bound  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  exag- 
gerations both  of  honest  patriots  and  disap- 
pointed partisans.  Nor  would  we  willingly 
give  vent  to  the  gloomy  anticipations  which 
must  inevitably  arise,  were  we  \a  adopt  too 
literally  the  descriptions  given  by  Americans 
themselves,  of  the  recent  workings  of  some  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  their  system.  For 
the  day,  which  shall  see  that  vast  dominion 
parcelled  out  between  independent  and  jarring 
states,  imitating,  with  ampler  means  and  fiercer 
resolutions,  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  wretched 
republics  of  Spanish  descent — however  that 
day  may  be  invoked  by  oppressed  neighbours 
and  by  political  enemies — will  retard,  for  gene- 
rations to  follow,  the  progress  of  America, 
which  is  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  its 
widest  and  freest  field  of  action. 


Mont  Blaiir.— Aftcmpts  to   Rcuch  its  Summit. 

;c..nli]iweJ  fr„]i.  imgc  123.) 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1786,  six  guides  of 
Chamouny  made  another  attempt  to  gain  I  he 
sumiriit,  but  were  unsuccessful.  'I'liere  was 
one  of  their  number,  however,  .lames  lialma, 
who  had  joiund  them  against  their  desire,  and 
who  was  llii;rt!orc  not  on  good  terms  with  the 


I  rest.  On  their  return,  in  consequence  of  this 
ill  feeling,  he  walked  by  himself  and  kept  at 
some  distance  from  the  others  to  search  for 
crystals  in  a  rock.  When  he  wished  to  re- 
■join  them,  or  at  least  follow  their  traces  on  the 
jsnow,  he  could  not  find  ihem.  In  the  mean- 
jtime  a  storm  of  hail  and  snow  came  on,  and 
j  being  afraid  to  proceed  alone  in  the  midst  of 
I  these  deserts  in  a  storm,  and  at  the  approach 
of  night,  he  concluded  to  squat  down  in  the 
snow  and  there  patiently  wait  till  the  cessation 
of  the  storm,  or  the  coming  of  daylight.  He. 
suHered  much  from  the  hail  and  cold  ;  but  to- 
wards morning  .the  weather  cleared  up,  and  as 
he  had  the  whole  day  to  return,  he  determined 
to  spend  part  of  it  in  endeavouring  to  find  out 
a  way  by  which  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
might  be  attained.  Nor  was  he  unsuccessful ; 
he  found  a  place  of  more  easy  access  than  any 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  ;  but  he  did 
not  venture  to  try  the  ascent  alone.  lie  de- 
termined to  keep  his  discovery  a  secret  until  a 
suitable  opportunity  should  present  for  making 
it  known.  On  his  return  to  Chamouny,  he 
was  seized  with  illness,  occasioned  by  the  fa- 
tigue and  exposure  he  had  endured  on  the 
mountain.  He  was  attended  by  Dr.  Paccard, 
a  physician  of  the  place  ;  and  to  him,  in  grati- 
tude for  his  prolessional  services,  he  commu- 
nicated his  discovery,  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  conduct  him  to  the  summit.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  7th  of  Eighth  month,  they  set 
out  from  Chamouny,  and  spent  the  night  on 
the  mountain  of  La  Cote.  Starting  again  at 
three  o'clock  next  morning,  they  pursued  their 
route  to  the  dome  of  Goute,  and  passed  under 
the  middle  dome  towards  the  east,  along  a 
ridge  which  lies  on  the  left  of  the  summit. 
Here  Dr.  Paccard  was  almost  deterred  by  the 
cold  and  fatigue  from  pursuing  the  enterprise ; 
but  encouraged  by  Balma  to  proceed,  and  fre- 
quently walking  sideways  to  shelter  their  faces 
I'rom  the  piercing  wind,  they  at  length,  at  about, 
six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  attained  the  sum- 
mit, having  been  15  hours  in  ascending  from 
the  mountain  of  La  C6te.  They  remained 
half  an  hour  on  a  spot  which  no  one  before 
tliem  had  been  able  to  reach.  Their  faces 
were  excoriated,  their  lips  were  swelled,  and 
iheir  sight  was  greatly  debilitated  by  the  re- 
flexion from  the  snow.  Their  provision  and 
ink  froze  in  their  pockets,  the  temperature  be- 
ing I82  degrees  of  Farenheit.  And  here  we 
may  reniarlc,  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  abstrac- 
tion of  heat  and  moisture  occasioned  by  the 
extreme  rarity  and  dryness  of  the  air,  tITe 
same  degree  of  cold  produces  much  more  stri- 
king efliscts  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain  than 
in  I  he  plains  below. 

In  the  Eighth  month,  1787,  Saussure  en- 
couraged by  Dr.  Paccard's  success,  set  out 
from  Chamouny,  accompanied  by  a  servant 
and  Ifl  -uidcs,  and  providrd  with  a  tout,  phi- 
is.  Tiny  passcil  ihc  first  ni.L:ht 
I'  Ihc  iiioi'iril;iiu  of  La  Cole.  The 
next  morning  the  (liiricnll  and  dangerous  part 
of  their  jiMinicy  cnmiiieiicod,  for  their  route 
lay  across  an  iccsficld  intersected  by  large, 
deep,  irregular  crevices,  which  it  was  often 
difficult  to  cross  except  by  natural  bridges  of 
snnw,   and    lhe<e   were   somclimes   pxtrcnw^lv 


commouat 
on  the  tup 


frail  and  suspended  over  awful  abysses.  One 
of  ihe  guides  had  neuily  perished  here  the  day 
before,  while  he  with  two  others  were  engaged 
in  exploring  the  passage.  Hapjiily  they  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  tie  themselves  together 
with  a  long  rope.  The  one  in  front,  it  ap- 
pears, had  advanced  over  a  wide  and  deep 
chasm,  on  one  of  the  snow-drift  bridges,  and 
the  other  two  were  Ibllowing  him  when  the 
snow  gave  way  under  the  one  in  the  middle, 
and  left  him  suspended  between  his  two  com- 
panions. Saussure  and  his  retinue  passed 
near  the  opening  through  which  this  man  had 
fallen,  and  shuddered  at  the  danger  in  which 
the  poor  fellow  had  been  involved.  The  difR- 
I'uliies  they  had  to  encounter  in  this  valley  of 
ice,  and  the  winding  road  it  was  necessary  to 
take  through  it,  occasioned  their  being  three 
hours  in  crossing  it,  although  in  a  straight 
line  its  breadth  is  little  more  than  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile. 

In  passing  over  the  frail  snow  bridges  sus- 
pended across  the  numerous  crevices  in  the 
ice,  they  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  of  the  guides  went  first,  tied  together  by 
cords  with  about  5  or  6  feet  distance  between 
them.  The  others  followed  two  by  two,  hold- 
ing their  slicks  by  the  ends,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  their  feet,  each  endeavouring  to  place  his 
(hot  exactly  and  lightly  in  Ihe  traces  of  the 
one  before  him.  While  the  party  was  stand- 
ing at  the  edge  of  one  of  these  openings,  rest- 
ing themselves  and  admiring  its  depth,  Saus- 
sure's  servant  let  the  stand  of  his  barometer 
fall.  It  glided  down  the  side  of  the  opening, 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  finally 
stuck  in  the  opposite  side  at  a  considerable 
depth  below.  "  I  felt  a  very  lively  movement 
of  concern,"  says  Saussure,  "because  it  not 
only  served  as  a  prop  to  the  barometer,  but 
also  to  a  compass,  a  telescope,  and  several 
other  instruments  which  fastened  on  it.  In  a 
moment  some  of  my  guides,  sensible  of  my 
concern  offered  to  go  for  it  ;  but  as  my  fear  of 
exposing  them  to  too  much  danger  prevented 
my  consenling,  they  protested  there  was  no 
danger,  and  innnediately  one  of  them  passed 
a  cord  under  his  arm,  and  the  others  letting 
him  down  to  where  it  was,  he  drew  it  away 
and  brought  it  back  in  triumph.  I  had  a  dou- 
ble uneasiness  during  this  operation  :  first  the 
danger  of  the  suspended  guide;  next,  as 
we  were  within  view  of  Chamouny,  from 
whence  with  a  telescope  all  our  movements 
were  perceivable,  I  thought,  that  if  at  this  mo- 
ment our  friends  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  us, 
they  would,  without  doubt,  think  that  one  of 
us  had  fallen  into  the  abyss,  and  that  the  others 
were  getting  him  up.  1  have  been  since  in- 
formed, that  happily  at  this  moment  they  were 
not  looking  at  us." 

They  continued  iheir  ascent  till  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  halted,  and  exca- 
valed  a  place  in  the  snow  for  their  tent.  Hero 
I  hey  passed  the  second  night,  about  12,750 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Soon  after 
limy  began  to  sleep  they  were  awakened  by 
the  noise  of  an  enormous  avalanche,  which  fell 
and  covered  part  of  the  declivity  that  they 
were  to  climb  on  their  route  to  the  summit. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  they  pur- 
surd  the  ascent  in  [daces  frequently  90  steep, 
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Ihat  the  guides  were  obliged  lo  hew  out  slcps 
with  a  hatchet.  After  a  very  slow  progress 
and  frequent  hulls  for  breath,  (tlieir  respiration 
being  very  difficult  owing  to  the  rarity  of  the 
air,)  thoy  reached  the  summit  at  ahout  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Here  they  remained 
four  hours  and  a  half,  enjoying  a  most  sub- 
lime and  extensive  prospect,  and  making  a 
variet}' of  useful  and  interesting  experiments. 
They  observed  the  suri-ounding  mountains,  not 
in  regular  lines  and  continued  ridges,  as  they 
appear  when  viewed  from  the  |)lain  ;  but  in  the 
most  irregular  groups  and  insidaled  masses, 
connected  indeed  at  their  bases,  yet  distinct 
in  their  forms,  and  separalod  at  their  summiis. 
In  this  elevated  position,  the  air  being  about 
half  as  dense  as  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  they 
Experienced  great  diffictdty  of  respiration, 
which  was  increased  by  the  slighlest  exertion, 
by  a  stooping  posture,  and  by  the  use  of  wine 
or  brandy.  'I'hey  were  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued fever,  and  tormented  with  a  burning 
thirst;  felt  no  appetite  for  food,  no  relish  for 
strong  liquors,  no  relief  in  any  thing  but  in 
draughts  of  fresh  water.  About  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  they  began  to  descend  ;  lodged 
that  night  among  the  snows  of  the  mountain, 
ubout  1300  feet  lower  than  on  the  preceding 
night,  at  a  place  which  S.iussure  named  '  The 
Happy  Return  ;'  and  arrived  next  morning, 
without  any  accident,  at  the  valley  of  Cham- 
ouny.  Having  taken  the  precaution  to  wear 
veils  of  black  crape,  their  faces  were  not  exco- 
riated, nor  their  sight  debilitated. 

A  few  days  after  Saussure's  expedition, 
Beaufoy,  an  Englishman,  succeeded  in  a  simi- 
lar attempt ;  but  on  account  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  chasms  in  the  ice  it  was  accomplished 
with  greater  difficulty. 


English  and  A7ncrican  Ships. — The  fol- 
lowing appears  in  a  late  number  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  : — "  It  is  a  strange 
fact,  that  while  we  have  many  English  ships 
in  port,  American  vessels  obtain  6d.  and  9d. 
per  barrel-bulk  more  freight  than  they  do. 
An  English  merchant  offered  the  other  day  on 
'Change,  3s.  6d.  per  barrel-bidk  to  an  Ameri- 
can owner,  who  could  not  take  the  flour;  and 
an  English  captain  standing  by  offered  to  take 
it  at  3s.,  and  then  at  2s.  9d. ;  but  the  merchant 
would  not  accept  his  offer.  There  was  no 
particular  objection  to  this  English  captain  or 
his  vessel,  but  the  general  unpopularity  of  them 
all.  The  English  people  at  home  ought  to 
know  how  it  is  that  Americans  are  getting 
such  great  advantages  over  them,  that  they 
may  remedy  the  evil  if  they  please.  The 
complaints  we  hear  made,  first,  are  against  their 
ships  ;  and  second,  against  the  captains  and 
crews.  The  ships  it  is  said,  are  not  so  well 
put  together,  nor  of  so  good  timber.  But  the 
chief  difficulty  is  the  bad  repute  which,  either 
truly  or  falsely,  has  fallen  upon  the  capla' 
and  crews  during  the  two  or  three  months  in 
which  so  many  English  ships  have  been  here. 
The  report  is  spread  that  English  captains  and 
their  ctews  are  intemperate  ;  for  this  reason 
there  is  no  certainty  that  a  ship  will  go  to  sea 
after  she  is  loaded,  or  that  the  captain,  mates, 


or  crew  can  be  found  in  a  condition  to  do  bu- 
siness. It  is  said,  that  after  the  news  of 
O'Connell's  death,  a  good  many  British  cap- 
tains were  drunk  for  two  or  three  days,  by 
way  of  a  wake  for  O'Connell.  These  are  the 
stories,  and  the  English  ships  will  do  little 
here  until  ihe  matter  is  cleared  up.  The  Ame- 
rican captains  and  mates  are  now  universally 
sober  business  men.  They  are  now  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  so  much  superior  to  the  repu- 
tation which  the  English  have  acquired,  that 
merchants  and  underwriters  make  a  difi'ei-ence 
which  must  drive  the  English  from  the  ocean, 
unless  they  get  a  better  character.  We  hof)e 
they  will  do  so.  There  will  be  business 
enough  to  occupy  all  the  ships  which  can  be 
found  at  leisure.  We  should  be  glad  to  con- 
vince all  the  nations,  that  unless  ihey  join  the 
temperance  cause,  they  cannot  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  world  with  the  cold-water  men. 
A  man  who  is  liable  lo  be  innnanned,  to  make 
himself  a  fool,  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  ;  and  he 
will  not  be,  if  temperate  men  can  be  procured 
at  any  price.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Ame- 
rican merchant  vessels  are  now  under  the  con- 
trol of  '  total  abstinence.'  If  there  be  any 
such  English  ships,  it  would  give  me  much 
pleasure  to  publish  their  names,  and  so  get 
them  better  freiglits."  Can  all  this  be  true? — 
inquires  a  Scotch  editor. 

A  ChiJd^n  Qiieslion. — The  discussion  of  the 
Oregon  question  had  assumed  its  most  serious 
aspect,  when  a  British  ship,  the  "  Earl  of  Eg- 
linton,"  was  driven  ashore  on  the  island  of 
Nantucket,  and  six  of  her  crew  perished  in  the 
waves,  in  presence  of  hundreds  of  the  island- 
ers, notwilhstanding  the  most  desperate  exer- 
tions to  save  them.  Some  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  the  town  were  ibremost  in  the  efforls 
to  rescue  the  drowning  men  from  the  terrible 
surge.  They  vied  wilh  the  hardy  whalemen 
in  venturing  into  the  surf,  each  with  a  rope 
fastened  round  his  body,  by  which  he  was  lo 
be  drawn  ashore  the  moment  he  had  got  hold 
of  one  of  the  shipwrecked  mariners.  Several 
of  the  English  sailors  were  thus  drawn  almost 
senseless  upon  Ihe  beach,  where  they  were 
caught  up  in  the  arms  of  strong  men,  and  con- 
veyed into  the  town.  Every  door  was  open- 
ed, and  every  fireside  ready  for  their  reception  ; 
and  warm  clothes,  and  warm  sympathies,  and 
every  comfort,  ihat  kindness  could  dictate, 
were  in  profuse  requisition  to  make  them  at 
home.  The  details  of  the  disaster  were  re- 
hearsed, and  all  the  hnir's-breadth  escapes  of 
those  on  ship  and  shore.  An  eminent  mer- 
chant, who  had  perilled  his  life  in  the  surf  in 
plucking  from  ilj  fierce  eddy  a  struggling 
sailor,  was  relating  his  adventure  at  his  fire- 
side, with  his  little  daughter  on  his  knee,  when 
the  little  thing,  looking  into  the  father's  face, 
with  its  earnest  eyes  full  of  tears,  asked,  in  all 
the  simplicity  of  a  child's  heart,  "  Why  did 
the  people  work  so  hard  to  save  the  British 
sailors,  if  Ihey  want  to  go  to  war  and  kill 
them?"  It  was  a  word  fitly  spoken;  audit 
passed  around  from  house  to  house,  and  from 
heart  to  heart,  and  many  were  made  thought- 
ful by  the  child's  question. — Elihu  Burritt. 


From  Cbamt>er9  s  Jourael. 

Truman  Henry  Safford.* 

This  is  the  name  of  a  boy,  now  ten  years 

age,  who,  if  he  lives,  and  continues  lo  enjoy 
menial  and  corporeal  hcalih,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
America  has  ever  produced.  He  is  not  one 
of  those  "  prodigies"  in  whom  a  single  facully 
is  developed  to  a  preternatural  extent ;  for  his 
general  talent  is  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  his 
aptitude  for  malhemalics.  He  has  both  the 
will  and  the  power  to  ham  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  his  success  cannot  by  any 
means  be  ascribed,  as  in  other  cases,  to  the 
collcciive  energies  of  his  mind  being  turned 
into  a  single  channel. 

He  was  born  at  Royalton,  Windsor  county, 
Vermont,  on  the  6lh  of  January,  1836.  flis 
father  is  a  farmer,  and  a  person  of  consider- 
able intelligence  ;  and  both  his  parents,  during 
he  earlier  portion  of  their  lives,  were  instruc- 
ors  of  youth.  From  his  Aillier  he  appears  to 
have  inherited  his  passion  for  mathematical 
studies,  and  from  his  mother  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, so  exquisite, 

Tliat  one  might  almost  say  his  body  thought," 
n  Ihe  first  year,  he  was  so  delicate,  so  fra- 
gile, that  perhaps  no  other  mother  could  have 
reared  him;  but  from  the  wan,  unearlhly  lips 
of  the  infant  there  came  questions  that  mado 
the  listeners  start  and  thrill  by  their  preterna- 
tural intelligence.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  come 
into  the  world  with  a  craving  for  knowledge, 
which  he  waited  only  for  the  gift  of  speech  to 
"  wreak  upon  expression."  But  it  was  not  till 
his  third  year  that  the  grand  bias  of  his  mind 
was  suspected  ;  nor  did  this  fully  develop  ilself 
till  three  years  after.  Flis  parents  had  already 
amused  themselves  with  his  power  of  calcula- 
ting numbers;  but  one  day  now,  as  we  are 
told,  he  "  remarked  to  his  mother,  that  if  he 
knew  how  many  rods  it  was  round  his  father's 
large  meadow,  he  could  tell  the  measure  in 
barleycorns.  When  his  father  came  in,  she 
mentioned  it  to  him  ;  and  he,  knowing  the  di- 
mensions of  the  field,  made  a  calculation,  and 
told  the  bi)y  it  was  1040  rods  ;  the  lad,  after  a 
few  minutes,  gave  617,7tiO,  as  the  distance  in 
barleycorns,  '  in  his  head,'  as  the  phrase  is." 

This  was  sufficiently  remarkable  in  a  child 
of  six  years  of  age  ;  but  before  his  eighth  year, 
he  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  the  famous  Zerah 
Colburn's  powers,  and  had  answered,  in  fifteen 
minutes,  all  the  questions  which  more  recently 
made  the  reputation  of  a  negro  boy,  detecting 
three  mistakes  either  of  the  press  or  the  boy. 
But  these  feats  were  not  achieved — and  this  is 
the  most  promising  fact  in  his  history — by  the 
kind  of  intuition  usually  observable  in  such 
cases,  but  by  means  of  study  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  he  improved  rapidly  by  ipractice, 
and  lost  proportionately  when  he  neglected  the 
cultivation  of  his  powers.  At  this  time  he 
acquired  from  books  some  knowledge  of  alge- 
bra and  geometry,  and  appeared  to  possess, 
"in  addition  to  the  power  of  performing  lengthy 

•  In  vol.  19  of  "The  Friend,"  page  87,  was  insert. 
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cnlculatioiis  in  his  head,  Uie  higher  power  of 
comprehending  and  solving  abslruso  and  diffi- 
cult questions  in  tlie  various  branches  of  ma- 
themHlics." 

He  was  now  altackod  by  typhus  fever;  and 
an  incident  of  his  illness  is  related  which  ex- 
hibits at  once  his  passion  for  such  studies  and 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  nervous  tempera- 
ment. "  When  the  alarming  crisis  of  h'is  d 
ease  had  passed,  and  he  was  slowly  recovering, 
he  plead  most  affectingly  wilh  his  mother  Ibi 
Day's  Algebra  and  his  slate.  His  mother, 
aware  of  his  extreme  nervousness  and  irritabi- 
lity at  the  time,  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
gratify  than  lo  refuse  him,  and  gave  him  the 
algebra  and  slate.  He  immediately  commenced 
making  a  long  statement,  which  extended 
nearly  across  the  slate  ;  but  before  he  could 
finish  it,  his  little  hand  failed,  his  pencil  drop- 
ped, and  giving  up  in  despair,  he  burst  into 
tears,  and  wept  long  and  billerly."  After  his 
recovery,  Hution's  Maihematics'and  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematics  were  added  to  his  few 
books,  and  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  he  studied 
hard.  In  the  following  spring.  Dr.  Chester 
Dewry,  a  mathematician  well  known  tlirough- 
out  the  United  States,  writes  of  him  thus:  — 
"  He  is  not  one  of  the  calculators  by  instinct, 
if  I  may  use  the  language,  but  a  real  regular 
reasoner,  on  correct  and  established  principles, 
taking  the  easiest  and  most  direct  course.  As 
he  had  Hulton's  Mathematics,  and  wanted 
some  logarithms,  his  lather  told  me  he  com. 
puted  the  logarithms  from  1  to  60  by  the  for 
mula  given  by  Hulton,  which  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  the  same  in  a  table  of  logarithms 
for  the  same  number  of  decimals.  He  is  a 
wonderful  boy.  His  mind  seems  bent  on  the 
study  of  mathematics,  and  he  takes  his  books 
about  with  him,  that  he  may  study  some  every 
day.  He  was  also  much  interested  in  three 
Jectures  on  chemistry,  that  he  attended.  He 
seems  very  able  to  make  a  praclical  applica- 
tion of  his  knowledge.  His  mind  is  too  active  ; 
and  when  roused  in  the  night,  or  made  wake- 
ful by  his  nervous  lemperamenl,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  arrest  the  current  of  hia  thoughts 
on  some  interesting  calculation.  The  study 
of  mathematical  relations  seems  to  be  amuse- 
ment to  him." 

He  was  now  taken  to  Hanover,  where  he 
saw  for  the  first  time  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  and  mathemalicil  instrumenls.  The 
sight  made  the  poor  norvnns  student  wild  wilh 
excitement  ;  and  w\\'n  taken  away,  he  was 
drowned  in  tears.  On  returning  home  from  a 
little  tour,  in  Ihe  course  of  which  he  had  been 
inlrofluced  lo  various  scientific  men,  and  had 
his  library  enriched  by  several  useful  acquisi- 
tions, he  set  about  constriicling  an  almanac, 
which  was  actually  put  to  press  in  the  autumn 
of  184-5,  having  been  cast  when  its  author  was 
just  nine  yars  .■iml  a  half  old.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Im-  c  .j.-nlaii  d  Cur  different  almanac 
calendars— one  for  Cnu-inuiiti,  which  was  pub- 
lished with  a  portrait;  one  for  Phiiad'lpliia  ; 
one  for  Hoslon  ;  and  one  for  his  nalivc  Ver- 
mont. "  While  getting  up  the  Cineiuuali  one, 
he  became  much  abslracted  in  his  manner, 
wandered  about  with  his  head  down,  lalking 
to  himself,  &c.,  as  is  his  manner  while  origi- 
nating new  rules.     His  falher  approached  him, 


and  inquired  what  he  was  doing,  and  found 
that  he  had  (jnginaled  a  new  rule  for  gelling 
moon  risings  and  sellings,  acccmipanied  wilh 
a  table  which  saves  full  one  fourth  ol'ihe  work 
in  casting  moon  risings.  'J'his  rule,  wilh  a 
number  oi'  others  for  calculating  eclipses,  is 
preserved  wilh  his  manuscript  almanacs  in  the 
library  of  Harvard  University."  This  alma- 
nac was  placed  upon  a  par  by  scientific  men 
wilh  Ihe  works  of  malliematicians  of  mature 
years;  and  the  wonderful  boy,  who  saw  two 
editions  of  his  book  sold  almost  immedialelv — 
one  of  7ii00,  and  one  of  17,000  copies— be- 
came at  once  a  public  charncler. 

"  Not  satisfied,"  says  H.  W.  Adams  of  him 
at  this  time,  "  wilh  the  old,  circuitous  process- 
es of  demonstration,  and  impatient  of  delay, 
young  SufFord  is  constantly  evolving  new  rules 
for  abridging  his  work.  He  has  found  a  new 
rule  by  which  lo  calculate  elipses,  hitherto  un- 
known, so  far  as  I  know,  to  any  mathemati- 
cian. He  told  me  it  would  shorten  the  work 
nearly  one-third.  When  finding  this  rule,  for 
two  or  three  days  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
trance.  One  morning  very  early  he  came 
rushing  down  stairs,  not  stopping  to  dicss  him- 
self, poured  out  on  his  slale  a  stream  of  fig- 
ures, and  soon  cried  out,  in  iho  wildness  of  his 
joy,  '  Oh,  falher,  1  have  got  il — I  have  got  it ! 
Ii  comes — it  comes  !'  " 
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A  Word  ta  the  Unfaithful, 

ON    THE    ATTENDANCE    OP    MEETINGS. 

I  have  not  been  as  faithful  in  attending  meet 
ings  in  time  past,  as  I  have  been  of  late  ;  hav- 
ing formerly  let  little  things  prevent  me  from 
assembling  wilh  my  dear  Friends  for  the  pu 
pose  of  Divine  worship.  1  have  been  favoured 
to  see  the  great  danger  there  is  in  the  neglect 
of  this  great  duly.  The  sorrow  I  have  expe- 
rienced for  my  unfaithfulness  is  beyond  expres- 
sion ;  and  [  have  felt  and  desire  to  feel  truly 
thankful  lo  my  dear  Heavenly  Father  for  his 
merciful  dealings  with  me  ;  and  am  olien  exer- 
cised on  account  of  ihe  great  neglect  of  num- 
bers in  attending  Ihe  afternoon  meetings,  where 
there  are  so  many  vacant  seats.  In  seeing 
these,  the  query  has  arisen  in  my  mind.  Why 
is  it  so?  Why  are  these  precious  seasons  so 
neglected  ?  May  each  one  of  us  turn  our 
niiuds  iuwaid,  and  endeavour  to  feel  whether 
we  arc  fulfilling  our  duly  in  this  respect.  Il 
we  are  not  faithful  in  these  things,  how  can 
we  expect  lo  be  able  to  fulfil  our  various  du- 
ties? My  dear  Friends,  we  cannot  deceive 
that  all  penetrating  Eye,  from  which  nothing 
can  be  concealed !  We  mi^  deceive  man, 
bul  we  cannot  deceive  God  !  for  all  things  arc 
known  lo  him. 

I  fear  there  has  been  very  serious  loss  sus- 
tained by  this  great  neglect;  and  desire  to 
impress  it  on  the  minds  of  my  dear  friends, 
ihat  strict  atlcntion  lo  ibis  duly  will  not  hurt 
any  of  us.  We  cannot  be  loo  careful  in  this 
respect.  The  enemy  of  our  soul's  salvation  is 
ever  ready  to  slip  us  out  of  the  path  of  duly, 
ind  lead  us  into  ihe  wilderness,  that  we  may 
not  dwell  in  the  Light.     Yea,  ho  would  keep 


us  in  darkness  :  but  we  must  be  cunlinually  on 
the  watch — one  day  will  not  do  for  another. 
We  have  evidence  daily  that  the  manna  of 
yesterday  is  not  food  for  !o-day. 

Quite  lately  1  was  at  meeting  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  much  weakness  of  body  and  mind  ; 
rather  in  a  state  of  poverty,  which  at  times  is 
our  lot.  In  the  afternoon  I  concluded  to  stay 
at  home  ;  yet  did  not  led  easy  ;  then  I  consi- 
dered il  a  little  further,  and  something  so  quick 
passed  through  my  mind,  which  seemed  lo  say, 
I  can  lose  nuthing,  by  going,  but  1  might  by 
staying  away.  Then  1  knew  what  to  do.  I 
went  to  meeting  ;  and  it  proved  a  very  preci- 
ous one  lo  me ;  and  I  was  made  to  rejoice  that 
I  was  there,  and  returned  refreshed  and  com- 
forted. One  dear  Friend  spoke  with  such 
weight,  that  it  seemed  to  sink  deep  into  the 
mind;  and  the  solemnity  that  overspread  the 
meeting,  and  the  tender  feeling  which  he  ma- 
nifested in  speaking,  made  it  a  precious  season 
indeed,  not  lo  be  forgoiten,  or  considered  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  our  hearts;  his  commu- 
nicalion  being  worthy  of  faithful  attention. 

May  we  seek  earnestly  for  the  water  of  life, 
and  ihe  bread  that  cometh  from  God  which 
can  nouri?h  the  soul  up  lo  everlasling  life. 
May  we  dwell  deep,  and  keep  low  and  humble 
in  Ihe  sight  of  the  most  High  God,  and  be 
more  faithful  to  dwell  inward,  not  so  much 
outward, — for  that  will  not  bring  us  to  the 
Light  and  Life  of  Chri^t. 

A.  B.  C. 

Selected. 
EARTH'S   CHILDREN   CLEAVE  TO  EARTH 

BY  WILLIAM    CULLEN   BRYANT. 

Earth's  cliildrcn  cleave  to  eartli :  her  frail, 

Decaying  children  dread  decay. 
Yon  wreath  of  mist,  that  leaves  the  vale., 

And  lessens  ill  the  morning  ray — 
Look,  how,  by  mountain  rivulet, 

It  lingers,  as  it  upward  creeps. 
And  clings  to  fern,  and  copsewood  set 

Along  the  green  and  dewy  steeps  : 
Clings  to  the  fragrant  kalniia,  clings 

To  precipices  filled  with  grass. 
Dark  maples  where  the  wood-thrush  sings, 

And  bowers  of  fragrant  sassafras. 
Yet  all  in  vain  :  it  passes  still 

From  hold  to  liold  ;  it  cannot  stay  ; 
And  in  the  very  beams  that  fill 

The  world  with  glory,  wastes  away. 
Till,  parting  from  the  mountain's  brow, 

It  vanishes  from  human  eye. 
And  that  which  sprang  of  earth  is  now 

A  portion  of  tlie  glorious  sky. 

The  World. 

An  undue  altachinent  lo  the  world,  and  an 
mmod<'ralc  concern  about  lawful  ihiiigs,  may 
be  reckoned  among  iho  great  hindrances  to 
spiritual  prosperity.  Things  in  themselves 
awful,  nay,  commendable  and  necessary,  be- 
come snares  when  they  engage  too  much  of 
our  attention.  Groat  care  should  dwell  upon 
he  minds  of  parents,  to  make  it  fiilly  evident 
o  their  children  that  ihcy  are  much  more  de- 
sirous that  they  should  possess  an  heavenly, 
ban  an  earthly,  inheritance;  more  concerned 
hat  their  souls  may  be  adorned  wilh  the  graces 
of  the  Holy  S|)iril,  than  that  their  bodies  shotdd 
appear  finely  decked  wilh  outward  ornaments. 
Children   arc  very  likely  to  value  that  which 
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they  see  is  preferred  by  their  pareiUs,  whether,  been  made  in  navigable  streams,  in  the  con- 
it  be  the  things  of  the  world,  or  religion.  How  struclion  of  railroads,  canals  and  bridges,  by 
much  then  depends  upon  them  for  the  promo- 1  the  money  misapplied  and  worse  than  wasted 
tion  of  Truth  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,!  in  carrying  fire  and  sword  into  the  Mexican 
both  as  respects  the  present  time,  and  genera- j  territory. 

tions  to  come;  as  fully  appears  by  the  Lord's  "A  very  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
testimony  concerning  Abraham.  "And  the i Allegheny  City  was  held  on  the  16th,  to 
Lord  said,  Shall  1  hide  from  Abraham  ihe! consider  means  of  promoting  ihe  construction 
thing  which  I  do?  I  know  him,  that  he  willjof  the  Central  Railroad.  Among  the  resolu- 
command  his  children,  and  his  household  alter  tions  adopted  is  the  following: 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,|      "  '  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opin- 


io do  justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hath  spo- 
ken of  liim."  Let  us  take  notice  how  earnest 
Abraham's  concern  was,  even  for  the  child  of 
the  bondwoman,  when  he  said,  "  Oh,  that  Ish- 
mael  might  live  before  thee."  He  did  not  say, 
Let  him  be  a  great  man  in  this  world  ;  to  live 
to  this  world,  and  receive  the  honours  thereof; 
but,  "  Live  before  Thee." 

Constant  and  warm  endeavours,  with 


cries   to   God   that    His    blessing   may   attend  i  pjeiion  of  the  road, 


ion  of  this  meeting,  that  the  improvements  now 
making  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  to  di- 
vert the  trade  and  travel  from  these  cities  by 
the  Lake  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  on  the  other,  imperatively 
demand  the  prompt  and  vigorous  action  of 
the  united  credit  of  the  cities  and  county  of 
Allegheny,  in  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania^Railioad 
Company,  to  the  extent  of  a  million  of  dollars, 
in  order  to  secure  the  certain  and  speedy  com- 


them,  may  prove  efleclual  to  the  preservation 
of  our  children.  This  should  begin  very  early, 
even  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  to  distinguish 
what  pleases,  or  what  displeases  their  parents. 
That  which  is  likely  to  have  the  greatest 
influence  upon  their  tender  minds,  is  a  steady 
circumspect  example,  in  a  self-denying  con- 
duct before  Ihem  :  which  will  beget  reverence, 
and  honourable  thoughts  in  children,  concern- 
ing those  whom  Providence  has  placed  over 
them. 


The  Mines  of  Mexico. — A  very  common 
error  exists  in  this  country,  as  regards  the 
mines  in  Mexico.  The  usual  impression  is, 
that  because  the  produce  is  in  actual  gold  and 
silver,  the  result  must  be  enormously  profit- 
able, and  that  when  fifteen  or  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  are  thus  dug  out  of  the  earth,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  that  much  clear  profit.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  do  not  yield,  on  an  average, 
as  much  profit  on  the  capital,  labour,  and  ex- 
penses as  a  lead  or  iron  mine ;  and  we  venture 
the  assertion,  that  there  is  actually  more  pro- 
fit, in  hard  dollars,  from  the  coal  mines  of 
the  United  States,  than  on  all  the  precious  me- 
tals annually  produced  in  Mexico.  Hundreds 
of  gigantic  fortunes  have  been  sunk,  and  thou- 
sands of  individuals  ruined  in  working  the 
mines  of  Mexico. — Prcsb. 


"  It  usually  happens,  that  in  times  of  peace 
and  outward  prosperity,  the  church,  like  a 
river  whose  channel  is  enlarged,  loses  as 
much  in  depth,  as  it  gains  in  breadth." 

Knowledge  is  grateful  to  the  mind  as  light 
is  to  the  eyes — yet  both  may  hurt. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  destruction 
of  life  and  property  produced  by  war,  to  con- 
template the  useful  arts  and  improvements  of 
the  country.     What  vast  changes  could  have 


The  Lehigh  Coal  Trade.— The  Lehigh 
coal  trade,  like  that  of  (he  Schuylkill  and  other 
regions,  has  been  very  active  this  year,  and 
comparing  the  shipments  of  the  present  with 
those  of  the  previous  year,  there  is  found  to  be 
an  excess  in  favour  of  1847,  of  120,970  tons. 
The  total  shipments  from  the  several  collieries 
for  1846,  were  523,002  tons,  and  for  1847, 
643,972  tons.  This  increase  is  not  less  gra- 
tifying in  the  evidence  it  atTords  of  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  the  citizens  of  Lehigh, 
and  the  expanding  mineral  resources  of  the  re- 
gion, than  in  the  fact  that  the  business  has 
been  prosecuted  without  any  of  those  interrup- 
tions and  drawbacks  which  have,  in  former 
years,  retarded  its  progress,  disappointing  the 
expectations  and  embarrassing  those  who  were  | 
engaged  in  it. 

"  The  lumber  trade  of  the  Lehigh  has  also 
been  prosecuted  with  energy  during  the  present 
year,  and  a  comparison  of  the  shipments  show 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  1,103,023  feet." 

"  The  SchvylUll  Coal  Trade  for  1847.— 
The  near  approach  of  the  close  of  the  year 
enables  us  to  announce,  in  round  numbers,  the 
results  of  the  Schuylkill  Coal  Trade  for  1847, 
which  may  hereafter  receive  tlie  slight  correc- 
tions necessary,  when  we  come  to  publish  our 
accurate  statistical  tables  of  the  year's  busi- 
ness. 

Tons. 
Sent  by  the   Reading   Railroad  in 

1847, 1,-3.50,000 

Do.     Schuvlkill  Canal,  •  -      223,000 


Total,  l,o73,000 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  whole  trade, 
the  Reading  Railroad  has  carried  85  per  cent., 
and  the  Schuylkill  Canal  15  per  cent.  The 
increase  of  1847,  over  the  business  of  1846, 
in  the  Schuylkill  region,  will  be  about  340,000 
tons,  or  more  than  double  the  increase  of  1846 
over  1845 — forming,  in  fact,  one-half  of  this 
year's  increase  of  the  whole  anthracite  trade 
of  the  Slate.  The  increase  of  1847  is  large 
and  gratifying— it  exceeds  the  usual  allowance 
of  20  per  cent,  for  the  augmentation  of  suc- 
cessive years,  and  proves  the  highly  prosperous 
condition  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Schuylkill, 


which  lias  this  year  more  than  sustained  its 
usual  statistical  position  of  furnishing  fully 
half  of  the  whole  anthracite  trade." — Child^s 
Com.  List  of  1st  inst. 

Soup  House. 
The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with 
Soup,  have  opened  their  House,  No.  16  Green 
street  near  Pine,  between  Fourth  and  Fifth 
streets,  for  the  delivery  of  soup  to  the  poor, 
(gratuitously,)  every  day,  the  First  excepted, 
between  the  hours  of  11  and  1  o'clock.  Do- 
nations in  Hour,  rice,  meat,  or  vegetables,  will 
be  thankfully  received  at  the  house,  or  in  mo- 
ney, by  the  Treasurer,  Jeremiah  Hacker,  144 
South  Fourth  street. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Jessu  Eddy,  S3,  vol.  20;  of  E.  Frit- 
chard,  Illinois,  per  J.  C,  F.  M.,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J. 
Wanzer,  per  P.  M.,  S2,  vol.  20  ;  of  R.  W.  Wiigiit,  82, 
to  No.  13,  vol.  21  ;  of  R.  T.  Osborn,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  ofD. 
L.  Healon,  $2,  vol.  21. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Select  School 
for  Boys.     Application  to  be  made  to 
Tho.-vias  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
LiNDZEY  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Tweinii  street. 

WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow- 
don,  No.  84  Mulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol- 
son, No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


Married,  on  the  28th  day  of  Tenth  month,  1847, 
at  Friends'  meeting,  Milford,  Indiana,  Charles  '1'. 
Westcombe,  of  Milton,  (formerly  of  Worcester,  Eng- 
land,)  to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Stokes, 
of  Milford,  ibrmerly  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Salem,  New  Jersey,  tho 
8th  of  Twelrth  month,  1847,  in  the  71st  year  of  her 
age,  Rebecca  Smart,  a  valuable  member  and  elder  of 
that  meeting.  This  dear  Friend  was  conscientiously 
attached  to  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religi- 
ous Society,  and  concerned  for  their  maintenance, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  Although 
for  the  last  three  weeks  of  her  life,  her  mind  was  more 
or  less  clouded  by  disease,  still  there  were  intervals 
in  which  her  language  evinced  that  she  was  sustained 
by  the  Divine  arm  ;  giving  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
as  she  had  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  in  that  wliieh 
was  committed  to  her  trust,  she  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  the  welcome  salutation  of"  Well  done,"  &c. 

,  at  his  residence,  in  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day 

morning,  the  16th  of  Twelfth  month,  William  F. 
Miller,  aged  70  years.  This  dear  Friend  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  felt  bound 
to  support  the  doctrines  and  testimonies  of  our  religi- 
ous Society  as  professed  and  promulgated  by  our  early 
Friends  ;  and  we  humbly  trust,  that  through  redeem- 
ing love  and  mercy,  he  has  been   admitted  into  the 


joy  of  his  Lord,  i 


;  heavenly  Master's  rest. 


,  at  Burlington.  N.  J.,  on  the  2d  instant,  of  a 

short  and  sudden  illness,  Mary  S.  Morris,  widow  of 
the  late  Richard  Hill  Morris,  in  the  70th  year  of  her 
age. 
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Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  J2y.) 

George  Dillwyn's  religious  services  in  Eng- 
land were  very  mucii  cuiiliacd  to  Loudon  and 
its  neiglibouriiood.  Things  wore,  according  to 
the  account  given  in  liis  letters,  very  low  in 
our  religious  Society  tiiere ;  and  he  says  in 
meetings  for  discipline,  "  the  guidance  of  a 
wisdom  superior  to  human,  appears  to  be  but 
little  waited  for  or  attended  to,  as  the  rule  of 
action."  Whilst  there  George  was  much  led 
into  family  visits,  in  which  his  dear  friend  and 
fellow-countryman  Samuel  Emlen,  frequently 
joined  him.  He  returned  to  America  in  1791, 
having  visited  parts  of  Holland  and  France,  as 
well  as  England  and  Ireland. 

As  to  personal  appearance,  George  was  a 
handsome  man  though  corpulent ;  his  complex- 
ion in  middle  age,  was  so  ruddy  and  healthy, 
that  even  in  England  it  was  thought  fine  and 
rich  in  colour.  He  was  about  .5  feet  9  inches 
in  height;  his  usual  dress  was  drab,  although 
sometimes  it  almost  approached  a  brown.  His 
voice  was  in  younger  life  very  melodious,  and 
tliough  impaired  by  age,  yet  it  was  agreeable 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  In  matter,  he  was 
evangelical, — in  mode  of  delivery  sententious, 
— and  peculiarly  solemn  and  sweet  in  prayer. 
Age,  which  took  the  colour  from  his  cheek, 
and  somewhat  of  the  silver  tone  from  his  voice, 
but  added  to  his  heavenly-mindedness,  and  his 
religious  sensibility. 

In  1793,  under  an  impression  of  duly,  he 
removed  with  his. wife  to  London,  believing 
that  his  labours  in  the  ministry  for  a  few  years 
would  be  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  Samuel  Emlen,  who  was  there  when 
he  arrived,  thus  writes  to  his  friend  H.  D.  of 
Philadelphia,  under  date  Eighth  tnonlh  2.'?d, 
1793: 

"Our  beloved  George  Dillwyn  and  wife 
met  with  a  very  cordial  welcome  among 
Friends  in  this  city.  It  is  likely  some  of  them 
are  quite  enough  partaking  in  the  exulting  dis- 
position which  prevailed  in  Bristol,  about  forty 
years  ago,  when  worthy  Jonah  Thompson  be- 
incr  likely  to  settle  awhile  in  that  city,  their 
expression,  in  the  language  of  self-complacen- 
cy, was,  '  Now  we  shall  have  a  man  fit  to  sit 
in  our  Gallery.'  1  tliink  George,  indeed,  hon- 
oured of  his  Mnster,  and  wisely  careful  not  to 
rob  him  of  that  honour  which  is  only  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Him,  who  is  infinite  in  wisdom  and 
mighty  in  power,  for  promoting  the  work  of 
righteousness  and  Truth  through  such  instru- 
ments as  he  chuses.  I  don't  find  George  has 
any  idea  of  an  vstahlishmcnt  in  London  ;  his 
amiable  Sarah,  though  allowing  England  to  be 
a  fine  country,  evinces  a  strong  preference  to 
the  land  of  our  nativity,  (ieorge  desires  my 
ofTering  thee  his  brotherly  salutation,  and  I 
know  from  conversation  heretofore,  that  he 
does  love  thee."  "  I  sometimes  see  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, who  ofTered  me  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land,  saying  he  is  employed  by  thee 
and  some  others  as  a  vendor.  I  told  him,  it 
would  be  very  strange,  if  I,  who  came  over  to 
this  country  to  persuade  people  to  think  more 
of  heaven  than  of  earth,  should  become  n  pur- 


chaser   of    a     hundred    thousand    acres    of 
land  I" 

West-town  School  was  about  going  into  ope- 
ration, and  some  suggestions  having  been  made, 
apparently  from  Rebecca  Jones,  to  George 
Dillwyn,  about  taking  charge  of  it,  he  pleas- 
antly writes  from  Chard,  Somersetshire, 
Sixth  month  27,  179.5  :  "  Perhaps  our  valued 
sister  Rebecca  Jones,  experienced  beyond  most 
in  these  matters,  has  been  thought  of  as  the 
Abbess  of  the  house  ;  or  does  she  think  an  ex- 
emption from  such  a  trust  will  be  more  pru- 
dent at  her  time  of  life.  Her  age,  and  that  of 
her  friend  George  Dillwyn,  is,  I  think,  about 
the  same.  Will  then  he  be  more  eligible  as 
'  Governor'  than  she  as  '  Governess'  to  the 
new  state  ?  Let  her  answer  this  question  to 
me  herself.  She  is  however,  a  very  dear  wo- 
man, at  least, — as  our  brother  Samuel  Emlen 
used  to  say, — I  often  think  so." 

Whilst  residing  in  London,  George  Dillwyn 
was  so  often  led  to  administer  the  word  of  re- 
proof, that  some  of  his  high-minded  hearers, 
whose  backslidden,  or  unregenerate  stale  he 
had  sharply  spoken  to,  became  much  dissatis- 
fied with  him.  The  knovvlcdge  of  this  some- 
times caused  him  deep  discouragement,  and  he 
often  went  mourning  on  his  way,  in  a  sense 
of  the  degeneracy  of  many,  and  the  dislike  of 
a  k\v.  During  one  such  season  of  depression, 
the  prospect  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to 
hold  an  evening  meeting  in  that  city  opened 
before  his  mind.  He  was  so  much  cast  down, 
that  he  thought  his  Master  had  led  him  to  utter 
such  hard  things,  that  no  way  would  open  in 
the  minds  of  Friends  to  appoint  a  meeting  for 
him,  and  in  this  tried  state  he  remained  for  a 
few  days.  In  the  mean  time  Thomas  Scatter- 
good  came  into  the  city,  and  after  remaining 
a  short  period,  felt  a  concern  to  appoint  an 
evening  meeting.  The  meeting  was  held. 
Thomas  had  no  vocal  service  therein,  but 
George  Dillwyn  was  largely  opened  in  Gospel 
power  and  authority  to  unfold  the  Lord's  mes- 
sage to  the  people.  When  the  meeting  was 
about  closing,  Thomas  Scattergood  arose,  and 
said,  that  when  he  had  entered  London  a  few 
days  previously,  the  language  had  run  through 
his  mind,  '  What  if  thou  shouldst  appoint  a 
meeting  for  thy  elder  brother.'  He  said  that 
he  had  not  understood  the  query,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  it  was  quite  taken  from  him,  at 
the  time  the  concern  came  upon  him  to  have 
the  people  collected  for  an  evening  meeting. 
"  1  have  appointed  a  meeting,"  he  added,  "  in 
which  I  have  had  nothing  to  say,  but  my  elder 
brother  has  had  the  service." 

On  the  14th  day  of  the  Seventh  month, 
1800,  Tliomas  Scattergood  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend  George  Dillwyn,  from  which  we  ex- 
tract a  few  passages.  They  were  yet  both  in 
England.  "Thou  art,  I  thi(d<,  just  right  with 
respect  to  comparing,  or  bringing  us  back  to 
youthftil  days.  I  was  a  diver,  and  thou  and 
I  have  had  our  dips  under  the  water  together, 
since  the  day  we  met  in  this  land.  How  sin- 
gular, and  yet  how  comfortable  was  it,  on 
reading  thy  lines,  to  remember  afresh  the 
thoughts  of  my  heart  respecting  thee,  within 
these  few  days  past — they  came  up  somewhat 
tiftcr  this  manner;  for  I  may  assure  thee,  I 
have  had  a  very  deep  plunge  :    '  There  is  my 


friend  and  brother  George  Dillwyn,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  bearing  me  company,  and  seems 
like  another  Ezekiel ;  he  has  prepared  his  slufl^, 
and  has  removed  ;  he  has  had  a  singular  life 
in  this  land,  much  like  mine  ;  he  has  retm-ncd 
again,  and  though  I  am  separated  from  wife, 
and  children,  <Sic.,  yet  he  appears  like  one 
bound  as  I  am.  I  have  seen  him  as  a  mark 
that  has  been  shot  at,  and  the  archers  have 
wounded  him.'  From  thoughts  like  these  my 
mind  was  brought  into  near  fellowship  with 
thee.  Was  not  this  like  diving  under  the  water, 
and  touching  ?  Canst  thou  recollect  that  we 
can  see  one  another  under  the  water,  when  we 
cannot  speak?  1  have  often  wanted  to  say 
more  to  thee,  but  when  with  thee  have  been 
restrained." 

Many  very  apt  illustrations  are  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  and  sayings  of  George  Dill- 
wyn, and  though  not  of  so  poetic  a  cast  of 
mind  as  James  Simpson,  his  similies  are  gene- 
rally striking.  The  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter from  David  Sands  to  Thomas  Scattergood 
embodies  one  of  them.  "  I  have  heard  of  thy 
Late  trial  in  the  loss  of  thy  dear  daughter,  and 
I  believe  do  sympathize  with  ihec  in  that  and 
other  afflictive  dispensations,  yet  have  not  the 
least  doubt  but  all  those  things  that  we  meet 
with,  and  which  may  seem  little  else  to  our 
taste  than  the  wormwood  and  gall,  are  but  like 
the  strong  winds  sent  to  bring  the  leaky  ship 
to  a  safe  port.  As  I  remember  to  have  heard 
dear  George  Dillwyn  say,  when  in  America,  to 
an  afflicted  Friend,  Our  proper  business  at 
such  times  is  to  keep  the  head  of  the  vessel 
the  right  way ;  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  gain  by 
such  dispensations." 

George  Dillwyn  thus  laconically  writes  to 
Thomas  Scattergood  :  "  Thou  and  I  corres- 
pond, in  the  letter  way,  like  poor  day  labour- 
ers, who  have  but  little  to  spare  to  each  other. 
The  sparing  of  that  little,  however  seems  to  be 
saying,  '  If  I  had  more  thou  shouldst  be  hear- 
tily welcome  to  it.'  I  may  congratulate  thee 
on  thy  finish  at  Devonshire  house,  [a  family 
visit,]  and  was  pleased  with  thy  retreat  into 
the  country  ;  though  such  little  recesses  from 
service  often  remind  me  of  a  speech  of  the 
mate  of  the  ship  Pigou,  one  morning  to  the 
sailors,  '  Come  lads,  step  down  and  got  your 
breakfasts  as  quick  as  you  can,  and  then  you  • 
will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  work.'  " 

In  the  year  1^02,  George  Dillwyn  believing  i 
that  his  service  in  England  was  completed,  re- 
turned to  America,  and  once  more  settled  at 
Burlington.  He  did  not  travel  much  in  the 
ministry  after  this,  but  was  diligent  in  the  at- 
tendance of  his  particular  meetings,  being  sel- 
dom absent  from  either  the  Monthly,  Quar- 
terly,  or  Yearly  iMeeting,  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. He  was  particular  in  his  endeavour  to 
take  all  the  mcmliers  of  his  family  with  him, 
saying,  "  he  did  not  find  his  meetings  did  him 
much  good,  if  he  could  reficct  upon  having  left 
any  person  in  his  service,  unnecessarily  at 
home."  How  is  it  possible  for  any  one  who 
really  believes  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  for  his 
children  to  meet  before  him,  lor  public  wor- 
ship,  to  neglect  "  the  assembling  of  thenLscives  ' 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is."  The  fol-  \ 
lowing  anecdote  contains  a  pungent    rebuke  ' 
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administered  effectually  to  one,  and  there  may 
be  others  to  whom  it  would  equally  apply. 

A  member  of  the  Society  who  resided  in 
a  village  not  far  from  Philadelphia,  during  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  meridian  of  his 
life,  evinced  little  disposition  to  conform  to  the 
testimonies  and  principles  of  his  profession. 
Amongst  other  things  he  was  very  negligent 
in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings  ;  and 
on  one  occasion  refused  to  withdraw  a  few 
minutes  from  his  worldly  business,  to  set  with 
his  family,  during  the  time  of  a  religious  visit 
paid  them  by  two  ministering  Friends.  His 
son  having  been  favoured  with  a  powerful  visi- 
tation of  Divine  love,  yielded  in  measure  there- 
to, and  became  diligent  in  going  to  meetings, 
walking  to  the  one  they  belonged  to,  though 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  One  day 
Joseph  Hemphill,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  afterwards  a  Judge  and  member 
of  Congress,  came  into  the  store,  and  not  see- 
ing the  young  man,  inquired  of  the  father 
where  he  was  ?  "  Gone  to  meeting,"  said  the 
father  with  a  sneer.  "  Gone  to  meeting,"  re- 
plied Joseph,  "  the  more  to  liis  credit,  for  he 
gels  no  help  from  his  father,  mother,  or  sister  ! 
1  tell  you  what,  if  I  was  in  your  place,  if  1 
could  not  live  up  to  the  principles  I  professed, 
I  would  request  to  be  released  from  member- 
ship." 

This  unexpected  rebuke,  had  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
He  said  he  never  had  had  such  a  sermon 
preached  to  him.  He  could  not  get  from  under 
the  weight  of  it,  and  soon  found  himself  most 
easy  to  be  diligent  in  his  religious  duties.  At 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  sat  head  of  the  meet- 
ing he  belonged  to,  and  was  thought  to  have 
died  a  humble  minded  Christian. 


FofTlce  Friend." 

The  Living  aad  tlie  Deail. 

The  separation  of  an  immortal  spirit  from 
its  earthly  tenement,  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, a  solemn  event.  The  death-bed  of 
the  humble  Christian,  and  of  him  who  had 
lived  "  as  without  God  in  the  world,"  both 
teach  an  instructive  lesson.  In  the  one  case, 
a  holy  example  to  follow  ;  and  in  the  other, 
an  awful  beacon  to  shun,  is  held  up  to  survi- 
vors. The  precious  feeling,  which  is  often 
witnessed  in  the  chamber  of  a  departing  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  and  which  gathers  into  so- 
lemnity, the  company  at  his  grave,  may  be, 
in  some  degree,  communicated  to  those,  who 
afterwards  read  a  faithful  account  of  his  life, 
and  death-bed  experience.  Thus,  the  various 
trials  and  baptisms,  by  which  he  was  prepared 
for  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light, 
and  the  heavenly  consolation  which  sustained 
him  in  the  last  conflict,  hold  out  an  encourag- 
ing language  to  others,  who  are  endeavouring 
to  walk  in  the  same  blessed  path.  Narratives 
of  the  selfdenying  lives  and  peaceful  deaths  of 
the  Lord's  children,  are  among  the  most  use- 
ful productions,  which  the  teeming  press  is 
sending  abroad  into  the  world.  The  journals 
of  our  ancient  Friends,  contain  a  rich  fund  of 
this  character,  of  which  too  few  avail  them- 
selves.    To  this  fund,  much  valuable  matter 


of  a  similar  kind,  has,  since  their  day  been 
added  ;  and  it  still  increases.  Great  care, 
however,  is  necessary,  lest  something  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  and  tendency  should  become  a 
part  of  the  legacy,  which  is  to  descend  to  those 
who  come  after  us. 

Even  brief  obituary  notices,  are  read  with 
more  interest,  and  have  more  influence,  than 
is  generally  supposed.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  remarks  which  are  frequently  made  re- 
specting them,  by  persons  n  hose  appearance 
and  pursuits  betoken  little  relish  for  any  thing 
connected  with  the  subject  of  death.  But  as 
this  is  the  "  one  event"  that  will  inevitably 
happen  unto  all  living,  it  is  not  very  surpris- 
ing, that  even  the  gay  and  giddy,  should  some- 
times inquire,  with  what  feelings,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  souls  have  been  called 
away  from  this  scene  of  existence.  They  are, 
however,  more  particularly  inclined  to  make 
such  inquiries,  when  any  of  those  with  whom 
they  have  mingled,  are  suddenly  cut  off,  in 
the  midst  of  their  years.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, their  minds  are  often  tendered,  and 
made  in  some  degree  susceptible  of  serious 
and  profitable  impressions.  In  proportion  there- 
fore to  the  interest  which  such  cases  awaken 
should  be  the  care  exercised,  that  no  account 
of  the  departed  should  be  put  forth,  that  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  the  living;  and  that 
nothing,  more  or  less,  be  made  of  them,  than 
the  truth  warrants.  These  remarks  apply, 
not  only  to  printed  accounts,  but  to  such  as 
are  familiarly  circulated  as  common  report 

There  are  those  among  us,  who  appear  to 
be  living  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
things  of  time.  The.-e  are  "  eating  their  own 
bread,  and  wearing  their  own  apparel,"  while 
endeavouring  to  heal  a  wounded  conscience, 
by  comparing  themselves  with  others.  Such 
persons  are  often  armed  with  arguments  to 
show,  that  to  launch  a  little  into  the  follies  of 
the  world,  is  rather  meritorious  than  otherwise. 
"  There  is  no  use,"  they  say,  "  in  being  so 
strict  about  trifles.  It  only  induces  feelings  of 
disgust,  in  the  minds  of  the  young.  If  Friends 
were  not  so  set  in  their  ways,  and  were  more 
liberal,  many  would  he  attracted  to  the  Socie- 
ty, who  are  now  driven  off."  It  is  suflicient- 
ly  clear,  that  all  who  advance  this  flimsy  so- 
phistry, have  no  relish  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
straight  gate,  and  the  narrow  way.  But 
some,  who  would  thus  enlarge  the  limits  of 
the  Society,  so  as  to  embrace  things  wholly 
irreconcileable,  venture  sometimes  to  appeal, 
even  to  the  dead,  in  support  of  their  cause. 
There  have  been  many  instances,"  it  is  said, 
"  of  persons  who  have  not  lived  very  self  dc-- 
nying  lives,  who  have  yet  died  as  happily,  as 
others  who  were  more  serious  and  circumspect. 
And  thus,  the  view  is  held  up,  that  the  king- 
dom may  be  gained,  without  enduring  muck 
of  that  tribulation,  through  wliich  the  righteous 
enter  it. 

There  are  kvf  persons,  if  an}',  however 
deeply  they  may  be  engrossed  in  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  who  do  not,  at  times,  think,  and 
think  seriously,  of  the  period  when  all  these 
things  will  lose  their  attractions,  when  nothing 
but  a  well  founded  trust  in  the  Saviour  will 
affbrd  any  consolation  on  the  bed  of  death. 
At  such  times  they  desire  "  to  die  the  death  of 


the  righteous,  and  that  their  last  end  may  be 
like  his."  But  if  they  can  solace  themselves 
with  the  idea,  that  a  few  days  or  hours,  at  the 
conclusion,  will  be  granted  them, — that  then 
there  will  be  time  enough  in  which  to  atone 
for  long  years  of  self-indulgence — as  much 
lime  as  A.,  B.,  and  C,  had,  who  it  was  said, 
died  happily,  they  will  naturally  turn  away 
from  serious  reflections,  and  plunge  with  re- 
newed confidence  into  the  whirlpool  of  folly. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  long-suffering  good- 
ness and  mercy,  often  follow  the  rebellious, 
even  to  a  late  period  of  their  lives ;  and  there 
have  been  memorable  instances,  of  those  who, 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  have  turned  troin  the  evil 
of  their  ways,  and  through  sincere  repentance, 
been  reconciled  to  God.  But  it  is  to  be  fear- 
ed, that  a  much  larger  number,  in  delaying 
the  work  for  a  more  convenient  season,  have 
put  it  off  forever !  Neither  the  day  nor  the 
hour,  when  we  shall  be  called  away  from  our 
stewardship,  is  within  the  sphere  of  our  know- 
ledge. Nor  do  any  of  us  know  how  soon  the 
Holy  Spirit  may  cease  striving  wi«h  us.  But 
we  do  know,  that  that  night  will  come  in  which 
no  man  can  labour.  Surely  then,  it  is  no  part 
of  wisdom,  to  trust  to  any  future  period,  nor  to 
delude  ourselves  with  the  idea,  that  a  saving 
death-bed  repentance,  is  a  common  or  an  easy 
thing. 

Among  the  many  things  unfavourable  to  a 
right  tone  of  feeling  on  the  subject  of  death, 
(ew  perhaps,  have  a  more  pernicious  influ- 
ence, than  the  cemeteries  which  have 
latterly  become  so  common.  For  these,  ro- 
mantic situations  are  selected, — they  are  em- 
bellished with  costly  and  sculptured  monu- 
ments,—  and  so  laid  out  and  arranged,  as  to 
produce  the  most  dramatic  effect.  Such  places 
it  is  said  in  the  public  papers,  are  highly  use- 
ful, for  they  tend  to  take  away  much  of  its 
gloomy  character  from  death.  And  they  cer- 
tainly seem  to  have  this  effect,  for  the  grave- 
yard (with  another  name)  has  become  a  fash- 
ionable resort  for  parlies  of  pleasure.  These, 
as  they  roam  through  its  shaded  walks,  and 
gaze  on  its  splendid  sepulchres,  exclaim, 
"  What  a  delightful  place  to  be  buried  in  !" 
Now  all  this  might  possibly  be  well  enough,  if 
man's  existence  teriTiinated  wilh  the  brief  peri- 
od allotted  him  here.  But  it  appears  far  dif- 
ferent, when  we  consider,  that  this  world  is 
but  a  place  of  preparation  for  an  existence 
without  end  or  change  ;  and  that  our  condition 
hereafter  will  be  one  of  joy  or  of  anguish,  ac- 
cordingly as  we  embrace  or  neglect  the  means 
of  salvation,  which  are  freely  and  bountifully 
afforded  us.  It  therefore  cannot  be  man's  real 
interest,  to  endeavour  to  take  away  anythinf 
of  its  true  character  from  dealh,  for  it  is  no 
poetical  dream  of  the  imagination,  but  a  solemn 
reality  ! 

"  It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  but 
after  this  the  judgment !" 

Whilst  thou  art  professing  to  support  the 
precepts  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  have  such  aver- 
sion to  talebearing  and  detraction,  that  when 
thou  hearest  false  principles  exposed,  thou  art 
ready  lo  consider  it  defamation  of  those  who 
hold  them  ;  take  care  that  thou  do  nothing  to 
undermine  the    reputation    and    influence  of 
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others  either  openly  or  privately  :  especially  if 
thou  thinkest  it  thy  place  to  speak  much  of 
love  as  the  badge  of  discipleship. 


Extract  from  an  epistle  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends,  held  in  London,  by  adjournments, 
from  the  20lh  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1782, 
to  the  25lh  of  the  same,  inclusive,  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

And  now  beloved  brethren,  under  a  weighty 
sense  of  the  avvfulness  of  our  calling,  we  re- 
commend to  the  aged  a  solid,  circumspect,  ex- 
emplary walking  before  the  youth,  that  they 
may  lead  in  the  path  of  safety,  even  an  holy, 
watchful,  self-denying  life  ;  and  so  at  the  day 
of  solemn  inquisition,  may  have  to  give  up 
their  accounts  with  joy.  And  to  the  dear- 
ly beloved  youth,  we  renew  our  affectionate, 
earnest  entreaty,  that  they  may  deeply 
ponder  those  things  which  belong  to  tiieir 
own  present  and  future  happiness.  No  earth- 
ly portion,  or  acquisition,  is  equal  to  a  portion 
in  the  Trulh,  and  to  an  attainment  of  the 
knowledge  theieof;  all  other  possessions  are 
uncertain  and  transitory,  and  all  other  enjoy- 
ments unsubstantial  and  precarious.  Seek 
therefore  with  all  diligence  for  this  inestimable 
portion,  dig  tor  it  as  for  hid  treasure.  In  all 
your  ways  acknowledge  the  Lord,  and  he  will 
direct  your  paths.  A  little  of  this  world  with 
his  blessing  will  be  found  sufficient ;  but  if  he 
blow  upon  it,  a  great  deal  is  reduced  to  no- 
thing. The  bread  of  adversity,  blessed  and 
broken  to  us  by  the  Divine  hand,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  unsanctified  prosperity. 


Wealtli— Death. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  relates  the  following 
incident : 

"  The  old  saying  that  '  truth  is  strange, 
stranger  than  fiction,'  was  never  more  forcibly 
illustrated  than  in  a  case  which  has  recently 
transpired  in  this  city,  and  the  lacts  of  which 
are  derived  from  ihe  most  respectable  source. 
An  English  gentleman  who  has  been  residing 
for  some  time  in  this  city,  died  about  two 
weeks  ago,  leaving  an  estate  supposed  to  be 
worth  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He 
left  a  son,  the  only  relative  that  he  was  known 
to  have  in  this  country.  No  will  was  made, 
and  the  son  was  advised  to  take  the  usual  legal 
steps  necessary  in  the  case,  before  entering 
upon  the  possession  of  the  property  as  heir-at- 
law.  This  he  obstinately  refused  to  do,  de- 
claring will)  some  warmth,  that  the  property 
belonged  to  him  of  right — that  he  would  con- 
sult no  lawyer — suffer  no  interference — and 
that  he  would  hold  possession  in  defiance  of 
all  the  courts  in  Christendom.  Matters  con- 
tinurd  in  this  situation  until  Wednesday  even- 
ing last,  when  the  son  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed — a  victim  of  apoplexy  I  What  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  uncertainties  of  this  life — 
upon  the  eventual  disposition  of  property  ac- 
quired by  years  of  toil,  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion I" 

It  reminds  us  of  the  doctrine  preached  by 
our  Saviour  against  covetousness.    "  I  will  say 


to  my  soul,  said  the  avaricious  man,  soul  thou 
hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take 
thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and  be  merry.  But  God 
said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee  ;  then  whose  shall 
those  things  be  which  thou  hast  provided  ]  So 
is  he  that  layelh  up  treasure  I'or  himself,  and 
is  not  rich  toward  God."  But  what  little  ef- 
fect such  a  sudden  exit  appears  to  have  upon 
survivors — like  the  man  who  beholdeth  his 
face  in  the  glass,  goeth  his  way  and  forgetteth 
what  manner  of  man  he  is.  He  rushes  into 
his  worldly  pursuits  totally  unconcerned  about 
is  latter  end,  and  how  suddenly  he  may  be 
brought  to  it,  or  the  awfulness  of  the  judgment 
that  may  follow  I 


For  "Tlle  Friend." 

Slavery  Disguised. 

We  find  the  following  information  in  a  daily 
paper : — 

Advices  from  Sierra  Leone,  to  the  latter  end  of 
October,  have   been   received    at  New  York.     Tliere 

;  200  recaptured  Africans  in  the  Liberated  Afri- 
can Departments ;  and  those  rejected  as  unfit  for  sol- 
diers, were  to  be  embarked  for  Demerara,  to  be  em- 
ployed as    labourers — wc  miglit   say,  as   slaves,   in 

"  The  Courier  and  Enquirer,  in  noticing  this  fact, 
adverts  to  another,  which  makes  a  meaning  coinci- 
dence. The  Liverpool  Mercury,  received  by  the 
Brittania,  contains  the  following : 

"  Earl  Gray  has  promulgated,  through  the  West 
Indian  Association,  a  despatch  to  the  Governor  of  Ja- 
maica, dated  the  30th  of  October,  and  announcing  the 
determination  of  Government  to  authorize  a  large  and 
systematic  immigration  of  black  labourers  from  the 
coast  of  Africa  to  the  British  West  Indies.  The  fact 
is  one  of  startling  importance,  and  may  well  make 
those  who  have  battled,  first  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  then  for  that  of  slavery,  stand  aghast. 

"  After  referring  to  a  memorial  from  proprietors, 
merchants,  and  others,  connected  with  Jamaica,  com- 
plaining of  difficulties,  and  praying  for  assistance  to 
surmount  them,  and  after  justifying  the  application  of 
free  trade  principles  to  sugar,  his  lordship  says,  that 
the  proprietors,  merchants,  and  others  aforesaid,  dwelt 
principally  on  the  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
labour,  and  observes  that  this  is  obviously  the  most 
essential  evil," 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  slaveholders  to  refer 
to  the  difficulty  of  working  the  lands  in  Jamai- 
ca for  want  of  labourers,  as  a  plea  for  slave- 
holding  in  the  United  States.  After  all  the 
efforts  and  expense  incurred  to  abolish  slavery 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  any  retrogade  step 
on  the  part  of  the  government  might  produce 
a  very  injurious  effect  upon  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. It  would  deprive  the  friends  of  the  col- 
oured man  of  the  benefit  of  one  actual  proof, 
that  he  would  prosper  in  a  state  of  freedom, 
and  that  free  labour  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
slaves  ;  and  it  would  give  the  slaveholder  an 
opportunity  to  vaunt  over  the  friends  of  aboli- 
tion, and  consider  the  failure  in  the  experiment 
as  a  confirmation  of  their  opinion  that  slavery 
is  indispensable  and  therefore  lawful. 


A  bill  to  prevent  kidnapping  in  Ohio,  or  ra- 
ther to  prevent  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of 
that  State.     Its  principal  provisions  are  : 

"  It  prohibits  under  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary,  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  livo  years,  any  person  in  this  State, 


not  a  public  officer  of  the  United  Stales,  aiding 
or  assisting  in  any  way  the  arrest  or  removal 
of  a  fugitive  slave. 

Secondly, — "  It  prohibits,  under  a  like  pun- 
ishment, any  jailor  or  other  officer  acting  under 
the  laws  of  this  Slate,  imprisoning  in  the  jail, 
or  any  other  place,  a  fugitive  slave. 

Thirdly, — "  It  inflicts  the  same  punishment 
upon  any  person  who  shall  in  any  way  pro- 
cure any  person  to  go  out  of  the  Stale  with 
the  intent  of  enslaving  such  person." 

The  character  of  the  proposed  law  is  nearly 
or  quite  similar  to  that  which  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania.— Late  Paper. 


LOTTERIES. 

If  the  following  statement  is  correct,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  ihe  legislature  of  that  State.  The 
mischievous  effects  of  lotteries  can  hardly  be 
conceived,  and  no  revenue  derived  by  the 
State  can  possibly  balance  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  this  description  of  gambling  upon 
the  morals  and  habits  of  the  citizens  who  ad- 
venture in  them. 

"  Maryland,  within  the  last  three  years,  has 
netted  $68,000  of  revenue  by  licensing  and 
taxing  this  demoralizing  species  of  gambling, 
of  which  even  European  governments  have 
refused  to  partake  of  the  infamy  since  1810  or 
'12.  Lotteries  induce  the  weak  and  avaricious, 
those  who  are  in  haste  to  be  rich,  to  invest 
their  means  in  a  game  of  hazard,  where  the 
odds  are  more  than  two  to  one  against  them, 
and  to  depend  on  the  lottery  wheel  for  a  living 
rather  than  on  useful  industry." 


We  find  a  degree  of  relief  in  opening  the 
mind  to  a  friend  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  though 
our  friend  can  afford  us  no  help  but  that  of 
sympathy.  How  much  more  in  opening  our 
hearts  to  Him  who  is  "a  friend  that  sticketh 
closer  than  any  brother."  "  In  my  distress 
(said  David)  I  cried  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
heard  me,  and  delivered  me  out  of  all  my 
troubles."  What  relief  and  strong  consolation 
did  Hezekiah  find,  by  an  application  to  his 
God  !  "  Behold  for  peace  I  had  great  bitter- 
ness, but  thou  in  love  to  my  soul  delivered  it 
from  the  pit  of  corruption  :  for  thou  hast  cast 
all  my  sins  behind  thy  back." 

That  you  may  not  speak  ill  of  any,  do  not 
delight  to  hear  ill  of  them.  Give  no  counte- 
nance lo  busybodies,  who  are  running  from 
house  to  house,  and  love  to  talk  of  other  men's 
fiiults.  Those  who  delight  to  hear  ill  of  others, 
will  soon  fall  into  the  habit  of  speaking  ill  of 
them.  When  busybodies  run  out  of  matter  of 
fact,  they  will  soon  resort  to  conjectures,  and 
idle  stories,  to  please  those  who  are  fond  of 
hearing  others  spoken  against.  Such  charac- 
ters arc  common  nuisances,  often  destroying 
good  neighbourhood,  and  the  fellowship  of  old 
friends.  If  we  are  endeavouring  in  good  ear- 
nest to  mind  ourselves,  wo  shall  find  work 
enough,  and  but  little  lime  to  talk  of  others, 
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From  Cbambera  s  Journal. 

Trnmaa  Henry  Safford.* 

(Concluded  from  page  132.) 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  a  re- 
gular examination  of  the  boy,  in  which  the 
questions  were  prepared  beforehand  by  a  skil- 
ful mathematician,  with  the  view  of  testing  his 
powers  to  the  uttermost. 

"  I  went,  firmly  expecting  to  be  able 
to  confound  him,  as  1  had  previously  pre- 
pared myself  with  various  problems  lor  his 
solution.  I  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for 
a  boy  of  ten  years  only  to  be  able  to  play, 
as  with  a  top,  with  all  the  higher  uranches 
of  mathematics.  But  in  this  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Here  follow  some  of  the  questions 
I  put  to  him,  and  his  answers.  I  said,  '  Can 
you  tell  me  how  many  seconds  old  I  was 
last  March,  the  r2th  day,  when  I  was  twenty- 
seven  years  old  !'  He  replied  instantly,  '  85,- 
255,2(10.'  Then  said  I,  '  The  hour  and  min- 
ute hands  of  a  clock  are  exactly  together  at 
12  o'clock:  when  are  ihey  next  logelheri' 
Said  he,  as  quick  as  thought,  '  1  h.  5  5-1 1  m.' 
And  here  I  will  remark  that  I  had  only  to  read 
the  sum  to  him  once.  He  did  not  care  to  see  it, 
but  only  to  hear  it  announced  once,  no  matter 
how  long.  Let  this  fact  be  remembered  in 
connection  with  some  of  the  long  and  blind 
sums  I  shall  hereafter  name,  and  see  if  it  does 
not  show  his  amazing  power  of  conception  and 
comprehension.  Also,  he  would  perform  the 
sums  mentally,  and  also  on  a  slate,  working 
by  the  briefest  and  strictest  rules,  and  hurry- 
ing  on'to  the  answer  with  a  rapidity  outstrip- 
ping all  capacity  to  keep  up  with  him.  The 
next  sum  I  gave  him  was  this:  '  A  man  and 
his  wife  usually  drank  out  a  cask  of  beer  in 
twelve  days  ;  but  vvhen  the  man  was  from 
home  it  lasted  the  woiman  thirty  days.  How 
many  diys  would  the  man  alone  be  drinking 
it?'  He  whirled  about,  rolled  up  his  eyes, 
and  replied  at  once,  '  20  days.'  Then  said  1, 
'  What  number  is  that  which,  being  divided  by 
the  product  of  its  digits,  the  quotient  is  three; 
and  if  18  be  added,  the  digits  will  be  inverted  V 
He  flew  out  of  his  chair,  whirled  around,  roll- 


ed up  his  wild  flashing  eyes,  and  said,  in  about 
a  minute,  '2-1.'     Then  said  I,  'Two  persons, 

A.  and  B.,  departed  from  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  and  travelled  towards  each 
other.  On  rneetinij.  i'  appeared  thiit  A.  had 
travelled  18  miles  more  than  B.,  and  that  A. 
could  have  gone  R.'s  journey  in  15|  days,  but 

B.  would  have  been  28  days  in  performing 
A. 's  journey.  How  far  did  each  travel?'  He 
flew  round  the  room,  round  the  chairs,  writh- 
ing his  little  body  as  if  in  agony,  and  in  about 
a  minute  sprung  up  to  me  and  said,  '  A.  tra- 
velled 72  miles,  and  B.  54  miles  —  didn't  they  V 
'  Yes.'  Then  said  I,  '  What  two  numbers  are 
those  whose  sum,  multiplied  by  the  greater,  is 
equal  to  77,  and  whose  difference,  multiplied 
by  tiie  less,  is  equal  to  12?'  He  again  shot 
out  of  his  chair  like  an  arrow,  flew  about  the 
room,  his  eyes  wildly  rolling  in  their  sockets, 

land  in  about  a  niinule  said,  '4  and  7.' 
'  Well,'  said  J,  '  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  8, 
and  the  sum  of  their  cubes  152.  What  are 
I  the  numbers?'  Said  he  instantly,  '  3  and  5.' ! 
Now,  in  regard  to  ihese  sums,  they  are  the ' 
j  hardest  in  Davies's  Algebra. 

"  I  took  him  into  the  mensuration  of  solids,  j 
I  Said  I,  '  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a  regu- 
1  lar  pyramid,  whose  slant  height  is  17  ket,  and  ! 
.  thvj  base   a   peiiiogon,  of  wliici;   each   side   is 
33.5  feet?'     In  about  two  minutes,  after  am- j 
■  plifying  round  the  room,  as  his  custom  is,  he  j 
replied  '  3354.5558.'     '  How  did  you  do  it  ?'  i 
said   I.     He  answered,  'Multiply   33.5  by  5, 
I  and  that  product  by  8.5,  and  add  this  product ' 
I  to  the  product  obtained  by  squarring  33.5,  and 
multiplying   the   square   by  the   tabular   area 
j  taken  from  the  table  corresponding  to  a  penta- 
I  gon.'     On  looking  at  this  process,  it  is  strictly  j 
j  scientific.     Add    to    ihi.s   the   fact,  that  I   was  | 
examining  him  on   different   branches   of  the 
j  mathematics  requiring  the  application  of  difler- 
lent  rules,  and  that  he  went  from  one  sum  to 
;  another  with  rapidity,  performing  the  work  in  ! 
his  mind  when  asked,  and  the  wonder  is  slill  j 
greater.     Then  1  desired  him  to  find  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere.     '  Hence,'  said   I,  '  required 
the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  diame- 
ter being  7921   miles?'     He  replied  as  quick 
as  thought,  '  197,1 11,024  square  miles.'     To 
do  it,  he  had  to  square  7921,  and  multiply  ihe 
product   by  3.1416.     Then   I   wished    him   to 
give  me  the  solidity  of  a  sphere;   therefore, 
said  I,  '  What  is  the  solidity  of  the  earth,  the 
mean    diameter     being    7918.7    miles?'     Hei 
writhed   about,   flew  rapidly  about   the   room, 
flashed  his  eves,  and   in  about  a  minute  said, 
'  259,9!J2,792",083.'     To  do  this,  he  multiplied 
the  cube   of  7918.7    by  523(5.     I   believe  he 
used  a    few  figures  in   doing  this   sum,  but  it 
was   unnecessary,   as    he   performed   a  much 
larger  one  in   his  mind,  as  1  shall  soon  show. 
I  then  asked  him  to  give  me  the  cube  root  of 


3,723,875.  He  replied  quicker  than  I  could 
write  it,  and  that  mentally,  '  155 — is  it  not?' 
'Yes.'  Then  said  I,  'What  is  the  cube  root 
of5,177,717?'  Said  he,  '  173.'  'Of7,880,- 
!>i)9r  Hei.'.stantly  snid, '199.'  These-ootshe 
I  gave,  calculated  wholly  in  his  mind,  as  quick 
as  you  could  count  one.  I  then  asked  his  pa- 
rents if  1  might  give  him  a  hard  sum  to  per- 
form menfaUy.  They  said  they  did  not  wish 
to  tax  his  mind  too  much,  nor  often  to  its  full 
capacity,  but  were  quilewilling  lolet  nietry  him 
once.  Then  said  I,  '  Multiply  in  your  head, 
365,365,365,365,365,365  by  365,365,365,- 
365,365,3651'  He  flew  round  the  room  like 
a  top,  pulled  his  pantaloons  over  the  lop  of  his 
boots,  bit  his  hand,  rolled  his  eyes  in  their 
sockets,  sometimes  smiling  and  talking,  and 
then  seeming  to  be  in  agony,  until,  in  not  more 
than  one  minute,  said  he,  '133,491,850,- 
208,566,925,016,658,299,941,583,225  1'  The 
boy's  father,  C.  N.  Smith,  and  my.self,  had 
each  a  pencil  and  slate  to  lake  down  the  an- 
swer, and  he  gave  it  to  us  in  periods  of  three 
figures  each,  as  fast  as  it  was  possible  for  us 
to  write  them.  And  what  was  still  more  won- 
derful, he  began  to  multiply  at  the  left  hand, 
and  to  bring  out  the  answer  from  left  to  right, 
giving  first  '  133,491,'  &c.  Here,  confounded 
ibovc  meas-rtre,  1  gave  up  liic  exaniiualioi;. 
The  boy  looked  pale,  and  sai4  he  was  tired. 
He  said  it  was  the  largest  sum  he  had  ever 
done !" 

VV'ell,  indeed,  may  the  poor  child  have  look- 
ed pale,  after  a  three  hours'  examination  like 
this  !  Such  experiments  resemble  certain  ani- 
mal murders,  in  which  the  victim  is  tortured 
to  death  for  the  gratification  of  scientific  curi- 
osity. It  is  no  wonder  that  young  Safllird  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  "  fore-doomed."  But 
more  merciful  inquirers  have  given  a  very  dif- 
ferent account  of  the  relative  working  of  his 
mind  and  body.  They  deny  any  distortion  of 
features,  any  clouding  of  the  brow,  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  cheerful  brightness  of  his  boyish 
eye.  They  tell  us  that  he  walks  with  a  free 
step  round  the  room,  threading  his  way  behind 
chairs,  gliding  into  corners,  and  looking  up  at 
the  questioner  as  he  passes  with  a  smile,  ap- 
parently no  more  fatigued  than  a  boy  with  his 
usual  play.  It  would  seem  clear  from  this 
that  if  he  is  fore-doomed,  it  is  not  by  nature, 
but  by  man.  But  the  frail  constitution,  the 
delicate  health,  the  small  limbs,  the  brilliant 
eyes,  the  pallid  countenance,  are  not  necessa- 
rily indications  of  early  death  ;  and  there  are 
circumstances  in  the  case  before  us  which  give 
every  hope  that  if  the  boy  only  receives  fair 
play,  he  may  live  long  enougii  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent place  in  Ihe  constellation  of  science, 
instead  of  passing  away,  as  some  anticipate, 
like  the  meteor  of  a  moment.  One  of  these 
circumstances  is  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
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curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  in  him  the 
intellectual  does  not  require  to  draw  upon  the 
physical  man  for  aid  in  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies. In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  feats, 
as  in  the  present,  are  not  performed  by  intui- 
tion, but  are  the  result  of  previous  study,  the 
calculator  or  reasoner  suspends,  so  far  as  he 
can,  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  that  are 
applied  to  the  uses  of  the  body  :  he  abstracts 
his  senses  from  external  objects,  and  appears 
either  to  exact  from  them  some  mysterious  aid 
within,  or  at  least  to  require  a  strict  neutrality. 
With  the  Vermont  boy,  on  the  contrary,  the 
external  perceptions  seem  to  quicken  in,  the 
mental  excitement.  The  exercise  of  his  body 
goes  on  at  the  same  moment  with  the  exercise 
of  his  mind  ;  and  if  he  is  engaged  in  any  ordi- 
nary employment  at  the  time,  instead  of  sus- 
pending it,  he  redoubles  his  energy.  This 
aifords  a  hope  that  in  his  case  the  mind  may 
)iot  be  worked  in  any  fatal  disproportion. 

The  value  of  that  mind  may  be  collected 
from  the  following  statements  by  H.  W.  Adams, 
the  gentleman  who  tested  his  powers  so  rigo- 
rously. 

"  But  young  Safford's  strength  does  not  lie 
wholly  in  the  mathematics.  He  has  a  sort  of 
mental  absorption.  His  infant  mind  drinks  in 
knowledge  as  the  sponge  does  water.  Chem- 
istry, botany,  philosophy,  geography,  and  his- 
tory, are  his  sport.  It  does  not  make  much 
ditTerence  what  question  you  ask  him,  he  an- 
swers very  readily.  1  spoke  to  him  of  some 
of  the  recent  discoveries  in  chemistry.  He 
understood  them.  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  soli- 
dification of  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  Professor 
Johnston  of  the  Wesleyan  University.  He 
said  he  understood  it.  Here  his  eyes  flashed 
tire,  and  be  began  to  explain  the  process. 

"  His  menioj-y,  too,  is  very  retentive.  He 
lias  pored  over  Gregory's  Dictionary  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  so  much,  that  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  there  can  be  a  question  asked 
him,  drawn  from  either  of  those  immense  vol- 
umes, that  he  will  not  answer  instantly.  I 
saw  the  volumes,  and  also  noticed  that  he  had 
left  his  marks  on  almost  every  page.  I  asked 
to  see  his  mathematical  works.  He  sprung 
into  his  study  and  produced  me  Greenleaf'sl 
Arithmetic,  Perkins's  Algebra,  Playfair's  Eu- 
clid, Pike's  Arithmetic,  Davies's  Algebra,  Hut- 
Ton's  Mathematics,  Flirt's  Surveying,  the  Cam- 
bridge Mathematics,  Gumitiere's  Astronomy, 
and  several  nautical  almanacs.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  mastered  them  all.  He  replied  that  he 
had.  And  an  exanfinalion  of  him,  for  the 
space  of  three  hours,  convinced  me  that  he 
had ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  he  had  far  out- 
stripped them.  His  knowledge  is  not  intuitive. 
He  is  a  pure  and  profound  reasoner." 

What  to  do  with  this  remarkable  boy  was 
the  question.  A  neighbouring  bank  oflered 
him  a  thousand   dollars  a  year  to   enact  the 
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:hine    for    calculatiisg    interest. 


Another  admirer  of  genius,  equally  disposed  to 
turn  the  penny  by  it,  advised  his  fathei'  to  car- 
ry him  about  the  coimiry  as  a  show  ;  in  the 
hope,  no  doubt,  that  his  intellectual  greatness 
might  stand  as  well  in  the  market  as  the  phy- 
sical littleness  of  General  Tom  Tlunnb.  Some 
thought  ho  should  be  lavishingly  supplied  wilh 
books,  and  his  genius  loft  undisturbed  to  ilscif  ; 


while  others  contended  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  benefit  of  a  public  education,  superintended 
by  men  eminent  for  their  acquirements.  This 
last  opinion,  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  adopted 
by  his  father  ;  who,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Harvard  University,  removed  to  Cambridge 
with  his  family,  where  about  this  time  last 
year  Truman  Henry  SafTord  was  placed  under 
the  charge  of  Principal  Everett  and  Professor 
Pierce. 

The  above  is  compiled,  as  far  as  the  facts 
are  concerned,  from  a  long  article  in  a  Boston 
(American)  paper,  called  the  "  Christian  Alli- 
ance and  Family  Visitor." 


Mont  Blanc— Attempts  to  Reach  its  Summit. 

(Conclmleil  from  page  131.) 

The  foregoing  description  of  Mont  Blanc 
and  of  the  attempts  to  reach  its  summit,  has 
been  chiefly  compiled  from  the  writings  of 
Saussure,  and  from  other  works  treating 
the  subject.  It  now  remains  to  notice  some  of 
the  various  phenomena  observed  on  the  snow- 
clad  heights  of  this  lofty  mountain.  These 
are  of  an  interesting  character,  as  ihey  illus- 
trate some  of  the  more  important  and  familiar 
principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

These  phenomena  are  for  the  most  part  ow- 
ing to  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  density  of  the 
air,  as  we  ascend  above  the  general  level  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  lower  strata  of  our 
atmosphere,  being  pressed  by  the  superincum- 
bent weight  of  all  the  air  above,  are  much 
denser  than  the  upper  portions  that  are  under 
far  less  pressure.  The  consequence  is,  that 
although  our  atmosphere  extends  to  the  height 
of  abo°ut  50  miles,  one-half  of  it  lies  within 
three  miles  and  a-half  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  effects  of  this  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  various  ;  some  of  them  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  subsequent  paragraphs  of  this 
article.  The  experiment  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Week 
among  the  Glaciers,"  published  in  volume  46 
of  Sifliman's  Journal,  illustrates  one  effect  of 
the  rarity  of  the  air  in  elevated  regions.  The 
author.  Dr.  H.  A.  Grant,  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  in  the  Seventh  month,  1839,  to 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
experiment  alluded  to,  was  tried  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  at  the  Grand  iMulels,  which  are 
two  rocks  about  10,00U  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     He  says  : 

"  I  had  taken  up  with  me  six  old  pigeons, 
the  strongest  and  shyest  I  could  find  in  the 
pigeon-house  of  the  hotel,  and  now  determined 
to'^let  two  of  them  oif  from  the  rock  ;  the  time 
being  marked  on  a  small  piece  of  parchment, 
and  attached  by  a  string  to  one  leg.  1  had 
desired  the  landlord  to  note  the  time  when  the 
pigeons  made  their  appearance  at  Chamouny. 
I  then  tossed  one  of  them  a  few  feet  in  the  air, 
that  ho  might  see  to  lake  his  direction,  when 
to  my  surprise,  he  fluttered  n  little,  and  came 
doivii  nearly  as  rapidly  as  I  had  thrown  him 
up.  When' wo  then  allcmpted  to  catch  him, 
he  endeavoured  to  fly,  but  being  unable  to  rise, 
he  fluttered  aijout,  ran  wilh  his  wings  extend- 
ed a  few  yards,  aild  was  easily  taken.      I  pre- 


sumed he  might  have  been  injured  by  the  con- 
finement in  the  basket,  and  so  I  made  the  same 
experiment  with  three  others,  the  result  being 
the  same  ;  proving  that  the  rarity  of  the  air 
was  too  great  to  admit  of  their  supporting 
themselves.  But  the  next  day  in  descending 
we  let  them  oft' about  half  way  down  between 
the  Grand  Mulets  and  the  upper  point  of  veg- 
etation, and  they  took  their  courses  directly 
for  Chamouny,  and  were  doubtless  safely  at 
home  long  before  we  reached  the  perpetual 
snow  line." 

The  difliculty  of  breathing  which  Saussure 
and  his  attendants  experienced  in  the  upper 
regions  of  Mont  Blanc,  was  occasioned  by  the 
extreme  rarity  of  the  air.  It  is  experienced 
by  all  who  ascend  to  great  elevations.  It 
however  appears  that  the  lungs  soon  become 
accustomed  to  the  change  of  atmosphere,  and 
that  those  who  reside  in  very  high  situations 
can  make  considerable  exertion  without  its 
producing  any  shortness  of  breath  or  other 
uneasiness.  Rosingault,  who  in  the  year  1831, 
ascended  to  the  top  of  Chimborazo,  21,440  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  states  that  he  and 
his  company  suflered  much  less  in  this  way  than 
most  others  that  have  made  similar  expeditions. 
He  remarks  :  "  Perhaps  our  insensibility  to 
the  action  of  rarefied  air  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  long  residence  in  the  high-lying  towns  of 
the  Andes.  When  we  have  seen  the  activity 
exhibited  in  towns  like  Bogota,  Micuipampa, 
Potosi,  &c.,  which  stand  at"  a  height  of  2800 
to  4000  metres  ;*  when  we  have  witnessed  the 
strength  and  wonderfid  activity  of  the  Torca- 
dores  in  bull  fights  at  Quito,  which  is  at  an  ele- 
vation of  3000  metres  ;  when  we  have  seen 
voung  and  delicate  females  dance  the  whole 
night  in  places  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc, 
where  the  celebrated  Saussure  hardly  retain- 
ed strength  enough  to  observe  his  instruments, 
and  where  his  robust  mountaineers  fainted 
when  they  attempted  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  snow  ; 
and  finally  when  we  remember  that  a  celebra- 
ted battle,  that  of  Pichincha,  was  fought  nearly 
at  the  height  of  Monte  Rosa,f — it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  agreed,  that  man  can  become  accus- 
tomed to  breathe  the  rarefied  air  of  the  high- 
est mouniains."! 

Another  cfTect  of  the  rarity  of  the  air,  wor- 
thy of  notice,  is  the  feebleness  of  the  voice 
and  of  all  sounds,  in  those  elevated  regions. 
On  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  report  of  a  pis- 
tol is  no  louder  than  that  made  by  a  fire-cracker 
in  the  denser  alinosphcre  of  the  valleys,  and  it 
ceases  almost  instantaneously. 

The  temperature  on  the  summit  as  observed 
by  Saussure  was  2~  degrees  Farenheit.  Cap- 
tain Undrell  who  ascended  the  mountain  in 
1819  found  the  temperature  9  degrees  in  the 
snow,  and  33  in  the  sun.  Water  boils  at  183"', 
but  owing  to  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat 
caused  by  the  rarity  and  dryness  of  the  air,  it 
rc()uires  about  twice  as  long  to  bring  it  to  its 
boiling  point  there,  as  it  docs  at  the  seaside. 

Although  the  temperature  of  our  atmosphere 
is  lower  the  higher  we  ascend  into  it,  yet  the 

«  A  iiiotrp  is  rutlicr  inoru  than  tlircc  feet  and  a 
quarter. 

+  About  l;",ir)0  feci  above  llie  sea. 

J  Sec  also  last  volume  ot"  "The  Friend,"  p.  413. 
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degree  of  heat  and  light  contained  in  the  sun's 
vays  is  considerably  greater  in  elevated  situa- 
tions than  on  the  surl'ace  of  the  earth.  Hence 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  though  the  atmos- 
phere is  intensely  cold  in  the  shade,  yet  the 
sun's  rays  are  actually  hotter  than  on  the  sur- 
l'ace of  the  earth  ;  and  if  a  thermometer  could 
be  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
protected  from  the  influence  of  the  surrounding 
cold,  it  would  indicate  a  higher  temperature 
than  if  the  experiment  were  tried  in  the  valleys 
below.  To  those  not  accustomed  to  tracing 
the  causes  of  things,  this  may  appear  paradoxi- 
cal. A  few  words  will  probably  sufKce  to  ex- 
plain the  cause  of  the  seeming  paradox.  Our 
atmosphere  is  warmed  in  two  ways  :  1st,  by 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  2dly,  and  chiefly, 
by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  earth.  Owing 
to  the  greater  density  of  the  lower  strata  of 
air,  the  first  of  these  causes  operates  consider- 
ably more  upon  them  than  upOn  the  U|iper 
portions  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for,  the  denser  the 
medium  through  which  the  solar  rays  pass, 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  heat  and  light 
which  it  intercepts  and  absorbs.  The  earth, 
however,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  is  the  grand 
stove  by  which  our  atmosphere  is  warmed  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  air  nearest  it  must 
feel  its  influence  the  most.  To  these  two 
causes,  chiefly,  though  not  entirely,  is  owing 
the  great  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
the  upper  and  lower  regions  of  our  atmos- 
phere. 

In  order  to  explain  why  the  solar  rays  are 
actually  hotter  in  elevated  situations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  remark,  that,  in  passing  through 
our  atmosphere,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sun's  rays  is  intercepted  by  absorption  and  re- 
flection, so  that  even  when  he  is  in  or  near 
the  zenith,  they  suffer  a  diminution  of  about 
one-fourth.  The  further  the  sun  is  from  the 
zenith,  the  greater  is  this  diminution  ;  and  when 
he  is  near  the  horizon,  it  is  so  considerable, 
that  we  can  gaze  upon  him  without  injuring 
our  eyes  ;  for  then  those  of  his  rays  whicli 
come  to  us  have  passed  through  a  much  great- 
er extent  of  atmosphere,  and  consequently  have 
lost  more  by  absorption  and  reflection,  than 
when  he  is  nearly  over  head.  Now  an  ob- 
server on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  has  about 
half  of  the  atmosphere  below  him,  and  conse- 
quently the  sun's  rays,  having  passed  only 
through  the  other  half,  and  this  in  a  very 
rarefied  state,  pour  upon  him  and  the  white 
snows  of  the  summit  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  light  and  heat  than  upon  the  plains  be- 
low. This  accounts  for  the  dazzling  effect  of 
the  snow,  and  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  as  experienced  by  Saussure 
and  all  others  who  have  ventured  to  the  top  of 
this  lofty  pinnacle. 

From  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  the  ski 
appears  of  a  dark  blue,  or  almost  black.  Ou 
readers  probably  know  that  the  beautiful  blue 
of  our  sky  is  nothing  more  than  the  colour  of 
the  air  through  which  we  look.  The  blue  ap 
pearance  of  distant  mountains  is  due  to  the 
same  cause.  Were  there  no  atmosphere  the 
sky  would  appear  black  ;  and  hence  on  the 
top  of  Mont  Blanc  where  the  atmosphere  above 
is  exceedingly  rare,  the  colour  of  the  sky  ap- 
proaches to  blackness. 


.  Saussure  met  with  no  animal  amid  the  snows 
of  the  mountain,  except  two  butterflies,  which 
he  supposed  had  been  driven  thither  by  the 
wind. 

Mont  Blanc  has  been  ascended  some  twenty 
times  since  Saussure's  last  and  successful  at- 
tempt. Napoleon  it  is  said  ordered  a  cross  to 
be  erected  upon  its  summit,  but  an  Alpine 
storm  soon  overturned  it.  A  few  years  ago  a 
scientific  expedition  was  sent  out  by  the 
French  government,  equipped  with  philosophi- 
cal and  other  apparatus,  and  prepared  as  they 
thought  to  spend  two  or  three  days  upon  the 
summit ;  but  it  was  only  after  several  perilous 
and  unsuccessful  attempts,  returning  to  the 
valley  fatigued  and  disappointed,  that  they  got 
to  the  summit  at  all ;  and  when  there,  they 
were  glad  to  cut  short  their  slay  and  come 
down  again.  There  were  about  40  of  them 
including  the  guides.  A  recent  traveller,  who 
was  in  "Chamouny  at  the  time  these  experi- 
menters made  their  ascent,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, in  conjunction  with  many  other  travel- 
lers then  in  the  valley,  to  ascend  the  Flegere, 
(a  mountain  on  the  north  side  of  Chamouny,) 
in  order  to  have  a  look  at  them  on  iheir  peril- 
ous expedition.  "  And  intensely  interesting  it 
was,"  he  remarks,  "  to  look  at  them  with  a 
telescope,  about  two-thirds  up  the  mountain, 
creeping  along  like  emmets,  in  a  single  file 
behind  one  another,  over  the  surface  of  the 
ice  and  snow. 

"  Now  they  seemed  hanging  to  the  face  of 
one  precipice,  and  suspended  over  the  awful 
gulf  of  another.  Now  they  wound  carefully 
and  painfully  along  the  brink  of  an  enormous 
glacier,  where  a  slide  of  snow  from  above,  or 
the  separation  of  the  mass  over  which  they 
were  treading,  vvould  have  carried  them  all  to 
destruction.  Again  they  were  seen  higher  up, 
evidently  engaged  in  cutting  footsteps  in  the 
steep  ice  path,  and  making  such  slow  progress, 
that  the  eye  could  scarcely  distinguish  their 
motion  at  all.  Then  we  would  lose  sight  of 
them  entirely,  and  again  they  would  appear 
in  another  direction,  having  surmounted  the 
obstacles  successfully  ;  but  again  we  saw  them 
in  a  position  evidently  so  hazardous,  that  from 
moment  to  moment  it  would  have  been  no  sur- 
prise to  see  them  fall."  "  And  yet  the  danger 
is  probably  not  so  extreme  as  it  appeared  to 
us,  alihough  indeed  the  hazards  of  the  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc  are  at  all  times  very  groat, 
while  there  is  in  reality  no  sufficient  recompense 
to  the  traveller  pn  the  summit,  for  the  peril 
and  fatigue  encountered  in  reaching  it. 

"  it  is  like  those  heights  of  ambition  so  much 
coveted  in  the  world,  and  so  glittering  in  the 
distance,  where,  if  men  live  to  reach  th 
they  cannot  live  upon  them.  They  may  have 
all  the  appliances  and  means  of  life,  as  these 
French  savans  carried  their  tents  to  pilch  upon 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  but  the  peak  that 
looked  so  warm  and  glittering  in  the  sunshine, 
and  of  such  a  rosy  hue  in  the  evening  rays, 
was  too  deadly  cold,  and  swept  by  blasts  too 
fierce  and  cutting;  they  were  glad  to  relin- 
quish the  attempt  and  come  down."* 

LLN. 


African  Methodists  in  the  United  States. — 
This  religious  denomination  now  numbers 
nearly  40,000  communicants. — They  have 
recently  undertaken  to  establish  a  literary  in- 
stitution, and  for  that  purpose  liave  purchased 
a  piece  of  ground  about  twelve  miles  from  Co- 
lumbus, in  Franklin  county,  Ohio. — Late  Pa- 
per. 


*  VV.niiderings   of  a  Pilgvini  iinde 
Mont  Blanc,  by  George  B.  Cheever. 


A  Singular  Incident  occurred  at  the  Bish- 
op's Church  in  Montreal,  on  the  5th  instant, 
which  is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  papers  ol 
that  city  : 

During  the  celebration  of  the  evening  ser- 
vice,  a  poor  idiot  wandered,  unobserved,  into 
the  church,  and  her  attention  being  attracted 
by  the  brilliant  light  of  the  wax  tapers  on  the 
altar,  she  suddenly  cried  out  "Fire!"  The 
alarm  spread  instantly  ;  and  a  scene  of  inde- 
scribable confusion  ensued  ;  a  general  rush 
was  made  to  the  doors,  which  were  speedily 
blocked  up. 

Those  in  the  gallery  pews  precipitated  them- 
selves in  their  Iright  down  the  narrow  stair- 
cases, which  were  already  wedged  up,  and 
numbers  were  trampled  under  foot,  and  so  se- 
verely injured  by  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
crowd  to  escape,  that  they  were  afterward  ta- 
ken away  insensible.  It  was  not  until  after 
some  time,  and  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  that 
the  bishop  and  clergy  succeeded  in  assuring 
the  affrighted  congregation  that  there  existed 
no  cause  for  alarm,  and  in  restoring  order  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies. 

[What  injury  may  be  prevented  by  a  little 
self  possession  and  a  Christian  reliance  upon 
the  superintending  care  of  Divine  Providence. 
Even  to  be  preserved  from  precipitous  action, 
on  some  occasions  may  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing life  or  limbs.] 

The  Oak. —  Curious  Experiment. — Take 
an  acorn  at  this  time  of  the  year,  tie  a 
string  round  it  in  such  a  way  that,  when 
suspended,  the  blunt  end  of  the  acorn,  where 
the  cup  was,  is  upwards.  Hang  it  thus  pre- 
pared in  the  inside  of  a  bottle,  or  hyacinth 
glass,  containing  a  little  water,  taking  care 
that  the  acorn  does  not  reach  the  water  within 
an  inch,  wrap  the  bottle  all  over  in  flannel,  so 
as  to  keep  it  dark  and  warm,  and  put  it  in  a 
warm  place.  In  three  or  four  weeks  the  acorn 
will  have  swollen,  its  coat  will  have  burst,  and 
a  little  white  point  will  make  its  appearance  at 
the  end  opposite  the  water.  This  point  is  the 
root,  the  acorn  is  now  changing  its  nature  and 
becoming  an  oak  ;  still,  however,  it  must  be 
stationed  in  the  dark,  kept  clear  of  the  water, 
and  so  it  must  continue  till  the  young  root  is 
at  least  half  an  inch  long.  Then  the  water 
may  be  allowed  to  rise  higher;  but  it  is  only 
when  from  the  neck  of  the  root  a  little  point 
begins  to  turn  upwards  that  it  is  safe  to  allow 
the  water  to  touch  it.  At  that  time  the  acorn 
has  ceased  to  be  an  acorn,  and  has  really  be- 
come a  young  oak  ;  for  the  little  point  direct- 
ing itself  upwards  is  the  beginning  of  that 
trunk  which  a  century  later  may  form  the  tim- 
ber of  a  frigate.  As  soon  as  this  young  stem 
begins  to  shoot,  the  oak  will  require  a  dose  of 
light,  a  little  every  day  ;  and  it  also  yearns  for 
more  food,  so  that  its  root,  which  is,  in  reality, 
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its  moulli,  must  be  allowed  to  touch  the  water, 
and  to  drink  it.  Alter  these  events  have  come 
to  pass,  the  little  creature  breathes,  and  must 
have  air  ;  digests,  and  must  have  light ;  sucks 
greedily,  and  must  have  fresh  water  given  to 
its  root,  which,  however,  should  never  be  per- 
mitted to  be  wholly  covered  ;  just  that  point 
where  the  stem  begins  should  always  be  kept 
out  of  the  water.  The  pet  having  been  brought 
to  this  its  first  state  of  existence,  must  be  put 
in  the  window.  At  first  it  will  be  a  stout 
thread,  whitish  and  covered  with  tiny  scales  ; 
then  the  scales  will  expand  a  little,  and  the 
end  will  become  greener.  Next  will  appear 
some  little  leaves  ;  hair  will  begin  to  grow, 
veins  will  branch  ;  the  old  scales  will  fall  off, 
and  by  slow  degrees  the  leaves  will  arrange 
themselves  upon  the  stem,  each  unfolding  from 
the  bosom  of  the  other.  And  thus,  out  of  a 
little  starch  and  gum,  for  the  acorn  was  not 
much  more,  manifold  parts  will  be  curiously 
produced  by  the  wonderful  creative  powers  ol 
nature. — Gardiner's  Chronicle. 


THE  WALK  TO  EMMAUS. 
"  What  manner  of  communications  are  these  that  ye 
have  one  to  another,  as  ye  walk  and  arc  sad  ?" — 
Luke  xxiv.  17. 
It  happen'd  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died. 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined. 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  lett  behind, 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event: 
They  spake  of  Him  they  loved,  of  Him  whose  life, 
Though  blameless,  had  incurr'd  perpetual  strife, 
Whose  deeds  had  lef^,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 
The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 
The  farther  traced,  enrich'd  them  still  the  more  ; 
They  thought  Him,  and  they  justly  thought  him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  he  appear'd  to  have  done; 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else, — and  wonder'd  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  join'd  them,  courteous  as  a  friend. 
And  ask'd  them  with  a  kind  engaging  air. 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg'd  a  share. 
Inform'd,  he  gathered  up  the  broken  thread. 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said. 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  search'd  so  well 
The  tender  theme,  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell. 
That,  reaching  home,  "The  night,"  they   said,  "is 

near. 
We  must  not  now  be  parted — sojourn  here." 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And,  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  least. 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  word. 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  "  'Twas  the  Lord  I 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  he  deign'd  to  say  ? 
Did  not  they  burn  within  us  by  the  way  ?" 

Now  their's  was  converse,  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  God  approves  : 
Their  views,  indeed,  were  indistinct  and  dim, 
But  yet  successful,  being  aimed  at  Him. 
Christ  and  his  character  their  only  scope, 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope. 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel. 
And  wanting  Him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal. 
Found  him  as  prompt,  as  their  desire  was  true. 
To  spread  the  new-born  glories  in  their  view. 

Hearts  may  be  found,  tl)at  harbour  at  Otis  hour. 

That  love  of  Christ  in  all  its  quick'ning  power  ; 

And  lips  unstain'd  by  folly  or  by  strife. 

Whose  wisdom,  drawn  from  the  deep  well  of  life. 

Tastes  of  its  healthful  origin,  and  flows 

A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes : 

Oh,  days  of  heaven,  and  nights  of  equal  praise, 

Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  days. 


When  souls  drawn  upwards  in  communion  sw 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat, 
Discourse,  as  if  releas'd  and  safe  at  home. 
Of  dangers  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come. 
And  spread  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Coiuinued  from  page  135.) 

George  Dillwyn  was  a  watchful,  tender, 
sympathizing  friend  of  tliose  who  were  young 
in  the  ministry,  not  hastily  condemning  them, 
because  of  a  misstep  in  their  tribulated  way. 
He  remembered  his  own  coming  forlh  in  that 
line  ;  and  the  difficulties  he  had  met  with, 
caused  him  to  be  willing  to  make  full  proof  of 
others  before  he  rejected  their  oflferings.  It  is 
stated,  that  when  he  had  spoken  a  few  limes 
in  public,  a  valuable  elder,  who  had  come  to 
a  hasty  conclusion  in  his  case,  told  George  he 
believed  he  had  mistaken  his  calling,  and  re- 
quested him  to  withhold  his  exercises  from  the 
meeting.  George  meekly  replied,  if  the  elder 
would  take  the  burden  upon  him,  he  would  be 
silent.  This  the  Friend  was  willing  to  do  ; 
and  for  some  time  George's  voice  was  not 
heard  in  the  public  assemblies.  But  whilst 
the  silenced  one  was  permitted  to  enjoy  quiet 
peace  in  submission,  the  mind  of  the  elder  be- 
came tried  and  uneasy  ;  and  eventually,  under 
a  sense  of  duty,  he  called  upon  George,  and 
told  him  he  could  not  bear  the  responsibility 
of  sealing  his  mouth  any  longer,  and  encour- 
aged him  to  exercise  his  gift  when  he  felt  the 
Divine  call  thereto.  This  is  a  very  instruc- 
tive anecdote  ;  to  elders  it  is  a  warning  not  to 
be  loo  hasty  in  judgment, — to  young  ministers 
an  incitement  to  leave  their  cause  with  their 
heavenly  Father  to  plead  for  them,  whilst  they 
endeavour  to  receive  the  counsel  of  their  elder 
friends  with  meekness  and  submission. 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  George  Dill- 
wyn felt  himself  in  some  measure  released 
from  travelling  on  extensive  journeys  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry.  He  now  devoted  his 
leisure  more  to  literary  labours  for  the  good  of 
I  he  community,  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
His  work  commonly  known  as  "Dillvvyn's 
Reflections,"  contains  many  pithy  thoughts, 
well  expressed.  It  also  contains  some  anec- 
dotes from  which  a  few  extracts  will  be  given. 
He  says  : 

"  In  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction 
in  the  community,  on  the  universality  of  Di- 
vine Grace,  he  related  the  following  anecdote, 
which  I  give  in  nearly  his  own  words.  '  When 
I  was  a  little  boy,  1  went  to  a  school,  which 
assembled  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  ;  and  one 
morning,  on  hearing  it,  1  hastened  into  my  fa- 
ther's chamber,  lo  receive  a  penny  or  two, 
which  he  daily  gave  me  to  buy  a  cake  by  the 
way  ;  but  found  him  in  a  sound  sleep.  The 
case  was  urgent,  and  as  I  feared  to  awake 
him,  1  thought  I  miglit  venture  to  take  my 
usual  stipend  from  his  pocket,  and  tell  him  at 
my  return  what  I  had  done,  not  doubting  my 
reason  for  it  would  satisfy  him.  I  according- 
ly took  il,l)ut  instantly  felt  it  was  wrong;  and, 
by  the  time  1  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
my  uneasiness  increased  to  so  great  a  degree, 


that  1  could  not  proceed  till  I  had  replaced  the 
money;  which  having  done,  I  went  off  quiet 
and  cheerful.'  '  !Now  sir,'  said  ihe  relator,  '  is 
this  what  the  Society  of  Friends  allude  to,  as 
an  universal  principle  in  the  heart  of  man  V  I 
answered,  '  Yes.'  '  Why  then,'  he  replied,  '  I 
have  been  more  of  a  Quaker  than  1  thought 
myself,  from  my  early  days  ;  and  the  remem- 
brance of  this  occurrence  has  proved  cau- 
tionary to  me,  on  many  occasions,  in  my  bu- 
siness and  conduct,  ever  since.'  " 

Another  instance  of  the  restraining  influence 
of  Divine  Grace  narrated,  is  one  in  which  he 
himself  was  concerned  ;  he  says  : 

"  When  the  compiler  of  these  anecdotes  was 
a  wild,  heedless  boy,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  he  had  several  very  corrupt  playlel- 
lows,  and  among  them  was  one  of  an  uncommon- 
ly daring  disposition,  who,  being  paramount  in 
wickedness  and  profanity,  and  leading  the  way 
into  mischief,  was  envied  by  the  rest ;  therefore 
for  them  to  'Ise  as  clever,  as  they  thought 
him,  it  was  necessary  to  curse  and  swear, 
without  hesitation  or  fear.  In  order  to  which, 
the  compiler,  on  a  certain  day,  and  in  a  place 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten,  alleinpled  to  take 
the  Sacred  Name  into  his  mouth,  and  call  for 
damnalion  to  his  soul !  but  he  had  hardly  begun 
the  shocking  sentence,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  sensation  of  horror,  beyond  description. 
This  check  to  his  wicked  ambition  was  effect- 
ual, and  the  temptation  to  that  evil  was  so 
completely  overcome,  that  he  never  afterwards 
dared  to  indulge  it  in  the  smallest  degree.  It 
was,  indeed  the  triumph  of  mercy  over  pre- 
sumption!" 

The  restraining  mercy  of  the  Lord,  is  in- 
deed great !  How  often  have  we  been  pre- 
served from  engaging  in  evil  courses,  by  pro- 
vidential hindrances.  Sometimes  by  the 
voice  of  his  reproofs  speaking  terror  to  the 
soul ;  sometimes  by  the  persuasions  of  his 
love,  awakening  abhorrence  of  sin.  I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  the  son  of  piously  concern- 
ed, and  godly  parents  say,  that  at  a  time  when 
he  was  about  engaging  in  a  wrong  act,  that 
an  appearance  as  of  the  face  of  his  loved,  re- 
spected, and  honoured  father,  came  before  him, 
and  hecoidd  not  proceed.  Of  the  saving  mer- 
cy of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  following  anecdote, 
quiie  abridged  in  its  details,  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample. 

A  youthful  member  of  Philadelpliia  Monthly 
Meeting,  many  years  ago,  gave  way  to  evil 
habits  until  he  had  become  an  alien  from  his 
father's  hou.se.  He  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
a  tavern,  and  .seemed  hastening  to  destruction 
with  rapid  strides.  The  entreaties  of  his  con- 
cerned parents,  the  visible  sorrow  of  their 
hearts, — the  secret  reproofs  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  fear  of  the  "  dread  after  scene,"  all  seem- 
ed to  produce  no  effect  upon  him.  He  had 
taken  his  own  course, — he  had  chosen  his  own 
delusion, — and  little  hopes  were  entertained 
that  he  would  ever  be  respectable  as  a  man, 
much  less  consistent  as  a  Christian.  Yet  the 
long-forbearing  mercy  of  a  gracious  Saviour 
towards  him,  was  not  c.xhausled.  This  pro- 
digal, who  turned  away  from  his  friends,  who 
fled  from  his  father,  who  seemed  to  court  ever- 
lasting destruction, — was  made  a  witness  of 
one  more  gracious  heavenly  visitation  of  sav- 
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ing  love.  The  tavern  where  he  lived  was  on 
the  J3elawni-e.  Late  one  night  he  retired  to 
his  bed,  and  whilst  lying  on  it  as  far  as  he 
could  tell  perfectly  awake,  and  cognizant  of 
all  that  was  going  on  around  him,  he  heard  a 
voice  calling  him  by  name,  and  bidding  him 
go  to  the  piazza  of  the  house  which  projected 
towards  the  river.  He  obeyed  the  mandate, 
and  from  the  piazza,  he  saw  over  the  water, 
what  appeared  by  him  a  manifeslation  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Awfully  impressed 
with  the  sight,  the  heart  of  the  young  man  was 
sensible  ol  remorse  and  condemnation.  He 
was  told  that  this  was  the  last  visitation  of 
mercy  he  would  ever  receive;  that  now  there 
was  an  open  door  for  his  escape  from  damna- 
tion ;  but  that  if  this  opening  was  not  embraced, 
he  was  lost  forever.  He  who  opened  to  him 
his  stale,  bade  him  go  home  at  once  to  his  fa- 
ther's house.  Sensible  at  length  that  obedi- 
ence was  his  only  safely,  the  poor  repentant 
prodigal,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  left  the 
tavern,  and  went  to  the  door,  which  in  com- 
parative innocence  he  had  often  entered.  He 
took  courage  to  knock,  and  as  he  did  so,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  father  with  extended 
arms  was  ready  to  receive  him.  He  who  had 
given  the  saving  visitation  to  the  son,  had  been 
with  the  father, — had  aroused  him  from  his 
bed,  and  by  the  secret  inspiration  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  on  his  mind,  had  thus  brought  him  to 
the  door  to  receive  his  weeping  son.  Having 
thus  given  up  to  the  Lord's  visitation,  the 
young  man  through  faithful  obedience  to  ma- 
nifested duty,  grew  in  grace,  and  experienced 
the  work  of  regeneration  cariied  on  in  his 
soul.  He  became  a  steady  religious  character, 
— was  for  a  long  time  an  overseer  of  that 
meeting,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  felt  himself 
sustained  by  the  Christian's  hope. 

George  Dillwyn's  illustrations  of  serious 
and  important  subjects,  were  such  as  some- 
times to  raise  a  smile,  yet  there  was  always  a 
point  in  them, — something  to  be  remembered. 
We  find  the  following  in  his  "  Reflections:" 

"  The  facility  with  which  people  run  into 
sin,  cheats  them  into  a  notion  that  they  can 
keep  it  under  command,  and  indulge  or  refrain 
from  it  at  pleasure;  but  it  proves  at  length  a 
troublesome  inmate,  and  they  find  themselves 
in  a  condition  like  that  of  the  Highlander,  who, 
having  strayed  apart  from  his  comrade  in  the 
woods,  and  laid  hold  of  a  bear  descending  tail 
foremost  from  a  tree,  hollowed  out,  '  Sawney, 
Sawney,  I  have  catched  a  wild  crater.'  '  Well, 
mon,'  said  the  other,  '  bring  him  along,  and 
lets  look  at  him  ;'  the  answer  was,  '  I  canna.' 
'  Nay  then,  come  awa  yoursel  ;'  but  the  reply 
was,  '  I  wad  mon,  but  he  wonna  let  me.'  " 

The  caught  bear  with  his  claws  fairly  fixed 
in  his  captnr,  is  no  bad  exemplification  of  the 
'  bosom  sin,'  which  has  been  indulged  in  for  our 
own  gratification,  until  the  inclination  to  it,  has 
become  to  mere  human  efforts  irresistible.  We 
think  we  catch  the  bear  when  enjoying  for  a 
season  the  '  pleasures  of  sin,' — but  soon  prove 
our  mistake,  and  that  it  is  the  bear  has  caught 
us  ;  for  we  have  neither  strength  to  conquer  the 
temptation,  nor  yet  to  run  away  from  it.  It 
is  always  safest  for  us  to  flee  temptation,  be- 
fore inclination  is  enlisted  in  support  of  sin. 
We  have  it  recorded  that  a  young  convert  to 


Christianity  in  the  days  of  Pagan  Rome,  was  j 
very  much  opposed  to  the  gladiatorial  shows,! 
—  those  inhuman  exhibitions  of  men  contend- 
ing for  their  lives  with  wild  beasts.  He 
was  pressed  by  his  Pagan  friends  just  to  ac- 
company them  once  to  witness  such  a  specta- 
cle, and  in  submission  to  their  great  im- 
portunity, he  went.  He  placed  his  hands  at 
first  on  his  ears  to  keep  out  the  sounds  of 
shouting  multitudes,  excited  to  the  highest 
pilch  of  enthusiastic  madness  to  see  the  life- 
destroying  scene.  He  accidentally  uncovered 
his  ears,  he  heard  the  shouts,  he  felt  himself 
excited,— he  drank  in  the  spirit  of  the  multi- 
tude. His  faith  in  Christian  principle  proved 
too  feeble  to  save  him, — and  the  work  of  grace 
and  reformation  begun  in  his  heart  was  turned 
completely  backward. 

George  Dillwyn,  although  often  led  in  his 
ministry,  to  speak  at  considerable  length,  yet 
was  remarkable  at  times  for  the  brevity  of  his 
public  communications.  Some  of  these  were 
sufficiently  startling.  One  day  whilst  sitting 
in  his  select  preparative  meeting,  he  broke  the 
silence  with  this  arousing  discourse,  "  Friends, 
I  perceive  the  cloven  foot  is  gelling  in  amongst 
us  !"  What  an  incentive  for  deep  heart-search- 
ing was  this?  Well  might  every  minister 
present  have  put  the  question  to  him  or  her- 
self. Have  1  lost  my  true  guide? — Am  1  listen- 
ing to  the  voice  of  the  stranger  ? — Has  the  love 
of  self  beguiled  me? — Do  1  preach  without  the 
life  and  power  that  once  attended  my  ministry  ? 
Yea,  ministers  and  elders  might  have  united  in 
the  heart-raised  inquiry.  Lord  is  it  I,  that  have 
given  occasion  for  this  ? 

Our  late  Friend  Thomas  Shillitoe,  some- 
times preached  sermons  equally  arousing. 
Whilst  he  was  travelling  in  the  northern  part  of 
this  country,  a  concern  came  upon  him,  under 
which  he  believed  it  was  required  of  him  to 
pay  a  visit  to  some  one  in  a  certain  district. 
Who  it  was  he  did  not  know.  His  companion 
was  in  a  hurry  to  be  going  on,  but  Thomas 
said,  there  was  someone  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  were  whom  he  must  visit.  He 
added,  if  his  companion  wished  to  go,  ho  might 
do  so,  but  he  should  stay,  and  trust  to  getting 
along  some  other  way.  He  then  inquired  of 
Friends  dwelling  near,  whether  there  was  not 
some  one  in  that  vicinity,  confined  to  the  cham- 
ber. They  readily  answered  that  there  was 
a  woman  Friend  who  had  not  left  her  room 
for  several  years.  "  She  is  the  one,"  said 
Thomas,  "  that  I  wish  to  see."  The  visit  was 
paid.  They  found  the  patient,  sitting  wrapped 
up  in  blankets  to  keep  the  fresh  air  from  her; 
whilst  close  by  her  side  stood  a  small  table, 
holding  a  variety  of  bottles  of  medicine,  of 
whose  contents  she  was  alternately  sipping. 
Thomas  was  soon  dipped  into  her  state.  He 
told  her,  that  her  being  confined  there  was  all 
the  work  of  the  Devil ;  and  bade  her  put  away 
her  table,  lay  aside  all  her  medicines,  and 
arouse  herself.  Pointing  to  the  shovel  and 
tongs  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  he  said,  "  If 
those  are  not  scoured  occasionally,  they  will 
become  rusty  ; — and  thou  hast  become  rusty, 
and  it  is  necessary  thou  shouldst  be  scoured." 
So  much  power  and  authority  accompanied 
Thomas  ShiUitoe's  words,  that  they  proved 
more   efficacious   in    restoring  her  to  health, 


than  all  her  doses  of  medicine  had  done.  Her 
ailments  were  cured,  as  soon  as  she  was  made 
to  believe  herself  well.  She  left  her  chamber, 
rode  out  the  next  day,  and  continued  for  years 
afterwards  to  enjoy  good  health. 


For  ••The  Friend." 

Love  and  I'nity. 

The  excellencies  of  love  and  unity  have 
been  frequently  portrayed,  and  yet  their  nature 
very  often  misunderstood.  In  their  divine 
reality,  they  only  exist  among  the  members  of 
the  mystical  body  of  Christ— those  who  are 
born  again  and  abide  in  him — who  are  made 
and  kept  of  one  heart  by  Him  who  prayed, 
"  Holy  Father,  keep  through  thine  own  name, 
those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may 
be  one  as  we  are."  While  these  abide  in  the 
Trulh  they  know  and  love  one  another,  and 
earnestly  desire  each  other's  preservation  and 
religious  growth.  They  have  no  "'lyness  or 
coldness  towards  their  brethren,  bui,  are  united 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel.  Their  gar- 
ment is  seamless,  woven  from  the  top  through- 
out. When  absent,  they  are  as  epistles  writ- 
ten in  one  another's  hearts,  not  with  ink, 
but  by  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  1'hey 
have  but  one  great  general  object  and  cause 
to  promote,  the  spreading  and  exaltation  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Knowing  that  they  possess  no  power  to  ad- 
vance this  glorious  cause,  their  reliance  is 
altogether  placed  on  Christ  for  their  ability  to 
work  in  his  vineyard.  Hereby  they  are  kept 
alive  in  Him,  and  in  that  love  and  unity  which 
designates  those  who  have  passed  from  death 
unto  lile. 

All  who  have  a  cause  of  their  own  to  sup. 
port,  though  abetled  by  men  of  high  degree, 
are  out  of  this  unity  ;  and  the  longer  they  con- 
tinue to  uphold  their  own  cause,  the  further 
they  will  be  separated  from  the  cause  and  gov- 
ernment  of  Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the 
household  of  faith.  Where  the  will  and  policy 
of  man  bear  rule,  Christ  is  excluded — his  will 
is  not  sought  after,  but  the  wisdom  and  judtr- 
ment  of  man  is  the  guide  that  is  followed  ;  "and 
if  the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how 
great  is  that  darkness."  Such  cannot  exercise 
that  love  towards  the  undevialing  witnesses  for 
the  Trulh  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  which  is  the  badge 
of  true  discipleship,  because  like  Jerusalem  the 
quiet  habitation,  the.se  are  a  burthensome  stone, 
and  a  block  in  their  way. 

Enmity,  ill-will,  and  disguised  efforts  to  de- 
stroy the  religious  influence  of  faithful  men, 
even  where  there  may  be  a  profession  and  out- 
side show  of  love,  are  infusions  of  the  crooked 
serpent,  to  which  the  self  seeking  are  subject- 
ed ;  and  though  these  dispositions  may  be  cov- 
ered over,  they  lurk  in  the  heart,  that  is  not 
truly  devoted  to  the  Redeemer's  rule.  Seek- 
ing to  establish  a  cause  distinct  from  his,  they 
cannot  endure  that  those  who  are  in  their  way, 
should  prosper  in  the  Truth,  and  give  evidence 
of  It  by  their  obedience.  They  are  afraid  it 
will  be  obvious  on  whose  side  these  devoted 
ones  are  enlisted,  and  by  their  testimony  for 
the  Truth  and  against  error,  prove  who  are  on 
the  wrong  side,  supporting  man's  cause. 
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Inclirert  metliods  taken  to  prevent  them  from 
acting  Ilieir  part  in  the  services  of  the  church, 
or  allowing  their  judj^ment  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  its  true  vvellare,  to  have  that  sway, 
which  the  authority  attending  it,  demands  that 
it  should  have,  are  among  the  consequences 
of  having  a  cause  or  object  to  uphold  which  is 
not  the  cause  of  God,  but  of  sell-seeking  man. 
It  is  very  easy  to  perceive,  that  where  two 
causes  dissimilar  in  their  origin,  and  at  vari- 
ance in  their  objects,  are  attempted  to  be  pro- 
moted, true  unity  and  that  love  which  is  with- 
out dissimulation,  cannot  subsist. 

In  a  religious  society  there  are  various 
temperaments  and  different  degrees  of  natural 
firmness.  All  these  call  for  the  help  of  the 
body,  as  well  as  the  life  which  comes  from 
the  Omnipotent  Head.  One  of  the  important 
advantages  of  true  unity,  is  the  travail  of  the 
body  for  the  preservation  and  growth  in  grace 
of  each  member, — that  the  too  ready  and 
overactive  may  be  gradually  tempered  and  re- 
gulated, and  that  the  feeble  and  timid  may  be 
warmed  and  braced,  and  made  strong  in  the 
Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  so  that 
"every  one  in  Zion  may  appear  before  God," 
and  "go  from  strength  to  strength."  But  if 
the  forward  and  active  in  their  own  cause,  are 
urged  on,  whilst  the  humble  and  honest-heart- 
ed in  Christ's  cause,  are  frowned  upon,  and 
treated  with  coldness,  or  altogether  avoided 
and  left  to  struggle  to  keep  right  as  they  may, 
it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  that  true  unity 
and  the  cause  of  Christ  are  not  supported,  nor 
his  kingdom  spread,  by  such  a  spirit  ruling  in 
the  visible  church. 

Where  the  wisdom  and  will  of  man  have 
place,  and  persons  not  subject  to  the  cross  get 
the  predominancy,  this  united  travail  that  the 
mind  of  Truth  may  be  sought  and  followed,  is 
not  known  ;  and  works  intended  to  benefit 
mankind  at  large,  will  be  brought  forward  in 
man's  wisdom, — and  it  will  be  found  much 
easier  to  enlist  unbaptized  members  in  tliem, 
than  in  a  fervent  exercise  before  the  Lord, 
wherein  the  will  of  the  creature  is  slain,  the 
true  light  is  experienced  to  shine,  and  to  point 
out  the  duty  of  the  church,  and  the  prayer  is 
raised,  that  the  Lord  alone  and  his  cause  may 
be  exalted  by  his  own  eternal  Spirit  and 
power. 

The  value  and  influence  of  true  unity  in  the 
church  of  Christ  cannot  be  fully  estimated. 
No  one  knows  entirely  what  saving  effect  is 
produced  upon  himself  by  the  deep  and  living 
concern  of  oilier  members  of  the  body,  who 
have  him  in  their  hearts  to  live  and  to  die 
with  him — whose  prayers  are  at  times  present- 
ed at  the  throne  of  Grace,  that  he  may  be  sus- 
tained by  the  everlasling  arms  in  his  deepest 
plunges  and  temptations,  when  he  is  buried  by 
baptism  into  the  death  of  all  creaturely  depend- 
ance,  and  the  day  of  Ihe  Lord  is  darkness  and 
not  light — or  when  he  is  lifted  up  again  out  of 
the  horrible  pit,  that  he  may  siill  be  preserved 
in  the  Divine  hand,  neither  taking  flight  in  the 
winter  season,  nor  on  the  Sabbath  day.  Their 
prayer  is,  "  The  Lord  hear  thee  in  Ihe  day  of 
trouble,  the  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend 
thee  ;  send  theo  help  from  the  sanctuary,  and 
strengthen  thoo  out  of  Zion."  To  wrest  our- 
selves from  the  arms  of  the  church,  and  de- 


iprive  ourselves  of  that  strength  which  comelh 
out  of  Zion,  is  to  trifle  with  unspeakable  pri 
leges,  which  may  be  followed  by  irreparable 
loss.  Let  us  then  examine  our  condition  in 
the  true  light  when  we  have  it;  and  if  we  find 
a  root  of  bitterness  producing  coldness,  alien- 
ation or  enmity,  pray  that  it  may  be  eradicated 
— that  we  may  be  reunited  to  the  Lord,  and 
to  his  faithful  children  in  a  covenant  which 
shall  never  again  be  broken. 

The  harmony  and  unity  of  the  brotherhood 
were  highly  prized  by  our  primitive  Friends. 
Ambrose  Riggs  says  : 

"  And  now  my  beloved  Friends  and  bre- 
thren, as  we  are  made  a  complete  body  in  him, 
our  heavenly  tiead,  let  a  holy  and  heavenly 
harmony  be  continued  amongst  us,  for  unity 
is  our  strength  ;  therefore  labour  to  retain  and 
keep  it  everywhere,  that  every  member  of  the 
body  may  be  nourished  and  kept  alive  by  vir- 
tue of  the  life  within.  Have  a  tender  care  of 
disjointing  any  living  member,  but  let  all  be 
editied  together  in  love,  and  every  member  act 
in  his  place  to  the  honour  of  the  Head.  Above 
all,  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace,  ibr  so  is  the  will  of  (jod  concerning  us; 
ihat  our  sons  may  be  as  plants  growing  up  in 
their  youth,  walking  in  the  steps  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  our  daughters  as  virgins  with  their 
lamps  trimmed  and  burning,  wailing  for  the 
Bridegroom.  Be  stedfast  in  him,  and  to  the 
word  of  his  Grace,  and  keep  the  holy  order  of 
the  Gospel  without  wavering.  Let  every 
wholesome  order  that  is  established  among 
you,  which  is  comely  and  of  good  report,  be 
kept  up  and  practised  ;  and  keep  the  reign  of 
Truth  and  power  of  God  over  every  evil  doer, 
without  partiality  ;  so  will  the  Lord  crown  you 
with  dominion  over  the  power  of  darkness 
everywhere.  For  the  true  Light  of  which  we 
have  borne  testimony,  is  the  seed  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  which  must  increase,  until  by  it, 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  cover  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea.  Therefore 
cherish  this  seed  everywhere  in  whomsoever 
it  is  arising;  for  it  is  the  life  and  power  of 
godliness,  not  the  form,  that  must  enrich  the 
world  with  righteousness,  and  fill  the  earth 
with  blessings. 

"  And  if  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven 
preach  any  other  gospel,  or  proclaim  any  other 
name  than  that  which  you  have  received,  and 
in  which  you  have  believed,  and  found  salva- 
tion and  deliverance,  receive  us  not  into  your 
houses.  B'or  God  is  one,  and  his  name  one  ; 
and  there  is  not  another  by  which  any  man 
can  be  saved  ;  and  this  Name  is  Jesus  the 
Anointed  of  God  the  Father,  who  is  now  come 
to  save  his  people,  from,  not  in,  their  sins  ; 
mark  that, — for  so  he  was  God's  salvation  in 
ihe  true  gospel  day  ;  and  so  we  have  proclaim- 
ed him  in  our  day  ;  and  many  have  so  received 
him,  to  whom  he  halh  given  power  to  become 
his  sons  and  daughters, servants  and  handmaids 
in  his  house,  who  are  his  flock  and  fomily, 
and  have  bread  enough,  and  living  water  in 
their  vessels,  and  none  need  go  any  more  forth 
— all  holy  praises  be  given  to  the  Lord,  and 
to  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever. 

"  Finally,  dear  Friends  and  brethren,  be 
strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
might,  and  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you  all. 


stablish,  strengthen,  settle  you  upon  the  Rock 
of  Ages,  in  full  and  perfect  unity  with  God, 
and  one  with  another." 


THE  JORDAN. 

BY    H.    MAETINEAU. 

This  day,  (April  6th,)  we  were  to  visit  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the  early  morn- 
ing, about  five  o'clock,  I  ascended  a  sleep 
mound  near  our  encampment,  and  saw  a  view 
as  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  day  as 
a  change  of  light  could  make  it.  The  sun  had 
not  risen  ;  but  there  was  a  hint  of  its  approach 
in  a  gush  of  pale  light  behind  the  Moab  moun- 
tains. The  strip  of  woodland  in  the  middle 
of  the  plain  looked  black  in  contrast  with  the 
brightening  yellow  precipices  of  Quarantania 
on  the  west.  Southwards,  the  Dead  Sea 
stretched  into  the  land  grey  and  clear.  Below 
nie,  our  tents  and  horses,  and  the  moving  fig- 
ures of  the  Arabs  enlivened  the  shadowy  bank 
of  the  stream. 

We  were  ofl;"  soon  after  six,  and  were  to 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  about  two 
and  a  half  hours.  Our  way  lay  through  the 
same  sort  of  forest  land  as  we  had  encamped 
in.  It  was  very  wild,  and  almost  the  only  to- 
kens of  habitation  that  we  met  with,  were 
about  Rihhah — by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
exact  siteof  the  ancient  Jericho.  This  is  now 
as  miserable  a  village  as  any  in  Palestine, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  as  low  in  character  as 
in  wealth.  No  stranger  thinks  of  going  near 
it  who  is  not  well  armed  and  guarded.  Yet 
there  is  no  need  to  resort  to  any  means  but 
honest  and  very  moderate  industry,  to  obtain 
a  comfortable  subsistence  here — if  only  hones- 
ty were  encouraged,  industry  protected  by  a 
good  social  state.  The  fine  fig  trees  that  are 
scattered  around,  and  the  abundant  promise 
of  a  few  crops  that  are  sown,  show  that  ihe  soil 
and  climate  are  not  to  blame.  At  this  place 
there  is  a  square  tower,  conspicuous  from 
afar  above  the  trees,  which  some  suppose  to 
be  the  sole  remnant  of  the  great  city  ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  ancient  enough  to  have  belonged 
to  the  old  Jericho. 

On  a  hillock  in  the  midst  of  the  brushwood, 
we  saw  a  few  birds  of  such  a  size  that  one  of 
the  party  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulncss,  cried 
out  "  Ostriches  !"  There  are  no  ostriches  in 
this  country  ;  but  these  cranes  looked  very  like 
them,  while  on  their  feet.  One  by  one  they 
ose,  stretched  out  their  long  legs  behind  them 
—certainly  ihe  largest  birds  I  ever  saw  fly — 
ir  probably  shall  ever  .see. 

Though  we  had  been  told,  and  had  read, 
that  the  river  could  not  be  seen  till  the  travel- 
er reached  its  very  banks,  we  could  not  help 
looking  for  it.  Three  broad  terraces  have  to 
be  traversed  ;  and  then  it  is  sunk  in  a  deep 
bed,  where  it  rushes  hidden  among  the  wood- 
land. Its  depth  of  water  varies  much  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  ;  though  less  now  than  formerly. 
The  Scriptures  speak  so  much  of  the  overflow 
of  Jordan,  and  of  the  lion  coming  up  at  the 
swelling  of  Jordan,  that  it  is  supposed  that  for- 
merly the  river  was  subject  to  inundations 
which  may  have  formed  the  three  terraces 
above  mentioned,  and  caused  the  extraordinary 
fertility   of  the  plain  in  old    times  ;   and   that 
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the  wild  beasts  which  tlien  harboured  in  the 
brakes,  came  up  to  terrify  the  dwellers  in  the 
fields.  However  this  may  have  been,  it  is  not 
so  now.  The  channel  is  no  doubt  deepened  ; 
and  the  river  now,  in  the  fullest  season,  only 
brims  over  its  banks  into  the  brakes,  so  as  to 
stand  among  the  canes,  and  never  reaches  the 
terraces. 

Though  we  were  all  on  the  look  out,  and 
though  we  reached  the  river  at  the  spot  which 
is  cleared  for  the  approach  of  the  Easter  pil- 
grims, we  could  not  seethe  water  till  we  could 
almost  touch  it.  The  first  notice  to  me  of 
where  it  was,  was  from  some  of  the  parly  dis- 
mounting on  the  Pilgrim's  beach.  When  I 
came  up — O!  how  beautiful  it  was! — how 
much  more  beautiful  than  all  the  pictures  and 
all  descriptions  had  led  me  to  expect!  The 
only  drawback  was  that  the  stream  was  turbid  ; 
— not  only  whitish,  from  a  sulphurous  admix- 
ture— but  muddy.  But  it  swept  nobly  along, 
with  a  strong  and  rapid  current  and  many  ed- 
dies, gushing  through  the  thick  woodland,  and 
flowing  in  among  the  tall  reeds,  now  smiting 
the  while  rocks  of  the  opposite  shore,  and  now 
winding  away  out  of  sight  behind  the  poplars 
and  acacias,  and  tall  reeds  which  crowd  the 
banks.  It  is  not  a  broad  river;  but  it  is  full 
of  majesty  from  its  force  and  loneliness.  The 
vigorous,  up-springing  character  of  the  wood 
along  its  margin  struck  me  much  :  and  we  saw 
it  now  in  its  vivid  spring  green. 

The  pilgrims  rush  into  the  sacred  river  in 
such  numbers,  and  with  so  liitle  precaution  as 
to  the  strength  of  the  current,  that  no  year 
passes  without  some  loss  of  life  ;  and  usually 
several  perish.  This  year  only  one  was 
drowned.  Whatever  superstition  there  might 
have  been  among  our  company,  it  was  not  of 
this  wild  sort ;  and  we  bathed  in  safety.  The 
ladies  went  north ;  the  gentlemen  south.  I 
made  a  way  through  the  thicket  with  difficul- 
ty, till  I  found  a  little  cove  which  the  current 
did  not  enter,  and  over  which  hung  a  sycamore, 
whose  lower  branches  were  washed  by  the 
ripple,  which  the  current  sent  in  as  it  passed. 
On  those  branches  the  bather  might  stand  or 
sit  without  touching  the  mud,  which  lay  soft 
and  deep  below.  The  limestone  precipice  and 
wooded  promontory  opposite,  made  the  river 
particularly  beautiful  here;  and  sorry  I  was  to 
leave  it  at  last. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  make  out  where 
the  baptism  of  Jesus  took  place,  or  wliere  his 
disciples  and  John  administered  the  rite.  And 
on  the  spot  one  has  no  pressing  wish  to  know. 
The  whole  of  this  river  is  so  sacred  and  so 
sweet  that  it  is  enough  to  have  saluted  it  in 
any  part  of  its  course. 

One  thing  more  we  did  :  we  remembered 
friends  far  away,  and  carried  away  some  wa- 
ter for  them,  having  provided  tin  cases  for  the 
purpose.  The  Queen's  children  are  baptized 
in  Jordan  water  !  and  I  brought  away  a  ease- 
ful for  the  baptism  of  the  child  of  a  friend  who 
lives  farther  away  from  the  Jordan  than  our 
Queen  does.  The  business  done,  we  were 
summoned  to  horse,  and  rode  away  south ivards 
to  the  Dead  Sea. 

TnlhyraniFs  Death-bed. — For  nearly  half 
a  century  this  veteran  diplomatist  acted  a  pro- 


minent part  in  the  aiTairs  of  Europe.  As  thei 
prime  minister  or  ambassador  of  the  directory,] 
the  consulate,  the  empire,  the  restoration,  and 
Ihe  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  negotiated 
the  important  treaties  which  determined  the 
boundaries  of  empires  and  the  fate  of  king- 
doms, and  formed  plans  which  made  Napoleon 
an  emperor,  and  the  emperor  an  exile.  Such 
a  man's  view  of  an  eventful  life  of  Iburscore 
years,  furnishes  instructive  lessons  to  men  who 
are  wasting  the  energies  of  being  on  political 
ambition  or  worldly  aggrandizement.  Just 
before  his  death,  a  paper  was  found  on  his  ta- 
ble, on  which  he  had  written,  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp,  such  lines  as  these  : 

"  Behold  eighty-three  years  past  away  ! 
What  cares  !  What  agitation  !  What  anxie- 
ties! What  ill-will !  What  sad  complications! 
And  all  without  other  results,  except  great  fa- 1 
tigue  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  profound  sen- 
timent of  discoiirageimnt  with  regard  to  the 
future,  and  disgust  with  regard  to  the  past/" 

Contrast  with  this  the  exclamation  of  "  Paul, 
the  aged,"  as  he  was  about  closing  his  earthly 
career  :  "  I  have  fought  a  good  fight ;  I  have 
kept  the  faith  ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for 
me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord, 
the  righteous  Judge,  shall  give  meat  that  day." 
— American  Messenger. 

The  Length  of  Days. —  At  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don, the  longest  day  has  sixteen  and  a  half 
hours.  At  Stockholm  and  Upsal,  the  longest 
day  has  eighteen  and  a  half  hours.  At  Ham- 
burgh, Danlzic,  and  Stettin,  the  longest  day 
has  seventeen  hours,  and  the  shortest  seven. 
At  St.  Petersburgh  and  Tobolsk,  the  longest 
has  nineteen,  and  the  shortest  five  hours.  At 
Tornca,  in  Finland,  the  longest  day  has  twen- 1 
ty-one  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  shortest  twoj 
and  a  half.  At  Wanderbus,  in  Norway,  the 
day  lasts  from  the  21st  of  May  to  the  2-Jd  of 
Jidy,  without  interruption  ;  and  at  Spilzbergen, 
ihe  longest  three  and  a  half  months. — Presb. 


Cnwatclifulness— Levity— Unprofilable  Com- 
pany. 

"  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  oh  Lord,  thou  wilt 
not  hear  my  prayer." 

Unwatchfulness  and  levity  of  spirit  are  great 
hindrances  to  prayer,  and  spiritual  devotion. 
While  we  shudder  at  the  idea  of  committing 
open  sin,  we  may  unawares  slide  into  a  care- 
less and  trifling  spirit,  and  its  natural  attend- 
ant, trifling  conversation;  by  which  the  mind 
is  disqualified  for  the  spiritual  exercises  of 
religion. 

And  closely  connected  with  unwatchfulness 
and  levity,  is  too  much  company.  Man  is  not 
formed  for  entire  solitude,  but  ibr  society.  It 
is  natural  therefore,  to  desire  social  inlercourse 
with  others.  Good  company  is  agreeable,  and 
conversation  with  judicious  and  pious  persons 
is  pleasing,  instructive,  and  useful:  yet  it  is 
difficult  for  religious  persons  to  spend  much  j 
time  in  company  to  advantage.  The  pious  J. 
Wesley  advised  his  friends  seldom  to  spend 
more  than  an  hour  at  once  in  company.  Ex- 
ceptions must  be  admitted  ;  but  long  conversa- 
tions usually  degenerate  inlo  mere  chit  chal. 
And  how  often,  after  ceremonious  visits,  have 


we  had  to  lament  the  loss  oftwo  or  ihree  hours, 
and  also  the  loss  of  our  spiritual  sircnglh.  This 
is  a  weight  which  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  Heb. 
xii.  1,  that  so  we  may  run  \\\\.\\  patience  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us.  In  retirement  we  recover 
ourselves,  wind  up  the  depressed  mind  toward 
iieaven,  and  get  the  frame  rectified  again. 


The  Frcacli  Acadians. 

One  of  the  darkest  transactions  on  the  page 
of  American  history  is  the  forced  removal  of 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Acadie,  a  province 
of  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  year  17.55.  Many  of 
these  poor  people  were  brought  to  Philadelphia 
where  they  were  kindly  cared  for  by  the  citi- 
zens, and  occupied  tents  and  huts  erected  for 
them  on  the  then  vacant  square  between  Sixth 
and  Seventh  and  Spruce  and  Pine  streets.* 

We  extract  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
North  American  Review,  the  following  sketch 
of  the  history  and  character  of  this  oppressed 
people. 

"The  early  history  of  the  American  colonies 
is  crowded  with  startling  adventures.  The  work 
of  redeeming  a  savage  country  from  the  forest 
and  the  wild  beast  was  but  a  part  of  the  task 
the  settlers  had  to  perform.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, the  most  violently  opposing  elements  were 
in  conflict  for  a  long  series  of  years.  The 
two  nations,  whom  a  succession  of  desperate 
wars  and  an  impious  tradition  had  brought  to 
believe  themselves  each  other's  natural  ene- 
mies, here  met  and  drenched  the  virgin  soil  of 
America  with  blood.  Not  merely  political 
hoslilily,  but,  more  rancorous  still,  religious 
hatred,  poured  into  the  strife  the  venom  of  the 
fiercest  passion  that  rages  in  the  bieast  of  man.' 
The  Puritanism  of  New  England  and  ihe  Ca- 
tholicism of  the  French  on  our  northern  bor- 
ders wrought  upon  each  other  a  succession  of 
indescribable  enormities. 

"  As  we  look  back  upon  those  limes,  we  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  scenes  which  present 
themselves  to  us  weie  really  enacted,  within 
the  memory  of  our  fathers; — that  our  own 
ancestors,  and  of  no  distant  generation,  were 
suflerers  and  actors  in  them.  We  feel  that 
Ihe  details  of  blood  and  conflagration,  of  mid- 
night assault  and  desperate  resistance,  of  a 
struggle  to  the  death  among  Christian  men, 
are  more  like  the  inventions  of  the  fabulist 
than  the  sober  narrations  of  history.  The 
combatants,  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  burning 
with  every  ferocious  passion  that  Christitinity 
condemns,  dared  to  appeal  to  the  God  of  bat- 
tles, and  invoke  the  succour  of  his  red  right 
arm.  The  party  victorious  by  superiority  of 
brute  force,  or  of  machines  ingeniously  eflici- 
ent  in  killing,  or  by  greater  skill  in  the  studied 
evolutions  and  arrangements  of  murder,  dared 
to  return  reeking  from  the  field  of  death  to 
profane  by  their  thanksgivings  the  temples 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  religion  of  love, 
and  to  insult  the  Almighty  by  attributing  to 
his  sanction  of  their  cause  the  triumph  they 
had  gained  over  their  enemies  by  a  more  con- 
summate mastery  of  the  art  of  slaughter." 

"  The  name  of  Acadie  is  derived  from  the 
Indian  appellation  of  a  river  in  what  is  now 
•  See  "The  Friend,"  vol.  xx.  p.  60.  63. 
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called  Nova  Scotia.  The  country  itself  is  de- 
signated in  some  of  the  early  grants  as  Laca- 
die  and  La  Cadie,  but  the  name  as  written 
above  finally  became  the  established  appella- 
tion for  an  indefinite  extent  of  territory,  reach- 
ing from  the  peninsula  westward  and  south- 
westward,  and  sometimes  asserted  to  extend 
as  far  as  the  Penobscot  river.  In  the  numer- 
ous disputes  between  the  French  and  the 
English  previous  to  17(33, this  territory  changed 
masters  ten  or  a  dozen  times,  and  the  bounda- 
ries were  widened  or  narrowed  according  to 
the  respective  views  of  the  opposing  parties." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  war  in 
175.5,  it  was  resolved  by  the  English  govern- 
ment to  take  possession  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
forcibly  to  remove  the  French  settlers. 

"The  territory  of  Nova  Scotia  was  now 
completely  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
English,  and  the  French  were  driven  '  from 
their  encroachments.'  The  avowed  object  of 
the  e.xpedition  was  completely  accomplished, 
and  the  troops  ought  to  have  returned  liome. 
The  Acadians  evidently  did  not  anticipate  that 
any  blow  would  be  struck  at  them.  Some  of 
their  number,  it  is  true,  had  violated  the  neu- 
trality which  the  great  body  of  them  had  ob- 
served fiom  the  time  of  their  transfer  to  the 
British  crown  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Three 
hundred  Acadians  had  been  taken  in  arms  at 
Beau  Sejour,  and  many  of  the  people  of  Chig- 
necto  had  been  in  open  rebellion ;  but  the 
peaceful  inhabitants  of  the  other  villages, 
wholly  absorbed  in  their  quiet  occupations, 
complied  with  every  demand  which  was  made 
upon  them,  except  that  of  taking  an  uncondi- 
tional oath  of  fealty  to  the  English  monarch. 
They  surrendered  their  arms  and  furnished 
whatever  supplies  of  provisions-  and  fuel  the 
military  commanders  exacted.  The  condition 
of  these  innocent  people  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the 
happy  life  imagined  and  described  by  the  pas- 
toral |)oets.  The  Abbe  Raynal  has  delineated 
it  in  lively  colours.  He  may  have  drawn  upon 
his  fancy  for  some  traits  in  the  charming  pic- 
ture, but  his  statements  doubtless  rest  upon  a 
basis  of  substantial  truth.  As  he  has  been 
followed,  and  his  very  words  adopted,  by  most 
of  the  subsequent  historians,  we  translate  the 
passage  here. 

"'No  magistrate  was  appointed  to  govern 
them.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  English 
laws.  No  tax,  tribute,  or  service  was  ever 
required  of  them.  Their  new  sovereign  seem- 
ed to  have  forgotten  them  ;  and  he  was  wholly 
a  stranger  to  them.  Hunting  and  fishing, 
which  had  formerly  been  the  delight  of  the 
colony,  and  might  still  have  supported  it,  no 
longer  suited  a  simple  and  amiable  people  who 
had  no  love  of  blood.  Agriculture  was  their 
occupation.  They  had  established  it  in  the 
lowlands  by  protecting  them  with  dikes  against 
the  sea  and  the  rivers  which  Used  to  inundnte 
these  marshes.  At  first,  they  gathered  from 
these  meadows  crops  of  fifty  to  one,  and  after- 
wards of  fifteen  or  twenty  at  least.  Wheal 
and  oats  were  the  grains  that  succeeded  best 
ihpTC,  but  rye,  barley,  and  maize  also  grew. 
A  great  abundance  of  potatoes,  the  use  of  which 
had  become  common,  was  found  there. 

(To  be  colilinucij.) 
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List  of  Agents  next  week. 

For  months  past,  and  from  time  to  time,  we 
have  had  newspaper  notices  relative  to  the  re- 
appearance in  the  East  of  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
its  solemn  and  desolating  march  from  place 
to  place,  very  much  as  was  the  case  in  IS-i'Z, 
until  it  has  now  reached  some  of  the  more  po- 
pulous cities  of  Northern  Europe.  It  lias  even 
been  stated  that  a  ii3w  cases  have  occurred,  in 
Paris,  and  if  we  mistake  not  also  in  London, 
but  these  possibly  may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  cholera  in  a  highly  malig- 
nant form.  The  following  is  one  of  the  latest 
statements  we  have  seen  : 

"  The  Cholera.— \x\  Moscow,  up  to  the  22d 
November,  the  total  number  of  persons  attack- 
ed, was  2360,  of  whom,  1097  died.  In  nearly 
all  the  Russian  districts  where  it  had  been 
prevailing,  it  was  diminishing  in  intensity,  but 
was  advancing  from  Moscow  toward  St.  Pe- 
tersl)urg,  and  extending  toward  the  West.  It 
had  reached  VVarsaw.  Owing  to  the  dread  of 
the  disease,  all  vessels  not  provided  with  clear- 
ance bills  of  health  are  interdicted  access  to 
the  coasts  of  Sweden.  This  is  represented  to 
have  much  embarrassed  commercial  relations 
wiih  that  country.  A  few  cases  only  have 
occurred  in  Constantinople." 

The  awful  visitation  of  1832  was  preceded, 
it  is  said,  in  many  places  by  the  prevalence  of 
influenza,  premonitory,  as  some  supposed,  of 
the  former's  near  approach.  How  far  this  sup- 
[losition  may  have  truth  on  its  side  we  pre- 
tend not  to  determine;  neither  would  we  infer, 
in  giving  the  annexed  paragraph,  that  a  more 
serious  infliction  is  to  follow  : 

"  The  Influenza. — Throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  British  Isles  has  this  epide- 
mic been  raging,  as  well  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  In  London  nearly 
one-half  of  the  persons  employed  in  public  and 
private  establishments  have  been  laid  up.  On 
one  day  alone  there  were  180  clerks  and 
others  absent  from  the  Post-oflice,  and  120(1  of 
the  Police  force  were  off"  duty.  In  the  coun- 
try all  classes  have  sufi'ered  from  it  ;  and  while 
business  is  impeded,  pleasure  has  been  almost 
destroyed.  The  rate  of  mortality  is  frightful- 
ly on  the  increase.  As  it  has  been  most  viru- 
lent on  the  eastern  coasts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, it  proves  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
created  by  poisonous  exhalations,  borne  for- 
ward on  the  prevalent  westerly  wind." 
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West-town  Stage. 
The  subscriber  being  desirous  to  accommo- 
date those  visiting  West-town,  or  wishing  to 
send  bundles  or  letters  to  that  place,  has  con- 
cluded to  remove  the  stage  office  to  its  former 
situation,  at  Douglass's  Pennsylvania  Holel, 
in  Sixth  street  below  Arch, — where  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
found  convenient  to  those  patronizing  the  stage. 
The  change  to  take  place  on  Filth-day  the 
27th  instant. 

Isaac  Hates. 

WANTED 
An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Select  School 
for  Boys.     Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
LiNDZEV  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 


Maerfed,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Haddonfield,  N.  J., 
on  Fifth-day,  the  30lh  ult.,  Samuel  S.  Willits,  son  of 
Nathan  Willits,  to  Rebecca  M.,  daughter  of  John 
Gill. 


Died,  on  the  26th  of  Ninth  month,  1847,  Rachel 
Hopkins,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Hopkins,  and  a 
member  and  elder  of  Nottingham  Quarterly  Meeting. 
In  the  beginning  of  her  illness,  which  lasted  about  two 
weeks,  she  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she 
should  not  recover,  and  meekly  resigned  herself  to  the 
disposal  of  her  Maker,  saying  to  her  sorrowing  rhil- 
dren  and  friends  around,  "  Let  me  go ;  it  is  better  1 
should  go  now  ;  1  long  to  be  with  my  Saviour ;  a  place 
at  his  ibotstool  is  all  I  ask."  She  was  favoured  re- 
markably to  experience  in  the  trying  conflict,  an  evi- 
dence  ot  her  Saviour's  presence  and  protection,  licr  in- 
ward ear  being  sainted  with  these  words  :  "  Fear  not 
daughter,  I  will  be  with  thee  in  this  affliction."  After 
repeating  the  language  to  those  beside  her,  she  added, 
"  I  think  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  I  feel  so  happy."  She 
was  eminently  possessed  of  the  "ornament  of  a  meek 
and  quiet  spirit,"  which  rendered  her  not  only  precious 
in  the  Divine  sight,  but  endeared  her  to  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives,  who  while  they  mourn 
their  loss,  have  unspeakable  consolation  in  the  belief, 
that  her  ransomed  spirit  has  found  entrance  into  man- 
sions of  eternal  blessedness. 

,  on  the  Farley  Farm,  Bucks  Co.,  Elizabeth 

Paxson,  widow  of  the  late  Isaac  Faxson,  of  this  citv, 
in  the  83d  year  of  her  age.  This  dear  friend  was  of 
a  mild,  affectionate  disposition,  humble  in  her  deport- 
ment, and  ever  ready  to  prefer  others  to  hersel:";  her 
heart  deeply  sympathized  with  distress,  and  her  hand 
u-as  open  to  relieve  it  according  to  her  ability.  While 
the  late  separation  was  going  on,  she  steadily  adhered 
to  the  ancient  doctrines  of  our  Society,  and  manifested 
her  attachment  to  its  principles,  by  diligently  attend- 
ing its  meetings  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  her 
litb,  with  the  small  remnant  of  Bristol  meeting,  at. 
tachcd  to  our  Society.  She  often  expressed  a  desire 
that  she  might  be  spared  a  lingering  illness,  and  v.ag 
mercifully  called  to  render  her  final  account  without 
being  confined  to  her  bed  one  whole  day.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  15th  of  Tenth  month,  1847,  when 
she  quietly  breathed  her  last. 

,  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  aSth  of  Eleventh  month, 

1847,  Ja.mes  Wallis,  eldest  child  of  William  B.  and 
Sarah  J.  Oliver,  aged  nearly  2  years  and  8  months. 

,  on  Fiflh-day,  the  13th  inst.,  Asaos  Camf.ro.v, 

in  the  81st  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  the  Northern 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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of  the  hiirvesls.  These  were  so  plentiful  as  to  j  him  subject  lo  the  orders  of  the  government  of 
furnish  more  means  of  generosity  th;in  there  Nova  Scoiia.  In  a  letter  to  a  London  corres- 
were  opportunities  for  ils  exercise.  Misery  1  pondent,  dated  Beau  Sejour,  he  sajs  : — 
was  imlinown,  and  beneficence  anticipated!  '"Governor  Lawrence,  being  alarmed  at 
pover:y.  llisfortunes  were  repaired,  so  to ;  their  [liie  French]  progress  in  his  Majesty'^ 
speak,  before  being  felt.  Good  was  done  v.ith-  j  province  of  i /ova  Scotia,  had  projected  a  pin  i 
out  ostentation  on  the  one  side  and  without  hu-  ibr  putting  an  end  not  only  to  future  encroach- 
miliation  on  the  other.  It  was  a  society  of  ments,  but  for  removing  them  from  those  al- 
brelliren,  equally  ready  to  give  and  to  receive  [  ready  made: — which  I  was  acrpiainted  with 
what  they  believed    the  common    right   of  all    by  Governor  Shirley,  and  promised  the  com- 


The  Frcuch  Acadians. 

(Continued  from  page  H4.) 

"  '  Immense  meadows  were  covered  with 
numerous  herds.  They  numbered  sixty  ihou- 
s:ind  head  of  horned  cattle.  Most  of  the  fami- 
lies possessed  several  horses,  although  the  la- 
bour of  tillage  was  done  with  oxen. 

"  '  The  houses,  almost  all  of  which  were  built 
of  wood,  were  very  convenient,  and  furnished 
with  the  neatness  which  is  sometimes  found 
among  our  European  labourers  in  the  most 
easy  ciicumslxuces.  Tsey  raised  a  gieat 
quantity  of  all  kinds  of  poultry.  These  serv- 
ed to  diversify  the  food  of  the  colonists,  which 
was  generally  wholesome  and  abundant.  Ci- 
der and  beer  formed  their  drink  ;  sometimes 
they  added  rum.  Their  hemp  and  flax,  and 
ahe  fleeces  of  their  sheep,  furnished  them  with 
their  ordinary  clothing.  From  these  they 
manufactured  common  linens  and  coarse 
cloths.  If  any  of  ihem  had  a  little  taste  for 
luxury,  they  procured  the  means  of  gratifying 
it  from  Annapolis  or  Louisburg.  These  towns 
received  in  return  corn,  cattle,  and  furs. 

"  '  The  neutral  French  had  nothing  else  to 
give  their  neighbours.  The  barters  they  car- 
ried on  among  themselves  were  still  less  con- 
siderable, because  each  family  was  able  and 
accustomed  to  provide  for  all  ils  wants.  Thus 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  use  of  paper  money, 
so  extensively  circulated  in  North  America. 
The  liltle  coin  which  had,  as  it  were,  slipped 
inio  the  colony  did  not  create  the  activity 
w  liich  constitutes  its  true  value. 

"'Their  manners  were  extremely  simple. 
There  never  was  a  civil  or  criminal  cause  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  carried  into  the 
court  of  justice  established  at  Annapolis.  The 
little  disputes  which  might  arise  betvveen  the 
colonists  from  time  to  time  were  always  ami- 
cably terminated  by  the  elders.  Their  religi- 
ous pastors  drew  up  all  their  documents  and 
took  charge  of  all  their  wills.  For  these  civil 
fuiictions,"and  for  those  of  the  church,  the  peo- 
ple voluntarily  paid  them  a  twenty-seventh  part 


mankind 

"  '  As  soon  as  a  young  man  had  reached 
the  snilable  age  for  marriage,  a  house  was 
built  for  him,  the  grounds  about  it  were  clear- 
ed and  planted,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  were 
provided  for  a  year.  There  he  received  the 
partner  whom  he  had  chosen,  and  Who  brought 
hi.m  flocks  for  her  portion.  This  new  family 
grew  and  prospered  like  the  rest.  In  1749, 
the  population  consisted  altogether  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  souls.' 

"  Such  was  the  people  whose  fate  now  occu- 
pied the  anxious  consideration  of  the  provincial 
councils.  Their  anomalous  condition — nei- 
ther foreigners,  nor  yet  complete  subjects  to 
the  British  crown,  for  they  repeatedly  refused 
to  take  the  unconditional  oath  of  allegiance — 
added  to  the  perplexities  of  the  question,  what 
c/as  to  be  do:.c  with  thon 
General    Braddock,   the   ne 


spread  alarm  through  the  colonies,  and  the 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  repel  the  French  from 
Crown  Point  and  iViagara,  seem  to  have  im- 
pressed Governor  Lawrence  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  so  disposing  of  the  Acadians  that 
they  should  never  again  be  able,  openly  or 
secretly,  to  annoy  the  English  in  Nova  Scotia. 
He  held  a  deliberation  with  the  British  admi- 
rals, Boscawen  and  Mostwyn,  the  result  of 
which  was,  that  the  whole  Acadian  popula- 
tion should  be  seized  and  dispersed  among  the 
colonies  on  the  seaboard.  It  was  considered 
unsafe  lo  allow  them  to  join  their  countrymen 
in  Canada,  as  this  would  be  adding  to  the 
strength  of  the  enemy.  It  was  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  adopt  measures  for  their  abduction, 
and  as  the  New  England  forces  were  under 
the  command-in-chief  of  Colonel  Monckton, 
they  were  to  be  employed  in  carrying  this 
resolution  into  efl^ect. 

"  Whether  this  scheme  was  amicipated  by 
the  Massachusetts  colonists  does  not  distinctly 
appear.  There  are  some  circumstances  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  portion  of  it  was  kept 
back,  through  some  appr-ehension  lest  Colonel 
VVinslow  would  refuse  to  become  the  instru- 
ment of  its  execution.  He  had  expected  to 
comman^i  the  New  England  forces  as  an  inde- 
pendent body  ;  and  it  requii-ed  considerable 
management  on  the  part  of  Governor  Shirley 
to  reconcile  him  to  the  subordinate  station 
which  l>e  finally  accepted,  and   which  made 


nd  in  the  execution,  and  engaged  in  thf^ 
undertaking,  and  to  raise  two  thousand  men  in 
New  England,  in  the  pay  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  of  Nova  Scolia  ;  but  the 
scheme  being  afterwards  altered,  as  we  joined 
the  regulars,  1  waived  the  command.^ 

"  All  this  looks  as  if  the  plan  of  dispersing 
the  whole  Acadian  population  had  at  least 
been  contemplated  as  possible,  and  this  ar- 
rangement was  made  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia  to  employ  the  New  Eng- 
land men,  should  they  finally  decide  in  favour 
of  the  measure.  This,  we  have  already  seen, 
was  actually  done  by  Governor  Lawrence, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  two  highest  officers 
in  the  English  fleet. 

"  The  month  of  July  was  '  spent  in  an  indo- 
lent  manner,'  as  Winslow  expressed   it  in  a 
The    dc.';.:;:   cf,  letter   \a  Govc.uor   L  iwrcnco,  whom   he  had 
of   which   had  !  proposed  to  visit  in  Halifax.     Early  in  August, 


a  portion  of  the  forces  left  Beau  Sejour,  and 
then  Monckton  cominunicated  to  VVinslow  the 
determination  to  remove  all  the  French  inha- 
bitants out  of  the  province.  The  adult  males 
were  to  be  assembled  at  different  points,  with- 
out being  apprised  of  the  object  for  which  they 
had  been  called  together,  and  then,  after  the 
governor's  orders  had  been  read  to  them,  they 
were  all  to  be  detained  as  prisoners. 

"  Colonel  Winslow,  with  part  of  the  troops, 
under  the  instructions  of  Governor  Lav/rence, 
proceeded  to  Grand  Pre,  on  the  Basin  of  Miii- 
as,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust.  He  quartered  his  men-  m  the  village 
'  mass-house,' or  church,  and  established  a  line 
of  pickets  fi'om  the  church  to  the  church-yard 
to  guard  against  surprise,  having  first  'sent 
for  the  elders  to  remove  all  sacred  things,  to 
prevent  their  being  defiled  by  the  heretics.' 
He  appi'opriated  the  priest's  house  to  his  own 
accommodation.  He  writes  to  Governor  Shir- 
ley, under  date  of  August  22  : — '  As  to  the 
inhabitants  commonly  called  the  Neutrals  at 
Chigneclo,  the  point  seems  to  be  settled,  and 
they  are  to  be  removed.  .  .  .  The  inhabitants 
throughout  the  province,  it  is  supposed,  will 
sufler  the  same  treatment,  although  not  equally 
guilty  of  open  violence  as  those  of  Chignecto 
and  Bay  of  Verte.  ...  It  is  likely  wo  shall 
have  our  hands  full  of  disagreeable  business,  to 
remove  people  fi'om  their  ancient  habitations.' 

"  As  the  harvest  had  not  vet  been  gathered 
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in,  the  execution  of  the  scheme  was  postponed  | 
for  a  short  lime.  When  it  was  ascertained 
that  this  had  been  done,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  to  the  inhabitants,  dated  September  2d, 
commanding  '  both  old  men  and  young,  as 
well  as  all  the  lads  of  ten  years  of  age,  lo  at- 
tend at  the  church  at  Grand-Pre,  on  Friday, 
the  fifth  instant,  at  three  of  the  clock  in  the 
afternoon,  that  wc  may  impart  to  them  what 
we  are  ordered  to  communicate  to  them  ;  de- 
claring that  no  excuse  will  be  admitted  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  goods 
and  chattels,  in  default  of  real  estate.' 

"  Four  hundred  and  eighteen  men  assembled 
in  the  church,  on  the  appointed  day.  They 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  soldiers, 
and  Colonel  VVinslow,  in  a  speech,  which  is 
preserved  in  his  manuscripts  and  printed  by 
Haliburton,  explained  to  them  '  his  Majesty's 
linal  resolution.'  lie  declared  that  the  purl 
of  duty  he  was  now  upon,  though  necessary, 
was  very  disagreeable  lo  his  natural  make  and 
temper,  but  that  he  should  proceed  to  deliver 
without  hesitation  his  Majesty's  orders  and 
instructions,  to  ihe  effect  that  the  lands,  tene- 
ments, cattle,  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  belong- 
ing lo  them  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
province;  and  ended  wiih  declaring  all  the 
persons  collected  at  Grand-Pre  Ihe  king's  pri- 
soners. 

"  A  fleet  of  transports  had  been  hired  lo 
convey  these  unhappy  people  from  their  native 
land  into  perpetual  exile.  Governor  Law- 
rence's instructions  to  Colonel  Winslow  were 
not  merely  severe,  but  shocking  to  every  sen- 
timent of  humanity.  '  If  you  find  that  fair 
means  will  not  do  with  them,  you  must  pro- 
ceed by  the  most  rigorous  measures  possible, 
not  only  in  compelling  them  lo  embark,  but  in 
depriving  those  who  shall  escape  of  all  means 
of  shelter  and  support,  by  burning  their  houses, 
and  destroying  every  thing  that  may  alford 
thom  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  country.' 

"  These  orders  were  obeyed  lo  the  letter. 
In  the  district  of  Minas,  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  forced  on  board  the  transports, 
as  soon  as  the  pieparations  for  their  embarka- 
tion could  be  made.  Some  delay  took  place 
before  the  whole  number  of  vessels  arrived ; 
during  this  time,  the  people  suffered  immense 
hardships,  in  being  suddenly  torn  from  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  their  homes,  and 
subjected  lo  the  rigid  surveillance  of  their  cap- 
tors. Twenty  were  permitted  lo  be  absent  for 
a  day  at  a  time,  to  visit  their  families  and  col- 
lect provision  for  the  prisoners.  The  embark- 
ation commenced  on  the  10th  of  September  ;  it 
being  judged  expedient  to  place  the  young  men 
on  board  first,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were 
selected  and  commanded  to  proceed  to  the  ves- 
sels. They  peremptorily  refused  lo  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  families,  and  the  soldiers  were 
ordered  lo  advance  upon  them  with  bayonets 
fixed.  The  prisoners  were  ihus  forcibly  driv. 
en  to  the  shore.  They  went  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly, weeping,  praying,  and  singing  liymns; 
the  road  being  crowded  with  women  and 
children, 'who,  on  their  knees,  greeted  them, 
as  they  passed,  with  their  tears  and  iheir  bless- 
ings.' Tiion  a  portion  of  the  elders  were  em- 
baiked,  with  iho  same  circumstances  of  woo. 


Five  transports  were  thus  laden  with  these 
wretched  people-  The  remainder  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  district  of  Acadie  were  kept  in 
confinement,  wailing  the  arrival  of  other  ves- 
sels lo  take  them  off;  and  the  whole  process 
of  embarkation  was  not  completed  in  less  than 
eight  or  nine  weeks.  In  the  olher  districts, 
the  proclamation  was  not  so  generally  obeyed, 
and  greater  cruellies  were  practised  and  more 
distress  suffered  before  the  Acadians  were 
secured.  From  all  the  dislricts,  some  fled  to 
the  woods  ;  where  they  joined  the  Indians  ;  a 
kw  escaped  to  Canada  ;  and  many  died  from 
fatigue,  exposure,  and  starvation.  The  mixed 
population  of  the  Madawaska  territory  are  the 
descendants  of  Acadian  and  Indian  proge- 
nitors. 

(Conclusion  nextweek.) 


A  Visit  to  Mount  Vesuvius, 

Mount  Vesuvius,  August  15,  1S47. 
I  shall  omit  the  description  of  other  excur- 
sions, and  describe  my  visit  at  midnight  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Vesuvius. — Stepping  into 
one  of  the  numerous  fiacres  on  the  stand,  at 
six  o'clock,  the  last  evening  I  was  at  Naples, 
I  was  on  my  way  alone  for  Resina,  at  the  fool 
of  the  mountain,  five  miles  from  the  city.  The 
ride  along  the  shores,  through  the  petty  sub- 
urbs, with  the  selling  sun  on  ihe  waters  of  the 
bay,  the  approach  of  darkness,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  red  stream  of  lava  down  the 
mountain,  was  a  rare  sight.  In  an  hour  I  was 
seated  on  a  pony,  attended  by  a  guide,  also 
mounted,  having  a  large  torch.  These  guides 
and  animals  are  at  the  station  always  ready, 
d  there  is  a  tariff  of  prices  lor  them.  They 
are  under  the  direction  of  the  police,  who  main- 
tain a  strict  walch  along  the  route  halfway 
up  the  ascent.  The  route  lo  the  hermitage  is 
a  circuitous  one,  and  required  nearly  three 
hours.  From  l hence  a  beautiful  view  is  had 
of  Ihe  Bay  and  City  of  Naples,  and  the  lava 
stream  and  belchings  of  cinders,  red-hot  stones, 
and  lava  every  few  minutes  from  the  craler. — 
The  slream,  which  a  few  days  since  liad  seve- 
ral branches,  now  merged  together,  was  about 
a  mile  long  and  three  or  four  rods  wide,  and 
lost  itself  in  a  level  space  on  the  mountain 
side  where  it  collected  and  cooled.  The  cra- 
ler, which  is  a  regular  cone  on  the  lop  of  the 
mountain,  was  sprinkled  with  myriads  of  red- 
hot  pieces  from  the  belchings,  which  shot  up 
from  the  crater,  in  nearly  a  perpendicular  line, 
to  a  great  height,  then  falling  on  ihe  edge  ol 
the  crater  and  rolling  down  the  sides. 

Having  ascended  a  few  minutes  above  the 
hermitage,  at  the  termination  of  the  path,  as 
far  as  it  is  practicable  for  a  horse  to  go,  our 
animals  were  tired,  and  tlien  came  the  most 
difficult  ascent  I  ever  made.  The  whole 
mountain,  rising  sleep  above  us  for  a  mile  was 
a  mass  of  volcanic  mailer,  thrown  np  by  dif 
fereiit  eruptions,  and  composed  of  beds  of 
rocks,  lava,  and  cinders,  and  beside  and  be- 
tween these  beds,  nothing  but  ashes,  which  is 
of  a  coarse  black  sandy  substance.  It  is  im- 
possible lo  ascend  over  the  rugged  beds  of 
rocks,  and  equally  so  lo  go  up  over  the  sand, 
where  you  cannot  keep  your  foothold.  The 
way  is  10  go  along  the  cilge  of  llie  lava,  krep- 


ing  your  foothold  in  ihe  sand  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  holding  on  lo  the  rocky  edge  ;  but 
then  we  slipped  at  every  step,  and  losl  nearly 
half  we  gained.  Toiling  in  this  manner  and 
stumbling  in  the  uncertain  light,  slopping  every 
kw  moments  lo  recruit  our  exhausted  strength 
and  recover  breath,  we  arrived,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  at  the  summit.  I  have  Ibrgot  to  men- 
lion  that  there  are  two  attendants  at  ihe  begin- 
ning of  the  ascent  to  assist  by  ropes,  the  ex- 
hausted traveller;  but  1  refused  their  offers, 
not  wishing  to  be  ouldone  by  a  guide.  Pvest- 
ing  a  few  moments,  and  welling  our  dry 
Ih reals,  we  started  for  ihe  foot  of  the  crater, 
and,  groping  our  way  over  and  among  the 
immense  masses  of  lava,  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  we  were  within  reach  of  the  red  pieces  of 
lava  which  rolled  down  the  crater. 

Here  we  tariied  to  view  the  showers  above, 
which  seemed  as  though  they  would  descend 
on  our  heads.  It  was  a  fearful  sight,  and  at 
every  eruption  the  rumbling  and  concussinn 
within  ihe  craler  added  much  to  the  scene.  In 
returning  we  passed  over  beds  of  lava  yet  quite 
hot,  which  had  been  ejected  from. ihe  craler 
only  four  days  previous.  Having  arrived  at 
the  brink,  the  descent  was  over  a  bed  of  sand 
and  ashes  unincumbered  with  a  single  stone  ; 
and  it  was  a  novel  and  rapid  one;  for,  what 
with  the  step  and  slide,  every  stride  was  equal 
lo  six  feet,  and  they  were  so  rapid,  from  the 
impetus  forward,  that  it  was  no  easy  matter, 
to  keep  our  equilibrium.  Ten  minutes  brought 
us  to  where  we  left  our  horses,  a  mile  in  dis- 
tance, and  which  bad  taken  an  hour  of  so 
much  labour  lo  overcome. 

Remounting  our  nags,  we  were  in  due  time 
at  the  station,  where,  liaving  paid  ihe  score,  [ 
look  my  seat  in  the  fiacre  which  had  waited 
my  return,  and  in  tlie  solilude  of  the  early 
morning  was  rapidly  whirled  along  the  road 
lo  Naples,  with  stiff  joints  and  aching  limbs, 
glad  1  had  been,  not  wishing  to  go  again. — 
Corrtspondence  of  the  Boston  Atlas. 

From  Ihe  West  JiTseyman. 

Necessity,  the  Blulher  of  lavenlion. 

The  present  unprecedented  short  crop  of 
hay  will  put  many  a  man  upon  inquiring  how 
he  may  avoid  the  direful  consequences  that, 
otherwise,  will  be  sure  to  fall  upon  his  live 
stock,  in  the  shape  of  disease  and  starvation, 
the  ensuing  winter.  For  myself,  being /oj-e- 
wartied,  I  am  fore-armed,  and  publish,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  friends  and  neighbours,  the  plan 
I  intend  lo  adopt,  wiiich  is  this. 

An  all-bounliful  Providence  having  bestow- 
ed upon  us  an  abundance  of  the  finest  corn- 
fodder,  I  mean  lo  purchase  an  Eighl-knife 
[lovey's  Straw,  Hay  and  Corn-stalk  Cutler, 
and  go  systematically  to  work  ;  culling,  every 
afternoon,  what  fodder  I  may  require  for  next 
day's  feeding,  which  I  shall  manage  according 
to  the  following 

Directions:  Procure  a  large  ti^hl  cask,  (or 
Iwo,  if  requisite,)  and  fill  it  wilh  cut-fodder, 
pressing  it  well  down;  then  pour  upon  il,  by 
means  ol'a  walering-pol,  with  the  race' on  the 
nozzle,  a  sufficient  qunnlily  of  hoUing  water, 
in  which  a  portion  of  salt  has  iieen  dissolved  ; 
put  on  llie  cover,  and  over  that  a  blanket  or 
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carpet,  so  ns  lo  effeclually  prevent  all  evapo- 
ration, and  let  it  stand  until  the  morning,  when, 
after  removing  sufficient  fodder- for  the  first 
meal,  cover  all  again,  and  at  the  night's  meal, 
I  expect  still  to  give  warm  food  to  my  cattle, 
for  which  1  shall  be  sure  to  receive  their  warvi 
acknowledgments.  Meal  or  other  ingredients 
may  be  most  conveniently  mixed  with  the 
warm  and  moist  fodder,  and  the  water  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  will,  1  calculate, 
be  found  to  have  imbibed  an  extra  quantity  of 
the  saccharine  matter  found  in  the  stalk  of  the 
corn,  which,  it  is  admitted,  contains  more  su- 
gar than  either  the  tops  or  leaves  of  the  plant. 
Hovey's  fodder-cutlers  of  different  sizes  and 
prices,  with  6,  8,  10  and  12  knives  may  be 
had  at  No.  194^  Market  street,  Philadelphia; 
and  when  1  add,  that  about  six  times  as  much 
fodder  can  be  cut  in  the  same  time  by  those 
machines,  as  by  any  single  knife  Implement 
in  the  market,  1  need  say  no  more  to  induce 
my  friends  lo  try  them.  'I'hey  are  kept  in 
operation  at  the  place  of  sale.  M.  D. 

jMooicstown,  N.  J. 


Iinposilion  on  Farmers. 
We  may  add  to  the  following,  that  not  only 
in  Morris  county  has  this  imposition  been  prac- 
tised, but  in  several  counties  in  the  vicinity  of 
tliis  city  ;  and  in  some  cases,  these  imposers 
upon  the  honest  and  unsuspecting  farmer,  have 
charged  their  employers  enormously  ;  in  one 
instance,  twenty,  and  another,  forty  dollars  for 
their  services ! 

A  strange  imposition  appears  (o  have  been 
practised  recently  upon  the  Morris  County 
farmers,  by  vagrant  speculators.  The  Jersey- 
man  says : 

"  They  go  from  farm  to  farm,  and  agree  to 
insert  scions  of  the  choicest  fruit  for  a  certain 
sum,  and  when  they  got  into  an  apple  tree, 
the  whole  top  is  cut  otf,  and  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  scions  are  inserted,  much  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  employer.  We  have  seen 
splendid  trees  completely  decapitated,  the 
slumps  each  containing  two  scions,  for  which 
piym-nt  is  demanded,  when  it  is  well  known 
thai  one  only  is  necessary  when  grown.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst  of  it — the  farmer  has 
merely  the  assertion  of  these  swindlers  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  for  they  will  never  visit 
this  region  again  after  their  scions  commence 
bearing;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  if  they  would  impose  upon  a  farmer  by 
setting  fifty  grafts  in  a  tree  where  but  five  were 
required,  they  would  take  the  limbs  they  cut 
from  the  last  orchard  they  trimmed,  and  set 
them  for  the  next  farmer  as  select  fruit." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Tlic  Barclay  Slaves. 

[Extracted   from  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Benjamin 
Kitc.J 

Soon  after  taking  np  his  abode  in  Philadel- 
phia [17!)2],  Benjamin  Kite  became  an  active 
member  of  the  "Society  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Free  JBlacks."  He  was  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  which 
was  appointed  to  give  aid  and  advice  respect- 


ing the  distribution  of  a  number  of  manumitted 
slaves  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Phila- 
delphia. 'J'hc  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
freedom  of  these  coloured  persons  were  these. 
1  David  and  John  Barclay  of  London,  on  the 
failure  of  one  of  their  correspondents  in  the 
Island  of  Jamaica,  received  in  payment  of  a 
debt  due  them,  a  plantation  there,  and  thirty- 
two  slaves.  Being  conscientiously  scrupulous 
as  to  holding  their  fellow-men  in  bondage, 
David  and  John  wrote  immediately  lo  their 
agent  having  charge  of  the  estate,  directing 
hun  to  manumit  them  all.  Tliis  he  declined 
doing.  Such  an  act  would  have  made  him  so 
unpopular  among  the  planters,  that  he  had  not 
sulficient  moral  courage  to  bear  the  odium. 
He  however,  as  an  experiment  manumitted 
two; — a  man  HO  years  old  named  Hamlet, 
and  a  woman  of  the  same  age  named  Pru- 
dence. When  free,  he  gave  them  permission 
to  remain  on  the  estate,  paying  them  wages 
for  their  labour.  They  soon  however  mani- 
fested so  much  indolence,  that  their  example 
was  in  his  judgment  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
slaves  ;  and  on  this  account  he  dismissed  them 
from  the  plantation,  allowing  tht-m  out  of  the 
estate  £,'}  per  annum,  towards  their  support. 
Thrown  thus  on  their  own  resources,  their 
habits  underwent  a  beneficial  change ;  they 
became  industrious  and  frugal  ;  and  he  as  a 
horse-breaker,  and  she  as  a  laundress,  main- 
tained themselves  with  good  reputation.  John 
Barclay  after  a  few  years  deceased,  and  the  set- 
tlement of  the  whole  property  devolving  on 
David,  he  was  determined  that  the  slaves 
shoulcf  all  be  set  free.  To  effect  this  benevo- 
lent purpose  he  engaged  William  Holden,  an 
active  philanthropist,  to  go  from  England  to 
Jamaica,  with  authority  to  manumit  those  still 
living  on  the  plantation,  and  take  them  with 
him  to  Philadelphia.  In  order  properly  to 
prepare  for  their  reception,  David  wrote  lo 
several  members  of  the  abolition  society  in 
this  place,  who  brought  the  subject  before  the 
association  for  its  consideration  and  advice. 
.After  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  assist  in  carrying  David 
Barclay's  intentions  into  execution.  They 
consisted  of  the  following  persons,  viz.:  Isaac 
Lloyd,  Thomas  Ilariison,  Joseph  Moore,  Abra- 
ham Lidden,  Mordecai  Churchman,  Richard 
Jones,  John  Lelchworlh,  and  Benjamin  Kite. 

'ihe  following  Idler  from  Wiliiam  Holden 
to  David  Barclay,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  ditnculties  he  had  to  encounter  in  his 
labour  of  love,  and  of  his  final  success  in 
bringing  the  objects  of  his  mission  in  salety  to 
Philadelphia. 

"Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  your  desire  I 
commit  to  writing  the  particulars  of  the  plea- 
sant mission  in  which  I  engaged,  and  by  the 
complete  success  of  which  [  was  much  grati- 
fied, notwithstanding  I  made  three  voyages  in 
time  of  war,  and  left  my  family  behind  me. 

"On  the  15th  of  January,  1795,  1  embarked 
in  the  packet  for  Jamaica,  and  arrived  there 
on  the  10th  of  March.  Soon  after  which  I 
delivered  your  letter  to  Alexander  Macleod,  of 
Spanishtown,  who  received  me  with  much  po- 
liteness ;  treated  me  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  hospitality  ;  and  assured  me  that  he  would 
readily  assist  in  the  execution  of  vour  orders. 


I  for  the  transportation  of  the  slaves  ;  and  invit- 
ed me  to  accompany  him  to  Unity  Valley  Pen, 
in  the  Parish  of  St.  Ann's,  about  40  miles  from 
j  Kingston.  On  our  arrival  there,  he  ordered 
[all  the  slaves  to  be  collected  together  for  my 
inspection  ;  when  it  appeared  that  two  were  so 
,  infirm  and  diseased  as  not  to  be  fit  for  remo- 
val. 1  then,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Macleod, 
and  the  overseer  of  the  Pen,  endeavoured  to 
convey  to  the  adults,  sixteen  in  number,  your 
intention  to  make  them  free,  with  the  children, 
in  number  twelve.  Upon  the  strength  of  their 
unanimous  consent  to  accept  the  offer,  I  en- 
gaged a  vessel  to  convey  them  to  Philadelphia, 
laid  in  provisions,  clothed  them  properly,  and 
when  all  things  were  ready,  caused  them  to 
be  conveyed  from  the  Pen  to  Kingston,  in  or- 
der to  embark.  But  on  their  arrival  on  the 
wharf,  where  the  ship's  boat  was  ready  to  car- 
ry them  on  board,  they  unanimously  declared 
they  had  altered  their  minds,  and  would  not 
go,  because  they  had  been  informed  that  '  they 
were  to  be  sold  to  the  Spaniards.'  In  this 
state  of  embarrassment,  I  knew  not,  for  some 
considerable  time,  how  to  act ;  and  for  two 
hours  I  never  experienced  such  agitation  of 
mind.  After  finding  all  my  arguments  were 
in  vain,  I  took  John,  one  of  the  most  sensible 
and  intelligent  of  them,  aside;  and  having  ex- 
plained my  intentions,  and  taken  much  pains 
with  him,  he  said,  'You  are  our  massa,  and 
we  are  your  slaves  ;  and  you  have  a  right  to 
do  with  us  what  you  please.  I  therefore  will 
go  with  you,  and  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on 
Ihe  rest  to  go  with  you  also.'  Soon  after 
this  they  all  went  on  board  ;  previous  to  which 
they  were  manumitted.  On  the  voyage,  which 
was  short  and  pleasant,  by  proper  attention  lo 
them,  I  obtained  their  entire  confidence,  and 
we  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  22d  of  July, 
all  in  high  spirits.  On  the  same  evening  I 
delivered  them  to  James  Pemberton,  President 
of '  The  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Free  Blacks,'  and  Dr.  Thomas  Parke, 
one  of  its  members,  as  will  appear  by  the  min- 
utes of  the  committee,  which  1  delivered  to 
you  ;  which  will  best  prove  the  great  attention 
and  kindness  paid  by  the  society  to  the  black 
people,  as  also  to  me  during  my  slay  in  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  which  city  I  left  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, after  taking  leave  of  my  newly 
acquired    friends   of  colom-,  and   having  seen 

them  settled  to  their  satisfaction 

I  am,  &c., 

William  Holden." 
These  poor  people  were  comlbrlably  settled 
in  Philadelphia,  and  generally  conducted  them- 
selves in  a  re[)utable  manner.  To  some  of 
them  the  severity  of  our  winters  was  more  than 
iheir  constitutions  could  bear,  and  two  of  them 
died  in  the  almshouse.  Of  the  condition  of 
the  rest  of  them,  James  Pemberton,  under  date 
of  Eleventh  month  29th,  1800,  thus  writes  to 
William  Dillwyn  :  "I  request  thee  to  present  to 
our  mutual  friend  David  Barclay,  my  kindest 
respects,  and  inform  him,  that  1  have  the  satis- 
faction to  find  his  humane  views  towards  the 
blacks  from  Jamaica,  are  so  far  realized,  that 
Ihe  objects  of  his  concern  enjoy  their  freedom 
with  comfort  to  themselves,  and  are  respect- 
able in  iheir  characters;  .  .  .  being  sober  in 
their  conduct  and  industrious  in  their  business." 
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Dtivid  Barclay  was  so  well  pleased  wilh  the 
care  of  the  committee  in  Philadelphia,  who  had 
charge  ol'  placing  out  those  coiouied  people, 
that  he  sent  early  in  1796,  to  each  one  of  its 
members,  as  a  token  of  his  esteem  and  grati- 
tude, a  pipe  of  brown  stout,  and  a  copy  of 
Barclay's  Apology,  Baskerville's  quarto  edi- 
tion. Benjamin  Kite  as  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, conducted  the  correspondence  between  that 
body  and  David  Barclay. 

The  liberation  of  these  slaves  cost  the  family 
of  David  Barclay,  including  I  he  price  they 
would  have  sold  for  in  Jamaica,  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  dollars. 


Education— Iloly  Scriptures. 

Precept  without  corresponding  example  will 
avail  but  little ;  the  direction  of  the  wise  man 
cannot  be  fully  observed  without  it.  "Train 
lip  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when 
he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  He  can- 
not be  trained  in  this  way  by  a  parent  whose 
principles,  or  whose  pursuits,  do  not  show  that 
he  is  walking  in  the  right  way  himself.  The 
sharp-sighted  child  quickly  discovers  the  bent 
of  the  parent's  mind, — whether  he  conscien- 
tiously carries  out  the  religious  principles  he  in- 
culcates in  an  undeviating  course  of  correct 
practice, — or  whether  a  false  charity  commonly 
termed  liberality,  induces  him  to  palliate  the 
errors  of  others,  or  an  undue  attachment  to  his 
possessions,  convinces  his  child  that  he  loves 
wealth  or  pleasure,  more  than  he  does  his 
Maker. 

The  practice  of  daily  reading  the  Holy 
Scriplm-es,  if  it  is  done  in  a  right  spirit,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  invaluable  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts are  properly  regarded,  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect,  flence  the  Society  of 
Friends,  though  it  does  not  call  them  the  Word 
of  God,  nor  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, has  from  its  rise  enjoined  upon  the  mem- 
bers the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. And  such  is  the  importance  which 
Friends  have  attached  to  it,  that  it  is  among 
the  subjects  annually  inquired  into,  whether 
their  children  are  brought  up  in  "  the  frequent 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  there  should  be  any  neglect  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty,  especially  as  it 
may  bo  done  daily,  without  the  expense  of 
much  time  ;  or  that  when  it  is  practised,  c"  " 
dren  should  feel  it  irksome,  and  esteem  it  of 
very  little  value,  because  they  see  that  the  sol- 
emn truths  just  read,  have  little  or  no  influence 
upon  the  spirits  or  conduct  of  their  parents — 
that  it  is  in  their  case  a  form  without  the  spi- 
ritual blessing,  which  He,  who  inspired  holy 
men  to  write  them,  would  at  times  carry  home 
into  the  hearts  of  young  and  old. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  persons, 
who  though  possessed  of  few  outward  advan- 
tages, yet  walking  as  Zachariah  and  Eliza- 
beth in  all  the  Lord's  commandments  blame- 
less, preferring  his  service  and  the  support  of 
his  cause  and  testimonies  before  everything 
else,  have  brought  up  large  families  of  children 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  flock,  who  have  become 
men  and  women  fearing  God  and  haling 
covctousness,    and    have    stood    firm    for  the 


jsame  blessed  cause  in  which  their  parents 
had  been  enlisted.  If  we  examine  into  the 
I  history  of  such  parents,  we  shall  generally 
find,  that  they  have  not  only  laboured  above 
I  all  things  to  do  the  will  of  God,  through  the 
help  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  but  they  have  tbund  it 
to  be  their  duty  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
means  which  he  has  furnished  both  for  their 
own  good,  and  in  training  the  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  Jn  in- 
tlmcy  they  began  to  restrain  them  from  wrong, 
to  teach  them  that  their  Heavenly  Father,  by 
his  Spirit  in  the  heart,  reproves  and  condemns 
for  doing  evil,  and  gives  strength  and  peace  for 
doing  right.  They  read  to  their  tender  charge 
the  Sacred  Writings,  especially  the  precepts  of 
the  Saviour,  and  those  cases  of  young  children 
who  feared  and  loved  the  Lord,  and  received 
his  favour,  and  those  who  sinned  against  him 
and  were  punished.  This  is  a  most  interest- 
ing employment;  the  tenderly  anxious  parent, 
under  the  constraining  power  of  heavenly  love 
and  natural  affection,  teaching  tlie  dear  child 
those  precious  things  which  relate  to  his  pre- 
sent and  everlasting  happiness,  very  often  under 
the  influence  of  the  Redeemer's  Spirit,  which 
leads  to  intercede  with  him,  that  as  he  had  had 
compassion  on  the  parent,  he  would  also  be 
stow  of  his  Grace  upon  the  child,  and  make  it 
his  in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  never  should 
be  broken.  Having  been  regulated  themselve 
by  the  discipline  of  the  cross,  those  parent 
restrained  them  from  the  love  of  finery,  from 
reading  improper  books,  from  extreme  delicacy 
in  their  dress  and  person,  from  mingling,  as  far 
as  in  their  power,  with  unsuitable  company, — 
and  as  they  advanced  in  years  accustomed 
them  to  attend  their  meetings  for  Divine  wor 
ship  on  First  and  other  days.  They  were 
humble,  self-denying  people  themselves,  not 
seeking  the  applause  of  the  world,  or  of  the 
high-minded  of  their  own  profession, — but 
steady, straight-forward,  genuine  Quakers,  who 
esteemed  the  reproaches  of  Christ  greater 
riches,  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt,  or  all  the 
fine  opinions  of  a  vain  world.  To  what  could 
we  attribute  their  success  beyond  many  others, 
in  training  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  but  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon 
their  devotedness  to  him,  their  example  belcjre 
the  children,  and  in  the  right  use  of  all  those 
helps  which  he  has  provided  for  our  further- 
ance in  the  way  of  lile  and  salvation. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  pious  in  the  early 
ages,  where  they  hud  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to 
educate  their  children  in  the  knowledge  of 
ihem.  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  "  From  a  child 
thou  hast  known  the  lioly  Scriptures,  which 
are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Again 
he  says,  "  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  God,  and  is  profitable  lor  doctrine,  for  re- 
proof, for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness, that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perli^ct, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
Perhaps  almost  every  variety  of  character 
may  be  found  delineated  in  them,  warning 
against  the  wicked  courses  which  some  pur- 
sued, and  inviting  the  tender  mind  to  choose 
the  Lord  for  its  portion,  and  to  follow  those 
who  were  the  friends  of  (iod.  Ifnotatlhe 
time  of  reading  them,  his  good  Suiiit  at  vari- 


ous seasons  brings  before  the  minds,  even  of 
j  young  children,  the  pure  and  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  holy  men  of  old,  shows  them  the 
beauty  and  the  desirableness  of  holiness  as 
exhibited  in  their  lives,  and  in  the  proof  given 
that  they  were  beloved  and  blessed  of  God  ; 
and  he  creates  strong  desires  that  they  also 
may  become  the  Lord's  children,  owned  and 
protected  by  him.  We  believe  that  the  Lord 
by  his  Spirit  can  supply  all  our  needs;  and 
that  where  parents  or  children  are  labouring 
under  great  privations,  his  Grace  if  obeyed 
will  be  sutficient  for  them;  but  this  will  not 
justify  us  in  neglecting  those  instrumental  aids 
which  he  has  graciously  provided.  Nor  will 
the  plea  that  reading  the  Bible  may  become  a 
mere  form,  excuse  us  for  not  reading  it  our- 
selves, and  bringing  up  the  children  in  the 
salutary  practice.  Attending  our  religious 
meetings  may  be  done  in  a  formal  manner,  yet 
it  is  nevertheless  our  religious  duly  while  able 
to  attend  thein, — and  through  an  exercise  of 
mind  not  sulTer  them  to  become  a  dead  and 
formal  habit, — and  if  we  live  in  the  Spirit 
and  walk  in  the  Spirit,  neither  going  to  meet- 
ing, nor  reading  the  Scriptures,  will  become  a 
lileless  insipid  practice;  but  through  the  con- 
descension of  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary, 
they  will  both  be  blessed  to  our  comfort  and 
strength,  and  growth  in  the  way  of  salvation 
through  living  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  no  reading  to  be  compared  wilh 
the  Scriptures;  and  the  holy  ancients  would 
not  have  been  authorized  to  record  the  Divine 
communications  made  to  them,  and  of  what 
they  were  eye-witnesses,  had  not  the  Great  Head 
designed  them  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  church, 
and  to  every  one  to  whom  they  should  be  ac- 
cessible. How  much  time  is  wasted  daily  in 
reading  pernicious  newspapers,  or  books  con- 
taining poisonous  principles.  What  excuse 
then  can  any  one  oiTer  for  not  opening  his 
Bible  daily,  and  reading  to  his  beloved  family 
if  he  has  one,  a  suitable  portion;  spending  a 
kw  minutes  afierwards  in  solemn  introversion 
of  mind,  with  his  heart  lifted  up  to  his  Father 
in  heaven,  in  which  he  might  be  enabled  to 
put  up  a  secret  fervent  petition  for  himself  and 
the  dear  children  ? 

The  Philadelphia  Discipline  has  the  follow- 
ing Chrislian  exhorlalion  under  the  head 
"  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments," 
n:i2. 

"  We  tenderly  and  earnestly  advise  and 
exhort  all  parents  and  heads  of  families,  that 
they  endeavour  to  instruct  ihcir  children  and 
families  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
lures  ;  and  that  they  excite  them  to  the  diligent 
reading  of  those  excellent  writings,  which 
plainly  set  forth  the  miraculous  conception, 
birth,  iioly  life,  wonderful  works,  blessed  ex- 
ample, meritorious  death,  and  glorious  resur- 
rection, ascension  and  medialion  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  belief  of  those  important  truths, 
as  well  as  in  the  belief  of  the  inward  mani- 
festation and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
their  minds,  that  they  may  reap  the  benefit 
and  advantage  thereof,  lor  their  own  peace 
nd  everlasting  happiness  ;  w  hich  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  all  other  consideralioiis." 
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The  List  of  Agenls  will  be  found  on  page 
152. 

The  subject  of  the  following  notice,  which 
we  cnpy  from  the  last  number  of  the  British 
Friuiiil,  was  well  known  by  character  to  many 
Fnciidi  in  this  country.  The  removal  I'rom  the 
church  militant  of  those  who  in  this  day  of  de- 
clension have  been  concerned  to  contend  for  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  as  pro- 
fessed by  our  religious  Society,  is  calculated  to 
clothe  the  spirits  of  their  fellow-labourers  with 
sadness  ;  but  it  should  also  incite  them  to  re- 
newed diligence  in  the  performance  of  their 
allotted  duty,  that  when  the  midnight  cry  shall 
come,  they  too  inay  be  found  with  their  lamps 
trimmed  and  their  lights  burning. 

Died,  Twelfth  month  15th,  1847,  at  his  residence, 
near  Liverpool,  in  his  G2d  year,  Georgk  Crosfie;li>, 
an  elder  upwards  of  3)  years. 

'i  his  dear  and  well  known  Friend  had  an  attack  of 
influenza  about  ten  days  before  his  decease,  but  his 
complaint  was  not  thought  of  a  serious  nature  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  when  bronchitis  ensued,  ac- 
companied with  much  dilEcuUy  of  breathing ;  and 
though  lie  survived  about  a  week,  yet  there  was  from 
that  time  little  hope  of  his  recovery. 

During  this  period,  it  was  instructive  to  witness  the 
quiet  and  peaceful  state  of  mind  in  which  he  was  pre- 
served. 'J'hough  he  had  been  actively  engaged  in  be- 
nevolent pursuits,  in  assisting  in  the  management  of 
some  of  the  local  charities,  and  in  aiding  his  poorer 
neighbours  in  various  ways,  so  that  he  liad  many  ob- 
jects in  hand  at  the  time  of  his  being  taken  ill,  yet 
after  giving  directions  as  to  what  lie  wished  to  be 
done  respecting  them,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  aside  all 
thought  or  concern  for  the  things  of  this  world,  and 
to  fix  his  attention  on  the  world  to  come. 

He  was  strengthened  to  impart  much  tender  coun- 
sel to  his  family  and  relatives  ;  and  the  support  with 
which  he  was  favoured  during  the  last  closing  scenes 
of  life,  gave  evidence  that  he  had  not  deterred  to  a 
sick  bed  the  important  work  of  preparation.  At  the 
same  time,  his  remarks  clearly  showed,  that  he  did 
not  trust  to  any  works  of  his  own,  but  solely  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord  ;  to  whom  he 
was  frequently  engaged  in  supplication. 

He  was  granted  perfect  clearness  and  the  full  use 
of  his  faculties  to  the  close;  liis  last  words  being  an 
unfinished  prayer,  that  the  Almighty  would  be  with 
him  in  the  last  awful  moment  of  the  separation  be- 
tween soul  and  body.  With  these  words  on  his  lips, 
he  quietly  departed,  without  a  struggle,  we  humbly 
hope  to  receive  his  inheritance  in  one  of  the  many 
mansions  reserved  for  those  who  have  endeavoured 
to  serve  the  Lord  in  their  day  and  generation. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  burying- 
ground  at  Fenketh,  on  First-day  the  19th,  when  a 
large  company  was  collected,  some  of  them  from  a 
considerable  distance,  to  show  their  respect  for  his 
worth.  The  occasion  was  remarkably  quiet  and  si- 
lent ;  excepting  that  a  woman  Friend  spoke  in  hope- 
ful testimony  at  the  grave  side,  and  a  man  Friend  in 
the  station  of  minister  was  briefly  engaged  in  similar 
service,  and  in  supplication  in  the  meeting.  "  Bless- 
ed are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord."  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  dear  departed  had  diligently  sought 
the  mind  of  Truth  in  the  secret  of  his  own  heart, 
from  day  to  day  ;  and  had  been  enabled,  through  obe- 
dience to  the  manifestations  of  Divine  grace,  to  do 
the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  in  the  perlormanco  ol 
those  duties  which  his  life  so  conspicuously  portray- 
ed. May  we  who  are  still  in  mutability  and  proba- 
tion, be  strengthened  to  follow  him  as  he  endeavoured 
to  follow  Christ  1 

By  a  rather  remarkable  coincidence,  the  grave  was 
made  at  the  foot  of  that  in  which  Samuel  FothergiU 


aterred  more  thi 


irs  ago;  and  thus  this 
noted  minister  and  his  biographer  are  laid  close  toge- 
ther in  death,  as  they  both  when  living,  had  at  heart 
the  same  cause. 

We  have  recently  admitted  into  our  columns 
an  account  of  the  death  of  an  infant,  contrary 
j  to  our  previous  praclice, — principally  because 
the  notice  came  from  a  distance,  and  we  could 
not  explain  to  those  interested  our  reasons  for 
declining  the  insertion  of  such  accounts.  VVe 
well  know  that  the  obiiuary  department  of 
"The  Friend,"  is  looked  to  wilh  great  interest 
by  many  of  its  readers,  who  are  an.\ious  that 
nothing  should  be  inserted  therein  but  what 
may  be  profitable  to  survivors — and  who  think 
that  notices  of  the  translation  of  infants  to  a 
brighter  stale  of  existence,  has  rather  a  tenden- 
cy to  gratify  the  afTectionate  feelings  of  rela- 
tives, than  to  profit  the  living;  such  being  ta- 
ken in  their  innocency  to  greater  purity,  yet 
having  no  legacy  of  e.\ample  to  bequeath. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  add,  that  we 
should  be  glad  if  concerned  Friends  in  the  va- 
rious sections  of  country,  would  undertake  to 
furnish  us  with  obituary  notices:  it  would  be 
a  guaranty  of  their  suitableness  ;  and  we  think 
important  advantages  might  arise  from  it.  The 
editor  cannot  be  expected  to  know  in  all  cases 
whether  the  accounts  sent  him  are  appropriate 
or  otherwise. 


We  insert  the  following  communication  by 
request. 

Colonization  Office, 
Philadelphia,  First  mo.,  1848. 

The  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  solicits  the 
aid  of  the  hiimane,  in  effecting  the  liberation  of  a 
large  number  of  slaves,  whose  freedom  is  conditional 
on  their  going  to  Liberia  at  an  early  day.  Fifty  dol- 
lars is  the  estimated  expense  of  colonizing  an  indivi- 
dual. Amons  those  now  offered  to  the  society,  there 
are  seventy  in  Virginia,  thirty  in  Louisiana,  and  seve- 
ral hundreds  in  other  States,  including  a  number  of 
intelligent  coloured  persons  in  our  immediate  vicinity, 
whose  services  would  be  very  useful  to  the  new  re- 
public. A  part  of  these  poor  people  who  have  been 
bequeathed  to  our  care  will  lose  their  freedom,  if  not 
colonized  next  month.  On  their  behalf  we  earnestly 
invite  the  co-operation  of  the  benevolent ;  especially 
when  so  small  a  sum  as  fifty  dollars,  will  confer  free- 
dom and  a  frceliold  on  a  Icliow-creature. 

Donations  will  be  gratefully  received  by  our  Trea- 
surer, P.  T.  Jones,  Esq.,  No.  85  South  Front  street,  or 
at  the  Otiice,  Walnut  street,  opposite  Washington 
Square. 

Elliott  Cresson, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

We  understand  that  the  slaves  offered  to  the 
society  are  to  be  liberated  without  their  mas- 
ters receiving  compensation  for  them. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  D.  Mote,  agent,  from  I.  Jay,  Little 
York,  Ohio,  S3,  to  26,  vol.  21  ;  of  A.  L.  Benedict,  agt., 
per  W.  E.,  from  W.  R.  Smith,  S2,  to  26,  vol.  2U  ;  and 
E.  WiUets,  .S3,  to  52,  vol.  21 ;  of  J.  Woody,  P.  M., 
from  J.  Stout,  S.^,  to  13,  vol.  21 ;  of  G.  F.  Read,  agent, 
Mass.,  from  J.  M.  Ives,  S2,  to  33,  voh  21;  S.  Peet- 
field,  S2,  to  35,  vol.  21  ;  D.  Buffum,  S2,  vol.  20;  J. 
Nichols,  W.  Frye,  and  J.  Peetfield,  82  each,  vol.  21 ; 
of  D.  Bell,  agent,  from  Jesse  Eddy,  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 

A  stated  meeling  of  the  Female  Brancli  of 
the  Au.xiliary  Bible  Associa;ion  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 


on  Fourth-day,  the  2d  of  Second  month,  in  the 
commiltee-ioom  of  the  Bible  Depository. 


Died,  on  the  20tli  of  Eleventh  month,  1847,  Sam- 
t-KL  Haives,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of 
Upper  Evesham  monthly  and  Cropvvell  particular 
meeling,  of  which  he  was  a  consistent  and  diligent 
attender.  The  removal  of  this  beloved  Friend  from  a 
militant,  as  we  humbly  trust  to  a  triumphant  state, 
has  left  a  void  in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance  that 
will  be  long  felt.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  the 
principles  and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  and  was  a 
good  example  of  simplicity  and  humility  ;  which,  with 
an  amiable  disposition,  much  endeared  him  to  his 
friends  and  family,  over  whom  he  was  a  tender  and 
indulgent  caretaker.  In  his  long  and  quiet  pilgrim- 
age through  life,  he  showed  forth  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree  the  peaceable  spirit  of  Jesus. —  He  bore  his  last 
illness,  in  which  he  had  many  suffering  ailments,  with 
great  patience  and  Christian  resignation.  Though 
he  was  not  apparently  sensible  when  the  pale  messen- 
ger  approached,  his  friends  had  the  comforting  evi- 
dence, in  witnessing  his  quiet  and  peaceful  close,  that 
when  the  Bridegroom  came,  his  lamp  was  found  trim- 
med and  burning,  and  that  the  close  of  time  opened 
unto  him  a  glorious  immortality. 

,  of  dropsy,  in  the  48th  year  of  her  age,  Eliza- 
beth B.,  wife  of  Charles  Haines  ;  a  member  of  Chester 
monthly  and  Moorestown  particular  meeting.  She 
bore  lier  illness,  which  was  of  a  protracted  and  suffer- 
ing nature,  with  that  amiable,  quiet  meekness,  which 
had  been  her  characteristic  through  life  ;  frequently 
expressing  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  as  to  the  restoration  of  her  health. 
The  world  had  for  her  many  winning  attractions,  yet 
through  the  power  of  her  Saviour  she  was  enabled  to 
give  them  all  up.  She  was  favoured  with  her  under- 
standing  to  the  last.  In  great  tenderness  of  spirit, 
though  in  much  bodily  distress,  she  took  leave  of  her 
afFectionato  family,  commending  her  children  to  Hirn, 
who  could  do  more  for  them  than  she  could  ;  and  soon 
after  expressed  a  desire  that  her  time  here  might  not 
be  long.  Death,  to  her,  had  no  sling,  the  grave  no 
victory.  Being  ready  and  willing  for  the  change,  her 
genlle  spirit  quietly  passed  away  on  the  7tb  of  First 
month,  1848,  dissolving  Ihe  tender  and  endearing  con- 
nections of  daughter,  v.if'e,  sister,  and  mother,  the  se. 
vera!  relations  of  which  she  filled  witli  peculiar  prci 
prietj'. —  Her  friends  and  relatives  arc  sensibly  aflected 
by  her  removal,  but  are  consoled  in  believing  that  an 
entrance  was  ministered  unto  her  into  that  glorious 
city  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

,  in  Marple,  Delaware  county,  on  the  24th  of 

Twelfth  month,  1847,  Sydney,  wife  of  George  t\  Al- 
len, in  the  49th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Spring- 
field meeting.  Pa. — From  the  commencement  of  her 
sickness,  which  was  of  six  weeks  continuance,  this 
dear  Friend  was  impressed  with  the  belief  that  she 
would  not  recover,  remarking,  that  it  had  been  sweet- 
ly sounded  in  her  ear,  "Set  thine  house  in  order,  for 
thou  shall  surely  die."  During  her  illness  she  made 
many  instructive  remarks ;  and  in  speaking  of  some 
on  whose  account  she  felt  much  concern,  she  more 
than  once  expressed,  it  was  not  enough  to  go  to  meet, 
inij,  dress  plain,  and  be  clever,  but  that  it  was  neces. 
sary  to  lead  godly  lives,  and  to  keep  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  in  view.  She  v\'as  an  example  of  diligence  in 
the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  making  way  for 
her  family  to  go ;  and  in  the  course  of  her  illness,  she 
spoke  of  the  sorrow  she  had  felt  on  observing  so  many 
absent  on  week-days ;  believing  that  it  was  the  world 
which  kept  them  away.  Having  been  concerned  in 
integrity  of  heart  to  perform  the  relative  duties  of 
life,  while  in  health,  and  to  maintain  the  spiritual 
warfare,  she  was  enabled  in  humble  dependence  on 
the  mercy  of  Him  whom  she  had  been  engaged  to 
love  and  serve,  to  look  forward  to  the  solemn  close 
with  confidence  and  joy,  saying,  she  saw  nothing  in 
her  way  ;  and  her  friends  are  comforted  in  the  belief, 
that  an  admission  has  been  granted  her  into  that 
kingdom  where  nothing  impure  or  unholy  can  ever 

,  on  the  15th  of  First  month,  1848,  at  her  resi- 

dcnce  in  West-town  township,  Chester  county,  Eliz3- 
heth  James,  in  the  &6th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member 
of  Birmingham  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his  Times. 

(CoiiIinuGd  from  page  HI. J 

George  Dillwyn  says,  "  When  persons  who 
think  ihcy  Imve  altained  lo  a  stability  in  reli- 
gion, speak  lightly,  or  seem  to  make  no  ac- 
count of  those  little  steps  of  faith  and  obedi- 
ence, by  which  the  Lord  sees  meet  to  lead 
His  flock  and  fit  them  for  his  fold  ;  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  they  have  not  missed  the  right  gate, 
and  are  trying  to  get  in  some  other  way." 

Some  individuals  are  ready  to  esteem  light- 
ly, to  speak  contemptuously,  of  our  testimony 
to  plainness  in  dress  and  address.  These  have 
either  known  nothing  of  those  fiery  baptisms 
through  which  some  are  made  willing  to  take 
up  the  cross  to  their  natural  inclinations,  and 
by  consistent  attire  and  scriptural  language, 
become  as  spectacles  to  men,  or  having  once 
known  and  departed  in  heart  from  the  Truth, 
they  are  seeking  to  persuade  themselves  that 
the  inward  conflicts  through  which  they  were 
led  to  it,  were  delusions. 

We  have  heard  it  related  that  a  young  fe- 
male, perhaps  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  became  convinced  that  it  was  her 
religious  duty  to  conform  to  its  testimonies  in 
regard  to  language  and  dress.  About  this 
time  the  family  were  preparing  to  give  a  great 
party,  and  she  believed  that  on  that  occasion 
she  must  manifest  in  iier  conduct  her  obedience 
to  the  will  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour,  in  this 
respect.  Deep  was  the  trial  to  her, — flesh  and 
blood  could  but  revolt  at  the  mortification  self 
was  doomed  to  experience.  VVhilst  under 
this  exercise  of  mind,  she  one  morning 
went  into  the  parlour,  the  windows  of  which 
had  not  been  opened,  and  there  sitting  out  of 
sight  of  men,  she  sought  for  resignation  to  the 
Divine  requiring,  and  strength  to  enable  her  to 
perform  it.  Whilst  she  was  thus  engaged, 
Samuel  pjmlen  passing  along  the  street  she 
lived  on,  came  opposite  the  house.  A  sense 
of  a  religious  duty  to  be  performed  therein, 
suddenly  took  hold  of  him.  He  paused,  step- 
ped in  the  entry,  passed  on  till  he.  reached  the 
door  of  the  darkened  parlour.  Putting  his 
head  inside  of  it,  he  exclaimed,  "  Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  [  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life."  Having  said  this,  he  returned  to  the 
street,  and  went  on  his  way,  having  been  ena- 
bled to  administer,  through  the  Lord's  holy 
assistance,  the  word  of  strength  and  consola- 
tion to  the  imseen  and  unknown  mourner. 
Animated  by  tliis  providential  visitation,  the 
young  woman  was  enabled  lo  pursue  the  path 
of  duty  opened  before  her. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  written 
to  one  who  was  passing  through  the  baptisms, 
incident  to  the  transition  slate  between  a  life 
ofself,  and  a  life  of  self-denial,  may  illustrate 
this  subject. 

"Thou  bast  sufTcred  from  the  ridicule  of 
those  who  would  not  have  thee  enter  on  a  reli- 
gious li(b,  a  life  of  self-denial,  and  the  daily 
cross.  Thou  hast  been  tried  I  fear  also  by 
the  advice  of  shallow,  though  iiigh  professors, 
who  have  never  submitted  to  be  dipped  inin 
those  trials,  and  exercises,  into  which  the 
great  Head  of  (he  Church,  introduces  all  those 


who  are  truly  devoted  to  Him.  It  is  strange, 
how  easily  some  seem  to  slide  out  of  a  gay 
life,  into  a  plain  one  ;  out  of  the  obvious  rebel- 
lions of  an  unsubjected  will,  indulging  in  the 
vanities  of  a  frivolous  mind,  into  at  least  an 
appearance  of  tolerable  consistency.  They 
have  made  changes  which  have  cost  others 
monlhs  of  anguish  and  suffering,  and  yet  seem 
to  have  known  nothing  of  taking  up  the  cross. 
Some  occupy  stations  in  the  church,  rightly  to 
qualify  for  which,  fiery  baptism  after  fiery 
baptism  must  needs  be  endured,  and  yet  there 
is  but  little  appearance  in  them,  that  they  have 
ever  experienced  that  inward  burning  which 
can  alone  purge  away  the  tin  and  the  repro- 
bate silver.  They  seem  to  have  discovered 
some  bridge  of  human  invention  over  Jordan, 
the  river  of  judgment ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  lo 
me,  that  ihey  should  not  be  familiar  with  its 
depths  !  Many  can  talk  of  the  great  love  and 
mercy  of  their  heavenly  Father,  can  even  vo- 
cally rejoice  that  Christ  died  for  them,  who 
yet  know  little  of  those  inward,  purifying  suf- 
I'erings,  through  which  he  makes  his  dear  chil- 
dren partakers  of  that  salvation  he  has  pur- 
chased for  them. 

"  Wo  suffer  tribulation  and  baptisms,  on 
various  accounts,  and  we  cannot  always  un- 
derstand how  we  are  to  gain  spiritually,  from 
that  we  are  enduring.  Nevertheless  1  believe, 
however  dark  the  dispensation  may  seem  at 
the  time  to  us,  that  every  such  trial,  rightly 
borne,  is  of  consequence  in  furthering  the  work 
of  perfect  redemption.  The  trials  we  pass 
through,  when  obediently  bearing  the  cross, 
may  be  necessary  for  ourselves, — may  be  use- 
ful to  others.  The  patience  and  gentleness 
with  which  we  bear  them,  may  be  an  effectual 
ministry  to  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  some  watch- 
ful fiiend  ; — a  ministry  owned  by  the  Master, 
although  not  even  suspected  at  the  moment  by 
us.  Beside  this,  we  know  not  how  peculiarly 
needful  all  that  we  endure  may  be  to  fit  us  for 
some  unforeseen  service,  which  our  Lord  will 
require  at  our  hands.  He  may  be  thus  fitting 
us  for  a  long  life  of  devotion  to  him,  or  for  an 
early  death.  I  remember  an  amiable  young 
friend  of  mine,  who  for  years  had  felt  inward- 
ly uneasy  with  respect  to  his  dress,  and  who, 
in  a  season  of  renewed  visitation,  affer  many 
struggles  of  mind,  look  up  the  cross,  and  bow- 
ed to  the  requi rings  of  duty.  The  day  he 
made  the  ciiange,  an  elderly  female  friend  not 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  called  at 
his  hou.se.  On  entering  the  door,  sensa- 
tions peculiarly  solemn  fell  on  her,  and 
she  seemed  to  partake  a  little  of  the  deep  bap- 
tism in  which  his  mind  was  plunged.  Many 
wofds  did  not  pass  between  them,  but  the  few 
he  uttered,  set  forth  the  depth  of  anguish 
which  pressed  upon  him.  He  said  as  respect- 
ed his  feelings  he  could  not  suffer  more,  if  the 
skin  had  been  violently  torn  from  his  body. 
He  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  make  the  change, 
— but  strengthened  by  his  heavenly  Father,  lie 
had  taken  the  cup  of  affliction,  and  with  quiet 
submission,  drunk  it  to  the  dregs.  Mortified 
pride  submitted ; — affection  wounded  in  the 
house  of  his  friends,  found  comfort  and  heal- 
iuu  from  the  Physician  of  value; — faith  grew 
sirongrr  tlirou;;h  tliisexerci.se; — obedience  be- 
came Ics.s  bitter;  and  from  these  inward  trials 


the  Christian  graces  seemed  to  gain  new  bloom  | 
His  religiously-minded  friends  sympathizeij 
with  him,  and  rejoiced  over  him.  They  trust] 
ed  that  this  suffering  was  to  qualify  him  for  <j 
useful  life  ;  but  his  Saviour  designed  it  as  m 
preparation  for  a  happy  death  !  A  few  weeks 
after  this  change  in  his  attire,  whilst  the  fresh 
ness  and  sweetness  of  his  recent  humiliation  o  I 
spirit  was  still  upon  him,  he  became  suddenly! 
ill.  There  were  a  few  days  of  patiently  bornei 
suffering,  sustained  by  a  comfortable  assurance! 
that  for  the  Saviour's  sake,  he  was  accepted  ir' 
his  obedience  and  dedication, — and  then  hej 
was  taken  away  from  all  sorrow.  The  visita-' 
tion  which  seemed  to  this  young  man,  but  asj 
a  powerful  incentive  to  consistency  of  attire,! 
was  indeed  the  last  call  of  his  Almighty  Father,  | 
to  obedience,  and  the  resignation  of  his  will.; 
He  submitted,  and  his  end  was  happy; — had! 
he  rebelled, — how  awful  might  the  consequence  i 
have  been  I"  I 

The  following  passage  we  extract  from  < 
George  Dillwyn's  Reflections: 

"  How  instructive  to  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, is  the  comparison  of  the  Divine 
Word  in  the  heart,  to  a  scion  taken  from  one 
tree,  and  grafted  upon  another  !  Let  us  trace 
the  simile  by  attending  to  the  latter.  Whea 
the  arborest  has  performed  the  operation,  he 
encloses  the  graft  in  a  temporary  covering  till 
the  alliance  is  formed.  Their  shoots  are  now 
sufl^ered  to  grow  a  little  while  together;  after 
which  those  of  the  stock  are  gradually  pruned 
away,  till  at  length  none  remaining,  the  gralt 
receives  the  whole  strength  of  the  stock.  If 
the  branches  of  both  are  suffered  to  grow  to- 
gether, the  fruit  will  nevertheless  be  distin- 
guishable— and  when  the  Master  gives  an 
entertainment  to  his  friends,  the  servants  should 
be  careful  not  lo  mistake  and  serve  up  the 
product  of  the  natural  stock  for  that  of  the 
graft." 

This  sentiment  brings  lo  mind  a  saying  of 
a  somewhat  celebrated  man  now  deceased, 
Joseph  Lancaster,  who  thus  described  a  female 
minister  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  in  early 
lite,  who  occasionally  gave  evidence  of  a  sharp 
unsubdued  temper.  "She  was  naturally  of  a 
crab  tree  stock,  on  which  a  slip  of  the  good 
plant  had  been  grafted;— all  the  fruit  which 
grew  above  the  graft  was  most  excellent,  but 
every  now  and  then  a  shoot  which  had  put 
out  from  below  it  would  bear  fruit,  which  would 
set  your  teeth  on  edge."  According  lo  this 
description  she  must  have  been  one  of  tho.^e 
good  kind  of  people  with  troublesome  disposi- 
tions, of  whom  an  old  writer  quaintly  says, 
"  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  become  acquainted, 
when  you  get  to  heaven." 

The  following  incident  may  be  an  appropri- 
ate termination  to  this  number.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  two  women  ministers 
from  England,  during  their  religious  services 
in  Ibis  land,  attended  a  meeting  in  the  limits 
of  what  is  now  Cain  Quarterly  .Meeting.  On 
that  occasion  a  female  residing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, appeared  largely  and  livingly  in  the 
ministry.  The  English  Friends  well  satisfied 
with  her  communication,  inquired  of  a  man 
Friend  to  whoso  house  they  went  to  dine,  who 
she  was? — at  ihe  same  lime  speaking  in  high 
terms  of  the  excellency  of  her  gift.     The  man, 
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wlio  was  probably  smarting  under  her  honest 
slraigliilbrward  ministry,  replied,  that  her 
Dame  was  Mary  Dickenson  ;  and  then  added, 
"  She  has  a  great  gift  in  the  ministry,  but  she 
is  so  peevish  and  cross  to  her  husband,  that 
he,  poor  man,  has  no  comfort  of  his  Ufe  !" 

This  information  stirred  the  zeal  of  the  two 
women  up,  and  they  concluded  in  their  own 
will,  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  their  duty 
to  call  upon  her,  and  urge  her  to  do  better. 
The  man  who  had  given  them  the  information 
respecting  Mary,  was  willing  enough  to  ac- 
cotnpany  them,  and  before  retiring  to  rest  for 
the  night,  they  had  arranged  the  time  for  pay- 
ing the  visit  to  her.  During  that  night,  one  of 
the  women  Friends  dreamed  that  she  was  in 
a  very  large  garden,  where  were  many  fruit 
trees,  one  of  which  drew  her  attention  parti- 
cularly. It  was  hung  with  beautiful  and  deli- 
cious fruit,  which  was  rendered  of  difficult 
access,  by  apparently  dead  limbs,  and  long 
thorns.  She  thought  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
the  fruit  should  be  thus  obscured,  and  began 
preparing  herself  to  trim  the  tree.  Whilst 
thus  engaged  the  gardener  appeared,  and  asked 
her  what  she  was  going  to  do  ?  She  replied, 
that  she  was  about  to  remove  those  ugly  thorns 
and  dead  limbs  from  the  tree,  that  the  delicious 
fruit  might  be  accessible.  "  That  tree,"  said 
the  gardener,  "  is  one  of  my  own  right  hand 
planting,  and  its  fruit  is  precious  in  my  sight. 
When  it  needs  trinuning  I  will  perform  the 
Dperation  myself!"  The  Friend  awoke  in- 
structed to  attend  to  her  own  proper  business  ; 
and  the  projected  visit  to  perform  the  trimming 
operation  was  not  paid. 

(Tobeconlinued.) 


Hot  in  AYord,  bat  in  Power. 

Among  the  trials  which  afflict  the  church  in 
:he  present  day,  is  that  of  a  wordy,  lifeless 
ministry,  which  has  risen  up  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  religious  Society,  to  the  burden  of 
he  livingly  exercised  members  of  it,  and  the 
rreat  injury  of  the  heritage.  Words  without 
ife — sound  without  the  substance — the  bell 
.vithout  the  pomegranate.  A  few  words  spo- 
ken in  the  life, — a  few  broken  sentences  utter- 
ed under  right  authority  and  feeling, —  how 
Drecious,  how  acceptable  to  the  true  traveller 
Zionward  !  for  it  remains  to  be  a  truth  that 
'  nothing  can  beget  to  God  but  what  comes 
Torn  the  Word  of  life  that  lives  and  abides 
'orever;  and  nothing  can  refresh,  strengthen, 
snd  comfort  that  which  is  begotten  by  the 
Word  of  life,  but  what  proceeds  from  the  same 
source."  Oh  !  when  shall  w-e  as  a  people  be 
favoured  to  witness  more  of  that  solemn  silence 
jverspreading  our  religious  assemblies,  which 
denotes  a  being  inwardly  gathered  in  an  exer- 
iiso  and  travail  of  spirit  for  the  arisings  of  life, 
hat  so  the  poor  weary  tribulated  soul  may 
■eceive  a  crumb  of  living  bread,  to  refresh  and 
sustain,  and  enable  it  to  hold  on  its  way — to 
lourney  forward.  Our  early  Friends  who 
were  concprned  to  follow  in  simple  obedience, 
the  manifestations  and  requirings  of  Divine 
light  and  grace  internally  revealed,  how  did 
;hey  experience  the  arisings  thereof,  at  sea- 


sons, in  a  remarkable  njanner,  in  their  meet- 
ings, in  their  silent  wailing  before  the  Lord  ; 
the  Divine  power  attending  to  the  reaching 
and  convincing  of  those  present  when  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  Richard  Davies  makes 
mention  of  a  meeting  he  attended,  in  the  early 
days  of  his  convincement,  of  which  he  says, 
"  Although  silent  as  to  words,  yet  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  was  amongst  us  ;  it  » as  as  a  ham- 
mer and  a  fire  ;  it  was  sharper  than  any  two- 
edged  sword  ;  it  pierced  through  our  inmost 
parts  ;  it  melted  and  brought  us  into  tears,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among  us.  The 
Lord's  blessed  power  overshadowed  our  meet- 
ing, and  I  could  have  said,  that  (lod  alone, 
was  master  of  that  assembly!"  Robert  Bar- 
clay alluding  to  his  own  convincement,  says, 
"  It  was  not  by  words,  but  by  being  secretly 
reached  by  this  Life  ;  for  wlien  I  came  into 
the  silent  assemblies  of  God's  people,  I  fell  a 
secret  youer  among  them  which  touched  my 
heart;  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it,  I  found  llie 
evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  good  raised  up  ; 
and  so  1  became  thus  knit  and  united  unto 
them,  hungering  more  and  more  after  the  in- 
crease of  this  power  and  life,  whereby  [  might 
feel  myself  perfectly  redeemed."  In  these  "fa- 
voured meetings,  thus  gathered,  the  spring  of 
Gospel  ministry  was  at  seasons  livingly  open- 
ed, and  its  stream  flowed  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner, baptizing  with  its  Divine  power,  and  con- 
triting  the  hearers.  In  the  life  of  John 
Richardson,  an  account  is  given  of  a  memora- 
ble instance  of  this,  at  a  meeting  he  had  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Nantucket ; 
wherein  he  was  engaged  to  speak  of  the  neces- 
sity of  regeneration,  and  a  new  birth  ;  that 
except  a  man  be  born  again  he  cannot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God,  &c.  "  I  sal,"  says  J.  R., 
"  a  considerable  time  in  the  meeting,  before  i 
could  sec  my  way  clear  to  say  anything,  until 
the  Lord's  heavenly  power  raised  me,  and 
sal  me  upon  my  feet ;  and  as  1  proceeded,  the 
Lord's  mighty  power  began  to  shake  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  brokenness  of  heart  and  tears, 
were  wonderful.  My  companion  and  I  made 
a  motion  to  break  up  the  meeting,  but  could  not 
for  some  time,  for  they  sat  weeping  universally. 
After  some  time  Mary  Slarbuck  stood  up,  and 
held  out  her  hand,  and  spake  tremblingly,  and 
said,  '  All  that  ever  we  have  been  building, 
and  all  that  ever  we  have  done,  is  pulled  down 
this  day,  and  this  is  the  everlasting  Truth,'  or 
very  nearly  these  words.  Then  she  arose, 
and  I  observed  that  she  and  as  many  as  could 
well  be  seen  were  wet  with  tears  from  their 
faces  to  the  foreskins  of  their  garments, — and 
the  floor  was  as  though  there  had  been  a 
shower  of  rain  upon  it.  A  great  convince- 
ment there  was  that  day.  I  might  add  much 
more  concerning  this  day's  work,  but  I  intend 
not  to  say  anything  to  the  praise  of  the  crea- 
ture, but  to  the  renown  of  the  mighty  name  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  let  all  flesh  lie  as  in 
the  dust  forever." 

For  "TIic  Friend." 

INDISCRETION. 

Indiscretion  is  the  offspring  of  thoughtless- 
ness, and  may  be  continued  till  it  becomes 
criminal,— and  what  was   performed    iminlen- 


tionally,  may  create  much  future  disquiet.  A 
j  little  consideration  would  oflen  remedy  or  pre- 
j  vent  this  evil  ;  for  the  longer  we  cherish  this 
disposition,  the  more  inveterate  it  grows;  and 
what  was  at  first  trivial,  may  become  a  serious 
affair. 

it  is  often  easy  to  discern  what  is  improper, 
and  not  difficult  to  avoid  it:  but  sometimes 
improprieties  will  occur  which  require  an  in- 
dulgent interpretation  :  in  many  instances  it 
I  is  easy  to  be  deceived,  and  easier  to  be  impos- 
ed upon:  a  good  disposition,  a  benevolent 
1  heart,  conscious  of  the  uprightness  of  their 
own  intentions,  judging  others  by  themselves, 
I  are  led  into  things  which  they  have  afterwards 
deeply  to  regret.  Thus  it  too  often  happens, 
that  a  misunderstanding  between  individuals, 
will  interrupt  the  harmuny  of  a  whole  circle  of 
friends.  A  consciousness  of  indiscreet  con- 
duct, commands  the  silence  of  one  party  :  in- 
nocence and  a  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of 
the  other,  compel  them  to  a  distant  reserve. 
And  thus  a  whole  neighbourhood  may  become 
involved  in  the  indiscreet  misapplications,  or 
misunderstandings  of  a  few  individuals  :  but 
this  will  rarely  occur  when  prudence  restrains 
a  rt petition  of  such  indiscretions  ;  and  Chris- 
tian feeling  determines  to  suffer  innocently, 
rather  than  by  an  unnecessary  vindication  of 
particular  incidents,  involve  the  matter  in  in- 
extricable difficulties. 

The  Stars. — I  cannot  say  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  contemplation  of  their  infinitude,  and  the 
immeasurable  space  they  occupy,  that  enrap- 
tures me  in  the  stars.  These  conditions  rather 
tend  to  confuse  the  mind  ;  and  in  this  view  of 
countless  numbers  and  unlimited  space  there 
lies,  moreover,  much  that  belongs  rather  to  a 
temporary  and  huinnn  than  to  an  eternally 
abiding  consideration.  Still  less  do  I  regard 
ihem  absolutely  with  reference  to  the  life  after 
this.  But  the  mere  thought  that  they  are  so  far 
beyond  and  above  everything  terrestrial — the 
feeling  that  before  them  everything  earthly  so 
utterly  vanishes  to  nothing — that  the  single 
man  is  so  infinitely  insignificant  in  the  compa- 
rison with  these  worlds  strewn  over  all  space 
— that  his  destinies,  his  enjoyments,  and  sac- 
rifices, to  which  he  attaches  such  a  minute 
importance,  how  ail  these  fade  like  nothing 
before  such  immense  objects ;  then  that  the 
constellations  bind  together  all  the  races  of 
man  and  all  the  eras  of  the  earth — that  they 
have  beheld  all  that  has  passed  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time,  and  will  see  all  that  passes 
until  it  end.  In  thoughts  like  these  I  can  al- 
ways lose  myself  with  a  silent  delight  in  the 
view  of  the  starry  firmament.  It  is  in  very 
truth  a  spectacle  of  the  highest  solemnity, 
when,  in  the  stillness  of  night,  in  a  heaven 
quite  clear,  the  stars,  like  a  choir  of  worlds, 
arise  and  descend, — while  existence,  as  it  were, 
falls  asunder  into  two  separate  parts  :  the  one, 
belonging  to  earth,  grows  dumb  in  the  utter 
silence  of  night  ;  and  thereupon  the  other 
mounts  upwards  in  all  its  elevation,  splendour, 
and  majesty.  And  when  contemplated  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  starry  heavens  have 
truly  a  moral  influence  on  the  mind. —  Von 
Humbohll. 


THE  Fill  END. 


Capital  Punishment. 

Permit  me,  in  commendalion  of  the  propo- 
sal of  your  correspondent  D.,  ol' Colestown,  to 
transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  a  wori<  now 
befure  me,  on  the  all-important  subject  of  his 
communication,  in  yours  of  the  22d  ult. 

Blackstone  says,  "To  shed  the  blood  of  a 
fellow-creature,  is  a  matter  that  requires  the 
greatest  deliberation  and  the  fullest  conviction 
of  our  own  authority  ;  for  life  is  the  immediate 
gift  of  God  to  man,  which  neither  he  can  re- 
sign, nor  can  it  be  taken  from  him,  unless  by 
the  command  or  permission  of  Him  who  gave 
it,  either  expressly  revealed  or  collected  from 
the  laws  of  nature  or  society,  by  clear  and  in- 
disputable demonstration."  And  it  is  added 
by  Hartley,  "  We  may  hope,  that  when  the 
benevolent  and  enlightened  eye  of  philosophy 
shall  have  inspected  that  important  part  of 
legislation,  the  distribution  of  punishment,  this 
vill  become  less  and  less  destructive,  without 
being  less  efficacious,  and  bo  gradually  con- 
verted into  the  correction  of  offenders." 

In  Rush's  inquiry  inio  t'ublic  Punishments, 
it  is  said,  '•  The  Duke  of  Tuscany,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  Boccaciu's  excellent  treatise, 
abolished  death  as  a  punishment  for  murder. 
A  gcnileman  who  resided  at  Pisa,  informed 
me  that  only  five  murders  had  been  perpetra- 
ted in  his  dominions  for  twenty  years  !  He 
added,  after  his  residence  in  Tuscany  he  s|>eii! 
three  months  in  Rome,  where  death  is  still  the 
punishrneut  for  murder,  and  where  executions 
are  conducted  with  peculiar  circumstances  of 
public  parade.  During  this  short  period,  there 
were  sixty  murders  committed  in  the  precincts 
of  that  city  !  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  man- 
ners, principles,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tuscany  and  Rome  are  exactly  the  same; 
the  abolishment  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
murder,  produced  this  difference  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  two  nations." 

In  yir  James  Mackintosh's  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  at  the  sessions  for  Bombay,  113lh 
July,  1811,  he  commented  upon  the  eiltjcts 
produced  by  desisting  from  Capital  Punishment, 
during  the  period  he  had  presided  as  judge  in 
that  court,  and  observed  that  '.iOO.OOO  men  had 
been  governed  for  seven  years  without  a  capi- 
tal punishment,  and  without  any  increase  of 
crime  ! 

In  B'ebruary,  1785,  twenty  young  men  were 
executed  one  morning  before  the  prison  of 
Newgate.  In  April,  nineteen,  and  in  Novem- 
ber following,  eighteen  suffered  death  at  the 
same  place,  besides  others  executed  during  the 
several  months  of  tliat  year,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  nearly  one  hundred  in  London  alone  ! 
Well  might  Lord  Coke  exclaim,  "  What  a  la- 
mentable case  it  is,  that  so  many  Christian 
men  and  women  should  be  strangled  on  that 
cursed  tree,  the  gallows,  inasmuch  as  if  in  a 
large  field  a  man  might  see  together  all  the 
Christians  that  had  in  one  year  come  lo  that 
untimely  and  ignominious  death,  if  there  were 
a  spark  of  grace  or  charity  in  him,  it  would 
make  his  heart  to  bleed  for  pity  and  compas- 
sion" 

We  shall  live  lo  sec  the  abrogation  of  Capi- 
tal Puni-ihmont,  even  for  Murder.     As  proof, 


public  executions,  with  their  supposed  salutary 
warnings,  are  in  many  places  discontinued,  in 
consequence  of  the  brutalizing  ellects  such  ex- 
hibitions are  found  to  produce  on  the  mind  of 
the  community.  Haifa  dozen  men  are,  there- 
fore, commissioned  to  repair  to  the  gloomy  cell 
of  the  miserable,  trembling  culprit,  and  "  stran- 
gle" him  out  of  existence,  privately.  Now,  if 
lliis  be  not  "  cold-blooded  work,"  I  shall  be 
glad  to  know  !  S.  S. 

Crosswicks,  N.  J. 
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MEMORY. 

man — very  old  ; 


ittii. 


1  gray  ; 


ind  stiakes  like  an  autumn  leaf, 
it  wild  winds  toss  all  day. 
th  the  pent-house  of  my  brows, 
dim  and  watery  eyes 
1  like  faint  lights  within  a  pile, 
lich  half  in  ruin  lies. 


All  the  dull  years  of  middle  age 

Have  faded  from  my  thought; 
While  the  long-vanished  days  of  youth 

Seem  ever  nearer  brought. 
Thus  often,  at  the  sunset  time, 

The  vales  in  shadow  rest, 
While  evermore  a  purple  glow 

Gilds  the  far  mountain's  breast. 

O'er  happy  childhood's  sports  and  plays, 

Youtii's  friendships,  and  youth's  love, 
I  ofttimes  brood  in  memory, 

As  o'er  its  nest  the  dove. 
In  fancy  through  the  fields  I  stray. 

And  by  tlie  river  wide, 
And  see  a  once  beloved  iace 

Still  smiling  at  my  side. 

I  sit  in  the  old  parlour  nook. 

And  SHE  sits  near  me  there  ; 
We  read  from  the  same  book — my  cheek 

Touching  her  chestnut  hair. 
I  have  grown  old — oh,  very  old  I 

But  she  is  ever  more. 
As  when  through  moonlit  alleys  green 

We  walked,  and  talked,  of  yore. 

She  is  unchanged — I  see  her  now 

As  in  that  last,  last  view, 
When  by  the  garden  gate  we  took 

A  smiling  short  adieu. 
Oh  Death,  thou  hast  a  charmed  touch, 

Though  cruel  't  is  and  cold  ; 
Embalmed  by  tlice  in  memory. 

Love  never  can  grow  old. 


Henv'i  Losses  hy  the  Late  Flood. —  The 
Albany  Express  estimates  that  the  damage  by 
the  late  flood,  between  the  Mississippi  river 
and  the  Alleghany  ranges,  will  amount  to 
$10,001),0U().  At  half  cost,  says  a  writer  in 
one  ofthopapers,$4,0U0,()00  would  not  replace 
fences  alone.  At  least  fifteen  millions  of  bush- 
els of  corn  and  other  grain  are  wholly  lost ; 
and  SOO.ODU  bales  of  cotton,  mostly  unpicked, 
in  the  fields,  wholly  destroyed;  besides  some 
$;il)0,()OO  worth  of  wood  prepared  for  steam- 
boat f'uel. — Late  Paper. 
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Isniali  Tope,  Windh 

Benjamin  rinifum,  1 

NKW  HAMl'SHlUE 

Samuel  Dennis,  Dov 
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'.  M.,  North  Berwick. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

James  Austin,  Nantucket. 

George  M.  Eddy,  New  Bedford. 

Thomas  S.  Giffbrd,  Fall  River. 

John  M.  Earle,  Worcester. 

George  F.  Read,  Salem. 

William  B.  Oliver,  Lynn. 
VERMONT. 

Amos  Battey,  Starksboro'. 
RHODE  ISLAND. 

Job  Sherman,  Newport. 

Isaac  Collins,  Richmond. 
NEW  YORK. 

Stephen  M.  Crane,  City  of  New  York. 

John  F.  Hull,  Stanfordville. 

David  Bell,  Rochester. 

Thomas  Townsend,  Lowville. 

Eliliu  Ring,  Trumansbnrg. 

Thomas  Bedell,  Coxsackic. 

Isaac  Mosher,  Queensbury,  Warren  co. 

William  Keese,  2d,  Keeseville,  Essex  co. 

Nathaniel  Adams,  Canterbury. 

James  Congdon,  Poughkeepsie. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

John  Bisliop,  Columbus. 

David  Roberts,  Moorestown. 

Hugh  Townsend,  Plainficld. 

Jacob  Parker,  Rahway. 

Benjamin  Sheppard,  Greenwich. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

George  Malin,  Whileland. 

Cliarles  Lippincott,  West  Chester. 

Joshua  B,  Pusey,  Londongrove. 

Solomon  Lukens,  Coatcsville. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Chester. 

Joel  Evans,  Springfield. 

James  Moon,  Attleborough,  Bucks  co. 

Thomas  Mendenhall,  Berwick,  Columbia  co. 

Daniel  P.  GritBth,  Brownsville,  Fayette  co.         ,^ 

Jacob  Haines,  P.  M.,  Wolf  Run,  Lycoming  co.    4^ 

John  Lamborn,  Avondale  P.  O.,  Chester  co.         :.' 
MARYLAND. 

William  H.  Balderston,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Thomas  Worthington,  Darlington,  Harford  C( 
VIRGINIA. 

Richard  H.  Whitlock,  Richmond. 

William  Davis,  jr.,  Lynchburg. 

Robert  While,  Barbci-'s   X  Roads  P.  O. 

Aaron  H.  (iritlith,  Winchester. 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

John  Russell,  New  Garden. 

Thomas  Newby,  P.  M.,  Newby's  Bridge. 
OHIO. 

Ephraim  Morgan,  Cincinnati. 

James  Stantoii,  Barnesville. 

Ehsha  Stubbs,  West  Elktmi,  Preble  co. 

Zadok  Street,  Salem,  Columbi.ana  co. 

Jehu  Fawcelt,  Salem,  Columbiana  co. 

Gersham  Perdue,  East  Monroe,  Highland  co. 

Aaron  L.  I3enediet,  Bennington,  Delaware  co. 

Luke  S.  Mote,  West  Milton,  Miami  co. 

Joshua  Marmon,  Zanesficld,  Logan  Co. 

William  Fouike,  Pennsville,  Morgan  co. 

Caleb  Bracken,  Flushing,  Belmont  co. 

James  Hollowa}',  Smyrna. 

John  Hunt,  P.  .M.,  Martinsville,  Clinton  co. 

Joshua  Maule,  Colerain. 

Reuben  Wood,  Lincoln,  Delaware  co. 

Mark  Willets,  Sinilhfield. 

Nathan  P.  Hall,  Harrisville. 

Asa  Garrctson,  Somerton. 

Dr.  George  Michencr,  Cliester  Hill. 
INDIANA, 

John  S.  Harned,  P.  M.,  Canton. 

William  Hadley,  Moorcsville. 

James  Siler,  Annapol4s. 

Joel  Parker,  P.  M.,  New  Garden. 
MICHIGAN. 

Joseph  Gibbons,  Raisin. 
IOWA. 

Joseph  D.  Hoag,  Mount  Pleasant 
fANAD.A.. 

Augustus  Rogers,  New  Market. 

William  Wright,  Pickering. 
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Tlie  French  Acadians. 

(Concluded  from  page  I  !0.) 

"  111  the  di.strict  of  Minas,  the  lerrilory  was 
ravaged,  and  the  houses  and  buildings  of  every 
description  were  burned  to  the  ground.  Wins- 
low  sets  down  in  his  journal,  with  the  accu- 
racy of  an  accountant,  the  items  of  destruc- 
tion : — two  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six  barns,  one  hundred 
and  lilty-five  out-houses,  eleven  mills,  and  one 
'  mass-house,'  making  a  sum  total  of  six  hun- 
dred and  ninety-ihieo.  The  t^umber  of  per- 
sons embarked  under  the  direction  of  Winslow 
was  filicen  hundred  and'  Uin.  The  Acadians, 
tiius  abducted  from  their  pleasant  homes,  were 
ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  the  English  colonies 
on  the  seaboard.  They  were  mostly  divided 
among  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Maryland, 
and  Carolina,  and  some  were  sent  as  far  south 
as  Georgia.  The  instructions  were,  to  load 
tlie  vessels  at  the  rate  of  one  person  for  every 
two  tons  of  tonnage ;  but  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  exceed  this  proportion. 

"  In  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  this  dread- 
ful business,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  fami- 
lies and  connociinns  from  being  separated  and 
si-nt  in  dirterent  direclions.  Many  cases 
occurred  of  memliers  of  the  same  household 
being  transported  to  remote  points,  and  spend- 
ing their  whole  lives  in  fruiiless  efibrts  to  find 
each  other.  The  amount  of  misery  caused  by 
this  circumstance  alone  was  incalculable;  but 
when  we  add  to  this  all  the  other  terrible  and 
cruel  accompaniments,  the  picture  becomes 
one  of  the  saddest  in  the  history  of  human  suf- 
fering. A  peaceful  and  prosperous  people,  of 
simple  manners,  aidently  attached  to  their 
religion,  living  in  abundance,  if  not  affluence, 
suddenly  torn  by  military  force  from  their 
homes;  their  lands  confiscated,  their  houses 
pillaged  and  burned,  their  church  desecrated 
by  the  occupation  of  armed  men,  and  then  de- 
stroyed ;  crowded  on  board  ill-furnished  ships 
hired  for  the  purpose  by  the  month,  with  scan- 
ty provisions  and  no  comforts  for  the  aged  arid 


sick  ;  husbands  separated  from  their  wives, 
parents  from  children,  friends  from  friends;  in 
the  inclement  weather,  at  the  close  of  a  north- 
ern autumn  and  the  opening  of  winter;  borne 
away  as  prisoners  to  a  people  of  mother  reli 
gion  and  speaking  another  language, — a  peo 
pie  who  disliked  them  from  national  antipathy, 
who  abhorred  their  worship  as  superstition 
and  idolatry  ;  in  poverty  and  exile  ;  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  town-officers,  and  living  on  the 
means  grudgingly  doled  out  to  them  as  town- 
paupers  ;  their  motions  watched  with  suspi- 
cion ;  their  hberiy  restrained  by  the  most 
vexatious  regulations  ;  all  pining  with  hoinc- 
sickness,  many  dying  of  broken  hearts,  and 
finally  the  wretched  survivors  of  a  seven  years' 
captivity  bending  their  weary  way  painfully 
back  towards  their  desolated  country,  that  they 
might  at  least  end  their  days  upon  the  soil  of 
their  birth,  where  every  object  filled  them  with 
the  sorrowful  remembrance  of  happiness  which 
should  never  more  revisit  them  on  this  earth. 

"  The  captains  of  the  vessels  received  their 
directions  as  to  the  destination  of  the  prisoners, 
with  letters  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies 
among  which  they  were  to  bo  distributed,  li 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture, that  measures  wore  taken  'o  meet  the 
exigency  and  alleviate  to  some  extent  the 
wretchedness  of  the  captives.  In  November, 
the  transports  began  to  arrive.  Several  bound 
for  Southern  ports  put  into  Boston  harbour, 
and  were  permitted  to  leave  a  portion  of  the 
prisoners,  on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  suffering  and  sickness 
which  already  made  it  dangerous  for  them  lo 
proceed  on  their  voyage.  Governor  Shirley 
was  absent  in  the  military  service  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  legislature  disposed  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts portion  of  the  prisoners  a^:  they  came 
in.  Many  committees  were  raised  upon  the 
subject,  but  tlie  general  plan  adopted  in  regard 
lo  the  whole  body  of  captives  was  to  distribute 
hem  among  the  towns,  in  certain  proportions, 
ind  to  place  them  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor. 
The  legislature  were  careful  to  forbid  their  ad- 
mission to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  to  em- 
power the  town  functionaries  to  bind  out  to 
service  or  trade  the  children  of  the  French,  as 
they  micrht  any  other  persons  who  came  under 
their  official  control.  Resolutions  were  also 
passed  from  time  to  time,  restraining  them  from 
travelling  about,  without  special  permission 
from  justices  of  the  peace  or  other  responsible 
citizens. 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  the  statement  made 
by  some  historians,  that  the  Acadians  refused 
to  do  any  thing  for  their  own  support,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  prisoners  of  war,  is 
sustained  by  facts,  at  least  in  the  unqualified 
form  in  which  it  is  usually  made.     The  neu- 


tral French  were  subjects  of  the  British  crown, 
and  could  not  have  been  viewed  as  prisoners  of 
liar;  their  state  was  an  anomalous  one,  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  a  most  tyrannical 
exercise  of  superior  f^.-ce,  restiiig  io:  its  justi- 
fication, not  upon  sufficient  proofs,  but  an  al- 
leged inevitable  state  necessity.  So  far  as  the 
Acadians  quartered  upon  Massachusetts  are 
concerned,  there  is  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  they  were  not  only  willing,  but  eager,  to 
support  themselves  by  their  own  industry  ;  and 
that  many  of  them  did  so,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
But  they  were  among  strangers,  whoso  modes 
of  employment  were  not  the  same  as  those  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed ;  they  had 
brought  with  them  no  materials  or  tools  ;  they 
were  in  a  slate  of  utter  destitution.  Many  had 
been  broken  down  in  heart  and  constitution, 
by  the  unparalleled  sufferings  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed.  Some  were  too  old  lo  la- 
bour, and  others  too  young.  They  arrived, 
too,  after  the  winter  had  set  in,  and  an  imme- 
diate supply  of  clothing,  fuel,  and  provisions 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  life.  With  the  strongest  possible  desire  to 
pport  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  the 
thing  was  impossible.  So  far  as  labour  could 
l-i  found  wliich  they  were  able  4o  perform, 
they  gladly  performed  it.  This  is  proved  by 
contemporary  documents  of  indisputable  au- 
thority, now  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
ihe  Commonwealth,  in  Boston. 

"  They  were  distributed,  as  we  have  sliiled, 
among  the  towns,  and  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  town  authorities,  who  were  re- 
quired by  the  legislature  to  make  provision  for 
their  subsistence.  Generally  speaking,  fami- 
lies were  allowed  to  take  a  house,  the  rent  of 
which  formed  an  item  in  the  account  presented 
by  the  selectmen  to  the  provincial  treasury. 
The  necessaries  of  daily  subsistence  were  fur- 
nished, either  by  the  trades-people,  whose  bills 
were  made  out  in  their  own  name,  or  were 
charged  to  the  town,  and  allowed  by  the  ac- 
countants at  the  treasury.  In  some  cases,  it 
was  found  more  economical  to  furnish  them 
with  a  certain  weekly  sum  of  money  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  make  their  own  pur- 
chases. Many  individuals,  and  some  families, 
appear  to  have  been  no  burden  to  Ihe  towns  at 
all,  aft(!r  the  needful  supplies  had  been  furnish- 
ed them  on  their  first  arrival. 

"  The  powers  intrusted  to  the  town  autho- 
rities soon  gave  rise  to  numerous  cases  of 
dissatisfaction.  Petitions  came  pouring  in 
upon  the  General  Court  for  legislative  interpo- 
sition. The  selectmen  sometimes  exercised 
their  power  lo  bind  out  the  young  in  an  op- 
pressive and  cruel  manner,  unnecessarily 
separating  children   and  parents,  to  the  grief 
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both;   so   that   the  legislature 
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were  obliged  lo  suspend  the  authority  with 
which  the  town-officers  had  been  invested. 

"  From  1756  nearly  to  1763,  discussions 
growing  out  of  the  anomalous  and  cruel  posi- 
tion of  the  French  captives  formed  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  the  business  of  the  legislature. 
Many  of  the  petitions  above  alluded  to  are 
preserved  ;  some  of  them  are  expressed  in  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  language,  and  dis- 
close a  stale  of  sufiering  which  it  is  impossible 
to  think  of  without  the  deepest  commiseration. 
But  as  vvc  follow  the  legislative  records  on 
from  year  to  year,  they  grow  fewer  and  few- 
er;  many  of  the  captives  died  ;  some  establish- 
ed themselves  in  regular  occupations  ;  and 
finally,  at  the  peace  of  1763,  most  of  the  sur- 
vivors found  their  way  back  to  Nova  Scotia, 
or  removed  to  Canada. 

"  The  fate  of  the  Acadians  sent  to  the  other 
provinces  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing 
■with  so  much  precision.  Some  finally  settled 
among  their  countrymen  in  Louisiana,  or  far- 
ther up  the  Mississippi.  Others  became  hunt- 
ers, Irappevs,  or  Coureurs-des-bois  in  the  West. 
Others,  attempting  to  return  in  vessels,  along 
the  coast,  from  some  of  the  Southern  pro- 
vinces, were  arrested  in  Massachusetts,  at  the 
request  of  Governor  Lawrence,  who  writes  to 
Governor  Shirley  on  the  1st  of  July,  1750, — 
'  I  entreat  your  Excellency  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  ol' 
so  pernicious  an  undertaking,  by  destroying 
such  vessels  as  those  in  your  colony  may  have 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  [by  arresting] 
all  that  may  attempt  to  pass  through  any  part 
of  your  government,  by  land  or  by  water,  on 
their  way  hither.'  As  if  any  danger  could 
be  apprehended  from  a  few  broken-down  Aca- 
dian peasants  !  It  turned  out,  that  the  other 
colonics  were  not  so  rigid  in  enforcing  the  cap- 
tivity of  these  unhappy  exiles.  The  ninety- 
nine  returning  Acadians — for  that  was  the 
number  arrested  in  Massachusetts,  and  distri- 
buted, like  the  rest,  among  the  towns — who 
excited  such  terrors  in  the  breast  of  Governor 
Lavvrence,  were  furnished  with  passports  by 
the  governors  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
New  York. 

"  We  have  thus  given  a  very  rapid  and  im- 
perfect narrative  of  an  historical  transaction, 
in  which  it  is  painful  to  know  that  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  if  not  parties  in  the  plot  origi- 
nally, were  the  principal  agents  by  whom  it 
was  carried  into  execution.  One  circumstance, 
of  great  importance  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
its  moral  character,  has  not  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  historians  as  much  as  it  should.  Mr)st 
of  them  make  no  allusion  to  it  whatever;  Mi- 
not  mentions  it  wilhout  a  word  of  comment. 
By  the  second  article  in  the  terms  of  the  capi- 
tulation, drawn  vp,  too,  by  the  officers  of  the 
besieging  army,  the  inhabitants  were  to  be 
'  left  in  the  same  situation  as  they  were  when 
we  [the  English]  arrired.'  On  the  faith  of 
this,  the  garrison  of  Beau  Sejour  capitulated 
o<i  the  IGlh  of  June,  and  that  of  Gaspereau  a 
few  days  after.  By  the  other  article,  the  sol- 
diers of  the  garrisons  were  to  bo  transported 
to  Louisburg,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
Great  Brilain,  and- not  to  boar  arms  for  six 
months.  This  last  was  fnillifully  executed. 
How  faillifully  the  former  was  ke|)(.  the  pre- 


ceding pages  have  shown.  If  this  alTair  had 
occurred  on  the  great  theatre  of  European  po- 
litics, the  names  of  all  who  were  engaged  in 
it  would  have  been  handed  down  to  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity.  It  is  like  those  great  acts 
of  pagan  cruelly,  the  results  of  international 
hatred, — the  reducing  of  whole  communities 
to  slavery,  and  dividing  their  lands  among  the 
citizens  of  the  conquering  nation, — which  dis- 
grace the  pages  of  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Compared  with  the  partition  of  Poland,  the 
standing  reproach  of  three  of  the  leading  pow- 
ers of  Modern  Europe,  the  desolation  of  Aca- 
die  is  a  crime  of  much  darker  dye.  The  former 
transferred  a  nation  from  their  domeslic  op- 
pressors lo  a  foreign  master,  probably  beltering 
their  condition  by  the  exchange;  ihe  latter 
sunk  an  innocent  people,  from  a  stale  of  almost 
unexampled  happiness,  into  ihe  miseries  of 
utter  poverty  and  hopeless  exile.  We  forbear 
to  run  the  parallel  farther." 


Political  Aspect  of  Europe. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an 
article  in  ihe  London  Christian  Observer  for 
1846,  under  the  head  "  View  of  l^ublic  Affairs." 
They  are  oflered  for  insertion  in  "The  Friend," 
not  only  as  a  grafihic  and  probably  true  pic- 
lure  of  things  as  then,  and  perhaps  now,  exist- 
ing, but  chiefly  as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ap- 
plication of  figurative  and  analogical  illustra- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  a  subject. 

S.  R. 

The  continent  of  Europe  is  very  much  in 
the  condition  of  what  mathematicians  call  un- 
stable equilibrium.  In  stable  equilibrium, — 
that  is,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below 
the  point  of  suspension  or  support, — there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  mass,  when  disturbed,  to  right 
itself;  it  may  be  agitated,  or  oscillate,  for  a 
lime,  but  gravity  does  ils  duty  and  restores  it 
to  its  poise.  Not  so  where  llie  conditions  are 
unstable;  every  agilation  then  throws  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  forward  from  its  line  of  support ; 
each  increment  of  swerving  increases  the  dan- 
ger ;  there  is  no  self-restoring  principle  ;  and  a 
leather  added  to  the  weight  on  this  side  or 
that,  overbalances  the  whole,  and  precipitates 
the  catastrophe. 

Our  own  happy  country  has  often  |)roved 
itself  to  be  in  the  stable  position  ;  and  we  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  but  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  it  will  continue  to  be  so.  The  mighty 
pyramid  of  ils  institutions  rests  not  upon  ils 
vertex  but  its  base.  Were  it  in  ihe  former 
condition,  a  totter  would  become  an  overthrow  ; 
and  even  where  there  seemed  not  a  bn-aih  of 
wind  to  shake  the  fabric,  its  materials  liaving 
no  erect  support,  anil  being  kept  together  only! 
by  cohesion,  might  crack  and  split,  and  one 
fragment  detached  woidd  destroy  ihe  balance 
of  the  whole.  But  resting  upon  the  broad 
solid  basis  of  its  well-balanced  conslitution  ; 
having  a  free  popular  parliament,  nn  unshack- 
led press,  equal  laws  and  liberties  for  all  its 
vast  populalion,  and  a  general  system  of  self- 
(•ontrol  and  mutual  dependence,  from  the 
House  of  J,ords  lo  the  parisli  vestry,  from  the 
palace    lo    ihe   collage,  from    llie   queen  lo  ihe 


constable,  each  atom  rests  upon  another  ;  the 
basis  widens  with  the  superincumbent  weight; 
and  even  the  crown,  though  liigh  in  dizzy  air, 
has  the  whole  pyramid  for  ils  support.  We 
have  Jiad  a  Saxon  heptai'chy  ;  a  Norman  con- 
quest;  Tudor  allenipls  at  despotism;  and  a 
Laud  and  Charles  on  the  one  iiand,  and  a 
Prynne  and  Cromwell  on  the  other  ;  a  com- 
monweallh  and  a  kingly  restoration  ;  again  a 
revolution  and  a  kingly  abdication  or  rejection  ; 
not  lo  mention  subsequent  alternations  down 
to  the  ten-pound  suffrage  revolution  and  the 
corn-law  revolution  ;  and  yet,  after  every 
earthquake  the  pyramid  has  stood  firm  and 
erect  ;  no  external  force  has  overturned  it  ; 
the  chippings  which  liave  sometimes  frighten- 
ed us  with  their  explosions  and  clouds  oi'dust, 
have  not  rended  the  edifice  to  ils  centre  or  its 
foundation  ;  and  if  any  danger  is  lo  be  appre- 
hended, it  is  perhaps  lest  the  basis  should  be 
so  much  expanded,  while  the  elevation  remains 
the  same,  that  there  might  be  some  liability  of 
the  centre  sinking,  like  an  arch  too  much  flat- 
tened or  deprived  of  ils  keystone. 

Thus  the  pyramid  keeps  its  proportions  and 
ils  strength  ;  and  the  little  sparkling  diadem  at 
the  lop,  though  pressing  a  female  bro^,  seems 
in  no  special  danger.  * 

But  the  continental  powers — for  the  most 
pari — are  not  thus  happily  balanced,  either 
individually  or  collectively.  There  are  shak- 
ings and  rockings  ;  and  where  those  affect  bo- 
dies not  poised  in  the  line  of  stable  support, 
there  is  imminent  danger.  France  stands  on 
on  its  vertex,  not  on  its  base.  It  has  been 
kept  in  forced  cohesion  against  gravity  ever 
since  the  revolution  of  the  Barricades,  by  the 
skill  and  prudence  of  one  man;  who,  Ihough 
he  wears  a  crown,  is  neither  young  nor  im- 
mortal. Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the 
small  despotisms  of  Germany,  are  in  an  invert- 
ed condition,  with  a  broad  body  and  a  narrow 
base;  and  a  very  Utile  force  from  within  or 
wilhout  might  overset  them,  and  convert  auto- 
cracy inlo  republicanism.  The  new  Pope  saw 
this  danger  in  his  peculiarly  ticklish  empire  ; 
and  very  wisely — and  we  would  hope  upon 
principle  as  well  as  policy — determined  to 
liberalize  ils  institutions,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  subversion.  Whether  he  has  yet  disco- 
vered the  true  centre  of  oscillation,  we  know- 
not ;  but  all  the  slates  of  Italy  are  on  a  knife- 
edge  balance.  Switzerland  also,  ihough  from 
different  causes,  is  in  a  state  ofgreat  agitation. 
The  democratical  element  preponderates  in  ils 
Cantons;  and  has  lately  exploded  in  Geneva. 
The  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  in 
Spain  and  Porlugal,  are  so  numerous  and  la- 
byrinlhine,  that  we  never  attempt  to  chronicle 
them.  There  has  just  been  a  new  one  in  Por- 
lugal ;  and  the  seeds  of  one  or  more  are  sown 
in  Spain  by  Ihe  marriage  of  a  French  prince 
will)  the  queen's  sister,  the  remonstrances  of 
ihe  Carlisls  against  ihe  royal  alliance,  and 
the  violence  done  to  the  Treaty  of  Ulrecht  and 
Ihe  balance  of  European  power;  and  the  con- 
sequent ditferrnces  of  opinion,  or  of  interest, 
in  {■'.ngland,  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia, 
and  Spain  iiself. 

One  hears  the  frequent  foreboding  ihnf  all 
Europe  seems  resting  upon  a  smouldering  vol- 
rano;  ihal  some  explosion  will  occur,  and  that 
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Ihe  fire  once  enkindled  will  spread  widely  ; 
but  when,  how,  or  where,  who  shall  predict? 
Europe  was  not  more  visibly  agitated  previ- 
ously lo  the  revolutions  in  1M30,  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment ;  and  heaps  of  I'ulminalins 
materials  have  accumulated  since  that  eventful 
era.  It  is  often  with  political  craters,  as  it  was 
in  the  divine  infliction  upon  the  cities  of  the 
Plain,  that  the  impending  catastrophe  is  not 
indicated  by  preternatural  phenomena.  "The 
sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth  when  Lot  enter- 
ed Zoar."  It  was  perhaps  a  bright  summer's 
morning  ;  the  air  might  be  calm  and  the  sky 
azure,  so  that  the  laithless  apprehended  no 
danger;  yet  the  very  next  words  are,  "The 
Lord  rained"  "  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven."  The  next  war  of  Eu- 
rope, Canning  predicted,  would  be  a  war  of 
opinions.  The  events  of  1830  verified  liis 
omen;  but  that  war  was  only  partial;  in 
France  and  Belgium  the  insurgents  were  vic- 
torious ;  but  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  re- 
sisted the  shock.  But  the  assailants  are  still 
numerous  and  powerful ;  and  at  a  given  signal 
all  Europe  maybe  in  a  political  conflagration. 
VVIien  elements  are  predisposed  for  an  explo- 
sion, there  wants  but  little  lo  precipitate  it. 
1'he  chemist  in  his  laboratory  pictures  to  us 
the  play  of  affinities  in  the  moral  world.  Here 
is  a  lock  of  cotton  ;  it  Is  soft,  unsullied,  and 
elastic  ;  nought  has  touched  it  but  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  gentle  air  we  breathe;  but 
it  is  secretly  prepared  for  the  match; — it  ex- 
plodes ;  and  nothing  remains  lo  indicate  its 
original  fabric.  Y(jndcr  is  a  vial  of  water 
cooled  down  unnaturally  below  the  freezing 
point,  under  forcible  conditions,  which  prevent 
its  following  its  bent.  Shake  it  not; — there; 
a  touch  has  caused  it  to  rush  to  ice.  Yonder 
vase  is  transparent ;  you  discern  not  that  it 
contains  any  thing  but  pellucid  air.  The  elec- 
tric spark  suddenly  awakens  dormant  ener- 
gies ;  and  out  bursts  a  vast  fuliginous  cloud, 
which  descends  in  black  massy  flakes,  appa- 
re.'itly  generated  from  nothing.  Look  again  ; 
that  solution  is  transparent ;  you  know  not  that 
it  is  supersaturated  with  materials  disposed  to 
crystallize,  but  suspended  by  art.  You  drop 
a  fragment  of  an  affiliated  crystal  into  the  in- 
ert compound  ;  and  in  an  instant  the  liquid  has 
turned  to  a  mass  of  solid  crystals,  in  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  empires,  the  match,  the  spark",  the 
crystal  of  aflinity,  the  touch  of  vibration,  may 
be  a  Masaniello,  a  Wat  Tyler,  a  Cromwell,  a 
Bonaparte, — in  Paris,  it  was  a  squadron  of 
newspapers, — and  then,  "  Who  would  have 
thought  it  1"  England  has  weighty  duties  to 
discharge  in  the  play  of  international  affinities  ; 
and  it  becomes  her  not  lo  shrink  from  her  ob- 
ligations. She  may  do  much  lo  promote 
peace,  lo  heal  strifes,  to  induce  her  neighbours 
to  see  their  mutual  inlerests,  and  to  persuade 
them  not  to  stand  in  their  own  light.  Asa 
powerful,  an  enlightened,  and  a  free  nation, 
she  may  use  her  moral  influence  with  great 
elFect  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 

George  B.  Vashon,  a  young  man  of  colour, 
of  fine  talents,  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  was 
admitted  a  few  days  since  as  Attorney,  Solici- 
tor, and  Counsellor,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
this  State.     G.   B.  Vashon  read  law  in  the 


office  of  Walter  Forward,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
but  was  denied  admission  to  the  bar  there. 
We  understand  he  goes  immediately  to  Ilayli, 
with  the  intention  of  making  that  Island  his 
permanent  residenee. — N.  Y.  Paper. 

For  •■Tlierriend." 

House  of  Eefuge. 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  ihe  House 
of  Refuge  of  Philadelphia.  With  on  Ap- 
pencil.!-,  pp.  40. 

From  this  Report  we  gather,  that 
"  The  number  of  children  in   the 

institution,  on   the  1st  of  Jan'y,  Boys.  Girls. 

lt<47,  was  -  -  -  ■"  151  51 
There  have  been    received   during 

the  year  1847,     -          -  -        1 -70       SO 

Total,      271        81 
There  have  left  the  institution  dur- 
ing the  \  ear,  .  .  -        1120        42 

Leaving   in    the   House,  on  the  1st 

January,  1818,     -  -          -        145       39 

"The  average  number  of  inmates  during  the 
past  year  has  been  195  ;  that  of  the  year  1846 
was  194  ;  of  the  year  1845,  180  ;  of  the  year 
1844,  165;  of  the  year  1843,  153;  of  the 
year  1842,  ISSi;  and  of  the  year  1841,  147. 

"The  average  number  of  boys  in  the  insti- 
tution during  the  past  year  has  been  140  ;  of 
girls,  46.  During  a  part  of  the  time  the  Boys' 
department  had  as  many  inmates  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  accommodating." 

Of  the  daily  routine  of  the  inmates  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  given  : 

"  The  Boys  leave  their  dormitories  at  41  or 
5  o'clock,  A.  St.,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  a  bell  having  been  rung  to  awake  them, 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously.  After  wash- 
ing, they  repair  to  the  school  rooms,  where 
they  pursue  their  studies  until  a  kw  minutes 
before  the  breakfast  hour,  which  \s~i  o'clock. 

"  Having  (inished  this  meal,  they  proceed 
to  the  workshops,  where,  with  an  interval  of 
ten  minutes,  they  remain  until  11  o'clock; 
when  such  as  have  completed  their  tasks,  and 
conducted  themselves  with  propriety,  are  al- 
lowed lo  leave  the  shops  to  play,  or,  at  their 
option,  to  remain  at  work  for  wages.  At  ten 
minutes  before  12  o'clock  the  shops  are  clear- 
ed, and  the  boys,  having  washed,  proceed  to 
dinner;  after  which,  until  1  o'clock,  all,  ex- 
cepting those  deprived  of  the  privilege,  for 
punishment,  are  allowed  to  play.  At  this 
hour  they  return  lo  the  work-shops,  where 
with  two  intervals  of  ten  n)inulos  each,  they 
are  engaged  until  5  o'clock  ;  the  active,  indus- 
trious and  well-behaved  boys  getting  out  half 
au  hour  sooner.  Supper  is  taken  at  5  o'clock. 
After  this  meal  the  boys  again  attend  the 
schools,  which  are  closed  with  religious  exer- 
cises, in  summer  at  75  and  in  winter  at  8 
o'clock — at  which  time  they  retire  to  rest. 

"  Those  whose  education  has  been  much 
neglected,  and  the  smaller  boys  who  have  not 
made  much  progress  in  their  studies,  are  al- 
lowed an  additional  hour  for  schooling,  which 
is  deducted  from  the  morning  hours  for  work. 

"  The  apportionment  of  time  to  rest,  school- 


ing, work,  meals,  and  recreation,  may  be  staled 
thus: — 

Hours. 
Attest,  in  dormitories,  .  .  .  8| 
At  school,          .          -  ...         41 

At  work,  if  active  and  obedient,  .  6 

(The  unruly  and  inactive,  7^  hours.) 
At  meals,  washing  and  dressing,         -          2^ 
At  play,  reading,  or  working,  at  option, 

for  wages,     .....         2i 

(The  play-time  of  the  disobedient  and  — 
indolent  is  reduced  to  about  an  hour,  and  24 
in  some  few  cases  even  less.)  — 

"  The  same  hours  for  rising,  retiring,  and 
taking  meals,  are  observed  by  the  girls.  Their 
school  hours  are  from  1  lo  4|  o'clock,  p.m., 
in  winter,  and  5  o'clock  in  summer  ;  with  an 
hour  in  the  morning,  for  those  most  deficient 
in  learning.  Making  and  mending  Iheir  own 
and  the  boys'  clothing,  cooking  and  washing 
for  the  whole  establishment,  and  various  house- 
hold duties,  give  employment  for  the  remain- 
der  of  the  day  ; — ample  time,  however,  being 
allowed  for  healthful  recreation." 

The  learning  of  the  children  has  not  been 
neglected.     The  managers  say  : 

"  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  by 
the  children,  in  their  school  studies,  which  em- 
brace reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  composition, 
geography  and  history  ;  the  three  first  named, 
however,  claiming  a  large  portion  of  the  teach, 
ers'  time  and  attention — a  course  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  great  ignorance  of  most  of  the 
inmates  when  admitted,  and  the  short  period 
during  which  they  generally  remain  in  the 
institution." 

In  relation  to  the  chnracler  ofthe  institution 
— of  which  false  views  are  abroad,  it  is  said  : 

"  The  Board  again  reiterate  what  has  been 
already  repeatedly  slated,  that  this  institiition 
differs  essentially  from  a  Prison.  The  moral 
reliirmation  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  their 
training  to  habits  of  industry,  are  the  objects 
of  its  establishment ;  not  punishment  for  of- 
fences previously  committed.  Healthful  recre. 
ation  and  kind  treatment  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  inmate,  and  he  is  further  stimulated 
to  good  behaviour  by  the  knowledge  that  upon 
it,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the  length  of 
his  stay  in  the  House.  Restraint,  it  is  true,  is 
imposed  upon  all,  a  wholesome  restraint,  which 
would  now  be  unnecessary  had  parental  autho- 
rity judiciously  applied  it  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
but  which  is  essential  to  curb  the  passions  and 
control  the  will,  too  long  accustomed  to  follow 
their  own  biddings  unchecked." 

The  following  in  relation  lo  a  Refuge  for 
Coloured  Children,  will  be  read  with  interest : 

"  In  the  last  Annual  Report,  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  the  time  had  arrived,  when,  by 
the  liberality  of  individuals  and  the  patronage 
of  the  State,  a  Refuge  for  Coloured  Children 
might  be  established.  This  hope,  it  is  believ. 
ed,  will  shortly  be  realized.  The  Committee 
of  Citizens,  engaged  in  soliciting  subscriptions 
for  this  purpose,  have  obtained  about  $14,000 
— a  large  part  of  which  has  been  collected  and 
paid  inio  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  this 
institution.  With  these  funds,  and  others  ac- 
cruing from  strict  economy  in  the  expenditures 
for  the  support  ofthe  institution,  a  lot,  contain- 
ing about  11  acres,  has  been  purchased,  in  the 
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Districl  of  Spring  Garden,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Girard  College,  for  a  sum  rather  exceeding 
$18,000;  $0,000  of  which  remain  unpaid, 
secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  property.  The 
situation  is  considered  a  very  desirable  one. 

"  On  a  part  of  this  lot  it  is  designed,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  Spring,  to  commence  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  a  Refuge  for  Coloured 
Children — with  accommodations  for  lUO  m- 
mates,  and  a  capacity  within  the  walls  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  for  the  reception  of  150 
additional  inmates.  Preparations  for  carrying 
those  plans  into  effect  are  now  in  progress. 
On  another  portion  of  the  lot,  adjoining  that 
appropriated  for  the  Refuge  for  Coloured  Chil- 
dren, it  is  proposed,  at  some  future  'in  e,  to 
erect  one  for  white  children — much  more  am- 
ple in  its  dimensions  than  the  present  buildings, 
and  with  arrangements  for  the  classification  ol 
the  inmates,  and  other  improvements  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  desirable. 

"The  amount  as  yet  subscribed  by  citizens, 
to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  Refuge  for  Coloured 
Children,  exceeds  but  little  the  half  of  the  sum 
anticipated.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  with 
the  intention  of  attributing  the  deficiency  to  any 
want  of  energy  or  judicious  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  of  Citizens,  who  have  been 
engaged  in  making  collections — to  whom  the 
Board  return  their  thanks  for  their  long-con- 
tinued and  zealiius  efforts — but  in  the  hope 
that  the  statement  of  the  fact  here  may  bring 
it  to  the  knowledge  of  some  whom  the  appeals 
of  the  Committee  have  not  reached,  and  who 
may  be  disposed  to  lend  their  aid  to  a  measure 
calculated  to  elevate  morally  and  socially  the 
delinquent  children  of  this  much  neglected 
portion  of  the  community. 

"  It  affords  the  Board  much  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  stale,  that  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
Refuge,  exclusively  for  Coloured  Children, 
meets  the  unqualified  approval  of  a  number  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  of 
colour,  to  whom  the  |)Ian  has  been  explained  ; 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
be  approved  by  our  coloured  population  gene- 
rally." 

Many  satisfactory  testimonies  are  appended 
to  the  Report  respecting  the  behaviour  of  for- 
mer inmates  who  have  been  apprenticed. 


THE  BIRTII-DAY  GIFT. 

Twelve  years  of  youtliful  gladness, 
Have  marked  thy  transient  morn  ; 

No  darkling  clouds  of  sadnes.s. 
Have  risen  to  deform. 

The  blast  of  bleak  misfortune. 

Or  wan  affliction  drear. 
Ne'er  heaved  thy  guileless  bosom. 

Or  drew  a  burning  tear. 

Thou  hast  a  liome ;  and  round  thee 

Are  comtbrtH  not  a  few  ; 
A  father's,  mother's,  kindness, 

Sister's  and  brother's  too. 

Oh  !  prize  that  father's  fondness, 
Thai  mother's  anxious  care  ; 

Oh  !  listen  to  their  counsel. 
Of  grieving  them  beware. 

Perhaps  the  day  is  hastening, 
When  thou,  like  mo,  mayst  turn 


To  muse  on  joys  departed, 
And  o'er  their  absence  mourn. 

One  of  thy  little  circle. 

Of  nierry-hcarted  ones, 
May  e'er  twelve  months  have  vanished— 

Nay, — e'er  twelve  rising  suns 

Have  roused  thee  from  thy  slumber 

To  hail  the  rosy  day. 
Bo  of  tlKit  countless  number 

Forever  passed  away  1 

Then  prize,  oh  !  prize  the  favour 
Bestowed  by  bounteous  Heaven, 

Nor  e'er  forget  the  Giver 
In  loving  what  is  given. 

ON-  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  SAME. 

Farewell  departed  spirit. 

Sweet  pledge  of  future  joys. 

We  would  like  thee  inherit. 

That  bliss  no  grief  alloys. 

Youth's  slippery  paths  before  thee, 
Snares  thickly  strewed  therein, — 
Called  e'er  vain  fancies  bore  thee 
To  darker  shades  of  sin. 

Then  rest,  thou  happy  spirit. 

Safe  anchored  from  the  storm  ; 

We  would  like  tl-.ee  inherit, 

That  lieaven  no  clouds  deform. 
Here  tossed  upon  the  billows, 
Ofl  ready  to  despair, 
Our  harps  upon  the  willows. 
Our  hearts  oppressed  with  care ; — 

We  wait  the  midnight  warning 

To  summon  us  away, 

Whence  there  is  no  returning 

To  labours  of  our  day. 

But  thou  art  safely  landed. 
Where  ills  no  more  betide. 
And  she,  that  darling  prattler 
Is  safely  by  thy  side  1 

Then  weep  not  ye  bereaved  ones, 

Sad,  stricken,  and  oppressed. 

Since  'tis  through  tribulation, 

All  enter  into  rest. 

Yea,  though  the  prop  be  riven. 
You  hoped  to  lean  upon  ; 
Though  your  frail  barks  be  driven 
Through  storms  and  tempest  on  ; 

Yet  with  a  word  your  Captain 

Can  hush  the  loudest  blast; 

Then  oh!  if  safely  landed. 

What  matters  it  at  last ! 
Ohio.  R. 


Go  on  valiant  Christian,  I  would  bid  thee  God  speed, 
Mayst  thou  reach  the  good  land,  and  find  strength  lor 

thy  need  ; 
But  a  word  in  tliine  ear — though  it  need  not  appal  — 
Let  him  that  now  standelh,  lake  heed  lest  liefiiU! 


For  "The  Friend.' 

A  CONTRAST. 

Suggested  by  a  sketch  in  Old  Humphrey. 

How  far  is  Canaan  ? — the  home  of  the  blest ! 
Shall  I  ever  attain  to  that  heavenly  rest ! 
Oh)  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  would  floe. 
From  sin  and  from  sorrow,  dear  Saviour,  to  thee  ! 

I  behold  it  afar  in  the  dim  distance  seen— 
But,  a  waste  howling  wilderness  lieth  between  ; 
Heavy  laden  and  weary,  I  long  to  be  free, 
If  indeed  there  is  hope  for  one  such  as  me ! 

Go  on  doubting  Christian,  and  quicken  thy  pace, 
There's  a  glorious  reward,  at  the  end  of  the  race ; 
Then  gird  up  thy  loins,  thou  needst  not  despair. 
For  the  Saviour  of  sinners  will  welcome  thee  there  ! 


How  far  is  Caanan  ? — cries  a  triumphant  voice, 
In  the  Lord  my  Redeemer,  my  soul  can  rejoice ! 
I  know  that  He  liveth,  and  rcigncth  above. 
And  I  also  shall  live  in  His  presence  and  love! 

The  top  of  Amana  and  Herman  I  see — 

And  my  soul  as  Amminadib's  chariots  would  flee  ; 

lie  is  mighty  to  save,  anil  strong  tu  deliver. 

The  strength  of  my  lieart,  and  my  portion  forever  I 


For  "The  Friend." 

Opening  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

From  a  manuscript  memoir  of  B.  K. 

This  year  [18i:i],  Ohio  Yearly  IVIeeting 
was  established.  The  meeting  for  business 
commenced  its  sittings  on  Second-day  morn- 
ing, the  lOlh  of  the  Eighth  month.  John 
Letchworlh  under  dale  of  Eighth  month  18th, 
thus  describes  to  his  brother  [B.  K.],  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  and  its  accommodations. 

"The  Men's  Yearly  Meeting  is  lield  in  a 
shed  adjoining  the  brick  meeting-house,  be- 
longing to  Short  Creek  Quarterly  Meeting,  in 
which  Women  Friends  meet,  and,  I  understand 
till.  If  thou  pictures  to  thyself  one  of  the 
sheds  of  your  brick  yards  extended  to  4-5  feet 
one  way,  by  7^^  feet  the  other, —  with  blocks 
on  the  ground  floor,  on  which  rough  boards 
are  laid  for  seats, — and,  midway  of  the  long 
side,  a  passage  from  the  road  two-thirds  across 
the  shed,  at  which  place  there  are  two  benches 
with  backs,  one  of  them  a  little  raised  above 
the  earthen  floor, — with  the  front  side  of  the 
shed,  boarded  up  about  3  feet  high, — thou 
canst  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  men's  apart- 
ment. Yet  here,  Benjamin,  even  here,  busi- 
ness under  proper  qualification,  can  be  trans- 
acted with  propriety." 

.lohn  Heald  [a  minister  residing  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,]  thus  wrote  to  B.  K.  re- 
specting this  Yearly  iMeeting  : 

"  It  was  attended  by  about,  I  suppose,  two 
thousand  Friends,  though  I  am  ready  to  con- 
clude the  number  was  rather  less."  ..."  A 
solemnity  continued  to  attend  the  several  sit- 
tings and  deliberations  thereof.  Near  the  close, 
my  mind  was  led  to  view  in  retrospect  the  time 
when  the  number  of  Friends'  families  [in  Ohio,] 
was  less  than  ten.  My  father,  one  young  wo- 
man, and  myself,  were  all  that  attended  one 
meeting,  and  that  the  only  meeting  then  in  this 
western  country, — less  than  40  years  ago. 
[I  remembered]  the  first  established  meeting, 
— the  opening  of  a  preparative  meeting, — then 
the  opening  of  the  first  Monthly  Meeting  in 
the  Twelfth  month,  1785, —and  some  years 
since  a  Quarterly  Meeting.  Now  a  Yearly 
Meeting  is  opened,  attended  by  such  a  large 
number  of  Friends,  and  with  the  overshadow- 
ing solemnity  I  1  said  in  my  heart,  how  great 
things  ihou  hast  done,  and  art  doing  for  this 
thy  people,  O  Lord  !  How  dost  thou  delight 
to  do  us  good  !  How  small,  but  a  few  years 
ago!  and  what  a  great  multitude  now!  All 
this  brought  about  within  the  compass  of  my 
own  knowledge;  and  the  opening  of  all  these 
meetings  i  have  attended,  except  the  prepara- 
tive meeting." 

The  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  the  evening 
of  Sixth-day,  the  20th. 

Never  defer  that  till  to-morrow,  which  you 
can  do  to-day  ;  never  do  [hat  by  proxy,  which 
you  can  do  yourself. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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New  York — The  E.rtension  of  Slavery.— 
The  following  resolutions  were  passed  in  the 
Assembly  of  this  Stale,  on  the  lOih  ull.,  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  eight  to  five  : 

Whereas,  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  iii 
his  last  annual  message,  has  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment, by  Congress,  of  territorial  government  over 
the  conquered  Mexican  provinces  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  Calilbniias,  and  the  retention  thereof  as  an  indem- 
nity; in  which  said  territories,  the  institution  of  Sla- 
very does  not  now  exist ;  therefore — 

Resolved,  (If  the  Senate  concur,)  That  our  Senators 
in  Congress  be  instructed,  and  our  Representatives 
requested,  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  insert  into  any 
act  or  ordinance,  establishing  any  and  all,  such  pro- 
visional and  territorial  governmeut  or  governments,  a 
.  fundamental  article  or  provision,  which  shall  provide, 
declare,  and  guaranty,  that  &ivery,  or  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  first  duly  convicted,  shall  be 
prohibited  therein,  so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain 
a  territory. 

Resolved,  (If  the  Senate  concur,)  That  the  Prcsi. 
dent  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution and  preamble  to  each  of  said  Senators  and  Re- 
presentatives. 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  introduced  into 
the  Senate,  but  the  above  were  substituted  by 
a  vote  of  14  to  10,  and  passed  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-six  to  one.  We  rejoice  at  this  action 
of  the  State,  and  trust  it  will  be  regarded  by 
her  Representatives  in  Congress,  but  we  should 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  as  to  its 
character.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  prohi- 
bitions of  Slavery  only  extends  to  territory  so 
long  as  it  remains  such.  The  Legislature  has 
not  said,  that  no  new  slave  States  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union.  As  usual  it  is  a  com- 
promise for  Slavery. — Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard. 

A  Fugitive  Slave  Law. — A  bill  has  been 
brought  in,  in  the  Senate  of  this  State,  prohi- 
biting any  Judge  of  the  State  from  acting  under 
the  law  of  Congress  for  retaking  fugitive  slaves, 
and  providing  that  no  State  officer  shall  arrest 
such  fugitives,  under  a  penalty  of  $500,  and 
imprisonment  from  eight  to  twelve  months. 
A  law  of  the  same  character  e.\ists  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania,  and  is  the  only 
protection  which,  under  the  United  States 
Constitution,  can  be  given  to  the  fugitive  slave. 
We  trust  that  this  much  will  be  done  by  this 
State,  and  if  this  bill  should  not  become  a  law, 
khe  Legislature  at  its  next  session,  should  be 
besieged  with  petitions  to  enact  such  an  one. — 
\lbid. 

In  the  Tyrol,  and  particularly  at  Voralberg, 
a  regular  business  of  breeding  snails  for  sale 
is  carried  on.  They  are  placed  in  large  pieces 
of  ground,  among  shrubs  and  trees,  and  cov- 
ered with  grass,  where  they  are  fed  with  cab- 
ban-e  leaves.  In  winter  they  are  covered  with 
moss  to  protect  them  from  the  cold.  The 
flesh  is  most  delicate  in  autumn- — They  are 
sold  on  the  spot,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  and 
a-half  to  three  florins  the  thousand. — London 
Critic. 

When  the  idea  of  any  pleasure  strikes  your 
imagination,  make  a  just  computation  between 
the  duration  of  the  pleasure,  and  that  of  the 
repentance  sure  to  follow  it. — Epictetus. 


THE  FRISND. 


SECOND  MONTH  5,  IS-IS. 


We  had  indulged  the  hope  that  it  would 
have  been  in  our  power  to  announce  to  our 
readers  in  the  present  number,  the  cheering 
prospect  of  a  speedy  termination  of  the  war 
between  this  government  and  our  sister  repub- 
lic. The  newspa[iers  for  the  last  week  have 
been  replete  with  rumours  and  statements  to 
the  irnport,  that  the  Mexican  government  had 
proffered  such  terms  of  peace  as  was  scarcely 
to  be  doubted  would  be  accepted  at  VVasliin;;. 
ton.  We  are  sorry  to  perceive  however,  that 
more  recent  accounts  cast  a  shade  upon  the 
pleasing  anticipation.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  North  American,  under  date 
of  First  month  29lh,  says: — 

"  Certain  correspondents,  in  order  to  keep 
up  appearances  and  to  maintain  the  consist- 
ency of  their  predictions,  continue  to  insist 
that  the  -project  of  a  treaty  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  Trist.  There  is  no  manner  of  war- 
rant ibr  these  statements,  and  the  government 
is  without  one  particle  of  information  to  that 
effect." 

Although  Congress  have  been  in  session 
about  two  months,  nothing  has  yet  been  done 
of  a  decisive  character  relative  to  the  war. 
The  Senate  have  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  debate  upon  what  is  termed  the  Ten  Regi- 
ment Bill,  and  several  very  able  speeches  have 
been  made  therein  in  opposition  to  the  continu- 
ance of  hostilities,  and  more  especially  against 
the  prosecution  of  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory.  On  the  other  hand,  other  members 
of  that  body  have  strenuously  defended  the 
Administration  to  the  very  utmost  ;  and  in 
some  instances  propounded  doctrines  and  views 
of  the  most  startling  and  alarming  nature. 
As  a  sample  we  copy  from  Congressional  pro- 
ceedings under  date  of  31st  ult.,  the  following  : 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
the  Ten  Regiment  Bill,  and  Mr.  Downs  ad- 
dressed the  Senate  in  its  favour,  advocating  the 
doctrine  that  where  we  could  not  treat  we 
must  take.  The  territory  of  Mexico  was  re- 
quired to  spread  our  population,  our  commerce 
and  our  freedom." 

And  this  monstrous  doctrine  gravely  put 
forth  in  that  "  august  and  enlightened  body," 
as  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  been  often  called,  and 
n  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era ! ! 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  VV.  Hadley,  agent,  Mooresvillc,  Ind., 
53,  to  52,  vol-  21  ;  from  A.  Tomlinson,_  and  H.  Ken- 
dall, S4  each,  to  52,  vol.  20;  of  James  "SHcf,  agent, 
Ind.,  from  E.  Moon,  D.  Lindley,  T.  Durham,  D.  Dur- 
ham,  S2  each,  vol.  20  ;  H.  Harrison,  J.  White,  H. 
Moffatt,  S2  each,  vol.  21 ;  N.  Elliott,  S4,  vols.  19  and 
30  ;  J.  Hobson,  S4,  to  52,  vol.  20,  and  R-  Haworth,  $8, 
to  52,  vol.  20  ;  of  A.  Garretson,  Ohio,  from  D.  Gray, 
and  J.  Crew,  82  each,  vol.  21. 

Whiteland  Boarding-School  for  Girls. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  re-open  his 
school,  on  the  second  Second-day  in  the  Fifth 
month  next.  The  number  of  boarders  will  be 
limited    to    9  ;    and    of    day-scholars    to   5. 


Early  application  is  desired  of  those  who  wish 
to  send,  to  wlioin  the  studies,  terms,  &c.,  will 
be  made  known  by  circular. 

Y.\i!DLF.Y  Warner. 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
First  month,  1848. 

WANTED 
An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the   Select  School 
for  Boys.     Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kl-mbeu, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
LiNDZEY  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Twelfth  street. 

WANTED 

A  suitable  Female  teacher  to  take  the  place 
of  Principal  in  the  Select  School  for  Girls,  St. 
James  street,  Philadelphia. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joseph  Snow, 
don.  No.  S4  iVIulberry  street,  Lindzey  Nichol. 
son,  No.  24  S.  Twelfth  street,  Rebecca  Allen, 
No.  146  Pine  street,  or  Elizabeth  C.  Mason, 
No.  68  N.  Seventh  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Dover,  Clin- 
ton county,  Ohio,  20th  of  First  month,  1648,  Jacob 
Ratcliff,  of  Highland  county,  Ohio,  to  MaRY  E., 
daughter  of  Epliraim  and  Margaret  Hunnicutt,  both 
deceased. 


Died,  at  Clinton,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of 
First  month,  after  a  short  illness,  Abigail  S.,  wile  of 
John  Wood,  and  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Phebe  GiiC 
fin,  in  the  31st  year  of  her  age.  In  the  Third  month 
last  she  was  attacked  with  di'sease  of  the  lungs ;  from 
which  period  her  mind  was  impressed  with  a  belief, 
that  her  stay  here  would  be  short ;  and  at  seasons  a 
deep  and  earnest  concern  was  felt  that  she  might  bo 
prepared  for  her  final  departure.  When  again  visited 
with  illness,  which  soon  reduced  her  to  a  state  of  much 
bodily  weakness,  her  mind  was  calm  and  resigned  ; 
and  from  expressions  uttered  at  different  times,  it  was 
evident  she  thought  it  would  be  her  last,  although 
her  family  and  friends  entertained  hopes  of  her  reco- 
very till  near  the  close.  In  the  afternoon  previous 
to  her  decease,  she  exprescd  to  her  mother  and  hus- 
band, a  firm  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  her  Saviour. — 
She  passed  away  gently  like  one  falhng  asleep,  and 
great  solemnity  spread  over  those  who  witnessed  the 
closing  scene,  and  beheld  the  sweetness  of  her  coun- 
tenance af\er  the  spirit  had  taken  its  flight.  A  con- 
soling evidence  is  felt  by  her  surviving  friends,  that 
through  the  favour  of  Him  whose  mercy  faileth  not, 
an  adtnittince  was  granted  through  the  gates  of  that 
city   "  whose  walls  are  salvation,  and  whose   gates 


everlastii 


ig  prai! 


,  First   month   11th,   1848,  at  his  residence. 

West  Grove,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  afler  an  illness  of 
about  two  months,  William  Bailey,  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age;  an  approved  minister  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting. 

,  First  month  27th,  John  Passmore,  a  member 

of  the  same  meeting,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

-,  on  the  26th  of  First  month,  1848,  at  his  resi- 

dence  in  Greenwich,  Cumberland  county,  New  Jersey, 
.Moses  Sheppard,  a  member  and  overseer  of  Green- 
wich meeting,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age.  Though 
he  felt  and  expressed  that  it  was  an  awful  thing  to 
die  and  pass  into  another  state  of  existence,  yet  he 
was  able  to  say,  "  I  am  willing  and  ready  to  depart, 
whenever  my  heavenly  Father  thinks  I  have  suffered 
enough  ;  but  I  want  his  will  to  be  done  in  me."  And 
when  asked  how  he  felt  in  the  near  approach  of  death, 
he  replied,  "Quiet  and  comfortable;  and  believe  I 
shall  go  to  that  happy  country."  Being  thus  strength- 
ened through  Divine  mercy,  patiently  to  wait,  and 
quietly  to  hope,  for  the  coming  of  his  Lord,  it  is  be- 
'ievcd  his  end  was  peace. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Thomas  Scatlcrgooil  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  ffoin  page  151.) 

George  Dillwyn,  in  his  Reflections,  gives 
the  following  little  anecdote  of  himself.  The 
remarks  are  characteristic. 

"  I  was  quietly  pursuing  my  philosophical 
reveries,  when  a  fly  stung  my  leg,  and  awak- 
ened the  spirit  of  revenge.  I  instantly  deter- 
mined to  destroy  him  ;  but  he,  as  if  a  consci- 
ousness of  guilt  kept  him  watchfully  aware  of 
his  danger,  evaded  the  descending  blow.  At 
the  instant  another,  whom  suspicion  accused 
of  the  fact,  settled  on  the  spot,  and  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  my  resentment.  Curiosity  then  prompt- 
ed me  to  examine  the  breathless  corpse;  but 
judge  of  my  surprise,  when  1  discovered,  that, 
instead  of  the  real  offender,  I  had  sacriticed 
one  of  nature's  useful  scavengers  which  have 
no  stings  to  do  mischief  with.  A  gleam  of 
pity  succeeded,  but  it  came  too  late  ;  and  could 
only  suggest  the  following  apostrophe  : — '  How 
deal"  toany  call,  but  that  of  self-gratification, 
is  an'fer  !  Well  may  it  be  said  to  find  enter- 
tainment only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  Fie  upon 
thee,  thou  vain  pretender  to  philosophy  !  before 
thou  settest  up  for  a  teacher,  learn  to  fear  thy- 
self more,  and  others  less,  and  especially  in 
cases  of  life  and  death  ;  that  by  thee,  at  least, 
the  innocent  may  never  again  be  mistaken  and 
punished  for  the  guilty  !'  " 

George  acknowledges  in  the  case  before  us, 
to  have  acted  under  an  impulse  of  anger,  in 
that  premeditated  attempt  of  revenge  which 
resulted  in  his  inflicting  sanguinary  punish- 
ment on  the  innocent.  That  passion  however 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit 
of  one,  who  seemed  to  have  a  kindly  heart 
towards  every  thing  about  him  that  had  life 
and  feeling.  Just  mark  how  sweetly  he  insinu- 
ates a  good  word  for  the  poor  persecuted 
birds. 

"  It  is  observable,  that  our  common  poultry 
need  but  a  small  supply  of  grain  in  the  warm 
months;  the  reason  may  be,  that  then  they, 
and  others  of  the  feathered  tribe,  feed  much 
on  insects  and  the  seeds  of  common  vegetables. 
If  so,  the  warblers  at  least  may  be  less  injuri- 
ous to  our  gardens  than  many  suppose  ;  and, 
if  they  were  treated  rather  as  friends  and 
allies,  entitled  to  a  share  of  our  fruits  as  their 
reasonable  subsidy,  than  as  enemies,  they 
might,  without  much  inconvenience,  contriliute 
both  to  our  benefit  and  pleasure.  It  is  said  of 
a  person  in  England,  that  by  suffering  these 
pretty  visitants  to  attend  him  unmolested  in 
his  garden,  and  now  and  then  throwing  them 
a  handful  of  crumbs  in  winter,  when  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow,  they  became 
80  familiarly  attached  to  him,  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  some  to  settle  on  the  hay-rake 
he  held  in  his  hand,  or,  when  he  rode  out,  to 
fly  part  of  the  way  along  side  of  him,  and  in 
like  manner  welcome  his  return  home.  What 
a  contrast  is  this  scene  to  I  hat  of  the  cruel  gun- 
ner, who,  merely  to  improve  his  skill  as  a 
marksman,  or  hear  the  report  of  his  gun,  can 
frighten,  woimd,  and  destroy  birds,  without 
distinction,  pity,  or  compunction  I" 

George  Dillwyn  relates  tlie  circumstances 


of  a  tnuisactiun  wliich  strikingly  set  forth  the 
operation  of  Christian  principle  on  the  mind, 
in  leading  it  to  strict  justice.  Before  we  intro- 
duce it  however,  we  will  give  some  information 
of  one  of  the  parlies  concerned  in  it.  Josiah 
White,  a  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  resided  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Mount 
Holly,  New  Jersey,  was  no  ordinary  man. 
He  was  of  a  stout,  well-built  frame,  and 
would  have  stood  about  six  feet  in  height,  were 
it  not  for  a  little  stoop  in  his  shoulders.  His 
fine,  full,  black  eyes,  looked  thoughtfully 
around  ;  and  the  general  effect  of  his  features 
was  pleasant  to  the  beholder,  although  a  cer- 
tain mild  dignity  there  commanded  respect. 
He  was  in  some  particulars  a  humourist, — in 
many  eccentric  ;  yet  universal  kindness  to 
man  and  beast,  and  a  willingness  to  be  helpful 
to  all,  were  the  prevailing  traits  in  his  charac- 
ter, and  entitled  him  to  take  rank  as  a  practical 
philanthropist. 

He  was  burn  at  Alloway's  Creek,  in  Salem 
county.  New  Jersey,  Sixth  month  26th,  1705. 
Whilst  a  lad,  he  was  noted  for  his  quiet, 
thoughtful  deportment ;  was  fond  of  retirement, 
and  of  walking  by  himself  in  the  fields  and 
woods,  ainongst  the  plants  and  trees.  During 
these  seasons  he  probably  imbibed  that  love 
for  flowers  and  herbs,  and  learned  to  feel  that 
companionship  with  them,  which  continued 
with  him  all  his  life  long.  Of  his  younger 
years  we  know  but  little  more,  than  that,  his 
father  having  deceased,  he  was  bound  an  ap- 
prentice to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  weav- 
ing ;  and  that  he  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  skill  in  his  profession.  One  anecdote  of 
his  early  life,  which  he  narrated  towards  the 
close  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  is  interesting. 
John  Salkeld,  that  great  minister,  and  eccen- 
ric  man,  had  had  a  meeting  appointed  for  him 
it  Salem,  and  being  rather  behind  his  time, 
irged  his  horse  on  towards  that  place  at  a 
apid  pace.  Quiet,  contemplative,  sober-mind- 
ed Josiah,  who  was  walking  to  meeting,  was 
sorely  distressed  at  seeing  the  preacher  thus 
posting  by  him.  Little  good,  he  concluded, 
could  be  effected  by  the  ministry  of  one  given 
o  riding  at  such  an  unseemly  speed  !  He  en- 
tered the  meeting-house,  dissatisfied,  and  seated 
himself  behind  the  door  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  the  gallery,  inwardly  expecting 
a  dismally  dry  meeting.  He  had  not  sat  long, 
however,  before  John  Salkeld  arose,  saying, 
"  My  religion  is  not  a  pack  on  my  back,  to  be 
shaken  off  with  the  trotting  of  a  horse!"  This 
commencement  opened  the  spiritual  eye  of  Jo- 
siah to  perceive  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
sudden  judgment  he  had  come  to,  when  he  had 
condemned  the  minister  unheard  ;  and  as  he 
knew  that  he  had  unfolded  his  uneasiness  to 
no  one,  he  could  not  but  attribute  the  rebuke 
he  had  met  with,  to  a  Divine  intimation  on  the 
mind  of  John  Salkeld.  Thus  feeling,  his  heart 
was  opened  to  receive  the  Gospel  message, 
and  the  meeting  proved  a  time  of  profit  to 
him. 

About  the  time  of  his  coming  of  ago,  Josiah 
While  removed  to  Mount  Holly  where  he  es- 
tablished a  fulling-mill.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably active,  industrious  man,  making  ample 
provision  by  his  business  for  his  family,  and 
having  many  hours  to  spend  in  labour  for  the 


good  of  others.  He  appeared  in  the  ministry, 
and  his  gift  was  acknowledged  by  his  Friends; 
— he  thought  he  had  also  a  call,  to  administer 
medical  advice  to  the  sick,  and  was  often  en- 
gaged in  this  occupation.  His  pharmacopoeia, 
was  but  various  preparations  of  the  herbs  and 
roots,  which  the  earth  brought  forth  in  his 
paths  ;  and,  from  much  practice,  he  unques- 
tionably had  acquired  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  effect  produced  by  each  kind  on  the  sys- 
tem. Yet  not  on  this  knowledge  did  he 
alone  rely,  but  is  said  to  have  endeavoured 
to  feel  after  the  Divine  sanction  to  every 
prescription  he  made.  It  would  dilate  too 
much  this  notice  of  .Tosiah,  to  give  speci- 
mens of  the  cures  effected  on  persons,  who 
took  the  medicines  he  gave  or  sent  them. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  whether 
his  prescriptions  acted  most  beneficially  on  the 
mind  or  the  body,  we  know  not  ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  he  was  a  very  successful 
practitioner  ;  and  among  the  poor,  at  least,  a 
very  popular  one — seeing  he  would  take  no 
pay  from  his  patients.  He  considered  that  to 
receive  compensation  for  his  medical  prescrip- 
tions, would  be  tantamount  to  taking  pay  for 
his  preaching ;  and  acting  on  the  precept, 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  he 
bestowed  medicine,  time,  and  trouble  for  no- 
thing, j 

When  passing  along  the  roads,  his  attention  i 
seemed  turned  to  his  loved  companions  of  the  i 
vegetable  world,  being  rarely  in  so  great  haste,  I 
but  that  he  would  take  time  to  stop  and  gather  | 
such  as  he  needed,  or  felt  a  particular  inclina- 
tion for  ;  and  in  consequence,  his  pockets  were 
generally  well  stuffed   with   herbs  and  roots. 
As  to  a  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  he 
held,  that  it  was   obtained    more  by  a  proper 
discipline  of  the  moral,  than  the  mental  pow- 
ei-s.     One  of  his  speeches  which  tradition  has 
preserved  was  this, — "  We  must  be  as  low, 
and  humble  as   the  plants   themselves,  before 
we  can  know  their  virtue  and  usefulness." 

One  day  as  he  was  riding  with  his  friend 
George  Dillwyn,  he  was  earnestly  engaged  in 
setting  forth  the  virtues  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  particularly  dwelt  on  the  praises 
which  the  plants  sent  up  to  the  honour  of  their 
great  Creator.  "  Why  Josiah,"  said  George, 
"  What  say  the  plants'.' — I  do  not  hear  Iheni  " 
"  Oh  I"  replied  their  enthusiastic  eulogist,  "  If 
we  were  little  enough  to  stand  where  they  do, 
we  should  hear  them  continually  proclaiming 
His  wisdom  and  goodness!" 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  when  the 
Hessian  and  British  troops  were  stationed  at 
Mount  Holly,  Josiah  was  active  in  administer- 
ing to  their  various  diseases,  and  infirmities. 
He  made  use  of  the  opportunity  however,  which 
his  medical  labours  amongst  them  opened  to 
him,  of  setting  forth  the  cruelty  of  war,  and 
particularly  pointed  out  the  sin  of  their  coming 
over  to  America,  to  kill  their  fellow-creatures, 
who  had  never  done  them  any  injury.  To 
Ihe  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting 
New  Jersey,  he  was  a  constant  friend,  and 
they  often  were  found  in  considerable  numbers 
about  his  fulling-mill,  where  he  fed  them  and 
administered  to  their  various  necessities,  la 
his  charities  he  was  another  Anthony  Bene- 
zet.     On  one  occasion   having  bestowed  the 
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coat  off  of  his  own  back  to  a  poor  mnn  in  the 
street  at  Mount  Holly,  a  member  of  his  laniily 
on  bringing  him  another  to  put  on,  told  him 
he  had  given  away  his  best  one.  "  Have  1  .' 
well,  it  will  only  last  him  the  longer!" 

Now  for  the  anecdote  which  has  led  us  to 
this  biographical  sketch ;  we  shall  give  it  nearly 
in  the  words  of  George  Dillwyn,  Josiah's  name 
being  introduced  in  its  proper  place.  Josiah 
a  few  miles  from  his  own  residence,  meeting  a 
friend  who  inquired  how  he  was  in  health,  re- 
plied, ''  Pretty  well ;  but  a  little  fatigued  with 
riding  ;  my  horse  goes  rather  roughly  ;  he  is 
hardly  fit  for  the  saddle,  and  I  believe  I  must 
provide  me  another." 

"  What  dost  thou  use  him  for  in  com- 
mon ?" 

Josiah. — "  He  is  a  good  cart-horse." 

"  Well,  I  have  an  easy  going  saddle-horse, 
and  want  a  carriage-horse  ;  perliaps  it  will  suit 
us  both  to  exchange." 

They  had  the  horses  out,  and  at  length 
agreed  to  the  proposal.  Some  months  after, 
the  like  occasion  bringing  them  together,  they 
renewed  the  dialogue. 

"  Well,  Josiah,  how  dost  thou  like  tliy 
horse?" 

Josiah. — "  Why,  so  well,  that  I  thought  I 
had  deceived  thee ;  and  have  brought  tive 
pounds  in  my  pocket,  which  1  desire  thee  to 
accept,  as  1  believe  it  to  be  about  the  difference 
in  the  value." 

"Surprising  Josiah!  Why  I  had  the  same 
thought  of  thine;  and  have  actually  brought 
the  same  sum  to  offer  thee,  supposing  the  ad- 
vantage to  have  been  all  on  my  side!" 

After  indulging  a  little  pleasantry  on  this 
singular  occasion,  they  concluded  to  keep  to 
their  bargain,  and  each  to  lake  back  his  five 
pounds. 

Josiah  White  kept  on  his  course  doing  what 
good  he  could, — attending  to  his  outward  bu- 
siness with  industry, — his  ministry  with  faith- 
fulness,— his  labours  of  mercy  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  afflicted,  with  earnest  loving- 
heartedness  and  zeal.  As  he  drew  near  his 
close,  he  was  sensible  it  was  at  hand ;  and 
twice  in  his  public  ministry,  announced  his 
persuasion  that  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  near.  On  the  .5th  day  of  the  Twelfth 
month,  1780,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  af- 
ter an  illness  of  two  days,  during  which  he 
desired  to  be  left  much  alone,  he  finished  his 
earthly  course  with  tranquillity  and  peace. 

An  anecdote  somewhat  similar  to  that  given 
above,  is  related  of  two  Friends  who  resided 
near  Bradford,  Chester  county.  They  ex- 
changed hoises,  with  the  agreement  that  if 
either  of  them  should  think  the  horse  he  had 
obtained,  was  worth  more  than  the  one  he  had 
parted  with,  lie  should  at  the  close  of  a  speci- 
fied lime  of  trial,  pay  the  oilier  in  wheat,  what 
he  deemed  a  proper  compensation.  They 
were  so  well  pleased  with  their  respective  bar- 
gains, that  on  the  day  appointed,  each  started 
with  two  bushels  of  wheat  towards  the  resi- 
dence of  the  oilier,  and  actually  met  on  the 
road  about  midway. 

Another  anecdote  related  by  George  Dill- 
wyn bears  testimony  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  an  Indian,  leading  him  to  do 
justly. 


"  An  Indian  being  among  his  white  neigh- 
bours, asked  for  a  little  tobaeco  to  smoke,  and 
one  of  ihem,  having  some  loose  in  his  pocket, 
gave  him  a  handful.  The  following  day,  the 
Indian  came  back,  inquiring  for  the  donor, 
saying  he  had  found  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
among  the  tobacco.  Being  told,  that  as  it  was 
given  him,  he  might  as  well  keep  it,  he  an- 
swered, pointing  to  his  breast  :  '  I  got  a  good 
man,  and  a  bad  man  here,  and  the  good  man 
say  it  aint  mine  ;  I  must  return  it  to  the  owner. 
The  bad  man  say.  Why  he  give  it  to  you,  and 
it  is  your  own  now.  The  good  man  say. 
That  not  right,  the  tobacco  is  yours,  not  the 
money.  The  bad  man  say.  Never  mind  ;  you 
got  it,  go  buy  some  dram.  The  good  man 
say,  No,  no  ;  you  must  not  do  so  !  So  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  and  1  think  I  go  to  sleep  ; 
but  the  good  man,  and  the  bad  man,  keep  talk- 
ing all  night,  and  trouble  me;  and  now  1  bring 
the  money  back,  1  feel  good.'  " 

(Toheco.itinueil.). 


FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

It  is  intended  to  commence  ihe  12lh  volume 
of  this  work  with  the  Memoirs  of  Mary  Cap- 
per,  a  valuable  minister,  who  deceased  within 
a  few  years.  Her  parenis  were  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Episcopal  Society,  and  educated 
her  in  strict  conlbrmity  with  ils  forms  of  wor- 
ship. As  she  advanced  toward  matuiily,  how- 
ever, lier  attention  was  directed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  Friends,  and  the  conviciions  of  Truth 
left  no  resting-place  for  her  inquiring  mind, 
until  she  became  a  consistent  member  of  ihat 
body  ;  though  her  compliance  with  apprehend- 
ed duty  in  this  respect,  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  her  parents,  whom  she  tenderly  loved,  and 
finally  led  to  her  expulsion  from  their  roof. 
Her  delicate  state  of  health  induced  her  to  take 
a  journey  to  the  continent;  and,  before  she 
became  a  Friend,  she  spent  several  months  in 
France.  Some  of  her  memoranda  penned 
while  there  show,  that,  alihoui;h  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  what  might  be  termed  gay  life,  yet 
he  frivolity  and  fashion  of  Freneh  society  be- 
came very  burdensome  to  her,  and  that  she 
longed  for  more  retirement  and  solidity. 

She  passed  through  many  exercises  and 
trials  preparatory  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  of  a  humble  and 
watchful  mind,  cheerful  and  contented,  even 
under  privations,  and  an  example  of  daily  reli- 
giousexercise  both  for  herown  preservation  and 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  The 
narrative  is  instructive,  and  ils  value  will  be 
increased  by  the  addilion  of  several  original 
letters  addressed  to  persons  in  America. 

The  editors  are  in  expeclation  of  receiving 
shortly,  copies  of  new  editions  of  the  life  of 
Margaret  Lucas,  and  of  Oliver  Sansom,  en- 
larged by  some  original  papers  and  other  mat- 
ter recently  obtained  ;  also  the  life  of  James 
Dickinson,  an  eminent  minister  of  ancient  dale, 
who  was  frequently  associated  in  gospel  labour 
with  Thomas  Wilson.  His  journal  they  be- 
lieve has  never  been  reprinied  in  America. 
The  monthly  dissemination  ihrough  the  Socie- 
ty, of  the  excellent   matter  contained   in   ihe 


writings  of  Friends;  the  exanqile  of  zeal  and 
fidelity  in  the  cause  of  pure,  spiritual  religion, 
which  they  exhibit ;  the  blessed  fruits  which 
were  produced  in  ihe  blameless  lives  and  con- 
versation of  those  upright  servants  of  the  Lord  ; 
we  cannot  but  believe  will  be  a  means,  under 
the  Divine  blessing,  of  increasing  the  attach- 
ment of  many  to  those  principles  and  testimo- 
nies which  our  honourable  predecessors  were 
divinely  called  to  uphold,  and  for  which  they 
so  deeply  sufl'ered  both  in  person  and  estate, 
and  animate  to  increased  dedication  and  /ailh- 
fiilness  in  Ihe  same  holy  cause.  That  the 
publication  of  the  "  Friends'  Library"  has 
been  the  means  of  bringing  those  writings 
more  into  notice  among  our  members,  and  in- 
ducing  the  reading  of  them  in  a  greater  degree 
than  was  generally  the  case  for  many  years 
before,  cannot  be  doubted, — and  we  may  rea- 
sonably indulge  the  hope  that  its  uselulness 
will  not  be  confined  to  the  present  generation, 
but  descend  lo  posterity. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  biogra- 
phy and  hislory  of  our  Sociely,  we  would 
commend  to  the  atlention  of  all.  "  It  is  espe- 
cially obligatory  on  the  members  to  be  conver- 
sant in  these  matters.  Ignorance  of  them, 
where  the  means  of  information  are  accessible, 
is  discreditable,  if  not  culpable.  Wc  should  be 
prepared  to  give  to  every  one  that  askelh  us, 
a  reason  for  our  faith  and  hope.  If  the  things 
which  belong  to  our  peace  have  a  due  place 
in  our  affections,  we  shall  dwell  wilh  pleasure 
on  the  experience  of  those  who  have  trodden 
the  path  to  heaven  before  us.  The  fervour  of 
our  piety,  and  the  strength  of  our  attachment 
to  religious  truth,  will  be  promoted  by  frequent- 
ly perusing  their  excellent  writings,  and  dwell- 
ing in  serious  contemplation  on  the  bright  ex- 
ample they  have  left  us,  adorned  wilh  the 
Christian  graces,  and  inviting  us  to  follow  in 
their  footsteps. 

"  To  whatever  department  of  human  pursuit 
we  direct  our  attention,  we  perceive  that  men 
delight  in  the  productions  of  congenial  minds. 
He  who  finds  that  he  has  liltle  relish  for  seri- 
ous things,  and  that  it  is  ditficult  lo  fix  his  at- 
tention upon  them,  may  safely  infer  that  his 
heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  nor  ils 
aspirations  directed  toward  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  The  religious  man  delights  to  dwell 
on  those  things  which  concern  the  salvation  of 
his  soul.  He  feels  a  lively  interest  in  the 
saints  and  holy  men  who  have  entered  the 
celestial  city  before  him  ;  and  as  he  contem- 
plates their  blameless  walk,  their  failh  and  pa- 
tience under  trials,  their  simple  obedience  and 
dedication,  and  above  all,  tlie  blessed,  anima- 
ting hope  of  an  eternal  inheritance  which  shed 
a  bright  radiance  around  their  dying  beds,  his 
whole  soul  kindles  wilh  desire  lo  arise  and 
gird  himself  anew  for  the  journey,  and  with 
increased  diligence  and  ardour  to  press  toward 
the  mark  for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
First  month,  1848. 

A  "quarter  of  wheat"  is  an  English  mea- 
sure of  eight  standard  bushels — so  if  you  see 
wheat  quoted  at  56  shillings  it  is  7  shillings  a 
bushel.  A  shilling  is  2-<!^  cents  ;  multiply  by 
7  and  you  have  $i.57-i  per  bushel. 
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The  Plea  of  Insanity. 

The  following,  taken  Irom  the  United  States 
Gazelle  and  North  American,  has  afforded  me 
interest,  and  I  conclude,  may  prove  interesting 
10  the  readers  of"  The  Friend."  I  apprehend 
Ihe  best  remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of,  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  death  punishment,  as 
the  disposition  to  screen  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crimes  which  subject  them  to  such  pun- 
ishment, no  doubt  arises  from  the  increased 
repugnance  on  the  part  of  the  community  to 
sanction  such  sanguinary  laws. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  criminal 
jurisprudence  of  many  parts  of  our  own  coun- 
try within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  will 
easily  recall  more  than  one  case  to  which  the 
following  strictures  will  apply  ;  and  some  of 
them,  perhaps,  may  remember  instances  in 
which  the  medical  testimony  bore  a  remark- 
able resemblance  to  that  which  is  here  made  a 
subject  of  rebuke  to  Dr.  ConoUy.  The  fre- 
quency of  acquittals  on  the  Plea  of  Insardly, 
has  been  of  far  greater  evil  with  us  than  in 
England  ;  though  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
resolute  stand  taken  by  Chief  Justice  Gibson, 
at  the  last  Oyer  and  Terminer  held  by  him, — 
a  stand  precisely  like  that  commended  in  Ba- 
ron Rolle,  and  not  less  deserving  of  warm  eu- 
logium, — has  checked  the  practice  in  this 
vicinity.— !/■.  S.  Gazette. 

A  trial  for  murder  which  took  place  at  tlie 
Central  Criminal  Court,  not  only  illustrates  the 
vague  and  mischievous  notions  which  still  gov- 
ern medical  men  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  but 
is  memorable  for  the  first  decisive  check  ad- 
ministered to  such  dangerous  lolly  by  the 
admirable  charge  of  Baron  Rolfe.  The  great 
service  which  can  be  rendered  by  a  good  judge 
in  correcting  popular  error  has  been  made 
very  manifest  in  this  case.  The  Mad  Doctor 
doctrines  which  so  long  have  preached  impu- 
nity for  crime,  have  received  a  rebuke  which 
it  is  not  likely  they  will  speedily  recover. 

A  boy  named  Allnutt  was  tried  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  grandfather.  It  was  proved  satis- 
factorily that  the  old  man  had  died  in  conse- 
quence of  arsenic  having  been  administered  lo 
him  by  his  grandson.*  The  surgeon  of  New- 
gate gave  evidence  that  he  had  seen  and  eon- 
versed  with  the  prisoner  daily  during  the  time 
of  his  confinement,  and  had  observed  nothing 
in  his  conduct  to  induce^  him  to  believe  that 
he  was  of  unsound  mind,  or  incapable  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  right  and  wrong,  in  a 
letter  to  his  mother  the  boy  gave  a  detailed 
account  of  what  he  had  done,  which  establish- 
ed beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  first,  that  he 

"  Tliis  is  tlic  boy's  confession  :  "  I  now  confess  that 
I  liavc  done  wliat  I  am  accused  of.  On  the  yOth  of 
October  grandfather  went  to  his  desk  for  the  key  of 
tlie  wine  cellar,  lo  get  some  wine  up,  and  to  look  over 
his  accounts;  and  whilst  he  was  gone  I  took  the  poi 
son  out  and  emptied  sonic  of  it  in  another  paper,  and 
put  the  rest  hack,  and  then,  after  dinner,  I  put  it  into 
the  sugar  basin.     I  did  it  because,  when  I  had  made 

indfather  angry   with  something   I   liad  done,  he 


gran 

knocked  i 
up  against  the 
said,  the  next.  I 


in  the  passage,  and  my  head  ' 


and 


pry 


and  ht 


was  so  perfectly  aware  of  what  he  was  doing 
at  the  time  as  to  remember  it  distinctly  after- 
wards ;  secondly,  iliat  he  administered  the  poi- 
son, knowing  what  would  be  the  effects,  from 
a  motive  of  retaliation  and  revenge  ;  and  third- 
ly, that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
sequences which  would  ensue  to  himself  if  what 
he  did  was  discovered.  He  was  therefore 
clearly  possessed  of  all  the  sanity  which  is 
necessary  to  subject  him  lo  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  The  object  of  penal  infliction  is  to  sup- 
ply an  additional  motive  for  abstinence  from 
crime,  to  those  who  cannot  be  withheld  from 
it  by  moral  considerations.  This  boy  Allnutt 
had  wilfully  and  deliberately  committed  an  act 
which,  if  tolerated,  would  subvert  society,  and 
had  done  so  knowing  the  penalty  he  incurred. 
There  can  be  no  security  for  life  if  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  act  may  be  evaded  by 
metaphysical  conjectures  on  the  strength  of 
morbid  impulses,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
trolling evil  passions.  There  is  not  a  crime 
for  which,  witli,  some  show  of  reason,  the  ex- 
cuse might  not  be  given — "  I  did  it  because  1 
could  not  help  it." 

Four  medical  witnesses  were  brought  for- 
ward in  the  case  to  support  a  defence  on  the 
plea  of  insanity.  The  first,  E.  H.  Payne,  "  of 
the  medical  profession,"  deposed  that  the  father 
of  the  prisoner  had  been  mad  two  months  be- 
fore his  death  ;  that  his  grandfather  had  been 
suffering  from  paralysis,  and  that  two  of  his 
sisters  were  blind  "  from  nervous  disease 
connected  with  the  brain."  Surely  a  very 
dangerous  precedent  is  established  by  the 
admission  of  such  evidence.  For  where  is  the 
limit  to  be  placed — at  what  step  in  the  accus- 
ed's pedigree?  E.  H.  Payne  added  that  the 
prisoner  had  suffered  from  scrofula;  and  then 
ihis  gentleman  "  of  the  medical  profession" 
did  not  hesitate  to  offer  an  opinion  that  at  the 
lime  the  prisoner  committed  the  otFence  he 
"  must  have  been  partially  insane,  and  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong." 
Yet  when  pressed  home,  the  same  wilness,  (a 
relative  of  the  deceased  and  the  criminal,)  ad- 
milted  tliat  the  last  time  he  saw  Allnutt,  a  few 
months  before,  "  he  did  tiot  consider  him  par- 
tially insane."  Mr.  Croucher,  surgeon  to  the 
Berks  County  jail,  next  gave  testimony  that 
the  prisoner,  when  eighteen  months  old,  re- 
ceived an  injury  from  falling  on  a  ploughshare, 
adding  that  this  was  "calculated  to  affect  the 
brain."  Dr.  Duesbury,  "  a  physician,"  was 
then  called,  and  stated  that  the  prisoner  was 
under  his  care  for  scrofula,  in  March,  April, 
and  iVlay  of  the  present  year,  and  that  he,  (Dr. 
D.)  "  was  told,"  that  his  patient  "  was  iu  the 
habit  of  walking  in  his  sleep,  and  also  shriek- 
ing while  asleep."  The  Doctor  was  therefore 
of  opinion  that  "  when  this  matter  occurred" 
the  prisoner  was  "  not  in  a  sound  state  of 
mind !"  explaining  his  reason  to  be,  when 
pressed  in  cross  examination,  that  ho  be^eved 
the  boy  to  be  in  that  early  stage  of  insanity 
which  affected  his  moral  sentiments,  but  not 
his  intellect  !  The  last  medical  witness  was 
Dr.  Conolly,  physician  to  the  Hanwell  Institu- 
tion, and  he  was  of  opinion,  from  the  evidence 
he  had  heard,  that  "  the  prisoner  was  imper- 
fectly organized."  Dr.  Conolly  was  further 
of  opinion,  supporting  the  theory  of  his  fellow- 


physician,  that  "  as  the  prisoner  advanced  in 
lile  his  insanity  would  become  more  apparent, 
and  that  he  would  exhibit  it  more  by  a  derang- 
ed conduct  than,  by  a  derangement  of  intel- 
lect." 

It  would  be  easy  to  laugh  at  such  silly,  such 
astounding  absurdity,  if  it  were  not  of  such 
vicious  example.  What  is  crime  if  it  be  not 
deranged  conduct  ?  Does  Dr.  Conolly  suppose 
that  raiionality  of  conduct  is  essential  to  crime? 
Does  he  imagine  that  the  unbridled  indulgence 
of  passion  argues  a  perfect  soundness  of  either 
conduct  or  mind  ?  But  is  there  one  of  these 
medical  reasoners  so  ignorant  as  to  not  know 
that  what  they  thus  call  mental  unsoundness 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  moral  and  legal 
responsibility?  What  is  it  to  the  purpose  to 
say  that  if  the  prisoner  survives,  he  will,  as 
he  advances  in  life,  display  his  "  imperfect 
organization  by  a  deranged  conduct  more  than 
a  derangement  of  intellect  ?"  Does  it  mean 
that  men  may  commit  crimes  with  impunity 
if  a  physician  can  be  got  to  say  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  mad  hereafter  ? 

It  is  really  a  pity  that  some  general  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  nature  and  object  of  penal  laws 
could  not  be  made  part  of  medical  education, 
seeing  that  this  professional  folly  is  attended 
with  so  much  mischief  to  society.  And  great 
would  be  the  advantage  meanwhile,  if  means 
could  be  found  of  keeping  such  witnesses  as 
Doctor  Conolly  out  of  the  witness-box  altoge- 
ther. Precisely  such  evidence  as  he  gave  here 
we  remember  him  to  have  given  in  several 
former  cases,  when  the  ends  of  justice  have 
been  frustrated.  We  have  been  protected  in 
this  case  by  the  rare  interposition  of  the  sound- 
est and  best  of  our  criminal  judges;  but  can 
any  one  doubt  that,  if  such  a  charge  had  fol- 
lowed the  medical  testimony  as  at  the  trials  of 
MacNaughten,  Capiain  Johnstone,  and  others, 
the  result  would  have  been  an  acquittal?  For 
the  actual  result,  and  the  courage  with  which 
the  jury  performed  their  duly,  we  have  to 
thank  Baron  Rolfe.  Aduiirably  did  he  ob- 
serve, in  one  of  the  best  charges  we  have  ever 
read — dignified,  just  and  temperate  : — 

"  What  was  the  meaning  of  not  being  able 
to  resist  moral  influence?  Every  crime  was 
committed  under  an  influence  of  such  a  de- 
scription, and  the  object  of  the  law  was  to 
compel  persons  to  control  these  influences ; 
and  if  it  was  made  an  excuse  for  a  person  who 
had  cc  m.iiitted  a  crime,  that  he  had  been  goad- 
ed to  it  by  some  impulse  which  medical  men 
might  choose  to  say  he  could  not  control,  he 
must  observe  that  such  a  doctrine  would  be 
fraught  with  very  great  danger  to  the  interests 
of  society." — London  E.raminer. 

Better  is  an  handful  with  quietness,  than 
both  the  hands  full  with  travail  and  vexalion 
of  spirit.  What  enjoyment  hath  the  worldly 
man  of  all  his  labour?  for  "  his  days  arc  sor- 
rows and  his  travail  grief;  yea  his  heart  taketh 
not  rest  in  the  night," — he  must  leave  it  unto 
the  man  that  shall  be  afier  him;  and  who 
knowelh  whether  he  sliall  be  a  wise  man  or  a 
fool. 
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THE  SUCLTER. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Asso- 
elation  for  the  Care  of  Colovred  Orphans. 
Adopted  First  monthly  1849. 

In  presenting  to  the  friends  of  this  Inslitu- 
tion,  our  Twelfth  Annual  lleport,  we  never, 
perhaps,  felt  less  qualified  for  the  task  than  on 
the  present  occasion — fraught  as  have  been 
the  events  of  the  past  year  with  difficulty  and 
depression  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  have  cause 
gratefully  to  own,  that  He  who  looketh  with 
compassion  on  the  desolate  and  bereaved,  has 
blessed  us  in  many  ways,  and  we  doubt  not, 
as  our  reliance  is  placed  on  Him,  the  father- 
less will  still  be  cared  for,  and  our  endeavours 
on  their  behalf  prove  availing. 

We  have  no  very  attractive  incidents  to 
narrate,  and  we  shrink  from  the  attempt  to 
awaken  sympathy  by  setting  forth  in  moving 
language,  the  claims  of  these  destitute  objects 
of  our  solicitude ;  we  would  prefer  the  simple 
course  of  bringing  them  again  into  view,  trust- 
ing that,  to  the  benevolent  of  heart,  their  cause 
will  plead  for  itself. 

If  more  of  our  subscribers  and  friends  would 
visit  The  Shelter,  we  think  the  scenes  there 
presented  would  satisfy  them  that  their  kind- 
ness had  been  well  bestowed.  It  would  more 
than  compensate  them  for  their  trouble,  to  see 
these  happy  little  beings  enjoying  so  many 
advantages,  rescued  from  cold,  hunger,  and 
sometimes  cruel  treatment. 

Several  important  changes  have  taken  place 
since  our  last  Report.  The  principal  Teacher 
left  the  little  charge  over  which  she  had  pre- 
sided for  so  many  years,  to  the  regret  of  the 
Association,  having  faithfully  discharged  the 
duties  devolving  on  her  ;  her  interest  in  the 
work  remaining  unabated  to  the  last.  Whilst 
we  feel  her  loss  and  acknowledge  her  devoted- 
ness  to  the  cause,  we  take  pleasure  in  stating, 
that  in  the  place  of  herself  and  assistant,  we 
have  been  favoured  to  obtain  two  promising 
Teachers,  whose  united  efforts,  have  been  at- 
tended, thus  far,  with  good  success. 

The  School  is  at  present  large,  twenty-four 


Boys,  and  twenty  Girls  composing  it.  The  [judicious  firmness,  which  she  exercises  towards 
deportment  of  the  children  is  gratifying,  and  them,  especially  during  sickness,  when  it  is 
their  improvement  in  their  various  studies,  touching  to  observe  the  almost  maternal  ten- 
reflects  credit  both  upon  the  teachers  and  pu-  derness  with  which  they  are  treated, 
pils.  The  Holv  Scriptures  are  daily  read  in  |  \\  ilh  regard  to  the  conduct  of  our  children 
the  fam'Iv,an('  part  of  two  days  in  every  week   after  they  have  been  bound  out,  we  believe  that 


is  devoted  to  religious  instruction  :  Spoiling 
Reading,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  with  other 
branches  suited  to  their  age  and  capacity,  are 
taught,  whilst  a  portion  of  every  day  is  set 
apart  for  writing  :  on  Seventh-day  morning  the 
ciiildren  are  e.xercised  on  the  gallery,  repeat- 
ing tables  and  instructive,  appropriate  pieces 
selected  by  the  Teachers,  in  which  they  evince 
much  interest.  When  the  little  ones  become 
weary,  they  are  allowed  to  draw  on  their 
slates,  either  from  memory,  or  from  cards 
illustrative  of  Natural  History,  &c.  Thus 
amusement  is  blended  with  instruction,  and  we 
trust  a  desire  is  felt  on  the  part  of  their  care- 
takers, to  elevate  the  moral  character  of  these 
neglected  children,  and  to  lead  them  to  Him 
who  sufiereth  such  to  come  unto  Him,  and  for- 
biddeth  them  not. 

Instruction  is  given  three  days  in  the  week 
in  sewing  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  the 
neatness  and  care,  with  which  this  useful  de- 
partment is  attended  to.  275  garments  have 
been  made  by  the  children,  since  the  middle  of 
ast  Fifth  month  ;  some  of  whom  are  now  en- 1  exposure  to  the  Committee  of  Admission  ;  yet 


a  statement  could  be  gathered  from  our  records, 
and  other  sources,  which  would  satisfy  our 
friends,  that  in  a  considerable  majority  of  in- 
stances  they  demean  themselves  creditably. 

As  some  of  our  subscribers  may  feel  an 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  School  taught 
by  one  of  our  pupils,  in  rather  a  remote  section 
of  the  coimtry,  we  may  remark,  that  it  slowly 
increases  ;  twenty-one  scholars  being  in  atten- 
dance when  last  heard  from.  The  Teacher 
in  writing  to  one  of  his  friends,  informs,  that 
he  proposes  keeping  school  all  day,  through 
the  summer,  although  he  will  have  to  do  it  at 
a  low  price,  but  for  the  sake  of  benefitting  his 
colour,  is  willing  to  sacrifice  all  he  can  afibrd. 
A  number  of  books,  &c.  have  been  furnished 
him  ;  in  relation  to  which  he  remarks:  "the 
coloured  folks  make  various  inquiries  about 
those  who  take  such  an  interest  in  the  School, 
and  send  abundant  greetings  to  their  unknown 
friends." 

Whilst  the  ingathering  of  these  outcasts  is 
attended  in  many  instances  with  considerable 


gaged  in  knitting,  which  was  not  commenced 
so  early  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  school. 

We  also  notice  the  withdrawal  of  Dr.  Cas- 
par Wistar's  attentions,  in  consequence  of  his 
remoflfcl  from  the  city  during  the  summer  ;  and 
feel  sensible  of  his  kindness  in  introducing  his 
friend  Dr.  Caspar  Wister,  as  Attending  Phy 


the  delightfid  consciousness  that  so  many  of 
them  have  been  made  comfortable  and  happy- 
through  their  exertions,  animates  them  in  their 
labour,  believing  in  the  command  and  prom- 
ise, "  Take  this  child  away  and  nurse  it  for 
me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages." 

It  may  not  appear  out  of  place  here  to  bring 
into   view   the   case  of  a  lone  child,   recently 


sician  to  the  Institution,  who  was  unanimously  I  discovered  in  a  cellar  window,  whither  he  had 


elected  to  that  important  trust. 

The  health  of  the  family  has  been  almost 
uninterrupted,  and  no  death  has  occurred  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  little  blind  boy  alluded  to  in  a  former 
statement,  through  the  assiduous  care  and 
skill  of  our  attentive  Physician,  has  so  nearly 
regained  his  sight,  that  we  haver  eason  to  be- 
lieve it  will  soon  be  entirely  restored — which 
is  cause  of  thankfidness  ;  and  we  now  look 
forward  to  placing  him  in  the  country,  in  order 
that  he  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  being  a  lad  of  considerable  en- 
ergy and  promise. 

Order  and  harmony  pervade  the  establish- 
ment, whilst  the  untiring  care  of  the  Matron, 
with  her  neatness  and  economy  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  household  concerns,  merit  our 
approbation.  The  little  ones  form  an  inter- 
esting group,  when  she  appears  amongst  them, 
each  endeavouring  by  some  winning  attention  to 
attract  her  notice,  with  that  confidence  of  af- 
fection, inspired   by  the  gentleness,  as  well  as 


crept  in  the  evening,  to  shield  himself  from  the 
cold,  having  neither  parents  nor  home  ;  about 
midnight  the  occupant  of  thecellar  was  attract- 
ed to  the  spot  by  the  breathing  of  the  little  fel- 
low, as  he  slumbered  in  his  narrow  cell,  un- 
conscious of  the  happy  change  that  awaited 
him.  The  compassionate  feelings  of  this  per- 
son being  aroused,  his  case  was  made  known 
to  the  Committee,  who  lost  no  time  in  remov- 
ing him  to  The  Shelter. 

Incidents  of  this  kind,  however  simple,  prove 
the  importance  of  such  a  place  of  refuge,  not 
only  as  regards  their  physical  wants,  but  the 
happy  results  produced  in  the  iniuds  of  some 
by  judicious  and  early  training ;  were  the 
wretched  condition  of  this  class  more  fully 
known,  we  believe  a  greater  amount  of  feeling 
and  sympathy  would  flow  towards  them,  and 
more  effectual  means  be  taken  for  their  relief; 
thus  the  Shelter  of  the  Orphan  would  not  lan- 
guish for  lack  of  aid,  nor  the  hands  of  the 
Managers  hang  down  for  want  of  support. 

The  amount  expended  during  the  year,  has 
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been  greater  than  usual,  owing  in  part  to  the 
high  price  of  provisions,  and  to  the  payment 
of  several  outstanding  bills.  Our  funds  being 
exhausted,  and  an  unwillingness  appearing  in 
the  Managers  to  solicit  assistance,  it  became 
necessary,  rather  than  again  submit  to  the  hu 
miliation  of  thus  presenting  ourselves,  toexpend 
$500,  being  part  of  a  legacy  bequeathed  us  by 
the  late  T.  W.  Goldtrap,  which  was  kindly 
paid  in  advance  by  his  executors,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  reduced  state  of  our  finances.  Un- 
der other  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  have  placed  the  whole  amount  at 
interest. 

Whilst  we  thus  make  known  our  condition, 
we  have  abundant  cause  to  look  back,  and 
consider  how  remarkably  we  have  hitherto 
been  cared  for,  way  having  always  been  open- 
ed for  our  relief  in  a  time  of  need.  The  many 
donations  received  in  provisions  and  clothing, 
have  materially  lessened  our  expenses  in  times 
past ;  and  we  have  faith  to  believe,  that  towards 
these  suffering  innocents,  the  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  much  has  been  given,  will  still  turn. 
To  others  who  may  have  the  will,  but  not  llie 
ability  to  give  largely,  we  could  say,  no  con- 
tribution is  too  small  to  evince  a  generous 
sympathy  ;  believing  as  we  do,  that  the  alms 
of  these  will  arise  as  a  memorial  before  Him, 
who  has  commanded  to  give  "  of  such  things 
as  ye  have  ;"  for  it  is  written,  "  he  that  lialh 
a  bountiful  eye,  shall  be  blessed,  for  he  giveih 
of  his  bread  to  the  poor." 

Donations  in  clothing  or  provisions,  will  be 
gladly  received  at  The  Shelter  ;  or  in  money, 
by  our  Treasurer,  Lydia  Starr,  No.  65  Mar- 
shall street,  below  Buttonwood. 

When  the  last  Report  was  adopted,  there 
were  in  the  House,  (including  two  not  report- 
ed to  the  Recorder  last  year,) 

Children,        .         .  -          .  48 

Admitted,  (1847)    ...  21 

Apprenticed,  -          .  .11 

Returned  to  her  father,  .          .        1 
Completed     her    apprenticeship 

in  the  House,       ...        1 
Remaining,    ....     50 

oy     09 
Substitute  for  ludia  Rubkr. 

Steam  and  caoutchouc  were  a  long  time 
looked  upon  as  ullimates  to  the  various  uses  to 
which  they  could  be  applied.  Tlie  possibility 
of  discovering  a  substiuie  for  cither  was  hard, 
ly  dreamed  of;  hut  the  possibilities  of  human 
experience  cannot  be  guessed  at;  it  is  just  as 
certain  that  the  next  age  will  surpass  the  pre- 
sent in  the  aids  of  progress,  as  that  the  present 
surpasses  the  past.  In  short,  progress  is  of 
necessity,  infinite  ;  like  a  circle,  it  can  have  no 
end.  Steam  has  lost  one  half  its  consequence 
by  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  telegraph, 
and  the  imiversal  caoutchouc  will  be  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  the  discov(>ry  ol'  a 
kindred  tlemi-iit  of  happiness,  the  Clutta 
Perch  a. 

As  the  Gutta  Perciia,  is  but  just  corning  into 
use,  not  one  half  of  its  appliances  can  now  be 


surmised,  but  it  has  already  been  found  supe-  the  most  delicate  and  intricate  fancy  work, 
rior  to  India  rubber  in  the  majority  of  purposes  such  as  snuff-boxes,  picture  frames,  knife-han- 
for  which  that  material  has  been  used,  while  dies,  and  the  ornamentation  of  rooms,  carri- 
it  is  capable  of  being  employed  in  many  cases  ages,  fountains,  ship's  cabins,  steamboats,  and 
where  India  rubber  was  inefficient.  Gutta; the  innimierable  articles  which  are  made  to 
Percha  is  the  gum  of  a  tree  which  grows  on  gratify  the  eye,  it  must  supersede  all  other 
the  island   of  Borneo,  and  the  entire  Malayan  materials. 

Peninsula  abounds  in  extensive  forests  of  this!  Air,  acids,  and  the  ordinary  chemical  agen- 
most  valuable  production  of  the  tropics.  The  cies  have  no  ed'ect  upon  it.  It  is  harder  than 
tree  is  very  large  and  bears  some  resemblance  horn,  softer  than  wax,  more 'tenacious  than 
to  the  India  rubber  tree,  but  differs  from  it  in 'caoutchouc,  more  durable  than  iron;  nothing 
its  botanical  characteristics.  The  sap  of  the  can  injure  it  but  a  hot  fire,  and  even  that  does 
tree  exudes  from  its  lacerated  surface,  but  not  destroy  it ;  and  no  ordinary  rub  can  deface 
quickly  becomes  hard  on  being  exposed  to  the 'it.  For  floor  cloths  it  will  supersede  the  use 
air.  |of  all  other  materials,  as  it  can  be  made  of  ex- 

It  is  purified  by  being  boiled  in  hot  water,  treme  thinness,  perfectly  impervious  to  air  or 
when  it  becomes  soft  and  plastic;  below  the  water,  and  of  greater  durability  than  any  other 
temperature  of  fifty  degrees  it  is  nearly  as  hard  flexible  material  known.  In  its  hard  state  it 
as  wood;  it  is  extremely  tough,  but  becomes  |  can  with  difficulty  be  cut  with  a  knife  or  a  saw, 
plastic  when  it  is  cut  into  thin  strips  :  at  a  but  when  it  is  soft  it  can  be  moulded  into  the 
temperature  below  boiling  water,  it  becomes!  most  delicate  forms  by  the  hand  of  a  child, 
as  soft  and  yielding  as  melted  wax  or  putty,!  Great  is  Gutta  Percha. — Evening  Mirror. 
and  may  be  moulded  into  any  form  or  stretch- 


ed out  thinner  than  the  finest  paper.  When 
it  cools,  it  becomes  hard  and  tough  again,  and 
retains  its  plastic  shape  without  the  slightest 
change  by  contracting  or  warping.     Its  tena- 


New  Lands  in  Neio  England. — Isaac  Hill 
is  reported  to  have  made  recently  at  Lebanon, 
the  /bllowing  remarks  : 

Prompted  by  an  ardent  curiosity  to  lear 


is   wonderful;    a    thin    slip    sustained    a  |  locations,  and  duly  estimate  the  value  of  that 
eight  of  fifty  [)ouiids  ;  the  process  of  mellingi  part  of  the  North  which  has  been  passed  by  as 
and  cooling  seems  to  have  no  effect  in  injuring  I  scarcely   fit    for    settlement,   1  made    my  way 
its    qualities.     It    burns    freely  and   emits   an  i  through  the  northerly  part  of  Vermont  into  the 


Canada  townships,  to  the  Indian  stream  coun- 
try, and  down  through  New  Hampshire,  dur- 
ing the  past  summer.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  value  of  this  whole  country  for  farm- 
ing purposes.  I  believe  the  belt  of  country 
for  one  hundred  miles  south  of  the  45th  degree, 
perlies  of  the  best  tanned  leather,  with  theiCastward  of  Lake  Champlain,  over  Vermont 
elasticity  of  caoutchouc,  and  a  durability  which  land  New  Hampshire,  through  the  whole  extent 
neither  of  them    possesses,   and    for   banding  |  of  Maine  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  sea,  to 


odour  when  ignited  similar  to  that  of  caout- 
chouc; it  is  easily  dissolved  in  the  oil  of  tur- 
lentine,  but  with  difficulty  in  ether  and  other 

solvents  of  India  rubber. 

The  uses  of  this  valuable   material    are  al- 

most  infinite  ;  it  combines  all  the  valuable  pro- 


machinery  supplies  a  want  that  has  long  been 
seriously  experienced.  It  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  to  which  leather  is  applied,  and  is 
immensely  superior  to  that,  or  India  rubber, 
for  boots  and  shoes.  Indeed,  the  old  phrase 
of "  nothing  like  leather"  will  be  depri<td  of 
its  significance  by  the  gutta  percha.  A  leaf 
of  gutta  |)ercha,  no  thicker  than  bank  note 
paper,  is  as  impervious  to  water  as  glass.  For 
umbrellas,  overcoats,  roofs  of  houses,  bottoms 
of  ships,  coverings  of  boxes,  and  in  all  cases 
where  protection  from  wet  is  desired,  its  use 
will  be  invaluable.  It  can  be  formed  into  gas 
pipes  and  water  pipes  of  any  size,  and  any  de- 
gree of  strength  that  may  bo  required  ;  and 
used  for  such  purposes  will  never  decompose 
or  wear  out;  and  being  ductile  and  elastic,  it 
may  be  applied  in  a  thousand  shapes,  and  lor 
thousands  of  purposes  where  iron  or  lead  can- 
not now  be  used. 

Its  utilitarian  uses  are  endless.  It  will  sup- 
ply the  place  of  tin,  wood,  copper,  iron,  stone, 
and  even  glass,  for  such  purposes  as  buckets, 
tubs,  vases,  goblets,  drinking  cups,  and  all 
manner  of  utensils  which  are  not  used  over  the 
fire.  But  its  uses  for  (iriiamental  purposes  are 
even  more  varied.  In  England  it  has  already 
been  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
book-binding,  and  for  that  purpose  alone  it 
must  soon  entirely  supersede  leather.  For 
tnouhlini's  of  all  kinds,  iVom  the  cornices  of  a 


capii 


iofiiillar 


be  the  most  valuable  tract  of  land  in  New 
England.  The  Canada  townships  often  miles 
square  further  north  are  splendid  :  Stanstead 
may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  The  best  town- 
ship of  Vermont  is  said  to  be  Derby,  lying  side 
by  side  of  it.  The  cattle  and  the  productions 
of  these  two  towns  are  all  upon  a  larger  scale 
than  we  find  down  South.  Both  in  the  Cana- 
da townships  and  within  our  own  limits  there 
are  thousands  on  thousands  of  acres  of  beauti- 
ful lands,  covered  with  the  heaviest  and  most 
valuable  timber,  yet  to  be  taken  up.  The  cli- 
mate here,  most  conducive  to  health  and  long 
lite,  should  be  regarded  as  no  obstacle  to  the 
settler.  'J'he  railroads  are  destined  to  make 
every  standing  tree  valuable ;  the  splendid 
growth  need  not  be  cut  down,  girdled  or  wast- 
ed upon  these  lands.  Upon  this  region  the 
snow  falling  in  November  sometimes  covers 
the  ground  till  May. — Contrary  to  my  previous 
expectations,  I  am  led  to  consider  this  annual 
covering  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  ;  it 
gives  a  time  for  active  business  to  all  who  have 
a  desire  to  stir  about  :  there  the  winter  is  the 
gayest  and  most  desirable  season.  Clothed 
with  its  white  covering,  the  ground  is  gene- 
rally preserved  from  deep  frost,  and  the  spring 
opens  as  a  continued  siuniner  for  the  growth 
of  vegetation. — Late  Paper. 


Do  nolhing 
to-morrow. 


to-day  that  thou  wilt  repent  of 
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Abolition  of  SweiJisli  Slavery. 


with  most  of  them.  They  love  to  be  busy, 
even  about  nothing,  still  more  to  be  usefully 
employed.  With  some  children  it  is  a  strong- 
We  find  in  the  last  number  of  the  London  iy  developed  |)hysical  necessity,  and  if  not 
Anti-Slavery  Reporter,  the  official  documents  turned  to  good  account  will  be  productive  ofi 
by  which  Slavery  is  completely  abolished  in  [positive  evil,  thus  verifying  the  old  adage,  that' 
the  Swedish  colony  of  St.  Bartholomew,  j"  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief."  Chil- 
Governor  Haasum,  in  issuing  his  proclamation  dren  should  be  encouraged,  or,  if  indolently 
to  this  effect,  calls  upon  the  emancipated  .disinclined  to  it,  should  be  disciplined  into 
classes  to  endeavour,  by  gratitude  and  Indus-  performing  for  themselves  every  little  office 
try  and  becoming  demeanour,  to  make  their  relative  to  the  toilet  which  they  are  capable  of 
liberty  a  blessing  to  themselves  and  their  for- j  performing.  They  should  also  keep  their 
mer  masters,  closing  with  the  following  sug-town  clothes  and  other  possessions  in  neat  or- 
gestion  :  |  dcr,  and    fetch   for  themselves  whatever   they 

"  And  we  do  furthermore  call  upon  them  to  I  want;  in  short,  they  should  learn  to  be  as  in- 
attend  the  morning  services  in  the  respective  dependent  of  the  services  of  others  as  possible, 
churches,  to-morrow,  Sunday,  and  then  with  titling  tliem  alike  to  make  a  good  use  of  pros- 
humble  hearts   to   offer  up  sincere   thanks  to  !  perity,  and  to  meet  with  fortitude  any  revcrs 


Almighty  God,  for  His  great  mercy,  implorin 
Him  to  grant  them  power  to  make  an  honour- 
able and  Christian  use  of  that  liberty  they  now 
enjoy." 

What  benevolent  heart  does  not  expand  at 
the  thought  of  that  [day]  in  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's ! 

The  act  of  emancipation  reflects  the  highest 
honour  upon  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  States 
of  his  realm.  Oscar  is  no  ordinary  man.  His 
noble  work  on  Prison  Discipline,  and  in  lavour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  Death  Pgnalty,  gives 
him  a  claim  to  a  higher  title  than  the  one 
which  he  inherits  as  a  sovereign  of  Europe. 
A  late  number  of  the  Boston  "  Prisoner's 
Friend,"  contains  a  portrait  of  this  distinguish- 
ed prince,  which  represents  him  as  a  young 
man,  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  a  good 
deal  of  intellect  and  benevolence.  All  honour 
to  him,  for  he  has  made  the  discovery  that  to 
be  a  good  man  is  a  worthier  object  of  ambition, 
than  to  be  a  great  prmce.  Posterity  will 
award  him  a  higher  place  than  that  occupied 
by  his  martial  predecessors,  Charles  XII.  and 
Guslavus,  the  "  Lion  of  the  North." 

J.  G.  W. 


of  fortune  that  may  befal  them.      I  know  of  no 
rank,  however  exalted,  in   which  such  a  i 
tein    would   not   prove   beneficial. — Hints 
Formation  of  Character. 


We  have  read  with  pleasure  a  poom  deli- 
vered before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of 
Yale  College,  at  the  last  commencement  of 
that  university,  by  Luzerne  Ray,  of  Hartford. 
The  moral  tone  is  excellent.  The  Poet  louks 
hopefully  to  the  Future.  Slavery — a  subject 
until  recently  tabooed  in  our  principal  univer- 
sities— is  spoken  of  according  to  its  deserts. 
Introductory  to  a  description  of  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz,  occur  the  following  : 

"  Not  alone  the  wild  barbarian, 

111  the  midnight  of  tlie  soul, 
Counts  his  srlories  by  the  murders 

Marked  upon  his  bloody  scroll; 
Not  alone  the  pagan  victor. 

In  the  conquering  years  of  Rome, 
Asks  the  splendour  of  a  triumph, 

Bringing  captive  thousands  liome  ; 

"  But  in  lands  and  times  named  Christian, 

Glory  wears  liis  bloody  bays, 
VVliirhvind-force  and  tiger-courage 

Still  must  have  the  loudest  praise  ; 
'  Love' — '  forgive' — commandeth  Jesus, 

'  Kill' — '  destroy' — his  followers  cry." 
Ibid.  J.  G.  W. 


Occupation  for  Children. — The   habits  of 
children  prove  that  occupation  is  of  necessity 


W  A  1!. 
Considerations  Respecting  the  Lawfulness  of 
War  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation ;  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Teachers  and  Professors  vf 
Christianity  in  the  Uuitid  State's  of  Ame- 
rica. [Issued  by  New  York  Meeting  for 
Sufferings.] 

Solemnly  impressed,  as  we  are,  with  the  be- 
lief that  war  is  irreconcilable  with  the  precepts 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  prohibited  by 
it,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  fearful  weight  of 
responsibility  is  assumed  by  Christian  ii:ilions 
in  its  prosecution  ;  and  under  this  conviction 
we  are  constrained  to  invite  the  professors  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  especially  those  who 
are  looked  to  as  its  expounders,  to  a  very  seri- 
ous and  unbiassed  consideration  of  this  subject. 
If  we  advert  to  the  consequences  resulting 
from  war  —  its  tendency  to  lower  the  standard 
of  public  morals — the  slaughter  and  misery  it 
produces — the  domestic  bereaveinents, anguish, 
and  mourning  inseparable  from  it — a  subject 
is  presented  to  our  view,  possessing  the  strong- 
est claim  to  the  serious  reflection  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  benign  religion  ol  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  observe  of 
latter  years,  that  the  most  enlightened  nations 
have  manifested  an  increasing  reluctance  to 
appeal  to  the  sword — that  cruel  and  uncertain 
arbiter — in  the  setlloinent  of  national  contro- 
versies ;  and  that  the  efforts  to  adjust  those 
controversies  by  peaceful  negotiation,  have,  in 
numerous  instances,  been  crowned  witii  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

The  hope,  indeed,  had  been  cherished,  that 
in  the  present  enlightened  age  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  this  enlightened  country, 
the  influence  of  pure,  elevated  moral  principles 
and  feelings,  had  obtained  such  an  ascendancy 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  an 
appeal  to  arms;  but  this  pleasing  anticipation 
has  not  been  realized.  Our  country,  lljr  a 
considerable  time,  has  been  engaged  in  war — 
exerting  its  powerful  energies  in  the  work  of 
human  slaughter.  The  fields  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation  have  been  strewn  with  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  its  soil  drenched  with  their 
blood.     Can  it   be  that  this  is  in  accordance 


with  the  precepts  and  the  spirit  of  our  holy 
religion  ? 

The  Prophets,  in  foretelling  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  describing  the  nature  o(  his 
mission,  present  him  in  the  character  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace, — of  the  increase  of  whose 
government  and  peace,  there  shall  be  no  end. 
It  is  declared  that  "  He  shall  judge  among  the 
nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people;  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation 
shall  not  lilt  up  sword  asainst  nation,  neither 
shall  tiiey  learn  war  anyinore."  This  strong 
and  unequivocal  language  clearly  indicates, 
that  it  was  the  will  and  |)urpose  of  the  Most 
High  that  war  should  eventually  be  abolished. 

And  in  the  fulness  of  time,  when  an  angel 
was  commissioned  to  announce  the  advent  of 
the  promised  Saviour,  the  annunciation  was 
accompanied  with  a  rapturous  song  from  "  a 
multitude  of  the  heavenly  host,  praising  God, 
and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men." 

In  harmonious  agreement  with  the  language 
of  prophecy,  and  the  ecstatic  song  of  the  an- 
gelic host,  was  the  life  and  ministry  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  The  law  of  the  preceding 
dispensation,  admitted  the  principle  of  retalia- 
tion— "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
He  adverts  to  this  for  the  e.vpress  purpose  of 
placing  a  prohibition  upon  it.  "  But  I  say  unto 
you,  That  ye  resist  not  evil :  but  whosoever 
shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  check,  turn  to 
him  the  other  also."  While  those  under  the 
Law  were  allowed  to  halo  an  enemy.  His 
command  is — "  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  thein  that  curse  you,  do  good  to 
them  that  hale  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefully  use  you,  and  persecute  you — that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven." 

Now,  if  the  followers  of  Christ  are  forbid- 
den to  resist  evil,  and  to  hale  an  enemy  ;  it  is 
evident  that  the  spirit  which  engenders  war 
cannot  be  entertained  by  them;  and  this  con- 
clusion is  rendered,  if  possible,  still  stronger, 
by  the  high  standard,  and  holy  inducement  to 
which  he  immediately  directs  their  tittention, 
— "  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 

Many  other  similar  precepts  from  the  same 
high  authority  could  be  adduced,  but  they  are 
familiar  to  ihe  class  of  readers  whom  we  ad- 
dress. They  are  plain  and  positive;  and  they 
receive  additional  force  from  the  accompany- 
ing reference  to  the  Law  of  the  preceding  dis- 
pensation. They  are  the  precepts  and  injunc- 
tions of  Him  whom  we  call  our  Lord  and 
Master — and  whom  we  profess  to  love  and 
serve. 

We  ask  for  no  new,  or  strained  meaning  to 
these  precepts  ;  we  accept  the  words  in  their 
plain,  literal  import;  and  so  they  were  evi- 
dently accepted  by  the  Apostles,  and  the  pri- 
rnitive  believers.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  we  recur  lo  Apostolic  language  as 
it  is  presented  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Churches, 
we  shall  there  meet  with  injunctions,  and  ex- 
hortations, and  entreaties  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  their  Divine  Master. 
"  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil 
with  good."     "  See  that  none  render  evil  for 
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evil,  to  any  man;  but  ever  follow  that  which 
is  good,  both  among  yourselves,  and  to  all 
men."  "Love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be 
courteous,  not  rendering  j-ailing  for  railing, 
but  contrariwise,  blessing;  knowing  that  ye 
are  thereunto  called,  that  ye  should  inherit  a 
blessing."  "  Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  your- 
selves ;  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath  ;  for 
it  is  written.  Vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord." 

Now  let  us  ask,  if  language  could  be  fram- 
ed, more  strongly  prohibiting  the  indulgence 
of  the  spirit  which  produces  war,  than  that  in 
ihe  preceding  passages. 

If  it  be  said  that  war  is  not  directly,  and 
specifically  interdicted  ;  we  reply,  neither  was 
suicide  nor  many  other  universally  acknow- 
ledged crimes. 

It  was  seen  fit  to  forbid  them  by  enforcing 
those  virtues  that  must  effectually  exclude 
them.  If  Christianity  forbids  those  passions 
■which  engender  war — which  are  fed  by  it,  and 
without  which,  indeed,  it  cannot  exist,  it  fol- 
lows inevitably  that  Christianity  forbids  war. 

It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  views  and  the 
practice  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity 
— living  as  tiiey  did,  near  to  the  time  of  its 
Founder,  and  under  the  teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles, or  their  immediate  successors— are  enti- 
tled to  great  influence  in  deciding  this  moment- 
ous question  ;  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
highest  authority  establishes  the  fact,  that  the 
early  Christians,  not  only  insisted  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  fight — but  that  they  mani- 
fested their  sincerity,  by  offering  up  their  lives, 
rather  than  violate,  what  they  deemed,  an  in- 
junction of  their  Divine  Master.  A  few  cases 
may  here  be  cited  : 

Maximilian,  a  Roman  youth,  on  being 
brought  before  the  tribunal,  to  be  enrolled  as 
a  soldier,  refused — saying  to  the  Proconsul, 
"  I  am  a  Christian,  and  cannot  jiglU."  On 
being  told  that  there  was  no  alternative  be- 
tween bearing  arms,  and  being  put  to  death, 
he  promptly  and  firmly  replied — "  /  cannot 
fight,  if  1  die."  He  continued  firm  to  his 
principles,  and  was  led  to  execution. 

The  primitive  Christians  not  only  refused  to 
enlist,  as  soldiers,  but  those  in  the  army  who 
embraced  Christianity,  immediately  abandoned 
the  profession,  without  regard  to  consequences. 

Marccllus,  a  Roman  Centurion,  on  becom- 
ing a  convert  to  Christianity,  promptly  resign- 
ed his  commission,  declaring,  that  having 
become  a  Christian,  he  could  serve  no  longer. 
— "  It  is  not  lawful,"  said  he,  "  for  a  Christian 
to  bear  arms  for  ani/  earthly  consideration." 
He  continued  firm  in  his  refusal,  and  suffered 
death  on  that  account. 

Cassian,  who  was  a  Notary  in  the  same  le- 
gion, on  embracing  Christianity,  resigned  his 
commission,  and  firmly  adhering  lo  the  senti- 
ments avowed  by  Marcellus — like  him  was  led 
to  execution.  Martin,  another  Roman,  who 
was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  on  being 
converted  to  Christianity,  abandoned  the  army, 
saying,  "  I  am  a  Christian,  and  therefore  1 
cannot  fight." 


Deliberate  long  of  what   thou   canst  do  but 
once. 


Honesty  the  Best  Policy. 

One  of  the  earliest  impressions  that  should 
be  made  upon  the  child,  is  the  obligation  to 
maintain  strict  honesty  and  integrity.  The 
temptation  lo  appropriate  to  his  own  use  that 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  is  sometimes 
apparent  at  an  early  age,  in  things  of  little 
value.  This  should  be  cheeked  at  once  by 
the  parent,  and  the  child  taught  that  he  has  no 
right  to  take  anything  that  does  not  belong  to 
him,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner.  In 
accordance  with  this,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  at 
times  brings  even  a  child  under  fearful  con- 
victions and  apprehensions  for  taking  in  a 
clandestine  manner,  the  property  of  another, 
though  small  in  amount.  To  one  brought 
under  compunction  in  this  way,  the  example 
and  precepts  of  a  parent  of  rigid  honesty  and 
justice  are  of  great  value,  going  to  enforce 
those  convictions,  and  operating  as  the  admin- 
istration of  punishment  for  wrong  doing.  But 
if  the  parent  regards  such  acts  as  of  little  im- 
portance, because  the  amount,  or  the  value  of 
the  article  purloined  is  small,  or  if  in  his  own 
transactions  he  allows  himself  to  take  advan- 
tage of  others,  or  actuated  by  a  sharp,  close 
dealing,  but  little  removed  from  dishonesty, 
drives  his  bargains  in  a  spirit  of  covctousness, 
which  altogether  looks  towards  his  own  emo- 
lument, totally  indifferent  of  what  loss  or  dis- 
advantage another  may  sustain,  his  child  may 
be  tutored  to  carry  out  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice so  far,  as  to  commence  embezzling  other 
persons'  money  or  goods,  wherever  he  thinks 
it  can  be  done  without  detection.  Some  may 
pinch  a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  or  reduce 
an  article  a  little  in  quality  in  the  manufac- 
ture, so  that  they  think  it  cannot  be  detected 
by  the  purchaser,  and  in  this  way  the  twing- 
ings  of  conscience,  which  at  one  time  were 
painful,  become  faint,  and  finally  extinct,  so 
that  such  persons  may  gradually  be  brought 
to  carry  on  business  in  a  way  very  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  justice  and  truth.  If  this 
is  practiced  in  a  community,  the  standard  of 
moral  honesty  will  be  lowered,  and  because  a 
multitude  run  to  do  evil,  and  the  propriety  of 
some  things  are  supposed  to  be  decided  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority,  transactions  which 
never  would  have  been  counlenanced  in  purer 
days,  may  he  openly  advocated  and  regarded 
as  well  enough,  according  to  the  present 
standard. 

It  was  once  thought  very  discreditable  to  a 
man  if  he  failed  to  pay  his  just  debts,  but  now 
in  some  places  though  a  man  fails  several 
times,  he  seems  still  to  be  considered  very  cle- 
ver, and  as  good  a  citizen  as  those  who  con- 
scientiously bound  their  engagements  and  their 
expenses  by  their  means,  and  therefore  pay  their 
debts  punctually.  A  person  having  charge  of 
the  property  of  others,  coming  out  deficient  on 
settlement  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  is 
considered  as  only  committing  a  breach  of 
trust ;  and  by  keeping  out  of  sight  until  the 
first  excitement  subsides,  he  may  gradually 
edge  himself  back  into  society,  and  be  esleem- 
cdlittle  less  among  sharp  business  men  than 
he  was  before.  In  this  way  the  public  stand- 
ard of  moral  honesty  being  greatly  lowered, 


the  public  conscience  loses  its  sensitiveness, 
and  peculations,  and  frauds,  and  daring  rob- 
bery increase,  and  many  people  think  little  of 
it,  if  they  do  not  immediately  suffer. 

Many  persons  in  business  find  it  difficult  to 
procure  assistants  who  can  be  confided  in,  or 
apprentices  who  will  not  purloin  their  goods  or 
money  which  they  constantly  handle.  A  very 
respectable  young  man  who  has  not  been  in 
business  for  himself  one  year,  has  had  already 
four  boys,  whom  he  has  been  compelled  to  turn 
away  on  account  of  their  robbing  him,  bolh 
of  money  and  articles  which  he  kept  for  sale. 
None  of  them  it  is  true  belonged  among 
Friends;  but  the  children  of  Friends  are  natu- 
rally constituted  as  other  children  are,  and  we 
cannot  reasonably  hope  for  their  preservation, 
unless  they  are  educated  by  honest  parents, 
while  under  their  charge,  in  the  principles  and 
practices  of  justice  and  uprightness.  We  can- 
not fully  conceive  the  influence  which  the 
integrity  of  a  conscientious  father  and  the 
vigilance  of  a  religious  mother,  have  in  form- 
ing the  principles  of  the  child.  Impressions  of 
right  or  wrong  are  often  made  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  there  is  nothing  of  equal  value  that 
parents  can  bestow,  to  that  of  sound,  moral, 
and  religious  principles,  instilled  into  the  mind 
by  precept  and  example,  and  a  steady  guard 
against  liberties  which  are  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency. 

"  It  is  shown  unto  thee,  0  man  what  is  good  ; 
and  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God."  .lustice  is  the  first 
requisition  ;  and  when  the  mind  is  powerfully 
visited,  and  the  will  of  God  revealed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  strict  justice  in  all  transactions, 
is  one  of  the  clearest  and  earliest  requisitions, 
with  which  it  is  impressed.  It  will  make  ap- 
prentices conscientiously  careful  to  perform 
their  duties  faithfully,  whether  in  their  mas- 
ter's presence  or  not — to  do  justice  to  him  in 
taking  care  of  his  property,  neither  wasting, 
nor  taking  any  part  of  it  for  their  own  use — 
and  to  serve  his  customers  faithfully;  honestly 
giving  them  weight  and  measure,  as  in  the 
sight  of  an  all-seeing  and  just  Judge.  Under 
the  government  of  his  Holy  Spirit  no  one  can 
defraud  his  employer,  or  take  any  advantage 
of  his  customers, — not  even  \\\\h  the  falla- 
cious plea  of  advancing  his  interests. 

How  anxious  and  exeriive  ought  parents  to 
be  to  instil  these  principles  into  the  minds  of 
their  tender  charge, —  and  their  children,  .is 
they  advance  in  years,  should  be  no  less  desi- 
rous and  careful  to  put  them  constantly  in 
practice.  If  they  act  with  strict  propriety, 
they  will  form  a  corresponding  character,  and 
when  they  come  to  set  out  in  the  world,  men 
will  soon  discover  that  they  can  be  relied  on 
both  for  truth  in  their  assertions,  and  justice 
in  their  dealings.  If  their  circumstances  in 
life  make  it  proper  to  seek  employment  in  the 
stores  or  counting-houses  of  others,  having 
faithfully  served  their  apprenticeship,  their  mas- 
ters feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them 
as  honest,  upright  young  men,  and  they  will 
rarely  find  any  difiiculty  in  procuring  advan- 
tageous situations.  But  on  the  contrary,  where 
a  principal  is  inquired  of  respecting  a  young 
man  who  has  been  in  his  store,  and  he  hesi- 
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tales  or  gives  some  ambiguous  reply  respecting 
his  integrity,  a  respectable  person  discovers 
the  blemish,  and  decides  at  once  against  admit- 
ting such  a  one  into  liis  business. 

Friends  at  I  heir  rise  acquired  a  remarkable 
reputation  for  I  heir  probity, — respecting  which 
George  Fox  has  the  following  :  "  At  the  first 
convincement,  as  Friends  could  not  put  off 
their  hats  to  people,  nor  say  you  to  a  single 
person,  nor  bow,  nor  use  any  flattering  words 
in  salutations,  nor  go  into  the  fashions  and 
customs  of  the  world,  many  Friends  who  were 
tradesmen  lost  their  customers  ;  for  the  people 
were  shy  of  them  and  would  not  trade  with 
them,  so  that  for  a  time  tbey  could  hardly  get 
money  enough  to  buy  bread.  But  afterwards, 
when  they  came  to  have  experience  of  Friends' 
honesfy  nnA  faithfulness,  and  found  their  yea 
to  be  yea  indeed,  and  their  nay,  nay;  that 
they  kept  to  their  word  in  dealing,  and  would 
not  deceive  any,  but  that  if  a  child  was  sent  to  ' 
their  shops,  they  were  as  well  served  as  though 
they  came  themselves  ;  the  lives  and  conver- 
sation of  Friends  did  preach  loudly,  and  reach- 
ed the  Divine  Witness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Then  things  were  altered,  so  that  the 
inquiry  was,  '  Where  was  a  draper,  or  tailor, 
or  shopkeeper  that  was  a  Quaker  V  insomuch 
that  Friends  had  more  business  than  many  of 
their  neighbours,  and  if  there  was  any  trading 
they  had  a  great  part  of  it.  Then  the  envious 
professors  altered  their  note,  and  began  to  cry 
out,  '  If  we  let  these  Quakers  alone,  they  will 
take  the  trade  of  the  nation  out  of  our  hands.' 
This  has  been  the  Lord's  doings  for  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  my  desire  is  that  all  who  profess  his 
holy  Truth,  may  be  kept  sensible  hereof;  that 
all  may  be  preserved  in  and  by  the  power  of 
his  Spirit  faithfjl  to  God  and  faithful  to  man  ; 
first  to  God,  in  obeying  him  in  ail  things;  and 
and  then  in  doing  unto  all  men,  that  which  is 
just  and  righteous,  in  all  things  that  they  have 
to  do  with  them." 


Religion  and  holy  fear,  is  the  best  embel- 
lishment of  youth,  and  the  only  safe  guide 
through  the  difficulties  and  snares  of  life;  as 
well  as  the  excellent  companion  and  solace  of 
declining  years. 
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After  the  larger  portion  of  the  matter  for  the 
present  number  was  in  type,  a  printed  pam- 
phlet was  placed  at  our  disposal,  wliich,  after 
an  attentive  perusal  we  have  concluded  to 
transfer  to  our  pages,  inserting  such  portion  as 
our  remaining  space  will  admit  now,  and  the 
remainder  next  week.  It  was  issued  last 
month,  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  New 
York,  and  is  entitled,  "Considerations  respect- 
ing the  Lawfulness  of  War  under  the  Gospel 
Dispensation,  addressed  to  the  Teachers  and 
Professors  of  Christianity  in  the  United  Stales 
of  America."  The  style  of  the  address  is  clear 
and  well  adapted  to  the  end  in  view, — the  mat- 
ter and  argument  being  arranged  and  set  forth 
with  a  degree  of  judgment  and  force,  inducing 


the  hope,  that  its  wide  circulation  at  the  pre- 
sent jmicturc,  may  be  well  timed,  and,  under 
the  Divaie  blessing,  fruitful  of  mucli  good. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  "  Asso- 
ciation for  ihe  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans," 
better  known  under  the  appropriate  designation 
of"  The  Shelter,"  will  be  found  in  our  paper 
of  to-day.  The  brief  and  unadorned  narrative 
is  well  calculated  to  touch  the  feelings  of  the 
reader,  and  we  hope  will  have  the  effect  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  friends  and  support- 
ers of  this  excellent  institution.  VVe  regret  to 
observe  that  the  Managers  have  been  obliged 
to  encroach  upon  their  capital,  the  usual  re- 
sources having  failed  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  past  year;  while  ihe  very  moderate  outlay 
exhibited  by  the  Treasurer's  statement,  shows 
that  a  most  careful  economy  must  have  been 
observed  in  the  household  management.  We 
hope  that  those  who  are  blessed  witii  the  means 
and  the  will  to  do  good,  and  are  looking  for  a 
channel  whereby  to  dispense  it,  may  turn  their 
attention  to  this  truly  useful  charity,  either  by 
adding  their  names  lo  the  list  of  subscribers  or 
in  donations  from  their  farms  or  storehouses. 

A  friend  handed  us  for  insertion,  the  article 
"  Substitute  for  India  Rubber,"  dipt  from  the 
Evening  Mirror.  It  seemed  at  first  to  partake 
so  much  of  the  marvellous,  that  we  hesitated; 
on  further  thought,  however,  concluded  lo  give 
it  a  place,  leaving  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  estimate  of  the  degree  of  credibility  to  be 
attached  to  it.  If  in  some  of  the  particulars 
the  writer  has  indulged  the  play  ol  imagina- 
tion, that  is  insufficient  ground  I'or  incredulity 
as  to  the  general  truth  of  the  statement. 

VVe  last  week  published  an  abstract  of  the 
Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  House  of  Re- 
fuge, and  now  desire  particularly  to  call  the 
attention  of  country  Friends  to  that  portjon  of 
it  which  refers  to  the  contemplated  Refuge  for 
Coloured  children.  In  this  place  many  Friends 
have  given  liberally  for  the  object;  and  we 
doubt  not  there  arc  numbers  of  wealthy  ones 
out  of  the  city,  whose  attention  need  only  be 
called  to  the  subject  to  produce  a  benevolent 
action  on  their  part. 

"  I  am  not  often  called  on,"  said  a  rich 
Friend  a  few  years  since,  to  a  person  who  was 
asking  aid  for  a  suffering  individual,  "  and 
would  be  obliged,  when  cases  of  destitution 
come  within  thy  knowledge,  if  thou  wouldst 
give  me  a  call."  Are  there  not  many  of  our 
country  Friends  who  could  take  up  the  same 
language? 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  P.  Thomas,  Short  Creek,  Ohio, 
$2,  vol.  21  ;  of  J.  Reynolds,  per  P.  M.,  Cen- 
tre, N.  C,  $2,  vol.21. 

Select   School. 

An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  lo  Penjamin  Al- 
bertson.  No.  4-5  N.  Sixth  street;  Rebecca 
Allen,  iMo.  146  Pine  street ;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 


!  Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 

i  The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
]  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philudelphia 
j  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
j  mittee-room,   Arch    street    meeting-house,   on 

Second-day    afternoon,   the    14lh    instant,   at 

half-past  3  o'clock. 

C.  Ellis,  Secretary. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  9.5  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  50 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  Ihe  Month.  — 
William  Thomas,  No.  242  N.  Fifth  street  ; 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street;  George 
G.  Williams,  No.  250  N.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Married,  at  Friends'  niceling-,  Guernsey,  Guern- 
sey county,  Ohio,  on  Fourtli-day,  the  1st  of  Twelfth 
month,  1847,  Pearso.v  Thomas,  son  of  Peter  and 
Mary  Thomas,  of  West  Grove,  Harrison  county,  Ohio, 
toA.MY  T.,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Catharine  Smith, 
of  the  former  place. 

,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Guernsey,  Guernsey 

county,  O.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  1st  of  Twelflh  monlh, 
1847,  JosiAH  BuNDV,  son  of  Benjamin  and  Delitha 
Bundy,  of  Concovd,  Belmont  county,  O.,  to  Aciisah 
R.,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Catharine  Smith,  of  the 
former  place. 

,  on  Fourth-day,  the   96th  ult ,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house,  Twelfth  street,  Thomas  Rudolph,  of 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  to  Sarah  Ann,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Fogg,  of  this  city. 


[We  are  informed  that  Elizaheth  B.  Haines,  whose 
death  we  mentioned  recently,  should  have  been  stated 
as  in  her  "  forty.fifth"  instead  of  "  forty-eigiith" 
year.] 

Died,  in  Brookfield,  Madison  county.  New  York, 
the  7th  of  Seventh  month  last,  Luke  Collins,  in  the 
49th  year  of  his  age,  of  an  aifection  of  the  heart.  His 
death  was  very  sudden  and  unexpected,  not  only  to 
his  family,  but  also  to  his  physicians.  He  was  a 
member  of  Smyrna  Monthly  Meeting.  He  had  for 
several  years  been  a  steady  attender  of  meetings,  and 
manifested  much  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Society,  be- 
lieving that  it  could  only  stand  on  its  ancient  fonnda. 
tion.  A  few  days  before  his  departure,  he  queried 
with  one  who  he  feared  was  scarce  faithful  to  our 
ancient  testimonies.  Did  our  ancient  Friends  thus 
shrink  from  the  cross?  This  was  on  Seventh-day; 
and  he  died  on  the  Fourth-day  following.  No  one 
present  apprehended  any  immediate  danger  till  he 
was  unable  to  speak.  He  reached  out  his  hand  and 
took  his  wife's,  as  she  stood  by  him,  and  tried  to 
speak,  but  was  almost  instantly  gone.  Though  he 
suddenly  passed  from  us,  we  mourn  not  as  those  with- 
out hope.  How  emphatic  the  language,  "  Be  ye  also 
ready,  for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  he  cometb, 
and  vain  is  the  help  of  man." 

,  at  his   residence,  in   Birmingham  township, 

Delaware  county.  Pa.,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst., 
Harlan  Webb,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age- 
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Thomas  Scatlfrgood  and  his  Times. 
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The  following  anecdotes  related  in  the  words 
of  George  Dillwyn  are  probably  familiar  lo 
most  of  our  readers,  and  yet  it  seenned  best  to 
adinil;  them  into  this  sketch  of  his  life. 

"  The  following  relation  was  given  in  a  pri- 
vate conversation  by  a  friend  in  the  ministry 
from  England.  Being  on  his  return  home 
from  America  near  to  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in 
very  hazy  weather,  he  was  awaked  by  au  un- 
easiness of  mind,  and  a  strong  impression  that 
the  ship  was  in  danger.  He  roused  the  mas- 
ter, who  also  lay  in  the  cabin,  and  requested 
hiin  lo  go  up,  and  see  how  things  were  ;  but 
the  captain,  not  liking  the  disturbance,  told  the 
Friend  to  make  himself  easy,  they  would  take 
care  enough  of  him.  The  Friend  tried  to 
compose  himself,  and  refrained  from  speaking 
again  for  some  time  :  the  uneasiness,  however, 
continuing,  and  becoming  more  urgent,  he 
cried  with  great  earnestness,  'Captain  thou 
must  get  up.'  The  captain,  with  some  grum- 
bling, at  length  complied  ;  and,  in  ascending 
the  companion  way,  roused  the  attention  of  the 
helmsman,  who,  as  well  as  the  seamen  near 
the  forecastle,  were  supposed  to  be  dozing. 
This  man  calling  to  the  others,  they  presently 
exclaimed — Helm,  hard  a  lee!  there's  a  light 
ahead  !  On  immediately  sounding,  they  found 
themselves  in  shallow  water,  and  dropped  an- 
chor, where,  the  weather  being  mild,  they  re- 
mained till  the  next  morning;  when,  to  their 
great  surprise,  it  appeared  they  were  near  the 
shore,  and  that  if  they  had  continued  iheir 
course  but  a  few  minutes  longer,  the  vessel  at 
least,  would  probably  have  been  lost.  Such 
a  manifest  escape  from  danger  humbled  tliem 
all ;  and  on  the  captain  mentioning  the  Friend's 
uneasiness  as  the  means  of  their  preservation, 
the  male  related  a  similar  intimation  to  his 
own  mind,  by  which  the  vessel  he  was  in,  was 
preserved  from  being  suddenly  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends.  '  1  think  sir,'  said  he,  '  this  emo- 
tion of  mine,  was  like  yours.'  'Ah!  man,' 
said  the  Friend,  '  if  thou  art  so  wise  as  always 
to  heed  that,  it  will  guide  thee  to  everlasting 
happiness.'  " 

"Another  instance  is  related  by  a  serious 
person,  who  being  master  of  a  vessel,  was  in 
the  harbour  of  (I)ape  Francois,  at  the  time 
when  the  blacks  revolted, and  look  arms  against 
the  whites.  He  was  leaning  on  the  rail  of  the 
quarter  deck  a  sorrowful  witness  of  that  dread- 
J'ul  scene,  when,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
he  was  s\iddenly  impelled,  as  by  a  sense  of 
fear,  to  quit  the  rail,  and  seat  himself  behind 
the  companion  way  for  shelter.  As  he  left 
the  rail,  the  mate  took  his  place,  and  instantly 
had  his  thumb  fractured  by  a  nmsket-ball  from 
the  shore  ;  which,  had  not  the  master  removed, 
must  have  entered  his  body." 

"  A  sea-captain,  well  known  in  Philadelphia, 
being  on  the  point  of  going  on  shipboard,  felt 
his  mind  so  impressed  with  uneasiness,  that 
he  could  not  proceed,  and  resigned  the  com- 
mand. All  ho  could  say  on  the  occasion  was, 
that  he  was  not  easy  to  go  ;  and  the  event 
proved   he  was  right  in  attending  to  the  re- 


straint ;  ibr  the  vessel  was  lost,  as  is  supposed, 
being  never  heard  of  after  touching  at  Bata- 
via." 

Many  circumstances  of  a  similar  character 
might  be  collected  from  the  journals  of  Friends, 
and  other  sources.  One  which  some  of  the 
residents  in  this  city  have  heard  related  by  a 
Friend,  now  deceased,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  person  alluded  to,  is  interesting. 
A  man  who  was  on  his  way  to  Europe, 
in  a  brig,  or  some  cral't  of  small  size,  one 
night  was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  a  sudden 
impression  of  terror,  which  caused  him  to 
spring  out  of  his  berth,  and  without  waiting  to 
dress,  hurry  up  the  companion  way.  As  he 
reached  the  lop  he  saw  a  dark  body  rapidly 
passing, —  instinctively  as  it  were  he  clasped 
his  arms  around  it,  and  found  himself  sudden- 
ly borne  to  one  side.  An  awful  crash  instantly 
Ibllowed,  the  vessel  he  had  been  in  suddenly 
disappeared  iVom  below  him,  whilst  a  large 
ship  around  the  bow-sprit  of  which  he  was 
clinging  passed  rapidly  over  it,  and  swept  on 
in  the  darkness.  He  soon  made  his  way  lo 
the  deck,  and  was  comforlably  cared  for;  but 
the  vessel  he  had  left  his  home  in,  and  his  late 
companions,  were  never  more  seen. 

"  Humility  and  love  are  equally  essential  to 
devotion  and  to  happiness."  "  The  root  of 
pride  is  selfconfidence  ;  and  they  who  fancy 
themselves  more  humble  than  others,  may  be 
the  least  so."  "  Humility  of  mind  is  neither  ar- 
rived at,  retained,  nor  increased,  by  comparing 
ourselves  with  others."  "  In  ascending  the 
mount  of  rectitude,  we  are  more  apt  to  indulge 
in  reflecting  on  the  past,  than  in  contemplating 
the  future;  and  so,  comparing  our  attainments 
rather  with  those  behind  than  wilh  those  before 
us,  we  easily,  and  often,  mistake  our  resting 
places  for  our  journey's  end." 

These  various  quotations  from  George  Dill- 
wyn, are  all  intended,  though  in  different  forms 
of  language,  to  encourage  humility,  and  dis- 
courage pride.  As  a  warning  to  those,  who, 
from  any  cause,  either  of  personal  or  mental 
accomplishments,  or  because  of  the  supposed 
more  perfect  discoveries  of  Truth  to  the  mind, 
feel  disposed  to  consider  themselves  elevated 
above  their  neighbours,  we  will  narrate  an 
anecdote.  A  ministering  Friend  residing  in 
England,  under  a  religious  concern  paid  a  visit 
to  the  meetings  in  Ireland,  in  which  service  he 
was  eminently  favoured.  From  place  to  place 
as  ho  travelled,  he  was  furnished  wilh  abun- 
dance of  suitable  matter  to  communicate,  and 
a  baptizing  power  accompanied  ihe  VVord 
preached,  lo  ihe  tendering  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers,  in  a  remarkable  manner.  During  his 
visit,  he  was  preserved  in  a  humble  state  of 
mind,  watchfully  attentive  to  the  openings  of 
his  Divine  Master,  and  was  therefore  permitted 
to  return  to  his  home  in  peace.  In  his  subse- 
quent meditations,  however,  on  his  past  visit, 
and  ihe  evident  Divine  influence  attending  his 
ministry,  spiriliial  pride  crept  in  ;  and  he  was 
apparently  in  danger  of  making  total  shipwreck 
of  his  humility,  and  thereby  losing  his  hope 
in  Christ.  Whilst  in  this  critical  condition,  he 
was  instructed  by  a  dream.  He  thought  he 
was  walking  on  a  plain,  reflecting  on  his  late 
visit  to  Ireland, — the  wonderful  service  he  had 
had  there, — and  exulting  in  his  increase  of  spi- 


ritual experience.  As  he  was  thus  ministering 
food  to  his  earthly  nature,  he  lilted  up  his  eyes 
and  perceived  a  person  of  lofty  stature  ap- 
proaching him.  Full  of  presumption,  engen- 
dered by  his  late  thoughts,  he  advanced  to 
meet  the  new  comer,  and  demanded  his  name. 
"  My  name  is  Self,"  said  the  giant.  "  Well," 
added  the  other,  "I  will  kill  thee."  He 
thought  in  his  dream  that  he  immediately  com- 
menced the  attack,  and  after  a  sharp  contest, 
succeeded  in  beating  Self  to  death.  He  then 
renewed  his  walk,  and  in  addition  to  his  for- 
mer cause  of  inward  gralulalion,  he  now  wilh 
much  satisfaction  thought  over  his  last  valour- 
ous  exploit.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  beheld 
approaching  a  figure  closely  resembling  the 
giani  he  had  just  killed,  but  of  more  than  twice 
the  size.  As  this  majestic  person  drew  near, 
he  was  met  with  the  same  question  which  had 
greeted  the  other, —  Who  art  thou?  "lam 
Self,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  thought  I  had  kill- 
ed thee,"  said  the  pufled-up  preacher,  "  but  I 
will  do  it  again."  So  saying,  he  vigorously 
assailed  this  formidable  enemy,  and  after  a 
very  severe  and  desperate  struggle,  succeeded 
in  destroying  him.  Now  again  he  began  lo 
meditate  on  his  great  deeds  ;  when  he  saw  be- 
fore him  a  person,  featured  as  the  two  others, 
but  of  immense  stature,  his  head  reaching  lo 
the  clouds.  He  approached,  and  to  the  demand 
of  his  name,  answered,  "  I  am  Self."  Once 
more  a  combat  commenced  ;  but  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  this  new  giant  was  coming  off 
victor.  The  poor  crest-fallen  dreamer  was 
brought  to  the  ground,  and  perceived  as  he 
thought,  his  death  inevitable.  Then  indeed, 
he  thought  of  One,  whose  arm  of  power  could 
bring  aid  and  safely  in  any  difficulty.  His 
heart  seemed  humble,  secret  prayer  was  begot- 
ten to  the  Source  of  strength,  his  faith  was  re- 
newed, and  Self  vanished.  Then  ended  his 
dream.  As  he  pondered  over  its  different 
parts,  the  delusion  he  had  been  previously  un- 
der, was  made  clearly  manifest  to  his  mind. 
In  tears  and  true  contrition  of  heart  he  looked 
to  the  Source  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
and  received  therefrom  a  renewal  of  that  hu- 
mility and  fear,  which  in  the  days  of  his  youth- 
ful visitations  were  given  to  him.  Self,  which 
in  his  first  submission  to  the  cross  of  Christ 
had  been  in  measure  slain. — which  had  subse- 
quently through  unwatchlulness,  revived  as  a 
mighty  giant,  after,  through  Divine  Grace, 
the  pollutions  of  nature  had  been  to  a  great 
extent  cleansed  ; — which  then  in  a  lime  of  re- 
newed visitation  had  been  as  it  were  slain  a 
second  time;  and  again  revived  by  outward 
flattery  and  inward  nnwatchfulncss,  into  a 
spiritual  monster  whose  head  reached  Ihe 
clouds, — was  now  once  more  cast  down.  He 
felt  in  great  tribulation;  he  saw  ihe  imminent 
danger  he  had  been  in  of  plunging  himself  into 
everlasting  destruction  ;  and  wilh  these  feelings 
and  this  sense,  he  dared  no  longer  dwell  upoQ 
his  past  labours  for  the  Truth.  His  eye  was 
now  once  more  to  the  Lord,  and  the  dream 
and  the  interpretation  thereof,  were  to  him  as 
merciful  warnings  never  to  be  forgotten. 

George  Dillwyn,  after  some  reflections  in 
which  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Divine  Being  accepts  our  efforts  to  follow  him, 
and  obtain  his  favour,  according  to  the  sin- 
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eerily  which  actuates  us,  illuslraies  his  mean- 
ing by  an  anecd:ite  recorded  by  Erasmus. 
"A  certain  king  having  lost  liis  way  in  hunt- 
ing, fell  in  with  a  poor  man's  cottage,  where 
he  ivas  kindly  entertained  ;  at  his  departure  he 
invited  his  host  to  Court.  After  some  time, 
the  peasant  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
not  being  willing  to  go  empty-handed,  took 
with  him  an  uncommonly  large  turnip  as  a 
present.  The  king  no  doubt  smiled  at  his 
simplicity,  but  regarding  the  motive,  ordered 
him  an  hundred  crowns.  A  greedy  courtier  j 
observing  this,  and  measuring  the  king's  boun-  j 
ty  by  the  value  of  the  offering,  some  time  alter  j 
presented  him  with  a  fine  steed.  The  king, 
seeing  his  drift,  inquired  what  it  cost  him  1  and 
being  answered  '  an  hundred  crowns,'  reward- ; 
ed  him  with  the  turnip."  | 

If  we  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to! 
serve  tiie  Lord  in  what  we  do,  no  doubt  his 
blessing  will  rest  upon  us, — but  if  our  appa- 
rently benevolent  or  leligious  actions  result 
from  any  other  motive,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
become  poorer  and  poorer  in  a  spiritual  sense. 

People  do  not  generally  lall  into  great  sins 
at  once.  Some  weakness  has  been  secretly 
or  more  openly  indulged,  some  wilful  entering 
the  enemy's  territory,  before  you  will  be  cut 
off"  and  made  a  complete  prisoner.  George 
Dillwyn  says:  "Straggling  frontiers, especially 
where  they  are  near  to  the  strongholds  of  the 
enemv,  generally  suffer  most  in  times  of  war  ; 
as  on  the  contrary,  compact  settlements  are 
more  easily  defended."  This  remark  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  I  once  heard  related.  There 
was  a  simple-witted  young  man  resided  in 
Virginia,  who  was  of  a  good  family  there,  but 
whose  capacity  not  being  sufficient  to  enable 
him  ID  follow  any  business  or  profession,  was  | 
allowed  to  grow  up  with  no  other  employment 
than  that  of  rambling  through  the  woods  with  | 
his  dog  and  gun.  This  young  man  had  heard  j 
much  of  people  making  inventions  and  taking 
out  patents,  and  the  slight  amount  of  intellect 
he  possessed  was  stirred  up  to  endeavour  t( 
do  something  at  it  himself.  One  of  his  ac 
quaintance  met  him  one  day  posting  along  th( 
direct  road  to  the  Capital  of  the  United  Stales 
and  inquired  of  him  whither  he  was  going 
"  To  lake  out  a  patent,"  was  the  answer.  Upon 
inquiring  what  discovery  he  had  made,  which  I 
he  intended  to  get  a  patent  for,  the  young  man  [ 
replied,  "I  have  observed  that  the  squirrels' 
and  birds  eat  a  great  deal  of  the  corn,  and 
that  they  always  eat  it  out  of  the  outside  rows,  j 
Now  mv  discovery  is  to  have  no  outside  rows' 
to  the  field."  We  may  smile  at  the  simpleton's 
conceit,  but  it  is  precisely  from  the  outside 
rows  of  professing  Christendom,  that  Satan 
gathers  most  followers  :  people  who  in  some-  | 
thing  or  other  come  near  to  the  extremity  of  I 
the  line,  outside  of  which  no  one  can  be  hon-  j 
est,  no  one  can  be  accounted  moral.  People  j 
who  love  to  indulge  in  secret  thoughts  of 
wickedness,  generally  practice  that  wickedness 
in  the  end;  and  those  who  go  unnecessarily 
into  gay,  frivolous  company,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  robbed,  and  spoiled  thereby.  The 
true  safety  for  the  Christian  is  to  get  away 
from  the  outside  rows, — to  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  purity  and  truth,  where 
by  thorough  dedication  of  heart,  and  constant 


watchfulness  for  the  Lord's  directing  influence, 
he  will  be  kept  in  safety  from  the  spoiler  and 


"A  Peculiar  People,  Zealous  of  Good  Works," 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letters  and 
memorandums  of  the  lamented  John  Barclay, 
are  perhaps  more  applicable  to  our  daily  walk 
in  lile,  and  will  be  Jbund  to  have  in  them  more 
of  real  truth  in  the  awful  day  of  account, 
than  our  conduct  and  association,  carriage, 
and  manner  of  living  in  the  world,  would  indi- 
cate. But  are  not  all  called  to  the  perfection 
of  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord?  And, 
through  the  power  of  an  endless  life  to  become 
a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good  works  ;  even 
the  power  of  His  in-dwelling  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  profitable  to  direct  lo  every  good  word  and 
work,  and  without  which,  it  is  emphatically 
declared,  we  can  do  nothing.  Is  any  thing 
impossible  with  God?  And  are. not  we  to  be 
a  willing  people  in  the  day  of  His  power  ?  till 
through  that  purity  of  heart  which  is  accept- 
able in  His  divine  and  holy  sight,  this  lan- 
guage be  manifested  in  all  our  conduct  and 
conversation  ;  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it  is  donein  heaven."  Till  we  come  through 
the  holy  discipline  of  the  cross,  to  glorify  Him 
in  body,  soul  and  spirit  which  are  His:  and 
whether  wc  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  we  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

"Picture  to  thyself,"  says  John  Barclay, 
"  any  set  of  people  raised  up  to  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  and  carrying  out  their  watchful- 
ness and  self-denial  to  all  branches  of  their 
conduct,  and  endeavouring  to  follow  that  ex- 
hortation, '  Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  con- 
versation,'— and  wliatsoever  ye  '  do  in  word  or 
deed,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,'  &c.  Would 
they  not  soim  come  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  people,  who  follow  the  course  of  this 
world,  or  who  secretly  yearn  after  their  own 
heart's  lusts,  and  comfort  themselves  with  try- 
ing to  think  there  is  nothing  in  this  and  the 
other  little  thing,  and  that  religion  does  not! 
consist  in  these  things  !  Would  they  not  soon 
find  themselves  to  be  '  a  peculiar  people,'  a 
singular  people,  a  very  simple  people  ; — their 
outward  appearance,  their  manners,  their  very 
gestures,  restrained  and  regulated  altera  mode 
totally  contrary  to  the  generality  of  those 
around  them  ?  According  to  that  striking  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  Apocryphal  writings,  set- 
ting forth  the  language  of  the  ungodly  respect- 
ing the  righteous,  so  will  it  be  respecting  such 
a  people  or  person  as  I  have  described  ;  '  He 
is  not  for  our  turn,  he  is  clear  contrary  to  our 
doings  ;  he  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts  ; 
he  is  grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold  ;  for  his 
life  is  not  like  other  men's,  liis  ways  are  of 
another  fashion.'  "*  .  .  . 

"  .My  poor  mind  is  as  deeply,  as  strongly 
concerned  as  ever,  that  every  part  and  parcel 
of  that  holy  faith  once  and  still  deliveied  to  the 
saints,  with  all  its  genuine,  accompaniments 
and  fruits  in  practice  may  be  maintained  in- 
violate, and  that  nothing   be  foreborne,  or  let 
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fall,  or  slighted,  through  our  degeneracy,  and 
dim-sightedness  of  tliiit  which  our  worthy  an- 
cients upheld  through  suffering.  What  has 
our  refinement,  religious  or  civil,  done  for  us  ? 
and  what  has  an  approach  or  a  condescending 
affinity  thereto  dune  for  us'.' — weakness  has 
inevitably  followed,  and  even  the  strongest  and 
the  wisest  have  been  utterly  laid  waste.  Some 
are  not  sufficiently  warned  and  humbled  by 
these  things;  and  if  they  arc,  they  should 
openly  acknowledge  their  error,  and  forsake 
the  very  appearance  of  this  track. 

"  I  am  cheerfully  confident,  that  if  those,  to 
whom  we  somewhat  look,  as  watchers,  as 
seers,  as  standard-bearers,  as  counsellors,  are 
removed,  (and  they  are  removing,)  lo  their 
rest, — or,  if  any  of  these  that  remain,  should 
not  keep  iheir  habitations  firm  and  undevia- 
ting,  but  turn  aside  in  any  respect  from  the 
ancient  testimony, — that  He  who  raised  up 
such  a  people  as  we  were  at  the  first,  will  never 
cease  to  raise  up  others,  and  put  forth  some 
into  the  fore-ground — into  the  very  seats  of 
the  imfaithful.  I  have  seen  it  wonderlully  in 
my  short  day, — I  have  read  it  of  those  that 
have  gone  before  :  and  therefore,  let  none  ever 
throw  away  their  shield,  and  weakly  compro- 
mise the  trust  devolving  in  them." 

"  1  was  brought  to  see  that  there  was  'no 
peace  lo  the  wicked,'  and  that  great  peace 
have  all  they  who  love  '  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  Christ  Jesus.'  Then  as  I  yielded  my 
mind  to  be  in  all  things  led  and  guided  there- 
by, nolhing  offended  me  but  evil  ;  nothing 
seemed  too  hard  to  give  up  unlo,  nor  anything 
to  be  slighted  as  insignificant,  which  in  any- 
wise cotitributed  to  this  heavenly  peace  and 
progress  in  what  was  esteemed,  so  supremely 
excellent.  The  cross  of  Christ,  that  yoke  he 
puts  upon  liis  disciples,  was  very  easy  and 
sweet ;  and  peace  was  the  reward  of  being 
faithful  in  ever  so  little.  It  is  in  this  way,  1 
have  been  made  ruler  over  more,  and  not  by 
despising  the  day  of  small  things  ;  which  is  the 
sure  way  of  falling  '  by  little  and  little  :'  of  this 
we  have  most  painful  instances  now  around 
us  ;  and  even  some  who  have  deservedly  stood 
high  in  our  Society,  as  teachers  and  examples 
to  the  flock,  but  who  have  come  to  question, 
or  have  lost,  all  their  former  impressions  and 
tendering  convictions, — these  aie,  it  seems  all 
gone,  and  almost  forgotten,  as  the  early  dew 
that  passeth  away, — and  they  have  turned,  as 
the  dog  or  the  sow,  to  that  which  they  once 
loathed  and  rejected.  And  truly  it  is  a  strik- 
ing and  unansweiable  fact,  that  there  has  not 
been  one  individual,  who  has  risen  to  any  emi- 
nence for  religious  dedication  in  our  Society, 
but  has  had  to  tread  the  narrow  and  straight 
path  ;  and  has  had  lo  attribule  his  progress  to 
giving  up,  in  the  ability  received,  to  obey  the 
secret  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  even 
in  little  things  :  nor  has  there  I  believe,  been 
one  who  has  swerved  from  this  course,  that 
has  ultimately  turfied  out  belter  than  the  salt 
that  has  lost  its  savour." 

"Every  thing  indeed  proves  what  poor 
creatures  we  are,  and  what  a  low,  mixed,  im- 
perfect state  the  present  is; — at  times  favoured 
wiih  a  kw  drops  of  comfort,  of  strength,  a  lit- 
tle grain  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  qualification  to 
siruKgle  on.  administeicd  in  the  hour  of  need, 
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and  in  such  a  vvny,  as  utterly  to  hide  piide, 
and  take  away  all  occasion  of  boasting  on  the 
One  hand,  or  repining  on  the  other.  11'  we  did 
enough  cultivate  our  intercourse  with  heaven 
and  heavenly  ones  and  heavenly  things,  and 
avail  of  our  privileges,  rciiiember  our  heirship 
and  calling  !  Why  need  we  tarry  here  ;  why 
should  we  grovel  below  7  instead  of  lifting  up 
the  soul,  and  resting  in  the  Beloved  ! 

"  Farewell  !  onward,  onward, — the  time  is 
short,  my  brother  and  my  sister  ;  — we  linger 
for  one  another  : — let  us  press  forward  ; — and 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not." 

Deformity  of  the  Mamfacturing  Popula- 
tion of  EnglmiJ.     ■ GaskuU,  in  his  book 

on  the  situation  of  this  industrious  class  of  the 
English  says  : 

"  Any  man  who  has  stood  at  twelve  o'clock, 
at  the  single  narrow  doorway  which  serves  as 
the  place  of  exit  for  the  hands  employed  in  the 
great  cotton  mills,  must  acknowledge  that  an 
uglier  set  of  men  and  women,  of  boys  and 
guls,  taking  them  in  the  mass,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  congregate  in  a  similar  compass, 
'i'heir  complexion  is  sallow  and  pallid,  with  a 
peculiar  flatness  of  feature,  caused  by  the  want 
of  a  proper  quantity  of  adipose  substance  to 
cushion  out  their  cheeks.  Their  stature  low 
— the  average  height  of  four  hundred  men 
measured  at  different  times,  being  five  feet  six 
inches.  Their  limbs  slender,  and  playing 
badly  and  ungracefully.  A  very  general  bow- 
ing of  legs. 

"  Great  numbers  of  girls  and  women  walk- 
ing lamely  or  awkwardly,  with  raised  chests 
aird  spinal  flexures.  Nearly  all  have  flat 
feet,  accompanied  with  a  down  tread,  didering 
very  widely  from  the  elasticity  of  action  in  the 
foot  and  aiikle  attendant  upon  perfect  forma- 
tion. Hair  thin  and  straight— many  of  the 
men  having  but  little  beard,  and  that  in  thin 
patches  of  a  few  hairs,  much  resembling  its 
growth  among  the  red  men  of  America.  A 
spiritless  and  dejected  air,  a  sprawling  and 
wide  action  of  the  legs,  and  an  appearance, 
taken  in  the  whole,  giving  the  world  but  little 
'  assurance  of  a  man,'  or  if  so  '  most  sadly 
cheated  of  his  fair  proportions.' — Beauty  ol 
face  and  form  are  both  lost  in  angularity,  while 
the  flesh  is  soft  and  flabby  to  the  touch,  yield- 
ing no  'living  rebound'  beneath  the  finger. 
The  hurry  and  anxiety  of  this  juncture  bring 
out  very  strongly  all  their  manifold  impcrfec 
tions." — Late  Paper. 

Italy  and  the  Pope. — 'f  he  people  of  Italy, 
says  U.  Baird  in  his  lectures,  are  active,  in- 
genious, and  laborious.  The  peasantry  are 
very  industrious.  Even  the  lazzaroni  of  Na- 
ples, of  whom  so  much  is  said,  are  not  idle 
from  choice.  Of  their  ingenuity  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  was  the  testimony  of  n  British 
manufacturer  who  had  hundreds  of  dillerent 
nations,  in  his  employ,  that  the  Italians  are 
the  most  ingenious  and"  skilful  workmen  in  Eu- 
rope, the  Swiss  next  and  the  Scotch  next.  He 
placed  Englishmen  last.  If  the  Italians  were 
not  ground  down  by  political  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  and  so  governed  that  enterprise  and 
industry  are  without  avail,  they  would  be  one 
of  the  most  energetic  naiions  in  Europe.    The 


present  Pope   has   made  many  improvements,    wliereby  many  disappointments  and  grievous 


He  has  enlarged  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
encouraged  the  publication  of  newspapers;  he 
has  encouraged  trade,  industry  and  education 
— the  construction  of  railroad  and  other  inter- 
nal improvements, and  reformed  the  administra- 
tion of  government.  He  has  something  like  a 
legislature,  and  probably  will  soon  have  one  in 
reality. — Presb. 

Sflc'clcil  for  "The  Friend." 
FRIENDS. 

Change  will  befall,  and  dearest  friends  may  part, 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  lieart : 
Whence  comes  it,  then,  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothing  have  occurr'd  to  kindle  strife, 
Wc  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won, 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none? 
Can  gold  grow  worthless,  that  has  stood  the  touch  ? 
No :  gold  they  seem'd,  but  they  were  never  such. 

Once  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man. 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan, 
Decreed,  that  whosoever  should  offend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  friend, 
Convicted  once  should  ever  after  wear 
But  half  a  coat,.and  show  his  bosom  bare. 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt, 
That  all  was  naught  within,  and  all  found  out. 

Oh,  happy  people  !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hard  and  arbitrary  measure  here ; 
Else,  could  a  law,  like  that  which  I  relate. 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  noble  stale, 
Some  few,  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old. 
Would  run  most  dreadful  risk  of  catching  cold, 
But,  a  true  friend,  whatever  winds  may  Ijlow, 
Will  travel  safely,  wheresoe'er  he  go  ; 
An  honest  man,  close  button'd  to  the  chin. 
Broadcloth  v.ithout,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 
C. 


)erplexities  may  be  avoided,  and  that  tran- 
quillity of  mind  obtained,  which  is  insepara- 
ble from  the  right  enjoyment  even  of  temporal 
things. — Our  Discipline. 


Selected. 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  BLESSED. 
Vain  heart  be  still !  nor  seek  to  scan. 
What  God  revealeth  not  to  man. 

Enough  for  thee  to  know. 
That  freed  from  sin,  and  pain,  and  tears, 
Secure  through  everlasting  years. 

Their  joys  unceasing  flow. 
Who,  ransomed  by  a  Saviour's  blood, 
Tlie  Christian's  narrow  pathw.iy  trod, 

And  "  walked  with  God"  below. 


True  Pcacf. 

There  is  a  beautiful  commandment  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Zechariah,  "  Love  t)ie  truth 
and  peace;"  which  blends  well  with  that  of  the 
Apostle,  "  Follow  peace  with  all  men,  and  ho- 
liness." There  must  not  be  a  false  peace;  or 
a  contentious — and  therefore  spurious — holi- 
ness. The  line  of  demarcation  is  distinct, 
though  we  may  not  always  know  where  to 
find  it.  If  vindication  of  God's  "truth,"  un- 
mixed with  "  the  wrath  of  man"  breaks  the 
"  peace,"  that  peace  has  not  been  divinely 
welded  ;  there  has  been  as  in  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's dream,  clay  inixcd  with  the  iron  in  the 
composition,  and  they  cannot  bind  together; 
and  if  a  gigantic  image  is  attempted  to  be 
based  upon  them,  though  there  may  be  better 
metal  in  the  more  noble  parts, — brass,  silver, 
or  gold, — the  weakness  in  the  extremities  will 
cause  the  whole  to  fall  and  be  broken,  as  soon 
as  touched  by  that  stone,  cut  out  from  the  rock 
of  eternal  Truth,  which  in  the  prophecy  be- 
came a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole 
earth. 

It  is  better  to  know  the  truth  in  the  matters 
under  consideration,  painful  though  it  be,  than 
to  blink  it.  A  false  peace  is  like  stopping  the 
rent  in  a  caldron  with  wax.  The  surface  may 
look  fair  to  the  eye,  and  the  vessel  may  hold 
the  fluid  committed  to  it  so  long  as  it  is  cool 
and  unagitated  ;  but  place  it  on  the  fire,  (and 
zeal  is  a  fire,  and  so  is  the  unsubdued  s|)irit  of 
contention,)  and  it  will  prove  faithless  as 
soon  as  it  waxes  warm  ;  and  if  the  ingredients 
are  explosible,  dire  will  be  the  fulmination. — 
From  an  article  in  the  London  Observer. 


Needful  Caiitiijn. 

It  being  evident  that  where  the  manifesta- 
tions and  restraints  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  are 
duly  prized  and  regarded,  it  leads  out  of  a 
bondage  to  the  spirit  of  this  world,  and  pre- 
serves the  minds  of  its  followers  from  many 
fettering  and  disqualifying  entanglements  ;  and 
contrary  wise,  that  an  inordinate  love  and  pur- 
suit of  worldly  riches,  often  betrays  those  who 
are  ca[)livated  by  them,  into  many  difliculties 
and  dangers,  to  the  great  obstruction  of  the 
work  of  Truth  in  the  heart;  we  atrcctionntely 
desire  that  the  counsel  and  gracious  promise 
of  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  his  followers,  may 
be  remembered  and  duly  regarded  by  us, 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be 
ad'dcd  unto  you."  And,  we  particularly  ex- 
hort, that  none  engage  in  such  concerns,  as 
depend  on  the  often  deceptive  probabilities  of 
hazardous  enterprises ;  but  rather  content 
themselves  with  such  a  plain  and  moderate 
vay  of  living,  OS  is  consistent  with  the  self- 
denying  principle   ivc   make   profession    of; 


It  is  a  quality  peculiar  alone  to  genuine 
Clirislianity,  that  affliction  is  the  soil  most 
congenial  to  its  growth,  persecution  the  state 
most  favourable  to  its  increase.  This  distin- 
guishes it  from  every  species  of  fabricated 
imposition  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world  ; 
this  draws  the  line  ol"  distinction  between  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  speculative 
theories  of  philosphcrs,  and  the  wise  men  of 
the  world  ;  and  its  crown  is,  the  peculiar  con- 
solalorv  influence  it  affords  in  the  hour  of 
death. ' 

He  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  the 
enemy  will  soon  open  Ihe  door  to  him. 

The  tongue  of  the  sincere  man  is  rooted  in 
his  heart ;  hypocrisy  .nnd  deceit  have  no  place 
in  his  words;  he  blushclh  at  falsehood,  but  in 
speaking  the  truth  he  hath  a  steady  eye;  to 
the  arts  of  hypocrisy  he  scorneth  to  stoop  ;  he 
is  consistent'  with  himself,  Iiath  courage  in 
truth,  but  to  lie  he  is  afraid  ;  is  far  above  the 
meanness  of  dissimulation  ;  the  words  of  Iiis 
mouth  are  the  thoughts  of  his  heart. 
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WAR. 

Considerations  Respecting  the  Lawfulness  of 
War  under  the  Gospel  Dispensation ;  ad- 
dressed to  the  Teachers  and  Professors  of 
Christianity  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. [Issued  by  New  York  Meeting  for 
Suferings.] 

(Cojicluiled  from  page  IC-I.) 

These  are  not  isolated  cases — many  more 
miylit  be  adduced  if  it  were  necessary — but 
the  fact  we  aim  to  establish  will  not  be  denied. 
Tertullian,  in  speaking  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  Roman  armies,  alter  Christianity  had  been 
widely  spread  over  the  world,  expressly  as- 
sures us,  that  "  not  a  Christian  could  be  found 
among  them."  Ireneus,  .Iiistin  Martyr,  and 
othei-s,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
Christians  of  their  day  bore  the  most  ample 
testimony  to  the  incompatibility  of  war  with 
the  religion  of  the  Gospel — and  that  many  of 
them  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood. 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  speaks  of  Christians 
as  the  "  followers  of  peace,"  and  says  express- 
ly, that  they  "  used  none  of  the  implements  of 
war."  Lactantiiis,  another  early  Christian, 
alleges  that,  "  it  can  never  be  lawful  for  a 
righteous  man  to  go  to  war." 

The  evidence  upon  this  point  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  early  opponents  of  Christianity  : 
Celsus,  who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  se- 
cond century,  accuses  the  Christians  of  his 
day,  "of  refusing  to  bear  arms,  even  in  cases 
of  necessity."  Origen,  the  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity, does  not  deny,  but  admits  llie  fact,  and 
justifies  it,  on  the  ground  that  war  was  unlaw- 
ful. 

If,  then,  the  language  of  prophecy  is  clear 
and  positive  that  the  lime  will  come,  when 
nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
nor  the  people  learn  war  any  moi-e : — 

If  in  accordance  with  this  prophecy,  the 
precepts  and  commandments  of  our  Saviour 
are  pacific  in  the  fullest  degree  ;  strictly  enjoin- 
ing the  forgiveness  of  injuries;  making  it  the 
only  condition  upon  which  men  can  hope  to 
be  forgiven — and  if  He  as  strictly  prohibited 


the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  resentment,  or  re- 
taliation:— 

If  the  early  converts,  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Apostles  and  their  immediate  successors, 
were  so  solemnly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  war  was  forbidden  by  their  holy  Redeem- 
er, that  they  could  not  be  induced  to  "  bear 
arms  for  any  earthly  consideration,"  many  of 
them  nobly  yielding  up  tlieir  lives  in  confir- 
mation of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  : — 

If  all  this  be  indisputable,  we  ask,  if  the  pro- 
position is  not  fully  and  clearly  established — 
that  war  is  a  grievous  violation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  holy  religion  ? 

It  remains  now  to  account  for  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  this  benign  religion,  in  relation  to 
war.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
change,  calls  for  the  clearest  evidence  of  its 
pro|)riety,  and  of  its  consistency  with  the  pre- 
cepts and  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Apostles  foretold  that  after  Iheir  de- 
cease, a  departure  from  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faiih  would  take  place — that  "  men 
would  arise  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw 
away  disciples  after  them,"  and  that  "  many 
would  follow  their  pernicious  ways,  by  reason 
of  whom  the  way  of  truth  would  be  evil  spo- 
ken of." 

That  this  prediction  was  strictly  fulfilled, 
will  be  generally  admitted.  The  falling  away 
from  the  meek  and  unresisting  spirit  which  so 
conspicuously  marked  the  primitive  Church, 
was  gradual,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase 
of  the  general  profligacy,  and  was  doubtless 
accelerated  by  the  corrupting  influence  of  a 
union  between  the  Church  and  the  State. 

When  princes  adopted  the  Christian  religion 
from  motives  of  state  policy,  it  is  not  just  cause 
of  surprise,  that  courtiers  should  claim  to  be 
converts — nor  that  a  modified  and  adulterated 
system  of  religion  should  ensue,  and  ultimately 
prevail  amongst  subjects, — nor  that  war  should 
cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  spi- 
rit and  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  precepts  and 
injunctions  of  our  blessed  Lord,  are  binding 
upon  individual  believers.  It  becomes  then  an 
inquiry  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  we  com- 
iTiend  it  to  the  mature  and  solemn  reflection  of 
all,  By  what  human  authority — by  what  hu- 
man tribunal,  can  a  community  be  absolved 
from  the  observance  of  those  Divine  laws  and 
injunctions  which  are  acknowledged  to  be 
binding  upon  its  individual  members? 

If  it  be  said,  that  Christianity  exonerates 
nations  from  those  duties,  which  she  has  im- 
posed upon  individuals,  we  ask  for  the  ground 
upon  which  the  assumption  is  based.  If  the 
plea  of  expediency  be  made,  does  it  not  imply 
a  distrust  of  Divine  protection?     And  if  expe- 


diency be  a  justification  of  a  violation  of  one 
Divine  law,  it  is  not  perceived  why  it  may  not, 
with  equal  propriety,  be  urged  in  justification 
of  a  violation  of  every  other  Divine  law.  If 
human  authority  may  abrogate,  or  suspend 
one  law  of  Goil,  why  may  not  the  same  au- 
thority exercise  the  same  power  in  regard  to 
every  other  law  of  the  Creator  ?  Again,  if 
the  plea  of  expediency  in  relation  to  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  practice  be  admissible;  by  it 
could  not  the  multitude  of  martyrs  have  es- 
caped, who  offered  up  their  lives  rather  than 
deny  the  Lord  that  bought  tliem,  or  violate 
his  holy  injunctions  ? 

It  may  be  said, — indeed  it  often  is  said, — that 
war,  though  a  great  evil,  is  an  evil  that  can- 
not be  avoided  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  ; 
and  this  conclusion  may  serve  to  quiet  the 
consciences  of  many,  whose  feelings  revolt  at 
the  fearful  realities  of  war.  Let  us  examine 
the  correctness  of  the  conclusion,  that  war  is 
unavoidable — has  the  trial  been  made,  and 
found  to  be  impractieable? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  tiiat  no  instance 
of  a  strictly  national  character  has  yet  occur- 
red, to  test  the  practicability  of  the  principle 
for  which  we  plead, — an  unreasoning  reliance 
upon  the  Omnipotent  Arm  for  protection  and 
dctencc.  There  is,  however,  a  case  to  which 
wo  may  refer,  of  a  strong  character,  and  suffi- 
ciently national  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  ar- 
gument. Pennsylvania,  it  is  known,  was  set- 
tled by  men  who  believed  that  Christianity 
forbade  war  under  any  and  every  pretext. 
They  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  this  be- 
lief. They  planted  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
savages.  They  were  surrounded  by  men  who 
knew  nothing  of  written  treaties,  or  the  obli- 
gations of  revealed  religion  ;  by  men  who  were 
addicted  to  war  in  its  most  sanguinary  and 
revolting  ibrms  ; — and  yet  "  for  moi'e  than 
seventy  years,"*  and  up  to  the  time  that  the 
government  of  the  colony  passed  into  other 
hands,  they  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace. 

"  The  Penusylvanians,"  says  Clarkson, 
"  became  armed,  though  without  arms  ;  they 
became  strong,  though  without  strength  ;  they 
became  safe,  without  the  ordinary  means  of 
safety.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  century, 
and  never,  during  the  administration  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  or  that  of  his  proper  successors, 
was  there  a  quarrel  or  a  war." — "  VVhatever 
the  quarrels  of  the  Pennsylvania  Indians  were 
with  others,  they  uniformly  respected,  and 
held  sacred,  as  it  were,  the  territories  of  Wil- 
liam Penn." 

The  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  relying  upon 
Divine  protection,  placed  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  savages,  without  the  means  of  resist- 
ing aggression  ; — and  even  savage  magnani- 

*  Proud, 
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mity  felt  the  appeal — suppressed  the  war-cry 
— and  permilled  Ihem  to  possess  the  land  in 
undisturbed  repose.  What  a  lesson,  may  we 
not  ask,  to  Christian  nations  ! 

How  painfully,  how  instructively,  does  the 
situation  of  other  American  colonies  contrast 
with  this  !  We  will  not  attempt  to  portray  it ; 
but  refer  to  the  blood-stained  pages  of  colonial 
history. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  same  confiding  spi- 
rit, and  peaceable  deportment,  if  practised  in 
sincerity  and  truth,  towards  nations  professing 
the  benign  religion  of  the  Gospel,  would  be 
more  dangerous,  or  less  successful  1  We  trust 
not ;  such  a  conclusion  would  be  a  libel  upon 
mankind — a  denial  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion — and  an  inexcusable  distrust  of 
the  providence  and  moral  government  of  God. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  attempt  a  justification  of 
war  under  the  Gospel  dispensation,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  under  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Law.  It  is  conceded  that  many 
of  these  wars  were  authorized  by  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  for  purposes  of  his  own 
inscrutable  wisdom  ;  but  this  high  authority 
cannot  be  claimed  by  Christian  nations  ;  and 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  two  dispensations 
are  essentially  diflerent — that  holy  men  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  legal  dispensation, 
predicted,  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  the  time  would  come  when  na- 
tion should  cease  to  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion, or  to  learn  war  any  more.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Divine  Author  and  Founder  of 
the  existing  dispensation,  called  the  attention 
of  his  followers  to  those  violent  and  vindictive 
passions,  the  indulgence  of  which  were  allow- 
ed under  the  Law,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
excluding  them  from  the  code  of  morals  which 
it  was  His  purpose  to  establish  ;  and  that  His 
immediate  followers,  and  their  successors  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  firmly  believed  that  war 
was  forbidden  by  their  Divine  Master.  We 
have  shown  that  the  conviction  was  so  solemn- 
ly sealed  upon  their  consciences,  that  when 
called  by  the  rulers  of  that  day  to  serve  as 
soldiers,  no  earthly  consideration  or  sutFering 
could  induce  them  to  swerve  from  this  article 
of  primitive  Christian  faith. 

And  the  early  writers,  Ireneus,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr, and  Tertullian,  affirm  as  their  belief,  that 
the  prophecy  which  declares  that  men  should 
turn  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning-bouks,  was  then  fulfilled. 

With  the  hope  of  enforcing  our.vievvs  upon 
this  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  they  are  neither  wild  nor  visionary,  we 
here  offer  the  sentiments  of  persons  respecting 
it,  who  lived  at  dilTurent  periods  of  time,  and 
were  eminent  for  their  piety  or  learning. 

"  War,"  says  Erasmus,  "  docs  more  harm 
to  the  morals  of  men  than  even  to  their 
property  and  persons  :" — and  again,  "  They 
who  defend  war,  must  defend  the  dispositions 
which  lead  to  war  ;  and  these  dispositions  are 
absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Gospel." 

Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  asserts 
that  "  War  has  practices  and  principles  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  which  but  ill  quadrate  with  the 
rules  of  moral  rectitude,  and  are  quite  abhor- 
rent to  the  benignity  of  Christianity." 

Kdward  Hyik',  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Lord 


high  Chancellor  of  England,  says,  that  "  War  and  purer  state  of  the  Church — so  far,  at  least, 
introduces  and  propagates  opinions  and  prac-  as  Christianity  prevailed. 

tices  as  much  against  Heaven  as  against  earth;  If,  then,  peace  on  earth  be  looked  to  as  an 
it  lays  our  nature  and  our  manners  as  waste  end  and  an  aim  of  our  holy  religion — is  not 
as  our  gardens  and  habitations;  and  we  can  as! each  individual  believer  called  upon  to  culti- 
easily  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  one,  as  the  vate  in  himself,  and  endeavour  to  promote  in 
integrity  of  the  other,  under  the  cursed  juris-  others,  those  feelings,  and  that  course  of  con- 
diction  of  drums  and  trumpets."  [duct,  which  are  calculated  to  produce  this 
William  Law,  a  pious  ministerof  the  church   blessed  effect? 


of  England,  and  well  known  as  the  author  of 
"A  Practical  Treatise  on  Christianity,"  avers 
that  "  There  is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  good- 
ness, but  has  its  death-blow  from  war." 

The  eminent  Dr.  V.  Knox,  after  remarking 
that  almost  all  the  professions  have  some  cha- 
racteristic manner,  observes,  "  It  happens,  un- 


We  have  ventured  especially  to  request  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  assumed  the  re- 
sponsible station  of  ministers  and  teachers  of 
the  Chrislian  religion,  to  this  subject,  because, 
whatever  afi'ects  the  character  of  this  religion, 
or  opposes  its  progress  in  the  world,  seems  pe- 
culiarly to  claim  their  notice.     And  we  would 


fortunately,  that  profligacy,  libertinism,  and  j  suggest,  that  the  fact  of  our  country  being  at 
infidelity,  are  thought  by  weaker  minds,  almost  j  the  present  lime  engaged  in  war,  furnishes  a 
as  necessary  a  part  of  a  soldier's  uniform,  as i strong  reason  for  entering  into  a  careful  ex- 


shoulder-knot.  To  hesitate  at  an  oath,  to 
decline  intoxication,  to  profess  a  regard  for  re- 
ligion, would  be  almost  as  ignominious  as  to 
refuse  a  challenge." 

The  British  poet,  Southey,  notwithstanding 
he  had  eulogized  the  heroes  of  his  native  land, 
was  constrained  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation of  those  who  refuse  to  fight;  and 
he  declares  that  "  The  prohibition  of  war  by 
our  Divine  Master,  is  plain,  literal,  and  unde- 
niable." 


amination  of  the  evidence  respecting  the  law- 
fulness of  war  under  the  Gospel  dispensation. 

May  we  venture  to  ask  whether  thostipacific 
principles  by  which  the  Church  in  the  apos- 
tolic age — and,  indeed,  during  the  first  and 
greater  part  of  the  second  centuries,  was  so 
remarkably  distinguished,  are  inculcated  by 
the  Chrislian  teachers  of  the  present  day,  with 
that  clearness  and  fulness,  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled? 

Even  those  who   do  not  fullv  unite  with  us 


The  Bishop  of  Llandafl^,  already  quoted,  in  the  belief,  that  "  war  is  unreservedly  pro- 
says,  "I  am  persuaded  that  when  the  spirit  ofjhibiied  by  the  Christian  religion,"  must  admit 
Christianity  shall  exert  its  proper  influence  that,  besides  the  misery  and  sufTering  it  pro- 
over  the  minds  of  individuals,  and  especially  duces — it  is  highly  demoralizing — and  that  it 
over  the  minds  of  public  men  in  their  public 'eminently  tends  to  retard  the  progress  of  vital 
capacities,  over  the  minds  of  men  constituting!  religion  among  men  : — and  if  so,  the  glorious 


the  councils  of  Princes, — when  this  happy  pe- 
riod shall  arrive,  war  will  cease  throughout  the 
whole  Christian  world." 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that — •'  The  dispositions 
which  lead  to  war  are  absolutely  forbidden  by 
the  Gospel ;" — if  they  "  are  quite  abhorrent  to 
the  benignity  of  Christianity ;" — if  war  "  intro- 
duces and  propagates  opinions  and  practices 
as  much  against  Heaven  as  against  eartli;" — 
if  it  "  lays  our  nature  and  our  manners  as 
waste  as  our  gardens  and  habitations,"  and 
renders  it  as  diflicult  to  preserve  "  the  beauty 
of  the  one,  as  the  integrity  of  the  other:" — 

If  "  there  is  not  a  virtue  of  Gospel  goodness, 
but  has  its  death-blow  from  war;" — if  it  is 
productive  of  "profligacy,  libertinism,  and  in- 
fidelity:"— if  all  this  be  true,  should  not  every 
wise  and  good  man — should  not  all  who  are 
seeking  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men,  unite  in  one  great 
and  untiring  effort  to  abolish, — to  banish  from 
the  earth  this  cruel,  demoralizing,  and  destruc- 
tive scourge? 

A  state  of  universal  and  enduring  peace — 
even  if,  as  some  suppose,  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a  special  interposition  of  Divine 
Providence,  at  some  remote  period  of  time — is 
a  delightful  theme  to  contemplate. 

We,  also,  believe,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
phecy, that  it  will  arrive;  but,  we  believe  that 


theme  of  "  peace  on  earth"  should  not  fail  to 
find  devoted  advocates  in  all  who  are  sincerely 
seeking  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 
welfare  of  their  fellow-men. 

We  are  aware  that  when  the  public  mind  la 
strongly  excited,  it  may  require  great  moral 
courage,  and  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  duty, 
to  enable  the  pastor  to  stand  firmly  at  his  post, 
and  advocate  the  noble  cause  of  peace.  But 
these  are  occasions  when,  by  reason  of  the 
position  he  occupies,  his  constant  intercourse 
with  the  people,  and  the  influence  he  exerts 
upon  their  feelings,  he  may — by  restraining, 
or  by  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  popular 
im])ulse — become  instrumental  in  hastening  the 
day  when  righteousness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  ask  attention  to  one 
view  of  the  subject  of  war,  which  commends 
itself  with  awful  solemnity  to  the  consideration 
of  all,  and  with  peculiar  force  to  those  we  are 
now  addressing.  We  refer  to  the  ultimate — 
to  the  unseen  consequences  of  war — to  the 
final  state  of  the  myriads  of  spirits,  disembo- 
died, it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  while  under  the 
influence  of  the  most  ferocious  passions,  and 
sent  uncalled,  into  the  world  of  righteous 
retribution. 

The  reflection  is  awful  indeed — and  must, 
ould  fain  hope,  command  the  most  serious 


twill    be   a  result  of  individual   faithliilness. !  attention  ; — and  by  producing  a  firm  conviction 


We  fidly  unite  in  opinion  with  the  Bishop  of 
LlandafI',  that  peace  will  become  universal, 
"  whenever  the  spirit  of  Christianity  shall  ex- 
ert its  proper  influence;" — and  we  have  shown 

ihnf  (^'hrislianily  did  produce  it,  in  an  earlier 


of  the  utter  incompatibility  of  war  with  the 
meek,  forgiving,  and  peaceable  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  lead  to  increased  and  earnest  efTorts  to 
ei-adicale  fi-om  the  earth  this  scourge  to  the 
faniilv  of  man. 
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If,  then,  Ihe  fruits  of  wai-_be  anguish  un- 
speakable, anci  bitterness  in  the  latter  end — 
Jiovv  strong — how  powerful  is  the  claim  upon 
our  efforts  to  oppose  it,  and  restore  the  Church 
lo  the  state  of  purity  in  which  it  stood  in  the 
primitive  period  of  its  existence! 

May  I  he  Lord  in  his  mercy  hasten  the  day 
when  this  shall  be  effected ; —when  nation 
shall  no  longer  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 
and  the  people  shall  learn  war  no  more;  but 
the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of 
a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of 
ike  Religions  Society  of  Friends,  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York, 
held  in  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
4</j  of  First  month,  1848. 

Richard  Carpenter,  Clerk. 


Resources  of  Virginia. — The  editor  of  The 
Southerner,  an  excellent  little  weekly  paper 
Rt  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  visiting  the  South- 
western portion  of  that  Stale,  (Little  Ten- 
nessee), and  after  describing  the  rich  and  in- 
exhaustible Lend  Mines  near  VVytheville, 
which  yield  eighteen  per  cent,  of  Silver, 
proceeds  : 

"  On  traversing  the  hill  sides  and  tops  where 
the  miners  were  at  work,  we  found  iron  ore  of 
the  richest  kind  in  vast  quantities.  In  fact, 
the  two  ores  were  almost  interstratified.  It 
struck  us  as  most  remarkable  that  while  these 
ores,  in  vast  abundance,  were  found  on  the 
surface,  the  soil  was  as  productive  as  most  of 
the  bottom  lands  on  the  rivers  and  bays  of  the 
State.  Such  a  state  of  things  can  hardly  be 
shown  in  any  other  country  on  the  whole 
sphere  we  inhabit.  What  halh  not  God 
wrought  for  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  what 
folly  have  they  not  practiced  ! 

"These  are  not  iheonly  treasuresofthis  won- 
derful region.  In  the  county  of  Washington, 
gypsum  or  plaster  exists  in  vast  quantities.  In 
no  one  region  of  the  globe  is  it  so  rich  and  so 
abundant.  This  plaster  can  be  sold  at  the 
quarries  for  fifty  cents  per  ton,  and  yet  it  is  a 
dead  loss  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  this 
State  and  others,  for  the  want  of  means  of 
transportation.  There  is  but  one  other  place 
in  the  United  States  where  it  is  found.  A 
small  amount  of  poor  quality  exists  in  western 
New  York.  The  salt  wells  in  the  same  county 
are  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world.  Beds  of  fossil  or  rock  salt  are 
found  160  feet  in  depth,  the  brine  standing  at 
96  degrees,  far  superior  to  the  far-famed  Polish 
mines.  Yet  it  is  of  no  earthly  value,  for  the 
want  of  some  better  outlet  to  market.  Pig 
iron  can  be  made  and  sold  at  the  works  for 
nine  dollars  per  ton,  and  yet,  with  the  present 
means  of  transportation,  if  it  is  sent  to  this  city 
and  sold  for  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton,  it  is  a 
losing  business.  Is  there  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand who  would  believe  that  Virginia  could 
have  been  so  long  insensible  to  such  unheard 
of  and  extraordinary  resources?  We  do  not 
believe  that  such  vast  mineral  and  agricultural 
wealth,  in  the  same  extent  of  territory,  can  be 
found  on  the  great  globe;  and  yet  of  what 
value  are  ihey  to  us  under  the  circum- 
stances?" 


Texas  a  Free  State. — A  highly  intelligent 
correspondent  of  the  Christian  Watchman, 
writing  from  Washington,  thus  speaks  of  the 
prospect  of  Texas  soon  becoming  a  free  State: 

"  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  that  Texas 
is  to  become  a  free  State  at  no  distant  day  ! 
This  comes  lo  me  from  a  gentleman  of  Texas, 
in  whose  means  of  knowing,  and  ability  to 
I'orm  just  opinions,  I  have  great  confidence. 
He  says  the  Germans  now  coming  in  by  ship 
loads,  and  settling  under  the  supervision  of 
the  agents  of  their  princes  and  nobles  wlio 
have  obtained  large  tracts  of  land,  are,  to  a 
man,  opposed  to  slavery,  and  this  has  already 
been  manifested  in  their  local  elections;  and, 
indeed,  that  Gov.  Houston  was  compelled,  by 
the  force  of  popular  opinion,  to  divest  himself 
of  his  slaves,  in  order  to  secure  his  re-election 
to  the  U.  States  Senate." 


Popiilar  literatnrc. 

The  present  may  very  properly  be  called 
the  ago  of  literature,  ibr  "  of  making  many 
books,  there  is  no  end."  In  this  work  a  large 
number  of  authors  are  employed,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  press,  worked  by  the 
force  of  steam,  is  daily  increasing  the  number 
of  publications,  while  the  same  powerful  agent, 
by  means  of  lakes,  rivers  and  railroads,  is 
rapidly  conveying  them  to  remote  sections  of 
our  country.  Many  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  day,  particularly  reprints  of  foreign 
works,  are  issued  as  periodicals.  This  form, 
by  greatly  reducing  the  price,  insures  a  much 
more  extended  circulation,  than  they  could 
otherwise  obtain ;  for  many  persons,  whose 
limited  pecuniary  means  prevent  them  from 
purchasing  a  bound  volume,  are  easily  induced 
to  subscribe  for  a  work,  which  reaches  them 
in  weekly  or  monthly  numbers,  eacii  of  which 
costs  but  a  trifling  sum.  Thus,  by  great 
facilities  in  printing  and  in  distributing  them, 
such  publications,  as  well  as  vast  quantities  of 
newspapers  and  magazines,  arc  brought  to  the 
notice  of  an  almost  incalculable  number  of  rea- 
ders. Among  those  who  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  these  various  productions  of  the 
press,  are  many  members  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  and  they,  as  well  as  others,  must  be 
in  some  degree  influenced,  by  the  literary  food 
of  which  they  partake. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  be  well 
to  inquire,  what  the  popular  literature  of  the 
day  really  is;  and  how  far  it  is  calculated  to 
extend  useful  knowledge,  or  promote  the  true 
interests  of  those  conversant  with  it.  A  can- 
did examination  of  the  subject,  will,  I  think, 
result  in  convincing  every  serious  mind,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  publications,  which 
are  so  generally  diffused,  instead  of  containing 
healthful  nutriment  for  the  mind,  are  of  a  de- 
bilitating, and  some  of  them,  of  a  very  poison- 
ous nature.  Of  (breign  works,  many  of  the 
most  corrupting  are  reprinted  in  this  country. 
The  love  stories  of  England,  the  licentious 
novels  of  France,  and  the  transcendental  scep- 
ticism of  Germany,  are  thus  spread  through 
our  land.  Falsely  coloured  pictures  of  life, 
and  the  gloss  given  to  the  details  of  iniquity, 
cannot  fail  io  have  a  baneful  influence,  espe 


cially  upon  the  young.  What  is  sometimes 
called  transcendental  philosophy,  might  merely 
cause  astonishment  in  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
Js  he  vainly  attempts  to  comprehend  a  system 
of  confused  ideas,  unintelligibly  defined,  were 
t  not  for  the  fact,  that  in  many  of  the  writers 
of  that  school,  almost  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  clearly  discovered,  is  the  attempt  to  inva- 
lidate the  divine  character  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. Some  of  these  authors,  with  singular 
inconsistency,  profess  great  regard  for  Chris- 
tianity, while  they,  at  the  same  time,  charac- 
terize the  most  solemn  and  important  events 
recorded  in  the  Bible  as  mere  moral  tales. 
This,  tliey  appear  to  think,  is  fully  proved, 
when  they  show  that  some  of  these  events  are 
at  variance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature. 
They  seem,  however,  wholly  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  that  a  Power  so  infinite,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  conforming  in  beautiful  harmony  the 
whole  visible  creation,  to  laws  of  his  own 
making,  must  be  also  capable  of  suspending 
those  laws  at  His  pleasure.  But  why  should 
we  wonder  at  tlw  short-sightedness  of  the 
sceptic;  for  there  is,  and  there  can  be  no  con- 
sistent and  firm  basis  for  the  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  to  build  upon. 

Many  modern  writers,  not  only  of  Germany, 
but  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  involved 
themselves  and  their  readers,  in  inextricable 
labyrinths,  in  their  attempts  to  comprehend 
and  systematize  those  mysterious  operations 
of  Creative  power,  which  are  incomprehensible 
to  human  capacity.  The  all-wise  Creator  has 
bestowed  on  man  great  powers  of  research 
and  of  reasoning  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  they  can  never  go.  When  men,  elated 
by  their  own  supposed  acquirements,  endeavour 
to  investigate  the  "  secret  things  which  belong 
unto  the  Lord,"  they  only  make  their  own  im- 
potency  the  more  apparent.  "  Canst  tliou  by- 
searching  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out 
the  Almighty  to  perfection?" 

The  unwholesome  literature  of  the  age  is 
not,  however,  wholly  of  foreign  origin;  for 
many  writers  of  our  own  country  are  contri- 
buting their  full  share  to  the  flood  which  is 
overspreading  the  land.  The  magazines  and 
newspapers  teem  with  silly  tales  and  romances, 
together  with  a  mass  of  sickly  poetry,  which 
falls  very  far  below  the  true  standard,  both  as 
regards  poetic  merit  and  moral  tone.  All  this 
is  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst  of  our 
native  literature.  There  has  latterly  sprung 
up  among  us-  a  class  of  authors,  who,  besides 
their  contributions  to  light  literalvre,  make 
large  pretensions  as  moral  writers.  They 
seem  to  consider  themselves  far  in  advance  of 
all  contemporaries,  as  men  of  genius  and  as 
original  thinkers.  We  are  told  by  them,  that 
this  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of  moral  pro- 
gress, and  that  they  are  the  reformers,  who 
are  pushing  it  onward  I  They  claim  to  be 
heralds  of  new  principles,  which  are  speedily 
10  do  away  old  evils;  and  effectually  renovate, 
not  this  country  only,  but  the  world.  With 
all  existing  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  and 
indeed  with  all  recognised  principles,  many  of 
these  writers  are  at  war.  The  style  of  this 
warlare,  as  well  as  the  matter,  is  generally 
bad.  The  unfettered  thought,  upon  which 
they  found  much  of  their  claim  to  merit,  car- 
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ries  Ihem  far  aljove  the  reach  of  sober  sense. 
In  their  flights  of  fancy,  they  siring  together 
a  multitude  of  high-sounding  words,  which 
convey  no  very  clear  impression  of  any  thing  ; 
but  it  is  called  fine  writing — the  effusions  of 
luminous  minds!  The  writers  of  this  class, 
are  distinguished  for  attempts  at  ridiculing  a 
profession  of  religion,  and  for  a  frequent  and 
irreverent  use  of  the  sacred  name.  However 
original  in  their  views,  they  may  esteem  them- 
selves, they  are,  at  best,  but  poor  i(nitators  of 
the  rant  and  scepticism  so  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many. Bad,  as  many  things  among  us  un- 
questionably are,  if  such  leaders  in  the  work 
of  progress  should  succeed  in  modeling  the 
world  according  to  their  wish,  it  would  become 
far  more  corrupt  than  at  present. 

The  license  that  is  claimed  for  persons,  who 
have  obtained  notoriety  for  great  talents  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature,  is  truly  sur- 
prising. Such  writers  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
are  very  zealous  in  their  defence  of  what  are 
called  the  productions  of  genius;  and  the  idea 
(hat  persons  of  ordinary  capacity  should  ven- 
ture to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  emanations 
from  "  master  minds,"  is  held  up  to  ridicule. 
It  is  alleged,  that  men  of  great  abilities  must 
be  allowed,  by  the  very  "  charter  of  their 
genius,"  free  scope  for  its  exercise ;  and  the 
writings  of  some  of  the  celebrated  poets  and 
other  authors,  who  have  been  conspicuous  for 
the  licentious  and  infidel  character  of  their 
works,  are  the  especial  objects  of  eulogy. 
Thus,  a  reputation  for  genius,  which  is  often 
huilt  upon  a  very  slender  basis,  is  set  up  as  a 
shield  against  the  restraints  of  morality  and 
religion;  while  the  world  is  called  upon  to 
honour  the  memory  and  the  productions  of  men 
who  blasphemed  their  Creator,  and  inflicted 
incalculable  evil  upon  their  fellow-beings. 
Such  a  shield  is  not  only  held  up  by  the  frothy 
writers  referred  to,  but  the  community  at  large 
seems  too  ready  to  allow  the  mantle  of  genius 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  dangerous  charity.  Such  persons  as 
really  have  great  abilities,  can  more  exten- 
sively serve  their  Creator  and  their  fellow- 
men  ;  but  if  instead  of  this,  they  employ  their 
talents  in  ridiculing  religion,  and  in  e,\citing 
the  worst  passions  of  man's  nature,  they  incur 
the  greater  condemnation.  The  righteous 
Judge  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  In  his 
sight,  genius  can  be  no  palliation  for  sin,  nor 
should  it  be  in  the  estimation  of  man. 

Much  has  latterly  been  written  upon  what 
is  called  llie  beneficial  influence  of  the  penny 
press.  Il  is  said  that  cheap  newspapers,  by 
circulating  extensively  among  the  poorer 
classes,  enlighten  their  minds,  and  thus  make 
them  more  orderly  and  useful  citizens.  It  will 
hardly  be  questioned  that  such  consequences 
might  result  from  circulating  among  the  poor 
properly  conducted  papers.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted,  whether  such  eflects  have  followed 
the  introduction  of  cheap  newspapers.  In  this 
city,  at  least,  it  has  been  conspicuously  other- 
wise;  and  judging  of  the  future  by  tiie  past,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  merely  imparling 
information,  unaccompanied  by  a  right  tone  of 
moral  and  religious  feeling,  will  over  effec- 
tually reform  the  world,  or  any  portion  of  it. 
The  conductors  of  the  penny  press   have  loo 


seldom  maintained  a  high  moral  standard,  and 
they  have  been  very  cautious  in  opposing 
strong  popular  currents,  however  evil  their 
course.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  them  have 
distinguished  themselves,  by  ihe  sophistry  with 
which  they  attempt  to  give  the  colour  of  jus- 
tice to  the  most  wicked  and  lawless  trans- 
actions. Much  of  the  matter  contained  in 
these  papers  is  decidedly  of  a  corrupting  ten- 
dency,— being  detailed  accounts  of  crimes  and 
impurities  wholly  unfit  for  publicalion.  These 
objections  also  apply  in  some  degree  to  many 
of  the  larger  newspapers,  but  the  circulation 
of  these  being  more  limited,  and  among  a  dif- 
ferent class,  are  not  so  productive  of  injurious 
consequences. 

The  manner  in  which  small  papers  are  dis- 
tributed in  large  cities  is  also  a  serious  evil. 
This  is  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  boys,  who 
are  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  living  without 
being  apprenticed  to  any  useful  trade;  and  as 
many  of  them  are  orphans,  ihey  thus  grow  up 
to  manhood,  without  any  of  those  salutary  re- 
straints which  are  so  essential  in  early  life. 
Thus,  when  too  old  for  news-boys,  they  are 
without  trades  or  other  suitable  occupations; 
and  in  too  many  instances  prey  upon  the  pub- 
lic for  subsistence.  I  have  been  informed  by 
a  person  who  has  investigated  the  subject,  that 
in  the  fireman's  riots  and  other  outrages  which 
have  latterly  disturbed  and  disgraced  our  city, 
the  actors  have  been,  with  kw  exceptions,  per- 
sons on  the  verge  of  manhood,  who  grew  up 
as  carriers  for  the  penny  press.  Their  riot- 
ous conduct  is  not,  to  be  sure,  directly  charge- 
able to  the  character  of  that  press, — although, 
to  some  extent,  carriers  are  also  readers. 

There  is  a  class  of  publications,  of  a  very 
different  description  from  any  that  have  been 
referred  to,  respecting  which  Friends,  espe- 
cially, should  be  on  their  guard.  These  are 
called  religious;  and  they  certainly  do  treat  of 
the  most  serious  and  important  of  all  subjects  ; 
but  they  treat  of  it  in  a  manner  that  is  little 
calculated  to  forward  the  work  of  vital  religion 
in  the  heart.  It  is  important,  that  we  should 
not  be  deceived  by  names  or  pretensions  ;  for 
the  character  of  a  book  is  not  always  to  be 
judged  of  by  its  title.  I  remember,  on  one 
occasion,  taking  up  a  work  written  by  an 
English  clergyman,  called  "Death-bed  Con- 
versations." In  such  a  publication,  I  sup- 
posed the  reader  could  scarcely  fail  in  finding 
serious  and  instructive  lessons.  It  proved, 
however,  one  of  the  most  cold  and  heartless 
works  1  ever  attempted  to  peruse.  It  detailed 
the  efforts  of  the  clergyman  to  convince  dying 
men  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  tithes  ;  and 
of  the  importance  of  a  well  paid  ministry! 
There  are  many  publications  on  religious  sub- 
jects, which  form  part  of  the  popular  literature 
of  the  day,  which  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
away  the  mind  from  that  spiritual  work  in 
which  true  religion  consists.  Instead  of  direct- 
ing the  reader's  attention  to  liic  in-speaking 
voice  which  leads  into  all  truth,  a  variety  of 
outward  observances  arc  prominently  held  up 
to  view.  And  this  is  done  by  persons  who 
profess  to  support  His  doctrines,  who  cume  to 
ilo  away  types  and  shadows,  and  to  bring  men 
to  Himself— the  substance.  May  not  the  fall- 
ing  away  "  into  the  beggarly  elements,"  of 


some  who  had  a  birthright  among  Friends,  be 
traced,  in  measure,  to  the  too  free  circulation 
of  such  works  among  us? 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted,  that  so  much  of 
the  current  literature  of  the  age  is  of  an  ob- 
jectionable character;  and  that  it  is  so  gene- 
rally diffused  among  the  young.  Thus,  before 
their  minds  are  sufficiently  mature  to  detect 
the  sophistry  and  hollowness  of  much  that 
passes  for  profound  reasoning,  they  imbibe 
erroneous  views, — and  evil  conduct  lollows.  It 
is  therefore  the  duty  of  parents  to  guard  their 
children  as  much  as  possible  from  the  injurious 
publications  abroad.  Wholly  to  avoid  all  that 
are  improper  is  no  easy  task,  because  some- 
thing that  is  evil  is  often  mixed  with  much 
that  is  good.  But  amid  the  multitude  of  pub- 
lications, there  are  enough  to  answer  all  ne- 
cessary purposes,  which  ate  not  only  free  from 
corrupting  matter,  but  are  also  of  an  interesting 
and  instructive  character.  In  this  class  may  be 
included  "The  Friend,"  and  Friends'  Library. 
Of  the  latter,  more  than  one  instance  has 
come  to  my  knowledge,  in  which  it  has  been 
instrumental  in  arousing  the  mind  to  a  just 
sense  of  the  importance  of  religion,  and  of 
turning  it  to  the  alone  Source  of  safety  and 
strength.  I  fear  that  Friends  generally  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  importance  of 
such  publications,  nor  of  the  benefit  that  would 
result  to  Society  from  their  more  extensive  dif- 
fusion. The  youthful  mind  craves  food  ;  and 
if  that  which  is  wholesome  and  noiu'ishing  is 
not  provided,  it  will  find  access  to  that  which 
is  poisonous.  Those  persons  incur  a  fearful 
responsibility,  who  instead  of  furnishing  suit- 
able reading  themselves,  suffer  the  popular 
literature  of  the  day  to  be  introduced  into  their 
families,  teeming  as  it  does  with  licentious  fic- 
tions, spurious  morality,  and  infidel  philo- 
sophy. 

Steam. — The  amount  of  work  now  done  by 
machinery,  moved  by  steam,  in  England,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  that  of  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  millions  of  men 
by  direct  labour. — Late  Paper. 

From  tlie  Presbyterian. 
OUR  HOME  IS  NOT  HERE. 

BY  PROFESSOR  J.  SAUNDEUSON. 


This  life  is  an  arrow  that  fleets  to  its  go^l, 
Our  days  lilie  a  river  to  Time's  ocean  roll, 
Like  the  grass,  we  arc  witliercd,  liiie  autumn  leaves 

sere. 
To  tlie  grave  we  are  hastening,  onr  liome  is  not  Iteic. 

The  infant  tliat  lauglis  in  the  dawn  of  its  pride, 
Liiic  stars  that  may  twinkle  while  clouds  o'er  them 

glide. 
Doth   but  smile  through  a  veil  that  is  moist  with  a 

tear. 
For  even  infancy  wliiepers,  our  liome  is  not  liere. 

The  child,  like  tlie  primrose,  ephemeral  and  frail, 
Ere  yet  in  its  blooming  is  laid  in  the  vale, 
Tims  a  presage  presenting  instructive  and  clear, 
Like  the  Howcr  that  is  fading,  our  liome  is  not  liere. 

The  youth,  like  the  cedar  just  spreading  its  plume, 

In  vigour  and  beauty  goes  down  to  tlie  tomb. 

And  the  bride  like   the  bay-trcc,  whoso  bright  bios- 

soms  cheer, 
But  rei)eats  the  tad  lesson,  our  home  is  not  here. 
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The  strong  frame  of  inanhood,  the  oak  tliat  has  borne 
The  storms  of  probation,  is  shattered  and  torn  ; 
Like  the  aspen,  the  wicked  is  trembling  with  fear. 
As  the  judgment  reminds  him  our  home  is  not  here. 

And    age,  slow  and  faltering,  with  locks  hoar  and 

grey. 
In  feebleness  murmurs,  we're  passing  away ; 
While  with  summons  of  power  like  the  voice  of  a 

seer, 
Death  inforces  the  warning,  our  home  is  not  here.' 

The  world  is  but  transient,  and  time  marks  his  flight. 
The  day,  it  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night; 
For,  like  Israel,  we're  passing  a  wilderness  drear. 
To  the  mansions  of  promise — our  home  is  not  here. 

Then,  while  on  our  journey,  O  may  we  prepare 
Our  lips  lor  that  anthem,  the  blest  warble  there. 
And  in  spirit  rejoice,  as  the  hour  shall  draw  near. 
That  on  earth  we  are  pilgrims,  our  home  is  not  here. 
Euphradean  Institute,  Phila.,  1843. 


For  •■  The  Friend." 
DESPONDENCY. 
There  is  a  sickness  of  the  very  heart 

When  the  sun's  light  and   moon  and  stars  seem 
darkened; 
When  memories  of  pleasant  days  depart, 
And  Hope's  sweet  music,  to  which  once  we  heark. 

ened 
nraptured  with  its  promise — breathes  despair; 
When  the  heart  tries  in  vain  the  sollening  prayer, — 
Like  empty  clouds  returning  alter  rain; 

When  dearest  friends  upon  us  coldly  stare. 
And  even  childhood's  laughter  gives  us  pain. 

There  is  such  sickness; — is  there  not  a  balm? 
Oh  I  tell  us,  ye,  who  read  aright  the  page 

Of  your  own  hearts;— say,  whence  the  holy  calm. 
Ye  feel  ?   'Tis  His  whose  voice  stilled  Ocean's  rage ; 
Come  unto  Him, — He  will  all  fears,  all  woes  as- 
suage. M. 

For"Tlle  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  166.) 

"A  gospel  minister  relates,  that  in  ihe 
course  of  his  travels  in  America,  a  cavilling 
physician  denied  that  the  Divine  Light  and 
Spirit  was  in  every  one;  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  not  in  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
present.  '  Whereupon,'  said  he,  '  I  called  an 
Indian  to  us,  and  asked  him,  whether  or  no, 
when  he  did  lie,  or  do  wrong  to  any  one, 
there  was  not  something  in  him  that  did  re- 
prove him  for  it?  He  said  there  was  such  a 
thing  in  him,  that  did  so  reprove  him  ;  and  he 
was  ashamed,  when  he  had  done  wrong  or 
spoken  wrong.'  " — G.  Fox^s  Journal. 

"  An  Indian  related,  that  iiaving  got  some 
money,  he  was,  on  his  way  home,  tempted  to 
stop  at  a  tavern  and  buy  some  rum  ;  but,  said 
he,  pointing  to  his  breast,  '  I  have  a  good  boy 
and  a  bad  boy  here ;  and  the  good  boy  say, 
John  don't  you  stop  there.  The  bad  boy  say, 
Poh  !  John,  never  mind,  you  love  a  good  dram. 
The  good  boy  say,  No,  John!  you  know  what 
a  fool  you  made  yourself,  when  you  got  drunk 
there  before  ;  don't  do  so  again.  When  I  come 
to  the  tavern,  the  bad  boy  say,  Come,  John, 
take  one  dram  ;  it  won't  hurt  you.  The  good 
boy  say,  No,  John,  if  you  take  one  dram,  then 
you  take  another.  Then  I  don't  know  what 
to  do,  and  the  good  boy  say,  Run,  John,  hard 
as  you  can.  So  I  run  away ;  and  then  be 
sure,  I  feel  very  glad.'  " 

After  relating  the  above  anecdotes  and  many 


others,  George  Uillwyn  adds, — "  Such  moni- 
tory checks  as  are  here  recited,  appear  distinct 
from  volition  and  reflection.  Many,  mistaking 
them  for  the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind, 
entirely  slight  them;  though  they  cannot  be 
accounted  ibr  on  that  ground;  it  being  indeed 
absurd  to  suppose  that  human  nature,  depraved 
as  it  is,  counteracts  its  own  propensities  ;  and 
still  more  so,  to  impute  to  it  such  a  predic- 
tive power,  as  some  of  these  instances  evince. 
Those  who  believe  that  all  mankind  are 
equally  the  objects  of  Divine  benevolence, 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  that 
'  true  Light  which  enliglilenelh  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,'  John  i.  9,  all 
such  intimations  as  tend  to  preserve  us  from 
evil,  and  to  increase  our  dependence  on  the 
providential  care  of  the  gracious  Author  of 
our  being,  '  the  Father  of  lights  and  of  spi- 
rits,' over  us." 

Of  the  beneficial  influence  of  fear  in  keeping 
in  chock  the  fiercer  passions,  whether  in  man 
or  beast,  George  Dillwyn  gives  the  following 
illustration.  "  We  have  somewhere  an  ac- 
count of  an  invaded  country,  perhaps  Holland, 
where  the  dykes  were  cut,  and  the  land  inun- 
dated, to  prevent  Ihe  approach  of  the  enemv. 
The  conflu.x  of  water  gradually  chased  the 
diflerent  kinds  of  creatures  together,  to  a 
mound  of  earth,  lapering  like  a  cone  to  its 
point,  where  cats,  rats,  mice,  and  other  natural 
enemies,  met,  disarmed  of  iheir  several  anti- 
pathies, by  the  common  danger;  aflbrding 
pretty  strong  presumptive  proof,  that  if  the  in- 
vaders and  defenders  of  the  country  had  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  similar  situation,  and  all  likely 
to  perish,  they  would  have  been  as  little  dis- 
posed to  hurt  each  other  as  these  cats  and  rats 
were.  The  great  plague  in  London  had  nearly 
the  same  effect.  The  inhabitants  showed  no 
disposition  to  disturb  the  government  during 
its  prevalence;  and  we  may  suppose  if  the 
nation  had  then  been  on  the  eve  of  a  war,  it 
would  have  been  but  a  poor  time  to  beat  up  for 
volunteers, — there  would  have  been  but  little 
inclination  among  them  to  enlist  in  the  ser- 
vice." 

The  following  anecdote  closes  our  quota- 
tions from  George  Dillwyn's  Reflections, 
which  we  have  drawn  on  rather  largely, 
partly  to  exemplify  his  aptitude  at  illustration, 
and  partly  because  of  the  anecdotes  them- 
selves. 

"  A  quarrel  between  near  friends  is,  in 
itself,  a  serious  evil ;  but  if  once  known  to  be 
discovered  by  others,  may  not  unfitly  be  com- 
pared to  a  breach  in  a  dam,  which,  the  wider 
it  grows,  the  more  difficult  it  is  of  repair;  for 
the  parties  are  then  exposed  to  the  temptation 
of  justifying  themselves,  and  criminating  each 
other  apart ;  and  this,  as  it  commonly  increases 
both  cause  and  effect,  may  render  a  sincere 
reconciliation  between  them  neatly  impossible. 
The  danger  of  such  differences,  and  suffering 
them  to  spread  by  exposure,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  well  authenticated  anecdote. 
A  person  finding  a  hole  made  by  a  musk-rat 
in  the  bank  of  his  meadow,  sent  for  a  ditcher 
to  mend  it,  and  on  asking  what  it  would  cost, 
was  answered,  'a  dollar.'  This  the  owner 
thought  so  unreasonable  a  demand,  for  what 
appeared  to  be  only  an  hour's  work,  that  he 


refused  to  comply ;  and  the  man  being  offended, 
went  away.  The  aperture  increasing,  he  was 
sent  for  again,  the  owner  telling  him,  that 
though  a  dollar  seemed  too  much,  he  mitrht 
go  to  work.  'Nay,'  said  the  workman,"^' I 
cannot  undertake  the  job  now,  for  less  than 
two.'  The  owner,  still  more  ve.\ed,  deter- 
mined to  give  no  such  price;  however,  by  the 
next  day,  a  breach  in  the  bank  had  taken 
place,  and  as  no  other  person  that  understood 
the  business  could  be  found,  the  same  ditcher 
was  set  to  work  on  his  own  terms  :  and  for 
stopping  the  gap,  which  at  first  would  have 
cost  but  one  dollar,  received  upwards  of  fifty. 
So  true  it  is,  in  many  cases,  that  delays  are 
dangerous." 

George  Dillwyn  was  much  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Indian  natives  of  this  coun- 
try, and  at  times  felt  his  mind  drawn 
towards  them  in  that  love,  which  persuaded 
him  there  was  that  in  Ihem  to  which  the 
Gospel  might  be  preached.  Ho  had  divers 
interesting  religious  conversations  with  a  de- 
putation of  Cherokees  who  visited  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  First  month,  1192.  These 
Indians  were  seven  in  mmiber,  six  males  and 
one  female.  The  chief  man  among  them  was 
Nehetooyah,  or  the  '  Bloody  Fellow;"  and  he 
appears  to  have  done  all  the  public  speaking 
on  their  behalf.  This  being  the  first  oppor- 
tunity Friends  had  ever  obtained  of  showing 
kindness  to  the  members  of  this  distant  tribe, 
Ihey  were  anxious  to  treat  ihem  wilh  suitable 
hospitality  and  attention.  On  the  29th  of  the 
First  month,  the  male  part  of  the  delegation, 
with  an  interpreter,  were  by  invitation  at  the 
house  of  Isaac  Zane,  and  appeared  much  gra- 
tified with  examining  a  terrestrial  globe,  wliich 
was  shown  them,  particularly  when  the  place 
of  their  own  homes  was  pointed  out  on  it,  and 
the  route  they  had  travelled  to  Philadelphia. 
After  listening  to  what  was  lold  them  relative 
to  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  other  matters  of 
a  kindred  nature,  Nehetooyah,  in  a  very  pa- 
thetic tone  of  voice,  gave  utterance  to  a  short 
speech.  He  first  adverted  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  while  people  had  over 
their  red  brethren  in  knowledge.  He  then 
added  an  expression  of  surprise,  that  notwith- 
standing the  white  men  knew  that  the  Great 
Spirit  made  all,  and  provided  for  all  his  child- 
ren, they  should  treat  tlie  red  men  so  unfairly. 
He  spoke  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  whiles, 
— their  growth, — and  how  Ihey  had  driven 
the  Indians  from  their  possessions  wiihout 
compensation.  As  he  had  travelled  through 
the  country,  he  had  seen  the  fine  houses, 
which  the  white  men  had  erected  on  the  lands 
they  had  taken  from  the  red  men  ; — and  yet 
they  were  not  satisfied,  but  coveted  the  little 
the  red  men  still  held.  He  ended  with  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  this  could  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  mind  of  the  Great  Spirit. 

On  Second  month  2d,  the  Indians  being 
again  at  the  house  of  Isaac  Zane,  they  were 
met  by  George  Dillwyn,  JIary  Ridgway  and 
Jane  Watson.  On  this  occasion  these  Friends 
addressed  them  by  way  of  religious  counsel. 
They  spoke  on  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Being, 
the  inward  workings  of  his  Grace  and  Good 
Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all,  to  restrain  them 
from  doing  evil ;  the  depcndance  of  all  on  him 
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for  life,  health  and  every  blessing;  and  pressed 
the  conclusion,  that  as  all  were  children  of  one 
common  Father,  they  were  bound  to  love  one 
another  and  to  live  in  peace.  One  of  them 
addressing  the  Indians,  said,  "  As  any  one  of 
you  would  be  grieved  to  observe  quarrelling 
and  fighting  among  your  children,  so  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  displeased  with  whatever 
interrupts  the  harmony  that  should  always 
subsist  among  his  children  in  the  great  family 
of  mankind."  During  the  course  of  the  reli- 
gious conversation,  the  Indians  were  told  of  a 
red  brother  name  "  The  Guerre,"  who  had 
once  been  a  great  warrior,  but  having  been 
convinced  of  the  evil  of  contention  and  war, 
had  become  a  man  of  peace.  He  was  one 
who  attended  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  in  1762, 
and  the  change  in  his  sentiments  being  known, 
he  was  inquired  of  as  to  the  cause.  Laying  a 
hand  on  his  breast,  and  looking  upward  with 
a  reverent  expression,  he  said,  "  The  Great 
Being  has  made  it  known  to  my  heart,  that  he 
did  not  make  men  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
one  another." 

When  George  DiUwyn  and  his  two  female 
friends  had  fully  expressed  what  was  on  their 
minds,  the  Indians  requested  time  to  deliberate 
on  a  suitable  answer  to  such  important  advice 
as  they  had  heard;  and  proposed  that  the 
Friends  should  meet  them  at  the  same  house 
on  the  evening  of  the  following  day.  On  that 
occasion.  Second  month  3d,  Nehetooyah  spoke 
to  the  following  import :  "  What  we  have 
heard  from  you^  has  opened  our  eyes  and  our 
hearts.  We  feel  very  grateful  for  the  concern 
and  love  which  our  brothers  and  sisters  have 
shown  for  the  red  people,  and  the  pains  they 
have  taken  to  bring  them  more  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Great  Spirit  above,  and  to  make  them 
acquainted  with  his  will.  In  all  the  places 
we  have  visited,  we  never  heard  any  thing 
that  opened  our  hearts  so  much.  We  did  not 
believe  that  any  woman  could  say  such  wise 
things  as  our  sisters  have  said  to  us.  Bui 
when  we  consider  that  from  women  came  all 
men,  we  cannot  vvonder  that  they  should  be 
as  wise  as  we."  He  then  promised  they 
would  carry  vvhat  they  had  heard  in  their 
hearts,  and  tell  it  to  the  red  people  in  their 
own  country.  He  said  their  fathers  had  told 
them  the  white  men  were  wiser  than  the  red 
men,  because  they  had  been  able  to  read  the 
Book  which  the  Great  Spirit  had  given  them; 
and  then  added,  "  but  we  think  he  takes  care 
of  red  men,  who  are  his  children,  too.  We 
were  told  by  our  fathers  to  look  up  to  the 
Great  Spirit  above,  when  we  were  in  distress, 
and  he  would  help  us." 

The  next  day,  Second  month  4th,  they 
visited  William  Waring's  school,  and  had  the 
various  changes  of  the  moon,  and  the  cause  of 
eclipses,  explained  to  them.  They  were  deeply 
interested,  and  as  they  seemed  to  set  a  very 
hitrh  estimate  on  such  knowledge,  the  Friends 
took  occasion  to  inform  them,  that  they  con- 
sidered all  such  things  of  less  importance  than 
goodness  of  heart. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th,  George  Dillwyn 
and  others  being  present,  the  Indians  were 
asked  if  they  had  ever  heard  of  William  Pcnn, 
or  brother  Onas,  as  the  northern  Indians  called 
him.     They  replied  they  had  not;  but  ihey 


thought  it  likely  their  fathers  might  have. 
The  principle  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  re- 
spect to  war  was  more  fully  unfolded  to  them; 
and  they  wore  informed  that  its  consistent 
members  would  not  undertake  to  defend  them- 
selves; and  that  this  was  so  far  from  generally 
provoking  abuse,  that  they  had  been  often 
permitted  during  the  late  war  to  pass  through 
both  armies  without  molestation.  Oneof  Ne- 
helooyah's  speeches  during  this  evening  was 
this:  ""The  life  of  all  men  is  given  by  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  life  to  every  one  is  allowed 
but  for  a  short  time.  There  are  many  ways 
by  which  it  may  be  taken  from  us  when  the 
Great  Spirit  pleases,  without  our  killing  one 
another.  This  killing,  1  believe,  would  all 
cease,  if  people  would  all  love  each  other,  and 
live  according  to  the  mind  of  the  Great  Spirit." 

Of  George  Dillwyn's  labours  in  England, 
Samuel  Scott  in  his  Diary  has  several  notices. 
He  says  :  "  In  the  course  of  the  present  week, 
I  received  a  proof  of  a  few  words  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  ministry,  and  as  apples  of  gold, 
set  in  pictures  of  silver;  for  at  a  sitting  at  T. 
B.'s,  our  beloved  friend  George  Dillwyn  es- 
pressing  only  the  following,  '  In  my  Feather's 
house  are  many  mansions;'  'I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you.'  There  appeared  more  of  a 
ministry  in  them,  to  myself  at  least,  than 
sometimes  in  a  multitude  of  words." 

Of  the  nature  of  G.  D.'s  ministry,  the  same 
author  says  :  "  By  his  late  extensive  labours 
amongst  us,  he  has  shown  the  proofs  of  an 
evangelical  ministry;  as  a  skilful  workman, 
rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth,  not  seeking 
to  gather  the  people  to  any  thing  of  man,  but 
to  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  gift  of 
God  ;  '  the  mystery  hid  from  ages  and  gene- 
rations ;'  '  Christ  in  them  the  hope  of  glory,'  " 

George  Dillwyn  being  at  meeting  at  Lon- 
don, Twelfth  month  2d,  1788,  after  labouring 
to  comfort  the  poor  in  spirit,  spoke  of  those 
who  were  really  spiritually  poor,  blind,  naked 
and  starving,  and  yet  either  knew  it  not,  or 
were  too  indolent  to  seek  to  attain  a  better 
condition;  he  then  energetically  exclaimed, 
"There  are  some  people  who  are  poor,  and 
yet  will  neither  work  nor  beg;  such  are  a  bur- 
den to  the  community!" 

About  a  year  after,  at  the  same  place, 
speaking  of  the  constant  dependence  of  the 
followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  on  him  for  direc- 
tion in  all  their  movements,  he  snid  :  "  From 
the  true  shcepfold,  as  described  by  our  Lord, 
the  sheep  went  not  forth  of  themselves.  The 
Lord  put  them  forth,  and   went  before  them." 

(To  bu  continued.) 


For"  TlicFriend." 

THE  SHELTER. 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  Report  of  the 
Managers  of  "The  Shelter,"  published  in 
"The  Friend"  last  week;  and  heartily  wish 
ihem  and  the  immediate  caretakers  of  the  chil- 
dren, good  speed  in  their  humane  and  Chris- 
tian labours.  It  certainly  ranks  among  those 
benevolent  institutions,  which,  conducted  with 
a  single  eye  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  objects, 
and  the  discharge  of  religious  duty,  wc  may 
hope  will  receive  the  Divine  blessing.  In 
slavcholding  states  there  are  traffickers  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  men,  who  do  not  hesitate 


to  take  the  tender  infant  from  the  bosom  of  its 
fond  mother,  sell  her  to  go  into  a  distant  part 
of  the  States  where  she  may  never  again  see 
or  know  her  child,  while  it  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  stranger,  to  feed  and  rear  it  as  one 
of  the  brute  creation,  until  it  is  fit  for  the  mar- 
ket, like  the  agonized  parent.  But  the  cup  of 
such  Amorites  will  finally  be  filled  up,  and  the 
Lojd  will  assui'edly  plead  the  cause  of  his 
abused  and  cruelly  treated  heritage.  To  be 
employed,  like  angels  of  mercy,  iu  saving  the 
descendants  of  Africa's  children,  from  the  cor- 
ruptions and  sources  of  degradation,  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  especially  in  the  suburbs 
of  large  cities,  is  a  righteOi,-,j>vork  ;  and  by  it 
hundreds  may  be  educated  and  prepared,  to 
extend  the  blessing  of  an  enlightened  and  reli- 
gious  culture  to  their  fellows,  as  they  shall 
emerge  from  the  pit  of  slavery  and  pollution 
into  which  the  abominable  system  plunges 
thousands  of  its  victims. 

There  is  scarcely  any  project  by  which  the 
destitute  and  neglected,  can  be  so  effectually 
lifted  out  of  the  depraved  condition  into  which 
they  are  sunk,  as  by  a  coui'se  of  tutoring  un- 
der the  charge  of  pious,  conscientious  females. 
It  must  give  a  direction  to  the  views,  affections 
and  inclinations  of  their  pupils,  that  may  not 
only  fit  them  to  go  forth  as  ministers  of  good 
to  their  brethren  and  sisters,  imparting  to  them 
the  excellent  sentiments  which  they  have  been 
taught,  and  dispensing  the  light  of  a  virtuous 
and  steady  example;  but  it  may,  by  bringing 
them  to  love  and  obey  the  Grace  of  God,  be 
the  means  in  the  Divine  hand  of  saving  souls. 

If  a  few  spirited  young  men  would  apply  to  all 
the  members  of  our  Society  in  this  city,  lor  an- 
nual subscriptions  of  one  dollar  and  upwards 
as  each  person  would  choose,  there  would  sui'e- 
ly  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  permanent  in- 
come, sufficient  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the 
institution.  Many  would  contribute  if  called 
on,  who  probably  will  not  find  it  convenient  to 
visit  the  treasurer  for  that  purpose.  We  need 
not  be  afraid  of  extending  too  widely  or  too 
pi'ofusely  the  benefits  of  a  good  education  to 
the  poor  and  abandoned  children,  who  are 
living  very  much  in  the  street,  and  conti'acting 
evil  habits  and  diffusing  them  by  their  bad 
conduct ;  and  who,  if  not  snatched  as  brands 
from  the  burning,  will  become  the  pests  of  so- 
ciety. And  if  in  giving  to  such  objects  we 
keep  in  view  the  precept,  not  to  let  the  left 
hand  know  what  the  right  hand  doeth,  we  shall 
not  be  deterred  from  contributing  our  mite, 
because  it  is  not  published  to  the  world,  and 
our  reward  does  not  come  from  thence. 


Pride  Contrasted  with  Humility. 

What  a  source  of  continual  trouble  is  pride  ! 
It  excludes  us  from  the  choicest  pleasures  of 
life,  and  appears  to  make  ns  beings  of  uncer- 
tainty ;  it  dries  up  all  the  refreshing  springs 
which  might  fertilize  our  paths,  and  renders 
life  an  arid  waste — a  wilderness  of  woe. 

The  greater  portion  of  human  misery  may 
be  traced  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  this 
turbid  fountain.  Tyranny,  bloodshed,  and 
oppression,  with  a  multitude  of  attendant  evils, 
arc  the  productions  of  this  monster  of  human 
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frailly,  and  parent  of  almost  every  crime. 
Hence,  as  a  physician  finds  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  remove  the  cause  of  diseases, 
before  a  cure  of  them  can  be  radically  effect- 
ed ;  so  the  greatest  need  is  suggested  of  using 
all  diligence  in  our  endeavours  to  remove  this 
main  cause  of  human  woe  and  misery,  Pride, 
by  which  means  our  greatest  temporal  afflic- 
tions are  taken  out  of  the  way.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  how  is  it  to  be  removed?  VVe  see 
the  necessity  of  its  removal,  but  of  ourselves 
cannot  effect  it.  The  only  way  is,  to  submit 
ourselves  as  we  are,  to  the  great  Physician  of 
value,  under  a  consciousness  of  our  need,  re- 
membering according  to  His  declaration,  "  that 
it  is  not  the  whole  but  the  sick  that  require  a 
physician ;"  and  with  strict  attention  to  the 
prescriptions  of  this  great  Physician,  and  a 
continual  willingness  to  take  those  bitter 
draughts,  which  are  necessary  for  our  reco- 
very^  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of  all 
our  woe  will  gradually  vanish  away,  and  that 
health  and  peace  will  eventually  be  obtained. 
Should  this  be  neglected,  and  pride  continue  in 
any  unimpaired,  the  most  fearful  forebodings 
of  evil  await  them.  The  dread  and  impervi- 
ous future,  is  a  dark,  and  unfathomable  abyss 
before  them,  and  there  is  a  fearful  liability  in 
their  view  of  uncontrolled  contingencies,  till 
they  may  sink  away  forever  under  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  wise  saying,  "  Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 
fall." 

Humility  on  the  other  hand,  unfolds  all  that 
is  to  be  permanently  enjoyed  to  our  experience. 
It  leads  us  into  paths  of  peace,  prosperity,  and 
success  ;  and  when  we  are  favoured  to  attain 
this  safe  and  happy  slate  (o  dwell  long  enough 
in  it,  and  a  life  of  holiness  is  adopted,  without 
which,  no  man  can  see  God — the  clouds  which 
seemed  to  enshroud  the  future  clear  away — at 
times  pleasing  prospects  are  presented  to  our 
spiritual  view,  which  e.xtcnd  much  farther  than 
the  eye  can  reach ;  and  we  find  ibis  language 
of  the  prophet  beautifully  verified  in  our  expe- 
rience, "  The  work  of  righteausness  shall  be 
peace  ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  forever."    (Isa.  iii.  7.) 

Pride  confines  our  most  refined  enjoyments, 
and  true  prosperity  from  us  ;  but  humility  dis- 
closes them  all,  and  yields  them  for  our  com- 
fort. 


before  God,  leads  to  visit  the  fatherless,  wid- 
ows, strangers,  and  keeps  from  the  spots  of 
the  world.  This  religion  is  above  all  the  de- 
filed, spoiled  religions  in  the  world,  that  keep 
not  from  defilements  and  spots,  but  leave  their 
professors  impure,  below,  and  spotted,  whose 
fatherless  widows  and  strangers  beg  up  and 
down  the  streets." 

Many  are  the  dilTiculiies  and  trials  through 
which  lies  our  passage  to  rest:  and  that,  Ihe 
souls  of  a  remnant  know  right  well.  Yet  with 
equal  certainty  have  they  to  rejoice  in  All-suf- 
ficiency. The  main  and  proper  business  of 
every  traveller,  who  would  succeed  in  his 
journey,  is  to  keep  close  to  his  Guide,  whether 
the  road  be  joyous  or  more  afflicting.  Some- 
times by  endeavouring  to  take  a  shorter,  and 
at  other  times  an  easier  path,  people  have  in- 
sensibly wandered  away  ;  and  gone  on  with- 
out going  forwards,  and  their  mistake  has  been 
fatal. 

I  am  poor  and  worthless  at  the  present  time  : 
yet  I  see  a  wisdom  unutterable  in  the  most 
stripping  seasons  which  are  allotted,  when  we 
sit  alone  and  hold  our  peace  ;  for  our  houses 
would  never  be  so  carefully  swept  and  search- 
ed, if  we  had  the  "Ten  pieces  of  silver"  in 
constant  possession  and  view. — Fotliergill. 


TH^  FRIEND. 


SECOND  MONTH  19,  1848. 


For"  Tlje  Friend." 

True  Religion. 

In  rending  the  journal  of  George  Fo.\,  I  met 
with  the  following,  which  seemed  to  comprise 
so  much,  and  in  so  few  words,  that  it  might 
be  deemed  worthy  of  circulation  through  "  The 
Friend."  W.  P.  T. 

"  True  religion  is  the  true  rule  and  right 
way  of  serving  God.  And  religion  is  a  pure 
stream  of  righteousness  flowing  from  the  im- 
age of  God,  and  is  the  light  and  power  of  God 
pfanted  in  the  heart  and  mind  by  the  law  of 
life,  which  bringeth  the  soul,  mind,  spirit  and 
body  to  be  conformable  to  God,  the  Father  of 
Spirits,  and  to  Christ ;  so  that  they  come  to 
have  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  with  all  his  holy  angels  and  saints. 

"  This  religion  is'pure'from  above,  undefiled 


We  learn  that  our  ancient  and  beloved 
Friend  RIf.ucy  Ellis,  laid  down  her  life  in 
peace,  on  Fourth-day,  the  9lh  instant,  at  Iter 
residence  at  Muncy,  Pa.  Had  she  lived  until 
the  \2\h,  she  would  have  completed  her  eigh- 
ty-seventh year.  Her  last  indisposition  was 
short,  though  she  had  been  declining  for  some 
time.  Her  remains  were  interred  on  the  fol- 
lowing First-day.  This  dear  Friend  was  ac- 
knowtedged  as  a  minister  in  the  year  1800; 
and  for  more  than  half  a  century  her  house 
and  her  heart  were  open  to  her  friends. 

PURITANS— FRIENDS. 

During  the  last  6  or  8  weeks,  we  have  heard 
from  time  to  time  that  a  controversy  was  be- 
in"  waced  amongst  certain  correspondents  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  relative 
to  the  persecution  of  Friends  in  New  England 
by  the  Puritans.  We  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  perusing  any  of 
the  various  essays  of  those  who  have  partici 
pated  in  the  controversy,  with  the  exception  of 
one  forwarded  us  by  a  valued  friend  for  inser- 
tion in  our  paper.  As  this  would  not  by  itsell 
be  clearly  understood  without  some  explana- 
tion of  the  positions  taken  by  previous  writers, 
we  have  delayed  its  publication,  in  hope,  that 
through  the  kindness  of  some  of  our  friends 
we  m^ight  have  access  to  all  that  has  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  on  this  subject. 
In  connection  with  this,  we  may  remark, 
that  all  the  attacks  on  the  proceedings  of  our 
early  Friends  in  New  England,  and  all  the 
attempts  at  justifying  the  actions  of  their  per- 


secutors which  we  have  seen,  have  evidently 
emanated  from  men  who  had  not  made  them- 
selves thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subject 
on  which  they  wrote.  They  have  gathered 
up  the  stories  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  other  kin- 
dred spirits,  written  from  ^0  to  50  years  after 
the  events  they  were  intended  to  illustrate  took 
place,  but  have  neglected  to  examine  the  origi- 
nal accounts,  still  extant.  Cotton  Mather 
wrote  in  a  day,  in  which  the  doings  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  venerated,  nay  almost  idolized 
by  him,  needed  some  justification,  which  the 
records  of  history  could  not  furnish.  He 
wished,  if  not  entirely  to  justify,  at  least  to 
palliate  their  conduct  towards  the  Quakers. 
For  this  purpose  he  collected  together  tradi- 
tional reports,  real  incidents,  narratives  of  the 
wild  and  wicked  actions  of  individuals  \jho 
were  neither  members  among  Friends,  nor 
ever  had  been  acknowledged  as  such,  and  from 
these  he  managed  to  produce  a  caricature  of 
Quakerism,  which  if  he  believed  it  to  be  a  true 
picture,  no  doubt  prevented  his  feeling  sympa- 
thy with  the  oppressed,  or  honest  condemna- 
tion of  the  oppressors.  The  writers  of  the 
present  day,  who,  by  repeating  his  stories  give 
currency  to  them  as  part  of  the  legitimate  his- 
tory of  that  time,  ought  at  least  carellilly  to 
examine  the  subject  for  themselves.  The  wild 
actions  recorded  by  Mather,  whether  really 
performed  by  any  acknowledged  by  the  Socie- 
ty of  Friends  as  its  members,  or  by  those  who 
had  no  connection  with  it,  followed  the  first 
persecution  of  the  Quakers  by  the  Pilgrim  fa- 
thers, and  therefore  could  not  have  produced 
it.  The  attacks  made  on  the  reputation  of 
our  forefathers,  have  been  desultory,  and  the 
essays  in  their  defence,  have  borne  too  much 
of  a  similar  character.  It  is  time,  however, 
that  the  whole  subject  should  be  thoroughly 
canvassed,  and  the  truth  of  history  rescued 
from  amidst  the  inventions  of  malice,  and  the 
misrepresentations  of  prejudice  and  ignorance. 
The  Society  of  Friends  has  the  means  in  its 
power.  Copies  of  the  official  docimienls  con- 
nected with  the  persecutions  still  exist,  in  the 
accounts  which  the  sufferers  and  their  friends 
published  at  the  time,  and  many  of  Ihem  are 
recorded  in  Hazard's  Collection  of  State  Pa- 
pers. We  have  also  the  defence  which  the 
colonists  made  at  different  periods,  to  justify 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  in 
that  of  the  king  of  England.  From  these 
sources  of  information,  we  can  come  at  the 
truth.  The  reading  world  generally  knows 
nothing  of  the  many  pamphlets,  issued  at  the 
tiiTie,  giving  copious  statements  of  facts, — pam- 
[ihlels  which  still  exist  in  our  libraries. 

To  enter  into  the  controversy  eflectually, 
we  must  go  into  it  systematically.  The  law 
of  Massachusetts  against  the  Anabaptists  made 
in  1044,  and  that  against  Heresy  and  Error, 
which  is  dated  in  1646, — both  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  Hazard,  are 
important  documents,  selling  forth  in  charac- 
ters too  legible  to  be  misunderstood,  the  bigot- 
ry and  intolerance  of  the  Puritans.  A  short 
glimpse  might  be  given  of  the  rigour  exercised 
towards  the  Anabaptists,  and  an  allusion  to 
that  cruel  superstition  which  haunted  them, 
and  from  which  as  a  legitimate  birth,  sprang 
the  witchcraft  delusion,  with  its  horrible  scenes 
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of  legalized  murder.  The  law  of  1646  which  i 
amongst  others,  decrees  to  banishment  the  op- 
posers  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  and  the  deni-i 
ers  of  the  lawfulness  of  war,  is  worthy  of 
especial  note,  inasmuch  as  it  was  by  virtue  of 
its  enactments  that  the  first  Friends  were  ban- 
ished. It  was  in  the  Fifth  month,  1656,  that 
the  ship  Swallow,  from  Barbadoes,  came  into 
the  port  of  Boston,  with  Anne  Austin  and  Mary 
Fisher,  two  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  on 
board, — women  of  religious  character  and  re- 
spectable connections.  At  that  time  no  Friend 
had  ever  set  foot  on  this  portion  of  the  West- 
ern continent,  and  therefore  no  offence  could 
have  been  given  by  them  to  the  magistracy, 
either  by  contumacy,  or  other  disorderly  beha- 
viour. Information  was  given  to  the  alarmed 
Puritans  that  two  women,  freighted  with  here- 
sy, were  on  board  the  ship  in  the  harbour,  and 
as  Governor  Endicott  was  absent,  deputy  Bel- 
lingham  displayed  great  activity  in  defending 
the° faith  of  the  colonists.  The  documents  still 
extant  prove  that  these  women  were  not  allow- 
ed to  land,  until  taken  by  force  to  a  prison  ; 
and  that  if  they  did  make  any  disturbance,  it 
■was  only  by  preaching  Christ  to  the  people  out 
of  the  prison  windows,  convincing  them  of  sin, 
and  awakening  them  to  repentance.  Tiie  or- 
der of  counsel  banishing  these  two,  makes  no 
charge  against  them  but  for  their  religious 
opinions.  This  order  is  preserved  in  many  of 
the  pamphlets  of  that  day,  and  is  itself  a  refu- 
tation of  some  of  the  idle  stories  narrated  as 
history,  by  pompous  "  orators  for  the  day," 
who  at  annual  celebrations,  seek  to  defend 
that  which  is  indefensible,  and  to  crown  the 
unworthy  with  honour.  Let  those  who  would 
convince  our  opponents  of  their  error,  start 
here  at  the  beginning, — and  trace  the  actions 
of  Friends  in  New  England  from  day  to  day, 
and  they  will  be  able  to  show  from  aulheniic 
records,  that  with  some  little  abatement  for  the 
effect  of  a  too  ardent  zeal  engendered  by  the 
fire  of  persecution,  they  were  worthy  of  our 
respect  and  admiration.  It  is  true  they  were 
firm,  fearless,  and  uncompromising,  yet  they 
were  liberal,  noble-minded  men  and  women, 
neither  fanatical,  wild,  nor  visionary.  Pure 
in  heart,  clean  in  morals, — many  oTthem  who 
suffered  much  at  first,  outlived  persecution,  and 
some  lingered  long  as  lights  in  the  world,  hon- 
oured, respected,  beloved. 

DISTRESS  IX  MOYAMENSING. 
The  account  in  "  The  Friend"  a  few  monlhs 
since  describing  the  habitations  and  conditions 
of  many  of  the  coloured  people  residing  in  part 
of  the  District  of  Moyamcnsing,  will  be  recol- 
lected, we  presume,  by  most  of  our  readers. 
The  heart-sickening  and  sad  exhibition  of  the 
wretchedness  and  misery  which  existed  among 
that  class,  while  familiar  to  some,  were,  wc 
have  lillle  doubt,  unknown  to  many.  Some 
of  whom  probably  were  astonished  to  find,  tiiat 
even  at  our  very  doors  we  had  a  class  of  fel- 
low-lieings  corresponding  in  destitution  to  the 
m-ullitudes  of  paupers  occupying  portions  of 
many  foreign  cilies.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  account  idhided  to,  a  low  grade  of  typhus 
fever  has  prevailed  among  the  tenants  of  the 
dirty  shantees,  cellars,  and  other  places,  of 
that  portion  of  tlie  suburbs,  which  has  carried 


to  the  grave  within  the  last  three  months,  it  is 
believed,  from  250  to  300  of  them.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  disease  has  abated,  so  that 
now  there  does  not  appear  to  be  many  who 
are  sick  with  it ;  but  there  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  great  amount  of  suffering  for 
want  of  food,  fuel  and  clothing,  among  those 
who  remain. 

The  situation  of  these  poor  creatures  having 
excited  the  sympathy  of  Friends,  a  meeting 
was  held  on  Sixth-day  evening,  the  11th  inst., 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, in  order  to  consider  in  what  manner 
relief  could  be  afforded  them.  It  was  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  large  number  of  Friends  who 
responded  to  the  call  by  attending,  the  room 
being  nearly  filled.  After  a  free  interchange 
of  opinion,  and  considering  the  statements 
which  were  made,  it  was  with  great  unanimity 
concluded,  that  immediate  relief  should  be  af- 
forded ;  and  accordingly  committees  from  each 
of  the  districts  were  named,  to  solicit  subscrip- 
tions, to  be  appropriated  under  the  direction  of 
a  part  of  their  number  to  be  chosen  by  them- 
selves. It  appeared  from  the  statements  made, 
that  the  funds  of  the  Moyamensing  Soup  So- 
ciety, from  whose  house  a  large  number  have 
been  daily  furnished  with  food,  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  unless  replenished,  they  would 
have  to  close  their  operations;  it  was  conclud- 
ed to  appropriate  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
that  society  to  continue  its  supplies. 

The  subject  of  adopting  some  means  by 
w^hich  a  permanent  improvement  may  be  made 
in  the  condition  of  lliese  destitute  people  was 
adverted  to,  and  claimed  attention  ;  but  as  their 
immediate  relief  seemed  to  be  the  first  object 
to  be  accomplished,  the  consideration  of  the 
other  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  eleven 
Friends,  who,  when  prepared,  it  is  expected 
will  call  another  meeting  to  consider  their  sug- 
gestions. That  they  may  be  enabled  to  de- 
vise some  plan  by  which  an  improvement  can 
be  effected  in  the  condition  of  this  class  of  our 
population,  must  be  the  desire  of  every  bene- 
volent mind  ;  and  although  it  is  a  difficult  sub- 
ject in  many  respects,  yet  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  a  united  effort  may  result  in  some 
practical  mode  of  at  least  rescuing  some  from 
their  degradation  and  suffering. 

Select  School. 

An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson.  No.  45 '  N.  Sixth  street;  Rebecca 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 

WANTED 
An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the   Select  School 
for  Boys.     Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
LiNDZEV  Nicholson, 

No.  21  South  Twelilli  street. 


DiF.D,  on  the  morninjf  of  the  15th  ult.,  at  West 
Clicster,  Pa.,  Grace  Townsend,  a  memlier  of  West 
Chester  particul.ir  and  Birmingham  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Friends,  in  tlie  UOlh  year  of  her  age. 


,  at  Millville,  New  Jersey,  on  the  2nd  instant, 

in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  Theophilus  Bkes- 
LEY,  son  of  Dr.  T.  E.  Beesley,  of  this  city.— Endowed 
witii  good  natural  ahiUties,  and  an  Amiable  and  affec- 
tionate disposition,  and  having,  for  a  considerable 
time  past,  evinced  increasing  seriousness  and  stabili- 
ty ;  this  beloved  youth  was  approaching  manhood 
with  the  promise  of  future  usefulness  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious society.  In  the  Seventh  month  last  he  left 
the  parental  roof  to  reside  at  the  glass  works  belong- 
ing to  the  friends  with  whom  he  was  apprenticed. 
Hia  removal  from  under  the  watchful  care  of  his  pa- 
rents, appeared  to  impress  his  mind  with  the  import- 
ance of  seeking  for  Divine  direction  and  assistance, 
to  preserve  him  amid  the  temptations  incident  to  his 
age,  and  enable  him  to  walk  circumspectly.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  situation  to  a  near  relative,  he  said,  that  he 
felt  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  rested  upon 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  conduct  himself  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  bring  no  shade  over  liis  profession,  or 
cause  uneasiness  to  his  parents  or  friends  ;  adding, 
that  many  with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  mingle  in 
the  way  of  business,  were  persons  of  evil  habits,  and 
that  he  had  sometimes  thought  it  right  to  admonish 
them  ;  but  felt  ditEdent  of  doing  so,  in  consequence  of 
his  youth  and  ine.itperience.  It  was  his  daily  prac- 
tice to  spend  a  portion  of  time  in  retirement,  reading 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  endeavouring  to  draw 
near  to  the  Source  of  all  good. — In  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  young  friends,  written  about  two  weeks  before  his 
death,  he  makes  the  following  remarks,  viz. :  "  Not 
being  able  to  go  to  meeting  to-day,  I  was  brought 
into  a  solemn  silence ;  considering  the  passage  of 
Holy  Scripture,  '  They  tliat  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength  ;'  and  was  made  to  believe  that 
the  more  we  keep  in  this  waiting  and  prayerful  state, 
tl)e  better  it  will  be  for  us ;  and  that  we  should  thus 
be  enabled  to  grow  from  grace  to  grace.  But  if  our 
minds  are  so  engrossed  with  business,  or  other  things, 
that  we  have  not  time,  or  think  we  have  not,  for  this 
important  duty,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  choke  the 
Word,  and  render  it  unfruitfni.  Many,  I  doubt  not, 
who  have  had  sarious  impressions  in  youth,  and  who, 
if  they  had  continued  their  course,  might  have  been 
as  bright  stars  in  the  firmament  of  celestial  glory, 
have,  for  want  of  thus  waiting  for  a  renewal  of 
strength,  fallen  back,  and  crucified  to  themselves 
afresh,  Him  who  would  have  been  their  Redeemer, 
and,  in  many  instances,  put  him  to  open  shame.  May 
we  be  preserved,  is  the  prayer  of  thy  sincere  friend 
and  well  wisher." — He  was  conscientious  and  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  employers,  and 
demeaned  himself  toward  all  with  such  propriety  and 
kindness,  as  to  secure  their  respect  and  esteem.  Hia 
illness  was  short,  and  the  obscure  and  insidious  cha- 
racter of  the  disease  prevented  any  apprehension  of 
danger  until  a  few  Hours  before  his  close.  Although 
he  said  but  little  respecting  himself,  yet  his  mind  ap- 
peared to  be  under  religious  exercise,  and  at  times  he 
was  evidently  engaged  in  mental  prayer.  A  sudden 
and  general  hemorrhage  occurringj  his  strength  rapidly 
declined,  and  he  gently  passed  away,  as  we  humbly 
believe,  to  a  brighter  and  better  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  Heavenly  Father.  His  early  and  un- 
cvpected  removal,  presents  an  affecling  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  is  a  loud  call,  especially  to  his 
young  companions  and  friends,  to  prepare  to  meet 
their  God. 


,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  Uie  afternoon 

of  Second.day,  the  7th  inst.,  after  a  brief  illness  of 
four  days,  Hannah  Ann,  daughter  of  David  Whitall, 
of  Woodbury,  N.  J.,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age. — Af- 
ter performing  the  many  and  varied  duties  which  de- 
volvcd  upon  her  with  no  ordinary  vigilance,  and  yet 
without  the  slightest  self-commendation,  we  trust  this 
dear  young  woman  has  been  in  mercy  gathered  to 
reap  the  reward  of  well-doing  in  an  unfading  inherit. 


,  on  Second.day,  the  Tth  inst.,  at  her  residence 

in  this  city,  Mary  Shotweix,  an  esteemed  member 
of  Twelltli  street  meeting,  in  the  77th  year  of  her 
age. 
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Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas. 

letters  which  might  have  been  Written. 

From  Alexandre  Dumas  to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun. 
Paris,  April  1st,  1847. 
hall  make  no  apology  fur  address- 


Sir:— I 
ing  you  the  present  letler.'     l" 


enrolled  among  the  leading  Democrats  of  the 
United  Stales.  I  cannot  but  feel  assured  that 
the  request  which  I  am  about  to  make  will  be 
cheerfully  granted.  My  name  cannot  be  un- 
known to  you.  I  am  the  author  of  Monte 
Christo  and  other  works,  which  have  heralded 
my  fame  throughout  Europe.  I  rank  among 
my  pei-sonal  friends  many  individuals  of  noble 
and  even  royal  birth.  I  am  the  familiar  asso. 
ciate  of  the  lending  literary  and  scientific  cha. 
racters  of  Paris.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  wear  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. — Yet  my  mother  was  a  negro,  and  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  my  person 
mikes  open  declaration  of  my  lineage. 

I  have  travelled  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  yet,  resembling  my  renowned  namesake, 
who  sighed  to  conquer  new  worlds,  I  am  an.\- 
ious  to  visit  your  transatlantic  continent.  In 
this  I  am  less  moved  by  vain  curiosity  than  a 
desire  to  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere  of  civil 
liberty,  and  to  mingle  my  ardent  sympathies 
with  those  of  a  free  and  happy  people.  One 
thing  alone  deters  me  from  immediately  realis- 
ing this  cherished  wish  of  my  heart.  I  am 
told  that  my  African  blood  will  subject  me  to 
inconveniences  in  the  United  Slates,  and  that 
I  may  be  even  taken  and  sold  for  a  slave,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  laws.  This,  of  course, 
1  hold  to  be  an  atrocious  slander,  propagated 
by  the  envious  monarchists  of  the  old  world. 
Yet  I  have  deemed  it  prudent  to  address  you 
on  the  subject,  and  solicit  your  advice.  If 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  my  travelling  through 
the  United  States,  might  it  not  be  removed  by 
my  being  invested  with  some  diplomatic  func- 
:ions,  which  I  have  no  doubt  my  friend  and 
admirer,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  would  rea- 
(lily  obtain  for  me? — An  early  reply  to  this 
note  will  confer  upon  me  a  lasting  obligation. 


Accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  highest  con- 
siderati  jn. 

A.  DujiAS. 

.Tohn  C.  Calhoun  to  Alexandre  Dnmas. 

Charleston,  Aug.  1st,  1847. 
Sir: — f  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  1st.  Your 
name  and  fame  are  familiar  to  me,  yet  I  have 
not  the  power  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of 
your  wishes.  Your  African  blood  would  sub- 
ject you  to  imprisonment  and  slavery  in  this 
State,  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  slave  States 
of  the  American  Union.  Your  genins  and  re- 
putation  could  afford  you  no  protection.  You 
belong  to  a  race  that  has  been  the  slave  of  the 
higher  and  stronger  races  from  time  immemo- 
rial. If  you  have  read  my  various  speeches 
and  letters,  you  must  be  convinced  that  slave- 
ry is  an  institution  ordained  by  Providence, 
honoured  by  time,  sanctioned  by  the  Gospel, 
and  especially  favourable  to  personal  and  na- 
tional liberty.  That  it  is  compatible  with 
Democracy,  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  the 
slave  States  ai-e  the  chief  seats  of  Democracy 
in  this  Union,  and  that  we  regard  the  Demo- 
cratic  party  here  as  the  main  bulwark  of  the 
institution. 

That  slavery  is  favourable  to  civilization  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  in  this  Slate 
(South  Carolina,)  where  the  slaves  are  double 
the  number  of  the  whites,  refinement  of  man- 
ners is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
Charleston,  its  capital,  is  the  acknowledged 
metropolis  of  American  chivalry.  It  would 
not  avail  you  in  coming  liere  to  be  invested 
with  a  diplomatic  character.  Necessity  knows 
no  law.  Self-protection  is  the  first  law  of  so- 
ciety. Though  slavery  is  a  benignant  insti- 
tution, and  our  slaves  are  the  happiest  crea- 
tures in  the  world,  yet  they  might  be  easily 
stirred  up  to  rebellion.  If  free  blacks  were 
allowed  to  come  here  they  might  excite  their 
fellow  Africans  to  insurrection.  We  live,  sir, 
in  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  crisis.  We  must 
preserve  our  throats  from  butchery,  our  homes 
from  conflagration,  at  all  hazards.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  maintain  and  perpetuate 
our  "  peculiar  institution."  In  such  a  stale  of 
things,  should  you  visit  Charleston,  yon  would, 
doubtless,  experience  no  insult,  but  you  would 
be  politely  turned  out  of  town  by  our  chivalry, 
as  was  lately  the  case  in  respect  to  a  public 
agent  sent  hither  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. 


the  quarrel  to  himself."  This  afterwards  be- 
came  a  proverb  in  the  town.  When  a  quar- 
rel was  rising,  they  would  say,  "  Come,  let  us 
remember  Mr.  Clark,  and  leave  the  angry 
i^!an  to  quarrel  himself."  If  ihs  lea^^.  will 
always  follow  this  rule  he  will  save  himself  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  perhaps  many  hard 
knocks.  Remember,  it  always  takes  two  to 
quarrel. 


PINS. 


I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  C.  Calhoun. 


Amid    Quarrels.— J.    Clark,    of 


How  to 
Frome,  was  asked  how  he  always  kept  himself 
from  being  involved  in  quarrels,  to  which  he 
replied,  "By  letting  the  angi-y  person  have  all 


A  dozen  years  since,  all  the  pins  used  in 
Ibis  country  wei-e  imported.  Now,  none  are 
imported,  except  a  few  German  pins  for  the 
supply  of  the  German  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.  This  wonderful  change  has  been  pro- 
duced by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances— the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  the  invention, 
by  Samuel  Slociim,  now  of  Providence,  of  a 
pin-making  machine  far  superior  to  any  then 
in  use  in  England.  This  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pin  manufactory  at  Poughkeepsie, 
by  Slocum,  Jillson  &  Co.,  which  contrary  to 
general  expectation,  was  entirely  successful, 
and  soon  distanced  foreign  competition.  Thus 
things  went  on,  until  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  which,  by  increasing  the  duly  on  for- 
eign  pins,  encouraged  other  parlies  in  this 
country  to  engage  in  the  business.  Foresee- 
ing this,  the  above  mentioned  company — which 
was  succeeded  by  the  American  Pin  Company 
— at  once  reduced  their  prices  20  per  cent., 
and  have  since  reduced  them  10  per  cent, 
more.  Of  all  the  Pin  Companies  which  have 
been  established  or  atlempted  in  the  United 
Slates,  only  three  are  knoHn  to  exist  at  pre- 
sent, viz.,  the  American  Pin  Company,  (which 
has  works  both  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  at  Wa- 
lerbury,  Connecticut.)  the  Howe  Company  at 
Derby,  Connecticut,  and  Pelton,  Fairchild  & 
Co.,  of  Poughkeepsie. 

The  quantity  of  pins  turned  out  by  these 
establishments, especially  ihetwo  first,  is  enor- 
mous. The  statistics  of  one  of  them,  we  have 
ascertained,  are  about  as  follows  :  Per  week, 
70  cases,  averaging  170  packs  each,  each  pack 
containing  12  papers,  and  each  paper  280 
pins  ;  making  an  aggregate  of  39,984,000' pins 
per  week,  or  2,079,168,000  per  annum.  If 
the  products  of  ihe  other  two  establishments, 
and  the  small  amount  imported,  are  together 
equal  to  the  above,  we  should  have  a  grand 
total  of  4,1.58,.'336,000  pins  for  consumption  in 
the  United  Slates,  equal  to  200  on  an  average, 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  coun- 
try. A  pretty  liberal  allowance,  we  are  think- 
ing. The  number  of  pin-making  machines 
employed  by  said  company  is  about  30,  and 
of  work  people  about  GO.  'it  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  these  machines  so  as  to  make  their 
operation  intelligible  to  those  who   have  not 
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seen  them  in  motion.  We  will  only  say  that 
the  wire  which  is  to  be  wrought  into  pins,  runs 
from  a  reel  like  yarn,  into  one  end  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  comes  out  at  the  other,  not  wire, 
but  pins,  cut,  pointed,  and  headed,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  at  the  rate  of  150  a  minute. 
Tliis  is  about  the  usual  speed,  but  the  machi- 
nery is  capable  of  being  so  adjusted  as  to  pro- 
duce 300  a  minute.  Being  now  of  a  yellow- 
ish  colour,  they  are  thrown,  by  the  bushel, 
into  kettles  containing  a  certain  liquid,  by 
which  they  are  whitened,  and  prepared  for 
sticking  ;  i.  e.  for  being  stuck  into  papers,  in 
rows,  as  they  are  bought  at  the  stores.  The 
process  of  sticking  is  also  performed  by  a  ma- 
chine invented  by  S.  Slocum.  This  narrow 
paper  in  which  the  pins  are  stuck,  is  wound 
from  a  reel,  of  any  imaginable  length,  and 
then  cut  off  at  uniform  intervals.  One  stick- 
ing machine  will  stick  as  many  pins  as  three 
pin  machines  can  make  ;  and  three  of  the  for- 
mer can  be  attended  by  one  girl. 

A  part  of  the  pins  of  the  American  Pin 
Company  are  made  of  American  copper,  ob- 
tained on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior. — 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Theatres. — In  reading  the  chronicles  of  the' 
French  Revolution,  some  time  ago,  we  were 
strongly  impressed  with  a  fact,  which  the  his- 
tory of  that  standing  monument  of  the  folly  of 
a  nation  trying  to  live  without  God,  presents 
to  our  view.  It  is  the  fact,  that  during  that 
most  ferocious  exhibition  of  unsanctified  intel- 
lect, and  ungoverned  passion — "  the  ago  of 
Reason" — theatres  increased,  in  Paris  alone, 
from  six  to  twenty-five.  One  of  two  things  is 
certain  ;  either  the  spirit  of  the  times  cherished 
the  institutions,  or  the  institutions  fed  the  fires 
which  involved  millions  of  people  in  unparal- 
leled crime  and  suffering. 

A  learned  and  observant  judge,  on  the  Brit- 
ish bench,  in  summing  up  a  case  for  a  jury, 
made  the  astounding  assertion,  "  One  theatre 
destroys  more  souls  than  fifty  churches  can 
save."  Most  of  our  readers  who  reside  in 
cities,  or  large  towns,  where  these  soul-destroy- 
ing nurseries  of  vice  are  generally  found,  can 
no  doubt  call  to  mind  numerous  instances 
where  the  brightest  prospects  have  been  cloud- 
ed, and  the  deepest  degradation  encountered, 
by  a  fatal  introduction  to  this  region  of  the 
shadow  of  death. 

"  I  called,"  said  a  minister,  "  some  time 
ago  to  see  a  mother ;  she  was  in  distress  ;  she 
not  only  wept,  but  vvept  aloud.  VVhat  is  the 
matter?  I  inquired;  '  O,  my  child,' and  she 
wept  again — '  O  my  child  is  committed  to  pri- 
son,' and  again  she  wept — '  O  my  child  is  just 
committed  to  prison,  and  I  fear  he  will  never, 
never  return  to  his  father's  house  ;'  and  she 
wept  again  ;  and  with  all  my  firmness  1  could 
not  forbear  weeping  too.  I  was  afraid  to  ask 
the  cause;  I  did  not  need,  for  she  said,  '  O 
that  theatre;  he  was  a  virtuous,  kind  youth, 
till  that  theatre  proved  his  ruin.'  This  was 
her  testimony  ;  it  was  the  young  man's  also." 
— Presbyterian. 


Upon  all  the  glory  of  the  earth,  and  all  its 
enjoyments,  upon  every  visible  thing,  one  in- 
scription is  written,  as  the  immutable:  hw  and 


determination  of  Him  whose  name  is  the  Most 
High,  "  They  shall  perish."  Equally  fixed  is 
the  subsequent  truth,  the  joy  and  song  of  many 
generations  ;  "  But  thou  remainest."  And  His 
promise  still  is,  to  the  least,  or  most  deeply 
tried  of  his  humble  sincere  followers,  "  Lo  !  1 
am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey. 

E.vtracts  from  the  Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Political  Aspect 
of  the  Stare  Question.  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Janu- 
ary 20th,  1848. 

Mr.  Chairman: — On  the  22d  day  of  Decem- 
ber— a  day  consecrated  to  all  time  by  the  first 
pressure  of  the  footsteps  of  the  martyrs  of 
Liberty  on  the  shore  of  this  Western  world, 
desecrated  to  all  time  by  the  consummation, 
at  the  other  end  of  this  Capitol,  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  champions  of  Slavery,  for 
the  admission  of  a  foreign  nation  into  this 
Union,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and 
perpetuating  that  institution — the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Clingham,)  address- 
ed this  Committee  on  what,  in  the  pamphlet 
publication  of  his  remarks,  he  has  called  the 
Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave  Question.  He 
treated  the  subject  with  great  courtesy,  fair- 
ness, moderation,  and  dignity.  I  am  not  sure 
that  his  speech  will  not  permanently  connect 
yet  another  class  of  associations  with  that  fa- 
mous date.  1  see  in  it  evidence  that  the  time 
has  passed  away  when  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  banish  this  great  question  from  the 
deliberations  of  this  Hall.  I  joyfully  accept 
the  omen.  I  see  other  indications  of  the  same 
welcome  improvement  in  the  state  of  feeling 
around  us.  It  is  but  a  little  while  since  I  read 
two  articles  in  the  "  Southern  Review,"  on 
this  subject,  of  which  the  temper  and  tone  were 
as  commendable  as  the  argument  seemed  to 
me  fallacious.  I  understand  that  there  has 
been  a  plan  for  a  newspaper  in  this  District, 
to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Southern  Sla- 
very. And  on  the  other  hand,  a  plan  has  not 
only  been  projected,  but  executed,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  paper  with  the  opposite  de- 
sign, (The  National  Era.)  It  is  conducted 
with  distinguished  ability,  and,  I  am  told,  en- 
joys a  wide  circulation.  There  were  some 
threats  of  violence,  I  believe,  at  first,  but  they 
came  to  nothing.  The  friends  of  liberty,  it 
seems,  have  at  Inst  a  fair  field.  Give  them 
that,  and  they  ask  no  favour. 

I  was  not  so  fortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to 
hear  the  whole  of  the  ai-gument  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  some  engagements 
having  Called  me  out  of  the  Hall  while  he  was 
addressing  the  Committee.  1  read  the  report 
of  it  the  next  morning  in  the  Intelligencer,  and 
came  to  my  sent  expecting  to  make  some  com- 
ments upon  it,  if  an  opportunity  should  occur. 
But  immediately  on  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  death  of  one  of  our  associates  was 
announced,  and  the  House  adjourned  over  to 
the  next  week.  For  the  few  days,  within  the 
last  two  weeks,  that  the  House  has  again  been 
in  Committee  on  the  Message,  other  subjects 
—  Internal    Improvements — the  Treasury  Re- 


port, the  Mexican  War — obtained  its  attention, 
and  the  interest  created  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  in  the  subject  which  he  treat- 
ed, had  passed  away.  On  the  last  day  but 
two  of  the  session  of  the  Committee  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  remarks  of  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  (Mr.  Tuck.)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  (Mr.  McLane.)  I  attempted 
yesterday  to  get  the  floor,  but  unsuccessfully, 
till  just  before  the  Committee  rose. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  if  I  under- 
stood him,  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Slavery  was  unsuitable  to  be  introduced 
into  the  discussions  of  this  House.  [Mr. 
McLane  assented.]  I  am  of  a  different  mind. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  is 
right  upon  that  point.  But,  if  there  be  any 
question  about  it,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  the  enemies  of  Slavery  who  have 
introduced  the  discussion  into  the  proceedings 
of  this  Thirtieth  Congress  of  the  United  Slates. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  Congress,  in  the  very 
first  set  speech,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  was  intro- 
duced by  a  member  from  a  slaveholding  State, 
representing,  as  1  suppose,  a  slaveholding  con- 
stituency. In  this  Congress  it  is  the  South 
that  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet. 

I  said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  was  right  in  introducing 
the  subject  ;  and  I  am  struck  with  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  title  which  he  gives  to  his  published 
remarks — The  Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave 
Question.  Sir,  it  is  the  great  political  ques- 
tion of  the  country,  and  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century,  though  not  hitherto  so 
prominent  as  now.  It  is  the  question  which 
underlies  all  other  great  questions,  and  deter- 
mines their  solution. 

Sir,  the  gentleman  tells  me  nothing  when 
he  says  (page  8)  that  the  free  interest  of  this 
country  is  secure,  because  "  the  free  States 
are  in  the  ascendancy  in  all  the  branches  of 
the  Government  ;  and  their  majority  of  mora 
than  fifty  votes  on  this  floor,  and  in  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  is  greater  than  they  ever  had  in 
former  times."  It  is  true,  notwithstanding 
some  singular  facts,  themselves  growing  out 
of  the  fact  of  the  extension  of  Slavery  and  of 
the  slave  power,  under  the  forms  of  the  Con- 
stitution, in  a  way  never  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  that  instrument.  It  is  true,  not- 
withstanding, that  Ohio  and  New  York  toge- 
ther have  only  4  Representatives  in  the  other 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  55  in  this,  and  59 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  while  fifteen  slave 
States,  (all  except  Virginia,)  with  an  aggre- 
gate free  population  only  about  as  large  as  the 
population  of  New  York  and  Ohio  together, 
have  30  votes  in  the  other  House,  78  in  this, 
and  108  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  VVhat  the  gentleman  says  is  true, 
notwithstanding  this  singular  distribution  of 
political  power,  which  the  introduction  of  the 
new  slave  States  has  brought  about.  But  it  is 
not  all  the  truth.  The  gentleman  did  not  in- 
tend lo  disguise  nnytliing;  but  some  further 
facts,  bearing  on  this  point,  did  not  suit  the 
purpose  of  his  argument.  The  free  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Slates,  according  to  tho 
census  of  1840,  amoimtcd  to  not  far  from  fif- 
teen millions  ;  the  slaveholders,  at  a  liberal 
estimate,  were  not    more   than    throe  hundred 
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thousand  ;  Iburteen  millions  and  a-Iialf  against 
three  hundred  thousand,  a  numerical  prepon- 
derance among  the  free  population,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  nearly  fifty  to  one,  in  favour  of  the 
free  interest.*  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1844,  there  were  about  three  millions  of  voters  ; 
betueeu  one  hundred  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  of  these  voters  were  holders  of 
slaves;  that  is,  the  majority  of  non-slaveliold- 
ing  voters  over  slaveholding,  was  somevvliere 
between  two  millions  seven  hundred  thousand 
and  three  millions — a  disproportion  of  twenty 
or  thirty  to  one. 

But  is  the  gentleman  to  be  told  by  me  of  the 
power  which  can  be  exerted  by  ihc  concenlra- 
ted  energies  of  an  active  oligarchy,  spread 
over  a  country,  intent  on  a  single  policy,  and 
bound  together  by  a  common  intelligence  and 
a  common  interest — how,  with  its  ever-watch- 
ful ambition,  it  will  take  the  lead  of  the  busy 
and  inert  masses — how  it  can  intimidate  and 
overawe  the  weak,  beguile  and  conciliate  the 
easy,  and  bribe  the  mercenary,  among  those 
who  can  influence  the  public  voice?  Fifteen 
years  ago  there  was  a  great  excitement  in  this 
country,  and  a  powerful  party  was  organized, 
aoainst  the  institution  of  Free-masonry.  The 
charge  was,  (1  do  not  enter  into  the  merits  of 
the  controversy,)  that  that  institution  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  death  of  a  citizen,  and  that  it 
was  an  irresponsible  power,  spread  like  net- 
work o«er  the  land,  and  compacted  by  oaths 
and  symbols,  which  gave  it  an  omnipotent 
unity  and  secresy  of  action.  But  how  many 
more  lives  of  citizens  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  masonry  of  the  slaveholders,  and  how 
much  more  perfect  is  their  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  their  combination  of  power  and  of 
activity,  than  any  system  of  oaths  and  sym 
bols  could  create!  Slavery  exists  but  in  half 
of  the  States  of  this  Union.  But  by  the  pos- 
session of  the  bulk  of  the  property  in  those 
Stales,  and  by  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  education,  it  appropriates  to  itself  the  inter- 
nal government  of  those  States,  and  their  in- 
fluence beyond  their  borders.  Small  as  are 
its  comparative  numbers,  it  takes  its  place  in 
the  national  councils,  as  the  representative  of 
the  aggregate  weight  of  those  States.  With 
this  weight,  and  with  the  skill  derived  from 
making  politics  its  study  and  practice,  it  comes 
as  a  seller  into  the  market  of  the  national  pa- 
tronage— with  the  retaining  fees  of  fortunes 
for  the  basely  sordid,  and  promotion  for  the 
What    wonder   that,    with 


From  non-  From  slave- 

slaveholtling  States,    holiling  ytates. 

Presidents,*  4  terms.        12  terms. 

•Tudges  of  Sup.  Court,  11  17 

Attorney-Generals,  5  14 

Speakers  of  the  House,  11  *1 

Presidents  of  the  Senate 

pro  tern.  16  61 

Foreign  Ministers,         54  80 

While  the  proportion  of  cabinet  ministers,  and 
of  high  naval  and  military  officers  has  been 
something  like  the  same. 

Such  is  the  disproportion  in  the  distribution 
of  offices  of  emolument  and  honour,  to  corres- 
pond to  a  proportion  of  voters,  on  the  favour- 
ed side,  of  one  to  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  whole 
vote.  No  matter  for  the  emolument — I  speak 
for  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the  free 
Stales,  the  honest  people,  who  are  not  strug- 

ng  for  the  "  spoils" — we  have  other  avenues 

gain — the  ways  of  industry  and  of  frugali- 
ty, which  we  prefer.  No  matter  for  the  hon- 
our. We  can  find  that  in  the  paths  of  science 
and  letters,  in  the  labours  of  philanthropy  and 
of  public  enterprise,  and  in  the  ofliccs  of  a 
blameless  and  useful  private  life.  But  this 
accumulation  of  public  offices  in  one  class  of 
hands,  represents  the  accumulation  of  Political 
Power,  and  affords  the  means  of  perpetuating 
and  extending  it. 

See  how  it  is  exercised.  Let  me  first  men- 
tion the  unutterably  heinous  law — I  can  cha- 
racterize it  by  no  milder  epithet — of  February 
l-2th,  1793,  putting  the  liberty  of  every  free- 
man in  this  nation  at  the  mercy  of  every  pal- 
try town  or  county  magistrate  whom  the  kid- 
napper may  delude  or  bribe  to  do  his  dirty 
work.  If  my  neighbour  sues  me  for  twenty 
dollars,  the  Constitution  of  my  country  gives 
me  the  security  of  a  jury  of  our  peers  to  pass 
between  us.  Not  so  with  my  liberty,  which 
I  value  at  more  than  twenty  dollars.  Let  a 
stranger  come  among  us  of  the  free  States, 
and  claim  one  of  our  number  as  his  runaway 
slave,  and  let  him  satisfy,  any  how,  some 
trading  justice  that  his  claim  is  good,  and  that 
justice's  warrant  is  valid  for  him  against  all 
the  world.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween white  and  black  men,  though,  if  it  did 
it  would  make  no  difference  in  the  atrocity  of 
the  principle.  Let  the  manstealer  get  that 
warrant,  and  with  it  he  may  bring  me  or  any 
representative  from  a  free  State  on  this  floor, 
to  the  auction  block  close  by  this  Capitol,  to 
make  our  next  remove  in  chains   to  Natchez 


basely    aspiring.      What    wonder   ttial,    ^^I'li  Lf  New  Orleans.     He  may  take  my  wife  fr 
such   advantages,  it  should   find  willing  and  ^.^^^  ^^         j^^j-.^^j  (^^^  itg  cradle,  and,  if 

capable  tools  beyond  its  own  domain  ?     What    ^  ^^^.^     j^^  j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^j^  jhe  whole  power  of 
onder  that  it  should   find^  "]!i!"l'f;,r.'.P  j"  j  the  country  to  strike  me  down.     The  odious 
^  ~— .  —  •   -  ^^^^    ^^  ,^^  letter,   threatens   and  insults  the 


the  simple,  and  beguile  and  soothe  the  good 
as  well  as  to  enlist  and  use  the  selfish  1  What 
wonder  that  it  should  be  able  to  play  off  par- 
ties against  each  other,  and  take  to  itself  effec- 
tually  the  balance  of  power,  and  the  lion's 
share  of  the  prizes  at  stake? 

But  why  reason  about  it?  Look  at  the 
facts.  I  have  a  statement  before  me,  which, 
if  not  punctiliously  exact,  is  not  far  from  the 
trutli ;  and  it  runs  as  follows  : 


»  The  probability  is,  that  there  are  not  so  many  i 
300,000  slaveholders,  and  that  the  estimated  propo 
lion  of  50  to  1  is  quite  within  the  truth. 


Governor  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  as 
much  as  the  darkest  menial  they  employ.  Do 
gentlemen  say  the  law  would  never  be  so  exe- 
cuted ?  Be  it  so.  What  would  prevent  it? 
The  law  of  force,  or  the  fear  of  force.  The 
standing  outrage  and  indignity,  standing  on 
the  defiled  pages  of  the  statute  book,  are  still 
the  same. 


*  Tlie  Presidency  of  1841-5  is  reckoned 
columns,  once  for  President  Harrison's  electi 
once  for  President  Tyler's  tenn  of  office. 
(To  be  continued.; 
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Circular  of  the  Bible  Assofialioii  of  Frieniis  ia 
America. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  Auxiliaries 
to  the  annual  Queries  lobe  answered  previous 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tures,  the  importance  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  of  the  wants  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  forwarding  their  Reports 
to  the  Depository  before  the  first  of  Fourth 
month. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  Board  can  only  deter- 
mine what  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
are  required  by  each,  from  the  information 
given  in  its  Report.  Hence  those  Auxiliaries 
who  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable  to  be  left 
out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  and  forwarded  ;  and  that  their  receipt 
should  always  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  George  W.  Taylor,  No.  50  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thojias  Kimber, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Paul  W.  Newhall, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 

aCERIES. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  the  Association  during  the  past 
year  ? 

•2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association  within  the 
past  year? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female, 
are  there  belonging  to  the  Association  ;  and 
what  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside 
within  its  limits? 

4.  Are  there  any _/«m»Zies  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; and  if  so,  how  many? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your 
limits? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Auxiliary  sufficient 
to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not 
duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures? 

8.  What  number  of  Bible's  and  Testaments 
would  it  be  necessary  for  the  Bible  Association 
to  furnish  gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary 
to  supply  each  family  ? 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to 
furnish  each  member  of  our  religious  Society, 
capable  of  reading,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy, 
and  unable  to  purchase  it  ? 

Oppress  not  the  poor,  and  delYaud  not  of  his 
hire  the  labouring  man.  When  thou  sellest 
for  gain  hearken  to  the  secret  monitions  of 
Truth,  and  be  satisfied  with  moderation:  nor 
from  the  ignorance  of  the  buyer,  make  advan- 
tage to  thyself. 
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Disclmrgcd  Prisoners. 

Pennsylvania  has  done  much  towards  im- 
proving the  condition  of  her  prisons,  and  pro- 
viding I'or  the  ciiminal  during  his  incarcera- 
tion, yet  the  importance  of  caring  for  him 
when  released  from  his  confinement  has  been 
nearly  lost  sight  of.  However  the  poor  cul- 
prit's thoughts  may  have  been  directed  whilst 
paying  the  penally  of  his  crime,  if  he  is  turned 
from  the  gates  of  our  prisons  friendless  and 
penniless,  to  seek  in  a  cold  world  the  means 
of  living,  and  having  no  one  to  cheer  him  on 
his  way,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
under  such  adverse  circumstances,  he  should 
at  once  resort  again  to  crime. 

Our  State,  it  is  well  known,  has  two  pri- 
sons;  one  at  Alleghany  called  the  Western, 
and  the  other  at  Philadelphia,  designated  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary.  To  the  latter  are  sent 
all  the  prisoners  convicted  of  offences  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison,  from 
the  counties  lying  east  of  the  mountains.  It 
is  rare  to  find  those  coming  to  prison  bringing 
much  money  with  them  :  what  little  they  have 
had,  has  been  taken  by  the  counsel  who  de 
fended  them,  or  handed  to  their  families — the 
innocent  sufferers  in  tlie  consequences  of  their 
crimes.  The  distance  travelled  from  their 
homes,  is,  in  some  instances,  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles.  After  having  served 
their  time  out,  they  are  discharged  with  the 
clothes  tliey  wore  when  committed,  and  four 
dollars  in  money,  which  the  State  allows  to 
each  discharged  convict.  The  reader  may 
imagine  the  forlorn  condition  of  an  individual 
of  this  class,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
his  native  place,  thrown  into  a  community  in 
which  he  is  an  utter  stranger, — anxious,  per- 
haps, henceforth  to  live  an  honest  life,  and 
equally  anxious  to  reach  his  wife  and  family. 
Let  us  go  a  little  further,  and  fix  his  time  of 
discharge  in  the  inclement  season  of  mid-win- 
ter.  Sad  as  the  picture  is,  it  is  no  overwrought 
or  imaginary  one !  but,  with  others  equally 
affecting,  those  engaged  in  the  keeping  and 
discharge  of  prisoners  are  called  to  bo  witness- 
es of. 

A  man  was  some  time  since  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  for  lar- 
ceny. Some  interesting  circumstances  appear- 
ed on  the  trial,  which  induced  the  court  to  give 
him  a  shorter  sentence  than  his  accomplices  ; 
and  subsequently,  certain  information  influ- 
enced the  president  jud;;e  and  his  associates 
of  the  court  before  vvhich  he  was  tried,  to 
unite  with  others  in  recommending  him  to  the 
executive  clemency.  The  wife  of  this  man, 
clinging  to  her  husband  with  all  a  woman's 
love,  could  not  rest  whilst  he  was  in  prison  ; 
and  efforts  were  soon  inade  for  his  release 
— which  proved  abortive.  But  afterwards  cir- 
cumstances showing  him  loss  guilty  than  was 
at  first  supposed,  becoming  known,  she,  with 
a  single  devotcdness  to  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tion, sold  out  her  furniture  to  procure  the 
means,  and  proceeded  to  Harrisburg  with  an- 
other application  for  the  pardon  of  her  husband. 
In  this  she  was  successful;  and  with  a  letter 
from  the  governor  to  the  warden,  to  enlist  his 
feelings  on  her  behalf,  she  arrived  at  the  Peni- 


tentiary and  presented  it,  together  with  the 
pardon  of  her  husband.  Upon  inquiry  re- 
specting the  state  of  her  purse,  it  was  found 
she  had  but  one  dollar  lelt !  Her  husband's 
costs  were  not  paid  ;  and  he  could  not  be  re- 
leased until  the  preliminaries  provided  by  law 
were  passed  through.  These  might  be  done 
in  a  day — perhaps  not  for  several  days.  In 
the  meantime  her  scanty  resources  would  ill 
allow  boarding  at  a  tavern  ;  and  when  her 
husband  was  released,  they  must  travel  near 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  before  they  would 
reach  their  home  and  their  friends  !  It  was  a 
case  to  awaken  sympathy  and  feeling  ;  and  it 
was  not  long  known  in  the  prison  before  she 
had  more  than  one  offer  of  a  home  whilst  she 
had  to  stay,  from  the  Overseers  of  the  prison  ; 
with  one  of  whom  she  went,  and  was  his  guest 
while  waiting  with  anxious  heart,  for  the  re- 
lease of  him  for  whom  she  had  done  and  suf- 
fered so  much.  Upon  the  release  of  her  hus- 
band, and  the  representation  of  the  case  to 
some  benevolent  individuals,  the  means  were 
furnished  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  home  ; 
and  subsequent  accounts  represent  them  as 
doing  well.  If  his  present  conduct  is  perse- 
vered in,  there  is  no  likelihood  that  his  devo- 
ted wife  will  ever  have  to  pass  through  another 
such  an  ordeal. 

The  recital  of  the  above  circumstance,  with 
other  facts  in  relation  to  discharged  convicts, 
in  the  hearing  of  a  benevolent  individual,  was 
the  occasion  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
Warden  of  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  the 
sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion, 
in  the  assistance  of  discharged  convicts.  This 
sum  has  been  added  to  since  by  the  receipt  of 
smaller  amounts  from  others,  and  has  enabled 
him  to  assist,  to  a  limited  extent,  many,  who 
otherwise  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  along.  The  amount  appropriated  has 
but  in  one  instance  exceeded  five  dollars  from 
this  source;  which  has  been  expended  in  clo- 
thing, or  paying  the  passage  home.  And, 
with  the  four  dollars  allowed  by  the  State,  and 
what  could  be  taken  from  the  limited  funds  of 
the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  has  enabled  the 
Warden,  in  several  instances,  to  part  with  the 
objects  of  his  care  and  solicitude,  with  the 
feeling,  that  so  far  as  the  means  at  his  dispo- 
sal would  allow,  they  had  been  provided  for. 

Care  has  been  taken  to  furnish  aid  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  its  perversion.  And  though 
it  is  very  difficult  to  be  so  guarded  as  to  pre- 
vent all  abuse,  yet  the  object  is  such  as  to 
warrant  some  risk,  in  the  hope  of  much  good. 
The  fund  has  been  used  for  those  who  have 
come  from  the  country,  and  whose  passage 
back  had  to  bo  paid,  or  clothing  has  been 
given  them  to  prevent  suffering  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather.  In  this  way  the  VVar- 
den  has  distributed  about  one  hundred  dollars; 
and  as  the  fund  is  now  reduced  to  less  than 
ten  dollars,  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  friends  of 
the  poor  prisoners  know  the  fact  ! 

Need  more  be  added  ?  "  Blessed  is  he  that 
considerelh  the  poor,  the  Lord  will  deliver 
him  in  time  of  trouble." 


favourable  to  its  increase.  This  distinguishes 
it  from  every  species  of  fabricated  imposition 
that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  world — this  draws 
the  line  of  distinction  between  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  speculative  theories  of 
philosophers,  and  the  wise  men  of  the  world  ; 
and  its  crown  is,  the  peculiar  consolatory  in- 
fluence in  the  hour  of  death. 

Much  of  this  world's  riches  not  unfrequent. 
ly  exalt  their  possessors  above  their  proper 
place  ;  and  the  extensive  concerns  of  merchan- 
dize cause  them  to  forget  the  "  Pearl  hid  in 
the  field."  He,  and  he  only  is  the  rich  man 
who,  having  found  this  pearl,  "  for  joy  thereof 
goeth  and  sellelh  all  that  he  hath,  and  buyeth 
that  field;" — this  man  is  nigh  unto  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. — Fothcrgill. 


English  Bibles. 

The  first  English  Bible  we  read  of  was  that 
translated  by  J.  Wickliffe,  about  the  year 
1360  ;  but  never  printed. 

The  first  printed  Bible  in  our  language  was 
that  translated  by  William  Tindal,  assisted 
by  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  abroad  in  1526  ; 
but  most  of  the  copies  were  bought  up  and 
burned  by  Bishop  Tunstal  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.  It  contained  only  the  New  Testament, 
and  was  revised  and  republished  in  1530.  In 
1532,  Tindal  and  his  associate  finished  the 
whole  Bible,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apocry- 
pha ;  which  was  printed  abroad  ;  but  while  he 
was  afterwards  preparing  for  a  second  edition, 
he  was  taken  up  and  burnt  for  heresy  in  Flan- 
ders. 

The  last  English  Bible  was,  as  is  well 
known,  that  which  proceeded  from  the  "  Hamp- 
ton Court  Conference,"  in  1603,  where  many 
exceptions  being  made  to  the  Bible  then  in 
use.  King  James  gave  orders  for  a  new  one. 
Fifty-four  learned  men  were  appointed  (or 
this  office  by  the  king.  Seven  of  these  appear 
to  have  died  before  the  work  commenced,  as 
oa\y  forty-seven  are  found  in  Fuller's  list  ;* 
whose  names  it  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  to 
mention  here.  It  was  published  in  1613,  with 
a  dedication  to  James,  and  a  learned  preface  ; 
and  is  commonly  called  King  James's  Bible. 
After  this,  all  the  other  versions  dropped  and 
fell  into  disuse.  Among  others  we  may  men- 
tion Matltcw's,  Cranmcr's,  that  translated  at 
Geneva  by  some  English  exiles  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  the  Bishop's  Bible,  &c. 

"  For  the  best  translation  in  any  language," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  we  are  indebted  under  God 
to  King  James  ;  who  was  called  a  hypocrite 
by  those  who  had  no  religion,  and  a  pedant 
by  those  who  had  not  half  his  learning." 

Whilst  speaking  of  the  Bible  it  may  not  be 
improper,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  one  which 
belonged  to  the  very  worthy  George  Fox,  and 
which  he  presented  to  Friends  of  Swartli more- 
known  as  the  "  Treacle  Bible."  To  this  Bi- 
ble a  strong  chain  was  attached,  and  it  was 
placed  in  the  gallery  for  such  as  were  early 
at  meeting.  It  was  printed  in  1541,  and  was 
called  the  "  Treacle  Bible,"  by  the  conclusion 


It   is  a' quality  peculiar   alone   to   genuini 

Christianity  that  afiliclion  is  the  soil  most  con- 1 

genial  to  its  growth,  persecution  the  stale  most  I     •  See  Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  X.,  p.  M. 
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of  ihe  8th  chapter  of  Jeremiah  being  rendered 
• — "  Is  there  no  treacle  in  Gilead,  is  there  no 
physician  there  ?"  . 

We  have  in  our  possession  a  large  Bible, 
which  belonged  to  the  Haddon  family,  printed 
in  1366,  twenty-five  years  after  the  one  above 
mentioned,  in  which  the  passage  in  question 
is  translated  in  like  manner  ;  how  long  after 
the  word  "  balm"  was  substituted,  we  are  un- 
able to  say,  probably  not  for  some  time. 
R. 

Philada.,  First  mo.  19th,  184S. 


The  Christian  does  not  pray  to  be  delivered 
from  glory,  but  from  vain  glory.  He  also  is 
nmbitious  of  glory,  and  a  candidate  for  honour ; 
but  glory,  in  whose  estimation?  honour,  in 
whose  judgment?  Not  of  those  whose  cen- 
sures can  take  nothing  from  his  innocence; 
whose  opinions  are  as  fickle  as  their  actions, 
and  their  lives  as  transitory  as  their  praise  ; 
who  cannot  search  his  heart,  seeing  that  they 
are  ignorant  even  of  their  own.  The  Chris- 
tian, then,  seeks  his  glory  in  the  estimation, 
and  his  honour  in  the  judgment,  of  Him  alone, 
who 

"  From  the  bright  empyrean  where  he  sits. 
High  throned  above  all  height,  casts  down  his  eye. 
His  own  works,  and  man's  worlss,  at  once  to  view." 
L.1C0X. 


A  CHILD'S  LAUGH. 
I  love  it,  I  love  it,— the  laugh  of  a  child. 
Now  ripphng  and  gentle,  now  merry  and  wild  ; 
Ringing  out  on  the  air  with  its  innocent  gush, 
Lilte  the  thrill  of  a  bird  at  the  soft  twilight's  hush  ; 
Floating  up  on  the  breeze  like  the  tones  of  a  bell, 
Or  the  music  that  swells  in  the  heart  of  a  shell — 
Oil !  the  laugh  of  a  child,  so  wild  and  so  free, 
[s  the  pleasantest  sound  in  the  world  for  me  '. 


SYMPATHY. 

There's  a  language  that's  mute,  there's  a  silence  can 

There's  a  something  that  cannot  be  told  ; 
There  arc  words  that  can  only  be  read  on  the  cheek. 

And  tlioughts  but  the  eyes  can  unfold. 
There  a  look  so  expressive,  so  timid,  so  kind. 

So  conscious,  so  quick  to  impart, 
Though  dumb,  in  an  instant  it  speaks  out  the  mind, 

And  strikes  in  an  instant  the  heart. 
This  eloquent  silence,  this  converse  of  soul. 

In  vain  we  attempt  to  suppress  ; 
More  prompt  it  appears  from  the  wish  to  control  ; 

More  apt  the  fond  truth  to  express. 
And  oh .'  the  delights  in  the  features  that  shine. 

The  raptures  in  bosoms  that  melt, 
Who,  blessed  with  each  other,  this  converse  divine 

Is  nmtually  spoken  and  felt. 

Pressure  of  the  Sea. — If  a  piece  of  wood 
which  floats  on  the  water,  be  forced  down  to 
a  great  depth  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  liquid  will  force  it  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood,  and  so  increase  its  weight  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  capable  of  floating  or  rising 
to  the  surface.  Hence  the  limber  of  ships 
which  have  foundered  in  the  deep  part  of  the 
ocean,  never  rises  again  to  the  surface,  like 
those  which  have  sunk  near  to  the  shore.  A 
diver  may,  with  impunity,  plunge  to  a  certain 
depth  of  the  sea  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  he  cannot  live  under  the  pressure  to 
whicli  he  is  subject.     For  the  same  reason,  it 


is  probable  that  there  is  a  depth  beyond  which 
fishes  cannot  live.  They,  according  to  Jos- 
lin,  have  been  caught  in  a  depth  at  which  they 
must  have  sustained  a  pressure  of  eighty  tons 
to  each  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  their 
bodies. — Late  Paper. 


It  is  no  man's  learning,  nor  artificial  ac- 
quirements ;  it  is  no  man's  riches  nor  great- 
ness in  this  world  ;  it  is  no  man's  eloquence  or 
natural  wisdom,  that  makes  him  fit  for  govern- 
ment in  the  church  of  Christ:  all  his  endow- 
ments must  be  seasoned  with  Ihe  heavenly 
salt,  his  spirit  be  subjected,  and  his  gifts  pass 
through  the  fire  of  God's  altar,  a  sacrifice  to 
his  praise  and  honour,  that  so  self  being  bap- 
tized into  death,  the  gifts  may  be  used  in  the 
power  of  the  resurrection  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
in  him. — Olk  Discipline. 

The  Weather  and  the  Comet. — One  of  the 
meteorological  reports  published  in  London, 
observes:  "  The  present  season  has  hitherto 
been  unusually  mild  ;  more  so  than  was  anti- 
cipated ;  but  probably  not  more  so  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  approach  of  the  comet, 
which  is  expected  to  appear  in  March,  1848; 
about  the  lOlh.  '  If  this  occur,'  says  Zadkiel, 
'  the  month  of  February  will  be  e.xtraordina- 
rily  mild,'  and  .March  be  less  severe  a  great 
deal  than  is  foretold  by  the  planet's  aspects, 
and  then  will  the  summer  suffer  the  reaction, 
and  be  excessively  wet  and  stormy. — Late 
Paper. 
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SECOND  MONTH  26,  1848. 


The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boslon  Al- 
as, has  very  happily  exhibited  the  situation  of 
Senator  Calhoun  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  in 
an  imaginary  correspondence,  which  we  have 
transferred  to  our  first  page.  While  our  rea- 
ders are  aware  that  no  such  correspondence 
really  took  place,  they  are  not  ignorant  that 
the  strange  and  preposterous  positions  assum- 
ed in  the  letter  for  J.  C.  Calhoun,  he  has  in 
many  instances  advanced  in  his  speeches  and 
writings,  and  they  are  therefore  no  unfair  as- 
sumptions ; — but  the  grouping  of  them  toge- 
ther, graphically  exhibits  their  contradictions. 

We  desire  to  awaken  attention  to  the  inter- 
esling  communication  on  anolher  page  headed 
"  Discharged  Prisoners."  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  so  well  and  so  touchingly  set  forth 
in  his  unadorned  statement,  that  we  cannot  be 
doubtful  the  bare  perusal  will  be  sufficient  to 
induce  the  benevolent  mind  cheerfully  to  re- 
spond to  the  call.  Persons  in  this  city  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  inclined  to  contri- 
bute to  the  fund  for  this  truly  charitable  pur- 
pose, are  informed,  that  such  contributions 
may  he  handed,  or  sent  through  the  mail,  di- 
rected to  Thomas  Scattergood,  Warden,  East- 
ern State  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia. 

The  newspapers  are  again  flush  with  pros- 
pects of  Peace.     The  following  from  the  Na- 


tional Intelligencer  (Washington,)  of  the  21st, 
contains,  perhaps,  nearly  the  substance  of  the 
various  accounts  : 

"  From  several  sources,  each  confirming  tlie 
other,  we  learnt  last  evening,  under  circum- 
stances to  command  our  entire  confidence,  that 
a  project  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Me.xico, 
signed  by  Mr.  Trist,  and,  as  we  believe,  by 
the  Me.xican  authorities,  has  been  received  in 
tills  city,  and  is  now  undoubtedly  in  the  hands 
of  the  E.xecutive.  The  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
as  we  dimly  understand  them  are,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico,  and 
the  cession  by  Mexico  of  the  Provinces  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
to  Mexico  of  a  compensation  therefor— say 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  However  the  fact 
may  vary  from  these  particulars,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Treaty,  substantially  to  this  ef- 
fect, is  now  in  this  city." 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  Flushing, 
Ohio,  for  self,  and  Daniel  Wilirams,  S2  each, 
vol.  -21  ;  of  Dr.  S.  Wood,  N.  Y.,  for  self, 
$-2.'20,  for  vol.  21  ;  and  §6,  for  J.  Wood  and 
Sons,  to  52,  vol.  20  ;  per  S.  R.,  from  R.  T. 
Reed,  on  account  of  Calvin  Clark,  Inda.,  $5, 
to  No.  26,  vol.  21. 


Select  School. 

An  assistant  teaclier  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson.  No.  4-5  N.  Sixth  street ;  Rebecca 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street  ;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the   Select  School 
for  Boys.     Application  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
LiNDZEY  Nicholson, 

No.  24  South  Tweltth  street. 

TO  LET. 
A  large  and  convenient  three-story  house  in 
the  city  proper,  (wilhin  the  limits  of  Western 
District,)  and  the  rent  taken  in  board. — A 
suitable  Friend's  family,  without  young  chil- 
dren, would  be  preferred.  A  kw  other  board- 
ers might  be  taken,  if  desired  by  the  tenant. 
Inquire  at  this  Office. 

Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  17th  inst.,  at  Friends' 
meetiiig-house,  Frankford,  Pa.,  Richard  C.  Shoema- 
ker, of  Cheltenham,  to  Anne  K.,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Ann  Shalleross,  of  Oxford,  Philadelphia  county. 


Died,  on  the  7th  of  Second  month,  1848,  Mary, 
wife  of  William  Pyle,  and  daughter  of  "William  and 
Sarah  Hadley,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age  ;  an  elder 
and  member  of  Springfield  monthly  and  Clarksville 
particular  meeting.  Slje  bore  her  sufferings,  which 
were  of  near  two  years'  duration,  with  Christian  meek- 
ness and  fortitude  to  the  last.— The  removal  of  this 
dear  Friend  from  the  church  militant,  we  trust  to  a 
triumphant  state,  has  loft  a  void  in  the  circle  of  her 
friends  that  will  long  be  felt. 
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Thomas  Soattcrgood  anil  his  Times. 


but  I  could   receive  none,  till  another  intima- 

i  tion  was  sounded  in  the  ear  of  ray  soul ;  '  Be 

not  overmuch  troubled,  he    is  taken   from  the 

_,  ^  evil  to  come,  and  is  entered  into  rest  and  peace.' 

Nature  then   got   some  relief  by  tears  ;  which 

During  George   DiUwyn's   last    sojourn   in  j  were   soon    renewed    by   my   dear    husband's 

England^  he  became  closely  attached  as  a  fa-  coming  in  ;  who  was  then    lold  of  the  event, 

ther  in  the  Truth,  to  Susanna  Horns,  a  young  and  was  deeply  afflicted  therewith. 

woman  then  just  coming  forth  in  ihe  ministry.  I      "  We  got  home  that  evening  in  a  carriage  ; 

In  the  year  1812,  she  came  to  this  country  on  .and  found  the  remains  of  ouradopted  son,  laid 

a  religious  visit,  and  George   had    near    unity 'out,  a  fair   corpse,   except   a  little   settling   of 

with  "her,  in   her   ministerial   labours  amongst  j  blood  in  his  face;  being  found  face  downward, 

us.     A   few  weeks   after  Susanna   had   sai[ed  in  what  is  called  the  whirlpool,  near  the  usual 


from  this  land,  George  Diliwyn  rose  at  the 
close  of  a  meeting  for  worship  in  Burlington, 
and  in  much  brokenness  and  humility,  said, 
"  As  many  Friends  are  interested  in  Susanna 
Home,  I  may  tell  them,  she  has  arrived  safely 
in  England."     This  annunciation   was  start- 


place  of  bathing.  Our  beforementioned  Friend 
and  many  others  that  were  standing  around 
him,  I  trust  felt  such  a  time  of  solemnity,  as 
will  not  easily  be  forgolfcn  ;  when  Robert  was 
drawn  forth  in  testimony,  in  which  he  had  to 
express,  from   Divine  authority,  '  Sorrow  not 


ling  to  all, — and   the  weak   in    faith  were   no!  my  Friends,  fori  feel   an  evidence   that  it  is 
doubt  full   of  fears,  lest  the   slowly  revolving!  well  with  the  young  man!'" 
weeks,  should  not  bring  its  confirmation.     But|      Joseph  Priestley,  the  imitarian  preacher,  and 
time  proved  that  George   had   been  enabled  to ;  experimental  chemist,  who  belonged  to  a  school 
follow  her  in  spirit  even  to  her  port,  and  was 'of  philosophers,  who  believe  nothing  they  do 


ide  sensible,  although  at  three  thousand 
miles  distance,  of  her  landing. 

Many  somewhat  similar  circumstances  are 
narrated.  One  is  told  of  Martha  Routh,  who 
being  from  home  attending  her  Quarterly 
iMeetins,  became  very  much  agitated  under  a 


not  comprehend,  hearing  of  this  incident,  ap' 
plied  to  William  Rathbone,  of  Liverpool,  to 
inquire  of  Martha  Routh  herself,  whether  it 
were  true.  William  intending  to  ask  the 
question  came  to  a  meeting  where  Martha 
was,  who  rose  with  the  text,  "  If  they  believe 


revelation  to  her  mind  that  a  nephew  whom  she  not  Moses   and   the    prophets,   neither   would 


was  bringing  up  as  a  son,  was  drowned.  The 
accident  took  place  at  Manchester,  some 
miles  from  Warrington,  where  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  was  held.  Martha  gives  the  details 
in  a  letter,  from  which  we  fake  the  following  : 
"  A  Friend  coming  into  our  women's  meeting 
with  some  papers  for  us  to  sign,  said  he  thought 
it  might  not  be  improper,  just  to  mention,  that 
our  Friend  Robert  Valentine,  who  had  intend- 
ed to  proceed  forward,  was,  on  further  consi- 
deration, most  easy  to  return  to  Manchester. 
No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  than  a  very  un- 
usual sadness,  like  a  dart  struck  through  my 
whole  frame  ;  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I 
sat  till  the  meeting  was  done  ;  and  then  could 
not  refrain  from  telling  my  aunt,  something 
had  fallen  out  at  Manchester,  since  we  left  it 
yesterday,  which  is  the  cause  of  Robert's  go- 
inf  back.  She  tried  to  put  it  from  me,  believ- 
ino-  it  was  only  a  turn  in  his  own  mind  ;  that 
he  did  not  feel  quite  clear  of  us.  But  the  in- 
telligence in  my  own  mind  waxed  louder  and 
louder,  so  that  before  we  were  well  out  of  the 
meeting  place,  the  voice  said  plainly, — '  Thy 
nephew  is  dead  !'  I  then  told  my  aunt  again  ; 
who  seeing  me  very  sorrowful  said,  '  My  dear, 
do  not  afflict  thyself  so  ;  but  have  faith  and 
patience  till  inquiry  can  be  made.'  I  said, 
'  My  dear  aunt,  I  do  not  afflict  myself,  but  mm 
distressed,  and  not  without  cause.'  I  then 
looked  inward  to  see  if  he  was  removed  by 
any  kind  of  accident  in  the  warehouse  ;  but 
the  answer  was,  '  No  ;  he  is  sunk  in  deep  wa- 
ter.' I  then  turned  into  a  Friend's  house,  and 
sat  in  as  much  stillness  as  I  could,  but  in  great 
agony  of  spirit;  which  the  Friend  perceiving, 
inquired  if  any  thing  was  amiss.  I  lold  her 
my  nephew  was  dead  ;  and  the  way  it  had 
been  permitted.  She  seemed  inuch  astonish- 
ed, for  she  knew  him  well ;  but  was  willing  to 
hope  it  was  not  so ;  and  tried  to  comfort  me ; 


they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the 
dead."  In  commenting  upon  these  words  she 
was  so  sharp  on  the  incredulous  imbelieving 
spirit  of  the  world,  that  William  was  ashamed 
to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject. 

Our  late  honest  plain-spoken  Friend  George 
Withy,  related  the  following  anecdote  whilst 
in  this  country.  On  a  certain  time  as  he  was 
travelling  alone  in  Wales,  where  he  was  pay- 
ing a  religious  visit,  he  felt  a  sudden  impres- 
sion that  it  would  be  right  in  him  to  turn  round 
and  go  directly  home.  It  was  about  midday, 
or  shortly  after,  for  he  had  attended  a  meeting 
in  the  morning,  and  was  on  his  way  to  another 
to  be  held  in  the  afternoon.  On  receiving  this 
apparent  direction  to  forsake  the  work  to  which 
he  had  previously  felt  bound,  he  paused,  and 
endeavoured  to  weigh  the  matter  in  his  own 
mind,  looking  for  the  pointings  of  Truth.  The 
result  of  his  secret  breathing  for  right  guidance 
was  a  strong  impression  of  duty,  to  '  Go  home, 
and  that  quickly.'  He  obeyed,  and  by  tra- 
velling all  night  reached  his  residence  in  the 
morning.  He  found  that  at  the  time  Ihe  call 
to  return  home  was  felt  by  him,  a  niece  of  his, 
was  drowned, — and  as  his  wife  had  a  family 
of  children  to  care  for,  his  presence  and  as- 
sistance on  the  occasion,  seemed  indispensable. 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  is  given  as  narrated  in  a  letter 
bearing  date  a  few  years  since. 

"  To  sit  alone  and  keep  silence,  is  a  very 
necessary  dispensation  to  all  Christian  travel- 
lers. In  this  condition  they  learn  to  scruti- 
nize their  motives,  and  bring  their  thoughts 
and  actions  into  judgment.  They  learn  to  re- 
joice at  the  manifestation  of  their  Heavenly 
Father's  will,  and  to  bow  in  resignation  there- 
to, though  his  commandment  load  under  Ihe 
cross,  and  obedience  be  very  humiliating  to 
self,  and  all  the  remains  of  the  first  nature. 


There  is  nothing  more  trying  to  the  young 
and  inexperienced,  than  the  diversity  of  senti- 
ment on  important  subjects.manifested  amongst 
those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  look  up 
to,  as  leaders  in  Israel.  They  feel  tempted  to 
doubt  every  thing, — to  regard  all  religious 
judgment  as  delusion.  Nevertheless  the  foun- 
dation of  God  slandelh  sure  ; — there  is  holy 
certainty,  and  infallible  direction.  So  long, 
however,  as  there  is  want  of  faithfulness, — so 
long  as  there  is  a  looking  outward, — so  long 
as  the  fear  of  man  operates  to  bias  and  over- 
awe the  judgment, — just  so  long  will  confusion 
prevail  in  counsel,  and  want  of  true  unity  in 
action.  A  want  of  true  dedication  of  heart, — 
a  want  of  faithful  obedience  to  the  Lord's  re- 
quirings, — a  want  of  patient  endurance  of  the 
baptisms  of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  are 
the  causes  why  so  few  are  quick  of  understand- 
ing, or  have  clear  spiritual  vision.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians,— who  are  reputed  as  religious  amongst 
their  fellows,  look  not  to  the  Lord  for  the  spi- 
rit of  true  judgment, — seek  not  by  unreserved 
dedication  of  heart  to  know  his  will  ; — but 
trust  to  those  they  esteem  to  judge  for  them, — 
to  the  representations  of  interest  or  prejudice 
for  information  ; — and  then  having  from  such 
sources  of  knowledge  made  up  their  minds, 
they  give  forth  their  dictum  as  the  judgment 
of  Truth.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  spiritual 
senses  of  such  should  become  torpid  ;  that 
their  eyes  should  hardly  be  able  to  see  men  as 
trees  walking ;  that  their  ears  should  fail  to 
distinguish  the  '  true  Hebrew  language,'  amidst 
the  many  Voices  there  are  in  the  world,  and 
that  to  their  taste  the  bread  of  the  kingdom 
should  have  lost  its  savour.  To  such  as  these, 
a  mere  outside  professor  may  pass  for  a  real, 
baptized,  awe-stricken,  heart-cleansed  Quaker; 
— the  acknowledgment  of  truth  from  unregen- 
erate  lips,  may  be  praised  as  a  song  of  Zion, 
or  the  sweet  lispings  of  a  new-born  babe  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  Ihe  poisonous  fruit  of  world- 
ly wisdom  may  be  deemed  of  good  savour,  and 
well  fitted  as  food  for  the  children  of  light.  To 
those  who  are  truly  hungering  after  the  bread 
of  life, — who  have  been  taught  by  the  Lord  to 
distinguish  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
how  trying  it  is,  to  hear  communications  in 
the  ministry  which  bear  no  evidence  of  spirit- 
ual vitality.  They  cannot  but  be  pained  and 
sorely  distressed  at  what  they  hear,  notwith- 
standing every  sentence  may  be  correct,  and 
every  sentiment  good.  Whilst  weakness  con- 
tinues in  the  church,  communications  from  the 
treasury  of  worldly  wisdom,  will  always  find 
admirers.  Those  who  are  superficially  reli- 
gious, will  always  be  satisfied  with  some  kind 
of  superficial  preaching.  But  why  should  I 
write  thus  to  thee?  The  main  thing  I  had  in 
view  in  touching  on  these  matters  was  to  relate 
an  anecdote. 

"  A  married  man  in  the  younger  walks  of 
life,  who  had  long  been  under  Ihe  preparing 
hand  of  the  Lord,  for  service  in  his  church, 
believed  it  right  to  give  up  to  accompany  a 
minister  in  an  extensive  religious  engagement. 
This  was  no  small  trial  to  him.  He  had  a 
comfortable  home,  a  lovely  wife,  several  sons 
and  one  daughter.  He  however  bowed  his 
neck  to  Iho  cross, — gave  up  to  the  requiring  of 
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duly,  and  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of 
his  Monthly  Meeting  set  forward  on  the  jour- 
ney. During  the  visit  his  mouth  was  opened 
in  tlie  ministry  to  the  comfort  of  his  friends. 
As  he  and  his  companion  were,  one  day,  about 
entering  a  meeting-house,  a  letter  was  handed 
to  him  which  he  saw  was  from  home.  Instant- 
ly a  sense  of  sorrow  seized  him,  and  he  lelt  that 
Biliicting  tidings  were  contained  in  that  letter. 
After  a  severe  inward  struggle,  he  believed  it 
would  be  right  in  him  lo  go  into  the  meeting- 
house without  breaking  the  seal.  He  did  so, 
and  notwithstanding  the  feeling  of  sorrow,  he 
was  enabled  to  get  under  religious  e.xercise, 
and  was  strengthened  to  labour  vocally  with 
the  people.  His  duty  towards  them  over,  his 
mind  was  turned  in  much  love  and  solicitude 
towards  his  family  at  home.  His  wife  was 
first  brought  into  view,  and  in  the  opening  of 
Truth,  he  saw  her  at  home  and  well.  One  by 
one  his  children  seemed  to  come  before  his 
spiritual  vision  with  the  assurance  that  they 
were  all  in  health,  until  he  came  to  the  last, 
his  only  daughter.  His  spiritual  eye  could 
not  discern  her  in  the  family  circle,  and  as  he 
sadly  mused,  this  language  was  spoken  to  his 
iward  ear,  '  She  is  dead.'  The  evidence 
hich  accompanied  the  words  was  so  strong, 
that  he  could  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the  open- 
ing, and  the  anguish  of  his  mind  was  great. 
The  meeting  closed  ;  and  yet  he  dared  not  open 
the  letter,  for  he  felt  what  was  in  it,  and  was 
afraid  to  trust  himself  lo  read  it  in  company. 
When  he  entered  the  carriage  with  his  com- 
panion and  a  valuable  female  minister,  they 
queried  what  ailed  him  ?  He  told  them  from 
his  feelings  he  was  sure  his  daughter  was  de- 
ceased. His  companions  were  not  willing  to 
believe  the  opening  on  his  mind,  and  endea- 
voured to  encourage  him  to  think  it  was  not 
true.  Nothing  however  shook  his  faith,  and 
when  they  reached  the  place  where  they  were 
to  dine,  he  retired  to  a  private  room  and  0|)en- 
ed  his  letter.  It  was  but  a  confirmation  of 
thnt  which  he  by  faith  already  knew.  With 
tears  he  read  the  account  of  the  dear  child's 
sickness  and  death,  and  then  summoning  up 
fortitude,  he  passed  into  the  parlour,  thiew  the 
letter  into  the  female  minister's  lap,  and  once 
more  retired. 

"  O  that  the  Lord  may  grant  thee  ability  to 
bear  all  thy  spiritual  provings ;  and  that  lie 
may  make  thee  wise  through  the  pure  teach- 
ings of  his  Spirit,  so  that  in  this  time  of  dege- 
neracy and  weakness,  thou  mayst  be  favoured 
to  know  his  will,  and  perform  thy  own  portion 
of  duty.  The  fellowship  of  the  Lord's  chil- 
dren in  these  days  must  be  in  suffering  ; — but 
what  matters  it,  if  the  Lord's  presence  is  with 
them.  A  few  days  of  affliction  sustained  by 
his  secret  grace,  and  then  his  children  will  be 
translated  where  sorrow  hath  no  entrance. 
Here  we  mourn  our  sins, — there  sin  and  weak- 
ness are  unknown.  Here  we  weep  with  a 
church  militant  over  her  faithless  and  back- 
sliding children, — there  we  shall  rejoice  with 
a  church  triumphant,  having  fellowship  with 
the  sanctified  and  perfected  hosts  in  liglit  and 
in  glory.  Who  then  that  are  wise  will  not  be 
willing  to  be  despised  and  trampled  on  by  men, 
— to  be  acounted  as  heretics  and  perverse,  if  we 
may  obtain  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  con- 


science that  we  are  laithfully  endeavouring  to  life,  the  several  members  are  not  only  prepar- 
do  our  duty  in  his  sight  I  We  may  be  misun-  ed  cordially  to  harmonize  together,  and  watch 
derstood,  we   may  be  wilfully  misrepresented,   over  each  other  for  good,  but  their  liohts  shine 


even  the  comparatively  innocent  may  falsely  j  abroad  ;   those  sweet   influences   and   feelin 
account   'our    lives  madness,  and  our  ends  lo  |  are  not  exclusively  confined  within  the 

kn 


hout  honour,'  but  at  the  last,  they  shall 
we  are  numbered  amongst  the  children 
of  God,  and  have  our  lot  amontr  the  saints, 


Bomestic  (Juietude. 

Uninterrupted  harmony  in  families  is  much 
to  be  desired. 

This,  like  many  other  blessings,  is  found 
only  in  perfection,  where  the  several  members 
are  accustomed  to  turn  frequently  inward,  to 
that  Principle  of  light  and  grace,  which  is 
manifested  in  the  heart,  with  earnest  endeav- 
ours to  render  their  lives  conformable  to  its 
teachings.  It  was  their  primary  attendance 
to  this  principle,  which  ibrmed  the  leading 
characteristic  of  our  early  Friends,  and  which 
enabled  them  lo  become  such  excellent  pat- 
terns of  virtue,  not  only  in  the  performance  of 
the  various  relative  duties  of  father,  son,  hus- 
band and  brother,  as  became  men  fearing  God, 
but  in  acquitting  themselves  of  all  the  other 
duties  of  life,  both  domestic  and  social,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  secure  a  slate  of  harmony, 
peace,  and  happiness  amongst  them. 

This  blessed  slate,  may  now  as  certainly  be 
attained  as  then,  by  attending  primarily  to  the 
same  unerring  Principle  of  Truth  ;  bein^  care, 
fill  10  let  nothing  rise  as  a  cloud,  lo  intercept 
those  rays  of  light  and  life,  and  thus  prevent 
their  genial  influence  operating  on  our  every- 
day conduct,  producing  and  unfolding  those 
excellent  virtues,  which  tend  to  change  life 
from  a  scene  of  woe  to  one  of  comparative 
happiness  and  pleasure. 

The  several  members  of  a  family,  quicken- 
ed by  this  never  failing  Spirit,  are  enabled  to 
live  lovingly  together,  all  being  qualified  to 
perform  their  respective  relative  duties,  thai 
they  may  bring  honour  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  thing,  lo  the  Great  Head  of  the 
church,  so  that  others  seeing  their  good  works, 
may  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
'I'hese  can  readily  make  proper  allowance  for 
one  another,  and  while  in  a  stale  to  bear 
each  other's  involuntary  weaknesses,  every 
one  will  be  found  endeavouring  lo  strengthen 
what  is  deficient  in  himself,  and  making  the 
burthen  for  each  other  in  this  way,  continu- 
ally lighter. 

Not  only  will  a  frequent  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  other  good  books  be  ob- 
served, where  a  family  lives  under  the  best 
governing  principle,  but  lively  and  continual 
desires  will  be  raised  to  tread  the  true  paths  of 
righteousness;  never  ceasing  in  their  endea- 
vours lo  reach  the  standard  of  purity  there  set 
before  them,  and  striving  to  cuUivale  the 
very  same  virtues  there  portrayed,  ever  re- 
membering, that  "  whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is 
guilty  of  all."     (James  ii.  10.) 

When  the  lives  of  all,  constituting  the  do- 
mestic circle,  are  circumscribed  by  propriety, 
and  are  preserved   in  the  savour  of  the   best 


—  ..mils 

of  the  family,  but  the  benign  rays  of  pure 
kindness,  extend  around  on  every  side,  and 
spread  as  it  were  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  not  unfrequently  a  trying  time  with 
families,  when  a  division  of  temporal  goods 
takes  place  amongst  ihcrn  ;  or  from  other  cir- 
cumstances, arrangements  are  necessary  to  se- 


the  interest  of 


iny 


curs,  for  want  of  a  mutual  feeling  of  good-will, 
and  that  noble  disinlerestedness  of  mind,  which 
should  lead  us  into  a  consideration  and  tender- 
ness, equally  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
others,  as  for  the  benefit  of  ourselves,  some 
prominent  instances  of  selfishness  appear,  too 
often  producing  breaches  difficult  to  be  healed. 
But  when  a  family  is  happily  preserved  with- 
in the  pale  of  that  holy  enclosure  wherein  we 
are  enabled  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves, 
ihe  spirit  and  forbearance  are  observed,  which 
were  so  conspicuously  inanifesled  by  Abraham 
and  Lot,  at  the  time  of  separating  their  flocks 
—adopting  in  effect  this  language  of  the  bless- 
ed patriardi — which  reflects  far  greater  hon- 
our than  it  is  possible  for  man  ever  to  acquire 
by  strife  and  conquest:  "Let  there  be  no 
strife,  I  pray  ihee,  between  thee  and  me,  and 
between  thy  herdmen  and  my  herdmen  ;  for 
we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before 
thee?  Separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me. 
If  thou  wilt  take  ibe  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
lo  ihe  right  ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left."  (Gen  xiii. 
8  and  9.) 

State  of  New  York,  1 848. 


There  are  two  things  which  ought  to  teach 
us  lo  think  but  meanly  of  human  glory  ; — the 
very  best  have  had  their  calumniators,  the 
very  worst  their  panegyrists. — Lacon. 


Safe  Abiding  Place, 

Not  remembering  to  have  seen  the  following 
letter  of  Sarah  R.  Grubb's  in  print,  the  Edito" 
will  confer  a  favour,  by  giving  it  publicity  in 
the  columns  of  "  The  Friend." 

LetterofS.  R.G.  toR.  J. 
Thy  kindness  and  the  feelings  of  my  mind 
have  urged  me  lo  write  :  an  employment  I  am 
often  led  from,  rather  than  to,  believing  that  if 
it  is  my  lot  lo  make  a  safe  progress  in  religi- 
ous experience,  I  must  learn  more  and  more 
to  salute  but  few  by  the  way.  There  is  an 
airy  unconcerned  mind,  very  prevalent  amongst 
the  professors  of  Truth,  and  may  it  not  mourn- 
fully be  said,  amongst  some  of  the  foreranks 
of  the  people,  which  is  naturally  seeking  to 
attract  us  from  the  Rock  of  our  strength  ;  and 
though  it  is  attended  wilh  a  specious  appear- 
ance of  hearing  the  Truth,  and  a  readiness  to 
say,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  comelh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  ;"  and  there  is  something  in  me 
hat  loves  to  be  courteous  to  these,  rather  than 
ibide  under  the  cross,  yet  in  these  humbling, 
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abasiiia  seasons,  wherein  no  human  consola-!  will  be  made  by  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  I  matters   of  discourtesy,  to  dive  into  a  man's 
tions  can  avail 'but  what   is  felt   in   the  deep '  devote  themselves  to  such   bianches   as  they    mind,  beyond   his  own   comment;  nor  to  stir 
utterance   of  united,  spiritual  exercise,  I  find  j  may  elect.     Students  entering  the  school  iin-  ^^....■--.  •_  j-     ..___■......  .-.   .._, 

not  such  to  be  my  fellow-helpers  in  the  Lord  ;  prepared  to  join  one  of  the  regular  classes, 
and  have  clearly  discovered  that  to  support  an  will  be  carel'ully  grounded  in  the  elementary 
unequivocal   familiarity  with   them  is  in  great !  studies,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 


jnequivocai   lamiiiarity 

danger  of  hurting  myself;  and  if  it  should  be 
grateful  to  any,  will  rather  strengthen  their 
contentmeni  in  their  present  state,  than  turn 
from  the  sandy  foundation.  Thus,  dear 
Friend,  has  a  line  sometimes  opened  to  the 
view  of  my  mind,  which  being  opposite  to  my 
natural  disposition,  brings  with  it  its  trials, — a 
daily  call  for  circumspection,  and  a  daily  con- 
demnation for  want  of  it ;  and  a  willingness  to 
tread,  according  to  my  measure,  the  suffering 
path  of  the  great  holy  Pattern,  who  though  he 
sat  with  publicans  and  sinners,  when  salvation 
was  sent  to  their  houses,  yet  in  nowise  coun- 
tenanced, nor  approved  those  who  boasted  of 
being  Abraham's  children,  but  were  under  the 
power  of  the  Seducer. 

To  be  sensible  of  our  own  infirmities,  and 
thereupon  to  be  chaste  to  the  Bridegroom  of 
souls,  when  he  is  pleased  to  withdraw  ihe  sen- 
sible enjoyment  of  help,  and  discoveries  of  his 
putting  forth,  is  a  desirable  situation  for  the 
mind  To  centre  in,  as  it  preserves  us  from  go- 
ing with  these  spirits  and  things,  eilljer  in  our- 
selves or  others,  which  we  have  once  seen  to 
be  in  the  degeneracy  from  the  pure  Life,  and 
enables  to  possess  the  vessel  in  sanctification 
and  honour. 


llavfrford  School. 
It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  ihe  ad- 
mission of  the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  olhers 
professing  witli  them,  who  desire  their  children 
to  be  educated  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  religious  Society. 

The  following  Friends  constitute  the  officers 
of  the  institution  : 

LiNDLEY   Murray  Moore,  Principal    and 

Teacher  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  D.  V.ml,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Joseph  W.  Aldkicii,  Teacher  of  ihe  Latin 
and    Greek    Languages    and    Ancient 
Literature. 
Elizabeth  13.  Hopkins,  Matron. 
The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements 
which   have   been   made,  will  enable  them  to 
carry  out  in  accordance  with  the  original  de- 
sign of  the  institution,  a  thorough  and  liberal 
course  of  instruction,  with  constant  reference 
to   moral   training,  and   the   promotion  of  an 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.     The  full  course,  will  as  heretofore, 
require  a  period  of  four  years,  and  will  include 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Literature,   History,   Intellectual  and 
Moral   Philosophy,    Logic,    Rhetoric,    Malhe- 
tnatics,   Natural   Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
several  branches  of  Natural  History.     Those 
students  who    shall  have   completed   the    full 
course  of  study,  will   be  entitled    to   become 
candidates   for  the  diploma.     For  the  accom- 
modation of  olhers  who  may  not  desire  to  pur- 
sue all  the  studies  of  the  course,  arrangements 


rincipal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ill  be  pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  this  School  is  to  afford  an 
education  to  the  youth  of  our  religious  Socie- 
ty, consistent  with  its  principles,  the  Principal 
and  Teachers  are  expected  to  have  this  impor- 
tant concern  mainly  in  view,  and  by  example 
and  precept  encourage  the  scholars  to  plain- 
ness in  dress  and  address,  and  endeavour  to 
instil  into  their  minds  a  love  and  esteem  for 
our  doctrines  and  testimonies.  The  students 
are  required  to  dress  consistently  with  the 
simplicity  of  our  profession.  Ills  particvhir- 
It/  requested  that  every  article  of  dress  be 
marked  in  full  with  the  student's  name.  The 
students  are  to  wear  hats,  and  not  caps. 

There  are  I  wo  terms  in  the  year;  the  Win- 
ter Term  of  six  months,  commencing  on  the 
second  Fourth-day  in  the  Tenth  month,  and 
Ihe  Summer  Term  of  four  months,  commen- 
cing on  the  second  Fourth-day  in  the  Fifih 
month.  Examinations  will  take  place  at  the 
close  of  each  term.  Two  vacations  of  foiir 
weeks  each  occur,  one  in  the  Spring  and  the 
olher  in  the  Autumn  ;  during  which  time  the 
students  are  expected  to  make  all  the  neces 
sary  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  term,  as 
no  student  will  be  permitted  to  be  temporarily 
absent,  during  its  continuance,  unless  on  ac 
count  of  the  sickness  of  himself  or  a  near  rela- 
tive, or  for  other  urgent  reason. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  The 
result  of  his  application  will  be  communicated 
to  the  applicant ;  and  persons  thus  notified  ol" 
their  admission  will  be  considered  responsible 
for  the  amount  charged  for  Board  and  Tuition 
for  that  term.  Parents  intending  to  remove 
their  sons  from  the  School  at  the  close  of  the 
Winter  Term,  will  be  required  to  give  notice 
of  such  intention  to  the  Principal,  on  or  before 
ihe  first  of  the  Third  month,  and  if  at  the 
close  of  the  Summer  Term,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  the  Eighth  month  ;  and  in  case  of  fail- 
ure to  give  such  notice,  their  places  will  be 
considered  as  engaged  for  the  term  next  ensu- 
ing, and  pavment  be  required  accordingly. 

"The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz.  :  $60  at 
the  opening,  and  $60  at  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  Term,  and  $80  at  the  opening  of  the 
Summer  Term. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yahnall,  Secretary. 
No.  39  High  street,  Pliilada. 


upon  a  doubtful  indignity  without  it,  unless 
have  proofs  that  carry  weight  and  conviction 
with  them.  Words  do  sometimes  fly  from  the 
tongue  that  the  heart  did  neither  hatch  nor 
harbour.  While  we  think  to  revenge  an  in- 
jury, we  many  times  begin  one;  and,  after 
that,  repent  our  misconceptions.  In  things 
hat  may  have  a  double  sense,  it  is  good  to 
think  the  better  was  intended  ;  so  shall  we 
both  keep  our  friends  and  quietness. 

Let  all  beware  of  their  own  spirits  and  keep 
in  a  gracious  temper,  that  so  they  may  be  fit- 
ted for  the  service  of  the  house  of  God,  whose 
house  we  are,  if  we  keep  upon  the  foundation 
that  God  has  laid  ;  such  He  will  build  up,  and 
teach  how  to  build  up  one  another  in  Him. — 
Our  Discipline. 

Sagacity  of  an  Elephant. — The  tragical 
event  at  the  menagerie,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  poor  Kelly,  has  made  ihe  elephant  the  chief 
lion  of  Philadelphia.  A  morning  or  two  after 
the  terrible  occurrence,  the  daring  Driesbach 
took  him  into  the  ring  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing his  wounds,  made  by  sundry  thrusts  of 
pikes,  lances,  and  pitchforks,  in  the  efforts  to 
subdue  him.  The  elephant  appeared  to  be  ill 
at  ease,  and  sought  to  atlract  the  atlenlion  of 
Driesbach  by  gently  folding  him  with  his 
trunk,  and  then  pointing  to  his  foof,  slightly 
raising  it  from  the  ground,  and  in  various  ways 
challenging  particular  notice.  This  aroused 
Driesbach's  curiosity,  and  on  inspection  he 
discovered  he  had  run  a  large  splinter  of  white 
pine  into  his  foot.  Pincers  were  procured,  and 
the  piece  extracted,  at  which  the  joy  of  the 
monster  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  repeatedly 
thanked  Driesback  in  the  only  way  that  an 
elephant  can  thank  any  one.  It  is  curious, 
that  he  is  quite  friendly  now  with  Driesbach, 
although  for  six  years  he  sought  repeatedly  to 
kill  him. — Presbyterian. 

Anecdote  of  Patrick  Henry. — When  the 
celebrated  Pa"trick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  was 
he  close  of  his  life,  and  in  feeble  health, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  and  addressed 
a  friend  who  was  with  him,  "  Here  is  a  book 
worth  more  than  all  others  printed;  yet  it  is 
my  misfortune  never  to  have  read  it  with  pro- 
per attention  until  lately."  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  his  daughter,  "  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  Deists  have  claimed  me !  The 
thought  pained  me  more  than  the  appellation 
of  lory;  for  I  consider  religion  of  infinitely 
higher  importance  than  politics,  and  I  find 
much  cause  to  reproach  myself,  that  I  have 
lived  so  long  and  given  no  decided  public  proof 
of  my  being  a  Christian." 


Readiness  to  Take  Offence. 
ourselves  more  injuries  than  a 
they  many  limes  pa 


We  make 
offered  us ; 
for  wrongs  in  our  own 
hoiights,  that  we're  never  meant  so  by  the 
heart  of  him  that  speakcth.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  wrong  hurts  more  than  the  sharpest 
part  of  the  wrong  done.  So,  by  falsely  mak- 
ing ourselves  patients  of  wrung,  we  become 
the  true  and  first  actors.     It  is  not  good 


A  Black  MiUionaire.—h.  full-blooded  Af- 
rican,  it  is  said,  is  the  richest  man  on  Ihe 
Island  of  St.  Thomas.  His  property  is  esli- 
maled  at  three  millions  of  dollars,  obtained  by 
trarticking  in  those  of  his  own  colour  ! — Late 
Paper. 
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Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Political  Aspect 
of  the  Slave  Question,  la  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1848. 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

What  next  ?  Look  at  your  Cherokee  trou- 
bles, and  your  Seminole  War.  One  of  those 
misfortunes  of  the  Cherokees,  which  led  to 
your  driving  them  off  at  the  cost  of  the  na- 
tional honour  in  the  violation  of  sixteen  trea- 
ties, was,  that  they  were  charged  with  har- 
bouring fugitive  slaves.  The  same  was  the 
great  sin  of  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  expiated 
in  a  stubborn  conflict  of  seven  years'  dura- 
tion, at  the  price  of  I  know  not  how  many 
lives,  and  of  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
(and  nobody  knows  how  much  more,)  of  which 
we  of  the  North  had  lo  pay  our  share,  sooner 
than  Southern  slaves  should  get  away  from 
their  owners. 

But  time  is  wasting,  and  I  must  pass  entire- 
ly over  many  things,  and  lightly  over  many 
olhers.  As  to  this  Political  Aspect  of  the 
Slave  Question,  how  has  it  dealt  with  our 
right  of  petition,  and  our  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press — the  two  last  belonging  to  the 
inheritance  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  manhood,  the 
former  commonly  recognized  in  the  poorest 
vassal  that  crouches  before  a  despot's  throne. 
For  several  years,  the  petitions  of  our  consti- 
tuents for  the  redress  of  what  they  felt  to  be 
offensive  grievances  were  contemptuously 
thrown  back  by  a  standing  regulation  of  this 
House  ;  and  now  the  most  that  we  have  sain- 
ed is,  that  they  may  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  this  District,  which  Committee, 
it  is  just  as  well  understood  as  if  it  were  for- 
mally set  down  and  ordained  in  your  rules 
and  orders,  is  to  do  its  office  by  simply  bury- 
ing them  out  of  sight,  and  taking  care  that 
they  be  no  more  heard  of  forever. 

Liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press, 
what  are  they  worth  in  nearly  half  of  the 
States  of  this   Union,   if  one   would  exercise 


them  in  relation  to  the  great,  moral,  social, 
and  political  question  of  the  time  !  On  that 
subject,  within  those  borders,  who  does  not 
know  that  a  man  is  not  to  speak  or  print  his 
mind,  except  at  peril  of  life  and  limb?  Nor 
does  per?onal  liberty,  in  certain  circumstances, 
fare  better.  By  the  Constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, established  in  1780,  people  of  colour  are 
citizens  of  that  Commonwealth,  as  much  as 
whiles.  And  by  the  Federal  Constilulion, 
which  went  into  operation  in  1789,  all  "citi- 
zens of  each  State  are  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunilies  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States." — By  the  Constitution  of  MassachU' 
setts,  I  say,  freedom  is  universal  within  her 
limits,  and  citizenship  has  nothing  to  do  with 
colour.  There  was  never  an  act  of  Emanci- 
pation in  that  Commonwealth.  Emancipation 
took  place  by  force  of  the  organic  law.  Three 
years  after  its  adoption,  a  coloured  man  pro- 
secuted a  white  for  assault  and  battery.  The 
fact  was  admitted,  but  justified  on  the  ground 
that  ihe  black  was  a  slave,  and  that  the  assault 
was  the  lawful  chastisement  of  the  master. 
The  court  held,  that  under  the  clause  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  declaring  that  "  all  men  are  born 
free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  es- 
sential, and  inalienable  rights,  among  which 
may  be  reckoned  the  right  of  enjoying  and  de- 
fending their  lives  and  liberties,"  (language 
almost  copied  from  that  written  by  a  Virginia 
pen  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,)  no 
such  relations  as  those  of  master  and  slave 
could  subsist  in  Massachusetts.  The  master 
was  convicted  and  fined,  and  Slavery  took  its 
last  leave  of  her  jurisdiction. 

The  coloured  citizen  of  Massachusetts  goes 
on  his  lawful  occasions  to  a  Southern  Stale, 
wiih  just  as  good  a  Constitutional  right  to  tread 
its  soil  in  security  and  at  will,  as  the  heir  of 
its  own  longest  and  proudest  lineage.  But  not 
only  is  he  forbidden  by  a  pseudo-legislation  of 
the  place  to  land  there  in  freedom,  he  is  not 
permitted  even  to  remain  in  freedom  on  board 
the  ship  that  has  conveyed  him.  He  is  forced 
on  shore  to  a  prison  ;  and  when  he  is  discharg- 
ed and  departs,  it  is  on  the  payment  of  a  ran- 
som, called  the  expense  of  his  detention.  If 
he  comes  a  second  time,  he  is  scourged.  If  a 
third,  he  is  sold  into  perpetual  Slavery.  So 
decrees  the  so-called  law.  Massachusetts  was 
uneasy  to  have  her  unofR-nding  citizens  treat- 
ed thus.  She  remonstrated,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, except  to  draw  down  fregh  insult.  She 
could  not,  nor  did  she  desire,  to  escape  the 
responsibility  of  adopting  all  means  in  her 
power  for  their  protection.  She  sent  one  of 
her  most  respected  citizens,  a  man  of  admira- 
ble wisdom,  discretion,  dignity,  and  purity  of 
character,  simply  to  try  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  those  provisions  which  South  Caro- 
lina persisted   in   affirming  to  be  law,  though 


that  one  of  her  own  eminent  sons,  who  had 
had  cognizance  of  it  on  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  the  nation,  had  said,  "  on  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  law,  it  is  not  loo  much  to  say, 
that  It  will  not  bear  argument."* 

A  new  Political  Aspect  of  the  Slave  Ques- 
tion was  now  disclosed.  The  siRVi  questioa 
had  closed  the  doors  of  the  Federal  courts,  lo 
which  it  belonged  to  e-xtend  the  security  the 
Federal  Constitution  had  assured.  The  Mas- 
sachusetts lawyer  could  not  reach  the  bench 
before  which  he  would  have  pleaded  for  the 
liberty  and  rights  of  Massachusetts  freemen. — 
Nor  only  so.  The  slave  question  had  yet 
further  aspects  for  himself.  He  was  expelled, 
and  sent  home  with  indignity,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  indignity  to  reach  such  a  man.  And 
laws,  so  called,  were  forthwith  enacted,  mak- 
ing it  highly  penal  hencelbrward  to  seek  legal 
redress,  in  that  region,  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  the  exiremest  outrages  offered  lo 
a  New  England  freeman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  present  remedy. 
It  may  be  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  these 
dismal  transactions  are  not  merely  to  be  de- 
plored. It  is  such  extravagances  Ihat  attract 
attention,  arouse  indolence,  and  excite  to  ac- 
tion. It  is  a  method  of  Providence,  to  provide 
for  the  ullimate  overthrow  of  great  evils,  by  the 
practical  developmenl  of  their  enormity.  The 
excess  of  an  abuse  conducts  it  to  its  fate.  I 
said  lo  Mr.  Hoar,  when  I  welcomed  him  back, 
that  I  could  not  wholly  regret  the  annoyances 
he  had  endured,  for  ihey  seemed  to  belong  lo 
thai  blackest  darkness  that  just  precedes  the 
day.  1  believe  it  was  so  ;  and  that  while  the 
pen  of  History  was  recording  that  shameful 
chapter,  the  pen  of  Destiny  was  writing  the 
certain  and  not  distant  downfall  of  the  oppres- 
sive and  insolent  inslilution. 

Then  came,  for  Ihe  strengthening  and  per- 
petuation of  Slavery,  the  disastrous  measure 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  with  its  long  train 
ol"  political  aspects  of  the  slave  question,  long 
enough  already,  and  still  stretching  far  away 
iulo  the  unknown  and  threatening  future.  The 
first  fruit  of  that  proceeding  was  the  repeal  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1842;  a  measure  which  took 
the  bread  from  the  mouths  of  thousands  of  the 
working-men  of  the  free  Slates,  and  a  measure 
carried  by  two  votes  cast  at  the  other  end  of 
this  building,  by  men  who  had  no  more  Con- 
stitutional right  to  come  in  and  act  upon  our 
affairs,  than  any  two  wlio  might  have  been 
brought  over  from  England,  or  France,  or 
Algiers.  The  next  blossoming  of  the  tree  was 
in  the  pending  war  with  Mexico.  Gentlemen 
please  themselves  with  making  distinclions  bo- 
Opinion  of  Judge  Johnson,  August  7t.h,  1823,  in 
case  of  Henry  Elkison  vs.  Francis  Dciiesseline, 
lifl'ofCh.irleston  disfri.n. 
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tweenihe  occasion  and  the  ca«se  of  that  war.  Brazil  and  the  Spanish  Colonies.  And  in 
—But  nobody,  I  take  it,  doubts  that,  if  Texas ;  tliose  colonies  its  lorni  is  much  milder  than 
had  not  been  annexed,  war  would  not  have  with  us.  Of  its  condition  in  half-civihzed  Bra- 
taken  place. — Mr.   Calhoun,  whose  sagacity  zii  I  cannot  speak. 

all  the  newspapers  extol,  thought  he  could  sell  Again  :  The  gentleman  urged,  to  this  point, 
fire  to  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  extinguish  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  negro  race,  (page 
it  when  half  consumed.  He  has  lived  to  rue '7.)  He  has  no  doubt  examined,  and  knows 
the  failure  of  tlie  hopeful  experiment.  We!  how  to  expose,  the  seeming  paradox  of  those 
have  spent  an  hundred  millions  of  dollars, 'ingenious  men  who  have  held  that  the  balance 
and  are  going  on  spending.  No  matter  for  the, of  power  was  shifted,  and  the  sceptre  of  the 
money,  if  it  had  only  been  buried  in  the  deep  world  passed  from  the  coloured  to  the  white 
blue  sea,  "deeper  than  did  ever  plummet '  race,  some  twenty-four  centuries  ago,  at  the 
sound,"  instead  of  being  used  lo  purchase  so 'capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians ;  and  I 
much  disgrace  and  mischief.  But  it  has  been 'presume  he  settles  that  question  rightly, 
made  to  carry  widowhood  and  orphanage  into]  [Mr.  Clingman  interrupted,  and  was  under- 
thousands  of  the  homes  of  a  sister  Republic,  stood  to  say  he  had  referred  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  homes  of  men  and  women  who  never  in-  and  relied  on  the  formation  ol  the  Egyptian 
jured  us.     It  has  been  made  to  carry  widow-  skull.] 

hood  and  orphanage  into  thousands  of  our  own]  The  gentleman  speaks  of  the  Egyptians. 
American  homes— to  write  a  chapter  in  our.  Undoubtedly  he  has  attended  to  the  curious 
history  for  the  execration  and  loathing  of  the!  hint  in  Herodotus,  bearing  on  that  question 
civilized  and  Christian  world,  and  the  bitter  The  gentleman  quotes  Appian 
shame  of  our  own  wiser  posterity. 

Of  a  system  which  leads  to  such  political 
results — for,  following  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  as  a 
question  of  justice  or  humanity — that  gentle- 
man is  the  elaborate  apologist ;  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  thinks  that  it  ought  to  be 
regarded   with   respect   and   deference.      The 


have  been  but  stepping  aside  a  little  way  in 
the  gentleman's  track. 


tieman  from  North  Carolina  said,  (pages  5, 
C,)  that  it  is  miscalled  a  "  peculiar  institution," 
ibr  that  it  is  "  natural  among  men,"  and  pre- 
vails widely  throughout  the  earth.  I  think  he 
has  been  reading  Rousseau,  and  learned  from 
his  fantastic  dreams  that  the  savage  state  is 
the  natural  and  blissful  state  of  man.  Rather 
he  has  been  reading  Hobbes,  and  has  adopted 
from  that  vigorous  champion  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er the  doctrine  that  might  makes  right,  and  in 
his  school  has  contracted  a  love  for  Slavery 
and  force,  and  all  that  condition  of  humanity 
which,  in  his  nervous  but  not  dainty  language, 
the  philosopher  describes  as  "  without  arts, 
without  letters,  without  manners,  without  so- 
ciety, and  the  life  of  man  solitary,  disturbed, 
nasty,  brutish,  and  short."  1  am  not  so  for- 
getful of  the  state  of  things  in  the  ancient  Re- 
publics, and  in  the  cultivated  communities  of 
the  Southern  section  of  this  country,  as  to  af- 
firm that  Slavery  cannot  co-exist  with  a  high 
civilization.  But  they  have  no  natural  or  pro- 
per affinity.  It  is  only  by  force  of  earlier 
events  that  they  are  brought  into  contact.— 
Slavery  is  natural  to  man,  just  as  it  is  natora 
to  him  to  drape  himself  with  fig-leavos  and 
bear-skins.  As  his  rude  nature  is  developed, 
he  invents  better  arts  and  tends  to  a  better 
culture.  Liberty,  justice,  humanity,  arc  na- 
tural to  man,  just  as  it  is  natural  to  him  to 
learn  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  build  marble 
palaces,  and  make  books  of  science  and  poe- 
try, and  surround  himself  with  the  charms  and 
graces  of  a  refined  society.  And  whore  is 
Slavery  the  "  practice  of  mankind  !"  Among 
the  highly  cultivated  communities  of  the  race? 
In  England?  In  France?  Or  in  Mozam- 
bique and  Guinea?  Sweden,  Holland,  and 
Denmark,  have  at  length  closed  the  procession 
of  the  civilized  nations  that  have  abandoned  it. 
Out  of  these  United  Stales,  I  know  not  that 
it  exists  in   any  part  nf  Christenilom.  excppf 


n-iter  not 
commonly  in  the  hands  of  professed  scholars. 
He  is  a  reader  of  Polybius,  and  has  weighed 
his  merits,  and  those  of  the  other  great  mas- 
ters in  that  department  of  composition  in  such 
exact  critical  scales  as  to  feel  justified  in  plac- 
ing him  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  respect  to 
political  sagacity,  (page  6.)  He  cannot  have 
overlooked  that  singular  passage  in  so  com- 
mon an  author  as  Herodotus,  in  which  the  old 
chronicler  has  been  thought  to  say,  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  the  remote  source  perhaps 
of  Greek  civilization,  were  woolly-headed  ne- 
groes. I  will  not  defend  that  interpretation  of 
his  words.  But  it  is  no  invention  of  any  of 
your  high-flying  Abolitionists  of  the  present 
day  ;  it  has  been  received  by  grave  and  plod- 
ding English  and  German  doctors,  who  read, 
and  pondered,  and  smoked,  and  annotated. 
Ion"-  before  such  a  liistis  naturce  as  the  Ame- 
rican Abolitionist  was  ever  heard  of.  The 
gentleman  has,  of  course,  determined  the  com- 
plexion of  the  great  captain  of  antiquity,  the 
Carthaginian  Hannibal,  and  knows  how  far  it 
resembled  that  of  the  Lybians  and  Nubians 
whom  he  led  to  twenty  years'  triumphs  over 
the  sharp-beaked  eagles  of  Rome.  He  sees 
how  to  dispose  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
French  mulatto,  Alexandre  Dumas,  that  mira- 
cle of  prolific  genius.  He  can  show  that  no 
stress  is  to  be  laid  on  such  a  case  as  that  of 
the  American  Frederick  Douglass,  now  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  ten  years  ago  a  wretch- 
ed slave,  picking  up  scraps  of  leaves  of  the 
Bible  in  the  gutters  of  Baltimore  to  teach  him- 
self to  read,  ihen  working  three  years  on  the 
wharves  of  New  Bedford,  without  a  day's 
schooling,  I  presume,  in  his  life;  yet  now 
speaking  and  writing  the  English  language 
with  a  force  and  an  eloquence  which,  I  hesi- 
tate  not  to  say,  would  do  no  discredit  to  any 
gentlemen  on  this  floor.  But  I  do  not  discuss 
the  question  whether  the  negro  inferiority  is 
lo  bo  traced  to  a  congenital  incapacity,  or  lo 
the  depression  and  low  culture  of  many  gene 
rations.  It  is  a  great  problem.  I  have  not 
time  for  it.  It  is  too  intricate  and  vast.  Nor, 
determined  either  way,  would  it  have 
terial  connection  with  the  main  question  I  have 
in  hand,  or  directly  bear  on  any  measures  now 
in   ihe   rnnlomplatinn    nf   this   rommillce.      1 


New  Jersey  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  which  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
has  caused  to  be  erected,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trenton,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  paid  it  a  visit  in  a 
body,  on  the  10th  ult.  A  correspondent  of 
the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  furnishes  the 
following  description  of  the  edifice: — "The 
building  is  constructed  of  the  brown  stone 
from  a  neighbouring  quarry,  rough  hewn,  at 
a  cost  of  about  $80,000— a  sum  incredibly 
small  to  a  practical  observer.  Its  form  is  not 
easily  described,  not  falling  under  any  of  the 
five  orders  of  architecture,  but  it  is  most  ad- 
mirably planned  for  light,  ventilation,  and  ca- 
pacity. The  entrance  is  gained  through  a 
showy  porch,  into  ample  halls  with  commend- 
ably  high  arched  ceilings  ;  thence  into  spaci- 
ous reception  rooms,  wards,  dormitories,  bath- 
ing-rooms, dining-rooms,  &c.  The  establish- 
ment is  heated  by  four  large  steam  boilers  in 
the  basements,  which  send  the  steam  through 
a  bewildering  number  of  pipes  running  through 
and  almost  filling  the  whole  length  of  the 
basement,  the  air  of  which  is  heated  by  them, 
and  then  passes  up  to  warm  the  rooms  and 
halls  above.  This  is  the  most  admirable, 
though  not  the  cheapest,  arrangement  of  the 
kind  I  have  ever  seen — far  more  salubrious 
than  the  hot  air  we  breathe  from  ordinary  fur- 
naces, which  is  burned  and  deprived  of  its  vital 
principle  by  its  passage  over  red  hot  surfaces. 
The  rooms  are  delightfully  warmed,  lighted, 
and  ventilated,  and  all  the  windows  are  guard- 
ed with  shields  of  ornamental  iron  work,  to 
save  the  frantic  lunatic  from  danger.  In  the 
garret  are  four  cast  iron  cisterns,  each  of 
twelve  hundred  gallons  capacity,  which  are 
kept  filled  with  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
building  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
— a  stream  from  which  also  furnishes  the  pow- 
er to  pump  it  up  to  this  height. — Prtsh. 


Alligators  in  Western  Afrifa. 
During  my  residence  at  Mansu,  about  fifty 
miles  from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  I  was  engaged 
in  building  a  house.  One  morning  1  sent  out 
the  school  boys  to  collect  some  bamboos  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  fence.  In  the  course 
of  their  search  for  them,  they  discovered  the 
nest  of  an  aligator,  which  they  robbed  of  its 
eggs.  These  eggs  are  thought  to  be  a  great 
delicacy,  and  are  anxiously  sought  after  by 
the  rich.  These,  therefore,  were  distributed 
amongst  the  chiefs  and  principal  people ;  and 
I,  being  thought  a  person  of  some  consetiuence, 
had  two  given  me  as  my  share.  On  their  be- 
ing brought  to  me,  my  curiosity  was  excited 
to  see  this  nest,  and  I  asked  the  boys  to  show 
me  the  place  where  they  had  found  it.  They 
accordingly  took  me  to  the  place.  The  alli- 
gators had  chosen  the  root  of  a  large  tree, 
around  which  grow  a  great  number  of  the  gi- 
gantic climbers  so  common  in  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  nest  was  com])oscd  of  loose  veget- 
able matter,  which  they  had  collected  together 
from  the  ground  around   the  tree,  and  which 
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was  so  carefully  done  that  one  would  have 
thought  it  had  been  swept.  They  had  then 
drawn  it  among  those  large  climbers,  and  mat- 
ted it  so  firmly  together  that  it  resembled  a 
piece  of  coarse  felt,-  and  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty that  it  could  be  separated  in  order  to 
obtain  the  eggs.  The  heap  thus  formed,  con- 
sisted of  at  least  a  large  wagon  load  of  this 
vegetable  mailer,  and  the  heat  wits  so  great, 
arising  from  the  fermentation  and  gradual  de- 
cay of  the  mass,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
1  could  bear  my  hand  in  it  for  five  minutes  at 
a  time.  In  this  we  see  the  goodness  of  God 
manifested  towards  even  this  portion  of  his 
creation,  in  directing  their  instinct  to  avail 
itself  of  the  steady  heat  generated  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  a  mass  of  decomposing  vegetable 
matter,  constructed  by  itself,  lor  the  purposes 
of  incubation. 

Alligators  are  very  numerous  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  both  in  what  are  here  called  salt 
ponds  (which  are  small  lakes  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a  sand-bank,  through  which  the 
salt  water  runs)  and  rivers.  In  size  they 
vary  according  to  their  age.  The  longest  are 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet  long.  They  are  not 
generally  dangeious  to  man  ;  for  I  have  often 
seen  scores  of  people  for  hours  togeiher  in  the 
water,  fishing  and  bathing,  where  these  crea- 
tures are  numerous,  and  have  sometimes  bath- 
ed myself  in  the  same  places. 

This  animal  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a 
large  share  of  cunning.  When  walking  along 
the  banks  of  these  salt  ponds,  1  have  frequent- 
ly been  amused  to  see  the  adroitness  vvilh  which 
they  endeavour  to  catch  wild  fowl,  which 
abound  there.  The  birds  of  the  wading  tribe 
collect  their  food,  by  going  into  the  water  ;  and 
while  they  are  thus  engaged,  the  alligators 
will  keep  just  outside  of  them,  in  deep  water, 
with  only  the  tip  of  their  nose,  and  their  two 
eyes,  which  project  beyond  their  head,  just 
above  the  water,  watching  until  they  think  it 
within  their  reach,  when  they  suddenly  seize 
their  prey.  Should  the  bird  keep  very  close 
to  the  shore,  the  alligator  will  sink  into  the 
water  very  gently,  and  proceed  under  the  wa- 
ter until  it  again  comes  opposite  the  bird,  when 
it  will  rise  with  the  same  imperceptible  mo- 
tion, and  without  causing  the  smallest  ripple. 
I  have  seen  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  of  them 
thus  watching  one  bird.  At  other  times  they 
get  out  of  the  water,  and  stretch  themselves 
on  a  sunny  bank,  where  they  contrive  to  catch 
flies  by  opening  their  mouths  and  causing  a 
kind  of  saliva  to  exude  from  their  tongues, 
which  soon  attracts  great  quantities  of  flies, 
and  which  they  secure  by  suddenly  shutting 
their  mouths.  I  have  often  seen  them  thus 
engaged  ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  I  succeeded  in 
getting  within  a  few  yards  of  one  whose  hor- 
rible jaws  were  thus  open,  and  shot  at  it ;  but 
the  gun  being  loaded  with  small  shot  only,  I 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  it. — Robert  Brook- 


We  are  concerned  that  the  management  of 
our  Christian  Discipline  be  not  committed  to 
hands  unclean  ;  particularly  of  such  who  allow 
or  connive  at  undue  liberties  in  their  own  chil- 
dren or  families.  "  If  a  man,"  said  the  Apos- 
tle, "  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how 


hall  he  take  care  of  the  church  of  God  V 
Our  Discipline. 


ACSTEALIA. 

If  a  man  would  travel  in  search  of  strange 
things  he  could  hardly  pitch  upon  a  more  fa- 
vourable region  for  the  indulgence  of  the  pro- 
pensity than  New  Holland.  By  far  the  larger 
portion  of  that  peculiar  country  is  still  an  un- 
known land  ;  but,  year  by  year,  adventurous 
and  enterprising  men  are  enlarging  the  boun- 
daries of  our  knowledge  respecting  it,  and 
bringing  to  view  fresh  novelties  and  objects  of 
wonderment. 

Among  those  to  whom  the  public  has  of  lat- 
ter time  been  indebted  for  curious  and  valuable 
contributions  to  its  stock  of  information,  not 
he  least  prominent  is  G.  Grey — the  Governor 
of  South  Australia — who,  accompanied  by 
urr — the  Deputy  Surveyor  General — has 
efl^ected  the  exploration  of  an  unknown  portion 
of  the  South-eastern  Coast  of  his  dominion. 

The  wants  of  the  Australians  grow  with 
their  growth,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  their 
predecessors  no  longer  content  them.  Fresh 
acquisitions  of  territory  are  continually  re- 
quired for  the  cullivatioii  of  their  corn  and  the 
pasturage  of  their  increasing  flocks.  Much 
of  the  country  is  sterile,  and  the  fertile  tracts, 
being  scattered  and  often  secluded,  have  to  be 
sought  out,  chiefly  at  the  public  expense.  For 
such  is  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and 
so  much  has  the  animosity  of  the  natives  been 
excited,  that  adventurers,  unprotected  by  the 
force  of  numbers  and  deadly  weapons,  are 
fearful  of  traversing  the  wilds  of  Australia  ; 
des  which,  the  dry  and  unproductive  des- 
erts, which  separate  the  fertile  tracts  from  each 
other,  render  ample  provision  of  food,  and 
sometimes  even  water,  needful,  with  an  expen- 

e  and  cumbersome  equipage  of  wagons  and 
beasts  of  burden. 

The  Governor  had  the  satisfaction  of  disco- 
vering, "  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  pror 
ince  to  be  at  least  as  fertile  as  any  other 
known  portions  of  that  colony  ;"  and  that  "this 
part  of  the  coast  contains  three  bays,  one  of 
hich  has  been  ascertained  to  atrord  good  an- 
chorage to  small  vessels,  even  in  the  winter 
season,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  other  two  will  be  found  to  possess  the 
same  advantage." 

The  Deputy  Surveyor  kept  a  Journal  of  the 
tour  in  which  the  various  peculiarilies  of  the 
region  are  duly  noticed.  On  the  seventh  day 
of  their  travels  they  came  to  a  Sand-patch. 
Australian  sand-patches,  he  says,  "  are  rather 
remarkable,  for  they  have  the  appearance  of 
trees  or  shrubs  composed  of  stone.  On  in- 
spection I  foimd  that  these  stone  shrubs  were 
invariably  hollow,  and  in  several  cases  when 
I  examined  the  inside  of  these  tubes  the  ap- 
pearance was  that  of  a  cast,  taken  from  the 
stems  or  branch  of  a  tree  ;  ihis  leads  mo  to 
believe  that  the  sand-patches  have  been  formed 
as  follows: — A  shrubbery,  similar  to  those  at 
present  seen  on  the  sand-hills,  has  at  some 
former  period  been  wholly,  or  in  part,  covered 
with  drifting  sand,  the  trees  thus  covered  would 
naturally  die,  the  dead  wood  absorb  the  mois 


ture  and  form  a  nucleus  around  which  the  lime 
in  the  mass  would  accumulate,  and  cement  the 
sand  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood:  this 
would  go  on  for  a  time,  when  a  portion  of  the 
sand  which  covered  the  shrubbery  being  thus 
cemented,  the  remainder,  which  would  still 
be  loose,  might  by  some  peculiar  eddy  of  the 
wind,  caused  by  hills  or  dales  formed  in  the 
meantime,  [in  the  adjacent  drifting  sands,]  be 
driven  to  some  other  spot,  leaving  only  the 
portions  which  had  become  consolidated,  and 
which  have  now  every  appearance  of  petrified 
trees.  I  am  still  more  inclined  to  believe  this 
to  have  been  the  case  from  having  seen  simi- 
lar tubes,  on  the  western  side  of  Spencer's 
Gulf,  with  the  wood  actually  filling  them." 

The  natives  of  New  Holland  are  commonly 
represented  as  a  very  stupid  race,  yet  travel- 
lers among  them,  occasionally  notice  trails  of 
ingenuity  and  contrivance.  At  Ross's  Creek, 
our  explorers  found  "  a  trellis,  erected  by  the 
natives  and  used  by  them  to  capture  birds. 
The  trellis  is  formed  by  seven  slender  sticks, 
of  which  are  fixed  in  the  ground  about  .5 
or  6  feet  apart,  and  rise  about  4  feet ;  the  tops 
of  these  are  connected  by  a  third,  whilst  the 
remaining  four  are  placed  diagonally  across. 
At  about  4  feet  from  the  trellis  a  hollow  is 
formed,  which  is  screened  by  small  branches 
of  trees  that  rise  about  2  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  a  small  hole  is  left  at  the  back  through 
which  a  native  creeps,  and  thus  concealed, 
places  the  first  and  second  finger  of  his  left 
hand  across  his  lips,  which  are  slightly  open- 
ed, and,  by  drawing  in  his  breath,  he  makes 

chirp  that  calls  the  birds,  which,  thus  en. 
ticed,  porch  on  the  trellis-work.  The  native, 
concealed  in  the  small  bower,  dexterously 
places  a  noose,  attached  to  a  long  slender  stick 
held  in  the  right  hand,  round  the  neck  of  any 
bird  that  may  settle  on  the  trellis,  and  draws 
it  into  the  bower." 

If  this  is  not  so  bold,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  more 
delicate  operation  than  the  throttling  of  a  wild 
bull  by  the  lasso  of  the  Californian,  and  it  ele- 
vates the  New  Hollander  many  degrees  above 
the  pitiable  being  whom  we  used  to  have  re- 
presented as  greedily  feasting  upon  the  inha- 
bit:ints  of  rotten  logs  and  teeming  ant-hills. 

On  the  nineteenth  day  of  their  tour  the 
party  came  upon,  another  of  the  phenomena  of 
Australian  scenery — a  level  tract  covered  with 
calcareous  "  biscuit,  of  various  sizes,  some  be- 
ing small  and  some  of  a  considerable  size  ; 
each  piece  was  nearly  circular.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  formed  by  the  deposit  of  lime 
held  in  solution  by  shoal  water.  There  is  a 
nucleus  for  each,  round  which  the  lime  is  de- 
posited in  successive  layers."  The  Deputy 
Surveyor  ought  to  have  told  us  the  dimensions 
of  the  "  biscuit-plain." 

Three  days  after,  they  "encamped  on  the 
borders  of  another  plain  covered  with  biscuit 
(Tufa),  about  .3  miles  from  the  coast ;"  but  the 
extent  of  the  plain  is  not  staled. 

On  the  26th  day,  the  Journal  announces  a 
better  country  :  "  In  the  last  few  miles  the 
improvement  had  increased  rapidly,  and  we 
were  fairly  in  a  country  of  volcanic  origin. 
One  mile  from  the  place  where  we  had  break- 
fasted his  Excellency  noticed  some  volcanic 
rocks.     VVe  pursued  our  course  through  luxu- 
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riant  forests,  and  at  2  p.  m.  passed  a  small 
flat  which  presented  a  remarkable  appearance  ; 
the  whole  surface  was  bristled  with  rocks, 
which  stood  up  from  1  to  12  inches,  and  might 
be  considered  Alpine  ranges  in  miniature  ;  they 
were  of  coral-limcstono.  At  3  p.  ji.,  I  called 
the  attention  of  his  Excellency  to  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  chasm  in  the  rock,  and  wliich 
was  about  200  yards  to  the  left  of  our  line  of 
route  ;  we  made  off  towards  it,  and  discovered 
it  lo  be  a  [natural]  well  of  pure  water,  of  an 
oval  form,  the  longest  diameter  of  which  was 
80  yards,  the  shortest  70  yards,  with  perpen- 
dicular or  overhanging  cliffs.  Our  tether 
ropes  were  immediately  put  in  requisition,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  this 
singular  well.  A  largo  stone  was  tied  at  one 
end  of  the  line,  which  was  let  down  from  the 
cliff;  the  stone  sunk  immediately,  and  the  bot- 
tom was  reached  at  132  feet,  namely,  28i  feet 
from  the  crest  of  the  cliff  lo  the  surface  of  ihe 
water,  and  lOSj  feet  for  the  depth  of  the  wa- 
ter. This  however  can  give  but  a  poor  idea 
of  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  centre,  as  the 
place  where  we  measured  it  was  close  to  the 
edge.  This  well  is  situated  in  a  level  coun- 
try, and  there  is  no  indication  of  it  until  one 
approaches  close.  The  rock  is  a  coral-lime- 
stone, and  the  water,  although  of  an  inky  blue 
when  seen  from  above,  is  perfectly  pure  and 
fresh. 

"At  1  mile  S.  E.  we  came  to  another  well, 
similar  to  that  just  meniioned,  except  that  it 
was  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  narrow 
rock  that  sloped  gradually  to  the  water,  whicl: 
could  thus  be  reached  with  little  difficulty." 
Thirteen  miles  more  brought  them  to  "  the 
head  station  of  Messrs.  Arthur."  The  nature 
and  design  of  the  station  is  not  mentioned  ;  but 
there  they  found  another  natural  well,  the  wa- 
ter in  which,  "  near  the  edge,  was  156  feet  in 
depth;  Arthur  said  there  were  several  similar 
wells  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  station,  but 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
large  one  which  we  had  passed  in  the  after- 
noon." 

Next  day  "his  Excellency  with  Mr.  Ar- 
thur visited  some  caverns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  procured  from  one  of  them  many 
bones  and  teeth  belonging  to  the  kangaroo, 
opossum,  wambat,  and  dog.  Some  of  the 
teeth  were  very  large,  and  must  have  belonged 
to  animals  far  exceeding  in  size  those  of  the 
same  species  which  arc  met  with  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  During  the  absence  of  his  Excel- 
lency, I  walked  round  to  see  several  wells 
similar  to  those  we  had  met  with  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  One  of  them  has  been  converted 
by  Mr.  Arlhur  intoa  shcep-wasto.  The  sheep 
are  driven  down  an  inclined  road  cut  through 
the  coral-limcstono,  which  is  very  soft  and 
easy  to  work  before  being  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere ;  when  properly  cleaned,  the  sheep 
pass  up  another  inclined  road,  which  is  arch- 
ed over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  well.  After 
breakfast  we  rode  to  iMount  Schanck,  tethered 
our  horses  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
ascended  on  foot.  This  mountain  rises  at  an 
angle  of  about  4.5'^  for  aljout  600  feet  from  a 
comparatively  level  country,  and  attains  the 
altitude  of  800  or  900  feet  above  the  sea  ievol. 
There  arc  three  distinct  craters:  the  principal 


one  is  .500  yards  in  diameter  ;  the  crater  to 
the  E.  is  about  one-third  as  high  as  the  prin- 
cipal one,  and  200  yards  across ;  that  to  the 
S.  is  rather  more  elevated  than  the  eastern 
one,  and  about  250  yards  across.  The  small 
craters  are  on  the  slope  of  the  main  crater  ; 
they  are  all  nearly  circular;  there  is  no  water 
in  either  of  them,  but  they  are  covered  with 
rich  vegetation  on  the  inner  and  outer  slopes. 
From  the  rim  of  the  main  crater  there  is  a 
very  extensive  view  ;  many  of  the  hills  in  New 
South  M'ales  about  Cape  Bridgewater  are 
plainly  visible.  At  the  base  of  Mount  Schanck, 
to  the  S.  E.  and  S.  W.,  there  is  a  large  mass 
of  cellular  wacke,  which  is  generally  bare 
and  rises  abruptly  above  the  plain,  with  a  wall 
nearly  perpendicular  about  6  or  8  feet  in 
height.  The  wall  has  much  the  appearance 
of  having  formed  a  sea  beach.  The  basalt, 
or  cellular  wacke,  in  some  places  formed 
dykes  in  the  inner  slope  of  the  crater,  where 
it  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  vegetation, 
which  on  either  side  of  the  walls  of  bare  rock 
reached  from  Ihe  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slope.  The  crater  was  inhabited  by  numerous 
animals,  the  traces  of  which  were  plainly  visi- 
ble. 'I'he  lava  I  obtained  was  nearly  black, 
and  in  irregular  masses. 

CToliecomiiiued.) 
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The  Eleventh  Commandment. 

In  a  late  publication  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  bear- 
ing the  quaint  title  of"  A  Jar  of  Honey  from 
Mount  Hybla,  or  Sweets  from  Sicily  in  parti- 
cular and  Pastoral  Poetry  in  general,"  we  find 
an  excellent  story. 

A  Bishop,  more  remarkable  for  pride  and 
covetousness,  than  for  any  of  the  Christian 
graces  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
occupants  of  Episcopal  Palaces  ex-officio,  was 
waited  upon  by  one  of  his  inferior  clergy,  and 
solicited  to  aid  some  poor  people  who  were 
suffering  from  want.  His  lordship  listened 
with  ill-suppressed  impatience,  and  declined 
doing  anything  for  these  starving  members  of 
his  flock.  The  poor  Priest,  moved  with  indig- 
nation, finally  told  him  that  he  feared  he  did 
not  know  his  eleven  commandments. 

"  '  Eleven  commandments  !'  cried  the  Bish- 
op ;  '  why,  fellow,  you  are  drunk.  Whoever 
heard  of  an  eleventh  commandment?  Depart, 
or  you  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.' 

"  '  Put  your  own  drunken  pride  and  cruelty 
in  the  stocks,'  rotoncd  the  good  Priest,  anger- 
ed beyond  his  Christian  patience,  and  prepar- 
ing to  return  to  the  sufferers  for  whom  he  had 
pleaded  in  vain.  '  I  say  there  are  eleven  com- 
fnaudments,  not  ten,  and  that  it  were  well  for 
such  flocks  as  you  govern,  if  it  were  added, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  others  over  the  tables 
in  church.  Does  your  lordship  remember — 
do  you  in  fact  know  anything  at  all  of  Him 
who  came  on  earth  to  do  good  to  the  poor  and 
woful,  and  who  said,  '  Behold  I  give  unto  you 
■Anew  commandment,  IjOW^  one  another.'" 
The  English  Bishop  is  not  alone  in  his  ig- 
norance. The  conduct  of  too  many  of  the 
clergy  of  all  seels  in  our  own  country,  on  ihe 
jucstion  of  slavery,  can  only  be  accounted  for 


by  the  supposition  that  they  have  either  never 
learned,  or  forgotten  Ihe  Eleventh  command- 
ment. 

J.  G.  W. 


Russia — The  Cholera. — A  letter  from  St. 
Petersburg,  of  the  3d  of  January,  represents  the 
cholera  as  being  much  less  malignant  than  it 
was  in  1831  and  1832,  and  as  becoming  weak- 
er in  its  attacks  as  it  advances  northward.  It 
was  expected  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  every  pre- 
paration was  made  to  meet  it.  At  Moscow, 
from  the  .5th  to  the  11th  ult.  there  were  119 
cases,  and  54  deaths.  In  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  empire,  the  governments  of  Kasan  and 
Orenburg  have  suffered  most.  The  Cossacks 
of  the  Oural  have  also  been  great  sufferers. 
After  acting  for  some  time  upon  the  above  two 
provinces,  the  malady  has  extended  lo  the 
Norih  and  West,  and  gained  the  centre,  in 
which  last  portion  of  the  empire  Touir  has 
suffered  the  most,  having  had  782  cases  and 
246  deaths.  At  Kalouga  there  have  been  78 
cases  and  37  deaths.  At  this  lime  the  disease 
is  raging  in  the  western  provinces  bordering 
upon  Turkey  and  Gallicia.  It  makes  the 
same  eccentric  movements  as  in  1831.  Thus, 
having  once  entirely  ceased  at  Orel  about  the 
middle  of  November,  it  has  again  made  its 
appearance  there  with  fatal  effects.  Hitherto 
the  eastern  quarters  have,  next  to  the  Cauca- 
sus, suffered  the  most  cruelly.  It  is  said  that 
the  Russian  army  in  the  Caucasus  has  sus- 
tained numerous  losses,  and  even  the  moun- 
taineers themselves  have  not  been  spared. — 
London  Globe. 

Giinpoii'der  Trumpet. — The  Scientific  Me- 
chanic says,  that  Robert  Wallace,  of  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  recently  constructed  a  brass 
trumpet,  about  five  feet  long,  with  a  bell 
mouth,  the  latter  two  feet  eight  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  instrument  is  fitted  lightly  on 
Ihe  end  of  a  loaded  musket,  on  the  discharge 
of  which  a  very  loud  noise  is  produced,  simi- 
lar to  that  resulting  from  a  cannon  of  large 
calibre.  Such  an  instrument  must  prove  to 
be  useful  and  economical,  on  board  of  ships 
and  at  light  house  stations,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  signals  in  foggy  weather,  or  in  the 
night  time,  or  upon  occasions  of  distress. 

PeriwinMes. — Myriads  of  periwinkles  have 
been  found  atlached  lo  the  sides  of  Ihe  foun- 
tain basins  in  Trafalgar-square,  London.  As 
they  must  have  been  derived  wilh  the  water 
from  the  depths  of  the  Artesian  wells  which 
supply  the  fountains,  Ihe  phenomenon  is  of 
interest  to  naturalists. — Late  Paper. 

The  person  whose  imaginalion  is  mystified 
by  anger,  may  be  compared  to  a  man  in  a 
fog,  who  sees  imperfections  in  every  indivi- 
dual at  a  short  distance  from  him ;  but  is  not 
aware  that  his  own  perfect  symmeiry  as  a 
man,  is  as  much  impaired  by  the  same  cause, 
which  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  others. 

As  low  as  the  scale  of  condescension  to 
men  of  low  degree,  is  depressed,  proporlion- 
at('ly  high  will   the  opposite  scale  of  dignity 

and  greatness  rise. 
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Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  1830 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  day  of  the 
Sixth  month,  1814,  whilst  at  home  at  Burling- 
ton, Sarah  Dilhvyn,  observed  her  husband 
sitting  with  such  a  peculiar  and  awful  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  as  to  create  an  alarm 
in  her  affectionate  heart.  She  immediately 
approached  him,  and  in  the  liind  carefulness  of 
love,  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  In  answer- 
ing her  question,  he  said,  he  was  very  sorry 
she  had  disturbed  him,  for  he  had  at  that  time 
been  visited  by  Jacob  Lindley's  spirit  !  That 
day  Jacob  Lindley,  in  usual  health,  had  attend- 
ed his  own  meeting  at  New  Garden  in  Chester 
county,  more  than  50  miles  from  Burlington. 
In  the  meeting  he  was  engaged  in  a  living 
powerful  testimony,  wherein  he  intimated  h 
conviction,  that  there  were  those  present  who 
would  not  see  the  light  of  another  day,  and 
added,  '  perhaps  it  may  be  myself!'  As  he 
returned  to  his  home  from  a  visit  that  after- 
noon, by  a  sudden  jolt,  he  was  thrown  out  of 
his  chair  into  the  road,  and  fell  upon  his  head. 
Being  a  heavy  man,  his  neck  was  dislocated, 
and  his  spirit  was  thereby  suddenly  released 
from  the  shackles  of  mortality.  This  anec- 
dote, which  seems  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of 
spiritual  intercourse,  is  somewhat  akin  to  those 
related  in  our  last  number. 

In  the  days  of  the  elders  who  outlived  George 
Fox,  that  valuable  woman  Alice  Hayes,  be- 
lieving herself  called  on  to  perform  an  impor- 
tant religious  duty,  was  very  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  full  confirmation  that  she  was  not  de- 
ceiving herself.  She  says,  "  It  pleased  the 
Lord  to  confirm  it  to  me  several  ways  ;  yet 
notwithstanding,  as  poor  Gideon  of  old  did 
presume  to  try  the  Lord  once  more  ;  so  I  said 
in  my  heart  to  the  Lord,  Oh  Lord  !  if  thou 
wilt  be  pleased  to  send  thy  servant  Francis 
Stamper,  to  this  town  to-morrow,  then  I  shall 
be  confirmed.  The  morrow  came,  which  was 
the  31st  of  the  Eighth  month,  1696, — meeting 
time  came,  and  Friends  going  there,  and  Fran- 
cis was  not  yet  come  ;  but  I  had  faith  to  believe 
he  would.  As  I  was  going  to  meeting  with 
some  Friends,  I  felt  a  stop  in  my  mind,  and  I 
said  to  them,  that  I  would  go  back  and  tarry 
for  Francis  Stamper ;  whereat  the  Friends 
smiled,  because  lie  was  but  lately  come  from 
a  long  journey.  I  did  go  back,  and  waited 
but  a  little  time  before  he  came  ;  and  soon  af- 
ter he  went  into  a  Friend's  house.  I  very 
well  remember  his  words,  '  Oh  how  hath  my 
spirit  been  dragged  hither  I  I  was  late  last 
night  at  London,  but  must  go  to  Southgate.' " 
Strengthened  by  the  company  and  unity  of 
Francis  Stamper,  Alice  Hayes,  through  Di- 
vine assistance,  was  enabled  to  perform  the 
duty  required  of  her,  to  satisfaction,  and  Fran- 
cis Stamper  also  had  "  good  service  for  his 
God." 

Fellowship  of  spirit, — internal  intercourse 
with  each  other, — was  indeed  often  permitted  to 
the  faithful,  in  the  first  gathering  of  our  reli- 
gious Society.  Honest  John  Roberts  was  in 
1674  committed  to  Gloucester  castle,  by  a 
bench  of  justices,  one  of  whom,  was  his  per- 


sonal enemy.  An  uncle  of  the  prisoner,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  justices,  gave  him  liberty 
the  evening  after  his  commitment,  to  return  to 
his  own  house.  During  the  night  he  was 
brought  into  great  distress,  believing  it  would 
be  his  duty  on  the  following  day  to  visit  his 
enemy  John  Stephens,  the  justice.  It  was  a 
time  of  severe  conflict,  for  he  knew  that  if 
again  committed,  bis  uncle  would  not  interfere 
for  his  release.  He  was  however  strengthen- 
ed to  give  up  to  the  Divine  requiring,  and 
went,  leaving  his  wife  in  great  atlliction  of 
mind,  who  yet  encouraged  him  to  obedience. 
William  Dewsbury  had  that  day  an  appointed 
meeting  at  Sedbury,  which  this  afflicted  woman 
attended.  After  the  meeting  closed,  she 
tarried  at  the  house,  and' William  also ;  who 
seemed  under  exercise,  and  continued  walking 
backward  and  forward  in  a  long  passage.  At 
ast  William  who  was  personally  unacquaint- 
ed with  her,  came,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
her  head,  said,  "  Woman,  thy  sorrow  is  great; 
I  sorrow  with  thee."  He  resumed  his  walk 
for  a  time,  and  then  returning  added,  "  Now 
the  time  is  come,  that  those  who  marry  must 
bo  as  though  they  married  not,  and  those  who 
have  husbands  as  though  they  had  none  ;  for 
the  Lord  calls  for  all  to  be  offered  up."  She 
had  told  no  one  of  her  troubles,  and  knowing 
that  it  was  the  Lord  who  had  thus  brought 
that  great  minister  into  sympathy  with  her  in 
her  distress,  she  took  fresh  courage,  renewed 
her  hope,  and  went  home  rejoicing  in  tribula- 
tion. At  her  habitation  she  found  her  husband, 
who  had  performed  the  duty  laid  on  him  ;  had 
been  kindly  received  by  John  Stephens  ;  and 
had  now  returned  to  "  bless  his  household." 

Quietly  and  comfortably,  as  one  who  hav- 
ing performed  his  allotted  task  of  labour,  has 
received  his  master's  approbation,  and  waits 
for  the  night  of  repose,  so  George  Diilwyn, 
excused  from  much  public  service,  seemed 
waiting  for  the  close  of  his  earthly  course. 
He  was  a  bright  example  of  greenness  in  old 
age, — of  inward  waitingon  the  Lord, — of  a  con- 
stant concern  to  live  so  near  the  heavenly 
spring,  as  daily  to  be  refreshed  by  its  life-giv- 
ing, life-invigorating  waters.  His  spirit  was 
preserved  in  much  sweetness,  and  his  conver- 
sation was  such,  as  adorned  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  his  Saviour.  He  was  mercifully  exempt 
from  the  pains  commonly  attending  ad- 
vanced old  age,  until  he  fell  on  his  way  to 
meeting,  the  3d  of  the  Second  month,  1820, 
and  fractured  his  hip  bone.  He  had  then 
nearly  completed  his  82nd  year.  This  acci- 
dent caused  him  to  suffer  much  pain  of  body, 
and  his  mind  was  brought  into  a  low  spot,  in 
which  he  was  tempted,  tried,  and  afflicted.  He 
thought  his  exercise  was  greater  than  he  had 
ever  experienced,  yet  he  was  enabled  to  seek 
after  a  state  of  deep  abasement  of  spirit,  and 
holy  resignation,  until  the  dispensation  should 
pass  away,  and  the  true  Light  once  more  shine 
upon  him.  For  nearly  five  months,  he  endur- 
ed much  bodily  suffering,  and  many  seasons 
of  close  mental  conflict,  through  all  of  which 
the  Christian  graces  gathered  fresh  bloom. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  of  his  life, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  experienced  con- 
solation and  relief.  "  I  find  there  is  a  comfort 
over  which   disease   has   no  power."     At  the 


close  of  a  season  of  religious  retirement  in 
which  his  mind  had  been  afresh  clothed  with 
holy  joy,  he  exclaimed  with  deep  feeling, 
"  Now  I  am  prepared  to  adopt  the  language, 
Lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  a'nd 
gone,  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time 
of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land  !" 

After  this  he  was  generally  confined  to  his 
bed,  often  engaged  in  secret  intercession,  and 
sustained  by  the  evidence  that  a  mansion  in 
heaven  was  prepared  for  him.  He  was  re- 
markably dipped  into  the  state  of  our  religious 
Society,  and  the  need  of  members  beino-  more 
thoroughly  baptized,  to  qualify  them  for  the 
work  of  their  day.  He  stated  "his  belief  that  a 
season  was  approaching,  wherein  the  Society 
would  be  sifted,  even  those  of  the  foremost 
ranks  ;  and  it  would  be  proved  individually, 
on  whose  side  each  was.  He  had  seen  in  that 
light,  which  had  never  deceived  him,  that 
those  who  stood  firm  on  the  right  foundation, 
would  yet  see  a  brighter  day. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  Sixth  month, 
he  appeared  to  be  somewhat  relieved  in  some 
of  his  symptoms,  and  about  noon  seemed  to 
sink  into  a  peaceful  sleep,  from  which  he  never 
awoke.  His  memorial  states,  "  Without  any 
apparent  motion  except  a  slight  movement  of 
those  lips  which  had  lately  been  employed  in 
acknowledging  himself  a  monument  of  Divine 
mercy,  his  spirit  was  released." 

He  had  lived  for  more  than  82  years,  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  that  period,  his 
lime  and  his  talents,  were  mainly  employed  in 
(ulfilling  the  work  assigned  him  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  and  in  endeavouring  to  win 
souls  to  Christ. 

The  following  letter  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  his  death  : 

"  As  sad  intelligence  is  of  rapid  flight,  thou 
wilt,  perhaps,  have  learned,  before  this  reaches 
thee,  that  '  a  prince  and  a  great  man  has  this 
day  fallen  in  Israel.'  Our  doubly-honoured 
and  beloved  Friend  George  Diilwyn,  has  been 
removed  by  the  hand  of  dealh  from  this  scene 
of  his  long-continued,  and  very  useful  labours. 
My  first  impressions  on  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance were  solemn,  but  not  accompanied  with 
much  of  ihe  sadness  produced  by  deep  regret  ; 
for  I  am  fully  convinced  that  having  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  his  course 
is  finished  with  the  approbation,  and  by  the 
appointment,  of  Him  whose  wisdom  and  good- 
ness are  both  without  bounds.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  was  rather  surprising, 
though  it  was  not  supposed  he  would  continue 
long  with  us.  .  .  .  He  conversed,  as  I  under- 
stand, very  freely  and  pleasantly  with  those 
arolind  him,  and  said  that  except  his  lameness 
he  felt  as  if  he  were  well.  In  this  situation 
he  went  to  sleep,  and  never  awoke,  but  passed 
away  quietly,  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  with- 
out any  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution, 
except  a  little  unusual  motion  in  the  muscles  . 
of  the  face.  I  find  that  the  impressions  of 
others  on  this  occasion,  are  similar  to  my  own, 
those  of  solemnity  without  sorrow.  After  an 
unusually  long  pause  at  the  tea-table,  John 
Cox,  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  expressed  a 
short  ejaculation  to  this  effect  :  "  We  would 
not  approach  Thee,  « ilh  unhallowed  lips,  but 
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we  feel  engaged  to  say,  that  '  Thy  name  is  as 
ointment  poured  forth,  therefore  do  the  virgins 
love  thee.'  " 

"  George's  poor  widow,  now  a  little  child- 
ish, who  has  been  very  fondly  and  strongly 
attached  to  him  during  upwards  of  sixty  years 
that  they  have  been  united,  feels  the  separa- 
tion very  greatly  ;  she  obtains  the  sympathy 
of  her  friends." 

Sarah  Dillwyn  lingered  here  below  for  more 
than  (J  years,  after  her  husband  had  obtained 
his  place  in  the  mansions  of  rest.  She  was 
not  released  from  this  world  of  trouble  until 
the  1st  day  of  the  Twelfth  month,  1826,— be- 
ing at  that  time  88  years  old. 

How  animating,  how  soul-comforting,  to 
contemplate  the  peaceful  death  of  the  devoted 
Christian  I  Perhaps  no  more  fitting  close  can 
be  made  to  this  number  than  a  portion  of  a 
"  consolatory  epistle  to  Friends  in  Cornwall," 
written  by  that  eminent  minister  Richard  Sam- 
ble,  in  the  prospect  of  immediate  dissolution. 
He  was  on  a  religious  visit,  and  being  taken 
sick  at  Pool,  in  Dorsetshire,  thought  as  to  the 
outward  he  should  see  the  faces  of  his  home- 
friends  and  neighbours  no  more. 

"  I  send  this  saluation  as  though  it  was  my 
last  unto  you;  wherein  I  take  my  leave  of 
you  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  desiring  you 
may  all  obey  the  Truth,  and  live  and  die  in  it ; 
and  the  many  sweet  and  heavenly  opportuni- 
ties which  my  soul  hath  had  with  you,  is  fresh 
in  my  remembrance.  Now,  dear  Friends,  my 
body  "rows  very  weak,  but  my  soul  is  strong 
in  t'he^Lord,  who  hath  greatly  renewed  the 
lasting  seal  of  his  love  unto  my  soul  this  morn- 
ing. ''O  how  could  I  sleep,  when  my  heart 
was  so  awakened  into  the  blessed  sense  of  my 
acceptance  with  the  Lord,  who  sounded  through 
my  habitation,  that  '  My  name  should  not  be 
blotted  out  of  the  Book  of  Life,  and  of  the  holy 
city,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  founda- 
tion is  full  of  precious  stones, — where  the 
river  of  water  of  Life  flows, — where  the  gates 
are  not  shut  at  all  by  day,  neither  is  any 
night ;'  which  when  my  soul  heard,  my  heart 
was  dissolved  and  broken  within  me  ;  and  my 
head  was  as  it  were  turned  into  waters,  and 
mine  eyes  gushed  out  with  tears,  in  the  consi- 
deration of  the  endless  love  of  God  lo  such  a 
poor  creature  as  I.  The  Lord  hath  been 
pleased  to  make  this  sick  bed  unto  us,  better 
than  a  king's  palace  ;  and  1  have  great  fellow- 
ship with  my  last  day,  and  do  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  who  doth  so  sweetly  visit  me  with  the 
glorious  light  of  his  countenance.  It  is  with 
me,  as  with  one  who  has  travelled  many 
weary  journeys,  and  at  last  hath  come  to  the 
sight  of  his  desired  end  ;  which  when  he  sees, 
he  greatly  rejoices  in  a  sense  of  a  further  'sat- 
isfaction which  he  shall  after  enjoy."  Reviv- 
ing a  little,  he  travelled  by  short  stages  towards 
home,  until  he  reached  Clampet,  in  Devonshire, 
where  he  became  so  much  weaker  as  to  be 
.  unable  lo  proceed.  There  his  wife  joined  him, 
and  he  soon  finished  his  course,  entering  into 
that  blessed  state,  the  consideration  of  which 
has  been  so  animating  to  his  soul.  His  en- 
largement from  the  prison-house  of  mortality 
took  place  on  the  15lh  of  the  Third  month, 
1680,  when  he  was  but  30  years  of  age. 

(To  l)u  coMliMUeil.) 


From  the  Horticulturist. 

Profits  of  Frnit  Culture. 

Having  seen  in  a  late  number  of  the  Horti- 
culturist, an  account  of  a  cherry  tree  that  pro- 
duced ten  dollars  worth  of  fruit  in  one  season, 
permit  me  to  give  a  chapter  of  facts  on  fruits, 
most  of  which  are  within  my  own  personal 
knowledge. 

C.  A.  Cable,  of  Cleveland,  has  an  orchard 
of  an  hundred  cherry  trees,  now  twenty-two 
years  old.  In  the  year  184.5,  his  crop  sold 
for  upwards  of  one  thousand  dollars.  He 
manages  his  orchard  better  than  any  other 
person  in  the  Union,  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends.  The  trees  are  planted  out  twenty- 
five  feet  apart,  the  ground  being  kept  properly 
enriched  and  cultivated,  but  no  crop  is  put  in. 

Elisha  Swain,  of  Darby,  near  Philadelphia, 
has  the  remains  of  a  cherry  orchard,  number- 
ing seventy  trees,  mostly  of  the  Mayduke  va- 
riety. In  the  height  of  the  season,  his  sales 
amount  to  upwards  of  $80  per  day.  E.  S., 
to  ensure  a  good  crop  every  season,  digs  in  a 
horse-cart  load  of  manure  to  each  tree  in  au- 
tumn. 

Hill  Pennell,  of  Darby  has  twenty  apple 
trees,  of  the  early  Redstreak  and  Early  Queen 
varieties,  that  stand  on  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
In  1846  these  trees  produced  three  hundred 
bushels  of  fruit,  that  sold  in  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket for  75  cents  per  bushel,  or  $825  for  the 
crop. 

H.  Pennell  has  a  grape  vine  of  the  Rac- 
coon [Fox  grape]  variety,  that  covers  the  tops 
of  fourteen  apple  trees.  It  has  never  been 
pruned,  but  produces  75  bushels  of  grapes 
yearly,  that  sell  for  $1  per  bushel.  The 
apple  trees  produce  good  crops  of  fruit,  and 
under  the  trees  is  produced  a  crop  of  grass  ; 
thus  making  three  crops  from  one  lot  of 
ground. 

James  Laws,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  Wash- 
ington plum  tree,  that  produces  six  bushels  of 
fruit  yearly,  that  would  sell  in  market  for  ten 
dollars  per  bushel.  Five  of  the  above  plums 
weigh  a  pound, 

J.  Laws  has  a  small  vineyard  of  Isabella 
and  Catawba  grapes,  near  Chester,  sixteen 
miles  below  Philadelphia,  three-eighths  of  an 
acre  of  which  came  into  bearing  in  1845. 
The  sales  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars 
at  eight  cents  per  pound,  or  at  the  rate  of  eight 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  from  vines  only  four 
years  old. 

Brinton  Darlington,  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
has  a  Catawba  grape  vine,  that  produces  ten 
bushels  of  grapes  yearly.  This  crop  is  worth 
$40  at  market  price. 

Jacob  Steinmetz,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  Blue 
Gage  plum  tree,  that  produces  ten  bushels  of 
fruit  in  a  season,  worth  in  market,  $'30. 

My  friend,  Ellwood  Harvey,  Chaddsford, 
Pa.,  the  present  season,  gathered  thirteen 
quarts  of  gooseberries  from  one  plant. 

A  gardener  near  Philadelphia,  has  two  rows 
of  gooseberry  plants  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long.  One  afternoon  he  gathered  with 
his  own  hands,  six  bushels  of  fruit,  and  the 
next  morning  sold  them  in  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket for  $24. 

A   gentleman  of  Philadelphia  having  two 


apricot  trees  that  produced  more  fruit  than  his 
family  could  consume,  concluded  to  send  the 
balance  to  market,  and  expend  the  money  it 
would  bring  in  purchasing  wood  for  the  poor. 
The  amount  thus  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  was  $40. 

Judge  Line,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  had  two 
Syrian  apricot  trees  that  have  produced  five 
bushels  to  each  tree  in  a  season.  In  the  Phi- 
ladelphia market,  thev  would  have  command- 
ed $120,  in  the  New'York  market,  $140. 

Hugh  Hatch,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  four 
Tewksbury  Winter  Blush  apple  trees,  that  in 
1846  produced  one  hundred  and  forty  market 
baskets  of  apples.  VViihout  any  extra  care, 
ninety  baskets  of  these  weie  on  h.nnd  lute  in 
the  spring  of  1847,  when  they  readily  sold  at 
one  dollar  per  basket. 

The  following  facts  relative  to  fruit  growing 
near  the  North  River,  I  have  never  seen  pub- 
lished. Three  years  ago,  Charles  Downing, 
of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  informed  me  that  a  fruit 
grower  of  his  acquaintance  in  F"ishkill  Land- 
ing, N.  Y.,  had  gathered  fifteen  barrels  of 
Lady  apples  from  one  tree,  and  sold  them  in 
New  York  for  $45.  The  same  gentleman 
you  speak  of,  in  your  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,  as  having  sent  to  New  York  apri- 
cots and  received  $14  per  bushel  for  them. 
The  above  gentleman  has  often  said  that  his 
plum  trees,  which  are  set  out  about  the  build- 
ings, and  take  up  but  little  room,  pay  him 
more  profit  than  the  whole  of  his  valuable 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres.  Another  fruit 
grower  in  your  neighbourhood,  has  sent  four 
hundred  bushels  of  Frosl  Gage  plums  to  mar- 
ket in  one  season,  and  received  $1200  for 
them. 

Yet  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  there  is 
no  full  supply  of  any  kind  of  fruit  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia market,  except  peaches.  Many  far- 
mers  and  gardeners  neglect  setting  out  fruil 
trees  from  a  natural  negligence  ;  others  dislike 
to  pay  fifty  cents  for  a  fine  plum  tree  ;  olhers 
again  are  afraid  that  every  body  will  go  to 
fruit  growing,  and  bring  down  the  price  to  al- 
most nothing.  But  we  would  ask,  if  there  is 
any  more  danger  of  everybody  commencing 
on  a  large  scale  the  culture  of  fruit,  than  there 
is  that  everybody  will  commence  the  raising 
of  onions,  or  the  making  of  razor  strops,  or 
the  cultivation  of  roses  1 

Yours,  etc., 

B.  G.  BOSWELL. 

Philadelpliia. 


Intcgrily. — Far  butler  is  a  moderate  portion 
of  property  with  the  fulness  of  a  virtuous  life, 
than  a  vast  quantity  of  worldly  treasure,  accu- 
mulated  at  the  expense  of  integrity,  when,  of 
course,  emptiness  and  gloom  must  dwell  with 
it,  there  being  no  steady  radiance  from  an  ap- 
proving conscience  to  illuminate  our  earthly 
possessions.  Much  wealth,  without  Divine 
approbation,  must  bear  the  same  comparison 
to  solid  enjoyment,  as  the  shell  lo  the  kerni  ' 
or  the  shadow  to  the  substance.  Solomon 
must  have  realized  something  of  this,  when  he 
said,  "  Belter  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love 
is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewilh.' 
(Prov.  XV.  17.) 
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From  Ihe  Massachusetts  Spy. 

Trip  to  the  Wliitc  Mountains. 

Having  joined  my  companion,  W.  O.  Be- 
mis,  tiie  artist,  in  Worcester,  we  look  cars  for 
Boston,  where  we  spent  one  day  in  visiting  the 
Athenteum,  Cupola  of  the  Stale  House,  and 
other  public  places,  till  seven  in  ihe  evening, 
when  the  steamer  John  Marshall,  bore  us  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  over  an  ocean  as  smooth 
as  a  mirror  and  perfectly  tranquil,  illuminated 
by  a  full  moon  and  only  disturbed  by  our  gnl- 
lant  boat,  which  shot  through  like  an  arrow. 
At  five  in  the  morning  we  saw  the  pleasant 
city  of  Portland,  noted  for  its  fine  harbour  and 
literary  character. 

The  distance  from  Portland  to  the  Wliite 
Mountains  is  eighty-five  miles,  and  stage  faro 
$5  ;  but  we  chose  the  romantic  character  of 
the  pedestrian,  as  it  afforded  the  artist  a  fine 
opportunity  for  sketching  the  rich  scenery  that 
lay  along  our  route.  We  were  politely  enter- 
tained al  Gambo  the  first  night  after  leaving 
Portland,  by  Lucius  Whipple,  of  Lowell,  who 
here  owns  extensive  powder  works.  Our  route 
lay  along  the  Presumpscut — the  river  of  saw- 
mills— Scbago  lake  and  Long  Pond.  These 
are  handsome  sheets  of  water  among  the  many 
which  are  found  in  this  section  of  Maine. 
From  the  top  of  Pleasant  Mountain  in  the 
town  of  Sweden,  forty  lakes  and  ponds  can  be 
seen.  Here  the  country  is  now  and  fences  are 
made  with  stumps  turned  up  and  their  roots 
interlocked.  The  4th  day  brought  us  to  Lov- 
ell's  pond  in  Fryeburg,  the  scene  of  Lovell's 
fight  with  the  Indians,  May  8th,  172.5.  The 
old  pines  still  bear  marks  of  the  bullets,  but 
the  graves  of  the  slain  are  unmarked. 

Al  Conway,  N.  H.,  we  entered  the  moun- 
tains, and  followed  up  the  Saco  valley,  which, 
at  first  is  wide  and  fertile,  but  grows  more 
narrow  till  it  terminates  in  the  Notch  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Conway.  It  takes  a  serpen- 
tine course  among  the  mountains,  which,  in- 
creasing in  height  as  \fe  advanced,  completely 
hemming  us  in,  closing  up  behind  and  opening 
before  with  bewitching  curiosity.  A  sunset 
here  was  grand — throwing  broad  shadows  at 
the  base,  aud  mingling  its  gorgeous  beams 
among  the  peaks,  where  they  lingered  and 
played  for  a  while,  and  then  withdrew,  drop- 
ping the  curtains  of  night  over  the  valley. 
Next  morn  we  arrived  at  Old  Crawford's,  nine 
miles  from  the  Notch.  Hero  the  first  bridle 
path  leads  off  to  the  right  for  Mt.  Washington. 
Seven  miles  further  on,  over  this  excellent 
valley  road  is  the  "  Willey  House,"  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  rises  on  the 
west  of  the  road,  and  down  which  rushed  the 
prodigious  slide  which  wrought  the  destruction 
of  the  Willey  family,  consisting  of  the  parents 
and  five  children  under  13  years  of  age,  as 
they  were  flying  from  the  house  for  safety. 
A  stake  is  standing  where  Willey  was  dug 
out,  but  most  of  them  still  lie  buried  there. 
The  house  is  still  standing,  having  been  saved 
by  a  largo  rock  behind  it.  The  only  creature 
left  alive  was  their  dog,  which  alarmed  the 
living  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  of  the 
fate  of  the  dead. 

Near  this  house  we  saw  three  bear^,  but 
lost  a  liunlsmnn's  adventure  for  want  of  guns. 


Here  begins  the  Notch — a  narrow  pass  be^ 
tween  two  lofty  mountains,  which  majestically 
bend  to  kiss  the  ascending  road  at  the  focus 
of  the  pass — a  narrow  place  only  22  feet  wide, 
through  which  passes  the  Saco,  here  a  little 
rivulet,  and  the  road.  Around  this  place  the 
scene  is  grandeur  in  the  highest  degree.  Pres. 
Dwight  thinks  it  is  the  work  of  a  deluge,  as 
no  traces  of  volcanoes  or  earthquakes  can  be 
found.  A  few  rods  farther  brought  us  to  th« 
"  Notch  House,"  kept  by  Thomas  J.  Craw- 
ford, son  of  the  former,  where  we  put  up  dur- 
ing the  week  we  spent  among  the  "  Crysta 
Hills." 

Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  August,  we  made 
the  grand  ascent.  Our  company,  consisting 
of  six  gentlemen  beside  the  guide,  was  provid- 
ed with  three  horses,  and  we  began  to  ascend 
al  seven  in  the  morning.  The  path  up  Mt. 
Clinton,  three  miles,  is  through  thick  woods, 
much  muddy,  and  part  of  the  way  bridged. 
At  its  lop  we  saw  that  the  main  peaks  were  in 
the  clouds  ;  this  would  have  been  a  signal  for 
retreating  to  many,  but  our  spirits  were  buoy- 
ant, and  we  pressed  on  to  the  top  of  Mount 
Pleasant;  here  is  generally  a  good  view,  and 
many  go  no  further  ;  but  our  motio  was  "  Ex- 
celsior." Here  the  cloud  descended  in  its 
majesty  and  covered  us ;  but  we  proceeded 
another  mile  to  Mt.  Franklin,  and  one  mile 
further  is  Mt.  Monroe,  where  is  the  lake  of 
the  clouds — a  little  sheet  of  pure  cold  water. 
Al  this  spot,  a  few  feet  from  the  path  on  the 
right  hand,  is  an  awful  precipice  into  a  deep 
wide  valley,  which  was  revealed  to  us  by  the 
breaking  of  the  clouds  and  the  brilliant  sun 
pouring  down  amid  their  rolling  wreaths — ex- 
hibiting to  us  the  most  grand  and  fantastical 
panorama  that  imagination  can  paint — then 
closed  and  all  was  obscurity  again.  We  knew 
the  main  suinmit  lay  just  before  us  though  in- 
visible ;  and  we  began  to  ascend  the  crooked 
path.  As  our  company,  single  file  climbed 
its  zigzag  course  among  barren  rocks  and 
chilling  clouds,  we  thought  of  the  wild  flight 
of  Mazeppa ;  and  of  the  "crossing  of  the 
Alps,"  and  singled  out  one  with  a  broad  brim 
hat,  mounted  on  a  while  charger,  as  the  Na- 
poleon of  the  party.  The  artist  seized  on  this 
as  one  of  his  grandest  scenes  to  be  thrown  on 
canvass.  At  half-past  eleven,  we  gave  three 
cheers  from  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington. 
Our  view  was  limited  to  a  few  yards  of  fog  at 
the  place  where  we  expected  to  have  swept  a 
world  with  our  vision.  We  could  only  ima- 
gine what  might  be  seen,  and  a  closer  acquainl- 
ance  with  great  coals  and  mittens,  with  a  few 
exclamations  of  regret,  was  all  that  we  could 
do  ;  so  we  collected  into  a  little  group  beneath 
a  rock  that  broke  the  wind,  took  our  dinner 
from  the  saddle  bags  and  ate  it  in  the  primi- 
tive style. 

Having  remained  about  an  hour,  we  begun 


to  retrace  our  steps  the  nine  rugg 
which  we  had  come,  and  arrived 


up 


the  hot 
at  four  and  one-half  o'clock,  tired,  and  with 
"  an  appetite  like  a  cross-cut  saw." 

Determined  not  to  yield  so,  I  made  another 
ascent  the  next  day  without  any  of  my  old 
companions,  as  none  of  ihem  were  brave 
enough  to  try  it  again.  This  lime  I  got  a 
clear  view  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from   Mt. 


Washington, — this  vast  Kremlin  situated  ia 
the  midst  of  a  city  of  mountains.  Lofty  and 
numerous  peaks  rose  on  all  sides — Washing- 
ton being  the  highest,  Adams  next,  and  so 
down  the  presidential  line  as  far  as  Jackson. 
Many  sheets  of  water  were  seen  in  the  south- 
east, but  not  the  ocean,  which  was  obscured 
by  a  smoky  horizon.  The  Green  Mountains 
rose  and  extended  in  the  west,  apparently 
mingling  in  with  the  White  Mountains,  giving 
no  idea  of  the  Ct.  valley.  What  I  beheld  im° 
pressed  me  with  ihe  idea  of  vastness,  silent 
majesty  and  almighty  power  ;  and  not  that 
shrinking  awe  that  I  felt  at  Niagara. 

The  main  peaks  are  vast  piles  of  loose  rock 
destitute  of  vegetation,  and  are  covered  with 
clouds  three-fourths  of  the  liine.  Wood  ceases 
at  the  height  of  4.^00  feet. — Thomas  J.  Craw- 
ford owns  10,01)0  acres  of  these  hills  for 
which  he  paid  the  State  .'ft20.  Fabyan's,  four 
miles  I'rom  Crawford,  is  a  fashionable  hotel. 
The  number  of  visiters  this  season  has  been 
large;  many  ladies  ascend,  and  no  accidents 
have  happened.  About  twenty  miles  to  the 
souih-wesi  is  the  Franconia  Notch  in  which  is 
the  Old  Man  of  the  mountains— a  perfect  pro- 
file of  collossal  dimensions — and  the  Basin — 
an  unique  curiosity  formed  in  the  rock  by  the 
rerolving  action  of  the  Pemigewassel,  the  main 
branch  of  the  Merrimack,  down  which  we 
came  to  Franklin,  the  native  place  of  Daniel 
Webster,  where  we  look  the  Concord  cars. 
J.  M.  Jr. 

A  Yovng  Adventurer.— The  Chicago  (III.) 
Commercial  Advertiser  relates  the  following 
interesting  story  : 

A  few  afternoons  since  there  came  into  the 
office  of  Brown  &  Coles,  of  this  city,  a  lad 
about  13  years  of  age,  who  asked  for  a  few 
pennies  with  which  to  buy  his  lodgings  the 
then  coming  night.  There  was  something 
about  the  boy  that  interested  those  present,  and 
caused  them  to  make  some  inquiries  of  hiin, 
which  led  to  the  following  statement  of  facts. 

His  father,  whom  he  represents  as  a  respect- 
able farmer,  emigrated  from  New  York  State 
last  fall,  and  embarked  on  board  the  steamer 
Sam  Ward  at  Buffalo,  on  her  last  trip  to  this 
place.  The  father  had  with  him  his  family, 
in  all  some  four  or  five  persons,  bound  for 
Milwankie.  At  Buffalo,  afler  the  family  had 
gone  on  board,  this  lad  went  on  shore  to  buy 
some  apples,  and  during  his  absence  the  steam- 
;ft.  As  navigation  was  nearly  closed,  and 
no  boats  were  to  leave  after  that  lime,  the  lit- 
le  fellow's  situation  and  feelings  can  be  heller 
magined  than  described.  He  got  from  Buf- 
falo to  Erie  on  the  propeller  Cleveland,  and 
thence,  during  the  cold  winter,  but  poorly 
clad,  and  dependent  upon  charity  for  his  daily 
bread,  he  worked  his  way  toward  the  destina- 
tion of  his  family,  until  the  time  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  gentlemen  above 
named. 

He  says  that  on  his  way  he  was  sometimes 
treated  kindly  and  sometimes  unkindly.  When 
he  was  left  at  Buffalo  he  had  $3  in  his  pock- 
el,  and  once  while  on  his  journey,  being  foot- 
sore and  weary,  he  had  paid  one-eighth  of  his 
money  for  the  privilege  of  riding  some  dis- 
tance  in  a  stage,  but   after  riding  a   mile  or 
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two,  his  name  not  being  on  the  way-bill,  he 
was  ordered  out  of  the  coach.  As  an  otiset  to 
this  unkindness,  however,  some  stage-drivers 
carried  him  considerable  distances  without 
pay.  Sometimes  he  slept  in  good  warm  beds 
beneath  hospitable  roofs — sometimes  he  was 
forced  to  seek  the  hay  loft  for  a  resting  place. 

In  entering  the  office  of  Brown  &  Coles  he 
made  a  succesful  move — for  in  addition  to  what 
those  gentlemen  gave  him,  VVm.  B.  Ogden, 
Esq.,  who  was  present,  with  his  accustomed 
generosity,  furnished  him  with  comfortable 
clothes,  paid  his  fare  in  the  stage  to  Milvvau- 
kie,  and  gave  him  letters  to  gentlemen  in  that 
city,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  aiding  him  to 
find  his  family. 

The  distance  travelled  by  this  little  wander- 
er, at  this  inclement  season,  was  some  eight 
or  nine  hundred  miles.  Though  often  discour- 
aged, ill-treated,  and  almost  broken-hearted, 
he  persevered  on  his  journey. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above  we  have 
been  informed  that  VV.  B.  Ogden  has  heard 
from  the  lad,  and  that  he  found  his  family 
just  on  the  point  of  leaving  Milwaukie  for  the 
interior. 

Sport. — The  following,  is  from  a  New  Bed- 
ford paper : 

"  We  are  having  a  great  excitement  here  in 
the  coasting  line,  which  is  the  only  fashionable 
amusement  to  be  found.  The  great  snow- 
storm which  we  had  eight  or  ten  days  since 
made  fine  sleighing,  and  the  boys  soon  con- 
verted School  street  into  a  hill  to  slide  upon. 
Whereupon  the  Mayor  and  Council  ordered 
all  horses  and  carriages  to  be  kept  clear  of  ihe 
street,  that  the  boys  might  enjoy  the  fun. 
And  to  ratify  this  order,  the  members  of  the 
Council  with  the  Mayor  joined  in  the  sport. 
This  was  enough  to  render  it  very  popular; 
and  in  a  few  evenings  most  of  the  fashionable 
people,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  had  been 
down. 

One  street  was  not  enough,— so  the  engines 
were  brought  out,  and  several  other  streets 
were  watered  until  they  were  converted  into 
ice  hills.  The  most  fashionable  place  is  Wal- 
nut street.  *  *  *  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  from  five  to  seven  hundred  people  at  Wal- 
nut street  every  night  until  12  o'clock  ;  and 
some  three  or  four  hundred  at  Maxwell  street. 
Many  others  are  as  numerously  visited.  The 
poorest  sled  is  valued  at  six  dollars;  but  most 
persons  have  very  large  ones,  stuffed  and  cov- 
ered with  carpeting.  Common  sleds  let  for 
fifiy  cents  per  hour." 

Hearsay  Testimony — Hearsay  is  a  testi- 
mony weakened  by  its  removal  from  the  first 
source  ;  it  is  liable  from  its  very  nature  to  im- 
portant objections,  which  generally  diminish 
its  authority.  Very  few  persons  impose  on 
themselves  such  strict  laws  of  veracity,  that 
every  word  which  drops  from  them  in  conver- 
sation, can  be  regarded  as  a  judicial  testimony. 
Vanity,  self-interest,  love  of  talkativeness,  a 
variety  of  motives  even  the  most  frivolous, 
make  people  indulge  themselves  in  ficlions  ; 
and  they  think  themselves  the  more  secure, 
both  as  detection  is  not  altonded  with  any  im- 
portant consequences,  and  as  their  companions 


never  dream  of  sifting  their  story,  or  examin- 
ing circumstances,  so  as  to  render  their  detec- 
tion possible. — Lord  Mansfield. 
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Last  week  we  briefly  noticed  the  news  in 
relation  to  a  treaty  of  peace  between  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico  having  reached  Washington. 
This  truly  important  event  has  since  assumed 
a  more  settled  and  authentic  character.  The 
subjoined  is  a  part  of  a  Telegraphic  despatch 
from  Washington,  dated  23d  ult.,  which  we 
copy  from  the  North  American.  Although  it 
appears  that  several  of  the  Senators  are  dis- 
posed to  cavil  at  some  of  the  details  of  the 
proposed  Treaty,  there  is  yet,  it  is  believed, 
ground  for  hope,  that  more  rational  and  paci- 
fic counsels  will  ultimately  predominate  : — 

"  The  Senate  went  into  executive  session 
immediately  after  the  hour  of  meeting,  and  re- 
mained so  for  an  hour  and  a-half.  The  Trea- 
ty and  accompanying  documents  were  read 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Re- 
lations, and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The 
Treaty  provides  for  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  until  it  extends 
above  the  Passo  Del  Norte. — Taking  the  thir- 
ty-second parallel  along  the  southern  line  of 
New  Mexico,  slightly  deflecting  and  proceed- 
ing westward,  until  it  strikes  the  river  Gila,  or 
its  nearest  branch,  and  pursuing  it  until  it  en- 
ters the  Colorado,  and  then  to  the  Pacific,  in- 
cluding San  Diego  on  the  coast;  also  the  ces- 
sion of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico. 
The  sum  stipulated  to  be  paid  is  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  the  United  Stites  to 
assume  the  unsettled  and  unadjudicated  claims 
of  American  citizens  against  Mexico.  Mexico 
will  agree  to  receive  the  money  in  four  annual 
instalments,  but  a  portion  must  bo  paid  down, 
in  order  to  raise  and  maintain  an  army  to  sus- 
tain the  contracting  government.  The  Treaty 
was  signed  on  the  2d  of  February." 

Much  feeling  and  interest  has  been  produc- 
ed at  the  seat  of  Government,  by  the  sudden 
demise  of  that  remarkable  and  eminently  gift- 
ed man,  the  venerable  Ex-President  Adams. 
He  was  seized  with  paralysis,  while  in  his  seat 
in  the  House  oC  Representatives.  The  affect- 
ing event  is  thus  announced  by  President  Polk  : 

"  It  has  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  call 
hence  a  great  and  patriotic  citizen.  John 
Quincy  Adams  is  no  more,  At  I  he  advanced 
age  of  more  than  four-score  years,  he  was 
suddenly  stricken  from  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  the  hand  of  disease,  on 
the  21st,  and  expired  in  the  Capitol  a  few  min- 
utes after  7  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  23d 
of  February,  1848. 

"  He  had,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  filled 
the  most  important  public  stations,  and,  among 
them,  that  of  Picsident  of  the  United  States. 
The  two  Houses  of  Congress — of  one  of  which 
he  was   a   venerable   and    most  distinguished 


member — will,  doubtless,  prescribe  appropriate 
ceremonies  to  be  observed  as  a  mark  of  respect 
for  the  memory  of  this  eminent  citizen. 

"  The  nation  mourns  his  loss  ;  and  as  a  fur- 
ther testimony  of  respect  for  his  memory,  I 
direct  that  all  the  executive  offices  at  Wash- 
ington be  placed  in  mourning,  and  that  all  bu- 
siness be  suspended  during  this  day  and  to- 
morrow. 

James  K.  Polk." 
WasliiugtoD,  Feb.  24,  1848. 

Our  Dover  Friend  will  find  evidence  in  the 
present  number,  that  his  contributions  have 
not  been  entirely  overlooked.  Their  delay  has 
been  more  accidental  than  intentional. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of"  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room.  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  the  15th  of 
Third  month,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 

AGENCY. 
Joseph  J.  Hopkins,  Baltimore,  is  appointed 
agent,  instead  of  William  H.  Balderston,  re- 
signed. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  W.  H.  Balderston,  agent,  Baltimore, 
from  J.  R.  Kelso,  $2,  to  52,  vol.  20 ;  Ruth  Janney,  S4, 
to  .52,  vol.  19  ;  from  Hugh  Balderston,  82,  vol.  90  ;  of 
E.  Stubbs,  agent,  from  Daniel  Huddleston,  and  Nor- 
ton D.  Hartley,  each  SI,  to  No.  26,  vol.  21 ;  and  from 
Richard  Talbcrt,  S2,  for  vol.  21. 

Whileland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  re-open  his 
school,  on  the  second  Second-day  in  the  Fifth 
month  next.  The  number  of  boarders  will  be 
limited  to  9  ;  and  of  day-scholars  to  5.  Early 
application  is  desired  of  tfiose  who  wish  to  send, 
to  whom  the  studies,  terms,  &c.,  will  be  made 
known  by  circular. 

Yardley  Warner. 
A^'arren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

First  month,  1848. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  North  Si.\th 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  29th  ult.,  Ed- 
ward Tatum,  and  An.va  C,  daughter  of  Dr.  Moses 
B.Smith,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  20lh  ultimo,  at  the  residence  of  his 
fatlier,  near  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey,  Benjamin, 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah  M.  Taylor,  in  the  I'tli 
year  of  his  age. 

,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  22nu  ult.,  at  her 

residence  near  Brownsville,  Fayette  county,  Pa.,  in 
the  72d  year  of  her  age,  Rachel,  wife  of  Stephen 
Darlington;  a  valuable  and  useful  member  of  Red- 
stone monthly  and  particular  meeting,  and  an  elder 
about  forty  years.  From  her  youth  she  has  been  a 
diligent  attcndcr  of  Friends'  meetings,  and  manifest- 
ed a  lively  concern  for  the  maintenance  of  Gospel  or- 
der in  the  church.  In  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend, 
her  family  and  friends  have  sustained  an  irreparable 
loss. 
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Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  J.  G.  Palfrey, 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  Political  Aspect 
of  the  Slave  Question.  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1848. 

(Concluded  from  page  13G.) 

Again  :  He  appealed  to  ihe  "  failure  of  the 
3mancipation  of  the  negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dies," (page  8.)  The  gentleman  gets  his 
^iews  of  this  from  the  English  merchants,  who 
:ry  the  question  of  success  or  failure  by  the 
amount  of  their  importations  of  coffee  and  su- , 
gar  from  the  Islands.  [Mr.  Clingman  was 
understood  to  say  that  he  had  his  information 
from  those  who  had  personally  visited  the  Is- 
lands.] The  statements  of  visiters,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  conflicting.  I  have  statements  differ- 
ent from  what  have  reached  the  gentleman,  on 
which  1  am  disposed  to  rely.  I  am  very  an.x- 
ious  to  see  the  recent  parliamentary  reports, 
and  have  sent  for  them  for  the  purpose  of  be-  i 
ing  aided  to  clear  up  the  contradictions.  I  have 
before  me  a  table  showing  the  amount  of  su- 
gar exported  from  the  British  West  India 
Islands  in  five  successive  years.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  1841,     12.5,295  hhds.      12,225  tierces. 

1842,  135,910    "  15,985     " 

1843,  141,100    "  13,640     " 

1844,  138,150    "  16,3U5     « 

1845,  157,200  "  20,075  " 
Showing  on  the  whole,  a  constant  and  very 
gratifying  increase  of  the  exportation.  But, 
supposing  it  were  otherwise,  the  gentleman, 
like  myself,  I  believe,  is  a  friend  to  the  protec- 
tive system  ;  and  if  so,  he  knows  the  worth  of 
the  home  market.  Mr.  Jefferson  pointed  it  out 
long  ago,  and  showed  how,  on  account  of  the 
saving  of  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  for 
divers  other  good  and  weighty  reasons,  it  was 
better  than  the  foreign.  And  if  part  of  the 
sugar  and  coffee  which  used  to  be  sent  abroad 
is  now  consumed  within  the  Islands,  which  is 
the  case  to  a  large  extent,  in  consequence  of 
the  negroes  being  now  in  a  condition  to  in 


dulge  in  such  luxuries,  the  decrease  in  the 
amount  exported  is  little  to  the  purpose.  And, 
supposing  even  that  less  of  these  commodities 
were  raised,  the  negroes  being  disposed  to  turn 
more  of  their  industry  to  other  productions  — 
to  raising  yams,  bananas,  plaintains,  pine  ap- 
ples, anything — for  the  market,  or  for  their 
families,  what  then?  The  better  the  farmer 
can  suit  himself  with  his  farming,  the  more 
rent  will  he  be  willing  to  pay  ;  and  with  the 
rise  of  rents,  of  course  comes  the  increase  ol 
the  value  of  land,  and  of  the  wealth  of  the 
proprietors.  Is  it  not  so?  And  is  that /ai/- 
vre,  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view? 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ashamed  to  argue 
the  question  on  such  a  basis.  The  failure  of 
West  India  Emancipation  !  Do  the  gentleman 
and  I  speak  the  same  language?  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman,  and  does  he  understand 
himself?  Failure,  when  800,000  human 
chattels  were  quietly  changed  in  a  day  to  men 
and  women,  endowed  with  the  possession  and 
care  of  their  own  bodies  and  souls,  introduced 
to  the  relations  of  humanity,  entitled  to  call 
their  children  their  own,  empowered  to  have 
husband  and  wife,  brother  and  sister  in  some 
intolligible  sense  I  This  Sl  failure!  And 
mark  the  decisive,  practical  contradiction  giv- 
en, and  forever  sealed,  to  all  that  had  been 
said,  and  nowhere  more  loudly  than  in  these 
Islands,  of  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Four  hundred  thousand  negroes  in  Jamaica  to 
forty  thousand  whites,  the  whites  would  have 
been  but  a  mouthful  for  their  vindictive  maw, 
if  vindictive  passions  had  had  sway.  But  not 
one  act  of  violence  sullied  that  magnificent 
triumph  of  Christianity  and  right  ;  and,  from 
that  day  to  this,  a  peace  and  good  order  have 
prevailed,  which  would  do  honour  to  any  civi- 
lized community.  If  that  is  a  failure,  will 
some  one  tell  me  what  would  have  been  tri- 
umphant and  glorious  success  ?  I  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed.  The  idea  has  not  yet 
dawned  upon  me. 

Once  more :  The  gentleman  look  ground 
against  the  pretty  common  opinion  thai,  as  he 
e.xpresses  it,  "  the  continuance  of  Slavery  is 
injurious  to  us  as  a  nation,"  (page  9.)  He 
will  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  rarely  has  it 
been  my  chance  to  fall  in  with  so  palpable  a 
non  sequitur  as  that  which  ties  in  the  chasm 
between  his  premises  and  his  conclusion.  "  It 
may  be  remembered,"  he  said,  "  that  the  view 
derived  from  the  decennial  census  is  well  cal- 
culated to  deceive.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  foreigners  annually  arrive  in  the 
United  States,  who  settle  down  almost  entirely 
in  the  free  States."  Do  they  ?  And  why  ? 
Because  in  the  free  States  the  occupation  of 
the  labourer  does  not  place  him  in  a  degraded 
caste,  and  because  in  the  free  Slates  there  are 
common  schools  for  him  to  send  his  children 


to,  in  which  they  are  trained  under  the  same 
advantages  as  the  richest,  and  from  which  they 
can  start  in  an  equal  competition  with  the  sons 
of  the  richest  for  all  prizes  of  society.  Nor 
only  is  this  the  case  with  foreigners.  "  Those 
who  emigrate  from  the  old  Northern  States 
almost  all  go  to  ihe  new  free  States;  while, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  emigration  of  the  old  Southern  States 
goes  into  the  free  States  of  the  North-west." 
Indeed  !  And  what  is  it  that  sets  the  prodigi- 
ous current  of  emigration  so  determinately  in 
that  direction,  winning  even  the  sons  of  the 
sunny  South  from  the  homes  of  their  child- 
hood and  from  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  and 
all  the  associations  of  kindi'ed  and  of  memory, 
to  seek  the  Jiardships  of  an  untried  condition 
and  a  northern  sky  ?  Just  the  intense  desire  for 
that  equality  and  those  social  advantages  which 
the  presence  of  Slavery  absolutely  excludes. 
"  This,  I  have  observed  myself,"  the  gentle- 
man continued,  "  is  eminently  true  of  the 
North  Carolina  emigrants  ;  and  I  may  add, 
too,  that,  but  for  this  emigration,  population 
would  increase  in  that  Stale  as  fast  as  it  would 
in  any  country,  there  being  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  the  entire 
population."  Ah  !  Mr.  Chairman,  "  much  vir- 
tue is  in"  hut,  as  well  as  in  "  i/"."  "  But  for 
this  emigration,"  North  Carolina  would  rapid- 
ly increase.  Because  of  this  emigration,  it 
does  not  so  increase.  And  what  causes  this 
emigration?  The  gentleman  told  us  what 
docs  not  cause  it.  It  is  no  want  of  a  "  sup- 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,"  vulgarly  so  call- 
ed. Of  them,  he  said  truly,  they  have  abun- 
dance,—  plenty  to  eat,  drink,  and  wear.  But 
of  what  are  equally  "  necessaries  of  life"  to 
rightminded  people — equality  of  social  posi- 
tion, and  opportunities  for  personal  improve- 
ment and  advancement — the  non-slaveholding 
North  Carolinians  have  not  enough,  and  there- 
fore they  go  elsewhere  in  search  of  them, 
keeping  down  the  population  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  its  wealth  and  consequence,  of  which, 
in  a  well  organized  community,  the  industri- 
ous classes  are  always  the  support  and  strength. 
This  remark  on  the  tendency  of  emigration  to 
the  free  Slates,  said  the  gentleman,  is  "  emi- 
nently true  of  the  North  Carolina  emigrants." 
1  should  expect  it,  from  the  well-known  sound 
sense  and  robustly  independent  character  of 
the  good  old  North  State.  The  free,  "  tender 
and  open"  spirit  which  George  Fox  found 
among  the  honest  planters  of  Albemarle,  has 
not  died  out  there,  and  it  is  not  satisfied  with 
inferiority  and  stagnation.  Let  them  get  rid 
of  Slavery,  and  they  can  live  at  home  without 
either. 

And  when  we  have  got  at  the  cause  which 
keeps  down  the  comparative  population,  pros- 
perity, and   consequence  of  North  Carolina, 
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■we  can  answer  the  same  question  in  other  ap. 
phcations.  We  can  tell  why  the  growth  of 
beautiful  Kentucky  keeps  no  belter  pace  with 
her  sister  Ohio  across  the  river,  not  so  large 
and  scarcely  so  fertile,  yet  the  latter,  though 
starting  later,  now  nearly  tripling  the  free  po 
pulation  of  the  former.  We  can  tell  why 
Virginia,  in  the  first  half  century  of  the  Fede. 
ral  Government,  increased  her  population  from 
about  three  quarters  of  a  million  to  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  while  New  York,  on  a 
much  smaller  territory,  enlarged  her  numbers 
from  about  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
to  nearly  two  millions  and  a-half,  and  her  es- 
timated property  had  become  nearly  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  State  the  most 
favoured  by  nature  of  any  in  this  Union.  We 
can  tell  why  Maryland,  most  eligibly  situated, 
has  twenty-seven  free  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile,  and  bleak  and  barren  Massachusetts 
ninety-eight.  We  can  explain  how  it  came 
about  that  .Michigan,  in  ten  years  before  lb40, 
increased  her  free  population  574  per  cent. ; 
and  Arkansas,  erected  into  a  State  about  the 
same  time,  only  200  per  cent.  Washington 
saw  the  difference  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  in  his  day,  and  his  infallible  discern- 
ment descried  the  cause  to  be  in  the  laws  for 
abolishing  Slavery  :  "  laws,"  said  he,  for  once 
too  hopefully,  "  which  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  Maryland'and  Virginia  must 
have,  and  that  at  a  period  not  remote."  And 
his  august  wisdom  pointed  out  the  proper  me- 
thod of  relief,  as  well  as  the  crying  need. 
"  There  is  only  one  proper  and  effectual  mode," 
he  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  "  by  which  it  can 
be  accomplished,  and  that  is,  by  legislative 
authority ;  and  this,  as  far  as  my  suffrage  will 
go,  (mark  it,  George  Wasliington's  suffrage 
for  abolition,)  shall  never  be  wanting." 


AUSTRALIA. 

tCoiilinued  frum  page  168.) 

"  Having  devoted  as  much  time  as  could  be 
spared  to  Mount  Schanck,  the  party  proceed- 
ed to  Mount  Gambipr,"  8  miles  distant.  "  The 
country  that  we  passed  over  was  of  the  rich- 
est description,  and  the  scenery  beautiful. 
Mount  Gambler  is  rather  higher  than  Mount 
Schanck,  and  of  an  oval  form.  The  length 
is  600  yards,  the  breadih  120  yards.  We 
passed  up  to  the  top  of  the  crater  at  a  low 
point  to  the  S.  E.,  from  wliich  we  proceeded 
along  a  sidling  pathway  to  the  bottom.  About 
one-third  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  crater 
forms  a  lake.  The  water  is  good  and  very 
deep,  and  there  were  numerous  ducks  upon  it. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  with  heavy 
clouds,  through  which  occasionally  a  star  was 
seen  ;  when  the  moon  rose,  the  effect  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful  ;  to  the  east,  the  black  wall 
which  surrounded  us  was  finely  thrown  out  in 
relief  by  clouds  which  rose  behind  in  silvery 
masses.  During  the  short  time  of  light  which 
remained,  after  our  getting  to  the  crater,  his 
Excellency  walked  to  the  eastern  rim  with 
Mr.  Arthur,  to  see  two  other  craters  that  arc 
situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  tliat  in 
wiiich  we  wi:tp.     The   second   crater   lias   nn 


water  in  it.  The  third  forms  a  large  lake  of 
deep  water,  and  is  only  separated  from  the 
second  by  a  narrow  ridge,  which  is  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  forms  a  bridge  between  the 
second  and  third."  The  night  was  spent  in 
the  cavity. 

"  The  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  morning  was 
magnificent ;  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  the 
rosy  hue  of  the  sky  was  cast  upon  the  side  of 
the  crater.  When  the  sun  was  well  up,  we 
made  our  exit  at  a  low  point  to  the  West  in 
the  rim  of  the  crater  ;  it  was  excessively  steep, 
but  the  horses  managed  to  scramble  up." 

On  the  next  day,  they  resumed  the  line  of 
marcii  towards  the  north,  and  about  noon  un- 
expectedly came  upon  a  company  of  natives 
busily  engaged  in  roasting  small  fish  and  bee- 
tles for  dinner.  They  forthwith  decamped, 
leaving  the  precious  morsels  for  the  newcom- 
ers ;  who  however  only  removed  them  from 
the  fire,  that  they  might  not  be  burnt  up  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  rightful  owners.  Had 
all  preceding  adventurers  been  equally  scru- 
pulous the  natives  would  not  manliest  so  much 
alarm  as  they  now  do  at  the  terrible  appari- 
tion of  a  Christian.  They  are  a  timid  race. 
It  was  only  by  the  blunder  of  two  of  them 
that  the  parly  was  able  to  get  acquainted  with 
any  of  them.  The  two  came  unwittingly 
within  the  precincts  of  the  camp,  supposing 
the  dreaded  white  men  had  departed.  "  At 
first  they  appeared  surprised  to  find  any  one 
there,  but  having  gone  so  far,  found  it  difficult 
to  retreat.  Having  made  acquaintance  with 
the  party,  and  feeling  that  they  were  safe, 
they  were  induced  by  a  little  coaxing  to  come 
on,  and  were  much  delighted  at  riding  on 
horseback.  They  were  very  merry  fellows, 
and  exceedingly  careful  not  to  give  offence  : 
they  would  not  move  hand  or  foot  without 
first  obtaining  permission  ;  when  they  wished 
to  sit  down,  they  asked  leave  most  submissive- 
ly, and  did  not  rise  without  doing  the  same. 
A  sheep  had  just  been  killed,  the  head  and 
interior  of  which  were  given  to  them.  They 
first  asked  whether  they  might  put  it  on  the 
fire  to  cook,^and  when  it  required  to  be  turned, 
they  sought  permission  to  do  so,  as  also  to  eat 
it  when  cooked.  Mr.  Gisborne,  to  assist  them 
in  their  meal,  cut  the  head  into  pieces,  and 
tried  to  divide  the  bone  with  a  large  buck 
knife  wliich  he  had  :  the  blade  of  the  knife 
broke,  leaving  a  portion  in  the  head,  and  Mr. 
Gisborne  kindly  spent  some  time  in  taking  it 
out,  fearing  lest  the  poor  fellow  should  swallow 
it.  At  dinner-time  the  use  of  knives  and  forks, 
spoons  and  pannikins,  &c.,  was  explained  to 
those  good  natives,  and  they  expressed  them- 
selves much  satisfied  wiih  the  treatment  they 
received,  and  were  particularly  pleased  with 
eating  sugar.  When  they  had  been  well 
feasted,  and  they  had  anointed  their  bodies 
with  grease,  they  wished  to  go  to  bed  ;  and  on 
being  shown  where  they  were  to  sleep,  which 
was  at  a  fire  about  20  yards  from  the  camp, 
they  laid  themselves  down  to  rest." 

All  being  snug  in  bed  and  soundly  sleeping, 
these  helpless  innocents  performed  a  feat  wliich 
somewhat  surprised  their  cnterlaincrs,  who 
seem  to  have  been  fiilly  persuaded  they  had  a 
couple  of  genuine  dolls  under  their  fatherly 
■niardiaiiship.     These  bloclush  New  Hollaml- 


ers,  nevertheless,  altered  their  comple.xion  on 
closer  acquaintance. 

"  At  1  p.  M.  the  dogs  barked  a  great  deal, 
but  as  it  was  supposed  that  their  uneasiness 
arose  from  wild  dogs  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, no  notice  was  taken  of  them.  About  an 
hour  after,  1  was  aroused  by  the  sergeant-ma- 
jor of  police,  who  came  to  ask  what  was  to  be 
done,  as  the  nalives  had  decamped,  and  Jiad 
taken  the  sheep  with  them.  1  immediately 
went  out  and  ascertained  that  these  submissive 
natives  had  taken  the  opportunity  when  we 
were  asleep,  and  had  stolen  every  thing  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  They  had  taken 
six  spoons,  four  forks,  and  six  knives,  which 
had  been  used  at  dinner  and  were  cleaned  for 
breakfast,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  couple  of  tow- 
els  ;  they  had  also  taken  three  pannikins,  an 
axe,  and  the  sheep  (the  head  of  which  they 
had  eaten  for  dinner),  with  a  portion  of  the 
rope  with  which  it  had  been  hung  in  a  tree: 
not  satisfied  with  this,  they  had  been  daring 
enough  to  go  to  Sergeant-major  Alford  and 
private  Hall  of  the  police,  and  had  stolen  their 
hats."  The  Deputy  Surveyor  winds  up  his 
narrative  of  the  affair  with  this  droll  remark  : 
"  I  have  no  doubt  but  the  natives  who  served 
us  this  trick  were  conjurers  or  jugglers." 

If  one  cannot  lielp  smiling  at  ihe  cunning 
of  these  creatures,  who,  under  the  semblance 
of  extreme  stupidity,  so  completely  gulled  iheir 
sharp-witted  hosts,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  they  should  redeem  the  character  of  their 
countrymen  from  the  stigma  of  stolidity  by  an 
act  of  immorality.  Some  allowance,  however, 
maybe  made  for  these  dark  children  of  nature 
who  have  suffered  so  much  at  the  hand  of  the 
white  man,  that  a  casual  act  of  kindness  is 
liable  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  cloak  to  sinister 
design.  Unhappily  they  have,  by  bitter  expe- 
rience, been  led  to  consider  civilized  man  as 
an  inveterate  enemy,  whose  transient  displays 
of  benevolence  proceed  only  from  interested 
motives. 

Pursuing  their  journey  wiihout  their  spoons, 
the  pursuit  of  which,  in  the  hands  of  conju- 
rers, they  considered  vain,  they  came  to  a 
place  where  the  ground  was  covered  with 
balls  of  calcareous  tufa,  "  nenrly  spherical." 
The  extent  of  the  formation  the  Dcp.  Surveyor 
neglects  to  mention. 

From  this  time  forth  to  the  lerniination  of 
the  tour.  Governor  Grey  and  suite  appear  to 
have  met  with  nothing  very  different  from 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  large. 

Henry  Stuart  Russell  is  another  of  the  re- 
cent explorers  of  Australia.  He  went  out  in 
search  of  a  certain  river  called  the  Condamine, 
to  be  found  somewhere  "  on  the  western  slope 
of  the  great  mountain  range  which  runs  near- 
ly parallel  to  the  east  coast."  To  find  a  river 
in  that  country  requires,  it  would  seem,  some 
experience  ;  or,  more  properly,  it  requires  close 
and  repeated  observation  to  inform  the  travel- 
ler when  he  has  found  a  river:  for,  "in  Aus- 
tralia the  minor  rivers  are  seldom  in  continu- 
ous streams.  Where  the  soil  is  soft  the  water 
forms  for  itself  a  deep  hole,  from  which  the 
current  flows  partly  under  ground,  partly 
above,  into  nnolher  bed  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion ;  so  that  in  dry  seasons  what  is  called  a 
river  is  in  reality  merely  a  chain  of  ponds,  si- 
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milar  to  a  series  of  fish  stews  in  England, 
without  any  visible  connexion."  An  uninili 
ated  tourist  might,  therefore,  cross  and  recross 
a  river  without  being  aware  of  its  presence, 
Getting  over  the  mountain  range  was  a  prodi- 
gious undertaking.  "  The  descent  on  the  east- 
ern  side  is  by  tlie  most  dreadful  road  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  ;  the  drays,  [the  country 
vehicles  are  so  called,]  descend  by  means  of 
ridges  or  spurs  thrown  otT  from  the  main 
range  ;  one  would  scarcely  believe  that  the 
bullocks  or  horses,  much  less  drays,  could  de- 
scend or  ascend  some  of  the  ridges  we  travel- 
over.  Some  of  the  ditTerent  'pinches,' 
through  and  down  which  a  dray  has  to  go," 
have  received  very  rough  and  ugly  names, 
thought  to  be  indicative  of  their  qualities — at 
any  rate  indicative  of  the  temper  in  which  they 
were  traversed ;  which,  not  being  very  amia- 
ble, we  need  not  repeat  them.  "  When  the 
drays  go  down,  the  wheels  are  locked  together, 
and  sometimes  heavy  trees  are  fastened  on  to 
lessen  the  rapidity ;  even  then  the  weight  some- 
times overpowers  the  pole  bullocks,  and  away 
bullocks,  drays  and  all  go  to  destruction. 
Twenty-six  bullocks  have  frequently  to  be 
yoked  to  one  dray.  This  sort  ol' country  con- 
tinues for  fi  miles,  and  causes  much  expense 
from  the  continued  smashing  of  drays." 

"  Having  got  down  this  formidable  road," 
they  reached  a  plain  country,  settled  and  un- 
der some  degree  of  cultivation.  "  They  saw 
fine  crops  of  maize,  [Indian  corn,]  but  the 
wheat  had  totally  failed,"  in  consequence  of 
drought.  "The  usual  plan  adopted  in  Aus- 
tralia of  ploughing-in  the  grain  was  not  follow- 
ed in  this  case;  it  was  merely  harrowed  in, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  seed  can  get 
no  root,  the  heat  turns  the  uppermost  soil  into 
dust,  and  the  grain  cannot  settle,  so  that  in  a 
dryish  season  wheat  has  no  chance.  Here  a 
sheep  weighs  barely  40  lbs.,  and  a  bullock  is 
reckoned  good  at  5  cwt." 

The  object  of  Russel  was  not  scientific,  but 
to  find  a  "  run,"  or  pasture,  for  his  cattle, 
which  he  expected  to  discover  in  the  valley  ol' 
the  Condamine.  His  course  lay  "  over  some 
excessively  hot  dry  plains,  the  reflection  from 
which  was  very  painful  to  the  sight;  Syden- 
ham, [Russel's  brother,]  was  terribly  blistered  ; 
and  although  the  sun  had  not  this  effect  on 
him,  it  burnt  any  exposed  part  almost  black." 
The  reader  has  to  complain,  as  heretofore, 
that  the  extent  of  these  plains  is  not  noted. 
"  As  evening  was  closing  in,"  says  the  ac- 
count, "  we  feared  we  should  have  to  pass  the 
night  without  water,  of  which  we  all  stood 
greatly  in  need."  A  better  event  however 
awaited  them — a  river,  which  they  "  had  no 
doubt  was  the  Condamine,"  appeared  :  they 
followed  it  downwards  "  for  5  days,  say  about 
100  miles,  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  when  the 
country  becoming  flat,  without  ridges,  and 
covered  with  a  baramba,  or  bastard  rose-tree, 
they  halted  ;  and  being  satisfied  that  there  was 
little  or  no  chance  of  finding  a  good  run  in 
this  direction,  we  turned  back." 

The  exposure  on  this  journey  was  too  much 
for  Russell,  and  he  fell  sick.  "  It  had  rained 
three  days  and  nights,  accompanied  by  terrific 
thunder-storms.  The  effect  of  the  lightning 
on  some  immense  trees  was  truly  awful ;  it 


rent  them  asunder  like  twigs,  sending  the  enor- 
mous branches  to  a  great  distance." 


Instinct  of  Foxes. 

The  writer  of  the  article  "  Fox,"  in  Parting- 
ton's Cyclopedia,  relates  from  his  own  person- 
al knowledge,  the  following  particulars  : 

One  morning  early  a  man  in  the  north  was 
going  to  his  work  through  furze  bush  on  a 
common,  and  came  upon  a  fox,  stretched  out 
at  length,  under  the  side  of  one  of  the  bushes. 
The  fox  was  drawn  by  the  tail  and  swung 
right  and  left  and  then  laid  on  the  ground,  but 
no  symptom  of  motion  or  life  did  he  show. 
The  man,  never  doubting  that  Reynard  had 
gone  the  way  of  foxes,  and  nothing  loth  to 
add  a  fox-skin  cap  to  the  list  of  his  "personal 
garniture,  and  the  brush  to  the  tail  of  peacock's 
feathers  and  other  ornamental  trophies  over 
the  little  looking  glass  that  stood  inclined  from 
the  wall  of  his  cottage,  took  the  animal  by  the 
tail  and  swung  it  over  the  one  shoulder,  at  the 
same  time  placing  his  mattock  on  the  other  to 
keep  up  the  balance,  and,  having  done  so,  on- 
ward he  trudged  to  mend  the  high  road.  The 
animal  had  counterfeited  death  to  admiration, 
and  he  did  not  mind  being  carried  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  dead  fox  ;  but  he  had  no  inclination 
to  undergo  that  species  of  dissection  which 
the  point  of  the  mattock  was  ever  and  anon 
giving  to  his  ribs ;  so,  at  last,  he  gave  that 
decisive  snap,  which  is  the  characteristic 
bite  of  foxes.  The  man  felt  something  was 
the  matter,  but  knew  not  very  well  what;  so 
throwing  the  fox  and  mattock  from  him,  he 
turned  round  to  face  his  foe  whoever  he  might 
be,  and,  in  turning,  he  espied  his  dead  fox  at 
the  distance  of  full  fifty  yards,  making  for  the 
brake  with  all  imaginable  speed. —  We  shall 
nention  one  other  anecdote,  which  came  wiih- 
n  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  this 
irticlc,  because  it  throws  some  light  on  the 
mode  of  action  of  the  fox.  The  parsonage  of 
I\ilmorac,  in  Invernesshire,  is  situated  in  a 
highly  romantic  spot,  and  the  clergyman  of 
I\ilmorac  was  a  man  of  great  taste  and  very 
hospitable,  and  he  accordmgly  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  his  guests  all  the  good  things  which 

Icbe-land  would  afford.     A  well-stocked  poul- 

•y  yard  is  an  essential  requisite  in  such  cases  ; 
hut  here  foxes  were  so  numerous,  and  their 
covers  so  near,  that  a  poultry-yard  was  out  of 

he  question.  A  poultry  house  was  thus  re- 
piisite,  and   the  parson   prided   himself  not  a 

ittle  in  having  constructed  one  which  was 
completely  fox-proof,  and  for  a  good  many 
years,  it  had  been  impregnable.  A^riend  of 
ours  had  spent  a  night  in  this  romantic  and 
hospitable  abode,  and,  while  fresh  salmon  from 
the  Bauley  formed  one  article  for  the  break- 
fast table,  new  laid  eggs  from  the  strong-hold 
of  the  hens  were,  of  course,  to  form  another. 
The  purveyor  in  these  cases,  took  the  key  and 
marched  off,  basket  in  hand,  to  bring  the  sup- 
ply ;  but  when  she  opened  the  door  a  scene  of 
the  most  direful  havoc  presented  itself.  Every 
perch  and  every  nest-hole  was  bedaubed  with 
blood  ;  dead  hens  lay  in  dozens  on  the  floor, 
and,  in  the  middle,  was  a  full  sized  fox,  stretch- 
ed out  at  full  length,  and  apparently,  a  sharer 


in  the  common  mortality.  The  maid  never 
doubted  the  death  of  the  fox,  but  attributed  it 
to  a  difTerent  cause,  namely,  that  he  had  so 
gorged  himself  on  the  poultry,  that  he  had 
burst.  Here  were  three  causes  to  rouse  the 
mingled  wrath  and  contempt  of  the  servant ; 
and  after  some  exclamations,  she  took  him  by 
the  tail  and  swung  him  with  all  her  might 
into  the  receptacle  in  which  were  accumulated 
the  requisites  for  garden  compost.  The  fox 
fell  safely  and  rose  again  speedily,  and  scour- 
ed along  until  he  gained  the  cover  of  the  woods, 
leaving  the  servant  in  utter  consternation. — 
CoiicWs  Illustrations  of  Instinct. 

From  Ihe  Pennsylvania  Freeman. 

Glimjises  or  Slavery— Southern  Testimony. 

The  following  delineations  of  Slavery  in 
Kentucky,  are  from  the  pen,  not  of  a  "  North- 
ern fanatic,"  or  "enemy  of  the  South,"  but  of 
the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Examiner,  a  man 
whoso  dcvolion  to  the  South  will  not  bo  doubt- 
ed, and  whose  opposition  to  slavery  has  so 
generally  been  expressed  in  mild  and  guarded 
language,  as  to  win  for  him  the  eulogies  of  a 
slaveholding  correspondent. 

Hear  him  and  heed  him,  ye  who  imagine 
that  slavery  in  the  border  States  is  only  nomi- 
nal. Hear  him,  ye  who  are  trying  to  persuade 
yourselves  that  your  brethren  in  bonds  have 
no  claims  upon  you. 

"  This  day  fortnight  we  stood  on  our  wliarf. 

was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day.  The  air  was 
balmy,  and  all  nature  seemed  in  sweetest  har- 
mony. Hundreds  were  out  enjoying  the  scene, 
and  the  man  of  business,  all  engaged  as  he 
was,  seemed  disposed  to  forget  its  call,  and 
partake  of  its  pleasures.     Yet  at  this  moment 

it  was  near  mid-day — a  gang  of  negroes, 
manacled,  and  linked  together  by  an  iron 
chain,  a  white  man  in  front,  and  another  in 
the  rear,  was  driven  along,  attracting  all  eyes  ! 
A  cold  shudder  ran  through  the  crowd.  It 
was  a  sight  which  startled  and  shocked  all. 
Now  suppose  an  intelligent  stranger  visiting 
us  had  witnessed  this  sight — suppose  him  to 
have  known  nothing  of  slavery  except  what 
i!s  friends  aver — what  would  he  have  thought 
— what  have  said — when  he  reached  his  free 
home  ?  Bitter  words  would  leap  to  his  tongue. 
Hot  feelings  of  indignation  would  burn  in  his 
heart.  He  could  not  forget  this  sight,  nor 
could  he  ever  after  help  speaking  of  slavery 
as  the  darkest  of  human  wrongs.  Yet  this 
display  may  be  witnessed  in  all  our  commer- 
cial marts  and  at  our  very  capital. 

Farther :  Suppose  a  man  every  way  well 
disposed  towards  us,  and  ready  to  do  us  full 
justice,  in  all  respects  should,  for  the  first  time, 
itlend  a  sale  of  negroes.  None  of  us  like  to 
do  it.  "  I  never  could,"  said  an  intelligent 
slaveholder  to  us  the  other  day,  "  stand  by 
and  witness  their  sale,  as  if  they  were  oxen." 
And  such,  we  believe,  is  the  general  feeling. 
W^cll,  the  stranger  goes  to  the  auction.  He 
sees  a  woman  on  the  block.  Many  persons 
surround  her,  wishing  to  buy,  and  he  hears 
questions  as  to  her  age,  her  habits,  her  sound- 
ness. Not  content  with  this,  he  sees  one  rude- 
ly feeling  her  muscles,  to  be  certain  that  she 
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is  strong  and  healthful !  As  a  man,  as  a  citi- 
zen, unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  never  re- 
alizing that  such  things  could  be,  must  he  not 
be  shocked  ?  Will  not  the  blood  rush  from 
his  heart,  and  tingle  in  his  veins,  as  if  all  were 
on  fire  ?  Yet  there  is  no  slave  State,  no  part 
of  any  slave  State,  which  is  not  forced  to  wit- 
ness, scenes  as  sad  as  this ! 

Nay,  as  to  that,  a  darker  picture  remains 
to  be  unfolded.  In  that  auction  room  are 
many  slaves.  The  old  and  the  young  are 
there.  Fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  set  side  by  side, 
fearing  everything,  yet  knowing  not  what  they 
fear.  Are  these  family  ties  heeded  ?  As  the 
father  ascends  the  block,  does  his  wife  accom- 
pany him,  do  their  children  gather  round  them 
— and  do  we  hear  the  slave-seller  say,  "  Ibis 
is  one  family,  they  cannot  be  separated  ?" 
Alas,  it  is  not  so  !  The  father  stands  alone. 
The  wail  of  his  wife  may  be  heard — the  ago- 
nizing sobs  of  the  children  may  ring  in  our 
ears,  it  is  of  no  avail ;  the  sale  goes  on,  the 
holiest  ties  are  rudely  snapt  asunder,  and  they 
whom  God  had  ordained  should  love  each 
other,  and  live  together,  forcibly  and  forever 
separated  I  Tell  us,  friend,  tell  us  humane 
slaveholder,  if  any  stranger  could  witness  a 
sight  like  this,  or  read,  or  hear  of  it,  and  not 
denounce  the  institution  as  accursed  ?  Can 
we  expect,  do  we  ask,  that  men  afar  off  should 
deal  gently  with  it,  write  or  speak  kindly  of 
it,  when  it  concentrates  within  itself  terrors 
which  shocked  the  heathen,  and  which,  if  nar 
rated  to  us  of  any  other  people,  would  make 
our  very  blood  boil  with  indignation? 

And  now  imagine  that  the  stranger  seein^ 
these  things  should  turn  to  our  statute  books, 
and  look  closely  to  our  slave  laws  !  Here, 
the  freeman  may  be  sold  into  slavery  forever, 
if  he  be  unable  to  pay  a  trifling  fine.  There, 
it  is  a  criminal  offence  to  teach  the  slave  to 
read  the  [Bible.]  In  one  State,  marriages  are 
not  allowed  :  the  law  making  the  offspring  of 
any  tmion  among  slaves  illegitimate.  In  none 
are  they  legalized.  Everywhere  is  public 
opinion  in  advance  of  our  slave  code.  Every- 
where are  slave  owners  really  more  humane 
and  Christian  than  the  law.  That,  in  spirit, 
is  vindictive,  cruel,  irreligious;  no  barbarian 
code  is  so  bad.  Yet  it  is  that,  and  that  alone 
by  which  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  world  judge  us,  by  which  they  judge 
the  institution  of  slavery.  Is  it  strange,  that 
they  should  judge  harshly?  They  were  more 
or  less  than  men  if  they  did  otherwise. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 
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Dissimvlation, — Dissimulation  in  youth  is 
the  forerunner  of  perfidy  in  old  age  ;  its  first 
appearance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  growing  de- 
pravity, and  future  shame.  It  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  us 
into  contempt.  After  the  first  departure  from 
sincerity,  it  is  hard  to  stop  ;  one  artifice  leads 
on  to  another;  till,  as  the  intricacy  of  the 
labyrinth  increases,  we  are  left  in  our  snare. 
—Blair. 


Happiness. — That  state  of  life  is  most  hap- 
py where  superfluities  are  not  required,  and 
necessaries  not  waniin!;. — Plutarch. 


In  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  George  Dill- 
wyn,  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
name  of  Isaac  Zane,  at  whose  hospitable  man- 
sion the  Indian  conferences  were  held.  Isaac 
Zane  was  at  that  time  an  elder  of  Philadelphia 
Monthly  I\Iecting,  and  had  been  for  more  than 
half  a  century  a  useful  and  consistent  member 
of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  He  was 
born  in  Gloucester  county,  N.  Jersey,  in  1710, 
and  when  about  fourteen  years  old  became 
a  resident  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  days  of  his 
youth  he  submitted  to  the  visitations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  through  its  life-giving,  life- 
sustaining  virtue,  he  e.xperienced  a  growth  in 
grace,  and  became  established  in  righteous- 
ness. A  sincere  concern  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  Truih  was  raised  in  his  heart, 
and  a  fervent  engagement  for  the  maintenance 
of  Christian  discipline  in  the  Society  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  Quite  early  in  manhood, 
he  became  concerned  to  take  share  in  the  e.\- 
ercises  and  burdens  devolving  on  the  faithful 
members  of  the  militant  church, — and  few  in- 
deed have  been  the  examples  left  us  of  similar 
dedication  and  zeal,  extending  through  such  a 
long  life.  In  his  Monthly  Meeting  for  nearly 
sixty  years  he  was  one  of  the  willing-hearted 
burden  bearers,  on  whom  appointments  were 
most  abundantly  laid.  He  was  often  sent  by 
his  Friends  to  labour  affectionately  to  recla' 
those  who  had  strayed  from  the  path  of  Truth 
and  virtue,  and  often  by  appointment  was  en 
gaged  in  the  arduous  duty  of  visiting  with 
others  in  Gospel  love,  the  families  of  the  meet, 
ing  he  belonged  to.  Indeed  a  '  meeting  for 
business'  scarcely  passed  by,  without  a  fresh 
portion  of  service  being  assigned  him. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  17.54,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged an  elder ;  and  when  in  1756  '  the  Meet- 
ing for  Suflerings'  was  established,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  that  body.  He  was  con- 
nected with  nearly  every  important  movement 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  1750  to  1794.  Beside  his  services  in 
visiting  the  families  of  his  own  meeting,  under 
its  appointmpnt,  he  twice  received  a  minute 
from  his  brethren  at  home,  to  visit  the  mem- 
bers  of  other  meetings.  Those  of  Deer  Creek, 
Maryland,  in  1783,  and  of  Evesham,  New 
Jersey,  in  1784. 

From  the  memorial  issued  by  Philadelphia 
Monthly  Meeting  concerning  him,  we  learn, 
that  he  felt  for  the  distresses  of  the  Indian  na- 
tives of  this  land,  and  was  deeply  concerned 
for  their  good.  He  had  marked  them  wasting 
rapidly  away  from  this  province, — so  that 
tribes  numerous  in  the  days  of  his  youth  were 
becoming  nearly  extinct,  and  he  was  greatly 
solicitous  of  doing  everything  practicable  for 
their  comfort  and  instruction.  When  any 
came  to  Philadelphia,  or  held  treaties  with  the 
Government  of  the  province,  in  places  adja- 
cent, ho  was  anxious  to  show  them  marks  of 
friendship  and  respect,  and  endeavoured  to 
embrace  every  opportunity  which  rightly  open- 
ed, to  inculcate  the  principles  of  Truth.  He 
had  a  high  place  in  their  esteem  and  affection, 


and  this  he  sought  to  turn  to  their  own  good  ; 
taking  advantage  of  their  willingness  to  hear 
him,  in  pointing  out  '  the  benefit  of  a  peace- 
able disposition,  and  the  necessity  of  their  at- 
tending to  the  convictions  of  Divine  Grace.' 

As  one  of  the  members  of  '  The  Friendly 
Association  for  regaining  and  preserving  Peace 
with  the  Indians  by  Pacific  Measures,'  Isaac 
Zane  was  peculiarly  active.  In  the  Fifth 
month,  1758,  he  went  up  to  Wyoming,  taking 
some  workmen  with  him  in  order  lo  assist 
John  Hughes  and  others  sent  by  the  Govern- 
or of  Pennsylvania,  to  build  dwellings  for 
Tedyuscong  and  his  tribe. 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Easton,  in  Eighth 
month,  1761,  a  Muncy  Indian  was  killed 
by  a  white  man,  and  consternation  seized 
upon  the  white  population  on  the  north- 
ern frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  lest  the  murder 
might  be  retaliated  on  them.  Many  of  the 
Indian  tribes  were  at  that  time  exasperated 
with  the  English,  and  some  were  prepared, 
and  others  preparing,  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
again.  Tedyuscong,  in  passing  amongst  the 
Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  publicly  declared  his 
belief  that  a  general  Indian  war  would  speedily 
follow.  The  report  of  his  opinion,  added  to 
the  fears  engendered  by  the  murder  referred 
to,  occasioned  very  many  of  the  frontier  set- 
tlers to  flee  from  their  habitations.  The  reli- 
gious Indians  settled  on  the  North  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  at  a  place  called  Mackwi- 
hilosing,  who  were  under  the  instruction  of 
Papoonung,  were  disturbed  at  the  expressed 
determination  of  some  of  the  Muncy  or  Mini- 
sink  Indians,  to  take  the  tomahawk  and  re- 
venge themselves  on  the  whites.  It  would 
appear  the  lovers  of  peace  in  that  little  settle- 
ment, not  only  endeavoured  to  persuade  these 
fierce  coveters  of  revenge  and  blood,  to  forego 
their  purpose,  but  even  sacrificed  some  of  their 
own  goods  in  purchasing  the  delay.  Two  of 
them  in  the  meantime,  Tongocone  and  Seco- 
mus,  hurried  down  to  Philadelphia  with  an 
account  of  the  position  of  affairs.  Governor 
Hamilton,  by  and  wiih  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Friendly  Association,  determined 
to  send  a  conciliatory  message  with  a  suitable 
present  to  assuage  the  ire  of  the  Muncies.  He 
commissioned  Isaac  Zane  and  Isaac  Greenleaf, 
both  warm  friends  of  the  Indians,  to  lake  his 
present  and  message,  and  go  to  Wyoming,  in 
which  neighbourhood  three  of  the  fierce  Mun- 
cy warriors  were,  and  meet  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  threatening  aspect  of  things, — the 
probability  that  hostilities  would  commence, 
and  the  personal  danger  to  themselves, — these 
Friends  of  Peace  and  of  men,  undertook  the 
trust.  Governor  Hamilton's  message  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  preserved,  but  we 
learn  that  it  stated  that  the  murderer  of  the 
Indian  was  in  prison  ;  which  assertion  his  en- 
voys found  was  not  true.  Isaac  Zane  kept  a 
journal  of  this  mission  of  mercy,  and  as  it  ap- 
pears  never  to  have  been  published,  wo  shall 
give  copious  extracts  from  it,  giving  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  part  omitted  to  make  the  narrative 
complete. 

Isaac  Zane  in  company  with  Isaac  Green- 
eaf,  left  Philadelphia,  Tenth  month  13,  1761, 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  John  Evans,  at  North  Wales,  that 
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night.  On  the  14th  they  overtook  Tongocone 
and  Secomus,  whom  they  had  sent  forward 
with  goods  for  the  intended  present  to  the 
Muncy  Indians,  and  proceeding  together  to 
Bethlehem,  they  there  joined  Job  Chillewny 
and  Cobos,  two  of  their  VVihilosing  brethren. 
Tongocone  now  desired  to  see  the  Governor's 
message,  and  on  examining  it,  said  it  would 
not  answer  the  end  proposed,  considering  tiie 
smallness  of  the  present  accompanying  it.  He 
evidently  feared  lest  the  two  Friends  should 
be  hurt  by  the  Muncy  warriors,  and  proposed 
that  Isaac  Stille,  a  Delaware  Indian,  should  be 
deputed  to  the  delivery  of  the  message  and 
present.  The  Friends  informed  him  they  were 
willing  to  alter  the  wording  of  the  message 
sent  by  the  Governor, — and  on  this  condition 
they  agreed  to  go  forward.  About  2  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  the  company  left 
Bethlehem,  and  went  to  Bowman's,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  to  lodge. 
Tedyuscong  who  had  been  with  them  at  Beth- 
lehem so  drunk  he  could  not  '  stand  still,'  came 
to  them  this  evening  entirely  sober,  although 
in  each  of  his  two  coat  pockets  he  had  a  bottle 
of  rum.  The  Friends  being  in  a  large  room, 
in  which  were  the  people  of  the  house,  and 
some  strangers,  one  of  them  spoke  of  "  the 
presumption  of  wicked  people  in  daily  doing 
the  things  they  know  displease  Him  by  whom 
they  have  a  being  in  the  world  ;— and  for  their 
so  displeasing  him,  their  souls  fall  into  endless 
misery."  Tedyuscong  then  asked  if  the 
Friends  thought  all  men  had  descended  from 
the  same  first  parents, — '  he  supposed  the 
white  people  had  some  account  in  iheir  books 
thereof.'  He  was  told  that  it  was  said  in  the 
Bible  that  all  nations  of  men  were  made  of  one 
blood,  and  that  Friends  believed  it  to  be  true. 
On  this  he  wished  to  know  how  there  came 
to  be  so  many  languages  in  the  world.  When 
the  history  of  the  building  of  Babel  and  the 
confusion  of  tongues  had  been  given,  Tongo- 
cone waving  his  hand  towards  Isaac  Zane  and 
Isaac  Greenleaf,  said  he  wanted  "  some  talk 
witli  the  two  Quakers,  concerning  what  the 
Moravians  say  of  the  Quakers."  At  this  all 
the  company  gave  eager  attention,  and  he  be- 
gan :  "  I  lodged  last  evening  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Indians,  and  the  Moravians  told  me  that 
'  the  souls  of  the  Quakers  should  not  be  saved.' 
I  asked  why  1  They  answered,  '  Because  they 
do  not  baptize  with  water.'  Now,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear,"  continued  Tongocone,  "  what 
you  have  to  say  for  yourselves  in  this  matter." 
Isaac  Zane  says,  "  We  told  him  we  could  not 
believe  outward  water  could  wash  people's 
hearts  clean  from  sin,  and  the  abundance  of 
corruption  that  is  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  wick- 
ed men.  We  are  sensible  that  nothing  less 
than  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire, 
— Ihe  power  of  God, — can  cleanse  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  men  from  evil.  Though 
baptizing  with  outward  water  was  formerly 
used,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  spiritual,  which 
is  Christ's  baptism,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
former,  which  is  called  John's.  [We]  queried 
with  them  whether  they  thought  it  possible 
that  pious  men  who  never  had  the  knowledge 
of  outward  baptism  were  all  lost,  or  cast  into 
endless  punishment  V 

"  Tongocone  seemed   satisfied    with   what 


had  been  said,  and  gave  us  an  account  of  what 
he  had  said  in  answer  to  the  above  opinion  of 
the  Moravians.  '  I  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  Quakers,  and  I  have  found  them  to  be 
a  kind  and  loving  people,  doing  good  with 
what  they  have  to  those  who  are  in  want ; — 
and  since  our  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  give 
them  such  virtue  in  this  life,  what  reason  is 
there  to  believe  that  he  will  not  save  their 
souls'!' " 

Job  Chilleway  said  he  believed  "  they,"  the 
Moravians,  "  knew  nothing  about  who  should 
or  should  not  be  saved." 

On  the  16lh,  the  travellers  met  three  squaws, 
of  whom  Tongocone  inquired  whether  the 
three  i\Iuncy  warriors,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
or's message  was  addressed,  had  come  to 
Wyoming.  The  reply  was,  they  have,  and 
ihere  are  three  more  with  them.  At  this  the 
Indians  appeared  troubled,  and  expressed  many 
fears  as  to  the  result.  Tongocone  said,  "  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  employ  our  hearts  in 
constant  prayer  to  our  Maker,  to  soften,  and 
turn  the  minds  of  those  wicked  men  with 
whom  we  are  going  to  do  business." 

The  journal  goes  on :  "  VVe  got  about  20 
miles  into  the  desert  this  day.  Night  coming 
on  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  where  water 
was  hard  to  get.  When  we  had  set  up  our 
tents,  the  Quealeasink  Indians  and  Tedyus- 
cong came,  and  sat  with  us  therein,  to  consi- 
der our  message.  On  reading  it  orer  again 
Tongocone  said  there  were  but  six  words  in  it, 
that  would  be  useful,  and  that  if  we  were  to 
read  it  as  it  was  to  them  [the  Muncies],  they 
would  go  out  of  the  house  before  it  was  half 
done.  We  proposed  to  them  to  consider  it  by 
paragraphs,  but  Tongocone  said  it  would  be 
useless.  He  desired  to  see  our  wampum,  and 
then  he  could  tell  better  what  to  say.  We 
granted  his  request,  and  adjourned  to  the  next 
day,  and  went  to  rest, — but  for  want  of  water, 
I  slept  little.  17th.  Thence  we  proceeded 
north  by  west  near  the  same  course  as  yes- 
terday. On  our  way  Job  Chilleway  dropt 
some  angry  words  against  those  warriors  that 
put  us  to  so  much  trouble.  Tongocone  ad- 
monished him  for  being  angry  at  them,  '  for,' 
said  he,  they  know  not  what  they  do,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  pitied.  We  were 
once  in  the  like  error.' 

"  We  went  about  20  miles  this  day,  and  at 
the  motion  of  the  Indians  encamped  about  an 
hour  by  sun  to  hold  a  further  consultation 
about  the  Governor's  message.  It  was  an 
old  encamping  place  by  a  good  stream  of  wa^ 
ter,  and  many  Indian  houses.  We  let  them 
have  the  belts  and  strings  of  wampum  with 
which  they  went  to  counsel  in  conjunction 
with  Tedyuscong. 


Industry. — Excellence  is  never  granted  to 
man  but  as  the  reward  of  labour.  It  argues 
no  small  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  the 
habits  of  industry  without  the  pleasure  of  per- 
ceiving those  advantages,  which,  like  the  hand 
of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  approach- 
es to  their  point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to 
escape  observation. — Joshua  Reynolds. 


"Yc  have  the  Poor  always  with  you." 

Many  men  of  many  minds  ; 
These,  the  lieart,  to  good  inclines  ; 
Those,  by  evil  led  astray, 
Wander  in  a  devious  way. 

Twelfth  mo.  2.5th,  1847.  This  is  the  day 
which  is  called  Christmas  by  the  people  of  the 
world  ;  and  many  no  doubt,  have  partaken  of 
plentiful  and  costly  dinners,  with  other  expen- 
sive luxuries,  without  feeling  those  emotions 
of  gratitude  towards  their  heavenly  Father, 
which  ought  to  have  filled  their  hearts,  for  his 
provident  care  over  them.  Others  have  past 
this  day  hungry  and  pennyless  ;  and  not  a  few 
have  begged  at  the  door  of  affluence  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  to  sustain  life  ;  as  I  have  seen 
it  done  this  day. 

Numbers  are  confined  to  the  bed  of  sickness, 
with  k\\  of  the  necessaries,  and  none  of  the 
outward  comforts  of  life.  And  not  a  k\v  of 
these  are  surrounded  with  hungry  children, 
and  are  without  the  means  of  supplying  them 
with  that  food,  which  they  so  much  need,  and 
for  which  they  weep  and  ask  unavailingly. 

This  is  no  fancy  sketch  ;  for  I  have  been 
again  and  again,  the  pained  witness  of  such 
scenes.  I  know  that  many  of  the  affluent 
among  us  think  that  these  pictures  arc  over- 
drawn ;  but  let  such  go  with  me  into  some  of 
the  abodes  of  wretchedness  into  which  I  can 
lead  them,  and  they  will  return,  as  1  have  often 
returned,  sorrowing  deeply  that  I  have  not  the 
means  of  relieving  the  misery  under  which  I 
see  so  many  of  my  fellow  beings  suffering. 

That  the  poor  do  not  make  the  best  use  of 
what  they  get,  is  in  the  general,  true.  This 
calls  for  instruction,  and  sometimes  for  admo- 
nition  ;  but  it  is  no  good  excuse  for  withhold- 
ing our  aid.  We  all  have  our  failings  ;  and 
those  poor  miserables  whom  we  condemn,  have, 
it  is  likely,  received  no  lesson  in  thrift  froni 
parental  care,  to  fit  them  for  performing  those 
duties,  in  which  their  imperfections  so  glaring- 
ly appear. 

My  sympathies  and  better  feelings  have 
been  much  drawn  out  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  Fall,  and  so  far  in  the  Winter,  on  behalf 
of  the  poor,  and  more  especially  on  account  of 
their  children.  The  sick  also  among  them 
have  still  more  warmly  interested  my  feelings. 
And  1  have  frequently  as  I  sat  by  the  bed  side 
of  the  poor  and  afflicted  ones,  felt  my  mind 
exercised  in  deep  humility  of  soul  before  the 
Lord,  desiring  that  he  would  put  it  into  the 
hearts  of  those,  to  whom  he  has  intrusted 
riches,  to  be  kind  to  the  poor  ;  and  not  kind 
only,  but  that  they  may  be  diligent  in  seeking 
out,  and  faithful  in  relieving  such  as  need  help, 
that  so  the  blessings  of  those  that  are  ready 
to  perish  may  come  upon  them. 

I  have  often  been  permitted  to  feel,  when 
beside  the  sick  beds  of  the  indigent,  that  these 
poor  sufferers  are  not  forgotten  of  the  Lord  ; 
but  that  his  good  Spirit  is  very  near  his  afflict- 
ed children,  who  have  received  in  this  life 
their  evil  things,  to  be  compensated  in  the  life 
which  is  to  come  with  those  good  things,  which 
neither  moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt. 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
carry,  even  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  the  Lord's 
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poor  and  afflicted  children.  But  we  must  not 
confine  our  visits  and  labour  of  love  to  these. 
Our  Lord  and  Saviour  set  us  the  blessed  ex- 
ample of  going  among  publicans  and  sinners 
to  do  good  ;  to  seek  and  to  save  those  lost 
sheep  of  his  heavenly  Father's  flock. 

]  have  met  with  instruction,  example,  and 
encouragement  to  myself,  in  giving  what  little 
attention  I  have  been  able  to  give,  to  the  poor 
And  having  known  a  little  of  the  blessed  effects 
of  administering  to  the  necessities  of  the  ne- 
cessitous, I  feel  anxious  to  encourage  others  to 
diligence  in  the  same  painful,  yet  profitable 
employment. 

Ah  me !  how  little  knows  the  human  heart, 
The  pleasing  task  of  softening  other's  woes  ; 
Sweet  is  the  joy  that  pity  can  impart 
Where  sympathy's  warm  tear  for  others  flowi 

A.  B.  C. 


Barclay's  and  Crisp's  Waruiugs. 

Nothing  is  much  more  to  be  dreaded  in  re- 
ligious society  than  a  party  spirit,  let  the  ob- 
ject which  it  professes  to  support,  be  even 
lawful  in  itself.  For  a  lawful  thing  maintain- 
ed and  carried  by  party  spirit  cannot  work 
the  righteousness  of  God.  It  is  setting  up 
another  spirit  to  govern  in  the  visible  church, 
than  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  and  if  his  Spirit  do 
not  rule,  whnm  the  Father  hath  given  to  be 
head  over  all  things  to  his  body  the  church, 
the  spirit  of  antichrist  will,  however  plausible 
the  pretext.  It  will  in  time  show  itself  to  be- 
long to  "  the  son  of  perdition,  who  opposeth 
and  exalteth  himself  above  all  that  is  called 
God,  or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so  that  he  as  God 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God," — that  is,  to  those  who  are 
deceived  by  him — but  not  to  those  who  are 
kept  by  the  power  of  God  in  the  meekness  of 
wisdom  and  in  the  gentleness  of  Christ.  These 
will  have  a  true  sense  of  this  spirit,  and  of  the 
deception  which  it  is  exerting,  even  over  some 
who  tliink  they  are  right,  but  arc  working  in 
their  own  unsanctified,  and  unmodified  wills. 

If  under  the  law  he  that  put  forth  his  hand 
unbidden  to  steady  the  tottering  ark,  was 
smitten  with  death,  surely  no  one  in  this  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  can  with  impunity  attempt 
to  control  the  decisions  of  the  church  for  any 
purpose,  by  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  or  the 
force  of  his  own  will  and  strength.  This  is 
the  ground  of  all  schism  and  disunity  among 
members  of  a  professing  religious  body,  and 
those  who  are  judging  and  seeking  to  govern 
by  their  own  fallen  wisdom,  however  high 
they  may  apprehend  themselves  and  their  at- 
tainments to  be  in  religious  things,  even  head 
and  shoulders  above  their  brethren,  will  be  the 
fomenters  of  division  ;  and  if  they  have  ever 
been  anointed  for  the  kingdom  or  priesthood, 
will  come  to  have  it  rent  from  them,  and  it 
shall  be  given  to  their  "  neighbours  who  are 
better  than  they." 

Robert  Barclay  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
church  government,  says,  "  Every  member 
has  its  place  and  station  in  the  body,  so  lotio- 
ns it.  keeps  in  the  life  of  the  body  ;  and  all 
have  need  one  of  another  ;  yet  is  no  member  to 
assume  another  place  in   the  body,  than  God 


has  given  il,  nor  yet  to  grudge  or  repine  its 
fellow  member's  place;  but  to  be  content  with 
its  own.  For  the  uncomely  parts  are  no  less 
needful  than  the  comely,  and  the  less  honour- 
able than  the  more  honourable.  Now  the 
ground  of  all  schisms,  divisions  or  rents  in  the 
body  is,  when  any  member  assumes  another 
place  than  is  allotted  it;  or  being  gone  from 
the  life  and  unity  of  the  body  and  losing  the 
sense  of  it,  lets  in  the  viurmurer,  the  eye  that 
watches  for  evil,  and  not  in  holy  care  over  its 
fellow  members.  Then  instead  of  coming 
down  to  judgment  in  itself,  will  stand  up  and 
judge  its  fellow  members,  yea,  the  whole  body, 
or  those  whom  God  has  set  in  a  more  honour- 
able and  eminent  place  in  the  body  than  itself. 
Such  suffer  not  the  word  of  exhortation,  and 
term  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  which  is  the 
way  of  life,  imposition  and  oppression,  and 
are  not  aware  how  far  they  are  in  the  things 
they  condemn  others  for,  while  they  spare  not 
to  reprove  and  revile  all  their  fellow  members  ; 
yea,  if  they  be  but  admonished  themselves, 
they  cry  out,  as  if  their  great  charter  of  Gos- 
pel liberty  were  broken." 

Speaking  of  the  antient  Christian  church  he 
says,  "  Some  not  abiding  in  subjection  to  the 
Truth  in  themselves,  were  not  contented  with 
that  station  in  the  body  which  God  had  placed 
them  in,  but  became  vainly  puffed  up  in  their 
fleshly  minds,  intruding  into  those  things  they 
had  not  seen;  and  would  needs  be  innovators, 
given  to  change,  and  introducing  nerv  doctrines 
and  practices,  not  only  differing,  but  contrary 
to  what  was  already  delivered  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  making  parties,  causing  divisions  and 
rents,  stumbling  the  weak,  &c. 

Stephen  Crisp,  after  describing  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  in  gathering  the  primitive  Chris- 

s,  says  in  his  exhortation  to  "  beware  of 
seducing  spirits,"  "  then  the  adversary  sought 
out  ways  and  instruments  to  disturb  their  pro- 
rcss  by  drawing  one  or  other  among  them- 
selves from  that  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  in  which  they  had  been  of  one  heart, 
and  had  believed  and  practised  the  same 
things,  without  vain  disputations  ;  and  having 
found  some  unstable  souls  fit  for  his  purpose, 
he  wrought  powerfully  in  them  to  move  ques- 
tions, which  had  a  tendency  to  draw  others 
forth  to  striving  about  the  question," — "  and 
when  the  devil  had  thus  far  prevailed,  he  gave 
encouragement  to  some   high-minded,  heady, 

uly  servants,  to  go  abroad  through  the 
churches,  and  preach  up  these  his  questions 
as  doctrines,  and  to  seduce  and  draw  away, 
all  they  could,  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gos- 
pel." "  So  that  now  a  great  deal  of  their  [the 
Apostles']  work  was  to  warn  the  poor  flock  of 
Christ  of  these  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  and 
to  give  out  testimonies  of  their  own  sincerity, 
and  against  these  deceitful  workers,  and  to 
open  and  unfold  the  mysterious  working  of  that 
evil  spirit,  and  how  it  wrought  cunningly  to 
make  void  the  offence  of  the  cross,  that  they 
might  carry  on  the  name  and  outward  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  with  more  reputation  and 
less  reproach  than  at  the  first.  For  this  was 
the  design  to  got  the  Christians  into  a  false 
liberty,  and  to  loosen  their  hearts  from  that 
sincerity  and  vvatchfiilness  which  was  taught 
them  in  the  beginning." 


I  Of  Friends,  he  says,  "  I  now  come  to  tell 
you  in  great  plainness  and  sincerity  what  halh 
for  some  months  lain  upon  my  mind  relating 
to  this  subject,  and  concerning  the  day  in 
which  we  live,  and  the  dispensation  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel  which  is  now  preached 
again  unto  us,  in  which  we  found  the  same 
blessed  effects  as  they  did.  For  when  we  had 
believed  therein,  it  brought  vs  inio  great  sim- 
plicity,  and  into  cleanness  of  mind,  and  into 
an  unfeigned  love  and  unity  one  with  an- 
other ;  and  from  what  parts  or  countries  soever 
we  came,  we  all  spake  the  same  things; 
and  the  querking,  querying,  disputing  wit 
was  brought  down,  and  cast  out  from  among 
us  ;  though  we  could  query  and  dispute  with 
the  opposers  that  were  without,  in  defence  of 
the  Truth,  yet  we  had  then  no  such  occasion 
among  them  that  professed  Truth;  for  we 
were  of  one  heart,  and  mind,  and  judgment, 
and  in  that  universal  love,  we  laboured  to 
build  up  one  another  in  our  most  holy  faith, 
and  to  publish  and  make  known  the  blessed 
name  of  Jesus,  in  whom  we  believed  ;  and 
many  were  daily  added  to  the  cliurch,  and 
came  to  partake  of  the  same  faith,  and  of  the 
same  love,  and  grew  into  the  same  simplicity 
of  mind,  wherein  we  had  a  harmonious  re- 
joicing in  spirit,  whenever  we  saw  one  an- 
other. In  this  state  did  the  Truth  preserve 
us,  and  our  faith  was  firm  in  that  name  and 
power  by  which  we  were  called,  that  the 
Lord  would  go  before  us,  and  prosper  us  in 
his  blessed  way,  in  which  he  caused  our  souls 
to  take  great  delight,  and  take  up  the  daily 
cross  cheerfully,  and  deny  ourselves  for  the 
sake  of  Him  that  had  called  us." 

Oh,  blessed  day  I  oh,  precious  love  and 
unity,  which  bound  together  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  those 
simple-hearted  and  devoted  sons  of  the  morn- 
ing of  this  religious  Society  !  How  needful 
is  it  while  contending  for  the  same  faith,  that 
we  should  daily  examine  whether  we  are  in 
the  same  unity,  the  unity  which  is  alone  pro- 
duced by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  can  only  be 
maintained  by  faithfully  abiding  it ;  and  if  we 
are  truly  united,  we  shall  love  one  another. 

Stephen  Crisp  then  proceeds :  "  But  the 
old  enemy  of  Truth  envied  this  our  tranquillity, 
and  began  to  work  in  some  where  he  found  a 
ground  to  work  in,  and  sought  to  lead  them 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  and  to  exalt 
their  minds  in  the  sight  of  things  opened  by 
the  Truth,  and  so  did  not  abide  in  the  tender 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  humility  of  the  inno- 
cent seed,  but  flew  up  in  airy  notions  and  ima- 
ginations ;  some  into  a  false  liberty,  and  other 
strange  imaginations  of  their  own  groicth  to 
some  high  state,  and  were  hardened  against 
exhortations  ;  rather  judging  themselves  fit  to 
teach,  than  to  be  taught,  and  these  drew  seve- 
ral after  them  through  an  atTection  that  was 
not  subject  to  the  cross,  and  became  an  occa- 
sion of  offence  and  stumbling  to  many,  who 
were  inquiring  after  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
a  great  exercise  and  sorrow,  to  such  as  kept 
in  the  travail  and  labour  for  Zion's  redemp- 
tion." 

"  And  as  concerning  all  who  seek  to  trou- 
ble you  with  any  subtle  and  crafty  questions, 
keep  you   your  habitations   in  the  power  of 
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God,  and  you  will  daily  come  more  and  more 
to  discern  the  tendency  of  them  ;  how  it  is  a 
spirit  that  works  against  the  cross,  and  seeks 
to  cause  the  oflence  of  it  to  cease  ;  that  they 
might  bear  a  profession  of  the  Truth,  and  live 
in  a  loose  conversation  without  control  or 
judgmc^nt ;  and  you  will  see  them  come  to 
nought  like  others  before  them." 

or  such  who  "  received  a  sight  and  know- 
ledge of  things  at  a  distance  in  a  speculative 
way" — "  wanting  the  substance  that  never 
waxeth  old, — are  always  itching  after  some 
new  thing" — "gadding  and  changing  their 
ways  ;" — he  says  they  are  led  into  divers  sects 
and  opinions,  "and  a  false  liberty  gels  up  in 
them,  in  which  they  grow  heady  and  stubborn, 
and  look  upon  every  one  that  seeks  to  reclaim 
them  as  their  enemy,  and  let  in  hard  and  bit- 
ter thoughts  against  them  ;  and  the  enemy  fills 
them  with  prejudice,  and  in  that  state  they 
seek  for  the  failings  of  others,  and  feed  wpon 
them  as  bread  to  strengthen  themselves,  and 
so  grow  more  and  more  estranged  from  the 
innocent  life  that  is  in  Jesus,  and  which  he 
hath  given  for  food  for  the  children  of  the 
kingdom.  Oh,  this  is  a  sad  condition,  and  I 
have  often  with  deep  sorrow  lamented  the  state 
of  some,  when  I  have  seen  what  a  good  be- 
ginning they  have  made  in  the  way  of  God, 
and  have  been  as  pleasant  plants,  and  hopeful 
to  bring  forth  much  fruit  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  comfort  of  his  people,"  and  yet  "  for  want 
of  diligent  watchfulness,  and  keeping  close  to 
the  daily  cross," — "  they  have  lost  both  their 
first  love,  and  their  first  work  also." 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE    EFFICACY    OF    DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  the 

LIFEOF  CLEMENTS  WILLIS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 

The  memoranda  left  by  this  dear  Friend, 
have  long  been  circulating  in  manuscript,  sub- 
ject to  the  errors  made  by  different  transcrib- 
ers. Having  been  much  interested  in  them, 
and,  believing  the  readers  of"  The  Friend" 
will  be  gratified  and  instructed  by  their  perusal, 
the  more  important  parts  have  been  copied 
for  that  paper.  Extracts  from  the  journals  of 
Friends  who  visited  Clements  have  been  intro- 
duced, under  their  appropriate  dates,  and  an 
Epistle  from  William  Mott,  to  which  she  re- 
fers, hag  also  been  inserted  from  another 
source,  in  connection  with  her  notice  of  its  re- 
ceipt, making  the  account  as  complete  as  the 
materials  at  the  collater's  command  would  allow. 

There  are  many  afflicted  individuals,  shut 
out  from  the  duties  of  active  life,  to  whom  this 
narrative  will  doubless  be  animating  and  en- 
couraging,—  showing  how  the  Christian  graces 
bloomed  and  shed  a  fragrance  around,  where 
little  of  the  comforts  of  this  world  were  to  be 
looked  for ;  and  such  may  thereby  be  afresh 
incited  to  press  after  the  crown  which  through 
faith  and  patience  we  fully  believe  she  inhe- 
rited. And  those  who  are  inclined  to  murmur, 
though  surrounded  by  comforts  and  blessings, 
may  be  taught  a  profitable  lesson  by  the  life 
of  one,  who,  amid  the  distortion  of  her  limbs 
from  disease,  a  total  inability  to  help  herself, 


and  in  a  state  of  outward  poverty,  had  many 
seasons  of  rejoicing  in  God  her  Saviour,  who 
made  all  her  bed  in  sickness,  and  who  had  to 
acknowledge,  after  near  two  score  years  con- 
finement to  her  bed,  that  she  lacked  no  good 
thing! 

Clements  Willis,  of  Westbury,  Long  Island, 
was  afflicted  by  rheumatism  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  confined  to  her  bed  for  a  long  series 
of  years.  During  this  period  she  kept  memo- 
randums of  her  spiritual  conflicts  and  comforts, 
with  some  notices  of  passing  events.  In  the 
introduction  to  her  manuscript  book,  she  says, 
"  That  which  first  induced  me  to  keep  this 
small  account  was,  the  consideration  of  my 
great  inability  to  help  myself  for  a  long  sea- 
son. And  how,  and  where,  and  bv  what 
means,  I  have  been  supported,  I  was  not  will- 
ing to  forget,  for  several  reasons,  which  1  kept 
very  much  in  my  mind  from  the  year  1738 
to  the  year  1748;  and  then  I  began  to  think, 
that  the  time  might  come  wherein  [  could  not 
remember  many  things  I  was  unwilling  to  for- 
get ;  therefore  in  the  last  year,"  "  by  the  as- 
sistance of  a  Friend,  1  had  some  particulars 
written  down:  and  since  I  have  made  some 
additions."  "  Since  1  began,  many  have  been 
the  discouragements  of  my  mind  from  pro- 
ceeding ;" — "but  this  I  have  observed,  when 
at  any  time  1  have  been  the  most  refreshed  by 
the  sweet  distillations  of  Divine  Love,  I  have 
been  the  most  encouraged  in  this  my  under- 
taking." 

She  was  born  the  15th  of  Ninth  month, 
1709  ;  and  when  about  nine  years  old,  her 
mother  died,  leaving  five  small  children.  Cle- 
ments says  :  "  At  nineteen  years  of  age  I  was 
taken  with  the  rheumatism,  and  my  father 
used  all  the  means  with  doctors  which  we 
thought  fit,  but  without  effect.  At  the  end  of 
about  four  years  and  a-half  I  became  helpless, 
and  then  my  alfliction  increased.  My  mind 
and  body  being  both  afflicted,  1  tried  all  ways 
possible  for  ease.  I  thought  I  could  put  my 
mouth  in  the  dust,  so  that  t  might  find  hope  ; 
but  could  find  none,  until  I  became  willing  to 
give  up,  and  say  within  myself,  '  If  my  iMa- 
ker  will  provide  for  my  afflicted  body  what  1 
have  need  of,  I  will  be  content ;'  I  then  found 
some  case." 

In  1736,  her  fluher  removed  from  Long  Is- 
land into  Pennsylvania.  By  the  persuasion 
of  Friends,  and  at  her  own  earnest  desire,  she 
was  left  behind.  Her  father  gave  her  a  por- 
tion of  fifty-six  pounds;  and  placed  her  and 
her  sister  Hannah  with  their  uncle  Isaac 
Willis.  Her  uncle  and  aunt  were  very  kind 
to  her  ;  but  in  about  three  months,  they,  and 
two  of  their  children  died,  within  the  space  of 
fourteen  days  ;  which,  she  says,  "  was  a  great 
trouble  unto  us  ;  but  He  that  remembers  the 
afflicted  was  pleased  to  help  us,  and  our  Friends 
took  care  of  us  ;  for  which  I  have  been  often 
thankful  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good.  Not 
long  after,  my  sister  who  had  been  all  along  very 
kind  to  me,  was  afflicted  also  with  rheuma- 
tism, so  that  she  could  not  help  me.  Then,  I 
thought,  there  was  no  way  for  me,  out- 
wardly." 

She  was  then  removed  to  the  house  of  an- 
other uncle,  where  she  remained  nearly  two 
years  and  a-half,  when  he  sickened  with  the 


small-pox,  and  died.  "  Then,"  she  remarks, 
"  I  was  forced  to  be  removed  again  ;  but  my 
desire  was,  that  my  Comforter  would  go  along 
with  me,  wherever  I  went ;  and  so  1  find  it 
unto  this  day  ;  for  which  I  can  never  be  thank- 
fiil  enough."  She  then  enumerates  a  number 
of  places  at  which  she  remained  for  various 
periods,  adding,  "  At  all  these  places  I  was 
wonderfully  favoured  both  inwardly  by  my 
Maker,  and  outwardly  by  my  Friends  ;  a  sense 
whereof  often  remains  on  my  mind,  with  de- 
sires that  every  one  that  showed  compassion, 
may  receive  an  hundred  fold  in  their  own 
bosoms." 

(To  be  ronliiuica.) 


Chambers's  Cyclopedia. 
It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
from  its  origin  to  the  present  time  to  be  great- 
ly misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  the 
world,  and  to  be  the  object  of  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  those  who  have  taken  little  pains 
to  inquire  into  ils  real  character  and  princi- 
ples. Its  great  and  cardinal  doctrine,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  teacher  and  leader  of 
the  people  of  God — that  what  is  to  be  known 
of  God  is  made  manifest  in  man, — not  being 
received  and  believed  by  men  of  the  world,  the 
whole  series  of  doctrines  .and  practices  which 
flow  from  it,  become  in  the  eyes  of  such,  fool- 
ishness and  a  stumbling  block.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  see  the  same  misconceptions  and  mis- 
statements renewed  : 

The  tale  revived,  tlie  lie  so  oft  o'erthrown. 
The  imputed  trash  and  madness  not  their  own. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  of  several  articles  in  a  *'ork  to  which 
a  Friend  a  few  weeks  since  called  my  atten- 
tion. 1  allude  to  Chambers's  Cyclopedia  of 
English  Literature,  a  work  designed  to  give 
to  general  readers  specimens  of  the  English 
writers  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  age  of 
Chaucer  to  our  own. 

The  compiler,  Robert  Chambers,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  A 
printer  by  trade — he  has  pursued  his  avocation 
with  such  skill  and  assiduity  as  to  have  placed 
himself  and  his  brother  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  publishing  offices  in  the  world. 
His  Edinburgh  Journal,  with  selections  from 
which  we  have  frequently  enriched  our  pages, 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  widely  diffused 
periodicals  of  Great  Britain.  The  brothers 
have  done  more  than  almost  any  other  printers 
of  the  age  to  bring  useful  and  valuable  books 
within  reach  of  the  labourer  and  mechanic. 
The  Chambers  of  Edinburgh,  Charles  K^night 
of  London,  and  the  Harpers  of  New  York, 
stand  in  this  respect  without  rivals.  Robert 
Chambers  has  found  leisure  amidst  all  the 
pressure  of  business  to  become  not  merely  a 
laborious  and  learned  student,  but  a  copious 
writer.  Ho  is  understood  to  be  the  editor  of 
his  Journal.  The  popular  encyclopoedia  call- 
ed Chambers'  Information  for  the  People,  is 
edited  by  him,  and  shows  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with,  and  clear  ideas  upon  a  great  range 
of  science  and  literature. 

The  selections  in  the  work  before  us,  are 
marked  by  the  same   general   good   taste  and 
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good  sense  which  characterize  his  other  publi- 
cations. Yet,  as  in  them,  parts  of  the  wide 
field  over  which  he  expatiates,  are  merely 
glanced  af,  or  are  descrihed  on  trust  from  the 
defective  sketches  of  others.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  what  he  says  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  He  appears  to  have  thought 
himself  bound  to  give  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  their  approved  authors,  which 
he  prefaces  and  intermingles  with  short  criti- 
cal dissertations. 

These  last  appear  to  be  taken  partly  from 
the  prejudiced  Mosheim,  and  are  mainly  attri- 
butable to  that  fundamental  misconception  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  The  writers  whom  he 
quotes  from  are  Fox,  Barclay,  Penn,  and  El- 
wood.  He  speaks  of  the  first  as  a  man  of  the 
highest  integrity,  of  a  meek  and  forgiving  dis- 
position, yet  says  that  his  religious  enthusi- 
asm in  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  amount- 
ed to  madness.  Referring  to  that  portion  of 
his  life  between  the  years  1643  and  1648,  he 
says,  he  seems  at  times  to  have  been  com- 
pletely insane.  Now,  we  think  that  no  candid 
man  can  carefully  peruse  that  portion  of  his 
journal  which  relates  the  events  of  that  period, 
and  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  Great  and 
severe  proviugs  of  spirit  undoubtedly  he  un- 
derwent ;  he  passed  whole  nights  in  solitary 
wandering,  and  weeping  and  prayer  ;  and  in 
those  days  and  years  of  sorrow  and  tempta- 
tion, he  submitted  his  heart  to  be  thoroughly 
proved  and  cleansed  by  Him  who  knows  what 
is  in  man  ;  he  saw  through  the  hollowness  of 
an  empty  profession  of  religion,  and  passed 
through  deep  baptisms  of  spirit,  to  prepare 
him  for  his  future  services.  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  rebuke  false  teachers  and  ignorant 
priests  with  amhorily,  and  to  separate  himself 
from  the  world  and  its  spirit ;  and  he  did  all 
with  a  gravity  of  behaviour,  and  a  clearness 
of  intellect,  the  very  reverse  of  insanity.  It 
was  the  preparing  period  of  his  life  for  the 
duties  to  which  he  was  called  ;  and  the  prov- 
ing was  as  much  deeper  and  more  thorough, 
as  the  services  were  more  arduous  and  exalt- 
ed than  those  of  ordinary  men.  If  his  great 
doctrine  of  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  be  a  delusion,  then  was  he  the 
most  deluded  of  mortals  ;  but  if  as  the  Scrip- 
tures declare,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  consoling  of  truths,  then  George  Fox  so 
far  from  being  a  maniac,  was  in  that  portion 
also  of  his  life,  one  of  the  most  favoured  and 
gifted  of  the  sons  of  men. 

(To  beconiinued.) 
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There  is  no  topic  of  a  public  nature  respect 
ing  which  our  readers  can  be  more  desirous  of 
coircct  information,  than  that  of  the  Treaty 
wilh  Mexico,  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is 
however  difficult,  amid  so  much  that  is  but 
conjectural  and  often  contradictory,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  most  reliable.  We  give  below 
a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Inquirer  of  the  7th   insl.,  and   yet   before  our 


paper  is  issued,  other  and  varying  accounts 
may  be  received  : 

"  Our  advices  from  Washington  induce  the 
belief  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Mexico 
will  be  ratified — probably  to  day,  but  in  a 
modified  form.  It  is  said  that  the  omission  of 
the  10th  clause  strengthens  the  chance  of  rati- 
fication. As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain public  opinion,  it  is  decidedly  in 
FAVOUR  OF  I'EACE  ;  and  we  believe  that  if  the 
moderate,  wise  and  patriotic  throughout  the 
land,  without  regard  to  party  politics,  could  be 
polled  distinctly  upon  this  question,  they 
would,  and  by  an  immense  majority,  be  found 
in  favour  of  Trist's  imperfect  Treaty,  rather 
than  run  any  risk  of  a  further  continuation  of 
the  war.  Better,  they  argue,  bear  the  evils  of 
a  mismanaged  Treaty,  than  leave  a  possibility 
of  the  renewal  of  the  conflict.  The  apprehen- 
sion is,  should  the  Treaty  be  rejected  or  even 
modified — first,  that  the  present  Government 
of  Mexico  may,  by  some  sudden  pronuncia- 
mento  or  revolution,  be  overturned — and  next, 
the  impossibility  of  the  present  Mexican  autho- 
rities being  able  to  agree  to  a  modified  Treaty. 
The  people  have  had  enough  of  the  war,  and 
while  they  would  not  see  the  question  adjusted 
in  any  dishonourable  manner,  they  are  dispos- 
ed to  deal  generously,  magnanimously  with  a 
prostrate  foe.  We  repeat,  the  sense  of  the 
nation  is  adverse  to  any  alteration  of  the 
Treaty  by  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
may  seem  calculated  to  peril  the  restoration 
of  the  great  blessing  of  peace.  And  this  should 
be  understood  at  VVashinglon." 

From  the  same  paper  of  the  8th,  we  may 
just  add : 

"  The  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday 
says,  '  The  Mexican  Treaty  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  sitting  in  conclave,  and 
its  fate  is  yet  uncertain.'  " 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 
It  is  proposed  to  open  this  School  on  Fourth- 
day,  the  10th  of  Fifth  month  next,  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sons  of  Friends,  and  of  others 
professing  with  them,  who  desire  their  chil- 
dren to  be  educated  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  officers  of  the  Institution  will  be — 
LiNDLF.Y    Murray   Moore,    Principal    and 

Teacher  of  English  Literature. 
Hugh  D.  Vail,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and 

Natural  Philosophy. 
Joseph  W.  Aldrich,  Teacher  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek   languages  and  Ancient  Litera- 
ture. 

The  price  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  $200 
per  annum,  payable  as  follows,  viz. : — $60  at 
the  opening,  and  $60  at  the  middle  of  the 
Winter  term,  and  $80  at  the  opening  of  the 
Summer  term. 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
Charles  Yarnall,  No.  39  High  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Parents  who  propose  entering  students,  arc 
particularly  requested  to  forward  their  names 
immediately,  in  order  that  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements may  be  made. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Fourth- 
day  evening,  the  15th  insi.,  in  the  committee- 
room,  Mulberry  street  rneeting-lionse.  Friends 
interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Association,  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1848. 

A  stated  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Contribu- 
tors to  the  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Persons 
Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason,"  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room.  Mulberry  street 
meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  the  15th  of 
Third  month,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Thomas  Siveter,  Salem,  Iowa,  S2,  to 
43,  vol.  21  ;  of  Thomas  Mather,  Springfield,  Illinois, 
$4,  vols.  20  and  21. 

Select  School. 

An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  AI- 
bertson.  No.  45  N.  Sixth  street ;  Rebecca 
Allen,  No.  146  Pine  street;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
65  Marshall  street. 

Whiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  re-open  his 
school,  on  the  second  Second-day  in  the  Fifih 
month  next.  The  number  of  boarders  will  be 
limited  to  9  ;  and  of  day-scholars  to  5.  Early 
application  is  desired  of  those  who  wish  to  send, 
to  whom  the  studies,  terms,  &c.,  will  be  made 
known  by  circular. 

Yardley  Warner. 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

First  month,  1848. 

Married,  on  Third-day,  the  7th  inst.,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  North  Sixth  street,  Charij:s  Walton, 
to  Deborah,  daughter  of  the  late  David  Lightfoot,  of 
Chester  county,  Pa. 


Died,  at  Laporte,  Indiana,  Second  montli  15th, 
1848,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  at  the  residence  of 
his  son-in.law  William  Allen,  Nathan  Shotwell,  a 
member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Friends. — He  was  a  Friend  highly  re- 
spected and  beloved,  having  lived  an  exemplary  life  ; 
manifesting  in  his  conduct  the  Christian  virtues  of 
truth,  justice,  love,  kindness,  self-denial,  and  temper- 
ance. He  was  enabled  in  his  last  sickness,  to  com. 
memorate  the  Lord's  power  and  goodness  in  support, 
ing  and  carrying  him  through  many  trials  and  diffi- 
culties, eminently  beyond  his  own  ability.  Being 
favoured  with  a  peaceful  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will,  his  mind  at  times  seemed  much  filled  with  love 
and  solicitude  for  his  Friends,  desiring  that  they 
might  "  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind  the  same 
thing ;"  testifying  that  pure  religion  was  so  plain 
and  simple,  that  "  the  way-faring  man  though  a  fool 
could  not  err  therein  ;"  and  that  it  required  on  our 
part  humility,  watchfulness  and  prayer,  with  strict 
obedience  to  the  manifestations  of  Divine  Grace  to 
the  soul.  As  the  hour  of  death  drew  near,  he  seem- 
ed the  more  desirous  to  depart  and  enter  the  "  rest 
prepared  for  the  righteous." 
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ACSTRAIU. 


Heni'V  being  sick,  his  brotlier  Sydenham 
Russell  took  charge  of  the  next  expedition  in 
search  of  a  run.  He  had  not  given  up  all 
hope  of  the  Condaniine.  The  river  had  been 
traced  100  miles  to  a  "  AoZe" — ihiit  peculiar 
feature  of  an  Australian  river — which,  in  this 
instance,  was  7  miles  long.  Sydenham  was 
persuaded,  that  as  Ihere  was  no  visible  outlet 
ibr  the  waters  out  of  this  hole,  "  they  must  es- 
cape by  some  subterraneous  channel,  and 
might  somewhere  be  found  to  re-appear  upon 
the  surface."  His  conjecture  was  right.  Traces 
of  the  Condainine  re-appeared  at  the  distance 
of  one  day's  journey  from  the  lagoon.  In  de- 
scending the  river,  we  may  remember,  5  days 
of  travel  was  called  100  miles.  In  the  same 
ratio,  the  Coudamine  must  have  traversed  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  'iQ  miles  before  it  re- 
ascended  to  the  light  of  day.  Sydenham  thus 
describes  the  re-appearance:  "  At  the  end  of 
one  day's  journey  we  came  upon  a  small  gul- 
ley  across  which  we  could  jump  ;  this  gradu-  ] 
ally  widened,  till  it  broke  into  a  deep,  rocky 
river-bed,  on  both  banks  of  which  was  a  fine, 
open,  grazing  country,  and  here  we  took  up 
30  miles  on  either  side,  marking  two  trees 
with  our  initials,  as  having  taken  possession 
by  right  of  discovery.  It  requires  one  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  rivers  in  Australia  to  trace  out  their  true  ' 
course.  This  river  is  a  very  fine  one  for  this  i 
country,  its  direction  is  first  N.  W.  and  then 
more  northerly,  of  course  not  running,  except 
in  floods,  but  having  beautiful  long  reaches, 
with  deep  water, and  fine  large  lagoons  branch- 
ins  out  of  it.  (Lagoons  are  small  lakes  lying 
off"  from  the  main  sti-eam.)  The  country  on 
the  west  side,  though  not  hilly,  is  undulating  ; 
on  the  east,  flat  and  rich,  the  best  for  pastur- 
age. There  is  plenty  of  the  best  kind  of  tim- 
ber, iron-bark,  blood-wood,  pine,  swamp-oak, 
and,  the  best   1    think    of  all   building-woods, 


stringy-bark  ;  in   fact  we   have   found  a  most 
beautiful  spot  for  our  head  quarters." 

The  next  excursion  of  Russell  was  by  wa- 
ter, from  Moreton  Bay  to  "Wide  Bay,  of 
which  latter  little  was  known."  A  party  was 
formed  to  explore  the  circumjacent  country. 
They  expected   "  with  a  fair  w  ind,   to   reach 


It  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fashion  among  visi- 
ters to  New  Holland  to  charge  the  natives 
with  extraordinary  stupidity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  furnish  us  with  facts  contradicting  the 
calumny. 

On  the  next  day,  "  Petrie  wrote  a  note  to 
the  runaway  convict,  and  persuaded  some  of 


Wide  Bay  in  three  or  four  days.  It  was  ra- 1  the  natives  to  take  it  to  him  at  their  encamp- 
ther  a  hazardous  experiment  in  an  open  boat,  nient  about  20  miles  distant.  We  waited  anx- 
only  32  feet  in  length,  along  a  coast  where  iously  for  a  time,  and  in  the  afternoon  saw 
heavy  seas  prevail."  On  the  2d  day  of  their  |  two  or  three  men  coming  along  the  beach 
navigation,  they  put  in  for  the  night  into  a  towards  the  bay.  By  the  telescope  we  could 
small  deep  bay;  "immediately  on  entering  j  distinguish  the  runaway,  looking  as  much  a 
which,"  says  the  report  of  the  expedition,  "  we  j  savage  as  any  of  them,  with   his  spear  in  his 


reat  number  of  the  natives  emer^ 
from  the  bush,  and  running  unarmed  along 
the  beach  to  meet  us  ;  but  as  there  was  too 
much  surf  to  run  the  boat  on  shore,  we  an- 
chored as  near  as  we  could,  when  they  im- 
mediately rushed  through  the  surf  to  us.  One 
of  them  carried  Petrie   on   shore  on  his  back, 


hand.  Petrie  and  Wrottesley  took  their  guns 
and  went  lo  meet  him.  Jolifle  and  I  stayed  to 
guard  our  camp.  The  scene  at  the  meeting 
was  curious  ;  the  man  could  not  recollect  his 
own  language  for  some  time,  but  he  after- 
wards told  us  that  when  he  saw  the  note,  al- 
though   unable   to   read   it,   lie   knew  that  his 


and  I  mouiited  another.  As  soon  as  we  land- j  countrymen  were  near,  and  felt  overjoyed  at 
ed  ihey  began  to  examine  our  countenances  to  j  the  chance  of  returning  oiicc  more  among 
see  if  we  were  frightened.  It  is  a  remarkable  :  civilized  men.  When  pressed  lo  join  us,  and 
thing  that  if  they  cannot  trace  fear  in  the  face  return  to  Moreton  Bay,  the  cruelties  he  had 
of  a  while  man  it  returns  upon  themselves,  sutTered  filled  him  with  dread,  and  it  was  long 
and  in  this  instance  two  or  three  strapping  before  we  could  persuade  him  that  it  was  no 
fellows  tried  lo  conceal  their  fear  by  laughing  longer  as  when  he  had  left  ;  and  being  at  last 
long  and  loud,  whilst  trembling  in  every  mus-  convinced  by  what  we  told  him,  he  expressed 
do  of  their  legs  and  arms.  Thi^se  blacks  j  his  willingness  to  work  his  best  if  they  would 
knew  a  good  deal  about  white  men  by  rejX)rt,  i  not  flog  him,  and  to  make  himself  useful  as 
•'-■'   -ery   tribe  we   understood   there   interpreter  between   us  and  the  natives.     His 


and   in   ih 

was  a  runaway  convict  who  had  been  living 
with  them  ten  years;  on  hearing  this,  Petrie 
was  anxious  he  should  join  our  party,  consi- 
dering he  might  become  not  only  useful  as  an 


name  was  Bracefelt,  but  he  was  called  by  the 
natives  Wcndi,  from  a  fancied  likeness  to  a 
man  who  had  died  some  years  before,  the  son 
of  one  of  their  fighting  men,  upon  whom  he 


nterpreler,  but  able  to  give  us  good  informa-  was  thus  fathered,  and  his  life  saved.  Ho 
tion  of  the  native  tribes.  When  extreme  |  could  speak  four  different  languages  of  the 
severity  prevailed  in  the  penal  settlements,  natives,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
many  convicts  ran  away  into  the  bush,  to  '  part  in  the  fights  between  them.  He  was  soon 
chance  their  lives  amongst  the  natives  rather  1  washed  and  clothed,  and  in  a  few  days  became 
than  sutler  a  living  death  whilst  undergoing  ;  perfectly  satisfied,  and  seemed  glad  to  have 
the   punishment  of  their  crimes.     Many  had    been  rescued  from  his  black  life." 


been  immediately  speared  from  going  lo  them 
with  their  clothes  on,  the  natives  being  igno- 
rant of  what  clothes  are,  supposed  a  clothed 
man  to  be  some  strange  creature." 

This  dullness  is  hardly  credible  when  told 
of  a  people  of  whom  it  is  said  on  the  very 
next  page  of  the  narrative,  that  they  "  are  so 
observant  of  every  thing  in  nature,  that  they 
have  a  name  not  only  for  every  tree,  shrub, 
grass,  flower,  bird,  beast,  or  insect,  although 


Three  days  more  brought  ihe  part)'  to  Wide 
Bay,  and  about  9  days  were  spent  in  explor- 
ing its  labyrinth  of  islands,  llie  surrounding 
coast,  and  some  of  the  slreanis  which  discharge 
themselves  into  it.  One  river,  the  Monobo- 
cola,  was  found  to  be  navigable  for  vessels 
drawing  12  feet,  to  head  of  tide,  about  30 
miles  from  its  moulli.  The  boat  ascended 
about  50  miles,  which  was  as  high  as  it  could 
go.  "  On  this  river,  there  was  a  tribe,  Brace- 
ery  tribe  diflfers  in  its  language,  but  they  j  felt  said,  with  which  a  while  man,  named 
low  every  piece  of  gro'und    in  the  same  dis-    Davis,  called  by  llie  natives  Darwnboi  (kan- 


know  every  piece  of  gro'um 
trict  by  its  own  peculiar  naine,  every  mile  of 
river  bears  its  own  appellation  from  the  source 
to  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  itself  has  always 
a  name  of  its  own.  These  are  the  streets  and 
roads  through  the  bush,  by  which  they  can 
direct  each  other  almost  to  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  intended  rendezvous." 


garoo-rat),  had  lived.  He  had  absconded 
from  the  penal  settlement  14  years  ago,  and 
had  not  since  been  heard  of.  Bracefelt  was 
sent  out  to  hunt  for  Ihe  natives,  and  came 
back  under  some  excitement,  having  found 
ihem  collected  in  unusual  numbers.  It  prov- 
ed to  be  ihe  season   for  gathering  the  esculent 
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seed  ol'  the  Bunya  Bunya  tree  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose no  less  than  16  tribes  had  already  assem- 
bled. This  tree  is  a  noble  pine,  growing  as 
straight  as  an  arrow  to  the  height  of  100  to 
300  feet.  It  bears  a  large  cone  full  of  nuls, 
which  are  excellent  when  roasted,  but  taste, 
when  raw,  like  the  horse-chestnut."  Brace- 
felt  was  again  despatched,  in  company  with 
VVallupe,  a  native  man,  in  the  service  of  the 
party,  and  with  two  white  men  of  his  own 
selection,  to  open  intercourse  with  one  of  the 
assembled  tribes  with  which  he  had  had  some 
acquaintance,  ten  years  before.  On  approach- 
ing them,  he  stripped,  took  his  spear  as  he 
was  wont  among  his  own  tribe,  and  drew  near 
cautiously.  "  Ho  halted  the  two  men,  and 
then,  with  Wallupe,  walked  straight  into  the 
midst  of  them,  calling  out  his  name  '  Wandi  ;' 
they  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  and 
seizing  their  spears,  hundreds  rushed  out  from 
every  corner  of  the  scrub,  yelling  like  mad- 
men." It  turned  out  that  Darumboi,  or  Da- 
vis, was  among  them.  "  He  was  at  the 
moment  at  the  other  end  of  the  camp  with  his 
adopted  father,  skinning  a  kangaroo.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  Wandi  he  rose,  and  perceiving 
the  two  other  white  men  at  a  distance,  he 
rushed  by  him  and  ran  at  full  speed  to  iheni  ; 
he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  say  a  few 
words  in  English.  Bracefelt's  surprise  was 
great  on  seeing  Davis,  as  he  had  no  idea  thai 
he  was  still  living.  He  went  to  him  and  told 
Jiim  in  the  native  language  how  we  had  come, 
and  also  that  if  he  chose  he  might  join  us. 
Davis,  who  only  remembered  the  penal  settle- 
ment in  its  days  of  tyranny,  accused  Bracefelt 
of  having  brought  the  whites  to  take  him,  that 
he  might  get  off  his  own  flogging,  on  his  re- 
turn. All  this  time  they  had  been  walking 
towards  our  camp,  and  this  was  said  just  as 
they  came  in  sight.  Bracefelt  stepped  back, 
and  raised  his  spear,  Davis  did  the  same: 
Bracefelt  sang  a  war-challenge  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  which  we  could  plainly  hear.  It 
was  truly  a  curious  scene, — two  white  sav- 
ages challenging  each  other  to  fight,  iheir 
.spears  raised  on  high,  and  with  all  the  air, 
attitude,  and  ferocity  of  natives  ;  iheir  bodies 
all  coochee,  or  painted  and  tattooed  across  the 
chest,  besides  large  scars  of  former  wounds  in 
their  backs  and  legs.  Davis  was  the  finer  man 
of  the  two,  and  about  27  years  of  age,  he  had 
been  transported  when  only  eleven.  On  see- 
ing us  they  paused,  and  after  a  little,  both 
came  towards  us.  When  Davis  came  to  the 
top  of  the  sandbank  overhanging  our  camp, 
he  took  a  long  frowning  look  at  us,  as  in  defi- 
ance. On  calling  him,  he  rushed  down,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Petrie,  whom  Bracefelt 
pointed  out  as  being  a  government  officer. 
The  first  words  he  uttered  were  '  My  name's 
Jem  Davis  from  Glasgow  ;'  and  unable  to  say 
another  word  in  English,  he  ran  ofT  into  a 
most  rapid  black  speech.  Bracefelt  afterwards 
told  us  '  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  settle- 
ment, because  tiie  prisoners  were  used  so 
cruelly,  that  they  cut  each  other's  throats, 
that  they  might  get  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  hang- 
ed. This  was  a  fact  ;  he  ran  away  at  13 
years  of  age  through  fear  of  being  murdered 
by  his  messmates,  who  thought  death  prefer- 
able to  the  cruelty  with  which  they  were  treat- 


ed. Davis  was  wearing  the  necklaces  and  arm- 
lets of  the  natives.  As  he  went  on,  and  saw 
we  did  not  understand  him,  and  he  was  unable 
to  express  himself  in  English,  he  worked  him- 
self up  into  a  violent  passion,  tearing  and 
clawing  the  ground  with  his  hands,  and  sink- 
ing his  voice  from  ihe  shrillest  tone  to  a  mere 
whisper,  the  very  picture  of  a  Bedlamite.  He 
has  since  told  me  liis  feelings  were  so  excited 
on  once  more  meeting  with  his  fellow-country- 
men, that  he  cannot  recollect  what  passed. 
After  much  talking,  Bracefelt,  who  was  stand- 
ing by,  got  him  to  be  silent. 

"  On  his  getting  into  the  boat,  he  tore  ofl"' 
his  bracelets  and  threw  them  into  the  water. 
In  the  evening  we  had  him  shaved,  well  wash- 
ed, and  dressed  ;  he  was  cut  in  every  direction, 
either  in  tattooing  or  with  the  stone  knives  in 
fighting.  He  had  the  wound  of  a  spear 
through  his  thigh,  and  a  bommerang  had 
smashed  his  right  knee.  He  became  gradu- 
ally civilized,  caught  up  his  own  language 
quickly,  and  by  the  time  we  got  back  to  More- 
ton  Bay,  no  one  could  have  believed  he  was 
the  same  independent  looking  savage  that 
startled  us  on  the  night  of  the  14th." 

The  recovered  convicts  made  themselves 
useful  as  interpreters,  and,  being  acquainted 
with  a  number  of  the  native  tribes,  afforded  the 
explorers  good  opportunities  of  a  friendly  intro- 
duction to  several  of  ihem.  The  forms  upon 
these  occasions  differed  from  those  laid  down 
by  Chesterfield,  but  probably  answered  quite 
as  good  a  purpose.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following: — "Bracefelt,  who  had  lived  with 
this  tribe  for  some  years,  brought  one  with 
him  to  tell  us  all  about  the  bay.  The  rest  of 
them  now  came  forward,  and  were  very  desi- 
rous to  exchange  names,  ihe  greatest  compli- 
ment you  can  pay  them.  They  rub  their 
noses  with  their  finger,  and  mention  their 
name,  and  you  are  then  expecled  to  follow  the 
example  by  rubbing  your  nose  and  mentioning 
your  name,  then  rub  again  with  names  ex- 
changed." 

'l"he  European  bow  and  scrape  would  per- 
haps appear  as  ludicrous  to  these  savages  as 
their  ceremony  to  us.  Their  deportment  on 
parting  with  a  friend  more  nearly  coincides 
with  our  sympathies,  and  shows  them  to  be  a 
people  fully  alive  to  the  more  amiable  and 
tender  feelings  of  our  common  nature.  To 
Davis,  the  tribe  with  whom  he  had  lived,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  strongly  attached,  and  his 
loss  was  to  them  a  cause  of  genuine  sorrow. 

"  The  natives  followed  us  a  long  way  on 
the  bank.s  of  the  river,  keeping  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  Darumboi,  whom  they  were  evident- 
ly very  sorry  to  lose  ;  he  told  us  they  hung 
about  his  neck  and  kissed  him  at  parting,  and 
cut  their  own  heads  as  a  sign  of  grief.  The 
various  intonations  of  voice,  according  to  the 
degree  of  grief,  were  quite  affixling  at  times  ; 
we  could  see  but  little  of  ihem,  however,  as 
they  would  not  even  .show  [themselves],  but 
keep  peering  from  behind  the  trees  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  moving  as  the  boat  moved." 


Siif^acity  of  a  Dog.— Dr.  Von  Ifflnnd,  in 
his  writings,  relates  a  very  extraordinary  case 
of  ihe  sagacity  of  a  Newfoundland  dog.     The 


Dr.  observes  :  Whilst  in  practice  at  Quebec, 
a  large  dog,  bleeding  profusely  from  the  right 
leg  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  my  stu- 
dents ; — by  stroking  the  dog  on  ihe  head  and 
back,  he  was  coaxed  into  the  surgery,  where 
on  examination,  1  found  an  artery  and  the 
lendons  completely  divided.  1  ordered  the 
poor  animal  to  be  firmly  secured,  by  which 
means  a  ligature  was  applied  to  the  bleeding 
vessel,  and  after  shaving  the  hair  surrounding 
the  wound,  1  carefully  applied  adhesive  plas- 
ters and  brought  its  edges  together,  leaving  a 
small  aperture  for  the  ligature,  covered  with  a 
linen  bandage.  After  the  operation,  he  was 
set  at  liberty  ;  but  to  my  surprise,  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  dog  was  one  of  my  earliest 
patients — the  bandage  appeared  to  be  undis- 
turbed ;  I  however  removed  it  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  state  of  the  wound,  and  as 
the  strips  of  plaster  seemed  to  be  in  the  adhe- 
sive stale  I  had  applied  them  the  day  before, 
they  were  allowed  to  remain.  On  the  third 
day,  about  ihe  same  hour,  the  sagacious  ani- 
mal made  his  appearance — he  was  then  of 
course  considered  by  me  as  an  out-door  pa- 
tient, incognito,  and  impatiently  (by  his  ges- 
tures) wailed  his  lurn  to  meet  the  altenlion  of 
my  assistants  to  dress  anew  his  wounds  ;  to 
which  he  most  gently  submilted,  licking,  dur- 
ing the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  He  continued  punctually  to 
attend  my  surgery  every  morning  at  the  same 
hour  until  cured,  which  1  believe  was  not  less 
than  15  days. 

1  found  sometime  after  that  the  dog  belong- 
ed to  a  respectable  butcher  in  St.  John's  sub- 
urbs ;  and  to  prove  the  gratitude  of  that  animal, 
I  must  sav,  'hat  every  time  I  had  occasion  to 
pass  his  master's  house,  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  llie  extreme  caresses  and  fondness  which 
he  displayed  by  his  alert  gestures  and  jumping, 
and  even  following  me  throughout  my  visits 
lo  all  my  [lalients  I  then  had  under  care  in 
both  suburbs  ;  and  then  following  until  he  saw 
me  safely  in  my  own  lodgings;  when  he  im- 
mediately departed  for  his  master's  home;  and 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  all  the  enticing 
means  resorted  to  by  the  students  and  myself, 
never  could  prevail  upon  him  to  enter  th-e  sur- 
gery after  he  icas  dismissed  as  cvred. 

The  American  Wild  Horse. — The  follow- 
ing description  of  what  may  be  designated  as 
the  American  Arab  horse,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  endurance  and  speed  of  the  Western 
Mustang : 

"  It  takes  a  prairie  horse  a  long  time  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  grain — they  snuff"  Iheir 
noses  at  it  in  disdain,  at  first,  and  wonder  what 
you  moan  by  offering  them  white  pebbles  to 
eat.  Having  never  been  introduced  lo  it  in 
the  whole  course  of  iheir  lives,  and  being  ac- 
customed  to  regard  the  prairie  grass  as  suffi- 
cient for  nil  sublunary  wants,  their  teeth  are 
necessarily  astonished  at  such  flinty  pabulum. 
I  have  often  laughed  heartily  to  observe  the 
awkward  attempts  of  my  horse  to  gel  at  tho 
merits  of  an  ear  of  corn.  He  invariably  gave 
it  up  in  despair  until  I  shelled  it  for  him.  The 
wonder  is  that  they  will  endure  more  hard 
riding,  on  the  simple  food  ihoy  pick  from  the 
first  spot  you  chance  lo   halt  at,  ilian  your 
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corn-fed  American  horses.  Bui  Tor  Ihis  far.t, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  traverse  these  grent 
plains.  The  Indian  gets  an  amount  of  service 
out  of  the  horse  that  is  almost  incredible— and 
tlie  idea  of  raising  grain  for  him  never  enters 
his  cranium.  He  would  run  a  horse  eighty 
miles  a  day,  and  turn  the  animal  to  shift  fur 
himself,  until  morning  —  then  find  him  fresh  as 
a  lark,  and  ready  for  the  same  or  greater  work 
again.  He  will  keep  him  going  at  this  rate 
for  three  months ;  and  then  turn  him  free' to 
renovate,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks,  has 
to  lasso  him,  and  break  him  over  again. 

"  These  mustangs  are  a  magnificent  race  of 
animals  ;  their  descent  is  from  the  highest 
royal  lineage  of  Barbary  ;  and  it  is  ridiculous 
for  us  to  be  making  such  wonder  over  the 
Arab  and  his  steed,  and  endeavouring  to  bribe 
the  ragijed  wretch  at  enormous  prices  to  part 
with  his  better  half — that  we  may  transport  it 
across  the  wide  seas  lo  improve  our  slock  at 
home.  VVe  have  ihe  very  same  animal — 
equal  in  every  possible  sense — wandering  in 
herds  of  countless  thousands  over  our  own 
plains." 

Defence  against  Dogs. — "  Homer  informs 
us,  'Odyssey,'  B.  14,  that  the  fury  of  a  dog 
in  attacking  an  approaching  slranger  is  ap- 
peased by  the  man  sitting  down  : 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  the  enclosure  drew; 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  mastiffs  flew  : 
Down  sat  the  Sage,  and  cautious  to  withstand, 
Let  fall  the  ujfensiee  truncheon  from  his  hanrl. 

Pope. 

That  this,  even  at  the  present  day,  is  a  well- 
underslood  mode  of  defence,  appears  from  a 
paragraph  in  Mure's  '  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands.'  At  Argos, 
one  evening,  at  the  table  of  General  Gordon, 
then  commanding  in  chief  in  the  Morea,  the 
conversation  happened  to  turn  on  the  number 
and  fierceness  of  the  Greek  dogs;  when  one 
of  the  company  remarked,  that  he  knew  a 
very  simple  expedient  for  appeasing  their  fury. 
Happening,  on  a  journey,  to  miss  his  road, 
and  being  overtaken  by  darkness,  he  sought 
refuge  for  the  night  at  a  pastoral  settlement  by 
the  way-side.  As  he  approaciied,  the  dogs 
rushed  out  upon  him;  and  the  consequences 
might  have  been  serious,  had  he  not  been  res- 
cued by  an  old  shepherd,  the  Hiiraosus  of  the 
fold,  who  sallied  forth,  and  finding  that  the 
intruder  was  but  a  benighted  traveller,  after 
pelting  off  his  assailants,  gave  him  a  hospita- 
ble reception  in  his  hut.  His  guest  made  some 
remark  on  the  watchfulness  and  zeal  of  his 
dogs,  and  on  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been 
exposed  in  their  attack.  The  old  man  replied 
that  it  was  his  own  fault,  for  not  taking  the 
customary  precaution  in  such  an  emergency  : 
that  he  ought  to  have  stopped,  and  sat  down, 
until  some  person  whom  the  animals  knew 
came  to  protect  him.  As  this  expedient  was 
new  to  the  traveller,  he  made  some  t'nrther  in- 
quiries ;  and  was  assured,  that  if  any  person 
in  such  a  predicament  will  simply  seat  him- 
self on  the  ground,  laying  aside  his  weapons 
of  defence,  the  dogs  will  also  squat  in  a  circle 
round  him  :  that  so  long  as  he  remains  quiet, 
they  will  follow  his  example  :  but  as  soon  as 
he  rises  and   moves   forward,  thev  will  renew 


the    assault." — Couch's   Illustrations   of  In- 
stinct. 

Black  Laws  in  Ohio. — The  Legislature  of 
Ohio  has  refused  to  annul  or  amend  her  black 
laws. 

Not  one  of  the  members  of  that  body,  would 
hesitate  about  denouncing  slavery  generally. — 
Very  few  of  ihem  who  do  not  cmidemn  Ihe 
South  for  holding  on  lo  the  institution.  Yet 
they  deny  justice  to  the  negro,  and  refuse  to 
take  his  testimony,  in  any  of  their  courts. 

There  are  hundreds  of  planters  in  this 
Stale  who  refuse  lo  emancipate  their  slaves — 
and  who  oppose  emancipation  because  of  free 
Stale  Legislation  of  this  character.  They 
ask — "  What  can  ihe  slave  do,  if  he  he  set 
free?  Where  can  he  go?"  And  fearing  that 
he  may  be  worse  off,  they  conclude  to  do  the 
best  they  can  wilh  him,  and  for  him! 

Most  of  the  free  States  deal  shamefully  in 
this  mailer.  The  majority  of  the  Ohio  Legis- 
lature, certainly,  merit  a  severe  rebuke  for 
their  inhumanity  in  sustaining  laws  which  a 
Kentucky  staiesman  calls  "  atrocious,"  and 
most  men  admit  to  be  disgraceful. — From  the 
Louisville  Examiner. 


The  Riches  of  Christ. — Men  thirst  for 
gold.  They  buy,  bargain  and  sell,  "  do,  dare 
and  die,"  that  they  may  be  rich.  They  will 
forsake  their  homes  and  families,  traverse 
oceans  and  deserts,  dwell  in  deadly  atmos- 
pheres, and  under  burning  suns,  brave  all 
dangers,  endure  all  sufferings,  and  sacrifice  all 
ease  to  secure  wealth.  It  is  the  great  master 
passion  of  the  human  race.  The  great  hive 
of  the  human  family  is  filled  with  strife,  toil, 
ansiety,  anguish,  fraud,  deception,  outrage 
and  murder,  in  the  strife  for  gold.  Many 
men  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  failh,  their 
peace  of  mind,  and  their  happiness,  in  the 
mad  struggle  for  the  coveted  distinctions  of 
wealth,  and  the  riches  that  so  often  take  to 
themselves  wings  and  fly  away.  And  afler 
ihe  chase  is  over,  the  desire  accomplished,  in 
the  accumulation  of  great  riches,  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  they  bring  the  most  happiness,  or 
give  birth  to  the  surest  comforts.  Their  plea- 
sures are  not  certain  or  secure.  Do  the  mul- 
titudes who  strive  so  earnestly  and  even  madly 
to  be  rich,  always  succeed?  Or  having  suc- 
ceeded, are  the  pleasures  of  wealth  full  and 
without  alloy?  Let  those  whom  God  has 
entrusted  with  this  world's  goods  give  answer. 
It  is  for  the  Christian  to  give  search  for  the 
gold  that  never  cankereth,  and  to  secure 
wealth  that  can  never  be  destroyed.  There 
are  such  riches,  imperishable  and  eternal,  be- 
yond all  vicissitudes  and  changes;  a  heritage 
with  God,  upon  which  no  shadow  comes,  and 
over  which  no  fire  passes  The  riches  of 
Christ  are  such  ;  Ihe  wealth  and  worth  of  reli- 
gion, the  untold  and  unconceivcd  treasures 
and  glories  of  heaven — these  are  unsearchable 
and  immorlal.  Such  were  ihe  riches  proffer- 
ed lo  the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles  and  the 
world,  by  the  great  Apostle,  and  such  is  the 
wealth  lo  be  secured  by  the  wise  and  good  of 
all  generations.  The  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ  were  preached  by  Paul  and  became  the 
burden  of  all   his   labours.      He  was  a  man  of 


strong  intellect  and  great  altainments,  but 
there  were  kw  charms  for  him  in  science  or 
knowledge  that  did  not  centre  in,  or  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  cause  and  cross 
of  Christ.  To  philosophers  and  statesmen, 
martial  heroes  and  mighty  princes,  he  bore 
the  same  message,  and  pressed  his  way  lo  the 
throne  of  theCtesars,  preaching  and  proffering 
to  all  the  riches  of  Christ  and  him  crucified. — 
N.  O.  Prot. 


A  Worldly  Spirit. — There  is  a  spirit  which 
creeps  into  the  embrace  of  unregenerated  and 
unguarded  minds,  and  assumes  the  specious 
appearance  of  the  prompter  and  supporter  of 
heavenly  virtue,  while  its  every  leading  is  into 
an  affection  and  deference  for  those  things 
which  are  at  enmity  with  God.  The  opinions 
of  the  learned,  the  power  and  influence  of  ihe 
rich,  in  a  worldly  sense,  are  regarded  beyond 
that  wisdom  which  is  from  above  ;  whereby 
evil  is  called  good,  and  good  evil.  A  woe 
is  indeed  attending  this,  which  must  continue, 
while  its  true  cause  doth  so  plainly  remain,  to 
the  affliction  of  a  remnant  of  true  mourners, 
who  are  girded,  as  wilh  sackcloth  upon  their 
loins,  on  this  very  account.  Wilh  those  who 
are  the  victims  of  this  unhappy  delusion,  there 
remains  a  willingness  superficially  to  join  in 
the  observances  wliich  the  Truth  leads  into  ; 
but  when  the  root  and  ground-work  of  these, 
are  held  up  lo  view  for  their  countenance  and 
support,  they  turn  aside  as  from  that  in  which 
they  will  take  no  part,  into  those  possessions 
and  dependencies  which  are  lighter  than  vani- 
ty, and  will  sland  them  in  no  stead,  in  the 
great  and  notable  day  of  final  account. 

Etna  and  Yesuvius. — The  last  accounts 
from  Italy  stale  ihat  Etna  and  Vesuvius  were 
both  vomiting  forth  flames,  and  an  eruption  of 
lava  was  daily  expected. — Late  Paper. 

Town  Swallowed  bij  an  Earthquake. — 
Malta.— T\\e  Neapolitan  steamer  Capri  has 
brought  inlelligcnce  from  Syracuse  that  the 
earthquake  which  was  felt  here  on  the  11th 
had  laid  ihe  city  of  Augusia  in  ruins.  The 
first  shock  was  felt  at  1  p.  3i.,  and  was  so 
violent  that  all  the  people  fled  from  iheir 
houses.  The  following  one,  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  destroyed  the  whole  place  except 
twenty-seven  houses;  the  mole  sank,  and 
where  it  formerly  stood  there  was  no  bottom 
at  fifty  fathoms.  The  last  accounts  received 
at  Syracuse  state  that  thirty-five  dead  bodies 
had  been  found,  and  fifty-nine  wounded  reco- 
vered from  the  ruins.  The  earthquake  was 
also  felt  at  Noto,  Syracuse,  an.d  Catanis,  with 
partial  damage,  and  at  .Messina,  wiihout  da- 
mage.— Ibid. 


The  French  Government  having  passed  a 
law  anticipating  Ihe  abolition  of  slavery  in 
French  Guiana,  thai  colony  has  accepted 
emancipation.  It  is  not  an  unconditional  but 
a  gradual  emancipalion. — Penn.  Freeman. 

The  Religion  of  Christ.— The  religion  of 
Christ  is  peace  and  good  will — the  religion  of 
Christendom  war  and  ill-will. 
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THE  MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

BV  J.    G.  LYONS,  LL,  D. 

Along  the  smooth  and  slender  wires 

The  sleepless  heralds  run, 
Fast  as  the  clear  and  living  rays 

Go  streaming  from  the  sun  : 
No  peals  or  flashes  heard  or  seen 

Their  wond'rous  flight  betray, 
And  yet  their  words  are  quickly  felt 

In  cities  far  away. 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  hail, 

Can  check  their  rapid  course ; — 
They  meet  unmoved  the  fierce  wind's  rage— 

The  rough  wave's  sweeping  force  : 
In  the  long  night  of  rain  and  wrath, 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day. 
They  rush,  with  news  of  weal  or  woe. 

To  thousands  far  away. 

But  faster  still  than  tidings  borne 

On  that  electric  cord, 
Rise  the  pure  thoughts  of  him  who  loves 

The  Christian's  life  and  Lord— 
Of  him  who,  taught  in  smiles  and  tears 

With  fervent  heart  to  pray, 
Maiiil;iins  high  converse  here  on  earth 

With  bright  worlds  far  away. 

Ay  I  though  nor  outward  wish  is  breathed, 

Nor  outward  answer  given, 
The  sighing  of  that  humble  heart 

Is  known  and  felt  in  heaven  : 
Those  long  frail  wires  may  bend  and  break. 

Those  viewless  heralds  stay, 
But  Faith's  last  word  shall  reach  the  throne 

Of  God,  though  far  away. 


To  fricnils  Everywhere. 

There  is  a  savour  about  the  following  epis- 
tle "  To  Friends  Everywhere,"  which  I  find 
in  the  First  month  number  of  the  British 
Friend,  that  should  commend  it  to  the  feehngs 
of  all  those  who  are  addressed.  The  lenor  of 
it  is  similar  to  wliat  has  been  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed among  us;  and  it  should  administer 
consolation  to  those  who  are  mourning  on  ac- 
count of  the  defection  within  our  borders,  to 
find  that  members  in  olher  parts  of  the  herit- 
age are  made  partakers  of  the  same  baptism, 
and  led  lo  uphold  the  same  views.  Let  all 
who  at  times  feel  almost  ready  to  giVe  out  on 
account  of  the  trials  and  discouragemenis  that 
abound,  bear  in  mind  that  "  though  all  seem 
lost,  the  Truth  itselfis  safe — and  though  they 
may  have  to  weep  in  secret  places,  yet  never 
can  the  righteous  despair.  '  The  Lord  is  in 
His  holy  temple,'  and  ihey  know  and  serve 
him  there." 

TO  FRIENDS  EVERYWHERE. 
QUERY. — "  Are  Friends  preserved  in 

LOVE    ONE    T0W.\RD    ANOTIfER?" 

"  Ye  are  mi/  Friends  if  yc  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you." — John  xv.  14. 

"  The  Friends  {oi  itiKoi,  the,  not  our)  salute  thee. 
Greet  the  Friends  by  name." — 3  John  14. 

"The  Lord  make  you  to  Increase  and  abound  in 
hrt  me  Intraid  another,  and  toward  all  inen.^' — 1 
Thess.  iii.  12. 

The  Love  wherein  the  Friends  of  Jesus 
everywhere  and  in  every  age,  are  preserved 
"  one  toward  another,  and  toward  all  mch" 
is  the  Lm^e  of  Christ  ; — that  Love  whose  all- 
])0werful    and    cementing    influence    is    thus 


triumphantly  set  forth  by  an  anointed  and  de 
voted  servant  and  apostle  of  our  Lord  ;  Rom 
viii.  :35,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  Love 
of  Christ  '!  shall  tribulation,  or  distress,  or 
persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril, 
or  sword  ?  As  it  is  written,  For  thy  sake  we 
are  killed  all  the  day  long;  we  are  accounted 
as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  Nay,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  ihan  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  Aoue  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesvs,  our  Lord." 

Now  the  true  disciples,  the  true  Friends  of 
Jcsjis,  who  are  preserved  in  this  Love,  ever 
seek  the  trve  Peace  of  the  Church,  and  of 
every  member  thereof,  and  that  of  every  man 
his  brother, — only  in  and  through  the  Unity 
of  the  Spirit, — of  the  One  Eternal  Holy 
Spirit.  For  as  the  church — the  universal 
church — is  and  ever  hath  been  but  One  Holy 
Body,  so  it  breathes,  and  is  ever  animated 
by,  but  One  Holy  Spirit, — and  hath  ever 
also  but  One  Holy  Head,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

And  this  same  Eternal  Holy  Spirit  hath 
its  own  proper  fruit  in  all,  and  every  one,  ac- 
cording to  its  own  heavenly  nature  ;  and  they 
that  live  and  walk  therein,  bring  forth  its  hea- 
venly fruit, — a  fruit  that  in  all  its  essential 
qualities  is  at  variance  with  the  fruit  or  works 
of  the  flesh.  For  "  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
Love,  Joy,  Peace,  Long-Suffering,  Gentleness, 
Goodness,  Faith,  Meekness,  Temperance  ; 
against  such  there  is  no  law,"  Gal.  v.  22. 
And  here,  mark,  is  laid  down  the  settled  order 
of  heavenly  things  which  can  never  be  invert- 
ed or  disturbed,  in  that  the  Spirit  is  not  the 
fruit  of  Love,  Joy,  Peace,  &c.,  but  these  hea- 
venly graces  are  the  fruit  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

And  they  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  are  no 
longer  under  the  old  law — the  law  of  sin  and 
death, — but  being  crucified  with  Christ,  buried 
with  Him  in  baptism,  and  risen  with  Him 
through  the  faith  of  the  operation,  or  inwork- 
ing  of  God,  (evE^ytia;,  Col.  ii.  12,)  they  come 
under  the  new  law — the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  their  hope,  and 
perfect  law  of  liberty.  Thus  all  things  being 
new,  and  all  things  of  God,  they  "  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  laying  up  for  them- 
selves "  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 
moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  through  nor  steal."  And  such 
do  nothing  through  strife  or  vain  glory,  but  in 
lowliness  of  mind  they  learn  each  lo  "esteem 
others  better  Ihan  themselves,  looking  not 
every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man 
also  on  ihc  things  of  others."  These  have 
the  dew  of  their  youth,  and  being  kepi  in  true 
prayerfulness  and  great  tenderness  of  spirit, 
they  "  increase  and  abound  in  Love,  one  to- 
ward another,  and  toward  all  men," — and 
"  the  peace  of  God  which  passelh  all  under- 
standing," doth  keep  their  hearts  and  minds 
n  Christ  Jesus.  These  arc  bound  up  together 
n  the  bundle  of  Lile,  by  this  sweet  and  preci- 


ous bond  of  peace,  wherein  they  kep|)  the  uni- 
ty of  the  Spirit,  and  holding  endearing  com- 
munion with  Christ,  their  Holy  Head,  and 
with  each  other  through  Him, — and  in  his 
pure  and  holy  fear,  these  often  speak  one  with 
another,  and  He  is  in  lb%  midst  of  them,  for 
according  lo  his  blessed  promise.  He  doth  in- 
deed come  in,  and  sup  with  them,  and  they 
with  him. 

O,  how  iranscendently,  how  ineffably  glori- 
ous is  this  prerogative  of  the  contrite  Chris- 
tian,— this  ''  tmspeal-ahle  gift,''  the  purchase 
of  the  Saviour's  bicod  I  Hereby  hath  he  high 
yet  most  humbling  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
and  with  the  Son,  and  with  the  faithful  in 
every  age  and  place,  through  the  One  Eter- 
nal Holy  Spirit.  Here  is  he  brought  to  the 
Mount  Zion  of  which  David  the  sweet  Psalm- 
ist of  Israel  sang, — "  Beaiitiful  for  situation, 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earlh,  is  Mount  Zion." 
Here  is  he  come  to  the  city  the  apostle  points 
to, — "  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  lo  the  general  assembly  and  church  of 
the  first-born  which  are  written  in  heaven,  and 
lo  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Me- 
diator of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood 
of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better  things  than 
the  blood  of  Abel,"  Heb.  xii.  22. 

O  Friends,  is  not  this  the  gaol  of  the  race 
that  is  set  before  us  ; — this,  the  glory  for  which 
we  are  to  endwe  hardness,  !\i]dfght  the  good 
fght  of  faith; — this,  \\\e  prize  and  promise 
of  our  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus? 

But  they  that  know  not  the  Spirit,  or  turn 
away  from  its  teachings,  how  can  they  have 
or  shew  forth  its  heavenly  fruit?  Therefore, 
so  far  as  this  unfailing  yVw/Z, — this  Love,  and 
Joy,  and  Peace,  &c.,  which  in  his  own  due 
and  appointed  season  the  Spirit  ever  produc- 
eth, — is  wanting  in  any  one,  or  in  any  church, 
— no  matter  under  what  Christian  name  the 
man  or  church  is  known  of  men, — so  far  are 
they  without  the  Spirit,  and  so  far  in  their 
teachings,  conduct,  and  proceedings,  are  ihey 
discovered  and  disowned  by  the  children  of 
Light — for  "  God  is  Light," — and  these  foL 
low  and  obey  Him  who  reigns  supreme  in 
Zion,  and  is  the  Life,  and  Guide,  and  Govern- 
or of  his  own  pure  and  universal  Church. 

For  the  true  servants  of  the  Lord  who  serve 
Him  day  and  night  in  his  temple,  are  quick  of 
understanding  in  his  holy  fear,  and  are  often 
called  upon  in  true  Love  to  the  souls  of  such, 
to  labour  with  them,  and  endeavour  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  to  restore  them  lo  the  Uni- 
ty of  the  Spirit,  and  to  fellowship  thereby 
with  the  living  Body,  the  Church. 

But  alas! — if  the  Body,  the  Church  herself, 
be  gone  from  her  frst  Love,  and  become  cor- 
rupt in  principle,  conniving  at  defection,  ns 
hath  happened  in  our  own  borders  as  a  peo- 
ple ;  — if  the  right  settlement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church, — which  was  at  first  plant- 
ed as  a  fence  round  ihe  vineyard  by  ihe 
Pon-er  of  God, — be  broken  in.  upon; — if  the 
right  way  of  ihe  Lord  be  perverted  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  Ihey  cease  to  restore  in  the  Spirit  of 
meekness; — if,  indeed  so  far  as  respects  men 
and  means  "  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the   rightcmts  do/"     Ah  I  sad   as 
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this  may  be,  though  all  seem  lost,  the  Truth 
ITSELF  IS  SAFE, — and  though  they  may  have 
to  weep  in  secret  places,  yet  neeer  can  the 
righlcovs  dispair.  "  The  Lord  is  in  His  holy 
temple,"  and  ihey  know  and  serve  him  there. 
"The  Lord  trieth  the  righteous,"  as  gold  is 
tried  in  the  fire,  and  it  is  well  for,  and  with 
them ;  for  in  the  lines  of  their  own  living  and 
heartfelt  experience,  Ihey  find  this  bright  con- 
soling Irulh  inscribed  in  characters  of  glowing 
light ; — "  The  foundation  of  God  standelh  sure, 
having  this  seal,  the  Lord  knoweth  them 
THAT  ARE  HIS."  Yea,  though  Death  may 
"come  up  into  our  windows,"  and  there  be 
darkness  where  we  looked  for  light, — though 
it  "enter  into  our  palaces,"  and  the  princes  of 
the  congregation  do  fall, — though  its  wing 
shed  a  blast  on  the  rulers,  and  the  people  faint 
under  its  baneful  influence, — though  it  breathe 
on  the  vessels  of  the  Lord,  and  they  cease  to 
shine  in  his  House, — yet  the  Hope  of  the  faith- 
ful surviveth,  and  the  Love  that  is  stronger 
than  Qeath. 

Bejjjamin  Wood. 
Mountmelick,  25th  of  Twelrtli  mo.  1847. 


For  "Tlle  Friend.-' 
THE    EFFICACY   OF   DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLIS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  19D.) 

In  17.50,  after  noting  that  in  the  Fourth 
month  of  that  year  she  was  removed  to  the 
liouse  of  a  relative,  she  says  : — "  I  have  met 
with  some  things  that  looked  hard  for  a  time  ; 
as  in  particular  the  loss  of  my  near  friends  and 
relatives,  that  seemed  more  near  than  my  na- 
tural life — for  that  was  many  times  as  a  bur- 
then, insomuch  that  I  have  been  ready  to  say 
in  my  heart.  How  long  shall  it  be  thus? — but 
then  it  would  come  before  me.  Say  not.  How 
long,  but,  Thy  will  be  done  in  and  with  me; 
even  so  Lord  Jesus,  be  it  unto  the  end,  saith 
my  soul !" 

Respecting  her  condition  in  the  year  17-51, 
after  -she  had  been  more  than  20  years  affect- 
ed, she  remarks : — "  I  have  often  thought. 
Surely  there  is  a  cause  I  the  which  I  desire  to 
leave  to  Him,  who  is  the  great  Judge  of  all 
things  ;  and  in  the  meantime  humbly  entreat 
that  no  murmuring  thoughts  may  rest  within 
me  ;  but  that  patience  may  have  its  perfect 
work,  and  faith  hold  out  unto  the  end. 

"  I  have  several  times  made  some  mention 
of  the  goodness  of  my  Maker,  but  nothing  yet 
of  the  workings  of  the  enemy,  causing  me  to 
be  uneasy  ;  sometimes  to  that  degree  as  to 
have  thoughts  [like  this].  What  if  I  should 
curse  God  and  die  ?  But  then  those  other 
sayings  would  immediately  come  up,  '  Shall 
we  receive  good,  and  shall  we  not  receive 
evil' — '  the  Lord  giveth  and  taketh  away  ;' — 
who  shall  say  unto  him  '  What  doest  thou  ?'  " 

In  the  forepart  of  175'2,  Clements  Willis 
was  e.xceedingly  bufTetted  ;  and  the  enemy  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  her,  that  she  had  com- 
mitted that  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  that 
should  not  be  forgiven.     She  remarks,  "  My 


heart,  I  thought,  was  hardened,  so  that  when 
1  desired  good,  evil  came;  and  I  was  often 
ready  to  despair  of  ever  overcoming  the  ene- 
my." These  exercises  lasted  several  months 
when  the  acknowledgment  was  made,  "  Now, 
through  mercy,  I  hope  I  may  overcome, 
through  Divine  assistance." 

"  17-53.  Although  the  exercises  of  my  mind 
have  not  been  the  same  as  they  were  last  year, 
yet  1  have  oflen  compared  my  condition  to  a 
ship  that  is  tossed  on  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  often  in  danger  of  being  swallowed  up  :" 
"  yet  at  times  I  have  been  comforted  by  the 
gentle  flowings  of  that  river  that  makes  glad 
the  whole  city  of  God  ;  [so]  that  I  have  thought 
I  would  not  change  my  condition,  if  I  could 
for  a  wish,  although  so  deplorable  to  the  eye 
of  reason.  But  oh!  how  short  «ere  these 
seasons,  to  those  of  plunging  in  the  deep!" 

A  time  of  deep  trial  occurred  in  the  Third 
month,  1754,  respecting  which  she  writes,  "  I 
thought  I  was  as  near  the  jaws  of  despair  as 
ever  I  was."  And  after  comparing  her  case 
to  that  of  Jonah,  she  ejaculates,  "If  I  am  cast 
out  of  thy  sight,  yet  will  I  once  more  look  to- 
wards thy  holy  habitation  !"  "  And  I  did  ear- 
nestly entreat  the  King  of  kings,  that  he  would 
once  more  hold  out  unto  me  his  golden  scep- 
tre of  love,  that  I  might  touch  the  top  thereof 
and  live.  Oh,  then,  how  did  the  pleasant 
streams  of  Shiloh's  brooks  overflow  their  banks, 
causing  me  to  rejoice  in  the  valleys  thereof!" 

About  this  period  she  was  greatly  encour- 
aged by  a  dream  : — "  I  thought  I  was  travel- 
ling a  very  diflicult  road,  where  there  was 
much  deep  water,  through  which  I  was  to 
pass,  but  knew  not  how,  until  I  came  to  the 
brink  :  then  I  found  something  grew  at  the 
bottom  very  thick  and  firm,  and  made  it  pass- 
able. At  the  other  side  was  a  place  of  earth, 
made  for  a  path,  very  high  and  narrow,  and, 
withal,  crooked  and  leaning,  which  seemed 
impossible  for  me  to  go  over  without  falling. 
But  when  I  came  to  try,  I  went  with  great  de- 
light ;  going  clear  above,  without  touching  any 
part,  having  only  a  staff  or  stick  in  my  hand 
until  I  got  over.  This  [dream]  gave  me  new 
strength  to  hope,  that  the  time  would  come 
wherein  I  should  arrive  at  the  desired  port." 

She  remarks  in  1754,  after  narrating  an- 
other removal  :  "  I  often  remembered  the 
Watch  Tower  from  whence  the  enemy  may 
be  discovered,  in  all  his  approaches,  and  by 
the  armour  of  Light  be  withstood  and  over- 
come. But,  oh  !  the  hardness  of  heart,  the 
dryness  and  barrenness  of  soul  that  did  for  a 
considerable  time  mightily  prevail,  insomuch 
that  I  was  ready  to  conclude,  [  should  enjoy 
no  more  refreshing  seasons;  but  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  da3's  must  be  spent  in  a  barren 
wilderness,  where  sorrow  and  distress  will 
compass  me  about  day  and  night.  Oh,  then, 
how  did  [  long  to  find  that  Fountain  that  was 
set  open  for  Jerusalem  to  wash  in  :  that  the 
manna  or  bread  from  heaven  might  be  receiv- 
ed fresh,  day  by  day  ;  for  I  had  learned  by 
long  experience,  that  [what]  was  gathered 
yesterday  would  not  serve  another  day  ;  that 
without  a  fresh  supply  theimmorlal  part  would 
languish,  as  a  branch  that  is  cut  off  from  the 
root.  At  one  time,  above  all  others,  this  cry 
ran  strongly  through  me,  '  If  I  may  not  live 


in  thy  presence,  let  me  not  live,  I  pray  thee, 
at  all !'  But  it  was  not  long  before  my  hard 
heart  was  in  some  measure  broken,  and  1  could 
rejoice  in  remembrance  of  that  passage  of 
Scripture  where  it  is  said,  the  wrestling  seed 
of  Jacob  shall  not  seek  his  face  in  vain." 

In  the  same  >ear,  referring  to  their  scatter- 
ed  family,  she  desires  "  that  they  might  live 
in  the  fear  and  dread  of  Him  whose  presence 
and  power  is  everywhere  ;  and  that  he  would 
be  pleased  to  preserve  them  from  the  power  of 
the  enemy  ;  that  they  and  I  may  so  live  as  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous  ;  and  not  wo 
only,  but  that  the  whole  house  of  Israel  mioht 
be  saved  I" 

In  1755  she  saw  two  of  her  brothers,  John 
and  Isaiah  Willis,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
eighteen  years. 

Reviewing  her  condition  this  year  she  is 
ready  to  say,—"  Who  is  like  unto'me?  whose 
stale  so  deplorable  to  the  eye  of  reason  as  mine 
for  these  22  years  and  upwards?  wherein  at 
times  the  exercises  of  my  mind  have  been  so 
great,  that  I  have  been  ready  to  say,  Why  is 
life  given  to  one  that  has  no  pleasure  therein, 
and  length  of  days  unto  the  bitter  in  soul? 
And  again.  Search  my  heart,  and  see  if  there 
be  iniquity  within  me,  and  take  it  away,  or 
cause  me  to  understand  wherein  I  have  erred. 
And  let  not  thine  hand  spare,  nor  thine  eye 
pity,  unlil  thou  hast  brought  forth  judgment 
unto  victory  ! — But,  at  other  limes,  when  the 
swelling  of  Jordan  was  a  little  over,  I  have 
been  desirous  to  acknowledge  the  many  mer- 
cies I  have  received,  even  in  my  lowest  estate, 
and  not  to  murmur  against  that  Hand  which 
has  hitherto  suflicienlly  provided  for  me,  ac- 
cording to  my  request  in  the  beginning  of  my 
confinement." 

Hannah  Seaman,  sister  of  Clemenis  Willis, 
died  the  23rd  of  Seventh  month,  175-5,  in  her 
44th  year,  leaving  five  children.  Clements 
not  having  seen  her  for  more  than  a  yeai-, 
was  carried  thither  on  the  28th  of  the  preced- 
ing month,  and  remained  with  her  five  days. 
"  During  which  period,"  shesays,"  the  banquet- 
ing house  was  several  times  in  my  mind  ;  for 
indeed  it  was  a  time  of  great  love  with  us.  But 
oh,  the  heart-piercing  sorrow  that  I  felt  [al] 
the  thoughls  of  her  poor  children  and  her  hus- 
band being  left!  But  it  was  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  see  in  what  a  still  quiet  frame  of  spirit 
she  lay,  and  so  fully  given  up,  she  several 
times  said,  unto  ihe  will  of  Him  who  knows 
best  what  is  best  for  us  ;  but,  also  said,  it 
was  hard  to  give  up  all  ; — and  at  another  time 
observed,  She  dare  not  murmur."  "  After  a 
lime  of  stillness  she  said,  '  I  had  not  now  lain 
on  this  bed  of  languishing,  had  it  not  been  for 
my  disobedience,  as  I  believe  thou  art  sensible 
of;' — but  added,  '  I  believe  I  am  forgiven.' 
Then  I  [inquired]  of  her,  if  anything  was  on 
her  mind  that  caused  any  fear  of  death,  and 
she  answered  to  my  satisfaction.  Then  I 
would  have  encouraged  her  of  her  recovery, 
but  she  said,  '  Unless  the  Lord  will  undertake 
for  me,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recover.' 
And  a  little  while  after,  '  Lord,  in  mercy,  look 
upon  me  !'  Thus  she  continued  while  I  was 
with  her ;  and  at  parting  said,  '  We  know 
where  to  look  for  help !'  My  sister  lived 
twenty  days  after  I  parted  with   her  ;  and  I 
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iindcrslood  she  remained  wiili  her  mind  so  ta- 
ken ofl'  iVom  anything  ofthis  world,  thnl  though 
she  had  a  young  child,  yet,  she  seldom  thought 
of  it,  except  when  she  heard  it  mentioned. 
Her  sickness  was  about  14  months.  1  believe 
she  will  be  much  missed,  having  been  clerk  of 
the  women's  iVlonthly  Meeting  13  or  14 
years." 

First  month  13th,  17.56,  Clements  remarks: 
"  There  was  a  short  space  of  time  after  the 
death  of  my  sister  H.  S.,  wherein  my  weari- 
some bed  was  made  easy  to  me  ;  but  alas  I 
through  unwatchl'ulness,  the  enemy  soon  got 
advantage  over  mo  ;  and  for  a  time  persuaded 
me  that  the  door  of  mercy  was  forever  shut 
against  me  !  Oh,  then  many  distressing 
thoughts  took  possession  of  my  troubled  heart, 
and  my  punishment  appeared  greater  than  I 
could  bear;  for  my  wound  1  thought  was  in- 
curable; imlil  the  wine  and  oil  of  the  good 
Samaritan  caused  me  a  little  to  forget  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall,  which  1  had  still  in 
remembrance  ;  and  am  bowed  under  a  sense 
of  the  enemy's  being  limited  ;  which  in  a 
dream  it  appeared  to  me  he  was.  I  thought, 
in  my  dream,  I  saw  two  mastiff  black  dogs 
coming  violently,  in  order  to  tear  me  to  pieces 
for  my  wickedness.  [  expected  there  was  no 
relief,  and  thought  within  myself,  if  it  was  the 
will  of  Him  whose  power  was  over  all,  1  would 
be  still,  and  commit  my  cause  to  him.  The 
dogs  came  so  near  me  that  I  felt  their  teeth  ; 
and  then  I  perceived  they  were  chained,  and 
could  come  no  further.  They  stood  awhile 
still,  and  then  withdrew  to  whence  they  came. 
I  soon  awoke,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with 
thanksgiving  for  my  deliverance  from  the  De- 
stroyer. 

"  My  dear  sister  Amy  Hughes  came  to  see 
me,  whom  I  had  not  seen  in  above  17  years  ; 
and  she  gave  me  such  a  relation  of  her  exer- 
cises as  much  affected  my  mind  for  several 
days.  The  account  she  gave  of  my  father 
and  his  family,  was  very  agreeable  to  my 
mind;  especially  concerning  my  aged  father, 
whose  eternal  welfare  I  had  often  been  con- 
cerned for,  even  from  my  youth,  1  being  now 
in  the  47th  year  of  my  age." 


Chambers's  Cyclopedia. 

(Concluded  from  page  200.) 

In  continuing  his  remarks  on  George  Fox, 
the  editor  intimates  that  the  severity  with  which 
he  was  treated,  was  called  forth  by  his  inter- 
rupting at  times  the  public  worship,  and  by 
what  must  have  seemed  to  the  people,  the 
blasphemous  expressions  which  he  used.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  cruelties  inflicted 
upon  George  Fox  and  his  Friends,  was  on  ac- 
count of  their  refusal  to  pull  off  their  hats  and 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  — for  their  use  of 
the  plain  language,  and  their  addressing  peo- 
ple by  their  proper  names.  "Oh!  the  lage 
that  was  in  the  priests,  magistrates,  professors 
and  people  of  all  sorts  ;  hut  especially  in  priests 
and  professors;  for  though  thou  to  a  single 
person  was  according  to  their  accidence  and 
grammar  rules,  and  according  to  the  Bible, 
vet  thev  could  not  bear  to  hear  it ;  and  because 


1  could  not  put  off  my  hat  to  them,  it  set  them 
all  in  a  rage  !"  It  was  the  closeness  of  the 
doctrine  he  preached,  and  not  his  coming  into 
their  places  of  worship  and  speaking,  that  en- 
raged the  high  professors;  for  the  manners  of 
the  ago  allowed  ofthis  freedom,  and  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  strangers  to  be  invited  to 
speak  if  they  had  anything  upon  their  minds. 
Robert  Chambers  states  that  George  Fox  in 
conformity  with  his  high  pretensions,  not  only 
acted  as  a  prophet,  but  assumed  the  power  of 
working  miracles,  and  mentions  these  things 
as  proofs  of  his  being  a  mere  enthusiast. 
Whoever  will  carefully  I'ead  those  passages  in 
his  journal  here  alluded  to,  will  find  that  there 
is  no  assumption  about  them,  but  that  what  is 
there  said,  is  said  modestly,  incidentally,  and 
without  parade.  The  facts  stated  are  more- 
over confirmed  by  independent  witnesses  in 
other  books.  George  Fox  derived  no  part  of 
the  authority  which  ho  exerted  in  the  Society 
from  any  supposed  power  of  working  mira- 
cles, but  from  the  wonderful  clearness  and 
depth  of  his  spirit,  his  innocent  life,  and  un- 
wearied and  undaunted  services  for  God. 

"  The  true  character  of  George  Fox,"  says 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  Philadelphia,  in 
their  reply  to  Mosheim  in  1709,  "  has  been 
drawn  by  men  of  the  first  respectability,  and 
the  fullest  information ;  men  who  were  con- 
versant with  him  from  his  youth  to  his  close  ; 
and  a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  authentic  testi- 
monies can  be  produced  to  prove  that  he  was 
a  pious,  sober,  solid  and  exemplary  man,  and 
no  fanatic,  eminently  qualified  for  the  work 
he  was  raised  up  to  promote." 

As  regards  George  Fox's  belief  in  the  reali- 
ty of  witchcraft,  it  was  the  common  belief  of 
the  age — a  belief  which  he  shared  with  Chief 
Justice  Hale,  and  with  some  of  the  wisest  and 
best  men  of  the  Reformation.  Whether  right 
or  wrong,  we  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
he  would  never  have  burned,  nor  hanged,  nor 
banished  men  for  the  crime.  The  reality  of 
the  possession  or  influence  of  evil  spirits,  can 
scarcely  be  questioned  by  a  believer  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  there  occur  at  times, 
oven  in  our  day,  instances  in  which  such  a 
possession  seems  to  be  the  only  rational  expla- 
nation of  the  conduct.  We  may  go  as  much 
too  far  on  one  side  in  this  unbelieving  age,  as 
our  ancestors  did  on  the  other,  in  an  age  which 
had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  super- 
stition. 

In  his  account  of  Robert  Barclay,  the  edi- 
tor quotes  the  following  passage  Irom  Mos- 
heim's  Ecclesiastical  History  : 

"  '  This  ingenious  man,'  says  Mosheim, 
'  appeared  as  a  patron  and  defender  of  Qua- 
kerism, and  not  as  a  professed  teacher  or  ex- 
positor of  its  various  doctrines  ;  and  he  inter- 
preted and  modified  the  opinions  of  this  sect 
after  the  manner  of  a  champion  or  advocate, 
who  undertakes  the  deti'nce  of  an  odious  cause. 
How,  then,  does  he  go  to  work  ?  In  the  first 
place,  he  observes  an  entire  silence  in  relation 
to  those  fimdamcntal  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty, concerning  which  it  is  of  great  consequence 
to  know  the  real  opinions  of  the  Quakers  ;  and 
thus  he  exhibits  a  system  of  theology  that  is 
evidently  lame  and    imperfect.     For   it  is  the 


of  a  prudent  apoiogi; 


I  pass  over  in  silence  points  that  are  scarcely 
susceptible  of  a  plausible  defence,  and  to  en- 
large upon  those  only  which  the  powers  of 
genius  and  eloquence  may  be  able  to  embel- 
lish and  exhibit  in  an  advantageous  point  of 
view.  It  is  observable,  in  the  second  place, 
that  Barclay  touches  in  a  slight,  superficial, 
and  hasty  manner,  some  tenets,  which,  when 
amply  explained,  had  exposed  the  Quakers  to 
severe  censure;  and  in  this  he  discovers  plain- 
ly the  weakness  of  his  cause.  Lastly,  to 
omit  many  other  observations  that  might  be 
made  here,  this  writer  employs  the  greatest 
dexterity  and  art  in  softening-  and  modifying 
those  invidious  doctrines  which  he  cannot  con- 
ceal, and  dare  not  disavow;  for  which  purpose 
he  carefully  avoids  all  those  phrases  and 
terms  that  are  made  use  of  by  the  Quakers, 
and  are  peculiar  to  their  sect,  and  expresses 
their  tenets  in  ordinary  language,  in  terms  of 
a  vague  and  indefinite  nature,  and  in  a  style 
that  casts  a  sort  of  mask  over  their  natural 
aspect.  At  this  rate,  the  most  enormous  errors 
may  be  held  with  impunity  ;  for  there  is  no 
doctrine  however  absurd,  to  which  a  plausible 
air  may  not  be  given  by  following  the  insidi- 
ous method  of  Barclay  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  even  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza  was,  with  a 
like  artifice,  dressed  out  and  disguised  by 
some  of  his  disciples.  The  other  writers  of 
this  sect  have  declared  their  sentiments  with 
more  freedom,  perspicuity,  and  candour,  par- 
ticularly the  famous  William  Penn  and  George 
Whitehead,  whose  writings  deserve  an  atten- 
tive perusal  preferably  to  all  the  other  produc- 
tions of  that  community.'  "* 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  gross  a  mis- 
representation could  have  been  admitted  into 
the  pages  of  so  candid  and  intelligent  a  writer 
as  Robert  Chambers.  Mosheim  himself  must 
have  received  his  first  impressions  of  Friends 
from  the  distorted  caricatures  of  their  deriders, 
and  finding  nothing  of  all  this  in  Barclay,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion,  not  that  the  caricatures 
were  not  true  to  nature,  but  that  it  was  Bar- 
clay who  distorted.  Now  the  Apology  has 
ever  been  regarded  throughout  the  Society  as 
the  book  which,  above  all  others,  gives  a  lull, 
fair,  and  clear  account  of  its  doctrines  and 
principles.  I  know  of  no  point  of  any  impor- 
tance which  is  not  there  treated  of,  and  which 
does  not  there  occupy  the  relative  position 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Society,  belongs 
to  it.  He  is  not  silent  upon  any  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  Christianity,  nor  are  there 
any  doctrines  held  by  us  which  he  dared  not 
disavow,  yet  employed  the  greatest  art  and 
dexterity  in  soAening  and  modifying.  All 
these  assertions  of  Mosheim,  are  gratuitous 
and  unfounded  ;  and  we  regret  that  by  being 
admitted  into  a  work  so  extensively  circulated 
as  the  CyclopiEdia,  they  should  be  again  re- 
vived, to  excite  in  the  minds  of  strangers  to 
our  history  nnd  doctrines,  prejudices,  which 
the  Society  has  lived  down,  wherever  it  has 
been  known  and  understood. 


Moslicim's   Ecclcsiaslical   History.     Cent,   xvii., 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

Isaac  Zane's  journal  continues: 
"  IStli.  The  Indians  spent  the  morning  in 
forming  the  messages  to  the  said  warriors, 
and  when  they  had  agreed  thereon,  they  ad- 
vised us  to  deliver  it  in  the  following  words, 
viz.  : 

"  '  Come  brother,  listen  to  me,  the  Govern- 
or at  Philadelphia.  Listen  to  me  brother. 
Early  one  morning  I  saw  one  of  my  brothers 
from  Quealeusink, — the  sight  of  him  caused 
me  to  think  and  conclude  his  coming  to  Phi- 
ladelphia was  on  account  of  some  particular 
business, — and  on  inquiry  I  found  by  the 
speeches  he  brought  me,  that  my  brother  was 
in  much  sorrow,  and  weeping.  This  caused 
much  trouble  and  mourning  on  my  part. 

"  '  When  I  saw  my  Quealeusink  brother 
about  to  return  home  I  determined  to  send  my 
messengers  Isaac  Zane  and  Isaac  Green  leaf, 
to  mourn  with  my  brother  ;  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  coming  to  Wyoming,  and  of  your  see- 
ing them  at  this  lime. 

"  A  string. 

"  '  Now  brother  listen  to  me  :  I  am  pleased 
that  my  brother  from  Quealeusink  informed  me  | 
of  your  sorrow  and  weeping,  as  it  gave  me  i 
an  opportunity  of  sympathizing  with  you,  and  | 
[of  sending]  my  messengers  to  condole  with 
you.  It  makes  me  glad  when  I  think  of  our 
grandfathers  and  their  practice,  in  opening 
their  hearts  to  each  other.  For  by  opening 
their  hearts  to  each  other  freely,  they  lived  in 
true  love  and  harmony  together. 

"  A  black  belt  of  7  rows. 

"  '  Come  brother  listen  to  me  :  Now  brother 
this  is  the  way  one  brother  serves  another. 
Now  brother  I  will  clap  my  hands  to  your 
eyes,  because  the  tears  are  always  filling  up 
your  eyes.  I  wipe  [them  away]  that  you  may 
see  me  clear  and  plain,  and  believe  me  to  be 
your  brother  in  Philadelphia. 

"  '  Come  brother,  listen  to  me :  It  is  always 
the  case  when  sorrow  fills  our  hearts,  they  are 
not  right,  being  all  on  one  side.  Now  bro- 
ther, I  will  clap  my  hands  to  your  heart,  and 
set  it  upright,  that  it  may  stand  as  it  formerly 
did. 

"  '  Come  brother,  since  I  clapt  my  hand  to 
your  heart  I  hope  it  will  be  quiet  and  still,  and 
remain  as  it  used  to  be,  that  so  you  may  hear 
what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and  have  feeling  in 
your  heart. 

"  A  white  belt  of  eight  rows. 

"  '  Come  now  listen  to  me,  brother  :  I  will 
put  my  hand  lo  your  sorrow  and  weeping,  and 
will  wrap  up  that  sorrnw  and  will  dig  a  hole 
and  bury  it  in  good  black  earth,  so  that  it  may 
never  appear  any  more.  Now  brother  after 
what  is  done  your  heart  may  remain  quiet  and 
contented,  and  never  more  think  of  your  past 
sorrow  and  aftiictioii.' 

"  A  belt  of  9  rows." 

The  journal  narrates  that  after  receiving 
this  from  Tongocone,  they  went  forward  on 
their  journey,  till  lliey  came  to  a  collection  of 
Indian  cabins  on  the  plains  of  Wyoming  about 
two  miles  from  the   town  where  Tedyuscong 


resided.  Here  they  stopped  whilst  the  Indians 
inquired  of  those  living  there,  whether  the 
Mi]ncy  warriors  were  sober,  and  what  was 
their  present  tenjper  of  mind.  They  learned 
that  they  were  sober  and  waiting  for  the  mes- 
sengers from  the  Governor.  They  were  also 
informed  that  Papoonung  had  been  so  severely 
wounded  by  an  Indian  whom  he  had  reproved 
for  his  wickedness,  that  his  life  svas  in  danger, 
and  in  short  that  it  was  not  thought  he  could 
recover.  Some  of  the  Indians  who  did  not 
like  his  doctrine  had  often  threatened  his  life, 
because  a  few  of  their  young  relations  and 
people,  inclined  to  follow  him  and  live  in  his 
town.  Isaac  Zane  says,  "  At  Ibis  sorrowful 
account  some  of  (he  Indians  wept,  and  all  the 
rest  were  very  sad.  The  ne.\t  day  one  of 
them  in  conversation  with  me  about  him  said, 
he  apprehended  that  now  their  minister  was 
dead,  they  should  be  scattered,  and  come  to 
nothing.  On  recollection,  he  added,  he  hoped 
that  He  who  had  raised  up  Papoonung  and 
made  him  an  instrument  of  good  to  them, 
would  still  be  mindful  of  them  and  point  out 
some  means  for  their  preservation.* 

"  Thence  we  went  forward  to  the  town,  and 
on  visiting  and  shaking  hands  with  the  [Mun- 
cy]  warriors,  our  Quealeusink  Friends  were 
overjoyed  to  see  those  men  in  a  friendly  dis- 
position of  mind,  so  different  from  what  they 
were  when  first  they  came  ;  for  then  they  were 
as  furious  as  a  bear  robbed  of  her  young." 

•  By  the  minutes  of  the  Friendly  Association,  it 
appears  that  Isaac  Zane  on  behalf  of  that  body,  paid 
for  a  messenger  sent  ailer  a  physician,  and  the  phy- 
sician's bill  in  attending  Papoonung,  until  his  reco- 
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THIRD  MONTH  IS,  1848. 


At  the  late  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting;,  their  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  were  directed  to  prepare  a  testimony 
against  the  unsound  doctrines  contained  in  some  writ- 
ings recently  put  forth  by  members.  We  learn,  that 
at  a  recent  session  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  be- 
ing the  first  held  since  the  Y.  M.,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  it;  and  after  an  opportunity  for  the 
full  expression  of  the  judgment  of  its  members,  it  was 
concluded  to  adopt  "  An  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doc- 
trines of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,"  issued  by 
Philadelphia  Y.  M.,  as  the  testimony  of  that  body. 


We  may  now  announce  to  our  readers,  po- 
sitively, the  ratification  (somewhat  tnodified) 
of  the  treaty  with  Me.xico,  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  final  question  was  taken  on  the 
10th  instant,  and  decided,  according  lo  the 
statement  from  which  we  quote,  in  favour  of 
ratification  by  a  vote  of  37  to  16.  In  addition 
we  subjoin  a  short  par<igra[)h,  dated  Washing- 
ton, March  12  : 

"The  President  has  approved  of  the  treaty 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  at  the  Cabinet 
Council  held  yesterday,  it  was  ordered  to  be 
despatched  to  Mexico  forthwith." 

From  another  paper: — "  Various  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  ;  but  it  is  hoped  ;md  be- 
lieved, that   they  will  be  promptly  sai^.ctioned 


by  the  Mexicans,  and  that  ihe  amcable  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  will  be  fully 
restored." 

The  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Contributors 
to  the  Asylum  (Friends')  for  the  Relief  of  Per- 
sons Deprived  of  the  Use  of  their  Reason," 
was  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Fourlh-day,  the 
15ih   iiist.,  at  Mulberry  sti-eet   meeting-house. 

The  minutes  of  the  Managers  and  their  An- 
nual Report,  as  also  the  joint  report  of  the 
attending  and  resident  Physicians  were  read, 
comprising  much  interesting  matter  relating  to 
the  Institution. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers  appoint- 
ed for  the  ensuing  year  :  — 

Clerk. — Samuel  Mason. 

Treasurer. — Isaiah  Hacker. 

3lanagers. — Isaiah  Hacker,  William  Hilles, 
George  R.  Smith,  George  G.  Williams,  Sam- 
uel Bettle,  Jr.,  John  Elliott,  James  R.  Greeves, 
Joseph  Scattergood,  Charles  Ellis,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  Josiah  Dawson,  Benjamin  H.  War- 
der, \\'illiam  Kinsey,  William  Bettle,  James 
Thorp,  Horatio  C.  VVood,  John  C.  Allen,  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  Benjamin  Davis,  John  Carter. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  Stanton,  agent,  Barnesville,  O., 

from  Joseph  Stanton,  §2,  vol.  21  ;   Edwin  Wilson,  S3, 

to  52,  vol.  20;  and  from  Joseph  Hall,  .SI,  to  40,  vol. 

Select   School. 

An  assistant  teacher  is  wanted  in  Friends' 
Select  School  for  Girls  in  this  city. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Benjamin  Al- 
bertson.  No.  4-5  N.  Sixth  street;  Rebecca 
Allen,  iVo.  146  Pine  street;  Lydia  Starr,  No. 
6.5  Marshall  street. 

Wliiteland  Boarding- School  for  Girls. 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  re-open  hi.s 
school,  onjhe  second  Second-day  in  the  Fifth 
month  ne.\t.  The  number  of  hoarders  will  be 
limited  to  9  ;  and  of  day-scholars  to  5.  Early 
application  is  desired  of  those  who  wish  to  send, 
to  whom  the  studies,  terms,  &c.,  will  be  made 
known  by  circular. 

Yardley  Warner. 
Warren  Tavern  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

First  month,  1848. 

WANTED 

A  lad  about  15  years  of  age,  in  a  wholesale 
and  Retail  Dry-Goods  Store.  One  who  re- 
sides with  his  parents  would  be  preferred. 
Inquire  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 

WANTED 
A  lad  of  1.5  or  16  years  of  age,  in  a  Retail 
Cloth  Store.  A  knowledge  of  the  business 
will  be  considered  as  a  sulTicient  compensation 
for  the  first  year  or  two.  Apply  at  No.  14 
South  Second  street. 

A  Friend  who  resides  within  the  limits  of 
Philadelphia  Monthly  JMeeting,  would  be  glad 
to  accommodate  a  few  boarders.  Apply  at 
No.  39  North  Fifth  street. 
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WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the   Select  School 
for  Boys.     Application  to  be  made  to 


Thomas  Kimber, 

No.  50  North  Fourth  street. 
LiTv'DZEY  Nicholson, 

No.  2-1  South  Twelfth  street. 


Died,  near  Plainficid,  New  Jersey,  on  the  17th  of 
First  uionth,  18'4S,  Christiana  C.  Vail,  widow  of 
William  Vail,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age ;  a  valued 
member  of  Rahway  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting. 
la  recording  the  death  of  this  beloved  Friend,  it  is 
believed  the  following  memorandum  found  among 
lier  papers  after  her  decease,  will  clearly  manifest  her 
upright  walk  through  life,  and  her  unwavering  faith 
in  the  promise,  that  "  They  who  seek  shall  find." 
Waiting  and  believing  the  right  thing  would  be  shown 
her,  how  beautifully  striking  were  faith  and  trust  ex- 
emplified ;  and  it  is  believed  the  same  trust  and  con- 
fidence  were  her  never  failing  support,  not  only 
through  life  and  during  long  continued  weakness, 
but  were  with  her  to  the  end,  enabling  her  calmly 
and  quietly  to  wait  tlie  summons  to  depart. 
Memorandum. 

Having  inherited  by  law  a  share  of  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  a  coloured  man  named  Coesar,  owned 
by  my  father,*  and  sold  after  his  death,  I  being  between 
nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  was  shown  very  plainly 
that  it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  make  use  of  said 
money  as  my  own  property,  but  I  must  take  care  of 
it  until  I  could  see  what  was  right  for  me  to  do  with 
it;  which  time  was  lengthened  out  until  the  year 
1841.  Then  f  believed  I  saw  what  was  right  to  do 
with  it,  which  was  as  follows:  Principal  and  interest 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars 
sLxty  cents,  part  of  the  time  at  7  per  cent.,  part  at  6 
per  cent.  In  the  first  place  I  sent  S60  to  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  care  of  Coloured  Orphans,  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  620  to  the  Mendians,  to  assist  in  carrying  them 
home  to  Africa  ;  S40  more  to  Philadelphia,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  first  mentioned.  Divided  the  rest, 
813.60,  between  two  coloured  families  that  were  nee- 
dy.    I  now  feel  great  relief. 

Christiana  C.  Vail. 

,  on  the  9th  ult.,  at  her  residence,  Muncy,  Ly- 
coming county,  Penna.,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age, 
Mercy  Ellis,  long  a  well-known  and  much  loved 
minister  and  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  iMeeting. 

She  submitted  in  early  life  to  t!ie  humbling  visita- 
tions of  l.livine  tirace,  and  having  chosen  the  Lord 
Jesus  for  her  portion,  was  strengthened,  through  her 
subsequent  course,  to  follow  him  in  the  regeneration, 
and  to  dedicate  the  prime  of  her  days,  and  the  vigour 
of  her  mental  and  physical  powers,  to  his  blessed 
cause  and  service.  Under  the  sanctifying  operations 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  was  prepared  to  show  forth  in 
her  watchful  demeanour  and  converse,  those  graces 
which  adorn  the  Christian  character,  and  was  made 
a  bright  example  of  meekness  and  humility  as  well 
as  of  that  divine  charity  which  snffereth  long  and  is 
kind,  which  seekcth  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  pro- 
voked, and  thinketh  no  evil ;  and  which  while  it  glows 
with  especial  warmth  toward  the  household  of  failh, 
embraces  within  its  expansive  influence  the  whole 
family  of  man.  She  was  liberal  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  a  tender  sympathizer  with  the  afflicted, 
whether  in  body  or  mind ;  and  exercised  a  generous 
hospitality,  which,  without  any  display,  bade  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  weary  traveller,  and  made  him  feel  at 
ease  under  her  friendly  roof.  In  the  inscrutable  wis- 
dom of  her  Heavenly  Father,  she  had  largely  to  par- 
take of  the  cup  of  attliction ;  and  it  was  instructive  to 
see  with  what  patient  resignation  and  quiet  composure 
she  drank  the  bilter  draughts,  without  a  murnmr,  or 
in  the  l-;ist  ip,.-iir.nin'„'  |ii.-  r.ptii"'!.-  of  \ui  dispensa- 
tions.      'I'l'      )i     <""■'    M      Mil'     :i.i'!     .1:'  '  Mulri.'SS    of  llCr 

dispijsilii".,  I     ••.  '       ''  ■'     ' '      ■    ''  ■  •    .  •"'  '  I'lined  to  an 
uncoiiini..ii  -  .\  •    1 1I'  -.   I    !■'•■' i.irit,  made 
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ilerexl  in  young  pe 
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I  Having  passed  through  various  preparatory  exer- 
cises and  baptisms,  to  qualify  her  for  the  important 
service,  she  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos- 
pel, in  the  exercise  of  which  it  was  her  concern  to 
wait  for  the  descending  of  the  power  from  on  high 
which  prepares  the  creature  to  stand  like  a  trumpet, 
through  which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  people.  She 
was  a  diligent  labourer  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
sufliering  nothing  to  prevent  her  from  obeying  the 
Divine  call  to  religious  service  abroad,  even  when  the 
sacrifice  seemed  great ;  and  after  she  had  past  her 
"i  year,  was  engaged  in  a  visit  to  the  families  of  her 
n"  Monthly  Meeting,  which,  owing  to  their  great 
tance  from  each  other,  required  much  travelling, 
i  involved  a  large  share  of  bodily  fatigue.  After 
this  she  went  but  little  from  home,  but  was  at  times 
engaged  in  the  ministry  in  her  own  meeting,  with  a 
freshness  and  unction  which  evinced  her  greenness  in 
old  age,  and  her  continued  care  to  dwell  near  the  di- 
vine Fountain  whence  all  availing  ministry  proceeds. 
Her  spirit  seemed  to  be  much  gathered  from  all  visi- 
ble objects,  clothed  with  love  to  all,  and  patiently 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord  to 
call  her  away  from  the  trials  of  time ;  often  expressing 
her  belief  that  the  time  was  near,  and  intimating  that 
the  day's  work  was  accomplished,  and  that  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  die.  In  a  religious  opportunity 
in  the  family,  a  Friend  expres.sed  the  belief  that  the 
happy  period  of  her  release  was  at  hand;  in  allusion 
to  which  she  afterwards  remarked,  that  it  was  indeed 
to  her,  as  good  news  from  a  far  country,  and  that 
through  the  mercy  of  her  God  and  Saviour,  her  end 
would"  be  peace,  "it  was  her  humble  petition,  that,  if 
consistent  with  the  Divine  will,  she  might  be  permit- 
ted to  put  off  mortality  without  much  suffering,  and 
her  prayer  was  mercifully  granted,  being  almost  en- 
tirely exempt  from  pain  in  her  last  illness,  which  was 
but  about  36  hours.  During  this  brief  period,  her 
mind  was  clear  and  collected,  centred  in  quiet  depen- 
dence upon  the  Lord,  in  the  blessed  assurance  that 
her  sins  were  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and 
a  mansion  prepared  for  her  in  his  everlasting  king- 
dom. She  desired  the  family  to  be  called  in  that  they 
might  see  her  end,  which  was,  emphatically,  peace; 
and  gently  passed  from  the  trials  of  time  to  the  joys 
of  eternity,  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner,  " 
shock  of  corn  eonieth  in  in  its  season." 

,  at  Sadsbury,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  the  10th  of 

Second  month,  1848,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  Re- 
becca M.,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Asenath  Ann  Coop- 
er. This  dear  child  in  early  life  manifested  a  guard- 
ed deportment  over  all  her  actions.  Though  of  a  de- 
licate frame,  her  general  health  was  pretty  good  until 
tlie  winter  of  1846,  when  she  was  attacked  with  infla- 
mation  of  the  lungs.  By  the  assistance  of  medical 
advice  she  partially  recovered,  and  was  able  to  ride 
out  and  attend  meetings,  until  the  winter  of  1847, 
when  symptoms  of  a  more  alarming  character  pre- 
sented ;  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  be  con. 
fined  to  her  chamber,  when  a  gradual  decline  of 
.strength  and  bodily  powers  was  evidently  increasing 
daily.  During  her  illness,  she  uttered  many  expres 
sions  which  evinced  much  calmness  and  resignation 
of  mind,  and  said,  "  She  had  no  desire  to  get  well, 
The  world  presented  nothing  so  dear  to  her,  bnt  that 
she  could  give  up  all  freely."  In  a  letter  to  a  Friend, 
written  two  months  previous  to  her  confinement,  tin 
following  language  occurs  : — "  I  have  now  been  near 
ly  two  years  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and  have  had 
no  suifurings— though  many  times  I  feel  very  m 
able-^which  I  consider  a  great  blessing  bestowed  upon 
such  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  as  I  feel  myself  to  be 
of  times;  but  our  Saviour  says  in  his  sermon  on  the 
Mount, '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit  for  theirs  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;'  which  I  think  a  comforting 
passage.  I  do  not  think  my  time  here  can  be  very 
long ;  but  long  or  short,  however  it  may  be,  I  hope  I 
may  be  prepared  to  enter  that  rest  prepared  for  the 
lightcons.  I  feel  at  times  very  comfortable;  but  I 
desire  that  a  fuller  assurance  of  peace  may  be  grant- 
ed me,  before  I  leave  this  world.  Oh  I  that  my  pat! 
ence  may  hold  out  to  the  end !"  On  her  mother  say 
ing  that  she  felt  very  near  to  her,  Rebecca  replied, 
"Yes  mother,  thee  feels  very  near  to  ine ;  but  they 
that  love  fiither  or  mother,  or  any  thing  more  than 
me,  are  not  worthy  of  me."  At  another  time  she  said 
to  her  mother,  referring  to  her  kindness,  "  I  do  not 
know   how    to  be  thankful  enough   to  thee."     To  a 


cousin  she  remarked,  that  she  too  had  been  brought 
ry  low  once,  and  knew  not  how  soon  it  might  be  so 
again ;  adding,  "  We  have  lived  as  sisters  on  earth, 
and  let  it  be  so  in  heaven." — About  ten  days  before 
her  departure,  she  had  great  bodily  suffering,  which 
she  bore  with  much  patience  and  Christian  fortitude. 
■  le  she  was  heard  to  say,  "Lord,  please  to 
give  rae  a  little  ease." — "  I  am  a  poor  unworthy  crea- 
ture.  I  can  do  nothing  of  myself."  And  at  anotiier, 
"Holy  Father,  take  me  to  thyself,  this  night,  if  con- 
sistent,— and  if  not,  enable  me  to  wait  patiently  thy 
time."  Addressing  her  father  who  was  sympathiz- 
ing  with  her  sufferings,  she  asked,  if  he  had  not  given 
her  up  ?  and  then  added,  "  Remember  me,— we  must 
all  come  to  this  !  I  hope  we  shall  all  meet  in  hea- 
ven." On  the  night  previous  to  her  death  she  had  all 
the  family  called  up,  and  had  something  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  individually,  and  afterwards  bade  thera 
all  afTectionately  farewell. — On  the  following  day, 
some  of  the  neighbours  calling  to  see  her,  she  said, 
"  I  am  almost  gone ;  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  come 
and  see  me."  She  retained  her  senses  till  near  the 
last ;  when  after  lying  about  5  hours  in  an  easy  posi- 
tion,  she  gently  passed  away,  leaving  to  her  friends 
the  comfortable  assurance,  that  their  loss  is  her  eter- 
nal gain. 

,  on  the  17th  ult.,  of  a  short  but  severe  illness, 

at  the  residence  of  her  uncle,  George  B.  Allen,  in 
Marple,  Delaware  co..  Pa.,  Margaretta  E.  Thatch- 
er, aged  29  years.  Early  in  her  illness,  this  dear 
young  woman  became  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
her  time  would  be  short,  and  was  earnestly  concern- 
ed to  know  a  preparation  for  the  solemn  change ;  and 
after  a  season  of  conflict,  in  which  she  was  much  en- 
gaged in  supplication,  she  was  favoured  to  experience 
a  comfortable  state  of  mind,  expressing  her  belief  that 
the  work  was  done.  Her  bereaved  relatives  have  the 
consoling  hope,  that  through  redeeming  love  and 
mercy,  she  was  prepared  for  an  admittance  into  the 
kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 

,  on  the  23rd  of  Second  month  last,  Sarah  O. 

Decel,  wife  of  Abner  Deuel,  and  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Comfort  Upton,  of  Stanford,  Duchess  county,  N. 
Y.,  in  the  56th  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  and  elder 
of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  ;  one  who 
was  firmly  established  in  the  ancient  doctrines  of 
Friends,  and  faithful  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  through 
all  the  difficulties  which  have  lately  assailed  the  So- 
ciety.  Her  loss  in  her  family,  neiglibourhood,  and 
the  Society,  are  extensively  felt,  her  deportment  being 
such  as  caused  her  to  be  beloved  by  all  who  had  an 
acquaintance  with  her;  and  now  being  removed  from 
works  to  rewards,  she  has  left  with  us  the  consoling 
assurance  that  she  has  entered  into  tlie  joy  of  her 

,  on  the  23d  of  Second  month  last,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  son-in-law  Daniel  Tallman,  Hannah 
Clayton,  relict  of  the  late  Jacob  Clayton,  in  the  89th 
year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Muncy  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. 

,  on   the   2Gth   of  Second   month,  1848,  Ann 

Forsythe,  wife  of  James  Forsvthe,  a  member  and  el- 
der of  Birmingham  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting, 
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age.- 
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years  in  declining  health,  and  frequently  prevented 
from  attending  meeting,  yet  she  felt  it  a  privilege  to 
be  permitted  to  assemble  with  her  Friends  for  the 
purpose  of  Divine  worship.  About  two  weeks  before 
her  death,  she  had  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  and  was  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  she  would  not  recover. 
She  felt  and  expressed,  that  "  It  is  an  awful  thing  to 
die ;  but  I  can  say, '  Thy  will  be  done  ;'  it  is  the  honest 
language  of  my  heart,"  She  was  much  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  was  strengthened  to 
impart  suitable  counsel  to  such  as  were  with  her.  Of 
her  it  may  be  truly  said,  she  "  being  dead  yet  speak- 
eth." 

,  at  his  residence,  in  this  city,  on  the  morning 

of  the  28th  ult.,  Jesse  Thomson,  a  member  of  the 
Northern  District  Montlily  Meeting,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

(Concluded  from  page  202.) 

Russell's  success  in  finding  the  Cond.imi 
and  a  good  pasturage,  induced  hirn  to  undertake 
a  similar  e.xcutsion  in  search  of  another  river,  j 
accounts  of  whose  existence  and  posilion  he  i 
derived  from  one  of  the  recovered  convicts;! 
and  this  effort  was  likewise  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  found  a  noble  river,  which  he  trttced  j 
through  its  windings  for,300  iniles,  ofabout 
180  miles  in  a  straight  line.-  He  was  unabia 
to  follow  it  to  t'>e  sea,  bi>t  judged  from  its  di. 
rection  that  it  entered  the  ocean  in  24'^  30' 
south  latitude,  a  spot  on  the  eastern  coast 
where  the  mouth  of  a  river  named  the  Boyne  [ 
has  been  noticed  by  navigators  and  entered  j 
upon  the  charts.  He  found  also  in  parts  of  i 
its  extensive  valley  fertile  lands  very  templing 
to  the  settler.  But  to  reach  these  he  was  j 
obliged  to  traverse  wide  tracts  of  the  most 
dreary  character.  "  Day  after  day,"  he  says, 
"we  went  on,  forced  generally  to  lead  our  j 
horses  through  a  country,  of  whose  gloom  and 
horror  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  j 
you  an  adequate  idea."  A  whole  month  was  ; 
occupied  in  passing  through  this  repulsive  re- 
gion ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  travelling,  have  had  an  extent  of 
less  than  600  milns.  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, the  course  oftheir  route.  The  contention 
of  the  elements  was  also  to  be  encountered. 
For  a  considerable  lime,  "  every  night,  as  soon 
as  the  sun  went  down,  there  came  on  a  most 
violent  thunder-storm."  It  was  the  mid-sum- 
mer of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  the  rains 
were  most  abundant.  "On  awaking  one 
morning,"  snys  Russell,  "  I  found  myself  in  a 
pool  of  water,  cold  and  cramped,  for  we  could 
keep  no  fire  alrght  through  the  night  ;  and  my 
only  resource  was  to  walk  about  till  sunrise. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  awful  thtuider-slorms, 
or  rather  hurricanes.  The  lightning,  thunder, 
wind,  and  rain,  were  incessant:  the  thunder 
the  loudest  I  had  ever  heard,  and  the  lightning 
the  most  vivid  imaginable.     Our   hats   were 


blown  over  the  tiees,  and  the  rain  fell  so  hea- 
vily on  my  uncovered  head  as  to  he  hardly 
bearable."  This,  it  munt  be  remembered,  is 
the  language  of.  a  native  of  England,  where 
thunder-storms  are  not  very  violent.  He  was 
howeve'r,  in  the  end,  repaid  for  his  sufferings. 
The  d-jscrt  passed,  •' iht;  wliolc  chnractcT  of 
the  country  alters  :  the  traveller'comes  upon 
a  fine  country  thickly  timbered,  and  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  grass  ;  the  ridges  are 
chiefly  granite.  There  is  very  little,  indeed 
no  standing  wal^  for  the  first  12  miles  ;  four 
miles  further  on  is  Hungry  Flat,  so  called 
from  our  suffering  from  hunger  whilst  there. 
Here  we  found  a  chain  of  ponds  running  W., 
which  supplied  IIS  with  water.  At  the  end  of 
this  valley  we  with  difficulty  fought  our  way 
through  a  scrubby  pass,  on  clearing  which  we 
burst  upon  a  fine  open  forest  glade  with  a  rich 
dark  soil.  A  stream  from  the  groat  range 
runs  through  it  into  the  interior."  The  great 
range  is  the  mountain  chain  which  extends 
along  parallel  to  the  eastern  coast.  "  We  now 
determined  to  cross  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
range ;  this  we  did;  and  havin»  descended 
about  4  miles  from  the  summit,  say  200  feet, 
we  Ciwne  upon  a  creek,  which  we  "followed  ;*it 
zig^a^ged  a  good  deal,  but  its  lay  was  decid- 
edly northerly,  becoming  largT  nvnry  irt-.le. 
We  thought  we  had  got  on  one  ofWie  main 
branches  of  our  wished-for  river,  the  Boyne, 
and  so  it  proved  to  be.  The  bed  of  this  river, 
near  its  source,  lies  in  a  valley  elevated  above 
the  sea,  I  dare  say,  1500  feet.  Its  bed  is  here 
sandy,  with  much  of  the  tea-tree  growing  in 
and  about  it.  On  our  first  day's  journey  down 
the  river,  we  passed  over  some  lovely  coun- 
try ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  luxu- 
riant than  the  valleys.  The  foliage  of  all  the 
trees,  amongst  which  is  conspicuous  the  wide- 
spreading  apple-tree,  [which  is  only  an  apple- 
tree  in  name],  appears  fresher  and  brighter 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Australia  that  1  have 
been  in.  Droughts  we  found  were  unknown, 
the  soil  dark  and  rich,  the  grass  chiefly  oaten, 
which  is  the  most  fattening;  the  ridges  high, 
always  the  sign  of  good  sheep  ground  ;  they 
are  well  woodrd,  chiefly  with  the  broad-leaved 
iron-bark.  Here  is  also  found  some  bad  land 
consisting  of  sandy  ridges,  with  a  thin  and 
rank  grass.  The  honey-suckle,  forest  oak, 
dog-wood,  and  spotted  gum,  are  found  here — 
all  signs  of  a  bad  rotten  soil.  However,  the 
bad  country  is  very  little  compared  with  the 
good.  On  our  second  day's  journey  down, 
we  found  the  reaches  increasing  greatly  in 
length,  a  sure  mark  of  a  large  river — many 
streams  both  from  the  E.  and  W.,  emptying 
themselves  into  the  main  stream,  the  land  be- 
coming more  mountainous,  the  valleys  richer 
and  more  fertile. 

"  We  continued  our  journey  dov.'n,  keeping 


along  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river  for  about 
300  miles.  When  we  turned  back  it  was 
flowing  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  north  ; 
and,  to  judge  from  appearances,  we  were  not 
far  from  the  sea.  Though  the  Boyne  contains 
a  larger  body  of  water  than  any  river  I  know 
in  A L' >-:'., alia,  sfill,  for  the  gieuter  part  of  its 
course,  it  cannot  be  navigably,  as  it  flows  in 
many  parts  rapidly  over  rocky  beds.  The 
trees  growing  on  its  banks  are  the  wild  fig, 
(excellent  eating),  the  apple,  western  currajog, 
white  and  red  cedar,  chestnut,  and  llie  tea- 
tree;  also  the  passion  flower,  which  is  only 
found  on  eastern  waters.  Where  our  journey 
terminated  the  climate  is  too  warm  for  the 
growth  of  wool,  but  excellent  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  other  tvopical 
productions.  On  the  upper  part  there  is  an 
expanse  of  the  finest  country  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  also  for  the  cultivation  of  Europe- 
an productions.". 

The  narrator  gives  ji  dapjiorable  account  of 
the  natives  whose  country  he  crossed  on  this 
excursion.  He  tells  us,  that  lli.ey  are  "  trea- 
cherous, cruel,  and  great'lhieves  ;"  and,  more- 
over, that  the  Australians  in  general,  are,  "Hke 
the  brute,  incapable  of  forethought;"  and  he, 
very  consistently,  doubts,  "  whettier  they  will 
ever  he  brought  into  a  state  of  civilization." 
Yet,  at  the  time,  or  very  shorrly  afier,  he 
painted  this  dark  picture,  a  man,  of  a  diflcrcnt 
and  more  hopeful  faith,  was  repeating  with 
happy  effects,  upon  the  natives  of  the  region 
around  the  Darling  river,  the  noble  experiment 
of  William  Penn  upon  the  aborigines  of 
Pennsylvania — the  law  of  kindness  was  taking 
the  place  of  the  law  of  force. 

John  Edward  Eyre,  from  his  Station  at 
Moorunde,  wrote  to  Governor  Grey,  in  1844: 

"  VVith  respect  to  the  aborigines,  I  am  hap- 
py to  say  that  no  disturbances  whatever  have 
occurred  in  the  district  under  my  charge.  A 
few  trifling  petty  thefts  have  sometimes  taken 
place,  but  no  serious  offences  either  against 
the  persons  or  the  property  of  Europeans. 
Among  the  natives  themselves  I  have  some- 
times been  called  upon  to  afford  protection  or 
redress  to  the  helpless  or  the  injuied." 

This  state  of  things  was  brought  about  by 
the  judicious  adminisfrntion  of  loaves  and  fish- 
es in  lieu  of  bullets  and  steel — much  the  nioie 
Christian  and,  (if  selfish  men  will  count  no- 
thing but  the  cost),  much  the  cheaper  method 
of  quieting  the  natives  ;  as  William  Penn  long 
ago  preached  and  practised  before  the  world  ; 
ii'the  naughty  world  had  but  ears  to  hear  and 
eyes  to  see.  'The  staff  of  life  was  the  rod  and 
sceptre  of  John  Edward  Eyre's  little  govern- 
ment ;  how  potent  it  proved  his  own  word.9 
may  demonstrate. 

"  During  the  past  year  I  have  been  obliged 
to  make  some  considerable  deviation  from  my 
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change  was  rendered  necessary  in  consequence  i  laid  belbi-e  the  public,  by  the  Royal  Geogra- 
of  the  great  number  of  natives  that  assembled  I  phic  Society,  various  other  expeditions  into 
(from  300  to  400,  in  the  early  part  of  1843),  I  Australia  have  been  projected  and  accomplish 


ed,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  reached 
us.  "  Capt.  Stuart  has  proposed  to  traverse 
the  whole  island  from  S.  to  N.,  and  from  E. 
to  VV. ;  and  although  this  project  was  found 
impracticable  I'lom  its  magnitude,  the  govern- 
ment, anxious  to  profit  by  the  enterprising 


and  in  order  to  prevent  the  tribes  of  my  neigh' 
bourhood  from  visiting  Adelaide,  where  they 
were  very  troublesome  to  Europeans,  and 
greatly  interfered  with  the  Adelaide  natives. 

"  In  disregard,  however,  of  all  my  requests 
and  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  several  of  the 

tribes  still  persisted  in  deserting  their  own  dis-  rit  and  ability  of  the  captain,  authorized 
trict  and  crowding  into  town.  Upon  their  j  expedition  to  be  conducted  by  him,  to  explore 
return  again  to  the  Murray  it  became  neces-  the  country  as  far  as  the  mountain  chain 
sary  to  l^ilfil  the  threat  I  hail  held  out  to  them,  j  supposed  to  be  at  some  distance,  in  a  N.  VV. 
and  stop  that  monthly  issue  of  flour  which  direction,  from  the  Darling,  and  to  run  parallel 
hitherto    they    had    regularly    received.  .  .  .    wiih  that  river," 

During  the  ensuing  year,  it  will  be  better  to  |  The  goveinment  would  appear  to  have  en- 
present  it  only  to  the  more  distant  tribes  when  |  tered  more  fully  into  the  captain's  views,  sub- 
they  visit  us,  and  to  such  of  our  own  immedi- j  sequently ;  for  at  the  last  Australian  dates,  he 
ate  families  as  may  be  deserving  of  it  tor  their  |  was  actually  engaged  upon  his  grand  project 
good  conduct,  or  I'or  their  quietly  residiuii  in  of  crossing  the  island    from  S.  to  N.     As  ho 


their  own  district 

Having  given  the  Governor  an  account  of 
an  exploring  expedition  in  which  he  had  been 
engaged,  he  thus  comments  upon  the  effect  of 
this  policy  on  the  conduct  of  the  natives. 

"  His  Excellency  will  at  once  notice  the 
very  benelicial  influence  exercised  among  the 
natives  by  the  Government  establishment  at 
Mooninde,  and  which  extends  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  to  the  larthegt  point  we  reached, 
or  about  330  miles  distant  from  iVIoorunde  by 
our  line  of  route.  We  continually  met  with 
large  bodies  of  natives  along  our  whole  course, 
especially  on  the  Darling  ;  we  had  them  fre- 
quently encamped  close  to  us,  and  yet  never 
felt  it  necessary  to  keep  watch  at  night,  nor 
did  the  natives  annoy  or  liarrass  us  in  any 
way  ;  in  fact  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  us  to  pass  through  them  on  better  terms, 
or  in  a  more  friendly  manner." 

The  bounty  of  the  government  which  had 
operated  so  pleasantly,  was  not,  it  appears, 
confined  to  food. 

"  In  passing  up  the  river,  I  occasionally 
met  with  old  acquaintances,  and  sometimes 
with  one  or  two  individuals  who  had  even  been 
down  to  Moorunde ;  and  at  the  very  furthest 
point  reached,  I  heard  of  two  natives  having 
crossed  thence  from  Mount  Bryan,  after  re- 
ceiving blankets  from  me  at  Moorunde,  at  the 
last  May  issue." 

The  government  wisely  expends  money  in 
food  and  clothing,  and  independent  of  every 
other  consideration,  much  more  than  saves  an 
equivalent  in  the  reduced  outfit  which  has  be- 
come needful  for  new  explorations.  "  The 
way  has  been  opened  for  a  future  expedition 
to  travel  with  ease  and  safety  and  on  I'riendly 
terms  with  the  natives.  The  fact  of  so  small 
a  parly  as  three  Europeans  and  a  native  pass- 
ing on  such  good  terms  among  the  very  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  Darling,  once  considered 
so  hostile,  may,  1  think,  fairly  warrant  my 
drawing  such  a  conclusion  ;  al  all  events,  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  make  the  attempt  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  if  no  other  occupation 
interferes."  It  would  be  pleasant  to  have  far- 
ther accounts  from  John  Edward  Eyre;  may 


is  said  to  be  remarkably  well  qualified,  phy- 
sically, morally,  intellectually  and  scientifical- 
ly, for  so  arduous  and  perilous  an  undertaking, 
great  expectations  are  entertained  of  the  result. 


Piigc  on  Teaching. 

"  Theory  and  Prartice  of  Teaching,  or  the 
molires  and  wethods  of  good  School  keep- 
'",? >  ^y  Davd)  C.  Pagk:  New  York,  1847." 
For  sale  by  Thomas  Cowperthwait  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  above 
book,  which  is  the  production  of  a  man  of 
large  experience  in  his  profession,  and  filled 
with  entj^siasm  in  the  cause  of  education.  It 
is  a  worlrwhicli  well  deserves  a  careful  peru- 
sal by  all  who  are  engaged  in  this  high  call- 
ing, and  from  the  perusal  of  which  k\v  can 
rise  without  being  the  wiser  and  the  better. 
Some  passages  which  illustrate  the  author's 
very  lively  and  striking  manner  of  delineating 
his  views,  will,  we  think,  interest  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend,"  especially  those  who  have 
young  children  around  them.  In  fact,  is  not 
every  parent,  especially  every  mother,  a  teach- 
er ?  and  ought  not  a  knowledge  of  the  best 
method  of  guiding  the  early  impulses,  and 
satfsfying  the  eager  curiosity  of  children  to  be 
accounted  as  important  as  any  of  the  common 
accomplishments  of  the  house-wile? 

"  Study  to  ucqidre  the  art  of  aptly  illus- 
trating a  difficult  subject.  Some  teachers 
content  themselves  with  answering  in  the  pre- 
cise language  of  the  book,  whenever  a  ques- 
tion for  information  is  propounded.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  even  when 
the  language  of  the  book  is  strictly  accurate; 
much  less,  when  the  language  is  so  vague  as 
to  convey  no  definite  idea  to  the  mind,  either 
of  the  learner  or  the  teacher.  On  the  other 
d,  a  man  who  is  apt  to  teach,  will  devise 
some  ingenious  method  of  enlightening  the 
mind  of  his  pupil,  so  that  he  shall  lay  hold  ol 
the  idea  as  with  a  manly  grasp,  and  make  it 
his  own  forever.  This  point  will,  perhaps  be 
best  illustrated  by  an  example.  A  young  man 
was  employed  to  lake  charge  of  a  school  for 


former  system  of  issuing  flour  at  the  full  of!  he  prove  the  instrument  of  a  new  era  to  the  a  few  days,  during  a  temporary  illness  of  the 
every   moon   to    all    natives    indiscriminately  j  poor  Australians  I  |  regular  instructor.     He  was  a  good  scholar, 

who  chose  to  assemble  to- receive  it.  This  |  Since  the  accounts  already  noticed  were  |  as  the  world  would  say,  and  was  really  desir- 
ous to  answer  the  expectation  of  his  employ- 
ers. After  the  regular  teacher  had  so  far 
recovered  his  health  as  to  be  able  to  leave  his 
room,  he  walked  one  pleasant  day  to  the 
school,  to  see  what  success  attended  the  la- 
bours of  the  new  incumbent.  A  class  was 
reciting  in  natural  philosophy.  The  subject 
under  consideration  was — the  obstacles  which 
impede  the  motion  of  machinery.  The  attrac- 
tion of  gravity,  as  one  of  these,  was  pretty 
easily  disposed  of;  for  the  class  had  before 
been  instructed  on  that  point.  Friction  came 
next.  Here,  too,  the  pupils,  having  had  some 
practical  experience  of  their  own,  in  dragging 
their  sleds,  in  skating,  or  perhaps  in  turning  a 
grindstone,  Ibund  no  great  difficulty.  The 
book  spoke  a  language  sufficiently  clear  to  be 
understood.  Next  came  the  '  resistance  of 
the  various  media,'  to  use  the  language  of  the 
text-book.  '  Yes,'  said  the  teacher  as  one  of 
the  pupils  gravely  quoted  this  language,  'that 
has  no  inconsiderable  effect.' 

" 'I'he  'resistance  of  the  various  media?' 
— repeated  one  of  the  boys  inquiringly,  "  I  do 
not  know  as  I  understand  what  media  means.' 

"  'A  medium  is  that  in  which  a  body  moves,' 
was  the  ready  reply  which  the  teacher  read 
from  the  book. 

"  Pupil. — '  A  mediuviV 

"Teacher. — 'Yes;  we  say  mecZir/mwhen  we 
mean  but  one ;  and  media  when  we  mean 
more  than  one.' 

"  Pupil. — '  When  we  mean  but  one?' 

"Teacher. — 'Yes:  medium  is  singular — 
media  is  plural.' 

"  Al'terthis  discussion,  which  began  in  philo- 
sophy but  ended  in  grammar,  the  teacher  was 
about  to  proceed  with  the  next  question  of  the 
book.  But  the  scholar  was  not  yet  satisfied, 
and  he  ventured  to  press  his  inquiries  a  little 
further. 

"  Pupil. — '  Is  this  room  a  medium?' 

"  Teacher. — '  This  room.' 

"  Pupil. — '  Yes  sir  ;  you  said  that  a  medium 
was  that  in  which  any  body  moves,  and  we 
all  move  in  this  room.' 

"  Teacher. — '  Yes,  but  medium  does  not 
mean  a  room  ;  it  is  the  substance  in  which  a 
body  moves.' 

"  Here  the  lad  looked  perplexed  and  unsatis- 
fied. He  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
this  new  term.  The  teacher  looked  al  his 
watch,  and  then  glanced  at  the  remaining 
pages  of  the  lesson,  and  seemed  impatient  to 
proceed, — so  the  pupil  forebore  to  inquire  fur- 
ihcr. 

"The  regular  teacher,  who  had  listened  to 
the  discussion  with  no  ordinary  interest,  both 
because  he  admired  the  inquisitiveness  of  the 
boy,  and  because  he  was  curious  to  discover 
how  far  the  new  incumbent  possessed  the  pow- 
er of  illustration,  here  inlcrfered  :  'John' — 
taking  his  watch  in  his  hand — '  would  this 
watch  continue  to  go,  if  I  should  drop  it  into 
a  pail  of  water?' 

"  '  I  should  think  it  would  not  long,'  said 
John,  aller  a  little  reflection. 

"  '  Why  not  ?'  said  his  teacher,  us  he  opened 
his  watch. 
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"  '  Because  the  water  would  get  round  ihe 
wheels  and  slop  it,  I  should  think,'  said  John. 

"  '  How  would  it  be  if  I  should  drop  it  into 
a  quart  of  molasses  ?' 

"  The  hoys  laughed. 

"  '  Or  into  a  harrel  of  tar?' 

"  The  boys  still  smiled. 

"  '  Suppose  [  should  force  it,  while  open  into 
a  quantity  of  lard?' 

"  Here  the  boys  laughed  heartily  while  John 
said,  '  the  watch  would  not  go  in  any  of  these 
articles.' 

'''Articles?^  said  his  teacher,  'why  not 
say  media  ?' 

"  John's  eye  ^listened  as  he  caught  the  idea. 
'  Oh,  I  understand  it  now.' 

"  His  teacher  then  said,  that  many  machines 
worked  in  air, — then  the  air  was  the  medium. 
A  (ish  swims  in  water, — water  is  his  medium. 
A  fish  could  hardly  swim  in  molasses  or  tar. 

"  '  Now,'  inquired  he,  '  why  not  ?' 

"  '  Because,  of  the  resistance  of  the  medi- 
um,' said  John,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction. 

"  '  Now  why  will  the  watch  go  in  air  and 
not  in  water  V 

"  '  Because  the  water  is  more  dense,'  said 
John  promptly. 

"  '  Then  upon  what  does  the  resistance  of  a 
medium  depend  ?' 

"  Here  the  new  teacher  interposed,  and  said 
that  was  the  next  question  in  the  book,  and  he 
was  just  going  to  ask  it  himself.  The  regular 
teacher  put  his  watch  into  his  pocket  and  be- 
came a  spectator  again,  and  the  lesson  pro- 
ceeded with  unwonted  vivacity.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  teachers  mainly  con- 
sisted in  the  fact,  that  one  had  the  ingenuity 
to  devise  an  expedient  to  meet  a  difficulty 
whenever  occasion  required — the  other  had 
not. 

"  Now  in  order  to  leach  well,  a  man  should 
diligently  seek  for  expedients.  He  should  en- 
deavour to  foresee  the  very  points  where  the 
learner  will  stumble,  and  provide  himself  with 
the  means  of  rendering  timely  aid.  If  an  ob- 
ject cannot  be  described  in  words,  let  it  be 
compared  with  what  it  resembles,  or  with  what 
it  contrasts.  If  it  be  an  object  of  sense,  and 
words  and  comparisons  fail  to  describe  it, — in 
the  absence  of  apparatus  to  represent  it,  let  the 
teacher  spring  to  the  black  board  and  execute 
a  hasty  drawing  of  it.  In  this  way,  the  con- 
struction or  the  working  of  a  machine,  the 
form  of  a  bone,  or  the  action  of  a  joint,  the 
shape  of  a  town,  or  the  plan  of  a  building, — 
in  short,  almost  every  subject  that  involves  the 
relation  of  form,  size,  proportion,  quantity,  or 
number,  will  admit  of  visible  illustration.  He 
is  the  successful  teacher  who  is  able  at  the 
moment  to  seize  upon  the  best  expedient  and 
render  it  subservient  to  his  purpose." 

There  is  great  practical  good  sense  in  the 
following  remarks  : 

"  How  many  there  are  who  are  called  '  good 
scholars'  in  our  schools,  of  whom  we  hear  no- 
thing after  they  go  forth  into  the  world.  Their 
good  scholarship  consists  in  that  which  gives 
them  no  impulse  to  go  on  to  greater  attain- 
ments by  themselves.  Their  learning  is  ei- 
ther that  oi' reception — as  the  sponge  takes  in 
water, — or  that  of  mere  memory.  Theic  edu- 
cation is  not  discipline  ;  it  kindles  nou6<if  those 


desires  which  nothing  but  further  progress 
can  satisfy;  it  imparts  none  of  that  self-reli- 
ance which  nothing  hut  impossibilities  can  ever 
subdue.  While  these  are  pointed  out  by  their 
teachers  as  the  ornaments  of  their  schools, 
there  are  others,  known  as  the  heavy,  dull, 
'  poor  scholars,'  in  no  way  distinguished  but 
by  their  stupidity, — of  whom  no  hopes  are 
eulertained,  because  of  them  nothing  is  expect- 
ed,— who  in  after  life  fairly  outstrip  their  fel- 
lows, and  strangely  astonish  their  teachers. 
Almost  every  teacher  of  fifteen  years'  experi- 
ence has  noticed  this.  Now  why  is  it  so? 
There  must  have  been  somehow  in  such  cases 
a  gross  misjudgment  of  character.  Either 
those  pupils  who  promised  so  much  by  their 
quickness,  were  educated  wrong,  and  perhaps 
educated  too  much,  while  their  teachers  un- 
wittingly and  unintentionally  educated  their 
less  distinguished  companions  far  more  judi- 
ciously ;  or  else  nature  in  such  cases  must  be 
said  to  have  been  playing  such  odd  pranks  that 
legitimate  causes  could  not  produce  their  legi- 
timate effects.  We  must  charge  nature  as 
being  extremely  capricious,  or  we  must  allege 
that  Ihe  teachers  entirely  misunderstood  their 
work,  failing  whore  they  expected  most,  and 
succeeding,  as  if  by  chance,  almost  against 
their  will,  where  they  expected  least.  I  in- 
cline to  the  latter  alternative;  and  hence  I 
infer  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  teaching  a 
mind  naturally  active  loo  much — exciting  it 
too  much, — so  that  it  will  prematurely  exhaust 
its  energies  and  gladly  settle  back  into  almost 
imbecility  ;  and  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
leaving  the  mind  so  much  to  its  own  resources, 
that  without  dazzling  the  beholder  like  ;he 
flesh  of  the  meteor  when  it  glares  upon  the 
artled  vision,  it  may  be  silently  gathering 
materials  to  support  the  more  enduring  light 
of  the  morning  star  which  anon  will  arise  in 
jcsty  and  glory." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 
From  the  Cliristian  Advocate  and  Journal. 

GOSSAMER. 


"Four  niinble  gnats  the  hor: 
Tliuir  harness  was  ol'go: 


Diayion. 


"Thefilmv  jo.^amcrnow 
Nor  the  iialcyon's  bark  ( 


liny  sliorc." 

Dryden. 

The  most  careless  observer  of  Nature  must 
have  noticed  tho.se  long,  white  cobwebs  which 
fly  in  the  air  on  calm,  sunny  days,  especially 
about  the  autumnal  season.  This  is  gossa- 
mer, and  a  very  interesting  subject  for  an 
hour's  meditation.  Jn  France  it  is  called  fils 
de  la  vierge,  and  some  French  naturalists 
suppose  that  these  are  composed  of  the  cotton- 
like substance  which  envelops  the  eggs  of  an 
insect  (coccvs)  found  on  the  vine.  'J'his  sup- 
position does  not  seem  so  absurd  in  a  country 
abounding  with  vineyards,  but  in  one  like  ours 
where  the  grape  is  confined  to  gardens  it  will 
not  at  all  account  for  the  singular  phenome- 
non. 

In  Germany  these  flights  of  gossamer  are 
so  common  inautuinn  as  to  be  named  derfli- 
gender  sommer,  (the  departing  summer,)  and 
it  often  hangs  in  flakes,  like  w.joI,  on  every 
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hedge  and  bush  throughout  extensive  districts. 
It  was  an  old  and  strange  notion,  that  these 
threads  were  composed  of  dew  burned  by  the 
sun.     Spencer  says  : 


And,  stranger  too,  that  learned  man,  and  na- 
tural philosopher,  Robert  Hooke,  says  :  "And 
'tis  not  unlikely  that  those  great  white  clouds 
that  appear  all  the  summer  time  may  be  of  the 
same  substance."*  A  scientific  naturalist  be- 
lieving that  the  summer  clouds  are  made  of 
spiders'  web  !  Thus  liable  are  the  wisest  men 
to  error  when  they  desert  facts  and  experiment 
to  follow  the  guidance  of  their  own  fancy. 

These  nets  are,  in  fact,  the  workmanship  of 
spiders  ;  and  it  is  well  worth  the  time  minutely 
to  examine  them,  and  then  to  think  of  that 
great  Being  who  teaches 


The  nets  often  serve  as  little  air  balloons,  and 
the  aeronauts  are  spiders  who  sail  through 
fields  of  light  in  their  floating  chariots.  They 
will  ascend  to  a  great  height.  Dr.  Lester, 
one  day  when  the  air  was  fiill  of  cobwebs, 
went  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest  steeple  in  York 
minster,  and  still  he  noticed  the  floating  threads 
very  far  above  him.  lie  caught  some  of  the 
spiders  that  fell  upon  the  pinnacles.  In  one 
of  my  rambles,  during  the  autumn  of  1846,  I 
observed  that  the  tallest  lighthouse  upon  the 
shores  of  our  island  was  covered  with  these 
long,  beautiful,  silken  streamers. 

We  are  not  speaking  of  the  geometric  spi- 
der, who  spins  those  circular  nets  so  often 
hanging  upon  the  hedges  and  bushes,  and 
laden  with  the  pearly  dews.  Some  commen- 
tators imagine  that  Solomon  referred  to  ihi^ 
species  when  he  describes  it  as  "exceedingly 
wise,"  and  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  as  in 
kings'  palaces."  Prov.  xxx.  24.  28.  The 
expression  is  remarkable ;  but  the  original, 
"  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,"  signifies  to 
handle,  or  play  upon,  as  musicians  do  on  a 
harp,  and  the  movements  of  the  spider  are 
thus  compared  to  the  fingers  of  a  musician 
which  bring  out  a  harmonious  result.  The 
sacred  Scriptures  do  not  offen  refer  to  spiders. 
Bildad,  however,  displays  the  justice  of  God 
in  punishing  the  hypocrite  by  such  a  reference: 
"  Whose  hope  shall  be  cut  off,  and  whose 
trust  shall  be  a  spider's  web."  Job  viii.  14, 
15.  Frail  and  unstable  as  the  spider's  web, 
such  is  Ihe  man  who  only  pretends  to  be  righte- 
ous. And  thus  shall  the  hypocrite  perish  ! 
Nothing  to  my  mind  is  more  astonishing  than 
the  immense  quantities  of  the  films  produced 
by  the  minute  gossamer  insects.  One  writer 
states  that  the  Tagus  at  Lisbon  in  November, 
1811,  was  covered  for  more  than  half  an  hour 
by  these  webs,  with  innumerable  spiders  swim- 
niing  upon  the  face  of  the  water.  Its  lustre 
was  like  satin,  and  its  whiteness  almost  daz- 
zling. White,  that  gified  observer  of  nature, 
states  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  (Eng.) 
was  so  overspread  with  the  substance,  on  one 
occasion,  as  to  interfere  with  the  dogs  in  their 
hunting.     Their  faces  and  fore-feet  thus  be- 
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came  much  encumbered.  More  than  once 
during  the  past  season  lias  this  island  present- 
ed a  somewhat  similar  appearance,  and  espe- 
cially striking  in  fields  of  stubble,  and  over 
the  meadow  grounds.  The  spectacle  was 
truly  beautiful,  the  whole  surface  of  the  ea,rlh 
being  covered  over  with  gossamer,  like  a  car- 
pet, or  rather  a  sea  of  gauze.  Astonishing 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  must  be  the 
numbers  of  these  insects  to  accomplish  such  a 
work  as  this.  Dr.  Slarck,  another  naturalist, 
counted  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  upon  a  sin- 
gle straw,  and  collected  '2,000  in  half  an  hour, 
which  number  he  could  have  doubled  if  he 
desired. 

These  minute  creatures  while  mounting  into 
the  air  seem  to  have  some  locomotive  power 
without  the  aid  of  wings.  The  rapidity  with 
which  this  is  performed  is  a  dilficult  problem 
to  resolve,  and  to  account  for  it  some  have 
called  in  the  aid  of  a  subtile  electric  fluid.  It 
may  seem  difficult,  and  surprising  too,  that 
the  spiders  can  float  in  the  air  by  means  of 
their  own  web.  The  reason,  however,  is  ob- 
vious, for  gold  itself  may  be  so  finely  drawn 
out  as  to  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  thin 
thread  of  this  little  animal  is  sufficiently  light 
and  buoyant  to  swim  in  the  air,  and  to  lift  the 
spider  too,  rising  with  it  like  the  tail  of  a  kite. 
The  web  itself  is  contained  in  a  little  bag, 
and  resembles  soft  glue,  but  is  in  reality  so 
many  small  coils  of  thread,  ready  for  use  at 
any  moment.  For  his  size,  the  spider  is  the 
most  admirable  and  skilful  rope-maker  in  the 
world.  From  70  to  80  fibres  have  been  count- 
ed by  the  microscope  in  a  single  thread  of 
spider's  web.  Insignificant  as  a  spider  may 
appear,  it  seems  to  possess  strength  incredible 
for  its  minute  size.  Had  man,  comparatively, 
^he  same  strength,  Samson's  powers  of  body 
would  be  miraculous  no  longer.  The  flea  can 
draw  a  chain  one  hundred  times  heavier  than 
itseli",  and  will  eat  in  one  day  food  ten  times 
the  bulk  of  its  own  body,  insects  insignifi- 
cant !  Why  Great  Britain  pays  annually  not 
less  than  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  dried  body 
of  a  mere  tiny  insect — the  cochineal.  From 
India  she  imports  another,  gum  shellac,  of 
scarcely  less  value;  and  how  many  millions 
of  human  hands  support  themselves  from  the 
manufacture  of  silk  !  Two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  are  annually  circulated,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, by  operations  connected  with  the  silk- 
worm.  To  this  list  might  be  added  honey  and 
wa.x,  gall-nuts  and  cantharides,  &c.,  all  im- 
portant articles  of  commerce,  useful  to  man, 
and  all  obtained  from  the  insect  world.  This 
world  has  its  useful  myriads,  both  seen  and 
unseen,  which  no  finite  mind  can  number,  and 
each,  when  examined  and  studied,  like  the 
gossamer,  will  declare  the  "  wonderful  works 
of  God,"  and  clearly  exhibit  the  almighty 
hand  of  Him  who  made  it. 

G.  P.  D. 
The  Clove,  Staten  Island,  Feb.  1,  1618. 

Railways  in  Great  Britain. — A  writer 
calculates  that  there  is  no  less  a  number  than 
2,400,000  of  human  beings  directly  dependent 
upon  the  construction  of  railways  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  their  living. — Laic  Pa- 
per. 


Selected. 
THE  TWO  BIRDS.— A  FABLE. 


A  bright  bird  lived  in  a  golden  cage, 
So  gently  tended   by  groom  .-.nd  page, 
And  a  wild  liiid  eame  her  pomp  to  see, 
And  said,  "  I  wish  I  could  live  with  tiiee  ; 

For  thou  canst  sing 

And  prune  thy  wing, 

While  dainty  fare. 

Thy  slaves  prepare." 
The  wild  bird  eame  her  pomp  to  see. 
And  said,  "I  wish  I  could  live  like  ihee  !" 

Then  from  the  cage  came  a  plaintive  voice, 

Which  bade  the  wild  bird  to  rejoice, 

"  For  I'd  give  my  golden  cage,"  said  she, 

"  For  thy  hnnible  perch  on  the  wild  wood  tree, 

For  thou  canst  sing 

On   Freedom's  wing— 

These  bar.,  of  gold 

A  slave  enfold ; 
I'd  give  my  golden  cage,"  said  slie, 
"  P'or  thy  humble  perch  on  the  wild  wood  tree." 

Then,  when  the  bird  of  the  wild  wood  knew 
The  Ijright  one  weary  of  bondage  grew, 
He  set  the  plaintive  captive  free, 
And  away  they  flew  singing  "  Liberty  !" 

In  joy  they  roam 

Their  leafy  home. 

And  trill  the  lay 

The  live  long  day— 
The  lay  of  love  from  hearts  set  free, 
For  love  was  blest  with  Liberty  ! 


For  "  The  Frien.l." 

Treating  with  Offtiulcrs. 

There  is  a  time  when  it  seems  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  the  church  that  those  who  of- 
fend by  deviating  from  its  discipline,  without 
yielding  some  apparent  probability  of  shortly 
forsaking  their  improper  courses,  should  be 
severed  from  the  Society  compact.  While 
we  guard  against  the  error  of  noticing  too 
rigorously  trifling  faults,  we  should  consider 
the  responsibility  that  the  Society  is  under, 
for  the  conduct  of  all  its  members,  and  that 
when  one  member  fulls  into  disgrace,  the  So- 
ciety nteasurably  participates  in  it,  and  is 
accountable  for  it,  while  he  continues  to  pos- 
sess his  right  of  membership  ;  "  for  when  one 
member  suffers,  all  the  members  sufl^er  with  it." 

When  the  Israelites  were  conducted  to  the 
promised  land,  they  were  required  to  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  thereof,  before  they  could 
possess  it  in  peace  and  safety ;  and  when 
Achan  thought  to  make  himself  rich  by  retain- 
ing forbidden  treasure,  what  trouble  it  occa- 
sioned ;  and  all  Israel  suflfered  in  consequence, 
till  his  conduct  was  testified  against  by  the 
execution  of  the  penalty  that  the  offence  tneril- 
ed.  This  instaiic;  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
points  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  properly 
our  Christian  discipline,  and  the  suffering  and 
consequences,  attending  a  neglect  in  this  par- 
ticular. We  are  not  only  bound  to  put  all 
that  is  offensive  away  from  us,  as  a  Society  ; 
but  for  the  welfare  of  the  body,  find  it  neces- 
sary to  testify  against  the  improper  conduct  of 
individual  members  ;  and  that  we  have  this 
opportunity  of  clearini;  ourselves  and  the  cause 
of  Truth  from  reproach,  is  a  wise  provision. 
If  properly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  Socie- 
ty, how  watchfid  should  we  be  over  ourselves 
and  over  one  another,  for  the  preservation  of 


its  prosperity!  Any  departure  in  a  member, 
would  excite  unfeigned  sorrow,  and  piompt 
us  to  labour  for  harmony  and  purity  in  the 
church. 

Facts  in  nature  are  instructive,  and  are 
often  peculiarly  applicable,  to  illustrate  some 
iiiiporiant  truths,  a  lew  oi'which  perhaps  might 
be  properly  brought  forward  to  elucidate  this 
subject.  Trees  are  known  to  flourish  better, 
and  bear  more  fruit,  when  the  dead  and  infec- 
tious branches  are  lopped  off".  We  know  also 
that  It  becomes  imperatively  necessary  some- 
times, however  painful,  to  am))utate  a  limb  in 
order  to  preserve  the  health  and  even  the  lile 
of  the  individual.  Hence  the  great  care  and 
responsibility  are  manifest,  which  devolve  upon 
every  member  of  Society,  and  more  especially 
upon  those  who  are  set  apart  to  serve  as 
watchmen  upon  the  walls.  Another  import- 
ant point  to  be  considered,  is  that  of  deterring 
others  from  falling  into  the  like  evil  practices, 
by  a  timely  application  of  the  discipline,  so 
that  none  imay  flatter  themselves,  who  live  in 
wanton  indulgences,  that  they  can  shade  them- 
selves under  the  umbrage  of  Society,  that  their 
reproach  may  not  appear  amongst  men. 

It  appears  that  the  two  important  points  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against,  are  that  of  cut- 
ling  off  prematurely,  or  before  proper  and 
sufficient  labour  has  been  bestowed  ;  and  of 
not  testifying  seasonably  against  delinquents, 
Ihat  Society  rnay  continue  to  shine  with  gar- 
ments unspotted,  whereby  a  salutary  warning 
would  be  given,  through  the  proper  course  of 
discipline,  that  might  check  others  from  step- 
ping aside. 

It  is  highly  necessary  for  each  individual, 
as  he  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  Christian  moni- 
tor, to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  indulge 
an  irritable  or  discordant  spirit;  to  see  that 
nothing  else  than  reclaiming  tenderness,  is 
borne  towards  an  offender  ;  and  that  every 
desire  is  a  breathing  one  for  the  permanent 
welfare  of  all.  Though  a  prompt  exercise  of 
the  discipline  is  indispensable  for  the  prosperi- 
ty of  the  Society,  it  is  quite  as  indispensable 
that  those,  whose  business  it  is  to  warn  and 
reclaim,  should  be  imbued  with  true  Christian 
love;  or  how  is  it  possible,  "  if  like  begets  its 
'  ke,"  that  anything  short  of  this  should  suc- 


cessfully sound 


rm  to  others  who  ar 


treading  forbidden  paths,  or  serve  to  assist  in 
rekindling  a  Christian  zeal,  where  it  has  been 
suffered  lo  dwindle  away  till  it  has  become  al- 
most extinct  ?  The  emanations  of  a  Saviour's 
love,  are  alone  suflicicnt  to  raise  the  drooping 
plant  that  is  ready  to  perish;  therefore  is  the 
necessity  manifest  of  putting  on  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  adhering  strictly  lo  his  Spirit  and 
example,  before  we  are  prepared  to  be  instru- 
mental in  checking  and  recovering  those  who 
are  running  in  wilful  or  unwary  paths  of  er- 
ror, and  of  encouraging  in  the  course  of  righte- 
ousness. 

Statoof  New  York,  1 8-18. 

Dominion. — The  lust  of  power  and  domin- 
ion innovate  so  imperceptibly,  that  men  and 
nations  become  despots  before  their  wanton 
abuse  of  power  is  perceived.  The  most  ab- 
surd pretexts  for  the  exercise  of  tyranny,  re- 
solve tHfemselves  into  the  appearance  of  just 
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reasons    for    unlawful    invasion, 
oppression. 


Thomas  Scattergo 


For  "The  Friend. 

and  his  Times. 


(Continued  from  page  207.) 

Isaac  Zrine  then  states  that  Tongocone  and 
his  companions,  were  an.xions  thai  the  iMuncy 
warriors  should  receive  not  only  the  present 
inii'iided  for  them,  but  that  they  should  have 
like  .vise  all  the  wampum  brought  to  repay  ihe 
Qu  alL'iisink  Indians  that  which  they  had  given 
to  (li'lay  the  meditated  hostile  movement,  unlil 
they  could  send  information  to  the  Governor. 
This  amounted  to  2'.i,500  of  wampum.  Te- 
dyuscong  said  if  he  had  any,  he  would  add  it 
to  Ihe  gift,  for  their  demands  were  so  high, 
and  made  in  such  a  furious  temper,  he  thought 
all  would  not  satisfy  them.  The  two  ambas- 
sadors declined  complying,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  unreasonable,  and  would  be  setting  a 
bad  precedent ;  yet  they  at  last  agreed  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  prudent  management  of  Ton- 
gocone, with  permission  if  nothing  else  would 
do,  tcf  give  the  wampum, — otherwise  to  keep 
it  as  originally  intended,  to  replace  what  him- 
self and  comrades  had  furnished.  The  jour- 
nal then  proceeds : 

"After  we  had  put  up  our  things  in  Tedy- 
uscong's  store,  we  made  a  good  quantity  of 
tea,  and  sent  for  Tenohwongogue,  the  brother 
of  the  man  that  was  killed,  and  the  men  wiih 
him.  They  supped  with  us,  and  appeared 
pleased.  After  supper  we  agreed  to  give  Cap- 
tain Tenohwongogue  a  present.  Tongocone 
took  a  coat,  a  hat,  and  a  shirt,  and  took  him 
to  a  private  place,  stripped  olT  his  old  clothes, 
and  put  on  the  new  ones.  [He]  put  10,0U0 
wampum  in  his  pocket,  and  told  him  nobody 
knew  of  this  but  ourselves,  and  what  we  now 
gave  him  was  his  own.  [He]  then  wiped  the 
tears  from  his  eyes,  and  stroked  the  grief 
from  his  heart,  so  that  he  should  be  able  to 
hear  what  we  had  to  say  to  him  the  ne.Kt  day. 
Being  informed  that  the  warriors  had  sent  to 
the  frontiers  for  15  gallons  of  rum,  our  Indian 
friends  thought  it  best  to  get  the  business  done 
before  it  came,  and  we  therefore  appointed  to 
speak  to  the  [warriors]  at  10  o'clock  the  next 
day.  Tedyuscong,  having  left  his  house  and 
beds  for  us,  and  gone  to  another  house  where 
his  wife  had  her  nursery,  we  went  to  bed  and 
I  slept  well. 

19th.  "  After  a  pretty  general  feast  of  cho- 
colate we  delivered  the  above  said  message, 
and  the  goods,  with  seeming  solemnity,  in  the 
following  order.  They  were  divided  into  two 
parcels,  about  one  half  was  laid  at  Tenohwon- 
gogue's  feet  as  he  sal,  when  the  belt  of  8  rows 
of  white  wampum  was  delivered, — and  when 
the  belt  of  9  rows  was  delivered,  the  remain- 
der was  also  laid  there  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first.  A  horse  [was  also  given]  to  carry 
off  the  goods.  All  these  he  received  with 
thankfulness,  and  cheerfulness  appeared  on 
every  countenance.  The  affair  which  before 
this  appeared  dubious,  had  now  another  face  ; 
all  uneasiness  had  vanished,  and  after  a  short 
pause  Tenohwongogue  made  the  following  re- 
turn, viz. : 

" '  Brother,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak. 


Now  brother  I  take  you  by  the  hand.  Bro- 
ther, you  have  melted  my  sorrow  and  mourn- 
ing by  hearing  what  you  have  said  to  me. 
Now  brother,  i  am  made  easy.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  go  home  in  quiet,  and  contentment, 
and  set  myself  down  in  peace.' 

"  Alter  the  Muncy  Indians  had  received  Ihe 
goods,  they  offered  the  Quealeusink  Indians  a 
share  with  them,  but  they  thanked  them,  and 
told  them  that  their  brothers,  the  white  people 
had  given  ihem  enough.  Tongocone  kept  the 
j  2-2,. 500  black  wampum  to  repay  his  towns- 
people what  each  of  them  had  given  to  stop 
the  said  warriors. 

"  The  Governor  [had]  sent  a  letter  to  Pa- 
poonung  with  a  request,  [that  he  would]  carry 
the  contents  of  his  message  to  the  chief  men 
of  the  iMuncies, — and  he  being  unablo  to  do 
it,  we  judged  it  proper  to  send  it  by  those  In- 
dians with  us.  Accordingly  [we] "applied  to 
Tongocone  to  do  the  service,  which  he  under- 
took. Being  well  acquainted  with  the  mes- 
sage, and  well  dispo.sed  to  accommodate  differ- 
ences, [he]  was  a  suilable  messenger. 

"  Having  done  all  that  was  necessary  for 
us  to  do,  we  made  what  despatch  we  could  to 
get  away  before  the  rum  was  brought,  which 
was  expected  every  hour.  Near  10  o'clock  we 
got  on  horseback, — men,  women,  and  children, 
came  to  take  leave  of  us." 

On  their  return  they  were  told  "that  the 
man  who  killed  the  Indian  was  not  in  prison, 
as  was  said  in  the  message,  which  gave  us  to 
think  the  Indians  knew  it.  He  had  been  sell- 
ing his  land,  and  making  sale  of  all  his 
effects." 

The  journal  then  concludes  :  "  Tedyuscong 
kept  himself  very  sober  all  the  time  after  we 
left  Bowman's  though  he  had  rum  with  him. 
He  appeared  thoughtful  about  the  troubles  we 
were  going  to  sellle.  Tongocone  and  Seco- 
mus  his  companion,  behaved  as  good  Christ- 
ians, and  the  former  like  a  wise  politician. 
From  this  [character]  probably  he  took  his 
name,  which  signifies,  '  Wide  horn,  the  sound 
whereof  is  heard  afar.'  At  a  time  he  told  the 
interpreter  to  tell  me  he  found  it  his  concern 
to  keep  himself  clear  of  all  vanity, — particu- 
larly useless  words.  I  believe  what  he  said, 
for  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anything 
vain  in  him  all  the  lime  we  were  together." 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  a  delegation  of 
southern  Indians  spent  several  days  in  Phila- 
delphia. They  were  going  as  represenlatives 
of  their  nation,  empowered  to  make  peace,  to 
New  York,  where  Congress  was  then  sitiing. 
Washington,  recommended  that  great  respect 
and  allention  should  be  shown  them  by  the 
citizens,  and  the  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  gladly  did  their  part  towards  fulfilling 
the  President's  desire.  A  number  of  Friends 
being  gathered  together  on  the  occasion,  it 
was  concluded  to  appoint  a  committee  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  Indians,  in  which,  if 
way  should  open  for  it,  our  peculiar  testimo- 
nies might  be  laid  before  them.  Whilst  the 
company  were  sitting  in  silence  before  enter- 
ing on  the  nomination,  Isaac  Zane  arose,  and 
in  the  language  of  one  who  was  present,  "  de- 
livered in  a  lively,  weighty  manner,  the  fol- 
lowing instructive  narrative,  respecting  some 
Indians,  at  a  former  treaty  held  with  them  at 


1  Lancaster.  '  Among  the  Indians  who  resort- 
led  to  the  treaty,  were  three,  who  came  from  a 
I  liu-  country,  and  who  knew  so  liule  ot  the 
i  Europeans,  as  to  be  unacquainled  with  the  use 
j  of  fii-e-arms.  These  kept  much  by  themselves, 
spoke  but  liule,  and  appeared  very  shy  of  the 
[white  people.  One,  who,  with  many  other 
Friends,  was  present  at  the  treaty,  felt  an  en- 
gagement of  mind  to  have  a  religious  confer- 
ence with  these  strangers.  He  spoke  to  them 
under  a  solemn,  weighty  frame  of  mind.  The 
power  attending  his  language  penetrated  their- 
hearts,  and  tears  trickled  down  their  cheeks. 
They  were  greatly  affected  ;  and,  stretching 
forth  their  arms,  and  closing  their  hands,  said 
in  their  figurative  manner,  '  We  will  take  it 
in  our  hands;  we  will  hold  it  fast;  we  will 
lose  none  of  it  ;  we  will  carefully  bear  it  to 
our  brethren,  and  there  open  wide  our  hands, 
and  spread  it  joyfully  among  them.'" 

Isaac  Zane  continued  to  be  diligent  in  the 
attendance  of  religious  meelinijseven  when  his 
bodily  strength  had  very  much  failed,  and  his 
eyesight  had  become  so  dim,  that  he  need- 
ed some  one  to  lead  him.  He  remarked,  "  al- 
though he  went  in  great  weakness,  he  was 
offen  favoured,  through  the  condescending 
goodness  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  with  in- 
ward consolation,  and  returned  to  his  home 
much  refreshed  and  strenglhened."  At  this 
period  of  his  life,  Thomas  Scattergood  thus 
wrote  of  him  to  John  Pemberlon.  "  My  love 
to  thy  dear  wife,  and  father,  Isaac  Zane.  May 
his  bow  abide  in  strength  to  the  end.  O  how 
precious  to  behold  such  greenness  in  advanced 
age  I  Such  may  well  be  compared  to  Caleb, 
who  feel  as  strong  in  spirit  for  the  Lord's 
work,  as  when  he  first  led  them  out  of  Euvpt's 
land."  °^' 

His  bodily  powers  continued  to  decay,  and 
when  his  weakness  was  such  as  entirely  to 
confine  him  to  the  house,  he  said,  "  I  am  will- 
ing  to  go,  and  ready  to  go."  He  thankfiilly 
acknowledged  that  the  great  and  good  Shep- 
herd  did  not  leave  him,  and  that  ho  was 
often  favoured  with  great  consolation,  and  a 
sense  of  heavenly  enjoyment.  Inward  me- 
lody and  songs  of  praise  seemed  frequently 
rising  in  his  heart  to  the  Lord,  notwithstanding 
his  pain  of  body,  and  he  could  joyfully  say, 
"I  have  seen  the  arms  of  everlasting  mercy 
open  to  receive  me  ;  and  have  a  full  assurance, 
lliat  I  shall  be  permitted  to  join  the  heavenly 
host  in  singing  hallelujah  I  and  enabled  with 
the  seraphims  to  say,  '  Holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord 
of  Hosts, — the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory.' " 

He  was  favoured  with  memory  and  under- 
standing as  his  strength  gently' ebbed  away. 
His  close  was  without  any  apparent  pain.  He 
expired  on  the  6lh  day  of  the  Third  month, 
1794,  aged  about  84  years. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Idleness — The  worst  vices  springing  from 
the  worst  principles,  the  excesses  of  the  liber- 
tine, and  the  outrages  of  the  plunderer,  usually 
lake  their  rise  from  early  and  unsubdued  idle- 
ness. 

To  check  our  improper  thoughts,  is  to  nip 
the  nettle  in  the  bud. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


"The  Greatest  Boon." 

In  looking  over  the  13th  number  of  a  peri- 
odical published  at  Cincinnati,  entitled  "  The 
Western  Friend,"  my  attention  has  been  ar- 
rested by  an  essay  published  therein  under  the 
title  of"  The  Greatest  Boon  ;"  and  1  am  not 
a  little  surprised  at  finding  the  sentiments  it 
contains  set  forth  in  a  paper  bearing  such  a 
name.  I  had  not  supposed  that  such  views 
would  have  been  publicly  advocated  by  any 
among  Friends  in  that  part  of  our  widely  ex- 
tended Society  ;  and  I  trust  that  the  number 
there  that  can  unite  wilh  them  is  small.  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  ihe  piece 
is  inlroduced  into  the  columns  of  the  paper, 
whether  it  was  originally  communicated  for  it, 
or  whether  selected  on  account  of  the  doctrine 
which  it  sets  forth,  though  I  suppose  the  Ibr- 
nier  to  be  the  case.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  il 
might  naturally  be  supposed  that  a  journal 
with  such  a  caption  would  disseminate  no  opin- 
ions repugnant  to  the  known  principles  of 
Friends,  I  think  it  ought  not  to  pass  without 
some  notice.  The  following  extracts  will  give 
a  correct  idea  of  the  tenor  of  the  whole  piece, 
which  is  written  in  a  highly  inflated  style. 
"  Of  all  the  boons  which  God  has  bestowed 
on  our  apostate  and  orphan  race,  we  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  Bible  is  tht  noblest  and  most 
precious.''^  "  Take  from  Christendom  the 
Bible,  and  you  have  taken  the  moral  chart  by 
which  alone  its  population  can  be  guided.  Ig- 
norant of  the  trulhsof  God,and  only  guessing 
at  their  own  immortalily,  the  lens  of  thousands 
would  be  as  mariners,  tossed  on  a  wide  ocean, 
■without  a  star  to  guide,  and  without  a  com- 
pass by  which  to  steer.  The  blue  lights  of 
the  storm-fiend  would  burn  ever  in  the  shrouds  ; 
and  when  the  tornado  of  death  rushed  across 
the  waters,  there  would  be  heard  nothing  but 
the  shriek  of  the  terrified,  and  the  groan  of 
the  departing." 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  believed 
that  "  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  that  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.  All  scripture  is  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness:  that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works :"  but  it  has  never  considered  them 
essential  to  salvation,  or  the  "  moral  chart  by 
which  alone"  man  can  be  guided.  The  apos- 
tle in  allusion  to  the  Grace  of  God,  exclaims, 
"  thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gift ;"  and  this  grace,  which  has  appeared 
unto  all  men,  as  it  is  submitted  to,  is  sulficient 
to  bring  salvation  to  all,  though  they  may  be 
placed  by  the  providence  of  the  Almighty 
where  the  Bible  has  never  been  heard  of.  To 
say  that  the  Bible  is  "  the  noblest  and  most 
precious  boon"  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
man,  is  to  place  it  above  this  "  unspeakable 
gift ;"  and  to  assert  that  il  is  the  "  moral  chart 
by  which  alone"  man  can  be  guided,  while  yet 
nil  men  are  considered  to  be  responsible  be- 
ings, is  to  consign  all  who  are  cut  olT  from 
access  to  it,  to  irremediable  destruction.  But 
if  the  thousands,  who,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  are  so  situated,  iViust  necessarily  be  "  ig- 


norant of  the  truth,"  "only  guessing  at  their 
own  immortalily,"  "  without  a  star  to  guide, 
and  without  a  compass  to  steer"  by,  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  death  should  disturb  their  minds 
with  either  anxiety  or  dismay  :  for  the  Bible 
itself  declares,  that  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression,  and  therefore  while  their 
entire  ignorance  of  right  and  wrong,  or  future 
retribution,  would  prevent  every  feeling  of 
guilt  that  could  disturb  their  present  enjoy- 
ment, and  conceal  all  that  could  shroud  the 
future  in  terror;  it  would  also,  through  the 
mercy  of  their  Creator,  secure  to  ihem  that 
reward  which  is  prepared  for  those  who  are 
freed  from  sin. 

I  would  recommend  the  readers  of  "  The 
Western  Friend"  to  peruse  the  Appeal  for  the 
Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  put  forth  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  held 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1847,  in  which  they  will 
see  the  belief  of  our  religious  Society  relative 
to  the  Scriptures  clearly  set  forth,  and  con- 
trasted with  sentiments  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  those  contained  in  the  essay  under 
notice. 

X.  X. 


For  "Tlle  Friend." 
THE    EFFICACY    OF    DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLIS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page  206.) 

After  another  removal  in  the  Fifth  montli, 
1756,  she  observes: — "  I  have  had  some  re- 
freshing seasons  ;  but  at  other  times  1  have 
been  like  one  on  the  barren  mountains  and 
desolate  hills,  seeking  rest  but  finding  none. 

"  1  understand  by  a  letter  from  brother  John 
Willis,  that  Pennsylvania  has  become  a  field 
of  blood,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  thereof 
cut  oft"  by  the  inhuman  Indians  ;  especially 
some  of  the  back  settlers,  for  many  miles  : 
and  my  father  and  his  children  being  on  the 
frontiers,  several  of  their  neighbours  were  kill- 
ed by  the  Indians,  and  others  carried  away 
captives,  and  many  buildings  burnt,"  &c.  &c. 
"  This  was  the  last  direct  account  I  had  from 
my  father's  family  in  Pennsylvania.— Now  I 
have  thought,  who  can  enough  prize  a  peace- 
able habitation  with  a  competency  of  the  things 
of  this  life,  which  I,  with  many  more,  all  our 
days  have  been  happy  partakers  of;  and  that 
we  may  not  be  unworthy  receivers,  is  the 
hearty  desire  of  one,  who  has  long  waited  for 
the  dissolution  of  this  body,  and  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  prison  door." 

The  next  year  she  narrates  the  sorrowful 
effects  of  the  Indian  wars,  in  drawing  men 
from  their  families,  etc.,  and  adds,  "  I  have 
often  thought,  Oh,  that  we  might  be  prepared 
to  meet  our  great  Sovereign  in  the  way  of  his 
judgrnents,  if  it  be  his  will  to  execute,  what  I 
am  apt  to  think  has  been  long  our  due."  "  Our 
travelling  Friends  that  came  amongst  us  some 
years  ptist,  often  spoke  of  such  a  time  ap- 
proaching, wherein  we  should  be  proved  :  and 
happy  will  it  bo  for  all  who  can  say  in  truth, 
'  Thy  will  be  done  !' 


"  This  year  my  father's  aunt  Abigail  Willis, 
departed  this  life,  the  2d  of  Ninth  month,  be- 
ing in  the  90th  year  of  iter  age,  having  seen 
her  grand-daughter's  grandchild.  [She]  had 
her  understanding  and  memory  to  admiration 
to  the  last  ;  and  I  think  I  may  say  she  has 
left  a  good  name  behind  her;"  "and  I  doubt 
not  she  had  laid  up  for  her  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness- I  have  understood  she  lived  a  widow 
54  or  55  years." 

Of  the  winter  of  1758,  C.  W.  says  :  "The 
cold  afflicted  the  outward  part,  and  the  with- 
drawing of  Divine  love  grieved  my  heart  ;  and 
to  add  to  my  affliction,  1  had  greater  pain  than 
1  had  had  lor  some  years  before.  When  my 
niind  was  inclined  to  beg  help  I  could  not,  for 
the  spirit  of  prayer  was  shut  out  from  me  ;  but 
1  found  a  door  of  hope  opened  to  me;  and  I 
thought,  though  I  could  not  pray,  yet  will  I 
trust  in  thy  name!  In  due  time  I  had  some 
little  return  of  love  :  [and]  it  came  fresh  into 
my  mind,  'Before  thi-y  call  I  will  hear,  and 
bcfoie  they  s])eak  I  will  answer.'  Oh,  then 
my  joy  did  abound  !" 

"  After  a  little  calin  often  comes  a  long  bit- 
ter storm  ;  so  it  happened  in  the  Fifth  month 
this  year,  1758,  I  having  hod  a  little  ease  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind  which  makes  hard 
things  easy  ;  but  then,  how  did  the  enemy  of 
my  soul's  happiness  beset  me  on  every  side, 
bestirring  himself  more  fierce  than  usual.  Oh, 
the  doubts  and  fears,  sore  travails,  deep  exer- 
cises, which  were  more  than  my  tongue  can 
express;  so  that  I  was  ready  to  conclude,  my 
head  would  no  more  be  lifted  up  above  the 
waves  I  Yet  when  the  time  appointed  drew 
near  for  my  release,  it  pleased  the  Most  High 
in  mercy  to  send  one  of  his  servants,  who  was 
on  a  religious  visit  from  England,  to  the  place 
of  my  abode.  This  Friend's  name  was  Sam- 
uel Spavold,  whose  love  and  encouragement 
to  me,  was  more  than  any  Friend's  I  ever  met 
with  before;  and  it  happened  he  stayed  all 
night ;  and  that  night  was  the  best  I  had  a  long 
time.  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning,  the 
banqueting  house  was  fresh  in  my  mind.  Then 
it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  say,  '  Be  strong  ! 
Yea,  I  say,  be  strong  !'  Then  1  thought,  can 
this  be  the  voice  of  my  Beloved  ?  However  it 
left  a  sweet  impression  on  my  mind,  which 
lasted  some  time;  and  when  this  Friend  was 
gone,  I  often  remembered  the  wine  and  the  oil 
of  the  good  Samaritan. 

"  The  2-5th  of  Second  month,  1759,  I  had 
one  more  refreshing  season  with  our  worthy 
Friend  Benjamin  Fcrriss,  of  Oblong.  His 
words  were  like  balm  or  honey  laid  to  heal 
the  wounded.  But  it  was  but  a  little  time  be- 
fore the  sweet  wino  was  turned  into  worm- 
wood and  gall  ;  so  that  my  soul  longed  for 
death,  more  than  anything  in  this  life;  and  I 
wondered  why  I  must  so  long  remain  in  this 
tabernacle  of  clay." 

Cleirients  seems  not  to  have  been  sensible 
at  this  time  of  the  effect  her  patient  suffering 
might  have  on  beholders  ;  and  her  eyes  were 
holden  from  perceiving  that  in  her  allotted 
sphere  she  was  a  burning  and  n  shining  light. 
The  circumstances  of  her  peculiar  case  were 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  she  was  exercising 
an  example  for  good  which  was  wisely  with- 
held from  her  knowledge. 
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"  I  have  many  times,"  she  remarks,  "  com- 
pared iiiyseir  to  a  weary  traveller,  that  labours 
hard  every  day  lo  reach  the  next  inn,  or 
place  of  relVesliment,  being  often  ready  to 
faint.  And  had  it  not  been  lor  a  hidden  spring 
in  the  desert,  and  at  times  a  table  spread  in 
the  wilderness,  I  had  utierly  perished  long 
before  this  day." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  a  distressin;^ 
cough  led  her  to  believe  that  consumplion  was 
developing  itself  in  her  system  ;  but  the  cold 
passing  off,  she  says,  "  a  new  concern  was 
raised  in  my  mind  lest  I  should  not  be  so  well 
prepared  when  my  change  came,  as  I  was 
before  1  had  that  illness,  my  mind  was  so 
changed  from  what  it  had  been.  I  had  taken 
too  much  delight  in  conversing  with  those 
about  me,  but  afterwards  my  chief  delight  was 
in  being  alone,  except  at  times  when  my  good 
Friends  gave  me  some  religious  visits,  which 
I  found  serviceable.  When  1  was  alone,  I 
seldom  thought  the  time  long  ;  being  often  so 
comforted  and  refreshed,  that  I  could  say  in 
the  secret  of  my  heart.  Although  thou  hast 
laid  thy  hand  upon  me,  yet  thy  living  pre- 
sence makes  all  up  !" 

After  narrating  some  gifts  of  money  made 
to  her  by  relations,  she  adds : — "  These,  with 
like  instances,  revived  in  my  mind  the  cove- 
nant I  made  at  the  beginning  of  my  confine- 
ment, when  I  requested  bread  and  waler  and 
such  altendance  as  I  had  need  of;  but  I  have 
had  to  confess,  when  I  asked  water,  he  gave 
me  milk,  and  bread  of  the  best  I" 

First  month  13lh,  1760,  she  records  : — 
"  The  children  of  the  true  church  could  not 
cry  long  before  the  breast  of  consolation  is 
opened  to  them.  I  have  had  such  a  time  as  I 
seldom  had  before.  Indeed,  for  some  weeks 
I  seldom  missed  a  night  but  I  was  comforted 
beyond  measure;  so  that  sometimes  I  could 
say,  at  night,  when  others  slept,  I  have  had  a 
sweet  repose  ;  and  in  the  bosom  of  my  Love 
mine  eyes  are  often  closed.  I  have  all  that  I 
need  ;  and  what  can  I  desire  more  ?" 

Second  month  17th.  "  I  could  never  find 
our  Saviour's  words  verified  in  me  until  I  be- 
came willing  to  take  up  the  daily  cross  to  my 
own  inclinations  ;  and  then  I  found  his  yoke 
to  be  easy  and  his  burden  light ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  the  dead  in  measure  to  be  raised  ;  and 
the  strong  man  which  had  long  kept  the  house 
cast  out  by  a  stronger.  I  trust  that  those  who 
read  these  lines  will  understand  what  I  mean." 
Having  been  removed  in  the  Fifth  month  lo 
her  cousin  Daniel  Powell's,  whose  mother  and 
lier's  were  sisters,  she  remarks,  "  And  I 
thought  we  could  call  each  other  so  too,  [i.  e. 
sisters,]  in  one  respect,  she  being  acquainted 
with  grief  from  her  youth.  The  time  I  was 
removed  here  was  on  the  morning  of  the  un- 
happy loss  of  her  eldest  son,  a  hopeful  young 
man,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  who  by  nn  ac- 
cident was  cast  overboard  from  a  small  craft 
in  the  South  Bay,  and  was  drowned.  [The 
body]  remained  in  the  water  upwards  of  four 
months. 

"  In  the  way  of  regeneration  there  are  many 

ups  and  downs.     As  the  Winter  naturally  fol 

lowcth   the   Summer,  so    do   times  of  sorrow 

seasons  of  joy,  as  I  have  frequently  found. 

"About  the   1st  of   the    Eleventh   month 
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It  was  with  me  to  say  in  secret,  I  will  spread 
my  cause  bclbre  Thee,  even  as  Hezekiah  did 
spread  the  letter  of  his  enemy  before  Thee  in 
thine  house.  Then  was  I  made  sensible  of 
the  virtue  of  the  waters  that  issued  from  un- 
der the  threshold  of  the  house,  that  Ezekiel 
saw  in  his  vision,  which  were  for  the  healing 
of  the  nations.  While  I  was  admiring  and 
adoring  the  good  Hand  of  Providence  towards 
me,  it  being  in  the  night  season,  1  fell  asleep, 
and  thought  my  father  came  and  asked  me,  if 
I  was  ready  to  go  home  again,  intimating  that 
\  had  been  some  time  under  a  physician's 
hand  to  be  healed  of  some  distemper.  My 
answer  was,  '  Yea,  I  am  ready  at  any  time 
when  thou  wilt  send  for  me.'  He  turned  his 
back  and  went  away  ;  and  I  being  desirous  to 
speak  again  with  him,  called  several  times 
aloud,  but  could  not  make  him  hear  or  answer 
me  ;  whereupon  I  awoke  ;  and  thought  it  more 
than  a  common  dream.  The  meaning  I  took 
to  be,  that  I  must  wait  longer,  belbre  the  wel- 
come messenger  of  the  Bridegroom  came  ;  and 
oh,  that  I  may  not  be  found  one  of  those  whose 
amps  are  gone 

"  If  that  be  true  which  was  said  of  old,  that 
hey  who  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,  then 
I  have  reason  to  hope  for  a  joyful  harvest,  be- 
ng  willing  to  be  made  conformable  even  unto 
the  baptism  which  is  for  the  dead.  Desirous 
I  am  lo  follow  the  footsteps  of  those  who  were 
companions  of  him  who  trod  the  wine  press 
alone;  [of  those]  who  had  rather  suffer  with 
the  true  Seed,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season.  Oh  I  thrice  happy  are  all 
they,  who  hear  and  obev  the  voice  of  the 
good  Shepherd,  and  will  not  follow  the  voice 
of  the  stranger. 

"  I  have  sometimes  compared  myself  to  a 
vessel  that  is  a  dull  sailer,  upon  a  troubled 
ocean,  where  the  storms  and  tempests  often 
drive  me  from  my  desired  port,  where  I  could 
lie  at  anchor  upon  the  Rock  of  all  ages.  But 
woe  is  me,  that  I  sojourn  in  the  tents  of  Kedar 
(sorrow) ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  balm 
that  is  in  Gilead,  which  heals  the  wounds  of 
the  broken-hearted,  surely  I  had  sunk  under 
the  waves  long  ere  this  day.  Yet  by  grace  I 
hope  to  be  saved  ;  and  that  the  time  is  at 
hand,  or  not  far  off,  when  that  angel  of  light 
that  smote  Peter  on  his  side  and  raised  him 
up,  and  brought  him  out  of  the  prison-house, 
where  he  was  bound  between  the  two  soldiers, 
will  be  sent  to  loose  the  cords  wherewith  1  am 
bound,  and  bring  me  also  out  of  my  prison- 
house,  and  so  arm  me  with  faith  and  love,  that 
1  may  be  able  to  follow  him,  as  he  bid  Peter 
cast  his  garments  about  him  and  follow  him. 
So  I  trust,  I  may  ascend  from  this  lower  re- 
gion of  death  and  darkness  to  that  of  Lile 
and  Light,  where  the  saints  and  redeemed  for- 
ever ascribe  all  honour  and  glory  lo  Him  who 
sits  on  the  Throne,  and  the  Lamb  forever  !" 

CTol.econtim.ed.) 


•TlieFrii 


Notes  of  the  Weather. 


The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  (in  solid 
inches)  in  the  vicinity  of  London  Grove,  Ches- 
ter county,    Pennsylvania,    during   the    year 


;  1846,  40f  inches; 
181.0,  34J,  inches  ;  1844,  32J  inches  ;  ls4:j, 
46, L  inches  :  making  in  the  five  years  •2[i0 
inches,  or  16.66  solid  feet  of  water,  an  aver- 
age of  40  inches,  or  -3  ft.  4  in.  per  year. 

During  the  winter  of  1847-48,  we  have  had 
but  12^  inches  of  snow  ;  in  1846-7,  there  fell 
3-i  inches;  1845-6,  34  inches;  1844-3,293 
inches  ;  1843-4,  29  inches;  1842-3,  30  inch- 
es  ;  1841-2,  22  inches  ;  1840-1,  46'-  inches  ; 
1839-40,  24  inches- 

The  warmest  day  in  1847  was  Sixth  month 
28th.  Mercury  in  the  shade  up  to  101^°  ; 
very  dry  ;  pasture  in  many  places  nearly 
gone;  and  the  coldest  morning,  First  month 
13th  ;  mercury  7o°  above  zero. 

1846.  Five  days,  mercury  over  100°  ;  the 
highest  103°,  nth  of  Seventh  month  ;  and  the 
coldest  morning.  Second  month  ~'tiih,  9°  above 
zero. 

1S45.  Seventh  month  12th  to  18th,  102J°, 
1031°,  106°;  Third-day,  102°,  !,8°,  101°. 
The  coldest  morning,  Second  month  6th,  6° 
above  zero. 

1844.  Eighth  month  17th,  103'°  the 
warmest  day  that  summer.  First  month  28lh, 
mercury  at  zero. 

1843.  Ninth  month  3d,  104° ;  several  davs 
to  100°,  and  a  little  above.  Third  month 
•-'4lh,  the  coldest  morning  that  winter. 

The  dry  season  of  1838,  we  had  10  days 
in  the  Seventh  month,  the  mercury  varied 
from  100°  to  104°. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-6,  we  had  44  in. 
of  snow.  It  snowed  nine  First-days  in  suc- 
cession, and  there  was  good  sleighing  all  the 
time. 

23rd  of  Fourth  month,  18.37,  a  snow  fell  8 
inches  deep,  and  laid  for  several  days. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  25,  1848. 


In  our  paper  of  last  week  and  that  of  the 
week  preceding,  we  furnished  our  readers  with 
a  slight  outline  of  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  hope  rested  of  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  w\ar  between  this  country  and  Mexico. 
The  cheering  gleam  of  light  thus  shed  upon 
the  gloom  of  the  perspective,  has  since  been 
sadly  shadowed  by  recent  accounts  from  Eu- 
rope. It  is  well  known  that  fearful  indications 
of  restlessness,  discontent,  and  feverish  excite- 
ment, have  for  some  time  appeared  in  various 
sections  of  that  portion  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  France.  By  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
er Cambria  from  Liverpool,  the  distressing  in- 
formation has  been  received,  that  on  or  about 
the  22d  of  last  month,  the  day  on  which  it  had 
been  fixed  to  hold  what  is  termed  the  great 
Reform  Banquet,  the  city  of  Paris  was  in  a  state 
of  open  insurrection.  It  is  difficult  to  condense 
in  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  an  intelli- 
gible statement  of  the  news  as  published.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  kvi  extracts,  taken 
from  the  Telegraph  despatch  : — 

"  Louis  Phillippe  has  abdicated  in  favour  of 
the  Count  de  Paris,  his  grandson,  a  child  of 
six  years.     The  Duke  of  Nemours  proposed 


THE  FRIEND. 


as  Regent,  and  rejected  it.  It  was  proposed 
by  O'Uillon  Barrot  that  a  Regency  should  be 
farmed  under  the  Duchessof  Orleans  until  the 
Count  de  Paris  should  obtain  his  majority,  but 
this  has  been  rejected,  and  a  Republic  insisted 
upon.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  the  Count 
de  Paris  went  to  the  Chamber  at  half-past  one, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and  a 
large  party  of  otiicers  on  horseback.  The 
Duchess  was  in  deep  mourning. 

"  Four  o'clock — The  Duchess  de  Orleans, 
the  Count  de  Paris,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours 
had  been  at  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Chamber  and  the 
people,  who  penetialed  into  the  Chamber.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  declared  itself  en 
permenance.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
refused  to  allow  the  family  of  Louis  Phillippe 
to  resign  the  throne.  There  will  be  great  ef- 
forts made  to  support  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 
The  idea  of  a  lepublic  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
mass  of  the  Deputies.  The  Chamber  met  to- 
day, but  the  populace  overpowered  the  majo- 
rity. 

"  The  King  at  one  o'clock  left  the  Palace  of 
the  Tuilleries  escorted  by  a  parly  of  the  Cav- 
alry of  the  National  Guards  and  several  regi- 
ments of  regular  cavalry,  'i'he  carriages 
went  by  the  Quays  to  the  barrier  of  Passey. 
The  troops  were  all  withdrawn  at  noon  to-day. 
Not  a  soldier  is  to  be  seen.  The  troops  of 
the  line  have  fraiernized  with  the  National 
Guard  and  the  National  Guard  with  the  peo- 
ple. All  intercourse  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  river  are  cut  off,  but  I  hear  distant  firing 
going  on  every  instant  while  I  write. 

"  Gamier  Pages  is  Mayor  of  Paris.  A 
strong  government  will  be  organized.  A  re- 
public on  the  model  of  the  United  States  is 
proposed.  A  procession  of  persons  in  blouses 
and  armed,  have  just  passed,  carrying  the 
throne  of  the  throne-room  of  the  Tuilleries  on 
their  shoulders  in  triumph,  and  singing  the 
Marseilles  hymn.  There  has  been  a  frightful 
loss  of  life,  and  in  many  instances  the  troops 
have  refused  to  act  against  the  people. 

"  The  number  of  killed  is  said  to  be  upwards 
of  500,  principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Palace  Royal,  and  between  that  and  the 
Tuilleries.  An  attempt  was  made  on  the  fi- 
nance minister's  residence  at  11  o'clock,  which 
failed.  The  tocsin  has  been  sounding  all  day 
throughout  Paris.  All  Paris  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  National  Guards  and  the  people." 

"  The  palace  of  the  Palais  Royal  has  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  people,  after  a  great 
deal  of  carnage.  An  attack  was  made  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries. 

"The  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  people 
are  ihrowinij  the  furniture  out  of  the  windi 
and  burning  it  ;'nnd  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  burn  tin-  Tuilleri<  s  ;  the  p(;ople  had  pene 
trated  into  the  collars  of  the  Tuilleries,  and 
are  distrilintmg  the  u  inc." 

The  Guizot  ministry  had  resigned — a  Re- 
public was  proclaimed — a  provisional  govern- 
ment by  the  people  instituted — and  a  new 
ministry  appointed.  What  is  to  bo  the  issue 
of  this  awful  condition  of  things,  is  known 
only  to  ihc  Great  Controller  of  events. 


Germanloicn  Boarding-School  for  Boys. 
Under  the  care  of  GerniarUowa  Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 

This  school  is  continued  near  the  centre  of 
the  healthy  village  of  Germantown,  and  near 
the  depot  of  the  railroad,  which  gives  frequent 
and  easy  access  from  the  city. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught, 
together  with  all  the  branches  belonging  to  a 
good  English  education.  The  Summer  ses- 
sion will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month. 
Terms  :  per  quarter,  of  12  weeks,  for  boarding 

and  tuition,  including  washing,  payable  in 

advance,  ....  S3.5  00 
Boys  under  12  years  of  age,       -  3;)  00 

ilelerences:— Alfred  Cope,  Walnut  street 
wharf;  William  Jones,  No.  8  North  Fifth 
street;  Charles  Jones,  Principal  of  Friends' 
Select  School,  No.  87  Tamany  street ;  and 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  booksellers.  No.  44  North 
Fourth  street. 

Germantown — Sam'l  B.  Morris,  and  Thom- 
as Magarge. 

Isaac  iMorgan,  Jr.,  Principal. 

Third  month,  1«47. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth  day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet 
at  the  school  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7^ 
o'clock. 

The  V^isiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  students,  commenc- 
ing on  Third-day  the  4th  proximo. 

Thomas  Kijibee,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  23th,  1848. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Isaac  Mosher,  agent,  Queensbury,  N. 
Y.,  on  account  of  Mason  Antliony,  8t)  cents,  to  11, 
vol.  21  ;  and  '20  cents  lor  another  purpose;  of  James 
Austin,  agent,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  from  Gorham  Hus- 
scy,  f2,  vol.  21 ;  and  25  cents  for  another  purpose. 

WANTED 

A  lad  about  1.5  years  of  age,  in  a  wholesale 
and  Retail  Dry-Goods  Store.  One  who  re- 
sides with  his  parents  would  be  preferred. 
Inquire  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  64  Arch 
street. 


Married,  on  the  3rd  of  .Second  month  last,  at 
Friends'  meeting  in  Queensbury,  Warren  county,  N. 
Y.,  Goouwi.v  DuRFiE,  of  Madison,  Madison  county, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Caleb  Dean,  of  Kingsbury, 
Washington  county. 


ciety  of  Friends;  and  in  the  year  1823  he  was  rein- 
stated, and  his  wife  and  daughter  were  also  received 
into  niemlicrship.  Having  previously  become  con. 
vinced  of  the  iniquity  of  slavery,  he  set  all  his  slaves 
free,  agreeably  to  the  order  and  requisitions  of  the 
Society.  From  that  lime  he  paid  them  wages  for 
their  labour,  until  1830,  when  he  removed  with  his 
family  into  Indiana,  taking  all  his  manumitted  peo- 
pic,  eight  in  number,  with  him,  and  settled  them  ia 
ty  of  Richmond.  He  purchased  for  one  family 
se  and  lot  to  reside  on  their  lifetime. — Although 
this  dear  Friend  was  not  conspicuous,  or  active,  in 
the  public  services  of  the  Society,  yet  it  may  truly  be 
remarkable  for  the  virtues  of  the  Chris- 
tian,  and  in  his  transactions  among  men,  manifested 
a  just  and  liberal  disposition,  for  which  he  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Friends  and  others.  In  the  spring 
of  18-17,  he  was  taken  with  the  influenza,  which  af- 
fected his  lungs.  He  was  spared  from  much  pain, 
and  was  not  confined  to  lied  until  a  few  weeks  tefore 
his  close.  He  frequently  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  he 
felt  in  having  given  freedom  to  eight  of  his  fellow- 
beings;  the  disposition  to  do  which  he  altiibuted  to 
the  operation  of  Grace  on  his  mind,  saying  it  was  no 
merit  of  his  own;  and  on  bidding  one"  of  these  fare- 
well, who  came  to  see  him  not  long  before  his  death, 
he  told  her  to  thank  the  Lord  for  what  had  been  done 
for  her  and  not  him.  In  his  last  sickness  he  often 
repeated  passages  of  scripture  which  appeared  to  com- 
fort  him,  especially  such  as  concerned  the  redeeming 
love  of  God,  and  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  soul;  saying  "they  that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  On  one  occasion, 
his  wile  observing  him  in  tears,  inquired  what  was 
the  matter?  He  replied,  "Oh  !  how  sweet  the  Lord 
is  I"  and  then  quoted  the  text,  "  The  righteous  shall 
hold  on  their  way,"  &c.  He  had  a  very  humble 
view  of  himself,  observing,  "  What  a  poor  worm  of 
the  dust"  he  was;  "what  a  poor  beggar,"  &c.  His 
wife  querying  if  he  thought  he  should  recover,  he 
said,  "No;  and  neither  do  I  desire  it;"  adding,  that 
he  did  not  want  to  stay  longer  than  till  it  was  the 
Lord's  will  to  take  him.  "  The  Lord's  time  is  the 
right  time."  He  craved  an  easy  passage,  which  ap. 
pcarcd  to  be  mercifully  granted,  and  he  died  as  one 
falling  into  a  sweet  sleep. 

,  in  West  Bradford  township,  Chester  county. 

Fa.,  on  the  10th  of  First  month,  1848,  in  the  Slst 
year  of  her  age,  Lydia  Jacobs,  widow  of  Richard  Ja- 
cobs. This  dear  Friend  was  an  approved  and  accept- 
able minister  for  many  years.  Her  services  were 
mostly  witliin  the  limits  of  Bradford  Monthly  and 
Cain  Quarterly  Meetings,  of  which  she  was  a  mem. 
her  ;  and  was  remarkable  for  her  innocent  life  and 
conversation.  She  suffered  much  bodily  weakness 
tor  some  years  past,  but  was  able  to  get  out  to  religi- 
ous meetings  until  a  short  time  before  lier  death,  and 
was  always  diligent  in  attending  them.  A  weighty 
concern  rested  on  her  mind  for  her  children  and  grand- 
children,  that  tliey  might  walk  in  the  Christian's  palJi 
which  though  nairow  leads  to  peace.  She  was  under 
an  impression  for  some  time  previous  to  her  last  at- 
tack of  sickness,  that  her  time  on  earth  was  drawing 
near  to  a  close  ;  and  often  said  she  "was  just  wait- 
ing."— During  her  last  illness  she  was  favoured  wiih 
a  tranquil  and  pcaccinl  mind;  and  departed  in  the 
lull  belief  that  lier  inunortal  soul  would  Le  received 
inio  the  presence  of  her  Saviour  in  heaven.  She  was 
sensible  that  her  departure  drew  nigh  ;  and  the  lust 
words  she  was  heard  to  utter  were  "  Praise  the  Lord 
for  his  mercies,  in   removing  me,  a  poor  creature." 


Died,  Twelfth  month  3(1 
Raysville,  Henry  county,  I, 
a  member  of  Spicelaiid  ,Mi> 
ly  HI  vcars.— He  was  lu.in 
had  a  hirtlirisrht  in    the   S, 


Slie  was  interred  i 


ads'  bui 


ying-ground  at  Brad. 


ed    SI, 


III!  .li  .1    ii-:i:i    I  I  irnds,  and 
,■.   ■     ,         ■  .     year    1812,  he    purchased 

-I  .  ,  .,u  .;,   I    J  I'joined  the  Methodists,  to. 

Willi  III.  v.i;;  .mil  'only  daughter,  and  had 
;s  of  that  society  held  in  his  house.  The  next 
:  was  brought   lo  a  bed   of  affliction,  where 

a  renewed  vi.<iilnlion  of  Divine  Grace  he  was 
ed  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  So- 


ford,  the  13th  inst.,  and  the  good  presence  of  the 
Head  of  his  people  was  felt  around.  "  Blessed  are  the 
dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  from  hencefortli  ;  yea, 
sailh  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours 
and  tiicir  works  do  follow  them." 

,  on   the  4th  instant,  at  Greenfield,  Saratoga 

lounly,  N.  Y.,  LvDiA,  wife  of  Elihu  Anthony,  in  the 
7llth  year  of  her  age;  a  member  and  much  esteemed 
elder  of  Greenfield  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting 
of  Friends.  In  the  .lemise  of  this  dear  Friend,  not 
only  her  tamily  circle,  but  the  Society  at  large,  have 
sustained  no  inconsiderable  loss;  but  we  arc  not  as 
thiise  that  mourn  without  hope,  having  a  well  ground- 
ed trust  that  our  loss  is  her  everlasting  gain. 

PniNTED  BY  KITE  &"wALTbN^ 
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"  Several  of  the  children  raise  their  hands,   as  they  go  down  the  hill,  and  ihey  seem  to  be 

and  the  teacher  points  to  one  after  another  in  'carneslly  engaged  in  conversation. 

order,  and  ihey  rise  and  give  iheir  answers.      W    "  '  1  don't  believe  it  has  any  olher  use,'  says 

".Mary. —  It  is  to  feed  tha  geese  with.  John.     'Oh    yes   it  has,'   says   Susan;  'our 

"  John. — Yes,   and   iha    bens   too,  and  the  j  teacher  would   not  say  so  if  it  had  not.     Be- 

pigs.  _  !  sides,  did  you  not  s"<i  what  a  knovvi-g  look  he 


Sarah. — ^ly    father    gives    corn    to    Ihc 
cows. 

"  By  ihis  time  the  hands  of  the  youngest 
scholars  arc  all  down,  for  having  been  taken  a 
little  by  surprise,  their  knowledge  is  exhaust- 
ed.    So  the  teacher  says  that  those  between 


had,  when  he  drew  up  his  brow  and  said  he 
guessed  we  could'nt  find  it  out  ?' 

"  '  Well  I  mean  to  ask  my  mother,'  says 
liltle  Mary  ;  '  1  guess  she  can  tell.' 

"  By-and-by  as   they  pass  a  field  of  corn, 

Samuel    sees  a   squin-el    running  across    the 

7  and  10  years  of  age  may  raise  their  hands,  j  street,  wiih    both   his   cheeks  distended  with 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Page  on  Teaching. 

"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  or  the 
motives  and  methods  of  good  School  keep- 
ing, by  David  C.  Page:  New  York,  1847." 
For  sale  bv  Thomas  Cowperihwait  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

CConcluded  from  page  211.) 

From  a  section  entitled  "  Waking  up  mind,"' 
we  take  the  following  lively  and  pleasing  de- 
scription. How  many  a  long  winter's  even- 
ing could  be  made  cheerful  and  instructive, 
by  adi.piing  ^ucii  ;.  plan  of  waking  up  the  nt- 
tenlion  of  children,  to  the  properties  and  uses 
of  ihc  commonest  things  around  Ihem.  "  The 
teacher  having  the  day  previous  promised  that 
on  the  next  day  at  ten  minutes  past  10  o'clock, 
he  shall  request  the  whole  school  to  give  iheir 
attention  five  minuJes,  while  he  shall  bring 
something  there  to  which  he  shall  call  iheir 
attention,  especially  of  the  liltle  boys  and  girls 
under  7  years  old,  at  the  time  appointed,  afler 
going  through  the  accustomed  duties  of  the 
first  hour  perhaps  more  cheerfully  ihan  usual, 
because  he  finds  there  is  more  of  animaiion 
and  wakefulness  in  the  school  ;  when  there  is 
n  perfect  silence  and  strict  aitention  by  all,  he 
takes  from  his  pocket  an  ear  of  corn,  and  in 
silence  holds  it  up  before  the  sclioop.  The 
children  smile,  for  it  is  a  familiar  object;  and 
they  probably  did  not  suspect  they  were  to  be 
fed  with  corn. 

"Teacher. — 'Now  children,'  addressing 
himself  to  the  youngest,  '  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  only  one  question  to-dny  about  the  ear  of 
corn.  If  you  can  answer  it,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  ;  if  the  liltle  boys  and  girls  upon  the  front 
seat  cannot  give  the  answer,  I  will  let  those 
in  the  ne.xt  seat  iry  ;  and  so  on  till  all  have 
tried,  unless  our  time  should  expire  before  the 
right  answer  is  given.  I  shall  not  be  surpris- 
ed if  none  of  you  give  the  answer  I  am  think- 
ing of.  As  soon  as  I  ask  thg  question,  ihose 
who  are  under  seven  years  old,  that  think 
they  can  give  an  answer,  may  raise  their 
hand.     '  What  is  this  ear  of  corn  for  V 


Several  instantly  appear.  The  teacher  again 
indicates,  by  pointing,  those  who  may  give 
the  answer. 

"  Charles. — My  father  gives  corn  to  the 
horses  when  the  oats  are  all  gone. 

"Daniel. — \^'e  give  it  to  the  oxen  and 
cows,  and  we  fat  ihe  hogs  upon  corn. 

"  Laura. — It  is  good  to  ea'.  They  shell  it 
from  the  cobs  and  send  it  to  mill,  and  it  is 
ground  into  meal.  Tliey  make  bread  of  the 
meal,  and  we  eat  it. 

"  This  last  pupil  has  looked  a  little  further 
into  domestic  economy  than  those  who  an- 
swered before  her.  But  by  this  time,  perhaps 
before,  the  five  minutes  have  been  nearly  ex- 
pended, and  yet  several  hands  aie  up,  and  ihe 
faces  of  several  are  beaming  with  eagerness 
to  tell  their  thoughts.  Let  the  teacher  then 
say,  '  We  will  have  no  more  answers  to-day. 
You  may  ihink  of  this  mailer  till  lo-morrow, 
and  ihen  1  will  let  you  try  again.  I  am  sorry 
to  ttll  you  that  none  of  you  have  mentioned 
the  use  I  was  thinking  of,  though  I  confess  I 
expected  it  every  minute.  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  no  one  of  you  give  this  answer  lo- 
morrow.  I  shall  now  put  the  ear  of  corn  in 
my  desk,  and  no  one  of  you  must  speak  to 
me  about  it  till  to-morrow.  You  may  now 
lake  your  studies.' 

"  The  children  now  breathe  more  freely, 
while  the  older  ones  take  their  studies,  and 
the  next  class  is  called.  In  order  to  success, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  teacher 
should  positively  refuse  to  hold  any  conversa- 
tion with  the  children  on  the  subject  till  the 
next  time  for  'general  exercise.' 

"  During  the  remainder  of  ihe  forenoon  the 
teacher  will  very  likely  observe  some  signs  of 
ihoughtfulncss  on  the  pait  of  those  litllo  chil- 
dren who  have  been  habitually  dull  before. 
And  perhaps  some  child,  eager  to  impart  a 
new  discovery,  «*?11  seek  an  opporlunity  to 
make  it  known  during  the  forenoon.  '  Wait 
I  ill  to-morrow'  should  be  tlie  teacher's  only 
reply. 

"  Now  let  us  follow  these  children  as  they 
are  dismissed,  while  they  bend  their  steps  to- 
wards home.     Thev  cluster  together  in  groups 


plwider. 

"  At  home  too,  the  ear  of  corn  is  made  the 
subject  of  conversalion.  '  What  is  an  ear  of 
corn  for,  mother?'  says  little  Mary,  as  soon  as 
I  they  have  taken  a  seat  at  the  dinner-table. 
J  "  Mother. — An  ear  of  corn,  child  ?  why 
I  don't  you  know?  It  is  to  feed  the  fowls,  and 
the  pigs,  and  the  cattle  ;  and  we  make  bread 
of  it  too. 

"  Mary. — Yes,  we  told  all  that,  but  the 
teacher  says  that  is  not  all. 

"  Mother. — The  teacher  ? 

"  Mary. — Y''es,  ma'am,  the  teacher  had  an 
ear  of  corn  at  school,  and  he  asked  us  what  it 
was  for;  and  after  we  had  told  him  everything 
we  could  think  of,  he  said  there  was  another 
thing  still.  Now  I  want  to  find  out,  so  that  i 
can  tell  him. 

"  The  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that 
the  family,  father,  mother,  and  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  would  resolve  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  ear  of  corn. 
The  same,  or  something  like  this,  would  be 
true  in  other  iamilies,  in  the  district ;  and  by 
the  next  morning,  several  children  would  have 
.something  further  to  communicate  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  hour  would  this  day  be  awaited 
with  groat  interest,  and  the  first  signal  would 
produce  perfect  silence. 

"  The  teacher  now  lakes  the  ear  of  corn 
from  the  desk,  and  displays  it  before  Ihe 
school ;  and  quite  a  number  of  hands  are  in- 
stantly raised  as  if  eager  to  be  the  first  to  tell 
what  other  use  they  have  discovered  for  it. 

"  The  teacher  now  says  pleasantly,  '  The 
use  I  am  thinking  of,  you  have  all  observed,  I 
have  no  doubt  ;  it  is  a  very  important  use 
indeed  ;  but  as  it  is  a  little  out  of  Ihe  common 
course,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  you  cannot 
give  if.     However,  you  may  try.' 

"  '  It  is  good  to  boil  !'  says  little  Susan,  al- 
most springing  from  the  floor  as  she  speaks. 

"  '  And  it  is  for  squirrels  to  eat,'  says  little 
Samuel,  '  I  saw  one  carry  away  a  whole 
mouthful  yesterday  from  the  cornfield.' 

"Others  still  mention  olher  uses,  which 
Ihey  have  observed.  They  mention  other 
animals  which  feed  upon  it,  or  other  modes  of 
cooking  it.     The  other  pupils  begin  to  be  in- 
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terested,  and  they  add  to  the  list  of  uses  nam- 
ed. Perhaps,  however,  none  will  name  the 
one  the  teacher  has  in  his  own  mind  ;  he  should 
cordially  welcome  the  answer,  if  perchance  it 
is  given  ;  if  none  should  give  it,  he  may  do  as 
he  thinks  best  about  giving  it  liimself  on  this 
occasion.  Perhaps  if  there  is  time  he  may 
do  so,  after  the  following  manner:  '1  have 
told  you  that  the  answer  1  was  seeking  was  a 
very  simple  one ;  it  is  something  you  have  all 
observed,  and  you  may  be  a  little  disappoint- 
ed when  I  tell  you.  The  use  I  have  been 
thinking  of  for  the  ear  of  corn  is  this  ; — It  fi 
to  plant.  It  is  for  seed,  to  propagate  that 
species  of  plant  called  corn.'  Here  the  chil- 
dren may  look  disappointed,  as  nuich  as  to 
say,  '  we  knew  that  before.' 

"The  teacher  continues:  'And  this  is  a 
very  important  use  for  the  corn  ;  for  if  for  one 
year  none  should  be  planted,  and  all  the  ears 
that  grew  the  year  before  should  be  consumed, 
we  should  have  no  more  corn.  This,  then, 
was  the  great  primary  design  of  the  corn  ;  the 
other  uses  you  liave  named  were  merely  sec- 
ondary. But  I  mean  to  make  something  more 
of  my  ear  of  corn.  iMy  next  question  is  ;  Do 
other  plants  have  seeds  ?'* 

"  Here  is  a  new  field  of  inquiry.  Many 
hands  are  instantly  raised;  but  as  the  five 
minutes  by  this  time  have  passed,  leave  then 
to  answer  at  the  next  time.  '  Nave  other  plants 
seeds?'  the  children  begin  to  inquire  in  their 
own  minds,  and  each  begins  to  think  over  a 
fist  of  such  plants  as  he  is  familiar  with. 
When  they  are  dismissed,  they  look  on  the 
way  home  at  the  plants  by  the  roadside,  and 
when  they  reach  home,  they  run  to  the  gar- 
den. At  the  table  they  inquire  of  their  pa- 
i*ents,  or  their  brothers  and  sisters. 

"  At  the  next  exercise,  they  will  have  more 
than  they  can  tell  in  five  minutes  as  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  observation  and  research. 
When  enough  has  been  said  by  the  children 
as  to  the  plants  which  have  seeds,  tlie  next 
question  may  be  :  Do  all  plants  have  seeds  ? 
This  question  will  lead  to  much  inquiry  at 
home,  wherever  botany  is  not  well  understood. 
There  are  many  who  are  not  aware  that  all 
plants  have  seeds.  Very  likely  the  ferns 
(common  brakes)  will  be  noticed  by  the  chil- 
dren themselves.  They  may  also  name  seve- 
ral other  plants  which  do  not  exhibit  their  ap- 
paratus for  seed-bearing  very  conspicuously. 
This  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  teacher  to 
impart  a  little  information.  Nor  is  there  any 
harm  in  his  doing  so,  whenever  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  mind  has  been  suitably  exercised. 
The  mind  is  no  longer  a  '  passive  recipient ;' 
and  he  may  be  sure  that  by  inquiry  it  has  in- 
creased its  capacity  to  contain,  and  any  fljct 
which  now  answers  inquiry,  will  be  most  care- 
fully stored  up." 

In  a  note  the  author  says  :  "  In  giving  in 
substance  this  lecture  to  a  gathering  of  tcucli- 
ers  in  the  autumn  of  1845,  in  one  of  the  busy 
villages  of  New  York,  where  also  the  pupils 
•of  one  of  the  district  schools  were  present  by 
invitation,  I  had  described  a  process  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  above.  1  had 
given  the  supposed  answers  for  the  first  day, 


Plant  is  lie 


and  had  described  the  children  as  pressing  th( 
question  at  home.  When  1  had  proceeded  s( 
far  to  take  up  the  ear  of  corn  the  second  day 
and  had  spoken  of  the  possibility  that  the  true 
answer  to  the  question  might  be  given,  I 
turned  almost  instinctively  to  the  class  of  chil- 
I  dren  at  my  right,  saying,  '  Now  what  is  the 
car  of  corn  for  T  A  little  boy  some  six  years 
of  age,  who  had  swallowed  every  word,  and 
whose  face  glowed  as  if  there  was  not  room 
enough  for  his  soul  within  him,  bounded  upon 
his  (eet,  and  forgetting  the  publicity  of  the 
place,  and  the  gravity  of  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  clapping  his  hands  forcibly  together, 
'  It's  to  pop  I'  he  exclaimed  emphatically,  very 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience.  His 
mind  had  been  waked  ?//?." 

The  following  is  the  beautiful  conclusion  of 
this  eloquent  and  instructive  volume. 

"  In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  let  the 
teacher  cease  to  repine  at  his  hard  lot.  Let 
him  cast  an  occasional  glance  at  the  bright 
prospect  before  him.  He  deserves,  to  be  sure, 
a  higher  pecuniary  reward  than  he  receives  ; 
and  he  should  never  cease  to  press  this  truth 
upon  the  community,  till  talent  in  teaching  is 
as  well  compensated  as  talent  in  any  olher 
calling.  But  whether  he  gains  this  or  not,  let 
him  dwell  upon  the  privileges,  and  rewards  to 
be  found  in  the  calling  itself,  and  take  fresh 
encouragement. 

"  The  Apostle  Paul  exhibited  great  wisdom 
when  he  said,  '  /  magnify  mine  office.'  If 
the  foregoing  views  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  teacher's  calling  are  correct,  he  may 
safely  follow  the  Apostle's  example.  This  is 
not,  however,  to  be  done  merely  by  boastful 
words.  No  man  can  elevate  himself  or  mag- 
nify l)is  office  in  public  estimation,  by  indulg- 
ing in  empty  declamation,  or  by  passing  infla- 
ted resolutions.  He  tmisi  feet  the  dignity  of 
his  profession,  and  show  that  he  feels  it  by 
unremitted  exertions  to  attain  to  the  highest 
excellence  of  which  he  is  capable, — animated, 
in  the  midst  of  his  toil,  chiefly  by  the  great 
moral  recompense  which  every  faithful  teacher 
may  hope  to  receive.  Let  every  teacher,  then, 
study  to  improve  himself  intellect-ually  and 
morally  ;  let  him  strive  to  advance  in  the  art 
of  leaching  ;  let  him  watch  ihe  growth  of  mind 
under  his  culture,  and  take  the  encouragement 
which  that  affords  ;  let  him  consider  the  use- 
fulness he  may  effect,  and  the  circumstances 
which  make  his  calling  honourable  ;  let  him 
prize  the  gratitude  of  his  pupils,  and  of  their 
parents  and  friends  ;  and  above  all,  let  him 
value  the  approval  of  Heaven,  and  set  a  pro- 
per estimate  upon  the  rewards  which  another 
world  will  unfild  to  him, — and  thus  be  encour- 
aged to  toil  on  in  faithfulness  and  in  hope, — 
till  having  finished  liis  course,  and  being  ga- 
thered to  the  home  of  the  righteous,  he  shall 
meet  multiludos,  instructed  by  his  wise  pre- 
cept, and  profited  by  his  pure  example,  who 
'  shall  rise  up  and  call  hiin-hlcsscd.'  " 


A  lonel  dipped  in  hot  walcr,  will,  it  is  said, 
aflijrd  an  effcclive  and  inimediale  relief  to  the 
painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  called  the 
cramp. 


How  Bunyan  got  out  of  Prison. 

[From  Wickens's  Life  of  Bunyan.] 
"  Much  obscurity  has  hitherto  rested  on  the 
subject  of  Bunyan's  deliverance  from  prison. 
He  himself  says  nothing  about  it;  but  all  his 
early  biographers  attribute  it  to  the  interference 
of  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Recent  researches,  however,  have  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  he  owed  his  enlargement  to 
the  influence,  not  of  a  Bishop,  but  of  a  Qua- 
ker. The  evidences  of  this  tact  are  found  in 
a  letter  from  Ellis  Hookes,  a  Quaker,  to  George 
Fox,  the  Ibunder  of  the  sect ;  another  letter 
from  the  same  to  Fox's  wife;  and  an  auto- 
biographical narrative,  published  in  1725,  en- 
titled, '  The  Christian  Progress  of  George 
Whitehead,'  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Extracts  from  these  have 
lately  been  published,  from  which  we  have 
condensed  a  relation  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  Bunyan's  release,  which  took 
place  about  the  close  of  1672. 

"  Charles  II.,  after  his  defeat  by  Cromwell, 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  barely 
saved  himself  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
his  conquerors.  After  many  privations,  and 
narrow  escapes,  he  at  length  succeeded,  in 
company  with  a  few  trusty  followeis,  in  reach- 
ing Shoreham,  a  little  town  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  whence  he  escaped  into  France  in  a 
small  fishing  vessel,  the  master  and  mate  of 
which  were  Quakers.  When  the  vessel  reach- 
ed the  French  coast,  the  mate,  Richard  Car- 
ver, carried  the  king  ashore  on  his  shoulders. 
Charles  was  restored  to  the*  throne  in  1660, 
but  Carver  made  no  application  for  any  reward 
for  his  service  till  January,  1670,  when  he 
called  on  the  king,  '  who  kt^ew  him  again,  and 
was  friendly  to  him,  and  told  him  he  remem- 
bered him,  and  of  several  things  that  were 
done  in  the  ship  at  tbe  same  time.'  He  told 
the  king  that  '  the  reason  he  had  not  come  to 
him  before  was,  that  he  was  satisfied  in  that 
he  had  peace  and  satisfachon  in  himself,  and 
that  he  did  what  he  did  to  relieve  a  man  in' 
distress,  and  now  he  desired  nothing  of  him 
but  that  he  would  set  Friends  at  liberty,  who 
were  great  sufferers;  and  told  the  king,  that 
he  had  a  paper  of  one  hundred  and  ten  that 
were  prtcmunired,  and  that  had  lain  in  prison 
six  years,  and  that  none  can  release  them  but 
hint!.'  " 

'The  king  took  the  paper,  and  said  that 
there  were  many  of  them,  and  that  they  would 
be  in  again  in  a  month's  time,  and  that  the 
country  gentlemen  complained  to  him  that 
they  were  troubled  with  the  Quakers.'  The 
king  promised  to  release  six  ;  but  Carver,  not 
content  with  this,  soon  after  went  again  to 
Charles,  in  company  with  another  Friend,  one 
Thomas  Moore.  He  had,  we  are  told,  '  a 
fair  and  free  opportunity  to  open  his  mind  to 
he  king,  who  was  very  loving  to  them,  and, 
promised  to  do  for  him,  but  willed  him  to  wait 
a  month  or  two  longer.'  After  this.  White- 
head and  i\roore  called  on  the  king,  and  re. 
uewcd  the  request.  The  king  listened  tolheir 
application  with 'attpntion,  and  granted  them 
liberty  to  be  heard  on  the  next  council  day. 
'  .\nd  then,'  says  Whitchnnd,  '  Thomas  Moore, 
nivself,  iinil   our   friend   Thomas  Gn-ene,  at- 
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tended  at  the  Council  chamber,  at  Whitehall, 
and  were  all  admitted  in  before  the  king  and 
a  full  council.  When  I  had  opened  and  more 
ililly  pleaded  our  sufTering  Friends'  cause,  the 
king  gave  this  answer, — I  will  pardon  them; 
whereupon  Thomas  Moore  pleaded  the  inno- 
cency  of  our  Friends — that  they  needed  no 
pardon,  being  innocent:  the  king's  warrant,  in 
a  few  lines,  will  discharge  them,  ^for  where,^ 
said  lie,  '  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  porver.^ 
To  this  Charles  replied,  '  O,  Mr.  Moore,  there 
are  persons  that  are  innocent  as  a  child  new- 
born, that  are  pardoned  ;  you  need  not  scruple 
a  pardon  ;'  and  Sir  Thomas  Bridgeman,  the 
lord-keeper,  said,  '  I  told  them  they  cannot 
legally  be  discharged  but  by  a  pardon  under 
the  great  seal.'  " 

"On  the  8th  of  May,  1672,  a  royal  order 
was  given  '  at  the  Court  of  \Vhilehall,'  setting 
forth,  that  '  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleas- 
ed to  declare  that  he  will  pardon  all  those  per- 
sons called  Quakers,  now  in  prison,  for  any 
ofl'ence  committed  only  relating  to  his  maj<'s- 
ty,  and  not  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other 
persons  ;  and  it  was  thereupon  ordered  by  his 
majesty,  in  council,  that  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Quakers  in  the  several  prisons,  together 
with  the  causes  of  their  commitment,  be,  and 
is,  herewith  sent  to  his  majesty's  attorney- 
general,  who  is  required  and  authorized  to 
prepare  a  bill  for  his  majesty's  signature,  con- 
taining a  pardon,  to  pass  the  great  seal  of 
England,  for  all  such  to  whom  his  majesty 
may  legally  grant  the  same.'  Letters  were 
also  sent  to  the  sheritFs  of  the  dilTerent  coun- 
ties, directing  them  to  prepare  the  required 
lists,  and  forward  them  to  the  council  board 
at  Whitehall." 

"  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
other  sects,  '  hearing  of  this,'  says  Whitehead, 
'  and  seeing  what  way  we  had  made  with  the 
king  for  our  Friends'  release,  desired  that  their 
friends  in  prison  might  be  discharged  with 
ours,  and  have  their  names  in  the  same  in- 
strument.' They  went,  therefore,  to  VVhiie- 
head,  and  earnestly  requested  his  advice  and 
assistance  ;  '  whereupon,'  he  adds,  '  I  advised 
them  to  petition  the  king  for  his  warrant  to 
have  them  inserted  in  the  same  patent  with 
the  Quakers  ;  which,  accordingly,  they  did 
petition  for  and  obtain  :  so  that  there  were  a 
few  names  of  other  dissenters  who  were  pri- 
soners in  Bedfordshire,  Kent,  and  Wiltshire, 
(as  I  remember,)  in  the  same  catalogue  and 
instrument  with  our  Friends,  and  released 
thereby,  which  I  was  very  glad  of;  for  our 
being  of  diB'erent  judgments  and  societies  did 
not  abate  my  compassion  or  charily  toward 
them,  who  had  been  my  opposers  in  some 
cases.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God,  who  is 
the  Father  and  Fountain  of  mercies  ;  whose 
love  to  us,  in  Christ  Jesus,  should  oblige  us  to 
be  merciful  and  kind  to  one  another.'  " 

"  When  the  instrument  was  ready  for  deli- 
very, the  Friends  were  alarmed  at  the  amount 
of  fees  legally  payable  upon  it  ;  for  the  Dis- 
senters in  England  were  then,  in  general,  both 
poor  and  needy.  The  usual  charge  was  a  fee 
of  above  £20  for  each  person,  and  as  there 
were  above  four  hundred  persons  named  in 
the  instrument,  the  fees,  at  the  customary 
rales,  would  have  amounted  to  about  £10,000. 


I  The  Friends,  therefore,  applied  once  more  to 
the  king,  and  the  following  order  was  forth 
with  issued  : — 

"  '  His  majesty  is  pleased  to  command  that 
it  be  signified  as  his  pleasure  to  the  respective 
officers  and  sealers  where  the  pardon  to  the 
Quakers  is  to  pass,  that  the  pardon,  thou 
comprehending  a  great  number  of  persons,  do 
yet  pass  as  one  pardon,  and  pay  but  as  one. 

'  Arlingto?^.' 
'  At  the  Court  of  Whitehall* 
Sept.  13,  1672.' 

"  The  pardon  was  dated  the  same  day,  and 
some  of  the  Quakers  carried  the  deed  round 
the  kingdom.  '  The  patent,' says  Whitehead, 
'  was  so  big  and  cumbersome,  in  a  leathern 
case  and  tin  box,  with  a -great  seal  on  it,  that 
Edward  Mann  was  so  cumbered  with  carryin 
it  hanging  by  his  side,  that  he  was  fain  to  tie 
it  across  the  horse's  back  behind  him.'  " 

"  The  original  patent  fills  eleven  skins  of 
parchment,  and  is  still  preserved  among  the 
records  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  this  do- 
cument the  names  of  Bunyan  and  some  of  his 
tcllow-prisoners  in  Bedford  jail  are  thus  men- 
tioned :  '  Johanni  Fenn,  Johanni  Bunyan,  Jo- 
hanni  Dunn,  Thomaj  Haynes,  Simoni  Haynes, 
Georgio  Farr,  Jacobo  Rogers,  Johanni  Rush, 
Tabilhifi  Rush,  et  Johanni  Curie,  prisonariis 
in  communi  gaola  pro  coniitatu  nostrte  Bed- 
fordias.' "  * 

"  Thus  it  appears  that  Bunyan  owed  his 
release  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  Quakers  their 
pardon  to  the  king's  recollection  of  the  master 
and  mate  who  took  him  on  board  their  boat  at 
Shoreham,  and  effected  his  escape  to  France, 
after  the  fatal  fight  at  Worcester." 

»  "  Nnte,  tliat  thougli  we  had  this  warrant  from 
the  king,  yet  we  -^d  trwible  frotri  some  of  his  coveU 
ous  clerlis,  who  did  strive  hard  to  exact  upon  us. — 
Whiltftead. 


True  Economy. 

A  sketch  from  real  life,  by  M.  M.  Noah. 
[In  one  of  our  exchanges,  under  the  above 
caption,  we  find  the  following  pleasantly 
written  article,  which,  at  the  risque  of  its 
being  thought  not  exactly  in  keeping  with 
the  wonted  grave  character  of  our  pages, 
we  are  induced  to  insert,  in  the  belief,  that 
a  good  moral  lesson  may  be  drawn  from  it, 
to  the  special  advantage  of  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries. R.  S.] 

At  a  soiree  last  winter,  at  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  a  thriving  merchant,  and  withal  a  man 
of  taste  and  liberality,  we  were  struck  with  the 
magnificence  which  met  our  eyes  in  every  di- 
rection. The  highly  polished  mahogany 
doors,  the  ponderous  and  beautiful  Egyptian 
marble  mantle  pieces,  the  rich  Wilton  and 
royal  carpets,  highly  polished  chairs  and  di- 
vans,  elaborately  carved  and  gilt  cornices, 
pier  glasses,  suspending  girandoles,  satin  cur- 
tains—all after  the  fashion  of  Henry  IV.  The 
drawing-rooms  were  filled  with  elegantly  dress- 
ed ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  supper  and 
refreshments  presented  a  scene  of  richness  and 
luxury  only  to  be  looked  for  from  persons  of 
overgrown  fortunes. 

How  long  can  this  last  ?  we  said  lo  oursclf, 


together  with  reflections  which  pressed  upon 
us  as  to  the  rapid  manner  we  gain  and  get  rid 
of  fortunes  in  this  city — New  York.  How 
like  a  rocket  we  ascend  and  descend  ! 

One  day  last  week  we  took  a  ride  in  a  light 
rockaway  over  one  of  the  delightful  roads  on 
Long  Island,  to  catch  a  little  air  and  appetite 
for  dinner,  and  stopping  to  look  at  an  Italian 
cottage  with  green  Venetian  piazettes  and  por- 
ticoes in  neat  taste,  surrounded  by  a  white  pa- 
ling, and  filled  with  shrubbery — a  cheap,  light 
homestead,  with  some  fields  of  corn  and  pota- 
toes, and  a  patch  of  wheat  in  the  distance. 
While  gazing  on  the  simplicity,  cheerfulness, 
and  comfort  of  the  premises,  we  were  roused 
by  hearing  some  one  call  out — 'Hallo  stran- 
ger!'and  on   looking  discovered  it  to  be  our 

worthy  host  of  Place.     He  wore  a 

tweed  jacket  and  iVIanilla  hat. 

"Come  alight  and  see  my  improvements," 
said  he. 

"  I  must  go  down  to  town  to  dinner — it  will 
be  late." 

"  No  you  don't.  My  dinner  is  just  ready, 
and  you  shall  dine  with  me.  Here,  Toney, 
take  the  gentleman's  horse." 

Having  enjoyed  his  hospitality  while  living 
in  splendour,  1  could  not  refuse  his  bread  and 
salt  under  adverse  circumstances  ;  so  I  alight- 
ed and  walked  into  the  parlour.  What  a 
change!  A  plainly  furnished  cottage,  cane 
bottomed  chairs,  wooden  mantel  pieces  and 
plated  candlesticks,  mahogany-framed  look- 
ing-glass, an  eight-day  clock  in  the  corner, 
and  a  map  or  two  on  the  walls.  Then  the 
dinner-table — how  plain  !  White  delf  plates, 
black  handled  knives  and  forks,  tumblers  and 
wine  glasses  blown  at  the  New  Jersey  glass- 
works, and  salt  cellars  dear  at  6  pence.  The 
dinner  was  plain  but  good — the  vegetables 
fresh — the  bread  home  baked — and  we  were 
waited  upon  by  a  strapping  girl  with  a  signifi- 
cant squint.  The  hostess  of  the  late  princely 
mansion  looked  fresh  and  ruddy  in  a  cross- 
barred  muslin  dress  and  bobbinct  cap. — She 
was  cheerful  and  happy.  .  .  We  talked  of 
numerous  subjects,  philosophized  with  all  de- 
licacy upon  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  bore  the  change  in  their  condition.  The 
hostess  started,  and  the  host  rolling  out  a  vol- 
ume of  smoke  l"rom  a  principe  cigar,  exclaim- 
ed with  surprise — 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  did  you  suppose  I 
was  broke — smashed — gone  over  the  dam — 
eh?  O,  no,  no  !  This  change  you  see  is  not 
owing  to  any  reverse  of  fortune — my  business 
is  as  prosperous  as  ever.  I  did  not  wait  till 
bankruptcy  overtook  me  ;  but  considering  our 
children,  our  future  prosperity,  and  the  obli- 
gations due   lo  society  and  good  example,  we 

reed  to  spend  $1,500  per  annum  in  the  con- 
tented manner  you  see  us,  instead  of  $15,000 
n  the  giddy  mazes  of  fashion.  I  ride  into 
town  lo  attend  to  my  business,  work  in  my 
garden,  have  plain  and  substantial  cheer,  bake 
my  own  bread,  make  my  own  butter,  and  have 
glass  of  wine  for  an  old  friend." 

Here  was  not  only  a  change,  but  an   im- 

ovement — a  cheap  augmentation  of  happi- 
ness, a  true  and  sensible  economy  ;  promising 
rich  results  and  worthy  of  imitation. 
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SelecteJ. 
THE  CHILD'S  INQUIRY. 

[However  taste  may  varj'  in  regard  to  the  Ibllowing 
eeleclion,  as  to  whether  the  poetry  be  good,  it  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  at  least  the  logic  is ;  and  that 
Fa  lias  been  completely  put  hors  ile  combat  by  his 
boy.] 

Child,    How  big  was  Alexander,  pa, 

That  people  call  him  Great  ? 
Was  he  like  old  Goliath  tall. 
His  spear  an  hundred  weight? 

Was  he  so  large  that  he  could  stand 

Like  some  tall  steeple  high. 
And  while  his  feet  were  on  the  ground, 

His  hands  could  touch  the  sky  ? 

Father.  Oh,  no,  my  child  ;  about  as  large 
As  I,  or  unele  James ; 
'Twas  not  his  stature  made  him  great. 
But  greatness  of  his  name. 

Child.   His  name  so  great?     I  know  'tis  long, 
But  easy  quite  to  spell — 
And  more  than  half  a  year  ago, 
I  knew  it  very  well. 

Father.  I  mean,  my  child,  his  actions  were 
So  great,  he  got  a  name. 
And  every  body  speaks  with  praise. 
And  tells  about  his  fame. 

Child.   Well,  what  great  actions  did  he  do? 

I  want  to  know  it  all. 
Father.  Why,  he  it  was  that  conquered  Tyre, 

And  levelled  down  her  wall. 

And  thousands  of  her  people  slew — 

And  then  to  Persia  went. 
And  fire  and  sword,  on  every  side. 

Through  many  a  region  sent. 

A  hundred  conquered  cities  shone 
With  midnight  burnings  red. 

And,  strewed  o'er  many  a  battle  ground, 
A  thousand  soldiers  bled. 

Child.   Did  killing  people  make  him  great  ? 
Then  why  was  Abel  Young, 
Who  killed  his  neighbour  training  day. 
Put  into  jail  and  hung  ? 

I  never  heard  them  call  hin%  great. 
Father.      Ah,  that  was  not  in  war — 
And  he  who  kills  a  single  man 
His  neighbours  all  abhor. 

Child.    Well,  then,  if  I  should  kill  one  man, 
And  kill  a  hundred  more, 
I  should  be  great,  and  not  bo  hung, 
Like  Abel  Young  before. 

Father.  Not  so,  my  child— 'twill  never  do— 

The  Gospel  bids,  bo  kind. 
Child.    Then  they  that  kill,  and  they  that  praise, 

The  Gospel  do  not  mind. 

Father.  You  know  my  child,  the  Bible  says, 
That  you  must  always  do 
To  other  people  as  you  wish 
To  have  them  do  to  you. 

Child.    But,  pa,  did  Alexander  wish 

To  have  some  strong  men  come, 
And  burn  his  house  and  kill  him  too, 
And  do  as  he  had  done  ? 

Yet  every  body  called  him  great. 

For  killing  people  so  ! 
Well,  now,  what  right  had  he  to  kill, 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  ? 

If  one  should  burn  the  buildings  here, 

And  kill  the  folks  within. 
Should  any  body  call  him  great, 

For  such  a  wicked  thing  7 


Ajijilication  of  Time  and  Talents. 

A  most  useful  employment  and  source  of 
rue  pleasure,  is  doing  good  in  some  form  to 
our  fellow  creatures.     Besides  ihe  portions  of 

me  necessary  for  business,  and  religious  me- 
ditation, most  persons,  if  they  are  so  disposed, 
may  find  a  space  of  leisure  to  confer  some 
benefit    upon  others   whose   circumstances  in 

fe  differ  from  theirs.  The  dissemination  of 
practical  Christinn  principles  by  well  selected 
tracts  and  books,  is  one  mode  of  scattering 
good  which  is  wiihin  the  reach  of  many,  and 
may  be  steadily  exerting  a  reforming  influence 
as  long  as  the  works  are  in  existence.  They 
may  be  compared  to  so  many  preachers  call- 
ing to  the  reader  or  hearer  to  forsake  his  er- 
roneous opinions,  or  his  evil  way,  and  to  lay 
hold  of  the  Truth,  and  to  follow  it  in  the  path 
of  holiness,  and  in  works  of  righteousness 
wlijch  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  men  will 
lead  into.  To  those  who  have  been  blessed 
with  extraordinary  talents,  which  by  submis- 
sion lo  Divine  Grace,  have  been  sanctified  for 
the  Master's  use,  writing  upon  subjects  of 
which  they  are  qualified  to  treat,  is  often  a 
profitable  as  well  as  pleasurable  employment, 
improving  the  writer,  whose  faculties  are 
strengthened  by  reason  of  use,  and  may  be  of 
advantage  to  his  cotemporaries,  and  those 
who  come  after  him. 

The  Essay  on  War  of  J.  Dymond  is  of  this 
character.  J.  Hancock  sa\s,  "He  kept  a 
shop  as  a  linen  draper  in  some  part  of  the  S. 
VV.  of  England  ;  I  believe  in  Exeter.  His 
first  literary  effort  was  the  '  Inquiry  into  the 
Accordancy  of  War  with  the  Principles  of 
Christianity,'  in  which  he  completely  succeed- 
ed in  overthrowing  the  delusive  and  pernicious 
doctrines  of  Paley,  with  regard  to  expediency, 
as  a  rule  of  conduct,  either  for  slates  or  indi- 
viduals. The  work  has  had  a  very  powerful 
effect  in  deciding  some  close  reasoners  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  peace."  "  I  have  un- 
derstood that  he  wrote  a  great  part  of  the  work 
on  peace,  as  well  as  of  his  posthumous  essays, 
in  a  liitle  room  adjoining  his  shop,  subject  to 
frequent  interruptions  from  customers,  in  the 
midst  of  his  most  profound  and  interesting 
speculations." 

He  died  at  an  early  period  of  life  of  pulmo- 
nary consumption.  His  complaint  was  at  first 
"  seated  chiefly  in  the  throat,  and  the  irritation 
was  such  that  talking  even  to  a  friend,  for  a 
few  minutes,  brought  on  coughing  ;  so  that  in 
order  to  prevent  it  he  came  to  the  resolution 
not  to  speak  ut  all  to  any  one,  and  for  many 
months  he  scrupulously  followed  this  plan, 
using  a  slate  lo  maintain  the  interchange  of 
sentiment  with  those  about  him.  Great  part 
of  his  Essays  must  !:3ve  been  written  while 
he  was  under  this  self  imposed  interdict.  His 
mind  was  then  remarkably  clear  and  vigorous, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  quite  free  from  all  de- 
pressing anticipations  with  regard  to  the  result. 

I  have  a  lelter   from    iiis   father  dated  Exeter, 

12th  of  Fifth  month,  1828,  informing  me  that 
on  the  6th,  ho  was  taken  from  this  mutable 
state.  He  adds,  "  Through  the  merciful  re- 
gard of  our  Holy  Head  arid  High  Priest,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  venture  to  say,  thai  his  mind  was 


pt  in  pei'fect  peace,  and  that  he  was  favour- 
ed while  living,  to  experience  a  foretaste  of 
that  state  of  blessedness,  into  which  I  dare  not 
doubt  his  being  entered." 

His  "  Inquiry  into  the  accordancy  of  War 
with  Christianity"  has  been  stereotyped,  and 
one  set  of  the  plates  belongs  to  the  Tract 
Society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia.  Ten  thou- 
sand copies  have  been  printed  from  them,  and 
mostly  distributed  within  the  last  eighteen 
months,  which  have  been  paid  for  by  funds 
contributed  for  the  special  object.  From  a  set 
of  plates  possessed  by  Friends  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  we  understand  there  have 
been  many  thousands  struck  off,  and  mostly 
put  in  circulation.  By  these  two  sources  the 
members  of  all  the  legislatures  in  the  Union, 
except  those  of  seven  States,  have  been  sup- 
plied with  this  valuable  essay.  To  some  they 
have  been  sent  more  than  once.  They  have 
also  been  forwarded  to  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress.  This  information  is  due 
to  those  who  have  furnished  the  means  for 
printing  and  forwarding  the  work.  Besides 
members  of  the  different  legislative  bodies,  va- 
rious other  officers,  and  the  ministers  of  differ- 
ent religious'denominations — some  editors  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  have  been  supplied 
with  it. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  Essay  has  been  re- 
ceived will  be  seen  by  the  following  notices, 
— such  as  were  at  hand — and  ought  to  incite  and 
encourage  those  who  desire  to  promote  the 
kingdom  and  reign  of  the  Messiah,  to  embrace 
all  suitable  opportunities  within  their  power  to 
spread  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  en- 
force them  by  consislent  lives  themselves,  re- 
membering the  Gospel  stands  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  power  and  in  much  assurance, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost — whose  fruits  where  it 
is  suffered  to  have  all  place,  are  love,  jo)', 
long-suffering,  righteousness,  and  peace. 

From  the  ininutes  of  the  Senate  of  Michi- 
gan we  take  this  notice  of  the  offer  of  a  copy 
of  the  Essay  on  War  to  each  member  of  that 
body  : 

"  Mr.  Fitzgerald  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  :  Resolved,  That 
the  thanks  of  the  Senate  be  tendered  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Michigan  for  Ihe  valua- 
ble work  which  has  just  been  so  courteously 
presented  in  their  behalf." 

A  similar  donation  having  been  made  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Slate  Affairs,  who 
reported  as  follows  : 

"  The  Committee  on  Stale  Affairs,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  communication  addressed  to 
the  speaker  by  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
relative  to  a  donation  to  the  members  of  this 
House,  and  State  library,  of  a  copy  of  Dy- 
mond's  Essay  on  War,  have  instructed  me  lo 
report  the  same  back  to  the  House,  and  re- 
commend that  this  House  accept  the  donation, 
and  that  the  Speaker  request  the  messengers 
to  distribute  the  same." 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Emmons, 

"  Kcsolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House, 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends  of  this  Slate,  for  their 
liberal  donation  of  Dymond's  ICssay  on  War." 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Charleston, 
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S.  C,  Dec.  27,  1847,  says,  "  I  received  your 
communication  respecting  Dymond's  Essay 
on  War,  and  will  most  cheerfully  co-operale 
in  extending  the  circulation  of  this  work,  be- 
lieving as  1  do,  thai  it  is  calculated  to  do  much 
good." 

The  legislature  having  adjourned,  he  adds  : 
"I  can  easily  send  copies  to  all  our  clergy, 
the  members  of  our  city  councils,  and  many 
other  persons  throughout  the  State,  which 
will  equally  benefit  the  cause  of  peace." 

Amongst  an  extensive  business  acquaintance 
throughout  that  State,  and  parts  of  several 
others,  he  says,  "  I  will  gladly  send  the  books, 
if  they  are  furnished,  and  shall  lake  great 
pleasure  in  doing  so,  from  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  enormous  mischief  of  war,  which  is  not 
only  an  evil,  hut  a  crime." 

The  American  Beacon  published  in  Norfolk, 
after  receiving  a  copy  of  the  work,  says: 

"  It  is  designed  by  a  general  circulation  of 
this  work  to  promote  serious  inquiry  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity  in  the  United 
States,  upon  the  subject  of  war,  and  especially 
among  that  portion  of  them,  who  from  their 
station  or  other  circumstances,  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  over  the  opinions  of  others. 
We  recommend  it  to  the  favourable  notice  of 
our  readers." 

The  VVilkesbarre  Advocate  of  Third  month, 
1848,  says: 

"  We  have  received  from  an  unknown 
hand,  and  with  great  pleasure,  a  book  of  near 
200  pages,  entitled  '  An  Inquiry  into  the  ac- 
cordancy  of  War  with  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, "&c.,  by  J.  Dymond.'  The  writer  has 
certainly  taken  up  a  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant subject,  and  in  our  opinion  so  far  as 
we  have  been  enabled  to  form  one  from  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  book,  he  has  argued  it  co- 
gently. The  questions  propounded  claim  the 
attention  and  reflection,  not  only  of  professing 
Christians,  but  of  civilized  man  everywhere. 
There  is  no  justification  of  war  ;  no  recom- 
pense for  its  attendant  evils." 

A  friend  writing  from  Vermont,  respecting 
the  distribution  to  that  legislature,  &c.,  says  : 

"  As  far  as  1  witnessed  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  received,  it  was  in  that  of  thankful- 
ness— some  saying  they  had  sought  in  vain 
for  the  very  work  in  a  number  of  bookstores. 
Men  of  honest,  inquiring  minds,  I  find,  prize 
the  treatise,  not  only  for  the  solid  arguments, 
but  for  the  manner  in  which  those  arguments 
are  presented." — "  Since  my  store  is  exhaust- 
ed, I  have  had  applications  for  more  books. 
An  individual  in  an  adjoining  town  learning 
that  I  had  them,  was  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  by  purchase  for  distribution — a  man  oc- 
cupying an  influential  station,  and  would 
doubtless,  make  a  wise  distribution  of  a  num- 
ber." 

"  It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  our  country 
bookstores,  though  abounding  in  light  reading, 
do  not  contain  more  of  the  solid  and  healthy 
aliment  for  the  mind." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  communi- 
cation of  a  friend  in  a  neighbouring  Slate.  A 
letter  of  a  high  legal  functionary  was  enclos- 
ed, which  spoke  in  very  encouraging  terms  of 
the  general  circulation  of  Dymond's  Essay  ; 
but  from  its  private  character  it  was  not  deem- 


ed proper  to  publish  it.  After  alluding  to  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  he  says  : 

"  Willing  to  aid  however  feebly  in  spreading 
sound,  incontrovertible  arguments  against  the 
dreadful  and  unchristian  spirit  of  war,  I  pro-' 
cured  a  kw  copies  of  Dymond,  and  forwarded 
them  to  gentlemen  (1  think  I  may  say  with 
propriety)  in  this  State,  from  all  of  whom  I 
have  received  acknowledgments  of  the  salu-j 
tary  inlluence  the  circulation  of  the  work  in 
question  cannot  fail  to  produce." 

A  person  residing  in  Rhode  Island  writes  in 
a  letter,  (enclosing  a  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
fund) : 

"  I  have  felt  much  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  publishing  Dymond's  Essay  on  War  by  i 
a  committee  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  wiiich 
I  hear  is  for  gratuitous  distribution,  particular- 
ly among  those  holding  official  stations.  I 
think  if  the  design  is  fully  and  efliciently  car- 
ried out,  that  more  good  will  result  from  the 
labour  of  those  concerned  in  it,  than  from  any 
other  similar  movement  that  has  been  made 
n  this  country."  "  I  hope  that  those  engag- 
ed in  the  work  will  persevere,  and  that  means 
will  be  taken  to  place  a  copy  of  this  unan- 
swerable essay  in  the  hands  of  every  legisla- 
tor, public  officer,  and  clergyman  in  the  United 
States." 

The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  has  been 
taken  from  such  materials  as  were  at  hand. 
Considerable  information  of  a  similar  encour- 
ig  tenor,  has  been  received  from  various 
other  sources  both  public  and  private. 


Tlioiuas  Scattcrgood  aud  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  213.) 

Human  wisdom  is  not  an  essential  attribute 
of  Christian  character.  Some  who  have  been 
valuable  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, — 
who  were  enabled  through  his  aid  and  assist- 
ance, to  turn  many  to  righteousness,  have  been 
in  point  of  intellect,  considerably  below  the 
average  of  the  human  race.  For  the  service 
to  which  they  were  called  by  their  Divine 
Master,  they  were  furnished  at  the  time  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  to  enable  them 
rightly  to  perform  it.  Sometimes  they  were 
eminent  in  the  ministry,  even  as  to  the  beauty 
and  force  of  the  language  they  employed,  al- 
though in  the  common  affiiirsof  life,  they  took 
rank  with  the  simple,  and  in  some  instances 
were  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  in  their  public  ministrations  they 
used  with  perfect  propriety. 

George  Dillwyn  says: — "Divine  wisdom 
sometimes  sees  meet  to  endue  the  instruments 
he  makes  use  of,  with  qualifications  far  above 
their  natural  powers,  and  this  to  enable  them 
to  distinguish  between  the  heavenly  treasure, 
and  the  earthly  vessel  that  contains  it ;  that  so 
none  may  deck  themselves  with  jewels  not 
their  own,  or  give  the  praise  to  the  creature, 
which  is  due  to  the  Creator,  and  to  Him 
alone !" 

Thomas  Brown  that  powerful  minister,  was 
not  only  an  illiterate,  but  he  was  as  regards 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  a  simple  minded  man. 
He  was  a  baker  by  profession,  and  resided  in 


a  two-story  house  in  Third  street,  two  or 
three  doors  above  Church  alley  ;  the  entrance 
to  his  bake-house  being  by  a  private  passage 
out  of  that  alley.  He  was  willing  to  labour 
diligently  at  his  calling,  kneeding  and  baking 
bread,  but  he  was  not  Ibnd  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  financial  part,  the  buying  and 
selling,  leaving  that  to  his  wile.  An  aged 
Friend  removed  from  works  to  rewards  a  nurn- 
bcr  of  years  since,  frequently  told  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  which  he  had  received  from 
such  authority  as  rendered  the  truth  of  it  un- 
questionable in  his  mind.  The  celebrated 
Methodist  preacher  George  Whitfield,  being  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  heard  of  Thomas 
Brown  as  a  great  minister  amongst  the  Qua- 
kers, and  in  hopes  of  hearing  him,  attended  a 
meeting.  It  so  fell  out  that  this  illiterate  sim- 
ple-hearted man,  had  therein  extraordinary 
service.  After  the  meeting  VVhitfield  express- 
ed to  a  Friend  his  satisfaction  with  the  dis- 
course, saying,  that  he  fell  himself  as  he  list- 
ened to  Thomas  Brown,  but  as  a  child  in 
spiritual  things. 

Thomas  Brown  died  on  the  2Ist  of  Sixth 
month,  17.57,  and  his  friend  Samuel  Fother- 
gill  thus  characterized  him  :  "  Worthy  Thom- 
as Brown,  I  hear,  is  removed  to  the  full  and 
everlasting  fruition  of  that  society  amongst 
whom  he  happily  conversed  in  his  pilgrimage 
below,  to  abide  with  everlasting  burnings  in 
seraphic  love,  where  he  lighted  his  fire  when 
he  sacrificed  before  the  congregation.  Oh 
happy,  desirable  release  from  caie  and  pain, 
to  freedom  and  eternal  certainly  I  The  chill- 
ing winds  of  this  world's  care  can  no  more 
obstruct  his  verdure  and  fragrance,  but,  plant- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  life,  his  leaves 
and  fruits  will  be  ever  produced,  through  ail 
the  duration  of  the  everlasting  year." 

Amongst  other  ministers  of  small  natural 
parts,  we  may  mention  a  Friend,  who,  about 
ihe  lime  of  the  American  Revolution,  laid  a 
concern  before  his  Friends  in  his  select  pre- 
parative meeting  to  pay  a  religious  visit  in 
England.  When  his  concern  was  opened,  it 
seemed  to  awaken  general  surprise,  that  such 
an  one  as  he  should  deem  himself  called  to 
such  an  important  service.  However,  as  they 
thought  upon  it,  they  could  not  feel  easy  to 
discourage  his  prospect,  but  granted  him  per- 
mission to  lay  the  concern  before  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  fully  expecting  that  there  it  would  be 
stopped.  In  due  time  he  informed  his  Month- 
ly Meeting  of  the  concern  he  was  under,  and 
although  its  members  seemed  surprized  at  it, 
yet  so  much  weight  and  religious  feeling  at- 
tended, they  could  but  so  far  unite  with  it  as 
to  grant  him  a  certificate,  nothing  doubling, 
however,  but  that  Ihe  Quarterly  Meeting  would 
be  willing  lo  take  the  burden  ofl^  his  shoulders, 
and  permit  him  to  stay  at  home.  Friends  at 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  were  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  those  in  the  two  other  meetings  had 
been  ;  although  astonished,  they  felt  bound  to 
express  their  unity  with  his  concern, — direct- 
ed his  certificate  to  be  endorsed,  and  trusted 
that  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  objections  would  arise  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  his  going,  and  the  whole  matter  be 
set  aside.  When  his  concern  came  before 
thai  body,  its  members  felt  his  apparent  want 
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of  qualification,  bill  they  could  not  oppose  his  He  feU  also  the  mistake  he  had  made  in  rising 
being  set  at  liberty.  In  short  to  the  wonder  too  soon,  and  addressing  the  laughers,  he  said, 
of  hi's  Friends,  he  went  with  full  certificates  of  "  Master  has  not  come  yet ;— when  He  comes, 
unity.  Not  only  so,  but  by  attending  to  his' he  will  make  you  laugh  on  the  other  side  of 
proper  business,  in  which  he  had  the  aid  of  your  mouths."  He  then  sat  down,  and  ap- 
his  Lord  and  Master,  he  was  enabled  to  per- jpeared  in  agony.  Large  drops  of  perspiration 
form  the  service  to  the  peace  of  his  own  mind,  ^  flowed  freely  over  his  iace.  At  last  the  neces- 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  he  visited,  jsary  baptism  having  been  past  through,  in  his 
Judging  from  the  accounts  received,  his  la-! own  language  the  Master  having  come,  he 
hours  were  particularly  adapted  to  the  condi-ionce  more  arose  on  his  feet.  Now  the  Gos- 
tion  of  the  churches  there,  and  he  left  many  !  pel  power, — the  true  baptizing  influence,  was 
seals  to  his  ministry.  jfelt  in  the  assembly  !     The  floor  of  the  meet- 

Perhaps  amongst  those  weak  in  intellect,  j  ing-house  was  wet  with  tears  of  contrition, 
who  have  been  raised  to  preach  the  Gospel  of;  and  many  of  those  wept,  who  but  a  short  time 
Christ  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  ;  before  had  been  making  the  awkward 
with  power,  there  is  no  character  so  extraor- 1  distressed  minister  an  object  of  mirth, 
dinary  as  that  of  James  Scribens,  of  New  He  required  the  constant  care  of  his  Friends, 
England.  His  faculties  appear  to  have  been  and  some  of  them  felt  bound  to  watch  over 
so  iiir  below  mediocrity,  that  it  does  not  seem^liim,  as  one  committed  to  their  care  and  guid- 
as  if  he  could,  at  any  period  of  his  life,  have  ance.  One  day  after  he  had  been  eminently 
taken  care  of  himself,  or  provided  for  his  fami- 1  favoured  in  the  ministry,  Satan  tempted  him  to 
ly.  Yet  this  man,  at  times  the  sport  of  the  |  think  highly  of  himself.  A  woman  elder  who 
would-be-wit,  for   his   fceble-mindedness,   was  exercised  a  care  over  him  as  a  mother  in   the 


!  place  about  70  years  since,  and  was  occasion- 
ed by  falling  on  ihe  pummel    of  his   saddle  in 

[attempting  to  mount  his  horse,  to  atlend  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Rhode  Island. 


enabled  when  under  religious  exercise,  and 
in  the  fresh  qualifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  speak  with  wonderfd  power  and  au- 
thority, and  as  Samuel  Emien  once  said  of  an- 
other Friend,  "  with  holy  pertinence  to  the 
object  in  view." 

When  closely  attending  to  his  Master's 
pointings,  even  when  out  of  the  gallery,  he 
was  sometimes  elevated  above  his  natural  ca- 
pacity,— but  it  was  in  relation  to  spiritual 
things.  He  once  accepted  a  challenge  to  a 
public  dispute,  which  a  minister  of  another 
religious  society,  gave  him,  and  his  Friends 
finding  him  most  easy  to  fulfil  his  engagement, 
were  anxiously  concerned,  and  fearful  for  the 
result.  But  James  being  preserved  in  a  watch- 
ful dependence  on  the  alone  Source  of  true 
wisdom,  was  so  furnished  with  argument,  and 
suitable  illustration,  as  to  confound  his  oppo- 
nent, and  satisfy  his  Friends. 

James  was  a  married  man,  and  what  seems 
a  singular  coincidence,  his  wife  appears  to 
have  possessed  as  little  intellect  as  himself. 
They  were  very  poor  as  to  worldly  goods,  and 
depended  much  on  the  aid  of  their  Friends  even 
for  the  common  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
life, — and  this  aid  was  freely  and  cheerfully 
afTorded.  Being  one  day  at  Souih  Kingston, 
James  was  asked  by  a  Friend  who  wished  to 
make  him  a  present,  wliether  he  would  rather 
have  a  cheese  or  a  bushel  of  wheat?  He  an- 
swered, "  I  needs  them  both  !"  Both  were 
accordingly  given  him.  At  another  time  a 
Friend  presenting  him  a  piece  of  white  cloth, 
to  make  a  jacket  for  one  of  his  boys,  James 
said,  "  Now,  can't  thee  colour  it  for  me?"  So 
the  cloth  was  coloured  for  him. 

It  is  narrated  of  him  that  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, having  arisen  in  meeting  before  he,  was 
fully  prepared  by  his  Divine  Master  for  his 
service  that  day,  he  was  left  to  feel  his  natural 
impotence,  and  could  find  no  words  to  relieve 
his  mind.  His  exercise  was  great,  and  in  his 
confusion  he  began  to  make  strange  contor- 
tions of  his  face,  rubbing  up  his  red  cap  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  oilier.  His  ludi- 
crous appearance,  created  no  little  amusement 
amongst  some  of  the  younger  part  of  those  as- 
sembled, and  James  could   not  but  observe  it. 


Truth,  overheard  him  saying  to  himself  as  he 
paced  backward  and  forward  in  her  house, 
"  James  shone  to-day  !"  "  No  I"  she  said  to 
him,  "  James  did  not  shine  to-day  ;  it  was  the 
gift  in  thee  that  shone  I  Go  and  sit  down  !" 
This  eflfectually  rebuked  him,  and  he  took  a 
seat  abashed. 

Very  many  proofs  of  the  weakness  of  his 
intellect  might  be  adduced,  but  we  will  add 
but  one  more.  Whilst  on  his  way  to  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Rhode  Island,  he  had  an 
attack  of  toothache,  the  pain  of  which  was  so 
severe,  that  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
tossed  about  for  a  time  on  the  ground.  At 
last  feeling  no  diminution  of  the  agony,  he 
concluded  he  should  die  there, — and  the 
thought  arose  in  his  mind  that  his  friends  on 
finding  his  lifeless  body,  would  wonder  what 
had  caused  his  death.  To  satisfy  them  he 
arose,  and  wrote  on  a  tree  near  by,  "James 
Scribens  died  of  the  toothache."  Soon  after 
setting  up  this  inscription,  his  pain  subsided, 
and  mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  on  to  the 
meeting,  forgetting  however  to  erase  the  notice 
from  the  tree. 

His  neighbours  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  weakness,  often  made  him  an  object  of 
ridicule,  although  not  always  with  impunity. 
It  is  related  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  whilst 
repairing  a  stone  fence,  an  occupation  which 
seemed  the  highest  his  judgment  enabled  him 
judiciously  to  perform,  a  priest  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  came  up,  intending  to  have 
some  amusement  with  him.  "  Well  James,"  In 
said,  "how  many  yards  of  pudding  and  milk, 
will  it  take  to  make  a  stone  fence  from  here, 
to  out  yonder  ?"  James  dropped  a  stone  which 
he  was  about  laying,  and  turning  to  the  inter- 
rogator answered, — "  Just  as  many,  as  it  would 
take  hireling  priests  to  make  one  Gospel  min- 
ister !"  The  priest  departed  having  no  more 
questions  to  ask. 

Such  was  James  Scribens,  out  of  the  galle- 
ry hardly  reaching  to  the  intellect  of  a  man, — 
when  under  right  anointing,  a  powerfiil  and 
cflictual  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In  174.5, 
he  paid  a  very  acccptuble  visit  to  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  iippears  by  the  minutes  of' 
the  select  and  other  mcclings.     His  death  look 
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Be  not  Uufaitlifiil  ia  Little  Things. 

Let  none  be  discouraged  at  the  seeming  un- 
importance of  their  particular  gifts  and  quali- 
fications in  the  church.  An  exercise  of  even 
the  smallest  talent  is  indispensably  requisite  lor 
its  health  and  prosperity.  The  healthy  action 
of  the  several  members,  constituting  ihe  hu- 
man body,  is  beautifully  applicable  in  setting 
forth  what  is  required  to  insure  a  prosperous 
increase  of  the  church  of  Christ.  An  indivi- 
dual  who  may  possess  the  most  inconsiderable 
gift  in  appearance,  if  he  neglect  faithfully  to 
discharge  it,  is  doubtless  the  means  of  incur- 
ring a  loss  to  the  body  collectively.  However 
little  ihe  Divine  requirement  may  be,  whether 
it  is  the  exercise  of  the  one,  the  two,  or  the 
five  talents,  yet  if  under  best  assistance,  the 
several  members  endeavour  to  acquit  them- 
selves faithfully  ;  and  feel  experimentally  that 
the  work  keeps  pace  with  the  day,  they  are  in 
a  state  to  hold  that  precious  spiritual  union 
and  communion  with  each  other,  at  times, 
whether  absent  or  present,  which  will  ever 
prove  reciprocally  encouraging  and  strength- 
ening :  and  then  the  church  may  grow  and 
flourish,  and  occupy  that  important  place  as- 
signed it  in  the  world,  with  honour  to  its  great 
Author  and  Sustainer,  without  whose  omni- 
present care  and  succour  it  cannot  even  exist. 

Stale  of  New  York. 
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THE    EFFICACY    OF    DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLIS, 


(Continued  from  page  215.) 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1761,  C.  W.  was  re- 
moved to  Jericho,  having  then  kept  her  bed 
28  years.  She  remarks,  "  In  all  my  confine- 
ment 1  never  yet  had  much  sickness,  yet  have 
had  some  ill  turns,  one  of  which  happened  in 
the  Seventh  month  this  year."  "  What  made 
it  the  harder  was,  that  the  springs  were  so 
low,  and  Shiloh's  brook  so  blocked  up,  that 
the  gentle  current  was  hardly  perceived  to 
run."  She  also  mentions  an  outward  drought 
at  the  time,  drying  up  vegetation,  and  greatly 
distressing  the  annnals. 

The  4th  of  Ninth  month  this  year,  she  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Susanna  Haiton,  of  Ireland, 
afterwards  Susanna  Lightfoot,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. She  thought  of  the  many  religicius  visits 
she  had  had,  none  exceeded  this;  she  says  : 
"  Her  words  were  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver ;  or  like  the  precious  dews  of 
Hcrmon's  hill."  "Oh,  tliat  such  visits  may 
not  be  in  vain  1" 

The  24lh  of  Eleventh  month,  she  records  : 
"  My  father,  being  inlheSdlh  year  of  his  age, 
with  my  slep-molhcr,  came  about   200  miles, 
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once  more  to  visit  their  friends  and  relations 
here  on  Long  Island;  it  being  18  or  19  years 
since  he  was  here  before ;  and  twenty-five 
years  since  my  moliier  was  in  these  parts  ; 
neither  had  I  any  reason  to  hope  to  see  them 
again  in  mutabihty.  ]My  heart  was  so  over- 
powered, that  I  could  scarce  contain  myself, 
being  broken  into  tenderness  at  the  sight  and 
hearing  of  my  loving  father  and  mother:  and 
when  I  heard  the  accounts  they  gave  of  their 
children,  I  had  reason  to  believe  my  desires 
and  prayers  for  tiiem,  times  without  number, 
had  in  some  measure  been  heard  and  answer- 
ed." 

Her  parents  continued  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, visiting  their  friends  and  connections, 
about  six  months,  when  they  returned  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Clements  mentions  wilh  afTection, 
— "  The  last  words  that  my  dear,  aged  father 
spoke  to  me,  with  much  trembling,  were,  '  The 
God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  be  with  thee  !' " 

In  1762,  she  says:  "The  2t)d  of  Sixth 
month  this  year,  I  was  visited  by  our  dear  and 
honourable  Friend  Robert  Proud,  from  Old 
England,  whose  visit  left  a  sweet  savour  be- 
hind it,  which  remained  some  days  on  my 
spirit :  and  in  the  enjoyment  thereof  a  few 
words  rested  with  some  weight  on  my  mind  ; 
and  some  reasoning  I  had,  whether  I  had  best 
leave  them  behind  me,  or  not.  Our  Saviour 
answered  to  them  who  rebuked  those  that  sang 
praises  to  his  Name,  when  he  was  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  '  If  these  should  hold  their  peace, 
the  stones  would  immediately  cry  out.'  The 
words  on  my  mind  were,  '  Tis  when  the  tears 
of  contrition  fall  upon  thine  lioly  altar,  that 
these  can  offer  acceptable  sacrifice  to  thee.' 
Oh  !  that  we  were  rightly  prepared  to  come 
before  the  Most  High,  not  wilh  burnt  offerings 
or  calves  of  a  year  old,  but  with  a  broken 
heart  and  a  contrite  spirit!  which  I  am  per- 
suaded will  not  be  rejected." 

"That  which  I  formerly  thought  very  hard 
to  bear,  is  now,  through  the  riches  of  grace, 
become  pleasant,  yea,  at  times,  very  delight- 
ful, to  my  hungry  and  thirsty  soul,  viz.,  being 
left  alone  as  to  the  outward  ;  for  then  [I  have 
thought]  I  have  had  the  best  of  company, 
such  as  the  world  cannot  afford.  I  seldom 
find  too  much  time  for  meditation  and  contem- 
plation ;  and  at  times  I  find  many  passages  of 
Scripture  sweetly  brought  to  my  remembrance, 
and  fulfilled  in  me  :  one  or  two  of  which  I  may 
just  note  in  this  place. — '  It  is  good  fur  a  man 
(which  includes  a  woman)  to  both  hope  and 
quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  God.' — 'It  is 
good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his 
youth.  He  silteth  alone  and  keepeth  silence 
because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him  ;  he  putteth 
his  mouth  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be 
hope.' — '  Buy  the  Truth  and  sell  it  not.'  '  If 
the  Truth  make  you  free,  then  are  ye  free  in- 
deed.' " 

She  records  in  1763  :— «  The  2nd  of  Sixth 
month  this  year,  I  had  a  satisfactory  visit  from 
my  kind  Friend  Benjamin  Trotter,  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  several  other  Friends.  In  his 
testimony,  he  made  mention  of  a  place  in 
scripture,  that  has  often  been  in  my  mind 
[since]  greatly  to  my  comfort  ;  though  it  was 
not  so  far  clear  to  my  understanding  before; 
the  place  was  concerning  ihe  angel's  measur- 


ing the  waters  ;  which  at  first  were  but  to  his 
ancles.  Oh !  the  heighlh  and  the  depth, 
length  and  breadth  of  that  love  which  cannot 
be  comprehended  by  the  first  nature  ;  but  it  is 
in  measure  understood  by  the  redeemed.  Let 
the  tongue  of  Ihe  learned  sing  praises  to  his 
name,  whose  right  it  is  to  reign,  and  whose 
mercy  endures  forever  !" 

The  2nd  of  Eleventh  month,  she  notes: — 
"  I  have  been  more  favoured  with  serenity  of 
mind  than  usual  for  some  months  past,  which 
gave  me  reason  to  hope  I  was  not  far  from  the 
borders  of  Canaan.  [At]  one  lime,  when  1 
was  left,  as  I  thought,  to  the  buffelings  of  Sa- 
tan, when  the  proud  wave  went  over  my  head, 
and  the  power  of  darkness  prevailed,  even 
then  in  my  dream  I  thought  I  was  travelling 
alone — as  indeed  in  one  sense  1  was, — though 
not  outwardly — neither  could  I  desire  any 
company  in  such  an  untrodden  path,  which 
led  through  so  many  biars  and  thorns,  where- 
by I  was  often  pricked  and  torn.  In  travel- 
ling I  came  to  a  place  of  deep  mire,  which  I 
was  to  pass  over,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
bear  me  up  but  some  scattered  planks,  which 
lay  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  which  made 
it  [seem]  unlikely  for  me  to  get  safe  over. 
But  in  that  strait  a  bout  came  and  took  me  in, 
and  carried  me  to  a  very  pleasant  place,  where 
I  was  not  to  stay  long — but  before  I  left  it,  I 
awoke.  I  took  [on  reflection]  the  boat  to  be 
that  holy  Power,  which  had  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  been  my  chief  support  for  many 
years;  bearing  up  and  carrying  me  through 
and  over  the  many  fiery  trials  and  deep  plung- 
ings  which  I  had  had  to  encounter  since  the 
time  of  my  confinement.  Unto  wdiose  wise 
disposal  I  sincerely  desire  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days,  being  persuaded  that 
there  was  and  is  some  other  private  end  in- 
tended by  my  long  probations  than  barely  the 
trial  of  my  faith,  or  proving  of  my  patience. 
Well,  if  it  be  so,  I  am  contented,  if  what  I 
have  gone  through  may  redound  lo  the  advan- 
tage of  some  poor  weary  traveller,  and  the 
praise,  honour,  and  glory  of  ihe  great  Creator, 
who  created  mankind   for  that  very  purpose." 

Near  the  commencement  of  1704,  Clements 
Willis  remarks: — "As  the  old  year  passed 
away,  with  me  by  tears,  so  the  new  came  in, 
not  with  rejoicing  but  mourning  ;  not  so  much 
for  my  own  sake,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  true 
Seed,  which  has  long  been  in  sore  bondage 
and  oppression,  being  pressed  as  a  cart  with 
sheaves,  or  under  the  clods  of  the  earth,  which 
hinders  it  from  bringing  forth  fruits  of  righle- 
ousness,  justice,  mercy  and  humility.  For 
this  cause  my  tears  have  often  run  down  by 
day  and  by  night,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
night  season."  "  In  ihe  silence  of  all  flesh,  I 
often  remembered  Jacob's  wrestling  with  the 
angel ;  and  though  I  could  not  prevail  as  he 
did,  yet  by  striving  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gale,  I  ofien  found  my  strength  to  be  renew- 
ed, my  faith  to  be  increased,  and  my  hope  en- 
larged, to  ran  the  race  that  is  set  before  me 
with  cheerfulness,  hoping  in  ihe  end  I  may 
say,  in  my  measure,  as  the  Apostle  did,  when 
he  had  Ibught  the  good  fight,  '  Henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day,'  &c.     How  ofien 


hath  the  breathing  of  my  heart  been  for  my 
dear  relations  in  Pennsylvania,  and  beloved 
Friends  universally,  that  they  may  be  quick- 
ened and  made  alive,  and  stand  upon  their 
feel,  as  the  grand  army  of  dry  bones  did  which 
Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision." 

1764,  Fiist  month  16th.— "  I  was  kindly 
visited  by  our  good  Friend  Samuel  Notting- 
ham and  some  others.  After  a  litlle  time  of 
silence,  his  mouth  was  opened  in  prayer,  so 
excellently,  that  1  thought  no  man  could  ex- 
ceed. In  conclusion,  the  marriage  of  Cana  in 
Galilee,  was  brought  to  my  mind,  where  the 
water  was  not  only  made  into  wine,  but  the 
best  of  wine.  But  not  long  afier,  I  was  as  lar 
abased  as  I  had  been  exalted.  So  that  1  have 
great  cause  to  keep  low  in  mind,  and  on  the 
watch  continually,  lest  the  tempter  get  an  ad- 
vantage over  me  ;  as  by  sad  experience  I  have 
found  [him  heretofore  lo  do.]  Then  I  could 
find  no  olher  way,  but  to  go  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Jordan,  and  there  wash  again  and 
again,  until  the  uncleanness  was  washed  away. 
If  any  can  find  easier  terms,  let  them — as  for 
me  I  cannot !" 

"  After  a  long  winter  season,  in  a  twofold 
respect,  I  am  come  once  more  to  see  a  spring 
of  the  year,  wherein  the  very  birds  of  the  air 
seem  to  sing  praises  unto  the  great  Creator  of 
all  things,  by  whose  almighty  power  all  things 
subsist ;  whose  love  to  my  soul  hath  been  such 
that  it  hath  raised  desires  in  my  mind  to  this 
efTect  :  Oh,  that  I  might  also  feel  the  spring 
ol' eternal  Life  daily  to  rise  so  as  lo  overflow 
the  banks  of  ihat  river  whose  waters  are  for 
the  healing  of  nations. 

"  Fifth  month  14ih  this  year,  I  was  kindly 
visited  by  my  good  Friend  Daniel  Stanton,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  visit  caused  Ihe  true  Seed 
to  rejoice.  I  also  had  such  another  visit  by 
my  worthy  Friend  Benjamin  Ferris,  of  Ob- 
long. These  visits  I  compared  to  shower 
upon  shower  on  a  thirsty  land." 

Daniel  Stanton  in  his  journal,  thus  alludes 
to  Ihe  above  visit : — "  The  next  day  we  visit- 
ed several  Friends  in  affliction,  one  of  whom 
was  Clements  Willis,  a  pious  tender  woman, 
at  Bethpage,  who  seemed  almost  helpless  as 
to  bodily  strength,  and  told  us  she  had  been  in 
that  condition  thirty. one  years.  Her  frame  of 
mind  was  heavenly  ;  and  she  appeared  lo  be 
well  contented  in  the  will  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence." 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  R.  ShacJchion  to 
Sarah  R.  Gnibb  : — "  Use  strength  and  have 
strength,"  is  in  my  opinion,  a  wise  saying.  I 
believe  many  gifled  servants  have  suffered 
loss  by  overlooking  things  as  small,  too  dimi- 
nutive for  persons  of  their  growth  and  stature 
to  stoop  to,  thinking  they  will  leave  them  to 
others  who  are  younger,  or  of  an  inferior  or- 
der:  thus  their  inward  man  loses  ils  agility 
and  activity,  its  flesh  becomes  callous,  and  its 
sinews  become  hard.  Continue  therefore,  my 
very  dear  Friend,  cheerfully  to  submit  to  all 
kinds  of  labour,  which  ihe  Master  may  put 
thee  to.  Labour  is  wholesome,  and  procures 
sweet  bread. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


A  yontli's  patrimony  is  the  seed  of  his  pros- 
perity ;  but  tlie  germ  of  iliat  seed,  is  the  Divine 
blessins. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  1,  1848. 


Our  readers  may  recollect  that  some  months 
ago  we  published  ui  "  The  Friend,"  a  notice 
of  the  eflbrts  making  by  a  few  Friends  in  this 
city,  to  have  Dymond's  Essay  upon  War  wide- 
ly disseminated  throughout  our  country  ;  and 
especially  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  legisla- 
tors, and  persons  occupying  influential  stations 
in  the  State  and  National  governments.  This 
good  work  has  been  steadily  progressing,  and 
is  approaching  completion.  As  we  believe 
most  of  our  readers  are  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  and  some  of  them 
have  contributed  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  gra- 
tified with  the  information  respecting  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  has  been  received, 
contained  in  the  communication  incur  present 
number  under  the  head  of  "  Application  of 
yime  and  Talents,"  page  220. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Caledonia  at 
Boston  brings  news  fourteen  days  later  than 
that  by  the  Cambria,  which  fully  confirms  the 
momentous  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  and  government  of  France  ;  and  this 
great  change,  it  would  really  seem,  has  been 
achieved  with  much  less  of  those  terrible  ac- 
companiments which  were  anticipated,  "  and 
in  a  spirit,  as  compared  with  the  former 
French  Revolution,  of  great  moderation  and 
wisdom." 

Boston,  Marcli  28—1  o'clock,  A.  M. 
[From  the  European  Times,  March  12.] 
"  The  Revolution  of  [^^-ance  is  now  aufait. 
accompli.  The  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe 
— the  appointment  and  rejection  of  a  Regency 
— the  complete  triumph  of  the  Parisians  over 
the  Army — the  establishment  of  a  Provisional 
Government — the  erection  of  a  Republic — the 
overthrow  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  titles  of 
distinction — the  precipitate,  abject  flight  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Orleans  family  with  their 
misguided  Ministers  to  our  own  shores,  or  to 
other  places  of  exile — the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  Republic  of  Franco  by  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States — have  all  fallen  in  rapid  succession. 

"  A  Provisional  Government  has  been  es- 
tablished by  our  neighbours,  the  members  of 
which  are  celebrated  throughout  the  world  for 
genius,  eloquence  and  science.  Some  of  them 
are  of  almost  romantic  integrity.  Carried 
away  by  the  eloquence  of  Lamartine,  the  ex- 
cited, ungovernable  mob  of  Paris  threw  down 
their  muskets,  which,  in  the  first  fury  of  their 
new-born  liberty,  they  had  levelled  against  the 
popular  leader,  and  by  their  unanimous  shouts 
invested  the  Provisional  Government  with  the 
full  authority  of  iho  Stale. 

"Already  the  decree  has  gone  forth  that  a 
new  National  Assembly  will  be  called  on  the 
aoih  of  April.     The  Provisional  Government 


will  resign  the  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
definite  government,  universal  suffrage,  and 
vote  by  ballot,  are  to  secure  liberty,  equality, 
and  paternity  to  France." 

Louis  Pliilippe  and  the  Ex-Queen,  who  have 
assumed  the  title  of  Count  and  Countess  de 
Neuilly,  effected  their  escape  to  England,  and 
"are  at  Claremont,  with  whom  are  also  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  de  Nemours  and  two  chil- 
dren, the  Count  d'Eau,  the  Due  de  Alencan, 
and  the  Due  and  Duchess  de  Montpenser,  the 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Coburg. 

"  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Ex-Queen,  with  a 
male  and  female  attendant,  who  had,  during 
the  week,  constituted  the  suite  of  their  Royal 
master  and  mistress,  embarked  on  board  a 
French  fishing-boat,  near  Trefort,  with  the  in- 
tention of  attempting  to  cross  the  channel.  At 
sea  the  party  was  picked  up  by  the  Express, 
Southampton  and  Havre  steamboat,  which  im- 
mediately steered  for  New  Haven,  off  which 
harbour  she  arrived  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  landing,  the  Ex-King  and  Queen 
were  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants,  nearly  the 
whole  of  whom  had  the  gratification  of  being 
shaken  by  the  hand  by  Louis  Philippe. 

"  I'he  King,  on  landing,  was  dressed  in  a 
green  blouse  and  blue  overcoat,  borrowed  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Express.  The  King  had 
not,  in  firct,  a  change  of  clothing.  The  Ex- 
King  and  Queen  had  been  for  some  days 
moving  from  farm-house  to  farm-house,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trefort.  They  were  nearly 
exhaused  by  fatigue,  and  on  his  arrival,  the 
King  stated  that  a  night  or  two  back  he  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  himself  up." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at?!  o'clock, on  Second- 
day  evening,  the  3rd  of  Fourth  month,  at  the 
Mulberry  street  meeting-house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  A.  H.  Griffith,  agent,  Winchester,  Va., 

per  R.  S.  Griffith,  for  self,  Joseph  N.  Jolliffije,  Mahlon 

Scholfield,  S3  each,  vol.  21 ;  and  from  Seth  Smith,  S2, 

vol.  22. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there  on 
Sixth  day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
A  M.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet 
at  the  school  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7| 
o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination  of  the  students,  commenc- 
ing on  Third-day  the  4th  proximo. 

TiioM.^s  Kijibeb,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  2Jth,  1848. 

Germantown  Boarding-School  for  Boys. 
Under  the  care  of  Gcrmanlown  Prepara- 
tive Meeting. 

This  school  is  continued  near  the  centre  of 
tlio  healthy  village  of  Germantown,  and  near 


the  depot  of  the  railroad,  which  gives  frequent 
and  easy  access  from  the  city. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are  taught, 
together  with  all  the  branches  belonging  to  a 
good  English  education.  The  Summer  ses- 
sion will  commence  on  Second-day,  the  1st  of 
Fifih  month. 
Terms  :  pet  quarter,  of  13  weeks,  for  boarding 

and  tuition,  including  washing,  payable  in 

advance,  ....  $3.5  00 
Boys  under  12  years  of  age,       .  311  00 

References: — Alfred  Cope,  Walnut  street 
wharf;  William  Jones,  No.  8  North  Fifth 
street;  Charles  Jones,  Principal  of  Friends' 
Select  School,  No.  87  Tamany  street ;  and 
Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  booksellers.  No.  44  North 
Fourth  street. 

Germantown — Sam'l  B.  Morris,  and  Thom- 
as Magarge. 

Isaac  Morgan,  Jk.,  Principal. 

Third  month,  ia47. 


A  young  man  as  an  assistant  in  a  bookstore, 
to  whom  a  compensation  will  be  given.  Ap- 
ply at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

WANTED 
A  lad  about  1.5  years  of  age,  in  a  wholesale 
and  Retail  Dry-Goods  Store.  One  who  re- 
sides with  his  parents  would  be  preferred. 
Inquire  at  Friends'  bookstore,  No.  64  Arch 
street. 


Married,  on  the  15th  ult.,  at  Friends'  maeting- 
house,  New  Garden,  Robert  L.  Walter  to  Sarah 
Starr,  both  of  New  Garden  township,  Chester  Co., 
Pa. 


Died,  on  the  24th  of  Twelfth  month,  1817,  An-na 
MosHER,  widow  of  Zachariah  Mosher,  of  Stanford, 
Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  84  years.  She 
was  a  menibcr  of  Stanford  preparative  and  IMonthly 
Meeting-,  and  for  a  number  of  years  served  in  the  sta- 
tion  of  an  overseer  to  the  satistaction  of  her  Friends. 

,  on  the  2nd  day  of  Third  month,  1848,  Amy 

Carman,  widow  of  Richard  Carman,  of  North  East, 
Duchess  county,  N.  Y.,  in  the  S8th  year  of  her  age. 
In  recording  the  death  of  this  beloved  Friend,  we  can 
feelingly  say,  that  we  have  lost  a  mother  from  our 
Israel.  She  was  a  valued  member  and  elder  of  Stan- 
ford Monthly  Meeting,  and  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  men.  For  several 
years  of  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  bodily  indisposition 
prevented  her  attending  religious  meetings,  but  when 
health  permitted,  her  company  and  solid  deportment 
therein  were  truly  acceptable  and  strengthening  to 
the  humble,  exercised  travellers.  Although  thus  I're- 
qucntly  prevented  trom  mingling  in  social  worship 
with  her  Friends,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  united, 
her  heart  and  spirit  were  firmly  hound  to  the  support 
of  our  Christian  testijnoniis.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  loss  her  near  relatives  and  the  church  have 
sustained,  in  the  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  yet  wo 
sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope,  but  humbly  trust 
that  her  immortal  spirit  rests  in  everlasting  bliss. 

,  at  his  residence   in  Pcnn  township,  Chester 

county,  Pa.,  on  the  17th  ult.,  Abia  Passmore,  a  mem- 
ber and  elder  of  New  Garden  Monthly  and  West 
Grove   particular   meeting,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 

,  on  the  21st  ult,  Joseph  Sharp,  in  the  55th 

year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly 
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Tbe  Bock  of  Behistnn. 

On  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Kermansha,  in  Persia,  is  a  range  of  barren 
mouiilains,  the  eastern  exlremily  of  which  ter- 
minates abruptly  in  a  rocky  precipice  facing 
the  east,  about  1700  feet  in  height.  This  pre- 
cipice overlooks  that  ancient  road,  used  from 
time  iniinemnrial,  along  which  the  caravans 
travel  from  the  regions  round  about  Babylon 
toward  India  and  the  more  remote  countries 
of  southern  and  middle  Asia.  No  great  dis- 
tance from  this  remarkable  precipice  and  im- 
mediately upon  that  great  thoroughfare,  lies 
the  famous  city  of  Ecbatana,  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Hamadan.  Diodorus  mentions, 
that  the  great  Queen  Semiramis,  on  her  march 
from  Babylonia  to  Ecbalana,  encamped  for  a 
time  near  a  mountain  called  Bagistannn,  a 
part  of  the  precipitous  surface  of  which  she 
caused  to  be  smoothed  and  sculptured  with  a 
figure  of  herself,  surrounded  by  her  guards; 
and  tliat  she  also  had  a  commemorative  in- 
scription cut  upon  the  rock.  Several  circum- 
stances concur  to  identify  this  spot — now 
named  Behistun — with  the  precipice  in  ques- 
tion. The  geographical  jwsilion  agrees  with 
that  indicated  by  the  historian,  there  is  a  re- 
semblance between  the  modern  and  ancient 
names,  and  the  rock  to  this  day,  bears  upon 
its  surface  the  remains  of  sculptured  figures 
and  inscriptions,  much  defaced  by  lapse  of 
time  and  the  hand  of  violence.  They  cover  a 
surliice  of  about  l.iO  feet  in  length,  by  100 
feet  in  height,  and  are  at  an  elevation  of  some 
80  feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock. 

But  much  higher  than  these,  and  somewhat 
farther  east,  in  a  spot  very  difficult  of  access, 
yet  quite  conspicuous  from  the  great  road,  is 
another  piece  of  sculpture,  accompanied  by  a 
very  extensive  inscription,  or  group  of  inscrip- 
tions, in  a  state  of  e.xcellent  preservation. 
These  have  been  the  gazing-stock  and  wonder 
of  passers-by  for  many  ages.  Their  appear- 
ance and  position,  have  often  been  described 
by  modern  travellers  from  Europe,  and  many 


have  been  the  ingenious  and  learned  conjec- 
tures, concerning  their  origin,  and  meaning; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  with  small  hope  of  ever 
attaining  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  For  it 
did  not  seem  at  all  probable,  that  inscripticins, 
in  character?  and  a  langjage,  which  for  U)any 
generations  had  been  totally  forgotten,  would 
over  be  deciphered.  Yet  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  Chanipollion  and  his  co-labourers,  in 
unravelling  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  powerlidly  stimulated  other 
minds  to  this  investigation.  Accordingly, 
about  twenty-lour  years  ago,  Grolefend — one 
of  those  hard-working  Germans,-  whom  no 
task,  however  abstruse  or  lengthened,  seems 
to  dismay  —  published  to  the  world  the  result 
of  his  labours,  in  search  of  a  key  to  the  arrow, 
headed  characters,  of  which  these  ancient  in- 
scriptions are  composed.  After  him  followed 
Rask,  Klaproth,  St.  Martin,  Burnouf,  Lassen, 
Jacquet,  and  Beer;  and,  finally,  in  184.5,  an 
English  competitor  for  the  prize  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  lists  and  bore  away  the  palm. 
To  him  the  reputation  of  success  has  been 
awarded. 

"  The  researches  of  Rawlinson,"  says  Lord 
Auckland,  "  have  raised  his  name  to  the  high- 
est rank  among  the  learned  of  Europe,  and 
will  throw  a  steady  light  upon  ancient  history 
and  philosophy." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  strong  testimony  was  borne  to  the 
interest  which  his  discoveries  "  upon  records 
left  by  the  actors  of  history  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus  and  his  successors,"  have  excited  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And  well  they 
may  ;  for  they  have  given  to  us  an  oi  iginal 
record  of  important  historical  facts,  graven 
upon  the  solid  rock,  in  the  days  of  Daniel, 
that  is,  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago; 
executed  by  command  of  that  great  monarch 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  whose  Prime  Min- 
ister was  the  Jewish  prophet ;  "  for  he  prefer- 
red Daniel  above  the  presidents  and  princes," 
and  "  thought  to  set  him  over  the  whole 
realm" — that  same  Darius,  the  Mede,  to  whom 
"Tatnai,  governor  on  this  side  the  river,  and 
Shethar-boznai,  and  their  companions,"  in 
vain  protested  against  the  rebuilding  of "  the 
house  of  God  which  is  at  Jerusalem."  Not- 
withstanding the  enmity  of  the  Princes  of  his 
empire,  he  was  the  friend  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  detained  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and 
even  issued  "  a  decree,  That  in  every  domi- 
nion of  his  kingdom,  men  tremble  and  fear  be- 
fore the  God  of  Daniel;  for  he  is  the  living 
(lod,  and  sledfast  forever,  and  his  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,  and  his  do- 
minion shall  be  even  unto  the  end." 

The  inscription  on  the  mountain  of  Behis- 
tun contains  a  concise  account  of  the  establish- 
ment of  his  dvnastv,  and  would  seem  to  have 


been  designed  as  the  Patent  of  his  Royal  Pre- 
rogative,  erected  on  this  highway  of  the  na- 
tions, and  publishing  to  mankind  the  founda- 
tion of  his  imperial  title,  to  the  confusion  of 
'all  gainsayers,  pretenders,  rebels  and  usurpers 
to  the  end  of  time. 

I  "That  the  Persian  monarch,"  says  Rawlin- 
son, "  took  extraordinary  pains  to  ensure  the 
permanency  of  his  record  is  evident  by  its 
I  position.  Instead  of  being  placed  on  a  level 
j  with  the  spectator,  where  it  would  be  subject 
;to  injury  and  distigurement,  it  has  been  en- 
graved at  an  elevation  of  about  300  feel  from 
I  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so  pre- 
cipitous,  that  a  scaflblding  must  have  been 
j  unquestionably  used  for  the  convenience  of  tho 
'  workmen  employed  in  its  execution.  It  might 
j  be  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  object  was  to  re- 
pel,  rather  than  invite,  inquiry,  did  we  not 
I  find  in  the  body  of  the  record  that  the  publi- 
city of  the  monument  is  especially  enjoined 
upon  succeeding  monarchs.  In  its  natural 
.state  it  must  have  been  altogether  unapproach- 
able, and  if  it  were  intended,  iherclbre,  that 
I  such  publicity  should  be  attained  by  the  inde- 
j  pendent  perusal  and  observation  of  all  comers, 
\  rather  than  by  the  communication  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  inscriptions  by  the  Magi  or  other 
!  guardians  of  the  spot,  then  there  must  have 
'existed  some  arlitlcial  means  of  ascent,  either 
I  by  steps  or  ladders.  At  present,  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  perceived,  and  the  climbing  of 
the  rock  to  arrive  at  the  sculptures,  if  not  po- 
Isitively  dangerous,  is  a  feat,  at  any  rate,  which 
an  antiquary  alone  could  be  expected  to  under- 
Itake.  Darius  could  not  have  foreseen,  of 
'course,  the  iconoclastic  [or  image-breaking] 
passion  of  Islam  ;  yet,  it  can  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, that  to  the  safeguard  which  he  provided  of 
an  inaccessible  position,  is  to  be  alone  attribu- 
ted the  preservation  of  the  tablet  from  the  fate 
that  has  befallen,  at  the  ruthless  hands  of  the 
Arabs,  so  many  of  the  other  antique  monu- 
ments of  Persia." 

The  invention  of  the  telescope  has  however 
obviated  the  necessity  of  clambering  the  rock, 
and  modern  antiquarians  read  and  copy  tho 
figures  and  inscriptions  veiy  comfortably  from 
below. 

The  sculpture  "exhibits  a  line  of  twelve 
erect  figures,  of  about  half  the  size  of  life.  One 
of  them  bears  the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  is 
distinguished  by  his  more  majestic  stature,  with 
two  armed  attendants  behind  him.  He  holds 
a  lance  in  his  left  hand,  and  rests  it,  together 
with  his  left  foot,  upon  the  body  of  a  prostrate 
man  « ho  lies  upon  his  back,  and  with  out- 
stretched hands  seems  imploring  for  mercy. 
Standing  thus,  and  holding  up  his  right  hand, 
with  tho  two  forefingers  extended,  and  the 
other  two  pressed  down  on  the  palm,  he  seems 
addressing   his   commands  or  admonitions  to 
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nine  captives  who  stand  before  him,  all  of 
wiiorn  have  their  hands  tied  behind  their  baclis, 
and  are  united  by  a  rope  passed  round  their 
necks.  In  the  centre  of  the  whole,  above  the 
heads  of  these  persons,  appears  the  aerial  per- 
sonage who  so  often  figures  in  Persian  sculp- 
tures, and  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
Ferwer,  a  spiritual  prototype  of  the  king, 
which,  according  to  the  Zendavesta,  always 
hovers  near  him." 

According  to  the  solution  of  Rawlinson,  the 
principal  figure  represents  Darius,  and  the 
prostrate  and  bound  figures,  ten  kings  whom 
he  overthrew  in  the  establishment  of  his  em- 
pire. A  legend,  or  inscription,  is  placed  in 
immediate  connexion  with  each  of  ihem.  That 
over  the  head  of  the  monarch  is  rendered 
thus: — 

"  '  I  am  Darius  the  king,  the  great  king, 
the  king  of  kings,  the  king  of  Persia,  the  king 
of  the  (dependent)  provinces,  the  son  of  Hys- 
laspes,  the  grandson  of  Arsamas,  the  Acha3- 
menian.'  Says  Darius  the  King  :— '  My  fa- 
ther was  Hystaspes ;  the  father  of  Hystaspes 
was  Arsames;  the  father  of  Arsanies  was 
Ariyaramnes;  the  ftUher  of  Ariyaramnes  was 
Teispes  ;  the  father  of  Teispes  was  Achtcme- 
nes." — Says  Darius  the  king: — "  On  that  ac- 
count we  have  been  called  Achsemenians,  from 
antiquity  we  have  been  unsubdued,  (or  we 
have  descended,)  iVom  antiquity  our  race 
have  been  kings." — Says  Darius  the  king: — 
"  There  are  eight  of  my  race  who  have  been 
kings  before  me.  I  am  the  ninth.  For  a  very 
long  time  we  have  been  kings." 

The  surface  of  the  rock  upon  which  the  fig- 
ures and  inscriptions  are  cut  is  somewhat  irre- 
gular in  form,  but,  as  well  as  one  can  judge 
by  Rawlinson's  copy  and  appended  scale, 
would  measure  about  4S  feet  in  length  by  iB 
feet  in  height.  The  lower  half  of  the  tablet  is 
occupied  by  eight  columns,  or  pages,  of  arrow 
headed  writing ;  in  the  midst  of  the  space 
above  these,  are  the  sculptured  figures  of  the 
king,  his  attendants  and  captives,  with  their 
respective  legends  ;  lo  the  left  of  the  figured 
portion  of  the  tablet  is  a  broad  column  of  writ- 
ing, and  to  the  right  of  it  are  four  narrower 
columns.  KIcven  of  these  columns  are  about 
eleven  feet  in  height  and  vary  from  three  to 
six  feet  in  width.  Enumeraling  the  columns 
and  legends,  ihe  inscriptions  are  divided  into 
forty-three  separate  compartments.  Some  of 
them  are  so  much  decayed  as  lo  be  illegible  ; 
but  happily,  although  the  whole  of  the  writing 
is  in  tlie  cuneiform  or  arrow-headed  alphabet, 
they  are  in  three  languages,  viz.  : — Persian, 
Median  and  Babylonian  ;  the  two  latter  being 
translations  or  transcripts  of  the  first.  This 
circumstance,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived,  was 
of  great  advantage  to  the  antiqutirian,  afford- 
ing him  the  means  of  satisfactorily  proving  the 
accuracy  of  his  translations  into  the  European 
languages. 

The  narrative  contained  on  the  rock  of  Be- 
histun,  enables  us  at  this  remote  period  to  cor- 
rect some  mistakes  committed  by  Herodotus — 
ihc  father  of  History,  as  he  is  styled ;  yet 
while  it  may  tend  to  render  us  more  and  more 
cautious  of  receiving  as  truth  whatever  the 
ancient,  uninspired  historians  may  have  trans 
mitted  to  us,  it,  on  the  other  hnnd,  so  confirms 


the  cardinal  facts  embodied  in  the  records 
which  have  descended  to  us,  as  to  guard  us 
gainst  that  other  extreme,  into  which  men  of 
ceplical  minds  would  fain  lead  us,  the  utter 
disbelief  of  all  history. 

(To  hi'  conlinlie.1.) 


TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  held  Third  month  1.5th,  1848, 
he  following  Friends  were  appointed  officers 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  : 

C/frA;.— Nathan  Kite. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Scattcrgood. 

Manui^ers.—iohn  C.  Allen,  William  M. 
Collins,  Edward  Richie,  Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Paul  W.  Newhall,  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel 
Bettle,  Jr.,  Joseph  Kite,  William  H.  Brown, 
Charles  livans,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  William 
Bettle,  Charles  J.  Allen,  William  Scattergood, 
Joseph  Walton,  Jr. 

A^'NUAL  KEPORT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  Managers  report.  That  during  the 
year  endmg  Third  mouth  1st,  1848,  there 
have  been  printed  and  received  at  the  Deposi- 
tory 130,050  Tracts. 
Stock  on  iiand  Third   month 

1st,  1847,  l.'55,12.3 


Making  a  total  of         291,175 
The  stock  on  hand,  includ- 
ing bound   vols.,  'J'hird 
mo.  1st,  1848,  187,629 

Making  the  distribution  .'or 

the  year,  103,540 

Extending  to  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
as  well  as  to  some  places  more  distant, 

The  following  summary  comprises  the  most 
important  items  of  their  circulation  ;  viz. 
Taken    by   auxiliaries,    and    other 

Tract  Associations,  13,143 

Sold  for  cash,  including  bound  vol- 
umes, 19,211 
Furnished    to  colleges  and  schools 
in  various  places,  including  Phi- 
ladelphia and  its  vicinity,  3,544 
To  Soup  and   Alms-houses,   facto- 
ries,  boatmen,  steamboats,   rail- 
road cars,  seamen,  &c.  &c.  6,325 
To  a  vessel  of  war,  and  volunteers 

for  Mexico,  740 

To   prisons   in    Pennsylvania,   and 

elsewhere,  1,644 

To  various  religious  professors  and 

missionaries,  2,800 

Coloured  people,  6(tll 

Missionaries  to  China,  300 

Shawnee  Indian  School,  805 

For  distribution  in  IV-nnsylvania,  6.101 

New  Jersey,  3.Hl:^ 

New  York,  2.195 

New  England,  3,291 

Ohio,  4,001 

Virginia,  1,404 

Georgia,  520 

ICast   Tennessee,  1,662 


270 
230 
650 
120 
270 
125 
300 


550 
270 
70 


Delaware, 

Kentucjcy, 

Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Missouri, 

Iowa, 

Michigan, 

North  Carolina, 

Maryland, 

Nova  Scotia, 

West  Indies, 

The  number  designated  as  lor  gene- 
ral distribution,  is  26,055 

In  addition  to  the  usual  distribution  of 
Tracts,  the  Managers  were  engaged  to  pre- 
pare, on  the  occasion  of  an  illumination  de- 
signed to  celebrate  the  martial  victories  of  the 
United  Slates  armies  in  Mexico,  a  short  ad- 
dress, showing  the  inconsistency  of  such  re- 
joicings in  the  destruction  of  our  fellow  men  ; 
which  was  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  districts.  It  was 
also  inserted  in  some  of  the  daily  papers  in 
this  city,  and  republished  by  Friends  in  New 
York.  Some  were  sent  to  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  It  is  believed  the  elfort  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  subject  was 
seasonable,  and  productive  of  benefit.  Seve- 
ral instances  have  been  related  of  individuals, 
whose  minds  were  arrested  by  the  reading  of 
the  address,  and  they  prevented  from  partici- 
pating in  the  illumination. 

4,320  juvenile  books  have  been  disposed  of 
during  the  year;  and  91  bound  volumes  of 
Natural  History.  We  would  call  Ihe  attention 
of  teachers  and  others  to  this  series,  as  attrac- 
tive in  their  character,  and  well  suited  to  the 
use  of  children.  The  bound  volume  on  Na- 
tural History  makes  a  very  suitable  reading 
book  for  schools. 

We  have  issued  during  the  year  two  new 
Tracts  of  four  pages  each.  One,  entitled 
"  Eustace  and  Cornelius,"  forms  No.  91,  and 
and  the  other,  "Two  Instances  of  Divine  Pre- 
servation at  Sea,"  No.  92,  of  our  Series. 

As  usual,  an  Almanac  was  prepared  for  Ihe 
year  1848,  and  an  edition  of  15,000  copies 
printed,  most  of  which  has  been  disposed  of. 

An  Auxiliary,  formed  in  Morgan  county, 
Ohio,  h;is  been  recognized,  under  Ihe  title  of 
the  Pcnnsville  Auxiliary  Tract  Association. 

^Ve  think  it  needless  again  to  recommend 
our  publications,  believing  that  their  value  is 
generally  appreciated.  A  large  number  of 
them  arc  now  gratuitously  distributed,  and  it 
is  desirable  to  interest  Friends  more  generally 
in  the  subject  of  our  labours,  ihat  the  circula- 
tion of  our  tracts  may  be  further  increased. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

JosiAii  H.  Newbold,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  Tiiird  mo.  Ulh,  ISlS. 


aluvers  Captured. — The  following  slavers, 
caplmed  by  British  men-of  war,  while  ntlempt- 
iiig  lo  run  slaves,  arc  rnporlcd  in  the  last  Eng- 
lish papers: — "The  following  prizes  have 
boon  taken  into  Si.  Helena,  viz.:  ,\dvcntario, 
liluccaj  prize  lo  the  Styx,  15lh  of  Oclober  ; 
Sappho,  brig,  prize  lo  H.  M.  S.  Contest,  23rd 
ol' (October  ;  Sylphide,  prize   lo  steamer    IVne- 
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lope,  24lh  of  October  ;  Venus,  schooner,  prize 
to  sleainer  Styx,  24th  of  October;  Isabel,  brig, 
prize  to  Styx,  22cl  of  November;  Flamingo, 
prize  to  Slyx,  1st  of  December;  Kolo,  prize  to 
H.  M.  S.  DevastatioH,  lolh  of  December; 
Louisa,  brig,  prize  to  H.  M.  S.  Heroine,  Uth 
of  December.  The  Louisa  had  six  hundred 
and  forty  slaves  on  board,  chiefly  children  ; 
seventy  or  eighty  died  on  their  passage  to  St. 
Helena,  and  they  were  continuing  to  die  at 
the  rate  of  about  four  per  day." 

For  "'rhs  Friend." 

"Gather  the  Children." 

In  youtli  with  tlinughtloss  fully  crowned 

I  sinl'ul  roved  from  day  to  day  ; 
Until  the  Lord  in  mercy  found. 

And  turnud  nie  from  iny  evil  way. 

The  present  is  a  season,  in  which  the  living 
and  rigiilly  concerned  members  of  the  church 
are  called  to  mourning  and  sackcloth.  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep,  and  sorrow  answerelh  sor- 
row, because  of  the  many  deviations  from  the 
right  way  of  the  Lord,  into  which  Zion's  chil- 
dren have  been  betrayed. 

Out  it  is,  in  a  more  especial  manner,  on  be- 
half of  the  dear  youth,  that  I  find  my  mind 
at  present  exercised  ;  believing  th  it  as  they 
are  exposed  to  so  many  templation.s,  their 
friends  ought  to  be  very  faithful,  in  inciting 
•  them  to  constant  watchfulness  against  the  ap- 
proaches of  evil  things.  There  are  at  this 
season  of  the  year  many  places  of  diversion 
open,  and  many  inducements  held  out  to  allure 
young  Friends  to  enter  them.  And  there  are 
other  places  of  resnrt,  which  although  not  call- 
ed places  of  amusement,  are  yet  fraught  with 
much  danger  to  our  unwary  and  inexperienced 
youth,  by  opening  to  them  a  door  of  departure 
from  that  path  of  self-denial,  in  which  alone 
we  can,  with  certainty,  make  straight  steps  to 
our  feet,  or  feel  confident  of  finding  true  peace 
at  the  end  oC  our  course. 

If  wo  turn  a  little  way  aside,  after  ever  so 
little  things,  w€  will  soon  find  the  cords  of  va- 
nily  lengthening,  and  our  gratified  desires 
strengthening  to  follow  with  avidity,  after 
other  and  still  more  deceitful  pleasures,  until 
the  straight  gate  and  narrow  way  which  le.id 
to  life,  will  have  been  utterly  forsaken  for  the 
broad  gate  and  wide  way  that  lead  to  des- 
truction. 

How  many  precious  sons  of  Zion  have,  by 
yielding  again  and  again  to  small  temptations, 
strayed  far  away  from  the  paths  of  peace,  and 
from  their  Heavenly  Father's  house  !  thus 
dimming  the  light  of  his  blessed  countenance, 
and  losing  that  sweetness  and  innocency  which 
were  theirs,  when  the  dew  from  the  Lord  rest- 
ed upon  their  tender  branches.  The  heart 
bleeds  for  these  wanderers  in  a  dry  and  barren 
land,  who  have  been  reduced  to  the  sad  alter- 
native of  leeding  upon  the  husks  which  swine 
do  eat,  but  which  can  never  satisfy  the  long- 
ings of  an  immortal  soul. 

I  can  enter  very  feelingly  into  sympathy 
with  these  stray  sheep  from  the  green  pastures 
of  life  ;  having  been  made  deeply  sensible  of 
the  distress,  which  at  seasons  is  given  them  to 
endure,  as  much  in  mercy  as  in  judgment,  that 
repentance  may  lead  them  to  forgiveness  and 


I  peace.  Oh  !  the  depths  of  the  misery,  both  of 
:  shame  and  sorrow,  which  many  poor  prodi- 
gals have  had  to  endure,  before  the  stubborn 
[  will  of  the  creature  was  bowed  before  the  Cre- 

■  ator,  and  made  humble  enough  to  receive  re- 
Ipentance  unto  life. 

I  I  feel,  according  to  my  capacity,  much  tra- 
;  vail  of  soul  on  behalf  of  the  outcasts,  who  are 

■  now  from  very  hunger,  made  to  remember, 
jthat   in   their   Ituher's    house    there   is    bread 

enough  and  to  spare.  And  my  fervent  desire 
is,  that  that  good  resolution  may  be  perfected 
in  them,  which  would  lead  them  back  to  their 
Father's  feet  with  contrite  hearts,  in  humble 
acknowledgment  of  sin  and  of  unworthiness, 
j  petitioning  to  be  made  even  as  one  of  the  hired 
servants  of  bis  household. 

"  Has  the  Lord  forgotten  to  be  gracious  ? 
hath  he  in  anger  shut  up  his  lender  mercies?" 
Ah  !  no.  The  fatted  calf,  and  the  best  robe, 
a^re  ever  ready  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  clothe 
the  nakedness  of  every  repenting  and  return- 
ing son.  And  let  nie  entreat  every  wanderer 
from  the  fold  of  rest,  to  look  unto  "Jesus  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant,  and  to  the  blood 
of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things  than 
that  of  Abel."  Yea,  come  unto  him  who  will 
forgive  your  backslidings,  and  heal  your  ma- 
ladies, and  cleanse  you  iVom  defilements,  and 
will  present  you  before  the  throne  of  his  Fa- 
ther's glory  with  exceeding  joy.  But  there  is, 
I  am  persuaded,  a  remnant  still  left  among  us, 
who  have  been  preserved  by  the  grace  which 
is  in  them,  in  a  good  measure  from  the  defile- 
ments which  ore  in  the  world.  And  these 
also  must  suffer:  partly  on  their  own  account, 
and  partly  on  that  of  others,  in  filling  up  that 
which  is  behind  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for 
his  body's  sake,  which  is  the  church.  These 
are  the  true  wrestling  seed  of  .Tacob,  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  the  children  of  the  promise,  the 
Lord's  hidden  ones:  who  live  by  faith,  and 
walk  in  love,  watching  unto  prayer.  To 
every  one  of  these  children  of  the  light  and  of 
the  day,  the  exhortation  is  addressed,  "Hold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  lake 
thy  crown." 

A.  B.  C. 


Slave  Trial. —  Kecenlly,  the  Court  of  Ex-! 
chequer  was  occupied  by  a  trial  at  bar,  Burn  | 
v.  Denman,  before  Barons  Parke,  Alderson,] 
Rolfe,  and  Plait,  with  a  Special  Jury.  The 
question  involved  is,  the  legality  of  the  conduct 
pursued  by  a  part  of  her  Majesty's  forces  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  1840,  in  landing  at  the 
Gallinas,  and  destroying  several  barracoons, 
in  \^icli  slaves  were  kept,  prior  to  embarka- 
tion for  the  Brazils  and  Cuba.  At  the  same 
time  nine  hundred  slaves  were  set  at  liberty. 
The  action  was  brought  against  the  Hon.  Jos- 
eph Denman,  (son  of  Lord  Denman,)  leader 
of  the  expedition,  who  then  filled  the  rank  of 
Commander  ;  and  the  plainlifF  is  a  Spanish 
merchant,  owner  of  some  of  the  barracoons, 
and  resident  at  Gallinas.  He  now  brought  an 
action  for  damages,  on  the  ground  that  the 
settlement  was  under  the  Spanish  Government, 
which  recognized  the  slave  trade,  and,  there- 
fore, he  held  legal  property,  according  to  the 
laws  of  that  State,  in  all  the  slaves  liberated, 
with  buildings,  &c.     The  defence  set  up  is  a 


treaty  entered  into  between  the  Governor  of 
Sierra  Leone,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Siaca,  King  of  the  Gallinas,  the  country  in 
which  the  settlement  was  situated,  to  break  up 
the  slave  trading  satlement  on  his  coast.  In 
pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  settlement 
was  blockaded,  and  the  damage  done  for  which 
the  plaintiff  sued.  The  main  point  raised  is 
the  law  under  which  the  defendant  acted,  irre- 
spective of  the  moral  considerations  involved  in 
an  inquiry  of  this  kind.  The  case  closed  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  when  a  general  verdict 
in  favour  of  the  defendant  was  r'eturned.  Mr. 
M.  D.  Hill,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  with  Messrs.  Godson, 
Cockburn,  and  VVilles,  for  the  Crown  and  the 
defendant. — London  Pajier. 

Old-fashioned  Preticliing. — "  I  have  some- 
limes  wondered  why  Peter  was  so  successful 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  to  convert  three 
thousand  by  one  sermon,  as  I  do  not  learn 
that  he  was  ever  a  very  great  scholar.  But 
last  night  as  I  was  reading  overJho  chapter  I 
think  1  found  out  the  secret.  He  had  been 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  just  before  ho 
began  his  sermon.  He  had  received  ihe  pro- 
mise of  the  Father.  He  had  got  the  right  net, 
and  had  got  it  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship, 
and  no  wonder  he  was  so  successful.  Paul, 
too,  talks  about  preaching  '  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  i'rom  heaven,'  and  he  said, 
'  It  is  not  I,  but  Christ  thai  dwelleth  in  me 
that  doeth  the  work.'  This  was  the  secret  of 
the  old-fashioned  preachers'  success,  and  as 
old-fashioned  as  they  were,  they  had  well-nigh 
turned  the  world  upside  down  in  one  short 
century." — C.  Advocate. 

Toleration. — "  All  religions  are  tolerated 
here,"  says  an  English  Baptist  missionary, 
writing  from  Ningpo,  China,  "  if  you  will  be- 
have yourselves  well,  and  not  interfere  with 
government  afHiirs.  The  imperial  family  has 
adopted  the  maxim  to  leave  every  man  to  be- 
lieve what  he  pleases,  and  to  practise  what  he 
likes,  if  he  will  be  a  good  subject.  This  tole- 
ration consolidates  the  emperor's  power  over 
the  different  nations  which  live  under  his  scep- 
tre." 

Borrorrcd  Sermons. — The  Eclectic  Review 
mentions  a  curious  instance — one  amongst 
many  which  might  be  cited — of  the  mode  in 
which  Dissenters  often  unwittingly  support  the 
Church,  and  are  often  admitted  to  its  pulpits  : 
"  Few  have  any  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  sermons  of  Nonconformists  are 
preached  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment. 
We  know  a  parish  church,  in  which  an  Irish 
orator  delivered  with  great  glory  and  much 
applau.se,  the  sermons  of  Jay  and  Parsons.  A 
leading  minister  among  us,  went  one  afternoon 
into  the  church  of  a  fashionable  watering 
place,  and  heard  himself  preach  !" — Pre.ib. 

Where  charity  keeps  pace  with  gain,  indus- 
try is  blessed;  but  to  slave  to  get,  and  keep  it 
sordidly,  is  a  sin  against  Providence,  a  vice  in 
government,  and  an  injury  to  their  neighbours. 
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The  Signs  of  the  Times. 
While  many  substantial  Friends  have  seen 
the  sorrowful  declension  iff  our  religious  Socie- 
ty, from  the  simplicity  and  integrity,  and  the 
liib  and  power  of  Truth,  accompanied  in  some 
with  modified  sentiments  on  doctrines,  olhers 
have  been  unwilling  to  admit  that  any  amongst 
us  held  any  doctrinal  views  dissimilar  from 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  Society.  "  1  know  of 
none  who  have  adopted  any  principles  diffe 
ent  from  those  of  Friends.  Doctrines  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  divided  feelings  prevail- 
ing among  us,"  is  the  language  which  has  been 
ol'ten  used  on  different  occasions.  It  is  a 
common  saying,  "  none  are  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see;"  and  it  is  a  striking  fact, 
that  while  many  among  us  have  been  striving 
lo  conceal  or  palliate  the  departure  in  spi- 
rit and  in  principle,  in  some  occupying  respon- 
sible stations  in  the  flock,  members  of  otiier 
religious  societies  have  seen  it  clearly  enough, 
and  have  not   hesitated  to  declare  it  openly. 

'i'hese  remgrks  have  been  suggested  by  the 
perusal  in  one  of  our  newspapers,  of  a  notice 
of  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  which  contains  ihe 
following  passages. 

The  editor  says  :  "Running  parallel  with 
her  philanthropy  we  see  emanciriutinn  from 
party  ;  not  as  cause  and  effect,  but  as  conse- 
quences arising  from  the  same  source,  branches 
from  the  same  root.  Some  of  her  remarks  in 
the  volume  before  us,  with  reference  to  the 
peculiar  discipline  and  habits  of  the  Society, 
are  alike  just  and  beautiful."     She  says  : 

"  '  We  are  in  the  midst  of  tiie  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, lo  me  a  very  important  lime,  as  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Socie- 
ty. I  do  most  fully  unite  in  most'oC  its  prac- 
tices and  principles,  but  still  I  may  say,  1 
have  somewhat  against  it.  I  see  that  we  mav 
improve  as  we  go  on,  if  that  which  first  led  us 
to  be  a  peculiar  people,  be  kept  lo  by  us.  1 
think  in  our  meetings  for  discipline  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  minor  parts  of  our  testimo- 
nies, such  as  plainness  of  speech,  behaviour, 
and  apparel,  ratlier  than  on  the  greater  and 
weightier  matters  of  the  law  :  liiese-  lesser 
things  are  irell,  and  I  believe  should  be  attend- 
ed to  :  hnl  they  should  not  occupy  an  undue 
place.'" 

These  minor  points  cost  the  founders  of  the 
Society  much,  as  pioneers  in  the  work  of  re- 
formuiion,  when  they  began  lo  stem  the  tor- 
rent of  corruption  in  a  proud  and  frivolous 
people.  And  they  have  cost  thousands  of 
faithful  bearers  of  the  cross  deep  suffering,  in 
some  form,  since  that  day.  A  member  in  this 
city  who  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and 
mingled  in  what  is  considered  the  best  culti- 
vated society,  a  man  of  no  slender  abilities  or 
narrow  mind,  being  brought  under  reliijious 
concern  for  his  everlasting  welfare,  believed 
it  to  be  his  religious  duty  lo  lay  aside  his  gay 
apiiarel,  and  put  on  a  plain  garb.  He  told  a 
Friend  that  when  he  was  walking  lo  the  odlce 
where  he  transacted  business  as  head  of  a 
company,  if  laying  down  his  life  could  have 
br'cn  substituted  for  the  sacrifice,  he  felt  as  if 
he  would  liave  preferred  submitting  to  it,  rather 
than  lo  meet  his  associates  in  business  there 


with  a  plain  dress,  but  that  he  found  no  sub- 
stitute would  be  accepted.  But  great  was  his 
surprise  on  coming  into  the  ofrice,  to  find  ihat 
instead  of  meeting  liim  with  scofis,  they  seem- 
ed to  be  struck  with  awe,  and  to  treat 
him  with  even  more  deference  than  before, 
— they  felt  the  change  in  a  man  of  his  hi^h 
bearing  and  spirit,  and  silently  respected 
his  submission  to  the  power  of  religion.  He 
lived  a  !h\v  years  after  the  important  change 
which  he  underwent ;  and  individuals  since  his 
death  have  spoken  highly  of  the  consequence 
of  his  lijilhfniness,  which  was  not  obvious  in 
his  dress  only,  but  also  in  the  increased  cir- 
cumspection of  his  life — no  minor  point  to 
him. 

Elizabeth  Fry's  memoir  proceeds  : 
"  I  do  not  like  the  habit  of  that  mystcriovs, 
ambiguous  mode  of  expression,  in  which 
Friends  at  times  clothe  their  observations  and 
iheir  ministry.  I  like  the  truth  in  simplici- 
ty ;  it  needs  no  mysterious  garment." 

Are  there  no  mysterious  modes  of  expres- 
sion in  the  Holy  Scriptures?  Certainly  there 
are  inany  ;  and  it  is  mostly  from  the  sacred 
record  that  Friends  have  obtained  those  forms 
of  language  in  speaking  upon  the  deep  myste- 
ries of  the  kingdom  which  are  in  general  use 
among  them.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
some  in  the  Society  find  fault  with  that  very 
language  and  doctrine,  laid  down  in  Barclay's 
Apology,  which  is  founded  upon  and  couched 
very  much  in  scripture  language;  as  if 
Ihey  wanted  nothing  in  religion  but  what 
can  be  comprehended,  by  the  natural  under- 
standing of  man,  improved  by  study  and 
learning,  and  the  labours  of  commentators — a 
religion  of  the  head  more  than  of  Ihe  inward 
cross  and  power  of  godliness,  by  which  this 
earthly  will  and  wisdom  is  crucified,  and  the 
soul  planted  together  with  Christ,  in  the  like- 
ness of  his  death  and  sufferings,  and  thereby 
prepared  to  partake  of  the  likeness  of  his  res- 
urrection. This  is  a  mystery  to  the  carnal 
mind,  but  revealed  to  those  who  have  been 
made  babes  in  Christ,  and  have  grown  from 
that  to  the  stature  of  strong  men  in  Him. 

On  the  ti-aining  of  children,  as  quoted  in  the 
same  paper,  she  says  : 

"  Soiriething  has  occurred  which  has  brought 
me  into  conflict  of  mind  ;  iiovv  far  lo  restrain 
young  persons  in  their  pleasures,  and  how  far 
to  leave  them  at  fiberty.  The  longer  I  live 
the  more  difficult  do  I  see  education  lo  be; 
more  particularly  as  it  respects  the  religious 
restraints  that  we  put  upon  our  children  ;  to  do 
enough  and  not  loo  iriuch,  is  a  most  delicate 
and  iiinportant  point.  I  begin  seriovsfy  to 
doubt,  whether  as  it  respects  ihe  peculiar  scru- 
ples of  Friends,  it  is  not  better,  quite  to  leave 
sober-minded  young  persons  to  Judge  for  them- 
selves. Then  the  question  arises.  When  does 
this  age  arrive?  I  have  such  a  fear  that  in 
so  mj'ich  nii.ring  religion  with  those  things 
which  are  not  delectable,  vve  may  turn  them 
from  the  thing  itself.  [  see,  feel  and  know, 
ihat  where  these  scruples  are  adopted  from 
principle,  they  bring  a  blessing  with  them  : 
but  where  they  are  only  adopted  out  of  con- 
formity lo  the  views  of  others,  I  have  very 
serious  doubts  whether  they  are  not  a  stumb- 1 " 


lin^  block. 


An  eminent  minister  who  had  an  education 
among  the  Baptists,  and  through  submission  to  j 
Ihe  requirings  of  her  Divine  Lord  and  Master, 
became  a  plain  consistent  Friend,  attending  a 
Yearly  Meeting  when  the  subject  of  education 
was  before  it,  and  it  was  evident  from  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries,  that  some  parents  allow, 
ed  their  children  to  frequent  places  of  diver- 
sion, and  other  descriptions  of  resort,  which 
they  would  not  frequent  themselves,  made  this 
remark,  "  Friends,  wheie  there  is  danger  lor 
the  sheep,  there  is  danger  .•or  the  lambs!" 
Where  parents  desire  their  children  to  become 
and  to  remain  Friends,  they  must  govern  them 
by  the  restraints  of  the  same  Divine  law,  by 
wliich  they  have  been  governed  themselves- 
Tbe  fear  of  enforcing  "  the  peculiar  scruples 
of  Friends"  because  they  are  "  not  delectable" 
10  the  laste  of  volatile,  giddy  young  people,  or 
"  quite  to  leave  even  the  sober-minded  to  judge 
for  themselves,"  would  at  once  make  the  im- 
pression that  those  scruples  were  little  else 
than  imaginary.  And  what  an  inconsistency 
in  the  parent  to  profess  that  such  scruples  are 
of  Divine  origin,  and  that  where  they  are 
adopted  from  principle,  they  bring  a  bles-ing 
with  them,  and  yet  not  to  feel  that  piin- 
ciple  to  lead  them  to  bring  up  the  child  in  Ihe 
way  he  should  go,  for  fear  the  simple  habits 
which  vital  Christianity  leads  into,  should 
prove  a  stumbling  block  to  ihe  wayward 
child! 

From  such  sentiments  and  such  practice, 
particularly  in  those  who  occupy  the  places  of 
leaders  of  the  people,  degeneracy  will  creep  in, 
and  if  generally  acceded  lo,  overwhelm  the 
Society;  especially  where  the  pi-omulgators 
are  held  up  as  patterns,  and  their  characters 
and  sentiments  published  and  spread  through- 
out the  land,  as  if  worthy  of  all  imitaiion  and 
acceptance. 

On  church  membership  Elizabeth  Fry  says, 
as  again  quoted  : 

"  I  was  loo  poorly  to  go  to  our  Monthly 
Meeting  to-day  ;  which  1  do  not  much  regret, 

as  my  dearest  son  J was  to  send  in  Ms 

resignation  of  membership  ;  I  so  much  feel  il, 
that  I  think  perhaps  1  am  heller  away.  1  be- 
lieve my  dear  J has   done  what   he   now 

thinks  best ;  there  I  leave  it ;  and  though  I  cer- 
tainly have  much  felt  his  leaving  a  Society  I 
so  dearly  love,  the  principles  of  wliich  1  so 
much  value,  yet  no  outward  names  are  in  re- 
ality of  much  importance  in  my  view,  nor  do 
I  think  very  much  of  membership  with  any 
ovtu-ard  sect  or  body  of  Christians — my  feel- 
ing is,  that  if  we  are  but  living  members  of 
the  church  of  Christ,  this  is  the  only  member- 
ship essential  lo  salvation.  Belonging  to  any 
particular  body  of  Christians,  has,  1  see,  its 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages;  it  often 
brings  into  the  bondage  of  wan,  rather  than 
being  purely  and  simply  bound  to  the  law  of 
Christ ;  though  I  am  fully  sensible  of  its  many 
comforts,  advantages  and  privileges." 

We  need  hardly  make  any  comment  upon 
ibis  extract.  It  contains  the  notice  of  such  an 
event  as  we  might  look  for  among  the  children 
of  a  leading  and  influential  speaker,  holding 
the  sentiments  and  feelings  respecting  the 
nislry,"  "  the  mysterious,  ambiguous  mode 
I  of  expression"  used  by  Friends — "the  pecu- 
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linr  scruples"  and  •'  minor  parts  of  our  lesti-  [ 
monies,"  which  we  find  in  ihe  niemornndiims 
of  Elizabeth  Frj-,  as  they  are  quoted.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  of  the  children  of 
a  person  entertaining  those  views  would  do  | 
otherwise  than  "  send  in  their  resignation  ofi 
membership"  in  a  tody  characterized  as  the! 
discipline  and  ministry  are  by  the  parent,: 
"  whose  sentiments,  against  so  much  mixing 
leligion  with  those  things  that  are  not  delect- 
able,^'' would  be  so  congenial  with  their  love 
of  liberlv,  and  the  natural  antipathy  to  be  re- 
strained "  in  their  pleasure." 

We  have  not  made  these  selections,  al- 
though we  have  ascertained  their  correctness 
by  examining  the  American  edition  ;  they 
were  made  by  a  hand  unknown  to  us,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  transferred  from  the  London 
Examiner  to  a  newspaper  in  this  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  exalting  the  reputation  of  their 
author.  What  inconsistency  thoy  display  in 
speaking  at  one  time  of  being  "  greatly  inter- 1 
esled  in  the  welfare  of  the  Society,"  "a  So- j 
ciety  1  so  dearly  love,  the  principles  of  which  ; 
I  so  much  value,"  while  at  another  she  says,  1 
"  1  do  most  fully  unite  with  most  of  its  prac- j 
tices  and  principles,  but  still  1  have  somewhat  j 
against  it." — "  No  outward  names  are  in  re- 
ality of  much  importance  in  my  view;  nor  do 
I  think  very  much  of  membership  with  any 
outward  sect  or  body  of  Christians" — "  belong- 
ing to  any  particular  body  of  Christians,  has, 
I  see  its  disadvantages,"  &c. 

It  was  only  with  "  most"  of  the  prac- 
tices and  principles  of  Friends  she  united; 
of  course  there  were  some  of  them  that  she 
did  not  accord  with.  Such  sentiments,  if 
received  generally,  would  dissolve  Ihe  bands 
of  religious  Society,  and  turn  every  one  at 
large  to  adopt  and  propagate  on  those  sub- 
jects, whatever  notions  they  might  choose. 
We  have  no  authorily  from  the  doctrines 
and  practice  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  lor  j 
the  sentiment,  that  belonging  to  a  body  i 
of  Christians  has  its  disadvantages.  Did  i 
:the  first  converts  to  Christianity  find  disad- [ 
vantages  in  becoming  members  of  the  early  [ 
church?  Where  is  Ilie  genuine,  substantial  i 
Quaker  who  ever  found  any  disadvantage  in  j 

onging  to  the  Society  of  Friends?  Many 
have  blessed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  have 
had  good  cause  to  do  it,  in  that  they  have  be- 
become  members,  and  through  Divine  Grace 
have  partaken  of  the  strength  with  which 
they  have  been  strengthened  out  of  Zion,  by 
the  spiritual  travail  and  labours  of  living  mem- 
bers of  the  Society.  But  persons  discon- 
tented with  its  "practices  and  principles,"; 
who  "  have  somewhat  against  it,"  and  would 
regarded  in  the  character  of  Reformers; 
have  caused  disunity  and  unsettlement,  and 
brought  much  distress  upon  those  who  are  not' 
ashamed  of  the  minor  testimonies,  nor  of  the 
plain  way  of  preaching  which  mechanics  and 
husbandmen  have  been  led  into,  although  their 
language  may  be  deemed  "  mysterious"  or 
ambiguous"  by  the  letter-learned  and  car- 
nally minded.  It  is  the  spread  of  such  opin- 
ions, by  persons  who  are  regarded  of  high  dis- 
tinction among  men,  that  is  now  agitating  the 
Society  ;  while  those  who  are  identifying  them- 
selves   with   the  writings  and    their    authors, 


aie  charging  it  upon  faithful  Friends,  who  can- ! 
not  for  Jerusalem's  sake  hold  their  peace,  when  j 
ihey  see  our  Christian  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies insidiously  assailed,  and  doubts  attempt- 
ed to  be  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  young' 
members,  whether  those  doctrines  and  testi- 
monies, or  a  connection  with  the  Society,  are 
of  much  importance,  and  even  whether  they 
have  not  their  disadvantages. 

What  would  such  men  as  Samuel  Fother- 
gill,  John  Griffith,  John  Churchman,  Nicholas 
Wain,  Richard  Jordan,  William  Jackson,  and  | 
a  host  of  such,  who  were  ])illars  in  the  So- 
ciety, have  said  respecting  works  containing] 
the  disparaging  opinions  quoted  from  those 
memoirs?  We  may  safely  conclude  that  in 
the  authority  of  Truth  they  would  have  lesti- 1 
tied  against  them.  And  how  can  members] 
professing  to  support  the  doctrines  and  disci- 1 
pline  of  Fiiends,  reconcile  it  with  their  con-] 
sciences  to  give  their  countenance  in  any  way 
to  the  circulation  of  opinions  so  at  variance 
with  them. 

The  following  declarations  of  two  ministers 
in  England  given  during  periods  in  which  the 
innovations  of  modern  writers  produced  the 
Reacon  schism,  show  their  faith  respecting  the 
Society  and  its  principles. 

One  of  them  who  joined  it  from  religious 
duty  and  conviticement  of  its  principles,  says 
in  iB3^,  "  Who  can  set  forth  the  compassion 
which  has  followed  me,  and  does  yet  help, 
teach,  and  comfort  me  !  that  has  united  me  to 
a  people  whose  genuine  religious  principles 
satisfy  ev%ry  faculty  of  my  soul,  and  are  my 
strong  consolations,  with  hope  in  a  Redeemer's 
love  and  power." 

In    another   letter  she   says:  "Well,   dear 

,  is  it  not  a  marvellous  mercy,  that  as  a  i 

people  we  are  not  forsaken  !  Prophets  and 
prophetesses  are  yet  raised  up  among  us.  May 
these  go  on  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  Ac- 
cept  this  my  poor  offering  of  atTection  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  my  pilgrimage,  and 
permit  me  to  add,  that  with  reverence  and 
heart-contriling  thankfulness,  I  acknowledge! 
the  inetcy  that  united  me  to  a  religious  people, 
whose  genuine  principles  of  faith  in  Christ 
Jesus,  as  a  Mediator,  a  Sacrifice  for  sin,  and  | 
reconciler  to  CTod  the  P'ather,  through  justifi- 
cation and  snnctification,  is  fully  satisfying  to! 
every  faculty  of  my  soul,  as  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation." 

Ill  1B3:3,  she  writes  to  the  same:  "  i\Iy  spi- 
rit craves  for  more  evident  marks  of  godly 
simplicity  among  the  Quakers,  so  called.  1 
am  one  of  those  who  mark  the  boasted  '  march 
of  mind'  with  a  jealous  fear.  The  refinements 
of  our  dav  seem,  in  my  view,  to  draw  the 
mind  from  under  the  cross  of  Christ.  Accord- 
ing to  my  observation,  we  are  not  the  plain  i 
unfashionable  people,  that  if  faithful,  we  should  : 
be;  we  are  too  generally  intermingled  with  ] 
the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  times.  Ever- 1 
lasting  mercy  can  yet  tvrn  and  overturn,  audi 
settle  a  faithful  people."  j 

The  other  Friend  who  appeared  in  the  min- ! 
istry  at  an  early  age,  writes  in  1833  :  "  In 
short,  my  dear  Friend,  I  feel  alarmed  in  see- 
ing that  we  as  a  community,  are  in  great  diin- 
ger  of  leaning  to  the  understanding  of  man  ; 
and  that  for  want  of  trusting  in  the  Lord  with 


all  the  heart,  we  are  interiningling  wilh  that 
which  is  not  distinguished  by  Gospel  simpli- 
city, but  which  has  a  tendency  to  bring  us  to 
be  satisfied  wilh  many  things,  out  of  which  as 
a  people,  we  were  brought  by  a  strong  hand, 
and  a  stretched  out  arm,  which  delivered  from 
the  iron  hand  of  cruel  persecution,  as  well  as 
from  all  false  dependance  in  religion.  All 
will  not  however,  return,  either  to  the  maxims 
or  customs  of  the  world,  or  to  the  besigarly 
eleinenls,  to  be  again  brought  into  bondage; 
a  precious  seed  remaintth  and  will  remuin, 
hoii-erer  hidden,  where  ihe  real  life  of  the  cru- 
cified Immanucl  will  be  found,  and  who  will 
by  and  by,  come  forth  and  shine  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Him  who  is  Light,  and  in  whom  is  no 
darkness  at  all.  Yea,  I  believe  it  shall  yet  be 
the  inquiry  relative  to  such  as  abide  in  the 
Truth,  '  VVho  is  this  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
morning,  clear  as  the  sun,  fair  as  the  moon, 
and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners.'  " 

To  which  the  following  reply  was  relttrned, 
addressed  to  the  w  riter  and  her  companion  : — 

"  I  seem  constrained  to  acknow  ledi'e  the 
receipt  of  your  interesting  communication.  My 
faith  still  holds  out,  that  the  Lord's  own  works 
will  praise  him.  O!  he  has  done  wonders  in 
generations  that  were  before  our  days  ;  that 
passed  through  the  sea  and  thtough  the  cloud, 
and  the  Rock  following  them,  which  rock  is 
Christ  revealed  in  the  soul,  believed  and  cher- 
ished, as  a  Leader  and  Teacher,  made  known 
to  the  simple,  faithful,  humbled  heart."  ''  All 
the  sacrifices  made  in  obedience  to  gentle  re- 
quirings,  in  the  early  part  of  my  spiritual  war- 
fare of  faith,  O  !  they  have  been  abundantly 
repaid  ;  yea  seven  fold,  though  it  was  to  the 
giving  up  of  father,  mother,  and  my  father's 
house,  i  record  not  this  to  boast ;  O!  no ;  but 
if  it  might  be  so,  I  would  encourage  a  rising 
generation  to  obey  the  'still  small  voice  mani- 
fested within,  the  Word  nigh  in  the  heart.'" 

In  1834,  the  other  again  writes:  "The 
present  is  a  time  peculiarly  calculated  to  de- 
press; for  yet  within  the  borders  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  we  find  there  is,  too  generally, 
a  sliding  from  that  sitvation  in  which  Infinite 
\Visdom  and  Power  placed  our  early  prede- 
cessors ;  where  their  light  shone  as  from  a 
hill,  and  men  seeing  their  good  works  were 
induced  to  glorify  our  Heavenly  Father.  I 
could  say  much  in  a  plaintive  strain,  but  I  for- 
bear. Let  me  watch  well  over  my  own  heart ! 
besides  there  is  room,  amidst  all  our  occasions 
of  sadness,  to  be  humbly  thankfiil  that  the  sure 
Foundation  is  kept  to,  by  a  living  remnant  ; 
and  also  that  a  little  firm  faith  is  vouchsafed, 
that  the  ancient  testimonies  of  the  immutable 
Truth,  will  continue  to  be  upheld  by  at  least 
a  few  ;  and  the  standard  raised  in  its  disnily 
and  simplicity.  That  which  has  stood  the 
lest  of  ages  will  yet  stand  throvgh  all,  being 
truth  and  righteousness  unfailingly,  and  it  re- 
quires not  the  torch  of  human  reason  to  search 
it  out." 

Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy,  there  are 
many  throughout"  the  Society  to"  whom  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  Truth  as  held  by 
ancient  Friends,  are  precious,  a  large  number 
of  whom  are  among  the  young  members,  who 
have  been  deepened  by  the  trials  which  they 
endure  in   this  dav  of  sifting.      Let  them  con- 
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tiniiiilly  bear  in  mind  that  the  Foundation  sland- 
e;h  sure  ;  and  He  who  has  touched  their  hearts 
with  ids  love,  enamoured  them  willi  his  Truth, 
and  kindled  a  fervent  concern  for  its  exalta- 
tion, will  not  forsake  his  church  and  people, 
while  tlieir  love  and  allegiance  to  Him  are 
maintained,  but  will  grant  deliverance  in  his 
time,  which  is  to  be  wailed  for. 

Z. 


The  Voice  of  VVariiiiig. 

The  voice  of  warning  is  fiequently  used  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  indicative  of  Divine  dis- 
pleasure at  the  apathy  or  defection  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  of  the  churches  formerly. 
The  language  to  the  church  of  Ephesus,  ap- 
pears at  the  present  time  to  be  peculiarly 


pressive. 


Remember  therefore  from  whence 


thou  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do  the  first 
works;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  ihee  quickly, 
and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 
place,  except  thou  repent."  (Rev.  ii.  5.)  And 
mingled  with  the  compassionate  regard  of  a 
loner-suffering  and  benevolent  Creator,  how 
forcibly  does  this  language  of  persuasion  de- 
scend to  us  as  a  Society,  with  an  appropriate 
warning.  "  Cast  away  from  you  all  your 
transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  transgressed  ; 
and  make  you  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit, 
for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel'.'  For  1 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
saith  the  Lord  God:  wherefore  turn  your- 
selves and  live  ye."  (Ezek.  xviii.  31,  32.) 
State  of  New  York. 


in  Philadelphia,  Seventh  month  8,  1739.  She^  state  and  condition  open  before  me,  and  en- 
received  a  good  education,  and  her  mother!  able  her  in  one  of  our  First-day  evening  meet- 
who  was  zealously  attached  to  the  forms  and  lings,  to  speak  so  pertinently  to  my  situation, 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England,  endeav-j  in  showing  the  consequence  of  trifling  with 
oured  to  bring  her  up  in  the  same  profession.  1  Divine  conviction,  and  proclaiming  God's  love 
But  the  child  soon  manifested  a  partiality  to 'through  Christ  to  all  returning  sinners,  that  I 
the  meetings  of  Friends,  which  she  often  soli-  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  spirit,  'Lord 
d    permission   to  attend.     Her  mother  fre-   what  wilt    ' 
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quently  consented,  thinking  no  harm  would 
result  to  her  daughter,  who  she  deemed  was 
too  young  to  judge  in  matters  of  religion. 
Tradition  says,  that  sometirnes  Rebecca  wan- 
dered at  that  early  age  into  the  meetings  of 
ministers  and  elders,  whose  members  did  not 
think  it  needful  to  turn  out  such  a  child,  who 
sat  down  quietly  and  made  no  disturbance. 
Although  fond  of  sitting  in  silence  in  the  meet- 
ings of  Friends,  Rebecca  was  yet  a  child  full 
of  animal  spirits,  whose  earnestness  in  play, 
won  her  the  title  in  good  old  Anthony's  mind 
of '  romping  Beck.' 

As  she  grew  older,  to  her  mother's  inquiry, 
"  What  she  went  to  Friends'  meetings  for," 
she  replied,  "I  don't  know;  but  1  believe  they 
are  a  good  people,  and  I  like  their  way,  for 
there  is  not  so  much  rising  up,  and  sitting 
down  among  them  as  at  church."  She  says 
her  mind  was  secretly  drawn  "  towards  this 
people,  not  only  to  go  to  their  meetings, — but 
I  loved  even  the  sight  of  an  honest  Friend.  I 
was  at  times  under  the  influence  of  another 
spirit ;  and  though  I  loved  the  people,  and  very 
early  discovered  a  beautiful  order,  and  becom- 
ing deportment  in  their  meetings,  I  could  not 
give  up  my  days  to  lead  such  a  life  of  sell"- 
dcnial,  as   the  Divine  Instructer  in  my  own 


thou  have  me  to  do  to  be  saved  V 
So  effectually  was  my  heart  reached  that  [ 
was  made  willing  to  forsake  everything  here, 
to  olitain  peace  ; — yea,  my  natural  life  would 
not  have  been  too  great  an  ofl^ering  if  it  had 
been  required, — that  I  might  have  inheiited 
eternal  salvation." 

"  O  !  the  many  days  of  sorrow,  and  nights 
of  deei)  distress  that  I  passed  through  I  How 
frequently  did  I  cry  out,  '  Lord  save  me,  or  I 
perish  !'  I  almost  despaired  of  finding  mercy  ; 
— for  sin,  not  only  appeared  exceeding  sinful, 
b\it  my  soul's  enemy  almost  persuaded  [me] 
that  my  sins  were  of  so  deep  a  dye,  and  so 
often  repealed, — that  1  had  neglected  the  day 
of  my  visitation,  and  that,  though  I  might, 
like  Esau,  seek  the  blessing  with  tears,  I  should 
not  obtain  it.  But  (brever  magnified  be  the 
kindness  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  my  God, 
— the  everlasting  Father, — He  left  me  not 
here,  though  I  was  in  the  situation  described 
by  the  prophet, — I  was  greatly  polluted,  lay 
wallowing  in  the  filthiness  of  the  fie.sh,  without 
any  succour  from  temporal  connections,  and 
a  stranger  to  the  Lord's  family.  '  Not  wash- 
ed at  all,  nor  salted  at  all,  but  cast  out  as  in  an 
open  field,  void  of  any  inclosure; — none  eye 
pitied  me,  to  do  any  of  those  things  to  me,' 
when  the  sure  Helper  passed   by,  beheld  me 


breast  at  limes  plainly  directed  me  to.     I  lov-  in  my  deplorable  condition,  cast  his  mantle  of 
ed  vanity  and  folly,  and  to  keep  unprofitable  i  Divine  love  over  me,  and  with  a  most  power 
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(Continued from  page  222.) 

As  Catharine  Payton  was  entering  one  of 
Friends'  mcpling-houses  in  Philadelphia,  about 
the  ayih  of  Third  month,  1755,  a  girl  of  15 
or  16  years  of  age,  slipped  what  appeared  lo  j 
be  a  letter  into  her  hand.  As  at  that  time  she  j 
could  not  examine  it,  she  transferred  it  to  her 
pocket,  and  took  iier  seat  in  the  gallery.  When 
the  meeting  closed,  the  paper  was  opened,  and 
proved  to  be  a  communication  from  one  who 
was  passing  through  much  religious  exercise. 
The  writer  was  already  convinced  that  she 
must  bear  the  fire  of  the  Lord  in  it?  inward 
burning,  until  it  should  consume  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  her  heart,  that  she  might  be  pre- 
pared to  feel  true  peace,  and  spiritual  enjoy- 
ment, for  she  expressed  her  conviction  that 
she  should  only  receive  consolation  as  she 
was  fit  for  it.  No  name  was  attached  to  this 
letter,  and  Catharine  Payton,  whose  heart  was 
dipped  into  sympathy  with  this  unknown  lamb, 
who  was  bleating  for  admittance  into  the  fold 
of  Grace,  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where  she 
should  find  her,  and  how  she  shoidd  rceognize 
her.  Tradition  says  she  applied  to  her  Friend 
Anthony  P.enezet ;  who  on  reading  the  letter, 
and  being  asked  if  he  could  tell  the  author, 
answered,  "  i  d<in't  know, — unless  it  be  romp- 
ing Beck  Jones." 

Rebecca  Jones,  to  whom  Anthony  referred 
under  the  above  charncterislic   title,  was  born 


company,  by  which  I  was  led  into  many  evils, 
and  quenched  the  blessed  Spirit  from  time  to 
time.  Yet,  not  wdiolly,  for  oftentimes  in  the 
midst  of  my  career  1  was  favoured  with  its 
secret  smilings,  and  from  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  fly.  Frequently  when  in  bed,  or  alone, 
my  heart  was  made  uneasy  for  the  multitude 
of  my  transsiressions  ;  so  that  1  often  promised 
lo  amend,  for  1  greatly  feared  to  die.  But 
alas  !  though  1  made  covenant,  I  soon  forgot 
it,  and  returned  to  the  same  things  for  which 
I  had  been  reproved,  and  thus  added  sin  to 
rebellion  for  some  time;  yet  kept  close  to 
meetings  buth  F'irst  and  week-days,  when  I 
could  get  away  without  my  mother's  know- 
ledge,— though  I  knew  not  why  I  went,  for  I 
liked  not  their  way  of  preaching,  but  was  al- 
ways best  pleased  with  silent  meetings." 

"In  the  year  1754,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
vear  of  my  age,  came  from  Worcestershire,  in 
bid  liingland,  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  church- 
es of  Christ  in  America,  Catharine  Payton,  in 
company  with  Mary  Peisley  from  Ireland. 
I  was  at  divers  meetings  in  this  city  with  the 
aforesaid  Friend,  and  heard  divers  testimonies 
which  she  bore,  wiih  which  I  was  much  pi 


ed  ;  but  like  many  others,  I  oidy  heard  and  j  very  low  in  my 
sought  not  to  learn  the  way  to  salvation  in 
sincerity.  But  forever  blessed,  and  praised 
be  the  great  Minister  of  all  ministers,  and 
Bishop  of  souls,  who  in  his  abundant  compas- 
sion to  a  poor  creature,  in  the  very  road  that 
leads  to  the  chambers  of  death,  was  gracious- 
ly pleased   through   his   liaiulniiiid    to   set   niy 


ful  voice  said  Live  I  Yea,  he  said  unto  me 
Live  !  I  was  again  encouraged  by  the  renew- 
al of  Divine  favour  to  enter  into  solemn  cove- 
nant with  that  gracious  Being,  whoin  I  had  so 
highly  rebelled  against,  and  so  justly  ofltnded  ; 
and  fervent  were  the  breathings  of  my  soul, 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  stick  close  to  the 
terms  made  in  this,  the  day  of  my  humilia- 
tion." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  mind  of  the  young 
maiden,  who  was  rightly  judged  by  Anthony 
Benezet  to  have  written  the  letter  lo  Catharine 
Payton,  before  referred  to.  Catharine,  on 
considering  the  matter,  felt  most  easy  to  an- 
swer that  communication,  which  she  did,  and 
gave  wl\at  she  wrote  into  the  hands  of  Antho- 
ny, to  deliver.  Rebecca  Jones's  mother  had 
become  very  jealous  of  Friends,  and  very 
much  opposed  to  her  daughter's  attending  their 
meetings,  and  Anthony  found  it  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  to  place  the  document  in  the 
young  girl's  hand. 

In  regard  to  her  letter  and  this  answer,  Re- 
becca Jones  writes  :  "  My  love  to  this  instru- 
ment [C.  P.]  in  the  Lord's  hand  was  very 
great,  and   on  a  certain   time,   being  reduced 


ider  the  consideration 
of  my  many  and  deep  transgressions,  I  took 
up  my  pen,  and  opened  a  little  of  my  condi- 
tion to  her,  though  I  was  afraid  to  sign  my 
name  to  it.  I  watched  an  opportunity  and 
slipped  it  into  her  hand,  just  ns  she  was  goinfj 
into  meeting;  and  in  two  days  after  I  received 
by  the  hands  of  one  of  her  Friends,  the  follow- 
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ns  answer,  which  as  it  had  a  blessed  effect  in    have  been  glad  to  attend  their  meetings.    The ,  hold  of  my 


encouraging  my  mind  reverently  to  confide  in 
the  Lord's  infinite  mercy,  I  here  transcribe  at 
large,  peradventure  it  may  revive  the  hope  of 
some  afflicted  soul. 

"  Philadelphia,  Fourth  month  1,  1755. 

"  '  Dear  Child  : — 1  have  carefully  read  over 

Ihy  letter,   and    from   a   tenderness   of  spirit, 

which  1  feel  towards  thee,  conceive  much  hope 

that  thou   wilt  do  well,  if  thou    keep   to   that 


Power  which   has  visited  thee.     Which,  as  it   soon   for 


case  of  Samuel  W.  Clarke,  of  Rhode  Island, 
will  suggest  itself  probably  to  many  of  our 
readers.  His  parents  were  Baptists,  but  about 
his  seventh  or  eighth  year,  at  bis  particular 
request,  they  permitted  him  to  sit  with  Friends 
in  their  meetings.  After  a  time  the  members 
of  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Greenwich,  at  his 
request,  granted  him  the  privilege  of  attending 
hose  for  discipline.     This  young  lad  ripened 


1,  being  gathered   by  death  in 


has  already  appeared  as  a  Light 'to  convince    1815,  when  only  nine   years  old.     A  similar 
thee  of  sin,  will,  if  thou  wilt  sutler  it,  destroy  '  case  has  recently  occurred, — and  a  very  infant 


it  in  ihy  heart.  Which  dispensation  being  a 
ready  begun,  is  the  reason  of  that  anguish  of 
spirit,  which  thou  feelest,  which  will  lessen 
gradually  as  thou  art  assisted  to  overcome. 

"'And  be  not  too  much  discouraged,  nei- 
ther at  what  thou  hast  committed  against  the 
Lord,  nor  yet  what  thou  mayst  have  to  suffer 
for  Him  ;  for  though  thy  sins  may  have  been 
ns  scarlet,  he  is  able  and  willing  to  make  thy 
heart  as  snow,  upon  thy  sincere  repentance, 
and  humble  walking  in  his  -fear;  and  also  to 
give  thee  strength  to  do  whatsoever  he  com- 
mands thee.  If  thou  art  willing  and  obedient 
for  the  future,  thou  shalt  eat  the  good  of  the 
land,  in   the   Lord's   time  ;   and  as  thou  hast 


ge,  touched  by  Divine  Gr;ice, — drawn  by 
an  attraction  which  he  could  probably  have 
found  no  words  to  explain,  has  become  con- 
stant in  the  attendance  of  Friends'  meetings, 
and  on  application,  has  been  permitted  to  sit 
those  for  discipline. — An  anecdote  is  told  of  a 
little  boy,  of  about  8  years  of  age,  who  was  a 
pupil  at  a  school  in  Pine  street,  tlie  teacher  of 
which  attended  Friends'  meeting  close  by,  on 
Fourth-day,  with  his  scholars.  The  mother 
of  this  child  was  a  Moravian  by  education, 
who  having  lost  ^e  of  her  children  by  death, 
was  greatly  affected  therewilh,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  find  consolation  in  attending  places  of 
worship.  She  went  to  many,  but  did  not  ob- 
'  tain  relief,  and  thought  in  her  reliaious  exer- 


been  already  instructed  that  Mhou  shalt 

receive  consolation  as  thou  art  fit  tor  it,' — wait  jcises  she  should  find  no  one  to  sympathize, — 
patiently, — and  let  the  administration  of  con-  no  body  of  professing  Christians  wilh  whom 
demnation  be  fully  perfected  ;  so  shall  the  ad-  ishe  could  unite.  She  was  silting  one  day  in 
ministration  of  light  and  peace  be  more  clear  |  great  distress,  shedding  many  tears,  when  her 
and  strong  ;  which  will  assuredly  cotno  upon  j  little  son  entered  the  room.  He  went  to  lier, 
tliee   if  thou  abid'st   faithful    to    that    Power,   look   her   by  the   hand,   and    began   to    wce^ 


which  has  visited  thee.  Thou  desirest  me  to 
explain  some  portions  of  scripture  to  thee  which 
I  had  to  mention, — which  I  am  willing  to  do 
as  far  as  the  mentioning  of  them  respects  thy 
state  ;  which  1  believe  was  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  purity  and  love  to  God;  which  will 
be  manifested  only  by  thy  obedience;  and  that 
thou  may  not  rest  in  any  thing  short  of  the 
knowledge  of  His  power  revealed  in  thy  heart, 
as  a  Refiner  and  Teacher,  nor  place  thy  hap- 
piness in  anything  short  of  his  salvation 


aloud.  No  words  passed  to  unfold  1o  him  the 
feelings  of  his  mother.  At  last  he  asked  what 
ailed  her, — what  made  her  cry  so  much  1  add- 
ing, "  I  wish  you  would  come  to  one  of  the 
meetings  our  school  goes  to  ;  I  am  sure  it 
woidd  do  you  good."  The  child  had  found 
consolation  there, — and  the  mother  strongly 
stirred  by  the  affectionate  invitation,  could  not 
but  accept  it.  She  found  that  for  which  she 
had  sought, — doctrines  which  she  coidd  own, 
— a  people  with  whom  she  could  unite.     She 


"'I   go  out  of  town   to-morrow;  and  not  i  is  said  to   have   been   ever   afier  a  diligent  at- 
knowing   thy  name   by   thy   letter,   know  not  ]  tender  of  Friends'   meeting, — to   l)a.ve  found 


how  to  get  to  speak  to  thee,  and  have  iherefo, 
commiUed  the  care  of  this  to  A.  Benozet,  who, 
I  believe,  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to  con- 
vey it  to  thee. 

"  '  Farewell !  and  may  the  Lord  continue  to 
bless  thee.  I  conclude  in  much  haste  thy  sym- 
pathizing Friend, 

"  '  CATHAniNE  PaTTON. 

"  '  P.  S.  I  had  rather  thou  kept  this  to  thy- 
self; and  be  sure  be  careful  how  thou  tellest 
thy  condition  to  such  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  it.' 

"  On  the  receiving  and  reading  this  lelter, 
my  Heart  was  melted  into  great  tenderness 
before  the  Lord,  and  my  mind  encouraged  to 
trust  in  his  boundless  mercy,  thus  extended  to 
a  poor  unworthy  creature.  -My  resolutions 
were  daily  strengthened  in  remembering  that, 
'  at  what  time  soever  the  wicked  turneth  from 
his  wickedness,  and  doth  that  which  is  lawful 
and  right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive.'  " 

The  case  of  Bebecca  Jones  is  one  among 
many  inslances  of  young  children,  not  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  who 


consolation  in  earthly  sorrow, — and  to  have 
been  enabled  through  Divine  Grace,  to  die  in 
peace,  full  of  faith  and  hope. 


THE    EFFICACY   OF    DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLJS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years, 
CContinued  from  page  ilX) 

In  looking  back  upon  her  life  this  year, 
Clements  Willis  remarks  : — "  In  the  year 
1728,  this  rheumatism  first  came  upon  me,  in 
the  19th  year  of  my  age;  and  by  degrees  it 
ebbed  and  flowed  for  four  years  and  a-half. 
In  that  time  I  kept  my  bed,  for  a  little  space." 
"  In  the  year  1733, 1  was  the  second  time  con- 
fined to  my  bed  :  and  for  years  that  passed 
many  things  are  now  quite  gone  from  me  :  but 
one  thing  I    cannot    forget  which   look    great 


nd.     I  thought   in  that  time  it 

I  was,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  law, 
[  when  the  people  went  tocerlain  places  to  offer 

sacrifices  ;  and  I  thought  1  went  among  the 
!  rest :  but  wlien  I  came  thither,  I  was  so  poor 

I I  had  nothing  to  offer :  and  it  seemed  as  if  it 
1  was   said   unto   me,  '  I'he  heart  is  sufficient.' 

Thereupon  I  gladly  offered  it  up  :  and  have 
ever  since  desired  to  keep  nothing  back, — even 
[as  Jeplha's  daughter  willingly  resigned  her- 
,  self:  which  I  have  often  thought  of,  though  I 
did  not  for  a  tin.e  apprehend  how  she  could  be 
j  offered  up,  and  her  life  preserved  ;  but  now  I 
I  believe  it  was,  that  she  might  live  a  holy  vir- 
'gin  life."  "  When  1  had  offered  up  my  all, 
even  my  whole  heart,  1  found  the  bitter  cup  I 
had  to  drink  become  more  tolerable;  and  in 
process  of  time,  by  keeping  mine  eye  fixed 
over  all  visibles  to  the  invisibles,  1  found  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  to  flow  as 
a  gentle  stream  ;  and  that  Comforter  which 
the  world  cannot  receive,  I  found  to  be  near, 
bearing  up  my  spirit,  and  giving  me  faith  to 
believe  1  should  be  carried  over  all  the  fiery 
trials  I  iiad  to  encounter.  And  now  I  have  to 
believe,  it  was  in  love  to  my  soul  that  I  was 
deprived  of  those  outward  enjoyments  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  people  have,  that  my  tmie 
might  be  wholly  devoled  to  the  work  of  regen- 
eration ;  and  as  I  advanced  therein,  I  found 
that  concern  increase  which  had  been  on  my 
mind  more  or  less,  even  from  about  ten  years 
old,  on  my  dear  father's  accoimt ;  often  desir- 
ing that  he  might  live  till  he  was  old — and  for 
what  reason  I  foibear  to  mention.  I  say,  that 
concern  so  increased  for  the  sake  of  my  dear 
father,  who  was  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  that 
I  could  no  more  forget  [him],  then  i  could  for- 
get my  own  body,  which  I  had  before  freely 
resigned, — even  as  Jejitha's  daiighler  did  (or 
the  sake  of  her  father, — and  in  the  spirit  of 
prayer  and  wilh  many  tears,  I  was  frequently 
drawn  forth  to  intercede  for  my  near  and  dear 
relations  and  friends,  whose  kindness  was  at 
that  time  and  has  been  ever  since  very  great 
towards  me ;  so  that  I  have  no  cause  to 
murmur ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  overflow- 
ings  of  Divine  love  to  my  soul,  has  at  limes 
made  my  wearisome  bed,  and  the  cords  where- 
with I  am  bound,  delightsome  lo  me:  let  glo- 
ry and  honour  be  ascribed  unto  Him  who  is 
never  wanting  to  them  who  love  and  fear 
him  ! 

"  I  hope  I  may  not  be  thought  boasting,  if  I 
mention  one  more  affecting  visit  1  have  lately 
had  by  John  Elliott,  Jun.,  a  sober  young  man 
of  Philadelphia,  «ho  came  about  ihirty  niilc-s, 
from  New  York,  accompanied  by  our  worthy 
Friend  Samuel  Noliingham  lo  see  mc.  Though 
while  they  stayed,  which  was  but  a  short  time, 
I  could  not  believe  that  any  one  should  take 
so  much  pains  to  see  such  a  poor  object  as  I 
am;  yet  I  afterwards  thought  it  was  an  act  of 
Providence  to  satisfy  my  longing  desires  after 
my  near  and  dear  relations  and  friends  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia.  Oh,  that  my 
future  conduct  may  be  suitable  to  such  mani- 
festations of  supreme  love,  which  are  ofirn  lie- 
slowed  upon  those  who  are  as  poor  as  Laza- 
rus— only  wilh  this  disiinclion,  Lazarus  beg- 
ged for  temporal  crumbs,  but  we  don't  find  he 
had  them  :  but  I,  poor  I,  have   hilhcrto  by  Di- 
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vine  assistance,  had  no  need  lo  beg  for  any 
temporal  support,  but  have  had  all  my  wants 
well  supplied  by  my  good  Friends,  unto  whom 
1  hope  1  sliall  not  be  ungrateful." 

1765,  she  notes  :— "  1  often  look  upon  my- 
self as  one  alone  in  a  barren  wilderness,  en- 
compassed with  rubbish,  briars,  and  thorns, 
whicli  often  reach  [as  it  were]  even  to  the 
soul  :  and  then  again,  the  mountains  on  every 
side  seem  very  discouraging,  and  mine  eyes 
are  often  watered  with  tears,  when  no  mortal 
sees  me;  yet  1  hope  liiat  all-searching,  pene- 
trating Eye,  which  beheld  poor  Hagar  of  old 
in  her  distress,  will,  in  time,  have  pily,  and 
release  my  long-iroprisoned  soul  ;  but  till  then, 
I  beg  for  patience,  for  [mine]  seems  almost  at 
times  to  be  spent. 

"  I  have  been  removed  more  than  twenty 
times  in  32  years;  the  last  place  was  to  Row- 
land Pearsall's,  at  the  hollow,  near  Bethpage, 
who  had  seven  children  ;  and  though  the  noise 
of  children  had  formerly  been  tedious  for  me 
lo  bear,  yet  1  have  since  met  will)  that  which 
is  so  much  harder,  that  I  count  that  as  no- 
thing, especially  if  they  are  good  children,  as 
1  take  these  to  be  :  and  besides,  I  have  under- 
taken to  learn  two  of  them  their  books,  which 
is  a  liitle  employ  to  my  satisfaction.  1  had 
not  been  long  in  the  family  before  their  young 
est  child,  being  14  months  old,  was  very  sick, 
near  unto  death,  as  was  thought,  for  many 
days;  however  it  recovered;  which  bioughi 
to  my  mind,  how  that  in  all  the  places  that  1 
had  been  at  in  33  years,  but  one  died  under 
the  same  roof  where  I  was  ;  which  I  thought 
remarkable,  though  many  hud  been  very 
sick. 

(Toheconiinuea.) 


to  the  mischief.  My  grapes  were  next  much 
damaged,  before  they  were  ripe,  by  thrushes 
and  starlings  ;  a  piece  of  looking-glass  drove 
these  away,  and  not  a  grape  was  touched  after- 
wards. 1  have  before  tried  many  plans,  but 
never  found  any  so  elfectual  as  the  above. — 
Card.  Chron. 


Fattier 


cry; 


FORGIVE. 

manifold  ;  against  my  life  they 
hy  temple 
to  despair 


And  all  my  guilty  deeds  foregone,  up  1 

fly; 

Wilt  thou  relRas3  my  trembling  soul,  tl 

is  driven? 
'Forgive,'  a  blessed  voice  replied,  'and  thou  shall  It 

My  foemen,  Lord,  are  fierce  and  fell ;  they  spurn  me 

in  their  pride; 
They  render  evil  for  my  good  ;  my  patience  they  de- 
Arise,  my  King  I  and  be  the  proud  to  righteous  ruin 

driven  I — 
'For^ ice,' the  awful  answer  came,  'as  thou  loould'st 

^be  forgiven:' 

Seven  times,  O  Lord,  'I've  pardoned  tliem  :  seven 
times  they've  sinned  again; 

They  practise  still  to  work  me  woe,  and  triumph  in 
iny   pain  ; 

But  let  them  dread  my  vengeance  now,  to  just  resent- 
ment driven  '. 

'Forgive,' the  voice  in  thunder  spake, 'or  never  bk 

FORGIVEN  I' 

lleber. 


John  Quirictj  Adams  and  the  Bible. — The 
following  sentiments  of  this  venerated  man 
will  bear  to  be  repeated  at  this  time.  In  a  let- 
ter to  his  son,  in  1811,  he  says: — "I  have 
for  many  years  made  it  a  practice  to  read 
through  the  Bible  once  every  year.  iMy  cus- 
tom is,  to  read  four  or  five  chapters  every 
morning,  immediately  after  rising  from  my 
bed.  It  employs  about  an  hour  of  my  time, 
and  seems  to  me  the  most  suitable  manner  of 
beginning  the  day.  In  what  light  soever  we 
regard  the  Bible,  whether  with  reference  to 
revelation,  to  history,  or  to  morality,  it  is  an 
invaluable  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue." — Late  Pai)er. 


To  Keep  Birds  from  Frvit,  cf-c— The  fol- 
lowing plan,  which  1  discovered  by  accident, 
is,  1  think,  perfectly  efficacious.  One  of  my 
servants  having  by  chance  broken  a  looking- 
glass,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  broken  pieces 
suspended  by  a  string,  so  as  to  turn  freely  in 
every  direction,  would  give  the  appearance  of 
something  moving  about,  which  would  alarm 
the  birds.  I  accordingly  tried  the  plan,  and 
find  that  no  bird,  not  even  the  most  fool  hardy 
of  them  (a  nest  of  nowly-fledgcd  sparrows), 
dare  come  near.  They  hud  attacked  my  peas. 
On  suspending  a  few  bits  of  the  lookiiig-i;lass 
amongst  them,  ihe  marauders  left  ihc  place. — 
The  tomtits  attacked  my  Seckel  pear.-^  (uhich 
they  seem  very  partial  lo) ;  a  bit  of  looking-- 
glass suspended  in  front  of  the  tree  put  a  stop 


THIS  FRI13ND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  8,  184S. 


Tlie  Annual  Report  of  The  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  found  in  our  paper  of 
to-day,  page  •-i'JO.  We  think  our  readers  will 
be  struck  wilh  the  very  wide  extent  of  country 
over  which  these  tracts  are  scattered,— and 
the  many  opportunities  afforded  of  their  being 
useful.  Testimony  has  been  given  by  those 
who  distribute  these  silent  messengers  of  good, 
of  the  readiness  with  which  travellers  in  steam- 
boats, canal  boats,  &c.,  receive  them  ;  and  the 
distributors  are  often  gratified  by  sonn  behold- 
ing the  acceptors  busily  engaged  in  their  in- 
structive contents.  Who  will  say,  ihat  seed 
thus  sown,  may  not  spring  up  in  grateful  luxu- 
riance? What  is  said  in  the  following  extract 
of  writing  a  good  book,  is  generally  applicable 
to  the  circulating  of  interesting  and  instructive 
works  : — 

"  The  writing  of  a  good  book  is  a  capital 
investmAt  of  talent  and  piety.  The  stock 
does  not  depreciate,  and  the  interest  is  sure. 
iMoney  may  be  made  to  multiply  itself,  and 
when  thus  multiplied,  it  may  do  mischief  lo  its 
owner  and  his  children  here,  and  be  of  no 
avail  to  thom  hereafter.  Not  so  with  sancti- 
fied talent,  embodied  in  a  book.  It  does  its 
owner  good  ;  it  cannot  injure  his  family  ;  it 
may  benefit  a  whole  generation,  nuy,  muny 
generations." 

A  dully  pap'-r  says,  That  llie  clause  in  the 
new  constitution  of  Illinois,  giving  negroes  the 


right  of  suffrage,  has  been  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple, bv  a  vote  of  6,313  to  751. 


DAVID  SANDS. 
The  following  announcement  will  be  inter- 
esting information  to  our  readers,  especially 
those  of  them  wiio  from  personal  knowledge 
cherish  the  memory  of  that  cn)incnlly  gifted 
and  dignified  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

New  York,  Third  mo.  24th,  1848. 
To  the  Editor  of"  The  Friend  :" 

We  publish  next  month  a  "  Journal  of  the 
Life  and  (jospel  labours  of  David  Sand.s,  with 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence,"  in  a 
12mo.  volume  of  about  312  pages,  from  ster- 
eotype plates,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  at  the 
moderate  price  of  62^  cents. 

Collins  &  Brother, 
No.  254  Pearl  street. 

Friends  in  the  country  who  may  wish  to 
have  coloured  boys  or  girls  on  their  farms, 
from  8  to  14  yeaj's  old,  may  apply  to  the  Bed- 
ford street  School,  between  South  and  Shippen 
streets,  and  above  Seventh. 

TRIBUTE  FOR  THE  NEGRO. 

Now  in  the  press,  "A  Tribute  for  the  Ne- 
gro  ;  being  a  Vindication  of  Ihe  Moral,  Intel- 
lectual, and  Religious  capabilities  of  the  Col- 
oured  portion  of  mankind,  wilh  particular 
reference  to  the  African  Race.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Authentic  Facts,  Biographical 
Sketches,  Testimonies  of  Travellers," Mission- 
aries, &c.,  by  Wilson  AhmisteaD;  of  Leeds, 
England."  The  work  will  be  printed  in  the 
best  style,  on  fine  paper,  and  consist  of  about 
5t)0  pages  8vo.,  beautifully  bound. 

Price  to  subscribers  S3  ;  to  non-snbscribers 


$4.     Names  of  subscribers  received  by 
Henry  Longstreth, 
Bookseller,  347  Market  street,  Philada. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  Oln'o,  for 
self,  J.  Stafford,  R.  B.  Fawcett,  and  Samuel  Street, 
S2  each,  vol.  21  ;  from  Benjamin  Antram,  .f2,  to  26, 
vol.  22;  Joseph  Brantingliam,  S2,  to  17,  vol.  22;  D. 
VVhinerv,  $2,  to  20,  vol.  22 ;  R.  Boone,  62,  to  24,  vol. 
22  ;  J.  W.  Johnson,  S4,  vols.  20  and  21  ;  Edw.  Bon- 
sall,  Jr.,  S2,  vol.  20  ;  M.  J.  Fawcett,  S4,  vols.  20  and 
21  ;  and  Daniel  KoU,  $2,  to  17,  vol.  22;  of  Christopher 
EUwood,  Hillsgrove,  Pa.,  per  C.  Ellis,  $2,  vol.  21. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  annual  meciing  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mitlee-room.  Arch  street  meeting-house,  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  the  15th  instant,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  who  feel  an  inl^ercst 
in  the  subject  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 
Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

Philada.,  Fourth  monih,  1848. 

Married,  on  Fifth-dny,  the  Gth  inst.,  at  Friend.^;' 
meeting,  fllulberry  street,  Francis  Ligutfoot,  and 
Abi,  daughter  of  Joseph  Walton,  all  of  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  Third  (tenth,  RiiTii  Anna, 
il'e  of  Caleb  Taylor,  of  West  Grove,  dicsler  county, 
lid  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mercy  Paxson. 
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The  Rock  of  Behistnn. 

(Continued  from  page  226.) 

This  locality,  Rawlinson  reminds  his  read- 
er, "  was  .sacred  to  Jupiter  ;  or,  ns  we  mav 
understand  Ilie  Greel<s,  to  Ormazd." 

In  tiie  lime  of  Darius,  the  religion  laught  by 
Zoroaster  prevailed  in  Persia.  "  He  laught 
Ihe  existence  of  an  eternal,  holy,  and  almigh- 
ty Being,  who  created  two  other  mighty  be- 
ings,  and  imparted  to  them  as  much  of  his  own 
nature  as  seemed  good  lo  hirn.  Of  these, 
Ormazd  remained  faithful  to  his  Creator,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  good;  while 
Ahriman  rebelled  against  his  Creator,  and 
became  the  author  of  all  the  evil  upon  the 
earth.  Ormazd  created  man  and  supplied 
him  with  all  the  materials  of  happiness;  but 
Ahriman  marred  this  happiness  by  introduc- 
ing evil  into  the  world.  In  consequence  of 
this,  evil  and  good  are  now  mingled  together 
in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and  the  followers] 
of  good  and  evil — the  adherents  of  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman — now  carry  on  incessant  war  ; 
but  this  slate  of  things  will  not  last  forever  ; 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  adherents  of  Or- 
mazd shall  everywhere  be  victorious,  and 
Ahriman  and  his  followers  be  consigned  to 
darkness  forever." 

On  this  rock  of  Behistun,  "  did  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  the  founder  of  the  civil  polity  of  Persia, 
resolve  to  execute  a  work,  which,  hallowed  by 
its  own  truthfulness,  as  well  as  by  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  spot,  should  serve,  as  it  were,  for 
the  charter  of  Achsemenian  royalty,  and  which, 
by  reminding  his  descendants  of  their  pristine 
glory,  should  lead  them  to  covet  and  earn  the 
admiration  of  their  posterity." 

Rawlinson  endeavours  to  determine  "  the 
period  at  which,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which,  the  tablet  appears  to  have  been  engrav- 
ed. The  evidence  of  Herodotus,"  he  remarks, 
"in  regard  to  the  early  incidents  of  the  reign 
of  Darius,  must  be  received  with  considerable 
caution  ;  for  the  honest,  but  not  very  critical, 
historian,    misapprehending    the    information 


which  he  received  at  Babylon,  not  only  con- 
founded the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  son  of 
Hystaspps,  with  the  more  tedious  seige  that 
was  undertaken  by  his  successor  ;  but  with 
the  pardonable  predilections  of  a  Gref>k,  he 
neglected,  morcove(» or  undervalued,  the  de- 
tail of  local  wars,  and  confined  his  notices 
accordingly,  almost  exclusively,  lo  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Persian  arms  which  leferted  to 
Europe  or  to  Asia  iMinor.  For  the  following 
brief  sketch  of  events  between  the  date  of  the 
accession  of  Darius  and  liis  execution  of  the 
works  at  Behistun,  we  are  indebted  to  the  In- 
scriptions." 

A  summary  of  the  facts  noted  in  the  brief 
sketch  of  Rawlinson,  will  suHice  for  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  Any  one  who  desires  to  see 
the  original,  as  well  as  a  complete  description 
and  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  may  find  them 
in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
.\siatic  Society. 

Immediately  after  Darius  had  ascended  the 
throne,  and  while  he  was  occupied  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  national  faith,  an  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Susiana,  which  was  suppressed 
by  the  seizure  of  the  rebel  chief,  without  resort 
to  arms.  Simultaneously  occurred  the  first 
revolt  of  Babylon.  A  pretended  son  of  Na- 
bonidus  asseited  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Nabonasser.  Two  actions  took  place  near 
Babylon.  Darius  was  victorious  in  both, 
and  the  city  yielded.  Two  years  after  he 
repressed  further  disorders  in  Susiana,  and 
became  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  pro- 
vinces of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Armenia  who 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence.  Six 
battles  were  fought  before  Darius  took  field  in 
person  ;  a  seventh,  in  which  he  commanded, 
was  successful.  He  captured  and  slew  the 
Median  Pretender.  The  flames  of  rebellion 
had  spread  into  Sagartia,  and  even  to  Par- 
thia  and  Hyrcania,  but  were  extinguished. 
But  a  pretender  now  arose  in  the  native  pro- 
vince of  the  monarch,  who  represented  himself 
to  be  Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambyses  and 
son  of  Cyrus  who  had  formerly  mysteriously 
disappeared.  The  prestige  of  the  name  ol 
Cvrus  seems  to  have  at  once  led  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire  to  adopt  the  cause  ol 
the  suppositious  son.  Darius  did  not  himself 
march  against  this  new  and  formidable  adver- 
sary. He  employed  a  lieutenant.  Success 
appears  for  a  time  to  iiave  been  doubtful. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  rebellion  was  crush- 
ed. The  impostor,  in  Persia,  and  his  coadju- 
tor, in  Arachosia,  were  taken  prisoners  and 
slain.  By  this  lime,  a  second  insurrection 
occurred  in  Babylon.  Darius  was  probably 
hastening  thither,  when  he  learned  that  the 
city  was  again  subdued  ;  in  this  instance,  by 
his  lieutenant.  Rawlinson  presumes  that  at 
this  juncture,  the  monarch  "  halted  at  Behis- 


tun, on  the  high  road  to  Babylon,  to  return 
thanks  to  Ormazd,  the  divinity  lo  whose  tute- 
lary care  he  ascribed  his  uninterrupted,  and, 
at  length,  com,  lete  success. 

"At  this  period,  then,  in  the  fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  or  516  years  before  Chnsl,  I  sup- 
pose him,"  says  Rawlinson,  "  to  have  execu- 
led  the  extensive  sculptures  of  Behistun  ;  ex- 
hibiliug,  on  a  triumphal  tablet,  the  figures  of 
the  nine  chiefs  whom  he  had  successively 
overthrown  ;  appending  to  each  figure  its  de- 
scriptive legend,  and  commemorating  in  an 
elaborate,  but  most  inartificial,  recital,  the  an- 
cestral glories  of  his  race,  the  extent  of  his 
dominions,  his  submission  and  his  gratitude  to 
Ormazd,  his  religious  reform,  the  valour  of 
his  respective  leaders,  and  above  all,  his  obe- 
dience to  that  precept,  which  we  know  from 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  paramount  with  the 
early  Per-ians,  abhorrence  of  untruth.  But' 
in  his  huge  and  unwieldy  empire,  formed  of  a 
multitude  of  nations,  who  in  religion,  in  lan- 
guage, in  manners,  and  in  feelings,  acknow- 
ledged no  one  solitary  bond  of  union,  Darius 
was  not  destined  to  enjoy  any  long  period  of 
repose.  Before  the  tablet  was  completed, 
which  he  designed  not  only  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress, but  the  permanent  establishment  of  his 
power,  fresh  troubles  had  arisen  both  in  Susi- 
ana, and,  as  I  conjecture,  among  the  Scythi- 
ans of  Assyria.  It  became  necessary  to  ap- 
pend, therefore,  further  records  in  a  supple- 
mentary column,  and,  by  an  extension  of  the 
tablet,  he  was  even  able  to  exhibit  the  figure 
of  the  Scythian  rebel,  whom  he  had  reduced, 
in  person,  among  the  effigies  of  his  royal  vic- 
tims." 

The  legend  affixed  to  the  first  efitgy  is 
rendered   thus: — 

"  This  Gomates,  the  Magian,  was  an  im- 
postor. He  thus  declared,  '  I  am  Bardius,  the 
son  of  Cyrus  ;  I  am  the  king.'  " 

"  The  inscription  of  Gomates  being  on  the 
entablature  immediately  below  the  prostrate 
figure  upon  which  Darius  tramples,  proves 
beyond  question,  the  sculpture  refers  lo  the 
arch  impostor  from  whom  the  Persian  throne 
was  recovered.  I  conceive  also  an  altitude  of 
extreme  abjeclness  to  have  been  assigned  to 
ibis  figure,  while  the  other  captives  are  erect, 
in  Older  to  mark  the  difference  of  character 
between  the  Magian  usurpation,  and  the  par- 
tial and  temporary  disorders  of  the  provinces." 

The  legend  next  in  order  declares  : — 

"  This  Atrines  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared,  '  1  am  king  of  Susiana.' 

"  This  inscription  is  immediately  above  the 
first  standing  figure,  which  is  clothed  in  a  long 
tunic,  and  Ihc  outline  of  which  is  much  muti- 
lated." 

The  next  legend  runs  thus  .• — 

"This  Natrtabinis  wns   an   impostor.     He 
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thus  declared,  '  1  am  Nabochodrossor,  the  son 
of  Nabonidus  ;  I  am  king  of  Babylon,'  " 

This  is  engraved  over  the  second  standing 
figure  clothed  in  a  short  vest. 

The  fourth  legend  is  "  engraved  on  the  dress 
of  the  third  standing  figure."  It  designates 
Phraortes,  the  Median. 

"  This  Phraories  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared,  '  I  am  Xathrites,  of  ihe  race  of  Cy- 
axares  ;  I  am  king  of  Media.'  " 

The  fifth  legend  and  accompanying  figure 
are  out  of  Chronological  order  :  they  relate  to 
the  second  outbreak  in  Susiana. 

"  This  Martius  was  an  impostor.  He  thus 
declared,  '  I  am  Omanes,  the  king  of  !Su- 
siana.' 

"  The  legends  follow  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  the  series  over  the  heads  of  the  figures 
in  regular  succession,  and  preclude  any  possi- 
bility of  mistaking  iheir  application.  Marlius 
is  the  fourth  standing  figure,  in  a  long  tunic  ; 
but  why  he  should  follow  Phraories,  instead  of 
preceding  him  agreeably  to  ihe  order  of  their 
respective  rebellions,  1  cannot  pretend  to  ex- 
plain." 

The  turbulent  chief  of  Sagartia  comes  next. 
His  legend  tells  us  tliat, — "  This  Silrulach- 
mes  was  an  impostor.  He  thus  declared,  '  1 
am  king  of  Sagarlia,  of  the  race  of  Cyaxares.' 

"  It  is  curious  to  find  descent  from  the  Me- 
dian Cyaxares  forming  a  claim  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sagarlians  ;  for,  according  to 
Herodotus,  that  tribe  was  of  Persian  extrac- 
tion, and  might  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  be 
inimical  to  the  Medes." 

In  the  next  legend  the  chronological  order 
appears  to  be  again  violated.     It  says  : — 

"  This  Veisdates  was  an  impostor.  Ho 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cy- 
rus ;  I  am  the  king.' 

"  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  columnar 
inscriptions,  the  character  of  all  ihese  person- 
ages, and  the  transactions  connected  with  them, 
are  regularly  detailed,  twice,  and  sometimes 
thrice,  in  different  languages,  and  Rawlinson 
is,  therefore,  quite  "at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  the  artist,  in  delineating  the  ca|)tive  fig- 
ures, should  have  deranged  the  historical  suc- 
cession." 

The  legend  of  the  eighth  figure  informs  us 
that :—"  This  Aracus  was  an  impostor.  He 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  Nabokhodrossor,  the  son 
of  Nabonidus  ;  I  am  the  king  of  Babylon.'  " 

This  Aracus  is  elsewhere  designated  as  an 
Armenian,  and  on  the  tablet  is  in  fiict  portray- 
ed in  Armenian  costume.  It  is  remarked  by 
Rawlinson,  as  an  unexplained  circumstance, 
that  an  Armenian  should  pretend  to  be  entitled 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon. 

The  ninth  legend  announces  Phraalcs,  who 
should,  according  to  the  narrative  columns, 
have  preceded  Veisdates.  These  discrepan- 
cies are  puzzling.  The  legend  simply  stales, 
that  "  This  Phraalcs  was  an  impostor.  He 
thus  declared,  '  I  am  the  king  of  Margiana.'" 
The  final  legend  is  brief: — "This  is  Harociis, 
the  Sacan." 

"Sarocus,  the  Sacan,"  says  Rawlinson, 
"  has  evidently  been  added  to  the  line  of  cap- 
lives  subscqiionlly  10  the  original  design  of  the 
tablet ;  for  the  fiyiiru  is  in  a  sort  of  r(;cess,  ns 
if  the  rock  luul  been  in   the  first  instance  pif- 


pared  for  an  inscription,  and  had  been  after- 
wards smoothed  away  to  admit  of  sculpture. 
I  consider,  therefore,  this  figure  to  be  supple- 
mentary ;  the  third  revolt  of  Susiana  and  the 
outbreak  among  the  Sacoe  taking  place,  pro- 
bably, whilst  the  artist  was  occupied  in  en- 
graving the  other  portions  of  the  record. 

"  It  is  interesiing  to  observe  the  high  cap  of 
the  Sacan,  which  we  know  from  Herodotus  to 
have  been  the  peculiar  head-dress  of  the  tribe, 
and  which  being  also  worn  by  the  warriors 
represented  on  the  sculptured  marbles  of  Nim- 
rod,  affords  a  further  proof  of  the  habitat  of 
this  remarkable  race."* 


*  "The  sculptures  at  Nimrod,  now  in  the  course 
of  excavation,  will,  I  think,  deterininably  prove  the 
first  Assyrian  dynasty  to  have  been  Scythian,  and  the 
second  to  have  been  Semitic;  for  the  high-capped 
warriors  are  represented  in  the  early  tablets  as  victors, 
and  on  the  later  marbles  as  the  vanquished." 
(Toberoiiliimeii.) 


THE  ASYLUM. 

Thirty-jirst  Annval  Report  on  the  state  of 
The  Asylvm,forthe  Rdirf  of  Persons  de- 
prived of  the  Use  of  their  Reason.  Pub- 
lished hij  direction  of  the  Conlrilmtors, 
Third  month,  1848. 

In  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  Con- 
tributors, the  following  accoinit  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  year,  is  published. 

There  were  fifty-eight  patients  under  the 
care  of  the  Institution  Third  month  1st,  1847  ; 
since  which  time  thirty-seven  have  been  ad- 
mitted, making  the  whole  number  under  care 
ninety-five,  being  the  same  as  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Of  these,  ihirly-.seven  have  been 
discharged,  and  three  have  died.  Of  the  pa- 
tients discharged,  twenty-four  were  restored, 
five  improved,  and  eight  stationary,  or  with- 
out material  improvement.  The  number  re- 
maining in  the  House  on  the  1st  instant,  was 
fifty-five,  of  whoiti  four  are  restored,  sixteen 
improved,  and  thirty-five  stationary,  the  latter 
being  as  usual,  mostly  cases  of  imbecility,  or 
confirmed  insanity  of  long  standing,  and  con- 
sidered generally  incurable. 

More  detailed  and  minute  information  in 
reoard  to  the  cases  under  care,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  treatment,  will  be  furnished  in 
the  Report  of  the  Physicians,  which  is  herewith 
submitted. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  balance  in 
his  hands  on  the  1st  instant,  of  §515  :i9  on 
general  account,  and  an  unexpended  balance 
of  Beulah  Sansom's  legacy  of  $110  33. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, which  is  also  presented  herewith,  it 
appears  that  there  has  been  paid  this  year  for 
Salaries,  Wages  and  Medical  Department, 
^.'VSIO  05;  Farm  and  Family  Expenses, 
$7298  47;  Incidental  Expenses,  $14'J  08; 
and  for  Annuities,  $:!^4  76  ;  total  ??13,a82  36. 

In  the  same  period,  the  amount  charged  for 
Board  of  Patients  and  damages  done  by  them, 
is  $r2,'.J10  23;  and  there  has  been  received 
for  Interest,  ®895  20;  Ground-rent,  $!)3  73; 
and  a  donation  of  •$  100  ;  making  a  total  of 
§13,209  18. 

The  priidufls  of  the   Farm   are   reported  to 


have  been  as  follows:  25  wagon  loads  of  hay, 
102  bushels  wheat,  630  bushels  potatoes,  235 
bushels  corn,  225  bushels  ruta  baga  turnips, 
12  hogs,  weighing  2163  lbs.,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  garden  vegetables  and  poultry,  for 
the  use  of  the  family.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  other  producis  of  the  Farm  have  been 
sold,  amounting  to  $76,  and  five  horses  and 
12  cows  have  been  kept  upon  it. 

In  attending  to  the  duties  devolved  upon 
them,  the  MarKigei-s  have  fell  desirous  that  our 
Asylum  in  the  success  of  its  treatment  and 
care,  should  compare  advantageously  with  the 
best  regulated  establishments  for  the  I'eception 
of  the  Insane.  The  increasing  attention, 
guided  by  enlightened  benevolence,  which  of 
late  yeai-s  has  more  generally  been  given  to 
mental  diseases,  has  it  is  well  known,  greatly 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  this  afflicted  class 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  it  is  not  uni-eason- 
able  to  hope,  thai  ftirther  experience  may  lead 
lo  yet  more  improved  medical  and  moral  treat- 
menl.  During  the  past  year,  no  material 
change  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of  employ- 
ment or  treatment  of  the  palients,  or  in  the 
kinds  of  reci'eation  and  amusement.  Such  of 
them  as  are  suitable,  continue  to  be  taught  in 
the  schools  ;  and  the  work-shop,  farm  and 
garden  affijrd  interesting  employment  at  timc3 
to  a  number  of  the  men.  The  females  capa- 
ble of  any  kind  of  application,  are  seldom  at  a 
loss  for  agreeable  occupation. 

In  the  Reports  of  former  Boards,  the  impor- 
tance in  cases  of  insanity  of  ea.Wy  arid  judi- 
cious care,  such  as  can  only  be  extended  in 
asylums  especially  adapted  lo  the  purpose,  has 
often  been  enforced.     Our  experience  confirms 
the  oft-repeated   opinion,    that   humanity  and 
sound  economy  are   alike  consulted,  by  plac- 
ing the  insane   at   an   early  period  of  the  dis-  | 
ease,  under  the  circumstances  and  subject  to  ] 
the  treatment  best  calculated  to  efTect  restora-  j 
lion.     As  was  stated   in   the  Report  of  last 
year,  it  has  been  found  by  an  examination  of  ] 
tables  carefully  kept   in   four  Institutions    for  j 
the  insane,  that  the  average  cost  for  the  care  j 
of  old  cases,  has  been  §1893  each  ;  when  that 
for  the  CURE  of  each  recent  case,  has  been 
only  §55. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 
proper  again  lo  remark,  that  not  unfrequently 
patients  are  I'omoved  pi-ematurely  while  in  a 
stale  of  convalescence  ;  a  course  much  to  be 
regretted,  froin  its  tendency  to  produce  a  re- 
lapse, and  perhaps  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
ease; when  probably  a  longer  residence  in  the 
Asylum  might  have  resulted  in  complete  res- 
toration lo  health. 

The  Managers  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
r-eceipt  of  a  donation  of  .§100  from  a  former 
patient;  they  have  also  been  informed  by  the 
Executors  of  the  late  Margai-et  Smith,  that 
they  were  authorized  to  pay  over  lo  our  Trea- 
surni',  the  proceeds  of  Ihe  sale  of  two  shares 
of  Slock  in  the  Bank  of  Germantown. 

Such  an  addition  lo  the  means  of  ihe  Insli-| 
tution,  as  would  enable  the  .Managers  to  i-educe  i 
yet  further  the  lowest  rale  charged  for  Board,  |i 
which  is  now  very  moderate,  so  as  to  placet! 
its  benefits  within  the  roach  of  a  larger  mini- 
lier,  especially  of  the  poor  and  more  distant  j 
membirs  and  pi-ofcssors  of  our  own  religious 
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Society,  is  felt  to  be  exxeedingly  desirable,  complete  destruction  to  whatever  may  oppose 
With  these  views  it  is  respectliilly  suggested,  their  progress.  Yet  these  stupendous  rnoun- 
that  donations  from  those  who  have  the  means  tains,  so  wild,  rugged,  and  lofty,  and  so  beset 
to  spare,  would  be  peculiarly  acceptable ;  and  with  dangers,  are  crossed  by  multitudes  of 
the  hope  is  fell,  that  benevolent  individuals  in  travellers,  some  on  business,  others  in  search 
making  their  Wills  and  settling  their  estates,  of  health  and  pleasure.  Even  in  winler  the 
will  liberally  remember  this  Instilulion.  'roads  over  them  are  by  no  means  forsaken. 

The  Asylum  continues  under  the  charge  of  The  number  of  Alpine  passes  is  very  consi- 
Pliilip  Garrett,  as  Superintendent ;  and  Susan  derabie.  There  are  said  to  be  50  in  Switzer- 
Barton,  as  Matron  ;  who  with  the  Visiting  and  land  alone  :  some  of  these  are  over  the  numer- 
Resident  Physicians  have  performed  their  du-  ous   lateral   branches  of  the  principal   chain. 


ties  satisfactorily  to  the  Managers. 
Philada.,  Third  month,  1843. 


The  Passes  of  the  Jllps. 

A  lofty  range  of  mountains  fo 


;  Professor  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  spent 
I  ten  summers  in  exploring  these  niouniains, 
crossed  the  principal  chain  27  times  by  2S 
eFriciid."  1  different  passes,  besides  intersecting  the  late- 
ral ranges  in  many  directions. 

In  some  cases  the  mountain  is  crossed  by  a 
a  mighty 'mere  bridle  path,  steep,  rugged,  and  danger- 
barrier  between  the  countries  which  it  sepa- jous,  and  passable  only  by  mules  or  pedestri- 
rates.  To  cross  this  barrier  is  an  undertaking  ans.  Jn  other  cases  magnificent  carriage 
both  difficult  and  dangerous,  especially  if  the  roads  have  been  constructed  of  very  easv 
sides  of  the  mountain  are  steep  and  rugged,  or  grade,  in  which  llie  traveller  may  pass  in 
are  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  and  broken 'comparative  safety  along  the  edges  of  fear- 
into  numerous  precipices.  In  locating  a  road  !  ful  precipices,  being  protected  by  massive  walls 
or  path  over  a  mountain,  even  if  its  elevation 'and  stupendous  archways.  Even  ihe  terrible 
be  inconsiderable,  the  lowest  neighbouring  avalanche  is  made  to  pass  harmlessly  over, 
point  in  the  range  is  of  course  selected.  But  Bridges  have  been  thrown  over  frightful 
if  the  mountain  barrier  be  of  great  elevation,!  chasms,  and  tunnels  cut  in  the  solid  rock  ;  and 
and  more  particularly  if  its  summits  reach  or|  the  mighty  obstacles  interposed  by  nature 
approach  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  it  can- 1  have  been  removed  by  the  skill  and  boldness 
not   be  crossed,  with   any  tolerable   case  andjofart. 

safety,  except  through  a  deep  depression  in  i  Jn  the  Alps  the  elevation  of  the  highest  part 
the  ridge,  such  as  a  notch  or  gap  in  the  moun-iof  a  pass  is  generally  from  five  to  eight  ihou- 
tain.  An  opening  of  this  kind  wiih  a  path  or  sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  .sea,  Ihe  moun- 
road  leading  through  it,  is  called  a /)OM.  The]  tain  rising  on  each  side  some  three  or  four 
Wind  Gap  in  our  own  slate  is  a  mountain  thousand  feet  higher.  The  highest  pass,  that 
pass,  diflfering  greatly,  however,  from  thosejof  the  Cervin,  is  1 1,096  feet  above  the  Medit- 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  article,  both  in  lerranean.  It  is  therefore  nearly  2000  leet 
Ihe  small  elevation  of  ihe  ridge  in  which  it | above  the  line  of  perpetual  iVost,  so  that  the 
occurs,  and  in  the  deepness  of  the  notch  com- jtraveller  on  this  route  passes,  even  in  mid- 
pared  with  this  elevation,  summer,  for  several  miles  amidst  the  very 
A  pass,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  al-] snows  of  the  mountain.  The  path  is  pracii- 
ready  been  said,  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  i  cable  only  for  mules  and  pedestrians.  One  of 
commanding  mountains.  A  portion  of  thejihe  roads  leading  from  the  valley  of  the  Inn 
waters  which  collect  from  the  snow  and  rain  to  that  of  the  Adige,  crosses  the  principal 
that  fall  upon  Ihese,  flows  down  inio  the  pass,  chain  of  the  Alps  at  the  elevation  of  only 
and  there  usually  forms  a  lake,  or  frequently  4400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  this  is 
several  lakes.  Hence  it  is  a  very  general  ihe  lowest  of  all  the  passes  across  the  great 
rule  that  there  flows  down  each  of  the  oppo- 1  range.  It  afterwards  traverses  a  butress  ridge 
site  sides  of  the  ridge,  a  mountain  stream  which  over  the  Monte  Stelvio  at  an  elevation  of  9174 
rises  at  or  near  the  highest  part  of  the  pass.  [  feet.  This  part  of  the  road  has  been  lately 
The  valleys  of  these  streams  form  natural  constructed  by  the  Austrian  government,  to 
openings  along  which  the  road  or  path  is  lo-  obtain  an  unbroken  line  of  communication 
Gated.  This  occurrence  of  two  streams  on  through  ils  own  states  with  Lombardy.  It  is 
opposite  sides  of  the  mountain  is  an  interest-  the  loftiest  carriage  road  in  Europe,  and  is 
ing,  and  remarkable  feature,  and  one  of  no  close  upon  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
little  importance  to  mankind.  Having  pre- 1  At  or  near  the  summit  of  the  passes  stands 
niised  thus  much  respecling  mountain  passes  a  Hospice  or  house  of  entertainment  for  the  ac- 
in  general,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  those  commodation  of  travellers.  Some  of  these  are 
of  the  Alps.  spacious  buildings  capable  of  accommodating 
The  Alps  are  the  most  elevated  and  most  a  large  number  of  persons.  A  recent  travel- 
stupendous  mountains  in  Europe.  Through- j  ler  mentions  that  at  the  Hospice  on  the  Grim- 
out  a  great  part  of  their  course  eternal  winter  Isel, — a  pass  in  the  Bernese  Branch  of  the  Alps, 
reigns  upon    their  summiis,  and  clothes  them 'and  one  by  no  means   so  much   frequented  as 


bodies  of  travellers  who  perish  by  the  way, 
are  launched  for  burial.  Formerly  the  travel- 
ler over  this  mountain  was  entertained  at  a 
mere  hovel,  at  which,  however,  the  accommo- 
dations were  quite  tolerable,  excepting  the  want 
of  beds.  This  building,  we  are  told,  was  kept 
open  during  nine  months  in  the  year  at  the 
expense  of  the  Canton  of  Berne  ;  and  the  land- 
lord, who  rented  the  pasture  grounds  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  engaged,  upon  quilting 
his  solitary  dwelling  al  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, to  leave  behind  him  a  quantity  of  cheese, 
salted  meat,  hard  bread,  and  fuel,  in  case  any 
wanderer  should  come  that  way  after  his  de- 
parture. At  present  the  Hospice  is  tenanted 
during  the  winter,  by  only  a  single  servant, 
with  provisions  and  dogs.  In  the  Third  month, 
1838,  "this  solitary  exile  was  alarmed  by  a 
mysterious  sound  in  the  evening,  like  ihe  wail- 
ing of  a  human  being  in  distress.  He  look 
j  his  dog  and  went  forth  seeking  the  traveller, 
I  imagining  that  some  one  had    lost  h' 


vith  a  constant  covering  of  snow.  Rugged 
rocks  and  beetling  precipices  abound  upon 
their  sides,  and  the  mountain  valleys  are  in 
many  cases  filled  with  enormous  glaciers. 
Mighty  avalanches  of  snow,  ice  and  rock,  are 
continually  disengaged  from  Iheir  resting- 
places,  and  sweep  down  with  terrific  velocity, 
threatening  instant  death  to  the  traveller,  and 


several  of  those  in  the  principal  chain, — the 
number  of  visiters  daily  at  table,  in  the  travel- 
ling season,  is  usually  from  36  lo  40,  and  that 
a  few  days  before  his  visit,  one  hundred  per- 
sons were  there  at  one  time,  for  the  night, 
"  with  half  as  many  guides  in  addition."  Near 
the  summit  of  this  pass  is  a  little  dark  lake 
called  the  Lake  of  the  Dead,  into  which  the 


y  in 

ihe  snow.  It  was  one  of  those  warning  voices 
supposed  by  the  Alpine  dwellers  to  be  uttered 
by  the  mounlains  in  presage  of  impending 
storms  or  dread  convulsions.  It  was  heard 
again  in  the  morning,  and  soon  afterwards 
down  thundered  the  avalanche,  overwhelming 
the  Hospice,  and  crushing  every  room  save 
the  one  occupied  by  the  servant.  With  his 
dog  he  worked  his  way  through  the  snow, 
thankful  not  to  have  been  buried  alive,  and 
came  in  safety  down  to  Meyringen." 

Among  the  more  important  of  the  Alpine 
passes  are  those  of  JMont  Cenis,  the  Simplon, 
Mont  St.  Gothard,  the  Grand  St.  Bernard,  and 
the  Splugen.  The  first  appears  to  be  the 
1  most  licquented  of  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps  ; 
j  the  road  over  the  second  has  been  considered 
'  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
.Mont  St.  Gothard  is  the  only  pass  in  the  chain 
where  a  road  may  be  made  across  it  at  right 
angles  without  traversing  two  or  more  ranges. 
The  Grand  Si.  Bernard  is  distinguished  for  its 
far-famed  Hospice,  as  well  as  for  the  kindness 
of  the  monks  who  inhabit  it,  and  for  the  saga- 
city of  llieir  dogs.  The  Splugen  pass  is  noted 
for  the  wild  and  terrific  sublimity  of  its  scene- 
ry. Of  the  two  latter  passes  we  shall  perhaps 
have  something  to  say  in  a  future  number  of 
"  The  Friend." 

The  path  over  Mont  Cenis  continued  a  diffi- 
cult mule-road,  until  by  order  of  Napoleon  the 
present  route  was  begun  in  180.3 ;  it  was  com- 
pleted so  far  as  to  be  passable  for  vehicles  in 
1810.  It  leads  from  Lans-le-bourg  in  the 
valley  of  the  .Arc  in  Savoy  to  Turin  in  Pied- 
mont. Much  of  the  road  is  cut  through  the 
solid  rock.  Twenty-six  houses  of  refuge  are 
located  along  it  in  the  exposed  and  elevated 
parts  ;  so  that  the  passage  is  considered  safo 
even  in  winter.  These  houses  are  provided 
with  bells,  which,  during  fogs  and  storms,  are 
rung  from  time  to  lime  to  direct  travellers  from 
one  refuge  to  another.  We  believe  there  have 
been  recently  projected  some  alterations  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  road  over  this  mountain. 

The  Simplon  is  situated  in  the  princ^ipal 
chain  of  the  Alps  about  100  or  120  miles 
north-east  of  Mont  Cenis.  The  old  path  over 
this  mountain  being  passable  only  on  foot  or 
on   horseback,  Bonaparte  in  1801  directed  a 
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magnificent  carriage  road  to  be  constructed, 
which  was  immediatelj'  commenced,  and  was 
opened  to  travellers  in  1805.  Its  construction 
was  attended  with  difficulties  far  surpassing 
those  of  any  other  route  that  has  been  made 
across  the  Alps,  though  its  elevation  is  only 
6578  feet.  The  width  of  the  road  is  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  its  length  about  38  miles,  ex- 
tending from  Brieg  in  the  Vallais,  to  Domo 
d'Ossola  in  Piedmont.  The  average  grade  is 
about  260  feet  to  the  mile,  or  If  inches  to  the 
yard,  and  it  probably  in  no  part  exceeds  2\ 
inches  to  the  yard.  Along  its  course  are  4 
forests  of  pine,  upwards  of  30  cascades,  seve- 
ral glaciers,  very  numerous  bridges,  and  six 
gaJleries  or  tunnels  excavated  through  the 
solid  rock  :  the  latter  are  of  the  width  of  the 
road,  nearly  yO  leet  high,  and  one  of  them 
about  61)0  leet  in  length.  There  are  fourteen 
neat  and  comfortable  stone  houses  erected  at 
suitable  intervals  along  the  road,  for  the  shel- 
ter of  travellers,  seven  on  each  side  of  the 
mounlnin.  A  late  tourist  says  there  are 
twenty  of  these  buildings.  But  books  of  tra- 
vel, as  every  one  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
are  not  to  be  iinpUcUJy  relied  on  for  statistics. 
]t  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  number 
of  these  houses  has  been  increased  since  the 
first  construction  of  the  road.  The  occupani 
of  each  receives  a  regular  salary,  and  in  cold 
weather  is  hound  lo  keep  his  furnace  or  stove 
healed  night  and  day,  and  a  room  ready  for 
the  reception  of  travellers.  The  road  is  bound- 
ed on  the  precipice  side  by  strong  railings  of 
larch  or  walls  of  solid  masonry  ;  and  where  it 
is  most  liable  to  be  swept  by  the  avalanches, 
massive  arches  have  been  erected  over  it, 
forming  long  covered  galleries,  on  the  roofs  of 
which  the  descending  masses  of  snow  and  ice 
may  slide  harmlessly  over  into  the  gulf  below. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


Guaril  well  tlic  Avenncs, 

lam  well  satisfied  with  the  communication 
in  last  week's  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  un- 
der the  heading  of  "  Signs  of  the  Times  ;"  be- 
lieving as  I  do,  that  no  little  evil  rtay  result 
to  the  members  of  our  religious  Society,  holli 
old  and  young,  unless  placed  upon  their  guard, 
from  the  dissemination  among  them  of  works, 
such  as  that  referred  to  in  the  essay,  which 
contain  sentiments  so  averse  to  the  true,  old- 
fashioned  doctrines  and  practices  of  Friends. 
]t  has  long  been  a  source  of  regret  to  rac,  to 
see  so  frequently  upon  ihe  centre-tables  in  the 
parlours  of  our  members,  works  upon  religious 
subjects,  written  by  persons  of  other  denomi- 
nations, and  inculcating  their  peculiar  views 
respecting  the  important  subject  of  religion  ; 
and  also  biographies  in  which  great  stress  i.'* 
laid  upon  the  performance  of  many  of  those 
rites  and  ceremonies  from  which  our  religious 
Society  has  happily  been  liberated,  and  which 
form  no  part  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  Not 
but  that  I  can  freely  acknowledge,  that  some 
of  these  works  may  contain  many  things  which 
are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  exhibit  the 
Christian  virtues  as  measurably  attained  by 
those  whose  lives  they  record  ;  and  so  far  as 
they  illustrate  the  work  of  regeneration,  car- 


ried on  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  secret  of  the  heart,  they  may  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  one  and  alone  way  by  which  any 
can  enter  into  the  sheep-fold  ;  through  Christ, 
the  door.  But  in  the  best  of  them,  there  is 
almost  invariably  so  great  a  mixture  ;  so  much 
creaturely  activity  portrayed  as  part  of  the 
work  of  religion  ;  and  often  so  much  said  cal- 
culated to  create  a  dependence  upon,  and  to 
exalt,  a  man-made  ministry,  that  I  believe  the 
reading  of  ihem  often  proves  a  snare  to  those 
among  us  who  are  young  or  inexperienced  in 
the  work  of  religion.  And  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  of  our  members  who  are  con- 
sidered as  having  attained  to  religious  stabili- 
ty, can,  with  propriety,  present  or  recom- 
mend such  works  to  those  who  may  be  looking 
up  to  them  as  advisers  and  examples.  It  is 
certainly  laying  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  the  unwary.  But  even  more  mischief  is 
likely  to  arise,  from  the  general  perusal  bv  our 
young  people,  of  biographies  of  those  who  have 
occupied  conspicuous  stations  in  the  Society, 
and  works  upon  religious  subjects  written  by 
such,  in  which  notions  are  inculcated  incon- 
sistent wilh  our  principles,  and  practices 
recommended  sadly  incompatible  wilh  the 
selfdenying  testimonies  of  Truth,  given  to 
us  as  a  people  to  uphold.  For  when  read- 
ing a  work  written  by  one  not  a  Friend,  and 
who  dues  not  profess  to  set  forth  our  faith 
and  practice,  we  expect  to  find  both  senti- 
ments, and  conduct  advocated,  which  are 
incompatible  wilh  genuine  Quakei'ism — are 
prepared  to  notice  them  as  they  are  exhibited — 
and  are  more  or  less  upon  our  guard  against 
their  reception  ;  but  when  persons  of  but  lit- 
tle religious  experience,  take  up  a  book  writ- 
ten by  one,  who  has  not  only  enjoyed  a  right 
of  membership  in  our  Society,  but  who  is  held 
up  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  flock  ; 
or  enter  upon  the  perusal  of  the  memoirs  of 
such  an  one  ;  the  confidence  felt  in  the  stand- 
ing and  religious  attainiTients  of  the  aiuhor,  or 
the  person  whose  life  is  depicted,  naturally 
ihr-ows  the  mind  offits  guard,  pi-edisposes  it  to 
succumb  to  their  judgment,  and  thus  prepares 
it  to  admit  without  dispute  whatever  is  offered 
for  its  acceptance:  and  if  a  doubt  is  raised  I'e- 
specting  the  soundness  of  an  opinion  advanc- 
ed, or  the  consistency  of  manners  and 
practice  narrated,  such  are  more  likely  to 
question  their  own  feelings  of  distrust  or  dis- 
approbation, than  to  admit  the  conviction  that 
persons  occupying  so  conspicuous  a  station, 
and  so  universally  admired,  would  advocate 
error,  or  do  that  which  is  wrong.  Hence, 
what  many  may  esteem  slight  deviations  fr'om 
the  exalted  standard  which  our  Society  has 
ever  acknowledged  ; — the  insinuation  of  doubts 
respecting  the  correctness  of  Ihe  views  of  early 
Friends  upon  important  points  of  doctrine, 
when  promulgated  by  such  an  author ;  or  the 
expression  of  sentiments  respecting  the  Socie- 
ty and  its  testimonies  such  as  those  quoted  in 
the  communication  of  last  week,  by  one  occu- 
pying the  position,  and  exerting  the  influence 
oi'  Elizabeth  Fry,  are  calculated  to  effect  more 
unseltlement  and  distrust  in  the  minds  of  the 
inexperienced,  and  to  open  (he  door  for  wider 
departures  among  our  members,  from  the  sim- 
pliciiy  and   strictness   of  our  pi'orcssion,  than 


all  the  open  attacks  which  have  ever  been 
made  upon  the  Society,  by  those  who  boldly 
avowed  their  disapprobation  of  its  principles. 
It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  all  those  who  are 
religiously  concerned  to  guard  our  beloved 
Society  from  these  evils,  to  point  out  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  likely  lo  arise; 
and  I  trust  that  in  the  proper  time,  and  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  that  duty  will  be  more  fully 
performed,  in  respect  to  the  memoir  referred 
to  l.^rst  week,  and  any  others  which  may  claim 
a  similar  notice.  Where  principles  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  impossible  to  remain  neuter:  the 
mind  will  side  one  way  or  the  other.  But  if 
while  the  judgment  is  convinced  of  the  right, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  sci-een,  or  del'end  the 
wi-ong,  the  perceptive  faculties  become  enfee- 
bled ;  we  cease  lo  be  able  to  discern  clearly 
between  thing  and  thing,  and  are  almost  un- 
avoidably brought  at  last,  to  settle  down  where 
our  predilections,  or  the  force  of  exiernal  cir- 
cumslances  incline  us,  even  though  that  may 
involve  us  in  the  advocacy  of  the  very  ihing 
we  once  condemned.  It  is  therefore  as  much 
our  duty,  and  as  necessary  to  our  religious 
growlh,  to  reject  error,  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner faithfully  expose  and  condemn  it,  as  it  is 
to  uphold  ihe  trulh. 

It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  w^as  enabled  to  issue  the  "  Ap- 
peal for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,"  and  thus  prevented  ihe 
Society  from  being  identified  with  the  senti- 
ments therein  disavowed.  Many  persons, 
either  from  ignorance  of  the  true  faith  of  the 
Society,  or  willing  to  misinterpret  it,  refer  to 
the  works  containing  those  sentiments,  and 
quote  them  as  illustraling  its  belief.  A  Lon- 
don Periodical  called  "  The  Universe,"  affords 
an  instance.  Its  Editor  saw  fit,  some  time 
ago,  to  conti-adict  an  assertion  made  by  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  respecting 
ils  belief  concerning  what  is  usually  styled  the 
Sabbath  ;  and  alier  stating  his  own  belief  in 
the  following  words,  viz.,  "  VV'e  have  main- 
tained that  the  Sabbath  was  and  is  an  ordi- 
nance of  God,  instituted  for  the  good  of  our 
race,  and  designed  to  be  as  permanent  as 
our  race  in  its  present  state  of  existence," 
he  says,  "  We  have  stated  our  belief  that 
the  Society  of  Friends,  as  a  community,  holds 
substantially  ibis  view;  we  say  subslnntialli/, 
Cov  they  would  not,  we  presume,  adopt  the 
ipsissimn  verba  in  which  we  explain  our  theo- 
ry.  The  eminently  gifted  J.  J.  Gurney  cer- 
tainly held  this  view,  for  in  o  work  he  publish- 
ed  on  the  Sabbath,  he  says," — a  passage  from 
tiiat  work  is  then  given,  being  one  of  those 
which  is  quoted  in  the  Appeal  ;  and  the  edilor 
further  i-cmarks:  "This  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  Christian  philosopher's  accordance  with 
our  views.  Now,  having  published  these 
views,  this  eminent  man  was  still  recognized 
as  a  minister  in  the  body — received  certihcales 
from  Monthly  and  Yearly  Meetings  to  visit,  as 
a  minister,  nearly  all  the  continental  kingdoms, 
the  VVest  Indies,  and  North  America :  and  the 
Society,  as  such,  never  on  any  occasion,  ex- 
pressed any  want  of  unity  with  his  doctrinal 
views." 

Referring  to  the  discrepancy  between  these 
views  upon  what  he  calls  "  the  Sabbath,"  and 
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those  maintained  by  Barclay,  the  editor  ven- 
tures the  assertion  that  "  his  [Barclay's]  mis- 
sion was  not  merely  to  announce  positive 
truths,  but  also,  and  especially,  to  protest 
against  particular  errors;  and  the  terms  he 
employs  relative  to  the  Sabbath,  had  reference 
— at  least  so  we  think — to  the  superstitious 
notions  then  abounding  about  the  supposed 
sanctity  of  a  particular  day,  and  the  supposed 
permanence  of  some  parts  of  the  Levilical 
code.  If  he  were  now  living  he  would  employ 
other  phraseology  than  is  found  in  his  writings 
on  oilier  subjects  in  addition  to  ihat  of  the 
Sabbath."  How  important  is  it  that  the  So- 
ciety should  faithfully  di-claim  and  expose  the 
unsound  sentiments  published  to  the  worW  by 
any  of  its  members,  while  it  firmly  maintains 
its  long  acknowledged  faith  as  expounded  by 
Barclay  and  his  coadjutors.  There  are  many 
honest  inquirers  among  other  religious  profes- 
sors, let  us  throw  no  stumbling-block  in  their 
way,  nor  leave  it  difficult  for  them  to  tell  what 
the  real  principles  of  Friends  now  are. 

XX. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 

Rebecca  Jones  now  attended  meetings  con- 
stantly, although  she  could  not  do  it  without 
much  opposition  from  her  mother,  and  was 
subjected  to  many  very  trying  things  in  ful- 
filling this  duty.  She  was,  however,  enabled 
to  rejoice  when  meeting  day  came, — and  even 
the  evening  before,  her  mind,  she  says. 
"  seemed  under  the  preparing  power  for  the 
solemn  performance  of  Divine  worship  ;  of  the 
necessity  whereof,  I  was  now  truly  convinced, 
as  well  as  of  my  unfitness  therefor,  without 
the  daily  influence  of  the  blessed  Spirit.  The 
heart-tendering  power  of  Truth  in  a  very  sin- 
gular manner  attended,  insomuch  that  if  I  was 
not  in  the  enjoyment  thereof,  my  meeting 
seemed  in  vain." 

"  I  frequently  compared  my  situation  about 
this  time,  with  that  of  the  children  of  solid 
Friends,  many  of  whom  I  perceived  walked 
widely  from  their  holy  profession.  1  thought 
if  1  had  been  favoured  with  the  like  privileges 
many  of  them  enjoyed,  1  had  not  had  so  much 
work  for  repentance.  Oh  !  that  they  did  but 
see,  and  rightly  understand,  the  manifold  ob- 
ligations they  are  under  to  the  everlasting  Fa- 
ther, and  also  to  their  pious  parents.  O,  the 
unspeakable  advantage  of  an  early  education 
in  virtue,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  !  Certain- 
ly, in  the  great  day  of  decision,  it  will  but  add 
to  the  weight  in  the  scale  against  them,  who 
pursue  lying  vanities,  forsake  their  own  mer- 
cies, and  rebelliously  turn  their  backs  on  the 
admonitions,  counsel  and  instruction  of  tender, 
pious,  heart-aching  parents.  I  esteemed  my- 
self as  a  branch  broken  off"  from  the  wild  olive, 
and  grafted  into  the  good  olive  tree,  and  was 
secretly  instructed  that  I  stood  by  Failh,  and 
that  the  goodness  of  God  would  be  toward  me, 
while  I  continued  in  his  fear, — otherwise  I 
should  be  cut  off".  I  often  fervently  desired 
that  those  who  had  erred  and  strayed  among 
the  youth,  whom  I  compared   to  the   natural 


branches  of  the  good  olive  tree,  might  be  graft- 
ed in  again,  for  (jod  is  able  to  graft  them  in 
again.  'Be  not  high-minded  but  fear,' was 
^  the  solemn  admoniiion  frequently  sounded  in 
the  ear  of  my  soul." 

We  may  often  observe  children  of  the  fami- 
jly, — the  sons  and  daughters  of  faithful  men 
and  women,  who  have  not  truly  profited  by 
!  the  privileges  they  have  enjoyed.  Some  of 
ithem  have  run  into  evil  courses,  and  lost  even 
[amongst  men  of  the  world,  their  reputation 
j  and  standing  ; — some  seeking  for  a  less  cross- 
bearing,  and  more  self  pleasing  religion  than 
that  of  their  fathers,  join  some  one  of  the  form- 
laden,  and  ceremony-encumbered  professions 
around  them  ; — some  retain  their  membership 
amongst  Friends,  yet  give  the  energy  of  their 
minds  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  demon- 
strate that  they  love  the  present  world,  and 
are  not  as  pilgrims  seeking  for  a  heller,  that 
is  a  heavenly.  In  vain  for  these  has  been  the 
holy  example,  the  Christian  discipline,  the 
pious  advice,  the  secret  prayers  and  wrestling 
of  soul  of  their  parents  on  their  behalf.  Whil.st 
these  are  not  prizing  their  privileges  we  see 
some  brought  into  our  Society  as  from  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  made  to  sit  amongst 
the  princes  of  the  people, — raised  up  as  from 
the  very  stones  of  the  street  to  be  first  spirit- 
ual children,  and  then,  as  they  advance  in 
knowledge,  to  be  fathers  and  mothers  in  the 
church.  Yet  the  Lord's  blessing  continues  to 
be  to  children's  children  of  those  that  fear  him  ; 
and  he  is  still  raising  up  and  qualifying  some 
of  these  to  occupy  the  places  of  dignified  and 
faithful  ones,  whom  he  has  taken  home  to  their 
eternal  rest.  It  is  heart  cheering  to  behold, 
how  in  divers  instances,  the  blessing  seems 
eminently  to  rest  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, on  the  seed  of  the  faithful.  Since  the 
death  of  Robert  Barclay,  there  has  hardly  fail- 
ed to  be  one  or  more  true  Quakers,  amongst 
his  descendants  to  uphold  the  Christian  doc- 
trines he  so  ably  advocated  by  his  writings, 
and  adorned  by  his  life.  Some  may  deem 
that  our  Society  has  elTected  all  the  good  it  is 
capable  of  doing  in  the  world,  and  be  prepared 
to  believe  it  will  fall, — some  may  think  that  to 
ihose  brought  in  from  other  societies  we  must 
principally  look  for  supporters  of  the  primitive 
principles  of  Truth  ; — we  cannot  believe  either. 
We  look  hopefully  for  a  brighter  day  to  come 
for  our  Zion,  a  day  of  spiiilual  grace  and  en- 
largement ;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
Lord  will  continue  to  bestow  his  gifts  upon 
her  children,  from  generation  to  generation. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  an 
individual,  called  in  from  another  profession, 
preached  in  one  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia.  When  he  had  closed  his  com- 
munication, one  of  the  ministering  Friends 
present,  rose  with  these  words  of  Isaiah, 
"  Strangers  shall  sland  and  feed  your  flocks, 
and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plow- 
men, and  your  vine-dressers."  Instantly 
Samuel  Enilen,  who,  though  knowing  the  ga- 
thering mercy  of  God  was  towards  all,  yet 
felt  his  heart  clothed  with  love  to  the  children 
of  the  family,  and  warmed  with  a  present  as- 
surance that  the  Lord's  peculiar  blessing  was 
not  to  be  taken  from  them,  broke  forth  in  an 
animated  voice  with   the  succeeding  verse  of 


the  prophet,  "  But  ye  shall  be  named  the 
priests  of  the  Lord  ;  men  shall  call  you  the 
ministers  of  our  God." 

Rebecca  Jones  though  suffering  many  things 
from  former  acquaintance,  yet  was  strength- 
ened to  persevere,  and  her  resolutions  "she 
says  "  were  confirmed  to  serve  the  Lord,  the 
liltle  time  that  remained  to  me  in  this  life, 
which  I  then  often  thought  would  not  be  lont^." 

In  1756,  Catharine  Paylon  with  Mary  Peis- 
ley  and  Samuel  Fothergill,  returned  home  to 
England.  A  new  temptation  of  Satan,  now 
assailed  Rebecca  Jones, — she  began  lo  feel 
indifferent  about  attending  meetings.  She  was 
sorely  tried  with  suggestions  that  her  repent- 
ance had  been  vain,  and  that  her  sorrow  was 
feigned,  her  tears  insincere,  and  herself  under 
a  delusion.  She  says,  "  The  Lord  my  only 
Helper  in  this  night  of  probation,  saw  meet  in 
his  wisdom,  for  the  trial  of  my  Failh  to  hide 
his  face  from  me.  Thus  spoke  the  deceiver, 
'  Why  art  thou  thus?  Surely  if  thou  wert 
the  visited  of  God,  he  would  not  have  left  thee 
thus  poor,  stripped  and  helpless.  Thou  art 
not  on  the  right  foundation  ;  for  if  the  Lord 
had  been  at  all  willi  thee  he  would  have  re- 
mained with  thee  forever.'  Oh  !  the  grief  and 
distress  of  my  poor  soul.  The  Divine  pre- 
sence was  withdrawn.  I  had  no  friend  upon 
earth  to  speak  lo,  nor  any  to  whom  1  could 
make  my  cotnplainl.  Yet  I  was  favoured  un- 
der all  wilh  strength  lo  pray  that  1  might  be 
favoured  to  see  clearly  whence  this  distress 
and  doubting  arose.  Blessed  forever  be  the 
God  of  my  life,  whom  though  I  thought  afar 
off",  was  near,  and  had  only  withdrawn  as  be- 
hind the  curtain, — He  heard,  and  graciously 
answered  me  in  the  needful  hour.  I  resolved 
if  1  perished,  to  perish  at  his  feet.  Thus  spoke 
my  only  Friend  and  Helper, — '  1  will  tho- 
roughly purge  thy  dross,  and  take  away  all 
thy  tin  !'  iVIy  soul  replied,  '  Amen  I  so  be  it, 
blessed  Lord  I'  Here  I  could  feelingly  say  as 
did  David,  '  1  know,  O  Lord  I  thy  judgments 
are  right,  and  Ihat  thou  in  faithfulness  hast 
afflicted  me.'  Hope  revived  as  an  helmet  of 
salvation.  I  saw  mine  accuser,  and  he  fled  ! 
O!  my  soul,  forget  ncft  thou  the  loving  kind- 
ness of  thy  God,  who  thus  graciously  appear- 
ed for  thy  help,  not  only  when  the  floods  of 
the  ungodly  made  thee  afraid,  but  when  in 
close  combat  with  the  Prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air, — the  Lord's  arm  brought  salvation, 
and  his  right  arm,  got  the  victory  !" 

On  reading  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
crafty  working  and  insinuations  of  the  cruel 
adversary,  a  narrative  was  brought  to  mind, 
left  by  a  valuable  ministering  Friend,  of  a 
temptation  which  assailed  him.  It  was  a  pre- 
sentation in  a  dream.  From  many  aulhenlic 
narratives  we  are  bound  to  believe  thai  the 
Lord  does  yet  at  limes  s])eak  to  man  in  visions 
of  the  night,  and  instruct  him  thereby  in  the 
way  in  which  he  should  go.  Most  of  our 
dreams  seem  to  be  merely  the  eff'ect  of  much 
business,  the  half  revived  images  of  past 
thoughts,  and  past  scenes,  confused  and  min- 
gled together.  Others  of  them  seem  to  be 
filled  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Devil,  draw- 
ing the  thoughts  to  evil,  and  apparently  seek- 
ing to  corrupt  the  imagination.  Whenever 
our  dreams  seem  of  a  singular  cast,  indicating 
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ed,  much  to  this  eflect :— Oh  !  thou  great  Crea.| 
tor  and  Wreseiver  oi'  all  things!  'I'hoii  that 
wast  with  Abraham  whea  he  left  his  lather's 
house,  and  with  Isaac  when  he  meditated  ia 
the  field,  and  with  Jacob  when  he  made  a  stone 
his  pillow  !  Thou  that  knowest  the  sincerity 
of  all  hearts  that  have  covenanted  with  thee, 
as  I  done  many  years  ago  when  I  was  in  sore 
distress,  and  knew  not  which  way  to  turii^ 
then  my  request  was  only  bread  and  water, 
and  such  attendance  as  I  had  need  of;  but  in- 
stead of  bread  and  water,  thou  hast  fed  me 
with  the  dainties  of  thy  house,  and  hast  heap- 
ed thy  favours  upon  me,  whereof  1  am  not 
worlhy;  which  has  often  engaged  my  heart^ 
more  and  more  to  trust  in  thy  everlasting 
Arm,  which  has  hitherto  been  underneath  to 
bear  up  my  drooping  spirits  through  this  valo 
of  tears  thus  far;  and  though  the  waters  ot 
afiliclion  have  gone  over  my  head,  yet  did  thy 
life-giving  presence  greatly  [sustain  me.]  And 
now  I  humbly  pray  thee,  if  it  be  tliy  blessed 
will,  to  lift  up  the  standard  of  thy  Light 
against  the  power  of  darkness,  and  in  theml 
that  have  no  might  of  their  own,  that  so  theyj 
may  be  able  to  follow  thee  in  the  daily  cross.' 
And  grant,  if  it  be  thy  will,  that  none  of  the! 
afFlicted — or  those  that  are  near  and  dear  to, 
my  life  even  as  my  father's  household — may 
ever  perish  in  the  borders  of  heavenly  Ca-I 
naan,  or  be  driven  back  to  the  sea  again,  when; 
we  may  think  we  are  near  dropping  anchor 
in  the  celestial  port  or  haven  of  eternal  rest: 
and  happiness.  So  that  when  these  tribulated! 
tabernacles  are  dissolved,  we  may  have  a 
right  to  call  thee  Father,  by  the  merits  of  thy 
dear  Son,  to  whom  alone  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  belongs  all  honour  and  renown, —  lor 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
forevermore.    Amen!  i 

"  As  good  news  from  a  far  country  causesi 
gladness  of  heart,  so  the  tidings  I  heard  thel 
y3d  of  Twelfth  month, gave  me  great  satisfac-j 
tion,  in  that  I  understood  my  dear  relations  inl 
Pennsylvania  were  all  alive  and  in  heallh,  and; 
had  been  so  for  some  time  :  but  above  all,  that 
my  dear  aged  father,  being  in  the  84lh  year| 
of  his  age,  went  to  work  every  day  ;  which  L 
took  to  be  a  wonderful  favour  in  several  re- 
spects :  First,  that  his  life  and  understanding' 
were  preserved  to  such  a  great  age  ;  and  again, i 
that  he  was  able  to  do  something  for  the  sup- 
port of  himself  and  family.  These  consider;)- 
tions  tended  greatly  to  the  bowing  of  my  spuii 
before  the  God  and  Father  of  all  our  mercies, 
who  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  that., 
which  I  liad  for  many  years  begged  lor, — eveul 
from  my  young  years,  and  that  with  unfeign-' 
ed  tears,  without  number,  viz.,  that  my  deal' 
father  might  live  till  he  was  old  ;  and  that  his| 
last  days  might  be  his  best  days  ;  and  his  endj 
crowned  with  peace.  And  now  1  have  reasoi: 
to  believe  it  will  be  so  ;  and  that  wliich  good 
old  Simeon  said  in  another  case  has  been  IeJ 
my  mind :  so  I  hope  I  akso  may  depart  in; 
peace,  when  the  time  of  my  probation  may  bei 
finished  ;  and  though  it  seems  long  that  thcl 
Bridegroom  is  pleased  to  tarry,  so  that  a'" 
times  1  am  ready  to  fear  my  oil  will  be  spent 
but  at  other  limes  1  have  n  living  hope  in  tin 
remembrance  of  the  poor  widow's  meal  am 


as  we  may  suppose  supernatural  influence,  it 
will  be  well  for  us,  when  we  awaken,  to  wait 
on  the  Lord,  and  seek  as  we  may  be  enabled 
to  do,  for  spiritual  discernment  to  enable  us  to 
distinguish  whether  His  will  is  manifested 
therein,  yea  or  nay.  But  before  we  relate  the 
dream,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  short  sketch 
of  the  life  of  the  dreamer. 


Experimental  Clirislianity. 


The  following  remarks  of  John  Webster,  in 
the  year  1654,  it  is  believed  have  never  ap- 
peared ia  "  The  Friend."  They  have  the  , 
primitive  savour,  and  are  of  the  good  old 
stamp, — pointing  to  the  ind  spensable,  and 
thorough  work  of  practical,  e.xperimental  reli- 
gion in  the  heart. 

The  following  quotation  from  Wm.  Dews- 
bury,  perhaps,  will  not  inappropriately  inlro- 
duce  them  to  the  reader. 

"They  that  come  to  the  heavenly  birth  of 
Christ  formed  in  them,  seek  the  things  that  are 
above  ;  they  can  do  no  other  :  Make  the  tree 
good,  and  the  fiuit  will  be  pood.  We  must 
be  engrafted  into  the  vine  of  God's  righteous- 
ness. O  !  slight  not  the  day  of  your  visitation. 
VVhat  was  it  to  me  to  read  of  any  being  born 
again,  till  I  was  slain,  and  knew  the  heavenly 
baptism  of  Christ  Jesus? — till  [  saw  the  flam- 
ing sword  ready  to  slay  me  in  every  way,  in 
every  turning. 

"  He  that  is  not  ready  and  willing  to  lose 
his  life  for  Christ,  shall  never  come  into  his 
kingdom.  The  gate  is  straight,  and  the  way 
is  narrow :  none  come  hither  but  those  that 
die  into  a  heavenly  oneness  with  Christ.  Let 
us  empty  ourselves,  that  Christ  may  fill  us  : 
let  us  be  nothing  in  our  own  eyes,  that  we  may 
be  all  in  Him,  and  receive  of  His  fulness." 

On  the  distinguishing  testimony  of  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers,  John  Webster  says  :  "  It 
is  not  in  the  holding  forth  the  highest  profes- 
sion of  Christ  in  the  letter,  that  makes  us  free, 
e.xcept  Christ  come  in  the  heart  and  make  us 
free  indeed.  The  cJtief  thins:  that  every  soul 
is  to  mind,  in  reading  and  hearing,  is  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  same  thing  be  wrought  in 
them.  Whatever  we  find  in  the  letter,  if  it  be 
not  made  good  in  us,  what  are  the  words  to 
us  1  We  must  .see  how  Christ  is  crucified  and 
buried  in  us;  the  chief  thing  1  say  is  to  look 
into  our  own  hearts.  Ail  generally,  that  hold 
forth  a  profession  of  Christ,  say  in  words,  that 
Christ  is  the  Deliverer:  but  that  isnotthething  : 
Is  he  a  Deliverer  to  thee  ?  Is  that  glorious 
Messiah  promised,  and  the  Deliverer  with 
power,  come  into  thy  soul?  Hath  he  e.xalted 
himself  there?  Hath  he  made  bare  his  arm, 
and  been  a  glorious  conqueror  in  thee?  Hath 
he  taken  to  himself  his  great  power  to  reign 
in  thee?  Is  he  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of 
lords  in  tlioe  ?  Whatever  thou  talkcst  of 
Christ  and  his  miracles,  if  thou  hast  no  wit- 
ness,  no  evidence  of  the  truth  of  them  in  thine 
own  heart,  what  is  all  that  ever  he  did,  and 
what  is  all  that  ever  he  sufTorcH,  to  thee  ?     It 


may  be,  thou  mayest  have  a  notion,  and  opin- 
ion of  the  things  of  God,  and  thou  hast  them  [ 
by  history,  and  by  relation,  or  education,  or 
example,  or  custom,  or  by  tradition,  or  because 
most  men  have  received  ihem  for  truths.  But 
if  thou  hast  no  evidence  of  his  mighty  mira- 
cles, and  Godlike  power  in  thy  own  soul,  how 
canst  thou  be  a  witness  that  they  are  the 
things  that  thou  hast  seen  and  heard?  For 
all  those  outward  things,  are  but  shadows  and 
representations,  figures  and  patterns  of  the  j 
heavenly  things  themselves.  Thou  mayest  | 
have  a  strong  opinion,  but  no  experience  of' 
them  :  viz.,  that  Christ  hath  freed  and  deliver- 
ed thy  soul.  Hast  thou  really  seen  and  felt 
thy  captivity, — deaf,  dumb,  blind  and  lame? 
Oh  !  that  men  were  but  come  to  this  condition, 
to  be  sensible  of  their  misery  !  Oh  !  then  what 
mourning,  what  hanging  of  their  harps  on  the 
willows,  and  silting  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon 
and  crying  out,  '  How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land  ?'  Till  they  have  deli- 
verance they  cannot  but  mourn  ;  and  who  can 
deliver  them,  but  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah  ?  To  such  a  soul  only,  Christ  is  preci- 
ou.s.  Others  may  talk  of  him,  and  make  a 
great  profession  of  him,  but  they  cannot  love 
him,  till  he  be  Immanuel  and  Saviour  in 
them.  Forms  and  ordinances  cannot  be  the 
rest  of  a  Christian,  because  they  may  be  used, 
and  lived  in,  and  admired,  and  prized,  whilst 
those  that  use  them  may  be  carried  away  with 
divers  lusts." 


For  "The  Friend." 
THE    EFFICACY   OF    DIVINE  GRACE, 
Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  UlEMENTS  WILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continued  from  page -23'::.) 

[We  have  been  informed,  that  the  name  here- 
tofore at  the  head  of  this  article  was  wrong  ; 
that  Cleraents's  name  was  WiJlets,  not  Wil- 
lis,  as   in   our   copy,    and    have    therefore 
changed  it ; — another  proof  of  the  advantage 
of  placing  such  things  in  print,  beyond  the 
errors  of  transcription.] 
"  As  the  conclusion  of  my  days  draws  nigh- 
er,  so  the  conflicts  I  have  seem  sharper  while 
they  last.     One  happened  to  me  in  the  Tenth 
month  this   year.     I    [had   had]    very   sharp 
pains  at  times,  especially  when  I  was  moved 
in  bed  ;  but  when  the  pain  abated,  a  weakness 
attended   me,  which   afllicted    my  miml   more 
than  the  pain  had  done  before.     Then  it  was 
in  my  heart  to  say.  Oh  !  that  it  were  but  as 
well   with    me,  as  it  was   formerly,  when  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  shined  upon  my  head,  and 
when  by  his  light  I  went  througli  dark  places  : 
but  now  He  hides  his  face  and  1  am  troubled  !" 
In  this  distress  she  was  comforted  by  a  dream, 
in   which   she   thought  .some   peculiar    leaves 
were  sent   to  her,  adding,  "  These   leaves  I 
took  to  be  such  as  grew  upon  that  tree  which 
brought  forth  fruit  every  month,  whose  leaves 
were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.     Then  it 
was  but  a  liillc  while   before  1  was  healed  of 
that  weakness  I  spoke  of.     Then  did  my  heart 
rejoice  because  of  the   balm  which  1  found  in 
(.lilead,  and  the  tonsuo  of  the  dumb  was  loos- 
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In  the  First  month,  1766,  she  records  : — 
"  My  heart  hns  at  times  been  ninde  glad  for  a 
little  time  by  the  smiles  of  my  Beloved  :  but  it 
would  often  be  but  a  little  while  before  the 
dreadful  apprehensions  of  hell  would  so  terri- 
fy my  poor  alHicted  soul,  that  it  would  be 
in  great  bitterness,  which  1  have  compared 
to  the  wormwood  and  the  gall,  the  relish 
whereof  brings  my  spirit  to  the  dust  of  the 
earth." 

In  her  memoranda  of  this  year  she  mentions 
several  sores  that  iiad  broken  out  upon  her 
legs  and  feet,  which  commenced  13  or  14 
years  previous,  and  adds  : — "  1  was  obliged  to 
wear  plasters  almost  continually,  which  put 
me  in  mind  of  poor  Lazarus  ;  but  with  this 
distinction — that  we  do  not  find  he  had  any 
better  outward  comforts  than  the  dogs  licking  j  gular  favours  which  Divine  goodness  hath  beei 


I  but  for  ihe  church's  loss  in  general,  and  mine 
'  in  particular." 

The  epistle  of  William  Mott  is  as  follows: 

'■'■To  his  much  uffiicted  and  respected  Friend, 
Clements  U  diets,  at  Btthpage,  on  Long 
Island. 

'"Remember  tlicm  tliat  are  in  bonds,  as  hound 
with  them,  and  those  that  suffer  adversity,  as  being 
yourselves  also  in  the  body.  Now  no  chastening  lor 
the  present  seemetii  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  never- 
theless, afterwards  it  yieldah  tlie  peaceable  fruits  of 
righteousness  unto  them  lliat  arc  exercised  thereby.' 

"  Dear  Friend, — Since  I  saw  thee  last,  I 
have  several  limes  found  an  openness  of  mind 
and  inclination  to  write  thee  once  more,  and 
to  conmiemorale   the  tender  mercies  and  sin- 


his  sores  ;  but  as  for  me,  1  have  had  abund- 
ance of  kindness  showed  me  in  that  respect  as 
well  as  all  others  ;  which  at  limes  makes  me 
fear  my  sufferings  are  not  enough  to  entitle 
me  to  the  place  where  Lazarus  was  carried. 
But  the  event  1  must  leave  to  Him  who  is  to 
judge  both  quick  and  dead. 

"  On  a  certain  lime  when  I  was  making  my 
complaint  in  secret  unto  Him  whom  my  soul 
lovelh,  concerning  reflections  and  false  charges 
made  [against  me] — it  seemed  as  if  his  banner 
over  me  was  love,  and  he  gave  me  great  sat- 
isfaction by  these  words,  '  Regard  them  not !' 
For  a  considerable  time  after,  these  words 
were  as  fresh  in  my  mind,  as  if  I  had  heard 
them  with  my  outward  ear.  Then  I  found 
there  was  balm  in  Gilead — healing  virtue  in 
the  Sun  of  righteousness,  whose  arisings  scat- 
ter all  his  enemies.  What  shall  I  say  of  his 
goodness,  whereby  my  soul  is  overcome?  Let 
blessing  and  honour  be  to  his  name  forever, 
which  is  a  strong  tower  to  the  afflicted. 

"  I  have  had  a  concern  on  my  mind  at 
times  for  more  than  four  months  to  mention  a 
little  concerning  my  worthy  Friend  \V"illiam 
Mott,  of  Mainaroneck,  who  departed  this  life 
(as  far  as  I  could  learn)  in  the  Tenth  month, 
1765.  Though  I  have  many  worthy  friends 
that  1  count  worthy  of  double  honour  for  their 
work's  sake,  yet  in  respect  of  writing  to  me, 
he  exceeded  them  all  :  for  besides  his  letters 
he  sent  me  a  consolatory  epistle,  which  took 
up  three  sheets  of  paper.  He  signified  that 
might  be  the  last  I  might  expect  to  receive 
from  him;  which  indeed  it  was,  for  he  lived 
not  quite  two  months  after." — "  i  have  under- 
stood he  had  a  concern  on  his  mind  to  visit 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  order  thereto 
he  made  his  will  :  and  when  he  came  to  take 
leave  of  his  family — which  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  two  children,  the  elder  a  daughter 
about  14  or  15,  a  cripple  from  a  child  by  the 
rheumatism,  but  of  an  extraordinary  under- 
standing,— the  other  a  boy — it  was  so  hard  to 
part  with  them,  that  he  could  not  speak  for 
weeping  ;  only  he  told  his  little  boy  to  be  good 
to  his  mother.  So  he  left  them,  and  was  at 
Philadelphia  meeting  ;  and  from  thence  travel- 
led to  New  Garden,  where  he  was  taken  ill 
with  the  small-pox,  whereof  he  died.  When 
Ihe  news  came  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  1  un- 
derstand it  affected  them  so  that  they  fainted 
several  times  ;  and  indeed  it  affected  me  very 
much  :  but  not  at  all  doubling  his  happiness. 


pleased  to  confer  upon  thee,  in  a  situation 
which  some  may  be  almost  ready  to  think,  of 
all  others,  the  most  miserable;  but  they  who 
thus  judge  according  to  the  outward  appear- 
ance, and  measure  happiness  and  misery,  not 
by  the  unerring  standard  of  eternity,  but  ac 
cording  to  the  deceitful  apprehensions  of  mor 
tality,  they  cannot  pcnerate  into  that  glory 
which  is  within  the  veil,  nor  discern  the  ex 
cellency  of  the  Divine  life  which  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God  :  under  its  consolating  influ 
ences,  a  hidden  remnant  of  his  little  ones  (at 
times  and  seasons  when  he  is  pleased  to 
them  into  his  banqueting  house,  and  spread 
the  banner  of  his  love  over  them)  can  cxperi 
mentally  testify  that  in  his  presence  there  is 
fulness  of  joy,  and  at  his  right  hand  arc  rivers 
of  unspeakable  pleasures  forevermore, 

"  Though  thy  body  be  confined  to  a  bed  of 
wearisomeness  and  affliction,  and  thy  outward 
senses  be  deprived  of  those  enjoyments  which 
the  world  calls  comforts  and  pleasures  ;  yet  if 
thy  mind  be  at  liberty  in  the  spiritual  world, 
and  can  have  tree  access  to  the  tree  of  life, 
and  drink  of  the  rivers  of  paradise,  thou  wilt 
know  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  region  of 
mortality  that  deserves  Ihe  name  of  pleasure 
or  misery  ;  for  they  that  live  in  temporal  plea- 
sures, '  are  dead  while  they  live,'  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  present  time  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  Ihe  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  ;  for 
these  light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, will  as  we  abide  in  ihe  faith  and  patience 
of  the  saints,  be  instrumental  to  work  out  for 
us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of 
glory,  and  we  shall  know  by  experience,  that 
'  all  things  shall  work  logeiher  for  good  to 
them  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus,'  and  serve  him 
with  sincerity  of  heart. 

(To  be  conlinued.) 


Who  Rob  Orcharils. 
In  a  certain  village  of  the  far  west  was  an 
infidel.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen  and  Fanny  Wright ;  but  he  could 
see  no  excellence  or  beauty  in  the  Son  of 
righteousness.  This  man,  of  course,  never 
entered  any  place  of  worship.  Indeed,  in  the 
fruit  season,  he  was  specially  busy  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  defending  his  orchards  from 
his  great  enemies,  Ihe  woodpeckers,  and  the 
idle  and  profligate  persons  of  the  village,  who, 
on  that  dav,  made  unusually  sad  havoc  among 


his  apples  and  peaches.  One  dav,  while  at 
work  with  his  son-in-law — an  infidel  like  him- 
self, although  a  more  kind  and  courteous  gen- 
tieman, — as  the  pastor  of  a  congregation  was 
passing,  he  very  rudely  thus  accosted  the  min- 
ister : 

"Sir,  what  is  the  use  of  your  preaching  ? 
what  good  do  you  do  by  it  ?  Why  don't  you 
leach  these  fellows  here  better  morals  ?  Why 
don't  you  tell  them  something  about  stealing, 
in  your  sermons,  and  keep  them  from  robbing 
my  orchards  ?" 

The  minister  pleasantly  replied, "  My  dear  sir, 
I  am  sorry  you  are  so  annoyed,  and  1  should 
most  willingly  read  the  fellows  who  rob  your 
orchards  a  lecture  on  thieving;  but  the  truth 
is,  they  are  all  so  like  you  and  the  major  here, 
I  never  get  a  chance  /" 

"  Good,  good,"  replied  the  major,  laughing; 
on  which  the  elder  infidel  blushing  a  little, 
and  in  an  apologetical  tone  said, 

"  Well  I  believe  it  is  true  enough  ;  it  is  not 
the  chuich  going  people  that  steal  my  apples." 
— American  Messenger. 

Fof  Tlie  Friend." 
LINES  ON  NIAGARA. 
Among  the  multitude  I  too  have  come. 

Again  to  see,  what  I  have  seen  before. 
Creation's  wonder  :  in  thy  old  wild  home. 

Reigning  supreme,  though  laving  liingly  shore. 

With  what  delightsome  feeling  did  I  gaze 
Upon  thy  varied  beauties,  mighty  Fall  1 

Thy  pure  white  vesture  shrouded  by  its  haze, 
Rising  iu  clouds  as  if  to  cover  all. 


Gladdened  by  s 
Or  the  so!t  ra 

T)iy  crown  of  c 
Into  the  gian 


inbeams,  into  iris  shades, 
liance  of  tlie  lunar  bow ; 
n'rald  green,  which  swiftly  fades 
.  sheet  of  white,  below. 


With  what  majestic  niein  and  purpose  high 
From  thy  exalted  station  dost  tliou  fall 

To  do  the  right,  fulfil  the  destiny. 

Of  His  appointed  bounds,  who's  God  o'er  all. 

Thou  art  a  splendid  link,  in  the  bright  chain 
Of  inland  seas,  sweeping  our  northern  shores, 

And  by  unceasing  flow  thou  dost  maintain 
A  waste  of  waters,  to  convey  the  stores 

Of  kindred  nations,  and  of  savage  ton. 

Who  might  thus  brought  together  fraternize; 

Would  it  were  so,  and  less  of  wrong  wo  knew 
Of  poor  humanity,  degenerate,  unwise. 

But  thou  art  faultless,  beautiful,  sublime, 
In  Nature's  harmony  thou  dwell'st  secure, 

A  noble  pattern  for  much  future  time. 

Though  many  signs  foretell  thy  ending  sure. 

To  man,  in  accents  loud,  dost  thou  not  say, 
(When  wrapt  in  silence  upon  Table  Rock,) 

'  Mortal  attend,  work  now  in  this  thy  day. 
Or  Jesus  will  not  open  to  thy  knock.' 

A. 


Goon. — "To  those  who  are  rightly  con- 
cerned for  the  testimonies  of  Truih — Go  on  in 
he  name  and  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  heed  not  the 
opposition  of  such  as  would  be  at  liberty  to  do 
things  which  tend  not  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  but 

nd  God's  fear,  and  keep  in  that  Spirit  which 
judges  down  all  ungodliness,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  evil,  so  shall  you  prosper,  and  be 
as  instruments  in  Ihe  hand  of  the  Lord,  to  beat 
down  all  ungodliness." — Giles  Barnardiston. 
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Traveller's  Door  Fastener, — Among  the 
various  inventions  which  have  hilely  heen  pa-] 
tented,  is  one  termed  a  traveller's  door  fasten- 
er, which  is  composed  of  two  small  metal 
plates  formed  into  a  wedge  by  the  insertion  of 
a  piece  of  wood  between  them,  while  the  under 
plate  is  fitted  with  two  small  spikes  that  catch 
the  (iuor.  The  sharp  end  of  the  fastener  is 
thrust  under  the  door,  and  is  more  firmly  fi.xed 
by  every  allempt  to  enter  the  room,  while  a 
cord  carried  to  the  bedside  enables  a  person 
lying  in  bed  to  withdraw  the  wedge,  and  thus 
admit  a  visiter. — Late  Paper. 

Cleansing  the  Teeth. — Charcoal  should  not 
be  used  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  since  its  parti- 
cles contain  a  grinding  powder,  which,  from 
its  harshness  wears  ofT  the  enamel.  The  best 
powder  for  cleansing  the  teeth  is  made  in  the 
following  manner  : — Take  of  Peruvian  bark, 
two  parts,  of  Armenian  bole  four  parts,  pre- 
pared chalk  four  parts,  myrrh  two  parts,  loaf 
sugar  two  parts,  Castile  soap  two  parts,  and  of 
carbonate  of  soda  half  a  part.  These  are  to 
be  pulverized,  mixed,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve. — Ibid. 

A  drop  or  two  of  honey  well  rubbed  on  the 
hands  while  wet,  after  washing  with  soap,  pre- 
vents chapping,  and  removes  the  roughness  of 
the  skin  ;  it  is  particularly  pleasant  for  ch  " 
dren's  hands  and  faces  in  cold  weather. 


Curing  Beef. — By  most  of  the  modes  now 
in  use,  the  beef  becomes  too  much  impregna- 
ted with  salt,  and  is  not,  as  a  consequence,  so 
fine  for  eating.  By  the  following  process,  this 
dillicuUy  is  prevented,  and  the  beef  will  keep 
till  the  following  summer:  To  eight  gallons  of 
water  add  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one 
quart  of  molasses,  four  ounces  of  nitre,  and 
fine  salt  till  it  will  float  an  egg.  This  is 
enough  for  two  common  quarters  of  beef.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  tried,  and  Ibund  very  fine  ; 
a  famous  beef-enter  says  it  is  the  only  good 
way. — Albany  Cultivator. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  15,  1848. 


The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Hibernia  at  New 
York  on  the  9th  instant,  in  about  1.5  days 
from  Liverpool,  furnishes  intelligence  various 
and  interesting.  We  have  not  room  to  do 
more  than  in  general  terms  to  say,  that  the 
French  Republic  was  still  going  on, — that  the 
Provisional  Government  continued  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  people,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  with  very  lillle  of  noise  or  disturb- 
ance. The  commercial  and  financial  affairs 
of  the  country,  however,  were  in  a  sad  condi- 
tion, and  likely  to  be  the  occasion  of  much 
distress  and  disquiet.  The  revolutionary  spi- 
rit of  the  French  seems  to  have  spread,  and  to 
be  spreading  into  almost  every  part  of  iiurope  ; 
and  in  several  instances,  those  at  ihe  holm  of 
government.  Kings  and  Princes,  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  avert  a  worse  evil,  by  partial- 
ly yielding  to  the  clamour  of  the  people  for 
melioration  and  change. 


The  time  must  be  nearly  come  when  infor- 
mation may  be  looked  for  from  Mexico,  in  re- 
spect to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
Treaty,  as  modified  by  our  Senate.  In  the 
meantime  tiie  followiiig,  which  we  take  from 
the  Inquirer  of  11th  instant,  will  interest  our 
readers  : — 

"  The  indications  from  Mexico,  are  certain- 
ly of  a  pacific  character.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  order  which  Gen.  Butler  is 
said  to  have  issued  to  the  quarterm.asiers  and 
companies  at  Vera  Cruz,  countermanding  cer- 
tain supplies  which  were  in  the  course  ol  pre- 
paration lor  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  further 
stated  that  proper  officers  have  been  instructed 
to  have  depots  of  provisions  established  at 
certain  points  along  the  line  of  march  I'rom 
the  city  of  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  readiness 
for  a  general  evacuation  of  the  enemy's  capi- 
tal, some  lime  in  the  first  week  in  May.  This 
course  of  proceeding  is  conclusive  of  a  convic- 
tion on  the  part  of  Gen.  Butler,  that  the  treaty 
will  be  ratified  in  Queretaro,  and  that  peace 
will  be  certainly  and  suddenly  proclaimed." 

By  request  of  a  Friend  who  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  mailer,  «e  invite  attention  to 
the  circular  relati\e  to  the  re-opening  of  Hav- 
erlbrd  School,  inserted  at  page  184  of  our  pre- 
sent volume  :  also  to  the  shorter  notice  at  page 
200.  With  the  aid  of  the  recent  liberal  ac- 
cession to  the  funds,  the  institution  ought  to 
be  placed  upon  a  footing  of  permanency  ;  but 
that  this  expectation  be  realized  depends,  of 
course,  very  much  upon  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  those  who  have  children  to  educate  in 
filling  up  the  school.  A  seminary  of  the  kind 
intended,  faitlifitlly  conducted  in  accordance 
with  our  doctrines  and  testimonies,  and  with 
the  requisite  attention  to  simplicity  in  dress 
and  address,  does  seem  to  us  an  object  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  well-being  of  the 
rising  generation. 

A  Friend  wishes  to  obtain  a  situation  as 
clerk  in  a  store  or  counting-room,  and  would 
be  willing  to  make  himself  useful  to  his  em- 
ployer in  any  other  capacity,  if  needed.  He 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  salary,  as 
the  main  object  is  employment.  For  address 
apply  at  the  office  of"  The  Friend." 

A  Friend  living  in  the  city  has  a  son  about 
eleven  years  old  he  wishes  to  place  with  some 
suitable  person  in  the  country.  Inquire  at 
this  Office. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on    Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles 
KIlis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  .06 
Chestnut   street ;  Benjamin   H.  Warder,  No. 


179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Joseph  Scatlergood,  No.  97  Spruce  street ; 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street; 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. —  Philip  Garrett. 

7l/uf;-on.— Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee-room. Arch  street  ineeting-house,  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  the  15ih  instant,  at  8 
o'clock. 

Friends  of  both  sexes  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  subject  are  particularly  invited  to  attend. 
Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

Philada.,  Fourth  month,  1848. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-liouse  on  Sixth  St., 
Philadelphia,  on  Third-day,  the  4th  instant,  John 
CANBy  to  Elizabeth  A.,  daughter  of  James  Boustead, 
deceased,  both  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  tlie  24th  ult.,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
Daniel  Thornton,  a  member  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
ofFriends  of  Philadelphia.  The  kind  and  affeetion- 
ate  disposition  of  this  beloved  Friend  greatly  endeared 
him  to  his  family  circle,  and  to  his  numerous  friends. 
His  sickness,  which  was  not  of  very  long  continu- 
ance, was  unaccompanied  with  any  severe  suffering; 
and  with  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  he 
was  enabled  to  look  towards  the  close  of  life,  with  a 
huinblo  but  sustaining  hope,  that  through  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  his  Saviour,  his  purified  spirit 
would  be  permitted  to  enter  into  everlasting  life. 

,  on  Fiflh-day  afternoon  the  6th  inst.,  Debo. 

RAH  P.,  wife  of  Joseph  Kite,  aged  50  years  ;  a  member 
of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was 
taken  ill  near  the  middle  of  Twellth  month,  1847, 
(having  been  somewhat  indisposed  for  some  months 
previously,)  at  which  time,  she  said,  it  was  sounded  in 
her  ears,  "Thou  must  die!"  and  she  was  concerned 
to  set  her  spiritual  house  in  order.  As  disease  pro. 
gresscd,  unmurmuring  submission  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  patience  under  privation,  were  conspicuous.  On 
one  occasion,  when  parched  with  thirst,  and  a  drink 
of  iced  water  was  given  her,  she  gratefully  said, 
"When  our  Saviour  tliirsted,  they  gave  him  vinegar 
mi.xed  with  gall ;  and  I  have  plenty  of  nice  cool  wa- 
ter to  drink  !"  Presently  after  she  added,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  being  misunderstood,  "  Don't  think  I  compare 
myself  to  him !"  To  two  ministering  Friends  who 
visited  her,  and  who  expressed  their  belief  that  the 
Everlasting  Arm  was  underneath  to  support,  and  that 
the  white  stone  and  the  new  name  would  be  given 
her,  she  remarked,  that  "She  had  had  many  comfort- 
able seasons  on  her  bed,  and  many  precious  passages 
of  Scripture  were  brought  to  her  remembruncc."  're- 
wards the  close  she  several  times  expressed  her  desire 
to  be  released  :  "  I  long  to  be  gone ;"  "  I  want  to  go, 
and  be  in  heaven."  All  fear  of  death  seemed  entire- 
ly  removed.  Thus  in  mercy  prepared  for  her  change, 
by  Him  who  said,  "  Blessed  aro  the  pure  in  heart  for 
they  shall  see  God,"  we  doubt  not  she  has  entered 
into  that  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous,  where  they 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Rock  of  Behistun. 

(Concluded  from  page  234.) 

It  would  extend  this  notice  to  too  great  a 
engtii  to  repeat  the  entire  translation  of  these 
nscriptions.  It  will  be  interesting  however  to 
jonsider  some  portions  of  them. 

In  the  first  column,  which  is  introductory, 
Darius  gives  his  genealogy  and  the  evidence 
jf  his  royal  blood  ;  he  then  describes  the  e.x- 
;ent  of  his  empire,  and  the  steps  by  which  he 
icquired  dominion  over  it ;  first,  however,  ac- 
Itnovvledging  his  obligation  fox  the  whole  of  it, 
to  the  Divine  Being. 

"  &iys  Darius  the  king  : — By  the  grace  [or 
will]  of  Ormazd  1  am  king  ;  Ormazd  granted 
me  the  empire. 

.  "Says  Darius  the  king: — These  are  the 
Eounlries  which  have  come  down  to  me;  by 
the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  have  become  king  of 
them:  Persia,  Susiana,  Babylonia,  Assyria, 
Arabia,  Egypt,  those  [parts]  of  Sparta  (and) 
Ionia  which  are  of  the   sea,  Armenia,  Cappa 


help  to   me   until  I  have   gained    liiis   empire,    joke.     Rawlinson    mentions,  that    partly  ow- 
By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  i  hold  this  empire,      i  ing  to  imperlections  in   the   rock,  that  portion 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — This  is  what  was  of  the  picceding  paragraph  which  relates  to  a 
done  by  me  before  I  became  king.  (He  who  j  religious  leformation  is  obscure.  He  seems 
was)  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  of  our  race,  |  uncertain  whether  it  means  to  slate  that  a  re- 
he  xvas  here  king  before  nic.  There  was  oflstoration  of  abolished  rites  had  been  effected 
that  Cambyses  a  brother  named  Bardius  ;  he  j  by  Darius,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  restora- 
was  of  the  same  father  and  mother  as  Cam- ,  tion  of  certain  functionaries  to  religious  offices, 
byses.  Afierwards  Cambyses  slew  that  Bar-;  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Gomates. 
dius.  When  Cambyses  slew  that  Bardius  the  j  The  remainder  of  the  Inscriptions  states, 
troubles  of  the  slate  ceased  which  Bardius  had  j  "  Says  Darius  the  king,  VA'hat  I  did  after  that 
excited.  Then  Cambyses  proceeded  to  Kgyi)t.  [  I  became  king."  It  relates,  at  considerable 
When  Cambyses  had  gone  to  Egypt,  then  the  j  length,  many  particulars  of  the  subjugation  of 
stale  became  heretical.  Then  the  lie  became  I  the  parties,  whose  chieftains  are  figured  upon 
abounding  in  the  land,  both  in  Persia  and  in  i  the  rock,  and  concludes  with  some  injunctions 
Media,  and  in  the  other  provinces."  for  his  royal  successors. 

The  tablet  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  insur- 1  "Says  Darius  the  king: — Thou,  whoever 
rection  of  Gomates,  and  the  other  persons  '  may  be  king  hereafter,  e.xert  thyself  to  put 
whose  effigies  are  carved  upon  the  rock,  and  down  lying.  The  man  who  may  be  heretical, 
whose  legends  have  already  been  given.  Some  him  entirely  desti-oy.  If  it  shall  be  thus  kept 
of  the  circumstances  detailed  are  highly  inter-  up,  my  country  shall  remain  intact, 
esting.  Gomates  reigned  supi-eme  for  a  time.  "Says  Darius  the  king: — This  is  what  I 
"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — There  was  not  a  have  done.  By  the  grace  of  Onnazd,  have  I 
man,  neither  Persian,  nor  .Median,  nor  any  of !  achieved  the  performance  of  the  whole.  'J'hou 
our  family,  who  would  oppose  that  Gomates,  |  whoever  hereafter  mayest  peruse  this  tablet, 
the  Magian,  possessed  of  the  crown.  The  j  let  it  be  known  to  thee,  that  which  has  been 
state  feared  to  resist  him.  He  would  frequent-  done  by  me,  that  it  has  not  been  falsely  re- 
ly address  the  state,  which  knew  the  ol3  Bar-    luted. 

dius;  for  that  reason  he  would  address  the  I  "Says  Darius  the  king: — Ormazd  is  my 
state,  (saying,)  ('  Beware)  lest  it  regard  me  as  witness,  that  this  record  I  have  faithfully  made 
if  I  were  not  Bardius,  the  son  of  Cyrus.' i  of  the  performance  of  the  whole. 
(There  was)  not  any  one  bold  enough — every  I  "  Says  Darius  the  king  : — By  the  grace  of 
one  standing  round  Gomates,  the  Magian— |  Ormazd,  there  is  much  else  that  has  been  done 
until  I  arrived.  Then  I  abode  in  the  worship]  by  me,  that  upon  this  tablet  has  not  been  in- 
uf  Ormazd  ;  Ormazd  brought  help  to  me.  On  [  scribed.  On  thnt  account  it  has  not  been 
the  10th  day  of  the  month  Bagayadish,  then  I  inscribed,  lest  he  who  may  hereafter  peruse 
il  was,  «ith  the  men  well-wishers,  I  thus  slew  '  this  tablet,  to  hiin  the  many  deeds  that  have 
that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  and   the  chief  men  '  been    done   by  me  elsewhere,  it   should   seem 


._ -.. ...-   ___,  , ,1—        ho   were    his    followers.     The    fort    named  j  (that)  they  are  falsely  recorded. 

docia,    Parthia,    Sarangia,    Aria,   Chorasmia, '  Sictachotes   in    the   district  of  Media,  named  I      "  Says  Darius  the  king  : — Those  who  have 
Baclria,  Sogdiana,  (Gandaria,)  the  Sacce,  the  '  Ni<apa,  there  I  slew  him  ;   I   dispossessed   him  j  been  former  kings  in  succession,  to  them  it  is 


Sattagydcs,  Arachotia,  (and)  the  Mecians  ; 
the  total  amount,  twenty-one  countries. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — These  are  the 
countries  which  have  come  to  me;  by  the 
grace  of  Ormazd  they  have  become  subject  to 
me;  they  have  brought  tribute  to  me.  That 
which  has  been  said  to  them  by  me,  both  by 
night  and  by  day,  it  has  been  performed. 

"Says  Darius  the  king: — Within  these 
countries,  who  ever  was  of  the  true  faith,  (?) 
him  have  I  well  cherished,  I  have  cherished. 
Whoever  was  a  heretic,  (?)  him  have  I  well 
destroyed,  1  have  destroyed." 

Rawlinson  is  not  confident  that  the  words 
faith  and  heretic  give  the  e.Mact  sense  of  the 
original.  He  thinks,  however,  that  his  trans- 
lation is  likely  to  prove  cori-ect,  as  the  terms 
are  evidently  used  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
the  one  in  a  good,  the  other  in  a  bad  sense. 

"Says  Darius  the  king: — Ormazd  has 
granted  me  the  empire.     Ormazd  has  bi-ought 


of  the  empire.     By  the  grace  of  Ormazd  I  be- 1  done.     As   by  me,   by  the   grace  of  Ormazd 
came  king ;  Ormazd  granted  me  the  scepti-e.      has  been   the  performance  of  the   whole  rc- 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — The  crown  that  i  corded. 
had  been  wrested  from  our  race,  that  I  recov-  "Says  Darius  the  king: — Be  it  known  to 
ered.  I  established  it  firmly.  Like  my  an- '  thee,  my  successor,  that  which  has  been  done 
cestor,  thus  I  did.  The  rites  which  Gomates,  by  me,  thus  publicly,  on  that  account  that 
the  iMagian,  had  introduced,  I  prohibited.  1  :  thou  conceal  not.  If  thou  publish  this  tablet, 
reinstituted  for  the  state  the  sacred  chaunts  [  Ormazd  shall  be  a  friend  to  thee,  and  may  thy 
and  worship,  and  (confided  them)  to  the  fami-  j  ofi^spring  be  nuinerous,  and  may  thou  be  long- 
lies  which  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  deprived  ,  lived. 

of  those  offices.     I  firmly  established  the  king-        "  Says  Darius  the  king  : — If  thou  shall  con- 
dom,  both    Persia  and  .Media,  and   the   other   ceal   this    record,    thou    shall    not   be   thyself 
Pi-ovinces.     Like   my  predecessor,  thus  1  re-    recorded.     May  Ormazd  be  thy  enemy,  and 
stored  that  which   had  been  taken  away.     By    may  thou  be  childless, 
the   grace  of  Ormazd  I  did   this.     I  laboured  !  #  #  * 

unlill  had  firmly  established  our  family.   Likej      "  Says  Darius  the  king: — On  that  account 

y  ancestor,  thus  I  laboured,  by  the  grace  of  Ormazd    brought    help,    and    the    other 


Ormazd,  that  Gomates,  the  Magian,  might  not 
supersede  our  family." 

The   ancestor  alluded  to,  is  supposed  to  be 
Cyrus,  who  delivered  Persia  from  the  Median 


which  are,  (because)  that  I  was  not  a  heretic, 
nor  was  I  a  liar,  nor  was  I  a  tyrant. 

"  Says  Daf  ius  the  king  : — Thou,  whatsoever 
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king  who  mayest  be  hereafter,  the  man  who 
may  be  a  liar,  or  who  may  be  an  evil  doer,  do 
not  cherish  them  ;  cast  them  out  into  utter 
perdition. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king  : — Thou,  whosoever 
hereafter  mayest  behold  this  tablet  which  I 
have  inscribed,  and  these  figures,  (beware) 
lest  thou  dishonour  (them).  As  long  as  thou 
respectest  them,  so  long  shalt  thou  be  preserv- 
ed." 

These  injunctions  are  repeated,  with  slight 
variations;  but  the  above  selection  sufficiently 
exhibits  their  character. 

The  term  which  Rawlinson  has  rendered 
heresy,  and  about  the  exact  signification  of 
which  he  is  doubtful,  evidently,  from  the  con- 
text, relates  to  some  defect  of  faith,  perhaps 
apostacy  or  impiety.  The  injunction  to  de 
stroy  the  heretic,  would,  according  to  the  usu 
a!  acceptation  of  the  term,  have  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews  then  resident  in  Persia 
Yet  we  know,  from  the  Bible,  that  they  were 
not  only  tolerated  by  Darius,  but  that  one  at 
least  of  them — the  prophet  Daniel — was  held 
in  great  esteem  by  him.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  analogy  which  has  been  observed,  between 
the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  and  the  true  faith, 
might  in  the  opinion  of  Darius,  have  preserved 
the  latter  from  the  stigma  of  heresy.  The 
One  Supreme  and  Almighty  Being,  the  Angel 
of  his  Presence,  and  Satan — the  great  adver- 
sary of  human  virtue  and  happiness,  were  re- 
markably, though  faintly,  shadowed  forth  in 
the  Zendavesta,  or  sacred  writings  of  the  Per- 
sians. They  had  evidently  received  some 
rays  of  the  Divine  illumination  vouch- 
safed to  the  nation  chosen  by  Jehovah  for  the 
more  perfect  manifestation  of  his  will.  The 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  had  been  the  means  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  many, 
who  were  in  much  ignorance  and  error  receiv- 
ed it  in  part.  Darius  himself,  as  the  Bible 
testifies,  did,  upon  one  occasion,  by  a  special 
decree,  acknowledge  the  existence  and  power 
of  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  sculpture  on  the  rock,  according  to 
Rawlinson,  is  not  so  beautiful  as  has  been 
sometimes  represented. 

"  The  execution  of  the  figures  is,  perhaps, 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis, 
and  it  is  natural  it  should  be  so,  for  Behistim 
must  have  been  an  earlier  trial  of  the  artist's 
skill.  The  effigies  indeed  of  Darius  and  his 
attendants  alone  exhibit  that  grace  of  outline 
and  studied  finish  of  detail  which  may  place 
ihem  at  all  upon  an  equality  with  the  Persian 
sculptures.  The  figures  of  the  ten  vanquish(?d 
leaders  are  of  diminutive  stature  and  barbar- 
ous execution,  but  in  this  case  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  elegance  may  have  been  designedly 
avoided,  in  order  to  mark  an  inferiority  of  sta- 
tion. I  may  add,  that  the  Median  robe  and 
short  Persian  tunic  alternate  in  the  attire  of 
these  abject  figures;  but  I  am  doubtfiil  whe- 
ther the  variety  depend  on  national  costume, 
or  whether  it  may  not  be  a  mere  arlistical  de- 
vice to  prevent  monotony  of  effect.  The 
sculptures  may  bo  strictly  considered,  I  think, 
as  a  triumphal  memorial,  hardly  aiming  at 
coricct  or  characteristic  delineation,  but  rather 
designed  for  the  illustration  of  the  subject  of 
the  record,  and  addressed  to  the  comprehen- 


sion of  those  to  whom  the  lettered  tablets  must 
have  been  unintelligible. 

"  The  labour  bestowed  on  the  whole  work 
must  have  been  enormous.  The  mere  prepa- 
ration of  the  surface  of  the  rock  must  have 
occupied  many  months,  and  on  examining  the 
tablets  minutely,  I  observed  an  elaborateness 
of  workmanship  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
other  places.  Wherever,  in  fact,  from  the 
unsoundness  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult  to 
give  the  necessary  polish  to  the  surface,  other 
fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten 
lead,  and  the  fittings  were  so  nicely  managed 
that  a  very  careful  scrutiny  is  required  at  pre 
sent  to  detect  the  artifice.  Holes  or  fissures 
which  perforated  the  rock,  were  filled  up 
with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish  which 
wag  bestowed  on  the  entire  sculpture,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  mechanica' 
ineans. 

"  But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,  I  think 
consists  in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for 
beauty  of  execution,  for  uniformity  and  cor 
rectness,  they  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the 
world.  I  would  assign  the  palm  of  merit  to 
the  Median  writing,  and  in  that  view  1  would 
infer  a  Median  artist,  but  the  Persian  transcript 
is  also  far  superior  to  any  engraving  that  is 
met  with  at  Persepolis  or  Hamadan,  and  the 
Babylonian  legends,  although  less  elaborately 
finished,  are  hardly  below  the  standard  of  the 
usual  tablets.  It  would  be  very  hazardous  to 
speculate  on  the  means  employed  to  engrave 
the  work  in  an  age  when  steel  is  supposed  to 
have  been  unknown,  but  I  cannot  avoid  notic- 
ing a  very  extraordinary  device  which  has 
been  employed  apparently  to  give  a  finish  and 
durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident  to 
myself,  and  to  those  who,  in  company  with 
myself,  scrutinized  the  execution  of  the  work, 
that  after  the  engraving  of  the  rock  had  been 
accomplished,  a  coating  of  siliceous  varnish 
had  been  laid  on  to  give  a  clearness  of  outline 
to  each  individual  letter,  and  to  protect  the 
surface  against  the  action  of  the  elements. 
This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hardness 
than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the 
trickling  of  w-ater  for  three-and-twenty  centu- 
ries, and  it  lies  in  flakes  upon  the  foot-ledge 
like  thin  layers  of  lava.  It  adheres  in  other 
portions  of  the  tablet  to  the  broken  surface, 
and  still  shows  villi  sufficient  distinctness  the 
forms  of  the  characters,  althov^h  the  rock 
beneath  is  entirely  honcy-rombcd  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fis- 
sures, caused  by  the  outbursting  of  natural 
springs,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tablet, 
where  I  suspect  artificial  mutilation,  that  the 
varnish  has  entirely  disappeared." 

Rawlinson  notices  several  inscriptions  by 
Cyrus,  the  predecessor,  and  Xerxes,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Darius.  But  he  remarks: — "To 
this  monarch,  insatiable  in  his  thirst  of  con- 
quest, magnificent  in  his  tastes,  and  possessed 
of  an  unlimited  power,  we  are  indebted  for  all 
that  is  most  valuable  in  the  Palfeography  of 
Persia.  Imbued,  as  it  appears,  with  an  ardent 
passion  for  monumental  fame,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  inscribe  the  palaces  of  his  foundation 
at  Persepolis  with  a  legend  commemorative  of 
their  erection,  or  with   prayers  invoking  the 


I  guardianship  of  Ormazd  and  his  angels,  but 
I  lie  lavished  an  elaborate  workmanship  on  his- 
toric and  geographic  records  in  various  quar- 
ters of  his  empire,  which  evince  considerable 
:  political  forethought,  an  earnest  regard  for 
truth,  and  an  ambition  to  transmit  the  glories 
of  his  reign  to  future  generations.  At  Perse- 
I  polls,  in  the  high  place  of  Persian  power,  he 
aspired  to  stimulate  the  ambition  of  his  coun- 
trymen,-and  to  secure  their  future  dominancy 
in  Asia,  by  ostentatiously  displaying  to  them 
their  superiority  over  the  feudatory  provinces 
of  the  empire  ;  while  upon  the  sacred  rock  of 
Baghistan  he  addressed  himself  in  the  style 
of  an  historian,  to  collect  the  genealogical  tra- 
ditions of  his  race,  to  describe  the  extent  and 
power  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  relate,  with  a 
perspicuous  brevity  worthy  of  imitation,  llio 
leading  incidents  of  his  reign.  We  are  hardly 
prepared,  indeed,  in  the  narrative  of  an  East- 
ern despot,  to  meet  with  the  dignified  simpli- 
city, the  truthfulness  and  self-denial,  which 
characterize  this  curious  record.  His  grave 
relation  of  the  means  by  which,  under  the  care 
and  favour  of  a  beneficent  Providence,  the 
crown  of  Persia  first  fell  into  his  hands,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  subsequently  estab- 
lished his  authority,  by  the  successive  over- 
throw of  the  rebels  who  opposed  him,  contrasts 
most  strongly,  but  most  favourably,  with  the 
usual  emptiness  of  oriental  hyperbole.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  inscriptions  at  Persepolis  and 
Behistun,  we  have  another  record  of  the  roy- 
alty of  Darius,  at  Hamadan;  and  the  exten- 
sive tablets  at  Nakhsh-i-Rustam,  which  have 
been  lately  copied,  contain  further  particulars 
of  his  descent  and  territorial  acquisitions,  to- 
gether with  a  last  solemn  address  to  the  na- 
tionality of  his  countrymen,  inscribed  by  way 
of  epitaph  on  his  rock-hewn  sepulchre," 

Recent  accounts  state  : — "  That  Rawlinson 
is  now  engaged  upon  the  inscriptions  on  the 
magnificent  monuments  dug  up  at  Nimrijd, 
[the  supposed  ruins  of  Babylon,]  by  Layard, 
on  which  he  has  discovered  the  ntimes  of  se- 
veral monarchs  of  the  great  Assyrian  dynas- 
ty, of  whom  the  histories  now  extant  present 
no  notices  beyond  their  names.  Willi  these 
inscriptions  there  have  been  discovered  bass- 
reliefs  exhibiting  the  elephant,  lion,  rhinoce- 
ros, camel,  bull,  baboon,  and  monkey  ;  froin 
which  he  infers  that  they  will  be  found  to 
record  some  Indian  conquest.  Still  later  re- 
searches tend  to  connect  the  civilization  of  the 
Tigris  with  that  of  the  Nile,  by  the  discovery 
of  sphinxes,  scarabai,  cartouches,  and  other 
emblems  peculiar  to  Egypt.  He  promises  a 
chapter  on  the  languages  and  characters  of 
these  Assyrian  monuments."  A  chapter  which 
will  be  looked  for  with  great  interest. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Layard  has 
arri\cd  in  England,  and,  among  other  relics, 
has  brought  with  him,  it  is  slated  : — "  About 
twenty  little  carvings  in  ivory,  which  were 
discovered  lying  on  some  of  the  bass-reliefs 
("disinterred  at  Nineveh].  They  are  on  a 
small  scale — about  4  inches  by  2i  ;  the  great- 
er pm-lion  of  Ihem  resembling  strictly  Egyp- 
tian types  rather  than  Assyrian.  They  have 
been  added  to  the  national  treasures  in  tho 
British  Museum." 
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The  Passes  of  the  Alps. 

CConcluded  from  page  S36.J 

Previous  to  1813  six   million   one   hundred 
Jlioiisand  francs,  equal  to  one  million  one  hun 


advantages,  however,  were  soon  perceived  where  you  entered  from  the  valley  of  the 
which  sprung  from  ihe  formation  of  the  routes' Rhone,  and  running  up  blunt  a  little  beyond 
of  the  Tende,  the  Genevre,  the  Cenis,  and  the  the  Baths  of  Leuk,  against  one  of  the  loftiest 
Siniplon  ;  and,  following  the  splendid  example  perpendicular  barriers  of  rock  in  all  the  Alpine 
which    Napoleon  set  them,  the   slates   which  recesses.     It    was    tiierefore   not    possible    to 

__^  ^ __^  ^..  „..., have  the  Alps   for  their   frontier   have  subse- ■  imagine  where  we  should  emerge,  and  not  be- 

drcd  and  fortv-fou^  tliousand  dollars  had  been  i '^"^"''y  '"•^fied,  and  are  slill  forming,  admi-ling  able  to  understand  clearly  the  dialect  of 
expended  in  the  construction  of  t'his'road,  and  I '■^'^'^ '^"'■'■'^Se  roads  across  passes  Ibrmerly  jour  guide,  we  began  to  think  that  he  did  not 
it  was  then  estimated  that  it  would  require  an  i '^°"?"^''''^''  impracticable."  himself  know  the   way."     "It   is  a  scene  as 

expenditure  of  about  half  as  much  more  to  ,  .  J®""!;'^  anolher  of  the  Alpme  passes,  to|suigular  as  it  is  sublime.  You  march  up  to- 
render  it  entirely  complete.  'I'he  road  over  I  ^^  '  ''"^ ''^'^'^'^'''^  patience  be  not  already  [wards  the  base  of  the  mountain;  you  look 
Mont  Cenis  cost  nearly  twice  as  much'  as  that  j  exhausted,  we  wish  to  invite  his  attention,     it  i  above  you,  around  you,— but  there  is  no  way 


over  the  Siniplon 

We  have  said  nothing  of  the  scenery  along 
these  grand  highways  over  the  mountains. 
Descriptions  of  this  can  be  best  read  in  books 
of  travel;  and  our  limits  will  not  allow  of  tran- 
scribing them  here.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  scenery  along  these  roads  is  j 
grand  and  imposing  in  the  highest  degree, 
abounding  in  that  wild  and  awful  sublimity  I 
which  is  presented  by  deep  mountain  gorges, 
and  high,  overhanging  precipices,  with  lolly 
peaks  aboVe,  and  snow-capped  summits  in  the 
distance  stretching  far  away  toward  the 
skies. 

Two  other  Alpine  roads  similar  to  those 
above  described  were  constructed  by  order  of 
Napoleon, — one  over  Mont  Genevre,  the  other 
over  the  Tende.  The  vast  extent  of  the  pub- 
lic improvements  projected  and  carried  on  by 
Napoleon,  is  certainly  a  relieving  feature  in 
the  blood-stained  career  of  that  remarkable 
man.  During  the  first  13  years  after  he  as- 
cended the  consular  thtone,  more  than  1000 
millions  of  francs,  or  188  millions  of  dollars  j 


s  the  pass  of  the  Gcmmi,  a  mountain  between  J  you  are  utterly  at  a  loss.  You  still  advance 
the  Vallais  and  the  Canton  of  Berne.  The  j  to  within  3  or  4  lijet  of  the  smooth  perpendi- 
route  over  it  is  but  a  mule  road,  and  yet  thejcular  rock,  and  still  there  is  no  outlet.  Is 
construction  of  it  must   have   been  a  work  of  there  any  cave  or  subterranean   passage,  or 


were  expended  on  public  works,  most  of  which 
might  with  propriety  be  called  public  improve- 
ments. Of  this  enormous  sum  more  than  one 
half  (548,000,000  francs)  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  canals, 
in  the  improvement  of  harbours,  and  in  the 
draining  of  marshes. 

One  great  object  with  Bonaparte,  however, 
— and  perhaps  the  principal  one, — in  construct- 
ing the  great  roads  over  the  Alps,  was  that  he 
might  retain  with  less  difficulty  his  conquests 
beyond  those  mountains,  both  by  rendering 
more  easy  the  march  of  his  armies  into  his 
newly  acquired  territories,  and  by  increasing 
the  means  of  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
between  the  counlries  separated  by  the  Alps. 
He  well  knew  that 


"  There  are  no  longer  any  Pyrenees,"  said 
Louis  XIV.,  when  the  family  compact  was 
concluded,  and  his  grandson  was  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Spain.  "  But  with  greater  reason," 
remarks  Alison,  "  Napoleon  might  say  after 
the  roads  over  the  Simplon  and  Mont  Cenis 
were  formed,  'There  are  no  longer  any 
Alps.'  "  "  Before  the  period  of  Napoleon's 
power,"  observes  another  writer,  "  it  was  the 
narrow  policy  of  the  European  States  to 
leive  every  barrier  as  nature  made  it,  and 
thus  to  restain  free  intercourse  between  the 
nations  which  it  divided  :  this  tended  to  the 
encouragement  of  polilical  prejudices,  and  the 
withholding  of  polilical  and  commercial  bene- 
fits  between   one  nation  and  another.     The 


great  labour  and  difficulty.  On  the  southern 
side,  the  moimtain  is  in  many  places  almost 
perpendicular,  and  yet  up  this  sleep  ascent,  a 
zigzag  road  9  feet  broad,  has  been  formed, 
much  of  it  cut  in  the  face  of  precipitous  rocks. 
More  than  a  league  has  been  blown  up  with 
gunpowder,  and  in  some  parts,  for  a  consider- 
able space,  the  road  is  a  hollow  way  open  on- 
ly at  one  side,  the  rock  above  projecting  over 
of  about  the  same  broadlh  as  that  below.  The 
work  was  begun  in  1736,  and  finished  in 
1741,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Vallais  and 
the  Canton  of  Berne.  Owing  to  the  steepness 
of  the  mountain,  the  road  is  entirely  invisible 
from  below.  These  particulars  are  given  by 
Co.xe  who  travelled  this  route  in  1785.  The 
road  appears  dangerous  to  those  who  are  un- 
accustomed to  mountainous  regions,  or  whose 
heads  are  apt  to  turn  giddy.  And  yet  the 
traveller's  mule  "  treads  with  the  utmost  tm- 
concern,"  says  G.  B.  fJhcever,  "  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  outjutting  crags,  with  her  head 
and  neck  projecling  over  inlo  the  gulf,  which 
is  so  deep,  and  so  sheer  a  perpendicular,  thai 
in  some  places  a  plumb  line  might  be  thrown 
into  the  valley  below,  near  1600  feet,  almost 
without  touching  the  rock."  The  same  writer 
tells  us  that  tliis  pass  of  Ihe  Gemmi  is,  "  in 
many  respects,  the  grandest  and  most  extra- 
ordinary pass  in  all  Switzerland."  "  No  lan- 
guage," he  continues,  "can  describe  the  sub- 
lime impression  of  its  frowning  circular  ridges, 
its  rocky  diademic  spheroids,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  sweeping  up,  one  after  another  into  the 
skies.  The  whole  valley  is  surrounded  by 
ranges  of  regal  crags,  but  the  moiinlain  of  ihe 
Gemmi,  apparently  absolutely  inaccessible,  is 
the  last  point  to  which  you  would  turn  for  an 
outlet.  A  side  gorge  that  sweeps  up  to  the 
glaciers  and  snowy  pyramids  flashing  upon 
you  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  ihe  roule  which 
you  suppose  your  guide  is  going  to  take,  and 
visions  of  pedestrians  perilously  scaling  icy 
precipice,?,  or  struggling  up  to  the  middle 
through  ridges  of  snow,  begin  to  surround  you, 
as  the  prospects  of  your  own  experience  in 
this  day's  expedition.  So  convinced  was  I 
that  the  path  mvst  go  out  in  that  direction,  thai 
[  took  a  short  cut,  which  1  conceived  would 
bring  me  again  into  the  mule  path  at  a  point 
under  the  glaciers  ;  but  after  scaling  precipices 
and  getting  lost  in  a  wood  of  firs  in  the  val- 
ley, I  was  glad  to  rejoin  my  friends  with  the 
guide,  and  to  clamber  on  in  pure  ignorance 
and  wonder.  The  valley  is  what  is  called  a 
perfect  cul-de-sac,  having  no  opening  except 


are  you  to  be  hoisted,  mules  and  all,  by  some 
invisible  machinery  over  the  crags?  Thus 
musing,  your  guide  suddenly  turns  to  Ihe  left, 
and  begins  a  zigzag  ascent,  where  you  never 
dreamed  it  was  possible,  over  a  steep  slope  of 
crumbling  rocky  fragments,  that  are  constant- 
ly falling  from  above, — by  which  at  length 
you  reach  a  ridgy  winding  shelf  or  wrinkle  on 
Ihe  face  of  the  mountain,  not  visible  from  be- 
low." 

"  Now  what  a  striking  symbol  is  this,"  re- 
marks this  ingenious  writer,  "  of  things  that 
sometimes  take  place  in  our  spiritual  pilgrim- 
age. We  are  oi'len  brought  to  a  stand,  hedg- 
ed up  and  hemmed  in  by  the  providence  of 
God,  so  that  there  seems  no  way  out.  A  man 
is  sometimes  thrown  into  difficulties,  in  which 
he  sits  down  beginning  to  despair,  and  says  to 
hinisell",  '  Well,  this  tune  it  is  all  over  with 
me.'  "  He  seems  to  be  shut  in  on  every  side, 
and  knows  not  what  course  to  take.  He  fears 
that  he  has  missed  his  way,  begins  to  think 
that  he  cannot  understand  the  language  of  his 
Guide,  and  is  at  limes  almost  ready  to  loose 
his  confidence  in  him.  But  let  him  follow 
him  closely,  like  an  ignorant  little  child,  in  all 
simplicity,  by  no  means  venturing  to  take  a 
course  of  his  own  invention  ;  and  "  then  when 
God  has  driven  him  from  all  self-confidence 
and  self- resource,  a  door  opens  in  the  wall  and 
he  rises  up  and  walks  at  liberty,  praising 
God." 

Two  other  similies  are  drawn  by  the  author 
from  his  experience,  in  the  passage  of  this 
mountain.  One  of  these,  with  some  altera- 
tions in  the  language  and  sentiment,  may  form 
a  suitable  conclusion  to  this  article.  It  is 
many  times  the  case  that  when  an  individua 
has  had  tlie  path  of  duty  tnanifeslcd  to  him 
he  says  within  himself,  "  This  cannot  be  ihe 
path  of  duty  ;  the  mountain  is  too  high  and 
sleep,  too  inaccessible  ;  there  is  no  possibility 
of  scaling  it.  The  way  which  Ihe  Holy  Spi- 
rit points  out  to  me  is  too  difficult  a  one,  it  is 
indeed  impracticable:  the  path  mvsl  go  in  this 
other  direction;  1  am  svre  it  must."  Alas, 
poor  pilgrim  !  let  him  try  it  if  he  will  ;  let  him 
leave  the  Guide  whose  dialect  he  thinks  he 
cannot  understand,  though  conscience  all  the 
while  understands  it,  and  he  will  soon  get  lost 
amidst  woods  and  precipices ;  and  well  for 
him  will  it  be,  if  he  does  not  fall  over  some 
fearful  crag,  or  wander  so  far  and  so  irretrievt 
ably,  that  no  longer  the  voice  of  his  Guide 
can  be  heard,  and  he  stumble  upon  the  dark 
mountains,  until  he  be  lost  in  the  congregation 
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of  ihe  dend.  Let  him  remember  By-Puth 
Meadow,  and  (liant  Despair's  Castle,  and 
come  back,  yea,  liaste  back,  if  he  is  going 
where  liis  Guide  goes  not  before  him.  Lei 
him  seek  the  King's  highway,  and  tliere  keep 
close  lo  his  Guide  ;  then  he  will  find  that  the 
mountain  is  accessible;  and  thus  he  will  learn 
that  in  his  pilgrimage  towards  the  Celestial 
City,  he  must  sometimes  be  content  to  walk  by 
faith  and  not  by  sight. 

LLN. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  M.  S.,  Jr. 
A  BWeet  bird's  warble  hushed  in  the  green  wood 

Where  it  once  gave  Spring's  cheerliest  melody  ; 
A  sweet  flower  fallen,  and  with  their  tears  bedewed 

Who  had  long  loved  its  sun  lit  hues  to  see ; 

A  fountain  checked  amid  its  crystal  glee  ; 
A  star  gone  out,  that  gladdened  the  whole  heaven  : 

These  are  fair  types,  albeit  faint,  sweet  one. 
Of  the  near  ties  thine  early  death  hath  riven. 

Yet,  grief  hath  smiles;  for  soon,  life's  winter  done, 
That  song  may  greet  our  ears,  that  bloom  our  eyes. 

That  sparkling  fount  may  make  its  joy  our  own. 
Within  the  gates  of  long  lost  Paradise, — 

Newfound  through  faith. — Friend, — sister,— daugh- 
ter, — thou 
Wast  named  but  yesterday, — what  shall  wc  call  thee 


M. 


Tlioaghts,  Suggestive  of  Thought. 

The  title  prefixed  to  the  subjoined  extracts, 
has  been  adopted,  as  descriptive  of  the  effect 
produced  on  the  reading  of  them.  To  teach- 
ers, mothers,  indeed  every  one  having  lo  do 
with  training  the  youthful  mind,  theylnay  be 
recommended  as  worthy  of  their  closest  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  they  must  he  ad- 
mired for  the  sprightliness,  ease,  and  graceful 
simplicity  of  their  style. 

"  There  is  no  natural  incompalibility  be- 
tween ideas  of  beauty  and  utility  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  closely  and  divinely  allied.  It 
is  education  not  neglected  in  this  land  of  good 
schools,  but  inade  too  anxiously  practical,  that 
has  raised  a  quarrel  between  them.  What 
farmer  thinks  of  having  his  boys  taught  draw- 
ing, for  instance,  except  it  may  be,  u  liltle  ge- 
ometry or  mapping  ?  Many  a  lad,  who  mani- 
fested a  natural  inclination  for  it,  has  been 
forbidden  to  use  his  pencil,  lest  he  should  be- 
come too  fond  of  it,  and  be  unfitted  for  less 
attractive  pursuiis;  as  if  it  were  more  to  be 
distrusted  than  othej  recreations  of  a  less  re- 
fined character. 

"The  loss  of  lime,  too,  in  acquiring  a  com- 
mon degree  of  inanual  dexierity  in  the  art,  is 
much  insisted  on  ;  since  drawings,  even  of 
merit,  do  not  sell. 

"  Certainly  much  lime  is  wasted  in  child- 
hood  and  youth,  wasted  in  weariness  and  dis- 
gust from  Ihe  tedious  sameness  and  fruitless 
confinement  of  school,  which  might  without 
prejudice  lo  grammar  and  malliematics,  be 
spent  in  lessons  which  have  no  immediaic  and 
neceissary  connexion  with  the  making  of  mo- 
ney, but  which  educate  the  eye,  enlarge  Ihe 
heart,  aid  the  development  of  thought,  and 
secure  unfailing  sources  of  happiness  through 


life.  Botany,  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  study  of  nature,  has  been  re- 
garded, though  less  of  late  than  formerly,  as 
an  effeminate  and  trifling  pursuit. 

"  Why  also  should  not  some  little  attention 
be  paid  to  natural  history,  as  well  as  geogra- 
phy, in  our  common  schools  ?  To  be  sure, 
geography  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  list 
of  the  required  branches  ;  that  the  visible 
horizon  .is  not  the  limit  of  the  world  is  a  start- 
ling piece  of  news  to  a  child,  and  should  be 
followed  up,  while  his  curiosity  is  awake,  by 
interesting  information  suited  to  his  young 
faculty  of  comprehension.  At  the  same  time, 
his  youthful  and  active  perceptive  powers  are 
busily  employed  upon  things  immediately  about 
hiin  ;  and  why  not  aid  him  to  form  distinct 
ideas  from  his  lively  impressions,  and  to  know 
something  of  the  nature  of  things  with  which 
he  must  be  conversant  through  life  ?  Here 
the  old  objection,  lack  of  lime,  comes  up. 
Since  boys  in  general  leave  school  at  fourteen, 
— too  young,  but  so  it  must  be, — only  one  or 
two  branches,  it  seems,  in  addition  to  tiie  in- 
dispensable accomplishments  of  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  can  be  allowed.  "  Better 
one  thing  perfect,  say  the  committee-men,  who 
have  never  been  teachers,  than  a  smattering 
of  many.  But  is  there  more  than  one  boy  in 
twenty,  who,  when  he  has  made  his  escape 
from  school,  after  a  seven  years'  thumbing  of 
a  dry  and  scanty  manual  of  geography, 
remember  the  statistics,  or  the  long  strings  of 
names  of  towns  strung  upon  rivers,  or  paral 
lels  of  latitude,  which  he  could  once  rattle  off 
in  triumph,  while  his  less  studious  comrades 
underwent  flagellation  or  loss  of  rank  for  miss- 
ing or  misplacing  some  on  the  list?  Suppos- 
ing that  he  remembers  them,  like  the  names 
of  the  months  or  his  own  age,  till  months  and 
days  are  no  more  for  him,  of  what  practical 
use  are  the  statistics,  constantly  changing,  and 
the  thousands  of  names  he  may  never  once 
hear  or  see  again  ?  The  general  ideas  he  has 
acquired  are  invaluable;  if  the  process  by 
which  ho  got  them  have  not  quenched,  instead 
of  inspiring,  an  interest  in  the  subject,  they 
serve  as  a  nucleus  for  further  knowledge, 
which  any  intelligent  person  can  gather  from 
a  thousand  sources  in  this  land  of  books  and 
lectures.  He  will  have  but  a  smattering  after 
all  ;  but  we  like  the  word  ;  in  some  sense,  all 
are  smattcrers,  and  the  greatest  philosopher  of 
the  age  is  less  likely  to  boast  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  in  any  science  than  the  best  boy  in 
a  town  school. 

"  Universal  knowledge,  be  it  ever  so  shal- 
low, only  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  prefer- 
able to  blank  staring  ignorance  on  all  points 
but  one.  A  boy's  mind  is  not  a  more  memo- 
ry, a  vessel  to  hold  such  overflowings  from  the 
full  fountain  of  knowledge  as  may  be  allowed 
to  dribble  into  it  drop  by  drop, — leaky,  and 
therefore  never  lo  be  filled  fiill.  It  is  a  spirit- 
ual body,  craving  the  aliment  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  generous  food,  assimilating  the  various 
substances  it  imbibes  to  its  own  constitution, 
and  growing  wiih  what  it  feeds  on.  Every 
body  knows  how  variety  spurs  the  bodily  ap. 
petite,  and  Ihe  analogy  holds  good  with  spirit- 
ual hunger.  A  lad  who  will  gape  and  lounge 
for  hours  over  one  long,  unvaried  task,  will  in 


less  time  contrive  lo  master  many  short  les- 
sons in  as  many  different  books  ;  that  is,  if  his 
recitation  be  not  looked  forward  to  with  dread 
as  a  stern  demand  on  mere  verbal  memory. 
What  he  remembers  indistinctly  will  be  the 
outer  edge  of  the  luminous  point  beginning  to 
enlighten  the  chaos  of  unformed  ideas,  to  grow 
brighter  and  clearer  as  he  advances.  Only  a 
formal  and  unskilful  pedagogue  will  discour- 
age his  first  efforts  by  blows  or  frowns  at  his 
want  of  appropriate  words  in  which  to  clothe 
the  half-formed  notion  he  has  seized,  or  by 
sarcasms  at  his  inability  to  grasp  the  whole  at 
once.  Power  comes  soon,  by  the  voluntary 
and  uncramped  use  of  the  faculties  ;  an  aston- 
ishing increase  of  vigour  often  suddenly  mani- 
fests itself  under  ihe  spur  of  a  new  hope,  a  new 
ambition  ;  and  the  quickening  impulse  is  not 
lost,  though  it  may  appear  to  be  so  from  its 
not  continuing  in  one  particular  direction  for- 
ever. The  greater  the  variety  of  subjects  on 
which  a  child's  mind  can  be  induced  to  act 
voluntarily,  the  better. 

"  We  speak  advisedly,  from  yeats  of  labo- 
rious   experience.      Honestly,    however,     we 
allow  that  the   great   army  of  school-masters 
would  shake  their  grave  heads  at  our  maxim. 
They   deprecate  that   butterfly   activity  which 
Ihe  wills  of  volatile  children  display,  now  set- 
tling on  this,  and  anon  on  that  object,  without 
gathering   much   honey  to   lay  up  for  lime  of 
need.     But  let  them  be  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  sudden  and  often  transient  glows 
of  interest,  indulge  and  encourage  them  to  the    . 
utmost  while  they  last,  and  have  patience  w  hen    i 
they  capriciously  change, — it  is  a  great   deal    | 
of  trouble,  to  be  sure,  and  involves  some  sac-    ; 
rifice  of  formal   routine  and  old-fashioned  no-    ! 
lions, — but    they    will    at    last   command   the    I 
secret  springs  of  excitement,  and  touch  them     I 
to  fine  issues.     Mere  external  force  cannot  so    | 
overcome  the  vis  inertite  of  mind,  and  give  it    i 
an  impulse  to  a  perpetual    and    life-long   pro- 
gress.    The  mass  acted  on  from  without,  will 
move  no  longer  than  the  compelling  power  is 
exerted  upon    it  ;  the  unwilling  plodder  is  apt 
to  remain  stationary  at  the  last  point  he  reach- 
ed, if,  indeed,  he  does  not  lose  ground. 

"  Yes,  this  humbly  practical  course  ofsludyi 
this  strictly  utilitarian  education,  allowing  only     i 
those  things  to  be   planted  in  the  mind,  in  its     { 
seed-time,  which  are  of  immediate  and  direct     | 
use,  savours  of  the  early  Yankee  settler's  hus- 
bandry. 

"  Corn  and  potatoes  do  not  need  so  much 
hoeing  and  hilling  as  to  leave  no  time  to  drop 
an  acorn  here,  and  set  out  a  pear-tree  there; 
yonder  dry  rock  might  be  profitably,  as  welf  ! 
as  gracefully,  covered  with  a  grape-vine, 
while,  with  a  little  trouble,  pinks  and  roses 
might  perennially  spread  their  perfume  in 
every  spare  corner,  in  the  place  of  poisonous 
ihorn-apple  and  prickly  nettles.  Afier  all,— 
wc  say  it  with  a  grieved  spirit, — cultivation^  ■ 
as  it  is  often  managed,  is  not  all  it  boasts  itself 
to  be.  Much  more  ought  to  be  expected  from 
it. 

"  When  we  compare  the  ric])ly  and  variously 
beautifiil  wild-wood  with  a  potato  field  which 
has  been  taken  from  it,  we  are  almost  ready 
to  feel  that  what  has  been  planted  and  pro- 
duced, in  the  process  of  tillage,  is  less  valua. 
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ble  and  noble  than  what  lias  been  discouraged 
and  kept  down  by  it.  The  plough  and  har- 
row of  the  old  school  discipline  have  been  the 
means  of  killing  and  burying  deep  many  a 
promising  shoot  of  genius  and  talent.  Many 
great  geniuses  have  been  eminent  in  spite  ol" 
education,  raiher  than  by  means  of  it. 

"  The  difference  between  man  and  man 
made  by  mere  book  learning,  however,  is  more 
sup/eificial  than  we  literary  people  in  our  vain- 
glory are  apt  to  imagine.  Neither  taste  nor 
talent  was  ever  inspired  by  it  ;  where  these 
did  not  previously  exist,  they  were  never  call- 
ed out,  or  so  many  wise  dunces  would  not 
weary  the  world  with  their  second-hand  wis- 
dom. 

"True  mother  wit,  even  in  its  ignorance  is 
never  trite.  Perhaps  it  loses  as  much  in  ori- 
ginality and  force,  as  it  gains  in  refinement 
and  polish,  by  being  school-taught.  The 
more  we  search  the  byways  and  hidden  dells 
of  the  social  world,  the  more  of  native  beauty 
we  discover, — more  interesting,  though  less 
showy,  than  the  ariificial  display  in  the  gar- 
den. 

"  To  change  the  figure,  many  a  bright 
lamp  burns  to  waste  under  the  extinguishing 
bushel  of  poverty  or  a  laborious  occupation, 
while  farthing  candles — we  hope  our  renders 
will  not  think  the  allusion  appropriate  to  our- 
selves— send  thin  flickering  beams  afar  from 
an  undeserved  elevation  on  a  candlestick. 

"  In  our  practical  and  money-loving  com- 
mimily,  however,  the  ctdture  of  a  pure  and 
elegant  taste,  and  the  development  of  the  in- 
nate sense  of  the  beautiful,  is  a  greater  benefit 
than  can  be  gained  by  urging  economical  con- 
siderations and  pecuniary  advantages  upon 
minds  sufficiently  awake  and  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  gain,  and  needing  no  spur  but  that  of 
self-interest,  yet,  who  although  they  regard 
matters  of  taste  and  poetry  as  more  parlicu- 
laily  the  concern  of  people  of  leisure,  are  not 
without  some  intelligent  appreciation  of  grace 
and  beauty  when  these  come  in  their  way, 
and  do  not  object  to  a  flower  or  two,  by  the 
side  of  their  dusty  path." 


Eiiiiure  Hardness  as  Good  Soldiers. 

For  unto  you  it  is  given  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to 
suffier  for  his  sake.  Nothing  can  confer  the 
capacity  rightly  to  suflfer  in  the  behalf  of  the 
Redeemer  and  his  cause,  any  more  than  to 
exercise  true  faith  in  him,  but  the  Lord  alone. 
In  that  mind  which  is  qualified  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  suffering,  the  anchor  of  faith  and 
hope  is  known  to  enable  it  to  endure  with  pa- 
tience and  meekness,  and  true  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will,  whatever  may  be  permitted  to 
assail.  One  of  the  Christian  traits  obvious  in 
the  persecuted  founders  of  this  Society,  was 
their  steadfast  endurance  under  revilings,  pro- 
vocations, and  cruelties  of  various  kinds. 
None  of  these  things  appeared  to  move  them 
from  a  faithful  perseverance  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  not  only  must  those  afflictions  have 
contributed  to  their  own  advantage,  but  often 
to  disarm  and  confound  their  adversaries,  as 
well  as  to  advance  the  cause  of  their  Saviour. 


A  person  of  observation  and  sagacity  re- 
marked on  one  occasion,  that  they  could  not 
do  George  Fox  a  greater  kindness  than  to  shut 
him  up  in  prison.  But  had  George  Fox  given 
way  to  the  feelings  and  reasoning  of  the  natu- 
ral mind,  he  might  have  concluded  that  it  was 
time  worse  than  lost — in  which  his  own  con- 
slitutinn  was  breaking  df>wn,  his  gift  as  a 
ininisier  unoccupied  at  least  among  the  people 
at  large,  and  furnishing  his  enemies  with  the 
opportunity  to  vaunt  over  him.  He  and  his 
fellow  labourers  had  little  indulgence  in  out- 
ward comforts,  or  the- love  of  ease,  but  they 
realized  the  truth  that  the  church  prospers  best 
under  suflering  ;  and  not  only  did  it  prosper 
then,  but  we  are  now  reaping  benefits  fioni 
their  sufferings'.  When  a  shade  was  brought 
over  their  earthly  prospects,  and  they  had  no 
refiige  or  source  of  consolation  but  in  the 
Lord,  we  may  readily  believe  their  hearts  were 
often  lifted  up  with  fervent  prayer,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  were  redeemed  from  the 
world,  they  experienced  a  closer  union  and 
communion  with  the  Father  of  mercies.  Their 
reliance  was  fixed  on  Christ  Jesus  as  their 
light,  their  life,  their  guide,  their  wisdom  and 
strength,  to  do  his  will  in  all  things.  In  this 
state  they  often  witnessed  the  Blessed  Head  of 
the  church  to  reign  "  before  his  ancients  glo- 
riously," in  the  assemblies  of  the  people. 

If  we  look  over  the  state  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, we  see  that  the  reverse  of  this  condition 
prevails  to  a  great  extent.  A  man  is  hired  to 
preach  and  pray  for  a  congregation;  the  care 
of  their  souls  is  entrusted  to  him.  His  hear- 
ers have  their  outward  concerns  to  attend  to, 
and  the  labour  and  the  crosses  which  religion 
imposes  interfere  with  their  engagements,  and 
money- making  business.  They  pay  him  for 
studying  out  such  branches  of  learning  as  he 
apprehends  to  bo  needful  in  his  vocaiion  ;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  hearers  appear  to  be 
satisfied  to  listen  to  his  exhortations,  conclud- 
ing perhaps,  if  they  conform  to  the  ceremonies, 
pay  the  parson,  and  believe  in  the  doctrines  of 
Chrisiianity,  they  are  safe. 

Friends  do  not  pay  for  their  ministry — but 
in  the  present  lukewarm  state  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  members,  there  is  danger  of 
falling  into  the  same  dependance  upon  those 
who  from  their  stations  are  expected  to  have 
the  concerns  of  the  church  chiefly  in  their 
hands.  Worldly  affairs — the  love  of  indul- 
gence—  the  fondness  for  accumulating  money 
— absorb  so  much  time  and  thought,  that  even 
in  their  religious  meetings,  many  can  hardly 
abstract  their  minds  from  outward  things,  so 
as  to  come  under  a  proper  exercise  for  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Divine  Being,  or  for  the  right  sup- 
port of  the  discipline.  Fervent  mental  pra)er 
and  that  labour  for  the  bread  of  life,  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  work  ofthe  soul's  salva- 
tion, seem  to  have  forsaken  many,  and  by 
this,  the  sincere,  faithful  part  of  a  meeting, 
have  a  double  portion  of  labour  thrown  upon 
them,  in  contending  with  the  apathy  of  others, 
as  well  as  their  own  besetments.  And  along 
with  this  lukewarmness,  has  not  the  disposi- 
tion to  heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having 
itching  ears  and  to  love  long  prayers,  crept 
into  some  parts  ofthe  Society  ? 

If  such  is  our  condition,  can  we  be  surpris- 


ed at  the  divisions  which  party  spirit,  support- 
ing sentiments  and  writings  not  in  unison  with 
ihe  faith  of  Friends,  has  produced  among  us. 
The  declension  Irom  primitive  zeal  has  opened 
the  door  for  such  opinions  to  make  I  heir  way 
among  us,  and  if  the  sufterings  thereby  induc- 
ed, arc  designed  by  the  Head  of  the  church  to 
chasten,  and  bring  us  back  to  that  state  of 
waiting  and  relying  upon  him,  which  our  fore- 
fathers practised,  that  his  life  and  power  may 
predominate  over  all,  and  a  renewed  ability  be 
received  to  worship  and  honour  hirn,  we  should 
be  carelul  not  to  wrest  ourselves  out  of  his 
hand,  to  obtain  relief  in  any  way  not  of  his 
appointing.  There  is  great  danger  in  becom- 
ing restless  under  suffering,  and  thinking  that 
by  some  eflbrt  of  our  own,  we  can  free  our- 
selves and  ihe  church  from  present  difnculties 
that  seem  to  press  upon  us,  but  let  us  remem- 
ber that  Christ  is  given  to  be  the  Leader  and 
Commander  of  his  people,  and  if  we  take  the 
cause  into  our  own  hands,  we  shall  only  find 
that  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  another 
trouble.  But  if  ue  allow  the  present  chasten- 
ing to  effect  its  purposes,  bearing  the  opera- 
tion of  his  refining  power  submissively,  in  Ir^ie 
faith  and  confidence  in  his  unRiiling  mercies,' 
wo  may  safely  rely  upon  it  that  He  will  open 
a  way  wdiere  there  now  appears  to  be  none, 
and  show  who  they  are  that  stand  for  his  cause 
and  testimony,  and  who  as  they  have  suffered 
will  be  permitted  to  reign  with  Him. 


A  Salntatlon  of  Love. 

Is  not  the  call  renewed  to  all, 

Repent,  return  and  live; 
That  God  for  the  dear  .Saviour's  sake, 

May  freely  all  forgive. 

I  have  felt  my  mind  for  some  time  deeply 
exercised  on  belialf  of  Friends  generally.  My 
love  and  my  concern  embraces  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  life,  in  one  travail  of  sfiirit,  that 
yearns  over  the  dear  youih  ;  sympathises  with 
the  middle  aged  ;  and  looks  up  with  filial  ten- 
derness to  those  who  have  long  borne  the  bur- 
den and  heat  of  the  day,  earnestly  desiring 
that  all  may  know  a  preparation  of  heart  to 
meet  God.  The  "youth  may  go  ;  the  middle 
aged  do  go  ;  and  the  old  must  go  the  way  of 
all  the  earth  :  and  the  language  of  my  spirit  is 
"  Be  ye  also  ready." 

The  call  has  gone  forth,  repeated  and  reite- 
rated, again  and  again,  to  ihe  whole  human 
family  ;  for  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  or  rather 
in  every  creature  under  heaven.  But  1  believe 
that  a  renewed  call,  is  at  present  mercifully 
extended  to  the  members  of  our  Religious  So- 
ciety ;  and  more  especially  to  such  as  have 
strayed  more  widely  than  others  from  the  right 
way  of  the  Lord,  to  '  repent,  return  and  live.' 

There  are  many  and  sorrowfid  causes  for 
the  deep  baptisms,  into  which  some  among  us 
are  plunged,  and  through  which,  it  is  probable 
all  our  members  ought  to  pass,  both  on  nc- 
coimt  of  themselves  and  of  their  brelhrfti.  It 
is  indeed  the  time  for  one  and  all  of  us,  to  go 
down  to  the  very  bottom  of  Jordan,  if  happily 
we  iTiay  be  enabled  to  bring  up  stones  of  me- 
morial from  those  deep  recesses  where  the  ark 
ofthe  Lord  our  God  rested,  when  in  the  day 
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of  his  power,  he  led  his  ransomed  children 
dry-shod  through  the  swellings  of  Jordan. 

Oh  I  that  Fi lends  everywhere  would  centre 
deep;  and  sink  down  to  the  root  of  life  in 
themselves;  and  dwell  there  in  the  Lord's 
fear,  with  their  minds  weightily  exercised  be- 
fore him,  that  the  things  of  Esau  may  be 
searched  out,  and  all  his  hidden  things  sought 
up.  And  that  Jerusalem  also  may  be  search- 
ed with  candles,  that  every  thing  which  is 
offensive  in  the  Divine  sight  may  be  purged 
out,  and  every  root  of  bitterness  may  be  dug 
up,  and  removed  from  us. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  testified  on  behalf  of  the 
Hebrew  church,  "  Yen,  in  the  way  of  thy 
judgments,  Oh  Lord,  have  we  waited  for  ihce." 
And  it  is  the  desire  of  my  heart,  that  we  may 
all  be  made  willing  to  wait  for  the  Lord  in  the 
way  of  his  judgments  now  :  and  that  we  may 
be  so  strengthened  with  might  by  the  Spirit  in 
our  inner  man,  to  endure  the  rod  and  to  hear 
him  that  hath  a|ipointed  it,  as  to  say  in  true 
submission.  Let  not  thy  eye  pity,  nor  thy  hand 
spare,  till  thou  bring  forth  judgment  unto 
Truth. 

I  am  encouraged  with  the  assurance,  that 
the  Lord  has  preserved  a  seed  to  serve  him, 
which  is  accounted  of  him  for  a  generation. 
This  remnant  is  at  all  times  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  Zion  ;  and  at  seasons  like  the  pre- 
sent, it  is  deeply  exercised  on  account  of  the 
mournful  state  of  things  amongst  us:  so  that 
it  may  be  truly  said,  "  For  the  divisions  of 
Reuben  there  are  great  thoughts  of  heart  ;" 
and  for  "the  controversy  of  Zion,"  there  are 
great  searchings  of  spirit.  The  church  is 
shaken  by  the  deep  searchings  of  the  Spirit, 
"  the  pillars  thfreof  tremble,"  the  posts  of  the 
door  are  moved  at  the  voice  o[  them  that  cry  ; 
'■  Yea,  the  stones  shall  cry  out  of  the  walls, 
and  the  beam  out  of  the  timber  shall  answer 
it,"  saying.  The  pure  love  of  God,  which  for- 
merly cemented  our  hearts  together  in  the 
covenant  of  light  and  life,  has  been  removed, 
and  "  the  untempered  mortar"  of  earthly  love 
substituted,  which  cannot  bind  us  and  build  us 
together  as  "  an  holy  temple  in  the  Lord  ;" 
nor  constitute  us  that  one  body  ir»  Christ  Je- 
sus, which  by  joints  and  bands  having  nour- 
ishment ministered,  and  knit  together,  in- 
creaseth  with  the  increase  of  God. 

Many  Friends  have  left  their  lirst  love,  they 
have  conformed  in  divers  things  to  the  world  ; 
they  have  increased  that  which  is  not  theirs  ; 
ihey  have  ladened  themselves  with  thick  clay, 
so  as  to  deface  the  inscription  "  Holiness  unto 
the  Lord,"  which  they  bore  so  conspicuously, 
when  in  the  kindness  of  their  youth,  and  in 
the  love  of  their  espousals,  they  went  after  the 
Lord  their  God  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world,  in  a  good  degree  of  that  innocency  and 
faithfulness  which  become  the  followers  of 
Christ. 

Ob  I  that  we  might  indeed  remember  in  this 
the  hourof  our  renewed  visitation,  from  whence 
we  are  fallen  ;  and  repent  and  do  our  first 
works;  even  those  works  which  Christ  by  his 
Spirit  wrought  in  us,  when  we  had  no  will  of 
our  own,  but  followed  hiin  the  Lord  of  Life 
and  of  Glory,  in  the  oliedience  of  faith  and  of 
love,  with  earnest  desires  to  be  conformed  in 
all  things  to  the  imago  of  the  dear  Son  of  God, 


our  Lord  and  Saviour,  who  was  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanciification, 
and  redemption  :  and  who  will  again  be  for  a 
crown  of  glory,  and  for  a  diadem  of  beauty, 
unto  the  residue  of  his  people,  when  he  shall 
have  brought  them  through  the  fire,  having 
refined  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  tried 
them  as  gold  is  tried,  saying,  "  It  is  my  peo- 
ple ;  and  they  shall  say,  The  Lord  is  my 
God." 

A.  B.  C. 


Thomas  Scatlergood  and  his  Tinifs. 


John  Adams,  (the  Friend  alluded  to  in  our 
last  number,)  of  the  Monthly  iVIeeting  of  Owst- 
wich,  in  Yorkshire,  was  born  about  1674, 
of  parents,  who  were  members  of  tbe  Society 
of  Friends.  He  was  carefully  educated,  and 
was  religiously  inclined  from  his  childhood. 
In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  received 
a  gift  in  the  ministry,  which  ho  exercised  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends,  and  to  the  edi- 
fication and  enlargement  of  the  cliurches.  He 
visited  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  some 
of  them  divers  limes. 

His  Friends  say,  in  a  testimony  to  his  me- 
mory, "  Ho  was  remarkably  innocent,  peace- 
able, meek,  and  humble;  which,  with  sundry 
other  virtues  and  qualifications,  gained  him  the 
esteem  both  of  Friends  and  neighbours.  In 
short  we  may  say,  he  was  a  preacher  of  righte- 
ousness, in  life  and  conversation,  as  well  as 
doctrine  ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  our  loss  is  his 
gain."  "  He  departed  this  life  at  his  own  ha- 
bitation in  VVelvvick,  the  21st  of  Sixth  month, 
1731." 

The  circumstances  given  by  John  Adams 
in  the  following  narrative,  occurred  about  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1712. 

"  I,  John  Adams,  having  drawings  in  my 
mind  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  visit  Holland, 
laboured  under  great  difiicullies  before  I  could 
give  up  thereto,  by  reasonings  in  my  mind, 
for  want  of  proper  qualifications  to  go  to  a 
people  of  strange  language.  After  some  time 
I  received  encouragement  by  a  vision  or  dream 
in  the  night  season,  in  substance  as  followelh. 

"  I  was  in  a  pleasant  and  delightful  place, 
where  I  was  filled  with  heavenly  enjoyment. 
In  a  little  time  1  beheld  a  bright  appearance 
approaching  me,  as  a  man,  but  exceedingly 
glorious  beyond  what  1  can  express.  The 
nearer  he  approached  me,  the  more  my  heart 
was  enlarged,  and  filled  with  love  to  Him,  and 
holy  admiration,  reverence  and  fear.  When 
he  came  nigh  to  me,  he  spoke,  saying,  '  Wilt 
thou  go  with  me  and  preach  the  Gospel  in 
Holland  V  1  answered,  '  I  think  myself  very 
unfit  to  undertake  so  great  a  work,  yet  if  it 
please  thee  to  accompany  me  with  thy  sweet 
comfortable  presence,  as  I  now  enjoy  it,  I  dare 
not  deny  thee.'  He  said,  '  Fear  not  !  thy  re- 
quest is  answered.'  Wliereupon  1  awoke  with 
this  evidence,  that  it  was  Jesus  Christ  who  had 
appeared  unto  me,  and  theref<?re  I  gave  up, 
and  made  ready  for  my  journey.  I  went  to 
Hull,  intending  directly  for  Amsterdam;  and 


■found  there  several  ships,  ready  for  sea,  bound 
to  the  aforesaid  place.  Upon  coming,  1  was 
seized  with  darkness  and  horror,  and  as  it 
were  death  itself,  so  that  I  could  not  go  on 
board  any  of  them,  seeing  no  way  to  escape 
destruction  if  I  went  in  them.  There  were 
some  ships  there  bound  ibr  London,  and  I  was 
more  easy  to  go  in  one  of  them,  than  in  any 
bound  for  Holland.  Though  [even]  that 
seemed  dim  and  alliicting,  yet  there  appeared 
a  small  glimmering  of  light.  The  first  night 
we  were  at  sea,  there  arose  a  storm,  which 
increased  so  that  the  waves  came  into,  and 
over  our  vessel,  beside  which,  about  midnight, 
another  ship  in  distress  came  a  foul  of  us, 
whereby  both  were  likely  to  sink  together. 
Four  men  were  cast  from  that  ship  to  ours 
and  so  were  saved.  Aficr  some  time  the 
aforesaid  ship  broke  down,  and  driving  athwart 
our  stern  sank,  and  all  on  board  perished. 
The  screams  of  the  people  were  dismal  and 
piercing  to  us.  I5y  the  good  providence  of 
God,  wo  got  safe  to  London,  when  I  met  my 
companion  Joseph  Richardson.  From  thence 
we  came  safe  to  Holland,  having  a  good  pas- 
sage. It  is  also  to  be  noted  as  a  singular  pro- 
vidence, that  the  aforesaid  ships,  which  had 
set  out  from  Hull,  directly  for  Holland,  were 
all  lost,  the  same  stormy  night.  There  were 
tea  in  number,  and  all  the  people  perished. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  Helvoetsluys,  we  travel- 
led thence  through  Holland  to  Frederickstadt, 
in  Germany,  where  that  night  I  had  the  follow- 
ing vision.  I  thought  I  was  standing  alone  in 
a  large  plain,  where  for  a  time  no  living  crea- 
ture appeared  ;  after  which  I  saw  some  appear- 
ance, but  at  a  great  distance,  approaching 
towards  me  gradually,  and  as  it  drew  nigh,  a 
living  sense  arose  as  a  warning  in  my  heart 
to  prepare,  for  it  was  the  Devil.  He  came 
and  stood,  as  I  suppose,  within  ten  yards  of 
me,  in  likeness  of  a  mighty  giant,  oi'  greater 
stature  than  any  I  had  ever  read  of.  His  rai- 
ment, was  black  and  shining,  his  eyes  dreadful, 
and  on  his  head,  as  it  were,  a  crown  of  mov- 
ing fire.  His  appearance  was  grim  and 
frightful,  but  I  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  him. 
-After  some  time  he  spoke,  '  So  John,  thou  hast 
got  here.' 

"  Why,  said  I  ?  '  Because  thou  art  led  by 
a  wrong  spirit,  and  fled  from  thy  reputation. 
Thy  business,  and  the  concerns,  which  thou 
hast  Icfi  behind  thee,  are  gone  to  wreck  ;  and 
thou  art  become  a  dismal  and  great  reproach 
in  the  coimtry  about.  Tlie  religious  people 
are  filled  with  mourning  and  sorrow  of  heart 
on  thy  account,  and  the  loose  sort  shake  their 
heads  at  thee,  saying,  This  is  he  that  pretend- 
ed to  inspiration.  Now  we  see  the  bottom  of 
him.'  I  said,  I  saw  the  bottom  of  him,  for  he 
was  a  deceiver.  I  was  aware  of  him  who  he 
was,  and  left  all  things  to  my  own,  and 
Friends'  satisfaction,  committing  them  all  to 
that  hand,  that  always  provided  for  me,  and 
is  slill  with  me. 

"  '  Oh,'  said  he,  '  thou  art  hard  of  belief, 
but  I  will  convince  thee  before  I  have  done, 
for  thou  readest  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  two 
or  three  witnesses  the  truth  shall  be  establish- 
ed.' '  I  grant  it,'  said  I,  '  provided  those  two 
or  three  are  credible,  but  if  thou  brings  two  or 
three  hundred  like  thyself,  they  are  not  worth 
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believing.'  Then  he  said,  '  The  reason  wiiy 
things  are  gone  in  such  confusion,  thy  wile, 
who  used  to  be  at  the  helm  in  thy  absence,  is 
dead.  This  is  not  the  first  time  thou  hast 
been  deceived  in  such  hi<e  undertakings,  but 
the  Lord  being  long-suflering,  brougiit  not  this 
jiJdgmenl  upon  thee  until  now.'  Being  silent 
awhile,  1  saw  at  a  distance  something  sliding 
along  the  ground,  and  when  it  came  nigh  it 
appeared  like  a  coiHn,  and  settled  between  him 
and  me,  with  the  head  towards  mo.  The  lid 
thereof  slid  back  of  its  own  accord,  so  that  I 
saw  the  appearance  as  if  it  had  been  really 
and  perfectly  my  wife's  corpse.  A  caution 
arose  in  my  mind,  'Touch  not  the  dead,  nei- 
ther believe  the  living.'  Then  I  said  to  the 
enemy,  '  This  is  only  like  the  second  part  of 
the  same  tune.  Pray  who  is  tlie  Master  of 
the  magicians  in  Egypt  ?  was  it  not  thyself? 
I  suppose  thou  art  not  less  cunning  now,  there- 
fore 1  believe  no  more  than  before.'  After 
some  time  I  saw  an  appearance  like  a  man 
drawing  near  towards  ine,  exactly  resembling 
a  neighbour  of  mine,  who  had  formerly  lived 
with  me  as  a  servant,  and  had  been  faithful. 
Not  regarding  the  caution  given,  '  not  to  touch 
the  dead,  neither  believe  the  living,'  f  said  in 
my  Iieart,  there  is  my  neighbour  Thomas, 
who,  coming  directly  from  home,  I  believe 
will  tell  the  truth.  When  he  came  nigh,  I 
said, '  Thomas,  how  dost  thou  do  ;  and  liow 
do  my  wife,  and  relations  and  our  concerns  at 
home  do  V  He  answered  with  much  seeming 
gravity,  solemnly  confirming  what  the  enemy 
before  had  said;  with  much  eagerness  desir- 
ing me  for  the  Lord's  sake,  my  own  soul's 
sake  and  reputation,  to  return  home.  He  said 
he  had  to  believe  that  if  I  returned  speedily,  I 
might  with  what  assistance  lie,  with  others, 
would  give  me,  retrieve  my  credit  and  bring 
things  to  a  degree  of  respectable  ordiT  before 
I  died.  '  But,'  said  he,  '  if  thou  dost  not  com- 
ply with  my  advice  and  the  foregoing  testi- 
mony, there  is  nothing  for  thee  but  hell  and 
damnntion.'  Whereupon  I  awoke  under  a 
sense  of  sorrow  and  affliction  ;  afflicting  my 
companion  with  my  uneasiness,  and  in  this 
distress  of  mind  prepared  to  return  home.  In 
the  meantime  a  messenger  came  to  the  door 
with  a  letter  for  my  companion,  which  Pstay- 
ed  to  hear  read.  In  the  conclusion  of  it,  it 
gave  an  account  of  the  welfare  of  my  wife  and 
family  and  affairs  at  home,  thereby  I  was  sen- 
sibly relieved  in  iny  mind  from  Satan's  trans- 
formations which  had  so  distressed  me;  and 
1  resolved  to  stay  and  acconi[]lish  the  .service 
the  Lord  had  for  me  to  do  in  those  parts. 

John  Adams." 
But  to  return  to  Rebecca  Jones.  After  her 
deliverance  from  the  temptation  of  the  enemy 
recorded  in  our  last  number,  she  found  her 
love  to  the  Lord's  people,  renewed,  and  she 
says,  "  Through  much  difficulty,  and  strong 
opposition,  I  attended  meetings  both  on  First 
and  week  days,  and  should  have  rrjoiced,  had 
1  been  worthy  to  sit  meetings  of  discipline — a 
privilege  not  yet  granted  me.  I  frequently 
went  to  Monthly  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  and 
slaved  the  first  sitting,  but  withdrew  when 
Friends  entered  on  business.  I  knew  I  had  no 
right  to  stay  longer.  Besides  in  one  of  the 
Yearly  I\Ieetings  for  business,  I  was  desired  to 


withdraw  by  a  Friend  whom  I  afterwards  band  in  his  absence,  even  though  he  tarry 
loved;  and  though  I  left  the  meeting  under  long,  and  she  be  not  acquainted  with  the  rca- 
much  distress,  (being  at  the  time  very  low  in  j  son  of  his  stay  ;  yet  if  she  be  but  true,  and 
mind)  yet  no  hardness  got  in, — blessed  be  the ,  loyal  to  him,  she  will  be  satisfied  that  his  heart 
Lord!  My  love  rather  increased,  not  only  to  is  with  her,  though  he  be  absent  in  body, 
this  mother  in  Israel,  but  to  the  whole  flock  ;  j  This  will  preserve  her  so,  that  she  will  not 
and  1  admired  the  care  used,  to  keep  such  ,  dare  to  entertain  one  murmur,  nor  distrustful 
meetings  quite  select  ;  saw  that  it  was  neces-  [  thought  concerning  him,  nor  seek  for  comfort 
sary  to  do  so,  and  never  after  attempted  to  from  the  society  of  any  other;  this  will  sup- 
stay,  until  I  was  invited  by  some  who  I  thought  j  port  her  with  patience   and   alacrity  of  mind, 


tenderly  loved  me  ;  and  w  ere  authorized  to  do 
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ider  the  various  exercises  and  trials  which 
she  may  have  to  pass  through  until  he  shall 
return  unto  her  again. 

"  Both  these  are  pertinent  and  lively  figures 
of  that  spiritual  relation,  which  exists  between 
Christ  Jesus  and  the  faithful  soul;  and  thus 
they  are  frequently  used  in  holy  scripture,  as, 
'  I  remember  thee,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth, 
and  the  love  of  thy  espousal,  when  thou  wentest 
alter  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was 
not  sown;' and  again, 'Thy  Maker  is  thine 
husband,  and  thy  Iledeomcr  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel  ;  for  the  Lord  hath  called  thee  as  a  wo- 
man  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit,  and  a  wife 


1      "  But  peradventure    here  thou   mayest   be 

I  ready   to  say  or    think    after    this    manner; 

I I  could  willingly  bear  all  the  afflictions  of  this;  of  youth,  when  thou  wast  refused,  saiili  thy 
j  life  with  a  cheerful  and  resigned  mind,  if  the 'God.  For  a  small  moment  1  have  forsaken 
I  Beloved  of  my  soul  would  but  favour  me  with  thee,  but  in  great  mercy  will  I  gather  tliec  : 
{ the  light  of  his  countenance,  and  the  comforts  in  a  little  wrath  I  hid  my  face  from  thee  for  a 
I  of  his  living  presence,  but  when  he  hides  his  moment,  but  wiih  everlasting  kindness  will  I 
I  face  from  me  and  seems  as  though  he  had  have  mercy  upon  thee,  saiih  the  Lord  thy  Re- 
'shut  lip  his  loving-kindness  in  forgetfulness,  I  deemer.     Moreover,  1  will  be  a   father  unto 

you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters, 
saith  the  Lord.  F'urthermore,  we  have  had 
falhers  of  our  flesh,  which  corrected  us,  and 
we  gave  them  reverence,  shall  we  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  to  the  Father  of  spirits 
and  live?  for  they  verily,  for  a  few  days, 
chasten  us  after  their  own  pleasure,  but  he  "for 
>m  our  profit ;  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his 
me,  my  soul    is  troubled,  and   refuses  to   be    holiness.' 

comforted,  and  cannot  but  lament,  saying,  "  If  our  love  to  Christ  depends  only  upon 
Wo  is  rue,  that  I  sojourn  in  Mesheck,  and  the  sensible  favours,  whether  spiritual  or  tem- 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Kedar  ;  my  life  hath  been  |  poral,  which  we  receive  from  him,  we  are  but 


j  and  would  be  merciful  no  more,  how  can  I 
1  then  but  complain,  and  say  with  one  of  old, 
I  (who  yet  was  recommended  as  a  pattern  of 

patience),  '  Oh,  that  I  were  as  in  months  past, 
j  as  in  the  days  when  God  preserved  me,  when 

his  candle  shone  upon  my  bead,  and  when  bv 
I  Ills    li"ht    I   walked  through   darkness.'     Job 


a  life  of  sorrow,  and  1  have  been  afflicted  from 
my  youth  ;  but  now  the  Lord  hath  added  grief 
to  my  sorrow,  I  fainted  in  my  sighing,  and  1 
found  no  rest. 

"  These  are  sufferings  indeed  of  the  deepest 
kind  ;  in  comparison  whereof  all  outward  suf- 
ferings may  well  be  called  light  afflictions  ;  for 
the  body  of  a  man  may  sustain  his  infirmi- 
ties, but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?  and 
what  can  be  more  wounding  to  a  quickened 
and  renewed  soul,  than  the  absence  of  her 
only  Beloved,  when  he,  for  whom  she  has  for- 
saken all,  and  wilhout  whom  she  cannot  live, 
is  pleased  to  withhold  the  rays  of  his  love,  to 
veil  the  liglit  of  his  countenance,  and  make 
darkness  his  secret  place? 

"  And  yet,  at  such  times  we  have  the  great- 
est opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  true  love, 
and  the  most  perfect  trial  of  our  faith  and  pa- 
tience;  by  which  we  become  heirs  of  ihe  hea- 
venly blessing  ;  for  blessed  are  they  that  see 
and  believe,  but  more  blessed  are  they  that 
believe  and  see  not ;  what  can  be  a  more  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  filial  affection  of  a  du- 
tiful son,  than  his  being  careful  and  diligent 
to  do  the  will  of  his  father  when  he  is  absent? 
or  how  can  the  entire  love  and  faitlifiilness  of 
a  spouse  be  more  fully  manifested,  than  by 
her  constancy  and   fidelity  towards   her  hus- 


ke  those  who  followed  him  for  the  sake  of 
the  loaves.  It  is  no  marvel  if  we  can  express 
our  gratitude  to  him,  when  he  bears  us  upon 
eagles'  wings,  and  embraces  us  in  his  arms  ; 
we  can  no  doubt  speak  in  his  praise,  while  he 
feeds  us  wilh  the  finest  of  the  flour,  and  sus. 
tains  us  wilh  honey  out  of  the  rock,  but  if  we 
can  be  content  and  thankfiil  lo  him  wiieu  he 
turns  away  his  face  and  leaves  us  under  the 
discipline  of  his  chastising  rod  ;  if  we  can 
praise  his  name  when  he  brings  us  into  the 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction,  and  leads  us  through 
a  land  of  drought  and  famine,  and  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death  ;  if  in  this  state  our  failh  and 
love  remain  firm  and  steadfast,  we  may  then 
have  confidence  towards  God,  and  be  assured 
that  we  are  founded  upon  that  rock  which  can 
never  be  moved  when  our  love  to  our  blessed 
Saviour  is  thus  pure  and  disinterested  ;  when 
we  thus  love  him  for  liis  own  sake  more  ihan 
for  the  favour  he  bestows  upon  us,  we  shall 
follow  him  through  the  fire  and  through  the 
water,  and  neither  complain  nor  be  hurt,  nay 
we  shall  rejoice  upon  every  occasion  of  doing 
or  sufFering  any  thing  for  his  sake,  wilhout 
any  desire  to  know  the  reason  of  his  dealings 
with  us  any  farther  than  that  it  is  his  wifl. 
Our  love  to  him  will  be  like  that  of  Jacob  to- 
wards Rachel,   whose  seven   years  servitude 
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for  her  sake,  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days 
for  I  he  love  he  had  to  her. 

"  This  is  that  love  that  is  indeed  stronger 
than  death,  which  ninny  waters  cannot  quench 
nor  floods  drown,  for  it  is  made  perfect  through 
suffering,  though  the  drought  may  seem  to 
consume  by  day,  and  the  frost  by  night,  and 
sleep  may  often  depart  from  our  eyes,  while 
we  lament  the  absence  of  our  soul's  Beloved, 
and  tremble  under  the  apprehensions  of  his 
displeasure.  Yet  the  bond  of  mutual  love 
grows  stronger  and  stronger,  and  nothing  is 
consumed  but  that  which  has  separated  be- 
tween him  and  our  souls.  For  he  is  never 
nearer  to  lis  than  when  we  seem  to  be  forsa- 
ken by  him  ;  he  only  hides  himself  from  our 
sensitive  part  that  he  may  be  more  inti- 
mately united  to  us  in  the  secret  closet  of  our 
hearts. 

"  We  have  no  cause  to  marvel,  nor  be  dis- 
mayed, if  after  we  have  had  large  experience 
of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  drawn  towards  the  close  of  our 
pilgrimage  iiere,  we  meet  with  sufferings  and 
trials  more  severe  than  ever.  For  thus  it  was 
with  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who  was  a 
man  of  sorrow,  and  well  acquainted  with  grief; 
his  whole  life  was  a  life  of  affliction,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter  part  thereof;  after  all  the 
miracles  and  mighty  works  which  he  wrought 
by  the  power  of  his  Father  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  confounding  of  his 
adversaries  ;  after  his  wonderful  transfigura- 
tion on  the  mount,  and  that  voice  from  the 
most  excellent  glory,  saying,  'This  is  my  be- 
loved Son,  in  whom  1  am  well  pleased,  hear 
ye  him  ;'  after  all  these  evidences  in  confirma- 
tion of  his  divinity,  and  of  that  mikhty  power 
which  dwelt  in  him,  he  laid  aside  all  his  glory, 
and  humbled  himself  to  the  ignominious  deati 
of  the  cross.  'J"he  last  scene  of  his  life  upon 
earth  was  a  complication  of  the  most  exquisite 
sufferings,  both  natural  and  supernatural,  far 
beyond°what  any  tongue  can  express,  or  any 
heart  conceive.  First  betrayed  by  his  own 
disciple;  and  then  apprehended  by  the  multi 
tude;  judged  and  condemned  as  the  vilest 
malefactor,  by  the  highest  and  most  eminent 
professors  of  religion  ;  by  whose  insligation  ho 
was  reviled,  buffeted,  spit  upon,  and  crowned 
with  thorns  ;  and  after  he  was  nailed  to  the 
cross,  he  was  most  shamefully  derided,  and  in 
liis  expiring  agonies,  had  nothing  to  quench 
his  Ihirst  but  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  ;  and 
in  the  time  of  all  those  trials  and  insults,  he 
had  no  help  nor  comfort  from  any  creature; 
all  his  acquaintance  stood  afar  off,  and  came 
not  to  minister  to  him,  nor  to  speak  a  word  in 
his  (iivour;  his  disciples  who  before  had  con- 
tinued with  him  in  his  temptations,  and  had 
very  lately  professed,  with  one  accord,  their 
readiness  to  die  with  him,  now  forsook  him 
and  (led. 

(T<.l.r.,-..„thn.edO 

A  Torn!)  in  Port  Royal. — Hiram  Graves, 
in  a  letter  lo  the  Christian  Reflector,  from 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  states  the  following  very 
singular  fact  in  relation  to  a  tomb  which  ho 
saw  in  Port  Royal,  in  an  extensive  grove  of 
cactus  and  logwood. 

"  The  stone  was  of  beautiful  white  marble 


elegantly  carved  with  designs  which  indicate  is  unusually  large.  Two  of  its  sitlings  have 
it  to  have  been  done  in  France,  and  we  were  been  principally  occupied  in  the  consideration 
told  that  it  was  placed    there  at   some  uncer-   of  the    correspondence    with    New    England 


tain  period   previous   to  the   present  century. 
The  mterest  of  it  will  bo  seen  by  the  Ibllow- 
inscription,  of  which   I   took    an    exact 
copy  : 

"  Dicu  sur  lout.  Here  Lyes  the  Body  of 
Lkwis  Galdy,  Esqr.  who  departed  this  Life 
at  Port  Royal,  the  22d  December,  1739,  aged 
80.  He  was  Born  at  Montpelier  in  F'rance 
but  left  that  country  for  his  Religion  &  came 
to  settle  in  this  Island  where  He  was  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  Great  Earthquake  in  the  year 
1692,  and  by  the  Providence  of  God  was  by 
another  Shock  thrown  into  the  Sea,  and  mira- 
culously saved  by  swimming  until  a  Boat  took 
him  up  :  He  Lived  many  Years  after  in  great 
Reputation,  Beloved  by  all  that  knew  him, 
and  much  lamented  at  his  Death." 

1  had  previously  heard  the  principal  facts 
of  this  story,  but  1  doubted  iheir  truth.  A 
view  of  this  costly  stone,  with  its  remarkable 
inscription,  convinces  me  of  their  correctness. 
No  person  would  incur  so  much  expense  to 
perpetuate  a  falsity  or  a  doubtful  tradition. 
The  man  so  miraculously  preserved  may  have 
been  an  eminently  good  man,  and  his  deliver- 
ance an  inlerposition  of  Divine  Providence  on 
behalf  of  one  of  God's  faithful  servants.  Whe- 
ther his  "  great  reputation'!  resulted  from  his 
excellent  character,  or  noi,  that  he  left  France 
for  his  religion  would  indicate  that  he  Wi 
Protestant,  and  a  slern  adherent  to  his  pri 
pies.  The  reason  of  his  burial  in  this  wild 
and  solitary  retreat  is  quite  as  inexplicable  as 
the  facts  of  his  singular  history. 

The  Revue  Scicnlifique  el  Industrielle  states 
that  Prolijssor  Schonbein  has,  lo  a  certain  ex- 
tent, discovered  that  long-sought  for  desidera- 
tum, malleable  glass.  I'he  Professor  renders 
papier  inache  perfectly  transparent  by  causing 
it  to  undergo  a  certain  metamorphosis,  whicli 
he  calls  catalytic  ;  and  makes  of  it  window 
panes,  vases,  bottles,  etc.,  impermeable  to  wa- 
ter, and  which  may  be  dropped  on  the  ground 
without  breaking. — London  Aihenaum. 


Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  interrupted  a  few 
years  since,  in  consequence  of  two  bodies 
claiming  that  designation.  After  a  free  inter- 
change of  sentiment,  the  Epistles  heretofore 
received  from  the  two  bodies,  and  the  whole 
subject  connected  therewilh,  were  referred  to 
the  Meeling  for  Sufferings  for  examination, 
which  is  to  report  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  other  circumstances  of  interest — the 
proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings — 
the  Indian  Committee,  &c., — will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

West-town  Boarding  School. 
The  Summer  session  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  28th  of  ihe  Fourth  month  :  and 
conveyances  vvill  be  provided  to  lake  the  chil- 
dren to  ihe  school,  which  will  leave  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on 
that  day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Parents  and  oihers  who  are 
desirous  of  sending  their  children  to  the  school, 
will  please  make  early  application  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, Joseph  Snowdon,  or  at  the  ofBce 
of  the  Treasurer,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

Journal  of  David  Sands. 
"  Journal  of  the  Life  and  Gospel  labours  of 
David  Sands,  with  Extracts  from   his  Corres- 
pondence," has  been   received  and  is  for  sale 
at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street. 

WANTED 
A  lad  to  learn  the  Retail  Drug  and  Apothe- 
cary business.     Apply  at   No.  522  N.    Fifth 
street  above  Poplar. 


Making  Candles. — Many  of  our  farmers 
who  study  economy  in  their  domestic  affairs, 
find  it  far  more  economical  to  make  their  own 
candles  than  to  buy  them.  Such  persons  will 
find  that  by  making  the  wiclis  about  half  the 
ordinary  size,  and  dipping  them  in  spirits  of 
tur])entitie,  and  drying  them  carefully  before 
the  fire,  or  in  the  sunshine,  before  moulding, 
Ihey  will  last  longer,  and  afford  a  much  clearer 
and  more  brilliant  light  than  those  made  in  the 
ordinary  way.  A  small  portion  of  beeswax, 
melted  with  the  tallow,  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent their  "  running,"  and  renders  them  much 
more  lasling. — Late  Paper. 
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FOURTH  MONTH  22,  1818. 


write  on  Fourth-day  in    the   midst  of 
me    of    our    Yearly    Meeting,    which 


Died,  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  John  M.  Wliitall, 
11  Fhiladelphia,  on  the  9lh  inst.,  Hannah  VV.  Tatum, 
wife  of  Joseph  Tatum,  of  Woodbury,  N.  J.— Liberal 
in  her  vievps,  and  generous  in  her  nature,  it  was  her 
deliglit  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of  those  around 
her,  and  administer  comfort  to  all,  not  forgetting  the 
widow  and  fatherless  in  their  affliclion.  Hence  she 
was  greatly  endeared  to  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  who  had  shared  her  companionship  and  her 
kindness. — Through  several  years  of  delicate  lieallh, 
her  energy  of  character,  and  a  confiding  trust  in  the 
mercy  and  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  not  only  sustain- 
ed her  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  duties 
of  life,  but  preserved  licr  from  depression,  under  the 
conviction,  that  the  termination  of  her  earthly  career 
was  at  hand ;  for  which  it  was  her  vigilant  concern 
to  prepare,  so  that  when  the  summons  came,  she 
sceincd  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die;  the  closing 
scene  exemplifying  tlie  truth  of  a  scripture  promise 
which  she  revived  a  few  days  before  her  death: 
"Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind 
is  stayed  on  Tlicc."— To  the  inquiries  of  a  belovid 
Friend  who  visited  her  the  day  previous  to  her  do- 
parturc,  slie  calmly  replied,  "Passing  away" — ac- 
iinowledging  at  the  same  time  the  possession  of"  that 
hope,"  which  is  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul.  On  one  occa. 
sioii  she  was  observed  looking  earnestly  upward,  when 
she  c.xclamcd,  "How  beautiful,  how  beautiful!"  and 
at  another,  with  a  clieerful  voice,  "  happy,  happy  1" 
And  we  have  cause,  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  the 
boundless  mercy  of  Omnipotence,  wlio  saw  meet  thus 
to  finish  his  own  worlt,  and  "  cut  it  short  in  righteous. 
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For  •■  Thu  Friend." 

The  Eastern  Jews. 

John  VVilson,  an  eminent  member  of 
the  "  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  one  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and. 
for  some  'fifteen  years  a  missionary  in  tlte 
noj-th-weslern  part  of  India,  returned  in  the 
year  1843,  by  the  overland  route,  to  his  native 
country,  in  order  to  reinvigorale  a  coiisiitulion 
soinewhat  irnpaired  by  so  long  a  residence  in 
n  hot  and  arid  climate.  Being  a  m;in  of  tal- 
ent and  ol)servation,  and  a  scholar  versed  in 
oriental  and  clas>ic  lore,  he  naturally  felt  liim- 
self  pretty  well  qualified  to  print  a  book  about 
his  travels  through  the  interesting  countries 
which  he  had  traversed  on  his  homeward  jour- 
ney. We  have  of  late  years  had  such  a  nuil- 
titude  of  volumes,  devoted  to  those  regions, 
poured  upon  us,  that  we  are  almost  inclined 
to  turn  with  aversion  frorn  any  new  publica- 
tion, even  tboiigh  it  irrny  pretend  to  originali- 
ty, upon  a  subject  which  lias  been  so  pleas- 
Hntly  and,  one  would  suppose,  so  thoroughly 
treated  already.  Nevertheless  John  Wilson 
has  produced  a  book  worthy  of  attention,  and 
possessing  at  least  one  feature  which  serves 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  crowd  of  predecessors. 
A  prominent  object  of  his  attention,  while  re- 
sident in  India, and  throughout  his  journey,  was 
the  present  condition,  especially  in  a  religious 
sense,  of  the  ditTerent  Jewish  communities  still 
existing  in  the  iilast.  He  had  advantages  for 
the  prosecution  of  his  researches  in  this  parti- 
cular, such  as  have  seldom,  perhaps  never, 
befire,  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  Christian  traveller 
in  those  parts.  In  India  his  mind  had  been 
much  drawn  towards  the  Beni-lsrael  —  that  j 
remarkable  people  found  in  Bombay  by  the 
Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century  —  who, 
claiming  Abraham  for  their  Father,  stamped 
with  the  Israelitish  physiognomy,  and  retain- 
ing, though  in  much  corruption,  distinct  ves- 
tiges of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  were  yet  desti- 
tute of  the  Bible,  and,  like  their  erring  brethren 
of  old,  strongly  tinctured  with  the  idolatry  of 
the  uncircumcised  heathen  amonij  whom  thev 


lived.  To  these  penplc  Wilson  appears  to  it  stand  forever  !  And  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
have  b(en  of  service,  and  though  none  of  them  ;  his  name  is  padre  John  Wilson.  He  is  high- 
ate  slated  to  have  made  profession  pfCbristi- I  ly  coimted  of,  and  of  generous  heart.  He 
anity,  they  have  been  induced  to  forsake  the  ,  desires  to  go  to  the  four  districts  to  perform 
worship  of  idols  and  have  returned  to  a  purer 'the  pilgrimage.  ^V'e  entreat  of  you  that  your 
Judaism.  They  have  rece.rvfid,  wiui  gratitude, !  reverences  may  do  him  honour  in  every  plaeo 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament  placed  in  their  j  where  the  sole  of  his  foot  may  tread.  This 
hands  by  Protestants,  and  entertained,  at  least  |  will  hallow  the  name  of  the  Lord.  For  lie 
towards'john  Wilson,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  I  lovetli  Israel,  and  is  generous  with  his  pro- 
on  account  of  the  benefits  which  they  are  sen- 1  perly,  and  sheweth  kindness  to  all  Israel, 
sible  they  have  received.  VVhalever  act  of  kindness  you  will  do  to  him, 

On  his  departure  from  India,  they  commit-  i  we  shall  consider  as  if  it  had  been  done  to 
ted  to  his. charge  sundry  addresses  and  epistles  ourselves.  This  is  sufficient  for  the  intelligent. 
to  their  brethren  in  Syria,  which  were  ihel.'Vnd  in  this  manner  may  the  height  of  the 
means  of  procuring  VVilson  a  hearty  recep-  throne  of  their  reverences  be  lifted  up  and  c.\- 
tion  among  them.  alted.     As   the  thrones  of  kings,    may   their 

The  Syrian  Jev\'s  manifested  great  inlerest '  greatness  be  multiplied  both  in  their  courts 
in  that  most  ancient  and  long  lost  fragin-nt  of!  and  palaces.  May  the  Lord  bless  their  portion, 
their  old  commonwealth — believing  it  to  be  of.  and  be  pleased  with  the  work  of  their  hands 
earlier  origin  than  the  Babylonian  captivity — 'as  with  a  burnt-offering,  and  a  sweet  smelling 
and  were  di-^posed  to  look  upon  the  bearer  of  savour  to  the  Lord,  'i'ho  upright  shall  dwell 
their  messages  of  love,  almost  as  one  of  their  i  rejoicing,  and  being  very  glad,  safe  in  iheir 
kindred,  and  one  with  whom  they  might  ven- '  imaginings.  Let  their  tents  prosper.  [Let 
lure  to  commune,  with  some  degree  of  free- j  them  be  like]  myrrh  and  aloes,  and  like  gar- 
dom,  upon  sacred  topics.  dens  by  a  river  — like  tents  that  the  Lord  hath 

But  besides  the  epistles  of  the  Beni-Tsrael,  planted — like  pleasant  plants.  Let  there  be 
he  had,  from  the  Arabian  Jews  of  India,  u  j  strength  ami  pleasure  in  all  their  borders.  Ye 
circular  letter  of  iulroduction,  commending  ;  shall  dwell  safely  in  your  land.  'J'hc  Lord 
him  in  strong  ttims  to  the  friendly  regards  of  God  of  recompenses  shall  rcquile.  May 
their  Syrian  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  Safed,  goodness  be  multiplied  upon  the  house  of 
Hebron  and  Tiberias — the  four  principal  seats  ,  Israel  I 

of  Jewish  learning  in  the  East.  The  letter  is  |  "Written  in  the  city  of  Bombay  on  the 
a  fair  specimen  of  oriental  grandiloquence  and  fourth  of  the  month  Tebeth,  in  the  year:  '  He 
adulation.  'shall  blow  with  the  great  trumpet  because  the 

"  'I'o  the  kings  of  hosts— who  are  for  a  sign  '  Lord  will  save  his  people  Israel.'  (•'5603.)" 
and  wonder,  the  honoured  of  the  honoured — |  The  letter,  as  the  reader  may  have  noticed, 
the  upright  and  the  perlcct — who  are  a  heap  j  has  undergone  some  curtailment  in  the 
of  spices,  and  incense  of  spices — men  of  be- 1  transcription,  for  the  Arabian  Jews  are 
nignity  and  compassion  —  the  entirely  holy,  evidently  of  the  number  of  those  that  think 
[&.C.,  &c..]  —  who  are  in  the  four  districts,  j  they  shall  be  heard  foi  ll.eir  much  speaking. 
Jerusalem,  Tsaphath,  Hebron,  and  Tabcriah  j  Its  first  presentation  occurred  at  Tiberias, 
— the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  ihat  •  where  its  announcement  made  no  small  stir. 
are  in  every  place — the  pillars  and  the  bases  j  "On  this  grave  production  having  been 
—  who  are  the  leaders  out  and  in — whose  ful-  ^  read,  the  venerable  and  learned  rabbis  handed 
ness  is  to  the  end  of  the  world — the  dislin- j  it  round  from  one  to  another,  renewed  their 
guished  rabbis — that  lighten  like  lightening,  salutations,  and  kind4y  inquired  fiir  the  ciders 
.  .  .  .  Let  their  horn  be  exalted — let  the  '  of  the  congregation  of  Bombay  whose  signa- 
Lord  be  their  help  and  shield.  Amen.  So  tores  it  bears.  The  Hakim"  [or  chief,]  says 
let  it  be  his  pleasure.  VVilson,  "  then  told  me  that  he  was  extremely 

"  From  the  desert  of  the  East,  we  that  enjoy  I  happy  that  1  had  come  to  visit  the  afflicted 
peace,  [give]  our  salutations,  numerous  and  Jews  in  their  own  land,  and  cordially  thanked 
strong.  Let  there  be  multiplied  corn  in  their  '  me  for  all  the  kindness  which  1  had  shown  to 
years— peace  in  their  fortresses — let  their  j  the  afflicted  Jews  of  India,  of  which,  he  said, 
greatness  increase — let  there  be  praise  and  j  he  had  before  heard  from  the  SJieloliim,  who 
festivity  in  their  dwellin^j — the  garment  of  i  had  been  sent  from  Hebron  to  collect  alms  for 
praise  and  the  covering  of  the  bridegrooms  ;  i  their  relief  in  that  country.  Rabbi  Moshe,  one 
[&c.,  &c.]  May  He  sustain  them,  and  ele-  of  those  messengers,  whom  I  had  seen  in  Bom- 
vate  them  everlastingly.     Amen.     Selah.  bay.  upon  this  rose  and  shook  hands  with  us, 

"  This  is  from  us  the  undersi:;ned.   We  make   according  to  the  customs  of  Europe." 
known  to  your  reverences  that  there  goes  from        The  Jews  of  Hebron  are  about  300  in  num- 
among  us  one  who  is  of  the  men  of  the  Eng-    ber.     They  are  of  two  classes:  the  A.sbkena- 
lish,  and  who  is  of  the  city  of  Bombay.     May    zim— about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  — known  in 
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Europe  by  ihe  name  of  the  German  Jews,  and 
the  Sephardim,  who  are  ])iirely  oriental  or 
Turkish.  The  two  classes  appear  to  have 
little  intercourse  with  each  other.  "  The  chief 
rabbi  of  the  Ashkcnazim,  is  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a  .Jew  in  his  countenance,  but  arrayed  in 
very  fantastic  habiliinents,  partly  oriental  and 
partly  occidental,  like  tlioso  of  most  of  his 
sect,  who  do  not  in  general  follow  the  example 
in  the  article  of  dress  of  the  Sephardim,  who 
adopt,  as  far  as  possible,  the  eastern  fashion. 
He  wore  a  brown  beaver  hat  with  an  immense 
brim,  and  a  garment,  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a  dressing-gown.  He  professed  entire  ig- 
norance of  the  Sephardim  of  Hebron;  but  he 
told  us  thai  the  Ashkenazim,  some  fifty  or 
si.xty  in  number,  were  principally  from  Poland 
and  Russia.  The  great  object,  he  said,  they 
have  in  view  in  coming  to  the  Holy  Land,  is 
that  they  may  die  there.  Not  a  single  one  of 
them  can  read  or  understand  Arabic,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  though  two  or  three  of 
them  can  repeat  a  few  colloquial  sentences, 
which  they  liave  learned  from  intercourse  with 
the  people.  They  have  no  regular  school, 
but  thechildren,  nevertheless,  are  kept  at  read- 
ing by  the  difTerent  rabbis,  who  give  them  a 
lesson  according  to  their  convenience." 

Wilson,  during  his  stay  in  Hebron,  was  the 
guest  of  the  Sephardim,  and  they  treated  him 
^vilh  great  hospitality,  according  to  their 
means.  He  had  been  expected  for  some  weeks, 
and  upon  his  arrival,  "as  soon  as  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  '  travellers  from  Hind'  had 
arrived,  there  was  a  general  turnout  to  bid 
them  welcome  to  the  place  which  became  the 
first  possession  of  Abraham  in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  their 
reception,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  rabbis. 
Before  they  passed  its  threshold  they  were 
embraced  by  all  its  members,  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  ;  and  so  many  persons  olTered  their 
services  that  they  knew  not  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  kindness.  They  were  conduct- 
ed to  a  vaulted  room,  raised  from  the  general 
passage,  having  diwans  in  the  Turkish  style 
at  its  extremity,  and  covered  with  carpets. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  the  best  in  the 
house,  and  that  it  was  set  about  for  their  use 
while  they  might  remain  in  the  place.  Several 
lamps  with  olive  oil,  the  product  of  the  Vale 
of  Mamre,  and  a  fire  of  charcoal,  were  imme- 
diately kindled.  Their  luggage,  carried  from 
the  gates  by  some  of  the  willing  youth  who 
came  to  their  assistance,  was  quickly  at  their 
command.  The  damsels  brought  them  water 
for  their  ablutions,  off(?ring  at  the  saine  time 
to  wash  their  feet,  in  discharge  of  the  primitive 
rights  of  hospitality.  A  dainty  repast  was  set 
before  them  ;  and  every  thing  which  they 
could  desire  was  at  their  command." 

It  was  not  from  the  Sephardim  only  that 
Wilson  received  a  cordial  welcome.  "  The 
Muhammadan  Chief  of  Hebron,  the  Sheikh 
'Abdur-Uahmnn,  came  to  pay  us  his  respects, 
bringing  a  sheep  with  him  as  his  introductory 
present.  Ho  seemed  to  have  high  notions  of 
our  importance.  The  Jews  were  surprised  to 
see  him  in  their  own  quarter,  which  they  said 
he  had  not  visited  for  a  long  period  ;  and  they 
li-ared  that  he  was  about  to  force  us  to  become 
his  guests.     But  we  begged   him  not  to  inter- 


fere with  the  arrangements  which  we  had  made 
with  our  kind  hosts,  for  whom  we  cherished 
the  warmest  regard."  The  Sheikh  after  ban- 
tering the  Jews  upon  the  fine  opportunity  now 
ofTered  them  of  becoming  Nazarenes,  and 
chatting  lightly  on  some  other  topics,  took 
leave,  quite  content  with  the  probability,  which 
was  held  up,  of  a  suitable  return  for  his  polite- 
ness in  some  substantial  form. 

He  gi-mted  the  travellers  as  free  and  full 
access  to  the  sacred  localities  of  the  Muham- 
madans  at  Hebron,  as  it  was  lawful  for  him 
to  permit  to  Christians,  and  availing  themselves 
of  this  license  they  devoted  one  day  to  that 
purpose  and  to  a  general  examination  of  inter- 
esting objects  in  and  about  that  very  ancient  | 
city.  '  I 

On  their  return  in  the  evening,  they  were 
notified  that  the  principal  men  of  the  Sephar- 
dim were  ready  for  a  conlerence.  [ 

(To  be  continued.)  | 

The  Kitri!  lake  i.n  Egypt.  j 

What  a  singular  scene!  In  the  midst  olj 
this  sandy  waste,  where  imiformity  is  rarely 
interrupted  h_v  grass  or  shrubs,  there  are  ex- 
tensive districts  where  nitre  springs  from  the 
earth  like  crystallized  fruits.  One  thinks  he 
sees  a  wild,  overgiown  with  moss,  weeds,  aniM 
shrubs,  thickly  covered  with  hoar  frost.  And 
10  imagine  this  wintry  scene,  beneath  the  fer- 1 
vid  heat  of  an  Egyptian  sun,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  strangeness  of  its  aspec't.  'I'hej 
existence  of  this  nitre  upon  the  sandy  surface | 
is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  lakes.! 
According  to  the  quantity  of  nitre  left  behind 
do  these  fantastic  shapes  assume  either  a  daz- j 
zling  white  colour,  or  are  more  or  less  tinted, 
with  the  sombre  hue  of  the  sand.  The  nitre] 
lakes  themselves,  six  in  number,  situated  in  a| 
spacious  valley  between  two  rows  of  low  sand 
hills,  presented — at  least  the  three  which  we| 
visited — a  pleasing  contrast  in  their  dark  blue 
and  rod  colour,  to  the  dull  hues  of  the  sand. 
The  nitre,  which  forms  a  thick  crystallized 
crust  upon  these  shallow  lakes,  is  broken  olT 
in  large  square  plates,  which  are  either  of  a , 
dirty  white,  or  of  a  flesh  colour,  or  of  a  deep, 
dark  red.  The  Fellahs  employed  upon  this' 
labour  stand  quite  naked  in  the  water,  fur-, 
nished  with  iron  rods.  The  part  which  is 
removed  being  speedily  renewed,  the  riches  of 
its  produce  are  inexhaustible.  It  is  hence  that! 
nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  is  exclusively  sup-j 
plied  with  nilre;  and  this  has  probably  been 
the  case  for  ages,  for  Sinard  mentions,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  that  then' 
six  and  thirty  thousand  hundred  weight  of 
nitre  was  annually  broken  for  the  Grand  Sig-i 
nor,  to  whom  it  yielded  thirty-six  purses.  By  | 
the  side  of  one  of  the  lakes,  piled  in  large  lay- 1 
ers,  was  heaped  the  produce  of  last  week's' 
labours.  My  companion  had  occasion  to  hnd 
fault  with  the  result  of  the  work  of  one  of  the 
villagers.  The  Sheikh  of  the  village  stood 
before  us.  He  sharply  rebuked  him,  and  to 
give  greater  cfToct  to  his  words,  he  crossed  his 
naked  shoidders  two  or  three  times  with  hisi 
whip  of  elephant's  hide.  The  Fellah  sprang' 
as  a  gazelle  into  the  lake,  and  received  his  I 
further     instructious    beyond     arm's     length.' 


Such  was  the  impressive  discipline  which  even 
this  Italian,  who  was  a  man  of  gentle  manners, 
considered  it  necessary  to  adopt  towards  these 
Fellahs.  The  plates  of  nitre,  after  undergo- 
ing a  [ireliminary  cleaning  upon  the  banks  of 
the  lake,  are  carried  into  the  castle,  where,  by 
various  processes,  they  become  a  dazzling 
white  powder;  and  this  is  conveyed  in  large 
quantities  to  Terauneh. —  Tischendorff^s  Tra- 
vels. 


Page  on  Teaching. 

Having  perused  with  much  interest  the  fore- 
going  work    from  which    some  extracts   were] 
recently  furnished   by   one  of  the  correspon-  I 
dents  of"  The  Friend,"  1  offer  for  insertion  a 
k\\  additional  articles  from  its  columns. 

"  Neter  make  the  study  of  ihe  Bible  a  ■pvn- 
ishment. 

"  I  have  known  a  teacher  to  assign  sundry 
passages  of  the  Bible  condemnatory  of  a  par- 
ticular sin,  to  be  committed  to  memory  as  a 
punishment.  1  have  also  known  the  idle 
scholar  to  be  detained  afier  school  to  study 
|)ass:iges  of  scripture,  because  he  liad  failed  to 
learn  his  other  lessons  in  due  lime.  1  believe 
this  to  be  bad  policy,  as  well  as  doubtful  reli- 
gion. The  lessons  that  a  child  thus  learns, 
are  always  connected  in  his  mind  with  unplea- 
sant associations.  His  heart  is  not  made  bet- 
ter by  truths  thus  learned.  The  Bible  indeed 
should  be  [read]  by  the  young,  but  they  should 
be  attracted  to  it  by  the  spirit  of  love,  rather 
than  driven  to  it  by  the  spirit  of  vindictiveness. 
They  w  ho  suppose  that  children  can  be  made 
to  love  the  Bible  by  being  thus  driven  to  the 
study  of  it,  have  sadly  mistaken  the  human 
heart." 

"  Ride  no  '■hobbies'  in  teaching.  Almost 
every  man  in  whatever  vocation,  has  some 
hobhi/.,  some  '  one  idea,'  which  he  pushes  for- 
ward on  all  occasions,  no  matter  what  inay  be 
the  consequences.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  is 
often  thus  with  the  teacher.  If  the  teacher 
has  any  independence  of  mind,  any  originali- 
ty, he  will  at  some  period  in  his  life  naturally 
Incline  to  try  some  experiments  in  teaching. 
Partly  on  account  of  the  novelty  of  the  plan, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  teacher's  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  his  own  measure  he  finds 
it  works  well  in  the  class  where  it  was  first 
tried  and  he  rejoices  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery. Teaching  now  possesses  a  new  inter- 
est for  him,  and  he  very  likely  becomes  enthu- 
siastic. He  applies  his  new  measure  to  other 
classes,  and  loudly  recommends  it  to  other 
teachers.  For  a  time  it  succeeds,  and  it  be- 
comes his  hobby.  Whenever  a  stranger  visits 
his  school,  he  shows  oH"  his  new  measure. 
Whenever  he  attends  a  teachers'  meeting,  he 
describes  it,  and  perhaps  presents  a  class  of 
his  pupils  to  verify  its  excellency.  He  aban- 
dons his  old  and  long-tried  plans,  and  persists 
in  the  new  one.  By  and  by  the  novelty  has 
worn  away,  and  his  pupils  become  dull  tmder 
its  operation,  and  reason  suggests  that  a  re- 
turn to  llie  former  methods  would  ho  advisa- 
ble. Still,  because  il  is  his  invenlion,  he  per- 
sists.    Others  try  the  experiment.     Son>e  sue- 
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ceed  ;  some  f.iil.  Some  of  lliem  by  a  public] 
speech  com(nil  lliemselves  lo  it,  and  iheii  per-  j 
sist  in  it  to  pteseive  their  consistency.  In 
this  way  a  great  many  objectionable  modes  ol'i 
leachin;^  jiave  gained  currency,  and  still  hold 
Iheir  sway  in  many  of  our  schools.  i 

"  Among  these  1  might  meniion  concert  re-  I 
citation,  and  oral  instruction,  when  made  a  I 
subslilule  for  study.  Of  the  origin  and  ten- 
dency of  the  former  I  have  sp^dien  more  at 
lengih  in  the  chapler  on  '  Conducting  Recita- 1 
li<ins.'  or  the  latter  a  word  or  two  may  be 
said  in  this  place.  I 

"  It  was  found  years  ago,  in  the  earlier  al- 
temps  to  leach  the  blind,  that  they  made  very 
rapid  strides  in  acquiring  knowledge  through  I 
the  sole  medium  of  oral  instruction.  As  might  j 
have  been  foreseen,  they  became  intensely  in- 
terested in  hearing  about  things  which  had 
surrounded  them  all  their  days,  but  which; 
they  had  nm'er  seen.  Shut  in  as  they  uerei 
from  the  privilege  of  sight,  there  was  nothing 
to  distract  their  attention  from  wh  Uever  was 
Bommunicaled  to  them  through  the  sense  of 
hearing;  and  as  they  had  been  blind  from 
iheir  births,  this  discijiline  of  attention  had 
been  going  on  from  infancy.  Under  these 
circumstances  their  progress  in  knowledge  by 
mere  oral  teaching  was  astonishing.  This 
was  all  well.  But  soon  some  one  conceived 
the  idea  of  substituting  oral  instruction  fur 
stiidy  among  seeing  children. — Immedintely 
there  was  an  oral  mania.  Infant  schools 
grew  up  in  every  village, — infant  school  ma- 
nuals were  prepared,  filled  with  scicntifc 
bahy  talk,  for  the  use  of  the  worthy  dames 
who  were  to  drive  the  hobby  ;  and  the  nine- 
teenih  century  bade  fair  to  do  more  towards 
lighting  up  the  fires  of  science  than  all  time 
beforehand  accomplished  !  It  was  truly  won- 
derful for  a  lime  to  listen  lo  the  learned  volu- 
bility of  these  same  infant  schools.  The  won- 
ders of  astronomy,  chemistry,  botany  and  zool- 
ogy, with  the  terms  of  Cuvier's  classification, 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  were  all  detailed 
with  astonishing  familiarity  by  pupils  under 
five  years  of  age!  Some  eminent  teachers 
sagely  took  the  hint,  and  adopted  the  oral  sys- 
tem with  their  older  classes.  The  sciences 
were  taught  by  lectures.  The  pupils  of  this 
happy  day  had  nothing  lo  do  but  to  sit  and 
receive.  To  be  sure,  sometimes  they  would 
become  inattentive,  and  it  would  be  discover- 
ed by  their  teachers  that  they  did  not  retain 
qvite  all  that  was  told  to  them.  This,  how- 
ever, was  no  fault  of  the  system,  it  was  urged  ; 
the  system  was  well  enough,  but  unfortunate- 
ly the  pupils  hadeyes,and  their  atlrnlion  wag 
frequently  diverted  by  the  unlucky  use  of 
these  worthless  organs.  A  royal  road,  sure 
enough,  was  found  to  the  temple  of  science, 
too  long  beyond  mortal  reach  by  reason  of 
the  rugged  footpath  over  which  the  student 
was  compelled  to  climb.  Happy,  glorious 
day!  No  more  must  toil  and  (bought  be  the 
prize  of  success  !  No  more  must  the  mid- 
night oil  be  consumed,  and  the  brain  be  puz- 
zled, in  search  of  the  wisdom  of  ages  !  No 
more  must  the  eyes  be  pained  in  searching 
ihw  classic  page;  the  ear  is  to  be  the  easy 
inlet  to  the  soul  I" 

"Such  was  the  hobby  of  1829  to  1831  in 


our  own  country.  During  sixteen  years  past, 
those  babes  of  the  inl'antschool  have  grown 
inio  '  young  men  and  maidens,'  in  no  ways  ; 
distinguished  after  all,  unless  they  have  since  j 
achieved  distinction  by  actual  study.  The  | 
pupils  of  those  higher  schools  have  obtained  : 
whatever  they  now  value  in  their  education,! 
mainly  by  the  vse  of  their  eyes.  It  has  been  j 
found  that  God  was  indeed  wise  in  the  bestow- 
mont  of  sight, — and  some  at  least  have  acknow- 
ledged that  a  method  that  is  well  suited  to  the 
insiruction  of  those  who  are  blind,  because  it 
is  the  only  possible  one  for  them,  may  not  be 
the  best  for  those  who  can  see.  At  the  pre-  j 
sent  time  the  sentiment  begins  to  prevail,  that  j 
oral  insiruction  can  never  supply  the  place  of 
study  ;  that  the  lecturing  or  '  pouring  in  pro- 
cess,'cannot  long  secure  the  attention  ;  that  ] 
the  mind  by  merely  receiving,  gn'ms  no  vigour  j 
of  its  own  ;  and  that  scholars  must  be  made,  | 
if  made  at  all,  mainly  by  their  own  exertions  I 
in  the  use  of  books.  j 

"  It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  exam- 
ples of  hobbies  which  have  been  ridden  by  j 
leacher-s  very  much  to  the  injury  of  their  i 
schools.  'J'hose  irii-eady  given  may,  however, 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  illirstration.  Let  it 
be  remembered,  then,  that  no  one  rrrethod  of 
instrtrction  comprises  all  the  excellencies  and 
avoids  all  the  delects  of  good  teaching;  and 
that  he  is  the  wisest  leacher  who  inlroduces  a 
judicious  variety  into  his  modes  of  instruction, 
profiting  bv  the  suggestions  of  others,  but  re- 
lying mainly  upon  his  own  car'eful  observaiion, 
eschewing  all  '  patent  methods,'  and  never  los- 
ing hi.i  common  sense. 

"  Under  the  head  of  hobbies  I  may  add  one 
olher  remark.  Many  teachers  have  some 
favourite  branch  of  study,  in  which,  because 
they  excel,  they  take  special  delight.  One 
man  is  a  good  mathematician,  another  an  ex- 
pert accountant,  a  third  a  skilful  grammarian. 
Now  the  danger  is,  that  the  favourite  branch 
of  study  may  become  the  hobby, — and  that 
the  olher  branches  will  be  neglected.  This  is 
indeed  not  unfrequently  the  case. 

"Again,  some  teachers  are  more  interested 
in  the  higlitr  branches  generally,  becairse 
they  were  the  last  pursued  in  their  college, 
cour-se,  or  for  some  other  reason.  They  i 
ther'efore  neglect  the  lower  studies,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  youth  under  their  chai-ge.  j 
Against  all  such  partial  views  the  leacher  j 
should  take  pains  to  guard  himself.  He  may 
fall  unconsciously  and  almost  imperceptibly 
into  some  of  these  eri'oi's.  Let  me  add  the 
caution  then, — never  allow  your  partiality 
for  one  study,  or  a  class  of  studies,  lo  divert 
your  attention  from  all  those  olher  branches 
which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  edu- 
cation.'''' 

Autumnal  Tints  of  Leaves. — "The  obser- 
vation, for  a  single  year  of  the  varying  colours 
of  the  red  maple  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  common  theory,  ihat  the  colours  of 
the  leaves  in  autumn  are  dependent  on  the 
frosts. 

"  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  sin- 
gle tree  in  a  forest  of  maples  turning  to  a 
crimson  or  scarlel,  in  .luly  or  August,  while 
all  the  other   trees   remain  green.     A  single 


brilliantly  coloured  branch  shows  itself  on  a 
verdant  tr-ee,  or  a  few  scatter-ed  leaves  exhibit 
the  lints  of  October,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
tr-ce  and  wood  has  the  soft  greens  of  June. 
The  sting  of  an  insect,  the  gnawing  of  a  worm 
at  the  pitli,  or  the  presence  of  minute  parasi- 
tic plants,  often  gives  the  premature  colour's 
of  autumn  lo  one  or  a  few  leaves.  The  frost 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  autumn  colours. 
Some  Ir-ees  are  not  perceptibly  afFt-cted  by  it. 
'I'he  sober  browns  and  dark  reds,  those  of  the 
elms  and  several  of  the  oaks,  may  Le  the  gra- 
dual etfects  of  conlinued  cold. 

"  The  brighter  colours  seem  to  depend  upon 
other  causes.  An  unusually  moist  summer, 
which  keeps  the  cuticle  of  the  foi-csl  leaves 
thin,  delicate,  and  translucent,  is  followed  by 
an  autumn  of  resplendent  colours.  A  dry 
sirmmcr  by  rendering  the  cuticle  hard  and 
thick,  makes  it  opaque,  and  alihough  the  sanre 
bright  colours  may  be  formed  wilhin  the  sub- 
siarice  of  ihe  leaf,  they  are  not  exhibiled  to 
the  eye  ;  ihe  fall  woods  arc  tame  ;  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  rich  variety  of  gaudy  colours 
is  disappointed." 

Loss  of  Thirdly.— Mi-.. ,    minister   of 

,  hail  the  custour  of  wriling  the  heads  of 

Iris  discourse  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which 
he  placed  on  the  Bible  before  him,  to  be  used 
in  sirccession.  One  day  when  Ire  was  ex- 
plaining the  second  head,  he  got  a  little  warm, 
and  came  down  with  such  a  thump  upon  the 
Bible  with  his  hand,  that  the  ensuing  slip  fell 
over  the  edi;e  of  the  pulpit,  though  urrperceiv- 
ed  by  himself.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the 
second  bead,  he  looked  down  for  the  third 
slip;  but,  alas!  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
"  'J'hirdly,"  he  cried,  looking  ar-ound  with 
great  niixlcty.  After  a  little  pause,  "  Third- 
ly," again  he  exclaimed;  but  still  no  thirdly 
appeared.  "Thirdly,  I  say,  my  brethren," 
pur-sued  the  bewilder'cd  clei-gyman,  but  not 
another  word  could  he  utter.  At  ibis  point, 
while  the  congregation  were  partly  sympathis- 
ing with  his  distress,  and  partly  rejoicing  at 
such  a  decisive  instance  of  the  impropriety  of 
using  notes  in  preaching — which  had  always 
been  an  unpopular  ihing  in  the  Scotch  clergy 
— an  old  woman  rose  up  and  thus  addressed 
the  preacher:  "If  I'm  not  mistaken,  sir,  I 
saw  Thirdly  (lee  out  at  the  east  window,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  syne."  It  is  impossible 
lor  any  but  a  Scotchman  to  conceive  how 
much  this  account  of  the  loss  of  Thirdly  was 
r-elished  by  that  part  of  the  congregation  which 
condemned  the  use  of  notes. —  Chambers^s 
Scottish  Book. 

Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore.— Thh  useful 
inslitulioir  lately  declared  an  extra  dividend  on 
the  piofils  of  its  business  for  the  last  three 
years,  amounting  to  $51,000,  lo  be  divided 
between  depositors  who  have  had  sums  in  the 
bank  for  one  year. — Late  Paper. 

Gapes  in  Chickens. — It  is  said  that  if  iron 
is  kept  slanding  in  vinegar,  and  a  little  of  the 
liquid  be  put  in  the  food  given  to  chickens,  it 
will  pi'ove  a  perfect  pr-evenlive  of  ihe  gapes. 
This  disease  is  often  a  fatal  one,  carrying  off, 
annually,   thousands   of  vount:  chickens   and 
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turkeys,  lo  sny  nothing  of  other  species  of 
poultiv.  It  is  a  very  simple  remedy,  ceriaiii- 
Jy,  nnd  one  that  admits  of  an  easy  trial. — Late 
Paper. 

For  •■The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

Rchecca  Jones  wo  liave  stated  wa.9  born  of 
parents  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. She  had  however  been  an  altender  of 
the  meetings  of  Friend.^  from  childhood,  was  of 
an  exemplary  character,  and  as  she  now  iina- 
nifested  by  her  lile  and  conversation  unity  with 
ihe  doctrines  profes.sed  by  them,  she  was  in- 
vited to  attend  their  meetings  for  di.-^cipline, 
although  she  had  made  no  application  to  be 
received  into  membership.  At  tlii.s  lime,  there 
were  not  many  among  the  young  in  Philadel- 
phia, who  had,  by  submitting  to  the  cross  of 
Christ,  and  the  powerful  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  become  qualified,  nnd  drawn  to 
take  p;irt  in  the  diricipline  of  Society.  The 
meetings  felt  the  lack  of  such  spirits.  The 
elder  and  mote  e.vperienced  Friends  are  ex- 
pected to  give  sentiments  on  important  mat- 
ters in  such  meetings,  and  sometimes,  it  may 
be,  it  is  done  from  custom,  or  to  answer  the 
expectation  of  others.  Where  there  are  young 
persons  who,  broken  under  the  humbling 
power  of  Truth,  are  constrained  to  speak  a 
word  to  matters  under  consideration,  it  is  apt 
to  affect  solemnly  and  beneficially  the  minds 
of  the  hearers.  The  iMe  Benjamin  Kite  in 
one  of  his  letters  speaking  of  meetings  of  dis- 
cipline says,  "  1  often  think,  that  if  some  ol 
our  goodly  young  men,  were  now  and  then  to 
put  a  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  they  would  be  of 
singular  service.  Oh  !  it  is  of  good  savour 
when  words  spoken  to  the  discipline  are  not 
from  habit,  hut  necessity."  It  is  true,  youn? 
people  are  sometimes  too  zealous,  and  may 
put  the  hand  loo  freely  to  the  work, — but  in 
this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  true  wisdom  is  pro- 
fitable to  direct.  It  is  said  that  Samuel  Bow- 
nas,  perhaps  towards  the  close  of  his  lime, 
when  the  holy  znal  of  some  of  those  elders 
who  succeeded  George  Fox,  had  begun  to  grow 
somewhat  slack,  came  lo  a  meeting  in  which 
this  was  in  some  measiu-e  true.  Amongst  the 
young  people,  a  zeal  had  sprung  up  lo  revive 
the  discipline,  and  perhaps  they  were  loo  en- 
ergetic, and  eugor  lo  move  forward  in  the  con- 
cern. After  Ihe  meeting  was  over,  some  of 
these  came  round  Samuel  and  complained  that 
their  elder  members  were  too  slothful,  and 
lukewarm  in  carrying  out  the  discipline.  "  Ah, 
my  young  Friends,"  he  said,  "  it  is  well  for 
you  that  there  is  some  prudence  in  your  elder 
Friends,  or  you  might  set  the  house  on  fire  I" 
Pretty  soon,  some  of  the  more  aged  members, 
complained  lo  him  of  the  forward  activity  of 
their  youn;^fr  bielhren.  Samuel  in  answer 
remarked,  "  It  is  ucll  tliat  there  i.s  some  zeal 
in  the  younger  members  or  you  might  all  go 
to  sleep  !" 

At  the  time  when  Rebecca  .Tones  was  first 
admitted  to  sit  meetings  of  disci|)line,  vcrv 
little  complaint  could  have  been  made  because 
of  the  zeal  of  the  young;  she  says,  "  And  here 
I  would  mention  the  observation   I  made  of 


some  of  our  youth,  after  I  was  favoured  to 
sit  in  meetings  of  business.  1  frequently 
looked  at  them  with  love  and  tenderness;  but 
I  admired  to  sec  so  little  sense  appear  among 
them  of  the  nature  and  design  of  such  meet- 
ings. I  found  many  attended  through  curi- 
osity ;  nnd  some  from  other  n;otives  ;  but  very 
kw  whose  shoulders  were  preparing  for  the 
liiirlhen  nnd  exercise  that  lay  weightily  on 
divers  mothers  in  the  family,  who  were  far 
advanced  in  years,  and  in  all  probability  would 
ere  long  finish  their  course.  1  mourned  at  the 
little  prospect  there  was  of  a  succe-ssion,  and 
wished  the  spirit  of  Elijah  might  |-cst  on  Eli- 
sha.  At  these  seasons  I  often  felt  an  holy 
zeal  to  cover  my  spirit;  and  an  engagement 
sometimes  attended  that  the  Lord's  work  might 
go  on  and  prosper;  but  in  that  weak  state  I 
concluded,  that  if  the  youth  would  not  come 
up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord,  (I  mean  children 
of  believing  parents,)  the  cause  would  drop; 
and  was  sometimes  fiivoured  to  understand 
the  Lord's  proclamation,  '  1  will  work,  and 
who  shall  let  it.'  Very  frequently  I  was  seiz- 
ed with  an  apprehension,  that  if  I  was  failhiul 
to  the  manilt'stalions  of  Divine  Grace,  ihe 
baptizing  influences  thereof,  would  be  witness- 
ed, tor  the  cleansing,  purifying,  and  preparing 
my  spirit,  rightly  to  engage  in  the  Lord's 
work;. at  which  my  heart  trembled  within  me; 
nnd  1  greatly  fenrcd  I  should  push  forward 
Uzzah  like.  And  though  in  meetings  both 
for  worship  and  discipline,  my  duty  was  often 
clearly  pointed  out  to  me,  yet  the  fear  of  the 
iyord's  work,  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness; 
the  situation  1  wns  placed  in,  in  the  world  ;  the 
prospect  of  much  suffering  awaiting  me  ;  but 
above  all,  a  sense  of  the  purity  and  stability 
necessary  for  those,  that  fight  the  Lord's  bat- 
tles ;  and  a  sight  of  m^  own^  stale  and  lone- 
some condition  in  the  family  ;  I  say  all  these 
things  mightily  humbled  me;  and  reduced  mo 
to  Ihe  brink  of  the  grave.  I  went  alone  ;  I 
kept  silence  ;  I  refrained  from  my  natural 
food,  and  my  sleep  departed  from  me ;  '  J  was 
stricken  of  God,  and  afflicted.'  in  this  situa- 
tion I  attempted  several  limes  to  break  my 
mind  to  some  Friends  by  writing,  and  to  let 
them  know  how  it  was  with  me;  but  was  al- 
ways stopped  from  doing  so  ;  and  once  when  I 
«ent  to  the  house  of  an  honest-henrtcd,  failh- 
ful  servant  of  the  Lord,  with  an  intention  to 
open  my  case  to  him,  the  ear  of  my  soul  was 
saluted  with  this  prohibition,  '  See  ihou  do  it 
not.  The  work  is  the  Lord's.'  My  mind 
was  fervent  with  the  Lord,  (than  whom  none 
else  knew  my  condition,)  tiial  he  would  be 
plea.scd  to  favour  me  with  the  distinct  sight 
and  knowledge  of  His  will  ;  that  1  might  nut 
be  deceived  by  the  enemy  of  my  soul  ;  who  I 
had  before  seen  in  some  of  his  artful  transfor- 
mations ;  but  that  light  might  so  attend,  as  that 
I  might  make  no  mistake  in  darkness.  1  car- 
ried riiy  burthen  from  one  month  lo  another 
and  from  meeting  to  meeting,  until  Seventh 
month  9th,  I'^iS.  In  an  evening  meeting 
lluding  no  excuse  would  longer  do,  and  that 
iWithfulness  was  required,  after  \\'m.  RickctI 
had  finished  a  testimony,  in  which  he  express- 
ed much  sympathy,  and  had  gi'cat  encourage- 
ment for  some  who  were  under  prepai-alion 
for  the  Lord's  service,  I  stood  up  in  gr-eat  lear 


and  trembling,  and  expressed  a  few  seniencea 
very  brokenly  ;  and  returned  home  with  llie 
promised  reward  of  peace,  which  I  had  long 
sought  in  vain;  but  now  that  1  had  given  up 
to  the  Lord's  will,  [IJ  was  favoirred  to  obtain 
it.  This  was  my  first  public  appearance;  and 
I  greatly  desired  as  a  sign,  that  if  I  was  \ct 
mistaken,  I  might  be  visited  and  advi.sed  by 
some  Friends  ;  but  as  1  met  with  no  opposition 
from  Friends,  and,  contrariwise,  some  spake 
encouragingly  to  me,  I  found  need  lo  watch 
self  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  was  fervent  in 
spirit,  I  hat  1  might  be  preserved  in  true  humi- 
lity and  Divine  fear,  the  only  safe  situation 
for  a  Gospel  nrinister." 

On  Filth  month  12th,  1760,  Anthony  Mor- 
ris informed  the  Second-day  morning  mef-ting 
of  ministers  and  elders,  that  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia  had  approved  the  pbblic 
minisii-y  of  David  Estaugh  and  Rebecca  Jones. 
It  was  concluded  to  admit  them  to  sit  in  the 
Second-day  morning  meeting,  and  Anthony 
.Morris,  and  Catharine  Callender,  were  appoint- 
ed to  inform  them  thei-eof.  Anthony  and  (ja- 
tharine,  were  must  easy  to  give  the  inlorma- 
lion  to  Rebecca  Jones  in  the  presence  of  her 
mother.  They  accordingly  did  so.  On  hearing 
it,  the  mother  was  much  afJected,  and  said, 
"  Beck,  your  friends  have  placed  you  on  a 
pedestal  ;  take  care  you  don't  fall  I"  Fi-oni 
ihat  time  Rebecca  had  no  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  her  attending  meetings,  'ihe 
mother's  heart  seemed  lo  open  towards  her 
daughter, — she  l)ecame  very  affectionate,  and 
treated  all  Friends  whocame  to  visit  ihern  with 
kindness  and  respect. 

liebecca  Jones  deemed  herself  very  unwor- 
thy lo  sit  in  the  meeting  of  ministers  and 
elder's  ;  and  she  says  she  "  attended  the  fir'st 
meeting  of  that  sort,  under  sirong  apprehen- 
sions of  my  own  weakness,  and  the  necessity 
of  labouring  after  true  humilily." 

She  continues  her  nari'ative: 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1761,  my  dear 
mother  began  lo  decline  very  fast  in  her 
health,  and  could  scarce  keep  about  house. 
She  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  insomuch  that 
she  needed  constant  attendance  all  the  sum- 
mer. 1  had  a  large  school  on  my  hands,  (ihe 
only  means  for  our  subsistence,)  to  lake  care 
of,  and  her  to  nurse  bolh  night  and  day,  till 
the  Ninth  month,  when  she  grew  so  ill  iliat  I 
was  obliged  to  bi'eak  up  the  school,  i  also 
was  much  reduced  in  my  health  ;  and  by  such 
constant  exercise  both  of  body  and  mind,  re- 
ceived a  weakness  that  I  fear  1  shall  never  be 
rid  of.  She  deceased  near  the  end  of  the 
Ninth  monlh,  17G1.  And  here  I  seem  free  lo 
add,  that  she  wns  a  woman  of  good  natural 
understanding,  of  a  noble  disposition,  hatl 
many  good  qualities,  nnd  lived  a  peaceable  life 
among  her  neighbours,  and  1  have  good 
grounds  to  believe,  was  under  a  religious  ex- 
ercise of  mind  for  many  months  before  her 
decease.  She  was  favoured  with  an  easy  pas- 
sage, which  she  often  in  her  illness  piviyed 
for  as  a  sign  of  acceptance  with  the  Loi-d, 
and  was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  ol'  the 
Church  of  England  (so  called),  among  whom 
she  always  made  profession.  In  her  illness 
she  desired  to  see  Daniel  Slanlon  ;  he  cnmo, 
nnd  had  n  heart-tendering  time  in  supplication, 
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particiiliirly  on  her  account,  (whom  he  had 
Unowti  Irom  a  young  woman,)  that  she  might 
be  liivoLirt'd  wiih  piitiencc,  and  might  obtain 
mercy  with  the  Loid.  After  which  she  seem- 
ed easy,  and  said  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
living  God." 


I  was   their   glory.     They  did   not 

I  undervalued    hv  ihe  vnlanr    rrnwd 


Example  of  Early  Christians. 

iigfht  mllilno;  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain 
carry  nolliin^  out.     And  tiaving  food  and 


beinu  !  also  been  received  from  sevrnil  individuals, 
lued  by  the  vulgar  crowd  that  they  |  to  whom  the  distribution  and  sale  of  Bibles 
might  with  greater  earnestness  io  ig  after  a  i  and  Testaments  had  been  entrusted,  and  we 
belter  iuheiitance.  'I'he  love  o  the  world  j  liope  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Friends, 
was  death  to  these  Christians.  T.iey  thought  j  who  may  feel  a  willingness  to  promote  the  ob- 
it was  a  certain  sign  that  they  ha  I  no  portion  jects  of  the  Association,  by  making  inquiry  in 
in  Christ,  if  they  attempted  to  serve  God  and  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  as  to  "the 
mammon.  To  be  in  the  world,  an  I  not  of  the  !  wants  of  Friends,  and  forwarding  the  result 
world,  was  their  motto.  They  chose  to  be  ;  to  the  Managers.  Where  Auxiliaries  cannot 
low  and  contemptible  in   the  world,  that  they  |  be  formed,  it  may  still    be  found  desirable  oc- 


U3  be  tlierewilh  content.' 


-I  Ti,. 


might  have   no 
heaven." 


npedimcnt 


their  way 


7,  8. 


The  following  extract  from  Williatn  Galon's 
fibridgement  of  the  lives  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, strongly  points  them  out  as  a  cross- 
bearing,  scir-den\ing  people,  who  like  stran- 
gers and  pilgrims  here,  were  mainly  seeking 
another,  and  a  better  country  ;  that  is  an 
heavenly. 

"  When  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil 
governtnent,"  says  a  pious  historian  of  that 
period,  "  and  flourished  under  the  protection 
of  the  emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses 
were,  as  they  are  now,  full  of  secular  affiirs; 
but  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christianity, 
men  who  embraced  this  religion,  had  given  up 
all  their  interest  in  this  world,  and  lived  in  a 
perpetual  preparation  for  the  ne.\t,  as  not 
knowing  how  soon  they  might  be  called  to  it: 
so  that  they  had  little  else  to  talk  of  hut  the 
life  and  doctrines  of  that  Divine  example, 
which  was  their  hope,  their  encouragement, 
and  their  glory." 

To  proceed  with  William  Caton  : — 

"  The  members  of  this  Christian  communi- 
fy  looked  mean  and  contemptible.  Nothing 
about  them  was  pompous,  either  in  clothes, 
diet,  or  habitaiion,  or  household  stuff.  Such 
as  were  noble  or  learned,  or  of  genteel  extract, 
laid  aside  all  their  pride,  and  all  their  swell- 
ing tilles,  and  forgot  that  they  had  been  heller 
born  or  educated  than  others  :  and  became 
like  their  brethren.  Plaiting  or  curling  of 
hair,  was  a  thing  both  their  men  and  women 
proscribed  from  their  care.  They  thought 
that  labour  lost,  which  was  employed  about 
such  superfluities.  They  were  jealous  nf  their 
serious  frame  of  mind  and  spirit  ;  and  there- 
fore all  such  dresses  as  served  Io  infuse  vanity 
into  their  minds,  or  damp  their  zeal  to  reli- 
gion, they  shunned,  as  they  did  houses  infected 
by  the  plague.  They  minded  no  such  things 
as  modes  and  fashions,  nor  did  any  new  habit 
or  ornament  that  came  up,  entice  them  to  imi- 
tation. Decency  was  their  rule,  and  modesty 
the  standard  of  their  habit  and  conversation. 
They  wore  nothing  about  them  that  was  cost- 
ly or  curious.  Their  study  and  contrivance 
was,  how  to  m;ike  themselves  fit  for  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Lamb.  Their  garments  were 
either  linen,  woollen,  fur,  or  sheep-skins;  and 
their  furniture  mean  and  homely.  They  were 
despised  for  their  meanness  ;  and  were  looked 
upon  as  unsociable;  people  of  pitiful  spirits  ; 
strangers  to  the  art  of  conversation  ;  melan- 
choly wretches;  brethren  of  worms;  yet  they 
mattered  not  the  world's  censures,  and  tri- 
umphed more  in  a  good  conscience,  than  the 
others  could  do  in  all  the  glories  and  vanities 
of  this  present  world.     The  world's  contempt 
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lly  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  services  of 
suitably  qualified  friends,  in  pr  mioting  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  our  Bibles. 

From  the  Reports  of  a  number  of  the  Aux- 
iliaries which  have  been  received,  it  appears 
that  they  have  been  diligently  engaged  during 
the  past  year  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of 
Friends  within  their  limits,  and  supplying  them 
with  Bibles  and  Testaments,  so  liir  as  their 
j  To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Ame- ;  means  have  enabled  them.  One  Auxiliary 
]  rica.  ]  slates  in  its  Report,  that  "  though  the  nuniLer 

j      'J'he  .Managers  present  the  following  Report   of  Friends  unsupplied  with  complete  copies  of 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year:  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  not  much   reduced,  we 

There  have  been  issued  from  the  Deposito-  can  recur  to  many  aged  Friends  who  have 
ry  for  the  year  ending  Fourth  month  1st,  been  through  your  benevolence  supplied  with 
1848, — 4428  Bibles,  3992  Testaments,  and!  good  reference  B  bli-s,  who  before  had  small 
I  3.t4  Testaments  and  Psalms,  of  which  .065  school  Bibles;  and  many  newly  married 
Bibles,  420  Testaments,  and  102  Testaments  Friends,  as  well  as  other  individuals,  just  be- 
and  Psalms  were  sold  to  Auxiliaries.  ginning,  as  it  were,  in  this  comparatively  [un- 

l.'U4  Bibles,  1727  Testaments,  and  105 'cleared]  country,  now  nicely,  and  we  have 
Test-imenis  and  Psalms  have  been  gratuitous-  cause  to  believe  gratefully  supplied  with  coni- 
ly  disposed  of.  Of  this  number  1020  Bibles,  I  plete  copies."  Thus,  while  the  object  of  the 
l^'M    Teslamenis,    and   50   Testaments    and    parent   Association   is   faithfully   carried   out, 


Psalms  were  furnished  to  Auxiliaries  lor  gra- 
tuitous distribution,  or  for  sale  at  a  reduction 
from  the  list  prices,  to  such  as  might  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  full  price. 

From  the  above  account,  it  appears  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  issues  from  the  Depo- 
sitory over  the  previous  year,  of  2090  Bibles, 
1232  'I'estanients,  and  231  Testaments  and 
Psalms. 

Since  last  Report,  2000  Reference  Bibles, 
2000  School  Bibles,  2000  12mo.  Testaments, 
and  31100  24mo.  Testaments  have  been  print- 
ed. The  stereotype  plates  of  the  Reference 
Bible  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  and  cor- 
rected by  a  competent  workman. 

A  summary  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
during  the  year,  taken  from  the  Treasurer's 
account,  also  a  statement  of  the  slock  of  books 
on  hand  on  the  1st  instant,  will  be  found  an- 
nexed. 

We   have   received   information  (since  last 


■'  that  of  supplying  the  dcslilule  with  good 
legible  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  en- 
couraging the  frequent  and  serious  perusal  of 
ihem,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  will  prove, 
as  they  declare  themselves,  able  to  make  wise 
unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  that  the  blessing  recorded  in  them, 
respecting  those  that  seek  oliI  the  cause  of  iho 
poor  and  needy,  will  in  proportion  to  their 
faithfulness  rest  upon  them. 

Another  .Auxiliary  observes,  "  We  hope 
that  by  means  of  the  very  liberal  donation  re- 
ceived of  you,  and  the  patient  and  persevering 
endeavours  of  a  kvi  of  our  own  members,  all 
the  members  of  our  Monthly  Meeting  will 
eventually  be  furnished  with  full  copies  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  do 
all  we  can  to  efffjct  the  same  desirable  result 
within  the  limits  of  our  Quarterly  Meeting." 

Another  stales,  "There  have  been  a  great 
many  Bibles   and   Testaments  sent   here   the 


Report,)  of  the  establishment  of  an  Auxiliary,  I  past   sinnmer,  by  other  Bible   Sociclies,   and 


at  i\ew  Garden,  Indiana,  and  of  the  revival 
of  one  which  had  suspended  ils  operations  for 
several  years  past.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  number  of  these  Associations  should  be 
increased,  and  the  Managers  would  again  call 
the  attention  of  Friends  within  the  limits  of 
Quarterly  Meelings,  where  none  have  yet  been 
formed,  to  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  efforts 
may  be  made  to  promote  their  establishment. 
Reports  htive  been  received  from  sixtei'n 
Auxiliaries,  viz. :  Va.^salborouuh,  Maine;  Fair- 
field, Flushing,  and  Centre,  Ohio;  Blue  River, 
White  Water,  White  Lick,  New  Garden  Cen- 
tral, Westfield,  Spiceland,  Hamilton,  and 
Springfield,  Indiana;  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania;  Adrian,  Michigan  ;  Burlington,  N.  J.  ; 


ad  Sal 


old  at  very  low  prices  or  given  away,  which 
has  supplied  ihe  demand  to  some  extent,  al- 
though many  prefer  our  books,  as  being  ncaler 
and  better  executed." 

Another  remarks,  "  We  believe  much  good 
has  arisen  through  our  feeble  endeavoin-s  to 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  addition  to 
what  our  Auxiliary  has  done,  we  acknowledge 
with  thankfulness,  the  valuable  donations  of 
ihe  Parent  Association,  which  have  afforded 
ability  ijratuitously  to  furnish  many  who  were 
not  well  able  to  furnish  themselves.  We  feel 
encouraged  to  conlinue  our  exerlions  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Association  in  furnish- 
ing each  member  of  our  Society  who  is  capa- 
ble of  reading  the   Holy   Scriptures,   wilh   a 


em,  lowa. 


Satisfaclory  accounts  have  I  good  and  durable  copy." 
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Another  reports,  "  Although  our  operations 
the  p.ist  v<-!U-  have  not  been  large,  yet  they 
have  probably  been  as  useful  as  ill  any  previ- 
ous year.  VVe  believe  there  is  an  increasing 
interest  felt  in  assisting  to  furnish  all  our 
members  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Another  informs,  "  We  have  during  the  past 
year  had  a  committee  appointed,  who  have 
made  inquiry  and  supplied  each  member  of 
our  religious  Society  capable  of  reading,  who 
was  destitute  of  a  copy  and  unable  to  purchase 
it,  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  find  [such 
cases  ;]  and  we  think  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
keep  such  deficiency  supplied  as  may  occur 
during  the  ensuing  year." 

Another  Auxiliary  states,  that  from  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  correspondence  and 
of  the  Female  Branch,  it  appeared  that  during 
the  past  year,  46  Bibles  and  .5  Testaments 
have  been"  distributed  ;  in  which  service  our 
Female  Branch  has  been  very  helpful  to  us. 
Application  being  made  to  the  committee  of 
correspondence  by  a  coloured  First-day  school 
for  a  supply  of  Bibles,  and  the  committee  to 
whom  the  subject  was  referred  believing  that 
a  donation  of  Bibles  would  be  usefully  appro- 
priated, twenty-four  small  Bibles  were  accord- 
ingly furnished,  and  are  included  in  the  num- 
ber above  specified.  Although  it  is  believed 
that  very  few,  if  any.  Friends  within  our 
limits  are  destitute  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
cases  are  occasionally  brought  to  our  notice 
which  show  the  propriety  of  continuing  our 
organization. 

From  the  Report  of  one  of  our  distant  Aux- 
iliaries we  extract  the  following;  "  In  again 
presenting  to  you  our  Annual  Report,  we  feel 
con-strained  to  acknowledge  our  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  the  Patent  Association  for  its  very 
liberal  donations,  by  which  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  furnish  many  Friends  with  a  copy  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  otherwise  would  in 
all  probability  not  have  had  a  copy.  We  also 
think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  the  recipients 
have  generally  manifested  a  lively  interest  in 
the  perusal  of  them,  which  has  afforded  us 
much  satisfaction,  and  has  encouraged  us  to 
persevere  in  the  good  work.  In  looking  over 
the  wide  field  of  labour  which  has  fallen  to 
our  lot  since  the  establishment  of  our  Auxilia- 
ry,  we  feel  that  a  very  great  degree  of  respon- 
sibility is  resting  upon  us  ;  and  in  order  that 
you  may  in  some  degree  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culties which  we  have  to  encounter  in  render- 
ing our  account  to  the  Parent  Association,  we 
believe  it  right  to  inform  you  that  the  number 
of  members  belonging  to  the  two  Monthly 
Meetings  [within  our  limits]  is  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  they  are  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  territory  more  than  SOO  miles 
in  circumference.  We  have,  however,  taken 
care  that  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  should 
be  distributed  in  many  of  these  remote  sections, 
and  many  have  been  in  this  manner  furnislied, 
who  could  not  have  furnished  themselves.  In 
these  remote  settlements  Friends  are  generally 
not  in  circumstances  to  be  able  to  purchase 
suitable  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  therefore  those 
distributed  in  such  places,  are  generally  dona- 
tions, which  much  curtails  the  amount  which 
we  otherwise  might  send  you  for  the  sale  of 
Bibles.     But  notwithstanding  this,  we  believe 


it  is  the  design  of  the  Parent  Association  that! 
such  should  be  supplied,  and  therefore  we  have 
furnished  them  accordingly.  We  wish  fur- 
ther to  add,  that  we  feel  encouraged,  notwith- 
standing the  many  difficiilties  we  have  to  en- 
counter, from  the  increasing  interest  manifest- 
ed by  Friends  on  the  subject,  and  the 
gratefulness  of  recipients." 

Another  Auxiliary  mentions,  "  We  have 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  va- 
luable donation  in  Bibles  and  'J'estaments, 
many  of  which  have  been  disposed  of;  some 
by  sales  and  some  gratuitously;  and  we  may 
add  that  it  afixirded  us  satisfaction  to  be  the 
instruments  in  dispensing  your  liberality  to 
the  needy,  and  often  to  hear  the  expression  of 
gratitude  from  the  lips  of  the  glad  recipients." 

Another  Auxiliary  stales :  "Those  report- 
ed as  having  been  gratuitously  distributed, 
were  received  by  the  individuals  to  whom  they 
were  given  with  feelings  of  lively  gratitude, 
demonstrating  the  interest  they  felt  in  the 
gift. 

"  We  feel  in  this  Auxiliary  very  much  en- 
couraged, partly  by  the  beneficent  donation  of 
the  Parent  Association  (which  we  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge,) and  which  has  enabled  us  to 
widen  our  sphere  of  action,  by  reducing  the 
price  sufficiently  low  to  enable  many  young 
Friends  in  very  moderate  circumstances  to 
purchase  Bibles  or  Testaments  for  themselves, 
but  more  especially  because  we  see  a  more 
lively  in'.erest  in  the  cause  manifested  by  our 
elderly  Friends,  both  in  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  Auxiliary  more  regularly,  and  impart- 
ing wise  counsel  and  advice  to  the  younger 
members,  strengthening  their  weak  hands  and 
faltering  steps. 

"  VVe  are  fully  persuaded  this  is  a  good 
cause,  and  humbly  trust  that  you  as  well  as 
ourselves,  may  be  enabled  with  Divine  assist- 
ance to  persevere  therein." 

Another  informs:  "  We  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  informing  you,  that  we  have  still  con- 
tinued our  labours  in  the  cause  the  past  year, 
believing  they  have  been  satisfactory  and  use- 
ful, especially  to  a  portion  of  our  members, 
who  in  settling  new  lands  have  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter." 

Another  Auxiliary  thus  conchides  its  Report : 
"  We  are  aware  that  it  is  but  little  this  Asso- 
ciation can  eflTjct,  towards  extending  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Our  aim  is  not 
to  accomplish  great  things,  but  in  the  ability 
afforded  to  do  whatsoever  our  hands  find  to 
do  ;  trusting  that  He  whose  cause  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  promote,  will  at  times  bless  our 
feeble  efforts.  And  should  the  perusal  of  these 
inspired  pages  be  instrumental  to  cheer  a  few 
sorrowing  pilgrims  on  their  journey  Zionward, 
to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remem- 
brance in  others,  or  to  induce  one  wanderer 
from  the  true  fold,  to  seek  Him  of  whom  they 
testify,  we  shall  not  have  done  the  little  that 
we  have  done,  in  vain." 

We  could  have  desired  that  all  of  the  Aux- 
iliaries might  have  forwarded  Reports  of  their 
proceedings  during  the  past  year.  By  those 
received,  and  from  information  derived  from 
other  sources,  the  .Managers  are  encouraged 
to  believe  that  the  Association  continues,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  to  fulfil  the  design   of  its 


ders,  by  supplying  Friends  with  good  co-        I 
of  ihe  Holy  Scriptures,  and  promoting  the       I 


found 
pies 

irequent  and  serious  perusal  of  them.  Much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the 
more  remote  settlements,  where  the  supply  of 
Bibles  and  Testaments  is  still  quite  inadequate, 
and  the  Managers  are  very  desirous  that 
Fiiends  in  all  parts  of  our  widely  extended 
country  may  embrace  every  suitable  opportu- 
nity to  promote  the  important  objects  of  the 
Association. 

Signed  on   behalf  and   by  direction   of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

William  Bettle,  Secretary. 

Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  15th,  1S48. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE    ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary. — Charles   Ellis. 

Treasurer. — Benjamin   H.  VVarder. 

CorresporuUnz  Members. — Thomas  Kim- 
ber,  Paul  W.  Newhall,  Charles  Yarnall. 

Managers. — George  Williams,  Jeremiah 
Hacker,  John  Elliott," Joseph  Rakestraw,  John 
Carter,  Townsend  Sharpless,  George  G.  Wil- 
liams,  Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  John  Lippi'ncott, 
Theophilus  E.  Beeslcy,  Horatio  C.  Wood, 
William  Bottle,  Robert  Smith,  Daniel  B. 
Smith,  Charles  Williams. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 
THE    EFFICACY    OF    DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  tlie 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  WILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 

"  But  all  these  would  have  been  light  afflic- 
tions, if  his  heavenly  Father  had  but  stood  by 
him  and  sustained  him  with  the  beams  of  his 
love.  But  he  hid  his  face  from  him,  and  with- 
held the  comfort  of  his  life-giving  presence; 
and  this  was  a  grief  incomparably  greater  than 
all  the  rest;  from  hence  proceeded  his  agony 
at  Gethsemane,  wlien  lie  said,  '  My  soul  is  ex- 
ceeding sorrowful  even  unto  death  ;'  and  the 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  fall- 
ing down  to  the  ground  while  he  thus  trod  the 
wine. press  alone  ;  and  of  the  people  there  was 
none  to  help  him,  to  uphold  or  assist  in  this 
time  of  suffering  ;  nor  on  his  dereliction  on  the 
cross,  when  all  the  light  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral worlds  was  withdrawn,  and  there  was 
total  darkness  over  all  the  land  from  the  sixth 
hour  even  unto  the  ninth  ;  and  about  the  ninth 
hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
'  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabacthani ;'  that  is  to  say, 
'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?'  Words  are  too  short  to  set  forth  or  to 
convey  to  others  any  proper  idea  of  the  nature 
and  depth  of  those  sufferings.  But  when  we 
come  to  feel  and  passthrougli  the  same  in  our 
own  experience,  we  shall  then  be  sensible  how 
it  is  that  Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  leaving 
us  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  steps. 

"  It  is  thus  we  must  come  to  have  fellow- 
ship with  him  in  his  sufferings,  and  be  made 
conformable  unto  his  deatii,  before  we  can 
come  to  know  the  inmost  veil  of  the  temple, 
to  be  fidly  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
and  find  access  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  into  the 
holiest  of  all,  or  be  able   to   say  with  respect 
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to  our  measure  of  suffering  wilh  Chribt,  it  is,  out  of  it  are  llie  issues  of  lil'e.  Strive  not  to 'coloured  populalion  of  Philadelphia  and  ils 
finished,  then  shall  we  witness  the  power  of  open  it  thyself,  but  wail  his  pleasure  who  halh  ,  vicinity,  it  had  been  deemed  advisable  to  em- 
his  resurrection,  and  shall  know  the  graves  to  '  the  key  of  David,  who  when  he  opens  none  ploy  three  individuals,  (one  of  whom  was  a 
be  opened  and  the  dead  shall  come  forth  and  lean  shut,  and  when  he  shuts  none  can  open  ;  coloured  man,)  lo  lake  a  census  of  their  num- 
enter  into  the  holy  cily,  and  shall  appear  unlo  receive  every  favour  and  every  trial  ihou  meet-  bers,  and  collect  such  statistical  information 
"i^'iy-  _  [est  with  from  him  only,  and  let  not  any  inslru-   respecting  iheir   nativiiy,  education,  modes  of 

"  1  write  thus  plainly  and    freely  unto  ihee,!  ment    withdraw    ihy  "mind    alier    changeable   life,  employments,   resources,  &c.   &c.,  and 

hangeable  such  other  general  information  respeclinglhem, 


Darius  the  Dlcdr. 


curious  and  valuable 


from  a  persuasion  that  thou  hast  attained  to  a  things,  and  then  nothing  tl 
good  degree  of  that  child-like  simplicity  which  can  disquiet  thee, 
can  receive  and  in  measure  understand  these 
lieavenly  mysteries,  which  are  and  ever  will 
be  hidden  from  all  the  wise  and  prudent  of 
this  world.  Seeing  therefore  that  we  have 
such  excellent  example  set  before  us,  and  such 
an  Almighty  power  present  with  us  to  preserve 
and  support  us  in  our  pilgrimage  through  this 
vale  oi'  tears,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  be- 
fore us,  looking  unto  Jesus  the  author,  that  he 
mav  be  the  finisher  of  our  faith.  Can  we  dis- 
trust his  love  to  us  when  he  hath  so  often  ap-  i  s"'"P'"i--'ing  '^"^  imporlan 
peared  for  our  help  in  lime  of  need  ?  Can  we  j  j^'^J"'"  lii'^lmson  in  de 
■who  have  so  often  offended  his  Divine  majes- 
ty and  grieved  his  Holy  Spirit,  comjilain  of 
our  sufferings,  whatever  they  may  be,  when 
his  only  begotten  Son,  who  never  offended 
him,  halh  willingly  suflercd  so  much  for  our 
sakcs,  that  wo  might  come  unlo  (iod  hj'  him — 
that  by  a  faithful  perseverance  in  our  spiritual 


ht  be  relied  on.     This  has   been  done  ; 

land  it  is  proposed  lo  have  the  whole  arranged 

in  tabular  form,  which  will   no  doubt    furnish 

much  valuable  information.     One  striking  fact 

.  revealed   by  this  inquiry  is,  that  a  very  large 

proportion  of  the  physical  and  moral  degrada- 

,   .  .  ,     .  ,    ,       ,  (lion  and  wrelchedness   found   among  our  col- 

I   have   been   much   interested  hy  the  yery  ,^^,.^^  populalion,  is  clearly  traceable  to  Sla. 

per   on   the   Rockol  I  ,,e,y_     There  was  also  an   interesting  report 

Friends' 

...  ,  , —    ...^ -.._  _ ,_  been  lak 

hole    ran.ne  ol    antiquarian 

than   the 
phering   the  a 
leaded  characters.     1  take  the  liberty  of  cor- 
ht    error    in    the    paper    which 


Behistun    in  the   last  three   numbers  of"  The       „„   ,he   sale    and    distribution    of 

^1'!"     .„„,  „°Lr"!„I';!!'..?lV'!°!!!'.''l   '"  ^'l'^:  l^ool<s,  showing  the  caie  which  has  be...  ._ 

,„  „      .„  „„,„„,.£.[,    more  ,„„  ,|,jj[  g„[jjgg|^  jijjj]   j|,g   success  attending  it. 

success  of  'j'he  "  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the 


Religious  Society  of  Friends,"  adopted  at  our 
last  Yearly  Meeting,  and  referred  to  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sutlerings  lor  revision  and  publication, 
has  been  re-e.\amined,  some  slight  alterations 
made,  and  5000  copies  published.  A  few 
hundred  copies  of  G.  Fox's  Journal  have  been 
struck  off  from  the  stereotype  plates,  and  the 
Apology  by  R.  Barclay,  has  been  slereolvped. 
rfare  we  might  overcome  and  be  admitted  j"  JJarius  tne  rtieae  '  ot  me  scnpluies,  was  Cy-  Ixhe  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  approv- 
to  sit  with  him  on  his  throne,  and  to  that  end  . '■>•"< 'Ties  the  uncle  ol  Lyrus,  who  reigned  joint-  i^^^  j,,^j  f|,g  rnembers  encouraged  lo  persevere 
haih  given  us  of  his  Spirit  into  our  hearls  lo  !  'y  ^"'^^  '>''"  "'"'er  ''le  taking  of  Babylon,  and  1 1„  ,(,^1^  gtpo,.,^  to  promote  the  cause  of 'I'rulh. 
help  our  infirmities,  comfort  us  in  our  afflic-  \  '••■"'  'he  Assyrian  portion  ol  the  empiroa-ssign-  The  corre.-.pondence  wilh  N.  England  was 
nd   to  make  intercession  lo  the  Father  ( '!'^. ''""   "*    ^is  province.     D'^ius   HysUispes  |  jigposefj  q,- „j.  ,„g„,jo„ej  j„  our  paper  of  last 

week. 


f.,r  us 


Have  we  not  fell  the  consolalin" 


speaks  of  Darius  Hyslaspes  as  being  identic; 
wilh  the  Darius  of  llie  book  of  Daniel.     The 
prophet  Daniel  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  the  sole  leign  of  Cyrus, 
at   the   age   of  at    least  ninety   years.      The 
"  Darius  the  iMede"  of  the  scripluies,  was 
res  the  uncle  of  Cyrus,  wiio 
he  takinu  of 
^h( 
Da 
[did  not  ascend   the  throne  of  Persia   for  more! 


flu.nre  thereof  lo  revive  and  support  us  iirour  \  '^'""  """  J.^'"'*  "fter  ihe  death  of  Daniel.     The  |      ]„  reviewing  the  slaie  of  ihe  Y 


greal  trials  and  conflicts  of  spirit?  Have  we 
not  been  with  Jesus  and  had  an  infallible  evi. 
dance  Trom  the  leslimony  of  his  Spirit  within 
us,  that  he  who  hath  thus  visiied  iis,  in- 
deed is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Hath 
he  not  wrought  such  mighty  works  in  us  as 
no  oilier  could  do?  Have  we  nol  heard  such 
powerful  words  from  him  as  never  man  spoke? 
Did  not  our  hearls  burn  within  us  while  he 
talked  wilh  us  by  the  way,  and  while  he  open- 
ed lo  us  the  scripluies? 

"  Oh  let  a  sense  of  his  mercies  and  wonder- 
ful condescension  fill  our  heart  with  gralitude 
and  ardent  desires  thai  his  holy  fire  wilhin  us 
may  be  kindled  into  a  holy  flame,  and  never 
cease  burning  lill  it  hath  consumed  every 
thing  that  is  not  of  his  own  pure  and  uncliange- 
able  nature.  Let  it  be  our  constant  practice 
and  delight  to  sit  wilh  Mary  al  his  foot-stool, 
and  wait  for  his  words  which  are  spirit  and 
life,  and  give  life  lo  all  ihat  hear  him,  for  he 
is  the  true  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  who  is 
appointed  and  anointed  of  ihe  Falher  lo  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  lo  comfort  the  mourners  in 
Zion,  that  he  may  '  give  ihem  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment 
of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness.' 

1  have  a  few  things  more  to  add  by  way 
of  advice  and  caution  ;  as  they  simply  arise  in 
my  mind,  without  any  premeditation.  I  there- 
fore communicate  ihem  lo  thee  in  that  bro- 
therly love  and  Christian  freedom  which 
thinks  no  evil,  nor  admits  of  any  doubt,  but 
thai  thou  would  receive  them  in  the  same. 

"  1st.  Keep  thy  heart  wilh  all  diligence,  for 


subject   of  the    succession   of  these    kings   is  ;  in^  ^s  brou-ht  before 
lully    discussed    in    Prideaux's   Connection    ol 
Sacred  and  Profane  History. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FOURTH  MONTH  23,  1848. 


THE  YEARLY  MEETIXG. 

The   select   meeting   convened  on  Seventh-     .^^     ...      ..-    ,. 

day,  ihe  15lh  inslanl,  and  was  aboul  ihe  usual  jeducalion  of  ihe  youth,  look 
size. 


Meel- 
by  the  answers  lo  the 
queries  sent  up  by  the  respective  Quarters, 
cause  for  deep  e.vercise  and  sorrow  was  mani- 
fesled  by  the  deficiencies  reporled.  And  al- 
ihough  there  was  not  a  great  deal  expressed, 
yet  we  believe  the  minds  of  many  P^riends 
were  brought  under  a  deep  travail  for  the  more 
general  prevalence  of  that  true  spiritual  bap- 
tism which  alone  can  cleanse  from  our  defile- 
ments, and  qualify  both  individually  and  col- 
lectively, to  labour  effectually  for  Ihe  promo- 
lion  of  ihe  blessed  cause  of  righteousness. — A 
ively  concern  for  the  proper  training  and 
d  of  Ihe  meet- 


ling,  and  parents  were  affectionately  exhorted 
The  general  meeting  was  large.  Epistles  i  lo  exercise  their  authority  in  subduing  the  wills 
were  read  from  the  Y'carly  Meetings  of  Lon-  of  their  children  ;  commencing  at  an  early  pe- 
don  and  Dublin,  and  from  all  those  on  this  riod  of  life,  even  in  infancy  ;  and  to  accustom 
continent  except  New  England  ;  and  ihe  desire  ihein  to  submit  wilh  alacrity  lo  all  iheir  rca- 
was  expressed  ihat  this  correspondence  might  sonable  requisitions.  Also  lo  be  willing  lo 
be  so  conducled  as  to  slrenglhen  the  respeclive  {  make  all  reasonable  sacrifices  in  order  lo  give 

their  offspring  the  advantages  of  a  guarded 
literary  education,  in  schools  taught  by  mem- 
liers  of  our  Society,  or  in  families;  and  by  all 
means  lo  avoid  exposing  ihem  lo  ihe  contami- 
nation incident  lo  the  public  and  mixed 
schools.  The  danger  of  allow  ing  books  of  an 
injurious  character  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  and  inexperienced  was  also  perti- 
nently alluded  to  ;  and  the  evils  likely  lo  arise 
from  the  perusal,  by  them,  of  works  upon 
religious  subjects  written  by  ministers  of 
other  religious  societies,  and  others  speaking 
slightingly  of  our  testimonies,   were  pointed 


meetings,  and   to  establish   their  members  on 
our  most  holy  faith. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
selling  forth  the  different  concerns  in  which 
that  body  has  been  engaged  during  the  past 
year,  were  read.  From  them  it  appears  ihal 
the  committee  of  thai  body  appointed  upon  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
stale  of  the  free  coloured  people,  has  given 
much  allenlion  to  ihe  subjects  coinmilled  lo  il. 
Nolhing  has  been  suflicienlly  matured  upon 
the  former  branch  of  the  subject,  to  be  brought 
forward,  but  the  efforts  of  ihe  committee  to 
obtain  information  are  continued.  In  prose- 
cuting ihe  inquiries  inlo  the   condition   of  the 


The 


repor 


from    the    committee    having 
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charge  of  West-town  Boarding-Scliool  was  in- 
teiesting  and  satisfactory.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  ihrougliout  the  year  had  been 
]80.  The  committee  call  attention  to  the 
])raclice  fallen  into  by  some,  of  sending  cloth- 
ing of  an  objectionable  character  to  their  chil- 
dren, a  short  time  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
session,  lor  ihem  to  wear  on  their  way  home; 
and  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  no  instance  of 
the  kind  shall  again  occur,  as  it  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Institution,  and  in 
violation  of  the  known  concern  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Parents  were  also  requested  not  to 
furnish  tlieir  children  with  money  while  at 
West-town. 

The  report  of  the  committee  charged  with 
the  gradual  civilization  and  improvement  of 
the  Indian  natives,  gave  ground  to  believe,  that 
notwithstanding  the  many  discouragements 
thrown  in  their  way,  their  labours  continue  to 
.  confer  important  benelils  ujion  that  portion  of 
the  aborigines  of  our  country  which  has  so 
long  received  the  care  of  this  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  report  again  brought  into  view  the  advan- 
tage likely  to  accrue  to  the  Indians,  from  a 
family  of  rightly  concerned  Friends  with  a 
competent  female  head,  residing  at  the  settle- 
ment ;  and  the  language  of  encouragement  was 
held  out  to  any  who  might  feel  this  concern 
to  rest  upon  them,  to  be  faithful,  and  not  look 
too  much  at  the  dilFiculties  which  may  present, 
inasmuch  as  those  who  had  been  willing  to 
make  the  sacrifice  had  found  a  blessing  to  at- 1 
lend  it.  The  labours  of  the  Friend  who  has 
been  residing  on  the  reservation  for  some 
years,  have  given  the  committee  great  satis- 
faction. 

Epistles  to  all  the  Y'early  Meetings  except 
New  England  were  read  and  approved  ;  and 
under  a  covering  of  solemn  silence  the  meet- 
ing concluded  on  Sixth-day  noon,  to  convene 
again  at  the  usual  time  next  year,  if  consist- 
ent with  the  Divine  will. 

W'o  believe  this  Yearly  Meeting  to  have 
been  the  largest  held  in  this  city  since  the 
year  18:i7.  A  great  number  of  young  Friends 
were  in  attendance,  whose  appearance  and  de- 
portment, evinced,  not  only  their  interest  in 
the  Society,  but  that  many  of  them  are  drawn 
by  the  convictions  of  Truth  to  sustain  its 
principles  and  testimonies.  Some  of  our  aged 
women  Friends  have  remarked  that  they  had 
no  recollection  of  any  meeting  in  vvliich  the 
young  women  made  so  generally  a  plain  ap- 
pearance, and  conducted  with  more  becoming 
religious  weight,  th:in  at  this  annual  gathering, 
which  afTorded  much  strength  and  comfort  to 
them. 

The  trials  of  the  day,  we  doubt  not,  have 
led  many  among  the  yotmger  class  of  both 
se.xes  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  their 
forefalhers;  and  they  feel  bound  to  reject  all 
nioflification  of  them,  to  stand  firmly  in  defence 
of  the  Truth,  and  to  strengihen  the  hands  of 
ihcir  oilier  Friends.  But  it  is  well  lo  recollect, 
that  a  slate  of  agitation  is  not  congenial  with 
a  growth  in  grace.  There  is  a  liability  to  be 
drawn  out  from  under  a  proper  exercise  of 
mind  into  disputation  and  argument,  and  some- 
times into  censoriousness  of  others,  bv  which 
the  tender  mind  is  wounded,  and  the  spiritual 


strength  dissipated.  This  can  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  increased  watchlulncss,  and  retire- 
ment from  much  company  and  frequent  visit- 
ing, where  the  temptation  to  improper  freedom 
ofreniark,  often  operates  successfully  to  induce 
both  young  and  old,  to  say  what  had  belter 
be  withheld  ;  and  sometimes  in  a  manner  that 
injures  the  good  cause,  and  it  may  be  offends 
the  little  ones.  Advice  was  frequently  given 
to  seek  for  a  dwelling-place  in  the  quiet  habi- 
tation. Let  every  one  strive  to  be  gathered 
here,  that  they  may  experience  the  unslum- 
bering  Shepherd  of  Israel,  to  guard  them  by 
his  power,  to  tender  their  hearts  with  his  love, 
to  lead  them  by  the  still  waters,  and  feed  them 
in  the  pastures  of  life.  The  cause  is  the 
Lord's  ;  he  only  can  defend  and  support  it, 
and  grant  authority  and  strength  even  to  the 
most  devoted,  to  advocate  it  availingly  for  their 
own  good,  and  its  advancement  in  the  earth. 
If  all  would  take  this  ground,  and  in  humility 
keep  it,  the  present  afHiciion  would  be  blessed, 
to  tiie  refinement  of  many,  and  the  increased 
stability  and  beautifying  of  our  religions  So- 
ciety. 

There  are  many  living  who  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  Israel 
who  were  ornaments  to  the  church,  whose 
gifts  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  who  by 
their  faithfulness  to  the  Light  of  Christ,  gave 
strength  and  force  to  the  body.  Although  most 
of  those  so  extraordinarily  gifted  have  been 
withdrawn,  yet  he  who  ascended  up  on  high 
and  led  captivil)'  captive,  is  still  giving  gills 
unio  many  in  this  day,  whom  he  is  enlisting 
by  his  love  and  power  lo  use  them  for  his 
honour.  Some  persons  may  now  say,  "  What 
do  these  feeble  Jews?  will  ihey  fortify  them- 
selves? will  they  sacrifice?  will  they  revive 
the  stones  out  of  the  hea|)s  of  the  rulibish 
which  are  burnt?"  And  others  may  stand  by 
wilh  this  language,  "  Even  that  which  they 
build,  if  a  fox  go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down 
their  stone  wall  ;"  but  the  same  God  to  whom 
Nehemiah  prayed,  "  lo  turn  their  reproach 
upon  their  own  head,"  will  regard  the  secret 
prayers  and  exercises  of  his  anointed  ones, 
and  enable  them  to  slop  the  breaches,  and  to 
set  up  the  gates.  They  and  their  gifis  may 
be  lightly  esteemed,  jet  if  they  are  faithful  in 
a  little,  these  will  be  made  rulers  over  more; 
and  advancing  by  slow,  but  sure  steps,  in 
humble,  steadfast  reliance  on  the  Lord  alone, 
will  also  in  their  day  shine  as  stars  in  the 
firmament  of  God's  power. 


We  learn  that  the  committee  who  have 
charge  of  .Mount  Pleasant  Boarding-School,  at 
a  late  meeting,  were  introduced  into  much 
concern  on  account  of  the  limited  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  supported  for  several  years 
past. 

During  the  last  session  there  were  more 
scholars  than  at  some  former  times,  yet  the 
committee  thought,  as  the  number  of  boys 
likely  to  allcnd  the  summer  session  was  small, 
that  it  woidd  be  better  lo  suspend  llial  depart- 
ment of  the  school  for  the  present,  with  the 
prospect  of  resuming  it  at  the  commencement 
of  the  winter  term. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Ephraim  Morgan,  agent,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  li-om  VVm.  Crossmin,  S5,  vol.s.  iti.  It),  20;  es- 
tate of  C.  W.  Taylor,  S6  in  lull,  to  5-2,  vol.  21  ;  Susan 
Shafier,  %,  to  5^,  vol.  VJ ;  Ezra  Bailey,  $4,  to  52,  vol. 
19  ;  James  Langstaff,  ®4,  lo  52,  vol.  I'J  ;  .Sarah  Evans, 
$4,  to  39,  vol.  21  ;  Samuel  Sledliam,  S8.75  in  lull,  to 
22,  vol.  21 ;  Eli  GrilKlh,  S4,  vols.  20  and  21. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

M'anled  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 

Haverford  School  Association. 
The  Slated  Annual  Meeting  of  ihe  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
cominittee-rooin.  Arch  street  meeting-house, 
on  Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  month  8th, 
1848,  at  4  o'clock. 

Cii.vRLF.s  Ellis,  Secretary. 

WANTED 
A  Friend  to  take   charge  of  the  School  at 
Haddonfield,   N.   J.,   under  the   care   of  the 
Monthly  Meeting.     Apply  to 

fclA.MurcL  Nicholson. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourtli  moiitli,  lb4ti. 

West-town  Boarding  School. 
The  Summer  si'ssion  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  28lh  of  the  Fourth  month  :  and 
conveyances  will  be  provided  to  lake  the  chil- 
dren to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hotel,  No.  4(j  North  Sixth  street,  on 
that  day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock 
ill  Ihe  afternoon.  Parents  and  oihers  w  ho  are 
desirous  of  sending  their  children  lo  the  school, 
will  please  make  early  application  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, Joseph  Sno\\dun,or  at  liie  office 
of  the  Treasurer,  No.  84  Aixh  street. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Columbiana  county,  O., 
of  typhus  lever,  the  ITlh  of  Twelilh  month,  le^T,  in 
the  51st  year  ol'her  age,  Ei.izadeth,  wife  of  Epluaiiu 
Oliphant,  and  daugliter  of  VVilliani  and  Sarah  lleald. 
f*he  was  a  menihur  and  overseer  of  iMiddlelon  Mi,ntli- 
ly  Meeting.  Having  been  engaged  lor  several  iiiontlia 
in  frequently  wailing  on  some  near  and  dear  rtlalions, 
who  died  ot  the  same  eoniplainl,  she  observed  lo  her 
daughter,  when  walking  in  the  garden  a  lew  weuUa 
belore  she  was  taken  siek,  that  sue  did  not  expect  to 
live  lo  sec  that  garden  made  again  ;  and  alter  she 
was  taken,  seemed  to  be  of  llic  belief  that  she  would 
not  recover.  One  day  she  remarked  lo  a  Friend  that 
she  had  no  e.tpeclation  of  gelling  well  again  ;  but  if 
she  did  not,  all  would  be  well.  She  Ireciuenlly  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude -to  those  who  waited  on  her. 

,  on  Second-day,  the  lOlh  instant,  at  her  rcsi- 

dence  in  Philadelphia,  of  paralysis,  Sarah,  widow  of 
David  Lighllbot,  late  of  Cliesler  county,  in  the  Hl.st 
year  of  her  age.  'I'his  dear  Friend  was  by  her  infir- 
mities long  withdrawn  from  active  lile.  She  bore  her 
bodily  afflictions  with  patience, — and  we  believe  has 
entered  into  everlasting  rest  with  those  who  have 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  whoso  robes  have  beea 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  llie  Lamb. 
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The  information,"  says   Wilson,' 


le  received  from  the  Scphardiin  Jew-j  > 


satisfied  with   his   kindness.     They  are    now 
very  seldom  annoyed,  in  the  streets. 

"  'J'hese  .lews  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
accounts  which  we  gave  thein  of  our  journey 
through  the  Great  Desert  [of  Sin],  and  olour 
visit  lo  .M-Minl  Sins;  und  tiif  !  ind  (•('  Edom.  ' 
They  looked  at  our  drawings  with  seeming 
delight;  and  they  kissed  the  specimens  of  rock 
from  Jebel  Musa  [Mount  Mo^es]  and  other 
places  which  we  had  it  in  our  power  lo  sub- 
mit to  tlieir  inspection.  When  we  turned  up 
the  prophecies  respectini;  Idumea,  to  direct 
their  attention  to  their  striking  I'ulfilment,  they 
showed  that  they  had  very  little  acquuinlance 
with  these  and  similar  portions  of  the  Bible. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  they  com 


the  ends  of  the  room,  covered  with  a  screen — 
there  are  intimations  that  it  contains  the  law  that 
was  given  by  Mo.ses  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  some  passages  of  scripture,  such  as  '  Lift 
up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and  bo  lilted  up  ye 
cTrlnst'':^  doors,  and  the  Kir.3  of  glory  shal' 
come  in.'  Over  the  dome,  surmomiiing  the 
reading-desk,  a  small  wooden  plallbrm,  nine 
It-el  long,  with  steps  running  up  to  it — there 
are  the  sentences,  '  Who  can  stand  before  the 
King,  the  King  of  kings  ;'  '  and  ho  was  afraid, 
and'^snid,  how  terrible  is  this  place,'  and  so 
forth,  and  also  the  130th  Psalm.  These  in- 
scriptiohs,  and  others  beside  them,  arc  tolera- 
bly appropriate  ;  but  a  more  remarkable  one 
remains  to   be    noticed.  ~"It  is  in  inanuscript, 


miuhe'booksof  Moses  and  some  of  the  Psalms  I  and  pasted  on  a  board,  and  refers  to  the  libe- 
almost  to  memory.  The  reason  is  obvious,  j  ral  and  philanthropic  Jewish  Knight^  (now 
('onversancv  with   tlie    prophelica 


books    is 
calculated  to  disturb  their  disbelief  of  the  past 


advent  of  Him  whose  goings  forth  are  from  of 

-- - "'•'  '"■■'^'"  everlasting,  and  of  the  spiritual  na- 

ccasbnris  "bVieflTthTfoilowing.     They  are  '  ture  of  that  kingdom,  which,  though  exalted  |  s 
,ut  a  poor  and  small  community,  consisting  of,  on  high,  be  is  now  establishing  in  this  world    " 
urty-five    families,    wiih     about    -.^60     souls,    of  sin  and  misery.     I  gave  them  copies  of  the 
A'ilh  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  consid 


nbecoming  the  object  which  they  have  in 
I'iew  in  settling  in  the  country, — that  of  weep- 
n"  and  mourning  over  il.s  desolations,  near 
he  tombs  of  ihe^  patriarchs,  to  whom  it  was 
Tjven  in  everl.isting  covenant, — and  unbecom- 
ing its  intrinsic  sacredness,  to  engage  in  se- 
:ular  employments  ;  and  they  are  consequent- 
ly supported  almost  entirely  by  the  coutribn- 
lions  sent  to  them  from  foreign  countries.  The 


Bnronet)  of  London,  and  runs  in  the  following 
;i,-,iin  :_'  Lot  him  who  blessed  our  holy  fa- 
lters, Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  David  and  Solomon,  bless,  keep,  pre- 
and  strenu'hen  Sir  Moses  Moniefiore 
and  his  dame  Judith  Montefiore.  May  they 
be  blessed  with  the  holy  blessing  from  God, 
with  length  of  days,  and  every  other  blessing. 
We  ask°this  through  the  merits  of  thy  holy 
law,  through  the  merits  of  the  fathers,  through 
the  merits  "of  the  mothers,  through  the  merits 
nf  all  llio  i;ily  men  nrd  teachers,  through  the 
nd  certainly  o'ur  e.xperience  I  merits  of  Jesse,  th 


.\rabic  translation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland'; 
address  to  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  a 
document  which  they  most  willingly  received. 
"At  dinner  we  were  served  both  by  the 
men  ana  women  oi"  iho  ta>«ily  in  wl.:cli  we 
were   residin 


would  not  warrant  us  to  accede  to  the  truth  of 
the  Jewish  proverb; — '  The  eye  of  tlie  wile  is 
more  contracted  towards  her  guests  than  that 
of  her  husband.'     We  were  greatly  pleased  lo 


heads  of  forty  of  ihe   families  were   born    in   observe  the  kindness  and  respect  with  wbi.h 
■  those  of  five   have  come  to  it  I  the  women,  old  and   young,  were  treated  by- 
one  school   for  1  their  male  relatives.     I  was  scarcely  prepared 


Hebron,  whi 
from  a  distance. 


They  ha 


boys  and   young   men,  which    is  kept  in  the  !  to 
synagogue,   and  which   is  attended    by  thirt 
pupils,  who    read  the  scripture  and  Talmui" 
cal  books  in  Hebrew  and  Spanish      ^ 
or  Ihrec  of  their  body  understand  Arabic,  the 
vernacular   language  of  the  counlry.     They 
rent  no  fields;  but  one  or  two   of  them    have 
small  gardens.     They  purchase  grapes   from 
the  vale  of  Eschol   in  their  season,  which  are 
remarkably  good,  like   those  which  the  sp 
carried  to   Moses,  and   make  wine  of  them  in  | 
considerable     quantiiies.       They     are     much 
straitened  for  room  in  the  quarter  which  they 
occupy,   being   huddled   together    in    the    few 
houses  which  they  possess  ;  and  to  all  of  which 
there  is  a   comnrion    door,     Money    is   taken 
from  them    by   the   Muhammadans  on   every 
kind  of  pretence;   and,  in  various  ways,  they 
suffer  oppression.     Enlirij  freedom  of  worship, 
however,  is  now  accorded  to  them;  and  ibey 
are  left  to  manage  their  own   internal    affairs 
without  interference   from   any  other  quarter. 
The  Arab  governor   of  Hebron    favours  them 
from   avarice ;   and,   on   the   whole,  they  are 


lh< 


sideralion    and    kindness 


which  were  shown  to  them  ;  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  that  even  the  cold  blasts  of  Rabbi- 
Ouly  twoi  nism  cannot  slop  the  warm  fl  )w  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness,  or  destroy  the  lessons  of 
Divine  wisdom  about  the  treatment  of  her  who 
is  an  hflp-meot  for  man,  which  arc  conveyed 
bv  the  lioly  writings,  with  which  the  Jews  are 
familiar,  from  their  earliest  days." 
ies  !  This  state  of  things  would  no  doubt  be  more 
striking  to  one  who  had  long  resided  in  the 
S.-.st,  than  to  one  recently  from  Europe. 

On  the  next  "  dny,  we  visited  the  synago- 
;ucs  of  both  the  Sephardim  and  Ashkenazim. 
'i'hev  are  both  very  small-  and    humble  crea- 


faiher  of  David,  of  Abner 
the  son  of  Ner,  of  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
who  are  our  constant   protectors.'  " 

It  may  be  recollected,  that  Montefiore,  a 
few  years  as;o,  upon  occasion  of  a  fierce  per- 
secution which  broke  out  in  Syria,  proceeded, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Briiish  Government 
lo  that  counlry,  and  there  made  such  repre- 
sentations to  tiie  Turkish  authorities  as  put  an 
end  to  the  persecution. 

"It  is  a  somewhat  curious  circumstance, 
that  on  the  return  of  Sir  Moses  to  England, 
Ihe  Jews  prepared  a  form  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  success  of  his  mission  lo  the  East,  in  which 
they  excluded  all  such  pleas  for  the  Divine 
favour  as  that  which  is  here  urged. 

"  At  our  request,  the  Jews  showed  us  the 
contents  of  the  Iloikal.  The  manuscripts  of 
the  law  are  pretty  numerous,  and  ihey  are 
very  neatly  written  in  the  style  called  by  the 
Jews,  Ihe  Babeli,  or  Babyloninn,  which  13 
used  by  the  copyists  at  Baghdad  lo  the  pre- 
sent day. 

"  We  found  the  school,  to  which  I  have  al- 
i    ready  referred,  met   in  the  synagosue.     The 


lions.     That  of  the  Sephardiifl  is  a  plain  room, 

of  about   forty-five  feet  by  eighteen,  wiih  a, .,  -----     .  -     ,r„'      .„-_  ,, 

vaulted  roof  and  a  few  fixed  benches.     Above   pupils,  m  order   to  ^""''^^^fj";^,^ 
the  door  is  an  inscription  characterizing  it  as   our  notice,  threatened  to  '•^"'1   '7/°°^  J;!  ^2 
'a  place  of  rest  and  habitation,'  and  also  set-    vociferous  readioKs.     Some  of  the  boy. 
ting  forth   among  other  things,  '  that   this  is 
none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is 
the   gale  of   heaven.'     Above   the    Heikal  or 
shrine— a  press,  with  two  divisions,  at  one  of 


ho 


were  busy  with  their  books, appeared  remark- 
ably healthy  and  beautiful. 

There  are  two  synagogues  of  the  Ashkcna- 
hich  are  both  extremely   small.     Oa 


zim, 
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the  wall  of  the  most  public  of  them,  there  is, 
above  the  Heikal,  an  ornamental  crown  with 
the  first  words  of  the  ten  commandments 
written  below  it. 

"  From  this  synagogue  we  went  to  the 
house  of  the  chief  rabbi  of  the  Sephardim,  to 
return  the  call  he  had  made  upon  us,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  kindness  we  had  received  at 
his  hands.  According  to  the  Turkish  fashion, 
he  offered  us  coffee,  pipes,  and  lemonade.  He  j 
proved  remarkably  aHableand  cheerfid.  What 
interested  us  most  in  his  house  was  his  libra- 
ry. At  our  lequest,  he  agreed  to  furnish  us 
with  a  catalogue  of  all  his  books  ;  and  he  or- 
dered his  clerks  instantly  to  prepare  it,  so  that 
we  might  get  possession  of  it  before  we  left 
Hebron.  This  curious  document  I  give  in 
my  second  volume.  The  Hebrew  scholar  will 
form  his  judgment  from  it  of  the  mental  and 
spiritual  provender  of  the  rabbis  in  their  own 
land.  To  the  general  reader  it  will  not  be 
very  intelligible,  as  the  titles  of  Jewish  works 
are  generally  almost  altogether  figurative,  and 
cast  little  or  no  light  upon  their  contents."  For 
this  reason  the  titles  of  the  books  are  not 
rendered  into  English  ;  wherefore  the  unlearn- 
ed reader  can  discover  nothing  more  in  rela- 
tion to  this  rabbinical  provender  than  that  it 
is  diffused  through  two  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes. 

The  Jews  of  Hebron  made  application  to 
Wilson  for  copies  of  the  scriptures  and  other 
publications,  and  were  freely  gratified.  Here 
and  elsewhere  he  found  them  very  ignorant, 
but  not  indisposed  to  learn.  Of  the  degree  of 
intellectual  culture  they  have  received,  some 
judgment  may  be  formed  from  one  fact  stated 
by  Wilson. 

"Three  classes  of  persons,  they  hold,  will 
rise  from  the  dead, — the  perfectly  just,  repro- 
bates, and  intermediates,  whose  good  and  evil 
works  counter-balance  one  another.  The  just 
will  rise  to  life  eternal  ;  the  reprobates  to  be 
cast  into  hell,  if  tliey  are  ever  made  alive 
again;  and  the  intermediates  to  purificatory 
torments  in  hell  for  the  space  of  eleven  or 
twelve  months.  Those  who  are  interred  with- 
in the  boimds  of  ihe  Holy  Land,  and  especial- 
ly at  Jerusalem,  will  be  raised  directly,  and 
without  any  difficulty  ;  but  those  who  die  and 
are  buried  beyond  its  bounds,  must  roll,  like 
casks  of  wine,  through  the  caverns  of  the 
earth,  or  tunnels  made  by  God,  till  they  reach 
the  valley  of  Jehosliaphat  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Hence,  the  'J'almud  says,  '  this  roll- 
ing is  a  grief  to  the  jusi  ;'  and  hence,  as  re- 
marked by  Buxtorf,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much 
the  Jews  are  inleresied  in  their  return  to  their 
country,  and  dying  there  as  pious  Jews,  that 
they  may  be  freed  from  the  great  pnin  and 
grievous  labour  of  rolling  under  the  deep 
waters  and  heavy  mountains." 


Obedience  of  tlie  Doff. — Singular  Case. — 
Much  has  been  written  about  the  dog's  fideli- 
ty, his  courage,  his  patience,  and  liis  many 
admirable  (jualiiies,  which  rank  above  iiisiinci. 
Here  is  un  instance  of  his  obedience.  A  short 
time  Dgo,  Joseph  Parsjoe,  of  Coleshill,  near 
Amersham,  Bucks  conutv,  look  his  do"  into  a 


field  where  some  sheep  were  grazing. — The 
animal  is  a  Shepherd's  dog,  and  one  of  more 
than  ordinary  tractability  and  intelligence.  J. 
Parsloe  remembers  having  pointed  to  a  corner 
of  the  field,  saying  to  the  dog,  "  Lie  there  till 
I  come  back."  He  afterwards  forgot  having 
issued  such  an  order.  That  night  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  nothing  was  heard  of  the  dog. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  reported  to  J. 
Parsloe  that  the  missing  animal  was  in  a  dis- 
tant field,  out  of  which  he  could  not  he  coaxed 
or  driven.  It  immediately  occurred  to  the 
master  that  he  had  given  the  before-mentioned 
command  to  his  obedient  companion  and  ser- 
vant. iVlounting  his  nag,  he  hastened  to  the 
spot,  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  dog, 
who  at  once  saw  a  prospect  of  release,  and  by 
his  caresses  showed  how  delighted  he  was  to 
escape  from  duty,  jogging  home  blithely  and 
happily,  afier  fasting  more  than  twenty-four 
hours.  There  is  no  telling  how  long  he  would 
have  remained  at  his  appointed  post,  but  for 
his  timely  rescue. — F.  R.  Monitor. 


Trve  Breeding. — Lord  Chatham,  who  was 
almost  as  remarkable  for  his  manners  as  for 
his  eloquence  and  public  spirit,  has  defined 
good  breeding  to  be  "  Benevolence  in  trifles, 
or  the  prelijrence  of  others  to  ourselves  in  the 
little  daily  occurrences  of  life." 


Cidtiire  of  Orchards. —  We  extract  the 
following  from  an  article  in  the  Massachusetts 
Ploughman  : 

"  We  are  pleased  that  many  farmers  are 
aware  that  one  apple-tree  in  tilled  land,  or  in 
a  hog  yard,  is  worth  half  a  dozen  standing  in 
an  unbroken  sward  land." 

Brief  as  is  the  above  paragraph,  it  conveys 
a  Iriilh  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated 
by  every  owner  of  an  orchard,  as  nothing  is 
more  consonant  with  common  sense  than  the 
fact  that  the  ground  on  which  an  orchard  is 
located,  should  be  tilled  and  manured  every 
few  years.  When  we  say  tilled,  we  don't 
mean  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  should  be  set 
in  grass,  as  we  believe  that  would  encourage 
the  growth  of  insects,  and  serve  as  nests  for 
vciniin,  to  prey  upon  both  trees  and  fruit,  but 
that  it  should  be  occasionally  cultivated  in 
corn,  or  in  potatoes,  turnips,  or  other  roots, 
requiring  row  culture,  and  generous  manur- 
ing. By  such  tillage,  we  think  that  a  very 
striking  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  trees, 
and  beauty  and  perfection  of  ihe  fruit,  may  be 
brought  about.  To  us  it  appears  obvious  that 
fniit-bearing  trees  stand  just  as  much  in  need 
of  periodical  manuring,  as  do  the  grain  fields. 
Every  succeeding  crop  of  fruit  abstracts  its 
portion  of  nutritive  and  mineral  manures  from 
the  soil  of  the  orchard,  and  lea\es  it  sn  iinich 
Ihe  poorer,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the 
fjuit  will  either  continue  to  be  as  abundant,  or 
as  fiiir  as  it  originally  was,  unless  that  oi 
which  llie  soil  has  been  deprived  is  again  re- 
stored to  it  in  iha  shape  of  manure,  as  life  in 
neither  animals  nor  vegetables  can  be  support- 
ed in  its  integrity  without  food.  May  not  the 
nefrlirt  of  orchards  be  one  cause  of  the  decay 
of  the  trees,  and  the  deterioration  in  the  quali- 
ty of  the  fruit?  This  question  is  worthy  of 
the   serious   considi-rnlli-ii    of  pvnrv  owner  o\' 


an  orchard — of  every  lover   of  good  fruit.- 
American  Farmer. 


Silence. — Deep  and  powerful  souls  adjust 
everything  in  silence,  and  make  no  noise  with 
their  doings  or  with  themselves.  They  goon 
their  way  like  the  works  of  the  Creator.  In 
deep  silence  the  sun  ascends  the  heavens;  si- 
lently sinks  the  night  down  upon  the  earth. 
What  prepares  itself  in  greater  stillness  than 
the  reawakening  of  Nature,  and  what  is  more 
glorious  than  the  opening  of  Spring  ? — Frede- 
rica  Brewer. 


THE  iiSYlUM.  ; 

rHV9ICIA>s'  KEPORT.  j 

To  the  Managers  : —  1 

In  preparing  our  Report  for  the  year  1841 
-8,  we  have  confined  ourselves  principally  to 
the  statistics  of  the  Asylum.  There  are  now 
many  institutions  similar  to  our  own,  located 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  most  of  which 
have  for  many  years  so  widely  circulated  their 
Annual  Reports,  that  the  community  lias  be- 
come familiar  with  the  topics  usually  treated 
of  in  them  ;  and  there  appears  little  advantage 
likely  to  result  from  a  continued  repetition  of 
the  same  matter,  which  was  proper  and  neces- 
sary before  some  correct  information  respect- 
ing the  Insane  and  the  hospitals  provided  for 
their  treatment,  was  generally  disseminated. 
Not  but  that  benefit  may  arise,  from  occasion- 
ally recalling  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with  this  interest- 
ing subject;  and  that  it  is  right  to  keep  them 
advised  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the 
varied  means  of  treatment,  devised  for  the 
restoration  of  that  afflicted  class  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  which  daims  our  care  ;  and  on  some 
future  occasion  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
this  medium  for  that  purpose. 

At  Ihe  date  of  our  last  Annual  Report  there 
were  fifty-eight  patients  resident  in  the  Asy- 
lum, and  thirty-seven  have  been  received 
since,  making  ninety-five  of  both  sexes,  who 
have  been  under  care  during  tlie  year. 

The  greatest  number  in  the  house  at  any 
one  time  during  the  year,  was  fifty-nine,  and 
the  monthly  average  has  been  fifty-five  and 
four-twelfths. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Of  the  fifty-two  patients  included  in  the  fol- 
lowing classificatioii,  seventeen  were  under 
treatment  at  Ihe  time  of  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port. All  of  the  patients  received  into  the 
Institution  during  the  last  twelve  months, 
except  two  who  were  considered  incurable  at 
the  liuii'  of  their  admission,  have  been  placed 
under  mciliral   treatment,  and  are  included  in 


Less  thiin  three  moiuhs  dnraiion,  and  first 

Restored,  ..-.:) 
('onvalescent,  -  -  .  i 
Much  improv(;d,  .  -  .  J 
Improved,  -  -  -  .  1 
Stationary,  -         -         -         -         1 7 

Less  than  lliree  months  duration,  and  not 
first   attack,     -  -          -          .  H 
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Restored,     ...  -  9 

Improved,    .          -          .  -  •^■ 

SECOND  CLASS. 

More   than    three   and    less   limn   twelve 

months,  .         .         -         -  • 

Restored,      .          .         -  •  6 

Much  improved,    .         -  •  1 

Improved,    ...  -  3 

THIRD    CLASS. 

Between  one  and  two  years, 

Restored,      ...  -  4 

Much  improved,   .          -  -  1 

Improved,     .          .          •  -  3 


Convalescent, 
Much  improved. 
Improved, 
Slationnrv, 


-5.5 


blationarv, 


FOURTH  CLASS. 


10 


12 


-12 


12 


-12 


Over  two  j'cars, 

Restored,      - 

Much  improve 

Improved,    . 

Stationary,  - 
or  the  fifty-two  patients  included  in  this 
classification,  thirty-one  have  been  discharged 
twenty-four  of  whom  were  restored,  two  lefi 
the  Institution  without  improvement,  and  five 
were  removed  by  their  friends  before  sufficient 
time  had  been  allowed  to  test  the  effects  of 
their  treatment;  and  twenty-one  remain  under 
care;  four  of  whom  are  restored,  one  is  con 
valescent,  one  much  improved,  ten  improved, 
and  five  stationary. 

The  premature  removals  were  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expense  of  board  in  the  Asylum 
being  considered  too  great,  to  be  met  by  the 
limited  means  of  the  patients  or  of  their  friends. 
They  were  all  cases  which  would  probably 
have  been  restored  to  health  by  perseverance 
in   the   use  of  the   means   prescribed,   but   in 


which,  the  disease  being  left  to  itself,  will, 
(here  is  reason  to  fear,  become  incurable. 
Should  this  be  the  case,  these  patients  may 
continue  for  life  to  be  a  burden  upon  their 
families  or  friends;  a  result  which  might  have 
been  spared,  by  the  comparatively  trifling  cost 
of  keeping  them  at  an  Asylum  until  their  dis- 
ease had  been  removed. 

The  number  of  patients  restored  to  the  use 
of  their  i-eason  is  large,  when  compared  with 
that  of  either  the  admissions  or  discharges, 
which  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  recent  cases  which  have  been  under 
treatment.  This  circumstance  affords  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  advantage  of  early  me- 
dical  treatment  in  cases  of  Insanity. 

Recapitulation. 
In  the  Asylum  Third  month  1st, 

1847, f^        , 

Received  since,  -          -  ■          37—9.' 

Discharged  or  died,     -  -  40 

Remaining, 


Of  the  twenty-four  patients  discharged  re- 
stored, eleven  were  in  the  Asylum  not  exceed- 
ing three  months;  eight  from  three  to  six 
YQ  '  months  ;  three  from  six  months  to  a  year ;  one 
fourteen  months,  and  one  two  years  and  a 
half. 

The  last  case  affords  an  example  of  the 
benefit  which  may  sometimes  be  derived  from 
porseveiance  in  the  employment  of  remedies 
for  much  longer  time  than  is  generally  re- 
quired in  the  treatment  of  Insanity.  The 
patient  who  was  the  subject  of  it  had  been  In- 
sane about  six  months  prior  to  being  brought 
to  the  Asylum,  and  was  under  medical  treat- 
ment more  than  a  year  before  much  benefit 
was  apparent.  Her  recovery  was  very  gra- 
dual, and  she  remained  some  months  in  |he 
family  afier  it  was  complete.  After  leaving 
the  Institution  she  performed  a  long  journey 
to  her  home  in  Iowa — besides  encountering 
domestic  troubles  of  a  serious  nature — without 
any  disturbance  of  her  hcahh,  either  of  mind 
or  body. 

The'three  deaths  reported,  were  all  of  pa- 
tients who  had  been  for  years  hopelessly 
Insane.  Two  of  them  had  resided  many 
years  in  the  Asylum,  the  other  about  ten 
months.  One  a  female  aged  fifty-eight  years, 
died  of  Inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The 
second  a  man  aged  forty-two  years,  was  af- 
fected with  the  Paralysis  peculiar  to  the 
Insane,  and  died  suddenly  in  a  fit  of  Apo- 
plexy. The  third  was  a  female  in  her  seven- 
ty-eijihth  year,  who  was  attacked  will)  Erysi- 
pclas'on  one  of  the  extremities.  Mortification 
I  soon  came  on,  and  she  sank  on  the  sixth  day 


vantages  ol  exercise  and  employment  at  some 
kind  of  labour  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Asy- 
lum. A  considerable  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  by  them  in  repairing  the  grounds, 
laying  out  new  walks,  and  assisting  in  the 
operations  of  the  farm.  From  eight  to  twelve 
have  been  daily  employed  in  this  way  under 
the  supervision  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
diligent  and  intelligent  attendant.  Through 
the°vinter  somethin'g  has  been  done  at  broom 
and  mat  making,  cleansing  and  repairing  mat- 
trasses,  &c. 

The  Female  Patients  have  also  been  furnish- 
ed with  suitable  employment,  such  as  sewing, 
knitting,  quilting,  &c.,  and  have  given  consi- 
derable assistance  in  providing  what  was 
required  of  such  work  for  the  use  of  the  fami- 
ly ;  having  made  within  the  last  few  months, 
with  the  lielp  of  one  attendant,  more  than  fifty 
quilts  and  comfortables. 

The  occupation  in  which  the  greatest  num- 
ber both  among  the  men  and  women  share, 
and  the  one  from  which  they  seem  to  derive 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  is  in  the  schools. 
These  have  been  continued — one  for  the  pa. 
tients  of  each  sex— that  for  women  throughout 
the  year;  the  one  for  the  men  during  the  win- 
ter, and  we  still  have  every  reason  to  be  gra- 
tified with  their  effect.  It  'is  not  so  much  for 
the  amount  of  instruction  which  is  imparted, 
as  for  the  habits  of  order  and  attention  which 
the  school  promotes  among  the  patients,  that 
it  is  chiefly  valuable.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say,  that  while  they  have  been  engaged  in 
its  e-xercises,  those  who  were  habitually  noisy 
and  violent,  have  become  calm,  the  unsocial 
and  reserved,  communicative,  and  the  restless 
and  irritable  have  changed  to  quiet  and  self 
possession.  It  is  interesting  to  witness  the 
care  which  some  manifest  to  write  their  copies 
correctlv,  and  to  preserve  them  free  from  blots, 


of  her  illness.  |  who  had  formerly  been  totally  negligent  about 

There  is  no  disease  which  takes  its  victim  iQ^gry  thing;  while  others  take  their  places  in 
to  the  grave  more  surely,  than  that  in  which  1^  ^iJ^g  jj„j  ,.ead  alternately  with  each  other, 
Insanity  is  complicated  with  general  Paraly-j^vho  were  before  scarcely  able  to  fix  their  at- 


When  once  its  peculiar  symptoms  a 
recognized,  though  there  may  sometimes  be  so 
little°appearance  of  disease  as  to  make  it  diffi-_ 
cult  to  persuade  the  friends  of  the  patient  of 
any  danger,  the  Physician  may  pronounce  the 
case  to  be  beyond  all  the  resources  of  his  art, 
and  amicipalc  its  fatal  termination  as  not  very 
far  distant.  During  the  time  that  the  subject 
of  this  malady  whose  death  is  reported  was 
under  our  care,  he  was  liable  to  attacks  of 
Diarrhoea  which  weakened  him  considerably, 
but  on  recovering  from  them  he  always  re- 
uained  his  usual  health  and  strength  in  a  com- 
paratively   short    time,    and    during  the   last 


tention  upon  any  kind  of  occupation.  It  is 
perhaps  in  the  treatment  and  management  of 
the  incurable  patients  that  the  school  is  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage,  yet  in  some 
recent  cases,  as  a  means  of  arousing  and  call- 
intr  into  exercise  the  dormant  mental  powers, 
it  has  proved  an  efficient  restorative.  A  few 
have  prized  the  opportunity  it  has  afforded 
them  for  making  amends  for  the  limited  meaiis 
of  instruction  "presented  to  them  in  their 
youth. 

We  think  it  necessary  again  to  call  the  at- 
tention  of  those  who  may  have  the  care  of  the 
Insane,  to  the  great   importance  of  observing 


.5.5—9.5 


Of  the  forty  patients  discharged,  there  were 

Restored,   -  "          "  '  ^^ 

Much  improved,  -         -  - 

Improved,  -         -         ■         •  '^ 

Stationary,  -  -  •  ^ 

Died,  -         -  -  ■  '■^—' 

Of  the  fifty-five  remaining,  there  are 

Restored,  .         .         -         -  4 


month   o(  his   life,  he   appeared  as  well  as  at  ]  ,o\vards  them  such  a  cou'rse  of  conduct  as  will 
any  period  of  his  residence  in  the  Asylum.    It  I  ^g^j  j^,  inspire  them  with  confidence— of  treat- 


was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  continued  so 
without  much  apparent  change.  His 
death  took  place  suddenly. 

The  inmates  of  the  Asylum  during  the  year, 
have  generally  enjoyed  good  health.  No  epi- 
demic of  anv  kind  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  which 
terminated  fatally,  there  has  been  scarcely  an 
instance  of  serious  illness  among  them. 

During  the  mild  weather  throughout  the 
year,  the°men  have  generally  enjoyed  the  ad 


them  with  kindness  and  candour 
iially  of  avoiding  every  attempt  to  impose 
upon  them,  by  promises  which  are  not  meant 
to  be  fulfilled.  There  seems  to  be  a  fear  pre- 
valent  with  many,  of  speaking  frankly  to  the 
Insane  on  the  subject  of  their  disease,  and 
oreat  care  is  taken  to  avoid  any  reference  to 
The  subject.  This,  in  many  cases,  induces  a 
resort  to  equivocation,  or  to  holding  out  to  pa- 
tients, other  motives  or  objects  than  the  real 
ones,  for  the  course  which  is  deemed  necessary 
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to  be  pursued  lowards  them.  It  is  too  often 
thought  lo  be  not  only  justifiable,  but  advan- 
tageous to  influence  the  Insane  in  this  way, 
though  Ihey  nearly  always  have  aculeness 
enough  to  discover  the  deception,  and  are  far 
more  apt  to  have  their  suspicious  excited,  and 
their  fears  increased,  than  to  be  benefited  in  any 
way  by  such  treatnnent.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  resort  lo  restraint  on  their  move- 
ments, or  to  a  course  of  medical  treatment,  to 
which  ihey  object,  it  is  much  better  to  inform 
them  of  their  real  condition,  and  of  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  for  a  time  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  rather  than  attempt  to  gain  upon 
them  by  misrepresentations,  or  promises  which 
are  never  intended  to  be  fultilled.  It  may  be 
said,  that  the  Insane  generally  are  not  averse 
to  placing  confidence  in  those  about  them,  and 
that  it  is  not  until  they  find  that  some  advan- 
tage has  been  taken,  or  some  deception  prac- 
ticed upon  them,  (hat  they  become  suspicious, 
and  imbibe  that  dislike  for  their  nearest  friends, 
which  is  thought  to  be  so  common  in  their 
disease. 

These  remarks  apply  especially  in  cases 
where  it  is  contemplated  to  remove  the  insane 
from  their  homes,  and  to  place  them  under 
treatment  in  an  Asylum  or  Hospital.  When 
this  is  decided  on,  they  should  always  be  in- 
formed of  the  determination  ;  and,  if  they  are 
capable  of  understanding  them,  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  their  friends  to  come  to 
that  conclusion,  should  be  explained.  When 
this  is  done  in  a  proper  manner,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  they  will  not  submit  quietly  to  the 
wishes  of  their  friends  ;  and  invariably  such  a 
course  occasions  much  less  trouble  and  anxie- 
ty, than  when  a  different  one  is  pursued.  The 
patient  enters  the  Institution  in  a  much  belter 
condition  lor  the  beneficial  action  of  those 
means  which  are  to  restore  to  health.  In 
several  instances  which  have  come  under  our 
notice,  the  disease  has  been  aggravated,  and 
recovery  manifest-ly  retarded,  by  the  irritation 
and  e.xcilement  that  have  been  produced,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  that  respect  and 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Insams  which 
would  dictate  the  plan  of  dealing  with  them, 
which  is  here  recommended. 

Fully  sensible  that  all  the  labour  and  skill 
which  have  been  bestowed  upon  those  of  our 
afl]icted  fellow  creatures,  who  have  been  en- 
trusted lo  our  care,  would  have  availed  little, 
unless  blessed  by  Him  who  is  the  dispenser  of 
every  good  ;  we  can  thankfully  acknowledge 
in  contemplating  the  success  which  has  crown 
ed  our  efforts  during  the  past  year,  that  Hi 
favour  has  not  been  withheld. 

CiiAKLEs  Evans, 

Attending  Physician 
Joshua  H.  Wortiiington, 
Resident  Plii/sician. 

Philid^.,  Third  montli  Ut,  1848. 


Christian  Weapons. — "  Leonard  Fell  was 
attacked  by  a  highwayman  who  took  from 
him  his  money  and  his  horse,  and  then  threat 
oned  to  blow  out  his  brains.  Fell  spoke  sol 
emnly  to  him  on  the  wickedness  of  his  lil'o 
and  the  robber,  astonished,  returned  both  the 
horse  and  the  money." 


Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times, 

(Continued  from  page  2o3.} 

After  the  decease  of  her  mother,  Rebecca 
Jones  began  seriously  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  best  for  lier  to  continue  keeping 
school  for  a  livelihood,  or  whether  she  should  I 
make  a  change.  She  says,  "  But  as  our  Yearly  | 
Meeting  was  coming  on,  [I]  concluded  to  I 
leave  it  till  that  was  over;  and  in  waiting  to 
know  what  was  best,  1  seemed  most  easy  to 
continue  in  the  same  way,  as  being  what  1  1 
was  most  used  to ;  and  a  suitable  Friend  offer-  j 
ing,  made  it  easier, —  Hannah  Cathrall,  a  reli- 
gious, prudent  young  woman,  who  joined  me 
in  the  business.  I  esteemed  this  a  favour  from 
kind  Providence,  for  1  was  now  grown  so 
weakly,  I  could  not  have  attempted  to  have 
undertaken  it  alone,  and  she  [wasj  of  an  affec- 
tionate disposition  to  me.  We  soon  had  a 
large  school,  and  were  blest  with  a  sufficiency 
lo  live  comfortably.  I  had  been  very  little 
abroad;  not  only  because  I  was  confined  by 
my  business,  but  was  at  times  under  great 
discouragement  in  my  own  mind  on  account 
of  my  weakness,  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  but 
whenever  my  aforesaid  companion  apprehend- 
ed me  under  any  engagement  of  that  sort,  she 
always  encouraged  me,  and  did  all  in  her 
power,  to  make  things  as  easy  as  she  could  ; 
for  which  I  feel  gratel'ul  acknowledgments  and 
esteem  for  her.  In  1762  I  went  in  company 
with  E.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  and  some  other 
Friends  to  the  general  meeting  held  at  Shrews- 
bury ;  and  after  that  at  difTerenl  times,  with 
Esther  While,  Mary  Evans,  Hannah  Harris, 
&c.,  several  litlle  turns,  to  some  Quar- 
terly, Monthly,  and  particular  Meetings,  with- 
in ihe  coiripass  of  our  Yearly  Meeting. 

"  In  1769,  I  found  a  draught  of  love  in  my 
iTiind  towards  the  Y'early  Meeting  of  Long 
Island,  and  obtained  leave  of  our  Second-day 
morning  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders.  1 
made  preparation,  and  was  in  readiness;  but 
when  the  time  came,  my  mind  was  so  becloud- 
ed and  distressed,  that  I  was  glad  to  give  it 
up.  The  cause  afterwards  appeared  very 
plain  lo  me,  and  I  was  made  thankful  for  the 
secret  intelligence  aflxjrded  from  on  high. 

"  In  177(t,  ihe  engagement  for  that  meeting 
was  renewed,  and  my  Friend  Hannah  Foster, 
of  Evesham,  having  sent  mo  word  she  intend- 
ed [to  be]  there,  I  gave  up,  and  though  much 
discouraged,  being  poorly  in  my  health,  and 
not  used  to  ride  on  horseback,  ycl  was  favoured 
to  hold  it  pretty  well  as  far  as  Rahway,  where 
my  kind  friends  Joseph  Shotwcll  and  wife,  pro- 
vided a  chair  for  my  accommodation  and  went 
with  us  to  Flushing.  I  was  much  assisted  in 
this  journey,  or  I  could  not  liavo  held  out,  for 
I  was  not  only  indisposed  in  body  but  my 
mind  was  very  low,  insomuch  that  I  appre- 
hended I  should  not  live  lo  return,  and  accord- 
ingly settled  my  outward  affairs,  and  took  a 
very  solemn  leave  of  my  dear  companion,  who 
was  also  fearful  on  my  account.  Flowever, 
the  Lord  was  near,  blessed  be  his  Name,  and 
made  the  weak  strong.  We  were  mutually  com- 
forted together  at  that  meeting;  and  I  returned 
homo  better  evcrv  wav  ;  for  which  I  liow  before 


the  Aluiighty,  and  acknowledge  nothing  is 
impossible  with  hiiii ;  praised  and  magnified 
be  his  great  Name,  bolii  now  and  forever! 

"  Soon  after  my  return,  my  mind  was  bow- 
ed  very  low,  by  reason  that  a  beloved  Friend 
and  father  in  the  Truth,  Daniel  Stanton,  was 
taken  from  works  lo  rewards.  He  had  been 
eminently  favoured  in  his  public  appearances 
for  many  months  belbre,  insomuch  that  many 
Friends  were  apprehensive  of  what  he  some- 
limes  expressed,  '  that  he  thought  he  had  not 
many  days  longer  to  labour  amongst  us.'  This 
«as  a  gieat  stripping  to  the  church,  a  near 
trial  to  many  individuals,  and  the  loss  not 
likely  to  be  soon  made  up.  Such  «as  the  | 
prospect  of  things  amongst  ns  ;  yet  there  were  ' 
still  left  some  honest  labourers,  and  a  remnant 
clothed  with  the  same  spirit  of  true  zeal,  which 
was  the  covering  of  this  great  and  good  man, 
who  deceased  the  2Sth  ofSixth  month,  1770, 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  ago,  and  had  disinterest- 
edly laboured  among  us  upwards  of  40  years, 
approving  himself  called  of  God,  a  workman 
that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  divid- 
ing the  Word  to  every  class  in  the  family. 
'  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death 
of  his  saints.'  " 

Rebecca  Jones  endeavoured  faithfully  to 
fulfil  her  varied  duties  as  an  instrucler  of  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Yet  she  was  not  forward  to  move  in  her 
religious  exercises  ;  and  her  friends  sometimes 
thought,  that  through  discouragement,  she 
tarried  more  at  home  than  was  best.  Young 
ministers  are  often  exercised  not  to  be  in  the 
way  of  Ihose  of  elder  years  and  more  religious 
experience  ;  and  the  exercise  is  doubtless  right  ; 
yet  carried  too  far,  this  feeling  sometimes  pre- 
vents their  moving  in  the  order  of  Divine  ap- 
pointment, and  hurts  the  service  of  the  meet- 
ing. Some  remarks  made  by  Rachel  Wilson 
when  in  this  country  on  a  religious  visit  in 
1769  bear  on  this  matter. 

Rachel  Wilson  was  born  in  Kendal  in  West- 
moreland, about  the  year  1721,  and  received 
a  religiously  ijuarded  education.  Her  parents 
were  valuable  Friends,  and  their  example,  to- 
gether with  the  instructive  company  of  ninuy 
sound  and  exemplary  ministering  Friends, 
who  visited  them  whilst  travelling  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Gospel,  appeared  to  be  blessed  to 
her.  The  visitations  of  Divine  love,  were 
early  extended  to  her,  and  being  submitted 
to,  she  was  much  redeemed  from  the  love  of 
earthly  pleasures,  and  those  amusements  in 
which  the  young  so  commonly  delight.  She 
was  led  into  .solitude,  and  secret  retirement 
before  the  Lord,  and  having  pas.sed  through 
the  necessary  baptisms  she  was  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  about  the  eighteenth  year 
of  her  age. 

Her  fi lends  say,  "She  laboured  much 
among  those  nol  in  profession  with  us,  who 
flocked  to  hear  her  testimony  in  the  course  of 
her  travels  ;  and  was  eminently  qualified  for 
that  service,  by  explaining  the  way  of  life  and 
salvation,  in  a  manner  that  reached  the  witness 
in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  whereby  many 
were  brought  lo  an  acknowledgment  of  tlio 
Truth." 

Whilst  in  this  country,  her  ministry  was 
gicatly  admired;  and   she  was  much  followed 
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by  those  who  were  not  of  our  religious  Socie- ' 
'ty,  because  of  ihe  beauty  and  correctness  ofj 
the  language  she  made  use  of.  There  was, 
however,  something  better  than  eloquence  in 
her  public  communications;  and  the  plain,  | 
simple,  honest-hearted  Christian  travellers  felt  1 
her  lo  be,  and  owned  her  as,  a  sound  and  bap-  } 
tizing  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

At  Bucks  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers  ! 
and  Elders  held  at  the  Falls,  Eighth  month  ! 
30th,  1769,  she  had  a  large  and  lively  com- 1 
municalion.  She  was  drawn  first  in  an  affec- 
tionate address  to  the  ministers,  exhoriing 
them  to  watch  for  the  right  time,  in  rising  lo  i 
exercise  their  gifts.  In  illustration  she  used  J 
the  familiar  saying,  "  Strike  whilst  the  iron  is 
hot ;"  and  adverted  to  the  useless  labour  of  the  1 
blacksmith  if  he  delayed  striking  till  his  iron' 
was  cold.  She  then  particularly  addressed  . 
those  young  in  the  ministry.  She  knew  when 
elder  Friends  were  present,  they  often  a;- 
lempted  to  smother  their  e.xercises.  She  said 
her  way  had  often  been  opened  by  a  few  words 
dropped  in  the  simplicity,  in  the  forepart  of 
the  meeting.  There  were  those,  who,  when 
they  apprehended  they  have  something  given 
them  to  deliver,  keep  it  long  lo  themselves. 
They  chew  it,  and  chew  it,  until  they  have 
taken  all  the  substance  out,  and  then,  perhaps 
just  at  the  close  of  a  meeting,  finding  them- 
selves uneasy  with  having  let  the  right  time 
pass  by,  they  stand  up,  and  as  it  were  spit  it 
out,  when  it  is  of  no  use  to  any  one. 

At  the  same  meeting  in  addressing  the  el- 
ders, she  compared  them  to  the  snuffers,  and 
the  ministers  to  the  lamps.  She  said  that 
under  the  law  the  command  was  that  the 
snuTers  should  be  made  -.f  the  sumt.  t.-aten 
gold  as  the  lamps.  She  then  enlarged  on  the 
use  of  snuffers.  She  said  without  them,  the 
tallow,  the  life  of  the  candle,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  wasting, — that  they  were  of  great  ser- 
vice when  skilfully  used  to  take  off  superfluous 
matter.  The  lamp  or  candle  burned  much 
brighter  when  this  operation  was  performed 
with  judgment.  Yet  she  had  a  caution  against 
their  too  frequent  application,  she  had  seen 
evil  effects  result  therefrom;  and  some  people 
seemed  seldom  easy  unless  they  were  snuffing. 
In  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders, 
held  at  Philadelphia  in  the  succeeding  month, 
she  was  led  in  the  same  line,  adding.  Some 
are  so  fond  of  snuffing,  they  at  length  waste 
the  life  of  the  candle,  and  sometimes  put  it 
out.  it  is  much  easier  to  take  away  the  light, 
than  to  give  it.  She  said  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  young  she  had  been  comforted  by 
every  communication  in  the  several  meetings, 
which  had  been  in  the  line  of  the  Truth. 
None  had  been  in  her  way  that  had  been  in 
the  Life. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  ••  The  Friend." 

Change  in  the  Meaning  of  Words. 

The  manner  in  which  the  meaning  of  words 
gradually  changes  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
is  curious  and  interesting.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  serve  to  illustrate  if. 

The  word  resentment,  derived  from  Ihe 
Latin  sentio,  I  feel,  or  perceive,  and  re,  again, 


would  seem  from  its  derivation  to  be  nearly 
synonymous  with  remembrance,  the  calling 
again  to  mind  of  that  which  has  been  before 
felt  or  perceived.  As  it  is  now  generally  used, 
there  is  connected  with  the  remembrance, 
something  unfavourable.  That  which  is  re- 
scnttd  is  remembered  with  emotions  of  anger 
or  indignation.  Such  however  was  not  the 
case  formerly.  William  Penn  in  a  letter  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  the  Rhine,  thus  ac- 
knowledges the  kind  reception  which  he  had 
met  with  from  her.  "  I  could  not  leave  this 
country,  and  not  testify  the  resentments  I  bear 
in  my  mind,  of  that  humble  and  tender  enter- 
tainment thou  gavest  us  at  thy  court  :  the 
Lord  Jesus  reward  thee."  Here  the  resent- 
ment was  accompanied  with  feelings  of  grati- 
tude and  love  ;  it  was  the  remembrance  of  kind 
and  not  of  bad  treatment. 

In  one  of  George  Whitehead's  interviews 
with  King  James  the  Second  of  England,  the 
following  conversation  look  place; 

"  G.  W. — In  this  late  journey  I  have  been 
as  far  as  Cumberland,  and  other  parts  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  find  the  good  effects  of 
Ihe  king's  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  how  well  it  is  resented  by  all  good  people  ; 
by  all  who  are  sober,  moderate  and  rational. 

"  King. — It  is  well  resented  by  all  good 
Christians,  I  am  sure." 

Prevent,  from  the  Latin  prae  before,  and 
venio  I  come,  literally  means  to  go  before  or 
aniici[)dte  another.  Our  older  writers  used  it 
in  thai  sense.  Dryden  in  his  translation  of 
Virgil's  Georgics,  thus  renders  one  of  that 
poet's  advices  to  the  husbandman, 

"  Linseed  and  friiitrnl  po.-'/y  l.urj-  v..-.rm 
111  a  dry  season,  and  prevent  tlie  storm ;" 

that  is,  plant  the  seed  of  the  flax  and  poppy  in 
dry  weaiher  before  the  stormy  season  comes 
on. 

Milton  in  iiis  ode  on  the  birth  of  our  Sa- 
viour,  addresses  his  muse  wilh  this  language: 

"  See  Iiow  from  far,  upon  the  eastern  road. 
The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odours  sweet; 
O  run,  preeenl  Ihein  with  thy  humble  ode. 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet." 

At  this  lime,  we  have  joined  lo  the  original 
meaning  of  going  before  another,  the  addi- 
tional idea,  of  thereby  hindering  that  other 
from  the  perlbrmance  of  some  act. 

The  translators  of  the  Bible  frequently  used 
the  word  in  ils  primitive  sense.  David  says 
in  the  Psalms:  "But  unto  thee  have  I  cried, 
O  Lord  :  and  in  the  morning  shall  my  prayer 
prevent  thee."  And  in  another  place  we  find, 
•'  I  prevented  the  dawn  of  the  morning  and 
cried."  Paul  in  one  of  his  epistles  tells  the 
Thessalonians,  "  that  we  which  are  alive  and 
remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  not 
prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  For"  "the 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first :  then  we  which 
are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up,"  &c. 
E.  S. 


The  Bondman';!  Gratitude, — The  negro 
population  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  the  West 
Indies,  have  forwarded  an  address  of  thanks 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  for  their  liberiition 
from  slavery  on  the  promulgation  of  the  de- 
cree of  Tenth  mouih  last. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

"Faithfulness  in  Little  Things." 

Brooks  to  mighty  rivers  grow, 
Fed  by  rills,  whose  waters  How 
From  the  hills  on  every  side. 
To  supply  the  swelling  tide. 

So  the  Christian  grows  apace, 

Fed  by  little  rills  ofGrace, 

Which  through  Faith's  deep  channels  still 

Flow  from  Ziou's  holy  hill. 

Let  us  then  whate'er  betide, 
Keep  Faith's  channels  open  wide  ; 
That  our  increase  deep  and  broad. 
May  be  true  increase  of  God. 

How  can  we  these  channels  keep 
Freshly  clear,  and  broadly  deep? 
Ready  ton^rued  the  answer  springs, 
"  Faithfulness  in  little  things." 

I  have  felt  a  concern  thai  Friends  should  be 
faithful  in  little  things.  The  anxious  mother 
requires  her  infant  charge  lo  take  at  first  but 
few  of  those  Ibeble  steps,  which  are  eventually 
to  carry  the  sou  of  her  bosom  through  all  the 
labour  and  toil  of  life's  wearisome  journey. 
The  wise  tutor  gives  but  few  and  easy  lessons 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  science,  although  de- 
sirous of  conducting  his  pupil  to  its  highest 
summit;  but  both  parent  and  teacher  expect 
faithfulness  in  these  little  things,  or  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  perform  those  acts  which  are  lo 
lead  childhood,  step  by  step  to  maturity,  and 
to  Ihe  fulfilment  of  those  higher  duties  which 
faithful  industry  will  enable  manhood  to  ac- 
complish. 

Faithfulness  presupposes  good  principles : 
that  is,  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree  of  life; 
and  whether  we  lest  it  in  its  incipiency,  or  ia 
its  growth,  or  in  its  maturity,  we  will  find  a 
savour  of  life  about  it,  which  declares  its  ori- 
gin. ^V'e  may  not  look  for  mature  fruit,  be- 
fore Ihe  spring  has  put  forth  its  blossoms. 
The  labour  of  the  man,  cannot  be  performed 
by  the  weakness  of  the  child  ;  neither  are 
mighty  results  to  be  expected,  before  we  are 
trained  to  perform  them  by  successful  labours 
among  smaller  things.  How  necessary  there- 
fore it  is,  that  we  should  be  rightly  concerned 
to  be  found  faithfiil  in  little  things  ;  remember- 
ing the  declaration  of  our  Saviour,  "  He  that 
is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  also 
in  much." 

I  have  remembered  with  instruction,  the 
faithfulness  of  the  infant  Samuel,  when  he  told 
Eli  every  whit,  and  hid  nothing  from  him  of 
all  thai  God  had  said  unto  him.  If  we  consi- 
der his  faithfulness  towards  Eli  only,  we  see 
abundant  cause  for  rejoicing,  that  the  young 
prophet  was  enabled  to  deliver  what  would 
seem  lo  have  been  the  last  warning  which 
Mercy  had  in  store  for  that  rebellious  house. 
But  he  was  not  only  faithful  to  Eli,  but  to  his 
God  also;  and  no  doubt  felt  that  reward  of 
peace  with  which  our  heavenly  Father  ever 
pays  our  little  acts  of  obedience.  "  Well  done 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things;  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things:  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of  thy  Lord."  Faithfiilness  in  little  things 
is  the  stepping  stone  to  greater  things  ;  and  by 
this  means  Samuel  was  promoted  as  he  grew 
from  stature  lo  stature,  until  he  was  made 
ruler  over  the  whole  Hebrew  nation. 
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h  is  written  of  our  dear  Saviour,  tiioiigh  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the 
things  which  he  suffered.  And  ought  not  we 
to  learn  faithfulness  from  the  things  which  we 
suffer  1.  Tliere  are  kw,  I  apprehend,  who  have 
not  felt  the  rod  on  account  of  disobedience  :  I 
at  least  have  many  acknowledgments  to  make 
on  this  account.  I  remember  a  k\v  years 
since,  when  a  young  couple  were  about  to 
complete  a  marriage  engagement,  that  1  felt 
a  lively  concern  for  them,  and  a  word  of  cau- 
tion sprung  in  my  heart  for  them  :  but  I  put  it 
by,  thinking  they  were  exemplary  young 
Friends,  who  were  trying  to  make  straight 
steps  to  their  feet ;  and  that  it  did  not  become 
me,  to  meddle  in  other  persons'  concerns.  So 
I  excused  myself,  and  was  not  found  faithful  in 
that  little  thing,  to  my  lasting  sorrow  :  for  1 
now  know  that  there  was  a  cause  for  my  un- 
easiness and  concern.  And  if  1  had  been 
faithful  in  speaking  a  word  in  season,  it  might 
have  been  of  good  service,  both  to  the  parties 
and  to  myself. 

The  enemy  is  as  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
our  little  acts  of  unfaithfulness  as  he  is  of  any 
positively  evil  actions  which  we  may  commit; 
and  it  requires  great  watchfulness  against  him, 
and  a  constant  eye  to  and  reliance  upon  the 
dear  Master,  to  be  able  to  escape  even  the 
plainest  snare  of  the  deceiver,  that  cruel  one.| 
Oh  then,  how  are  we  to  shun  his  hidden  snares 
and  subtile  devices?  There  is  no  way  to  es- 
cape his  wiles  ;  there  is  no  progress  in  hea- 
venly knowledge  ;  no  increase  of  true  riches; 
and  no  stability  for  us  in  the  Truth,  without 
individual  faithfulness.  And  that  faithfulness 
must  begin  in  little  things,  and  be  continued 
on  through  greater  matters,  until  we  are  so 
firmly  settled  and  grounded  in  the  Truth,  that 
we  may  not  fall  away  from  our  steadfast- 
ness. 

A.  B.  C. 


The  Durability  of  Stumps. 

As  might  be  supposed  from  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  durability  of  the  wood  of  trees,  we 
find  the  stumps  of  some  continue  undecayed 
much  longer  than  those  of  others.  This  dif- 
ference does  not  depend  on  the  hardness  of 
the  wood,  for  the  stump  of  the  hickory,  one 
of  the  hardest  woods  of  our  forests,  is  one  of 
the  first  to  disappear,  and  the  tulip  poplar,] 
comparatively  soft,  decays  nearly  as  soon.  I 
Oak  stumps  are  more  hardy,  lasting  much 
longer  than  either  hickory  or  poplar.  But  the! 
most  enduring  of  all  is  the  walnut.  On  it 
time  seems  to  make  little  impression,  years 
come  and  go,  still  it  remains  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  the  fallen  tree,  which  it  once  sustain- 
ed. There  are  several  slumps  of  this  kind  in 
our  fields,  which  an  aged  relative  remembers 
to  have  been  old  stumps,  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  They  are  still  standing,  and  to  judge 
from  their  appearance  and  the  feeling  when 
last  I  drove  my  plough  against  one  of  them, 
they  may  stand  fifty  summers  more. 

Another  curious  fact  is,  the  bodies  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trees  do  not  endure  in  the  same 
ratio  with  llieir  stumps.  A  walnut  rail  will 
not  last  near  so  long  as  the  stump  of  the  tree 


from  which  it  was  cut,  but  an  oak  or  hickory 
rail  will  last  much  longer. 


From  tlie  New  Yorit  Evaugelist. 

The  Furnaee  of  Affliction. 

Many  of  our  readers,  in  New  England  at 
least,  have  heard  of  the  remarkable  case  of 
Sarah  Purbeck,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  who  for  long 
weary  years  has  exhibited  amidst  violent  and 
incfessant  suffering  a  degree  of  purity  and  holy 
consolation  in  God,  which  it  is  wonderful  to 
behold.  A  friend  who  recently  visited  her 
chamber  of  affliction  and  witnessed  for  himself 
both  the  chastisement  and  the  grace  of  this 
servant  of  the  Lord,  has  sent  us  the  following 
simple  account  which  we  trust  will  produce  in 
the  reader's  heart  thankftilness  for  presen 
mercies,  and  confidence  in  the  Power  that  can 
so  sweetly  verify  the  promise  that  as  thy  day 
is  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

One  pleasant  morning  in  August  I  went  in 
company  with  a  friend,  to  visit  this  interesting 
and  afflicted  young  woman.  1  had  frequently 
heard  of  her  singular  sufferings,  and  my  com- 
panion, conquering  the  repugnance  we  all  feel 
to  witness  pain,  had  visited  her  many  times 
before.  The  house  in  which  she  resides  is  a 
very  old  one,  discoloured  by  time  and  sunk 
down  upon  one  side,  seeming  almost  ready  to 
fall.  We  opened  the  outer  door,  and  softly 
ascended  a  winding  staircase,  which  though 
uncarpeted  was  clean  and  while.  At  the  head 
of  the  stairs  was  the  entrance  to  the  sufferer's 
room.  My  companion  raised  the  latch,  but 
the  door  was  fastened  on  the  inside  ;  and  she 
whispered  to  me  that  she  was  probably  in  her 
"  long  spasm,"  which  occurs  once  in  '24  hours. 
At  this  time  they  permit  no  one  but  her  mo- 
ther and  physician  to  be  present.  We  heard 
groans  as  of  one  in  great  distress,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  a  startling  shriek  succeeded  by  still 
louder  groans  in  quick  succession,  slowly  sub- 
siding to  a  monotonous  moan.  As  we  were 
turning  to  go  down,  the  same  voice  said  in  a 
low  tone  and  apparently  with  great  eflx>rt, 
"  there  is  some  one  at  the  door."  We  heard 
a  tottering  step,  and  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
very  old  lady,  wrinkled  and  bowed  down  with 
age,  who  invited  us  to  enter.  The  room  was  so 
dark,  that  before  my  eyes  were  accommoda- 
ted to  the  change,  I  could  only  see  a  figure, 
dressed  in  white,  sitting  upon  the  bed,  and 
rocking  to  and  fro.  This  motion  was  accom- 
panied with  a  sound  like  the  click  of  wooden 
machinery,  which  arose  as  I  afterwards  un- 
derstood, from  the  bones  as  they  worked  in 
their  loosened  sockets.  As  we  approached 
she  extended  her  hand  to  my  companion,  and 
said  in  a  painful  but  affectionate  voice,  "  Eliza 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  thee,"  and  then  asked 
my  name  and  place  of  residence.  She  had 
just  given  me  her  hand  when  a  spasm  seized 
her,  and  it  was  twitched  suddenly  from  my 
grasp.  It  flew  some  4  or  5  times  with  the 
greatest  violence  against  her  face,  and  then 
with  a  sound  which  1  can  only  compare  to 
that  made  by  a  child  who  has  been  sobbing  a 
long  time  in  catching  its  breath,  she  threw  up 
both  her  arms,  and  with  a  deep  guttural  groan 
was  flung  l)uck  upon  her  pillow  with  a  force 


inconceivable  to  one  who  has  not  witnessed  it. 
The  instant  she  touched  the  bed,  she  uttered 
piercing  shrieks  again,  and  sprang  back  to 
her  former  position,  rocking  to  and  fro,  with 
those  quick  heart-rending  groans  which  I  had 
heard  while  standing  at  the  door.  It  was 
several  minutes  before  she  could  speak,  and 
then  there  was  none  to  answer  her.  Both  my 
companion  and  myself  were  choked  with  tears. 
Her  poor  mother  went  to  the  other  side  of  the 
bed,  and  smoothed  the  coverlid  and  re-arrang- 
ed the  pillows,  looking  sadly  upon  her  poor 
child  writhing  in  torture  which  she  could  not 
alleviate.  I  became  faint  and  trembled  with  a 
sudden  weakness,  a  cold  perspiration  stood 
upon  my  face  ;  the  objects  in  the  room  began 
to  swim  about  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take 
hold  of  the  bedstead  for  support.  I  have  been 
in  our  largest  hospiials,'and  1  have  spent  hours 
in  going  from  room  to  room  with  the  attending 
physician, —  I  have  witnessed  there  almost 
every  ibrm  of  human  sufTcriug,  but  I  had  nev- 
er beheld  anything  to  compare  to  this  before 
me.  She  afterwards  told  me,  as  if  in  apology 
for  her  screams,  that  when  she  was  burled 
back  again  upon  her  pillow,  both  shoulders 
were  dislocated  ;  and  as  they  sprang  back,  the 
pain  was  far  beyond  endurance,  and  extorted 
from  her  these  shrieks.  Her  first  inquiries 
were  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  Brook- 
lyn  and  New  York. — Were  there  any  revivals 
in  the  churches? — Did  the  ministers  of  God 
preach  his  Word  faithfully  ?  She  then  spoke 
of  several  who  had  visited  her  and  expressed 
the  most  lively  gratitude  for  their  kindness  ; 
and  finally  addressed  direct  and  searching  in- 
quiries to  those  who  stood  at  her  side.  Her 
sentences  were  broken,  uttered  with  much  dif- 
ficulty, and  frequently  interrupted  by  the  ter- 
rible spasm  I  have  described  above.  Yet  this 
was  her  "  quiet  state,"  this  was  the  time  when 
she  suffered  least.  Day  after  day,  night  afier 
night,  fourteen  weary  years  have  dragged 
themselves  along  whilst  her  poor  body  has 
been  thus  racked.  No  relief,  no  hope  of  re- 
lief, except  that  which  death  shall  give. 
When  I  asked  if  her  alTliciion  did  not  seem  at 
times  greater  than  she  could  bear ;  "  Oh  nev- 
er," she  replied,  "  I  cannot  thank  God  enough 
for  having  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  me.  [ 
was  a  thoughtless  sinner,  and  had  not  He  in 
his  mercy  afflicted  me,  I  should  probably  have 
lost  my  immortal  soul.  1  see  only  his  kind- 
ness and  love.  The  sweet  communion  I  havo 
with  my  Saviour  more  than  compensates  me 
for  all  I  suffer.  I  am  permitted  to  feel  in  a 
measure  in  my  poor  body  what  He  has  suffer- 
ed to  save  me,  and  my  soul  can  never  grow 
weary  in  his  praise."  This  last  sentiment,  I 
must  say,  gave  me  an  argument  which  put 
doubts  of  the  verity  and  power  of  religion  to 
flight  more  effectually  than  all  evidences  which 
the  wisdom  of  man  has  arrayed  against  the 
skeptic;  and  I  coidd  not  !)ut  exclaim,  "if  this 
be  delusion  let  me  bo  deluded."  She  spoke 
in  the  most  tender  terms  of  her  Saviour's  love. 
ller  conversation  was  in  heaven  from  whence 
also  she  looked  for  her  Saviour;  knowing  that 
ho  should  change  hor  body  of  humiliation,  and 
fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body.  I 
never  shall  Ibrget  the  tones  and  language  in 
which  she  entreated   my  sobbing  companion 
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to  give  tliat  Saviour  her  heart.  "  My  dear 
friend  why  not  now  ?  He  died  for  you  ;  his 
arms  are  open  to  receive  you;  do  not  turn 
from  Him  again."  As  she  recovered  from  a 
spasm  I  said  to  her,  Do  you  not  desire  to  de- 
part and  be  with  the  Saviour  you  love  so  fer- 
vently ?  She  had  hardly  recovered  from  her 
exhausted  breath,  but  replied  with  great  deci- 
sion, By  the  grace  of  God  I  have  never  had 
that  wish.  Though  death  will  be  a  welcome 
gil'l  when  my  Father  sees  fit  to  bestow  it  upon 
me,  yet  thanks  to  his  supporting  grace  I  can 
wait  his  tioiC  without  impatience.  He  sees 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dross  to  refine 
away,  and  why  should  I  wish  against  his 
will."  I  remained  by  her  side  more  than  an 
hour,  such  however  were  the  attractions  of  her 
conversation  that  1  was  unconscious  of  the 
time.  I  know  not  when  I  have  been  so  drawn 
towards  a  fellow  Christian,  and  never  had  1 
been  led  to  sucii  delightful  contemplations  of 
our  Saviour's  character,  his  faithfulness  and 
love.  I  remarked  to  her  as  I  turned  to  go 
away,  God  has  made  you  a  powerful  preacher 
here  upon  your  bed  of  pain.  Oh,  she  replied, 
if  He  will  make  me  the  instrument  of  saving 
but  a  single  soul,  I  am  willing  to  live  and  suf- 
fer here  until  my  hair  is  gray  with  age.  I 
noticed  some  bottles  standmg  upon  a  small 
table,  and  asked  if  she  found  relief  from  opi- 
ates. Through  God's  kindness  she  replied,  1 
probably  owe  tlie  preservation  of  my  life  thus 
far  to  an  extract  made  from  black  drop.  Does 
it  enable  you  to  sleep  ?  Oh  no,  she  replied,  I 
have  not  known  sleep  for  a  very  long  time. 
What  I  I  cried,  do  you  never  rest  ?  A  severe 
spasm  here  seized  her,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  she  could  answer  me.  She  had  been 
attacked  in  this  manner  some  12  or  15  min- 
utes whilst  conversing  with  us,  and  frequently 
iu  the  midst  of  a  reply.  When  she  recovered 
her  exhausted  brealh,  she  said  the  Physicians 
thought  she  obtained  rest  in  her  long  spasm, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour.  During 
that  time  she  continued,  Tam  dead  to  every 
thing  but  a  sense  of  the  most  extreme  anguish. 
1  see  and  hear  nothing;  1  only  feel  as  though 
I  was  crushed  in  pieces  by  some  immense 
weight.  This  was  her  rest.  Yet  through  all 
this  suffering,  the  smile  of  God  penetrates  to 
her  heart.  She  sees  him  just,  and  acknow- 
ledges his  love.  As  I  went  out  from  that  low 
and  gloomy  chamber  into  the  clear  sunlight 
of  that  beautifying  day,  and  the  pleasant  air 
breathed  upon  me,  and  two  or  three  children 
came  shouting  and  laughing  up  the  street,  the 
contrast  oppressed  me  even  to  tears.  That 
scene  has  never  gone  from  me.  I  do  not 
strive  to  banish  it.  it  has  hushed  many  a  half- 
uttered  murmur,  and  never  do  [  yield  myself 
to  the  delightful  repose  which  the  couch  of 
health  affords,  but  my  heart  is  filled  with  gra- 
titude to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  as  I  remember 
her  rest.  1  have  written  this  sketch  with  the 
liope  that  its  perusal  may  excite  a  similar 
emotion  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  now  enjoy 
the  numberless  blessings  of  life  without  a 
thought  of  the  hand  which  bestows  them. 

The  True  Philosophy. — "  What  do  you 
mean  to  do  with  K.  ?"  said  a  friend  to  Theo- 
dore   Hooke,   alluding    to   a  man    who  had 


j  grossly  vilified  him.  "Do  with  him  1"  re- 
plied Hooke  ;  "  why  I  mean  to^  let  him  alone 
most  severely.'" 

For  "TheFnend." 
THE    EFFICACY   OF    DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  tlie 

LIFE  OF  CLEMEMTS  WILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
CCoiitinued  ftom  page-  255.) 

"  2d.  Keep  thy  mind  stayed  upon  the  Lord, 
and  he  will  keep  thee  in  perfect  peace  ;  he  will 
direct  thy  thoughts  and  guide  thy  tongue  so 
that  thou  wilt  be  preserved  from  unprofitable 
thought  and  from  needless  words.  Thy  mind 
will  be  calmed  and  seasoned  with  the  wisdom 
which  is  from  above,  which  is  pure  and  peace 
able,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated  ;  and 
thy  conversation  will  be  circumspect  and  ed 
fying,  and  will  have  a  tendency  to  minister 
grace  to  the  hearers. 

"  .3d.  Be  not  inquisitive  about  the  spiritual 
or  temporal  concerns  of  others,  (farther  than 
they  may  tend  to  edification),  nor  be  anxious 
about  thy  own  ;  but  cast  thy  care  on  him  who 
careth  for  thee,  firmly  believing  that  he  who 
feeds  the  ravens,  and  clothes  the  lilies  of  the 
field;  with  whom  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are 
numbered,  and  without  whom  so  much  as  a 
sparrow  shall  not  fall  to  the  ground  ;  will  not 
suffer  the  least  of  his  children  who  trust  in 
him  to  lack  any  thing  that  is  good  lor  them, 
either  in  body  or  soul. 

"4th.  If  thou  duly  consider  the  end  for 
which  the  Lord  halh  given  thee  a  being  here, 
and  hath  led  thee  through  such  great  and  ii.n- 
common  trials,  and  hath  preserved  thee  to  this 
day  as  a  monument  of  his  goodness,  thou  wilt 
find  cause  to  conclude  his  singular  dealings 
with  thee  have  not  been  altogether  for  thine 
own  sake,  but  that  thou  also  mayest  be  an  in- 
strument of  his  praise,  to  show  forth  his  good- 
ness: and  as  thou  findest  thy  mind  thus 
engaged,  and  art  faithful  thereunto  in  ever  so 
small  a  measure,  the  reward  of  inward  peace 
will  attend  thee,  and  thou  wilt  experimentally 
find,  that  to  be  fiithful  in  a  little  is  the  way  to 
be  ruler  over  much. 

"  5th.  Be  attentive  and  obedient  to  the  re- 
quiiings  of  thy  great  Master  in  all  things  ;  let 
it  be  thy  meat  and  drink  to  do  his  will,  and 
finish  his  work  :  he  hath  undoubtedly  a  work 
for  thee  to  do  ;  we  are  none  of  us  culled  to  be 
idle,  nor  to  spend  our  time  in  vain.  He  halh 
indeed  exempted  thee  from  labouring  with  thy 
hands  in  the  outward  creation,  hut  not  from 
labouring  in  his  vineyard.  We  all  have  a 
work  to  do  for  him  that  liath  sent  us ;  and 
when  that  work  is  done,  we  can  stay  here  no 
longer.  When  the  work  of  our  sanctification 
and  the  measure  of  our  sufferings  with  Christ 
for  our  own  sakes  is  accomplished,  and  the 
work  which  he  hath  for  us  to  do  as  instruments 
in  his  hand,  for  the  good  of  others,  and  to  peo- 
mote  his  glory  in  the  earth,  is  also  finished, 
there  will  be  nothing  left  to  animate  those  ta- 
bernacles of  clay  any  longer,  but  the  dust 
must  naturally  return  to  the  earth,  and  mor- 
tality be  swallowed  up  of  life. 


"  Gth.  Thou  hast  abundant  opportunity  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  for  renewed  supplies  of 
strength,  and  to  improve  the  same  by  secret 
communion  with  thy  Maker,  and  exercising 
the  divine  virtues  of  love,  meekness,  humility, 
faith,  and  patience,  in  being  as  a  pattern  of 
these  most  excellent  virtues  of  the  Chrisiian 
lili?,  which  aie  indeed  the  very  qualities  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  constitute  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  wilh  us:  as  we  are  united  to  and  live 
in  these  heavenly  virtues,  we  are  united  to 
Chri-it  and  live  in  him,  and  he  in  us;  and  the 
various  exercises  we  pass  through  for  our  own 
sakes,  are,  that  these  heavenly  temples  may- 
be formed  in  us,  and  every  thing  of  a  contra- 
ry nature  subdued  ;  which  happy  state  the 
apostle  Paul  thus  describes:  '  If  any  man  be 
in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature;  old  things  are 
passed  away  ;  behold,  all  things  are  become 
new.' 

"  7th.  Thou  hast  probably  opportunities, 
and  I  doubt  not  sometimes  a  living  concern, 
to  speak  or  dictate,  to  writing  something  in 
praise  of  thy  blessed  Redeemer,  or  to  stir  up 
the  pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance,  ad- 
vice, caution,  reproof,  or  encouragement  ;  let 
no  such  opportunities  be  neglected,  for  this 
will  help  to  exercise  thy  spiritual  sense,  and 
cherish  the  Divine  life  in  thy  soul.  Thus  thy 
hours  will  not  be  tedious  to  thee,  nor  unprofit- 
able to  others,  but  thy  heart  will  be  enlarged 
to  run  the  way  of  his  commandmenis  with  de- 
light and  others  will  have  cause  to  glorify  God 
on  thy  behalf. 

"  6th.  Beware  of  quenching  the  motions  of 
Truth  within  thee,  by  thy  own  reasonings,  but 
when  any  thing  arises  and  rests  wiih  weight 
upon  thy  mind  to  communicate  to  others,  con- 
sult not  the  flesh  and  blood,  but  be  always 
ready,  according  to  the  strength  and  ability 
afforded  thee,  to  encourage  every  appearance 
of  that  which  is  good,  and  to  rebuke  and  dis- 
courage every  thing  that  is  evil,  either  in  iho 
families  where  Providence  casts  thy  lot,  or 
unto  friends  or  others  who  may  come  to  visit 
thee.  Think  not  to  excuse  thyself  by  saying 
that  thou  art  unworthy  or  unfit,  or  that  it  will 
not  be  well  received  or  do  no  good  ;  but  Iny 
aside  all  such  consultation,  and  adhere  singly 
to  the  motions  of  Truth  in  thy  own  mind,  and 
bo  not  thoughtful  how  it  may  be  received  hy 
others,  but  speak  freely  whatsoever  tlie  Lord 
shall  give  thee  to  speak,  and  leave  the  success 
and  service  of  it  to  him.  The  most  eminent 
instruments  can  do  nothing  without  Christ; 
and  the  least  and  weakest  can  do  all  that  he 
requires,  through  his  power  strengthening 
them.  Therefore  to  him  keep  thine  eye 
singly. 

"  9th.  VVhensoever  thou  speakest  or  think- 
t  of  temporal  things,  speak  not  of  them  as 
things  which  belong  to  man,  but  remember 
hat  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fidness 
thereof,  and  that  he  rules  over  and  disposes 
of  things  at  his  pleasure,  and  that  we  must  be 
accountable  to  him  for  whatsoever  we  are  in- 
trusted with,  and  therefore  have  need  continu- 
ally to  wait  for  his  counsel,  that  we  may  be 
directed  how  to  order  all  things  to  his  "lory, 
that  he  may  be  sanctified  to  us,  and  ail  that 
we  have  consecrated  and  devoted  lo  him,  so 
that   in    all    things  we  may  serve  and  glorify 
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him  with  our  souls,  bodies,  and  spirits,  which 
are  his. 

"  When  I  began  to  write  I  had  no  prospect 
of  enlarging  in  this  manner  ;  but  as  I  have 
found  my  mind  enlarged  and  been  favoured 
with  ability  proportionable,  the  writing  these 
pages  has  been   no   burden    to  me,  and  I  trust 


racter,  may  be  mentioned  one  particularly 
calculated  to  awaken  our  sympathies  hero,  the 
great  movement  of  what  are  termed  the  Chart- 
ists in  England,  who  were  expected  to  assem- 
ble in  iuimense  numbers  in  London  on  the 
lUth  of  last  month,  from  various  parts  of 
England.     By  the  arrival,   however,   on   the 


thereadingof  them  will  not  be  tedious  to  lhce;12Ulh  ult.,  of  the  steamship  America,  which 
however,  as  I  am  apprehensive  this  may  pro- 1  left  Liverpool  on  the  liJth,  the  fears  which 
bably  be  the  last  epistle  which  thou  mayest  had  been  felt,  were  greatly  alleviated.  The 
receive  from  me,  the  length  of  it  may  be  more  rnuch-dreaded  Chartist  meeting,  indeed,  did 
excusable.  'ake  place  on  the  day  appointed,  but  by  the 

"  Finally,  dear  friend,  be  patient,  and  wait  j  prudent  measures  pursued  by  the  Government, 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  whose  work  is  be- land  the  influence  of  the  more  reasonable  of 
fore  him,  and  his  reward  is  with  him,  and  his  those  who  took  part  with  the  mob,  the  affiiir 
salvation  is  near  to  be  revealed  unto  all  that 
quietly  hope  and  patiently  wait  for  it.  Let 
patience  therefore  have  its  perfect  work  in 
thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  perfect  and  entire, 
wanting  nothing,  but  abounding  in  every  vir- 
tue and  every  good  work,  which  may  be  for 
the  glory  of  thy  Maker  and  thy  own  everlast- 
ing welfare ;  the  grace  of  tlie  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  thy  spirit.     Amen." 

C.  VVillets's  account  continues  : — 

"  I  am  now  [170.5]  in  the  .57th  year  of  my 
age:  thirty-three  years  of  that  time  [having 
been]  spent  on  my  wearisome  bed.  But  some- 
times it  appears  as  a  palace  of  delight,  by  rea- 
son of  the  good  presence  of  Him  that  dwelt  in 
the  bush  when  it  burned  and  was  not  con- 
sumed. So  I  hat,  in  the  main,  1  have  no  cause 
to  complain  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  abundant 
cause  to  rejoice  and  bo  contented,  according 
as  I  covenanted  in  the  beginning  of  my  con- 
finement ;  for  I  have  had  much  more  than  I 
asked  for." 

CTobpconlHiucd.) 

Brans  CJiaina. — In  the  village  of  Birming- 
ham, Conncciicut,  there  is  a  machine  for  mak- 
ing brass  chains,  which  works  as  if  endowed 
with  human  instinct.  By  every  turn  of  the 
driving  wheel,  the  wire  for  the  chain  is  wound 
off  a  reel  and  pulled  forward  (oils  proper  place 
and  position,  the  end  running  through  the  last 
formed  link,  exactly  the  length  for  two  linVs 
cut  off,  lirst  one  end  turned  over  into  a  link, 
then  the  other,  the  former  dropping  down 
through  the  machine,  leaving  the  latter  pro- 
jecting above,  so  that  the  wire  can  be  instant, 
ly  pushed  through  if,  when  it  is  cut  off,  two 
more  links  formed,  and  so  on,  until  a  large 
roll  of  wire  is  transformed  into  a  perfectly- 
formed  chain  by  the  unaided  operation  of  self- 
acting  machinery,  hardly  a  finger  having  been 
lifted  during  the  process. — Lale  Puper. 


THS  PKIEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  6,  184S. 


Since  we  lust  adverted  to  European  affairs, 
there  have  been  several  arrivals  of  steam 
packets,  each  fraught  with  news  of  the  deepest 
interest  in  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit — to  political  changes  which 
had  already  taken  place,  or  to  fearful  forebod- 
ings of  others  likely  to  follow.  Among  oc- 
currences of  an  cxcitiu''  and  threatening  cha- 


ended  comparatively  peaceful.  We  subjoin 
an  extract  I'rom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of 
the  Isl  instant  :— 

"The  great  Chartist  demonstration  of  the 
tenth  passed  off  without  bloodshed.  The  pro- 
cession was  given  up,  and  thus  a  collision  with 
the  military  was  avoided.  No  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  Special  Constables  were 
sworn  in  in  London,  as  a  measure  of  precau- 
At  a  preliminary  meeting  Feargus 
O'Connor,  the  great  leader,  advocated  a  paci- 
fic policy,  and  at  the  same  time  protested 
against  the  legality  of  the  Government  notice. 
'Hie  London  Herald,  alluding  to  the  meeting, 

"  '  As  a  display  of  strength,  as  a  menace  to 
a  government  and  to  the  quiet  inhabitants  of  a 
great  city,  the  whole  aflhir  was  a  downrigb 
and  almost  a  ludicrous  failure.  In  every  re^ 
spect  the  men  and  boys  who  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession to  the  place  of  meeting  were  as  harm- 
less as  could  well  be  imagined.  Poor  fellows  ! 
by  iar  the  greater  portion  of  them,  with  their 
pale  faces,  and  puny  and  ill-clad  frames,  were 
calculated  to  inspire  much  less  of  terror  than 
of  sympathy  and  pity,  and  must  have  impress- 
ed every  one  who  beheld  them  with  the  belief 
that  their  wants  were  of  that  description  for 
which  legislative  changes  could  not  in  the  first 
instance,  at  least,  supply  a  fitting  remedy. 
We  must  add,  that  they  all  continued  most 
orderly,  and  seemed  to  be  under  the  complete 
control  of  their  leaders.'" 

AGENCY. 

Zadok  Street,  Salem,  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  resigned.  Jehu  Fawceit  will  attend  to 
the  business  there  in   his  jdace. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  N.  P.  Hall,  agent,  Harrisville,  Ohio, 
fvoni  James  Russell,  Thomas  Hall,  and  William  Hall, 
Ua  eaeh,  vol.  91  ;  from  .Taeob  rianncr,  $0,  to  13,  vol. 
a9;  and  from  .Inlin  C.  Tlioiii|isoii,  $2,  In  23,  vol.  92  ; 
of  Geo.  r.  Read,  ai;L-tit,  Salem,  Mass.,  Irom  William 
BiilFiim,  ft-3,  to  Si,  (ol.  -J-^;  and  Fir^t  month  29,  from 
David  Buffnni,  8-',  lor  vol.  21,  instead  of  for  vol,  20 
formerly  stated. 

A  Teacher  Waiitid. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  VVinler  term,  com. 
mencing  Ninth  month  18ih. 

Ap|)ly  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


Haverford  School  Association. 
The  Slated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford  School  Association,  will   be    held   at   the 
committee-room.   Arch    street    meeting-house, 
on  Second-day  afiernoon.   Fifth   month    8th, 
48,  at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

W.iNTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  School  at 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  under  the  care  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting.     Apply  to 

Samuel  Nicholson. 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  Fourth  month,  1848. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  .56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  Wiiham  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting    Managers  for    the     Month.  — 
James  R.  Greeves,  No.  510  Chestnut  street; 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  street;  John 
C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 
Svperinlendent. — Philip  Garrett. 
Matron. — Susan  Barton. 
Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident     Physician. —  Dr.    Joshua   H. 
Worthington. 


Died,  Third  month  2Gth,  of  a  paralytic  attack,  af- 
ter two  days  illness,  in  the  65th  year  of  her  age,  Ju- 
dith, wife  of  Jonathan  Johnson,  of  Harrison  county, 
Oiiio,  a  member  of  Short  Creek  Monthly,  and  West, 
grove  particular  Meeting.  She  formerly  resided  at 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  and  was  for  many  years  clerk  of 
.«outh  River  Monthly  Meeting.  Possessed  of  those 
qualities  which  adorn  the  domestic  and  social  circle 
— and  with  a  sympathetic  heart  to  "mourn  with  those 
who  mourn" — her  removal  has  deeply  affected  the 
hearts  of  her  friends,  and  her  neighbours.  In  the 
conjugal  and  maternal  duties  of  life  she  was  faithful 
and  judicious,  and  was  favoured  with  a  sound  discri- 
minating judgment.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  her  that 
she  could  rejoice  vi'ilh  those  who  do  rejoice,  and  weep 
with  those  who  weep.  To  those  who  stood  around 
der  dying  bed  when  her  soul  was  released  from  its 
tenement  of  clay,  the  belief  was  imparled,  that  the 
disembodied  spirit  had  gone  to  join  the  general  as. 
seml>ly  and  church  of  the  first  born,  whose  names 
are  written  in  heaven. 

,  at  Wilmington,  Del,  on  First-day,  the  76th 

of  the  Fourth  month,  Eliz/ibktii  Giim.mf.re,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Gummcre,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in 
the  25th  year  of  her  age. 

,  in   this  city,  on   the  I'lh   nit.,   Mary   Ax.va, 

only  daughter  of  the  lale  John  Brown,  of  Dover,  N. 
H.,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age. — Naturally  of  a  sweet 
and  buoyant  temper,  she  was,  throughout  her  illness, 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining;  and  as  her  strength  de. 
clined  and  recovery  became  doubtful,  she  was  ena- 
bled, through  the  power  of  Divine  love,  wholly  to  re- 
sign her  earthly  hopes  for  the  brighter  promises  of 
immortal  life.  She  took  leave  of  her  friends  with 
sweet  composure;  wishing  they  might  not  grieve  for 
her,  she  was  "so  willing  lo  be  released" — "  so  entire- 
\i/  happy." — Thus,  in  childlike  failh,  she  quietly  pass- 
ed to  the  arms  of  her  blessed  Redeemer. 
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The  Eastern  Jew.s. 

CCotitinued  from  page  208.) 
JERUSAL'Hr. 

!  "  The  .Tews  of  Jerusalem  may  be  divided 
jinlo  three  classes,  the  Ashkeiiiizim,  the  Seph- 
ardim,  and  the  Karaim. 

!  "The  Ashkenazim,  known  among  Europe- 
ians  by  the  name  of  the  (German  Jews,  are 
divided  inio  two  sects,  the  Peroshim,  or  Pha- 
risees, and  the  Khasidim,  or  Puritans.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  they  are  not  natives  of  Je- 
rusnlem,  but  reli;|ious  devotees  who  have 
[resorted  to  the  Holy  City  from  the  ditferent 
icouatries  of  Europe,  to  end  their  days  among 
the  desolations  of  Zion,  and  to  enjoy  the  pri- 
'vilege  of  burial  among  the  graves  of  iheir  fa- 
thers in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Most  of 
them  are  natives  of  Poland  and  Germany,  and 
a  few  are  from  England.  In  general,  they 
are  very  poor  ;  and  as  they  avoid  secular  em- 
ployment, they  are  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  the  alms  which  are  collected  in  their  behalf 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Tliey 
number,  however,  a  few  families  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, who  are  very  careful  to  avoid 
any  unnecessary  display  of  their  substance, 
lest  they  should  excite  the  cupidity  of  the 
Turks,  or  encourage  charitable  demands  upon 
themselves  which  ihey  may  not  be  able  to  an- 
swer. They  all  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
respective  European  consulates  in  Syria  ;  and 
they  are  seldom  interfered  with  by  the  native 
government.  As  they  originally  belong  to 
different  European  nations,  and  have  difTerent 
political  relations,  they  have  no  civil  head 
belonsing  to  their  own  community. 

"The  Peroshim  have  two  synagogues,  one 
of  which  seems  a  private  concern;  and  they 
are  about  to  rebuild  another  of  some  magni- 
tude, which  has  long  been  lying  in  ruins. 
They  have  adopted  means  for  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  this  erection,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  They  embrace  all  known  by 
the  name  of  Ashkenazim,  or  German  Jews, 
previous  to  ihe  rise  of  the  Kha«iili]ii  in  Oalli- 


cia,  who  are  but  a  modern  sect.  They  csti-  \  ied  on  the  community  over  which  he  presides, 
mated  themselves  to  us  at  about  600  souls.  ;  and  has  several'clerks  in  his  employment. 
"  The  Khasidim  are  reckoned  at  about  100,  His  influence  extends  more  or  less  over  all  the 
including  some  visiters  from  Safed  and  Tibe-  ,  Sephardim  Jews'  of  the  country.  He  lives  in 
rias,  where  the  memteis  of  their  sect  princi-  circumstances  of  considerable  worldly  com- 
pul'y  reside.  Tiiey  .  ...  enlhusia.s.o  and  su- ;  tort.  The  interior  of  his  dwelling  we  found 
perstitious  to  a  degree  passing  with  many  of  remarkably  clean  and  orderly;  but,  like  the 
them  into  absolute  fanaticism  ;  and  their  wor-|  other  residences  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of 
ship  is  accompanied  with  as  much  agitation  our  visit,  it  had  undergone  various  ablutions 
and  violent  gesticulation  as  if  they  thought  !  and  purifications  with  a  view  to  the  celebra- 
that  they  could  lake  heaven  literally  by  storm,  j  tion  of  the  passover,  which  was  at  hand.  In 
They  consider  great  excitement  essential  to  \  the  arrangement  of  its  diwans  and  couche.'!,  it 
the  existence  of  true  devotion.  I  have  been  ^  was  exactly  similar  to  the  houses  of  the  Turks 
told  by  a  friend,  that  an  established  maxim  |  and  town  Arabs,  which  have  been  often  de- 
with  them  is  the  Talmudic  proverb,— '  The  j  scribed.  The  reception  which  he  gave  us 
Sheohinah  does  not  appear  but  in  the  place  |  was  kind  and  cordial  ;  and  he  very  readily 
of  jov.'  They  are  extremely  scrupulous  in  [  answered  all  the  questions  which  we  address- 
the  observance  of  their  self-invented  riles  and  i  ed  to  him.  He  gave  us  an  account  of  the  dis- 
ceremonies,  and  suppose  themselves  possessed  1  tribution  of  the  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  which 
of  much  more  sanctity  than  their  brethren,  j  we  afterwards  found  tolerably  correct.  Of 
Their  chief  ihcy  view  as  a  perfect  saint,  and    the   Samaritans   at   Shechem,  his   knowledge 

as   less  accurate.     'It  is  a  curious  fact,'  he 


they  give  him  the  name  of  Zadik,  the  '  righte- 
ous,' and  believe  that  he  has  direct  communi- 
cation with  superhuman  beings.  They  believe 
in  the  Indian  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  they  are  great  students  of  the  Ca- 
bala, [or  hidden  mysteries],  and  particularly 
of  the  Sohar,  its  principal  authority.  VVe 
heard  of  nothing  disyj-He-')  jin  the,ir  conduct 
toward  their  brethren.  They  have  two  small 
synagogues,  one  of  which  is  the  house  of 
Rabbi  Israel,  an  influential  member  of  their 
community,  who  has  set  up  a  printing  estab- 
lishment in  the  Holy  City.  This  individual, 
whom  we  saw  at  work,  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  enterprising  man.  One  of  his  presses  is 
of  his  own  construction  ;  and  the  other,  a  Co- 
lumbian press,  is  the  gift  of  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  of  London.  He  is  said  to  have  cut  and 
cast  his  types  at  Jerusalem.  His  printing  is 
good  on  the  whole,  but  his  binding  is  wretch- 
ed. We  purchased  a  few  of  the  works  from 
him  which  he  has  published.  They  princi- 
pally consist  of  portions  of  the  Jewish  liturgy. 
He  was  proud  to  show  us,  in  one  of  them,  a 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

"  The  Sephardim  are  the  most  numerous 
body  of  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  amounting,  ticcord- 
ing  to  their  own  census,  as  they  informed  us, 
to  700  families  and  3000  souls.  Most  of  them 
are  natives  of  the  different  countries  compre- 
hended in  the  Turkish  empires;  and  some  of 
iheir  families  have,  for  two  or  three  gener 
tions,  been  settled  in  Jerusalem.  They  are 
almost  all  subjects  of  the  Porte;  and  their 
chief  Rabbi,  called  the  Hakim  Pasha,  exer- 
cises civil  authority  among  them,  with  the 
permission  and  support  of  the  government. 
An  honorary  guard  of  soldiers,  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  to  his  lesidence,  was  stationed  at  his 
door.     He  is  responsible  for  all   ibe  taxes  lev- 


said,  '  that  they  are  always  thirty-nine  in  num- 
ber ;  they  know  no  increase  and  no  decrease!' 
In  his  library,  which  is  of  considerable  extent, 
we  found  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, some  of  wi)ich  appeared  to  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity. 

"  From  his  house,  we  went  along  with  some 
of  his  attendants  to  the  Sephardim  synago- 
gues. They  are  quite  contiguous  one  to  an- 
other, forming,  in  fiict,  parts  of  the  same  pile 
of  building.  The  Jews  worship  in  them  accord- 
ing to  the  respective  countries  from  which  they 
come.  The  Jewish  service  which  was  being 
conducted  in  them,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
was  not  proceeding  in  the  most  orderly  man- 
ner, though  certainly  with  more  decorum  than 
we  afterwards  witnessed  in  the  eastern  Chris- 
tian churches.  The  most  afl'ecting  sight  which 
we  saw  among  them  was  that  of  a  poor  blind 
man,  who  was  repeating  his  prayers  with  all 
his  might.  The  Rabbis,  who  were  reading 
the  law  from  the  reading-desk,  respectfully 
invited  us  to  take  our  station  behind  them; 
and  we  com[ilied  with  their  wishes. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Jerusalem,  we 
found  only  five  adult  males  belonging  to  the 
Ixaraim,  ICaraitcs,)  or  Textuarians,  who  in- 
terpret scripture,  as  they  allege,  as  the  name 
implies,  according  to  the  manifest  meaning  of 
the  reading,  and  not  according  to  the  rurnours 
of  uncertain  tradition.  The  notices  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  sect,  which  t  intend  to  give,  I 
dispose  of  under  the  head  of  the  Jews  of 
Egypt,  the  country  in  which  they  probably 
first  originated.  It  is  remarkable  that  there 
are  so  few  of  them  in  the  Holy  City,  for  one 
of  the  names  by  which  they  are  known  is  that 
of  Jervsahrniles,  which  they  derive  from  their 
strict  devotedness  to  the  exercise  of  bewailing 
the    de-iolilions     of    Zion.     The    Sephardim 
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Jews,  who  spoke  very  contemptuously  and 
hatefully  of  them  to  us,  represented  them  as 
Sadducees  ;  but  both  the  name  and  tenets  of 
this  sect  they  utterly  disclaim.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  ten  articles  of  their  creed  recognizes 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  judgment." 

Great  efforts  are  making,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  missionary  institutions  in  Jerusalem, 
to  convert  the  Jews  to  Christianity,  but  thus 
far  with  no  great  success.  Wilson,  however, 
during  his  stay  in  the  city,  was  present  at  the 
baptism  of  several  individuals  ;  "  Rabbi  Elie- 
zer.  Rabbi  Benjamin,  Isaac  Hirsh  and  Simon 
Frankel."  Two  of  these,  at  least,  must  have 
been  men  of  some  consequence.  "  When  the 
services  were  over,"  says  Wilson,  "  we  in- 
formed some  of  the  Rabbis  of  the  town,  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted,  of  what  had  taken 
place.  The  feelings  which  they  evinced  were 
of  a  very  mixed  character.  They  alleged 
that  the  Jewish  community  was  well  quit  of 
the  'apostates,'  and  ascribed  their  change  en- 
tirely to  worldly  motives.  When  we  told 
them  that  charges  of  this  kind  were  more  ea- 
sily made  than  substantiated,  they  maintained 
that  mammon  was  the  ruling  piinciple  of  all 
the  converts,  and  that  they  had  observed  that 
all  the  new  Nazarenes  seemed  quite  extrava- 
gant when  compared  with  what  they  were 
when  they  were  Jews.  VVe  begged  them  not 
to  form  uncharitable  judgments,  and  suggested 
to  them  that  the  change  which  they  had  notic- 
ed, might  be  the  result  of  an  improvement  of 
character,  and  of  moral,  social,  and  industri- 
ous habits." 

Wilson  was  not  pleased  with  the  practice 
which  obtains  on  these  occasions,  of  changing 
the  names  of  the  persons  baptized.  He  tells 
lis  that,  in  this  instance,  "  Eliezer  was  trans- 
mogrified into  Christian  Lazarus,  and  among 
the  others  we  got  a  Paul  and  a  Simon  Peter." 

To  outward  appearance,  the  day  of  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  comet h  not  yet.  The 
chosen  people  are  still  involved  in  a  dark 
cloud  of  ignorance,  doubt,  unbelief,  and  super- 
stition. 

CToheconlinue,!,) 

For"  Tlic  Friend." 

Punishing  and  Preventing  Crime. 

The  following  article  has  been  probably  se- 
lected from  a  Scotch  Journal,  though  its  source 
is  not  indicated.  In  the  reflecting  mind  it  will 
give  rise  to  many  thoughts  in  regard  to  the 
expense  of  pxinishing  crime,  compared  with 
that  of  preventing  it,  by  moral  and  religious 
culture.  Will  the  Editor  please  give  it  a  place 
in  "  The  Friend"  ? 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear as  a  juror  in  the  .Sheriff's  Criminal  Court 
at  Edinburgh.  I  was  one  of  forty-five  persons 
brought  together  on  the  same  errand,  many 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
whole  from  their  countenances,  evidently  felt 
that  the  sacrifice  they  were  making  to  the  in- 
junctions of  the  law  was  by  no  means  a  light 
one.  At  length  the  court  met — the  culprit 
was  brought  in  and  arraigned.  He  was  a  lit- 
tle boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  dressed 
in  a  pair  of  tattered  corduroy  trnwsers;    and 


his  tangled  hair,  dirty  face  and  bare  feet,  told 
plainly  to  what  class  of  the  population  he  be- 
longed — one  of  the  poor,  wretched  vagrants 
who  live  on  charity.  He  was  alone  and 
friendless.  When  addressed  by  the  Judge,  he 
seemed  puzzled  in  making  a  reply  before  so 
large  an  assembly. 

"  It  was  at  length  gathered  from  him  that 
he  pleaded  '  not  guilty,'  and  so  the  case  went 
to  a  jury,  of  which  I  was  one.  There  was 
something  exceedingly  affecting,  yet  droll,  in 
the  whole  affair.  The  apparatus  evoked  to 
try  the  little  vagrant,  seemed  like  erecting  a 
steam-engine  of  five  hundred  horse  power  to 
kill  a  mouse.  On  the  one  side  were  the  judge, 
prosecutor,  solicitors  pro  and  con.,  sundry 
subordinate  officials,  and  the  jury,  a  selection 
of  fifteen  from  five  and  forty  men,  dragged 
from  their  daily  occupations  over  a  compass 
of  at  least  thirty  miles  ;  on  the  other  was  a 
|)oor  little  dirty  urchin  so  short  in  stature  that 
his  face  barely  reached  the  top  of  the  table 
behind  which  he  was  placed  ;  and  to  have  a 
proper  look  at  him  he  was  caused  to  stand 
upon  a  chair  in  front  of  the  court.  Crime 
charged — stealing  an  old  brass  candlestick 
worth  sixpence.  The  theft  was  proved,  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and,  in  a  very  common- 
place sort  of  a  way,  the  culprit  was  condemn- 
ed to  six  months'  imprisonment,  the  hint  being 
added,  that  as  this  was  his  third  offence  of  the 
kind,  he  should,  on  the  next  occasion,  be 
brought  before  a  higher  tribunal.  The  warn- 
ing was  well  meant  ;  but  as  the  poor  creature 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  had  been  a 
neglected  child  from  infancy,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  he  understood  a  single  word  that  was 
addressed  to  him.  After  another  case  of  a 
similar  kind,  the  members  of  the  jury  were 
informed  they  might  depart,  and  the  court 
broke  up.  The  expense  to  the  country  and 
to  the  individuals  employed  in  these  miserable 
trials,  could  not,  I  am  informed,  be  estimated 
at  less  than  Jfce  hvndred  dollars. 

"  Nine  months  later,  I  was  summoned  as  a 
juror  in  the  Supreme  Criminal  Court,  and 
there,  amid  a  much  more  imposing  apparatus 
of  law  and  lawyers — for  one  thing  three  learn- 
ed Judges  on  the  bench — appeared,  to  under- 
go his  trial,  the  same  unfortunate  little  boy 
whom  I  had  formerly  seen  before  the  lower 
court.  Working  his  way  up,  as  it  is  called, 
he  had  passed  through  all  the  inferior  tribu- 
nals, and  improving  as  he  proceeded,  had 
committed  a  crime  which  inferred  one  of  the 
highest  statutory  penalties.  The  hint  of  the 
lower  judge  had  been  made  good.  He  was 
now  before  a  higher  court — the  highest  he 
could  reach.  Again  there  were  all  the  minu- 
tiffi  of  evidence,  with  harangues  of  lawyers  ; 
and  again  was  the  culprit  found  guilty  and 
condemned.  Again  was  there  an  admonition 
from  the  presiding  Judge;  again  did  the  court 
break  up  ;  and  again  did  every  member  of  the 
jury  wend  his  way  homo  in  a  state  of  discon- 
tent at  having  been  put  to  so  much  trouble  on 
so  pitiful  a  business.  As  the  assigned  pun- 
ishment was  transportation,  the  country  on 
this  occasion,  incurred  probably  an  obligation 
of  fftcen  hundred  or  tiro  thousand  dollars. 
What  an  expense  to  pimisli  a  crime  I  Twen- 
ty-five (Idlliirs,  rightiv  laid  out  at  first,  would 


have  prevented  its  commission.  The  possible 
ruin  of  a  boy,  body  and  soul,  is  a  different  and 
more  impressive  question. 

"  This  is  no  solitary  case.  Instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  daily  and  universally  occurring. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  impute  blame  to  magis- 
trates and  judges  for  not  making  an  effort  to 
remedy  so  gross  an  abuse  ;  but  the  special 
duty  of  the  tribunals  over  which  they  preside 
is  10  punish  not  to  prevent  crime,  and  on  so- 
ciety at  large  lies  the  responsibility  of  eradi- 
cating this  great  evil.  What,  then,  asks  the 
philanthropist,  are  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  1  After 
every  consideration  which  I  have  been  able  to  [ 
give  the  subject,  and  after  visiting  various' 
countries  in  which  the  reclamation  of  juvenile  , 
offenders  has  engaged  the  efforts  of  the  State, 
I  should  say,  as  a  general  principle,  that  ju-  \ 
venile  mendicancy  and  vagrancy  cannot  be  i 
eradicated  without  resorting  to  legal  compul-  ' 
sioii.  It  might,  I  think,  be  safely  adopted  as; 
a  theory,  that  every  act  of  mendicancy,  along  [ 
with  apparent  neglected  destitution,  should 
constitute  a  title  \o  enforce  attendance  at! 
school ;  such  alternative  being  obviously  pre- ; 
ferable  to  compulsory  detention  in  prison."       i 

A   New    Mineral  Useful  in    the  Arts. — ' 

Blake,  lately   a   citizen   of   Alexandria, 

Virginia,  and  now  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  disco- 
vered a  mineral  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
latter  place,  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
value.  He  has  visited  Washington,  and 
ceived  a  patent  for  it.  When  first  dug  up  it' 
is  of  the  consistence  of  tallow,  and  gradually' 
hardens  in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  resemble 
slate;  and,  finally,  it  becomes  as  bard  as  rock. 
It  is  of  the  colour  of  indigo,  is  impervious  both  i 
to  water  and  fire,  and  admits  of  the  finest; 
polish.  When  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
up  with  linseed  oil,  it  has  the  appearance  of| 
black  paint,  and  may  be  spread  over  wood, 
canvass,  &c.  Roofs  have  been  guarded  by  ] 
it  against  fire;  and  as  it  does  not  absorb  the 
rain,  it  protects  the  rafiers  from  decay.  1 
consists  of  about  one-half  of  silica,  one-fourtl 
of  alumina,  with  less  proportions  of  magnesia, 
black  oxide  of  iron,  sulphate  of  iron,  lime,  and 
carbon. — Presbyterian, 


A  Thought. — A  seed,  buried    in   the  earth 
for  centuries,  may  contain  the  power  of  v 
lity,  and  by  the  action  of  light  and  heat,  spring 
up  and  yield  an  abundance  of  I'luit.     A  tlioui 
casually  dropped — in  the  corner  of  a  letter 
at   the   bottom   of  a    newspaper    column — or 
amid  a  crowd  of  juveniles — may  remain  un- 
productive for  years,  and  at   last  spring  up  to 
gladden   and   refresh  thousands.     A   thought 
may  be  remembered  for  life.     Think  of  tl 
ye  who  are   feeding  the  immortal  mind   and 
stamping  its  destiny  !     Let  not  an  impure  sen- 
tence go  forth  from  your  pen  or  your  lip 
Drop  everywhere  the  good  seeds  of  truth,  an 
they  will  not  be  lost.     The  word  of  reproof- 
the  judicious  counsel — the  pleasant  suggestion 
— the  earnest  advice — will  be  recalled  at  a 
future  day. — Portland  Umpire. 

Iron  Worls  in  Jersey. — West  Jersey  is  ra- 
iiidlv  advancing  in   its  iron  business.     There 
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are  now  twelve  furnaces,  yielding  12,000  tons 
of  pii;-iron  per  annum  ;  and  in  Bergen  and 
M())ris  counties  sixty-three  forges,  which  make 
annually  3UU0  tons  bloomery  bar  iron. — Late 
Paper. 


Change  in  the  Meaning  of  Words. 
No.  2. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  on  the 
changes  in  liie  meaning  of  words,  which  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Friend"  of  last  week,  it  may 
lie  proper  to  give  a  few  examples,  in  which 
the  change  may  be  traced  to  the  usages  of  the 
people  from  whose  language  the  words  have 
been  derived. 

Candidate,  is  from  the  Latin  candidus, 
white;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  the  con- 
nection between  while  colour  and  an  aspirant 
for  an  office,  if  we  did  not  know  that  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  those  who  were  seeking 
office  appeared  in  public  dressed  in  while  {can- 
didus) as  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  were  from 
this  circumstance  called  candidati,  or  persons 
clothed  in  white.  The  office-hunters  of  those 
days,  like  some  more  recently,  were  in  the 
habit  of  going  round  among  the  people  and 
shaking  them  by  the  hand,  in  order  to  gain 
their  good-will  and  secure  their  votes.  From 
this  practice  wc  get  the  word  ambition  \\\\.\\ 
the  meaning  it  now  has.  It  is  compounded  of 
am,  around  and  eo,  itum,  to  go,  and  literally 
would  signify  nothing  but  a  going  round  ;  but 
ns,this  going  round  was  done  with  the  view  of 
thereby  becoming  elevated  to  stations  of  power 
and  influence,  the  word  ambition  has  from 
that  circumstance  acquired  its  present  mean- 
ing. Of  this  perambulating  custom,  as  prac- 
tised in  modern  lin:ies,  the  poet  Cowper  has 
given  an  amusing  description  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  friend  John  Newton.     He  says: 

"  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated, 
the  water  finds  its  way  into  creeks  and  holes 
of  rocks,  which  in  its  calmer  state  it  never 
reaches,  in  like  manner  the  effect  of  ihese  tur- 
bulent times  is  felt  even  at  Orchardside,  where 
in  general  we  live  as  undisturbed  by  the  poli- 
tical element,  as  shrimps  or  cockles  that  have 
been  accidentally  deposited  in  some  hollow  be- 
yond the  water  mark,  by  the  usual  dashing  of 
the  waves.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after 
dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself  very  com- 
posedly, and  without  the  least  apprehension  of 
any  such  intrusion,  in  our  snug  parlour,  one 
lady  knitting,  the  other  netting,  and  the  gen- 
tleman winding  worsted,  when  to  our  unspeak- 
able surprise  a  mob  appeared  before  the  win- 
dow ;  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the 
boys  halloo'd  and  the  maid  announced  Mr. 
G .  Puss  [his  tame  hare]  was  unfortu- 
nately let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the  candidate, 
with  all  his  good  friends  at  his  heels,  was  re- 
fused admittance  at  the  grand  entry,  and 
referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only  possible 
way  of  approach. 

"  Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  suscep- 
tible of  affironts,  and  would  rather,  I  suppose, 
climb  in  at  a  window,  than  be  absolutely  ex- 
cluded.    In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen, 

and  the  parlour  were  filled.     Mr.  G ac- 

vancing  toward  me  shook   me  by  the   hand 


with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely 
seducing.  As  soon  as  he  and  as  many  as 
could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to 
open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  I  had  no 
vole,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me  credit.  I 
assured  him  I  had  no  influence,  which  he  was 
not  equally  inclined  to  believe,  and  the  less, 
no  doubt,  because  Mr.  A ,  addressing  him- 
self to  me  at  that  moment,  informed  me  that  I 
had  a  great  deal.  Supposing  that  I  could  not 
be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  without  know- 
ing it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion, 
by  saying,  that  if  I  had  any,  I  was  utterly  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  where- 
in it  consisted.     Thus  ended  the  conference. 

Mr.  G squeezed    me   by  the  hand  again, 

kissed  the  ladies  and  withdrew.  He  kissed 
likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  seemed 
upon  the  whole,  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman." 

Manumit,  to  set  free  from  slavery,  comes 
from  the  Latin,  manu  from  the  hand,  and 
initio  to  send.  When  a  Roman  wished  to 
liberate  one  of  his  slaves,  a  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was  to  go  with  him  before  a  magistrate, 
and  in  his  presence,  loosen  his  hold  on  the 
slave,  as  a  symbol  of  his  being  freed.  Hence 
sending  or  allowing  the  slave  to  go,  from  un- 
der his  hand,  meant  the  same  thing  as  giving 
him  his  freedom. 

E.  S. 


Coiimiuuicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Report  of  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the 
Free  Instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,  the 
Managers  report : 

That  the  schools  for  coloured  men  and  wo- 
men severally,  were  opened  on  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  the  Tenth  month  last,  and  were 
both  continued  open  on  five  evenings  in  each 
week  until  the  29th  ultimo  inclusive. 

The  use  of  the  Raspberry  Street  School- 
house  was  obtained  from  the  committee  who 
have  the  care  of  schools  for  black  people  and 
their  descendants,  at  a  rent  charge  of  §100 
for  the  season. 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  season,  35  men 
and  26  women  entered  ;  being  a  large  increase 
over  the  numbers  present  at  the  opening  of 
last  year. 

The  schools  rapidly  filled,  so  that  on  one 
evening  in  the  Eleventh  month,  101  women 
and  nearly  as  many  men  were  present;  and 
the  average  for  that  month  reached  in  the 
men's  room  67,  and  in  the  women's  75. 

Several  lectures  were  delivered  to  each 
school  by  members  of  the  Association  ;  and 
one  lecture  was  listened  to  by  a  class  of  130 


On  a  few  occasions  the  scholars  were  ex- 
ercised in  Geography  on  the  new  system  of 
repeating  in  concert. 

A  number  of  Friends' tracts  or  of  the  Moral 
Almanacs  were  distributed  among  the  scholars 
of  both  schools :  and  the  women's  school 
received  for  distribution,  from  the  Lindley 
Murray  fund  in  New  York,  24  copies  of  Mott's 
Sketches. 

Monthly    committees    were    appointed    as 


usual  to  have  the  oversight  of  both  depart, 
ments,  whose  reports  exhibit  gratifying  ac- 
counts of  their  condition. 

It  has  been  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the 
holding  of  the  women's  school  on  Second-day 
evenings  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to 
them,  the  number  then  present  being  mostly 
larger  than  on  other  evenings. 

The  greater  regularity  in  attendance  of 
many  of  the  scholars,  gives  us  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  in  some  of  our  coloured  po- 
pulation an  increasing  desire  to  become  useful 
I  men  and  women:  and  we  may  hope,  that 
'experiencing  the  beneficial  results  from  intel- 
lectual improvement,  parents  may  in  turn  be 
more  concerned  for  the  education  of  their 
children. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  5  months, 
in  the  men's  school  was  59,  and  in  the  wo- 
men's C3 ;  the  number  entered  on  the  men's 
roll  184,  and  on  the  women's  roll  227. 

The  Managers  deem  it  proper  to  notice  the 
lively  interest  manifested  by  those  in  the  sta- 
tion of  teachers,  and  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties. 

The  pupils  in  these  schools  are,  almost  all 
of  them,  men  and  women  ;— persons  who  have 
lived  to  feel  in  some  measure  their  disad- 
vantages and  loss,  from  the  want  of  a  useful 
education.  These  can  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity for  supplying  in  any  degree  this  want, 
and  the  motives  of  those  who  would  help  them  : 
of  this,  evidence  was  given  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  in  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the 
scholars. 

Encouraged  by  the  friends  of  a  neglected 
people,  may  we  not  hope  that  the  continued 
efforts  of  this  .Association  will  not  be  lost,  but 
"  as  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  shall  be 
found  afier  many  days." 

Signed   by  direction  and  on    behalf  of  the 
Managers, 

William  L.  Edwards,  Clerk. 

Pliikda.,  Third  month  1st,  1848. 


THE  COURSE  OF  TIME. 


O  !  let  the  soul  its  slumber  break, 
Arouse  its  senses  and  awake, 

To  see  how  soon 
Life,  with  its  glories,  glides  away, 
And  the  stern  footsteps  of  decay 

Come  stealing  on. 

How  pleasure,  like  the  passing  wind, 
Blows  by,  and  leaves  us  naught  behind 

But  grief  at  last ! 
How  still  our  present  happiness 
Seems  to  the  wayward  fancy,  less 

Than  what  is  past ! 

And,  while  we  eye  tlie  rolling  tide, 
Down  which  our  flying  minutes  glide 

Away  so  fast. 
Let  us  the  present  hour  qinjiloy, 
And  deem  each  future  dream  of  joy 

Already  past. 

Let  no  vain  hopes  deceive  the  mind  : 
No  happier  let  us  hope  to  find 

To-morrow  than  to-day, 
Our  gilded  dreams  of  yore  were  bright; 
Like  them  the  present  shall  delight, 

Like  ihcm  decay. 
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Our  lives  like  lasting  streams  must  be, 
That  into  one  engulfing  sea 

Are  doomed  to  fall, — 
O'er  king  and  kingdom,  crown  and  throne, 
The  sea  of  death  whose  waves  roll  on, 

And  swallow  all. 

Alike  the  river's  lordly  tide, 
Alike  the  humble  riv'lets  glide 

To  that  sad  wave  ; 
Death  levels  property  and  pride. 
And  rich  and  poor  sleep  side  by  side 

Within  the  grave. 

Our  birth  is  but  a  starting  place  ; 
Life  is  the  running  of  the  race, 

And  death  the  goal ; 
There  all  our  steps  at  last  are  brought ; 
That  path  alone  of  all  unsought. 

Is  found  of  all. 

Long  ere  the  damps  of  death  can  blight, 
'i'he  cheek's  pure  glow  of  red  and  white. 

Hath  passed  away  ; 
Youth  smiled,  and  all  was  heavenly  fair; 
Age  came  and  laid  his  finger  there, — 

And  where  are  they  ? 

Where  is  the  strength  that  mocked  decay. 
The  step  that  rose  so  light  and  gay. 

The  heart's  blithe  tone  ? 
The  strength  is  gone,  the  step  is  slow, 
And  joy  grows  weariness  and  woe. 

When  age  comes  on. 

Say  then  how  poor  and  little  worth 
Are  all  those  glittering  toys  of  earth 

That  lure  us  here  ; 
Dreams  of  sleep  that  death  must  break, 
Alas :  before  it  bids  us  wake, 

Yc  disappear. 


THE  FA.AIILY  xMEETING. 

Will  the  editor  of  "  The  Friend"  give  place  to  the 
following  feeling  lines  ?  They  originally  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Courier,  and  were  written  on  the 
"  accidental  meeting  of  all  the  surviving  members 
of  a  family,  the  father  and  brother  of  which  (one 
Eighty-two,  the  other  eighty-three  years  old)  liad 
lived  in  the  same  house  fifty-three  years." 

We  are  all  here  ! 

Father,  Mnther, 

Sister,  Brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  filled,  we're  all  at  home. 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  come  ; 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we're  found  ; 
Bless  then  the  meeting  and  the  spot. 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot ; 
Let  gentle  peace  assert  her  power, 
.-Vnd  kind  affection  rule  the  hour ; 

We're  all— all  here. 

We're  not  all  here  ! 
Some  are  away— the  dond  ones  di.ar, 
Who  throng'd  with  us  this  ancient  hearth. 
And  gave  the  hour  to  guillless  mirth. 
Death,  with  a  stern,  relentless  hand. 
Looked  in  and  thinned  our  little  h.-ind  ; 
Some  like  u  night-Hush  passed  away, 
And  some  sank,  lingering,  day  by  day; 
The  fjuiet  grave-yard — some  lie  there, 
And  cruel  ocean  has  his  share — 

We're  not  all  here. 

We  arc  all  here  I 
Even  they— the  dead— though  dead,  so  dear. 
Fond  memory,  to  her  duty  true, 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  years. 
Each  well  remembered  face  appears ; 
^ye  see  them  as  in  times  long  past. 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  arc  cast; 


We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold, 
Tliey're  round  us  as  they  were  of  old — 
We  are  all  here. 


W( 


all  he 


Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
You  that  I  love  with  love  so  dear — 
Tliis  may  not  long  of  us  be  said. 
Soon  must  we  join  the  gathered  dead. 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round. 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
O,  then  that  wisdom  may  we  know, 
That  yields  a  liie  of  peace  below  ; 
So  in  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  bliss. 

We're  all— all  here  ! 


For  "Tlic  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  aud  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  261.) 

The  remarks  of  Rachel  Wilson  on  the  bene- 
fit true  elders  may  be  of  to  preachers  of  the 
Gospel,  recalls  to  mind  an  anecdote  narraied 
by  George  VVjthy,  of  his  early  coming  forth 
in  the  ministry.  His  manner  was  very  pecu- 
liar, and  his  words  were  accompanied  with 
groans  and  ah's  !  which  rendered  his  delivery 
unusually  disagreeable.  George  at  one  lime 
in  describing  it,  said,  "  Never  an  ass  brayed 
with  more  awkward  tones  than  I  used."  When 
young  in  the  ministry,  he  paid  a  religious 
visit  accompanied  by  an  elder  of  his  own  meet- 
ing. Soon  after  starting,  the  elder  alluded  to 
one  of  the  disagreeable  habits  he  had  fallen 
into  in  speaking,  and  gave  him  a  specimen  of 
his  manner.  "  Oh,"  said  George,  "  I  don't 
preach  so  abominably  !"  'J'he  friend  assured 
him  he  did  ;  and  George  being  willing  to  be 
improved  requested  the  elder's  aid.  One  of 
his  most  striking  defects  was  pointed  out;  and 
this  faithful  Friend  promised  that  when  in  his 
public  communications  he  was  falling  into  it, 
lie  would  draw  his  attention  by  a  tug  at  his 
coat-tail.  By  this  continual  instruction,  that 
habit  was  soon  broken.  Another  fault  was 
then  adverted  to,  and  the  same  method  of  im- 
provement was  followed,  until  his  unnatural 
loties  and  gestures  were  all  left  off.  George, 
in  narrating  the  circumstance,  added,  that  the 
(irst  time  he  had  anything  given  him  to  com- 
mimicate  in  public,  after  his  return  home,  his 
wife,  who  sat  so  that  she  could  not  see  the 
speaker,  did  not  know  who  it  was.  On  their 
way  to  their  own  house  after  ineeting,  she 
asked  her  husband,  "  My  dear,  canst  thou  tell 
mc  who  that  Friend  was,  that  preached?" 

Of  Rachel  Wilson  we  will  add  a  few  words. 
On  her  return  to  England,  she  still  manifested 
her  ardent  love  for  the  Lord's  service,  by  her 
faithful  dedication  to  his  commandments.  She 
was  diligent  and  exemplary  in  attending  meel- 
itigs,  and  did  not  suffer  her  large  family,  and 
many  domestic  cares,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
inanil'esled  duty.  What  she  believed  to  be 
required  of  her,  she  did  with  all  the  strength, 
of  humble-minded  zeal,  and  faith  and  love. 
As  a  minister,  she  was  sound  and  edifying, — 
as  a  wile,  loving  and  faithful, — as  a  parent, 
affectionate  and  judicious, — as  a  neighbour, 
kind  and  helpful.  She  sympathized  with  the 
afllicted,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  visit- 
ing the  sick,  administering  to  their  comforts, 


both  of  body  and  mind.  In  these  services, 
performed  in  the  Lord's  fear,  she  found  a 
reward  of  peace. 

Being  at  London  in  the  First  month,  1775, 
in  the  morning  meeting  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders, she  expressed  in  great  tenderness,  her 
earnest  desire,  that  after  having  been  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Truth  from  her  youth,  she 
might  be  preserved  from  making  shipwreck 
on  the  rocks  and  shoals  some  had  split  on, 
and  that  her  sun  might  be  permitted  to  go 
down  in  brightness.  She  was  taken  sick  in 
that  city  soon  after;  and  during  her  illness,  I 
said,  her  mind  was  quite  easy, —  her  Master  | 
was  kind  to  her,  at  times  favouring  with  his 
presence,  which  enabled  her  to  bear  up  in 
days  of  trial  and  nights  of  weariness.  She 
was  patient  and  contented,  always  appearing 
satisfied  with  the  care  of  those  about  her,  ard 
thankful  for  their  little  services.  The  last 
words  she  uttered,  death  being  near  at  hand 
to  release  her,  were,  "  Good  tidings  !"  Her 
death  took  place  Third  month  18th,  1775. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  Rebeccu 
Jones  in  her  many  religious  labours  and  ser- 
vices, but  sluill  give  such  an  occasional  anec- 
dote or  interesting  incident  as  may  rise  to 
recollection,  before  passing  on  to  other  cha- 
racters. In  the  spring  of  1784,  R.  Jones, 
Samuel  Emlen,  Thomas  Ross,  George  Dill- 
vvyn,  and  Mehetabel  Jenkins,  were  all  prepar- 
ed with  certificates  of  the  unity  of  their  Friends 
to  go  to  England  on  a  religious  visit.  They 
were  anxious  to  reach  London  in  time  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting  held  there,  towards  the  close 
of  the  Fifth  month.  Report  says,  that  on 
considering  in  what  ship  they  should  take  their 
passage,  most  of  them  were  inclined  to  go 
in  a  new  one  then  about  to  sail.  They,  how- 
ever, went  in  a  body  and  sat  down  in  it ;  when 
Samuel  Emlen  almost  immediately  intimated, 
that  that  ship  would  not  do.  They  then  re- 
paired to  the  ship  Commerce,  commanded  by 
Thomas  Triixlon,  and  on  sitting  down  in  her, 
Samuel  almost  as  quickly  expressed  his  con- 
viction, that  that  was  the  ship  they  must  go 
in.  They  took  their  passage.  When  'J'rux- 
ton  found  they  were  going  «ilh  Iiim,  conclud- 
ing that  no  gaming  could  be  allowed  in  the 
ship  whilst  they  were  on  board,  betook  a  pack 
of  cards  which  he  had,  and  dashing  thetn 
down  the  hold  of  his  vessel,  bid  them  "  lay 
there  in  death  aud  darkness." 

They  sailed  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
Fourth  month,  and  Truxton  learning  their 
wish  to  attend  London  Yearly  Meeting,  in- 
formed them  it  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  as  his 
vessel  was  a  dull  sailer.  The  next  day,  or 
shortly  after,  at  dinner  lime  he  brought  out  a 
bottle  of  cider,  and  pouring  out  a  glass,  told 
them,  that  as  they  were  Quakers  they  of 
course  did  not  approve  of  drinking  toasts,  but 
they  must  permit  him  to  drink  to  bis  Quaker 
passengers,  and  to  their  getting  to  London 
Yearly  Meeting. 

One  day  on  their  passage,  Rebecca  Jones 
sat  with  George  Dillwyn,  who  appeared  to  bo 
in  deep  inward  thoughtfulncss.  .^fter  a  time  he 
asked  her  if  she  could  keep  a  secret  ;  she  re- 
plied, that  her  Master  had  at  times  communi- 
cated his  secrets  to  her,  and  that  she  had  not 
revealed   them  without   his  permission, — and 
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.she  thought  she  could  keep  the  secrets  of  an- 
other. "  Well,"  he  then  added,  "  I  have  one 
to  tell  thee:  We  shall  see  England  this  day 
two  weeks."  On  the  same  day  being  seated 
by  Thomas  Ross,  he  turned  to  her  and  said, 
"  Rebecca,  canst  thou  keep  a  secret  ?"  She 
answered  him  in  the  same  words  she  had 
used  to  George ;  and  Thomas  then  added, 
"  We  shall  see  England  this  day  two  weeks.'' 
That  morning  two  weeks  Rebecca  rose  early, 
and  found  that  George  was  up  before  her,  and 
had  climbed  to  the  round  top.  Soon  he  shout- 
ed out  "Land!"  which  brought  the  mate  to  his 
side,  who  not  being  able  to  see  any,  found 
fault  with  him.  After  a  little  space  George 
cried  "Land"  again,  and  Truxton  who  was  then 
on  the  quarter  deck,  mounted  the  rigging  as 
his  mate  had  done  before,  and  nothing  being 
visible,  he  also  remonstrated  with  George  ibr 
giving  a  false  alarm.  To  this  the  self-appoint- 
ed lookout  man,  as  if  secure  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  right,  paid  no  regard.  Soon  in 
stentorian  voice  George  cried  out  "  Land  !  and 
breakers  ahead  !"  Now,  other  eyes  could  see 
breakers  near  at  hand,  and  the  ship  was  safely 
put  about.  The  captain  afterwards  declared, 
that  if  George  had  not  been  able  to  see,  what 
they  could  not,  they  would  have  been  on  the 
rocks  and  suffered  shipwreck.  England  was 
soon  plainly  visible.  The  ship,  had  inadc  an 
uncommonly  quick  passage  for  her,  and  the 
passengers  were  able  to  reach  London  in  time 
for  the  Yearly  Meeting.  The  new  ship  refer- 
red to,  did  not  arrive  until  some  time  after. 

Captain  Truxton  was  much  pleased  with  his 
passengers,  and  had  acquired  a  very  high  es- 
timate of  them,  particularly  of  Rebecca  Jones. 
An  anecdote  is  related  strongly  illustrating 
this.  On  his  arrival  he  had  some  contention 
'with  one  of  the  pubiic  officers  connected  with 
the  customs,  who  in  a  pompous  manner  dur- 
ing the  dispute,  frequently  made  use  of  the 
phrase,  '  Wisdom  of  Parliament.'  Truxton 
losing  his  patience  exclaimed,  "  Wisdom  of 
Parliament  !  why  I  have  a  Quaker  lady  on 
board  my  ship,  who  has  more  wisdom  in  her 
little  finger,  than  you  have  in  all  your  Parlia- 
ment put  together  !" 

When  the  Friends  reached  London  they 
found  that  the  women  Friends  who  had  col- 
lected there  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  were  under  concern  and  exercise 
that  a  Y'early  Meeting  of  business  lor  those  of 
their  own  sex  should  be  established.  In  the 
year  17.53  or  '.54,  a  proposition  was  first  made 
in  the  Men's  Y'early  Meeting  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similarly  organized  meeting  for  wo- 
men Friends.  At  that  time  Samuel  Fothergill 
rose  and  snid,  "  [  see  it,  but  now  now.  I  be- 
hold it,  but  not  immediately  nigh."  In  the 
year  1783  it  was  revived,  but  the  meeting  was 
even  then  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure. 
One  of  the  men  who  opposed  it  declared  in  the 
Y'early  Meeting  that  a  body  with  two  heads 
would  be  a  monster.  On  which  a  woman 
Friend  remarked,  that  though  a  body  with  two 
heads  might  be  a  monster,  she  could  see  no- 
thing incongruous  in  a  body  with  one  head 
having  two  hands.  William  Matthews  from 
America,  had  a  deep  concern  in  his  mind  for 
the  establishment  of  this  meeting,  and  he  visit- 
ed the  women  collected  in  London,  to  spread 


it  before  them.  They  also  were  under  the 
concern,  and  thought  it  would  be  right  again 
to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Men's  Yearly 
Meeting.  Esther  Tuke,  Elizabeth  Robinsoii, 
Rebecca  Jones,  and  nine  others,  were  selected 
to  go  on  this  important  embassy.  The  women 
were  admitted,  and  Joseph  Gurney  Bevan  ob- 
serving the  noble  figure  of  Esther  Tuke  as 
the  delegation  entered  the  men's  apartment, 
had  this  passage  of  scripture  instantly  and 
forcibly  brought  to  his  remembrance,  "  What 
is  thy  petition,  Queen  Esther!  and  it  shall  be 
granted  thee  :  and  what  is  thy  request  ?  and 
it  shall  be  performed  even  to  the  half  of  the 
kingdom."  When  her  request  was  made 
known,  the  curreo.  of  true  unity  therewith 
was  so  strong,  that  all  opposition  was  borne 
down,  although  some  difficulties  were  raised 
by  a  k\v.  A  Y'early  Meeting  for  Women 
Friends  was  established.  Its  first  session  was 
in  1785. 

Rebecca  Jones  in  her  travels  through  Eng- 
land was  often  much  discouraged  at  the  low 
state  of  things  in  our  Religious  Society  there. 
Her  letters  bear  testimony  to  this: 

Sixth  month  23,  1784,  she  thus  writes  from 
Leiton  Abbey,  near  Woodbridge,  to  an  elder 
of  Philadelphia:  "I  note  thy  desire  for  my 
'  growth  in  faith,  strength,  and  love,  which 
casteth  out  all  slavish  fear.'  I  add  humility 
and  childlike  simplicity  to  the  necessary  train 
My  situation  whilst  on  the  \oyage,  and  in 
London,  I  expect  in  that  freedom  which  sub- 
sists between  H.  C.  and  thee  will  be  imparted. 
[1]  left  that  city  the  12th,  having  worthy 
Christiana  Hustler  my  companion.  She  has 
felt  for  me.  T.  Corbyn  went  with  us  to  Col- 
chester. [We]  attended  that  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing,—  took  a  few  [meetin"*]  in  l'>9  way  to  that 
at  Woodbridge,  [which]  being  over,  are  now 
on  the  way  to  Norwich  Quarterly  Meeting. 
After  which  hope  to  wait  for  right  direction. 
Thou  knowest  I  am  a  Utile  one, — and  such 
don't  see  far  at  a  time.  What  a  favour  it  is 
so !  .  .  .  Dear  Henry,  don't  forget  thy 
feeble  sister.  My  heart  is  earnesily  desirous 
I  may  bo  kept  where  only  true  safety  is  known, 
and  [I]  have  felt  very  peaceful  whilst  sitting, 
and  looking  like  a  fool  amongst  the  great, 
wise  and  good.  Several  feeling  Fi lends  have 
been  helpful  in  sympathy.  I  have  admired  at 
it,  as  my  case  has  been  quietly  concealed 
within.  But  the  heavenly  fellowship  centres 
deeper  than  words,  and  in  it  [I]  have  found 
comfort  and  sweetness.  .  .  .  May  the 
Lord  be  near  you,  and  keep  me  truly  depend- 
ant on  him,  is  the  prayer  of  thy  obliged  iriend 
and  sister. 

"  On  comparing  the  date  of  thy  note  with 
the  memorandums  made  at  sea,  [I]  find  by 
my  nolo  of  the  16th,  that  thy  pen  was  under 
right  direction.  So  he  encouraged  in  future 
to  do  '  what  thy  hand  finds  to  do.'  I  feel  as 
I  approach  Norwich  much  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  when  drawing  near  to  London,  and 
feel  as  willing  to  appear  like  a  fool.  That  I 
may  but  be  kept  in  my  place,  is  my  earnest 
desire. 

"  Seventh  month  1  sf ,  Norwich.  The  Quar- 
terly and  Y'early  Meeting  here  ended  yester- 
day. William  Matthews  and  Elizabeth  Gib- 
son with  divers  others  from  a  distance  attended. 


!  Though  in  many  instances  there  is  abundant 
cause  of  lamentation  and  mourning,  yet  the 
precious  visitation  of  Divine  love  was  remark- 
ably extended  to  the  young  people,  many  of 
whom  were  bowed  under  it.  .  .  .  Upon 
jlhewhole  it  maybe  said  with  thankfulness, 
'  there  is  yet  a  solid  number  in  this  place,  who 
are,  under  the  present  low  state  of  things, 
much  depressed.  Amongst  them  are  particu- 
j  hirly  worthy  Edmund  Gurney  and  his  sister 
]  Mary.  He  has  not  gone  into  the  gallery  once 
j  during  the  meeting,  but  sat  low,  and  appears 
so,  both  body  and  mind.  Much  plain  dealing 
has  been  used  in  public  and  select  meetings, 
for  the  help  of  '  the  men  who  are  settled  on 
■  their  lees.'     I  trust  the  servants  are  clear." 

In  this  same  letter  she  says  that  the  young 
people  at  Norwich  and  at  London,  had  widely 
departed  from  the  primitive  standard  of  plain- 
ness.— On  the  subject  of  plainness  in  dress 
and  manners,  we  have  a  lew  anecdotes  to 
relate. 

(TnhcconlinncdO 


THE   EFFICACY    OF   DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  tlie 

LIFEOFCLEMEIVTSWILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Continueil  from  page  2G4.) 

After  noting  her  removal,  the  1st  of  Fifth 
month,  1766,  to  the  house  of  Henry  Post  on 
the  borders  of  Wcstbury,  she  adds  : — "  All 
things  round  about  seemed  to  smile  upon  me, 
which  caused  me  to  fear  a  proving  time  was 
at  hand;  for  I  have  often  observed,  that  after 
S'lch  a  time  of  plenty,  a  famine  succeeded." 

The  following  observations  are  recorded  of 
the  above  date  : — "  Concerning  serving  God 
and  mammon.  Whosoever  enlists  under  the 
banner  of  the  Captain  of  our  soul's  salvation, 
will  find  that  their  service  is  delightsome  and 
their  wages  sure.  But  whosoever  enlists  under 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  will  find 
that  their  service  is  cruel  bondage,  and  their 
wages  death  to  llic  precious  life  ;  and  their  end, 
if  they  repent  not,  everlasting  misery. 

"  When  our  blessed  Saviour  fed  the  mulli. 
tude  with  a  few  loaves  and  small  fishes,  he 
afterwards  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remained,  that  nothing  might 
be  lost.  Even  so  may  I  endeavour  to  gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  so  thereby  life  might 
be  maintained,  until  it  should  please  the  boun- 
tiful Hand  again  to  break  and  bless  the  hea- 
venly bread  to  the  soul  that  cannot  live  long 
without  it  ;  for  I  have  found  by  long  experi- 
ence, we  have  daily  need  of  spirituatbread  to 
live  upon,  and  we  are  commanded  to  pray  for 
it  continually." 

"  While  I  have  been  at  this  house  I  have 
enjoyed  many  blessed  and  heavenly  seasons  by 
the  company  of  Friends  who  came  to  visit  us, 
as  well  as  at  other  seasons  with  the  family, 
who  sometimes  in  an  evening  would  sit  toge- 
ther in  silence, —  which  was  pleasant  to  me." 

After  another  removal,  in  1767,  she  had  a 
"hard  time  of  sickness,"  which  lasted  five  or 
six  weeks.  She  says,  I  "  thought  it  might  be 
my  last :  however,  I  was  freely  resigned  cither 
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'or  life  or  dealh,an[]  ns  well  contented  as  ever 
I  was  before,  though  afterwards  1  experienced 
a  winter  season  ;  and  thought,  the  oftener  we 
pass  through  the  furnace  the  more  purified  we 
might  be. 

"This  year  I  had  a  visit  from  an  able  wo- 
man Friend  from  the  eastward  by  name  of 
Comfort  Hoag;  and  I  thought  she  was  rightly 
named,  for  she  brought  and  left  comfort  be- 
liind  her.  i  likewise  had  several  [other]  vis- 
its of  the  like  kind.  One  from  Aaron  Lancas- 
ter, a  young  man  who  had  a  large  gift  in  the 
ministry,  with  whom  I  was  much  comforted. 
At  another  time,  a  couple  of  Friends  frorn 
North  Carolina.  Another  time  Robert  Wil- 
lis. Another  time  Matthew  Franklin  and 
Richard  Titus.  Another  time  Samuel  Not- 
tingham. And  last  of  all,  a  couple  of  Friends 
from  Boston  Government,  whose  names  were 
'J'heophilus  Shove  and  Silas  Chase.  All  these, 
with  favours  of  many  other  kinds,  sometimes 
engaged  my  heart  to  this  effect : — Oh  I  that 
pride  and  excess  might  come  down,  and  be 
buried  in  the  dust,  and  that  truth  and  righte- 
ousness might  be  exalted  in  the  room  thereof, 
that  the  dew  of  heaven  might  descend  to  nour- 
ish the  plants  of  our  heavenly  Father's  right 
hand  planting. 

1768. — "  1  am  now  come  lo  the  .54th  year 
of  my  age,  and  more  than  .34  spent  in  con- 
finement to  my  bed,  being  altogether  helpless  ; 
yet  by  the  good  hand  of  Divine  Providence  I 
have  not  wanted  any  good  thing.  VVe  are 
told  all  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  them  who  love  and  fear  God.  For 
all  the  multitude  of  mercies,  qualify  and  en- 
able my  soul  to  return  suitable  acknowledg- 
ments unto  Thee!  And  1  humbly  pray  thee 
to  continue  the  aid  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  1 
may  glorify  ihy  great  Name,  with  thy  dearly 
beloved  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
forevermore. 

"  The  weary  travellers  towards  that  city 
whose  builder  and  Ibunder  is  God,  are  often 
refreshed  and  encouraged  in  their  journey  ; 
for  the  Spirit  hath  said,  '  Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.' 
This  was  the  substance  of  what  our  Friend, 
that  faithful  messenger  and  minister  of  Christ, 
William  Hunt,  of  Carolina,  preached  when  he 
was  last  to  rsee  me." 

She  had  looked  forward  with  apprehension 
to  the  winter,  but  passed  through  it  much  bet- 
ter than  she  expected,  and  towards  Spring  she 
dictated  these  remarks  : — "  And  now  the  win- 
ter season  is  almost  past  away."  "  Glory 
endless  and  thanksgiving  be  to  him  that  lives 
forever,  whose  bountiful  hand  hath  richly  sup- 
plied all  my  wants,  in  my  long  wilderness 
travel  ;  being  almost  40  years  since  the  be- 
ginning of  my  lameness — four  and  a  half  of 
which  were  spent  before  I  was  quite  helpless 
— in  the  course  of  which  I  believe  1  have  been 
as  greatly  distressed  at  times,  as  the  children 
of  Israel  were,  when  the  sea  was  before  them 
and  their  enemies  behind.  Oh  !  then  it  is 
very  hard  for  the  poor  soul  to  stand  still,  to 
see  the  salvation  of  God.  But  when  the  oil 
and  wine  is  poured  in, — and  we  are  brought  to 
an  inn,  and  the  command  given  to  take  care 
of  us  at  his  expense,  that  is  of  the  good  Sa- 
maritan's— then  we  indeed  have  cause  to  love 


him,  who  is  the  perfection  of  beauty  as  well 
as  strength." 

The  1st  of  Fifth  month,  1768,  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  Sarah  Titus,  a  widow, 
near  Jericho;  being  the  7tli  time  she  had  lived 
with  a  widow ;  after  narrating  which,  she 
adds  : — "  Her  husband,  Henry  Titus,  departed 
this  life  about  a  half  year  before,  being  a  man 
well  beloved,  and,  we  are  sensible,  made  a 
good  end,  leaving  a  wife  and  six  children.  It 
has  generally  been  more  agreeable  to  my 
mind  to  go  rather  to  the  house  of  mourning 
than  that  of  mirth. 

"  1  am  sensible  there  are  three  sorts  of 
dreams;  and  1  think  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  we  may  distinguish  between  [them.] 
I  believe  I  have  had  three  of  the  best  sort 
since  I  came  to  this  house.  The  first  was 
after  this  manner.  I  thought  I  lay  upon  the 
great  ocean  as  I  did  upon  my  bed  :  and  v/hile 
I  was  in  that  situation  I  thought  I  had  a  mind 
to  play  upon  the  waters;  and  while  1  was 
turning  over,  I  began  to  be  afraid  I  should 
sink:  but  1  found  the  waters  bore  me  up  so 
strongly,  that  I  need  no  more  fear  sinking. 
When  i  awoke,  1  thought  it  was  more  than  a 
common  dream ;  and  it  has  since  seemed  like 
bread  for  my  soul  to  feed  upon  many  days. 

"  The  second  was  about  the  time  my  aunt 
Abigail  Hullock  died,  in  the  84th  year  of  her 
age;  and  though  she  had  but  a  small  gift,  I 
believe  she  was  received  into  favour.  Before 
I  heard  of  her  death,  I  thought  she  was  dead, 
and  in  my  dream  she  beckoned  to  me  with  her 
hand  to  come  along.  VVhen  1  awoke,  1 
thought,  how  willingly  could  1  go,  if  it  had  been 
my  good  Lord  and  Master's  pleasure  to  open 
my  prison  doors  I  But  I  have  to  fear  I  am  at 
times  too  impatient,  which  causes  me  to  stay 
so  long. 

The  third  was  thus: — "I  thought  I  saw 
that  good  old  man  Samuel  Bownc,  and,  as  in 
his  lifetime,  he  was  full  of  love,  being  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  so  1  thought  he  was  full  of  love 
now,  and  would  needs  have  me  sit  upon  his 
knee  ;  and  1  did  a  little  while,  but  I  was  afraid 
of  being  burdensome  and  got  off.  I  thought 
he  asked  me  if  I  knew  Robert  Willis?  I  told 
him  yes.  Very  well,  then,  he  said,  Robert 
was  at  Flushing,  and  remembered  his  love  to 
me.  This  dream  of  these  two  good  men,  one 
dead  and  one  living,  was  some  cause  of  en- 
couragement to  hope,  1  should  end  well." 

After  enumerating  visits  this  year  from 
Robert  Willis,  Matthew  Franklin,  Isaac  Doty 
(twice),  Samuel  Nottingham,  Joshua  Height, 
Aaron  Veal,  and  Isaac  Stalcap,  which  she 
considered  great  favours,  she  adds  :  "  I  thought 
it  was  time  for  me  to  look  for  a  storm,  which, 
in  a  few  days  came  upon  mo ;  and  I  thought 
Satan  had  a  large  commission  to  buffet  me. 

"  Although  I  formerly  thought  I  knew  what 
it  was  to  eat  my  meat  weeping,  and  mingle 
my  drink  with  tears,  yet  I  have  since  found 
my  sorrows  at  times  increased,  when  the  rag- 
ing seas  cast  up  mire  and  dirt  upon  me,  [the 
enemy  thereby  endeavouring]  if  he  had  been 
permitted  to  drive  me  from  the  Rock  on  which 
I  sometimes  hoped  to  bo  established,  by  keep- 
ing mine  eye  fixed,  and  my  faith  and  confi- 
dence alone  in  him  who  said,  '  Look  unto  me 
all  vc  ends   of  the   earth   and    be    yc   saved.' 


After  1  had  sometime  laboured  under  such 
heavy  burdens,  my  good  Master  was  pleased 
to  relieve  me  a  little  by  a  very  pleasant  dream 
concerning  my  dear  aged  father,  who  was  in 
his  87th  year.  I  thought  he  had  a  very  choice 
coat  provided  for  him  to  wear  to  some  great 
place  of  worship.  It  was  of  a  light  colour 
and  very  plain  ;  and  the  tailor  carefully  kept 
it  from  wrinkles  until  it  should  be  worn.  When 
I  awoke  and  considered  the  thing,  it  gave  me 
reason  to  hope  that  my  father  would  have  a 
wedding  garment  prepared  for  him,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb." 

After  another  season  of  trouble  and  cloudi- 
ness, in  which  she  was  comforted  by  a  dream, 
she  writes  : — "  After  this,  oh,  the  calmness 
and  serenity  of  mind  that  I  felt  for  several 
weeks  !  but  the  old  enemy  again  found  means 
to  disquiet  me!"  After  enumerating  other 
conflicts  she  remarks  :  "  To  the  praise  of  my 
good  Master  I  have  had  a  good  time  of  late 
above  what  I  have  had  [for  a  long  season] 
before."  "  What  I  have  met  with,  has  caused 
me  to  think  of  a  saying,  which  though  some- 
w'hat  vulgar,  is  in  measure  proved  by  some, 
'  The  way  to  Heaven  lies  by  the  gates  of 
Hell.'  " 

1769.  "  My  good  Guide  has  led  me  into 
the  valley  of  [lumilialion,  where  I  have  found 
sweet  peace  flowing  like  a  gentle  stream,  from 
that  Fountain  wherein  whosoever  washeth  will 
find  healing  virtue  to  their  souls:  and  as  I 
have  long  and  living  experience  thereof,  oh, 
the  praise  and  thanksgiving,  which  frequently 
fill  my  heart  in  secret  unto  Him  that  seeth  in 
secret,  and  often  rewards  openly  those  who 
sincerely  trust  in  him. 

"Of  late  I  have  learned  another  lesson, 
which  I  never  learned  before,  to  put  in  prac--* 
tice,  that  advice  which  Hezekiah  gave  to  his 
servants  when  Rabshakeh  reviled  him,  not  to 
answer  again.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  deeps:  but  I  do  not  find  the 
holy  Arm  of  power  to  be  at  all  shortened  ;  and 
by  that  I  liave  been  enabled  to  run  through  a 
troop,  and  leap  over  a  wall,  in  a  spiritual 
sense. 

"  I  had  a  refreshing  season,"  she  says,  the 
18th  of  Second  month,  "  in  the  kind  visit  of 
John  Sleeper  of  Mount  Holly,  and  George 
Dillwyn  ol' Burlington,  New  Jersey." 

The  .SOth  of  Fourth  month  being  again  re- 
moved she  says: — "It  has  sometimes  been  a 
great  trouble  to  me,  yet  at  this  time  the  calm- 
ness and  serenity  I  felt  made  all  things  plea- 
sant." 

(To  he  conlinued.) 


Truth  is  an  overmatch  for  falsehood. 
Where  they  arc  allowed  fairly  to  conflict, 
Truth  is  sure  of  the  victory.  Who  then  would 
rob  her  of  the  victory  by  silencing  falsehood 
by  force?  It  is  by  such  contests  that  the 
cause  of  Truth  is  promoted.  The  assailant 
calls  forth  defenders  ;  and  it  has  in  fact  hap- 
pened, that  the  proofs  and  practical  authority 
of  religion  have  been  strengthened  by  defences 
which,  but  for  the  assaults  of  error,  might 
never  have  been  made  or  sought. — Dijmond. 


THK   FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend."     ousness,  and  maintaining  the  daily  cross,  the 
iir    „•„     .  .J  i„  ,-t„f  „  experience  of  the  prophet  will  in  due  lime  be- 

Warning  and  Invitation.  i  ,„;^,^   ,j,eirs  :  "  The  Lord  is  good,  a  strong 

The  following  letter  of  William  Lewis  to  hold  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  and  He  knoweth 
one  who  in  early  life  had  been  the  subject  of  them  that  trust  in  Him.  He  will  make  the 
Divine  illumination,  and  who  in  some  degree  sons  and  daughters  of  Judah  to  be  glad  be- 
had  bowed  to  the  heavenly  vision,  is  calcula-  cause  of  His  judgments.  After  he  hath  tried 
ted  lo  awaken  serious  and  solemn  feelings. ;  them  they  shall  come  forth  as  gold.  He  will 
Are  there  not  some  among  the  elder  class,  even  fill  the  mouths  of  these  with  praise  to 
who  at  times  feel  that  they  have  left  their  first 'His  name,  saying,  "Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
love,  and  neglected  too  their  first  works  !  And  i  who  daily  loadeth  us  with  benefits,  even  the 
in  whose  bosoms  the  language  of  tiie  prophetic  !  God  of  our  salvation."  "This  God  is  our 
admonition  is,  at  times,  thrillingly  lelt  :  "IjGod  forever  and  ever;  he  will  be  our  guide 
remember  thee  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  even  unto  death." 

love  of  thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest  To  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  who  (he  believed)  had  been  divinely  visited, 
not  sown.  But  my  people  have  changed  their  I  when  very  young,  William  Lewis  wrote  as 
glory   in   that   they  have   forsaken   the  Lord  follows  : 

iheir  God,  when  he  led  them  by  the  way."  "At  an  early  period  of  thy  life,  beloved 
O!  let  such  humble  themselves  as  before  the,  friend!  my  pen  was  used  to  convey  some  e.x- 
fire  of  the  Lord's  jealousy,  and  lie  very  low  [  pression  of  that  love  which  encircles  all  God's 
before  Him,  ere  He  arise  to  shake  terribly  the :  intelligent  creation  in  its  wide  embrace,  and 
earth.  He  expects  increase  for  the  talents  which  (being  pure  in  nature  and  origin)  seeks 
dispensed,  and  grace  committed.  Let  such 'glory  and  virtue  for  alL;  directing  to  such 
then,  gather  to  the  Rock  of  their  strength,  and!  holiness  of  heart  and  life  as  capacitates  for 
be  engaged  to  work  while  it  is  "  to-day"  wiilr  union  and  communion  with  the  fountain  of  all 
them; — faithfully    occupying    till    the   Lord  I  good. 

come;  lest  the  language  go  forth,  Take  the  "Neither  lapse  of  time,  nor  privation  of 
talent  from  him,  and  give  it  unto  him  that  |  personal  intercourse,  have  obliterated  my  first 
hath  ten  talents.  For  unto  hirii  that  halh  shall  |  impressions  concerning  thee.  1  slill  remem- 
be  given  :  but  from  him  that  hath  not,  shall  be  ber  the  breathings  of  thy  spirit  to  the  God  of 
taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath.  thy  life,  when,   in  considering  the  shortness 

There  is  yet  another  class,  who  may  be  in  and  uncertainty  of  time,  and  the  awful  condi- 
danger  of  pursuing  the  path  of  resistance  to  tion  of  those  who,  on  their  death-beds,  feel 
the  convictions  and  leadings  of  Divine  Grace,  their  want  of  Chrisf,  a  lively  concern  arose  to 
which,  if  obedience  were  yielded,  would  gather  ^  improve  thy  talent,  and  to  devote  thy  time  to 
them,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under; the  blessed  purpose  oi'  seeking,  by  prayer  in 
her  wings.  Oh!  that  such  would  beware  of  thy  closet,  communion  with  the  Beloved  of 
the  danger  of  putting  off  the  day  of  salvation  ; 'souls.      U'hen   looking   lo   Jesus,  who    left  a 


of  trifling  with  Him  who  is  omniscient  and 
mighty.  We  know  not  how  soon  it  may 
please  Him  to  leave  us  to  ourselves  ;  to  take 
away  His  tioly  Spirit  from  us,  so  that  we  be- 
come like  Gilboa, — the  barren  mountain  of 
an  empty  profession.  The  day  of  the  Lord 
may  come  upon  us  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
cut  us  asunder;  and  as  the  fiuit  of  our  choice, 
appoint  us  our  portion  with  the  unbelievers. 
For,  indifference  to  Divine  things,  says  one, 
when  such  an  awful  eternity  awaits  us,  is 
practical  infidelity.  Whereas,  if  we  heed  the 
gentle  wooings,  asd  reproofs  of  the  heavenly 
Shepherd; — if  we  open  our  hearts  to  receive 
the  heavenly  Guest,  who  seeketh  for  entrance, 
and  waiteth  to  be  gracious.  He  will  fulfil  His 
ancient  promise  to  us,  "  I  will  never  leave  thee, 
nor  forsake  thee."  "  As  the  mountains  are 
round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  His  people  from  henceforth  even  for- 
ever." Though  the  path  of  the  youthful  dis- 
ciple, upon  his  first  submitting  to  the  yoke, 
may  appear  hard,  yet  as  his  or  her  eye  is  kept 
single,  with  a  sincere  and  zealous  desire  to 
follow  on  to  know  the  Lord,  it  will  become 
more  easy.  For,  He  who  loveth  an  early 
sacrifice,  and  delighteth  in  mercy,  halh  pro- 
mised that  lie  will  tulfil  the  desire  of  them  that 
fear  Him  :  that  He  will  make  hard  things  easy, 
and  bitter  things  sweet  to  these.  Let  no  one 
be  discouraged  then,  or  faint  by  the  way, 
though  their  progress  seems  to  themselves  to 
h=  small.   But  all  keeping  their  ranks  in  righte- 


world  of  glory  for  a  world  of  corruption,  and 
suffered  so  much  for  us,  thou  clearly  sawest 
the  necessity  of  more  frequent  and  earnest  ap- 
plication to  him  after  this  manner,  than  is 
generally  ihe  case;  foregoing  those  foolish 
amusements,  in  which  people  of  rank  spend 
most  of  their  precious  hours.  Thus  yielding 
to  the  sweet  attraction  of  '  everlasting  love,' 
thou  wast  carried  as  in  the  bosom  of  Israel's 
tender  Shepherd;  and  tasting  bis  kindness  thy- 
self, didst  manifest  to  others,  that  '  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  he  still  ordain- 
eth  praise,'  by  sweet  and  simple  declarations 
of  his  goodness,  for  the  encouragement  of  an 
endeared  relative ;  accompanied  also  with  a 
testimony,  which  I  wish  may  sink  deeper  into 
my  heart  than  it  has  yet  done.  '  We  must 
consider  this  world  as  given  to  us  merely  to 
prepare  for  the  next.'  All  this,  I  say,  dear 
friend  !  is  now  remembered  and  fresh  in  my 
mind  ;  and  that  others,  seeing  thy  light  so 
early  shine,  did  bless  the  giver  of  all  good  on 
thy  account,  and  thou  wast  indeed  '  dearly 
beloved  and  longed  for  in  the  Lord'  by  those 
who  have  no  joy  beyond  what  is  felt  in  the 
prospect  of  an  addition  to  the  '  little  flock'  who 
follow  a  crucified  Redeemer,  and  particularly 
from  those  among  the  young,  whose  situations 
expose  them  to  many  temptations,  and  if  not 
wholly  to  turn  from,  yet  to  follow  so  far  off 
from  that  fellowship  with  him  in  the  suffering 
process,  as  in  the  hour  of  trial  lo  deny  him, 
and   to   draw  bark    into   a  eonfonnitv  to   this 


world,  and  into  that  union  with  its  spirit,  in 
which  '  the  creature  is  worshipped  and  served 
I  more  than  the  Creator,'  who  ought  lo  be  in 
^  every  heart  '  God  over  all.'  Bear  wiih  me 
then,  if  under  this  impression,  I  suggest  the 
danger  we  are  all  in,  of  departing  from  the 
fervent  chaste  '  love  of  our  espousals,'  without 
a  most  determined  purpose  of  heart,  strenglh- 
ened  by  daily  watching  and  earnest  prayer  to 
him  who  alone  is  able  to  keep  from  falling. 
Danger  is  on  every  hand,  and  through  the 
several  stages  of  our  Christian  journey  and 
warfare,  from  the  combined  force  of  this 
world's  allurements,  and  the  desires  of  our 
fallen  nature.  Oh  then  !  if  so  ;  if,  after  steps 
taken  in  the  '  way  to  Sion,'  and  knowledge 
attained  by  living  experience,  both  of  the 
Lord's  goodness  and  our  own  weakness  and 
depravity  ;  if  still,  through  the  treachery  of 
our  own  spirits,  we  are  in  continual  danger  of 
falling  away,  how  much  more  may  the  crafty 
tempter  of  souls  draw  aside  the  youthful  inej-- 
pcrienced  mind,  beset  with  desires  peculiar 
thereto  within,  and  surrounded  by  temptations 
without ;  if  there  be  not  constant  endeavour  lo 
flee  from  both,  under  a  fixed  persuasion  that 
if  yielded  to,  they  will  so  wage  war  againt  the 
soul,  as  gradually  to  bring  down  all  its 
strength,  and  rob  and  spoil  it  of  its  peace  in 
God.  It  is  in  this  stage  of  thy  life,  thou  art 
now  addressed  in  the  love  of  my  spirit,  and 
with  the  many  dangers,  peculiar  to  thy  parti- 
cular situation,  full  in  view,  I  cannot  but  feel 
a  solicitude  on  thy  account  ;  lest  the  first  green 
buddings  of  the  plant  of  righteousness  in  thy 
soul,  should  inhale  the  infectious  blast  of  this 
world's  spirit,  and  so  be  nipped  and  wither 
even  before  the  blossom  fully  opens  :  or  (to 
change  the  figure)  by  forsaking  the  pure  light 
of  Christ  thy  I^^ord,  '  thy  silver  should  become 
dross;'  'thy  wine  mixed  with  water.'  Nothing 
can  preserve  from  this,  nothing  can  keep  even 
'  the  gold  from  becoming  dim,'  or  the  '  most 
fine  gold  from  changing'  but  a  sinole  eye  to 
the  glory  of  God,  in  our  allowed  thoughts,  de- 
sires and  purposes,  and  an  entire  dependance 
upon  his  quickening,  cleansing  and  illumina- 
ting grace  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  Wilhout 
the  latter  we  can  do  nothing  that  can  kindle 
or  keep  alive  one  spark  of  heavenly  life,  or 
wash  the  slain  of  sin  from  our  immorlal  souls. 
In  any  state  but  the  former,  whilst  the  heart 
is  divided,  we  shall  be  unslable  in  our  ways; 
our  goodness  as  the  morning  cloud  and  early 
dew  that  goeth  away  ;  and  there  will  be  no 
capacity  for  the  receptiim  of  that  which  makes 
'  Ihe  whole  body  full  of  light.'  Oh  I  this  pow- 
er of  God  I  making  Jesus  our  Lord  in  us, 
'  Wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctificalion,  and 
redemption.'  AVhat  an  error  to  expect  help 
from  any  thing  short  thereof!  for  seeing  the 
need  we  have  of  a  Saviour  lies  in  our  deep 
(all  from  the  holy  image  of  God  in  which  ha 
first  created  man,  into  an  earthly  and  sensual 
life;  seeing  also  that  nothing  can  possibly 
effect  a  radical  change  in  our  state,  but  that 
power  which  first  gave  being  to  all  intelligent 
spirits,  to  expect  the  beginning  or  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  work  of  redemption  from  any 
name  (or  power)  upder  heaven  but  that  of 
Christ,  as  the  living  Word  by  which  all  things 
were  at  first  created,  is   sutejy  as  vain  and  as 
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ineffeclual  lo  llie  regaining  our  first  state  in 
the  Divine  life,  as  llie  ancient  idolatrous  trust 
in  images  made  of  silver  and  gold  :  in  all  our 
ways,  therefore,  of  seeking  God,  let  us  thus 
acknowledge  him  as  a  quickening  Spirit  from 
heaven,  to  raise  our  inner  man  up  to  a  hea- 
venly place  or  state;  and  who,  having  so 
raised,  can  keep  from  falling  again  :  let  us 
seek  him  as  a  principle  of  the  Divine  nature,  a 
kingdom  or  manifestation  of  God  within  us; 
if  haply  thus  feeling  after  him,  we  may,  in 
very  deed,  find  him  to  be  '  Immauuel,  God 
with  us.' 

(Condiisionnfxiweeli.) 


A  Reminiscence. — Chester  county  received 
its  name  in  the  following  manner :  When 
William  Penn  first  arrived  at  Upland,  says 
the  Pottstown  Ledger,  turning  round  to  his 
friend  Pearson,  one  of  his  own  Society,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  the  ship  Welcome, 
he  said,  "  Providence  has  brought  us  here 
safely.  Thou  hast  been  the  companion  of  my 
perils.  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  call  this 
place?"  Pearson  replied,  ^^  Chester,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  city  from  whence  I  came." 
Penn  also  promised  that  when  he  divided  the 
territories  into  counties,  he  would  call  one  of 
them  by  the  same  name.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1683,  the  governor  and  council  es- 
tablished a  seal  for  eacli  of  the  counties,  as- 
signing to  Chester  the  plough — the  device 
indicative  of  the  thrifty  agricultural  character 
of  the  inhabitants. 

When  once  we  can  bear  to  know  the  truth 
of  ourselves,  we  shall  be  little  concerned  who 
else  knows  it. 


THE  FRIiSND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  13,  1848. 


Another  steamer  has  arrived  from  England, 
bringing  news  one  week  later  than  that  brought 
by  the  America.  The  seeming  quietude  with 
which  the  people  in  France  were  yielding  sub- 
mission to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  to  the 
Provisional  Government,  has,  we  are  sorry  to 
find,  been  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality 
We  extract  from  the  Inquirer  a  part  of  the 
statement  forwarded  by  the  Magnetic  Tele- 
graph :— 

"  New  York,  April  8,  5  3-4  a.  m. 

"  The  news  by  the  steamer  Britannia  has 
this  moment  arrived  from  Boston,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment express  train  over  the  Long  Island 
railroad. 

"The  Britannia  reached  Boston  at  Vi 
o'clock  yesterday,  but  a  tremendous  rain,  hail 
and  snow  storm  prevented  the  telegraph  from 
operating.  The  storm  was  very  severe  here 
all  the  afternoon. 

"  The  most  important  part  of  the  news  is, 
that  M.  Ledru  Rollin   had  made  an  attempt 
destroy  the  Provisional  Government  ofFranc 

"  The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  in  Pa 
— troops  were  arriving  in  large  numbers. 

"  A  serious  dilferencfi  Of  opinion  had  arisen 
between  M.  Lf^dru  Rollin   and   his  colleng 


A  deputation  came  to  Paris  from  Amiens,  for! 
the  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  for  the  re- 
moval of  Ledru  Rollin's  commissioner,  on 
account  of  some  violent  proceeding  that  had 
been  indulged  in  the  e.xercise  of  the  unlimited 
powers  with  which  he  and  his  colleagues  were 
invested. 

"  M.  Lamartine  and  some  other  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government  are  said  to  have 
admitted  the  misconduct  of  the  Commissioner, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be 
recalled.  M.  Ledru  Rollin  refused  to  sacrifice 
a  functionary  who,  if  to  blame  at  all,  was  only 
guilty  of  over  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Repub- 
lic. A  violent  scene  ensued,  and  words  pass- 
ed between  the  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  which  induced  a  wide  breach  in 
the  council  of  the  nation." 

From  another  source  we  extract  the  follow- 
ng  :— 

"  It  !s  evident  that  the  government  is  pav- 
ng  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  more  re- 
gular troops  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
capital.  General  Changernier,  it  is  expected, 
will  assume  the  command  of  the  garrison  of 
Paris  if  this  movement  can  be  effected.  In- 
deed, troops  are  beginning  to  arrive  in  Paris, 
and  it  will  depend  of  course,  a  good  deal  upon 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  new  Re- 
public whether  tranquillity  can  be  maintained. 
The  ultra  party  or  communists,  openly  dis- 
play the  badge  of  their  party,  the  red  rosette 
of  the  Monteguards,  in  contradistinction  lo  the 
tri-colour,  the  sign  of  the  Girondists,  or  mode- 
rate party  ;  and,  to  read  tjie  French  journals 
of  1848,  we  sometimes  fancy  ourselves  trans- 
ported back  sixty  years,  and  imagine  we  are 
perusing  the  identical  occurrences  of  1789. 
The  parallel  hitherto  is  nearly  complete. 

"  La  Liberte  calculates  that  there  are  at 
least  100  clubs  which  meet  nightly  in  Paris. 
Supposing  that  those  clubs  can  each  contain 
from  800  to  1000  mem.bers,  it  would  appear 
that  90,01)0  persons  assemble  in  Paris  every 
afternoon  to  discuss  more  or  less  seriously  the 
destinies  of  France." 

Since  the  failure  of  the  Chartist  demonstra- 
tion of  10th  ult.,  quietness  measurably  pre- 
vailed in  England.  But  Ireland  is  represented 
to  be  in  a  very  perturbed  state,  and  in  Scot- 
land also  much  excitement  existed,  a  chartist 
organization  having  taken  place  which  has 
greatly  alarmed  the  Government.  In  fact, 
the  revolutionary  fever  prevades  almost  every 
part  of  Europe,  of  which  numerous  and  various 
details  are  given,  many  of  them  of  a  truly  dis- 
tressing nature  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit 
of  enlargement  at  present. 

No  liberal-minded  person  will  object  to  the 
establishment  of  useful  manufactories;  but  the 
extension  and  perpetuation  of  the  antichrislian 
system  of  slavery,  by  whatever  means  it 
effected,  not  only  detracts  from  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  such  works  put  into  operation,  but 
fills  the  enlightened  sensitive  Christian  with 
grief  fjr  the  victims  and  serious  anticipations 
of  the  future. 

"  Slave  Labour  in  Cotton  Factories. — The 
success  of  slave  labour  in  fabricating  all  com- 
mon goods  made  of  cotton  and  wool  seiMiis  to 
lipconip  more  and  more  appamnl  in  the  Sniiib  ; 


and  as  these  great  staples  are  nearly  worthless 
except  for  manufactures  of  some  kind,  the 
southern  planters  are  beginning  to  perceive 
the  propriety  of  spinning  and  weaving  these 
products  at  the  South.  The  Augusta  Chroni- 
cle thinks  that  if  one-fourth  of  the  hands  now 
ployed  in  overstocking  the  markets  of  the 
world  with  cotton,  by  its  loo  extenive  culture, 
were  set  at  work  with  machinery  for  its  cheap 
manufacture,  slave  labour  would  be  rendered 
twice  as  profitable  as  it  now  is.  It  requires 
no  more  intellect  to  manage  a  cotton  picker, 
spinning  jenny,  or  power  loom,  than  to  hold  a 
plough,  use  a  hoe,  or  an  axe.  Skill  and  ex- 
pertness  at  the  latter  are  as  much  mechanical 
arts,  as  any  performed  in  a  cotton  or  woollen 
mill.  Of  course,  all  arts  must  be  practised  to 
be  learned,  whether  they  relate  to  tillage,  ma- 
nufactures or  navigation." 

A  young  Friend,  a  citizen,  wishes  to  board 
during  the  summer  with  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  can  have  a  share  of  the  farm- 
work  allotted  him.     Inquire  at  this  office. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  per  C.  Pony,  of  John  Foster,  Charlestown, 
R.  I.,  S2,  to  No.  ly,  vol.  22  ;  of  S,  N.  Pierce,  Cincin- 
nati, $2,  vol.  21 ;  of  Aaron  L.  Antram,  per  P.  M.,  S2, 
from  34,  vol.  21,  to  33,  vol.  22;  per  C.  Bracken,  ag't, 
of  Smitli  Branson,  S5,  to  No.  52,  vol.  21. 

Friends''  Library. 
Subscribers  in  the  Stale  of  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, and  Canada,  are  requested  to  send  or  to 
apply  to  William  Birdsall,  248  Front  street, 
N.  Y.,  for  their  bound  volumes  of  the  Library  ; 
which  will  be  forwarded  in  time  for  the 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Haverford  School  Association, 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  called 
by  direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on 
Second-day  afternoon,  Fifth  month  89th,  1848, 
at  the  committee-room.  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
•2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 

Married,  at  Friends'  mccting--lioiisp,  Orange  street, 
Pliilailelpliia,  on  Fourth-day,  the  lOtli  inst.,  Hokatio 
('.  Wood  and  Abigah.,  daughter  of  William  Evans, 
all  of  this  city. 

,  at  Friends'  meeting-house.  Mulberry  street, 

Pliiladelpliio,  on  Fifth-day,  the  1 1th  inst.,  Nathaniel 
H.  BuowN  and  Rebecca,  daughter  of  the  late  Thoraaa 

Kite,  all  of  this  city. 


Dino,  on  Fourth  day,  llie  2Clh  of  Fourth  mo 
Thomas  Wii.kixs,  in  the  73d  year  of  liis  age;  a  ni 
ber  of  Evesham  Monthly  Meeting,  Burlington  ci 
ty,  N.  J. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 


ued  from  page  26G.) 


TIBERIAS. 


The  next  important  post  of  the  Jews  in  Pa- 
lestine, visited  by  Wilson,  wns  Tiberias;  he 
arrived  there  just  before  the  feast  of  the  pas^- 
over,  and  found  them  "  busy  in  cleaning  their 
houses  for  its  observance,  and  with  fli5*same 
object  in  view,  washing  their  tables  and  other 
articles  of  furnilure  in  the  lake,  and  going  over 
them,  on  their  being  taken  out  of  the  water, 
with  a  hot  iron,  a  process  of  dealing  with  such  ' 
hard  materials  to  us  entirely  novel."  ! 

The  Jewish  places  of  vvo'^ship  were  early 
objects  of  attention.  "  In  the  Sephardim  syn- 
agogue, we  found  a  considerable  number  of 
Jews — men,  but  not  women — engaged  in  read- 
ing the  prayer-book,  according  to  their  daily 
custom  in  this  place.  When  they  had  finish- 
ed their  devotions,  we  were  very  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  chief  rabbi,  Haum  Masur,  alias 
Reuben,  who  took  us  to  his  house,  and  led  us 
into  a  large,  clean  room,  neatly  fitted  up  with 
diwans,  chairs,  and  carpets. 

"  We  endeavoured  to  get  from  him,  and  ihe 
elders  of  the  congregation  who  were  jiresent, 
the  information  which  we  wanted  respecting 
the  Jews  of  Tiberias.  The  number  of  houses 
of  the  Sephardim,  they  estimated  at  150,  and 
their  inmates  at  about  500  souls.  They  are 
mostly  natives  of  Tunis,  Morocco,  and  Fez, 
in  the  north  of  Africa.  A  few  of  them  have 
come  from  Baghdad,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo, 
and  other  places  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  pro- 
vinces of  the  Turkish  empire.  One  or  two 
individuals  are  from  Turkey  in  Europe.  They 
have  only  one  synagogue,  but  it  has  two  or 
three  apartments.  They  have  three  Gishvi- 
ntli,  or  reading  rooms,  close  to  one  another, 
which  are  merely  public  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  books,  and  for  the  convenience  of 
such  persons  as  may  choose  to  resort  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  study.  They  have  ap- 
pointed three  teachers  for  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  community.     They  have  no  wish, 


they  said,  to  have  any  school  conducted  under 
auspices  different  from  their  own.  They 
speuk  among  themselves  iheSpani.sh,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic  languages,  particularly  the  Ara- 
bic, which  is  vernacular  to  most  of  them. 
Tlu^y  converse"  in  Hebrew  with  their  brethren 
of  the  Ashkenazim.  Only  two  or  three  of 
them  know  the  Arabic  letters  ;  and  to  these 
we  gave  copies  of  a  suitable  tract  in  that  cha- 
racter. To  some  others,  we  privately  gave  a 
copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  He- 
brew. 

"  The  Sephardim  Jews  of  Tiberias  arc  un- 
der the  authority  of  their  own  Hakim.  They 
are  seldom  interfered  with  by  the  authorities 
of  Ihe  pashdiik  of  Acre,  to  which  Tiberias  be- 
longs, and  they  are  left  to  settle  their  own 
religious  afHiirs  among  themselves.  They 
pay  a  tax  of  3500  piastres  annually  to  the 
Turkish  government.  The  Jews,  they  said, 
began  to  return  to  Tiberias  within  the  last 
hundred  and  five  years.  For  seventy  years 
preceding,  there  had  been  few  or  none  of  iheir 
community  at  the  place.  They  have  little 
direct  communication  with  the  Jews  of  Eu- 
rope. Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  however,  is  still 
mindful  of  their  claims  to  remembrance.  He 
had  just  sent  a  draft  for  £10  to  the  chief  rab- 
bi, which  he  showed  to  us,  gratefidly  acknow- 
ledging  his  obligations  to  the  kind  donor.  It 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  Hebrew. 

"  A  residence  at  Tiberias  is  highly  valued 
by  the  Jews,  because  of  the  former  renown  of 
the  place  in  conne.xion  with  Jewish  literature; 
and  because  they  expect  that  the  Messiah  will 
make  his  first  appearance  in  the  parts  of  Gali- 
lee bordering  on  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  They 
found,  1  believe,  their  hope  in  reference  to  the 
Messiah  on  Isaiah  : — '  The  land  of  Zebulon 
and  the  land  of  Naphlali' — '  Galilee  of  the 
nations — The  people  that  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light:  they  that  dwell  in  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath 
the  light  shined.'  May  they  speedily  luider- 
stand  the  application  which  is  made  in  the 
Gospel,  in  reference  to  the  very  neighbourhood 
in  which  they  now  dwell. 

"For  information  about  the  history  of  the 
ancient  Jews  of  Tiberias,  the  Chief  Rabbi  re- 
ferred us  to  the  Seder  Ha-Doroth,  or  Suc- 
cession of  Generations,  of  Rabbi  Jechial.  This 
work  had  been  brought  to  our  noiice  by  the 
Jews  of  Hebron  ;  and  there  we  had  looked 
over  one  or  two  of  its  articles.  It  contains 
much  very  valuable  information,  historical, 
biographical,  and  bibliographical.  When  we 
asked  him  if  he  was  acquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Josephus,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
Jews  is  so  particularly  related,  he  replied  in 
ihe  afiirmative,  and  produced  a  copy  in  He- 
brew of  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Josephus, 
Josephon  ben  Gorion.     Neither   he,  nor  any 


I  of  his  friends  present,  seemed  to  be  aware  that 
this  is  a  spurious  work  of  the  middle  ages." 

Yet,  Wilson  adds.  "  We  were  deeply  im- 
!  pressed  with  the  intelligence  of  the  rabbis  with 
'  wh»m  we  had  the  inleriHew.  When  we  were 
conversing  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jews  embracing  Chrisiianity,  they  said  they 
were  much  ofl^ended  by  Jewish  converts  mar- 
rying (^eniile  wives.  We  vindicated  their 
liberty  to  do  so  as  Christians.  On  this  they 
said,  '  Their  posterity  must  be  impure.'  '  How 
so?'  asked  we,  'Had  not  David,  the  beloved 
king,  of  whom  tlie  Messiah,  according  to  your 
own  belief,  is  to  be,  Ruth  the  Moabitess  for 
his  great-grandmother  V  This  question  prov- 
ed a  poser  to  them  ;  and  they  began  to  search 
through  some  old  dusty  volumes  for  an  an- 
swer. 

"  With  the  Ashkenazim  we  had  not  such  a 
long  interview.  They  principally  belong  to 
the  Khasidim,  and  are  natives  of  Austrian  and 
Russian  Poland,  especially  the  province  of 
Gallicia.  Thev  reckon  themselves  at  present 
at  100  houses  and  HOO  souls.  Fewer  of  them 
have  families  than  their  brethren  of  the  Seph- 
ardim." This  circumstance  may  in  part  ac- 
count for  the  unusual  proportion  of  houses  to 
people.  If  the  numbers  are  correct,  and  any 
of  the  families  consisted  of  more  than  two  per- 
sons, at  least  as  many  of  the  houses  would 
have  but  a  single  inmate,  which  does  not  seem 
very  likely.  More  probably,  there  is  n  mis- 
take in  the  figures.  "The  Polish  is  the  lan- 
hich  they  generally  converse  with 
nother  ;  but  they  speak  Hebrew  with  the 
Sephardim.  Most  of  them  have  passports, 
and  are  under  the  constdar  protection  of  their 
respective  countries.  They  pay  no  capitation 
lax  to  the  Turkish  government.  They  reckon 
Rabbi  Samuel  Abarloch  their  religious  head. 
It  is  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Sephardim  Jews, 
that  the  description  of  Bnrckhardt  is  applica- 
ble : — 'They  observe  a  singular  custom  here 
in  praying;  while  the  rabbin  recites  the  Psalms 
of  David,  or  the  prayers  extracted  from 
them,  the  congregation  frequently  imitate,  by 
iheir  voice  or  gestures,  the  meaning  of  some 
remarkable  passages  ;  for  example,  when  the 
rabbin  pronounces  the  words,  '  praise  the 
Lord  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,'  they  imi- 
late  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  through  their 
closed  fisls.  When  'a  horrible  tempest' oc- 
curs, they  puff  and  blow  to  represent  a  storm  ; 
or  should  he  mention  'the  cries  of  ihe  righteous 
in  distress,'  they  all  set  up  a  loud  screaming  ; 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  while 
some  are  still  blowing  the  storm,  others  have 
already  began  the  cries  of  the  righteous,  thus 
forming  a  concert  which  it  is  ditiicult  for  any 
hut  a  zealous  Hebrew  to  hear  with  gravity.' 
Never  did  we  see  a  more  afiecling  sight  than 
when  we  witnessed  the  worship  of  the  Khasi- 
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dim  at  Tiberias.  They  roared  aloud,  as  if 
tiiey  wished  to  be  heard  at  Jerusalem,  twisted 
their  garments  with  their  hands,  stamped  with 
their  ieet,  contorted  their  liices,  and  wept  most 
piteously,  as  if  labouring  under  the  greatest 
mental  agony.  Their  delusion  seemed  great, 
and  their  importunity  for  the  advent  of  ihe 
Messiah  inconlrollable.  Yet,  on  leaving  the 
synagogue,  they  returned  to  their  homes  in 
peace — slowly  enough,  indeed,  according  to 
the  rabbiuicul  rule,  to  mark  their  reluctance 
to  leave  the  house  of  God. 

"ihe  total  .Jewish  population  of  Tiberias, 
it  will  up.iear  from  the  preceding  notices, 
is  about  8o0  souls.       -  • 

"  The  devout  Jews  repair  to  the  regions  of 
Zcbulon  and  Naphtali  in  Galilee,  to  await  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah,  believing  that  they  will 
be  privileged  first  to  join  liis  hosts,  and  to  go 
up  with  huin  to  Jerusalem,  where  tliey  think 
he  will  raise  his  saints,  and  collect  his  living 
people,  to  reign  over  tliem  forevermore." 

The  wild  extravagances  of  the  Khasidim  at 
Tiberias  appear  to  have  strongly  affected  the 
feelings  of  Wilson.  He  speaks  of  lliem  a  se- 
cond time  : — "  They  appeared  as  if  determined 
at  once  to  take  heaven  by  storm,  springing 
upon  their  toes,  beating  tluir  breasts,  and 
groaning  and  crying  simultaneously  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  their  voices.  Mr.  Graham, 
who  was  with  me  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as 
myself,  was  quite  overcome  by  the  scene,  and 
by  the  manifest  delusion  under  which  the  poor 
Jews  evidently  laboured." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Manufacture  of  laJia  Rubber  in  Brazil. 

Edwards  in  his  voyage  up  the  Amazon,  re- 
lates, that  on  one  occasion  he  saw  a  labourer 
returning  from  the  forest  bringing  in  nearly  2 
gallons  of  milk,  which  he  had  been  engaged 
since  daylight  in  collecting  from  120  trees  that 
had  been  tapped  upon  the  previous  morning. 
This  quantity  of  milk,  he  said,  would  suffice 
for  10  pair  of  shoes,  and  when  he  himself  at- 
tended to  the  trees,  he  could  collect  the  same 
every  morning  for  several  nionihs. 

la  making  the  shoes  two  girls  are  the  art- 
istes, in  a  little  thatched  hut,  with  no  opening 
but  the  door.  From  an  inverted  water  jar, 
the  bottom  of  which  had  been  broken  out  for 
the  purpose,  issued  a  column  of  dense  white 
smoke,  from  the  burning  of  a  species  of  palm 
nut,  and  so  filled  the  hut  that  we  could  scarce- 
ly see  the  inmates.  The  lasts  used  were  made 
of  wood  imported  from  the  U.  S.,  and  were 
smeared  with  clay  to  prevent  adhesion.  In 
the  log  of  each  was  a  long  stick  serving  as  a 
handle.  The  last  was  dipped  into  the  milk 
and  immediately  held  over  the  smoke,  which, 
without  much  discolouring  dried  the  surface 
at  once.  It  was  then  rc-ilippcd,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  repeated  a  dozen  times,  until  the  shoe 
was  of  sufficient  thicknos.-i,  care  being  taken 
to  give  a  greater  numbm-  of  coatings  to  the 
bottom.  Th(!  whole  operation,  from  the  smear- 
ing of  the  last  to  placing  the  finished  shoo  in 
the  sun,  required  less  than  five  minutes.  The 
siioe  was  now  of  a  slightly  more  yellowish  hue 
than  the  liquid  milk,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
Iiours  if   Ijccaino  of  a  reddish  brown.     Aficr 


an  exposure  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  figured, 
as  wo  see  upon  the  imported  shoes.  This  is 
done  by  the  girls  with  small  sticks  of  hard 
wood  or  the  needle-like  spines  of  some  of  the 
palms.  Stamping  has  been  tried,  but  without 
success.  The  shoe  is  now  cut  from  the  last, 
and  is  ready  for  sale,  bringing  a  price  of  from 
10  to  12  vintens  or  cents  per  pair.  It  is  a 
long  time  before  they  assume  the  black  hue. 
Brought  to  the  cily,  they  are  assorted,  the  best 
being  laid  aside  for  exportation  as  shoes,  the 
others  as  waste  rubbers. 


Uouse's  Telegraph. 

The  new  line  of  telegraph  between  this  city 
and  New  York  is  in  successful  operation,  and 
is  already  doing  a  very  extensive  business, 
possessing  as  it  does  the  most  decided  advan- 
tages over  the  old  line,  in  communicating  di- 
rectly with  New  York,  whereas  the  other  ter- 
minates at  Jersey  Cily.  This  telegraph  is 
different  from  all  others,  from  the  fact  that 
while  they  all  give  characters,  this  prints  the 
Roman  letters  plainly  and  with  great  precis- 
ion, so  that  in'  the  event  of  great  haste,  the 
despatches  as  they  come  from  the  instrument, 
might  be  immediately  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  compositor,  and  thereby  save  the  time  of 
translation,  which  is  necessary  with  those 
where  only~characters  are  given.  The  in- 
strument is  of  beautiful  and  chaste  workman- 
ship, and  presents  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  miniature  piano,  having  keys,  denoting 
the  ditTerent  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Instead 
of  a  circuit  key  board,  a  detent  key  board  is 
used,  by  which,  with  a  single  wire,  while  one 
despatch  is  being  received  in  Philadelphia,  an- 
other may  be  in  receipt  in  New  York.  The 
electricity  is  not  used  as  a  motive  power  for 
recording  or  signalizing,  but  merely  as  the 
governing  or  propelling  power,  the  printing  all 
being  done  by  mechanical  process,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  more  than  one  battery,  which 
in  this  case,  is  at  the  office  in  this  city.  By  a 
fair  test,  the  operators  are  enabled  to  print  one 
himdred  and  seventy  letters  per  minute,  all  of 
which  are  perfectly  plain  and  legible.  The 
advantage  of  the  direct  communication  with 
New  York  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  communications  have 
been  sent,  and  the  answers  received  in  less 
than,  ffteen  minutes,  and  in  some  cases  not 
five  minutes  have  elapsed  before  the  answer 
has  been  returned.  The  wires  have  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  across  the  North  River,  and 
at  an  enormous  expense.  The  wire  on  the 
Fort  Washington  side  is  suspended  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river ;  and  on  the  Fort  Lee  side,  five  hundred 
and  ninety  feet,  which  leaves  the  sag  in  the 
centre,  two  Iiundrcil  and  ten  feet  above  the 
river,  and  was  put  up  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$1000.  The  whole  length  of  the  wire  reach- 
ing across  the  river  is  four  thousand  and  four 
hundred  feet,  the  longest  wire  in  the  world 
without  an  intermediate  support.  The  same 
lolegraph  has  been  adopted  in  eight  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  and  is  universally  considered  the 
most  perfect  yet  discovered. 

The  above  notice  is  from  a  recent  daily 
paper — the  name  not  given. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 
THE  CHAMBER  OF  SICKNESS. 

Chamber  of  sickness  I  Much  to  thee  I  owe, 

Thougli  dark  tliou  be  ; 
The  lessons  it  imports  nic  most  to  know 

I  owe  to  tbee  I 
A  sacred  seminary  thou  hast  been, 
I  trust  to  train  me  to  a  happier  scene. 

Chamber  of  sickness  !  Sutiering  and  alone, 

My  friends  withdrawn, 
The  blessed  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  shone 

On  me,  forlorn  ! 
With  such  a  hallowed  vividness  and  power 
As  ne'er  were  granted  to  a  brighter  hour. 

Chamber  of  sickness !  Midst  thy  silence  ofl 

A  voice  is  heard. 
Which  thouijli  it  falls  like  dew  on  flowers,  so  sof^, 

Yet  speaks  each  word 
Into  the  aching  heart's  unseen  recess, 
With  power  no  earthly  accents  could  possess. 

Chamber  of  sickness!  In  that  bright  abode 

Where  there  is  no  more  pain, 
If  through  the  merits  of  my  Saviour  God 

A  seat  I  gain, 
This  theme  shall  tune  my  golden  harp's  soft  lays, 
Tliat  in  thy  shelter  passed  my  early  days. 


.Selected. 
THE  SPRING— THE  MORNING  OF  LIFE. 

Sweet  is  the  time  of  Spring, 

When  Nature's  charms  appear; 

The  birds  witli  ceaseless  pleasure  sing 
And  hail  tlie  opening  year. 

But  sweeter  far  the  spring 

(^  \\isdom  and  of  grace. 
When  children  bless  and  praise  their  King, 

Who  loves  the  youthful  race. 

Sweet  is  the  dawn  of  day. 

When  light  just  streaks  the  sky; 

When  shades  and  darkness  pass  away, 
And  morning's  beams  are  nigh  : 

But  sweeter  far  the  dawn 

Of  piety  and  youtli ; 
When  doubt  and  darkness  are  withdrawn. 

Before  the  light  of  Truth. 

Sweet  is  the  early  dew 

Which  gilds  tlie  mountain's  tops. 
And  decks  each  plant  and  flower  we  view. 

With  pearly  glittering  drops  ; 

But  sweeter  far  the  scene 

On  Zion's  holy  hill ; 
When  Oivie  the  dew  of  youth  is  seen. 

Its  freshness  to  distil. 

Sweet  is  the  opening  flower 

Which  jvist  begins  to  bloom. 
Which  every  day  and  every  hour 

Fresh  beauties  will  assume  : 

But  sweeter  that  young  heart. 

When  faith  and  love,  and  peace, 
Blossom  and  bloom  in  every  part 


With  sweet  and  varied 


grace. 


Oh,  may  life's  early  spring 
And  morning,  ere  they  flee. 

Youth's  dew,  and  its  fair  blossoming, 
Be  given,  my  God,  to  thee. 


Etherization  of  Bees. — "  El  her  has  been 
applied  to  bee  hives,  in  older  to  reduce  the  bees 
to  a  slate  of  stupefaction,  whilst  the  comb  and 
honey  arc  removed.  The  ether  was  put  into 
a  glass  vessel,  to  which  a  flexible  tube  was 
affixed,  which  was  introduced  beneath  the  hivo 
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through  a  small  hole  in  a  platform  on  which 
the  hive  was  placed.  The  glass  vessel  was 
then  placed  in  a  larger  vessel  of  warm  water, 
by  whose  heat  the  ether  was  converted  into 
vapour.  In  seven  minutes  the  vapour  com- 
pletely stupefied  the  bees,  who  fell  inanimate 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hive.  The  hive  was  then 
removed.  The  atmospheric  air  revived  the 
bees  in  about  10  minutes,  and  in  a  short  time 
after  they  were  fully  recovered." 

We  should  think  there  wotild  be  some  dan- 
ger of  the  bees  being  so  completely  stupefied 
as  never  to  recover,  if  the  a[)plication  of  the 
ether  were  long  continued  ;  for  we  have  fre- 
quently used  that  agent  in  killing  insects  for 
our  collection  of  specimens,  and  have  gener- 
ally found  it  to  act  both  rapidly  and  effect- 
uaily. 


Warning  and  Invitation. 

(Concluiled  from  page  ST;).) 

"  I  trust  I  am  not  speaking  to  thee  altoge- 
ther in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  but  that  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  sacred  records,  with 
an  undnrstanding  measurably  enlightened,  and 
(«  hat  is  still  more  precious)  a  heart  opened  to 
receive  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  thou  art 
convinced  that  what  was  lost  in  the  first 
Adam,  and  that  which  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
the  quickening  Spirit,  revives,  is  a  state  of 
life,  even  a  divine  life.,  after  the  image  of  him 
who  at  the  first  created  man  therein;  if  this 
my  hope  be  well  grounded,  ihou  wilt  perceive 
on  what  I  rest  all  I  have  above  declared  ;  and 
from  which  I  earnestly  recommend  a  looking 
to  him  alone  for  redemption  and  preservation. 
Oh  I  when  it  is  once  known  and  (elt,  that  life, 
'  the  life  of  God,'  is  what  we  are  alienated 
from  and  dead  unto,  how  many  things  dwin- 
dle into  insignificance  !  how  weak  and  vain 
appears  the  least  reliance  upon  opinions, 
creeds,  modes  of  worship,  and  particularly 
man's  creaturely  endowments,  however  highly 
cultivated  !  all,  under  this  conviction,  is  ac- 
counted less  than  nothing  and  vanity  ;  but  in 
the  manifestation  of  that  life,  which  is  the  light 
of  men,  through  the  operation  of  that  Spirit 
which  alone  quickenelh  it,  and  then  comforts 
with  a  sensible  evidence  of  its  being  indeed  in 
us  and  we  in  it,  joined  to,  and  one  spirit  with, 
our  redeeming  Lord,  our  inward  existence  is, 
even  in  this, '  hid  with  him  in  God.'  Now  what 
is  it  that  prepares  the  heart  for  the  full  recep- 
tion of  such  doctrine  as  this?  a  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness ;  a  sincere  ardent 
longing  after  that  purity  of  heart  in  which  we 
can  now  enjoy,  and  ultimately  see  our  God. 
For  in  seeking  and  striving  afier  this  state,  the 
soul  is  soon  painfully  sensible  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency, not  only  of  outward  observances  and 
the  help  of  man,  but  also  of  its  own  efforts 
(however  sincere  and  earnest)  to^effect  a  radi- 
cal change,  or  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  deep  root 
of  a  fallen  nature  :  with  this  discernment  and 
sensibility  the  earnest  seeker  is  soon  driven 
from  all  carnal  dependance  on  this  or  that — a 
cry  is  raised  which  reaches  the  ear  of  Omni- 
potence, and  out  of  the  depths  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  the  eye  of  the  soul  is  directed  unto  him 
who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens  ;  even  to  him  who 


abideth  the  high  priest  of  his  church,  and  who'  to  be  overlooked,  I  will  just  touch  upon.  Can 
alone  communicates  the  one  thing  needful ;' there  be  stronger  delusion  in  judgment  than  to 
that  which  can  bo  truly  available,  even  '  the  suppose  the  seeking  riches  and  honour  and 
power  of  an  endless  life.'  The  real  and  con-;  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure  in  this  present 
slant  longing  then,  of  the  soul  after  heavenly  j  world,  compatible  with  the  example  of  our 
purity,  is  the  capacity  for  true  illumination,  holy  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  ?  Does 
and  certain  way  thereto;  and  when  accompa- '  it  not  seem  as  if  the  first  great  deceiver  and 
nied  with  true  resignation  and  submission  of,  toe  of  man  had  so  spread  his  delusive  influ- 
the  creaturely  will  to  that  of  the  Creator,  in'ence  in  the  human  mind  as  to  pervade  all  its 
which  both  become  'one  spirit,' it  hath  the  j  powers?  seeing  the  bulk  of  professors  conclude 
promise  of  true  discernment,  from  Christ  him- j  they  have  taken  him  for  their  Lawgiver  and 
self.  'My  doctrine,' said  he,  'is  not  mine, ;  Pattern,  whilst  they  are  not  only  u/Zocino- but 
but  his  that  sent  me;  if  any  man  will  do  Km'- seeking  softness  and  elegance  in  their  dwell- 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  &c.  &c.'iings  ;  fulness  of  bread,  and  in  some  instances, 
See  then,  my  dear  Friend  I  ihy  school  and  thy  {'  abundance  of  idleness'-in  their  daily  course  ; 
exercise  therein,  if  thou  desire  to  advance  inland  in  most,  such  attentions  and  solicitudes  as 
real  Christian  knowledge,  both  in  doctrine  and  turn  to  no  more  account  God-ward,  than  con. 
experience.  Ponder  deeply  those  words  of  thy  I  trivances  and  expense  to  have  the  fruits  of  the 
Lord,  and  yield  thy  judgment  to  all  the  con-! earth  before  the  sun  can  put  them  forth !  In 
sequences  that  necessarily  flow  from  them,  nearly  all,  (not  restricted  by  slender  means) 
Oh,  that  there  were  more  students  in  this  true  there  is  a  stateliness  in  manner  and  deport- 
Christian  academy!  then  would  there  be  alment,  with  such  tenacity  respecting  worldly 
prospect  of  real  benefit  to  the  Lord's  herilagc,!  distinctions,  as  renders  to  the  view  of  infidels 
from  the  labours  of  workmen  taught  of  God  any  real  difference  betwixt  man  and  man  very 
themselves,  and  who,  being  thus  furnished, 'questionable.  \\'e  may,  though  having  eyes, 
and  by  him  commissioned,  would  be  able  be  yet  .so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  open  glaring 
rightly  to  divide  the  Word  of  Truth  ;  preach-  contrariety  exhibited  in  the  allowed  practice 
ers  like  him  whose  care  it  was  to  divest  hislof  the  day,  to  the  pl-iin  doctrines  and  uniform 
communicalions  on  spiritual  subjects  of  that'examp'e  of  a  world-nnouncing  Lord;  such 
which  in  this  day  is  admired,  as  constituting;  blindness  may  (ihroiigh  our  conformity  to  its 
much  ol'  excellence  in  such  engagements,  and  i  manners)  come  upon  us  that  are  professors; 
without  which,  the  necessary  requisite  for  j  but  this,  I  think,  we  maybe  assured  of,  that 
ministry  is  supposed  wanting;  namely,  '  wis-  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  deists  and  infi- 
dom  of  words  and  excellency  of  speech. 'idels  of  every  class,  are,  and  will  continue  to 
.Ministers  who  first  knowing  in  their  own  ex-  be  more  quick-sighlcd ;  the  broad  sneer  of  de- 
perience  that  his  kingdom  (divine  life  restored  ^  rision  will  be  on  their  countenances  ;  sarcastic 
to  the  soul)  is  not  in  word  but  in  power,  would  j  strictures  will  be  freely  allowed  and  remain 
evince  a  uniform  concern  that  the  faith  of  their  unrepelled.  'These  pilgrims  and  strangers, 
hearers  should    stand   solely  therein  ;  and  a  say  they,  seem  to  get  a  little  reconciled  to  this 


laborious,  studied  and  scholastic  knowledge, 
clothed  with  the  most  luminous  display  of 
rhetoric  and  oralory,  being  clearly  seen  lo  go 
no  further  than  a  ministration  of  the  letter, 
they  would  wallingly  and  naturally  leave  to 
the  scribe  and  the  wise  of  this  world,  to  adorn 
themselves  with,  and  to  shine  forth  in  all  the 
lustre  and  purity  of  classical  diction,  without 
envying  ihe  admiration  excited  from  supposed 
taste  and  crilical  judgment  in  divinity  know- 
ledge ;  although  beautiful !  beautiful!  resound 
from  every  quarter.  But  where,  or  in  what 
church  shall  we  find  such  pastors?  men  willing 

to  forego  all  the  honour  that  is  lavished  on  the!  phrase  it,  a  crucified  Lord,  and  we  consigned 
capability  of  opening  veins  of  rich  and  happy  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  for  having 
eloquence  in  illustration  of  such  doctrinal 'denied  him,  yet  we  really  appear  to  be  travel- 
points  as  they  and  their  liearei-s  happen  to  ling  in  the  same  direction;  at  least  we  go  in 
liave  made  their  foundation-stone  ?  were  such 'great  harmony  together,  and  walk  through 
mple  ones  again  to  arise,  resting  all  hope  of  this  vale  of  tears  as  friends.' 


foreign  clime,  though  so  far  frc 
country  and  their  father's  house;  this  howling 
wilderness,  as  they  call  it,  appears,  some  how 
or  other,  to  have  i-eceived  a  minure  thai  hath 
so  enriched  the  soil  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
producing  very  jileasant  fruits,  even  lo  tin'ir 
refined  taste  ;  and  like  us  who  know  of  no  bet- 
ter portion  than  our  good  things  in  Ihis  life, 
they  seem  to  sit  down,  each  under  his  own 
vino  and  under  his  own  fig-tree  ;  so  that,  ihough 
it  seems  we  are  !o  be  forever  separated  at  the 
end  of  the  journey — the\j  raised  up  to  ever- 
asting    glory   for    having    followed,   as   they 


helping  their  hearers,  upon  the  power  of  Cliri: 
in  their  own  hearts  enabling  them  out  of  the 
abundance  thereof,  so  to  minister,  even  of  the 
ability  which  God  giveth  ;  whilst  itching  eai's, 
instead  of  contrite  spirits,  continue  so  notori- 
ously to  characterize  the  churches,  it  is  to  be 
feared  such  preachers  would  not  have  many 
hearers.  I  conclude  thou  art  a  little  surprised 
at  my  thus  speaking  of  the  present  day,  and 
state  of  the  church — a  different  view  of  things 
I  am  aware  is  very  general,  but  this  shakes 
not  my  judgment  in  the  least.  I  might  exceed 
reasonable  limits  on  this  subject,  but  one  or 
two  other  marks  of  degenei-acy,  too  obvious 


Oh  how  long!  how  long!  shall  the  ene- 
mies of  the  cross  of  Christ  have  cause  thus  to 
triumph?  how  long  shall  such  speak  grievous 
things,  proudly  and  conlempluously  against 
the  Lord  and  liis  anointed,  through  the  occa- 
sion given  by  those  who  profess  adherence  lo 
doctrines  which  enjoin  and  demand  the  cruci- 
fixion of  the  flesh,  yet  are  at  the  same  time 
seen  to  be  making  fill  I  provision  for  the  grati- 
fication of  its  desires  !  Mine  eye,  when  fixed 
on  these  things,  affectcth  my  heart,  and  as  I 
watch,  silling  alone  and  as  a  sparrow  on  the 
house-top,  my  inward  language  often  accords 
with  that  of  the  Prophet,  '  woe  is  me,  for  I  am 
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as  when  lliey  have  gathered  the  summer  fruits  ; 
'  the  good  man  is  perished  out  of  the  eartii, 
&c.  (Sic'  Thus  seeing  and  feehng,  I  have  long 
been  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
counsel  he  subjoins,  and  of  imitating  the  con- 
duct he  adopted,  '  Trust  ye  not  in  a  friend  ; 
put  ye  not  confidence  in  a  guide;  I  will  look 
unto  the  Lord  ;  1  will  wait  I'or  the  God  of  my 
salvation,  until  he  plead  my  cause,  and  exe- 
cute judgment  for  me.'  What  has  been  alrea- 
dy mentioned  relates  to  practice;  but  oh  ! 
what  shall  be  said  with  respect  {o  doctrine  : 
even  that  preached  and  enforced  by  those  who 
assume  the  appellation  of  evangelical  teachers  ; 
of  gospel  ministers?  doctrine  which  inculcates 
the  compatibility  of  drawing  and  using  the  de- 
vouring sword  ;  of  spreading  desolation,  de- 
struction, and  every  species  of  horror  amongst 
the  Lord's  intelligent  creatures,  with  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  spirit  of  the  meek,  passive,  lov- 
ing, suffering  spirit  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  and 
also  with  obedience  to  the  precepis  and  com- 
mands he  hath  given  to  his  followers.  When, 
likewise,  many  of  these  teachers  can  dare  to 
charge  the  God  of  love  foolishly,  by  declaring 
his  covenant  of  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus,  to 
be  limited,  reaching  in  its  efiectual  operation, 
to  a  chosen  few  only  ;  whilst  the  rest,  myri- 
ads and  myriads,  in  every  generation,  born 
heirs  of  Adam's  pollution  and  misery,  were 
never  meant,  in  the  secret  counsel  and  will  of 
God,  to  be  included  in  this  covenant,  but  are 
left  to  perish  eternally  ;  having  only  such  calls 
from  him  to  turn  from  their  iniquity,  as  ag- 
gravate their  conlinuiince  therein,  but  which 
communicate  nothing  of  that  redeeming  power 
which  alone  could  possibly  deliver  therefrom  ; 
that  being  confined  to  the  elect.  These  are 
some  of  the  marks  that  the  present  is,  as  1 
conceive,  a  dark  day — a  day  in  which  the 
children  of  the  light  should  indeed  hold  flist 
the  faithful  Word  of  Truth;  having  no  fellow- 
ship wilh  such  shockingly  gross  errors.  It 
seems  to  me  very  desirable,  that  even  begin- 
ners in  religion,  should  have  enlightened  views 
of  the  signs  of  the  times  their  lot  is  cast  in  : 
blindness  in  this  respect  so  liardened  the  hearts 
of  the  teachers,  rulers,  and  high  professors  of 
the  Allien  Je.wish  church,  as  to -render  them 
inaccessible  to  the  combined  force  of  miracu- 
lous power,  heavenly  wisdom,  and  much  love, 
united  and  continually  manifested  in  Christ 
Jesus  their  long  promised  Messiah  ;  apprehend- 
ing their  reigning  orthodoxy  illumined,  and 
(because  they  conformed  to  the  tradition  of 
their  elders)  their  practice  pure;  to  this  their 
strong  hold,  they  fled  from  his  convicting 
light  in  their  own  conscience;  and  though  al 
times  sensible  that  man  had  never  before  so 
spoke  as  he  had  done,  all  was  rejected,  and 
their  Redeemer's  doctrines  and  miracles  des- 
pised, because  the  chief  pharisees  and  rulers 
believed  not  on  him,  and  none  but  those  who 
were  the  unlearned  in  their  law,  appeared  to 
be  impressed  therewith  ;  the  judgment  of  whom 
they  treated  wilh  the  utmost  contempt:  '  this 
people,'  said  they,  '  who  knoweth  not  the  law, 
are  cursed.'  That  this  old  leaven  of  ihe  lead- 
ing letter-learning  men  of  that  dark  <'hiirch  is 
too  prevalent  in  the  present  day,  must,  I  think, 
be  obvious  to  seeing  eyes.  The  received  or- 
thodoxy, that  only  which  hath  the  stamp  of 


sound  from  the  signet  of  the  classically  illumi- 
nated, mostly  fixing  the  judgment,  and  influ- 
encing the  practice  :  and  apprehending  that 
the  consequences  of  resting  upon  the  current 
orthodoxy,  of  whatsoever  community  we  may 
be  members,  must  be  as  dangerous  now,  as 
formerly,  I  cannot  but  think  a  clear  view  of 
the  '  signs  of  the  times' needful  for  all  who  are 
truly  desirous  to  come  out  of  spiritual  Baby- 
lon and  make  straight  steps  towards  Mount 
Zion,  '  the  city  of  the  living  God  ;  the  heaven- 
ly Jerusalem  ;'  so  as  at  last  to  join  the  spirits 
of  the  just  already  made  perfect,  and  in  their 
blessed  mansions  there. 

"  The  latter  part  of  this  communication  was 
not  in  my  view  when  I  first  sat  down  ;  were  1 
to  reason  upon  it,  my  faith  might  possibly 
waver  a  little  as  to  its  being  the  food  conve- 
nient for  thy  present  state  and  growth — but  a 
hope  remains,  that  it  may,  at  least,  prove  as 
'  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,'  though  aliment 
be  not  derived  until  '  after  many  days,'  and  in 
that  hope  I  leave  it  all  to  thy  serious  consider- 
ation. A  weakened  and  still  weakening  frame, 
makes  the  injunction  '  what  thou  doest,  do 
quickly,' appear  quite  proper  for  my  guidance  ; 
and  acting  upon  ihis  assumption,  admitting  Ihe 
possibility  of  this  being  the  last  token  of  my 
Christian  love  to  thee,  my  dear  friend  !  I  have 
given  scope  to  my  thought  and  pen,  and  kept 
back  nothing  that  I  believed  might  now  or 
hereafter  prove  profitable.  Suffer  then,  the 
word  of  exhortation  thus  lengthened  out  ;  may 
the  Father  of  lights  bless  it  to  thy  understand- 
ing, and  heart  also  !  May  he  fit  and  prepare 
thee  for  the  reception  of  that  anointing  which 
renders  teaching  through  instruments  needless, 
even  the  truth  itself,  unmixed,  infallible!  To 
him  then,  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  as 
that  alone  which  can  '  build  thee  up,'  I 
must  now  commend  theo.  Be  faithful,  I 
entreat  ihoe,  to  thy  God  1  His  call  to  holiness 
thou  hast  heard;  his  drawings  of  tender  love 
thou  hast  felt  and  rejoiced  in  ;  he  '  remembers 
the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine 
espousal,'  and  he  '  hates  putting  away.'  7"ake 
heed  then  to  thine  own  spirit,  and  deal  not 
treacherously  wilh  the  Beloved  of  souls,  lest 
the  sorrows  of  spiritual  widowhood  should  be 
thy  bitter  portion  ;  but  rather,  boldly  and  sted- 
faslly  acknowledge  him  before  men,  in  all  thy 
ways,  and  under  all  circumstances  which  he 
may  allot  or  permit — laying  aside  every 
weight,  look  to  ihy  dear  Redeemer  as  thy  only 
Pattern  and  Teacher  ;  follow  him  closely  and 
not  afar  off,  and  thou  wilt  find  that  faithful  is 
he  that  calleth,  and  that  loving,  he  loveth  to 
the  end  —  his  everlasting  arm  of  power  will  be 
thy  support,  and  Ihe  consolations  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  thy  comfort,  under  all  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  this  life,  as  well  as  in  every 
depth  of  spiritual  exercise  needful  to  thy  pass- 
ing from  death  unto  life — Ihe  clothing  of  his 
armour  of  light  will  strengthen  thee  to  repel 
the  fiery  darts  levelled  by  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness, with  whom  thou  must  contend  in  so 
fighting  the  good  fight  of  fliith  as  finally  to 
'lay  hold  of  eternal  life  ;' and  thus  enabling 
thee  to  overcome  the  combined  force  of  all  thy 
soul's  enemies,  making  thee  more  than  con- 
queror through  his  redeeming  love,  thy  course 
will  end  with  joy  and  triumph,  and  this  song 


to  his  praise  and  the  encouragement  ofolhers, 
will  be  heard  wiihin  thy  borders,  '  O  death  I 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave  I  where  is  ihy 
victory  ?' 

"  Beloved  friend,  farewell !  May  the  God  of 
Jacob  be  thy  portion  I  May  he  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee!  until  he  hath  done  all 
that  to  thee  and  for  thee,  which  the  first  gentle 
whispers  of  his  Spirit  spake  to  thee  of,  and 
thou  didst  then  so  earnestly  desire." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Tliomas  Scatfergoot!  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  269.) 

In  the  year  1793,  William  Lewis  of  Bristol, 
England,  a  serious  seeker  after  righteousness, 
who  had  been  led  by  the  dispensations  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  to  feel  and  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  many  of  the  principles  and  teslimo- 
nies  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was  brought 
under  close  exercise  in  reference  to  the  adop- 
tion of  plainness  in  his  attire,  manners  and 
language.  Like  many  other  individuals  who 
dislike  to  bear  the  cross  which  a  non-con- 
formity wilh  the  customs  of  the  world  imposes, 
he  found  arguments  against  obedience.  He 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  led  to  feel  the  importance  of 
faithfulness  in  the  maintenance  of  these  testi- 
monies. As  respects  using  the  plain  language 
fie  says,  "  The  very  idea  of  a  change  in  this 
particular,  caused  such  a  shrinkins,  and  al- 
most dread  of  mind,  as  induced  an  attempt  to 
sift  and  prove  groundless  their  arguments  in 
proof  of  its  being  a  genuine  Christian  leslimo- 
ny  against  that  corruption  in  speech,  which, 
as  to  the  letter,  1  could  not  deny  to  be  very 
evident,  in  that  commonly  adopted.  .  .  . 
The  first  passage  that  met,  and  arrested  my 
attention,  was  the  apostolic  injunction  to  be  in 
the  use  of 'sound  speech  that  cannot  be  con- 
demned.' This  pressed  and  pinched  in  some 
degree  at  first,  but  I  got  from  under  its  weight, 
by  reasoning  after  this  manner.  Sound  !  that 
is  surely  so,  which,  proceeding  from  a  heart 
without  rottenness  and  divested  of  all  deceit, 
seeks  not  to  leave  a  false  impression  on  the 
minds  of  hearers.  But  '  hold  fast  the  form  of 
sound  words,'  came  from  the  same  authority, 
and  appearing  to  inculcate,  that  substantial  rec- 
lilude  of  heart,  wilh  every  other  effect  of  the 
Light  of  Christ  therein,  should  shine  forth  in 
its  nalive  garb  before  others,  and  that  in  the 
real  possession  of  Truth  inwardly,  every  ap- 
pearance of  evil  must  be  abstained  from  out- 
wardhi.  This  for  a  lime,  lay  with  more 
weight  than  the  former;  but  at  length,  appear- 
ed to  contain,  in  substance,  nothing  that  added 
to  its  force.  1  came  at  last  to  the  Lord's  rnes- 
sage  unto  his  people  through  the  prophet  i\In- 
lachi,  charging  them  with  such  withholding, 
as  was  oven  robliery  in  his  sight,  and  which 
was  committed  by  keeping  back  '  liihes  and 
offerings.'  Reflecting  upon  this  charge,  and 
remciTibering  that  in  those  ofierings,  mint,  an- 
nise,  &c.  were  included,  things  as  insignificant 
in  themselves,  when  compared  wilh  Ihc  weigh- 
ty matters  of  the  law,  as  a  form  of  soimd 
words  could  be  to  substantial  truth  in  the  in- 
ward parts,  and  yet  liiat  Divine  wisdom  made 
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them  of  such  importance  as  to  condemn  those 
■who  refused  compliance  with  what  was  enjoin- 
ed respecting  them,  in  the  awful  manner  no- 
ticed, I  begiin  to  fear, — I  say,  to  fear, — that 
Friends  were  right  ;  and  that  it  was  my  duty, 
as  an  individual,  to  join  them  in  testimon)' 
against  the  corruptions  crept  into  modern  lan- 
guage, and  to  go  back  to  the  primitive  simpli- 
city and  plainness  of  speech.  A  sore  exercise 
of  mind  now  took  place,  and  whilst  under  it 
falling  in  company  with  a  ministering  Friend 
from  America,  a  communication  from  his  lips 
was  a  seal  thereto." 

This  minister  was  Samuel  Emlen  ;  and  of 
those  assembled  on  the  occasion  VA'illiam 
Lewis  refers  to,  some  had  departed  from  and 
given  up  the  testimonies  of  Friends.  Samuel 
spoke  to  this  import,  "  Robbery,  robbery  !  it 
is  a  crime  of  no  small  magnitude  with  respect 
to  things  pertaining  to  men  ;  how  great  then 
is  its  turpitude,  when  the  rights  of  the  Most 
High  are  invaded,  and  the  creature  holds  back 
•what  is  due  to  the  Creator  !  Some  of  old  were 
charged  with  this  atrocity  ;  they  had  the  im- 
pudence to  query,  wherein?  but  an  answer 
was  ready,  in  tithes  and  offerings."  Samuel 
enlarged  on  the  subject,  and  addressed  a  dis- 
owned person  present.  At  the  close  of  his 
testimony  he  inquired  who  William  Lewis 
was.  On  being  informed,  he  addressed  this 
short  sermon  to  him, — "  Well,  William!  bring 
all  the  tithes  into  the  storehouse."  This  com- 
munication, in  connection  with  his  previous 
exercises,  had  a  powerfully  convincing  effect 
on  the  listener's  mind.  He  gave  up  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  Truth,  and  meekly  bore 
the  cross  his  i\Iasler  laid  upon  him.  After  a 
time  he  was  admitted  into  the  Society  of 
Friends,  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  and 
walking  in  the  Light,  experienced  sweet  fellow- 
ship with  the  brethren,  and  the  favour  of  his 
Divine  Master  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

\Vhere  Friends  are  consistent  in  faithfully 
supporting  all  their  testimonies,  they  are  a 
standing  protest  against  the  maxims,  the  man- 
ners, the  customs  of  the  world.  Such  a  pro- 
test, necessarily  at  times  awakens  inquiry  in 
serious  minds,  and  doubtless  great  good  often 
results  therefrom.  We  have  it  on  record,  that 
a  Presbyterian  incidentally  hearing  the  con- 
versation of  some  children  of  Friends,  was  so 
struck  with  their  use  of  the  plain  language, 
that  his  mind  was  turned  to  its  consideration. 
Satisfied  with  Friends'  testimony  on  this  sub- 
ject, their  other  views  were  examined, — and 
as  a  fellow  believer  with  them,  he  was  after- 
wards admitted  as  a  member. 

Some  individuals  who  wear  a  plain  body 
coat,  are  willing  to  shroud  their  whole  person 
in  cold  weather  or  whilst  travelling,  in  an  out- 
side coat,  cloak,  or  mantle,  so  made  as  effec- 
tually to  prevent  strangers  from  supposing 
them  to  be  Friends.  This  is  one  way  of  evad- 
ing the  cross,  whilst  seeming  at  some  limes  to 
bear  it.  Nicholas  Wain  in  his  pungent  man- 
ner, rebuked  one  of  his  young  Friends,  whom 
he  found  wearing  an  outside  coat,  hung  round 
with  many  capes.  Nicholas  taking  hold  of 
one  of  the  capes  inquired,  "  What  is  this  ?" 
"  Cape  Hatteras"  was  the  reply  of  the  young 
man,  who  wished  to  turn  aside  Nicholas's  re- 
proof with  assumed  pleasantry.     "  And  this  ?" 


continued  Nicholas.  "  That  is  Cape  Henlo- 
pen."  "  This  then  I  suppose,  is  the  Light- 
house,'' said  his  interrogator,  placing  iiis  hand 
on  the  young  man's  head  ! 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  our  gay  members  can- 
not be  brought  to  participate  of  that  kind  of 
feeling  which  troubled  Thomas  Ellwood,  when 
he  heard  a  persecutor  of  Friends  say  of  him, 
because  he  wore  a  high  black  velvet  cap,  "  Let 
him  alone  ;  don't  meddle  with  him  ;  he  is  no 
Quaker,  I'll  warrant  you."  This,  he  says,  was 
worse  to  him  than  if  they  had  beaten  him  as 
they  did  the  Friends.  If  those  who  profess  to 
be  Quakers,  and  yet  do  not  conform  to  the 
testimonies  of  the  Society,  were  blessed  with 
a  sound  discriminating  judgment,  they  would 
not  fail  to  perceive  the  incongruity  of  their 
conduct.  People  who  are  not  members  amongst 
Friends,  have  often  a  keen  appreciation  of 
what  consistency  requires.  Robert  NesbitI, 
in  1791,  whilst  labouring  in  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia,  against  gaiety  in  dress, 
told  an  anecdote  to  this  effect.  During  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  laid  hold  on  by  a 
body  of  soldiers,  who  told  him  that  he  must  go 
with  them  to  the  war;  in  other  words,  join  the 
army.  His  clothes  were  no  index  to  a 
peaceable  profession,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  disturbed.  He  told  the  soldiers  however, 
that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  could  not  fight. 
"  You  a  Quaker  I"  said  they  :  "  You  have  not 
got  the  marks  of  one."  However,  on  his  re- 
peated assurance  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and 
earnest  solicitation  to  bo  released,  they  let  him 
go,  but  not  before  they  had  cut  off  his  hair, 
which  he  wore  tied  behind,  his  cross  pockets, 
and  large  fashionable  buttons.  Thus  in  a 
summary  way,  reducing  him  somewhat  nearer 
to  their  idea  of  tlie  true  standard  of  Quaker 
plainness,  than  he  had  before  exhibited. 

We  will  close  this  number  with  a  portion  of 
a  letter  which  was  written  by  Rebecca  Jones, 
whilst  in  England,  to  her  Friend  H.  D.,  in 
Philadelphia. 

Foston,  near  York,  .Second  mo.  8th,  1786. 

"  Much  esteemed  Friend  : — [  have  abund- 
ant cause  to  be  more  humbly  thankful  to  the 
Father  of  Mercies,  than  any  other  of  thy  cor- 
respondents, not  only  for  innumerable  favours 
heretofore  received,  among  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  degree  of  living  union  and  sensible 
fellowship  with  the  members  of  the  church 
militant,  is  far  from  being  the  least  in  my 
view.  Thy  cordial,  brotherly  salutation,  of 
the  5th  of  Twelfth  month  last,  which  met  nie 
here  under  an  exercise  of  both  faith  and  pa- 
tience, is  an  occasion  of  renewed  gratitude. 
Thy  several  kind  and  brotherly  queries,  were 
replied  to  by  the  silent  tear,  which  again  flows 
on  taking  up  my  pen.  Often  has  this  been 
my  experience,  in  looking  towards  thee  and 
thine,  with  some  other  dear  Friends  in  our 
native  city  of  Philadelphia, — wliere  may  ihe 
presence  of  Him,  who  so  marvellously  sustain- 
ed us  through  a  fight  of  afflictions  that  are 
past,  be  mercifully  witnessed  to  preside  in 
meetings,  families,  and  Ihe  minds  of  individu- 
als. By  His  own  saving  power,  [may  he] 
keep  and  preserve  my  soul  \^ith  yours,  in  a 
state  of  humility,  watchfidness,  and  dedication 
to  the  end  of  the  painful  race.     .     .     [1]  have 


had  the  opportunity  of  frequently  visiting  our 
aged  valued  Friend  Thornas  Ross,  who  is 
drawing  gradually  to  '  the  house  appointed  for 
all  living,'  with  an  unshaken  evidence,  which 
he  often  expresses,  that  '  there  is  a  place  of 
rest  prepared  for  him.'  He  was  much  revived 
by  thy  letter  to  him,  and  often  mentions  great 
nearness  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia.     .     .     . 

"  I  observe  with  concern  that  bodily  weak- 
ness is  thy  attendant  ;  it  has  often  been  so, 
and  it  has  not  checked  thy  best  and  most  wor- 
thy pursuits.  Let  us  then,  dear  Henrv,  take 
courage  in  hope,  '  that  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good,' as  we  retainour  integrity  and 
Ibllow  on  to  know  His  blessed  will  concerning 
us,  whose  will  is  the  sanctification  of  the  obe- 
dient mind.  My  pen  can  do  but  little  towards 
setting  forth  the  excellency  of  his  loving-kind- 
ness, but  my  soul  even  now  worships  with 
prostration,  and  craves  ability  acceptably  to 
adore  his  unspeakable,  unmerited  and  match- 
less mercy  and  goodness  me-ward  ;  [in]  that 
he  should  at  all  condescend  to  look  towards, 
to  notice,  strengthen,  and  engage  one  of  the 
least  in  the  family  to  proclaim  his  goodness, 
and  call  unto  others  to  come  taste  and  see  for 
themselves  that  he  is  good. 

"  I  am  pleased  with  thy  account  of  the 
Friends  from  home;  may  they  be  furnished 
with  Divine  slrenglh  and  wisdom  proportion- 
able to  their  needs.  That  dear  N.  W.  is  so  fa- 
voured is  comfortable.  The  situation  thou 
describes  dear  S.  Emlen  in,  was  much  his 
when  in  Ireland.  We  often  mingled  our  tears. 
1  had  a  hope  he  would  get  safe  home,  but  I 
regretted  his  hasty  escape.     .     .     . 

"  If  no  engagement  at  York  prevents,  [1] 
hope  in  a  week  or  two  to  move  towards  Ches- 
hire ;  where  [I]  may  be  detained  probably  till 
the  next  Yearly  Meeting,  .^fter  which,  whe- 
ther I  may  be  favoured  with  leave  to  return 
home,  or  not,  some  of  our  number  I  expect 
will.  I  remain  a  poor,  weak-sighted  creature, 
and  George  Dillwyn  says,  it  is  best  not  to 
strain  our  sight  in  the  dark.  I  crave  that  I 
may  be  kept  in  that  resignation  in  which  I  left 
my  native  land  ;  with  an  attentive  ear,  that 
when  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  return,  it 
may  with  the  same  certainty  and  confidence 
be  followed,  as  when  the  command  was  heard 
to  go  forth.  The  continued  feeling  of  unpro- 
fitable servant,  so  accompanies  all  my  move- 
ments,  that  1  am  at  times  ready  to  fear  on  my 
own  account.  My  fellow. servants,  I  am  sen- 
sible are  greatly  favoured  in  their  steppings. 
All  of  them  I  believe  are  well,  and  in  accept- 
ance and  love  amongst  Friends.  Thou  may 
tell  dear  Nicholas  Wain  and  Robert  Valentine, 
that  their  labour  will  long  be  remembered  by 
many.     .     .     . 

"  With  the  salutation  of  love  T  can  feelingly 
subscribe  myself  thy  sincere  and  obliged, 
though  poor  friend, 

R.  Jones." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  great  work  and  design  of  the  adver- 
sary is,  in  this  day,  to  break  in  upon  Ihe 
heritage  of  God,  and  hrealc  their  ranks  ;  hut 
in  vain  is  the  snare  laid  for  them,  to  whom 
God  hath  given  siuht. 
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How  True  ([uakers  are  Made. 

We  have  cause  greatly  to  admire  at  the 
marvellous  HeaHngs  of  the  Lord  with  those 
eminently  gil'ted  servants  whom  he  raised  up 
in  ihe  early  days  of  our  religious  Society,  and 
the  extraordinary  effects  which  attended  their 
labours  for  the  promotion  of  the  blessed  cause, 
which  He  called  and  qualified  them  to  espouse. 
Truly  they  were  men  and  women,  who  hav- 
ing submitted  with  childlike  simplicity  and 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  as  made 
known  in  the  secret  of  their  heaits,  were 
through  his  condescending  goodness,  taught 
by  himself,  and  initiated  by  him  into  a  know- 
ledge of  Ihe  mysteries  of  his  religion  and  king- 
dom, which  the  unsanctified  wisdoin  of  man, 
aided  by  all  the  learning  and  art  of  the  schools, 
can  never  arrive  at,  or  partake  of.  They 
spoke  of  what  their  eyes  had  seen  and  their 
hands  had  handled  of  the  good  Word  of  Life; 
and  since  their  day,  thousands  who  have  been 
brought  under  the  government  of  the  same 
humbling,  baptizing  power,  which  changed 
and  instructed  them,  have  thankfully  acknow- 
ledged that  the  accounts  which  they  have  left 
behind  of  the  way  and  work  of  religion,  and 
the  expositions  which  they  have  given  of  the 
doctrines  and  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  inculcate  no  cunningly  devised  tables, 
but  living  and  unchangeable  Truth.  But  while 
conic. iiplaling  the  deep  experience  and  stabili- 
ty to  which  many  of  them  attained,  it  is  well 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  how  it  was  that  they 
were  first  brought  into  the  church  of  Christ, 
and  afterwards  enabled  to  occupy  the  stations 
allotted  to  them  therein;  growing  from  stature 
to  stature,  until  they  became  as  pillars  which 
should  go  no  more  out.  It  was  not  by  tlie 
force  of  education,  or  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  through  the  observance  of  a  correct 
moral  deportment;  or  by  a  mere  conformity 
with  the  habits  and  manners  which  charac- 
terize our  religious  Society.  These  alone  can 
give  no  valid  title  to  the  character  of  a  true 
Quaker,  or  to  being  a  member  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  There  must  be  something  deeper, 
something  which  enters  the  heart  .and  show- 
ing its  natural  corruption,  applies  the  remedy 
there,  and  if  permitted  to  effect  its  blessed  pur- 
pose, makes  a  total  change  and  perfects  a  cure, 
into  the  one  true  sliecplijid  there  ever  has  been, 
and  will  ever  remain  to  be,  but  one  entrance, 
through  Christ  the  door :  and  all  who  pretend 
or  strive  to  enter  in  any  other  way  are  thieves 
and  robbers. 

How  artless  and  instructive  are  the  accounts 
given  by  many  of  our  early  Friends  of  this 
work  of  regeneration  as  it  was  carried  on  in 
their  own  hearts.  How  deep  was  the  convic- 
tion of  their  sinful,  lost  condition,  and  their 
utter  helplessness  as  men  to  redeem  themselves. 
How  ardent  their  longings  after  holiness; — 
how  sharp  the  contest  for  dominion  between 
the  law  of  sin  warring  in  their  members,  and 
the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  .Icsus  ; — 
how  severe  the  baptisms  by  which  the  pollutions 
of  sin  were  washed  away; — how  unreserved 
the  submission  thoy  were  called  upon  to 
make  ; — how  thorough  the  change  which  fol- 
lowed their  childlike  obedience  ; — how  narrow 


the  path  in  which  they  walked,  and  how  con- 
stant the  watch  they  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain. 

John  Richardson  speaking  of  the  deep  exer- 
cises into  which  he  was  phmged  at  a  com))a- 
ratively  early  age,  says  : 

"  After  much  searching  without,  amongst 
those  who  proved  to  me  physicians  of  no  va- 
lue, and  miserable  comforters,  I  betook  myself 
to  a  lonesome  and  retired  life,  breathing  after, 
and  seeking  the  Lord  in  the  fields  and  private 
j  places,  beseeching  him,  that  he  would  bring 
me  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  liis  truth  ;  and 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  now  and  for- 
ever, I  had  not  sought  him  long  with  all  my 
heart,  before  I  met  with  his  inward  appearance 
to  me,  in  and  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  light  and 
grace.  But  when  the  true  Light  did  begin  to 
shine  moreclearly,and  the  living  Witness  arose 
in  my  inward  man,  oh  !  then  my  undone,  be- 
wildered, and  miserable  condition  began  to 
appear,  and   great   and   unutterable  were  my 


my  wild  nature  to  the  people  in  scorn  called  !' 
Quakers,  as  also  to  the  name  itself,  yet  when  ' 
the  afflicting   hand  of  the   Lord  was  upon  me  1 
for  my  disobedience,  and  when,  like  Ephraim  ' 
and  Judah,  1  saw  in  the  light  my  hurt  and  my  i 
wound,  1  bemoaned  mysell',  and  mourned  over  ' 
that  just   principle  of  light   and   grace  in  me, 
which  I  had  pierced  with   my  sins  and  disobe- 
dience.    Although    that   ministration    of  con-   ' 
demnation  was  glorious  in  its  time,  yet  great 
were  my  troubles,   which  humbled  my  mind,   ! 
and  made  me  willing  to  deny  myself  of  every 
thing  which  the  Light   made  known  in  me  to   ] 
be  evil,  1  being  in   great  distress,  and  wanting    I 
peace  and  assurance  of  the  love  of  God  to  my    ] 
soul  ;    the  weight  of  which   so    humbled    my   . 
mind,  that  I  knew  not  of  any  calling,   people, 
practice,   or  principle,   that    was    lawful    and 
right,  which  J  could  not  embrace,  or  fall   in 
with.     This  was   surely  like  the  day  of  Ja- 
cob's troubles,  and  David's  fears.     1  saw  that 
he  filth  of  Sion  was   to  be  purged  away  by 


ifliets   and    distress.     1   thought    no  man's   the  Spirit  of  judgment  and  of  burning;  this 
like   is  the  way 


condition  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
mine.  I  thought  I  was  not  fit  to  die,  neither 
did  I  know  how  to  live.  I  thought  in  the 
evening,  '  Oh  that  it  was  morning  !'  and  in  the 
morning,  '  that  it  was  evening  !'  I  had  many 
solitary  walks  in  the  fields,  and  other  places, 
in  which  I  poured  out  my  complaints  and  cries 
before  the  Lord,  with  fervent  supplications  to 
him,  that  he  would  look  upon  my  affliction 
and  the  strong  temptations  I  was  under,  and 
that  he  would  rebuke  the  adversary  of  my 
soul,  and  deliver  it,  for  I  even  thought  it  was 
in  the  jaws  of  a  devouring  lion,  and  amongst 
the  fiery  spirits,  and,  as  if  were,  under  the 
weight  of  the  mountains.  Read  and  under- 
stand the  afflictions  of  thy  brother,  thou  that 
hast  come  through  great  tribulations,  and  hast 
washed  and  made  thy  garment  while  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
that  baptism  which  doth  save,  and  of  that 
washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  the  Lord  sheds  upon  the 
believers  in  abundance.  This  is  the  blood 
which  sprinklelh  the  heart  from  an  evil  con 
science,  that  the  children  of  men,  thus  chang- 
ed, may  serve  the.  living  and  true  God;  this 
is  the  life  which  converts  the  world,  even  as 
many  as  are  converted  ;  this  is  the  virtue,  life, 
and  blood,  which  maketh  clean  the  saints' 
garments,  and  inwardly  washeth  them  from 
all  filthiness,  both  of  flesh  and  spirit.  I  found 
this  was  and  is  He  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  By 
him  were  all  things  made,  and  he  is  Lord  of 
all ;'  a  man  ought  to  bo  servant  to  hiin,  and  all 
things  in  man  subservient  to  him,  who  com- 
mands and  comprehends  all  things,  in  whom 
all  the  types  and  shadows  end,  or  are  fulfilled. 
Read  thi«,  thou  virgin  daughter,  or  clean 
church  of  Christ,  the  rock  of  thy  strength, 
whose  name  to  thee  is  as  precious  ointment 
poured  forth,  and  because  of  the  savour  there- 
of, the  virgins  love  hicii,  and  are  under  great 
obligations  to  obey  and  follow  the  Lamb  of 
(Jod,  wheresoever  he  leadeth." 

I  now  came  to  witness  that  Scripture  to 
be  fulfilled  which  sailh,  that  '  When  the  Lord's 
judgments  arc  in  the  earth,'  or  earthly  hearts 
of  men,  'the  inhabitants  learn  righteousness:' 
and  notwithstanding  there  was  nn  aversion  in 


3f  the  deliverance  and  recovery  of 
poor  men  out  of  the  fall,  and  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  God's  true 
Israel.  Read  ye  that  can,  and  understand. 
This  was  the  day  of  my  baptism  into  the  love 
of  God,  and  true  faith  in  his  beloved  Son,  as 
also  into  a  feeling  of,  or  sympathy  with  him 
in  his  sufiferings,  which  were  unutterable,  and 
I  found  that  ministration  changed  ;  that  which 
had  been  unto  death,  was  now  unto  life  ;  and 
the  ministration  which  was  of  condemnation 
unto  the  first  birth,  when  that  was  slain,  and 
in  a  good  degree  nailed  or  fastened  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  the  power  of  God,  the  good  prevail, 
ed  over  the  evil,  and  working  out  the  evil  in 
the  mind,  and  also  in  the  members,  made  all 
good  or  holy.  The  Lord's  living  power,  and 
consuming  word,  when  it  works  and  prevails, 
brings  into  subjection,  and  maketh  holy  the 
very  heart  or  ground  in  men. 

"  As  there  had  been  an  aversion  in  mo  to 
the  people  called  in  scorn  Quakers,  and  also 
to  their  strict  living,  and  demeanour,  plainness 
of  habit  and  language,  so  I  learned  none  of 
these  from  them  ;  for  when  the  Lord  changed 
my  heart,  he  also  changed  my  thmighis,  words, 
and  ways,  and  there  became  an  aversion  in 
me  to  vice,  sin,  and  vanity,  as  theie  had  been 
to  the  ways  of  virtue." 

"  Now  1  came  clearly  to  be  convinced  about 
hat-honour,  bowing  the  knee,  and  the  corrupt 
language,  as  well  as  finery  in  habit ;  all  which, 
for  conscience-sake,  and  the  peace  thercol",  I 
came  to  deny,  and  take  up  the  cross  to,  and 
had  great  peace  in  so  doing." 

"  I  came  to  be  weaned  from  all  my  compa- 
nions and  lovers  in  whom  1  had  taken  delight, 
and  all  things  in  this  world  were  little  to  me, 
my  mind  being  much  redeemed  out  of  the 
world,  not  only  the  corrupt  and  evil  part  there- 
of, but  even  from  the  lawful  part ;  so  that  I  be- 
came much  given  up  to  seek  the  Lord,  waiting 
upon  liim  to  feel  his  presence,  and  peace,  and 
to  know  his  will,  and  receive  power  to  do  the 
same. 

"  As  my  mind  came  to  be  thus  brought  into 
a  dependant  and  waiting  frame  upon  the  Lord, 
and  to  be  stayed  in  the  light,  and  experiment- 
ally and  feelingly  to  partake  of  his  love  and 
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gruce,  which  helped  me  against  my  infirmi- 
ties, blessed  be  his  name,  1  (bund  it  sufficient 
for  me,  as  I  kept  to  it,  in  all  trials  and  tempt- 
ations. Then  I  came  to  see,  that  all  outward 
perlbrmances  in  matters  of  religion  did  not 
avail  nor  render  man  acceptable  to  God,  but 
as  the  heart  came  to  be  truly  given  up  to  him, 
that  he  might  not  only  purge  it  from  defile- 
ment, but  keep  it  clean  through  the  indwelling 
of  his  Holy  Spirit." 

With  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  there 
is  neither  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning 
His  ways  are  equal  and  he  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  We  see  that  it  was  by  the  way  of 
jhe  cross,  and  through  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  that  he  purified  and  re- 
deemed those  sons  of  the  morning,  and  enabled 
them  to  shine  as  stars  in  the  firmament  of  his 
power.  If  then  we  would  attain  to  the  same 
blessed  experience  and  stability  at  which  they 
arrived,  we  must  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
mind  the  same  thing.  If  we  would  bo  made 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  like  gifts  as  were  com- 
mitted to  them  ;  if  we  would  see  our  beloved 
Socieiy  restored  to  its  primitive  integrity  and 
zeal,  if,  in  a  word,  its  members  would  be  made 
true  Quakers,  they  must  be  willing  individu- 
ally to  enter  into  the  same  warfare,  to  submit 
to  the  same  baptisms,  and  to  bear  the  same 
daily  cross.  They  must  practically  evince 
that  ihey  are  striving  to  live  in  accordance 
with  the  injunction,  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,  but  bo  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing 
of  your  minds." 

For  "The  Friend." 

THE   EFFICACY   OF   DIVINE  GRACE, 

Exhibited  in  the 

LIFEOFUIEMENTSWILLETS, 

Who  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Cc.ntinued  fnim  page  270.) 

In  the  Fifth  month  she  enumerates  religious 
visits  from  Joshua  Height,  from  Nine  Part- 
ners, with  his  companion  Aaron  Veal ;  Tho- 
mas Carlton,  from  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  ;  Joshua 
Thompson,  Salem;  Matthew  Franklin  ;  Aaron 
Lancaster  and  Daniel  Slanton.  She  adds  :  — 
"  Such  visits  I  prize  more  than  my  temporal 
enjoyments;  yea,  more  than  my  necessary 
food,  for  that  serves  only  to  nourish  my  poor 
afflicted  body,  and  to  keep  it  longer  in  the  war- 
fare. When  I  was  young  I  heard  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  that  a  Christian's  life  was 
a  continual  warfare,  and  now  I  am  old  (near 
60)  I  have  found  it  so  by  long  experience,  es- 
pecially since  I  kept  my  bed,  which  is  more 
than  30  years.  Now  in  my  declining  age  the 
time  has  come  that  I  long  looked  for;  even 
harder  and  harder  for  my  natural  abilities  fail- 
ing. It  seems  as  if  the  enemy  endeavoured  to 
prevail  more  and  more  ;  and  I  seem  at  times 
as  one  alone  in  tlie  wilderness  among  the  bri- 
ars and  thorns  :  and  the  rough  mountains  so 
high,  it  seems  impossible  for  me,  a  poor  worm, 
to  creep  up  or  over  them.  Then  I  have 
thought.  Oh  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
that  I  might  fly  even  to  that  mountain  that  is 
exalted  above  all  mountains  and  hills,  that  I 
might  forever  be  at  rest." 

Daniel  Stanton  relerring  to  (he  above  visit 


in  his  Journal,  says  : — "  On  our  way  to  John 
Willis's  we  called  with  several  Friends  to  see 
Clements  Willets,  who,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, had  been  confined  through  infirmity  of 
body  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  and  could 
not  walk  or  stand  alone,  as  1  apprehend,  most 
of  that  time.  We  were  owned  together  in 
waiting  upon  the  Lord  by  his  living  presence  ; 
and  the  dear  afflicted  Friend  expressed,  that 
she  did  not  know  that  she  ever  had  a  more 
satisfactory  time,  and  I  hope  it  was  a  season 
of  profit  to  several  of  us  then  present." 

Clements  Willets  continues: — 

"  [  have  heard  lately  of  the  decease  of  some 
of  my  good  friends,  which  affected  me  both 
with  joy  and  sorrow.  John  Scarborough  and 
Isaac  Child  of  Pennsylvania;  and  on  this  is- 
land Richard  Hallet;  and  my  dear  aunt  Mar- 
garet Willets,  who  was  I  think  a  mother  in  our 
Israel.  I  lived  with  her  more  than  two  years, 
and  the  meeting  was  kept  at  her  house  ;  and 
she  often  appeared  very  ably  there.  I  thought 
she  was  the  wisest  woman  I  ever  lived  with. 
She  lived  to  be  in  her  88lh  or  t'9th  year,  and 
was  mueh  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  for 
many  years.  The  last  1  shall  mention  was 
Martha  Titus,  whose  virtues  shone  to  the 
last. 

"  I  had  a  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness  this  year 
on  hearing  that  my  dear  sister  Amy  Hughes 
was  taken  with  the  rheumatism,  and  in  a  great 
measure  helpless.  It  seemed  hard  that  so 
many  of  my  father's  family  should  be  so  af- 
flicted with  that  disorder  ;  however,  I  was  not 
without  a  hope  that  our  afflictions  might  be 
sanctified,  and  work  together  for  good,  and 
everlasting  happiness." 

1770,  Fourth  month  1st.  "'Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth 
knowledge.'  We  are  advised  to  pray  always, 
and  keep  up  a  continual  watch,  lest  the  enemy 
surprise  us  ;  and  this  he  has  done  heretofore 
to  my  great  sorrow  and  unfeigned  repentance 
with  many  bitter  tears,  especially  in  the  night 
season,  when  [no  mortal]  was  privy  thereto." 

In  1769  her  residence  was  out  of  the  tho- 
roughfare for  travelling  Friends,  and  she  miss- 
ed some  calls  Irom  them.  She  especially 
notes,  "  I  had  not  the  opportunity  ol  seeing 
our  worthy  Friend  Rachel  Wilson,  from  Eng- 
land, who  accomplished  her  visit  to  Friends  on 
this  continent  sooner  than  common." 

The  4lh  of  Fifth  month,  1770,  she  was  re- 
moved to  the  house  of  Richard  Doty,  who  was 
the  only  child  of  his  parents,  of  whom  she 
says,  he  was  "  I  believe  the  child  of  many 
prayers."  "  Mary  Williams,  Richard's  wile's 
mother  died;  and  a  few  days  after  her  deaih 
I  thought,  in  a  dream,  she  appeared  to  me, 
and  stooped  down  and  kissed  me  ;  and  told 
me  she  came  to  take  her  last  leave  of  us  ;  and 
withal,  how  wonderfully  she  had  been  favour- 
ed since  she  had  been  gone.  She  stayed  so 
long,  that  I  began  to  be  afraid,  and  was  desir- 
ous she  should  go  to  her  place.  While  I  had 
hese  thoughts,  there  came  in  a  gray-headed 
old  man,  which  I  thought  somebody  said  was 
fuhn  Salkeld  ;  and  there  was  another  man  in 
the  room  who  look  him  in  his  arms  ;  and  they 
embraced  each  other  a  little  while  and  then 
parted  ;  and  the  grey-headed  man  went  out, 
and  cousin  Mary  Williams  followed.     When 


1 1  awoke  and  considered  what  I  had  seen,  it 
j  confirmed  my  belief  of  her  happiness,  for  she 
1  was  indeed  a  virtuous  woman.  Samuel  Titus 
was  at  that  time  very  sick,  near  where  I  was, 
and  his  head  looked  much  like  that  njan's  I 
had  seen  in  my  dream,  which  caused  me  to 
think  that  he  would  not  recover,  and  in  about 
30  hours  afterwards  he  died.  He  was  a  man 
that  I  had  a  great  value  for. 

"  I  am  now  come  to  the  61st  year  of  my 
age,  and  have  had  a  long  time  to  prepare  for 
eternity  ;  which  I  hope  in  some  measure  by 
Grace  has  been  improved.  Glory,  honour, 
and  everlasting  praise  be  ascribed  lo  that  holy 
Covenant-keeper  with  whom  I  covenanted  Ion" 
ago  !  But  as  for  me,  a  poor  afflicted  mortal,  I 
have  often  fallen  short  of  perlbrming  my  cove- 
nant ;  but  by  unfeigned  repentance  and  tears 
I  have  found  forgiveness.  Though  I  have 
gone  through  many  trials  and  afflictions,  yet 
I  believe  they  have  all  been  for  my  good,  that 
so  thereby  the  gold  might  be  seven  times  re- 
fined, and  the  sdver  purified." 

This  year  she  notes  having  had  the  compa- 
ny of  Joshua  Height  and  his  son-in-law  Trip 
Mosier;  Aaron  Veal  and  his  daughter  Lucre- 
lia ;  Matthew  Franklin;  and  Robert  Willis, 
who  had  then  a  certificate  for  religious  service 
abroad. 

In  the  Eighth  month  of  this  year  she  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  her  sister  Amy  Hughes, 
residing  in  Philadelphia,  of  which  she  savs  : — 
"  She  gives  me  great  satisfaction  boih  concern- 
ing herself  and  the  rest  of  our  father's  family. 
The  letter  mentioned  that  our  dear  Friend 
Daniel  Stanlon  desired  lo  be  remembered  to 
me.  The  very  next  day  after  I  received  the 
Ifiler,  1  heard  of  his  death,  which  indeed  very 
much  affected  me;  liaving  had  several  oppor- 
tunities wilh  him  very  much  to  my  comfort  ; 
but  especially  the  last  time,  about  10  month.s 
ago.  Which  visit  has  been  very  fresh  in  my 
mind  ever  since.  Oh,  Daniel  i  a  man  greatly 
beloved  ;  I  cannot  forget  thy  balmy  expres- 
sions, which  dropped  as  the  honey 'from  thy 
precious  lips  when  I  saw  thee  last  on  this 
island,  prepared  as  a  cloud  filled  with  heaven- 
ly rain,  in  order  lo  water  the  plants  of  the 
heavenly  Father's  right  hand  planting.  His 
visit  I  thought  had  a  general  influence,  as  if 
he  came  to  take  his  final  leave — and  so  it 
proved  !  I  believe  he  hath  fought  the  good 
fight,  and  that  he  inherits  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness from  his  gracious  Redeemer  and 
Judge." 

She  mentions  a  nephew  and  niece  going 
into  Pennsylvania  this  year,  and  finding  her 
aged  father  then  in  his  89th  year,  at  work. 
"  Their  accounts  concerning  him,"  she  says, 
"  were  in  general  very  satisfactory." 

(To  be  concluded.) 

All  religion  without  righteousness,  is  but  as 
chaff,  which  the  wind  driveth  to  <uid  fro;  and 
n  a  storm,  into  holes  and  corners.  No  one 
can  adorn  the  Truth  further  than  he  walks  in 
he  way  of  righteousness,  the  ancient  path 
vhich  the  true  prophets  and  believers  in  the 
;ospel  day,  trod  towards  their  eternal  rest. 

The  man  who  has  no  doubts  and  fears,  has 
10  fiilh. 
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Unity. — Keep  your  holy  fellowship  and 
unity  in  the  order  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  ;  in 
which  is  your  strength,  prosperity,  growth  and 
increase  of  lile  in  Him,  your  holy  Head,  in 
whom  you  have  life,  peace,  and  rest  forever. 
And  whatsoever  hath  arisen,  or  appeared  to 
break,  or  hinder  our  unity  in  the  Spirit  of  life 
and  Truth,  God  hath  confounded,  and  it  hath 
witliered  as  untimely  figs.  No  weapon  formed 
against  us  here,  hath,  or  shall  ever  prosper  ; 
for  God  will  make  his  spiritual  Jerusalem  the 
praise  of  the  whole  earth.  Blessed  are  they 
who  keep  their  habitation  within  the  walls 
thereof. 


THE  TRZEND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  20,  1848. 


The  following  statements  seem  almost  too 
shocking  for  record  ;  but  what  must  be  the 
horror  of  those  who  have  to  endure  or  to  wit- 
ness them.  Years  hence  it  may  be  well  to 
have  them  to  recur  to  as  remembrances  of  the 
past,  and  a  solemn  warning  upon  the  instabi- 
lity of  outward  sources  of  enjoyment,  which 
should  be  suffered  to  moderate  our  earthly 
pursuits  and  pleasures. 

"  Scariff  and  Toomgrany. — Between  Sca- 
riffand  Toomgrany  there  are  eight  workhouses 
which  might  be  better  designated  slaughter- 
houses. They  are  crammed  to  suffocation — 
four  in  fever  in  one  bed  I  The  healthy  man 
is  compelled  to  sleep  with  the  fever  patient. 
There  is  scarcely  attendance.  The  doctor 
says  he  has  no  medicine.  The  best  of  the 
nurse-tenders  are  only  paid  Is.  per  day,  with- 
out food,  and  how  can  they  be  expected  to  be 
efficient?  In  one  of  these  houses  there  are 
82  in  fever,  64  in  another,  and  in  two  others 
130.  In  one  of  them,  Mr.  Quade,  P.  P.,  l>om 
whom  we  have  learned  these  horrible  facts, 
found  a  putrefying  corpse  lying  unwashed  on 
the  floor,  where  it  had  been  for  several  hours, 
and  in  the  same  room  with  the  patients.  In 
these  slaughter-houses  30  died  in  three  days 
previous  to  Mr.  Quade's  visit  last  week — so 
that  10  per  day  is  the  average  mortality! 
Even  during  the  cholera  the  poor  people  were 
not  treated  so  badly  as  this.  Yet  what  is  the 
fact?  Why  lliut  in  that  union  the  ratepayers 
are  paying  Is.  (id.  in  the  pound. — Limerick 
[Ireland)  Reporter. 

"  Terrible  Deslilnlion.— The  village  of  Im- 
loch,  near  Cleggan,  about  four  miles  north  of 
Clifden,  in  West  Galway,  contains  08  houses, 
only  6  of  which  now  contain  living  inhabi- 
tants !  Within  one  year  63  families  have  dii;d 
off,  save  only  a  lew  strong  enough  to  emigmle. 
They  have  been  found  eating  dogs.  A  fort- 
night since,  a  party  went  to  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  who,  being  absent  in  Dublin,  had 
left  his  will;  and  children  without  men  or  arms 
— there  not  being  a  lock  or  window  shutter  on 
the  unfinished  house — they  drew  a  padlock 
staple  from  a  remote  watch-house,  which  was 
filled  with  turnips  and  seed  potatoes,  Init  in- 
stead of  clearing  it  oul,  only  look  as  much  as 
would  suffice  lor  a  meal  or  two,  and   have  not 


since  repeated  their  visit.  This  was  near 
Cleggan.  Galway  jail  is  fdled  with  persons 
from  the  Clifden  petty  sessions,  who  have  com- 
mitted small  depredations  on  food,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  sent  to  jail.  Some  sixty  of  them 
jiad  no  money  to  employ  attorneys,  and  would 
have  been  little  obliged  to  any  attorney  who 
might  have  volunteered  to  defend  them.  The 
faces  of  the  people  show  the  skull  very  dis- 
tinctly vnder  the  skin — llie  teeth  are  exposed 
in  a  ghastly  manner — the  pale  lips  are  shrunk 
back,  and  are  too  thin  to  cover  the  teeth — the 
skeleton  hands  appear  unusually  large  next  to 
the  withered  arms — the  men  fed  by  their  wives 
look  even  better  than  their  children,  whose 
appearance  is  still  more  appalling.  The  dead 
about  Cleggan  are  still  buried  in  sand  holes, 
and  scarcely  covered.  A  colfin  is  a  superflu- 
ous luxury,  which  has  not  been  thought  of  this 
twelve  month." 

The  American  Tract  Society,  having  its 
head  quarters  in  New  York,  seems  to  be  en- 
ged  with  energy  and  success  in  the  publication 
and  distribution  ot'  useful  books.  During  their 
last  financial  year,  they  have  printed  seven 
and  n  half  millions  of  books  and  tracts,  aver- 
aging more  than  27,6(J0  per  day.  Of  these, 
737,800  were  bound  vohmies.  In  the  same 
period,  they  have  circulated  gratuitously  40,- 
UOl),000  pages. 

We  hope  that  the  valuable  tracts  published 
by  our  own  Association,  may  not  be  permitted 
to  lie  idle  on  the  shelves,  but  that  our  readers 
may  have  their  attention  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  embrace  such  opportunities  as  pre- 
sent for  distributing  them  to  advantage. 
Those  whom  business  or  recreation  draws 
from  home,  would  do  well  to  call  at  the  De- 
pository, No.  84  Arch  street,  and  provide 
themselves  beforehand,  as  in  travelling  way 
frequently  opens  profitably  to  diffuse  them. 
"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the 
evening  withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  know- 
est  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either  this  or 
that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike 
good." 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth-day, 
the  10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of 
Friends,  and  of  those  proiessing  with  them, 
who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  principles  and 
testimonies.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
at  which  tiie  arrangements  Cor  the  resumption 
of  the  schoiil  were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
the  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suitable 
applicants  at  any  time  during  the  present  Sum- 
mer Term — it  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  admission  to  the  commencement 
of  the  term  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  address- 
ed to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  IVest  Ha- 
verford  P.  (J.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  ;  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  39 
High  street,  Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the 
students  will  be 'directed  to  the  post-ollice  above 
moniioned. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 


Haverford  School  Associatio?i. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  called 
by  direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on 
Second-day  afternoon.  Fifth  month  '29th,  1848, 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
•2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  A.  h.  Antram,  per  P.  M.,  S2,  to  No. 
33,  vol.  ■2-2 ;  of  Racl.el  Earl,  per  R.  E.,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  of 
D.  VV.,  per  Asa  Ware,  $2,  vol.  20 ;  per  C.  Bracken, 
agent,  of  John  Wright,  S3.20,  to  No.  52,  vol.  21  ;  of 
Samuel  Sheffield,  S4,  to  No.  39,  vol.  21 ;  of  Paul  C. 
Macomber,  S2,  vol.  21;  of  Samuel  Abtiott,  per  R.  S., 
S2,  for  vol.  21. 

Boarding. 
Two  steady  young  men  can  be  accommo- 
dated with  boarding  in  a  small  family  residing 
in  Noble  street  above  Marshall,  where  no  other 
boarders  will  be  taken.     Inquire  at  this  olfice. 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  Ebenczer  Young,  in  Ven- 
ice, Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  5th  of  Third  mo.,  , 
Marv  Curtis,  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
lor  many  years  a  lively  minister  in  our  Society,  and 
manifested  much  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peculiar  testimonies  and  principles  given  us  to  sup- 
port. In  the  early  part  of  her  life,  she,  vpith  the  rest 
of  her  father's  family,  was  subjected  to  much  suffer- 
ing and  many  privations  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  their  residence  being  for  some  years  betu-een  the 
two  armies.  These  trials  in  early  liie,  appear  to  have 
been  sanctified  to  our  dear  Friend,  and  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  withdrawing  her  affections  from 
things  on  the  earth,  and  directing  tliem  to  things 
above. — For  a  considerable  lime  previous  to  her  re- 
lease she  was  much  confined  to  her  bed,  but  continued 
to  increase  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  durable 
peace.  In  the  night  season  when  no  individual  was 
with  her,  she  would  oiien  break  forth  in  a  sweet  me- 
lody  of  praise  to  her  heavenly  Father,  who,  she  has 
frequently  been  heard  to  say, "  is  a  good  Master  to 
serve."  She  was  a  tender  sympathiser  with  Friends 
during  their  late  trials  and  e.xereises  in  this  place, 
tliough  from  bodily  infirmity,  incapable  of  taking  an 
active  part;  and  e'arnest  in  pressing  the  neeessjly  of 
faithfiilness  upon  them,  of  maintaining  our  ancient 
doctrines,  though  it  led  through  suffering.  She  seem- 
ed filled  with  love  for  her  Friends,  and  frequently 
when  Ihey  called  to  sec  her,  the  heavenly  stream 
would  appear  sweetly  to  overflow  with  appropriate 
counsel  and  exhortation,  often  bringing  them  to  tears. 
She  was  afilietcd  with  a  difficulty  of  breathing  for  a 
short  lime  previous  to  her  decease,  which  tliough  dis. 
tressing  she  bore  with  composure  and  resignation,  and 
afiectionately  shook  hands  with  several  who  called  in 
a  little  before  her  departure. — A  precious  savour  of 
life  seems  to  survive  her  in  the  feelings  of  her  friends. 

,  near  Salem,  N.  J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  4th  inst., 

AIahtiia  Adbott,  in  the  7Uth  year  of  her  age. — Hav- 
ing been  possessed  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  the  ex- 
ample of  her  consistent  life  taught  more  than  many 
precepts.  In  the  school  of  Christ  she  seemed  to  havo 
learned  to  speak  no  ill  of  her  neighbour,  and  in  her 
own  family  was  ever  ready  to  check  any  spirit  of  dc- 
trudion  which  might  arise.  During  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life  she  appeared  as  a  field  ripening  for 
the  liarvesi,  and  fitting  more  and  more  to  be  gathered 
by  the  good  Husbandman  into  the  heavenly  garner. 
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For   "  Thu  Friend." 

The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Conlinued  from  page  274.) 
SAFED. 

Some  four  hours  journey  north-westward  of 
berias  stands  tlie  town  of  Safed,  famous 
nong  the  Jewsasa  seat  of  learning,  and  much 
sorted  to  on  account  of  many  venerated 
mbs  e.xisting  in  its  vicinity.  The  eastern 
ws  of  the  present  day  believe  there  is  great 
erit  in  the  performance  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
raves  of  their  fathers  and  in  the  celebration 
lere  of  certain  rites,  designed  to  honour  the 
;ad,  and  propitiate  their  favourable  tnll'-iences 
pen  the"  living.  There  are  seventy-four  tombs, 
tuated  in  dilferent  parts  of  Palestine,  which, 

stated,  are  held  to  be  sacred  and,  on 
lat  account,   frequented   by  pilgrims.     They 

a  curious  medley-  There  is  tlie  tomb  of 
luldah,  the  prophetess,  and  our  lord  Obadiah  ; 
ur  mother  Rachel,  and  Abner  the  son  of  Ner  ; 
le  everlasting  patriarchs,  and  Joshua  the  son 
f  Nun  ;  Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  and  The 
es  and  Holes  ;  besides  Kabbi  Shamai  and 
wife,  Rabbi  Hua  and  his  sons,  and  Rabbi 
^kiba  and  his  twenty-four  thousand  disci- 
les. 

"  We  received  a  very  cordial  welcome  from 
he  Jews  on  our  arrival,  and  we  found  dinner 
eady  for  us  at  the  house  of  Rabbi  Samuel. 

"  After  dinner,  the  body  of  the  Sephardim 
lews  waited  upon  us  ;  and  after  they  had  pe- 
used  our  letter  of  introduction  from  Bombay, 
hey  held  with  us  a  long  and  interesting  con 
/ersation.  They  spoke  in  very  alFecting  terms 
)f  the  great  earthquake  of  1837,  by  which 
iwful  occurrence,  they  said,  two  thousand  of 
he  Jewish,  and  three  hundred  of  the  Muham- 
■nedan  inhabitants  of  this  town,  besides  several 
Christians,  were  summoned  into  eternity. 

The  Ashkenazim  Jews  waited  upon  us  the 
next  morning.  The  information  which  I  re- 
ceived from  both  parties,  I  combine  together. 

The  Sephardim  Jews  at  Safed  amount  at 
present  to  650  souls.  Most  of  them  are  sub- 
jects of  the  Sultan.     Forty-two  of  ihem  pay 


the  capitation  tax.  Those  of  them  who  are 
not  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  have  European 
passports,  do  not  pay  this  impost.  Thirty  of 
their  number,  on  account  of  their  learning,  in- 
fluence, and  devotion,  are  esteemed  Rabbis. 
The  aihers  arc  disciples. 

"  The  Ashkenazim  of  Safed  amount  to  370 
souls,  cff  whom  twenty-five  are  Rabbis.  They 
are  principally  natives  of  Poland  and  the  coun- 
tries north  of'the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  They 
are  all  Khasidim  and  have  three  synagogues. 
"The  Jews  of  Safed  unite  in  thinking  that 
the  town  has  existed  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Many  Jews,  they  sairl,  fled  to  it, 
and  were  permitted  to  dwell  in  it  in  safety.  It 
is  esteemed  holy,  they  added,  on  this  account, 
and  because  it  adjoins  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  Messiah  will  appear 
and  reign  forty  years  before  he  goes  up  to 
Jerusale'm.  Safed  is  intimately  connected 
with  .Meirun,  about  two  hours  distant  to  the 
west."  Both  are  noted  for  their  tombs.  "No 
light,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  yet  been 
thrown  on  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  school  at 
Safed.  I  am  inclmed  to  think,  that  the  prin- 
cipal settlement  of  the  Jews  here  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  flow  of  the  Spanish  Jews 
to  the  east,  after  their  expulsion  from  the  Pe- 
ninsula, in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella. 

"  We  went,  agreeably  to  an  appointment  we 
had  made,  to  visit  the  synagogues,  and  the 
residence,  contiguous  to  them,  of  the  Chief 
Rabbi  of  the  Sephardim.  We  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception  from  the  Jews  at  these  places. 
The  chief  Rabbi,  rather  an  aged  and  infirm 
person,  appeared  to  be  a  devoted  Jew,  and  far 
removed  in  his  views  and  feelings  from  Euro- 
pean influences.  His  establishment  was  re- 
markably neat  and  clean.  After  entertaining 
us  in  the  usual  eastern  fashion  as  his  guests, 
he  took  us  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  from  which 
we  had  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ;"  of  the  topography  of  which,  however, 
he  showed  himself  quite  ignorant.  He  gave 
well  known  scripture  names  to  certain  places, 
but  when  doubts  of  his  accuracy  were  sug- 
gested by  the  want  of  accordance  with  the 
Bible  account  of  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try, he  answered,  with  great  simplicity,  "  '  You 
need  feel  no  difficulty  on  that  score;  the  face 
of  the  country  has  been  entirely  changed  by 
earthquakes  and  floods  since  the  days  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.'  He  talked  of  London  as  a 
covntry.  The  name  of  Scotland  he  had  not 
previously  heard.  He  told  us  that  one  of  the 
synagogues  which  we  had  seen,  had  been  re- 
built'at^lhe  expense  of  a  Jew  in  India,  and  he 
asked  us  to  recommend  the  Jews  elsewhere  to 
imitate  this  liberality." 

Certain  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  at 
the  sepulchres  of   Meiriin.     '•  On    our   way 


thither,  we  met  great  numbers  returning 
to  their  homes,  who  told  us  that  the  festi- 
vities had  been  concluded  on  the  preceding 
day.  Among  these  persons,  was  the  [geo- 
graphical]. Rabbi.  Though  he  was  labouring 
under  indisposition,  he  kindly  oflered  to  go 
with  us  to  Meirun,  to  explain  the  antiquities 
of  the  place,  and  we  gave  our  consent. 

There  is  a  considerable  Enclosure  for 
tombs  and  apartments  at  the  chief  place  of 
pilgrimage,  the  key  of  which  the  Rabb^  had 
n  his  possession.  He  opened  it  and  showed 
IS  a  small  oratory  used  during  the  days  of  the 
festival.  At  one  end  of  the  room  is  the  tomb 
of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Yochai,  the  reputed  au- 
hor  of  the  Zohiir,  and  at  the  other  of  his  son 
Rabbi  Eliezer.  At  the  left  hand  as  we  enter 
the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Aba  Saba.  There  are 
three  pillars  upon  it  for  the  burning  of  oil." 
Many  other  tombs  were  there,  but  none  of 
special  interest  to  the  general  reader. 

The  chief  Rabbi  returned  with  us  to  Safed. 
We  respected  his  age,  kindness,  and  sincerity, 
but  we  could  scarcely  maintain  our  gravity  as 
he  jogged  along  with  us,  riding  upon  an  ass, 
with  his  bed  and  bed-clothes  as  a  saddle,  and 
with  pots,  pans,  and  pitchers,  protruding  from 
two  immense  bags  on  each  side  of  him.  He 
took  us  to  his  house,  where  he  treated  us  most 
hospitably.  His  cslablishment  is  remarkably 
clean  and  neat.  Though  an  old  man  himself, 
he  has  a  young  and  active  wife,  who  manages 
his  household  affairs.  We  presented  him  with 
copy  of  the  address  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland  to  the  Jews,  and 
recommended  it  to  his  particular  attention. 
He  introduced  us  to  a  Jew  from  Beirut,  who 
had  come  up  to  Safed  in  search  of  a  wife  for 
his  nephew.  This  considerate  agent  told  us 
that  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  procuring  the 
nepdful  for  his  friend,  as  '.200  ghazis  were  de- 
manded for  a  daughter ;  but  he  hoped  to  get 
one  at  Tiberias  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

"  From  the  Rabbi's  house  we  went  to  one  of 
the  synagogues  of  the  Khasidim,  where  we 
found  about  forty  individuals  assembled  for 
worship.  Their  proceedings  were  most  affect- 
ing, and  exactly  like  those  which  1  have  al- 
ready  described  as  seen  at  Tiberias.  On  dis- 
missing, they  walked  extremely  slowly  to  their 
homesr according  to  the  rule  approved  by  the 
Talmud.  We  made  a  distribution  among 
them  of  several  little  publications,  calculated 
to  excite  among  them  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
to  direct  their  mind  to  Him  of  whom  Moses 
and  the  prophets  wrote. 

"  Our  host,  Sliem  Thov,  on  our  return  to 
his  house,  gave  us  most  affecting  accounts  of 
the  absolutelv  heathen  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  Jews  at  the  festival  at  the  tombs  which  had 
just  closed,  without  at  all  seeing  their  import. 
He  told  us  that  the  most  valuable  clothes  are 
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burned  in  the  oil  basins  to  tlie  manes  of  the  |  master,  if  engaged  as  such,  and  to  instruct  the 

iiool  independently  of  the  Talmud,"  or  Tra- 
ditions. 

rhey  represented  the  exactions  of  the 
Turkish  government  upon  them  to  be  very 
great. 

(TobeconliuuedO 


rabbis,  in  fulfilment  of  vows  made,  I 
and  in  anticipation  of  favours  desired.  From 
all  that  1  have  seen  or  read  of  traditional  Rab- 
binism,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it 
is  as  great  a  corruption  of  real  Judaism  as  Pa- 
ganism is  of  the  patriarchal  faith,  and  Popery 
of  Christianity." 

Shem  Thov  "  gave  us  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  the  Jews  of  Hasbeiya,  near  the  farthest 
source  of  the  Jordan,  whose  locality  we  intend- 
ed to  visit,  and  whose  circumstances  we  pro- 
posed to  inquire  into,  in  continuation  of  our 
researches  in  the  land  of  Israel." 

A  few  days  after,  the  visit  was  accomplish- 
ed. A  messenger  went  before,  and  "  We 
found  lodgings  provided  for  us  by  Mordecai, 
at  the  house  of  the  Jew  Moshe  ben  Joseph 
Valledo,  or  rather  in  a  temporary  tabernacle 
within  its  court.  We  were  not  permitted  to 
sleep  or  eat  in  the  interior,  lest  leaven,  in  some 
form  or  other,  should  be  introduced  by  us,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  celebration  of  the  Passover, 
in  whose  services  the  family  were  to  be  en- 
gaged. Every  desirable  attention,  however, 
was  shown  to  us  by  the  simple-minded  people, 
to  whom  we  were  indebted  for  our  shelter ; 
and  we  gave  them,  of  course,  no  disturbance 
in  their  religious  occupations.  Little  solemni- 
ty was  observed  by  them  either  in  their  read- 
ings or  their  ceremonies  connected  with  the 
wine-cup,  bitter  herbs,  the  cakes,  and  the  meat 
set  before  them.  The  readings,  which  refer 
in  a  suitable  manner  to  the  wonders  and  judg- 
ments of  God  manifested  in  connexion  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  house 
of  bondage,  and  his  subsequent  providential 
dealings  with  his  ancient  peuple,  include  seve- 
ral Rabbinical  legends  and  expositions,  which, 
to  say  iho  least,  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Bible.  To  the  Christian  it  is  very  affecting  to 
hear  the  Jews,  even  in  their  own  land,  cer- 
tainly more  in  desire  than  in  hope,  saying, 
'This  year  [we  celebrate  the  Passover]  here, 
next  year  in  the  land  of  Israel.  This  year 
we  are  servants  her«  ;  but  next  year  we  are 
the  children  of  freedom  in  the  land  of  Israel.' 
"  The  Jews  of  Hasbeiya — forming  a  small 
colony  of  which  we  heard  for  the  first  lime  al 
Jerusalem, — met  with  us  in  the  morning. 
They  are  all  Sephardim.  They  told  us  that 
altogether  they  have  about  twenty  houses. 
with  a  po|)ulation  of  100  souls.  They  are  all 
natives  of  the  place,  except  one  individual,  who 
is  from  Acre.  Their  fathers  settled  in  the 
Wadi-et-Teim,  they  said,  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  coming  mostly  from  Austria.  Two 
or  three  of  them  are  stationary  merchants; 
and  most  of  the  others  travelling  dealers. 
They  lend  money  on  the  security  ol" trees  and 
fields,  taking  charge  of  the  pi'oduce,  but  allow- 
ing the  owners  to  net  as  the  cultivators.  Tlicy 
have  a  small  synagogue,  but  no  reading-rooin, 
and  little  inclinati(ui  lor  study.  A  few  of 
them  understand  Hebrew,  and  eight  or  ten  of 
them  read  and  write  Arabic.  They  were 
much  in  need  of  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures. We  regretted,  that  we  were  not  able, 
at  this  time,  to  supply  their  wants.  The  Ha- 
kim, Abraham  ben  David,  who  is  their  gov- 
ernor, butcher,  teacher,  and  reader,  told  us 
that  he  is  willing  to  act  ns  a  regular  school- 


The  Expected  Comet. 

Considerable  interest  and  attention  having 
been  excited  by  the  announcement  that  a  par- 
ticular comet  is  expected  to  visit  us  during  the 
present  year,  the  following  essay  has  been 
prepared  in  order  to  explain  and  illustrate,  in 
a  manner  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  the 
principles  upon  which  this  expectation  is  found- 
ed. The  introductory  sketch  of  the  supersti- 
tious notions  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  extrava- 
gant fancies  of  the  learned,  respecting  the 
nature  and  uses  of  these  mysterious  orbs,  and 
he  remarks  on  their  supposed  effect  upon  the 
weather,  although  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
subject,  are  perhaps  sufficiently  connected  with 
it  to  warrant  their  introduction. 

By  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  in  all 
ages,  and  in  former  years  by  men  of  rank  and 
earning  also,  the  appearance  of  a  comet  has 
been  regarded  with  serious  apprehensions,  as 
being  the  infallible  harbinger  of  political  and 
physical  convulsions.  Indeed,  the  whole  sub- 
ject has  until  recently,  been  involved  in  such 
utter  obscurity,  and  we  are  still  so  ignorant, 
of  the  nature  and  uses  of  these  singular  visit- 
ants, that  speculations  unnumbered  have  been 
advanced  respecting  their  composition  and  ob- 
ject, and  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon 
the  state  of  things  on  our  planet.  An  enume- 
ration of  some  of  these  speculations  will  serve 
to  amuse  the  reader,  and,  as  illustrating  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  will  perhaps 
prove  not  entirely  devoid  of  instruction. 

By  the  ancients,  comets  were  considered  as 
the  forerunners  of  wars,  famines,  ]iestilences, 
the deathof  princes,  and  othercalamities;  and  to 
their  mysterious  influence,  modern  writers  even 
as  late  asourown  limes,  have  attributed  storms, 
logs,  great  rains,  and  protracted  droughts, 
besides  various  changes  in  the  condition  of  our 
globe.  Some  of  the  anciimts  supposed  them 
to  be  meteors  generated  and  remaining  in  our 
own  atmosphere ;  and  one  of  their  number, 
Democrilus,  imagined  them  to  be  the  souls  of 
famous  heroes.  Kepler,  one  of  the  most  fa- 
mous astronomers  of  modern  times,  and  a  man 
of  unquestionable  genius,  indulged  in  the  ex- 
travagant and  ridiculous  conception  that  the 
planets  were  huge  animals  swimming  round 
the  sun  by  means  of  certain  fins  which  acted 
upon  the  eiherial  fluid,  and  that  the  comets 
were  monstrous  animals  of  another  species 
generated  in  the  celestial  spaces. 

A  learned  Frenchman  of  the  16ih  century, 
refining  a  little  upcMi  the  idea  of  Democrilus, 
imagined  them  to  be  the  spirits  of  the  just, 
wending  their  way  heavenward,  like  shining 
stars!  In  the  same  category  may  be  enume- 
rated the  theories  of  recent  philosophers,  about 
comets  creating  satellites,  breaking  up  large 
planets  into  smaller  ones,  changing  the  cli- 
mates of  countries,  depressing  the  soil  of  cer- 


tain parts  of  our  globe  below  the  level  of  thf 
ocean,  reinforcing  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  producing  epidemic  diseases,  &c.,  &c. 

The  learned  but  whimsical  Whiston,  the 
translator  of  Josephus,  and  the  successor  ol 
Newton  in  the  mathematical  chair  at  Cam- 
bridge, published  in  1696  his  celebrated  ''New 
Theory  of  the  Etirth,'' in  which  he  undertakes 
to  show,  that  our  planet  was  originally  a 
comet  ;  and  proceeds  to  explain  by  what  series 
of  transformations  the  nucleus  of  said  comet 
became  converted  into  the  globe  which  we  in- 
habit. He  also  enters  into  much  reasoning 
and  some  calculation  in  order  to  make  it  clear, 
how  that  the  deluge  was  caused  by  the  near 
approach  of  a  great  comet,  that  the  attraction 
of  its  nucleus  drew  the  waters  of  the  sea  above 
their  usual  height,  and  that  the  forty  days' 
rain  was  caused  by  the  tail  of  the  comet,  or 
part  of  it,  being  cut  olT  by  the  mountains  of- 
Ararat,  and  falling  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
earth  !  The  comet  which  did  all  this  was, 
according  to  his  calculations,  the  same  as  the 
gieat  comet  of  1680  which  spread  such  terror 
among  the  superstitious,  the  same  loo  as  that 
which  appeared  43  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  just  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  CtE- 
sar,  and  which  some  of  the  Romans  believed 
at  the  time  to  be  none  other  than  the  ghost  ofi 
CcBsar  armed  with  fire  and  vengeance.  It  has 
been  well  remarked  with  respect  to  Whiston's 
management  of  the  comet  Itir  the  production 
of  the  deluge,  that  he  covered  the  whole  earth 
with  water  without  providing  any  means  of 
drawing  it  offagain.  Such  was  the  wild  phan- 
tasy of  a  great  man.  His  book  passed  through 
six  editions,  though  it  is  probable  that  his  theo- 1 
ry  never  had  many  supporters.  His  cotenipo-  ■ 
rary,  however,  the  celebrated  astronomer  i 
Halley,  advanced  notions  snmewhat  similar.: 
These  dreaming  astronomers  lived  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  and  their  extravagant  theories  j 
are  now  mere  matters  of  cm'iosity.  But  the  i 
race  of  visionary  philosophers  is  not  yet  ex- j 
tinct.  At  a  date  no  longer  removed  from  tliisi 
day  of  enlightenment  than  the  year  1829,11 
work  issued  from  the  En'^lish  press,  on  the 
"  Atmospherical  causes  of  epidemic  diseases,", 
in  which  the  author.  Dr.  T.  Forster,  one  whose 
name  is  not  unknown  among  naturalists, 
has  discussed  in  detail  the  effect  of  comets  in 
producing  disease,  changes  of  the  weather, 
&.C.,  &c.  According  to  him,  "It  is  certain 
that,  since  the  Christian  era,  ihe  most  un- 
healthy periods  are  precisely  those  during 
which  some  great  comet  has  been  seen  ;  than 
the  appearance  of  those  stars  has  been  accom-- 
panicd  by  earthquakes,  eruptions  of  volcanoes, 
and  atmospheric  commotions,  whilst  no  comet 
has  been  seen  during  seasons  of  healthiness." 
To  support  this  assertion  his  research  and  eru- 
dition have  furnished  us  with  a  long  catalogue 
of  comets,  with  the  various  calamities  that  ac- 
companied or  followed  their  appearance.  From 
this  formidable  array  of  facts,  it  does  indeed 
appear,  that  during  those  seasons,  at  least, 
when  these  mysterious  wanderers  have  been 
observed,  this  lower  world  of  ours  has  not 
been  free  from  calamitous  visitations  I  Per- 
haps, however,  if  the  learned  Doctor  had  pur- 
sued his  researches  further,  he  would  have 
found  it  no  more  difficult  to  allis  a  catalogue 
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if  human  woes  opposite  to  the  intermediate  1 
ears,  in  which  there  were  seen  none  of  these  1 
lapoury  stars  "  shaldng  their  horrid  hair." 
Vccording  to  the  investigations  of  the  said  Dr, 
''orster,  it  seems  that  comets  sometimes  pro- 
uce  hot  seasons,  sometimes  cold  ;  that  some 
lave  brought  large  hail  or  abundant  snows, 
■thers  great  rains,  and  others  again  protracted 
roughts  ;  besides  visitations  of  flies  and  io- 
usts,  the  plague,  dysentery,  &c.,  &c.  He 
ppears  to  have  discovered  loo  that  their  elTect 
a  producing  epidemic  disorders  is  not  confin- 
d  to  the  human  family  ;  for  instance,  he  in- 
arms us,  that  during  the  visit  of  the  comet  of 
66-!,  all  the  cats  in  Westphalia  icere  ill ! 
?his  is  the  comet  which  many  astronomers 
uppose  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  stretched 
Is  huge  tail  across  the  heavens  in  1843. 
)oubtless  if  Dr.  Forster  could  find  that  during 
he  spring  of  that  year  the  VVestphalian  cats, 
r  the  feline  family  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
i^ere  affected  with  some  unusual  distemper,  it 
rould  be  to  his  mind  a  striking  confirmation 
f  the  identity  of  the  two  comets,  as  well  as  of 
he  correctness  of  his  theory. 

To  olTer  any  sober  reasoning  to  controvert 
he  untenable  notion  that  the  weather  can  be 
ffected  by  the  approach  of  a  comet,  would 
erhaps  seem  out  of  place  in  the  columns  of 
The  Friend,"  were  it  not  that  in  No.  23  of 
he  present  volume  there  appeared  a  most  sin- 
ular  paragraph,  taken  from  some  other  pa- 
er,  on  the  effect  of  the  expected  comet  on  the 
weather.  The  insertion  of  this  paragraph, 
which  I  presume  must  have  slipped  in  by  ac- 
ident  or  mistake,)  must  be  my  excuse  for 
ntering  a  little  into  the  discussion  of  this  spe- 
ulative  subject.  The  idea  tliat  the  weather 
i  affected  by  cometary  influence  is,  I  believe, 
ntirely  unsupported  by  observed  facts  ;  but 
ven  if  there  could  be  adduced  a  long  array 
f  facts  pointing  to  such  a  conclusion,  they 
k'ould  have  to  be  of  a  very  unquestionable  kind 
ideed,  Io  convince  one  of  the  reality  of  such 
n  influence.  For  it  is  altogether  inconceiv- 
ble,  (it  would  perhaps  be  presuming  too  much 
0  say,  that  it  is  entirely  impossible,)  that  bo- 
lies  so  exceedingly  light  as  the  comets  appear 
rem  observation  to  be,  and  at  distances  so 
'ast,  should  be  capable  of  aflecling,  by  their 
.ttraction,  or  in  any  other  imaginable  way, 
he  state  of  things  upon  our  distant  planet. 

That  comets  are  of  a  very  light  and  sublile 
lature  appears  pretty  evident  from  the  fact 
hat  stars  of  very  small  size  have  been  seen 
hrough  their  heads,  sometimes  through  the 
ery  centre;  so  that  it  aj^ears  that  the  nu- 
;leuses  of  some  comets  at  least,  do  not  consist 
)f  solid  but  of  gaseous  matter,  or  of  something 
lerhaps  still  less  ponderable.  Again,  though 
istronomers  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
[uantity  of  matter,  or  in  other  words  the 
ceight,  of  the  sun  and  planets,  yet  whenever 
hey  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  comet  into 
heir  world-weighing  scales,  the  filmy  mass 
las  proved  so  light,  literally  so  imponderable, 
is  not  to  turn  the  beam  in  the  least  percepti- 
)le  degree.  Thus  the  comet  of  1770,  twice 
)asscd  so  near  to  Jupiter,  that  it  was  drawn 
5y  his  attraclion  entirely  out  of  its  previous 
;ourse  ;  so  that  it  presented  the  singular  ano- 
naly  of  an  orb  moving  in  the  course  of  twelve 


years  in  three  very  different  orbits,  the  first 
having  a  period  of  50  years  or  more,  the  sec- 
ond of  about  5^  years,  and  the  third  of  some 
20  years  or  upwards  ; — and  yet,  although  at 
one  of  these  times  the  comet  was  probably 
within  a  million  of  miles  of  Jupiter,  the  latter 
was  not  found  to  be  in  the  least  aflected  by  it, 
and  even  his  satellites  suffered  no  perceptible 
change  in  their  motions.  This  same  comet 
while  moving  in  its  smallest  orbit,  came  within 
two  millions  of  miles  of  the  earth,  and  had  it 
been  of  equal  mass  or  weight  with  our  planet, 
it  would  have  added  according  to  Laplace,  2 
hours  and  .53  minutes  to  the  length  of  our 
year :  but  it  has  not  increased  it  as  much  as  a 
second,  and  therefore  its  mass  could  not  have 
exceeded  one  five  thousandth  part  of  that  of 
the  earth,  and  might  have  been  less  than  this 
to  any  extent. 

As  to  the  effect  that  comets  may  have  upon 
the  temperature  of  the  seasons,  an  examina- 
tion of  meteorological  tables  appears  to  furnish 
little  or  no  evidence,  that  the  seasons  when 
these  hairy  stars  have  been  observed,  have  on 
the  whole  been  any  warmer  than  others.  True 
it  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  year  1811, — 
when  a  remarkably  large  and  beautiful  comet 
was  visible, — was  unusually  high  ;  that  the 
harvests,  in  some  places  at  least,  were  very 
abundant  ;  and  that  it  was  thought  that  the 
comet  imparted  excellent  qualities  to  the  wine 
of  that  season.  But  Arago  tells  us  that,  "  dur- 
ing its  greatest  brilliancy,  the  comet  of  1811 
certainly  did  not  impart  to  the  earth  a  light 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  what  it  receives  from  the 
moon  at  full ;"  and  that  when  its  light  and 
heat  were  concentrated  by  the  largest  mirror 
or  burning  glass,  upon  the  blackened  bulb  of 
a  thermometer,  it  produced  no  sensible  effect, 
although  "  by  this  mode  of  experiment,  one 
hundredth  of  a  degree  of  the  ordinary  ther- 
mometer would  have  been  hilly  perceptible."* 
With  regard  then  to  the  weather,  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  will  be  affected,  either  in  tempera- 
ture or  the  amount  of  rain,  by  the  approach  of 
the  expected  comet  of  184y,  is  equally  as  un 
reasonable,  though  perhaps  not  so  ridiculous 
as  the  idea  that  the  comet  of  1668  could  have 
produced  an  epidemic  disorder  among  the  cats 
of  Westphalia. 

*  The  degree  liere  spoken  of  is  about  twice  the  size 
of  a  degree  of  Farenheit's  tliermometer. 
(To  be  cominued.) 


Will  God  know  it  ? — A  mother  once  told 
her  little  son  to  go  to  a  carpenter's  shop  and 
get  some  chips.  But,  said  the  boy,  the  man 
is  not  there.  Never  mind  that  said  the  nio^ 
ther  ;  if  he  was  there  he  would  let  you  have 
them,  and  as  he  is  not  there,  he  will  not  knov 
it.     But,  said  the  little  boy,  God  will  know  it 

Never  forget  that  God  knows  what  you  do, 
wherever  you  are  ! 

Sensibility. — Sensibility  is  far  more  act 
and  acute  in  hot  than  in  cold  climates;  thus 
in  travelling  from  the  torrid  to  the  polar  re^ 
gions,  it  is  found  to  decrease  in  proportion  as 
the  cold  increases.  Natives  of  the  polar  re. 
gions  have  very  little  sensibility  ;  even  deep 
wounds  in   Iheir   flesh   seem  to  produce  very 


ittle  if  any  pain,  while  on  the  contrary  natives 
of  the  torrid  regions  have  sensibility  so  acute 
that  even  the  prick  of  a  thorn  on  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  has  been  known  to  cause  convul- 
sions and  lockjaw. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  New  Planet  Neptune. 

It  must  be  known  to  most  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend,"  that  the  exultation  with  which 
the  discovery  of  this  planet  was  liailed  as  the 
greatest  of  the  triumphs  of  the  exact  sciences, 
was  much  lessened  when  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  real  planet  did  not  at  all  coincide  with 
the  theoretical  one  either  in  its  distance  or  re- 
volution. It  was  even  asserted  that  its  disco- 
very b^  Galle,  when  he  pointed  his  telescope 
to  the  place  indicated  by  Le  Verrier,  was  only 
a  happy  accident;  and  astronomers  saw  that 
new  labours  were  before  them  in  the  task  of 
computing  the  residual  inequalities  of  Ura- 
nus thus  left  unaccounted  for  by  the  perturba- 
tions caused  by  Neptune.  The  inequalities  in 
the  motions  of  the  planets  which  are  due  to 
their  mutual  attractions,  are  of  two  kinds  : 
one,  a  mere  retarding  or  accelerating  of  the 
planet's  motion  in  its  orbit — a  perturbation  de- 
pendant on  the  angular  position  of  the  disturb- 
ing body  and  which  is  much  the  greatest  of 
these  irregularities,  and  runs  its  course  in  a 
comparatively  short  period.  The  other  is  an 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction,  in  all  its 
dimensions,  of  the  ellipsis  in  which  the  planet 
moves,  by  which  it  oscillates  as  it  were  between 
the  two  extremes  that  thus  limit  it— a  pertur- 
bation very  minute  in  quantity,  and  requiring 
a  very  long  period  to  complete  its  course. 

The  observed  irregularities  of  Uranus  were 
of  the  first  class  ;  for  it  has  scarcely  completed 
a  single  revolution  since  its  discovery,  and  the 
computation  of  the  cause  of  these,  resolved  it- 
self mainly  into  the  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
angular  position  of  the  supposed  planet  at  vari- 
ous intervals.  In  assuming  Bode's  law  of  the 
distances  of  the  planets,  both  Le  Verrier  and 
Adams  greatly  simplified  their  labours;  and 
in  order  to  bring  the  place  of  the  theoretical 
planels  to  coincide  with  these  positions,  they 
had  to  assume  that  it  had  been  since  the  dis- 
covery of  Uranus  in  that  part  of  its  orbit 
which  was  nearest  the  sun,  and  that  the  ellipse 
in  which  it  moved,  was  a  very  eccentric  one. 
When  the  first  calculations  from  the  observed 
places  of  Neptune  were  made,  its  orbit  was 
found  to  be  nearly  a  circle;  and  although  its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  was  much  less, 
yet  the  actual  angular  position  as  regards 
Uranus  at  the  times  computed  by  the  theo- 
rists, was  not  very  difft-rent  from  their  esti- 
mates. Still  the  mass  assigned  to  Neptune 
was  so  much  less  than  the  theory  required,  that 
it  was  asserted  that  one  half  the  perturbations 
of  Uranus  remained  unexplained.  Professor 
Pierce  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  whom  among 
others  these  results  are  due,  has  again  gone 
over  his  calculations  with  more  recent  and 
correct  data,  and  it  is  announced  in  the  last 
number  of  Silliman's  Journal,  that  the  new  ele- 
ments thus  obtained,  account  for  all  the  hitherto 
unexplained  irregularities  of  Uranus.  There 
is  therefore  no  doubt,  that  although  the  false 
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assumption  by  Le  Verrier  and  Adams,  of  tlie 
distance  of  the  supposed  planet  being  twice 
that  of  Uranus,  threw  an  apparent  discredit 
upon  their  results  ;  yet  the  very  eccentric  orbit 
which  they  were  obliged  to  assign  it,  compen- 
sated for  this  error,  and  that  the  discovery  of 
Neptune  is  fairly  due  to  their  calculations,  and 
is  in  no  respect  an  accident. 


COMMON  THINGS. 


BY  - 


•  HARKSHAW. 


The  sunshine  is  a  g-loriotis  thing, 

That  comes  alike  to  all, 
JLig-hting  the  peasant's  lowly  cot. 

The  noble's  painted  hall. 

The  moonlight  is  a  gentle  thing, 
It  through  the  window  gleams 

Upon  the  snowy  pillow  where 
The  happy  infant  dreams. 

It  shines  upon  the  fisher's  boat 

Out  on  the  lonely  sea  ; 
Or  where  the  little  lambkins  lie. 

Beneath  the  old  oak  tree. 

The  dew  drops  on  a  summer  morn 

Sparkle  upon  the  grass  ; 
The  village  children  brush  them  oiF 

That  through  the  meadows  pass. 

There  are  no  gems  in  monarchs'  crowns 

More  beautiful  than  they ; 
And  yet  we  scarcely  notice  them. 

But  tread  them  off  in  play. 

Poor  robin  on  the  pear  tree  sings, 

Beside  the  cottage  door  : 
The  heath  flower  tills  the  air  with  sweets 

Upon  the  pathless  moor. 

There  are  as  many  lovely  things, 

As  many  pleasant  tones, 
For  those  who  sit  by  cottage  hearths 

As  those  who  sit  on  thrones. 


Selected  for  "Tlie  Friend.' 
THE  FLOWERS. 
The  flowers  !  the  lovely  flowers  ! 

They  are  springing  forth  again ; 
Are  opening  their  gentle  eyes 

In  forest  and  in  plain ! 
They  cluster  round  the  ancient  stems. 

And  ivied  roots  of  trees, 
Like  children  playing  gracefully 

About  a  father's  knees. 

The  flowers  !  the  lovely  flowers  ! 

Their  pure  and  radiant  eyes 
Greet  us  where'er  we  turn  our  steps. 

Like  angels  from  the  skies ! 
They  say  that  nought  exists  on  earth. 

However  poor  and  small. 
Unseen  by  God  ;  the  meanest  things. 

He  careth  for  them  all  I 

The  flowers  !  the  lovely  flowers ! 

The  fairest  type  are  they 
Of  the  soul  springing  from  its  night 

To  sunshine  and  to-day; 
For  though  they  lie  all  dead  and  cold 

With  winter's  snow  above. 
The  glorious  spring  doth  call  them  forth 

To  happiness  and  love  ! 

Ye  flowers  !  yc  lovely  flowers  ! 

We  greet  ye  well  and  long  '. 
With  light,  and  warmth,  and  sunny  smile, 

And  harmony  and  song! 


All  dull  and  sad  would  be  our  earth, 
Were  your  bright  beauties  not; 

And  thus,  without  Life's  Flowers  of  Love, 
Oh,  what  would  be  our  lot! 


Fur  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

The  memoir  of  this  celebrated  woman,  pre- 
pared by  two  of  her  daughters,  is  a  book  full 
of  materials  for  thought  and  instruction,  and  I 
have  believed  that  "the  columafe-  of  "  The 
Friend"  would  be  well  appropriated  to  some 
of  the  reflections  which  the  perusal  of  the 
work  has  suggested.  There  have  been  few 
biographies  which  contain  a  more  full  and 
failhful  exhibition  of  character.  We  see 
Elizabeth  Fry  before  us,  as  she  was,  in  her 
intercourse  with  her  father's  fltmily  and  her 
children  — in  her  public  career  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  in  the  daily  record  of  her  private  thoughts ; 
and  however  the  filial  solicitude  and  fondness 
of  the  biographers  may  have  heightened  some 
of  the  traits  of  lier  character,  and  thrown  a 
shade  over  others,  there  is  a  transparency  in 
the  colouring  of  the  portrait,  which  allows  us 
to  trace  its  feal  outlines. 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  women  of  her  age,  and  that  her 
name  will  be  permanently  recorded  in  history 
as  a  principal  and  efficient  agent  in  that  great 
system  of  improvement  in  Prison  Discipline, 
and  in  the  treatment  and  instruction  of  the 
English  poor,  which  has  marked  the  present 
times,  must  be  freely  confessed.  Her  position 
in  social  life  as  the  favourite  member  of  a 
large  and  wealthy  family, — sharing  in  all 
those  refinements  of  polished  elegance  which 
distinguish  the  gentry  of  England  above  every 
other  class  of  people  at  home  or  abroad, — the 
great  personal  reputation  and  the  warm  at- 
tachment to  each  other  of  the  members  of  that 
family,  made  her  life  one  almost  unvaried 
course  of  worldly  sunshine  and  happiness. 

She  added  likewise  to  talents  of  no  com- 
mon order  all  the  warm  affections,  the  quick 
susceptibility,  the  desire  to  please,  the  gentle- 
ness, vivacity  and  pliability  which  constitute 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  female 
character,  and  which  made  her  a  thorough 
woman.  She  was  moreover  early  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  the  impres- 
sions thus  received  changed  the  whole  course 
of  her  life. 

We  ought  not  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  her 
attachment  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  there 
can 'be  no  doubt  that  the  influences  by  which 
she  was  all  her  life  long  surrounded,  had  qua- 
lified in  n)any  respects  her  belief  in,  and  her 
apprehension  of  its  principles,  and  that  the 
system  to  which  she  was  attached  and  which 
she  sincerely  sought  to  uphold,  was  modified 
in  some  important  particulars  from  the  Qua- 
kerism of  (5corge  Fox  and  of  the  Apologist. 

Nor  ought  this  to  be  wondered  at;  for  some 
of  her  most  confidential  and  intimate  associ- 
ates were  episcopal  and  dissenting  clergymen, 
th  wliom  she  had  free  communion,  and  pro- 
fessed much  unity  on  religious  subjects.  Her 
most  beloved  sisters  were  Episcopalians — the 
husbands  of  a  sister,  and  of  a  daughter,  were 


clergymen  of  that  persuasion.  Her  career  a; 
a  philanthropist  brought  her  into  constant  in 
tercourse  with  the  wealthy  and  the  powerful  o 
this  world,  so  that  her  public  journeys,  espe 
cially  on  the  continent  and  in  the  latter  part  o 
her  life,  seemed  almost  like  triumphal  proces 
sions. 

The  effect  of  all  these  causes  was  no  doub: 
to  lessen  in  her  eyes  the  importance  of  many 
of  the  peculiar  testimonies  of  our  Society;  anc 
although  she  retained  her  attachment  to  mosi 
of  its  great  leading  principles,  more  especially 
to  its  spirit  of  universal  benevolence  ;  yet  the 
co-labourers  with  her  in  the  works  of  public  uti- 
lity to  which  she  had  devoted  herself— thai 
band  among  whom  she  was  so  prominent — 
may  be  said  almost  to  have  taken  the  place  ir, 
her  affections  of  the  Society  of  her  birth  and 
early  adoption.  In  forming  a  just  estimate  ol 
the  religious  character  of  such  an  individual, 
occupying  the  station  which  she  did  as  a 
Friend,  we  are  therefore  thrown  back  upon 
first  principles,  and  have  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  ground  and  nature  of  those  testimo- 
nies which  our  Society  has  always  borne,  and 
which  separate  it  so  widely  from  other  Chris- 
tian professors. 

And  first  with  respect  to  the  true  worship 
and  ministry,  and  to  our  testimony  against  a 
hireling  priesthood. 

"  The  seasons  of  the  true  worship,"  says 
Isaac  Penington,  "stand  in  the  will   of  Go'd. 
They  are  gifts,  and  the  time  of  them  stands  in 
the  will  of  the  giver.     Prayer  is  a  gift.     A 
man  cannot  pray  when   he  will  ;   but  "he  is  to 
watch  and  to  wait,  when  the  Father  will  kin- 
die  in  him  living  breathings  towards  himself. 
So  the  Word  of  God  (whether  of  exhortation  i 
and  instruction)  is  a  gift  which  is  to  be  waited' 
for,  and  then  to  be  given  forth  in  the  life  and  1 
strength    of  that  Spirit  which   causeth    it   to  i 
spring.     Indeed  it  is  an   hard  matter  either  to 
speak  the  Word    of  the   Lord  or  to   hear  the 
Word  of  the  Lord.     A  man  may  easily  speak  j 
what  he  invents,  and  another  man  may  easily  j 
hear  and  judge  of  such  words  ;  but  to  speak  the  i; 
word  of  life,  requires  the  tongue  of  the  learn- ) 
ed  in    the  language  of  God's   Spirit;   and  to' 
hear  the  word  of  life  requires  a  quickened  ear  ;  ! 
and  to  know  the  times  and  seasons  of  the  Spi- 
rit, requires  both   being  begotten  of  the  Spirit 
and  being  acquainted  with  it."     This  deep  and 
experienced  Christian   then    proceeds  to  point 
out  how  the  worship  of  God  came  to  be  trans- 
formed  from   the  living,  power   unto  dead  and 
formal  ways.     "  The  enemy"  says  he,  "  hath 
done  this,  by  Goij's  permission.     The  Lord 
was  pleased  to  suffer   him   thus   far  to  prevail 
against  the  Truth  ;  even   to  get  into  the  form 
of  it,  and  then  to  beget  men  into  the  form  and 
then  deny  and  turn  against  tlie  power."    "  The 
formal  way  of  religion,"  he  adds,  "will  never 
be  overturned,  nor  the  power  of  religion  find 
place  in  the  earth,  but  there  will  bo  still  coun- 
tenancing of   formal   ways  of  worship,  and 
turning  head  against  the  power  and  life  of  the 
Sjiirit,  until  antichrist's  time  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  Lord  consume  him   by  the  Spirit  of 
his  mouth,  and  destroy  him  by  the  brightness 
of  his  coming." 

"  This  then,"  says  he  in  another  place,  "  Is 
the  way  of  worshipping  in  the  true  Light :  di- 
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vers  living  stones  meeting  together,  every  one 
retiring  in  spirit  into  the  living  name,  into  the 
power  which  begat  them,  they  all  meet  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  in  one  and  the  same  pow- 
er, in  one  and  the  same  fountain  of  life  ;  and 
here  they  bow  down  to  the  Father  of  Life,  of- 
fering up  living  sacrifices  to  him,  and  receiv- 
ing the  bread  and  water  of  life  from  him,  and 
feeding  in  the  rich  pastures  of  his  infinite  ful- 
ness. In  the  holy  city,  in  the  living  temple 
which  is  built  by  God,  of  the  stone  which  all 
other  builders  refuse,  is  the  place  of  worship 
of  the  living  God,  where  the  true  Jews  meet 
to  offer  up  their  spirits,  souls,  and  bodies,  a 
living  sacrifice  to  the  Father  of  life;  and 
where  they  meet  with  such  a  glorious  presence 
and  power  of  the  Father  as  none  but  the  true 
Jews  were  ever  acquainted  with."  With  what 
deep  indignation  and  abhorrence  such  a  peo- 
ple regarded  the  false  and  lifeless  forms  of 
worship  out  of  which  they  had  been  called, 
the  profligacy  and  shameless  ignorance  of  the 
mercenary  priests  of  that  age  who  profaned 
the  high  calling  of  the  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
is  shown  in  almost  all  their  writings.  Now 
although  the  great  inconsistency  of  the  lives 
of  many  of  those  hireling  priests, — their  total 
and  manifest  unfitness  for  the  ofTice  which 
ihey  assumed  and  profaned,  was  an  aggrava- 
tion of  their  guilt  and  presumption  ;  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  the  sacred 
functions  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  can  only 
be  fitly  performed  by  him  whom  the  Holy 
Spirit  anoints  with  power  from  on  high,  and 
that  the  most  exemplary  life,  charity  to  all 
mankind,  the  most  critical  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures,  an  impressive  and  powerful  elo- 
quence, one  and  all  of  them,  do  not  render  the 
man-anointed  or  the  self-made  preacher  one 
whit  more  a  true  minister  of  the  Gospel,  than 
were  the  persecuting  priests  against  whom  the 
early  Friends  lifted  up  their  voice  of  warning 
and  rebuke.  And  here  we  think  has  been  the 
error  into  which  many  among  us  who  have 
known  belter  things,  have  fallen.  The  more 
diffused  intelligence  of  our  own  times, — the 
greater  decorum  of  modern  manners, — and  the 
wider  spread  of  religious  knowledge,  have  ban- 
ished the  race  of  drinking  and  swearing,  and 
fox-hunting  parsons,  and  brought  about  a  grave 
propriety  of  conduct  which  is  essential  to 
the  possession  of  any  influence  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  priest.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  clergymen  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations are  men  of  sincere  piety  according 
.to  their  own  persuasion,  anxious  to  turn  men 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  exerting  over 
others  much  influence  for  good.  Yet  these 
men,  almost  without  an  exception,  minister  in 
their  own  time,  prepare  week  by  week  the  di- 
dactic lecture  or  eloquent  exhortation  which 
they  read,  or  pronounce  without  notes,  from 
the  pulpits,  pray  as  the  clock  strikes,  and  go 
through  all  the  forms  of  worshipping  the  Al- 
mighty by  prescribed  formulas.  They  may 
be  the  most  eloquent  of  rhetoricians, — the  most 
persuasive  of  pleaders, — the  most  cogent  of 
reasoners;  they  may  in  private  life  be  exempla- 
ry in  the  performance  of  all  their  social  duties; 
yet  if  there  is  any  truth  in  Quakerism,  the 
rightly  authorized  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
has  an  awakening  and  contriting  power  to 


which  these  with  all  their  efforts  can  never 
reach.  For  the  Head  of  the  church  chooses 
whom  he  will— at  times  the  humble,  the  igno- 
rant, or  one  of  few  and  broken  words — to  be 
the  bearer  of  his  warnings,  rebukes,  and  con- 
solations, to  the  church  and  to  individuals  ; 
and  not  merely  anoints  and  qualifies  the  min- 
ister, but  prepares  and  fits  to  receive  it  the 
hearer  to  whom  the  message  is  sent.  Far 
from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  ihe  presump- 
tuous thought,  that  the  Almighty  never  blesses 
the  well-meant  and  sincere  efforts  of  the  min- 
isters of  other  religious  persuasions,  with  the 
aid  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  But  the  system  in 
which  they  have  been  trained  and  by  which 
they  live,  is  radically  and  essentially  wrong  ; 
and  however  they  may  occasionally  be  made 
to  feel  that  times  and  seasons  are  not  at  their 
command,  yet  if  they  go  on  preparing  and  de- 
livering at  set  periods  their  prayers  and  their 
sermons,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  their 
preaching  and  praying  are  of  their  own  inven- 
tion, and  not  in  the  appointment  and  anointing 
of  the  Head  of  the  church.  After  making  all 
the  exceptions  that  can  in  reason  be  required 
in  fiivour  of  individuals,  still  the  system  re- 
mains ;  and  as  long  as  that  system  lasts,  it  will 
train  up  mere  formalists  as  preachers,  it  will 
make  mere  formal  hearers  of  iho  preaching, 
and  will  substitute  a  mere  outward  compliance 
with  ceremonies,  a  mere  recital  of  formulas, 
for  the  life  of  practical  religion  in  professing 
Christians.  And  the  more  fair  seeming  and 
goodly,  the  ministers  trained  up  in  this  false 
system  are,  the  greater  is  the  danger  to  our 
own  members,  and  especially  to  our  preach- 
ers, of  an  intimate  friendship  and  co-operation 
with  them  in  private  life,  and  in  works  of  pub- 
lic utility  and  Christian  benevolence.  And  the 
danger  consists  in  this  ; — that  witnessing  their 
amiable  virtues, — having  a  common  feeling  in 
the  benevolent  plans  which  they  are  engaged 
in, — we  may  allow  these  feelings  an  undue 
influence  in  judging  of  them  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  The  spirit  of  discernment  may 
thus  be  gradually  weakened,  so  as  not  merely 
to  lower  the  standard  of  our  own  profession, 
and  blind  us  to  the  radical  errors  of  this  sys- 
tem of  worshipping  in  man's  will,  and  praying 
at  set  times  ;  but  the  gifi  which  may  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  individuals  may  be  with- 
drawn, and  instead  of  a  ministry  which  stands 
in  the  power  and  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
there  may  be  only  left  the  form  without  the 
substance. 

It  is  clear  that  this  influence  of  the  close 
intimacy  in  which  Elizabeth  Fry  lived  with 
the  clergymen  and  dissenting  ministers  who 
were  connected  by  marriage  with  some  of  her 
nearest  relations,  or  who  were  associates  with 
her  in  her  works  of  philanthropy,  is  to  be 
traced  throughout  these  volumes. 

It  is  clear  that  though  she  thought  it  right 
for  herself  to  continue  a  Friend,  she  felt  the 
ties  of  membership  to  be  a  restraint  upon  her 
disposition  to  co-operate  and  unite  with  the 
benevolent  and  pious  of  all  denominations. 
Her  reflections  upon  the  circumstance  of  her 
son  Joseph's  resigning  his  membership  in  the 
Society,  exhibit  the  state  of  her  mind  on  this 
subject.  "  No  outward  names  are  in  reality  of 
much  importance  in  my  view;  nur  do  I  lliink 


very  much  of  membership  with  any  outward 
sect  or  body  of  Christians  ;  my  feeling  is,  that 
if  we  are  but  living  members  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  this  is  the  only  membership  essential 
to  salvation." 

"  Belonging  to  any  particular  body  of  Chris- 
tians has,  1  see,  its  disadvantages  as  well  as 
advantages  ;  it  often  brings  into  the  bondage  of 
man,  rather  than  being  purely  and  simply 
bound  to  the  law  of  Christ,  though  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  its  many  comforts,  advantages  and 
privileges." 

Several  passages  of  the  same  tendency 
are  scattered  throughout  these  volumes, 
some  of  which  have  been  quoled  in  the 
29th  number  of  the  present  volume  of  "  The 
Friend."  They  show  conclusively  how  much 
her  course  of  life  had  lessened  her  attachment 
to  her  own  Society,  and  especially  to  those 
testimonies  which  render  the  path  of  the  strict 
and  consistent  Friend,  a  strait  and  narrow 
one.  That  this  wide  intercourse  with  the 
world  had  even  obscured  her  perceptions  on 
points  of  doctrine  of  the  highest  importance, 
is  manifest  from  the  manner  in  which  she  no- 
tices the  controversy  which  ended  in  the  sepa- 
tion  of  Isaac  Crewdson  and  his  Beaconite 
followers. 

"  Sixth  month  5th,  (18.33.)  Yesterday  we 
finished  the  Yearly  Meeting,  as  far  as  women 
have  to  do  with  it.  I  think,  as  respects  the 
Society,  it  has  been  an  important  time  ;  there 
is  much  stirring  among  Friends,  arising  from 
a  considerable  number  taking  apparently  a 
much  higher  evangelical  ground  than  has 
generally  been  taken  by  the  Society,  border- 
ing, I  apprehend,  in  a  few,  on  Calvinism. 
This  has  caused  a  strong  alarm  to  some,  far  be- 
yond, 1  believe,  what  is  needful,  so  great,  how- 
ever, as  to  produce  something  of  two  sects 
amongst  us,  and  at  times  an  uncomfortable 
feeling.  Still  harmony  has  prevailed,  and 
through  all  real  Gospel  truth  appears  to  me  to 
be  spreading  amongst  us." 

"Sixth  month  10th,  (1834)  Since  I  last 
wrote  I  have  got  through  the  Yearly  Meeting, 
which  I  attended  nearly  throughout.  There 
appeared  to  me  much  more  apparent  love  and 
unity  than  last  year,  still  it  is  a  serious  and 
shaking  time,  and  some  of  ihe  leaders  of  our 
tribes  think  they  differ  in  some  points  of  doc- 
trine, but  1  believe  it  is  more  in  word  than 
reality  ;  and  as  they  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  if 
they  have  wandered  a  little  they  will  be 
brought  back.  I  was  a  good  deal  engaged, 
having  to  take  a  quiet  view,  neither  on  one 
side  nor  the  other,  but  seeing  the  good  of  both  ; 
but  I  have  a  great  fear  of  being  too  forward,  a 
tiling  1  very  much  dislike  and  disapprove." 

(To  be  conliiiucdo 

For"  The  Friend." 

True  Fellowship. 

We  know  of  nothing  more  desirable  through, 
out  our  Religious  Society,  than  the  universal 
prevalence  of  Gospel  fellowship  and  unity 
amongst  all  the  members,  wherever  gathered 
or  spread  abroad.  To  bring  about  this  con- 
dition, so  essential  to  a  growth  in  the  Truth, 
and  to  qualify  us  as  a  body  to  glorify  the 
Cireat  Head  of  the  church,  there  must  be  strict 
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self-examination  in  his  Divine  light,  humbly 
desiring  to  be  made  sensible  wherein  we  have 
departed  from  the  right  way  of  the  Lord,  if  in 
any  thing  we  have  been  deceived  by  the  trans- 
former. It  is  not  sufficient  to  call  upon  others 
to  examine  what  spirit  they  are  actuated  by  ; 
every  one  must  seek  to  humble  himself  before 
the  Lord,  that  He  by  his  light  that  searcheth 
all  things,  may  go  through  the  camp,  and  make 
manifest  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty,  so 
tliat  there  may  be  an  individual  and  united  la- 
bour and  travail  of  soul,  that  those  things  may 
be  done  away.  Ambrose  Riggs  has  this  per- 
tinent counsel : 

"  Let  your  holy  assemblies  be  always  kept 
with  fear  and  reverence  in  all  places  where 
you  dwell,  that  you  may  be  a  sweet  savour 
unto  God,  and  as  lights  before  men,  and  in  the 
Spirit  worship  God  with  one  consent;  so  will 
you  not  want  his  presence  amongst  you,  nor 
his  eternal  power  to  protect  you.  And  let  no 
rents  or  divisions  stand  amongst  you  in  any 
kind  whatsoever,  for  that  is  destructive  to  the 
whole  body,  and  stops  the  current  of  life  and 
love  amongst  you  ;  so  that  instead  of  being  a 
refreshment  one  to  another,  you  become  bur- 
ihensome  one  to  another,  and  that  offering  is 
not  acceptable  with  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if 
any  come  to  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  and  consi- 
der that  he  hath  aught  against  his  brother,  let 
him  first  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  that  he 
may  offer  in  the  unily,  and  not  in  the  enmity, 
nor  in  the  strife  ;  lor  God  is  not  the  author  of 
confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in  all  the  churches 
of  Christ.  Dwell  together  in  perfect  love  and 
unity,  that  you  may  appear  unto  all  to  be  the 
children  of  the  Most  High  ;  for  some  are  al- 
ready turned  aside  to  folly,  and  have  broken 
this  precious  cord  by  which  we  are  all  bound 
in  covenant  with  God,  and  in  unity  one  with 
another,  which  hath  been  our  preservation 
even  to  this  day  ;  in  which  we  stand  a  com- 
plete body,  filly  framed  together  in  the  Spirit, 
having  one  God,  and  one  Lord  Jesus  as  head 
and  ruler  over  all  ;  and  being  builded,  stone 
upon  stone,  we  are  become  a  holy  tabernacle, 
in  which  the  Most  High  dwelleth  and  walketh 
at  this  day,  according  to  his  promise  in  years 
past." 

To  the  foregoing  he  adds  the  following  ex- 
cellent testimony  to  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God,  who  made  bare  his  omnipotent  arm 
for  the  redemption  of  his  people  out  of  a  stale 
comparable  to  Egyptian  darkness  and  bond- 
age, and  prepared  them  as  he  did  Israel  of  old 
to  sing  of  his  mercies  and  of  his  judgments 
upon  the  bank  of  deliverance.  How  ought 
their  successors  in  profession  to  reverence  that 
power,  and  adore  him  with  grateful  hearts  for 
his  goodness,  in  thus  working  wonders  in  the 
renewed  opening  of  the  Gospel  day,  and  of 
which  if  they  despise  not  their  birthright,  but 
nro  faithful  to  him  in  all  things,  they  will  also 
be  made  the  joyful  jiartakers.  Wiicre  much 
has  been  given  much  will  be  required.  Oh, 
the  need  there  is  of  gratitude  and  love,  and 
true  obedience. 

"  And  now  wo  set  lo  our  seals  that  he  is 
true,  and  all  his  judgments  are  according  lo 
Truth,  and  his  ways  are  unsearchable  ;^«j, 
killclh  and  mnkclli  alive;  he  castclh  (Town, 
and   raiselh   uii  again;   he  clcavcth   ihe  hard 


rocks,  and  maketh  mountains  to  melt  before 
him  ;  he  openeth  the  graves,  and  maketh  the 
dead  to  arise;  he  maketh  the  blind  to  see,  and 
the  deaf  to  hear;  he  causeth  the  dumb  to 
speak,  and  to  sound  forth  his  loud  praises  ; 
His  Word  directeth  the  simple,  and  his  hand 
upholdeth  the  weary  soul.  He  is  a  father  to 
the  fatherless,  and  a  present  help  in  the  time 
of  need.  His  hand  is  not  shortened  ihat  it 
cannot  save,  neither  is  his  ear  heavy  that  it 
cannot  hear.  He  is  become  the  fountain  of 
living  mercies  to  all  who  come  unto  him  while 
he  invites  them.  He  is  a  buckler  and  an 
helmet  in  the  day  of  battle;  he  is  our  life  and 
length  of  days,  even  the  same  that  ever  he 
was  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  all 
our  forefathers  who  bore  testimony  of  him, 
unto  whose  testimony  we  through  the  same 
Spirit  seal  to  tlie  truth  of  all  those  things;  by 
which  Spirit  he  is  alone  known  and  worshipped 
at  this  day.  Therefore  we  testify,  there  is  not 
another  that  can  work  redemption  for  Israel, 
neither  is  there  anolher  salvation  nor  minis- 
tration than  what  he  hath  already  manifested, 
in  which  all  who  faithfully  continue,  shall 
know  peace  and  consolation  forever;  for 
there  is  not  another  name,  or  power,  or  way, 
or  truth,  or  life,  or  righteousness,  than  what 
God  has  fully  manifested  in  us  as  the  hope  of 
our  glory  ;  neither  is  there  anoiher  ministra- 
tion of  that  truth,  life  or  righteousness  ever 
more  to  arise,  above  or  besides  this  which  our 
eyes  have  seen  ;  for  this  is  the  seventh  and 
last  trumpet  that  ever  shall  sound  to  summon 
all  to  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ,  that  they 
may  find  mercy.  Here  is  the  seventh  seal 
opened,  and  the  dead  raised  and  judged  ac- 
cording to  men  in  the  flesh,  that  they  may  be 
justified  according  to  God  in  the  spirit ;  yea, 
all  who  do  not  receive  the  tenders  of  his  love 
through  the  leadings  of  his  own  Spirit,  shall  be 
blotted  out  of  his  remembrance  forever. 
Blessed  are  they  who  hear,  receive  and  hold 
fast  that  testimony  which  hath  been  given  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  without  wavering  or 
turning  aside  from  his  holy  commandments  in 
this  hour  of  temptation  and  day  of  trial,  where- 
in God  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor  and  re- 
fine his  gold,  and  make  up  his  choice  jewels, 
which  he  will  hide  in  the  cabinet  of  his  rich 
treasures  forever.  Oh,  therefore,  let  none  turn 
to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  for  the  mark 
is  before,  unto  which  all  who  attain  shall  re- 
ceive a  full  reward.  But  if  any  draw  back  or 
start  aside  from  their  steadfastness  and  integ- 
rity, such  will  lose  their  reward  in  this  life, 
and  that  which  is  to  come,  and  shall  be  cloth- 
ed with  contempt  and  infamy  forever;  for  our 
God  is  swift  in  his  goings,  and  will  not  always 
be  found  nor  enlrealed,  but  only  in  his  own 
way  and  time,  in  which  all  who  have  received 
him,  have  foimd  his  bountifulness  and  loving- 
kindness,  and  his  manifold  mercies  over  all 
his  works.  Therefore  my  dearly  beloved  bre- 
ihren,  be  all  bold  and  valiant  for  the  Truth, 
that  both  we,  and  the  begotten  of  God  in  these 
regions  of  the  nation,  who  are  growing  up  in 
his  power,  may  bo  refreshed  in  you,  in  hear- 
ing of  your  stahilily.  So  be  of  one  mind,  and 
live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  peace  be  with 
you  all.     Amen." 


For  "The  Friend.' 


Tiiomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 


Of  the  labours  of  Rebecca  Jones  in  Europe, 
the  brief  limits  of  our  proposed  sketch,  will 
preclude  our  saying  much  more.  In  the 
Sixth  month,  1787,  she  and  George  Dillwyn 
were  busily  engaged  visiting  Ihe  servants  at- 
tached to  the  families  of  Friends  in  London. 
Her  service  in  this  concern  was  relieving  to 
herself,  and  no  doubt  acceptable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  Creator  of  ail,  to  whom  the  soul 
of  the  servant  is  as  precious  as  the  soul  of  the 
master.  She  returned  to  America  in  1788, 
and  again  found  herself  banded  with  the  faith- 
ful in  her  native  city,  in  fervently  labouring  to 
promote  Ihe  everlasting  good  of  their  luke- 
warm and  backsliding  members. 

From  the  notes  kept  by  a  Friend  who.  at- 
tended the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in 
1792,  we  find  that  Rebecca  Jones  was  earnest- 
ly engaged  therein  in  pressing  on  old  and 
young  the  necessity  of  weightiness  of  spirit  in 
religious  meetings.  In  the  course  of  her  re- 
marks she  said,  that  if  members  were  truly 
weighty  in  spirit  during  the  time  of  Ihe  meet- 
ing, they  would  not  exhibit  the  lightness  which 
is  so  much  apparent  in  some  before  I  hey  are 
out  of  the  house,  and  round  about  it.  The 
solemnity  on  the  countenances  of  Friends 
would  indicate  that  they  had  been  with  Him 
whom  they  met  professedly  to  worship,  and 
in  meekness  and  humility  they  would  feel  and 
show  themselves  to  be  his  humble  servants. 

How  little  is  known  by  many  of  that  slate 
of  true  introversion,  in  which  the  mind  being 
withdrawn  from  outward  things,  is  properly 
prepared  to  understand  the  motions  of  the 
spirit,  and  through  the  fresh  aspirations  there- 
of eflieclually  to  cry  '  Abba,  Father  !'  Instead 
of  wailing  upon  God  in  earnest  desire  to  draw 
near  him  in  spirit,  many  in  religious  assem- 
blies let  their  minds  out  in  consideration  of 
iheir  business  or  their  pleasures.  How  com- 
mon is  this  sin  !  A  Friend  of  Philadelphia 
who  was  by  profession  a  tanner,  once  dream- 
ed that  he  was  silting  in  a  religious  meeting, 
wherein  he  was  surprised  to  observe  the  con- 
gregation with  tables  before  them  at  which 
they  were  pursuing  their  usual  avocalions. 
The  merchant  had  his  books  there,  the  retailer 
his  goods,  the  mechanic  his  tools.  Indignant 
at  such  employment,  amongst  those  professed- 
ly assembled  for  the  awful  and  soul-important 
purpose  of  Divine  worship,  he  was  about  rising 
to  reprove  them  sharply,  when  incidentally 
placing  his  hand  behind  him,  he  found  a  bun- 
dle of  calf-skins  suspended  from  his  own 
shoulders  !  How  much  easier  it  is  lo  discover 
the  errors  of  others  than  our  oh  n,  and  how 
often  wo  richly  deserve  the  very  condemnation 
we  mete  out  to  our  neighbours.  'I'he  wilful 
indulgence  of  wandering  thoughts  in  meeting, 
is  sin,  and  it  will  be  felt  to  have  been  so, 
whenever  the  soul  comes  really  and  truly  un- 
der a  concern  to  bo  saved.  Perhaps  there 
arc  few  things  which  have  a  greater  tendency 
lo  encourage  such  unseltlemcnt  of  mind,  such 
dwelling  on  outward  things,  than  a  dry,  lifeless, 
formal  ministry.  A  true  Gospel  minister, 
when  clolhcd  with    the    baptizing  power,  and 
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called  to  labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  is  often 
enabled  to  awaken  the  sleepy  spirit,  recall  the 
wandering  thought,  and  to  bring  many,  at 
least  to  a  transient  sense  of  the  awful  import- 
ance of  working  out  their  soul's  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling.  A  lifeless  discourse 
on  the  contrary,  often  disturbs  the  true  seeker 
after  good,  turns  the  thoughts  of  the  weak  and 
unstable  outward,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the 
hearers  finding  no  spiritual  nourishment,  some- 
times willingly  encourage  thoughts  of  their  bu- 
siness to  pass  away  their  time.  A  ship  car- 
penter not  a  thoroughly  religious  man,  but  an 
acute  observer  of  men  and  things,  once  cha- 
racterizing the  ministry  of  two  individuals, 
remarked,  that  under  one  of  them  he  could 
build  a  ship  from  stem  to  stern,  but  under  the 
other  he  could  not  lay  a  single  plank. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1793,  Rebecca  Jones 
left  home  with  the  unity  of  her  Friends,  to  at- 
tend some  meetings  in  New  York  and  New 
England.  On  the  10th  of  Sixth  month,  she 
wrote  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  that  she 
and  her  companion  Lydia  Hoskins,  arrived 
there  in  40  hours  from  New  York.  She  adds, 
"  I  expect  our  Friend  Samuel  Smith  will  give 
thee  all  ihe  needful  about  the  Y'early  Meeting 
on  Long  Island.  His  company  would  have 
been  agreeable  to  me  here,  but  he  was  most 
easy  to  return  from  New  York.  This  I  also 
wished  for  myself,  and  sought  a  door  of  es- 
cape, wliich  not  being  found,  [  humbly  trust,  I 
am  where  1  ought  to  be, — and,  in  pretty  good 
iiealth,  at  the  house  of  our  Friend  Thomas 
Robinson.  His  daughter  Mary  is  like  to  fae- 
t  come  '  a  crown'  to  John  Morton.  They  have 
passed  one  meeiing.  .  .  As  I  have  not 
anything  very  interesting  to  communicate, 
though  our  sex  are  often  charged  with  prolixi- 
ty, I  shall  not  trouble  thee,  as  E.  Tuke  says, 
with  'a  lengthy  speech  now.'" 

In  the  Tenth  month  of  this  year  [1793], 
Rebecca  Jones  was  seized  with  the  yellow 
fever,  which  at  that  time  was  raging  to  a  fear- 
ful extent  in  Philadelphia.  On  "the  23d,  Tho- 
mas Scattergooc^calling  to  see  her  found  her 
scarcely  able  to  speak  through  extreme  sufTer- 
ing.  On  the  •<i4th  he  says,  "  Dear  Rebecca 
Jones  appeared  under  much  discouragement 
respecting  getting  aibout  again  ;  but  was  in 
a  heavenly  frame  of  mind  and  glad  to  see  me  ; 
telling  me  that  I  felt  like  bone  of  her  bone. 
On  my  telling  her  that  1  had  not  seen  but  that 
she  might  be  raised  up  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  Lord's  goodness  and  Truth,  site  replied, 
'  I  am  a  poor  atom,  unworthy  to  be  employed 
in  the  Lord's  work.  Dear  Thomas,  many 
have  fled  from  the  Truth,  but  the  Lord  will 
meet  with  them.  I  have  been  an  exercised 
woman  for  thirty  years  past,  and  often  grieved 
to  sec  the  pride  and  forgetfulness  of  many  in 
our  Society  ;  the  multiplying  of  pleasure  car- 
riages, formal  visiting,  &c.'  At  anofher  time, 
when  with  her,  she  said,  there  is  another  dis- 
pensation in  store  for  this  people,  depend 
upon  it, — repealing  it  more  than  once, — if  the 
people  are  not  himibled  by  the  present." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
things  in  Philadelphia  for  the  next  few  years, 
will  know  how  fully  this  prediction  of  Rebecca 
Jones  was  verified.  On  the  25th,  Thomas 
Scattergood  in  the  morning  again  called  to  see 


his  sick  friend,  and  was  distressed  to  find  her 
so  low  as  to  take  no  notice  of  him.  About 
noon  she  was  somewhat  revived,  and  told  him 
she  had  seen  him  in  the  mornmg,  but  was  un- 
able to  speak  to  him.  She  added,  "  1  am  in 
waiting,  there  is  nothing  to  do."  Before  nar- 
rating what  further  took  place  on  this  occa- 
sion, we  may  say,  that  Thomas  Scattergood 
had  long  been  wading  under  heavy  exercise 
in  a  prospect  that  it  was  required  of  hini  by 
his  Divine  Master  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to 
England.  He  had  told  no  one  of  his  concern, 
although  he  now  deemed  the  time  for  laying 
the  subject  before  his  friends  drew  near.  I5ut 
although  Thomas  had  not  opened  his  prospect, 
the  Lord  himself  had  unfolded  it  to  Rebecca 
Jones,  bringing  her  into  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  his  poor  servant  whom  he  was  anointing 
to  send  ibrlh  in  his  name.  Rebecca  as  she 
lay,  was  too  weak  to  do  much  more,  than  look 
round  with  love  and  sweetness  on  her  friend. 
At  last  she  said,  "  Go  and  the  Lord  go  with 
thee."  Later  in  the  day  Thomas  being  there 
again  she  said,  "  Dear  Thomas,  if  the  Master 
renews  thy  commission,  and  should  send  thee 
over  the  water,  mind  the  time, — do  not  deal 
it  out  to  individuals,  but  spread  it  before  thy 
Friends,  and  thou  wilt  find  sympathizers. 
When  thou  gets  there,  remember  the  poor  ser- 
vants in  families,  they  are  too  ol\en  neglected. 
The  Lord  dealt  bountifully  with  me  in  that 
land,  and  I  have  had  comfortable  seasons  with 
such."  Thomas  then  asked  what  she  meant  by 
her  address  lo  him  \\  hen  previously  with  her? 
She  answered,  "  I  could  not  tell  thee  before  J. 
J.,  though  I  love  him,  but  I  alluded  to  thy  go- 
ing over  the  great  waters.  The  Lord  has  in 
some  instances  entrusted  me  with  his  secrets, 
and  I  have  not  betrayed  them."  This  con- 
versation proved  very  consoling  to  Thomas 
Scattergood,  confirming  his  fiiilh  that  it  was 
indeed  the  Lord  who  was  calling  him  to  la- 
bour in  a  distant  part  of  his  vineyard. 

Such  secret  sympathy  with  others,  and  in- 
ward participation  in  their  thought  and  exer- 
cises are  not  always  confined  to  those  in  ad- 
vanced years.  The  late  Daniel  Haviland, 
feeling  drawn  to  attend  a  meeting  not  very 
distant  from  his  residence,  took  his  daughter 
Hannah,  then  quite  young,  with  him.  Soon 
after  the  meeting  was  gathered,  she  seemed  to 
enter  into  sympathy  with  her  father,  thought 
it  would  be  right  for  him  to  appear  in  the  min- 
istry, and  saw  clearly  the  text  he  should  speak 
on.  After  a  time  her  father  arose,  and  to  the 
great  comfort  of  the  child,  commenced  with 
the  passage  of  scripture  that  had  impressed 
her  mind.  As  he  spoke,  she  was  enabled  to 
follow  him,  in  great  unity  of  feeling  for  some 
time.  At  last  he  reached  a  point  at  which  the 
opening  on  her  mind  closed,  and  she  thought 
he  ought  to  stop.  He  did  not  however  cease 
speaking,  but  to  her  great  distress,  continued 
his  discourse.  When  the  meeting  was  over, 
they  went  home  with  a  Friend  to  dine.  Afier 
dinner  Daniel  took  his  pipe,  and  got  into  a 
corner  by  himself,  apparently  uneasy  and  de- 
sirous of  avoiding  observation.  On  their  ride 
homeward,  the  little  girl  asked  her  father  how 
he  felt?  but  as  this  did  not  lead  him  to  unbur- 
den his  feelings  to  her,  she  told  him  honestly 
how  it  had  been  with  her.     As  she  described 


how  her  mind  had  been  impressed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  meeting,  how  she  had  travelled  on 
with  him  as  he  had  ministered, — where  she 
thought  he  ought  to  have  stopped,  and  her  dis- 
tress at  his  proceeding,  he  became  deeply  af- 
fected,— saw  clearly  the  mistake  he  had  made, 
and  exclaimed  to  his  child,  "  My  dear  daugh- 
ter, '  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  this 
unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in  hea- 
ven !'  " 

The  following  anecdote  may  also  illustrate 
special  participation  in  spiritual  exercises. 
During  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  English  army  was  for  a  time  in  possession 
of  Rhode  Island.  During  that  period  a  com- 
pany of  their  troops  by  occupying  Friends' 
meeting-house  at  Portsmouth,  broke  up  the 
regular  meeting  held  there.  One  First-day, 
Isaac  Lawlon,  a  valuable  minister  of  that 
meeiing,  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to 
the  meeting-house,  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  his  dwelling.  He  accordingly  went,  and 
after  being  there  awhile,  felt  his  mind  clothed 
with  ability  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  life  and 
salvation  to  the  soldiers.  The  opening  before 
him  seemed  large,  and  he  thought  he  should 
have  much  to  say.  He  spoke  on  with  a  good 
degree  of  power  and  authority  for  a  short  time, 
when  his  way  seemed  to  close  up,  and  he  sat 
down  suddenly.  This  was  a  matter  of  some 
astonishment  lo  him,  as  he  thought  he  had 
seen  how  the  concern  he  had  felt  was  to  be 
treated  in  all  its  parts.  Scarcely  however  had 
he  taken  his  seal,  before  a  little  negro  boy  of 
about  12  years  of  ago,  who  was  waiter  to  one 
of  the  ofticers,  stood  up  and  began  to  speak  in 
the  ministry.  He  took  up  the  subject  already 
spoken  on,  commenced  where  it  had  been  left 
otT,  and  treated  it  in  all  respects  in  accordance 
with  the  opening  on  Isaac's  mind.  So  clearly 
was  the  subject  handled,  that  Isaac  fully  ex- 
pected to  be  released  from  further  labour.  But 
it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  little  boy  spoke  at 
considerable  length,  and  then  as  suddenly 
stopped  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  leaving 
the  subject  yet  unfinished.  The  concern  im- 
mediately revived  in  the  mind  of  Isaac,  who 
found  it  his  place  to  arise  and  conclude  the 
matter. 

We  will  close  this  number  with  another 
anecdote. 

Our  late  worthy  ministering  Friend  William 
Williams,  in  his  religious  labours  in  the  Slate 
of  Delaware,  appointed  a  public  meeting,  to 
which  came  the  Governor  of  the  State  and 
many  other  persons  of  eminence.  The  sub- 
ject that  opened  on  the  mind  of  William,  was 
the  unlawfulness  of  war.  He  felt  tried  to  be 
called  on  lo  speak  on  that  subject,  fearing  his 
inability  to  do  it  justice,  and  for  a  long  time 
thought  he  could  not  give  up  to  the  requiring. 
At  last  however,  trusting  to  Him,  who  is  might 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance  to  his  de- 
pendant children,  he  stood  up,  and  the  Lord 
was  pleased  to  favour  him  eminently  that  day, 
in  matter  and  manner.  After  the  meeiing  was 
over,  as  William  was  sitting  on  the  porch  of  a 
Friend's  house,  Solomon  Bay  ley,  a  pious  col- 
oured man,  came  near.  The  owner  of  the 
dwelling,  who  knew  and  respected  Solomon, 
in  ited  him  to  walk  in.  He  declined  doing  it, 
but  said  he  wished   to  speak   to  the  Friend. 
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Addressing  William,  he  said,  "  Thy  Master, 
commanded  thee  to  preach  ;  but  thou  wert 
afraid  ;  but  when  thou  submitted,  he  brought 
thee  oir  victorious."  This  touched  William's 
reelings  deeply  ;  he  felt  this  coloured  man's 
participation  with  him  in  his  exercise  of  spirit, 
as  a  token  of  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  he  was 
thereby  quickened  to  endeavour  after  a  livelier 
and  more  unshaken  faith. 


THE  FRXSND. 


FIFTH  MONTH  27,  1848. 


A  daily  paper  says,  that  a  New  Orleans 
newspaper  advertises  the  sale  of  "  one  undi- 
vided half  of  a  negro  !" 

Shame  to  the  character  of  man — a  disgrace 
to  the  name  of  a  Christian  !  Would  the  editor 
advertise  for  sale  one  undivided  half  of  his  son 
or  daughter — and  how  much  better  are  they 
than  the  poor  negro? 

We  cut  the  following  from  one  of  our  daily 
city  papers,  and  give  it  nearly  as  we  find  it. 
Some  parts  of  the  language  we  should  not 
have  selected  for  our  own  use  ;  but  how  can 
mild  terms  be  expected  from  an  eye-witness 
of  such  heart-rending  scenes.  Is  it  not  time 
for  other  Christian  professors  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Friends  in  clearing  their  hands  from 
holding,  and  buying  and  selling  human  be- 
ings as  slaves  1  How  can  a  man  be  a  vital 
consistent  Christian  in  this  day  of  light,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  trafficker  in  men,  having 
immortal  souls,  purchased  by  the  Saviour,  and 
to  whom  they  owe  body,  soul  and  spirit,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  directs — not  as  a  slave  deal- 
er pleases?  But  above  all,  how  can  such  an 
one  be  a  minister  of  the  free  and  universal 
gospel  of  salvation  ?  Look  at  the  inconsistency 
of  the  two  characters. 

"  Horrors  of  Slavery. — Correspondence 
OF  THE  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

"  Washington,  April  22. 

"Friend  Weed, — Last  evening  in  passing 
the  Railroad  depot,  I  saw  quite  a  large  number 
of  coloured  persons  gathered  round  one  of  the 
cars,  and  from  manifestations  of  grief  among 
some  of  them,  1  was  induced  to  draw  near  and 
ascertain  the  cause.  I  found  in  the  car  to- 
wards  which    they  were   so   eagerly    gazing, 

FIFTY     COLOURED     PERSONS,    SOme     of     whom 

were  nearly  as  white  as  myself.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  number  were  those  who  attempted 
to  gain  their  liberty,  last  week,  in  the  schoon- 
er Pearl.  About  half  of  them  were  females, 
a  few  of  whom  had  but  a  slight  tinge  of  Afri- 
can blood  in  their  veins ;  they  were  finely 
formed  and  beautiful. 

"The  men  were  ironed  together,  and  the 
whole  group  looked  sad  and  dejected.  At 
each  end  of  the  car  stood  a  ruffian-looking 
guard,  with  large  canes  in  their  hands.  In  the 
middle  of  the  car  stood  the  notorious  slave- 
dealer  of  Baltimore.  .  .  Hi;  had  purchas- 
ed the  men  and  women  around  him.     .     .     . 

"  A  .  .  .  •  minister,  who  owned  one 
of  the  fugitives,  was  the  first  to  strike  a  bar- 


gain with  theslave-dealer,  and  make  merchan- 
dize of  God's  image.  Some  of  the  coloured 
people  outside,  as  well  as  in  the  car,  were 
weeping  most  bitterly.  I  learned  that  many 
families  were  separated.  Wives  were  there  to 
take  leave  of  their  husbands,  and  husbands  of 
their  wives;  children  of  their  parents,  and  pa- 
rents of  their  children.  Friends  parting  with 
friends,  and  the  tenderest  ties  of  humanity  se- 
vered at  a  single  bid  of  the  inhuman  Slave 
Broker  before  them. — A  husband  in  the  meri- 
dian of  life,  begged  to  see  the  partner  of  his 
bosom.  He  protested  that  she  was  free — that 
she  had  free  papers,  and  was  torn  away  from 
him  and  shut  up  in  the  jail.  He  clambered  up 
to  one  of  the  windows  of  the  car  to  see  his 
wife,  and  as  she  was  reaching  forward  her 
haiid  to  him,  the  black-hearted  slave-dealer 
ordered  him  down.     He  did  not  obey. 

"The  husband  and  wife,  with  tears  stream- 
ing down  their  cheeks,  besought  him  to  let 
them  speak  to  each  other.  But  no  ;  he  was 
knocked  down  from  the  car,  and  ordered 
away  !  The  by-slanders  could  hardly  re- 
strain themselves  from  laying  violent  hands 
upon  the  brute.  This  is  but  a  faint  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  which  took  place  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  Capitol,  and  under  enactments 
recognized  by  Congress  !  Oh,  what  a  revolt- 
ing scene  to  a  feeling  heart,  and  what  a  retri- 
bution awaits  the  actors  !  Will  not  their  wail- 
ings  of  anguish  reach  the  ears  of  the  Most 
High  ?  '  Vengeance  is  mine — 1  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.' 

"  You  have  already  heard  of  the  fugitive 
case,  and  the  mob  here.  A  very  exciting  dis- 
cussion has  been  going  on  in  the  House  for 
the  last  two  days,  growing  out  of  these  riots. 
The  galleries  were  thronged,  and  the  most  in- 
tense interest  was  manifested  while  Northern 
and  Southern  members  were  discussing. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  sincere 
friend  and  obedient  servant, 

JoiiN  1.  Slingeeland." 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourth-day, 
the  10th  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of 
Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them, 
who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  principles  and 
testimonies.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
at  which  the  arrangements  for  the  resumption 
of  the  school  were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
I  he  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suitable 
applicants  at  any  lime  during  the  present  Sum- 
mer Term — it  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  admission  to  the  commencement 
of  the  term  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  address- 
ed to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West.  Ha- 
verford  P.  (J.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  ;  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  3t> 
High  street,  Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the 
students  will  be  directed  to  the  post-office  above 
mentioned. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 

Havcrford  School  Association. 
A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Association  called 
by  direction  of  the  Managers,  will  be  held  on 


Second-day  afternoon,  F"ifth  month  29th,  1848, 
at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street  meeting- 
house, at  4  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  The  Institute 
for  Coloured  Youth,  will  be  held  on  Third- 
day,  the  30ih  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  at  the 
committe-room  on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  Cope,  Secretary. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth  day,  the  9th  of  next  month, 
at  3  o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  on 
the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock,  a.  ji.  ;  and  the 
Visiting  Committee  to  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  3rd  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  27th,  1848. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 
Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school   at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,   for  the   VVinter   term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18ih. 

•Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia.  ' 

RECEIPTS. 


ed  of  D.  M.  Leonard,  $1,  to  No.  52,  vol.  2r:  .  J 
lion  Hall,  from  Edwin  Terrell,  Addisofi  1 
William   Pickard,  John  Hadley,   and   Eli      ^ 


Received  i 
per   Solomon 

Johnson,   William   Pickard,  John  Hadley, 
Haworth,  each  $1,  to  52,  vol.  21. 

A  young  Friend,  a  citizen,  wishes  to  board 
during  the  summer  with  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  can  have  a  share  of  the  farm- 
work  allotted  him.     Inquire  at  t^is  ofiice. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-ho^se,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  13th  of  Fourljf  month,  Mahlon 
Moon  of  Bucks  county,  and  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
late  Samuel  Craft,  of  Allentown,  N.  J. 

,   at   Friends'   meeting-house,    Fallsington, 

Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  David  Heston 
to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  B.  Ualderston,  all 
of  Ihe  former-place. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  7th  of 
Third  month,  1848,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  and 
Naomi  Woolinan,  deceased,  aged  34  years. 

,  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  her  residence,  Plymouth, 

Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  in  the  64th  year  of  her  age, 
Hannah  Williams  ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Gwynedd 
Monthly  Meeting.  Her  health  had  been  gradually 
declining  for  several  years,  and  was  much  enfeebled 
the  last  twelve  months  of  her  life  ;  yet  she  was  dili. 
gent  in  the  attendance  of  religious  meetings,  often 
under  much  bodily  infirmity,  until  hot  strength  so 
declined,  she  was  confined  at  home.  Still  her  inter- 
est and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  Society  continued, 
and  sweetly  did  she  encourage  to  faithfulness  in  the 
attendance  of  all  our  mcctinga;  and  said  only  the  day 
before  her  close,  (being  meeting  day),  "It  is  a  great 
thing  to  hold  a  religious  meeting  in  a  proper  man- 
ner." Also  endeavoured  to  impress  on  those  around 
her  the  value  of  time,  remarking,  "Time  never  ifclt  so 
precious  in  my  life :  it  seems  to  me  as  though  no  one 
had  a  moment  to  spare." — She  was  entirely  resigned, 
and  even  cheerful,  being  favoured  with  peace  of  mind 
and  holy  confiduiicc.      , 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 


DA.MASCt'S. 


or  all  places  in  ihe  East,  it  is  at  Dama.scus 
ilone  that  the  Jews  make  any  considerable 
ihow  of  wealth,  lu.xury  and  intelligence;  of 
he  refinement  of  manners,  however,  which 
isually  accompanies  these,  there  would  ap- 
)ear,  according  to  our  standard  at  least,  to  be 
n  some  particulars,  a  little  deficiency. 

"Graham  and  I  visited  the  house  of  the 
ihief  Rabbi,  Haiim  Maimon  Tobhi.  He  hag 
)een  eighteen  years  resident  at  Damascus,  but 
s  a  native  of  Gibraltar.  He  had  obtained,  he 
aid,  an  English  passport,  entitling  liim  to 
British  protection,  from  Lord  Palmerston  ;  and 
le  hud  been  elected  to  office  on  accoimt  of 
irivileges  which  he  thus  enjoyed,  it  having 
)een  conceived  by  the  Jews,  that  the  name  of 
m  English  subject,  borne  by  him,  would  give 
veight  to  his  dealings  with  the  Turkish  gov. 
irnment.  He  spoke  warmly  of  the  friendship 
vhich  he  enjoyed  with  our  consul,  who  is  on 
arms  of  familiiir  intercourse  with  the  Jews 
nore  than  with  any  other  class  of  the  inhabi- 
ants  of  Damascus.  The  Rabbi's  lady  took  a 
nost  intelligent  part  with  us  in  Ihe  conversa- 
ion  in  which  we  -engaged  ;  and  she  sat  oppo- 
site to  us  on  the  Diwan,  smoking  her  Narjtl, 
ipparently  with  great  satisfaction,  but  sliidy- 
ng,  at  the  same  time,  to  guide  the  inhalations 
md  expectorations  with  as  much  female  grace  j 
IS  circumstances  admitted.  From  what  I  had 
loticed  in  her  case,  I  should  not  recommend 
lie  fair  daughters  of  Europe  to  seek  the  profi- 
;iency  which  she  had  attained  in  Ihe  art  of 
umery.  One  of  the  first  subjects  to  which 
:lie  party  directed  our  attention,  was  the  mur- 
ler  of  the  Capuchin  Monk  Tomaso,  and  his 
servant  Ibrahim."  The  Jews  were  accused  of 
he  murder,  and  hence  had  arisen  the  fanatical 
persecution  to  which  they  had  been  subjected 
1  few  years  before.  "  The  Rabbi  said  that 
;he  padre  was  extrernely  beloved  by  the  Jews, 
an  account  of  the  medical  services  which  he 


was  in  the  luibit  of  rendering  them,  particular- 
ly in  the  vaccination  of  their  children,  and 
that  it  was  altogether  impossible  that  the  Jews 
could  have  done  him  any  harm.  The  affair 
of  his  reputed  destruction  by  their  community, 
he  attributed  to  a  conspiiaty  of  the  native 
Christians,  who  were  jealous  and  envious  of 
the  influence  which  the  Jews  had  long  had  in 
liie  administration  of  the  government  of  Da- 
mascus, and  their  success  in  mercantile  trans- 
actions. The  narration  of  the  whole  story, 
he  said,  would  take  five  days.  To  give  us  aa 
idea  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  Egyptian 
government  to  extort  evidence,  he  mentioned 
that  about  fifty  Jewish  infants  were  seized  and 
imprisoned,  that  the  natural  afTection  and  fears 
of  their  mothers  might  lead  them  to  criminate 
parties  in  order  to  get  them  relieved. 

"  This  Rabbi  informed  us,  that  the  Jews  of 
Damascus,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
families,  belong  to  the  Sephardim  ;  and  that 
they  are  almost  all  natives  of  the  place,  except 
a  few  individuals  from  .^nlioch,  Aleppo,  and 
Baghdad,  and  four  families  which  hold  Eng- 
lish passports,  and  ten  or  twelve  who  have 
French  and  Austrian  passports.  Jobar,  where 
the  cave  of  Elijah  is  still  shown,  he  said,  is 
now  a  place  of  pilgrimage  with  the  Jews,  and 
his  wife  had  visited  it  a  ('jw  d^.ys  ago." 

Dr.  Bowring,  writing  of  Jobar,  says  that  its 
population  is  lUOO,  and  "all  of  them  He- 
brews." Wilson,  doubting  tlie  Doctor's  accu- 
racy, inquired  into  the  matter,  and  was  in- 
formed, upon  what  he  considered  good  autho- 
rity, that  it  "  contains  three  or  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  all  Muslims,  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  Jewish  family,  who  live  in,  and  take! 
care  of,  their  synagogue  there.  This  syna- 
gogue is  dedicated  to  Elijah,  and  built  over  a 
cave,  which  tradition  makes  the  hidi:ig-place 
of  the  prophet  in  the  time  of  his  sufferings  and 
persecutions.  The  village,  the  people,  the 
synagogue,  and  the  family  that  inhabit  it,  are 
wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  On 
festival  days  many  of  the  Damascus  Jews  as- 
semble there  for  worship  ;  and  in  Ihe  heats  of 
summer,  Jobar  is  a  pleasant  evening  excursion 
for  those  whom  the  love  of  health,  or  pleasure, 
or  iniquity,  lures  from  the  burning  atmosphere 
of  Ihe  city.  They  often  remain  there  during 
the  night  ;  and,  it  is  surmised,  without  much 
advantage  to  their  morality.  1  thought,"  adds 
Wilson's  informant,  "  that  nobody  but  Lamar- 
tine,  who  sticks  at  nothing,  could  assert  that 
there  were  a  thousand  of  Jews  in  Jobar." 

Rabbi  Tobhi  "  stated,  that  most  of  the  Jews 
of  Damascus  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  four 
holy  cities  at  least  once  in  their  life;  and  that 
300  of  them  had  lately  started  for  Hebron. 

"  The  Rabbi  having  kindly  oflered  to  act 
as  our  guide  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  took  us  to 
see  the  two  most  considerable  of  the  ten  syna- 


igogues  of  the  place.  They  are  plain  build- 
ings, quite  destitute  of  all  ornament,  but  better 
lighted  than  any  other  places  of  Jewish  wor- 
ship which  1  have  seen  in  the  East.  I  e,\pecled 
something  finer  at  Damascus.  The  synagogue 
of  Aleppo  is  the  great  boast  of  'he  Jews  of 
Syria,  both  for  grandeur  and  antiquity.  It  is 
celebrated  also  as  containing  a  copy  of  the  law, 
which  the  Rabbis  represent  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  as  it  contains  a  prayer  for  its  pre- 
servation, and  which  is  so  highly  valued  by 
the  Jews  that  deputations  of  their  body  have 
sent  from  Europe  to  consult  it.  For  none  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  synagogues  of  Damas- 
cus, can  the  claim  of  high  antiquity  be  urged. 
They  seem  to  be  mostly  in  the  style  of  hand- 
writing known  among  ihe  Jews  as  the  Babeli, 
or  Babylonian,  and  have  originally  come  from 
Baghdad. 

"  From  the  synagogues  we  proceeded,  un- 
der the  direction  of  our  kind  guide,  to  the 
Jewish  Madrissehs  or  colleges.  The  school- 
rooms are  good,  but  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  furniture.  They  are  so  crowded  with  boys, 
about  500  gllogether  being  present,  that  Mor- 
decai — oilt  India  Jewish  compinion — compar- 
ed them  to  a  pen  of  wild  goats.  The  Scrip- 
3,  especially  the  Penlateuch  and  Talmudi- 
cal  extracts,  are  the  only  books  used.  A 
single  volume,  as  before  Ihe  invention  of 
printing,  served  a  whole  class;  and  each  of 
the  pupils  approached  the  master  lo  read  a 
few  sentences  in  turn,  or  each  handed  the 
book  to  his  neighbours,  after  he  had  done. 
Various  implements  of  coercion  and  coriection, 
in  the  form  of  cudgels  and  whips,  were  shown 
to  us  iis  the  source  of  scholastic  order  which 
was  supposid  to  prevail,  but  rather  difficult  to 
perceive.  While  we  wereexamining  the  boys 
on  the  Old  Testament  history,  we  heard  some 
of  the  spectators  and  auditors  say  to  one  an- 
other, '  Are  these  gentlemen  really  Naza- 
renes  V  The  Jews  of  the  East,  who  know 
the  historical  part  of  their  scriptures  well,  have 
a  deep  impression  of  the  scanty  acquirements 
of  the  Christians  in  biblical  knowledge.  Bad 
as  the  Rabbis  are,  and  highly  as  they  have 
exalted  the  doctrines  and  traditions  of  men, 
they  have  not  interdicted  the  use  of  the  scrip- 
tures by  the  Jewish  laity,  as  the  P.ipists  have 
done.  1  saw  none  of  the  children  in  the 
schools  engaged  in  learning  to  write  Arabic, 
vet  many  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus  learn  to 
do  so,  probably  in  their  own  houses,  and  at 
the  shops  and  public  offices;  and  considerable 
numbers  of  them  are  engaged  as  clerks  and 
accountants  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
"  The  Rabbi,  on  leaving  us,  committed  us 
to  the  care  of  a  Jew,  who  showed  us  a  good 
deal  of  the  Jewish  quarter.  The  houses  are 
not   so  much   crowded   together,  and  mean  iu 
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their  appearance,  as  those  occupying  the  cor- 
responding locality  in  other  eastern_  cities. 
Many  of  them  are  most  splendid  within,  and 
havo'fine  open  courts,  with  fountains  playing 
before     them,    and    surrounded    by   beautifu' 


esigned  to  his  pure  will  and  pleasure.     The 
ime  we  sat  by  her  bedside  was  one  of  renew- 


proximate  to  or  within  Judea  ;  but  the  Jews 
have  long  removed  it  much  further  to  the  east. 
A  letter  which  1  have  just  received  from  the  j  al  of  heavenly  favour  to  her  and  many  pre- 
Holy  Land,  gives  the  information  that  the  j  sent,  which  was  acknowledged  in  humble  sup. 
Jerusalem  have  lately  sent  forth  a  de-  \  plication,  with  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  him 


shrubs.     The    population    of    the    putation  in  search  of  it,  and  their  captive  brc  j  that  makes  hard  things  easy   and  bitter 


Jews  seems  to  be  increasing,  lor  several  fami- 
lies at  present  rent  houses  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Christian  and  Muhamniedan  quarters.  The 
bigotry  of  the  place  must  be  on  the  decline, 
otherwise  they  could  not  enjoy  this  liberty. 

"  On  the  second  day  of  our  excursions 
among  the  Jews,  we  visited  one  of  the  princely 
mansions  of  the  Farhis,  the  richest  bankers 
and  merchants  in  Damascus.  In  the  Hrst  of 
them,  we  took  our  seats  in  the  library,  which 
we   were  anxious  to   inspect,   and    lo   which. 


, -who  are  imagined  to  live  and  reign  in  i  sweet   lo   the   afflicted    soul.     We  parted  in 


Its  contiguous  territories. 

"  At  this  conference  we  received  additional 


much  love  and  sympathy." 

in  1771   she  wrote: — "Great  and  various 


information  respectint 


the  Jews  of  Damascus,  i  have  been   the   exercises  of  my 


iiid  since  I 


They  are  su[]posed  to  amount  to  5000  souls. 
They  are  by  profession,  principally  bankers, 
money-changers,  merchants,  shop-keepers, 
pedlars,  dysters,  bakers,  butchers,  and  clerks. 
The  Arab  language  is  universally  understood 
and  used  by  them  in  business.  They  use  the 
Arabic  character  and  language  in  their  deal- 
^s  with  the   Musahnans  ;   but  among 


hough   it   is   private   property,  the  proprietor    in^,  ,.,.••■.         '•  ,  u 

r.r      ./,  _      gpiygg  ,i-,gy  „,ri,e  the  Arabic  in  the  script  He- 

rew  character.     The    number   of  Rabbis  of 


allows  his  brethren  to  have  free  access,  for 
purposes  of  study.  It  contains,  I  should  think, 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  literature, 
except  some  of  the  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  it  in  Europe,  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  The  volumes,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  Jewish  bookstores,  were  almost  all 
plainly  or  shabbily  bound." 

Bowring,  in  his  report  on  Syria,  which 
Wilson  on  this  occasion  seems  to  consider 
correct,  states  the  capital  of  the  twenty-four 
Hebrew  mercantile  houses  at  Damascus,  occu- 
pied in  foreign  trade,  to  be  about  equivalent  lo 
$840,000.  "The  two  most  opulent  are  be- 
lieved to  be  Mourad  Farhi  and  Raphael  Nas- 
sim  Farhi,  whose  wealth  in  trade  exceeds  one 
and  a  half  millions  [of  piastres]  each" — or 
about  $70,000  a-piece.  Nine  other  houses 
are  estimated  at  sums  varying  betw^n  S45,- 
000  and  $70,000  each.  So  that,  after  all,  the 
v/ealth  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus  is  only  com- 
paratively great. 

"  The  four  chief  Rabbis  of  the  congrega- 
tion," continues  Wilson,  "  and  a  few  other 
respectable  persons,  waited  upon  us  [at  the 
.  library],  and  heartily  welcomed  us  to  Damas- 
cus. They  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
account  which  1  gave  them  of  the  Bene-Israel 
of  Bombay,  whose  letters  of  introduction  1  had 
brought  with  me,  and  of  my  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Hor.  We 
endeavoured  lo  show  them  thai  the  prophecies 
respecting  the  desolations  of  Edom,  which  1 
had  witnessed  at  Petra  and  other  places,  had 
been  remarkably  fulfilled  ;  but  we  observed 
that  they  had  but  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
prophetical  books,  as  is  too  much  the  case 
with  the  Jewish  body  throughout  the  world. 

"Finding  that  we  had  availed  ourselves  of 
catechizing  them  they  proceeded  to  ask  us  if 
the  English  in  their  multifarious  travels  in  all 
lands,  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  river  Sabba- 
tion.  When  we  told  them  that  no  such  stream 
had  been  discovered,  though  European  travel- 
lers had  traversed  almost  every  part  of  the 
East,  they  declared  their  firm  belief  in  its  ex- 
istence, and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  may 
soon  be  found.  Joscphus,  according  lo  the 
existing  manuscripts  of  his  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish war,  makes  the  Sabbatic  river  stop  during 
six  days  of  the  week,  and  flow  on  the  seventh. 
Pliny  makes  it  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  as  do  the 
Rabbis.  Both  Pliny  and  Josephus  make  this 
river,   probably  some  periodical    fount,   lo  be 


the  first  class  is  ten  ;  but  some  other  persons 
who  have  no  authority  in  the  congregation, 
are  also  denominated  Rabbi.  There  are  lour 
or  five  private  libraries  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  were  seated.  Public  worship  is  not 
daily  performed  in  the  synagogues  as  in  the 
holy  cities;  and  the  individuals  who  resort  to 
thein  for  private  prayer,  regulate  their  own 
devotions,  extending  or  contracting  ihem  as 
they  find  convenient." 


For  "The  Friend." 

THE  p:fficacy  of  divine  grace, 

Exhibited  in  the 

LIFE  OF  CLEMENTS  fflLLETS, 

Wlio  was  bedridden  39  years. 
(Coliciuded  from  pago  270.) 

Looking  back  on  her  past  life,  she  thus  re- 
flects :  "  More  than  40  years  are  now  gone 
since  1  fell  lame  ;  and  Nicholas  Davis  prophc- 
sied  of  it  when  I  was  in  bodily  health,  but  said 
1  should  be  carried  through  :  and  so  it  hath 
been.  1  have  been  plentifully  provided  for 
every  way.  Moreover  the  Lord  hath  sent  his 
servants  and  handmaids  lo  visit  me.  1  had 
[a  visit]  lately  from  Joseph  Oxiey  from  Old 
England,  and'  Benjamin  Swell  and  Anthony 
Morris  from  the  Southward,  and  Patience 
Braylon  from  Svvanzey  in  New  England." 

Of  the  visit  of  Joseph  Oxley,  he  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  in  his  journi 
At  Belhpage   we  visited   a   poo 


oman 
Friend,  whose  name  was  Clements  Willets, 
who  was  laken  ill  when  she  was  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  with  the  rheumatism,  soon 
after  which  she  was  confined  to  her  bed,  even 
until  the  time  I  saw  her,  which  she  then  told 
me,  in  the  presence  of  many  other  Friends, 
was  thirty-eight  years.  She  is  so  emaciated 
and  reduced  as  to  be  an  object  of  wonder  to 
those  that  see  her  ;  she  is  so  decrepit  as  scarce- 
ly to  be  able  to  move  one  joint,  or  any  part 
about  her,  and  has  not  seen  her  hands  for  very 
many  years.  She  has  almost  outlived  all  her 
pains,  which  are  now  centred  in  weakness. 
That  she  continues  to  live  is  marvellous  ;  and 
through  all  her  sore  afTlictions  and  trials  she 
praises  the  Lord  for  his  blessings  to  her  soul, 
lies  in  great  composure  of  mind,  anti  wholly 


[wrote]  any  ihing  in  this  little  bonk,  which  is 
now  more  ihan  half  a  year  ago, —  the  cau.ses 
being  mostly  unknown  to  me;  but  I  Irust,  and 
humbly  pray  ihey  may  be  sanclified, — though^ 
he  lime  seems  very  long.  I  often  remember 
joshen,  but  now  the  swellings  of  Jordan  lall 
leaving  on  me.  Oh,  the  buffetings  of  Satan 
hat  1  have  had  to  pass  through,  while  the  j 
terrors  of  the  Almighty  were  upon  me,  and 
his  righteous  judgments  took  hold  of  the  trans- 
gressing pari.  1  was  llien  like  one  distracted  j 
but  yet  I  have  a  secret  trust  I  shall  be  deliver- 
ed, for  1  have  always  heretofore  found  mercy. 
Praise  and  thanksgiving  be  to  his  great  name 
forever ! 

"  I  find  as  I  advance  in  age  1  grow  colder 
and  colder,  every  year.  Nature  being  niah 
spent,  and  the  natural  heat  so  much  abated, 
that  it  is  difiicult  for  my  good  friends  lo  keep 
me  warm  enough  to  be  comfortable  ;  which  f 
sometimes  makes  me  fearful  I  shall  get  into  a  ' 
spirit  of  murmuring;  a  state  which  1  sincerely 
desire  lo  be  preserved  from,  that  so  I  may  not 
fall  at  last  upon  the  borders  of  ihe  land  of 
Canaan." 

Clements    Willet.s    dictated    a    letter   lo    a 
Friend  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  the  follow.  . 
ing   is  exlracied,  the  23d  of  Eighih  month, 
1771. 

"  It  is  now  more  than  42  years  since  the 
beginning  of  my  lameness,  and  more  than  30 
since  1  have  been  confined  to  my  bed,  not 
being  able  to  move  myself  ihereon  from  the 
very  first;"  and  "  now  for  years  1  cannot  lift 
my  hands  so  high  as  to  see  them  ;  but  in  all 
this  affliction,  I  have  never  yet  had  cause  for 
a  murmuring  thought  ;  but  1  have  believed 
from  the  very  first,  that  it  was  in  love  and 
mercy  lo  tny  soul,  and  for  the  sake  of  some, 
others,  that  the  good  hand  of  Providence  waa 
so  singularly  laid  upon  me  :  for  when  I  was 
first  confined,  and  strove  with  flesh  and  blood, 
I  could  find  no  content.  Then  I  covenanted 
to  be  content  if  my  good  Master  would  but 
provide  for  me  such  things  as  I  should  have 
need  of;  and  to  this  day  he  has  perlbrmcd  I 
more  than  I  could  ask,  blessed  be  his  great 
and  everlasting  aim,  which  never  fails  his 
wrestling  seed  ;  but  he  oflen  leads  them  by 
the  slill  waters  and  near  the  Shepherd's  tents,, 
where  he  carries  his  flocks  to  rest  al  noon, 
and  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  where  none, 
can  make  them  afraid. 

"  But  1  fear  I  shall  go  too  far  in  this  plea- 
sant path,  therefore  shall  return  and  take  no- 
tice of  thy  query  concerning  suffering  limes 
and  great  poverty  of  spirit,  which  I  freely 
own  1  have  had  a  large  share  therein  ;  and  I 
find  the  conflicts  of  the  spirit  are  harder  to 
bear  than  ihose  of  the  flesh,  so  thai  I  have  oflen 
thought  i  lay  as  a  stone  in  the  boiiom  of  Jor- 
dan,  where  the  waves  fell  heavy  upon  nie,and 


often  went  over  my  head.  At  other  times  I 
: have  compared  niyselt' to  Jonah  when  in  the! 
whale's  beliy,  when  the  weeds  were  wrapped  • 
about  his  head.  Oh  then,' how  did  my  cries 
ascend  to  him  that  dehvered  Jonali ;  who  said 
'  ll'l  iini  cast  out  of  thy  sight,  yet  will  [  once  | 
more  look  toward  thy  holy  temple.' 

"'  The  letters  of  my  good  friends  are  a  great 
comfort  to  me  in  my  loiielike  state,  though  1 
nm  not  about  to  complain  of  ihe  Author  there- 
of, who  always  remembers  mercy  in  the  midst 
of  judgment;  whose  yoke  I  find  to  be  easy 
and  his  burden  light  ;  blessed  and  praised  be 
his  everlasting  arm  of  great  power  ;  and  bless- 
ed are  all  those  that  lake  his  yoke  upon  them 
and  bear  it  in  their  youth.  Oh,  (hat  our  youth 
might  prove  it  I  and  then  they  w^ould  know  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  silting  alone  and  keeping 
silence  :  then  they  would  patiently  wait  and 
quietly  hope  for  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

"Our  blessed  Lord,  when  he  was  in  that 
prepared  body,  to  encourage  a  little  flock  told 
ihern,  '  Fear  not,  it  is  your  heavenly  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  At 
another  time  he  told  his  followers,  that  thej 
harvest  was  great,  and  the  lalmurers  lew  ; 
liierefore  he  bid  tliem  pray  to  their  heavenly! 
Father  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  send  forth  I 
more  labourers  into  his  harvest. 

"  1  have  understood  there  are  many  young 
Friends  in  Philadelphia — for  whom  I  have  felt  | 
{ireat  desires  in  my  heart,  (not  without  tears)! 
for  their  preservation  ;  and  that  there  might  be  j 
none  among  them  of  that  number  that  we  read 
of,  who  mc\de  excuses  when  they  were  call-  | 
ed  lo  the  marriage  supper.  One  had  bought  j 
a  farm  ;  anoihcr  a  yoke  of  oxen  ;  and  a  third 
had  married  a  wife, — so  they  could  not  come. 
Oh  !  the  dismal  sentence  that  was  pronounced 
against  them."  "  Oh,  that  our  yonih.  might 
become  wise,  and  remember  their  Creator  be- 
fore the  Qvil  days  oome  :  that  their  hearts  might 
be  applied  unto  Wisdom,  ;ind  their  ears  atten- 
tive to  his  voice,  whose  cry  and  call  has  been  I 
throughout  all  ages  of  the  world,  'Aiyson,| 
give  me  thy  heart.'  Andiflh'j  heart  is  but' 
rightly  given  up,  I  make  no  doubt  but  some  of  [ 
our  youth  will  be  raised  up  and  qualified  to  i 
supply  the  places  of  our  worthy  elders  that 
are  gone  from  good  works  lo  rewards. 

"  My  heart  has  been  filled  wilh  love  to  all 
the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus  wherever  they  be, 
wilh  whom  my  spirit  is  very  nearly  united  in 
the  covenant  of  peace,  I  hope  never  to  be  bro- 
ken— also  desiring  iheir  prayers.  | 

"  Now  in  a  feeling  sense  of  much  love  [lo  I 
divers  Friends  mentioned],  I  lake  my  last! 
leave — and  bid  you  all  farewell;  desiring  lo' 
remain  your  fellow  traveller  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way.  C.  VV." 

1772.  "  [  had  a  very  extraordinary  visit 
from  my  good  and  kind  Friends  Anthony  Bene- 
zet  and  John  Elliott  of  Philadelphia,  accompa- 
nied by  Thomas  Dobson  of  New  York.  Hav- 
ing heard  that  our  Friend  Anthony  gave  away 
book's,  1  desired  him  to  send  me  a  few  small 
ones  ;  and  he  was  so  kind  as  lo  send  me  five  or 
six-and-twenty,  the  most  of  them  small,  yet 
there  were  four  bound  books,  and  one  pretty 
large,  half-bound.  .My  friend's  books  uere 
more  prized,  than  if  he  had  sent  me  silver  or  gold. 

"  \Vhtn  the  cloud  was  removed  fron)  oft'lhe 
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tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel  were  lo  jour- 
ney on,  but  while  it  was  over  them  they  were 
lo  remain  in  their  tenis.  Even  so  i  have  com- 
pared my  long  spiritual  and  tribulated  pilgrim- 
age. The  Israelites  were  40  years  in  their 
wilderness  travel,  sometimes  going  a  little 
forwai-d,  and  ihen  backward  or  crooked  ;  so 
my  travel  has  been  about  40  years  [while] 
confined  to  my  bed,  not  able  lo  sit  up  or  lielp 
myself  without  pain,  but  litlle  in  the  whole 
time,  neither  could  I  lie  on  either  side.  The 
Israelites  often  murmured,  so  have  I  often 
been  afraid  I  should  murmur  or  despair  be- 
fore I  got  over  Jordan,  where  I  have  often 
thought  i  lay  as  a  stone  in  the  bottom,  while 
the  enemy  roared  against  me,  and  the  accuser 
of  I  he  brethren  sometimes  uttered  slanders  ; 
but  1  have  witnessed  Truth  lo  be  near  for  my 
help,  which  has  ever  been  able  lo  give  the 
viclor-y." 

"  I  had  great  joy  by  the  visit  of  my  brolher- 
in-law  Samuel  Hughes,  Irom  Pennsylvania, 
whom  I  never  had  seen,  nor  ever  expected  to 
see,  iiis  wife,  my  sister,  being  dead  some 
years.  His  companion  was  a  friend  named 
Abel  Thomas.  My  dear  br-olher,  to  my  great 
satisfnclion,  gave  me  an  account  of  my  dear 
aged  father  and  mother,  and  the  other  branches 
of  the  family.  My  father  now  is  in  his  90th 
year  and  in  health.  He  saw  him  last  Fall, 
and  he  rode  three  miles  to  a  meeting."  .  .  . 
"  Samuel  Hughes  has  been  a  choice,  good,  re- 
ligious husband:  his  first  wife  was  my  eldest 
half  sister  Elizubelh,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  Rachel,  William  and  Jesse — ihe 
youngest  being  a  sucking  babe  when  his  wile 
died.  His  loss  was  very  great,  and  trouble  so 
much  that  he  ihought  not  to  keep  house:  but 
his  good  father  advised  him  to  the  contrary  : 
and  when  two  years  were  expii'ed,  his  father 
advised  him  lo  seek  another  wile,  and  directed 
him  where,  and  he  accordingly  did,  she  being 
a  widow  with  two  children  :  and  it  was,  1  be- 
lieve, a  happy  walch  ;  she  being  a  very  good 
rrloiher-in-law."  "  Tliey  kept  their  children 
together,  and  were,  I  believe,  very  happy. 
This  account  bi'ought  such  nearness  that  I 
hope  may  remain. 

"The  first  lime  I  saw  my  brother  Samuel 
Hughes  I  was  told  ihere  was  a  sir-anger  on  a 
visit  lo  the  island  ;  and  though  I  was  desii'ous 
to  know  who  it  was,  yet  my  good  friends  kept 
it  from  me,  and  ihought  they  had  best  have  a 
silting  first;  and  a  good  hme  it  was,  I  think 
My  brother  spoke  a  few  words  to  ibis  efl'eot ; 
'Eye  halh  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither 
halh  it  entered  into  ihe  heart  of  man  lo  con- 
ceive, the  good  things  the  Lor-d  hath  in  store 
for  them  that  love  him  ;'  wiih  some  moi'e  to 
the  same  import;  which  I  just  mention,  wilh- 
out  boasting,  as  the  gracious  dealings  of  ihe 
Most  High  with  my  poor  affiicted  soul  in  a 
lone-like  stale  of  probation,  wherein  I  never 
found  any  v\'ant,  whilst  mine  eye  was  fixed, 
and  my  heart  attentive  to  Him  who  pi-omised 
he  would  pray  the  Falher,  and  ho  would  send 
his  disciples  another  Comforter,  even  I  ho  Spirit 
of  Trulh,  which  should  abide  with  his  people 
forever,  or  to  ihe  end  of  the  world.  Even  so 
be  it  sailh  my  soul  I     Amen.     Amen." 

'J'he  foregoing  appears  lo  be  the  last  entry 
made  by  Clements  Willets. 


!      The   testimony  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 

j  U'eslbury  concerning  her,  explains  the  cause 
of  her  frequent  removals  from  house  to  house. 

j  Her  friends  say:  "She  was  for  a  series' of 
years  provided  for  at  the  care  of  this  meeting  ; 

j  and  being  for  the  conveniency  of  her  support, 
frequently  removed   to  different  families,  was 

j  at  intervals  of  lime,  as  her  experience  requir- 
ed, assisted  by  Friends  where  she  resided  in 
penning  down  those  remarks  that  conlain  llie 
account  of  her  life,  which  we  think  worthy  to 
be  pr-eserved,  although  it  may  be  far  short  of 
what  it  would,  had  she  been  capable  of  writing 
her-self." 

The  testimony  also  says  that  "  Through  the 
prevalence  of  the  disorder  her  limbs  and  nerves 
were  so  contracted,  and  joints  drawn  out  of 
place,"  "  Ihat  she  became  an  object  of  pity  to 
the  beholder's;  yet  in  the  most  exU'eme  pains 
of  her  bodily  infirmities  her  understanding  was 
preserved."  "Her  body  lay  in  one  postui'e 
near  39  years,  and  almost  20  of  them  she  did 
not  see  her  own  hands  ;  but  ihc  day  she  died 
her  nerves  being  relaxed,  they  were  raised  in 
her  own  view,  greatly  to  ihe  admiration  of 
hci'self  and  those  about  her."  She  "  appeared 
sensible  the  lime  was  near  come  that  she  had 
so  long  waited  for,  with  many  prayers  thai  faith 
and  patience  might  hold  out  to  the  end.  And 
on  the  .5th  day  of  the  Sixth  month,  1772,  she 
departed  this  life  at  the  house  of  Thomas 
Jackson,  near  Jericho,  aged  62  years,  and  we 
doubt  not  of  her  being  admitted  into  the  man- 
sions of  eternal  glory,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 


Tlic  Expected  Comet, 

I  (Oinlinucd  from  page  2t!3.} 

[  The  extravagant  excursions  of  the  human 
mind,  in  which  the  authors  of  the  several  hy- 

i  [lotheses   above    described  have    indulged,   in 

jlheir  allempts  lo  explain  the  nalure  of  comets 
and  the  effect  which  they  may  have  hei'etofore 
had,  or  may  continue  lo  have,  upon  the  state 
of  things  on  our  globe,  seem  to  be  somewhat 
analogous  lo  the  wanderings  of  these  erratic 
orbs  themselves.  The  latter,  moving  in  orbits 
of  great  eccentricity,  fly  olFlar  from  the  region 
of  the  sun, — lire  body  which  regulates  their 
motions, — so  that  they  get  almost  beyond,  and 
some  of  ihera,  perhaps,  entirely  beyond,  the 
reach  of  his  light  and  influence.  So  it  is  with 
the  wild  conjectur'es  of  these  fancifiil  philoso- 
phers ;  they  pursue  paths  as  eccentric  as  those 
of  the  comets  ;  and  thus  wander  on  beyond  the 
limits  of  sober  truth  and  sound  reason,  that 
which  should  ever  govern,  and  l;e,  as  it  were, 
the  central  sun,  of  all  investigations  into  the 
causes  of  physical  phenomena.  Let  us  learn 
fr'om  the  hrstoi'y  of  these  speculations,  a  lesson 
on  the  weakness  and  fallibility  of  the  human 
understanding;  and  let  us  thankfully  admir'e 
Ihe  wisdom  which  hns  not  left  man  thus  lo 
grope  his  way  in  spiritual  mailers,  but  for  his 
advancement  in  that  knowledge  which  con- 
cerns his  highest  inler'est  has  provided  him 
wilh  a  surcnr  and  safer  guide  than  the  lamp  of 
reason. 

It  is  row  time  lo  say  something  of  the  mo- 
tions of  comets  in  order   Ihat  the  reader  may 
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be  able  to  com|)i-elicn(]  the  grounds  upon  which 
the  returns  of  certain  of  them  have  been  cor-  ; 
reclly  foretold  by  astronomers.  I 

It  is  now  fully  established  that  comets  re- 
volve around  the  sun  by  regular  laws,  similar' 
to  those  which  regulate  the  planetary  move-  j 
ments,  and  that  their  orbits  are  very  elongated  i 
ellipses,  the  sun  being  in  one  of  the  foci.  iSornc  j 
of  them,  however,  may  perhaps  move  in  hyper- 
bolas or  parabolas,  the  form  of  these  curves 
not  differing  much  7ieai'  their  vertices,  (the 
only  part  of  a  comet's  orbit  that  we  are  able 
to  examine),  from  that  of  a  very  lengthened 
ellipse.  From  three  good  observations  of  the 
position  of  a  comet  in  the  heavens,  what  are 
called  the  elements  of  its  orbit  may  be  calcu- 
lated. Newton  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
method  of  doing  this.  Halley,  applying  his 
method  to  a  great  number  of  comets,  the  posi- 
tions of  which  had  been  observed  and  record- 
ed, found  on  comparing  the  resulting  elements, 
that  the  comets  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682, 
moved  nearly  in  the  same  orbit.  The  inter- 
vals between  these  periods  being  nearly  the 
same,  namely  about  75  or  76  years,  the  iden- 
tity of  the  three  comets  appeared  to  Halley  to 
be  established.  'J'he  difference  in  the  intervals 
between  the  successive  returns  of  the  comet  to 
the  same  part  of  its  orbit,  amounted  to  about 
15  months,  which  Halley  ascribed  to  the  at- 
traction of  Jupiter  and  Saturn;  and  he  con- 
cluded that  its  next  period  would  be  longer 
than  either  of  the  preceding.  He  therefore 
ventured  the  prediction  that  it  would  again  re- 
turn about  the  year  175?*,  and  would  reach  its 
perihelion  (the  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the 
sun)  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  or  the  he- 
{^inning  of  17.59.  Subsequently,  Clairaut,  a 
distinguished  French  nuuhetniuician,  computed 
the  disturbing  effects,  or  perturbations  as  they 
are  called,  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ;  and  con- 
cluded that  the  action  of  the  former  would 
lengthen  its  period  518  days,  and  that  of  the 
latter  lUO  d.iys,  so  that  it  might  be  expected 
to  return  to  its  perihelion  about  the  13th  of  the 
Fourth  month,  1759,  remarking,  however, 
that  he  might  be  in  error  as  much  as  a  month. 
The  comet  actually  passed  its  perihelion  on 
the  13th  of  the  'lliird  month,  jirst  31  days 
before  the  time  mentioned  by  Clairaut.  'I'he 
second  predicted  return  of  Halley 's  comet  oc- 
curred in  1835  within  about  10  da\s  of  the 
lime  calculated  by  astronomers.  Since  1819 
the  periods  of  two  other  comets  have  been 
ascertained  and  their  returns  regularly  pre- 
dicted and  observed, —  Encke's  comet  with  a 
period  of  3.'^  years,  and  Biela's  with  a  period  of 
6J  years.  'I'hcy  are  both  of  them  small  and 
without  tails,  it  was  the  expected  return  of 
the  latter  in  1832  that  excited  so  much  appre- 
hension for  the  saliny  of  our  planet,  it  being 
supposed  by  some  that  it  would  come  in  con 
tact  with  the  earth.  To  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
people,  the  Board  of  Longitude  of  the  French 
government  directed  Arago  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  statement  of  ail  that  science  had 
discovered  regarding  ihe  course  of  the  expect- 
ed visitant.  He  accordingly  stated,  in  the 
essay  prepared  in  consequence  ol* this  direc- 
tion, that  although  the  comet  would  pass  very 
near  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  or  perhaps  actually 
cross  it,  yet  the  earth  would  not  arrive  at  that 


jiarticulnr  i)oint  of  its  orbit,  until  31  days  after '  pass  through  the  plane  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
the  comet  had  passed.  The  vapoury  mass  J  The  two  points  where  the  path  of  the  planet 
arrived  according  to  calculation,  and  pursued  or  comet  thus  cuts  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
the  path  which  mathematicians  had  detormin- lorbit,  are  called  the  not/es,  one  the  descending, 
ed  ;  and  the  earth,  unharmed,  "  kept  the  even  !  the  other  the  ascending  node,  'i'he  position  of 
tenor  of  its  way."  At  the  time  of  its  last  re- [the  latter  in  the  heavens  as  expressed  by  its 
turn  in  1846,  Biela's  comet  presented  the  j /o/?^J/;/rfe,  constitutes  the  second  element  of  a, 
singular  appearance  of  a  double  comet;  andlcomel's  orbit.  The  tliird  element  is  the  lon- 
ihc  observations  on  the  relative  motions  of  the  j  gitude  of  the  comet  (or  in  other  words,  its 
two  bodies,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  smaller'  position  in  the  heavens)  when  at  that  point  of 
one  was  revolving  round  the  other,  after  lhe|  its  orbit  nearest  the  sun  ;  this  element  is  desig- 
manner  of  a  satellite.  1  nuled  as  the  longitvde  of  the  perihelion.    Tha^ 

But  to  return  to  Halley's  comet,  the  history  j /oi/r/A  eZemf^i  is  the  comet's  least  distance- 
of  which  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose]  from  the  sun,  and  is  called  the  perihelion  dis- 
f  illustrating  the  means  which   astronomers  j/uncc.     The  Jiftli  element  is  \he  course  of  mo- 


possess,  of  identifying  the  successive  returns 
of  the  same  comet.  When  it  is  considered 
that  the  size,  brilliancy,  and  general  appear- 
ance, both  of  the  tail  and  nucleus  of  a  comet 
are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  varying 
greatly  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
it  will  be  seen  that  these  characteristics  afford 
no  reliable  data  for  judging  whether  a  comet 
observed  at  one  time  is  the  same  as  that  which 
has  been  seen  and  described  at  some  former 
period.  The  insufficiency  oflhis  lest  will  ap- 
pear more  evident  when  it  is  stated,  that  some 
700  comets  have  been  observed  and  recorded, 
and  that  now,  when  the  skies  are  so  diligently 
searched  with  telescopes,  scarcely  a  year 
passes  without  at  least  one  of  these  vapoury 
orbs  being  descried  in  the  heavens,  and  that 
in  some  years,  as  many  as  3,  4,  and  5  have 
been  discovered.  It  is  only  by  a  similarity 
in  the  form  and  position  of  their  orbits,  as  ex- 
pressed by  their  "  e/e?nen<s,"  that  astronomers 
judge  of  the  probable  identity  of  comets  seen 
at  two  or  more  periods.  It  was  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  elements  of  the  comets  of 
1531,  1607,  and  1682,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  that  Halley  concluded  that  they  were 
returns  of  the  same  comet ;  and  when  the  read- 
er comes  to  examine  these  elements  in  detail, 
and  compare  them  for  himself,  he  will  acknow- 
ledge that  this  conclusion  was  by  no  means 
groundless.  But  before  giving  these  elements, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain,  in  a  few  words, 
what  the  elements  of  a  comet's  orbit  are,  or  al 
least  such  of  them  as  are  needed  for  our  pur- 

The  imaginary  surface  or   plane   in  which 
the  whole  of  anv  planet's  path  or  orl ' 
eluded,   a 


tion  which  the  comet  has  in  its  revolution 
round  ihe  sun.  It  may  be  either  from  west  to 
cast,  like  that  of  the  earth  and  other  planets, 
or  Ihe  contrary  ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  said 
to  be  direct,  in  the  latter,  retrograde. 

If  Ihe  reader  has  understood  the  foregoing 
explanations,  he  is  now  prepared  for  Ihe  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  are  given  the  elements, 
as  calculated  by  Halley,  of  the  orbits  describ- 
ed by  the  comets  of  1531,  1607,  and  1682. 
The  perihelion  distance  is  expressed  in  mil- 
lions of  miles,  the  earth's  distance  from  the 
sun  being  95  millions  of  miles. 


1531 

1607 

1682. 

17°  56' 

17°  2' 

17°  56' 

2.  Lonsiludeofnode, 

49°  25' 

60°  21' 

51°  16' 

3.  Lon?ilu,le  of  peri. 

54 

55t 

5.  Course  of  motion, 

Retrograde 

Retrograde. 

Retrograde 

The  differences  here  presented  are  not 
greater  than  might  readily  result  from  errors 
in  the  observations  upon  which  the  calcula- 
tions were  founded,  besides  the  changes  to 
which  the  form  and  position  of  the  orbit  are 
liable  fiom  the  disturbing  effect  of  the  attrac- 
lion  of  the  planets.  The  agreement  between 
the  corresponding  elements  in  the  above  table 
will  appear  more  remarkable  and  more  con- 
clusive of  the  identity  of  these  comets,  when 
we  reflect  that  the  coincidence  is  not  confined 
to  two  or  three  particulars  only,  but  that  it 
extends  simultaneously  to  five  different  ele- 
ments entirely  independent  of  each  other;  and 
furlhcr,  that  the  first  clement  may  vary  in 
different  comets  from   nolhing  through  all  the 


nlermediate   values   lo   90   degrees,   that   the 

...tending    to  an   imlimiled  dis- j  second  and  ihird  range  from  (1°  to  360"  ;  that 

tance  beyond   that  crbit,  is  what  is  called  the   the  fourth   for  comets  actually  known,  varies 


plane  of  the  ortiil  of  that  particular  planet 
This  plane  or  imaginary  surface  is  of  course 
perfectly  even  throughout,  and  it  in  every  case 
passes  through  the  sun's  centre.  Now  the 
planes  of  the  orbits  of  the  several  planets  do 
none  of  Ihcm  coincide  wilh  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  but  are  all  inclined  to  it  a  few- 
degrees.  The  ()lanes  of  the  comets' orbits  are 
also  inclined  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that 
the  degree  of  inclination  is  far  more  various, 
being  in  some  comets  exceedingly  small,  while 
in  others  it  is  almost  a  right  angle.  This 
then,  the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  its  orbit 
to  that  of  the  earth's  orbit,  is  the/7-4<  element 
of  ;i  comet. 

From  what  has  just  been  explained,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  planet  or  cornel,  in  the  course 
of  its   revolution  around  the  sun,  must  twice 


from  a  litilc  over  half  a  million  to  384  millions 
of  miles;  and  that  of  the  comets  whose  ele- 
ments have  been  calculated,  about  one-half 
have  their  motion  direct,  the  rest  retrograde. 
Such  then  was  the  evidence  which  Halley 
possessed  of  the  identity  of  the  cnmets  of  the 
three  years  mentioned  above,  and  which  in- 
duced bim  to  hazard  the  prediction  of  ils  return 
in  1758  or  early  in  the  following  year.  The 
verification  of  this  prediction  formed  an  impor- 
tant era  in  the  history  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence. 

The  paper  containing  Halley's  researches 
was  first  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1705.  In  a  subsequent  edilion  he 
exprcfised  his  opinion  still  more  confidently, 
and  added  the  request,  that  if  the  comet  should 
return  according  to  his  prediction,  n  just  pos- 
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terity  would  remember  ihat  the  discovery  was 
made  by  an  Englishman. 

Halley  also  conjectured  that  his  comet  was 
the  same,  as  the  one  so  conspicuously  seen  in 
1456,— lliat  great  comet  whose  appearance  at 
a  time  when  the  Turks  seemed  likely  to  over- 
run Europe,  spread  such  terror  throughout 
Christendom,  and  caused  Pope  Cali.xtus  111.  to 
order  the  bells  to  be  rung  daily,  and  public 
prayers  to  be  offered  by  the  people  for  protec- 
tion Trom  their  threefold  enemies,  Satan,  the 
Comet,  and  ihe  Turks.  The  elements  of  this 
comet  have  since  been  computed,  and  show 
that  Halley's  conjecture  was  correct. 

(To  be  concluiiodO 

Selected. 
WHERE  HAST  THOU  GLEANED  ? 
Ruth  ii.  19. 
Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day,  immortal  one  7 

In  paths  of  sensual  pleasure,  where  the  flowers 
Of  earthly  fragrance  have  thy  pathway  strown — 

And  didst  thou  rest  in  those  terrestrial  bowers  ? 
Young  pilgrim  !  pluck  them  not,  they'll  wither  on  the 

way. 
But  gather  that  which  nourisheth,  while  yet  'tis  call- 
ed to-day. 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?     In  scanty  fields 
Of  poverty  and  wretchedness  and  woe? 

That  barren  ground  yet  rich  instruction  yields, 
Unfolding  lessons  it  is  good  to  know. 

Ne'er  may  the  smiles  of  heaven,  which  hover  o'er  thy 
lot. 

Be  in  the  daily  sacrifice  unnumbered  or  forgot. 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?     Amid  the  strife 
Of  those  who  sow,  to  reap,  and  gather  gold  ? 

Leave — leave  this  waste  and  weariness  of  life. 
And  reap  ye — gather  ye  that  wealth  untold, 

Wliich   to  your   earthly  course  will  be  "  the  pearl  of 
price," 

And  open  for  the  humble  one  the  gate  of  Paradise. 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?     The  ample  plain 
Where  Knowledge  spreads  her  banquet — where  the 
tide 

Of  intellect  sweeps  through  the  broad  domain. 

In  all  its  depth  and  (lower,  and  pomp  and  pride — 

Say,  hast  thou  grasped  at  shadows,  which  the  sun 

Of  pure  religion  hatli  not  shone  upon  ? 

Where  hast  thou  gleaned  to-day  ?     From  Wisdom's 
page, 
Where  Truth  her  heavenly  banner  hath  unfurled  ? 
Where  priests  and  prophets  have,  from  age  to  age, 

Foretold  the  glories  of  the  eternal  world? 
Then  ponder  them,  immortal  one,  nor  let  th}'  footsteps 

stray 
From   Him   who   is  the  Holy   One— "  the   Life,   the 
Truth,  the  Way." 


CHRISTIAN  SUBMISSION. 

The  following  lines  were  written  a  few  years  since, 

by  the  venerable  poet  Montgomery,  expressive  of  his 

sense  of  nature's  decay,   and  his  submission    undei 

affliction,  to  Him  who  does  all  things  well : 

"  Father — thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done!" 
So  prayed  on  earth  thy  suffering  Son, 

So  in  his  name  I  pray  ; 
My  spirit  fails,  the  flesh  is  weak. 
Thy  help  in  agony  I  seek, 

O  take  thy  cup  away  I 

If  such  be  not  thy  sovereign  will, 
7'he  wiser  purpose  then  fulfil, 

My  wishes  I  resign. 
Into  thine  hands  my  soul  commend, 
On  thee  for  life  or  death  depend  ; 

Thv  will  be  done,  not  mine. 


Tliomas  Scallergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  froii)  page  2Sg.) 

By  the  Isl  of  the  Twell'lh  month,  1792, 
Rebecca  Jones  was  well  enough  to  attend 
meeting,  there  to  bear  public  testimony  to  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  On  the  lOih  of 
[-■ifth  month,  1794,  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Tho- 
mas Scaltergood  who  was  then  about  sailing 
for  Europe,  it  was  endorsed  "  To  be  opened 
when  at  sea,  and  recurred  to  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland." 

"  .After  leaving  thy  house  last  evening,  my 
mind  was  swallowed  up  in  that  love  and  friend- 
ship which  is  better  felt  than  e.xpressed;  and 
now,  in  the  greatest  sincerity,  and  under  that 
influence,  ray  heart  bids  thee  '  Go,  and  the 
Lord  God  go  with  thee.' 

"  When  thou  arrivest  on  the  British  shores, 
remember  me,  and  pray  for  me  when  thou 
canst;  for  though  I  have  been,  through  the 
Lord's  ever  adorable  mercy,  favoured  to  see 
for,  and  feel  with  thee,  yet  now  under  Ihe 
prospect  of  a  family  visit,  f  am  ready  to  sink, 
and  very  much  doubt  my  ability  to  get  through 
to  the  honour  of  my  great  and  good  Master, 
being  a  much  poorer  creature  than  thou  hast 
any  idea  of. 

"May  the  Lord  on  high,  who  is  mightier 
than  the  noise  of  many  waleis,  be  thy  '  bow 
and  batile-a.xe,  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding 
great  reward.'  \Vhen  thou  meetest  with  my 
friends,  say  to  them  from  me,  that  my  love 
for  them  and  for  the  ever-blessed  Truth,  re- 
mains unimpaired  ;  but  that  being  lately  raised 
from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  they  must  not 
e.xpect  many  more  written  testimonials  of  my 
love  to  them  ;  because  being  near  the  end  of 
the  painful  journey  of  life,  I  have  less  time 
and  ability  for  writing,  and  ain  strictly  enjoin- 
ed to  salute  but  few  by  the  way. 

"  My  sincere  and  ardent  desire  is,  that  in 
those  towns  and  places  where  Friends  are 
numerous,  thou  mayest  remember  that  valua- 
ble class  in  society,  who  are  hired  in  families, 
called,  in  that  country,  servants,  nmong  whom 
there  is  a  number  of  valuable,  tender-spirited 
Friends,  with  whom  I  had  some  precious  meet- 
ings; the  remembrance  whereof  is  pleasant  at 
this  moment. 

"  And  now,  under  a  renewed  hope  and  per- 
suasion, that  all  things  necessary  will  be  fur- 
nished  ihee,  by  Him  who  hath  so  evidently 
put  thee  forth,  my  whole  heart  salutes  thee, 
and  bids  thee  endea redly  farewell  in  ihe  Lord  ; 
and  am  thy  sister,  in  unfeigned  regard  and 
true  Christian  fellowship. 

"  P.  S. — Don't  be  afraid  to  trust  thy  Good 
Master,  if  he  enjoins  upon  thee  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  the  cabin  ;  he  will  make  way  for  thee 
in  this  and  every  other  work  he  may  assign 
thee.  Do  not  be  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  the 
great,  as  ihou  journeyest  amongst  them  ;  but 
quit  thyself  like  a  man,  enduring  hardness  as 
a  good  soldier,  and  the  very  God  of  Peace  and 
consolation  be  with  thee.     Amen." 

The  advice  of  Rebecca  Jones  in  this  letter 
is  peculiarly  appropriate.  Many  of  the  really 
excellent  amongst  men, — the  very  salt  of  the 
earth,  have  been  servants,  and  those  in  very 
humble  life.     Faithful  ministers  of  the  Gospel 


of  Christ  Jesus,  have  been  from  pride  of  sta- 
tion in  their  employers,  deemed  unworthy  to 
sit  at  their  tables.  Though  difiercnce  of  wealth 
and  station  may  make  a  difference  of  caste 
sufficient  to  separate  members  of  society  in  the 
social  and  domestic  relalions,  yet  those  who 
are  visiting  the  seed  of  God  in  a  counlry,  will 
be  drawn  to  that  seed,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found.  To  such  the  distinction  of  rich  and 
poor,  noble  and  plebeian,  master  and  servant, 
will  be  lost  ;  or  if  not  entirely  so,  their  pre- 
dilection will  be  in  favour  of  the  lowly, 
whilst  the  query  of  the  Apostle  will  be  remem- 
bered,— "  Haih  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world,  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom which  he  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him?"  Does  it  not  seem  far  more  natural 
that  a  true  humble-hearted  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  should  be  a  servant  to  others,  than 
that  such  an  one  should  seek  associates  among 
the  rich  and  the  great, — should  attend  fashion- 
able soirees, — should,  while  rustling  in  the  rich- 
est  silks  and  satins,  worked  up  into  a  plain 
shape,  receive  with  dignity  and  condescension 
Ihe  salutations  of  nobles? 

People  sometimes  find  themselves  brought 
into  unpleasant  situations  from  want  of  proper 
courtesy  and  respect  towards  those  they  esteem 
poor.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  John  Salkeld 
which  illustrates  in  some  measure  this  subject. 
This  eminent  minister  during  one  of  his  reli- 
gious visits  to  England,  had  a  meeting  appoint- 
ed for  him  at  a  place  some  miles  distant.  A 
Friend  was  to  call  in  a  carriage,  and  take  him 
to  the  dwelling  of  one  residing  close  by  the 
house  where  the  meeting  was  to  be  held.  This 
proposed  companion  not  coming  in  time,  John 
Salkeld  concluded  to  go  thither  on  foot.  He 
accordingly  started,  and  near  the  close  of  the 
day,  which  hud  proved  wet  and  stormy,  he 
reached  the  Friend's  house  where  they  were 
to  have  lodged.  The  Friend  who  was  looking 
out  for  the  carriage  and  its  contents,  had  little 
idea  that  the  wet  and  .soiled  fool  traveller  was 
the  minister.  John  Salkeld  without  discover- 
ing himself  asked  if  he  could  have  a  night's 
lodging.  The  master  of  the  house  replied,  he 
expected  company,  but  if  he  would  go  into  the 
kitchen  with  his  servants  he  might  stay.  John 
accepted  this  invitation,  such  as  it  was,  and 
took  his  place  with  those  accounted  menials. 
I'he  Friends  in  the  carriage  did  not  arrive; 
and  in  the  morning  John  was  informed  from 
the  owner,  that  if  he  would  load  manure  until 
breakfast  time,  he  should  have  a  meal  for  pay. 
John  said  he  could  do  that,  and  proceeded  in- 
dustriously to  work.  The  meeting-house  was 
in  sight,  and  John  being  told  by  the  Friend 
what  it  was,  and  that  a  meeting  was  lo  be  held 
there  that  morning,  said  he  believed  he  would 
attend  it.  He  accordingly  went,  and  to  the 
surprise  and  consternation  of  his  host  took  the 
head  of  the  gallery.  He  was  that  day  clothed 
by  his  Master  with  power  and  authority  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  prov- 
ing himself  a  workman  that  needed  nol  to  Le 
ashamed.  When  the  opportunity  was  over, 
the  Friend,  mortified  deeply,  came  to  John  and 
pressed  him  to  go  home  with  him  to  dinner. 
This  John  declined,  saying  significantly,'/ 
have  been  at  thy  house  before  /' 

About  Ihe  close  of  the  vear  1794,  Rebecca 
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Jones   thus  wrote  to  Thomas  Scallergood  : —  time  to  cover  the   earth,  as   tlie  waters    cover 

"Siltinj?   pensively    and   alone    this    evening,  the   sea.     .Alay   Infinite    Wisdom   be    pleased, 

whilst  Friends  are  assembled  at  the  High  street,  for  his  own  name's  sake,  to  hasten   this   day; 

meeting-house,   and    recounting   some  of  the' and  may  we  wait  in  patience,  and  endure  hard-  i.-oi.iiimbu  nuui  |jugc-^oo.) 

Lord's  gracious  dealings  and  marvellous  acts ;  ness  as  good  soldiers,  for  Christ's  sake,  seeing        The   quotations  with    which   the  preceding 

towards   and   upon   me,  thou  was   brought  so  that   to  him   and    his   followers  the  victory  is    article  concluded,  bear  the  date  of  Sixth  month, 

preciously  near  to  my  disconsolate  mind,  that 'decreed."  ]  iy:i3  and  1834,  and  it  was  about  the  close  of 

1  have  taken  the   pen   in   hand  to  tell  thee  so.  j      How  low  and  luimble  the  condition  of  mind    the  latter  year  that   Isaac  Crewdson  published 

Thy  letter   to   me,  written   partly  at  sea,  and  in  which  Rebecca  Jones  was  kept  by  her  Di-    "  Tho  Beacon."     That  work,  under  cover  of 

Ihy  remembrance  of  me  in  those  to  thy  dear  [  vine  Master !     Often  the  true   minister  of  the  j  an   attack    upon    the   leading   heresy  of  Elias 

wile  and  son,  both   revived   and  contrited  my  I  Gospel  must  go   mourning   in   the   tribulated  j  Hicks,  attempted  to  confound   it  with  the  doc- 


trine of  tiie  universal  and  saving  Light  as  laid 
down  in  the  Apology  ;  and  the  author  betray- 
ed, in  so  doing,  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
seems  to  show  that  he  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  views  of  Barclay  and  the  primitive 
Friends.  The  subsequent  career  of  Isaac 
Crewdson  and  his  associates,  proved  that  the 
points  on  which  at  that  time  they  avowed  their 
dissent  from  the  Society,  were  only  indications 


spiru.  Our  dear  brother  Samuel  Emlen  was 'path  of  obedience  ;  and  we  may  receive  it  as  a 
at  our  North  meeting  this  morning,  where  hejcertain  truth,  that  those  who  know  not  inward 
was  enabled  to  declare  the  master's  counsel  condicts  and  fiery  baptisms,  are  not  walking 
faithfully  in  a  living  testimony,  which,  with  a  [in  the  favour  of  the  Lord,  nor  advancing  to- 
similar  one  from  dear  Deborah  Darby  two  I  wards  that  city  where  sorrow  is  unknown, 
weeks  ago,  was  like  summing  up  the  evidences  That  wise  woman  and  sound  minister  Sarah 
for  me,  now  near  the  close  of  the  arduous  fa- '  Harrison,  wrote  thus  in  1796  from  England  : 
mily  visit  I  have  been  engaged  in,  and  which  ["  When  1  last  met  with  Nicholas  Wain  at 
1  trust  will  be  completed  in  another  week.     I  York,  he  was  in  a  very  tried  state,  not  having 

have  proceeded  gradually;  often  be^et  with  opened  his  mouth  in  testimony  since  he  left  of  the  progress  already  made  in  the  new  road 
discouragements  ;  often  in  great  weakness  and  ,  Ireland,  nor  for  some  time  before.  Poor  man  !  which  they  were  travelling,  and  which  finally 
fear.  But  the  Lord  who  healed  me  in  sick-!  he  has  to  travail  in  the  deeps  ;  and  I  wish  with  ended  in  their  adopting  many  of  the  rites  and 
ness,  has  been  near,  and  to  Him  be  the  praise;all  my  heart,  that  it  was  the  case  with  sotne  ceremonies  of  other  religious  societies, 
of  his  own  works  ;  for  indeed  his  hand  alone 'others.  Then  i  believe,  the  grace  would  be  That  Elizabeth  Fry  was  not  fully  acquaint- 
has  opened  a  door  of  admission  into  the  houses  more  magnified,  and  tlie  crfa<(/re  less  gratified  ed  with  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Isaac 
of  my  friends,  and  melted  many  of  our  hearts  i  both  in  visiters,  and  visited."  Crewdson  and  his  friends,  is  scarcely  possible; 

together,  under  the  softening  influences  of  his  Sarah  (5rubb  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  I  that  she  could  only  see  in  what  was  occurring 
great  mercy  and  loving-kmdness  toward  us.  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  Samuel  Pother- !  around  her,  the  taking  of  a  much  higher  evan- 
May  I  be  kept  little  and  low  before  him,  and 'gill  in  the  last  journey  he  look,  was  often  so^gelical  ground  than  had  generally  been  takea 
maypst  thou  derive  some  encouragement  from! exceedingly  stripped  and  tried,  particularly  !  by  the  Society — bordering,  as  she  appre- 
this  feeble  testimony  to  his  goodness;  so  as  tojafter  hispi'iblic  appearances,  that  the  unity  or  bended  in  a  few  on  Calvinism,— a  suppos- 
finish  the  work  which  may  be  given  thee  to  do  approbation  of  the  least  child  in  the  family  ed  difference  of  opinion  more  in  word  than 
in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard,  where  he  j  would  have  revived  him  ;  [this]  led  him  to  ac- 1  reality,  among  the  leaders  of  the  tribes,  in 
has  many  precious  plants,  unto  whom  my  spi-  knowledge  he  was  never  more  weak,  and  apt;  which  she  took  neitlierone  side  nor  the  other, — 
rit  is  united  in  Christian  fellowship.  [to  doubt  the  rectitude  of  his  ministry  ;  [yet]  a:  leads    irresistibly  to   the  conclusion,  that  her 

"Our  Yearly  Meeting  [Ninth  month,  1794]  Friend  of  much  religious  worth  and  spiritual  j  own  opinions  inclined  her  towards  those  who 
was  large  and  solemn;  and  some  steps  have  .discernment,  who  was  often  with  him,  told  j  had  given  rise  to  the  controversy  to  which  she 
been  taken,  I  hope,  in  best  wisdom,  for  the  me,  that  it  was  never  more  pure  and  baptiz- i  alludes,  and  who  were  not  long  in  giving  de- 
ndvancement  of  the  great  and  good  cause.     A   ing."  cisive  evidence  of  their  entire  alienation  from 

joint  committee  of  men  and  women  Friends;  Thomas  Cash  had  a  saying  to  this  purport,  I  the  Society  and  its  principles.  That  Elizabeth 
was  appointed  to  consider  and  arrange  matters  ["  We  cannot  think  too  lowly  of  ourselves  ifj  Fry  was  herself  far  from  being  entirely  at  one 
for  opening  a  boarding-school  for  the  youih,[  we  do  not  despair."  This  doctrine  was  beau- '  with  Friends,  is  acknowledged  more  than 
so  that  in  lime  we  may  have  an  American  j  tifully  and  very  characteristically  set  forth  by  j  once  ;  and  that  her  conduct  was  far  from  con- 
Ackworlh,  which  was  dear  Sarah  Grubb'sjour  simile-loving  Friend  James  Simpson, —  jsislentin  respect  to  her  support  of  several  of 
prospect.  I  am  loo  old  to  enter  again  into  the!"  Friends,  be  as  little  as  the  snow  birds,  and  !  our  testimonies,  is  obvious  on  the  most  cur- 
service,  but  as  my  heart  wishes  prosperity  toiihen  the  Devil  cant  hit  you."  j  sory  perusal  of  her  journal, 
the  work,  1  have  submitted  to  have  my  namej  A  young  Friend  of  Philadelphia,  who  was]  The  following  extracts  speak  for  themselves 
on  that  committee.           *           *          *           *[  passing  through  great  exercises  of  mind,  was  :  as  regards  the  system  which  she  pursued  with 


her  children  ;  the  consequences  of  which  were 
'hat  could  have  been  readily  Ibretold. 

18-^9.     "Something    has    occurred    which 
as  brought  me  into  conflict  of  mind  ;  how  I'ar 


"  It  is  indeed  a  solemn  day  everywhere:  Ornuch  depressed.  He  fait  as  though  he  were 
that  the  inhabitanis  of  the  earth  may  now[(if  no  value  or  importance  to  any  one;  in 
learn  righteousness.  May  the  work  Ihoii  art;  short,  that  no  man  cared  for  his  soul.  Whilst 
engaged   in    be   blessed    by  the  great  Master  ;  j  in   this  condition,  feeling   his   mind   drawn  to 

for  as  the  ability  is  from  him,  so  must  we  also  Valj  upon  that  honourable  elder  William  Wil-  [  to  restrain  young  people  in  their  pleasures, 
leave  ihe  issue  with  Him  who  can  work  with-  ison,  he  went  in  (car,  thinking  it  almost  pro- ]  and  how  far  to  leave  them  at  liberty.  The 
out  us,  and  also  with  us,  as  he  pleaseth.  May  [sumption  in  him,  to  venture  to  intrude  on  a  !  longer  I  live  the  more  difficult  do  I  see  educa- 
thy  heart  endure  and  thy  hands  be  strong  in  j  father  in  the  Truth.  When  he  was  inlroduc- !  iion  to  be  ;  more  particularly,  as  it  respects 
our  Master's  service,  that  so  his  blessed  willed  into  the  room  where  the  worthy  old  Friend  j  the  religious  restraints  that  we  put  upon  our 
maybe  perfected,  and  thy  peace  flow  as  a  sat,  he  was  cordially  received  and  greeted  with  children  ;  to  do  enough,  and  not  too  much,  is 
rivor.  'I'hink  sometimes  of  poor  me,  and  in-  a  salutation  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  I  take  I  a  most  delicate  and  important  point.  1  begin 
lercede  when  thou  canst  for  my  preservation  ;[  it  very  kind  indeed  of  thee,  to  call  and  see  an 
for  O,  I  feel  as  though  I  should  sink  like  poor  |  old  man,  who  did  not  know  that  there  was  any 
Peter  did,  were  the  Divine  hand  withdrawn  ;jbody  in  the  world,  thought  him  worth  coming 
and  my  faith,  like  his,  is  often  very  small.       j  to  visit.     It  is  very  kind  indeed  !"     This  un- 

"Thou  art  I'rcqucntly  in  my  affectionate  expected  reception  immediately  afforded  relief 
remembrance, — may  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  [to  the  disconsolale  youth,  and  they  were  com- 
who  evidently  put  thee  forth,  go  before  thee;  forted  together.  "  He  that  waterclh,  shall  be 
nnd   make   all   thy  labour  prosperous,  under  watered 


his  immcdiato  blessing  ;  without  which,  nei- 
ther the  planting  of  Paul,  nor  the  watering  of 
Apollos,  will  promote   the  intended  happy  in 


...1.) 


crease  of  righteousness,  which  is  in  the  Lord's   none  in   His  cause 


Love  every  man  for  Christ's  sake;  but  fear 


y  to  doubt,  whether  a.s  it  respects  iha 
peculiar  scruples  of  Friends,  it  is  not  better, 
quite  to  leave  sober-minded  young  persons  to 
judge  for  themselves.  Then  the  question 
arises,  when  does  this  age  arrive?  I  have 
siicli  a  fear  that  in  so  much  mixing  religion 
with  those  things  which  are  not  delectable,  wo 
may  turn  them  from  the  thing  itself.  I  see, 
led  and  know,  that  whore  these  scruples  are 
adopted  from  principle,  ihcy  bring  a  blessing 
with  them;  but  where  they  are  only  adopted 
out  of  conlbrmitv  with  the  views  of  Iho  ers,I 
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have   very  serious  doubts   whether   ihey  are 
not  a  sluirihling-block."     Vol.  2,  p.  109. 

Fourth  mouth  26th,  18SI).  "  Aly  arrival  | 
at  home  was  clouded  by  a  par(y  to  which  my 
children  were  invited,  and  raiher  wished  to 
go.  We  had  some  pains  about  it ; — my  path  ' 
is  a  very  peculiar  one,  and  as  to  bringiiii;  my  | 
family  up  consistent  Friends,  a  most  difficult; 
one.  My  husband  not  going  hand  in  hand  j 
with  me  in  some  of  these  things,  my  children  . 
in  no  common  degree,  disliking  ike  cross  of\ 
ike  minor  testitnonies  of  Friends,  and  iVom 
deeply  sorrowful  circumstances,  often  having 
had  liieir  Aiilh  in  them  tried,  also  their  being 
exposed  unavoidably,  to  much  association  with 
those,  who  do  not  see  these  tilings  needful, 
renders  it  out  of  my  power  to  press  my  own 
opinions  beyond  a  certain  point.  1  believe  it 
best  and  7nost  expedient  lor  them  in  small 
things  and  great  to  be  Friends  ;  it  has  been  lo 
me  a  blessed  path,  and  my  belief  is  that  it 
would  be  so  to  ihem,  if  conscientiously  walked 
in  ;  but  il  is  not  1  who  can  give  them  grace  lo 


do  it,  and  if  their  not  walkmg  more  consistent- 
ly brings  reproach  upon  me,  even  amongst 
those  nearest  to  me — 1  must  bear  it.  I  can- 
not deny  tliat  much  as  1  love  the  principle — 
earnestly  as  I  desire  lo  uphold  il,  bitter  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  me  that  Friends  do 
rest  too  nwch  on  externals  ;  and  that  valuable, 
indeed  jewels  of  the  first  water,  as  there  are 
many  amongst  them,  yet  there  are  also  serious 
evils  in  our  Society  and  amongst  ils  members. 
Evils  which  often  make  my  heart  mourn,  and 
have  led  me  earnestly  to  desire,  lliat  we  might 
dwell  less  on  externals,  and  more  on  ihe  spi- 
ritual work  ;  tlien  I  believe  we  should  be  as  a 
people  less  in  bonds,  and  partake  more  of  Ihe 
glorious  liberly  of  the  children  of  (jod."  Jl. 
p.  120. 

How  wholesome  and  pertinent  upon  this 
subject  of  the  early  restraint  of  children,  is 
the  language  of  the  London  Discipline. 

"  Forasmuch  as  a  true  Christian  practice 
and  every  branch  of  it,  is  the  fruit  and  efiisct 
of  Ihe  inward  sanctification  of  the  heart,  by 
the  Spirit  of  ChrisI,  for  which  we  are  Irequenl- 
ly  to  wait  on  him,  in  all  humility  and  lowli- 
ness of  mind;  we  tenderly  advise,  thai  every 
thing  tending  to  obstruct  or  divert  the  minds 
of  children,  or  those  of  more  advanced  years, 
from  this  good  exercise,  may  be  carefully 
avoided  and  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  it 
being  evident  that  the  glory  and  vanity  of  the 
vorld,  and  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of  it, 
are  of  this  nature  and  tendency  ;  we  therefore 
advise  that  all  parents  and  masters  in  ihe  first 
place,  be  <jood  examples  lo  their  children  and 
families,  in  an  humble  circumspect  walking, 
and  with  all  plainness  of  habit  and  speech, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  the 
example  of  our  ancient  Friends,  and  ihe  fre- 
quent advices  of  this  meeting  ;  and  also  that 
they  be  very  careful  not  to  indulge  iheir  chil- 
dren in  the  use  and  practice  of  things  contra- 
ry thereunto. 

"  For  we  are  sensible,  that  by  such  habits 
of  how  little  moment  soever  some  mny  think 
them,  ihe  lender  minds  of  children  while  very 
young,  being  lifted  up  and  drawn  aside  from 
the  simplicity  of  Truth,  a  foundation  is  early 
laid  for  those  undue  liberties,  so  juslly  com- 


plained of;  for  a  love  and  delight  in  such 
things,  imprudently  indulged  at  first,  grows 
up  with  Ihem,  and  becomes  strenglhened  more 
and  more  into  confirmed  habits  ;  and  ihus  some 
hate  become  enemies  to  ike  cross  of  Ckrist, 
and  forsaken  and  opposed  the  icay  of  Trutk  ; 
which  possibly  might  have  been  prevented  by 
Ijarents  doing  their  duly,  in  being  good  exam- 
ples and  not  cherishing  Ihe  seeds  of  vanity 
and  folly  in  iheir  childi-en,  but  on  the  contra- 
ry prudently  discouraging  every  appearance 
of  evil  in  them  :  which  necessary  duly  we 
earnestly  i-ecommend  to  Iheir  serious  conside- 
ration and  practice.     1735." 

The  consequence  of  her  Ihus  yielding  the 
reins  of  government  over  her  children  was 
the  forming  of  connexions  in  marriage,  wiiich 
separated  most  of  them  from  ihe  Society. 

The  conflict  between  her  indulgent  affec- 
tions as  a  mother,  and  her  feelings  of  reli- 
gious duty  as  a  consistent  Friend  ;  and  the 
strait  into  which  she  was  brought  when  her 
conduct,  ihus  tending  in  two  opposite  direc- 
tions, had  lo  be  conformed  lo  one  or  the  other, 
is  strikingly  shown  on  the  occasion  of  ihe 
marriage  of  her  eldest  daughter  to  an  Episco- 
palian. 

Seventh  month  5ih,  1821.  "I  have  been 
favoured  to  return  home  in  peace,  and  what 
is  more,  with  the  very  consoling  hope  and  be- 
lief that  I  have  done  right  in  leaving  

at  Runcton,  lo  judge  for  herself  in  this  mosl 
important  affair  ;  [  cannot  help  thinking,  thai, 
in  tender  mercy,  a  kind  Providence  has  per- 
milled  it,  and  that  it  will  bo  for  good  should  it 
lake  place.  I  have  indeed  had  some  awful 
plunges  and  deep  wadings  about  il,  but  have 
never  in  any  of  them  believed  it  right  lo 
alter  our  delerminalion  rcspeciing  our  dearest 

Eighlh  month  29lh.  "  My  beloved  daugh- 
ter    was    married    last    Fifih-day,   at 

Runcton,  by  my  brother-in-law  Francis  Cun- 
ningham ;  great  as  the  trial  certainly  has  been 
ami  is,  lo  my  natural  feelings,  of  her  leaving 
the  Society  of  Friends,  yet  1  am  of  opinion 
that  whatever  she  may  eventually  settle  into, 
we  have  done  right  in  not  preventing  this  con- 
nexion ;  for  rny  secret  belief  is,  Ihal  il  is  for 
good,  and  a  providential  opening  for  her ; 
though  I  am  fully  alive  lo  the  pains  nnd  disad- 
vantages attending  her  marrying  out  of  the 
Society  of  Friends." 

On  the  occasion  of  one  of  these  marriages, 
she  writes  in  her  dinry :  "I  disapprove  the  rule 
of  our  Society  that  disowns  persons  for  allowing 
a  child  lo  marry  one  nol  a  Friend, — it  is  a 
most  vndue  and  vnchristian  restraint  as  far 
as  1  can  judge  of  il."     II.  p.  1.51. 

So  likewise  in  reference  to  the  same  subject 
she  says  in  1834  :  "  With  respect  to  my  dear 
L 's  engagement  of  marriage,  I  have  ap- 
prehended that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  in  it  ; 
and  oh  I  saith  my  soul  may  it  prove  so.  The 
pain  of  her  leaving  the  Society,  and  the  steps 
attending  it,  have  begun  lo  the  wounding  of 
my  spirit  ;  for  though  I  do  nol  set  much  vnlue 
on  outward  membership  in  any  visible  church, 
yet  it  has  its  pains,  at  limes  great  pains  lo  me, 
and  I  am  ready  lo  say,  in  my  heart,  How  is 
it?  When  1  have  one  after  another  of  my 
family  thus  brought  before  our  meeting,  it  has 


ils  trials  and  humiliations.  It  would  be  lo  me 
a  pleasanter,  and  I  think  a  more  satisfactory 
thing,  if  the  discipline  of  our  Society  had  not 
so  much  of  the  inquisitorial  in  it,  and  did  not 
interfere  in  some  things  that  I  believe  no  reli- 
gious body  has  a  right  to  take  a  part  in  ;  it 
leads  I  think  to  undesirable  results."  II.  p. 
202. 

That  it  was  not  merely  on  the  subjecl  of 
marriage  ihat  she  dissented  Irom  ihe  Society, 
is  evident  from  the  following  among  many 
passages. 

Sixlh  month  2nd,  1832.  "  We  have  just 
concluded  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Il  has  been 
in  some  respects  a  marked  one,  and  I  hope  an 
instructive  one.  We  had  much  advice  parti- 
cularly from  one  Friend,  upon  the  subjecl  of 
Christian  faith  ;  holding  up  much  more  decid- 
edly to  our  view  ihe  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
showing,  ihat  our  actuating  motive  in  nil 
things  must  be  failh  in  Him  who  suffered  for 
us,  and  love  for  him  who  first  loved  us.  In 
this  I  quite  agree,  but  I  fell  with  her  as  well 
as  with  some,  that  thiy  strain  the  point  of  all 
our  minor  testimonies  being  kept  to,  as  a  ne- 
cessary proof  of  this  love.  I  fully  believe  that 
many  of  us  are  called  thus  lo  prove  our  love; 
but  I  also  believe  there  are  some,  if  not  many 
among  us,  lo  whom  this  does  not  apply,  and  ' 
that  we  cannot,  therefore  lay  down  the  rule 
for  others."     II.  p.  155. 

Such  senlimenls,  would,  if  carried  inlo  prac- 
tice by  our  Society,  soon  sap  ils  foundations, 
and  lay  waste  ils  defences  ;  and  they  betray 
a  laxity  of  principle  of  which  she  herself  ap- 
pears lo  have  been  conscious. 

"  These  public  events,"  she  says  on  one 
occasion,  "  bring  me  inlo  care  about  myself, 
and  a  fear  lest  like  Ephraim,  1  should  be  ir.ix- 
ed  among  the  people  and  lose  mv  strength." 
II.  p.  453. 

"  I  find  in  most  things  in  the  Religious  So- 
ciety  I  belong  to — in  charities — in  education 
—  I  am  so  much  disposed  from  inclination  and 
early  habit,  to  take  enlarged  liberal  ground, 
that  perhaps  watchfulness  is  needed,  lest  Chris- 
tian principle  degenerate  inlo  laxity,"  &c,  II. 
p.  214. 

That  her  Friends  were  much  dissatisfied 
wiih  some  parts  of  her  conduct  is  very  evident ; 
on  one  occasion  she  says  she  felt  as  if  a  cloud 
hung  over  her  in  their  view,  and  speaks  of  be- 
ing hurt  by  the  want  of  what  she  considers 
true  kindness  and  liberality  in  those  to  whom 
she  wished  lo  be  mosl  kind. 

At  another  time  she  writes  : — " 

cast  reflections  upon  me  for  my  '  incorrigible 
love  of  the  church'  as  she  considered  it." 
II.  p.  214. 

There  are  several  passages  throughout  the 
two  volumes  which  betray  incidentally  and 
almost  unconsciously  to  herself,  the  same  un- 
easiness on  the  part  of  the  more  experienced 
and  consistent  members  of  the  Society. 


(To  be  I 


ed.) 


A  Baltic  between  an  Eagle  and  a  Serpent. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1834,  I  was  sailing 
up  the  Ohio  river  on  board  Ihe  fine  steamer 
\Varcousta,  Capt.  Norman,  when,  as  we  ap- 
proached a  noted  spot  on  the  river  called  the 
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"  Robber's  Cave,"  my  attention  was  attracted  i  Crescent  for  an  extra  containing  the  most  im- 
by  several  loud  screams.  1  looked  above  |  portant  and  gratifying  intelligence  from  Mexi- 
where  the  sound  seemed  to  originate,  and  saw  co,  that  has  reached  the  United  States  for  a  i 
an  eagle  describing  circles  in  the  air  in  a  most  long  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  prospect  j 
beaulilul  and  graceful  manner.  As  it  wheeled  nj  an  early  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  most  j 
around  in  its  gyrations  wilh  mathematical  pre-    luvourablo.  i 

cision,  wilh  outstretched  but  motionless  wings,  "  New  Orleans',  May  5il,  2  p.  m.     j 

it  ever  and  anon  uttered  the  peculiar  scream  "  Three  days  later  from  Mexico — Arrival  of\ 
which  first  drew  my  attention.      Whilst  I  was  the  Uteamer  Tay. 

gazing  in  admiration  at  its  elegant  curves,  it  "  The  Royal  Mail  steamship  Tay,  Captain 
suddenly  changed  its  motion  and  descended  gi,.„.p^  3,.,.i„g(j  at  Cat  Island  on  Saturday  af- ' 
with  almost  inconceivable  velocily  in  a  pei'- ]  ,ernoon,  at  5  o'clock,  p.  3!.,  from  Vera  Cruz, 
pendicular  lino  to  the  earth  I  It  went  down,  j  ^^,j,j(,,,  p^^^t  she  left  on  the  16th  inst. 
as  one  of  the  passengers  described  it,  "  like  a  u  The  British  Courier  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz 
dart."  Before  we  could  express  our  astonish-  ^^  (i,g  ,„orning  of  the  16th  inst.  from  the  city 
ment  or  give  any  opinion  concerning  Us  ob- ,  ^p  Mexico,  and  reports  that  Herrera  was  elect- 
ject,  it  again  arose  and  ascended  to  a  great  i  ,j  President  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
height,  with  a  rapidity  almost  equal  to  its  de- |  j,^(j  ,|^gt  Pena  y  Pena  was  appointed  Chief 
scent,  bearing  in  its  beak  a  large  serpent  I  As  j  j^stjce  of  the  Republic.  Our  dates  from  the 
-•'    ----nted    up,   the  long   body  of  the  snake  ,  ^^^^^  ^p  ^^,.1^.0  jir^,  tp  i^e  ]  4th. 


hung  down  from  the  beak  of  the  eagle  like  the 
end' of  a  large  rope.  It  was  not,  however, 
lifeless.  It  squirmed  in  every  direction,  and 
made  strong  elTorts  for  its  deliverance.  But 
in  vain.  The  eagle  held  it  with  a  death  grip. 
The  serpent  resolving  to  sell  his  life  as  dear 
as  possible,  endeavoured  to  impede  the  flying 
of  the  bird,  and  by  dint  of  hard  struggling, 
succeeded  in  getting  its  body  over  the  back  of 
the  eagle.  The  feathered  pirate  now  became 
nware  of  his  danger.  His  wings  were  his 
only  means  of  safety.  If  these  became  bound, 
he  must  perish  wiih  his  enemy.  All  his  efF)ris, 
however,  could  not  dislodge  the  snake.  The 
wily  serpent,  anaconda-like,  drew  itself  more 
and  more  lightly  around  him.  It  now  had 
the  advantage  in  the  contest.  The  pinions  of 
the  eagle  were  pinioned.  The  snake,  coiled 
like  a  rope  around  the  body  of  its  adversary, 
was  enabled  completely  to  letter  its  wings  and 
stop  its  (light.  The  struggle  ceased.  The 
eacle  was  conquered  !  They  both  began  to 
fall,  bound  together  as  they  were.  'i'hey 
came  down  as  rapidly  as  they  had  ascended 
and  fell  into  the  river.  So  interested  were 
the  officers  and  passengers  in  the  singular 
contest,  that  the  sleamer  backed  water,  a  boat 
put  ofF,  and  in  a  few  minuies  the  two  bellige- 
rents weie  laid  upon  our  deck,  dead  !  The 
snake  had  wound  itself  completely  around  the 
wings  of  the  noble  bird. 

VVhilst  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  two  objects, 
my  mind  was  forcibly  impressed  wilh  the 
analogy  between  this  incident  and  the  efTecls 
of  vice.  At  a  distance  sin  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. Serpent-like,  it  displays  a  variety 
of  heautifiil  colours.  It  appears  extremely 
fascinating;  but  when  indulged  in,  its  results 
are  fatal.  It  ensnares;  it  fetters;  it  destroys. 
Not  otdy  does  it  prevent  man  from  soaring 
toward  heaven,  but  it  binds  and  weakens  him, 
and  brings  him  to  the  grave. —  American 
Cabinet. 


THB  FRIEND. 

SIXTH  MONTH  3,  1848. 


From  the  PhiUidelphia   Inqui 
OS  follows  : 

"  V\'c    arc    indebted    to    the 


.1  [)d  r- 


"  Congress  had  fixed  on  the  2-'ilh  instant,  as 
the  day  lor  the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  treaty 
— and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
question  will  be  nearly  unanimously  adopted, 
as  there  were  only  about  fifteen  of  the  mem- 
bers who  were  against  it,  and  they  opposed  it 
merely  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  that  quarler." 

"  We   make   the   following   extract    from  a 
letter  of  our  valuable  correspondent  '  C 
ral.' 

"City  of  Mexico,  May  13. 

"  At  last  the  treaty  is  before  the  Mexican 
Congress,  and  were  the  members  other  than 
Mexicans,  one  would  readily  infer  that  an  ex- 
change or  ratification  would  soon  follow;  but 
wilh  Mexicans  as  the  actors  in  the  scene,  no 
one  can  safely  say  what  the  denouement  will 
be. 

"  The  treaty  was  laid  before  Congress  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th,  by  Rosa,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Relations.  He  accompanied  il.s  pre- 
sentation with  a  long  address,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  an  able  one.  The  strictest  mea- 
sures have  been  adopled  by  the  Congress  to 
keep  the  members  in  their  seats — fines  have 
been  imposed,  and  a  deprivation  of  citizenship 
for  some  length  of  lime  for  the  recusant — and 
in  order  thai  the  threatened  withdrawal  of 
Piiro  members  may  not  render  the  Congress 
null,  it  has  been  decreed  that  the  votes  of  the 
majority  present  shall  be  tinal.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, wilh  any  oiher  people  than  these  Mexi- 
cans, an  inference  might  be  safely  drawn  from 
this  that  they  would  make  a  peace  wilh  us, 
but  I  have  seen  so  much  of  their  sublerfuge 
and  chicanery,  that  although  a  peace  may  be 
made,  1  shall  lake  the  liberty  of  withholding 
any  sincere  belief  until  I  am  assured  it  has 
been  signed,  seal'jd  and  delivered." 

A  stated  meeting  of  'i'he  Female  Branch  of 
ihe  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarleily  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourlh-day,  the  7tli  of  Sixth  monlh,  in  the 
commiitee-room  at  the  Bible  Deposilory,  at  4 
o'clock. 

IIAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

This  Institution  was  opened  on  Fourlh-day, 

the  lOlh  inst.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  of 


Friends,  and  of  those  professing  with  them, 
who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
conformity  with  their  religious  principles  and 
testimonies.  In  consequence  of  the  late  period 
at  which  the  arrangements  for  the  resumption 
of  the  school  were  made,  and  the  brief  notice 
given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
ihe  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suitable 
applicants  at  any  time  during  the  present  Sum- 
mer Term — it  being  understood  that  the  rule 
which  limits  admission  to  the  commencement 
of  the  term  will  afterwards  be  enforced. 

Applications  for  admission  may  be  address- 
ed to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Ha- 
verford  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  ;  or  (o  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  39 
High  street,  Philadelphia.  Letters  for  the 
students  will  be  directed  to  the  post-office  above 
mentioned. 

Fifth  month,  1848. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school  at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Sixth  day,  the  i)th  of  next  month, 
at  3  o'clock,  p   M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet  on 
the  same  day,  at  ID  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  and  the 
Visiting  Commiltee  to  attend  at  the  school  on 
Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  3rd  proximo. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Fifth  mo.  OTlh,  1848. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  VVinter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  A.  L.  Benedict,  agent,  Ohio,  from 
Smith  Healev,  $3,  vol.  21,  and  S5.7U  in  value  for  oilier 
purposes ;  of  M.  Thistlettin-aite,  Milhille,  .\.  Y.,  S2,  to 
26,  vol.  22;  of  John  Macy,  Centre,  N.  C,  Si.',  vol.  21  ; 
of  William  Hillcs,  from  Joseph  Edgcrton,  Barncsville, 
Ohio,  $2,  to  33,  vol.  21  ;  of  W.  C.  Dorland,  M.  D., 
Canada,  for  American  postage,  to  52,  v.  21,  his  suh. 
scription  being  already  paid  to  52,  vol.  22;  from  \VI|. 
let  Casey,  S1.H4  in  full,  to  34,  vol.  21,  lor  subscription 
and  postage.  On  Fourth  month  7th,  S"i,  were  received 
from  Robert  W.  Hodson,  per  Job  Iladley,  for  vol.  21. 

A  young  Friend,  a  citizen,  wishes  to  board 
during  the  summer  with  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  can  have  a  share  of  the  farm- 
work  allotted  him.     inquire  at  this  office. 


Marhied,  at  Friends'  meeting.  East  Fallowfield, 
Chester  county,  on  Fi(\h-day,  the  27th  of  Fourth 
month,  Charles  Huston,  M.  D.,  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Isabella  P.,  daughter  of  the  late  Doctor 
Charles  Lukens  of  Coatesville. 


Died,  in  tliis  city  on  the  30th  uti.,  in  the  78th  year 
cif  her  age,  Mary  'Phomas,  a  member  of  the  Southern 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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llie  only  furnilure,— chairs   and    tables   being  i  May  it  be  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  i.  be  under ; 
entirely  wanting.      The  ceilings  were  wrought  sign— and  that  ihe  Lord  be  with  him. 

in    plaster   of   Paris,   and   mosaic  and  carved  i ''"''"  p.V ''^holds  it,  the  evil  eye  is  confounded  in 
wood,   e.vliibiling  every    variety   of   line    and  ! 


The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  200.) 
DAMASCUS. 

Wilson  and  his  companions  had  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  I  hem  of  looking  through  the 
splendid  mansion  of  Mourad  Ftirhi,  the  Jewish 
yierchant,  in  whose  library  the  heads  of  the 
Sephardim  had  met  them  ;  but  first  they  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  tenants  of  the 
princely  house. 

"  When  we  had  finished  our  conference 
with  the  learned  Rabbis,  we  were  introduced 
to  the  female  members  of  the  household.  They 
seemed  to  bo  perfectly  at  their  ease  when  we 
were  presented  to  them,  and  deported  them- 
selves with  a  dignity  and  grace  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  nobility  of  Europe. 
The  younger  ladies,  though  destitute  of  the 
rosy  tints  of  the  daughters  of  England,  were 
certainly  not  behind  them  in  the  delicacy  and 
softness  of  their  features  and  beauty  of  coun- 
tenance, while  they  excelled  them  in  sym:iie- 
try  of  form,  and  carriage  of  person.  They 
were  richly  dressed.  Their  turbans  were 
very  elegantly  set,  and  adorned  with  strings 
and  pendanis  of  pearls.  They  had  a  mode- 
rate  quantity  of  other  ornaments, — ear-rings, 
anklets,  bracelets,  and  so  forth.  Their  hair 
was  spread  over  their  shoulders,  and  plaited 
into  an  artificial  braid,  with  camel's  hair  su- 
peradded. Their  gowns  were  in  the  form  of 
a  pelisse,  with  open  breast  and  pendant  sleeves, 
and  supported  by  a  silken  girdle,  or  sash,  or 
shawl.  The  head-dress  of  an  elderly  maiden, 
[  cannot  otherwise  describe  than  by  saying,  it 
formed  a  '  round  lire  like  the  moon.'  This 
elderly  mother  in  Israel,  at  the  close  of  our 
interview  with  her  friends  and  relatives,  form- 
ed our  guide  through  the  different  portions 
and  apartments  of  the  mansion.  It  has  two 
square  courts,  with  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms 
on  each  side,  mostly  open  to  the  front.  The 
floor  of  these  rooms  was  covered  with  rich 
oriental  carpels,  and  at  the  e.xtremily  of  them 
were   elevated    diwans,  which   formed   almost 


built. 


,  which  Solomon 


Ls  blossoms  of  lilies  every  one  in  his  place, 
lay  they  be  united,  standing  together,  even  hi 
forever. 


colour,  mtermixed  with  gilding.  Several  of 
them  on  the  ground  floor  had  fountains  play- 
ing in  reservoirs  of  a  smaller  size  than  those 
in  the  courts  without.  Some  of  them  were 
shaded  in  front,  by  orange,  citron,  and  lime- 
trees.  A  more  pleasant  eastern  residence,  in 
I  he  interior  of  a  city,  I  have  neveij|eheld.  On 
leaving  this  abode  of  the  merchant  prince  of 
Damascus,  we  visited  a  Jew  who  was  anxious 
to  see  the  stranger  from  India,  where  some  of 
his  relatives  at  present  reside.  His  wife,  two 
of  her  sisters,  and  a  little  daughter,  .sat  with  ! 
us  during  our  interview,  and,  like  the  chief 
Rabbi's  lady,  they  expressed  a  grea|,j^desire 
for  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Graham  in  ijfmaseu^,^, ,  J^^l^'^^^seems   "^  ^ave  kept  a   keen  eye 


May  his  eyes  behold  righle 

opulotit  families, 
Plants  like  unto  their  roo 


ngs,  bridegrooms  of 
liis  image,  like  his 


The  seclusion  of  the  Jewish   femalei  hero, 
by  ijo  means  so  rigid  as  we   had   be^n  led  to 
expect." 

Graham  was  a  missionary,  expected  to  take 
up  his  residence  in  Damascus.  The  Rabbi, 
on  being  informed. of  this,  had  coii#teously 
declared,  "thai  he  would  be  happy  nideed  if 
this  were  the  case  ;"  and  the  Rabbi's  consort, 
on  being  pleasantly  requested  to  take  care  of 
Graham's  "  help-ineet,  when  she  might  arrive 
in  Damascus,  had  seemed  much  pleased  and 
said, 'That  1  shall  do;  our  houses  shall  bo 
one.'"  The  friendly  feeling  manifested  to- 
wards   Wilson    and     his    associates,    by     the , 


Pure  and  upright,  he  is  following  after  righteousness 

and  mercy  ;  may  he  find  life. 
Prosperity,  and  riches,  in  his  house,  as  the  Lord  pro. 

mised  unto  Solomon.' 


upon  the  main  chance,  and  had  a  mind  that 
his  daughters  should  do  likewise.  Bride- 
grooms of  opulent  families  cannot  however,  he 
very  abundant  among  the  Jews  of  ihe  Oriental 
world  ;  for  out  of  Damascus,  they  are  gener- 
ally represented  as  poor. 

The  acquisition  of  wealth  seems  to  be  con- 
nected in  the  Jewish  mind  with  religious  hope. 
"  When  we  were  following  out  the  suggestion, 
by  looking  to  the  right  hand,  and  beholding 
all  that  was  goodly  in  its  season,  Jacob  told 
us,  in  praise  of  the  family  whom  the  Lord  had 
blessed,  that  the  times  of  the  Jews  of  Dainas- 
us  under  the  Farhis,  and  especially  the  de- 


various    occasions,    was    certainly   ceased  brother  of  his  master,  were  similar 


emarkable.  j  those  expected   under  the  Messiah.     He  then 

"  We  visited  the  mansion  of  Raphael,  the  :  conducted  us  to  the  private  room  of  the  head 
chief  of  the  Farhis.  On  our  arrival,  we  were]  of  the  house,  Raphael,  the  Nasi  of  the  Da- 
received  by  a  Jew,  who  humbly  described  ,  mnscus  Jews,  who  was  labouring  under  severe 
himself  to  us  as  '  the  worthless  Jacob  Peretz,' [  indisposition.  The  old  gentleman  welcomed 
a  quondam  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  great  I  us  with  afliecting  kindness.  After  perusing 
man,  and  who,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  ser-  ;  the  letter  of  introduction  which  1  had  brought 
vices,  is,  with  his  whole  family,  retained  as  from  Bombay,  he  saluted  us  in  the  oriental 
part  of  his  household,  which,  he  informed  us,  '  fashion,  and  entreated  us  to  command  his 
consists  of  sixty  to  seventy  souls.  This  estab- j  assistance  and  services  in  any  way  we  could 
lishiDenl  is  even  grander  than  that  of  Mourad.  j  imagine.  He  appeared  very  anxious  about 
The  roofs  and  walls  of  the  rooms,  which  are  1  the  poor  state  of  his  health,  asked  from  us  that 
j  situated  round  the  court  like  those  already  no- !  medical  advice  which  we  scarcely  ventured  to 
j  ticed,  are  gorgeous  in  a  high  degree.  Gra-!give.  We  had  not  an  opporlimity  of  con- 
1  ham  expressed  his  doubts  whether  those  in  '  versing  with  him  on  the  topic  which  was  nenr- 
I  our  own  royal  palaces  are  superior  to  them. 'est  our  own  hearts,  and  which  would  have 
On  one  of  the  principal  apartments,  the  follow-  !  been  most  suitable  to  him  as  the  son  of  afflic- 
ing  Hebrew  inscription,  adverting  to  the  mag-  |  lion.     From  his  room  we  went  to  his  library 


nificence  of  ihe  place,  and  invoking  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  proprietor,  is  cut,  painted, 
and  gilded  iu  large  letters. 

'  Look  on  the   right   hand,  and  behold  what  is  done 
goodly  in  its  season; 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough. 


Look  on  the  right  hand,  and  behuU 

goodly  in  its  season  ; 
Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough  :  his  God  be  with  him. 
A  fruitful  bough   by  a  well ;  see  the  good  things 

his  tent. 


which,  like  that  of  his  relative  already  notic- 
ed, is  of  considerable  extent.  It  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  private  synagogue.  It  contains  three 
beautil''ul  rolls  of  the  law,  in  the  richest  silver 
cases  I  have  yet  seen  enshrining  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  Bible,  about 
450  years  old,  most  splendidly  illuminated  and 
coloured.  The  latter  manuscript  is  the  finest 
which  I  have  noticed  during  my  residence  in 
the   East.     It   is     reriiiin    worth    a   thousand 
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much 


pounds,   but    it    was    procured  for 
smaller  sum. 

"  The  premises  of  Raphael  Farhi  are  lii<e  a 
little  village;  and  it  strikes  nie  that,  notwith- 
standing The  deference  which  is  accorded  by 
all  their  inmates  to  the  patriarch  of  the  fami- 
ly, and  the  good  order  which  is  observed,  do- 
mestic comfort,  in   the   European  sense  of  ''  - 


be   considerably  impeded   by  the|jezzar  noticed  this,  and  said 
ersons  of  different  a^es  moving  to  | '  All  1  have  done  has  been  of 


one  of  your  eyes.'  The  barber  was  instantly 
sent  for  ;  and  Haiim  Farhi  lost  his  eye.  He 
continued  in  his  office,  and  faithfully  discharg- 
ed its  duties,  and  the  Pasha  continued  to  heap 
favours  upon  him.  The  Jew,  however,  was 
attentive  to  his  appearance,  and  dexterously 
contrived  to  edge  down  his  turban  so  skilfully 
that  his  visual  defect  was  not  much  observed, 
d  to  him  one  day. 


term, 

number  of  persons  of  d 

and  fro  in  the  court.     The  ladies  themselves 
made  a  busy  scene  of  it,  trudging  along  on  1 1  must  cut  off  your 

their  hi"h  pattens,  or   calling   to  one  another  j  again  sent  for,  and  H;  ^,     „     ,.         , 

ide  of  the  quadrangles  to  the  other.  \  still  continued  in  the  service  of  the  1  asha,  and 
°     ■  ■  ■  '  discharged  his  duties  faithfully,  and  even  pr°- 


influence  of  the  poison.  11,000,000  gallons 
of  spirituous  liquors  are  there  consumed  by  a 
population  of  a,000,000.  This  is  at  the  rale 
of  more  than  a  gallon  a  month  for  every  male 
citizen  over  21  years  of  age.  in  France, 
197,000,000  gallons  of  wine  and  brandy  are 
drunk  by  a  population  of  32,000,000.  In 
Russia,  15,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  are  an- 
nually   consumed.     In    these    five    countries, 


li  become  as  beautiful  and  as  attractive  as  eve 

'     The  barber  was 
lost  his  nose.     He 


from  one  s 

Thev  seemed,    however,    to    cultivate    grea 


kindness, 


volubility   of   address, 'sided  over  the  obsequies  of  his  tyrannical   be- 


when  summoning  the  attention  of  their  com- 1  nefactor.     'Abdallah,  equally  cruel,  and  more 
panions      The  simple  names  of  Sarah,  Rebe- ;  ignorant,  succeeded  Ahmad,  and  he  ended  the 
kah    Miriam   and   Esther,  fell    like   music   on   honours  and  misfortunes  of  Haum  by  cutting 
'  "  ■      off  his  head,   and    casting   him    into  the   sea. 

These  facts  I  had  both  from  the  Jews  and  the 
British  consul  of  Damascus.  Raphael  Farhi, 
the  brother  of  Haum,  was  at   the   same  time 


no  use,  you  have!  $446,000,000  are  annually  e.xpended  for  alco- 
holic liquors,  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  alone,  100,000  persons  perish 
by  drunkenness  every  year.  The  appetite  for 
opium  is  as  prevalent  and  destructive  in  the 
East  as  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  West.  It 
appears  that  rum  has  been  banished  I'rom 
many  of  our  first-class  merchant  ships  with 
very  advantageous  results." 


K  ears  ;  and  in  the  persons  of  those  who 
bore  them  we  saw  the  forms  which  our  imagi- 
nation associates  with  the  Hebrew  mothers  and 
daughters  on  whom  they  were  first  bestowed. 
"°For  the  following  additional  and  curious 
information  respecting  the  Jewish  merchants 
of  Damascus,  and  particularly  the  Farhis,  I 
am  indebted  to  my  friend  Graham,  who  has 
kindly  furnished  it  to  me,  in  reply  to  queries 
which  I  addressed  to  him  since  my  return  to 
Britain. 

"'There  are  four  or  five  extensive  Jewish 
merchants  in  Damascus,  of  whom  the  house 
of  Harari,  including  three  brothers,  Aaron, 
Isaac,  and  David,  and  the  house  of  Farhi,  of 
two  brothers,  are  the  chief.  They  are  from 
Aleppo  originally,  and  have  been  in  this  city 
nearly  100  years.  The  family  of  Harun  is 
rich  and  respectable,  and  originally  from  Con- 
stantinople. The  Shehady  family  t'rom  Lis- 
bon, ranks  next  to  these.  Besides  the  great 
merchants  above-mentioned,  there  are  many 
shop-keepers  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  Jews  are 
•wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The 
family  of  Farhi  is  the  most  remarkable,  in 
every  respect,  among  the  Jews  here.  The  old 
man  whom  we  visited  together,  was  the  head 
of  his  house.  He  is  nearly  a  year  dead. 
Hailm  Farhi  was  the  chief  minister  of  the  fa- 
mous, or  infamous,  Pashii  of  'Akka,  whose 
epitaph  we  decyphered  together — Ahmad  Jez- 
zar  the  Butcher,  (being  of  this  calling  origi- 
nally,) remembered  in  the  East  only  for  his 
cruelty,  and  celebrated  in  Europe  as  the  first 
who  impeded  the  progress  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Almost  every  one  in  his  domestic  es- 
tablishment was  maimed.  Some  wanted  a 
hand,  some  a  foot  ;  others  mourned  over  the 
loss  of  a  toe,  a  finger,  or  an  ear,  according  as 
the  rage  of  the  tyrant  happened  to  be  directed. 
Haiim  Farhi  was  an  able  man,  and  withal  of 
a  fine  figure  of  prepossessing  address.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  Pasha,  and  grew 
rich  in  his  employment.  One  day  Ahmad 
said  to  him,  '  Haiim,  you  have  a  fine  person, 
you  are  very  beautiful,  you  are  the  most  ath- 
letic of  men  ;  when  visiters  come,  it  is  you, 
not  me,  they  admire  ;  every  one  seems  to  say 
how  happy  is  the  Pasha  to  have  such  a  man. 
Now,  because  of  this  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
dismissing  you  from  your  office;  but  my  great 
Jove  to  you  prevents  that ;  you  cannot,  how- 
•ever,   have  any  objection   to  my  putting  out 


he  principal  man  in  Damascus.  The  govern, 
ment  of  the  Pasha  was  entirely  conducted  by 
him;  and  ho  continued  until  the  Egyptians 
took  the  country,  and  then  Ibrahim,  the  son 
of  Muhammad  'Ali,  dismissed  him.'" 

The  tomb  of  Ahmad  Jezzar  is  at  j^kka,  in 
the  Turkish  mosk.  "  It  is  but  a  plain  erec- 
tion for  such  a  dignitary.  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  inducing  the  Sheikh  of  the  mosk 
to  allow  us  to  copy  the  inscription,  which  we 
esteemed  very  curious,  but  the  potent  promise 
of  a  Bakshish  did  the  needful  for  us.  It  is  as 
follows:— 'HE  IS  THE  LIVING  ONE 
THE  IMMORTAL.— This  is  the  tomb  of  him 
who  requires  mercy,  who  is  needful  of  the 
forgiveness  of  the  one  forgiven,  the  Haji  Ah- 
mad Basha,  the  Butcher.  On  him  be  the 
mercy  of  the  dear  forgiver.'  " 

This   singular  man  gloried   i 
Butcher,  bo\h  in  life  and  death. 


the  title  of 


Tiie  Expected  Comet. 

(Concluded  from  page  293.) 

The  principles  on  which  astronomers  judge 
of  the  probable  identity  of  comets  that  have 
appeared  at  different  periods,  have  been  so 
fully  explained  in  the  preceding  account  of 
Halley's  comet,  that  it  will  require  but  few 
words  to  set  before  the  reader  the  data  upon 
which  the  expectation  has  been  founded  that 
a  particular  comet  will  visit  us  during  the  pre- 
sent year. 

In  the  summer  of  1264,  according  to  histo- 
rians and  chroniclers  of  the  time,  a  large  and 
beautiful  comet  was  visible.  In  the  spring  of 
15.^0,  or  292  years  after,  there  was  also  seen 
a  comet  of  singular  brilliancy.  The  elements 
of  the  orbits  of  these  comets  have  been  calcu- 
ated,  and  are  found  to  be  remarkably  simi- 
ar,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspecting  the  following 
table,  in  which  these  elements  are  given  iii 
full. 


For"  The  Friend." 

Ttmpernncc  Statlstii's. 

The  following  gives  us  a  sad  picture  of  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  leads  to  the 
fear  that  the  abandonment  of  alcohol  in  some 
form,  is  not  making  as  steady  progress  as  the 
friends  of  temperance  desire.  The  Hartford 
Times  says  : 

"The  report  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Temperance  Society  shows  that 
in  the  United  Slates,  23,000,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  of  various  kinds  are  annually  imbibed 
by  a  populatiiin  of  about  20,000,000.  In 
Great  Britain,  28,000,000  gallons  are  consum- 
ed by  25,000,000  people.  We  have  before  us 
a  return  of  the  revenue  for  1842,  which  shows 
the  remarkable  Cacl  that  Great  Britain  derives 
an  annual  revenue ofno  less  than  $46,500,000 
from  the  consumption  of  two  poisons,  tobacco 
and  rum,  besides  $8,0t)0,000  for  the  use  o" 
wine,  and  820,500,000  from  beer-drinkers 
By  leaving  off  the  use  of  these  deleterious  ar 
tides,  the  people  of  that  country  would  bank 
nipt  their  government  in  a  ver)'  short  time 
Sweden  is  a  cold,  foggy  countr}',  and  the  po- 
[Hilatioii  resort  still  more  freelv  to  the  warn  ' 


year  of  the  comet, 

1264. 

1556. 

1.  Inclination  oftlie  orbit, 

an=  25 

30=  12' 

2.  Longitude  of  node, 

175°  30' 

175°  26' 

3.  Longitude  of  perilielion, 

272=  30' 

274°  15- 

4.  Perilielion  distance, 

41 

47 

5.  Course  of  motion, 

Direct. 

Direct. 

These  numbers  certainly  fiirnish  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  comet  of  15.'56 
was  but  a  return  of  that  of  1204  ;  and  hence, 
that  after  another  interval  of  292  years,  or 
about  the  year  1848,  it  will  again  visit  us. 
The  evidence  however  is  not  so  convincing  as 
that  which  warranted  Halley's  bold  prediction. 
He  had  before  him  the  corresponding  elements 
oi'  three  comets,  or  rather  of  three  returns  of 
the  same  comet ;  while  in  this  case  we  have 
the  elements  of  but  two  ;  and  these  have  been 
computed  from  observations  made  with  less 
care  and  recorded  with  less  accuracy.  Pin- 
grc,  a  French  mathematician  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  announce  the 
probable  return  of  this  comet;  and  hence  it 
has  been  denominated  Pingre's  comet.  Ilia 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  generally  approv- 
ed by  astronomers,  and  has  recently  been 
subjected  to  a  very  thorough  and  rigid  exami- 
nalion  by  J.  R.  Hind,  of  London,  who  is  well 
known  to  the  cultivators  of  astronomical  sci- 
ence as  the  observer  at  Bishop's  private  obser- 
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ly,  Regent's  Park.     He   tells   lis  ihnt  the  :  the  cares  and  troubles  connected  with  the  pos- 
■siiits  of  his  calculations  have  satisfied  him    session  of  his  crown;  and  with  this  view,  had 


that  the  comet  of  1264  wt 


U  probabi-  resigned  the  sceptre  of  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
/(///,  the  same  as  that  of  1556;  and  conse- ,  lands  to  his  son  Philip.  The  appearance  of 
qucnlly  that  its  return  to  perihelion  must  be  '  the  hairy  star,  (if  colemporary  historians  are 
very  near  at  hand."  He  finds,  tliat  ihe  comet  i  to  be  trusted  on  this  point,)  coiitribuled  not  a 
passes  the  ascending  node, — that  is,  crosses  '  little  to  cause  him  to  despair  of  his  cherished 
the  place  of  the  earth's  orbit  towards  the  hope  of  seeing  his  son  seated  as  his  successor 
fiorlh, — 50  days  before  arriving  at  its  perihe-  on  the  Imperial  throne  also;  and  thus  hasten- 
lion,  at  the  distance  of  18  millions  of  miles  '  ed  his  decision  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  bro- 
b«  yond  the  orbit  of  the  earth  :   and  that  '61!,  [  ther  Ferdinand. 

dnys  after  reaching  its  perihelion  it  again]  But,  should  this  wandering  orb  again  appear 
crosses  the  plane  of  the  ecli[ilic,  13  millions  1  in  our  skies,  we  need  not  expect  to  see  it  so 
of  miles  within  the  orbit  of  the  earth.  In  1556  |  brilliant  or  imposing  as  it  was  in  1264  and 
it  came  within  about  7  millions  of  miles  oflhe  j  1556.  As  has  already  been  stated,  comets 
earth.  The  effect  of  this  close  proximity  of  I  are  very  changeable  in  their  appearance, 
our  planet  upon  the  period  of  the  comet's  re- 1  Halley's  seems  to  have  sufl^ered  a  pretty  regu- 
volution,  has  been  calculated  by  Professor  la r  diminution  since  it  was  first  observed  and 
Miidler  of  Dorpat  observatory  ;  it  amounted  to    described 


14i  days  only,  and  the  return  of  the  comet  to 
its  perihelion  was  fixed  for  the  end  of  Second 
month,  1848.  1  am  not  aware  that  the  effects 
of  the   larger   planets   have   been   calculated 


It  will  be  seen  that  there  arc  several  points 
of  uncerlainly  connected  with  the  return  of 
this  expected  visitant.  The  cornels  of  1264 
and  1556,  notwithstanding  the  close  similarity 


We  have  seen  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  delayed  !  of  their  orbits,  ma;/  have  been  distinct  and  in 
the  return  of  Halley's  comet  in  175!)  nearly  j  dependent  orbs:  but  even  if  their  supposed 
20  months,  but  their  maximum  elTect  upon  the  ■  identity  be  a  reality,  we  know  not  what  may 
revolution  of  Pingre's  comet  is  probably  much  '  have  occurred  to  the  vapoury  mass  during  its 
less  than  this,  owing  to  the  position  of  its  or-  i  mighty  circuit  of  some  eighteen  thousand  mil- 
bit,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  lies  far  from  '  lions  of  miles.  Its  vast  orbit  extends  into 
the  paths  of  the  larger  planets.  [space  nearly  three  times   as   far  from  the  sun 

As  some  confirmation  of  the  corieclness  ofias  that  of  the  planet  Neptune;  "and  surely," 
Pingre's  opinion,  it  maybe  added,  ihat  tlie  as  J.  R.  Hind  remarks,  "we  are  not  able  to 
Chinese  records  mention  a  comet  which  was  say  what  causes  may  operate  at  this  immense 
seen  for  nearly  three  months  in  the  summer  distance  from  the  sun,  to  affect  the  time  of  the 
and  autumn  of  the  year  975.  In  Hussey's  next  return  to  perihelion.  If,  however,  the 
catalogue  this  comet  is  set  down  as  probably  !  comet  can  be  detected  and  observed,  we  shall 
the  same  as  Pingre's  ;  but  as  the  elements  of  then  have  the  means  of  knowing  more  on  these 
its  orbit  are  not  known,  the  evidence  upon  '  points."  Astronomers  will  probably  continue 
which  this  supposition  is  founded  must  be  but  'on  the  lookout  for  the  expected  visiter  a  year 
slight.  The  difference  of  three  years  in  the '  or  more  longer;  and  should  it  arrive  conside- 
successive  intervals  intervening  between  the!  rably  after  the  calculated  time,  and  should  the 
years  975,  1264,  and  1556,  is  perhaps  not  error  be  greater  ihan  the  disturbing  effljcts  of 
greater  than  may  be  allowed  in  the  revolutions  the  planets  now  known,  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
ofa  comet  with  a  period  of  nearly  three  cen-' plain,  this  wandering  mass  of  mist,  on  relurn- 
turies.  I  ing  from  its  journey  of  nearly  three  centuries. 

The  comets  of  1264  and  1556  were,  as  has  |  may  bring  to  us  who  dwell  so  near  the  sun, 
already  been  intimated,  of  remarkable  size  I  the  first  intelligence  of  the  existence  in  the 
and  brilliancy.  The  former  is  mentioned  by  |  distant  regions  it  has  visited,  of  a  planetary 
nearly  all  the  European  historians  of  the  time,  j  body  beyond  the  path  of  Neplune,  of  an  orb, 
and  was  observed  and  recorded  by  the  asiro-  which, —  if  olher  messengers  should  bring  us 
nomers  of  China.  It  is  described  as  present- '  similar  tidings, — the  astronomer  may  be  able 
ing  a  most  imposing  appearance,  with  a  tail !  ere  long  approximately  to  weigh,  and  even  to 
IfiO  degrees  in  length,  reaching  rather  more '  determine  its  place  in  the  heavens,  but  which 
than  half  across  the  heavens.  Colemporary ;  his  sight,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  tele- 
wrilers  generally  considered  it  the  precursor  j  scopes,  will  perhaps  never  reach.  Does  the 
of  the  death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  and  many  of ;  reader  think  the  conjecture  extravagant?  If 
them  relate  that  it  disappeared  on  the  same  ihe  wish  evidence  that  such  a  thing  maybe, 
night  that  the  Pope  died.     In  1556  ihe  appear- ]  let   him    remember    how  the   planet   Neptune 


now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a 
prettier  shell  ihan  ordinary,  but  the  great 
ocean  of  truth  lies  all  unexplored  before  him. 
And  let  us  with  humility  remember,  that  whilst 
we  are  pushing  our  investigations  into  distant 
regions  of  space,  there  is  much  immediiitely 
around  us  involved  in  impenetrable  mystery- 
Man's  wisdom  is  limited  ;  but  there  is  an  om- 
niscient, unsearchable  One,  of  whose  infinite 
and  all-pervading  wisdom  man  is  as  little  able 
lo  form  any  adequate  conception,  as  is  the 
meanest  emmet  to  comprehend  the  nature  and 
extent  of  human  knowledge. 

LLN. 

*  It  is  true  that  Le  V'crrier  and  Adams  were  in 
error  with  respect  to  the  planet's  distance  from  the 
sun,  yet  their  calculations  gave  its  angular  position 
in  the  heavens,  or  in  otlier  words,  its  direction  from 
the  earth,  very  nearly  correct ;  and  if  the  data  upon 
whicli  their  investigations  were  founded,  had  been 
more  extensive,  they  miglit  have  ascertained  its  dis- 
tiince  from  the  sun  also.  See  No.  36,  page  283,  of 
the  present  volume  of  "The  Friend,"  also  vol.  xx.  p. 
93. 


THE  RAT 


ance  of  the  comet  was  not  on  the  same  scale 
of  splendour  as  in  1264  ;  yet  it  is  described  as 
a  star  of  great  size  and  brilliancy,  ("  ingens 
ct  lucidum  sidus")  being  equal  in  magnitude 
to  a  half  moon.  Its  tail  was  rather  short,  and 
of  varialilc  lustre,  its  light  resembling  that  of 
the  flame  of  a  candle  agitated  by  Ihe  wind. 
This  comet  was  observed  by  Paul  Fabricius, 
a  mathematician  and  physician  at  ihe  court  of 
Charles  V.  of  Germany.  The  Emperor  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  terrified  at  the  bril- 
liant sign,  considering  it  to  betoken  his  ap- 
proaching end.  Before  its  appearance  he  had 
formed  his  famous  resolution  of  retiring  from 


was  discovered  ;  that  not  only  ils  existence, 
but  also  its  very  place  in  the  heavens,  (and 
that  within  a  degree  of  the  truth),  was  pointed 
out  by  a  mathematician  shut  up  in  his  closet, 
before  ever  the  telescope-  had  discovered  it.* 
Truly  the  mind  of  man  hath  accomplished 
much  ;  but  the  greater  the  extent  of  his  disco- 
veries, the  more  fully  have  his  researches 
shown,  that  his  knowledge  embraces  a  small 
part  indeed  of  the  wonderful  works  of  Creative 
Wisdom;  and  that  ihe  most  successful  explorer 
of  physical  trulh  is,  as  Newton  said  of  him- 
self, only  as  a  child  playing  on  the  shore  of  a 
boundless  sea  ;    he  may  divert  himself  with 


The  rat  is  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that 
cornstalks  are  as  much  for  his  use  as  ihe  far- 
mer's ;  that  barns  and  granaries  are  his  winter 
magazines;  that  the  miller  is  his  acting  part- 
ner, the  cheesemonger  his  purveyor,  and  the 
storekeeper  his  steward.  He  places  himself 
in  relation  wilh  man,  not  as  his  dependent, 
like  the  dog.  nor  like  the  cat  as  his  ally,  nor 
like  the  sheep  as  his  property,  nor  like  the 
ox  as  his  servant,  nor  like  the  horse  and  ass 
as  his  slaves,  nor  like  iho  poultry,  who  are  to 
"  come  and  be  killed,"  when  Dame  Bond 
invites  them  ;  but  as  his  enemy,  a  bold  border- 
er, a  Johnnie  Armstrong,  or  Rob  Roy,  who 
acknowledge  no  right  of  property  in  others, 
and  live  by  spoil.  Wheresoever  man  goes, 
rat  follows,  or  accompanies  him.  Town  or 
country  are  equally  agreeable  lo  him.  He 
enters  upon  your  house,  as  a  tenant-at-will, 
(his  own,  not  your's)  works  out  for  himself  a 
covered  way  in  your  walls,  ascends  by  it  from 
one  story  lo  another,  and  leaving  you  the  lar- 
ger apartments,  takes  possession  of  the  space 
between  floor  and  ceiling,  as  an  entresol  for 
himself.  There  he  has  his  parties,  and  his 
revels,  and  his  gallopades  (merry  ones  they 
are)  when  you  would  be  asleep,  if  it  were  not 
for  Ihe  spirit  with  which  the  beaux  and  belles 
of  rat-land  keep  up  the  ball  over  your  head. 
And  you  are  more  fortunate  than  most  of  your 
neighbours,  if  he  does  not  prepare  for  himself 
a  mausoleum  behind  your  chimney-piece,  or 
under  your  hearlhslone,  retire  into  it  when  he 
is  about  to  die,  and  very  soon  afford  you  full 
proof,  that  though  he  may  have  lived  like  a 
hermit,  his  relics  are  not  in  ihe  odour  of 
sanctity.  You  have  then  the  additional  com. 
fort  of  knowing  lhat  the  spot  so  appropriated 
will  thenceforth  be  used  either  as  a  common 
cemetery,  or  a  family  vault.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  nearer  approaches  are 
made  to  us  by  inferior  creatures  than  are 
dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  The  adventu- 
rous merchant  ships  a  cargo  for  some  distant 
port ;  rat  goes  with  it.  Great  Britain  plants  a 
colony  in  Botany  Bay,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
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or  at  the  Swan  river;  rat  takes  an  opportu- 
nity for  colonizing  also.  Ships  are  sent  out; 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  rat  embarks  as  a  I 
volunteer.  He  diubled  the  stormy  Cape  with 
Diaz,  arrived  at  Malabar  in  the  first  European] 
vessel  with  Gama,  discovered  the  new  world! 
with  Columbus,  and  took  possession  of  it  at 
the  same  time,  and  circumnavigated  the  globe! 
with  Miigellan,  and  with  Drake,  and  with! 
Cook. — Presbyterian.  | 


Indian  Disturbances. 

If  professing  Christians  invade  wilh  fire  and 
sword  the  peaceable  territories  of  their  Chris- 
tian neighbours,  on  what  ground  can  they  con- 
demn the  untutored  Indian  for  following  their 
example  ?  We  take  no  part  with  either  ;  but 
mourn,  that  he  who  walkelh  about  like  a  roar- 
ing lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,  has 
such  ascendancy  over  both,  as  to  kindle  the 
brutal  passions  and  lead  God's  workmanship 
to  seek  each  other's  destruciion. 


INDIAN    WAR    IN    OREGON. 

"  Louisville,  May  19,  1848. 
"  By  the  arrival  of  Major  Meek,  from 
the  West,  we  have  late  and  most  important 
news  from  Oregon,  where  all  is  confusion  and 
bloodshed  between  the  whiles  and  Indians. 
Four  powerful  tribes  have  united,  and  com- 
menced a  deadly  war.  Four  battles  took  place 
in  January,  in  three  of  which  the  whiles  were 
successfiil  in  beating  their  enemy.  Five  hun- 
dred whites  fought  a  body  of  two  thousand 
Indians  a  whole  day,  when  the  Indians  retreat- 
ed, after  wounding  a  great  number  of  whites. 

"  On  tlie  29th  of  November,  a  most  horrid 
and  brutal  massacre  was  coinmitted  by  the 
Cayuse  Indians,  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission, 
at  the  Wallah  Wallah  Valley.  Dr.  White, 
his  man  and  wife,  with  eighteen  others,  were 
killed,  and  sixty  or  seventy  taken  prisoners. 
The  houses  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
neighbours  were  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
unfortunate  prisoners  were  subsequently  ran- 
somed, through  the  agency  of  Peter  Sken  O"- 
den,  chief  fiictor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

Major  Meek  pushed  up  the  river  yesterday, 
on  his  way  to  Washington,  wilh  despatches 
for  iho  Governmeni,  asking  for  immediate  aid 
on  the  part  of  ihc  Oregon  settlers." 


Thomas  Scaltcrgood  and  lils  Tiinrs. 

(Cnnlituieilfrom  page  'Jit-l. ) 

In  the  Fifth  monlh,  1700,  Rebecca  Jones 
went  to  Now  York  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meet- 
ing held  ut  I  hat  place.  -She  was  at  most  of 
the  sittings,  but  was  prevenlod  by  indisposiiion 
of  body  from  being  at  all  of  them.  Writing 
on  Sixth-day  of  Yearly  Meeting  week,  to  ho" 
friend  H.  D.  of  Philadelphia,  she  says  :  "  I  am 
glad  our  valued  Friend  J.  Yerkos  is  continued 
awhile  longer  to  his  family.  I  consider  it  is 
but  a  little  while,  that  we  who  are  now  mov- 
ing about,  shall  have  opportunity  of  evincing 
to  such  as  arc  advancing  on  the'stnge  of  \\f<:, 
that  wc   prefer  the   welfare   of  the'  cause   nf 


Truth  to  our  chief  joy.  .  .  My  humbled 
spirit  craves  that  I  may  in  an  especial  manner 
cleave  close  now  in  declining  age  to  that  good 
Hand  which  visited  and  bore  up  my  Iribulated 
spirit  in  early  life,  has  been  wilh  me  in  every 
varied  scene,  and  is  still  to  me  (however  un- 
worthy) the  alone  Helper!  the  Physician  of 
value!  the  unfailing  Friend!  May  the  sense 
of  his  unmerited  kindness,  keep  me,  where  1 
am  abundantly  convinced  only  is  safely, 
through  the  remaining  part  of  my  painful  pil- 
grimage, even  in  a  stale  of  humble  watchful- 
ness, and  childlike  simplicity, —  weaned  from 
all  creaturely  dependance, — and  fully  resign-  j 
ed  to  his  blessed  will,  in  all  the  future  dispen- 
sations of  his  unerring  Providence; — and 
finally  allow  me  just  an  admittance  within  the 
gates  of  that  Holy  City,  towards  which,  wilh 
longing  desire  the  eye  of  my  soul  has  been 
turned  since  the  16th  year  of  my  age.  Unite 
with  me  in  desire  my  dear  friend,  for  this! 
That  so,  without  seeking  '  great  things  for  my- 
self,' I  may  devote  myie\[  more  fail  hfvUy,  as 
the  evening  approaches,  in  seeking  an  estab- 
lishment in  his  favour,  which  is  better  than 
life, — and  which,  if  happily  obtained,  will  more 
than  compensate  for  all  that  my  poor  exercis- 
ed spirit  hath  endured  for  more  than  40  years. 
[It]  being  the  crown  that  will  never  fade,  but 
abide  forever  and  ever." 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1798,  learning  that 
her  Friend  Sarah  Harrison  then  in  England 
on  a  religious  visit,  was  about  going  into 
France  and  Geimany,  Rebecca  Jones  felt  so 
much  sympathy  with  the  poor  traveller,  and 
unity  with  her  prospect,  as  to  induce  her  to 
lake  up  her  pen  to  inform  her  thereof.  She 
says,  "  Mayst  thou  hold  out  steadfastly  unto 
ihe  end  of  thy  service,  in  faith  and  patience, 
ihat  so  thou  mayst  indeed  reap  a  '  full  reward' 
for  the  '  whole  day's  work'  which  thou  art 
called  to  perform  ;  that  so  thy  return  may  he 
in  the  Lord's  time,  wilh  unshaken  peace,  is 
my  fervent  prayer  for  thee.  I  could  enter 
deeply  into  thy  feelings,  vvith  respect  to  a 
separation,  of  body  only,  from  thy  companion, 
that  dear,  sweet-spirited  disciple  Sarah  Birk- 
beck,  who  having,  like  the  younger  prophet 
formerly,  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
ther in  Israel,  will  undoubtedly  share  wilh  thee 
in  spirit  in  the  reward  of  entire  faithfulness. 
Dear  Charity  Cook  and  Mary  Swell  being 
yoked  wilh  thee,  reminds  me  of  what  Solomon 
says,  '  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken' — 
and  ihe  assistance  of  one  or  more  of  those 
brelhrcn  whom  thou  hast  mentioned,  must  be 
a  strength  and  comfort  to  thee  and  them  ; 
please  give  my  love  to  them  all.  May  the 
good  Hand  which  has  conducted  others  before 
you,  be  with,  and  carry  you  safely  and  sweet- 
ly through  all  the  labour  and  trials  that  may 
attend  you,  and  bring  you  back  with  sheaves 
of  peace,  saith  my  soul. 

"  I  expect  thy  husband  and  children  will 
fiirnish  thee  with  an  account  of  the  renewed 
dispensation  of  sickness  and  mortality  to  our 
poor  city,  to  New  York,  Wilmington,  &c.,  so 
that  my  feelings  may  be  spared  from  a  recital 
of  the  varied  conflicts  and  exercises  which  we 
have  had  to  sustain.  But  oh  !  my  dear  Friend, 
what  a  large  vacancy  is  made  in  our  militant 
church  by  so  many  being  translated  therefrom. 


and  gloriously  added  to  the  church  triumphant 
in  heaven  !" 

Rebecca  Jones  sometimes  preached  very 
short  sermons.  The  following  note  from 
Richard  Baker,  that  valuable  minister  of  Dover, 
England,  inserted  in  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Scattergood,  gives  us  one  of  ihem.  "  Richard 
Baker  desires  his  very  dear  love  to  be  reniem- 
beied  to  Rebecca  Jones,  who  frequenlly  has^ 
revived  in  his  remembrance  profitably,  and 
wishes  her  to  be  informed  for  her  encourage- 
ment, to  attend  to  impressions  that  may  some- 
limes  appear  small  ;  that  the  single  sentence 
she  delivered  to  him  in  a  street,  has  been  made 
more  profitable  to  him,  than  some  whole  vol- 
umes he  has  read,  which  was  this  :  '  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted.' " 

In  the  meeting  at  which  Robert  Barclay 
was  convinced  of  Friends'  principles,  we  are 
told  that  but  three  sentences  were  spoken,  viz., 
"  In  stillness  there  is  fulness.  In  fulness  ihere 
is  nothingness.  In  nothingness  all  things." 
Our  late  pithy  Friend  Samuel  Atkinson  of 
Rancocas,  New  Jersey,  once  delivered  the 
following  short  thought-awaking  discourse, — 
"  Shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  take  care  of 
the  Iambs;  wolves  are  very  hungry  in  snow 
time."  At  another  time  he  uttered  this  short 
text,  and  still  shorter  comment,  "  '  Put  off' the 
old  man  with  his  deeds.'  A  long  job  for  some 
of  us  !" 

In  the  summer  of  1799,  Rebecca  Jones  wilh 
Jane  Snowdon  lor  a  companion,  visited  Friends 
in  New  England.  She  writes  from  Nantucket 
under  date  of  Seventh  month  lOlh.  "  I  be- 
lieve thou  knowest  how  to  make  large  allow, 
ance  for  such  a  poor  old  and  almost  worn  out 
fellow  pilgrim,  or  else  I  should  make  a  long 
apology  lor  omitting  till  now  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  thy  friendly  communication  of 
16lh  ult.,  which  both  revived  and  encouraged 
my  companion  J.  S.,  who  thou  knowest  is 
neilher  among  the  forward  nor  too  confident 
servants.  She  has  however  to  my  comfort 
been  favoured  to  relieve  at  different  times  her 
own  mind,  and  to  approve  herself  unto  the 
church,  '  a  workwoman  that  need  not  be 
ashamed.'  She  has  united  me  in  the  expres- 
sion of  love  to  thee  and  thine,  in  several  letters 
written  to  her  worthy  husband  ;  and  has  re- 
newedly  commissioned  me  to  tell  thee,  that 
she  has  taken  thy  fatherly  remarks  very  kind- 
ly. Thou  hast,  I  expect,  through  ours  to  L. 
S.  heard  how  we  have  got  along  to  this  island, 
where  we  landed  afier  a  passage  of  7  hours 
from  [New]  Bedford,  two  weeks  ago,  wanting 
a  day.  'J'he  next  Seventh-day,  came  the 
other  detachment  wilh  J.Evans,  viz.,  Richard 
Molt  and  his  companion,  Abraham  Underbill, 
Ruth  Anna  Rulter,  and  Sarah  Cresson,  (Ger- 
vas  Johnson  and  Joseph  Whilall  [cainej  wilh 
us).  After  attending  two  Monthly  Meeiings 
and  Ihe  Quarterly  Meetings,  &c.,  our  young 
ministers  have  had  two  special  meetings  for 
the  public,  and  are  all  gone  to  another  appoint- 
ed at  3  this  aficrnoon  about  seven  miles  on 
the  island,  amongst  a  number  of  people  scat- 
tered about  there;  to  which  I  did  not  feel 
bound,  being  not  very  well.  Jane  Snowdon 
has  left  mc  to  wrilo;  .  .  .  and  she  with 
manv  Friends  of  the   louii   arc   jionc   to  Ihe 
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meeling.  We  are  all,  in  number  seven,  with  \ 
four  of  William  Retch's  children,  waiting! 
for  a  fair  wind  to  take  us  to  Bedford.  'Tis 
now  ahead,  and  so  it  seems  it  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  opinion  of  Friends  here, 
irhile  anything  furlher  is  to  be  done.  So 
that  perhaps  alter  this  said  meeting  to-day,  the; 
work  may  be  ended,  for  which  we  were  sent 
hither.  But  I  grow  so  old,  and  am,  as  thou 
knowest,  so  poor  a  thing,  that  I  am  afraid  to  j 
judge  even  for  myself,  and  more  so  for  others. 
Yet  remembering  the  advice  of  the  apostle,  i 
'  le  have  need  of  patience  after  ye  have  done 
the  will,'  &c.,  keeps  me  pretty  quiet,  and  de-  ; 
sirous  after  best  direction  and  help;  without^ 
which,  indeed,  'We  can  do  nothing.'  I  omit- 
ted mentioning  that  Gervas  Johnson  and! 
Joseph  Whitall  left  us  on  last  Fifth-day,  on 
their  journey  further  eastward,  and  that  [  ex- 
pect the  other  Friends  will  also  go  towards 
Salem,  &c.  As  to  us  two  females,  we  hope, 
after  tarrying  awhile  at  Bedford  and  Newport, ; 
to  be  at  liberty  to  return  home.  Hearing  a 
report  of  the  yellow  fever  having  broke  out  ] 
again  in  our  poor  city,  which  was  current  here  j 
last  evening,  has  made  us  sad ;  though  on 
comparing  the  dates  of  our  letters,  as  late  as 
the  "^Gth  ullimo,  we  are  inclined  to  hope  the 
report  is  without  foundation.  If  it  should 
prove  true,  lamentable  again  will  our  situation 
be.  Doubtless  there  must  be  a  cause  therefor, 
which  as  an  individual  1  do  most  sincerely  de- 
sire to  inquire  into,  and  to  be  enabled  for  one, 
(o  endeavour  its  removal ;  that  so  the  sorrow- 
ful effects  may  cease.  Alas  i  alas!  for  our 
once  flourishing  city.  She  that  was  grent 
among  the  nations  I  and  princess  among  the 
provinces!  Is  she  to  become  a  hissing!  a  by 
word,  &c.  !  'Tis  a  subject  I  cannot  pursue, 
and  therefore  beg  that  my  poor  mind  may  be 
stayed  under  this  persuasion,  that  the  Judge  of 
the  whole  earth,  will  do  all  things  right  ! 

"  I  have  felt,  though  absent  in  body,  as  I 
ought  to  do  in  spirit,  on  hearing  of  the  depart- 
ure of  our  tViend  and  brother  James  Cresson. 
We  had  a  sweet  opportunity  together  the  sec- 
ond day  before  I  left  home,  wherein  my  per- 
suasion was  settled  that  with  him  all  would 
be  well  !  and  yet  his  removal  will  be  a  loss  to 
society  amongst  us,  as  is  dear  Joseph  Dela- 
plaine's  to  New  York.     .     .     . 

"  I  note  thy  brotherly  hint  about  '  nooks 
and  corners,'  and  hope  to  profit  by  it ;  but  dear 
Henry  thou  knowest  that  we  old  folk,  cannot 
see  as  in  the  days  of  youth,  and  therefore  'tis 
a  comfort  that  there  is  a  lively  prospect  of  a 
succession  among  the  dear  youth.  This  is, 
indeed,  rejoicing  to  my  poor  mind.  May  they 
be  kept  down  to  the  immortal  root  in  them- 
selves, and  be  fruit-bearing  branches  in  the 
heavenly  vine,  is  my  prayer  for  them. 

"And  now  feeling  the  revival  of  that  love 
which  in  earlier  life  was  our  encouragement, 
and  desiring  it  may  now,  towards  the  evening 
of  our  day,  become  our  song  of  rejoicing,  I 
therein  conclude." 

The  reference  above  made  to  the  prevalent 
idea  at  Nantucket,  that  the  wind  will  not  be- 
come fair  for  ministers  to  leave  that  island 
until  they  have  performed  all  the  service  re- 
quired of  them  there,  by  their  Divine  Master, 
recalls  to  mind  an  anecdote,  in  which  a  horse 


relused  to  go  into  a  boat  to  leave  a  place  where 
its  mistress  had  not  discharged  her  duty.  The 
anecdote  is  related  in  a  letter  now  before  me, 
which  was  written  about  three  years  after  the 
event  took  place.  The  account  was  given  to 
the  writer  by  a  ministering  Friend,  the  late 
Samuel  Gummere,  who  said  he  received  it 
from  the  mouth  of  the  female  minister  herself 
About  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  England, 
the  Friend  having  a  concern  to  visit  Canada, 
passed  there  in  a  sloop  which  plied  regularly 
as  a  ferry-boat.  The  horse  of  her  companion 
being  led  on  board,  her  horse,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  witnesses,  followed  of  its  own  accord. 
When  her  labour  in  those  parts  was  nearly 
completed,  she  felt  a  concern  arise  in  her  mind 
10  have  a  religious  meeling  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Kingston  ; — but  it  was  court  time, 
many  military  officers  and  great  men  were 
there,  and  her  faith  failed  her.  Jonah  like, 
she  took  her  passage  intending  to  cross  the 
lake,  and  thus  escape  drinking  this  bitter  cup. 
The  sloop  in  which  she  had  come  to  Canada 
was  to  convey  her  back,  and  the  man  who 
had  led  her  companion's  horse  into  it  on  the 
American  side,  now  did  it  again,  expecling  to 
see  her  horse  Ibllow.  But  the  animal  showed 
no  disposition  to  stir.  Effijris  were  then  made 
to  lead  him  on  board,  but  he  stoutly  resisted, 
and  after  many  vain  atlompls,  the  tackle  of  the 
vessel  had  to  be  employed,  whereby  he  was 
fairly  hoisted  in.  This  difficulty  over,  they 
started  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the  caplain  said 
he  thought  they  might  reach  their  port  in  half 
an  hour.  But  presently  the  wind  arose,  bois- 
terous and  contrary,  and  the  vessel  beat  about 
for  some  time,  but  made  no  progress.  The 
poor  deserter  from  duty,  felt  like  Jonah  indeed, 
and  was  now  willing,  could  she  return  to  Ca- 
nada, to  perform  her  Master's  bidding.  She 
desired  the  captain  to  put  her  back,  but  he  told 
her  it  was  impossible  with  that  wind  and  such 
weather  to  reach  the  place  he  had  left.  There 
was  a  point  of  land  on  the  Canada  side  not 
very  distant,  which  he  could  make,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  English  military  posts.  At  her  re- 
quest the  captain  hailed  the  sentinel,  and 
inquired  if  a  passenger  might  he  landed  there. 
The  sentinel  replied  he  dared  not  permit  it, 
under  pain  of  dealh.  The  woman  Friend  re- 
collecting she  had  been  born  a  subject  of  the 
king  of  England,  and  had  never  forfeited  her 
allegiance,  desired  the  captain  to  inquire  if 
there  was  any  officer  at  the  post.  An  officer 
was  called,  who  granted  permission  for  her  as 
"  one  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  to  land."  The 
landing  was  effected  after  they  had  been  toss- 
ing from  8  o'clock  to  12  on  the  water.  Being 
now  again  on  shore  the  woman  Friend  was 
prompt  to  lake  the  necessary  steps  to  enable 
her  to  fulfil  her  apprehended  duty.  She  ap- 
plied to  an  English  naval  officer,  stating  her 
desire  of  having  a  meeting  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Kingston.  He  readily  offered  his  services 
in  procuring  a  suitable  place,  and  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  Episcopal  meeting-house  for  that 
purpose.  The  clergyman  was  however  from 
home,  and  it  was  said  the  key  could  not  be 
found.  In  the  meantime  the  Chief  Justice 
hearing  of  the  Friend's  concern,  procured  a 
large  ball-room,  and  had  it  fitted  with  benches. 
The  meeting  was  held  thai  very  evening,  and 


:  it  was  thought  three  thousand  persons  were 
present.  When  the  meeling  closed,  the  Chief 
'  Justice  sent  to  the  Friend's  lodging  to  inquire 
I  if  he  might  pay  her  a  visit.  On  her  assent 
I  being  given,  he  came.  In  the  course  of  his 
[Conversation  he  informed  her  that  he  had  tried 
j  being  a  Roman  Calholic,  an  Episcopalian,  and 
a  Presbyterian,  and  now  he  found  he  had  all 
[  to  learn  yet.  He  said  he  had  heretofore  been 
harsh  towards  Friends  who  had  been  brought 
before  him,  Cor  not  obeying  military  requisi- 
tions, because  he  had  believed  their  refusal 
proceeded  from  obstinacy,  but  that  now  he 
thought  otherwise.  The  next  day  the  Friend 
crossed  over  to  the  New  Y'ork  shore,  her  horse 
going  on  board  the  sloop  without  leading.  The 
captain  observing  the  action  of  ilie  horse,  said, 
"  It  will  go  over  now,  for  the  work  is  done." 
It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  the  Chief  Justice 
fulfilled  his  promise, — and  that  no  consistent 
Friend,  up  to  the  time  this  account  was  written, 
had  suffered  under  him  for  conscientious  scru- 
pies. 


THE  LITTLE  DEAF  JIUTE. 


DY  LYDIA 


IRNEY. 


Child  of  the  speaking  eye, — 
Child  of  tile  voiceless  tongue, — 

Around  whose  unresponsive  ear 
No  harp  of  earth  is  rung; — 

There's  one,  wiiose  nursing  caro 

Kelaxed  not,  night  or  day. 
Yet  ne'er  hath  lieard  one  lisping  word 

Her  tenderness  repay  ; — 

Though  anxiously  she  strove 

Eacli  uncouth  tone  to  frame, 
Still  vainly  list'ning  through  lier  tear* 

To  calcli  a  mother's  name. 

Child  of  the  fettered  ear. 

Whose  hermit-mind   must  dwell 

'.Mid  all  tlie  harmonics  of  earth 
Lone,  in  its  guarded  cell ; 

Fair,  budding  thoughts  arc  thine, 
With  sweet  afteclions  wove,— 

And  whispering  angels  cheer  thy  dreams 
With  minstrelsy  of  love  ; 

I  know  it,  by  the  smile 

That  o'er  thy  peaceful  sleep 
Glides,  like  the  rosy  beam  of  morn, 

'I'o  tint  tlie  misty  deep. 

Child  of  the  pensive  brow, — 

.Search  for  those  jewels  rara 
That  glow  in  heaven's  withholding  hand, 

To  cheer  thy  lot  of  care  ; 

Hermetically  sealed 

To  sounds  of  woe  and  crime  ; 
That  vex  and  stain  the  pilgrim  soul 

Amid  the  snares  of  time  ; 

Child  of  immortal  hope, — 

Still  many  a  gift  is  thine, 
The  untold  treasures  of  the  heart. 

The  gems  from  learning's  mine  ; 

Think  what  ecstatic  joy 

The  thrilling  lip  shall  prove. 
When  first  its  life-long  eeal  shall  burst 

Mid  the  pure  realm  of  love. 

What  rapture  for  the  ear, 

When  its  strong  chain  is  riven, 

To  drink  its  first,  baptismal  sound, 
From  the  full  choir  of  heaven! 
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THE   FRIEND. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(CoMlinued  from  piige  2ii5.) 

The  disiinclion  miide  by  Elizabeth  Fry  be- 
tween the  gi-ealcr  and  minor  testimonies  of 
Friends,  and  the  undue  importnnce  wiiich  in 
her  opinion  I  he  Society  attaches  to  the  latter, 
are  points  which  involve  principles  of  primary 
importance,  and  which  therefore  claim  a  seri- 
ous consideration. 

"  Though  it  be  frequently  objected,"  says 
William  Penn,  "  that  we  seek  to  set  up  out- 
ward forms  of  preciseness,  and  that  it  is  but 
as  a  green  ribbon,  ihe  badge  of  the  party  to 
bo  belter  known,  I  do  declare  in  the  fenr  of 
Almighty  God,  that  these  are  but  the  imagi- 
nations and  vain  constructions  of  men,  who 
have  not  had  that  sense,  which  the  Lord  hath 
given  us,  of  what  arises  from  the  right  and 
wrong  root  in  man.  And  when  such  censurers 
of  our  simplicity  sh;ill  be  inwardly  touched 
and  awakened,  by  the  mighty  power  of  God, 
and  see  things  as  they  are  in  their  proper  na- 
tures and  seeds,  they  will  then  knowtheirown 
burden,  and  easily  acquit  us  without  the  im- 
putation of  folly  or  hypocrisy  herein. 

"  To  such  "as  say  that  we  strain  at  small 
things,  which  becomes  not  people  of  so  fair 
pretensions  to  liberty  and  freedom  of  spirit  :  I 
answer  with  meekness,  truth  and  sobriety  ; 
first  nothing  is  small  which  God  makes  mat- 
ter of  conscience  to  do,  or  leave  undone." 

"  Many  a  pang  and  throe  have  we  had  ; 
our  heaven  seemed  to  melt  away,  and  our 
earth  to  be  removed  out  of  its  place;  and  we 
were  like  men,  as  the  apostle  said,  '  upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  were  come.'  God 
knows  it  was  so  in  that  day  ;  the  brightness  of 
his  coming  to  our  souls  discovered  and  the 
breath  of  his  moulh  destroyed  every  plant  he 
had  not  planted  in  us.  He  was  a  swift  wit- 
ness against  evil  thought  and  every  unfruitful 
work  ;  and,  blessed  he  his  name,  we  were  not 
offended  in  him  nor  at  his  righteous  judgments. 
Now  it  was,  that  a  grand  inquest  camo  upon 
our  whole  life  ;  every  word,  tholight  and  deed 
was  brought  to  judgment,  the  root  e.xamined 
and  its  tendency  considered.  'The  lust  of 
the  eye,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of 
life'  were  opened  to  our  view;  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  in  us.  By  knowing  the  evil  leaven, 
and  its  divers  evil  effects  in  ourselves  how  it 
had  wrought,  and  what  it  had  don«,  we  came 
to  liave  a  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  stales  of 
others  ;  and  what  we  could  not,  nay  dare  not 
live  and  continue  in  ourselves,  as  being  mani- 
fested to  proceed  from  an  evil  principle  in  the 
time  of  man's  degeneracy,  we  cnuld  not  com- 
ply with  in  others.  I  say,  and  that  in  the 
fear  and  presence  of  the  all-seeing  just  God, 
the  honours  and  respect  of  the  world,  among 
other  things,  became  burdensome  to  us  ;  we 
saw  they  had  no  being  in  Paradise,  that  they 
grew  in  the  night  lime,  and  came  from  an  evil 
root;  and  tliat  they  only  delighted  a  vain  and 
ill  mind,  and  that  much  pride  and  folly  were 
in  them." — No  Cross  No  Crown,  Part  I., 
chap.  ix.  s.  7,  8.  .5. 

Have  indeed,  the  founders  and  the  fathers  of 
our  Society,  and  all  its  most  eminent  and  de- 
voted scrvauls  from  that  day  to  this,  been  mis 


and  to  her  inadequate  apprehension  of  some 
of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  passages? 

There  can  be  no  diversity  of  faith,  among 
all  true  Christian  believers,  upon  those  car- 
dinal points  of  revelation,  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — the  blessed 
purpose  and  effects  of  his  sufferings  and  death, 
— of  the  siicrifice  which  he  offered  up  for  the 
sins  of  the  world, — and  of  his  priesthood  for- 


taken  in   iheir  views  ;  or  are  we  to   attribute   with   small   things.     It   is   a  warfare  against 
the  opinions   of  Elizabeth    Fry    to    her  own  i  the  felt  temptations  within,  against  the  beset- |;;if 
ini|)erlect  obedience   to   the  Divine  requirings,   ting  sin,  that  is  only  then  successfully  waged, 

when  every  appearance  of  evil  is  watched  and 
repressed,  when  the  inner  ear  is  strictly  atlen- 
live  to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
whole  man  obedient  to  its  Divine  requisitions. 
Religion  is  a  living  plant  in  the  heart ;  and  as 
the  flower  and  ihe  fruit  can  never  bloom  and 
mature,  but  in  Ihe  slow  and  re 


ar  process  of  I 

natural  growth,  by  ihe   circulation   and  nour- ! 

ishment  of  the  sap  in  the  formation  of  vessel,' 

and  cell,  and   leaf,  and  root,  and  branch,  and] 

ever,  as  tlie  Mediator  and  Intercessor  for  fallen  :  flower,  so  the  steadfast  obedience  to  manifested  | 

man.  [duty — the  never-ceasing  struggle  against  our 

But   grand    and   swelling  sentiments  about  isinlul   propensities, — all    (hose   nameless   and, 

the  depravity  of  man, — his  abject  and  undone  i  innumerable  because  small  and  hourly  acts  of 

condilion, — and  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ   self-restraint  and  humility  which  go  lo  make  up 


Jesus, — are  not  of  themselves  the  essence  of 
religion,  and  no  more  constitute  a  man  a  prac- 
tical Christian,  than  the  spending  of  one's  life 
in  the  closet  in  reading  books  on  agriculture, 
can  make  a  good  farmer. 

The  restoration  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit wliich  had  been  forfeited  by  the  fall,  was 
the  purchase  for  man  of  that  sacrifice  ;  and  it 
is  only  as  men  live  under  its  influences,  and 


le  Christian  life — all  these  are  the  essential 
conditions  of  attaining  to  deep  religious  e.vpe- 
rience.  There  is  no  other  road  lo  the  king, 
dom  of  heaven  ihan  this,  of  submission  to  the 
Light  and  power  of  Christ.  In  Ibis  view  ofi 
the  subject,  nothing  that  has  to  do  with  thei 
performance  of  duty  is  trifling  or  unimportant. 
Be  the  requisition  of  the  Divine  Guide  what  it 
may,  an  act  of  simple  obedience  as  lo  the  ap' 


come  lo  be  subjected  lo  its  dominion,  that  they  petites  or  the  passions, — as  to  language  or 
have  any  lot  or  part  in  the  blessed  promi.ses  j  dress,  or  companionship — until  it  is  submitted 
of  Ihe  Gospel. 

The  most   momentous  of  all   questions  for 


man,  is,  therefore,  how  he  is  to  come  imder 
this  guidance,  and  thereby  partake  of  these 
promises.  Is  it  mainly  and  principally  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  seek' 


o,  or  the  disobedience  repented  of, — all  growtii  1 1 
in  religion  is  at  an  end. 

Among   the   subtlest  of  the  devices   of  the 

grand   adversary,    is  the    way    in    which    hei 

strives  to  arrest,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress, 

to  I  this  formation  of  the  true  Christian  character. 


form  sound  opinions  and  cherish  serious  emo- 1  He  may  persuade  us  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
tions  concerning  all  the  great  subjects  treated  |  were  led  by  a  call  of  duly  to  the  denial  of  the 
of  in  them?  or  is  it  not  rather  submission  to  i  vain  customs  and  manners  of  the  world,  this 
he  manifestation  of  the  Light  of  Christ,  that  |  plainness  and  severity  of  life  is  a  suflicient 
nspeaking  Word  which  reproves  for  sin,  1  attainment,  and  so  render  us  dry  and  empty 
cleanses  the  heart,  and  declares  unto  every  I  formalists.  Or  he  may  close  our  eyes  to  our 
one  of  us  the  way  in  which  we  should  walk,!  beselting  sin,  whether  it  be  the  love  of  money 
that  can  alone  prepare  both  the  understanding  or  of  praise,  or  of  power,  the  indulgence  of 
and  the  heart  for  appreciating  the  truths  re-  appetite  or  passion,  and  conceal  its  indulgence 
corded  in  scripture,  and  form  Ihe  only  solid  i  from  others  and  from  ourselves,  by  the  warmth 
foundation  on  which  to  build  up  ihe  Christian  of  our  zeal  and  profession  on  all  other  points 
virtues!  That  from  which  we  are  saved  by  of  conduct;  nay,  he  covers  them  over  wilh 
llie  redemption  whicli  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  j  the  mask  of  virtue,  or  defends  them  under  the 


in  and  corruplion  of  our  fallen  nalure,  our 
evil  passions,  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  the  love  of 
Ihe  world,  and  ihe  pride  of  life.  Living  laith 
in  him  can  root  out  all  these  from  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  heart  ;  but  it  must  be  a 
faith  which  manifests  itself  by  simple  unques- 
tioning obedience  lo  the  requisilions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  not  a  nominal  failh  or   mere 


plea  of  necessity. 

It  is  in  this  way  by  the  attention  of  the 
mind  being  diverted  from  the  one  thing  need- 
ful,— by  the  eye  of  the  soul  being  blinded  toils 
own  sinfulness  and  weaknesses,  and  by  dis- 
obedience in  the  day  of  small  things,  that  the 
growth  of  hollow  pretence  and  specious  ap- 
pearances of  religion  has  so  overspread  Chris- 


belief  in  scripture,  which    may  and  sometimes  |  (endom  ;  and  il  is  against  the   inroads  of  this 

spirit  into  the  bosom  of  our  own  Society  that 
all  true  Quakers  are  bound,  in  the  humbling 
sense  of  their  own  weaknesses  and  short-com- 
ings, earnestly  and  unceasingly  to  maintain 
the  watch. 

(To  be  comiTiued.) 


does  coexist  wilh  a  disregarding  of  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  a  turning  aside  from  the 
still  small  voice  within.  There  is  a  stale  of 
mind  which  loves  to  expatiate  at  large  in 
grand  and  specious  plans  of  benevolence  and 
philanlhropy,  and  rest  satisfied  wilh  medila- 
ling  and  discoursing  upon  the  means  provided 
in  infinite  mercy  for  man's  salvalion,  without 
seeking  to  bring  them  home  to  their  practical 
application  in  the  .secret  of  the  heart. 

Genuine  religion,  "  that  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,"  as  it  has  lo  do  with  the  every- 
day concerns  of  life,  wilh  repressing  the  germs 
of  every  evil  passion  and  propensity,  is,  from 
the    very    nature    of    ihc    case,    concerned 


GUTTA  PERCIIA. 

Specimens  of  the  trees  from  which  this 
substance  is  procured  are  now  growing  in  Ihe 
Roval  Gardens  at  Kcw.  They  are  abundant 
in  some  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  and  grow  as 
large  as  (i  feet  in  diameier.  The  limber  is  too 
loose  and  open   for  building  purposes,  but  Ihc 
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tree  bears  a  fruit  which  yields  a  concrete  oil 
usetl  for  food. 

The  history  of  its  discovery  is  thus  given 
by  Dr.  Montgonneric  :  "  While  at  Singapore, 
in  1842,  I,  on  one  occasion,  observed  in  the 
hands  of  a  Malayan  woodsman,  the  handle  of 
a  parang  made  of  a  substance  which  appeared 
quite  new  to  me.  My  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  on  inquiry,  1  found  it  was  made  of  Gtilta 
Percha  ;  and  that  it  could  be  moulded  into  any 
form,  by  simply  dipping  it  into  boiling  water 
until  it  was  heated  throughout,  when  it  became 
plastic  as  clay,  and  when  cold  regained,  un- 
changed, its  original  hardness  and  rigidity.  1 
immediately  possessed  myself  of  the  article, 
and  desired  the  man  to  fetch  me  as  much  more 
of  it,  as  he  could  get." 

The  discovery  was  communicaled  to  the 
Medical  Board  of  Calcutta,  and  subsequently 
to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London. 

Gutta  Percha  (like  India  Rubber)  is  contain- 
ed in  the  sap  and  milky  juice,  which  quickly 
coagulates  on  exposure  to  the  air,  from  20  to 
30  pounds  being  the  average  produce  of  a 
tree.  In  collecting  it  the  tree  is  cut  down, 
barked  and  left  dry  and  useless.  As  the  de- 
mand for  this  substance  is  rapidly  increasing, 
already  amounting  to  many  hundred  tons  in 
a  year,  there  is  danger  that  this  wasteful  me- 
thod will  soon  seriously  diminish  the  numbers 
of  the  gutta  trees. 

The  gutta  is  imporled  in  scraps  or  in  rolls 
of  thin  layers.  It  is  freed  from  impurities  by 
kneading  in  hot  water. 


Siibterrantan  lake. 

A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  Cincinnati 
Gazelle,  says  : 

"  On  the  railroad  line  between  Sandusky 
and  Urbana,  and  near  Bellbntaine,  is  a  small, 
'  roimd  prairie,'  containing  about  eighty  acres 
— the  Mad  River  railroad  was  originally  laid 
out  and  graded  across  this  prairie,  but  the 
workmen  one  morning  discovered  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  track  had  disappeared;  large  tim- 
bers were  laid  across  the  '  hole,'  and  the 
superstructure  again  completed,  when  about 
six  hundred  feet  of  the  road  dropped  down. 
Again  the  company  sought  to  build  a  founda- 
tion— the  timber  upon  sixty  acres  was  deposit- 
ed in  this  '  holein-lhe-ground,'  and  more  than 
ten  thousand  dollars  expended,  and  still  the 
hole  was  not  filled.  A  slight  curve  around 
the  prairie  was  then  made,  at  an  expense  of 
about  eleven  hundred  dollars,  whereon  the  cars 
now  run. 

"  Connected  herewith  are  certain  facts,  in- 
teresting to  the  reading  public  generally,  and 
peculiarly  so  to  that  portion  who  delight  in 
subterranean  investigations.  Across  this 
'  round  prairie'  runs  a  small  stream  — the  soil 
is  rich,  consisting  of  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, some  six  or  eight  feet  in  depth,  which  is 
evidently  a  crvst  over  a  small  lake;  the  water 
under  this  crust  is  thirty  feet  deep,  and  fine 
fish  are  found  in  these  pure  subterranean  wa- 
ters. Whether  these  fish  are  eyeless,  like 
those  found  in  the  subterranean  streams 
of  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  I  am  not 
advised.  The  streams  in  this  cave  are  known 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  waters  of  Green  river. 


in  the  vicinity,  and  are  supposed  to  connect 
therewith,  and  this  subterranean  lake  is  sup-  - 
posed  to  have  a  '  water  commimication'  with  i 
other  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  ] 
there  are  several,  t>om  the  fact,  among  others, 
that  the  same  species  of  fish  are  found  in  each. 

For  -The  Friend." 

Culoureii  Glass  for  Ilot-JIoiisfs, 

It  is  well  known  that  the  rays  of  the  sun 
are  not  simple  beams  of  light,  but  are  compos- 
ed of  a  luminous,  a  heating,  and  a  chemical 
principle,  which  can  be  partially  separated! 
iiom  each  other  by  means  of  a  prism,  and  | 
also  by  causing  the  rays  to  pass  through  ai 
substance  which  will  absorb  one  or  more  of 
these  principles  and  allow  the  remainder  to  | 
pass.  Of  this  fact  it  was  proposed  to  take  ad- 
vantage, to  remedy  an  evil  often  felt  in  stove, 
houses  for  growing  tropical  plants,  namely, 
the  scorching  influence  of  the  solar  rays. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by  fixing  blinds,  but 
this  was  almost  impracticable  at  the  New 
Palm-house  at  Kew,  on  account  of  its  great 
size,  363  feet  long,  lOt)  wide  and  03  high. 
It  was  therefore,  thought  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain if  it  would  be  possible  to  cut  off  these 
scorching  rays  by  the  use  of  a  tinted  glass, 
which  should  not  permit  them  to  pass  through 
it.  A  great  number  of  specimens  of  glass 
variously' manufactured,  were  submitted  to  ex- 
amination, and  with  these,  three  distinct  sets 
of  experiments  were  tried,  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  light,  of  chemical  rays,  and  of  heat 
permitted  to  pass  through.  The  glass  finally 
selected  was  one  coloured  by  oxide  of  copper 
of  a  pale  yellow  green  colour. 

Encouragement  for  the  Sincere. — Isaac 
Peninglon  writes:  "Now  there  are  several 
states  of  people  :  some  feel  little  of  the  Lord's 
presence,  but  feel  temptations  and  thoughts, 
with  many  wanderings  and  rovings  of  mind. 
These  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  Power, 
or  at  least  know  not  its  dominion,  but  rather 
feel  dominion  of  the  evil  over  the  good  in 
them  :  and  this  is  a  sore  travailing  and  mourn- 
ful state;  and  meetings  to  such  as  these,  many 
times,  may  seem  to  themselves  rather  for  the 
worse  than  for  the  belter.  Yet  even  these, 
turning,  as  much  as  may  be,  from  such  things, 
and  cleaving,  or  at  least  in  truth  of  heart  de- 
siring to  cleave,  to  that  which  disliketh  or  wit- 
nesseth  against  them,  hitve  acceptance  with 
the  Lord  herein;  and  continuing  to  wait  in 
this  trouble  and  distress,  keeping  close  to 
meetings  in  fear  and  subjection  to  the  I^ord 
who  requireth  it,  though  with  little  appearinj: 
benefit,  do  reap  an  hidden  benefit  at  present, 
and  shall  reap  a  more  clear  and  manifest  bene- 
fit afterwards,  as  the  Lord  wasteth  and  wear- 
eth  out  that  in  them,  wherein  the  darkness 
hath  its  strength." 

Mechanism  of  the  Human  Foot. — There  is 
notliing  more  beautiful  than  the  structure  of 
the  human  foot,  nor  perhaps  any  dernonstra- 
lion  which  would  lead  a  well-educated  person 
to  desire  more  of  anatomy  that  that  of  the  foot. 
The  foot  has  in  lis  structure  all  the  fine  appli- 


ances that  you  see  in  a  building.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  an  arch  in  whatever  way  you 
regard  the  foot;  looking  down  upon  it  we  per- 
ceive several  bones  coming  round  from  the 
aslragalos,  and  forming  an  entire  circle  of 
surfaces  in  the  contact.  If  we  look  at  the 
profile  of  the  foot,  an  arch  is  slill  manifest,  of 
which  the  posterior  part  is  formed  by  the  heel, 
and  the  anterior  by  the  ball  of  the  great  toe; 
and  in  the  front  we  find  in  that  direction  a 
traverse  arch  :  so  that  instead  of  standing,  as 
might  be  imagined,  upon  a  solid  bono,  we 
stand  upon  an  arch  composed  of  series  of 
bones,  which  are  united  by  most  curious  pro- 
visions for  the  elasticity  of  the  foot :  hence, 
when  we  jump  from  a  height  directly  upon  the 
heel,  a  severe  shock  is  felt ;  not  so  if  we  alight 
on  the  ball  of  the  toe,  for  there  an  elasticity  is 
found  in  llie  whole  fool,  and  the  weight  of  the 
bodv  is  thrown  upon  this  arch,  and  the  shock 
avoided.— Sir  C.  BcU. 

Injury. — A  little  wrong  done  to  another,  is 
a  great  injury  done  to  ourselves.  The  sever- 
est punishment  of  an  injury  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  it  ;  and  no  man  suffers 
more  than  he  who  is  turned  over  to  the  pain 
of  repentance.  —  Sir  M'ulter  Raleigh. 

THS  FRIEND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  IC 


NEW  YORK  YE.VRLY  MEETING. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  has  been  received  from  one  of 
its  members,  from  which  we  extract  ihe  fol- 
lowing brief  notice,  deferring  furlher  particu- 
lars until  the  printed  minutes  shall  come  to 
hand. 

"  The  meeting  was  rather  larger  than  usual, 
and  Ihe  number  of  strangers  in  atlcndance 
more  than  ordinary. 

"  Epistles  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were 
received  and  tead,  and  one  irom  the  larger 
body  in  New  England. 

"  A  proposition  to  appoint  a  Committee  of 
Conference  with  commiitees  appointed  by  such 
other  Yearly  Meetings  as  may  incline  to  join 
in  the  measure,  made  towards  the  kilter  part 
of  the  meeting,  was  united  with,  wilh  great 
unanimity,  a  cumniittee  appointed,  and  a  min- 
ute of  invitation  addressed  to  all  ihe  olher 
Yearly  Meetings.  The  conference  to  be  held 
in  Baltimore,  in  the  Seventh  month,  1849." 

While  we  would  not  shut  out  a  proper  feeling 
for  the  suflerings  of  fellow  men,  equally  with 
ourselves  entitled  to  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
and  of  the  bounteous  fruits  of  the  earth  dis- 
pensed by  a  gracious  Providence,  it  is  not  our 
business  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  com- 
motions of  Europe,  or  to  do  an}  thing  to  stir 
up  and  increase  the  disturbances  there.  We 
therefore  disapprove  of  all  appeals  to  our 
countrymen,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite 
I  hem  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them 
10  resist  by  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  laws 
under  which  they  are  placed — the  consequence 
of  which,  if  carried  out,  must  be  a  bloody  civil 
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cannot   resist   adding  that,  up  to   the  present    mer  Term — it  being  understood   that  the  rule  . 

moment,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  ;  which  hniits  admission  to  the  commencement  ' 

continuing  their   noble  offices   of  Idndness  to  :  of  the  term  will  afterwards  be  enforced.  I 

our  starving  and   infected  emigrants  who  still  |      Applications  for  admission  may  be  address-  | 

continue   ffying,  in  unusual    numbers  and  un- i  ed  to  Lindley  M.  Moore,  Principal,  West  Ha-  ( 

Id  be   forbidden  by  our   usual  misery,  to  their  hospitable  shores.     L\v-,verford  P.  O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.  ;  or  to  the  I 

erpool    must    not   complain.     It  is  now  some  |  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  No.  39  j 

weeks  since  the  commission  at  New  York  fiad    High   street,    Philadelphia.     Letters     for    the  j 

lost  seven  doctors,  thirteen  overseers,  and  two   students  will  be  directed  to  the  post-office  above  | 
of  the  commissioners  theu^selves  by  the  conia-    mentioned 


war,  perhaps  a  war  of  extermination  in  some 
districts.  We  should  suppose  that  all  acts  on 
the  part  of  citizens  of  this  country,  to  induce 
insurrections  in  a  foreign  nation,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  peace  with 
that   nation,  and 

own  government.  There  appears  to  be  a 
growing  disposition  in  some  reckless  men  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  other  nations,  and 
to  look  upon  their  own  government  as  compe- 
tent to  dictate  to  them.  In  a  late  paper  the 
editor  makes  an  absurd  proposition  to  form 
"an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
France,"  and  other  maritime  powers,  "  to 
crush  the  might  of  England,  and  to  take  her 
place  among  the  governing  powers  of  Europe, 
to  become  in  fact  the  republic  of  the  two 
worlds."  Because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  gained  a  few  victories  over  the 
comparatively  powerless  armies  of  an  impov- 
erished nation,  some  weak-headed  persons  ap- 
pear to  think  the  United  Stales  are  nearly 
ready  to  conquer  the  world.  But  it  would  be 
wise  in  our  own  people  to  keep  to  their  home 
concerns,  look  after  the  internal  improvement 
of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  minds  and 
morals  of  their  own  people,  and  let  contention 
with  others  alone  before  it  is  begun. 

Some  persons  imagine  that  because  many 
join  in  declaring  war,  and  thousands  are  em- 
ployed in  butchering  one  another,  that  the 
crime  rests  on  nobody  ;  as  if  the  Almighty 
did  not  know  the  thoughts  and  the  actions  of 
every  individual  engaged  in  the  wicked  work 
of  human  destruction,  and  record  ihem  in  the 
book  of  remembrance.  When  John  beheld 
the  day  of  judgment  he  wrote,  that  "  the  books 
were  opened  ;  and  another  book  was  opened, 
which  is  the  book  of  life  ;  and  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written 
in  tite  books,  according  to  their  works  ,-"  those 
were  doubtless  the  records  of  every  man's 
deeds.  "  And  whosoever  was  not  found  writ- 
ten in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake 
of  fire."  The  same  beloved  and  inspired 
Apostle  in  one  of  his  epistles  writes,  "  Whoso- 
ever hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  ;  and  ye 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  life  abid- 
ing in  him."  How  much  more  a  man  who 
wilfully  destroys  a  fellow  candidate  for  immor- 
tality and  eternal  life. 

It  is  better  and  pleasanter  to  contemplate 
the  fruits  of  charity  and  benevolence,  and  to 
strive  to  turn  swords  inio  ploughshares,  and 
Even  the  victor 


gion,  besides  their  president — a  most  efficient 
man.'  " 

"  Aid  to  Ireland.— The  Irish  Relief  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  have  published  a  full  re- 
port of  the  important  transactions  with  which 
they  were  entrusted.  It  appears  that  the  total 
cash  donalionsfor  Ireland  amounted  to  $171,- 
374  24,  and  the  donations  in  breadslutFs,  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  to  $70,6-50  .5.5— total, 
$:2.52,042  99.  The  largest  single  gift  was 
that  of  Corcoran  &  Riggs,  the  Washington 
bankers— $.5,01)0  ;  a  lady  also  gave  .$1,0U0, 
and  James  L.  Wadsworth,  Esq.,  of  Geneseo, 
•$1,000.  On  the  2d  of  February  last  there 
was  a  balance  of  some  $600  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer.  By  a  statement  annexed  to 
the  report,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  freights 
paid  by  the  British  Government  on  articles 
sent  from  this  country  for  the  relief  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  was  £42,673  17s.  or  upwards 
of  $210,000." 

"  Provisions  in  Ireland. — The  state  of  the 
crops  in  Ireland,  is  spoken  of  by  all  the  Irish 
journals  in  the  most  favourable  terms.  The 
promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  looks  most 
cheering  ;  but  the  people  have  not  the  means 
wherewith  to  purchase  food,  and  the  alms- 
houses arc  all  filled  up.  The  most  violent  of 
the  ullra-lrish  journals  hint  at  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  not  to  allow  the  provis- 
ions to  leave  the  country,  and,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  country,  such  a  hint,  if  acted 
upon,  would  bring  on  the  crisis  which  all  are 
looking  forward  to  with  so  much  anxiety. 
Should  the  people  in  Dublin  be  disarmed,  un- 
der the  proclamation  lately  issued  from  the 
Castle,  the  country  districts — in  Tipperary, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  elsewhere — show  every 
disposition  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  The 
people  seem  determined  to  keep  their  own  food 
in  their  own  country,  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  famine  again.  These  are  '  signs  of 
the  times.'  " 


spears  into  prunmg-hooks.     E.ven  me  vicior        ,p,^^  ^  ^(..,  -p^^  Friend"  will  pav  2  d 

himself  will  confess  this,-and  shrink  hi  his  |.^^^  ^  ^^|,,^,^  p^,.  .^  ^^^^  ^^^-^^  ^{  y„[,  2nd, 
reflecting  momcnis  from  the  deeds  of  blood  m  .||^^  y,|j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ., -p|^g  Friend,"  delivered 
which  he  has  imbrued  his  hands.  I  ^^  ,,,^  office— bound  or  unbound. 

The  followinu  slips  have  been  cut  from  the 
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Daily  News.      May  sucii   deeds  become  cl; 

racterislic  of  the  American  people.  „   .    ,      .      .  ,        .^        ,    , 

"  The  Quakers.— The  last  number  of  the  This  Institution  was  opened  on  Foiirth-d 
E-linburTh  Review,  not  yet  re-printed  here,  in  the  lOih  insl.,  for  the  admission  of  the  sons  o 
the  course  of  an  article  upon  Quakerism  in  |  Frierxls,  and  of  those  professing  with  them, 
England,  acknowlediics  in  this  just  and  iiand-  who  desire  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
some  manner,  the  sii'pplies  of  food  sent  from  |  conforinily  with  their  religious  principles  and 
the  United  States  lo  slarving  Ireland  :  '  it  was  |  testimonies.  In  consequence  of  ihc  late  period 
their  [the  Quakers']  appeals  whicli  first  rous-  at  which  ihe  arrangemenis  for  the  resiimplion 
ed  our  brethren  in  America,  and  by  so  doing,  of  the  school  were  made,  and  the  brief  nolice 
led  the  way  to  those  magnificent  contributions  given  to  those  who  designed  entering  students, 
which  conslilute  the  mo.-<l  honourable  c:rhihl.\\he  Managers  have  decided  to  admit  suilable 
tion  of  niilioniil   sympalhi/    on    record.      We   applicants  at  any  lime  during  the  present  Sum- 


Fifth  month,  1848. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  Amos  Battey,  agent,  from  BL'njamin 
Maconiber,  James  M.  Hoag-,  Moses  Hunlington,  Ezra 
I3aUey,  Jarvis  Hoag,  George  Harliness,  Levi  Gove, 
Joshua  F.  Meader,  Moses  Gove,  Gabriel  Guindon, 
Benjamin  Taber,  and  John  Dakin,  82  each,  for  V(,l. 
21,  and  from  Nathan  C.  Gove,  S2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  22; 
from  Caleb  Sutton,  Canada,  §4,  for  vols.  20  and  21  ; 
per  S.  M.  Crane,  agent,  N.  Y.,  from  Robert  J.  Murray 
and  Daniel  Cooledge,  84  each,  vols.  19  and  20;  Joliu 
Barrow,  83.28,  to  No.  7,  vol.  21,  in  full;  Mary  B. 
Morrilt,  and  estate  of  Lindley  Murray,  S3  each,  for 
vol.20;  William  Carman,  84,  for  vols.  21  and  22  ; 
from  Thomas  Townsend,Zaccheus  Hill,  Justice  Beard- 
sley,  Moses  Child,  Robert  Townsend,  and  Joseph 
Tripp,  82  each,  for  vol.  21  ;  from  Samuel  Carey,  Buf- 
falo, per  J.  S.,  82,  for  vol.  21 ;  from  Asa  Branson,  Oliio, 
82,  for  vol.  21. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18lh. 

Apply  lo  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  .56  I 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No.  j 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  | 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ;  I 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street.     I 

Visiting    Managers  for    the     Month.  —  ' 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  si  reel  ; 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street;  John  Car- 
ter, No  105  S.  Twelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician.—  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthinglon. 

A  young  Friend,  a  citizen,  wishes  to  board 
(lurint;  the  summer  with  a  Friend  in  the  coun- 
try, where  he  can  have  a  share  of  the  farm- 
work  allotted  him.     Inquire  at  this  office. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Rocky  River,  Chat- 
ham county,  North  Carolina,  on  Fourth-day,  the  22d 
of  Third  month,  1848,  Piiineas  Cox,  of  Holly  Sprin<r, 
Randolph  county,  N.  C,  to  Axn  Kemp,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Kemp  (deceased)  and  Dinah  Kemp  of  llio 
former  place. 
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For   ••  Thu  Fneii, 

The  Eastern  Jews. 

CCoiiiiaueii  from  pafe  29f.) 
DAMASCUS. 

"  I  havo  dwelt  long  on  the  interesting  Jews  of 
)amascus  ;  but  f  should  be  ine.xcusable  were 

to  withhold  iVom  rny  readers  ihe  following 
raphic  and  felicitous  account  of  a  Jewish 
larriage  in  that  city,  which  1  have  just  re- 
eived  ironi  Graham  : — 

"  '  Perhaps  my  dear  brother,  you  would  like 
)  have  a  description  of  a  Jewish  rparriage. 
"his  day,  Daniel  and  I  attended  one.  The 
arlies  were  of  the  middle  grade  in  society, 
'hich,  equally  reltioved  from  the  seductions 
f  wealth  and  the  anxieties  of  poverty,  affords 
1  every  way  the  best  example  of  the  spirit 
nd  habits  of  a  people.  The  day  of  the  cere- 
lony  is  not  Sabbath,  but  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
ay  ;  because  on  those  days,  in  the  creation 
f  the  world,  God  twice  pronounced  (he  work 
f  his  hand  to  be  very  good.  This  is  the 
iislom  ;  but  the  ceremony  may  be  performed 
n  other  days,  if  the  parties  find  it  more  con- 
Dnient.  The  time  of  the  marriage  is,  gener- 
lly,  indeed  I  believe  always,  in  ifie  evening 
r  night  season. 

"'These  preliminary  observations  being 
nished,  be  transported,  in  thought  at  least,  lo 
le  ancient  city  of  Damascus,  with  its  mud 
'alls,  (Lamartine  says  they  are  marble  !  but, 
ecording  to  Dryden,  the  poets  excel  in  fic- 
on,)  and  tortuous  streets,  (one  of  them  is  still 
ailed  Straight,  Acts  ix.  11.)  Come  now,  let 
s  make  our  way  to  the  marriage,  lest  the 
uests  should  be  assembled,  ihe  ceremony 
aded,  and  the  doors  shut.  This  spot  where 
■e  now  stand  is  the  heart  of  ihe  Muslim  quar- 
ir  of  the  city.  It  is  by  lar  the  best  and  rich- 
5t  part  of  Damascus.  The  streets  are  wider 
nd  cleaner,  the  houses  higher  and  better 
uilt,  and  the  supply  of  water  much  more 
bundant,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  city.  Judge 
ot,  however,  from  these  dull,  dun  mud  walls; 
dthin,  you  would  find  spacious  courts  paved 
'ith  marble,  and  exquisite  fountains  of  limpid 


water,  and  chambers  of  all  sizes  with  lofty  la  stitch.  The  shoemaker,  the  carpenter,  the 
ceilings,  and  walls  done  in  gold  with  richest  weaver,  &c.,  ace  plving  their  different  occupa- 
workmanship,  might  recall  the  splendours  of  lions  in  the  open  air;  a"nd  yonder  is  a  butcher 
the  Khalifat,  or  the  wealth  of  old  Rome.  1  killino;  a  sheep  in  the  open  street  before  his 
Mark  these  various  head-dresses.  The  green  :  door.'  Nothing  is  in  secret  here,  except  the 
lurbiin  shows  the  nobility  of  the  East,' the  de- j  harem.  But  what  are  these  white,  ghastly 
scendauls  of  the  prophet.  They  -are  ofteo  j  things,  like  moving  barrels,  only  a  liltfe  long- 
poor,  but  always  respected.  These  rich  yel- 1  er  and  smaller?  These,  my  dear  friend,  are 
low  turbans  mark  the  Muslims  generally  ;  and, ,  the  veiled  beauties  of  the  East.  Judge  them 
until  lately,  no  other  was  permitted  to  wear  :  not  by  their  appearance  in  "the  streets.  They 
them.  These  black,  jcH  black  turbans,  (the  |' are  beautiful,  nobly  dressed,  and,  when  at  all 
symbol  of  sorrow  in  all  lands,)  reveal  the  :  educated,  inlelligeni ;  but  that  absurd  winding, 
poor,  the  persecuted,  and  the  despised  Jews, —  ,  sheet,  that  conceals  all  and  equahzes  all,— and 
'tribes^  of_  the  wandering  foot  and  weary  j  in  Egypt  especially,  where  they  have  holes 
breast.'  You  cannot  mistake  these  men.  j  cut  for  the  moulh'and  eyes,— not  only  robs 
Their  looks  of  sorrow,  the  dark  and  sparkling;  them  of  all  human  appearance,  but  gives  them 
eye,  the  peculiar  and  indescribable  physiog- !  something  of  the  diabolic, 
nomy,  announce  the  Abrahamic  race.  They  j  '"  But  let  us  leave  these  crowded  streets,  and 
are  like  men  of  other  times,  whom  the  spirit  |  go  in  to  the  marriage.  'I'he  guests  are  assem- 
of  all-pervading  Providence  has  sent  among  bling  rapidly  ;  and  as  they  take  their  seats 
us  to  recall  the  memory  of  the  past.  The  round  the  room,  on  low  divvans  or  beds,  each 
Jews,  on  the  whole,  are  the  poorest  part  of  the  is  furnished  with  a  pipe, — not  the  short  lillipu- 
inhabitanis;  though  a  few  of  their  number  are  tian  pipe  of  EJurope,  but  a  long  solemn  orien- 
among  the  richest.  'J'hey  are  more  hated  and  lal,  whose  head  and  mouth-piece  are  often 
persecuted  by  the  Muslims  than  any  other  several  yards  asunder.  There  we  are,  seated 
class.  Dogs,  and  Jews,  and  swine,  are  names  i  at  our  ease,  smoking,  and  drinking  coffee  from 
too  good  for  them.  small    cups   like   thimbles,  and   eating  citroa 

"  '  Here  we  pass  to  'he  ChristJ.-n  quarter."  j  preserves,  talking  of  the  manner!-  and  cusoms 
Au  obstruction  presents  itself.  "  Come  along  I  j  of  difR-rent  countries,  the  present  war  in  India, 
be  not  afraid  ;  you  will  get  through,  it  is  only  the  victory  of  Ferozshah,  the  ceremony  of 
a  dead  camel  ;  and  these  black,  bloody,  vora-  marriage,  and  other  such  topics.  This  is  the 
cious  dogs,  are  the  scavengers  of  the  city,  time  of  expectation.  The  bridegroom  and  his 
Every  thing,  save  man,  lies  where  it  dies.  |  friends  are  waiting  till  the  bride  hath  made 
The  donkey,  or* the.  horse,  or  the  camel,  that  j  herself  ready.  Compaie  Psalm  ex.  1,  with 
falls  down  dead  under  his  master,  is  abandon-  ■  Rev.  xix.  7."  Aflera  little  the  deputation  from 
ed  in  that  very  spot.     It  is  easier  to  go  round    the  bride   arrived    to   announce  that   she  was 


it  than  to  remove  it  ;  and  in  a  lew  hours  the 
sun  and  the  dogs  have  rendered  it  innocuous. 
"  '  Stand  here  a  moment,  and  take  a  look  at 
these  streets,  before  we  go  into  the  marriage. 
How  strange,  how  oriental,  how  unlike  Europe 
is  every  thing  here!  No  broad  streets,  nor 
wheeled  carriages,  nor  tempting  shops,  nor 
glass  windows,  relieve  and  gratify  the  eyes. 
Nothing  here  to  remind  you  of  Carlisle  bridge 
or  the  Clyde  !  But  see,  there  is  a  iMusliin  lurd, 
with  his  black  slaves,  carrying  his  pipes  and 
doing  obeisance  to  their  master:  there  goes 
the  Persian,  with  his  pointed  pyramidal  cap, 
to  remind  you  at  once  of  Cyrus,  (ireek  histo- 
ry, and  your  school-boy  days.  See  the 
bronzed    Arab — the  child   of  the   desert,   the 


arraye'd  and  ready.  Then  the  bridegroom 
arose,  and  threw  arouiid  him  his  praying- 
cloak,  which  the  Jews  use  in  the  synagogues  ; 
then  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  the  general 
hum  of  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the 
voice  of  prayer  from  an  old  man  in  the  He- 
brew language.  It  is  the  Ailher  of  our  convert 
Doab,  the  strictest  and  most  religious  of  the 
Damascus  Jews-  Some  of  the  Jews  accom- 
pany him  with  their  voices,  and  others  do  not  ; 
then,  after  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  they  all 
ri-se  and  pray,  with  their  faces  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  in  this  prayer  they  give  three  jumps  for- 
ward at  the  mention  of  the  three  names,  de- 
grees, or  attributes  of  God,  as  an  emblem  of 
their  desire  to  approach  in  life  and  conduct,  the 


crafty  Greek,  (Mendax  Gicecia,)  the  inercan- |  character  of  the  Holy  One.  They  then  re- 
tile  Armenian,  the  degraded  Egyptian,  the  I  peat  the  same  prayer  with  a  loud  audible 
lordly  Turk,  the  crouching  Syrian,  men  from  !  voice  ;  and  this  finishes  the  services  at  the 
he  ends  of  the  earth — the  hat,  the  turban,  and    bridegroom's  house.      Everybody  now  gets  on 


he  fez  cap,  and  not  only  of  all  kinds,  but  of 
ill  degrees  meet  here,  and  mingle  in  strange 
confusion.  Dogs,  donkeys,  and  mules,  horses, 
camels,  and  dromedaries,  make  way  for  one 
another.  Here  is  a  man  with  a  splendid  gnr- 
,is  apparel,  behind    him    the   fakir   wiihout 


lis  shoes,  or  rather  slippers,  as  fast  as  he  can. 
The  feet-dress  of  a  gentleman  in  Damascus 
consists  of  the  stocking,  which  is  white,  the 
shoe,  or  rather  foot-frlove,  (lor  sole,  heel,  and 
instep  are  of  the  same  material  and  consist- 
ence.) which  is  yellow,  and  the  slipper,  which 
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is  red.  This  last  only  is  laid  aside  on  enter- 
ing a  room.  Getting  therefore  into  slippers, 
the  bridal  party,  headed  by  the  deputation 
which  announced  the  bride's  readiness,  depart 
for  her  house,  for  there  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated. Rose-water  is  sprinkled  on  hands  and 
handkerchiefs  as  you  leave  the  house;  and  the 
company  increases  every  instant  as  it  proceeds. 
What  sound  is  that — wild,  unearthly,  piercing, 
nnd  awful  as  it  is?  It  is  the  sound  of  the  vir- 
gins awaking  iVom  their  slumbers  ;  the  mid- 
night cry  so  interesting  to  all,  'Behold  the 
bridegroom  comelh,  go  ye  out  to  meet  him.' 
Enter  ;  I  he  court  is  filled  with  the  beautiful  and 
joyous  expectants,  who  make  the  welkin  re- 
sound with  the  acclamations  of  gladness  and 
praise.  Then  we  understood  the  96th  and 
98th  Psalms,  and  the  hallelujahs  of  the  Apo- 
calypse (19th)  over  the  removal  of  the  false 
one,  and  the  marriage  of  the  faithful  bride. 
Lamps  were  burning  in  the  court,  and  candles 
on  each  side  of  the  seat  appropriated  to  the 
bride.  Veiled,  and  glittering  with  gold  and 
pearls,  she  is  led  by  two  of  her  companions  to 
the  appointed  place.  A  Rabbi  then  reads  or 
repeats  a  prayer,  drinks  a  glass  of  wine  in  to- 
ken of  that  joyous  season,  and  breaks,  in  the 
presence  of  the  people,  a  small  china  cup,  as 
some  say,  to  remind  them  that  Jerusalem  is  in 
ruins.  The  bridegroom,  standing  before  the 
bride,  with  a  common  veil  thrown  over  both 
their  heads,  takes  a  ring,  and  puts  it  upon  her 
finger,  saying,  '  Behold  thou  art  sanctified  to 
me  by  this  ring,  according  to  the  law  of  i\loscs 
and  Israel.' 

"'This  is  the  material  part  of  the  service. 
Then  the  Rabbi  lifts  the  veil,  and  presents  the 
bridegroom  with  the  end  of  his  handkerchief, 
which  he  takes  hold  of,  and  promises  to  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  a  husband.  After  this,  an- 
other Rabbi  reads  a  prayer,  and  drinks  a  glass 
of  wine;  when  the  chief  Rabbi  steps  forward 
and  reads  the  marriage  settlement,  dowry,  fur- 
niture, &c.,  and  with  a  short  benediction,  the 
ceremony  is  concluded." 

(To  bo  couliniied  ) 


DUELLING. 

The  following  article  from  the  Louisville 
Examiner,  which  we  take  from  Littcll's  Living 
Age,  depicts  very  clearly  some  of  the  dreadful 
consequences  that  flow  from  that  species  of 
fashionable  murder  called  duelling. 

How  striking  the  language  of  the  dying 
man,  "  It  will  not  do,"  addressed  to  those  who 
would  palliate  his  otTence  by  adverting  to  the 
provocations  which  he  had  received.  At  such 
an  hour,  when  at  the  near  approach  of  death, 
all  fig-leaf  coverings  are  stripped  off,  we  too 
may  find  that  the  excuses  by  which  wc  have 
justified,  many  omissions  and  commissions, 
"  will  not  do." 

"The  death  of  (leorgeC.  Dromgoole,ofVir- 
ginia,  occasioned  deep  regret  among  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

We  knew  him  in  other  days.  He  was  no 
ordinary  man.  His  mind  was  unusually  clear 
and  strong,  and,  bad  no  adverse  nirrumslanccs 


occurred,  he  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  [upon   us,   and  his   breathing   became   painful 
society,  and  an  honour  to  the  nation.  j  from  its  quick  and  audible  action.     We  knew 

But  it  was  in  private  life  he  charmed.  So  '  to  what  he  referred,  and  endeavoured  to  direct 
simple,  so  kind,  so  true?  We  never  knew  a  '  his  thoughts  into  other  channels.  In  vain, 
more  generous  man  ;  he  was  wholly  disinter-  "  I  could  not  help  it :  I  was  forced  into  it ; 
ested,  and  knew  how  to  sacrifice  self  with  a  i  could  I  help  it?"  And  all  this  was,  in  a  du- 
grace  which  won  him  the  love  of  friends,  and  jelling  sense,  true.  He  had  every  excuse  a 
ihe  respect  of  acquaintances.  I  man  could  have  to  fight ;  but  when  so  assured. 

In  an  evil  hour  he  was  tempted,  acting  upon  !  he  exclaimed  wildly,  "  It  will  not  do — I  mur 
false  notions  of  honour,  to  peril  his  life  and  [  dered  him — I  see  him  now — I  have  seen  him 
the  life  of  another.  His  antagonist  fell.  From  j  as  he  lay  dead  on  the  field,  ever  since  I  slew 
that  hour  be  was  an  altered  man  ;  he  knew  no  |  him.  My  God  !  i\ly  God  I"  And  muttering 
peace  ;  and  to  drown  the  bitter  thought  that  i  these,  and  like  sentences,  with  a  shriek  such 
he  was  a  murderer,  he  sullied  his  soul  still  as  I  never  heard  morl^al  utter,  he  died! 
deeper  in  crime  by  drinking  to  excess  !  And  Another  instance.  A  young  Scotchman 
in  early  life  he  was  taken  from  us,  a  debased  j  came  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  settled,  there, 
and  self-blighted  man  I  |  He   gave  ofl:'ence  to  a  noted   duellist,  and  was 

Yet  how  like  him  was  the  last  act  of  his  I  challenged  ;  fought,  and  killed  him.  Here- 
life.  This  little  paragraph  below,  inserted  in  j  moved  afierwards  to  New  Orleans  ;  was  en- 
newspapers  without  comment,  and  glanced  at  l  gaged  in  successful  business,  and  was  regard- 
by  the  reader,  possibly  without  thought,  tells,  |ed   the  merriest   fellow  about.     His  intimate 


at  once,  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and  his 
own  estimation  of  the  depth  of  his  crime. 

"  George  C.  Dromgoole,  in  his  will,  gave 
all  his  property  to  the  children  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  fell  by  his  hand  in  a  duel." 

It  has  fallen  to  our  lot,  in  days  when  we 
thought  duelling  no  sin, — if  we  could  be  said 
to  have  thought  about  it  all, — to  meet  with 
many,  to  know  well  some,  who  had  killed 
their  men.  We  never  knew  one  who  lived  in 
peace  after  the  murder;  we  know  only  two 
who  survive,  and  they  are  sols. 

The  first  time  we  were  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness a  duel  was  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  1829. 
We  were  just  entering  manhood.  The  par- 
ties were  from  our  native  state.  We  knew 
them  both  well.  They  were  stationed  at  their 
places,  and  at  the  word  fre,  the  elder  of  the 
n   of  promise  and   place,  fell  dead. 


friends  thought  the  murder  had   made  no 
pression  upon    him;  not  one  of  his   relatives 
believed  he  cared  anything  about  it. 

In  1834  or  '35,  be  was  engaged  in  large 
cotton  speculations.  News  of  a  rise  in  price 
reached  New  Orleans,  soon  after  he  had  ship 
ped  a  large  number  of  bales  to  New  York, 
If  he  could  sell,  or  make  some  particular  ar- 
rangement, he  could  realize  a  Ibrtune.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  go  to  New  York.  He 
jumped  on  board  a  steamer,  went  to  Montgo- 
mery, Alabama,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  by 
land  for  Washington  city.  Over-excitement 
brought  on  fever,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
in  Ihe  interior  of  South  Carolina. 

Full  fifieen  years,  or  more,  had  elapsed 
?ince  he  had  killed  his  man.  For  the  first 
time,  he  lay  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  He  had 
fever,  nnd  delirium  with  it.     And  in  that  deli 


jazea  i  runn. 


rrible 


We  saw   him — saw   his   brolher 

wildly  into  his  pale  face,   just  now  so  full  of  I  he  spoke  of  this  deed  of  death  !     It  n 

life — saw    friends   as   they   hurriedly  took   up   of  us  who  heard  him  shudder  as  we 

his  body,  and  bore  him  onward  to  his  home.    Was  his  laughter  all  along  forced? 

And  we  saw  afierwards  the  gray-haired  father,    merriment  been  lip-deep  ;  of  the  intellect,  and 

as  he  bent  over   that   body,  hot  tears   falling   not  of  the   heart?     He   grew  better,  and   his 


h  Jind  maniac  fury, 
de  those 
istened  I 
Had  his 


down  his  cheeks,  fall  as  one  struck  with  the 
palsy,  for  his  prop,  the  boy  of  his  hopes,  was 
taken  away,  and  there  was  no  longer  happi- 
ness for  him  on  earlh  1 

But  the  survivor  1  Business  relations  brought 
us  together ;  we  were  his  attorney  ;  and  we 
had  to  see  him  at  his  home,  and  our  house. 
In  company,  we  saw  no  change  in  him  ;  he 
was  light-hearted,  almost  frolicksome  in  his 
gayety.  He  never  spoke  of  the  murder;  by 
an  unuttered,  but  well  understood  compact, 
(and  how  terribly  did  this  describe  the  deed!) 
none  ever  referred  to  it.  But  soon  we  learn- 
that  he  never  slept  without  a  light  in  his  room. 
Soon  afier  we  found  that  he  was  fast  becoming 
a  drunkard,  and  scarce  three  years  had  pa.ss- 
ed  since  the  duel,  ore  he  was  stricken  down  in 
early  manhood,  and  laid  near  his  antagonist 
in  the  earth. 

But  his  death  ?  We  were  present  at  it,  and 
never  may  we  witness  such  another  ?  'i'hat 
subject — so  long  kept  sealed  up  by  himself — 
so  long  unlouclicd  by  family  or  friend — the 
murder  of  his  school  companion  and  neigh- 
bour, was  at  l.'ist  broken  by  himself.  "  I 
could  not  help  it,"  said   he,  tis   his  oycn  glared 


physician  thought  him  convalescent.  Now 
and  then  he  would  start  in  his  sleep,  exclaim, 
"  Take  him  off  me  ;  don't  tie  his  dead  body  to 
me  ;"  but  the  fever  had  abated,  and  we  all 
thought  he  would  soon  be  well.  He  did  grow 
better,  but,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  went 
to  a  chest  of  drawers,  as  if  for  some  clothing, 
stealthily  took  from  it  a  razor  and  drew  it  ra- 
pidly across  his  throat!  it  was  a  dreadful 
gash  that  he  made,  and  would  have  been  fatal 
had  not  one  who  was  near  struck  his  elbow, 
as  he  was  making  the  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Boor  man  I  He  knew  and  had  known  no 
peace,  since  the  day  he  killed  his  opponent. 
When  he  thought  his  end  near,  he  made  the 
confession.  "  He  felt,"  he  said,  "  as  if  he  was 
a  murderer,  though  no  one  charged  him  with 
the  crime." 

And  our  belief  is,  that  no  man  who  kills 
another  ever  feels  otherwise!  The  mark  of 
Cain  is  upon  him,  and  he  sees  it  if  no  other 
eye  does. 

Food  of  the  Mastodon. — Prof.  Gray  1ms 
slated  to  the  Boston  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,lhat  there 
hiid  been  recenlly  placed  in    his   hands   speci- 
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mens  of  earthy  mailer  filled  with  finely  broken 
frngnfients  of  branches  of  trees,  which  were 
said  to  h;ive  been  found  occupying  the  place 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  Mastodon  exhumed  on 
Schooley's  mountain,  N.  J.,  and  lately  exhib- 
ited in  Boston.  The  wood  consisted  of  branch- 
lets  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  old,  broken 
quile  uniformly  into  bits  of  half  an  inch  or  sol 
in  length,  with  only  now  and  then  traces  of  j 
the  bark  remaining  on  the  wood.  The  wood  j 
was  not  at  all  fossilized,  and  was  but  slightly  j 
decayed.  From  the  appearance  of  the  branch- 
lets  examined,  Professor  Gray  inferred  that 
they  belonged  to  some  coniferous  tree  or 
shrub,  probably  to  a  kind  of  spruce  fir. 

Sagacity  of  an  Otter. — One  of  the  keepers 
of  the  Zoological  Society's  collection,  observed 
two  young  otters  get  hito  the  pond,  when  it 
was  but  half  full  of  water,  and  they  were  un- 
able to  climb  up  the  perpendicular  sides. 
When  they  had  remained  some  time  in  the 
water,  the  mother  seemed  anxious  to  get  them 
out  ;  and  made  several  vain  altemps  lo  reach 
them  from  the  side  of  the  pond.  She  then 
plunged  into  the  water ;  and  after  playing  with 
one  of  them  for  a  short  time,  she  put  her  head 
close  to  its  ear,  as  if  to  make  it  understand  her 
intention,  an<l  then  sprang  out  of  the  pond, 
while  the  young  one  clung  lightly  by  its  teeth 
<o  the  fiir  at  the  root  of  her  tail.  Having  land- 
ed it,  she  rescued  the  other  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

The  Power  of  Water. — Let  a  small  iron 
tube  of  twenty  feet  in  height  be  inserted  into] 
the  bung-hole  of  a  cask;  and  the  aperture  | 
round  so  strongly  closed,  that  it  will  be  water  t 
tight  ;  pour  water  through  the  pipe  into  the  i 
cask  till  it  is  full  ;  also  continue  filling  the  pipe  ! 
till  the  cask  hursis,  which  will  often  be  when  I 
the  water  is  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  tube. 
In  this  exjieriment,  the  water,  on  bursting  the 
vessel,  ^11  fly  about  wilh  considerable  vio- 
lence. 

The  John-Crow  Vvltiire. — From  a  memoir: 
of  this  vulture  (CuiAdWes  Avra,  here  gener-! 
ally  called  Turkey  Bvzzard)  by  R.  Hill  ofj 
Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  it  appears  that  in  the 
West  Indies,  at  least,  the  appetite  of  this  bird 
is  not  confined  to  flesh  in  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition. Flesh  is  his  food,  and  that  he  does  not 
pounce  upon  living  prey  like  the  falcon,  is 
because  his  structure  is  not  adopted  for  preda- 
tory warfare,  and  not  because  he  refuses  recent 
and  even  living  flesh,  when  in  his  power.  If 
the  John-Crow  vullure  discover  a  weakling 
new-born  pig  apart  from  the  rest,  he  will  de- 
scend, and  seizing  it  with  his  beak  will  endea- 
vour lo  drag  it  away  :  its  cries  may  bring  the 
mother,  but  before  she  can  come,  the  vulture 
gives  it  a  severe  nip  across  the  back,  which 
soon  ensures  the  pig  for  his  own  maw.  If  a 
large  hog  be  lying  in  a  sick  condition  beneath 
a  tree,  tlie  vulture  will  not  hesitate  to  pick  out 
Its  eyes,  having  first  muted  upon  the  body, 
that  it  may  discover  whelher  the  animal  be 
able  to  rise ;  the  contact  of  the  liol  faeces 
arousing  the  hog  if  he  be  not  loo  far  gone. 
Cattle  also  he  will  attack  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    One  of  R.  IliU's  servants  once 


saw  a  living  dog  partly  devoured  by  one.  The  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and  the  banks 
dogs   of  the  negroes,   half  starved   at   home,  constantly  caving. — N.  O.  Paper. 

"  bony  and  gaunt  and  grim,"  if  they  discover  —a. 

carrion,  will  gorge  themselves  until  they  can  Historical  Societies. — The  recent  annual 
hardly  stir,  when  they  lie  down  and  sleep  wilh  report"  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
death-like  inlensiiy.  A  large  dog  thus  gorged  embodies  the  following  facts  : 
was  sleeping  under  a  tree,  when  a  John-Crow  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  are 
descended  upon  him,  perhaps  attracted  by  the  about  publishing  their  thirteenth  volume  of 
smell  of  the  carrion  which  ihe  dog  had  been  collections;  this  is  the  oldest  and  most  efficient 
devouring,  and  began  tearing  the  muscles  of  of  the  various  stale  societies.  The  Vermont 
Ihe  thigh  ;  it  actually  laid  open  a  considerable  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society,  have  a 
space  before  Ihe  poor  animal  was  aroused  by  I  volume  of  revolutionary  and  other  papers 
the  pain,  and  started  up  wilh  a  howl  of  agony,  ready  for  the  press.  The  Maine  Society  dur- 
The  wound  was  dressed,  but  the  dog  soon  ing  the  last  year  have  published  a  second  vol- 
died.  iume  of  collections — so  also  have  the  New 
= !  Jersey   Society   furnished    a   second    volume. 

Spare  Minutes. — Spare  minutes  are  the  containing  a  memoir  of  Wm.  Alexander,  Earl 
gold  dust  of  time,  and  Young  was  writing  a  of  Stirling.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  have 
true  line,  when  he  taught  'sands  make  the  made  large  additions  lo  their  collection  of  ma- 
mountains,  moments  make  the  year.'  Of  all  nuscripts.  The  Library  of  the  Maryland  So- 
the  portions  of  our  life,  the  spaj-e  minutes  are  ciety  contains  twelve  hundred  volumes.  The 
most  fruiiful  in  good  or  evil.  They  are  the  societies  of  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  other 
gaps  through  which  temptations  find  the  easi- i  States  are  represented  to  be  in  a  prosperous 
est  access  to  the  garden  of  the  soul.  j  condition.  The  annual  income  of  the  New 
= Y'ork    Society    from    its    members,    is    about 

Mineral  Waters. — In  a  late  number  of  the  $3,500,  and  the  current  expenses  are  about 
German  Annals  of  Chemisiry  and  Pharmacy, '  $-,000.  A  donation  of  850  has  been  receiv- 
are  some  observations,  tested  by  chemical  ex-  ed  from  each  of  the  following  gentlemen: 
periments,  on  the  existence  of  arsenic,  copper,  I  Samuel  J.  Beebee,  Townsend  Harris,  and 
antimony  and  tin  in  mineral  waters.  Some  1  Geo.  Folsom.  The  increase  of  members  is 
lime  since  M.  Tripper  delected  arsenic  in  ihe!  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight— of  which  five 
mineral  waters  of  Meskontine  in  Algiers,  and  |  were  honorary,  sixly-five  corresponding  and 
M.  VValchner  having  found  that  small  quanti- j  ninely-eighl  resident  members.  The  institu- 
lies  of  copper  and  arsenic  are  generally  pre- 1  lion  was  founded  November  "^iOth,  1804.  Dr. 
sent  in  various  ores  of  iron,  as  the  hydraled  J  Samuel  Miller,  of  New  Jersey,  is  the  only 
oxide  sparry  iron  ore,  and  the  argillaceous  I  survivor  of  the  original  founders,  who  met 
and  bog  ores  which  maybe  regarded  as  de-i  forty-three  years  ago  in  the  picture  room  of 
posits   from   ferruginous  waters,   was   led   to 'the  City  Hall. 

search  for  them  in  the  deposits  from  chalybeate  I  = 

springs.  These  were  dissolved  in  hydrochlo-'  Bread  stuffs. — Among  the  many  ingenious 
ric  acid,  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydro- 1 and  useful  inventions  shown  at  the  late  Fair 
gen:  the  precipitate  was  then  examined  for  [in  Baltimore,  was  Stafford's  Process  for 
these  metals  in  the  ordinary  manner.  \x\  ih\s^  Preserving  Breadstvffs.  A  working  model 
way  M.  VV.  examined  the  sediments  of  the  of  the  apparatus  was  exhibited,  together  wilh 
chalybeate  waters  of  Griesbach,.  Rippoldsau.l  flour,  Indian  corn,  and  corn  meal,  dried  by  it. 
Tienach,  Lolhenfels,  and  Carnsladt — as  also!  As  the  machine  is  a  revolving  cylinder,  and 
the  hoi  springs  of  Wiesbaden,  and  ihe  elferves- jas  steam  is  the  heating  agent  employed,  sub- 
cent  waters  of  Ems,  Pyrmont,  Lamschield,  stances  are  dried  wilh  perfect  certainly,  and 
and  Brohl — arsenic  and  copper  were  found  in  I  without  requiring  any  previous  experience  on 
all  these,  and  antimony  in  ihat  of  Wiesbaden. !  the  part  of  the  operator  of  the  machine.  We 
These  resulls  have  since  been  farther  consum- 1  export  a  large  amount  of  breadstufl^s,  and  if  it 
mated  by  analysis.  M.  VVill  has  since  detect-  be  true  that  flour,  meal,  and  grain  may  be  so 
ed  in  the  chalybeate  waters  of  Rippoldsau,  tin,  dried  without  injury  to  their  nutritive  proper- 
antimony,  arsenic,  copper,  and  lead.  Besides  ties,  and  be  thus  prepared  at  tiie  same  lime 
Ibis,  the  waters  of  the  three  springs  of  St.  i  lo  resist  the  eflects  of  time  and  climate — and 
Joseph,  St.  VVencelas,  and  St.  Leopold  yielded  '  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  will 
on  analyz^tion,  proporlionale  parts  of  arseni-|be  the  result — it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  may 
ous  acid,  protoxide  of  tin,  oxide  of  antimony,'  be  the  value  of  the  invention  as    respects  Ihe 


oxide  of  lead,  and  oxide  of  copper. 


Shortening  the  Mississippi. — The  process 
of  shortening  a  river  may  appear  something 
new  under  the  sun,  but  it  has  actually  been 
accomplished  in  the  Mississippi,  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  United  Stales.  During  a 
recent  freshet  the  river  made  a  "  bolt"  through 
its  banks  at  Raccourci,  where  there  was  a 
considerable  turn,  and  took  a  straight  course 
for  the  nearest  point  of  his  stream,  cutting  ofT 
twenty-eight  miles  in  the  length  of  the  stream. 
The  largest  class  of  steamboats  pass  through 
up  and   down,   without  any  difficuUy.     It   is 


agricultural    interest  of  the   country. — Late 
Paper. 

"  I  never  complained  of  my  condilion,"  said 
the  Persian  poet,  Sadi,  '■  but  once,  when  my 
feet  were  bare,  and  had  no  money  lo  buy 
shoes  ;  but  then  I  met  a  man  without  feel,  and 
I  became  contented  with  my  lot." 


Those  are  ihe  happiest  who  live  to  benefil 
others — who  are  always  ready  with  a  word  to 
encourage,  a  smile  to  cheer,  a  look  lo  persuade, 
and  a  dollar  lo  assist. 
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THE   FRIEiND. 


From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 

SCRIPTURE  SONNET. 

"Correct  me:  but  not  with  anger,  lest  thou  bring 
me  to  nothing." — Jeremiah  x.  24. 

We  need  not  ask  for  snffLring  :  when  its  test 

Conies,  we  may  prove  too  faithless  to  endure  : 

We  need  not  ask  for  suffering : — it  were  best 
We  wait  God's  holy  orderings  to  ensure 

Our  highest  good.     But  we  may  ask  from  Him 
That  not  one  throb  of  grief,  one  dart  of  pain. 
One  burning  pang  of  anguish,  pierce  in  vain 

This  feeble  being,  in  its  faith  so  dim. 

This  fainting  frame,  or  this  o'er-burden'd  heart 
We  may  implore  Him  He  would  grace  impart 

And  strength,  to  suffer  still  as  the  belov'd 
Of  His  own  bosom.  For  of  all  below 
The  one  affliction  in  this  world  of  woe 

Most  sad, — is  an  affliction  unimprov'd.* 

A.  W.  M. 

•  "The  greatest  of  all    afflictions   is   an   affUclio: 


TRUE  RICHES. 

Health  and  the  simplest  fare.     If  thou  hast  these. 
Accompanied  with  one  single  steadfast  friend — 
A  conscience  which  thou  dost  not  fear  to  bare 
To  the  great  Searcher's  eye— and  that  strong  hope 
Whose  wing  ne'er  tires,  e'en  o'er  the  yawning  grave — 
Go  thou  thy  way  :  thou  art  an  emperor 
Bearing  thy  crown  e'er  with  thee;  go  thy  way. 
And  thank  thy  God,  wlio  hath  bestowed  on  thee 
The  gold  which  monarchs  covet,  but  in  vain. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  liis  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  :)0I.) 

Wo  will  rapidly  pass  over  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  life-pilgrimage  of  Rebecca 
Jones.  In  18U5,  her  Friend  Mariha  Routh, 
who  had  been  in  America  on  a  religious  visit 
from  1794  to  1797,  and  who  towards  the  close 
of  1801  came  from  England  lo  reside  awhile  in 
this  land,  having  fulfilled  her  prospect,  and 
being  about  returning,  Rebecca  addressed  the 
following  lelter  lo  her. 

"Philadelphia,  Fifth  mo.  29th,  1805. 

"  My  dearly  beloved  Friend  and  sister, 
Martha  Rouih  ! — Feeling  my  heart  this  morn- 
ing renewedly  bound  lo  thee,  in  the  pi-ecious 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  afflictions 
whereof  1  have  also  often  been  ihy  companion, 
I  have  called  for  pen  and  ink  lo  salute  ihee 
on  board  the  Rose;  and  peihnps  it  may  .soon 
after  thy  arrival  on  thy  own  shore,  be  put  into 
thy  hand. 

"  My  feelings  on  parting  with  ihee  at  J. 
P.'s  last  Seventh-day,  amidst  such  a  concourse 
of  thy  friends,  were  indescribable;  fully  be- 
lieving that,  though  we  may  never  meet  in 
mutability,  our  spirits  will  not  be  separated  by 
distance,  cither  of  tiine  or  space.  1  don't  dare 
to  say  that  thou  wilt  never  see  America  again  ; 
that,  and  all  future  events,  I  desire  lo  leave  to 
thy  blessed  .Master,  who  hnth  often  made  a 
way  for  ihee,  even  whero  thou  couldst  see  no 
way;  and  He  will  not  forsake  thee,  nor  sulfer 
thee  to  become  desolate  :  '  Because  he  hath 
set  his  love  upon  me,  therefore  will  1  deliver 
him;  I  will  set  him  on  high,  because  he  hath 
known  my  name:  he  shall  call  upon  me  and 
I  will  answer  him,'  ikc,  (Sic,  (read  91st 
Psalm.)     This  gracious    promise,  so   replete 


!  with  mercy  and  goodness,  springs  sweetly  in 
I  my  remembrance,  as  a  portion  especially  de- 
I  signed  for  thy  inheritance,  now  after  ihy 
j  retreat  froin  our  laborious  field,  wherein  thou 
hast  not  fainted. 

I  "  Well  my  dear  friend,  count  it  no  strange 
thing  if  thy  faith  and  patience  be  again  proved. 
Thou  knowest  too  well  the  danger  of  pleasant 
things,  to  look  for  or  desire  them  further  than 
in  the  will  of  Him,  '  who  doelh  all  things  well  ;' 
and  who  hath,  in  the  promise  alluded  to,  given 
the  fullest  assurance  of  his  care  and  protection, 
through  thy  painful  pilgrimage.  The  '  Alpha' 
indeed,  will  also  reward  thy  unwearied  endea- 
vours to  promote  His  blessed  cause  and  testi- 
mony on  earth,  with  a  peaceful  admission 
among  His  faithful  servants,  when  thy  tribu- 
lations and  labours  are  over;  and  be  thy  ever 
blessed  '  Oinega,'  thy  '  evening  song.'  " 

Those  who  remember  Rebecca  Jones  in 
health  and  vigour,  describe  her  as  being  of  a 
fine  portly  person, — as  having  an  imposing 
appearance  in  the  gallery,  and  a  countenance 
readily  flushed  by  the  earnestness  of  her  feel- 
ings, as  she  was  pleading  with  her  fellow  can- 
didates for  immortality,  that  they  might  be 
reconciled  unto  God.  There  was  much  dig- 
nity in  her  demeanour,  and  wisdom  in  her 
conversation.  In  meetings  for  worship  she 
was  clothed  with  gospel  power  and  authority, 
and  in  Meetings  for  Discipline  with  the  spirit 
of  wise  discernment.  Some  years  before  her 
death  her  labour  for  others  being  much  over, 
and  tried  with  many  infirmities  of  body,  she 
looked  with  wistful  earnestness,  for  the  period 
when  her  Master  should  grant  her  a  release 
from  the  afflictions  of  life's  weary  pilgriinage. 

Rebecca  Jones  had  experienced  many  trials 
calculated  lo  depress  her  spirits.  She  had 
beheld  those,  with  whom  her  soul  had  enjoyed 
sweet  fellowship; — who  had  laboured  with  her 
in  the  Gospel  of  her  dear  Lord, — who  had 
been  as  bone  of  her  bone, — fall  from  their  sta- 
bility,—  lose  their  spiritual  gifts  and  graces, 
atid  even  bring  reproach  on  the  blessed  Truth. 
Her  heart  had  been  sorely  wounded  thereby, 
— her  faith  had  been  closely  tried,  whilst  she 
leared  lest  she  also  might  one  day  fall,  and 
become  a  cast  away  froin  the  holy  fellovs'ship 
of  her  people,  and  the  blessed  favour  of  her 
God.  Many  of  the  faithful  had  been  removed 
from  her  side,  and  earth  ofltred  little  lo  induce 
her  to  desii'o  to  longer  tarry  amid  its  check- 
ered scenes.  Samuel  Emlen  had  gone  to  re- 
ceive the  blessed  reward  of  pure  dedication, — 
Sarah  Harrison  had  been  in  mercy  taken  from 
a  world  of  trouble, — Thomas  Scattergood  had 
exchanged  his  earthly  slate  of  mingled  weep- 
ing and  rejoicing,  for  a  resting  place  in  that 
glorious  city  where  sorrow  finds  no  entrance, 
— and  others,  near  and  dear  to  her  heart,  were 
now,  like  herselt",  aged  pilgrims,  waiting  for 
thf-ir  own  disinissal  from  mortality,  with  liltle 
ability  lo  salute  an  old  fellow  traveller  in  the 
way  everlasting.  She  could  but  hope  over 
some  of  the  yoimger  labourei-s  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  yet  the  signs  of  the  tiincs  seemed  to 
her  prophetic  of  coming  sorrow,  and  feeling 
that  'mourning,  lamentation  and  woe'  were 
inscribed  on  the  future,  she  found  little  room 
for  rejoicing. 

Her  decease  look  place  on  the  LOih  of  Fourth 


I  month,  1818,  she  being  then  nearly  79  year.'? 
1  of  age.  The  "Annual  iVlonitor"  of  the  follow. 
;ing  year  contains  the  following  short  obituary 
I  notice.  "  This  Friend  is  well  known  to  many 
in  ihis  country  [England],  from  having  travel- 
led in  the  work  of  the  ministry  through  this 
nation,  at  the  time  many  other  Friends  from 
America  were  here  on  a  similar  engagement. 
I  .She  continued  lively  even  to  old  age,  yet  had, 
for  a  considerable  lime  before  her  decease,  to 
struggle  with  the  infirmities,  menial  and  bodi- 
ly, which  not  unfrequently  attend  such  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life.  As  we  might  hope,  \ 
through  Divine  mercy  and  goodness,  would  ] 
be  the  case  with  so  dedicated  a  servant,  we  j 
find  her  end  was  crowned  with  great  peace."        J 

Of  Thomas  Scattergood  we  have  as  yet  had 
but  brief  and  incidental  notices.  It  is  time  to 
refer  to  him  more  particularly,  and  to  give  a 
brief  sketch  of  a  life  which  I'rom  early  man- 
hood was  eminently  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  in  labours  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  man.  He  was  born  in  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  23rd  of  the  First  month, 
1748.  His  father,  who  was  first  a  sea  cap. 
tain,  and  then  a  lawyer,  died  when  Thomas 
was  only  6  years  of  age,  and  he  was  thus  left 
to  tread  the  slippery  paths  of  youth  under  the 
care  of  a  mother,  who  proved  a  watchful  care- 
taker, and  sought  to  perform  her  duty  towards 
him  as  a  Christian  parent.  She  had  him  in- 
structed in  the  rudiments  of  a  good  common 
English  education,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  up  under  the  discipline  of  a  true  godly 
restraint.  He  was  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  favoured  with  the  merciful  visitations  of 
the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit,  which  at  limes  tender- 
ed his  heart  and  produced  living  desires  after 
good,  yet  by  not  giving  heed  to  its  approving 
and  reproving  manifestations,  he  was  drawn 
into  association  W'ith  the  wild  and  the  foolish, 
and  led  far  from  the  path  of  self-denial  where- 
in the  true  Christian  walks,  bearing  Jiis  daily 
cross.  When  a  youth  he  removed  flj  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  where,  after  trying  employ- 
ment in  the  counting-house  of  a  mei'cliant,  and 
ihe  workshop  of  a  hatter,  he  settled  down  as 
a  tanner,  which  business  he  followed  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  Although  through  the  iuflu- 
ence  of  temptalion  he  fell  into  many  foolish 
and  hurtful  practices,  yet  was  he  not  left  by 
his  all-merciful  Saviour  without  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  inwai'd  i-eproof  for  his  mis- 
steps. It  is  probable  that  a  reformation  was 
in  some  measure  commenced  in  him,  belbre  he 
came  of  age,  and  that  he  was  in  a  good  degi-ee 
consistent  in  his  walk  among  men,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  a  daughter  of 
David  Bacon,  which  union  took  place  in  the 
Tenth  month,  177'2.  He  was  considered  of  a 
good  reputation,  and  was  made  use  of  in  his 
Monthly  Meeting,  yet  he  himself  dates  his  full 
awakening, —  his  spiritual  birth, — lolhe  quick- 
ening  influence  accompanying  the  Gospel  la- 
bours of  Elizabeth  Robinson,  a  minister  from 
England,  who  in  1773  with  Mary  Leaver, 
visited  the  families  of  Friends  in  Philadel|)hia. 
He  was  wont  in  afier  life  to  call  her,  his  mo- 
ther in  the  Truth,  and  he  notes  in  his  journal, 
that  when  he  met  with  her  in  England,  she 
acknowledged   him  as  her  child. 

The    prospect   of    things    in    Philadelphia 
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Yearly  Meeting,  was  at  that  time  low.  j  to  the  members  of  Congress.  They  were  all 
Gloomy  times  as  to  the  outward  seemed  com- '  patient  and  altenlive,  as  were  all  others  pre- 
ing  on  its  members.  Many,  very  many  vaUi- 1  sent,  e.xcept  Timothy  Matlack,  who  was  exas- 
able  ministers  and  useful  Friends  had  been  perated  against  Friends,  and  who  evidently 
removed  from  the  church  militant, — many !  endeavoured  by  staring  Robert  in  the  face 
others  were  growing  aged,  and  the  time  of !  whilst  he  was  speaking,  to  put  him  out  of 
their  departure  was  at  hand, — two  or  three  I  countenance,  or  embarrass  him.  Robert  re- 
ho  from  their  former  services  and  deep  reli- i  tired,  and  that  evening  bein"   sent  for  by  the 


gious  experience  seemed  most  fitted  to  give 
the  strength  of  wise  counsel  in  this  season  of 
weakness,  had  incautiously  become  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  very  much 
closed  up  their  way  as  to  outward  labour.  At 
this  time  Elizabeth  Robinson,  Mary  Leaver, 
and  Robert  Walker  came  from  England  on  a 
religious  visit,  and  no  doubt  were  very  useful 


captain,  he  went  on  board  the  sliip  which  im- 
mediately got  underway.  Before  morning  the 
house  of  Joshua  Fisher  where  he  had  lodged, 
was  surrounded  by  a  company  of  armed  men, 
sent  at  the  instigation  of  T.  M.  to  arrest  him. 
They  searched  the  house,  and  not  finding  him 
retired.  The  next  day  a  cutter  was  despatch- 
ed  after  the   vessel   he   had    sailed  in.     The 


to  the   church,   leaving   many   seals  of  their    vessel  of  war  making  great  speed,  soon  came 
ninistry  here.     Robert  was  remarkably  hon-   so  near  the  object  of  its  pursuit,  that  her  crew 


est  and  plain  spoken.  He  attended  the  Year^ 
y  Meeting  at  Newport,  in  1774,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  first  sitting,  having  being  burden- 
ed with  the  lifeless  state  of  the  meeting,  and 
of  the  members  assembled,  he  arose  and  de- 
livered this  short  sermon  :  "  I  request  Friends 
will  bring  with  them  the  next  time  they  come 
together,  a  little  salt.  God  is  not  pleased 
with  your  unsavoury  offerings." 

During  his  visit,  his  heart  was  much  enlarg- 
ed towards  Friends  in  America,  and  he  labour- 
ed with  fervency  of  spirit,  to  stir  thenn  to  such 
faithful  dedication  to  the  Lord's  will  as  would 


descried  it, — but  at  that  moment  a  thick  fog 
gathered  round,  putting  an  end  to  all  progress. 
When  at  last  this  veil  was  raised,  the  ship 
could  not  be  seen.  The  military  men  returned 
without  their  prey,  and  the  honest  old  preach- 
er was  safely  wafted  to  his  native  land. 

Robert  VValker  was  faithfully  devoted  to 
his  Master's  service, —  humble  in  mind,  exem- 
plary in  life  and  conversation, — yet  no  stoic, 
— being  blessed  with  a  contented  spirit,  and 
amid  all  his  trials  and  exercises,  with  a  hap- 
py share  of  innocent  cheerfulness.  His 
Friends   in  a   testimony  to   his  memory  say  : 


ensure  his  protecting  providence  around  them.  I  "  The  exercise  of  his  gift  in  the  ministry,  was 


He  saw  the  approaching  troubles,  and  longed 
that  those  who  were  to  be  exposed,  might  have 
a  place  ctf  safety  from  all  the  storms  and  tem- 
pests, even  in  the  secret  pavilion  of  the  Lord's 
favour.  He  was  wise  in  his  counsels,  prudent 
in  his  cautions,  and  prophetic  in  his  warnings. 
The  humble  were  encouraged  by  his  ministry, 
— the  faithful  were  strengthened, — but  some  of 
those  who  had  departed  in  heart  from  the 
principles  of  their  education,  were  filled  with 
enmity  against  him,  because  of  his  honest  tes- 
timony for  the  Truth. 

In  1775,  having  nearly  finished  his  labours 
in  this  country,  he  prepared  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. But  he  had  one  duty  laid  upon  him  by 
his  Divine  Master  from  which  he  desired  to  be 
excused.  This  was,  to  have  a  meeting  with 
the  congress  of  delegates  from  the  North  Ame- 
rican provinces  which  had  assembled  in  Phi- 
ladelphia to  consult  what  could  he  done 
to  protect  the  colonists  from  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  mother  country.  The 
delegates  to  the  congress,  were  men  of  hiyh 
temper,  and  determined  spirit,  and  being 
exasperated  against  England  by  the  events  at 
Lexington,  as  well  as  by  former  oppressions, 
Robert  Walker  felt  very  much  discouraged, 
and  very  little  and  weak,  when  thinking  of 
attempting  to  speak  to  them.  He  thought  he 
could  not  do  it.  He  had  taken  his  passage, 
and  now,went  on  board  the  vessel,  but  an  ad- 
verse wind  blowing,  the  captain  did  not  think 
it  best  to  attempt  to  drop  down  with  the  tide. 
He  told  his  passengers  that  if  they  wished  to 
return  to  their  friends  they  might,  and  that  he 
would  send  for  them  when  he  was  prepared  to 
sail.  Robert  now  found  that  no  excuses  would 
answer  further.  His  peace  of  mind  consisted 
in  o'oedience  to  his  Lord's  requiring.  Through 
some  of  his  Friends  he  obtained  liberty  to  speak 


attended  with  a  striking  and  persuasive  sim- 
plicity, and  being  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,  carried  its  own  evidence  with  power  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  directing  them  from 
all  outward  dependence,  to  the  everlasting 
foundation,  Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock  of  ages." 

Being  on  a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Lon- 
don he  was  taken  sick  there,  and  during  his 
illness  said,  "  I  have  seen  my  way  into  Lon- 
don, but  not  back,  but  am  quite  resigned  to 
the  Lord's  will.  I  have  laboured  honestly 
and  uprightly  in  my  great  Master's  cause,  and 
have  peace.     1  am  gradually  sinking  away." 

One  night  as  he  was  lying  in  great  pain  a 
Friend  desired  to  remain  with  him.  Robert 
deemed  it  unnecessary,  saying,  "Thou  may 
go  to  thy  rest.  Leave  me  to  my  Maker,  who 
knows  what  is  best  for  me.  All  will  be  well  !" 
To  one  lamenting  over  the  prospect  of  his 
removal,  whilst  the  Society  was  in  such  a 
weak  condition,  he  answered,  "A  stripping 
lime  must  come  ;  and  it  will  come,  to  take  the 
dependance  of  men  from  each  other."  The 
day  of  his  death  he  thus  in  much  confidence 
exclaimed,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  I  am  going 
home  ;  and  shall  be  gathered  as  a  shock  o"f 
corn  fully  ripe."  In  a  sweet  and  heavenly 
frame  of  mind  he  departed  this  life,  on  the 
24lh  of  Ninth  month,  1785,  aged  about  69 
years. 

Sarah  Grubb  thus  characterizes  Robert 
Walker  :  "  He  was  a  man,  who  having  pass- 
ed through  deep  baptisms  of  spirit,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  became 
eminent  therein.  The  multitude  could  not 
judge  of,  neither  did  they  know,  his  frequent 
suffering  descendings  with  the  Seed  when  cru- 
cified in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  in  the 
streets  of  spiritual  Sodom  and  Egypt ;  and 
considering  himself  as  an  unworthy  minister 


thereto,  he  was  clothed  with  resignation  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  day.  Great  was  his  indus- 
J  try,  and  yet  many  were  the  trials  of  his  faith 
I  for  the  supply  of  temporal  things.  Though 
j  unadorned  with  human  literature,  he  was  in- 
structed in  the  school  of  Christ,  as  a  good 
I  scribe  to  whom  was  committed  the  knowledge 
lof  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  wherein  all 
necessary  accomplishments  were  acquired, 
and  displayed  in  Gospel  simplicity." 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Coiuinueil  I'rain  page  305.) 

j  At  the  early  age  of  eighteen,  Elizabeth  Gur. 
!  ney  made  the  following  note  in  her  diary : 
!  "  this  day  finished  with  a  danct;.  If  I  could 
I  make  a  rule  never  to  give  way  to  vanity,  excite- 
ment or  flirting,  I  do  not  think  [  should  object  to 
dancing  ;  but  it  always  leads  me  into  some  one 
of  these  faults ;  indeed  I  never  remember 
dancing  without  feeling  one,  if  not  a  little  of 
all  three,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal.  But 
as  my  giving  it  up  would  hurt  many,  it  should 
be  one  of  those  things  I  part  with  most  care- 
fully:'    I.  p.  84. 

This  simple  confession  of  the  girl,  reveals 
the  character  of  the  woman.  Her  wish  to 
please,  her  fear  of  giving  offence,  led  captive 
—  her  whole  life  long — her  better  judgment, 
and  betrayed  her  into  inconsistencies  of\hich 
she  sometimes  displays  a  consciousness,  and  at 
other  times  an  unconsciousness  alike  "curious" 
and  instructive.  She  let  in  the  reasoner  in- 
stead  of  simply  obeying  the  inward  manifesta- 
tion of  duty,  and  thus  lost  ground,  and  failed 
to  attain  to  that  deep  religious  experience,  and 
to  that  spiritual  knowledge  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  reached.  Many  of  the  pas- 
sages already  quoted  illustrate  this  remark, 
and  it  would  be  easy  lo  extend  the  quotations. 
A  few  will  explain  what  is  alluded  to.  She  is 
speaking  in  1811  of  some  clergyman  with 
whom  she  associated,  and  says,  "  From  a 
great  fear  of  hurling  others,  I'feel,  though  I 
believe  it  is  not  very  apparent,  a  bowing  to 
their  opinions  and  not  openly  professing  my 
own,  which  tries  me."     L  p.  187. 

So  in  1816  :  "To  have  a  clergyman  a  bro- 
ther, is  very  different  from  having  one  a 
friend  ;  a  much  closer  tie  and  a  still'stronger 
call  for  the  preserving  sweet  unity  of  spirit,  to 
meet  him  as  far  as  we  can,  to  offend  as  little 
as  possible  by  our  scruples  ;  and  yet  for  the 
sake  of  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  faithfully 
to  maintain  our  ground,  and  to  keep  very  close 
to  that  which  can  alone  direct  right."     I.  272. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
her  children  she  expresses  her  sorrow  and 
surprise  that  they  should  thus  leave  the  Socie- 
ty of  her  choice. 

"  I  feel  it  a  time  of  much  discouragement ; 
when  cast  in  the  way  of  Friends,  kind  as  they 
are  to  me,  feeling  as  if  a  cloud  hung  over  me. 
in  their  view.  I  am  at  times,  ready  to  be  as- 
tonished, after  having  so  loved  their  principles 
and  made  many  sacrifices  for  them  that  all 
these  things  should  be."     I.  p.  438. 

The  following  extract  will  in  the  opinion  of 
most  Friends  assist  in  explaining  why  all  these 
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things  were.  So,  at  least,  it  seems,  thought  j 
her  biographers. 

"In  June  (1816),  her  children  went  to 
Pakefieid,  for  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  where 
they  were  under  the  care  of  their  aunt  Mrs. 
Francis  Cunningham.  Their  parents  follow- 
ed  them,  and  for  a  short  period  remained  with 
them.  It  was  a  new  position  for  her,  to  be 
the  guest  of  an  active  devoted  clergyman, 
and  that  clergyman  her  brother-in-law.  She 
remained  some  weeks  in  Norfolk,  and  at  last 
returned  without  her  four  elder  children.  Mr.  I 
and  Mrs.  Fry  had  determined  upon  passing  the 
ensuing  winter  in  London,  a  situation  in  many 
respects  so  disadvantageous  for  her  daughters, 
that  she  left  them  with  her  loved  and  valued 
relatives.  She  deeply  felt  their  being  thrown 
amongst  those  u-ho  were  not  Friends,  but  the 
advantages  of  the  wise  care  and  oversight  of 
her  sister,  Rachel  Gurney  ;  and  the  privilege 
of  associating  icith  the  brother  who  invited 
them  to  be  his  gvests,  overcame  her  objections, 
and  she  agreed  to  an  arrangement  which  ap- 
pears to  have  given  the  complexion  to  their 
future  lives,  and  more  or  less  directly,  to  have 
influenced  every  member  of  the  family.^''  J. 
p.  271. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  to  whom  she 
thus  committed  the  training  of  her  four  eldest 
daughters  were  zealous  Episcopalians.  Cap 
it  be  wondered  at  that  these  daughters — as  she 
herself  fourteen  years  afterwards  says — dislik- 
ed in  no  common  degree  the  cross  of  the  minor 
testimonies  of  Friends  ? 

The  consequences  also  to  herself  of  thus 
giving  way  to  her  affectionate  nature  and  her 
desire  to  please  others,  were  what  might  have 
been  anticipated — a  relaxing  of  the  strictness 
of  her  early  scruples,  a  mixing  up  of  religious 
convictions  with  her  natural  benevolent  im- 
pulses, and  a  reasoning  away  of  the  simple 
impressions  of  duty. 

(1822.)  "  1  have  desired  lo  be  watchful 
over  personal  indulgences,  as  my  fatiguing 
life,  and  often  delicate  health,  has  given  me  a 
liberty  in  these  things,  that  now  as  (  am  bet- 
ter, I  desire  to  curtail  as  far  as  is  right  for 
me;  but  "I  find  1  do  not  serve  a  Iiard  Master, 
nor  one  that  would  lead  me  into  any  extremes, 
for  sometimes,  when  in  my  own  will,  for  ap- 
pearance sake,  economy,  &c.,  &c.,  I  have 
wished  to  leave  off'indulgences,  I  have  not  felt 
easy  with  it,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  right 
thing  in  my  heart  has  warranted  n)y  using  a 
sufficient  supply  of  what  I  require,  though  of 
course  limited  by  Christian  moderation.  But 
I  may  thankfully  acknowledge  my  present 
needs  being  unusually  small.  I  think  I  cer- 
tainly feel  my'  bounds  enlarged  a  little,  as  Job 
Scott*  expressed  himself  near  his  end,  whatever 
is  not  criminal  appears  nearly  alike  to  me,  (or 

«    Tliepassnjrr    Avn     T.,',    f^.ntf.   ,ln,v,l.l   In   ,vl,irh 

allusion-  is  Iki.    i  ,  ,  i'  I'      ,   |i.  I 

never  saw  a  lim  i    ,  ,  '   '  i  uni. 
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words  to  that  effect.)  That  which  1  believe 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  led  me  into,  continues  dear 
and  valuable,  and  confirmed,  though  I  do  not 
certainly,  now  feel  small  things  of  so  much 
importance,  as  when  they  were  peculiarly  the 
seasonable  and  called  for  sacrifices,  as  I  fully 
believe  ihey  were  ;  such  as  dress,  food,  and 
perhaps  some  other  things  ;  in  speech,  I  think 
I  have  in  no  degree  altered,  never  having  seen 
it  in  my  place  to  conform  to  all  the  idiom  of 
some  Friends.  The  only  thing  that  I  know 
of  the  least  alteration  in,  is  in  calling  places 
after  saints  ;  I  think  I  now  and  then  do  it,  and 
as  far  as  I  remember,  used  not  to  do  so.  I  am 
rather  doubtful  as  to  the  scruple  being  now 
called  for,  as  the  word  saints  has  so  much  lost 
its  original  meaning,  and  simply  describes  the 
place  ;  but  1  certainly  could  not  conscientious- 
ly call  my  poor  fellow  mortals,  saints  ;  we 
know  loo  little  of  each  other,  and  have  1  be- 
lieve no  right  to  such  titles,  either  on  earth  or 
after  we  are  gone."     1.  p.  440. 

The  following  passages  selected  almost  at 
random,  are  striking  instances  of  her  want  of 
firmness  and  consistency  in  maintaining  the 
testimonies  of  Friends,  if  not,  of  her  lukewarm- 
ness  in  their  cause.  It  would  indeed  seem, 
that  whatever  was  not  criminal  in  her  estima- 
tion appeared  nearly  alike  to  her.  After  giv- 
ing an  account  of  having  attended  the  wedding 
of  an  old  family  servant  at  Rochester  in  1820, 
she  writes :  "  As  soon  as  the  meeting  was 
over,  a  gentleman  came  to  beg  me  to  attend  a 
j  Bible  meeting  about  to  be  lield,  which  I  after- 
wards understood  was  a  naval  and  military 
1  one.  On  which  account,  some  dear  Friends 
I  doubted  the  propriety  of  our  going;  bid  my 
!  heart  was  full  of  zeal.  I  felt  clear,  that  of  all 
j  people,  as  promoters  of  peace,  we  should  show 
ourselves  willing  and  glad  to  aid  them  in  such 
I  an  object,  as  the  most  likeli/  means  of  advan- 
icing  that  day,  when  they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks.  Lord  Bexley,  who  came  to 
attend  the  meeting,  called   upon   me  twice  at 

I  the  T 's,  to  beg  me  logo.      I  made  up  my 

I  mind  to  do  so,  and  was  delighted  to  see  so 
many  naval  officers,  particularly  young  men, 
I  coming  forward  to  espouse  so  great  and  good 
I  a  cause.  I  feared  for  myself  being  in  any  de-_ 
j  gree  exhilarated  in  spirits  by  the  kindness 
;  and  marked  attention  shown  me,  and  by  the 
!  honour  conferred  on  me  ;  wholly  unworthy  as 
1  I  am  of  being  instrumental  in  encouraging 
others  in  works  of  righteousness."  II.  p.  16. 
How  clearly  does  the  foregoing  passage  betray 
j  the  deterioration  which  was  Taking  place  in 
the  writer's  character,  and  which  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  as  the  applause  and 
admiration  of  the  world  set  in  upon  her  like 
a  flood ! 


llnsting  Lois  on  llic  Bible. 

An  inslriiclive  instance  of  the  effects  which 
may  follow  a  superstitious  use  of  Scripture,  is 
recorded  in  the  life  of  Lackington.  That 
celebrated  bookseller  informs  us  that,  whcti 
yoimg,  he  was  at  one  lime  locked  up,  to  pre. 
vent  his  attending  a  Methodist  meeting  in 
Taunton,  and  that,   in  a  fit  of  superstition,   he 


opened  the  Bible  for  directions  what  to  do, 
and  hit  upon  these  words  :  "  He  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  ihee,  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thy  fool  against  a  stone."  "  This," 
says  he,  "  was  quite  enough  for  me  ;  so,  with- 
out  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  ran  up  two  pairs 
of  stairs  to  my  own  room,  and  out  of  the  win- 
dow I  leaped,  to  the  great  terror  of  my  poor 
mistress."  He  was  of  course,  very  severely 
bruised, — so  severely,  indeed,  as  to  be  confined 
to  his  bed  during  Iburteen  days.  Lackington 
did  not  see,  he  could  not  at  the  time  reflect, 
that  he  grossly  abused  a  text  of  sacred  Scrip- 
ture,— that  he  contorted  it  to  a  sense  which 
was  imposed  on  it  by  Satan, — and  that  he  ap- 
plied it  to  the  exact  purpose  for  the  sake  of 
which  the  deceiver  vainly  adduced  it  to  our 
Lord  ;  and  he  thus  very  notably  proved  to  all 
persons  who  cast  lots  upon  the  Bible,  that,  in 
superstitiously  seeking  counsel  from  the  mere 
book,  they  may  not  alone  reject  the  teaching 
of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  directly 
yield  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  a  foolish 
j  imagination  and  a  deceitful  heart.  How  true 
is  it  that  "  the  letter  killeth,"  while  "  the  Spirit 
giveth  life  !"  "  The  Word  of  God  is  quick 
and  powerful" — it  "converts  the  soul  of  the 
simple" — it  is  God's  "  hammer"  and  God's 
"  fire,"  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  ;" 
but  that  \\'ord  is  neither  paper,  ink,  nor  voca- 
bles ;  nor  is  it  verses  and  sentiments  ad- 
dressed to  the  mere  understanding;  it  is  God's 
testimony — God's  testimony  in  the  soul — a 
testimony  which,  when  understood,  is  written 
on  the  believer's  heart,  and  which  no  man  can 
appreciate  but  through  the  enlightening  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit. —  Selected. 

Perfect  Redemption. 

Vain  is  that  imaginary  pretence,  that  Christ 
has  paid  the  whole  price  for  us,  by  which  we 
stand  fully  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  that 
we  have  complete  redemption  in  him  without 
sanctification  in  ourselves:  and  that  by  the 
■external  offering  up  of  his  body,  he  hath  per- 
fected the  work  for  us,  and  we  are  already 
reconciled  thereby.  For  was  this  the  real 
truth,  Christ  only  paid  the  price  of  man's  re- 
demption, that  he  might  continue  in  a  state  of 
pollution,  and  practice  evil  with  security  ;  or 
be  justified  in  breaking  the  known  commands 
of  God,  and  serving  Satan  during  the  whole 
term  of  this  life.  Contrary  to  this  the  apos- 
tolic doctrine  is,  "  His  own  .self  bore  our  sins  in 
his  own  body  on  the  tree,  that  .we  being  dead 
to  sin,  should  litn:  tntfo  righteousness."  "  He 
died  for  all,  that  they  which  live,  should  not 
henciforlh  live  vnto  themselves,  but  unio  hir 
who  died  for  them."  "  How  shall  we-  that 
arc  dead  to  sin  live  any  longer  therein  /" 
"  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  yo^  mortal 
body,  that  ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  there- 
of." "  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things 
whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed?  For  ihe  end 
of  those  things  is  death.  But  now  bcinc 
made  free  fro7n  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and  the 
end  everlasting  life."  It  is  true  the  apostle 
saith,  "  By  one  ofi'ering  he  hath  perfected  fc 
ever  them  that  arc  sanctified."     But  this  doth 
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not  imply,  that  this  sacrifice  perfected  those  f  but  alone  by  the  recei 
who  never  came  to  be  sanctified.  Applying  heart,  who  there  works 
it  to  this  case,  it  can  mean  no  more  than,  that        There  i 


:  of  him    into  the  |  want  of  clear  discerning  and  sound  judgrrient, 
the  salvation.  i  they  may  err  by  nursiii^g  a  filse  birth  :  and  if 

It  can  mean  no  more  than,  that  There  is  no  way  of  receiving  Christ  into  the  '  there  is  not  a  du-elling  in  deep  humility,  there 
such  who  have  so  experienced  the  effectual  heart,  and  of  having  him  form'ed  there,  but  by  j  is  danger  of  erring  in°conduPt,  and  instead  of 
operation  of  Divine  Grace,  as  to  become  sane-  receiving  the  light  of  his  Spirit,  in  which  light  I  being  ^ensamples  to  the  flocki  they  may  he 
tified,  have  remission  by  that  one  offering,  for  I  he  is  and  dwells.  Keep  out  the  light  of  his  j  tempted  to  Lord  it  over  the  heritage, 
sins  committed  before  their  sanctification,  j  Spirit,  keep  out  Christ :  let  in  the  light  of  his  |  VVhen  I  consider  the  weight  and^imporlancc 
ch  perfects  their  redemption  ;  and  also  for  Spirit,  let  in  Christ :  for  the  Father  and  the  .  of-tlie  work  confided  to  ihe^Elders,  this  query 
Son  are  light,  and  are  alone  known  and  re- !  arises  in  my  mind,  "Who  is  sufficient  for 
ceived  in  the  light;  but  never  out  of  it.  |  these  things'?"     For   such    weighty  services. 

The  way  of  receiving  the  light  of  the  Spirit  |  the  sufficiency  must   be  of  Goc?,  or  the  work 
nto  the  heart,  and   thereby  uniting  with  the  j  cannot  be  rightly  done.      For  without  a  Divine 
by  hearkeriing  to,  jtnd  j  perception,  they  cannot  be  qualified  to  discern, 
and  give   the   living  child  to  the  right  mother. 


transgressions  after,  upon  repentance.  For 
sin  once  committed  cannot  be  undone;  present 
and  future  obedience  is  no  more  than  duty  ; 
and  past  offences  must  still  remain  against  us 
without  forgiveness.  Our  Saviour,  therefore, 
by  his  sacrifice,  manifested  the  mercy,  love, 
and  kindness   of  God,  "  by  whom,"  sailh  the 

apostle,  "  he  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  |  in  sin,  is  to  convince  him  of  the  sin  ;  and  h 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righte- 1  that  receives  not  the  convincing  light  of  the 
ousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past.  Spirit,  the  w^ork  is  stopped  in  him  at  the  very 
through  the  forbearance  of  God."  Herein  he  j  first ;  and  Christ  can  never  come  to  be  formed 
showed  that  a  door  of  reconciliation  is  opened  j  in  him,  because  that  light  whereby  he  should 
all  men  ;  but  those  who  through  unbelief  of,  i  be  formed  is  kept  out.     And  then  he  may  talk 


Father  and  the  Son 

receiving   its  convictions  of  sin   there.     The 

first  operation  of  the  Spirit  towards  man  lying 


and  disobedience  to  Divine  Grace,  never  experi 
ence  the  work  of  sanctification,  deprive  them 
selves,  of  that  unspeakable  advantage;  for  it 
is  through  sanctification  that  any  come  effect- 
ually to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  That  outward  offering_/br  a/Z,  show- 
ed the  love  of  God  towards  all  ;  and  that  he 
stands  ready  to  pardon  past  transgression,  in 
all  who  sincerely  accept  his  terms  of  true  re- 
pentance and  reformation  ;  but  our  salvation 
is  not  completefl  by  that  single  act  only  ;  and 
the  work  of  redemption  finished  for  us  without 
us.  Though  Christ  died  for  us,  that  we  might 
be  brought  unto  glory,  yet  we  are  not  actually 
purified,  fitted  for,  and  introduced  into  the 
kingdom  merely  by  that  one  offering.  The 
way  to  reconciliation  was  opened  by  the  death 
of  Christ,  but  we  are  not  saved  by  his  life  till 
we  livingly  experience  the  work  of  salvation 
in  our  own  particulars. 

Perfect  redemption  consists,  first,  in  paying 
the  price  of  ransom  ;  and  second,  in  bringing 
out  of  bondage,  and  setting  the  prisoner  at 
liberty.  Our  Saviour  paid  the  first,  by  his 
suffering  and  sacrifice,  and  he  performs  the 
last  by  the  effectual  operation  of  his  Spirit  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  receive  him,  and  re- 
sign wholly  to  him. — Phipps. 

The  Way  of  StilTtition. 

There  is  no  way  of  being  saved  from  sin 
and  wrath  eternal,  but  by  that  Christ  alone 
which  died  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  no  name, 
virtue,  life  or  power  under  heaven  given,  by 
which  lost  man  may  be  saved,  but  his 
alone. 

There  is  no  way  of  being  saved  by  him, 
but  through  receiving  him  into  the  heart  by  a 
living  faith,  and  having  him  formed  in  the 
heart.  Christ  saves  not  as  he  stands  without 
at  the  door  knocking,  but  as  he  is  let  in  ;  and 
being  let  in,  he  brings  in  with  him  that  life, 
power,  and  mercy,  which  breaks  down  the 
wall  of  parlilion,  unites  to  God,  and  saves. 
The  Jews  could  not  be  saved  formerly,  by  the 
belief  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  with  the  observa- 
tion of  all  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  Moses; 
nor  can  any  now  be  saved  by  the  belief  of  a 
Christ  already  come,  with  observation  of  all 
that  the  Apostles  commanded   or   practiced  ; 


of  Christ,  and  practice  duties,  pray,  read,  and 
meditate  much,  and  gather  comforts  from  pro- 
mises, run  into  ordinances,  and  be  exceedingly 
zealous  and  affectionate  in  all  these,  and  yet 
perish  in  the  end.  Yea,  the  devil  will  let  him 
alone,  if  not  help  him,  in  all  this,  knowing 
that  he  hath  him  the  sooner  thereby  ;  he  being 
by  the  strict  observation  of  these,  kept  out  of 
the  fear  of  the  danger  of  his  condition,  which 
otherwise  he  might  be  made  sensible  of. — 
Peninston. 


ELDERSUIP. 

Some  thoughts  on  the  qvalijication  and  work 
of  an  elder  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  work  of  an  elder  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  appears  to  be  very  weighty,  and  not 
to  be  moved  in,  but  as  the  mind  is  brought  un- 
der a  right  concern,  and  influenced  by  that 
wisdom  which  gives  a  right  understandmg  in 
those  things  that  belong  to  their  ofiice. 

To  take  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  and  to 
judge  of  the  ministry,  requires,  that,  such  as 
are  selected  for  those  services  should  be 
well  grounded  in  religion,  and  acquainted  wilh 
the  mystery  of  godliness  ;  it  requires  a  deep 
going  down  to  feel  after  the  mind  of  Truth  in 
all  their  movements;  it  requires  clear  discern- 
ing, and  sound  judgment ;  it  requires  deep  hu- 
mility of  heart  ;  it  requires  the  Divine  anoint- 
ing, and  without  a  portion  thereof  the  duties 
of  their  oflice  cannot  be  discharged  to  the  hon- 
our of  Truth,  nor  to  the  edification  of  the 
Church.  For  without  these  qualifications  they 
are  likely  to  err  both  in  judgment  and  con- 
duct ;  and  their  being  set  forward  in  religious 
Society,  exposes  them  rather  more  to  some 
peculiar  temptations,  and  I  fear  hath  lifted 
some  up  to  think  more  highly  of  themselves 
than  they  ought.  Where  this  is  the  case, 
they  are  very  likely  to  err  respecting  the 
ground  of  ministry  ;  though  they  may  be  ca- 
pable to  judge  of  words,  whether  they  agree 
with  sound  doctrine  or  not  ;  but  if  they  go  not 
down,  and  travail  in  Spirit  with  those  that 
minister,  they  cannot  know  from  what  spring 
the  words  flow,  and  for  want  of  this  knowledge 
they  are  likely  to  err  in  judgment,  and  instead 
of  helping  forward  the  true  birth,  become  the 


And  if  there  is  not  wisdom  and  skill  to  use  the 
snuffers  with  judgment  and  discretion,  they 
may  extinguish  the  light,  when  they  ought 
only  to  remove  that  which  obstructs  its  brio-ht- 
ness,  that  it  may  shine  with  greater  clearness, 
[f  the  selection  fur  this  weighty  service  is 
made  in  and  by  the  church*  when  under  the 
Divine  influence,  no  doubt  but  the  right  [one] 
will  be  named,  and  the  lot  rest  upon  the  rightly 
qualified  :  and  these  "  Dwelling  in  that  which 
gives  ability  to  labour  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
can  speak  a  word  in  season  to  them  that  are 
ready  to  faint." 

On  looking  over  the  advices  of  our  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders  in  the  year 
1755,  I  find  the  following  lines,  which  appear 
to  me  worthy  to  be  transcribed,  and  with  which 
I  close  this  little  essay,  viz.,  "  And  when  the 
elders  appointed  to  assist  them,  and  have  the 
oversight  of  the  flock,  have  faithfully  followed 
the  heavenly  leadings,  they  have  been  as 
Aaron  and  Hur,  to  the  ministry,  in  strenfrth- 
ening  their  hands  to  war  with  the  enemies  of 
(jod's  Israel,  and  leading  the  people  on  their 
way  from  victory  to  victory  over  their  ene- 
mies into  the  dominion  of  Truth." 

Maky  Mitchell. 
Eiglilli  month,  1807. 

»  Acts  i.  15  and  2(5. 

Be  a  Good  Neighbovr. — Some  men  are 
always  in  hot  water,  and  are  never  on  good 
terms  with  their  neighbours.  What  is  worse 
than  to  quarrel  with  a  next-door  neighbour? 
The  tooth-ache  is  nothing  to  it.  You  cannot 
bear  anything  from  one  of  his  family.  If  his 
children  are  in  your  yard,  or  on  your  fence, 
they  rriust  be  driven  away  with  harsh  words 
— poor  innocent  things  I  who  have  not  learned 
the  ways  of  the  world.  You  bid  your  wife 
— who  is  perhaps  disposed  to  forgive  and  for- 
get— never  to  borrow  from  or  lend  to  the  wife 
of  your  adversary — not  to  speak  to  his  chil- 
dren, or  have  anything  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  family.  Does  not  a  man  feel  badly  who 
has  such  a  disposition  and  quarrels  with  his 
neighbour? 

We  pray  you,  be  a  good  neighbour.  Over- 
look the  follies  and  the  faults  of  your  friend. 
If  he  is  morose  and  sour  in  his  disposition, 
there  is  more  necessity  for  you  to  be  forbear- 
ing, mild  and  persuasive.  You  have  but  a 
short  time  to  live  ;  O,  spend  your  days  in 
peace. — Portland  Umpire. 


means  of  stifling,  or  slaying  of  it.     And  for    us  up  to  heaven 


Trouble  is  the  engine  in  God's  hands  to  lift 
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THE  FRIEND. 


The  Nest,  of  Sticklebacks.— khev  detailing 
the  structure  of  the  nest  of  this  species  of  fisli 
— Coste  states: — "  When  the  male  succeeds, 
by  his  assiduous  care  and  courageous  perse- 
verance, in  preserving  his  nest  till  near  the 
tinne  of  hatching,  his  zeal  is  redoubled  ;  he 
takes  awaythe  stones  to  give  more  easy  ac- 
cess to  the  water,  makes  new  openings  and 
enlarges  the  old  ones,  multiplies  the  currents, 
moves  the  eggs,  brings  them  sometimes  to  the 
surface,  at  other  times  carries  them  to  the 
bottom,  thus  supplying  them,  by  varying  their 
position,  with  the  conditions  suited  to  this  pe- 
riod of  their  development.  Finally,  when  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  he  still  continues  to  watch 
over  them  in  his  nest,  and  does  not  allow  them 
to  go  at  liberty,  till  they  have  become  suffi- 
ciently active  to  provide  the  means  for  their 
own  preservation. 

Swarm  of  Lady  Birds. — In  the  Eighth 
month,  1847,  an  extensive  swarm  of  these  in- 
sects was  brought  by  a  strong  south-west  wind 
from  the  continent  to  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 
Early  in  the  morning,  a  few  lady  birds  made 
their  appearange.  Their  number  kept  increas- 
ing during  the  whole  of  that  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days,  until  the  cliffs  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town  of  Brondstairs  were  literally  cov- 
ered with  them.  The  stalks  of  the  plants 
looked  as  if  they  were  borne  down  by  a  crop 
of  red  berries.  The  white  dresses  of  the  fe- 
males attracted  them  especially,  and  gave  no 
little  annoyance  to  those  who  were  afraid  of 
them.  They  are,  however,  perfectly  harm- 
less and  except  for  their  disagreeable  smell 
need  not  be  avoided.  These  creatures  are 
carnivorous,  and,  of  course,  could  not  find 
food  in  sufficient  quantities  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  reduced  to  the  sad  extremity  of  feeding 
on  their  departed  friends,  whose  dead  bodies 
were  strewed  about  the  paths  in  all  directions. 
They  were  not  all  of  one  species.  The  com- 
mon kind,  with  a  yellow  body  and  seven  black 
spots,  was  most  abundant ;  next  to  that  came 
the  species  wiih  two  black  spots;  the  one  with 
nine  spots  was  scarcer  slill  ;  and  there  were 
only  a  few  specimens  of  that  with  a  black 
body  and  orange  spots. 

The  lady-birds  continued  at  Broadstairs,  till 
a  strong  wind  from  the  south  setting  in  clear- 
ed the  whole  district. 

The  cause  of  the  swarming  of  these  insects 
is  pirobably  a  scarcity  of  their  natural  food 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong  wind,  which 
sweeping  over  a  large  tract  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, carries  along  with  it  all  who  are  disposed 
to  go. 


I  desire  the  Spirit  of  God  above  and  beyond 
all  other  possible  possessions,  inlerest,  or  en- 
joyments ;  both  as  a  controlling  principle,  dis- 
cernible in  its  effecls,  enabling  me  to  command 
myself,  and  all  my  powers  for  God  ;  and  as  a 
distinct  inward  feeling  and  foretaste  of  the 
happiness  of  heaven  ;  for  one  can  hardly  be 
without  the  other  in   my  heart. — Adams. 


Those  who  have  experienced  the  two  stales 
of  nature  and  grace,  know  the  ditference  to  bo 
ns  great,  as  between  heaven  and  earth. 


Holiness  is  happiness.  They  are  to  each 
other  as  cause  and  effect,  and  one  necessarily 
produces  the  other. 


THE  FRIEND. 


^1XTH  MONTH  17,  1848. 


The  information  received  for  some  weeks 
past  on  the  deeply  interesting  subject  relative  to 
the  rejection  or  adoption  by  the  Mexican  Con- 
gress, of  the  pending  Treaty  between  that 
government  and  our  own,  has  been  so  various 
and  often  so  contradictory,  that  we  have  hesi- 
tated from  time  to  lime  to  ofl'er  any  statement 
in  regard  to  it.  Within  the  last  week,  how- 
ever, the  advices  have  assumed  a  more  relia- 
ble character,  and  several  days  since  the  an- 
nouncement was  made,  that  on  the  lUth  ult. 
the  treaty  was  adopted  by  the  Mexican  Cham- 
ber of  Di'puties,  by  a  vole  of  51  to  35  ;  and 
its  adoption  by  the  other  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature was  confidently  expected.  Subsequent- 
ly this  expectation  has  been  amply  confirmed, 
as  will  appear  by  the  subjoined  extracts. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  contains  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  Extra, 
June  4,  1  p.  ji. 

'■  Since  the  publication  of  our  paper  of  this 
morning,  we  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  high 
source,  dated  Mexico,  May  26ih,  which  com- 
municates the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  passed  the  Mexican  Senate 
on  the  ii5th  ult.  by  a  vote  of  33  to  4.  The 
writer  adds,  that  it  is  expected  that  ihe  ratifi- 
cations will  be  exchanged  to-day  (SGih  ult.), 
and  that  the  troops  of  the  United  Stales  in  the 
Valley  will  be  under  marching  orders  the 
coming  week  ;  and  may  be  expected  to  reach 
Vera  Cruz  for  embarkation  in  twenty  days 
thereafter." 

From  the  Public  Ledger  of  this  citv,  of  the 
13lh:— 

"  Washington,  June  12. 

"  The  Government  has  received  the  official 
announcement  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
and  it  was  immediately  sent  into  the  Senate." 

The  same  paper,  the  Ledger,  in  some  sen- 
sible remarks  on  the  subject,  says: — 

"  The  whole  country  has  reason  to  rejoice 
that  the  war  is  closed,  and  that  instead  of  be- 
ing employed  in  carnage  and  destruction,  our 
energies  may  henceforth  be  directed  to  the 
cultivation  and  promotion  of  the  peaceful  arts, 
and  the  moral  and  political  progress  of  our 
country.  The  lerniination  of  the  Mexican 
collle^t  is  another  proof  of  how  little  good 
arises  from  a  resort  to  force,  .  .  .  having 
accomplished  nothing  which  might  not  have 
been  attained  for  one  half  the  pecuniary  cost, 
and  none  of  ihe  bloodshed." 

RECEIPTS. 

Ri'coivrd  prr  Aucrustiis  Rogers,  HfjenI,  from  Jolin 
Weill),  Clayton  Webb,  Stephen  Cody,  Owen  Philips, 
and  James  G.  Edwards, S2  each,  for  vol.-^l,  and  from 
Asa  Randall,  and  Alfred  Knight,  «2  each,  for  vol.  UO  ; 
per  William  Wright,  agent,  from  Ambrose  Boone, 
Jervifi  Cornell,  and  William  Wright,  $2  each,  for  vol. 
21  ;  from  Tlioinna  Raisin,  and  Robert  Richardson,  82 


each,  to  No.  30,  vol,  22  ;  and  from  Edward  Cr'onk,  S2, 
to  No.  24,  yol.  22;  from  Burling  Hullock,  $2,  to  No. 
29,  vol.  22  ;  from  Jarvis  Congdon,  $4,  for  vols.  21  and 
22;  from  George  S.  Passmore,  S2,  for  vol.  21  ;  from 
H.  H.  Phillips,  S2,  for  vol.  21  ;  from  Jesse  Henley,  $2, 
for  vol.  21 ;  from  Barnaby  Nixon,  $2,  to  No.  40,  vol. 
23 ;  from  William  Cole,  82,  for  vol.  21  ;  per  M.  Jones, 
P.  M.,  from  Francis  Jones,  S2,  to  39,  vol.  22. 


For  Sale. 
A  complete  set  of "  The  Friend"  in  good 
order.    Seldom  offered.     Inquire  at  this  office. 
Price  moderate. 

WANTED 
Coinplete  copies  of  Vols.  2,  7,  8  and  9  ;  by 
obtaining  which,  more  complete  sets  can  be 
furnished.  Nos.  5  to  17  inclusive,  of  vol.  2 
w-ill  be  bought,  in  order  to  make  complete  co- 
pies of  that  volume. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

\\'anted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  VVinter  term,  com- 
mencing Ninth  month  18lh. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


Died,  on  Fourth-day,  Fifth  month  10th,  Mary 
Davis,  an  elder  and  member  of  Darby  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  tlie  78th  year  of  her  age. 

,  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  on  the  ]Oth  instant, 

of  an  injury  received  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, on  the  .3rd,  whilst  on  his  way  to  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Richard,  son  of  Horatio  C.  Wood,  both  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age. 

Although  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
this  jouiig  man,  are  of  the  most  deeply  afflicting  cha. 
racier,  we  are  consoled  with  the  belijf  that  he  was 
not  altogether  unprepared  for  so  sudden,  and  so  so. 
vere  a  stroke.  On  the  3d  day  after  he  received  his 
injury,  he  stated  he  had  been  trying  to  bow  the  knee, 
for  the  past  three  months,  and  if  it  was  the  Lord's 
will  to  spare  him  now,  he  would  try  to  serve  Him. 
His  mind,  which  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  injury 
had  wandered,  being  restored  at  this  time,  afforded 
him  the  opportunity  of  preparing  for  the  awful  change 
which  he  was  told  in  all  probability  awaited  him.  On 
finding  there  was  no  hope  of  recovery,  his  deep  men. 
tal  conflicts  were  agonizing,  and  his  bodily  sufferings 
so  great,  that  it  seemed  as  though  unsupported  hu- 
man  nature  could  not  have  endured  them.  He  said, 
"he  had  been  a  sinner,  yes!  the  chief  of  sinners," 
and  prayed  earnestly  for  forgiveness.  And  in  sup. 
plication  he  fervently  said,  "  Father  of  all  mercies,  if 
it  please  thee,  )>ass  this  hitter  cup  from  me ;  yet  not 
my  will  but  thine  be  done!" — On  Fifth-day  lie  sent 
messages  and  warnings  to  many  of  his  friends  and 
relatives  ;  the  import  of  which  were  deeply  interest. 
ing  to  those  for  whom  they  were  intended;  accom- 
panied with  a  desire  that  they  might  have  witnessed 
liis  sufferings  and  the  anguish  of  his  soul.  At  another 
period  he  said,  he  had  had  an  evidence  given  him,  and 
that  not  a  slight  one,  that  he  would  be  accepted. — X)a 
Sixth-day,  he  ejaculated,  ."Come,  come,  Lord  Jesus, 
take  inc  !  Come  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !  It  is 
a  hard  thing  to  die!"  Soon  after  he  added,  he  would 
not  change  his  situation  with  any  one  living  and  en- 
joying the  things  ofthis  earth.— Hfs  bodily  sufferings 
continued  intense  until  near  his  elo.se,  but  his  mind 
remained  calm,  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  Lord, 
and  an  assurance  that  his  hopes  of  immortality  were 
based  upon  the  Sure  Foundation. 
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The  Eastern  Jews, 

{Coiitinueil  from  page  306.) 
CARMEL,    EGYPT,    ARABIA. 

Our  travellers  visited  a  small  community 
of  Jews  in  Hiufa  at  the  base  of  Cfirmel,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  ancient  river  Kishon,  and 
had  an  unsatisfactory  interview  with  them. 
They  "  met  with  about  sixteen  adults,  and 
some  children,  at  the  synagogue.  They  are 
altogether  but  a  small  body,  consisting  only 
of  fifteen  houses,  with  a  population  of  from 
foity  to  fifty.  Tlisy  are  all  Sephardim,  prin- 
cipally from  the  north  of  Africa.  'Rabbi  Mai- 
mon  ben  Chamo,  from  Morocco,  is  their  ruler, 
reader,  and  butcher.  They  have  a  school  of 
ten  boys,  taught  by  Jacob  ben  Simeon,  which 
IS  greatly  in  want  of  books.  They  all  under- 
stand Hebrew,  and  one  of  them  reads  Arabic. 
The  population  of  Haifa,  they  told  us,  consists 
of  about  -500  Muslims.  The  Christians  are 
more  numerous,  having  about  ^OU  houses. 
There  are  English,'French,  Russian,  and  Aus- 
trian consular  agents  resident  at  ihe  place  ; 
because,  in  winter  particularly,  the  ships  which 
enter  the  bay  of 'Akka  find  the  safest  anchor- 
age outside  the  town. 

"  Graham  and  I  tried  to  get  these  Jews  en- 
gaged in  religious  conversation ;  but  they 
showed  great  backwardness  to  meet  our  views 
in  this  respect,  more  so,  indeed,  than  any 
Jews  with  whom  we  had  met  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  The  moment  that  we  took  the 
name  of  the  Messiah  into  our  lips,  four  or  five 
of  them  made  their  escape  from  our  company. 
And  yet  we  were  approachmg  the  subject  of 
His  great  work  in  the  manner  the  most  gentle, 
as  far  as  their  views  and  prejudices  were  con- 
cerned. 

"  Trav. — '  Where  do  the  Jews  expect  that 
the  Messiah  should  appear?' 

"  Jews. — '  At  Tiberias,  and  from  thence  he 
will  go  to  Safed  to  reign,  before  he  proceeds 
to  Jerusalem.' 

"Trav. — 'On  what  account  do  you  expect 


that  the  Messiah  will  first  reveal  himself  at  alias  Rabbi  Mercator,  who  is  directly  respon- 
Tiberias?'  i  sible  to  the  Pasha    for    their   conduct,  and  for 

"Jews. — 'That  place  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  payment  of  the  contributions  which  are 
the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.'    i  exacted  from  them  by  the  government.     1  ex- 

"  Trav. — '  But  does  not  the  prophet  Micah  perienced  mutfh  kindness  Irom  him  during  the 
say, — Bui  ihou  Bethlehem,  Efjhratah,  though  '  several  interviews  which  1  had  with  him;  but 
thou  be  little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  j  1  did  not  ascertain  how  far  he  is  inclined  to 
yet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unio  me  act  on  the  principal  of  toleration  in  reference 
that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  :  to  religious  inquiry  among  those  who  are 
have  been  from  of  old  from  everlasting  V  placed  under  his  authority.     He  wields,  it  was 

"Jews. — '  What  is  this  ?'  jsaid    to   me,  almost   irresponsible  power  as  to 

"Other  Jews — '  Bethlehem-Ephralah  was  ;  fine,  imprisonment,  and  excommunication, 
the  city  of  David.  The  prophet  Micah  inti-  j  both  civil  and  sacred.  He  sent  his  son  round 
mates  that   the  Messiah  is  to  be  descended  of  wiih  me  to  show  me  the  dilTerent  synagogues. 


King  David.' 

"  Trav. — '  You  are  making  too  great  a 
limitation  of  the  passage,  it  makes  no  men- 
tion of  David.  He  had  already  lived  and 
reigned  before  the  prophet  wrote.  The  con- 
trast in  the  eye  of  the  prophet,  is  between  the 
littleness  of  Bethlehem  and  the  greatness  of 
the  ruler  who  was  still  to  come  out  of  it,  even 
of  that  Divine  personage,  whose  goings  fcfrth 
are  not  merely  from  David,  but  from  of  old, 
from  everlasting.  The  whole  (Christian  world 
believe  that  they  have  indisputable  historical 
evidence,  that  the  Messiah  has  already  appear- 
ed at  Bethlehem.' 

"  They  listened  to  us  with  apparent  uneasi- 
ness, when  we  further  prosecuted  this  inter- 
esting theme.  I  have  often  noticed,  that  the 
more  ignorant  the  Jews  are,  the  more  are 
they  indisposed,  generally  speaking,  to  have 
their  unbelief  opposed. 

'  None  of  these  Jews  seem  to  have  any  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  history  of  Haifa." 
Faring  thus  meagerly,"  our  travellers 
soon  look  their  departure  to  seek  in  other 
quarters  for  the  information  of  which  they 
were  in  search.  They  visited  several  other 
small  communiiies  of  Jews  in  Palestine,  but 
none  of  special  interest  except  a  little  company 
at  Shechem,  who  are  noticed  in  connexion 
ith  ihe  Samaritans  resident  there.  Before, 
however,  relating  the  interesting  circumstances 
of  Wilson's  intercourse  with  that  ancient  and 
ruly  remarkable  people,  let  us  hear  what  he 
has  to  say  of  the  Dispersed  of  the  House  of 
Israel,  whom  he  encountered  in  various  parts 
of  his  pilgrimage. 

Pursuing  his  own  inethod,  in  tracing  his 
route  backward  from  Palestine  to  India,  by 
the  way  of  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  ssa,  the 
Egyptian  Jews  first  claim  our  attention. 

"I  was  sorry  to  find,  when  at  Cairo,"  he 
says,  "  the  Jewish  population  there  has  been 
much  reduced  of  late  years,  especially  by  the 
plague.  The  Talmudists  reckon  themselves 
bout  1001),  the  Karaites  at  .330,  and  the 
Franks  at  60,— in  all  1410. 

"  The  Talmudists  are  governed  by  one  of 
heir  own  number,  Joseph   Moshe  al    Ghazi, 


I'hey  are  twelve  in  number,  but  not  remark- 
able either  for  their  size  or  their  comfortable 
accommodations.  They  contain  a  very  large 
number  of  manuscripts,  both  of  the  Law  and  of 
the  other  sacred  books,  some  of  which  are  said 
to  be  at  least  a  thousand  years  old.  That 
which  claims  the  highest  antiquity,  I  was  left 
my.^elf  to  unfold  from  some  score  of  silk  cov- 
ers in  which  it  was  enveloped,  it  being  alleged 
that  no  Jew  can  touch  it  without  dying  within  * 
the  year  of  his  application  to  it  of  his  hand. 
In  the  synagogues,  or  in  the  small  apartments 
adjoining  them,  are  kept  the  schools,  four  itl 
number,  in  which  the  children  are  instructed. 
The  effort  of  the  masters  seemed,  with  one 
exception,  to  be  more  directed  to  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  shovt  than  shoot,  as  there 
is  a  repetition  of  Hebrew  constantly  going  on 
in  them,  without  any  regard  to  the  meaning  of 
particular  words,  or  the  general  sense  which 
they  convey.  The  humble  seminary  in  which 
a  better  system  was  observed,  had  lately  been 
ted  by  a  respectable  French  Jew,  M. 
Cremieux,  who,  from  charitable  motives,  had 
made  provision  for  its  support.  There  are 
few  men  of  learning  among  the  Talmudists, 
and  only  five  or  six  of  them  bear  the  title  of 
Rabbi.  Few,  if  any  of  them,  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Jews;  and  most 
of  them  belong  to  families  which,  either  in  the 
present  or  past  generation,  have  come  from 
Candia,  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  or  Jeru- 
salem. One  or  two  of  them  are  thought  to 
be  opulent  ;  but  they  carefully  conceal  their 
possession  of  riches.  Their  occupations  were 
slated  to  be  those  of  the  moneychanger,  shop- 
keeper, travelling  merchant,  jeweller,  and  me- 
chanic. 

"  The  Koraim  (Karaites)  or  Textuarians, 
are  the  native  Jews  of  Cairo.  They  repre- 
sented  themselves  to  me  as  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  settlers  in  Egypt  :  and  in  doing 
this  they  probably  gave  a  true  account  of 
themselves,  for  they  belong  to  an  ancient  sect, 
which  probably  originated  in  the  country,  and 
which  has  for  many  ages  made  few  proselytes. 
In  reference  to  worldly  circumstances  they 
are  evidently  inferior  to  the  Talmudists,  though 
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their  occupations  are  of  a  similar  character. 
They  are  under  the  authority  of  Nasi  Eliahu 
Levi,  and  Hakham  Joseph  ben  Abraham. 
Their  liturgy,  which  appeared  to  me  very  vo- 
luminous, is  in  manuscript.  It  principally 
consists  of  scripture  extracts.  Though  the 
Karaites  reject  tradition,  and  protest  against 
the  fictions  of  the  Talmud,  and  other  Rabini- 
cal  works,  they  appeared  to  me  to  shrink  even 
from  a  literal  or  proper  interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  and  to  use  it  more  as  having  a  charm  in 
its  sound  than  power  in  its  sense.  I  was  sorry 
to  form  this  opinion  of  them.  They  seemed 
comparatively  indifferent  about  the  question  of 
the  advent  of  the  Messiah  as  past  or  future. 
'  All  things,'  they  said,  '  remain  as  they  were, 
and  we  have  principally  to  read  the  Bible.' 
Whether  this  was  said  by  them  sincerely,  or 
from  a  desire  to  prevent  me  from  discussing 
with  them  a  disagreeable  subject,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently calculated  to  awaken  compassion,  and 
a  desire  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to 
arouse  them  from  their  lethargy.  One  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  thern  afforded  me 
pleasure.  They  professed  their  utmost  readi- 
ness to  send  their  children  to  any  school  which 
might  be  efficiently  superintended  by  a  Chris- 
tian. At  present  they  have  only  one  school 
of  about  thirty  or  thirty-five  scholars." 

The  tenth  and  final  article  of  their  creed  is  : 
— "  That  the  blessed  God  has  not  abandoned 
his  people  in  their  captivity,  although  they  lie 
under  the  chastisement  of  God  ;  but  it  is  pro- 
per that  every  day  they  should  secure  their 
salvation  by  Messiah  the  son  of  David." 

"The  Frank  or  European  Jews  of  Cairo, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  both  polite  and  respect- 
able persons.  The  native  Jews,  however, 
complained  of  them  as  having  the  fear  neither 
of  God  nor  man.  Their  disregard  of  the 
Sabbath  is  probably  the  circumstance  connect- 
ed with  them  which  is  most  shocking  to  their 
brethren.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  world- 
liness  of  the  Jews;  but  1  question  much  whe- 
ther, if  they  were  more  systematic  in  their 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  than  they  are, 
they  would  be  more  deserving  of  condemna- 
tion on  this  account  than  many  professing 
Christians." 

Of  the  Jews  of  Arabia,  Wilson  has  but  little 
to  say  from  his  own  observation.  He  thinks 
that  by  mixture  of  blood,  and  effect  of  climate, 
they  have  so  departed  from  the  primitive  type 
as  to  "  have  scarcely  the  form  and  features 
peculiar  to  the  tribes  of  Israel  throughout  the 
world."  Nevertheless,  in  Rabinical  supersti- 
tion, the  Jews  of  'Aden  are  not  excelled.  He 
takes  his  account  of  them  from  Samuel — a 
European  Jew,  who  has  written  concerning 
them,  as  follows: — "The  Talmud  rules  su- 
preme among  them.  Their  education  is  reli- 
giously conducted  to  perpetuate  the  authority 
of  their  traditions.  They  obey  the  mandates 
of  their  spiritual  superiors,  and  all  the  terrors 
of  our  law  are  insufficient  to  remove  a  single 
word  or  command  uttered  by  the  elders.  All 
matters,  civil  or  religious,  are  decided  by  the 
ciders,  and  they  therefore  sign  themselves 
'  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  the  Holy 
Congregation  of  'Aden,'  and  their  sentence  is 
irrevocable.  Should  any  dare  disobey  these 
judges,  he  would    meet   the  severest   punish- 
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ments.  The  judge,  whose  vvords  are  slighted, 
would  proceed,  for  the  first  time,  and  proclaim 
that  such  and  sucli  a  member  is  not  permitted 
to  see  us  in  the  worship  of  God.  This  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  every  man,  woman,  and  child, 
to  be  disconnected  with  them,  and  not  to  allow 
them  to  come  nearer  than  four  feet  to  them. 
Should  he  persist  in  his  disobedience,  after 
thirty  or  forty  days  he  would  be  excommuni- 
cated, which  is  worse  to  the  individual  than 
death  itself,  for  no  man  would  speak  to  him 
or  iricet  him  on  the  street,  and  his  own  wife 
would  look  upon  him  as  accursed  ;  and  he 
could  not  repent,  even  if  it  were  his  first  of- 
fence, in  less  than  three  years,  during  which 
he  would  wander  as  an  outcast  and  a  vaga- 
bond on  the  earth,  which  is  according  to  the 
Talmud." 

They  are  rigid  observers  of  the  Sabbath. 
"In  reply,"  says  Wilson,  "to  one  of  my 
queries,  they  said,  '  We  do  not  cook,  or  even 
twist  the  hair  of  our  heads  on  the  Sabbath  ; 
we  would  not  eat,  if  threatened  with  death  ;  if 
our  houses  were  burning,  we  would  not  put 
out  the  fire."  The  ascetics  of  the  Roman 
church  might  point  to  them  as  models.  "  'I'heir 
food  is  generally  confined  to  bread,  rice,  fish, 
and  dates.  The  only  regular  and  substantial 
meal  which  they  have  is  in  the  evening.  Sel- 
dom do  they  use  animal  food.  Their  articles 
of  household  furniture  are  of  the  simplest  kind, 
—  a  kw  low  benches,  which  serve  for  both 
seffts  and  beds,  coarse  mats  for  the  floor,  cups, 
plates,  and  cooking  vessels  of  tin  and  copper, 
earthen  pitchers,  and  leathern  bottles." 

Their  residence  is  as  remarkable  as  their 
habits,  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  on  the 
barren  and  rocky  peninsula  of 'Aden. 

tTol>ecominne(J.) 

Ti!E  BIBLE. 

AVe  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the 
Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bible  Society,  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  In- 
stitutions with  which  our  State  is  brightened 
and  adorned.  Nearly  forty  years  have  gone 
by  since  the  Association  commenced  its  lauda- 
ble labours.  During  the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence,  there  were  circulated  724.5  copies 
of  the  Scriptures.  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase,  till  the  annual  circulation 
exceeds  sixty  thousand  copies.  It  has  been 
estimated,  by  those  presumed  to  be  familiar 
with  statistics  in  relation  to  the  early  circula- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  during  a 
period  of  about  three  hundred  years  preceding 
the  era  of  Bible  Societies,  there  were  printed 
only  about  three  millions  of  Bibles.  Since 
that  lime,  however,  during  a  space  of  only 
forty-four  years,  there  have  been  sent  forth  to 
the  world  more  than  thirty  millions  of  Bibles 
and  Testaments.  These  have  been  published 
in  almost  every  language,  and  sent  to  nearly 
every  part  of  the  world,  so  that  we  hope  ere 
long,  the  scriptures  may  be  so  diflused,  thai 
every  man  may  read  "  in  his  own  tongue 
wherein  he  was  born,  the  wonderful  works  of 
God."  These  facts  fiirnish  powerful  evidence 
of  the  efficacy  and  value  of  such  institutions. 
During  last  year  the  work  has  been  vigorous- 
ly priisTculcd    in   Ivislern   Pennsylvania  ;  and 


!  in  Western  Pennsylvania  there  were  circulated 
j  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-sevenl 
copies  of  the  Bible,  and  twenty-one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  copies  of  the  Tes- 
tament. Various  new  auxiliary  Societies  were 
formed,  aiid  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  full 
of  encouragement. — Penn.  Inquirer, 

The  Bridlington  Pilols; 

OS 

THE  BLESSINGS  OF  SOBRIETY. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  histories,  evidenc- 
ing the  good  things  working  men  may  do  lor 
themselves  by  cultivating  habits  of  sobriety, 
and  co-operating  for  mutual  benefit,  is  to  bo 
found  in  connection  with  the  teetotal  pilots  of 
Bridlington,  a  small  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire.  Prior  to  the  year  1842  the  pilot- 
boats  of  the  port  were  all  owned  by  publicans, 
who  encouraged  the  men  to  diinking  habits, 
and  either  directly  or  indirectly  exacted  Ironi 
them  the  hard  earnings  for  which  they  ofieo 
endangered  their  lives.  Drunkenness  there- 
fore prevailed,  and  the  wives  and  families  of 
some  of  the  men  were  doomed  to  sutler  the 
keen  privations  consequent  upon  such  an  evil. 
About  this  period,  however,  James  Tea  re,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  of  temperance  advocates, 
visited  Bridlington,  and  called  to  his  standard 
men  who  had  heads  to  think,  and  heaits  to 
feel,  upon  so  important  a  subject.  Among  his 
first  converts  were  some  of  the  Bridlington 
pilots;  the  men  who  had  often  braved  the  per- 
ils of  the  storm  to  save  the  lives  and  pi-opcrty 
of  others,  began  to  perceive  that  drunkenness 
was  a  perpetual  tempest  lo  them,  and  that  they 
must  now  defy  its  ragings,  and  secure  a  peace- 
ful haven  for  themselves.  But  difficulties  be- 
set their  path.  One  of  their  boats  was  owned 
by  the  landlord  of  the  "  Greenland  Fishery," 
another  by  the  "  Cock  and  Lion,"  and  a  third 
by  ihe  "  Tiger  ;"  and  the  owners  soon  showed 
that,  however  willing  thpy  might  be  that  the 
pilots  should  snatch  others  from  impending 
evil,  they  were  unwilling  that  they  should  have 
a  care  for  themselves.  They  were  accord- 
ingly ridiculed,  persecuted,  and  discharged 
where  deemed  incurable;  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances their  cause  seemed  hopi^less.  But 
at  last  a  voice  was  heard  among  them — "  Let 
us  unite  to  labour  for  ourselves!"  and  forth- 
with a  company  was  formed  on  total  absti- 
nence principles,  shares  of  ten  shillings  each 
were  subscribed  for,  and  soon  a  boat  was 
seen  floating  upon  the  waters,  her  name,  "Tee- 
totaler," inscribed  upon  her  modest  flag,  that 
outspread  itself  tipon  the  breeze.  Success  at- 
tended the  exertions  of  her  crew,  who,  freed 
from  the  slavery  of  strong  drink,  sonn  gave 
evidence  of  increased  happiness.  Stimulated 
by  good  example,  other  men  became  abstain- 
ers, and  soon  a  second  boat,  the  "  Rcchnbite," 
was  afloat,  manned  by  a  teetotal  crow.  Soon 
afterwards  one  of  the  publicans  failed,  and 
offered  a  boat  for  sale.  She  was  bought  by 
teetotalers,  and  after  a  thorough  scrubbing  and 
a  coat  of  paint,  her  old  name — "The  Sports- 
man"— being  blotted  out,  was  christened  "  The 
Abstinence,"  and  sent  nflnal  as  a  "  reformed 
character  I"  For  some  lime  the  boats  paid  a 
profit    to   the  shareholders   of   thirty-five   per 
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cent.  Lallei'iy,  the  weather  having  been  fine, 
and  the  boals  less  needed,  the  returns  have 
amounted  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  to  the 
company,  besides  which  they  have  paid  to  the 
men  working  them  upwards  of  one  thousand 
pounds,  which  money  has  found  its  way  to 
their  wives  and  families,  and  great  benefit  has 
resulted  to  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town.  It 
must  be  mentioned  that  in  November,  1H44,  a 
large  vessel,  laden  with  tallow,  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  was  cast  on  the  strand  in  a  dread- 
ful gule  of  wind  from  the  east.  A  life-boat 
was  in.inned  by  fourteen  men  from  the  publi- 
cans' boats,  and  put  to  sea.  But  after  a  severe 
struggle,  they  failed  to  reach  the  vessel.  In 
the  meantime  a  small  boat  is  observed  strug- 
gling with  the  furious  billows — a  breathless 
anxiety  prevails  among  the  crowd  upon  the 
shore — the  boat  ploughs  her  way  through  the 
angry  waters — they  succeed  in  conveying  a 
rope  to  the  wreck,  and  all  hands  are  saved  ! 
And  now  the  boat  puts  back  to  the  shore, 
reaching  it  in  safely  through  the  dangerous 
surf, — 'tis  The  Rechabite!  and  her  teetotal 
crew,  who  are  greeted  by  a  loud  burst  of  ap- 
plause from  the  admiring  multitude.  A  Tee- 
total Smack  Company  has  likewise  been 
formed,  and  they  have  given  £120  for  a  ves- 
sel to  put  out  and  assist  ships  in  distress.  To 
Itie  working  men  everywhere,  whatever  be 
their  occupation,  we  say — imitate  the  noble 
example  of  the  teetotal  pilots  ol  Bridlington  ! 
—  I'eoplts  Journal. 


Holsteiii  Meadows. 

Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  in  an  article 
on  Kohl's  Travels  in  Denmark,  has  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Holstein  meadows,  which 
I  apprehend  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers 
of  "The  Friend,"  and  therefore  request  the 
editor,  if  he  coincides  in  the  opinion,  to  insert 

it.  ^v. 

"  Nothing  can  surpass  the  luxuriance  of 
the  Uulstein  meadows,  every  inch  of  which 
has  been  created  by  the  sen.  The  great  rivers 
flowing  from  Northern  Germany,  the  Elbe, 
the  VVeser,  and  the  Ems,  bring  down  a  huge 
mass  of  rich  mud,  which,  in  a  titleless  sea  like 
the  Baliic  or  Mediterranean,  would  speedily 
form  a  delta;  but  the  fiuious  tides,  currents, 
and  winds  of  the  North  Sea,  keep  it  in  suspen- 
sion till  it  is  finally  deposited  at  a  distance, 
and  forms  an  alluvial  belt  along  the  coast. 
The  soil  thus  progressively  created  is  so  rich, 
as  to  quadruple  the  value  of  the  adjoining 
land,  and  every  possible  contrivance  is  adopt- 
ed to  accelerate  its  lormation.  Jetties,  con- 
structed of  strong  beams,  driven  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  deep  into  the  mud,  are  carried 
out  to  low-water  mark,  each  of  these  of  course 
creating  a  backwater,  in  which  there  is  no 
motion,  and  all  the  earthy  matter  in  suspen- 
sion is  able  to  settle.  After  a  time,  a  layer  of 
soil  rises  to  the  surface,  and  divers  saline 
plants  creep  over  it,  which  grow  and  fatten 
upon  the  slime.  Plants  of  a  higher  order 
succeed,  and  contribute,  by  their  decaying  re- 
mains, to  increase  and  raise  the  ground  ;  and 
this  process  goes  on  for  years,  till  at  last  a 
fine  grass  springs  up  in  spots,  and  the  cattle 


are  forthwith  driven  down  at  ebb-tide  to  graze. 
As  the  tides  are  apt  to  be  brought  violently 
forward  without  warning,  over  grass  and  all 
by  the  westerly  winds,  it  is  only  the  oxen 
which  are  risked  in,  these  exposed  situations, 
as  they  fly  at  once  upon  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger to  the  higher  ground,  and  there  make  the 
best  fight  for  their  lives  that  they  can,  while 
the  sheep,  like  the  stupid,  blundering  things 
they  are,  stand  quietly  still  to  be  drowned.  If 
the  herbage,  such  as  it  is,  promises  well,  a 
subscription  is  raised,  the  government  engi- 
neers are  called  in,  and  a  dike  is  carried  out 
at  great  cost  and  labour  round  the  outlying 
portions,  which  thus,  after  descending  in  the 
shape  of  mud  from  the  romantic  crags  and 
valleys  of  Bohemia,  ends  in  becoming  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

"  The  country  thus  created  is  very  curious. 
From  Hamburg  to  Ripen  it  extends  round  the 
coasts  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  but  of  inconsiderable  breadth.  The 
whole  is  a  dead  flat,  without  a  shrub  on  it  as 
big  as  a  gooseberry  bush,  but  a  veritable  para- 
dise to  a  grazing  farmer,  being  one  uninter- 
rupted stretch  of  fat  alluvium,  alternately  corn 
and  meadow,  every  inch  of  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  [iroductive,  and  is  made  to  pro- 
duce accordingly.  To  the  right  and  left,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  a  sea  of  grass, 
covered  far  and  near  with  grazing  herds — the 
backs  of  the  cows  and  oxen  in  parts  just  peer- 
ing above  the  abundant  herbage.  Dikes  in 
straight  lines  to  keep  out  the  sea,  and  canals 
in  straight  lines  for  drainage,  cutting  each 
other  at  right  angles,  run  endlessly  along  the 
horizon.  On  the  tops  of  these  dikes  the  roads 
are  carried  ;  for  a  very  few  days  of  rain  is  suf- 
ficient to  convert  the  marsh  below  into  a  deep 
tenacious  slime,  impassible  for  wheel-carri- 
ages. The  cost  of  keeping  them  up  is  im- 
mense, in  some  parts  as  much  as  a  hundred 
pounds  per  mile  ;  but  it  is  cheerfully  borne,  as 
the  sea  would  else  flood  the  whole  country  ; 
and  the  soil  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  all." 

From  Cliambers'  Journal. 

ONE  AND  ALL. 

The  great  mistake  of  the  selfish  and  the 
predacious  lies  in  supposing  that  their  own 
interests  can  be  regularly  and  securely  advan- 
ced by  throwing  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  at  their  feet.  The  fact  is,  that  tiiough 
one  may  occasionally  be  successful  to  some 
extent  in  his  efforts  to  benefit  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  neighbours,  or  by  a  complete 
neglect  of  their  interests,  there  is  no  depend- 
ence to  be  [)laced  on  efforts  made  in  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  favourable  probabilities  are 
never  great,  except  where  the  interests  of 
others  have  also  been  held  in  view. 

We  sec  a  lively  illustration  of  this  principle 
in  the  affairs  of  trade.  What  are  usually  the 
most  prosperous  concerns?  Not  those  which 
are  indifferent  to  the  public  convenicncy  or 
interest  ;  which  prefer  high  to  moderate  pro- 
fits ;  which  resist,  as  long  as  they  can,  all  im- 
provements by  which  production  and  distribu- 
tion may  be  made  more  economical,  and 
therefore  cheaper.  No:  but  those  which 
strain  to  subserve  the  public  needs   in  every 


available  way,  and  which  seek  not  how  to 
make  dear,  but  how  to  make  cheap.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  manufacturers  of  England 
are  the  most  prosperous  class.  Generally 
speaking,  those  concerned  in  agriculture  are 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  scale.  Why  is  this? 
It  is  because,  in  manufactures,  ever  since  they 
commenced  amongst  us,  t,he  leading  object  has 
been  to  produce  as  economically  as  possible  : 
the  constant  tendency  has  been  towards  giv- 
ing the  utmost  possible  comfort  and  enjoyment 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  ;  while,  in  agricul- 
ture, the  interests  of  the  public  have  been 
always  held  as  secondary,  or  rather  altoge- 
ther disregarded.  It  is,  therefore,  only  right 
and  fitting  that  the  manufacturer  should  be 
rewarded  with  comparatively  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  He  prospers,  because,  where 
means  are  economically  applied,  there  is  al- 
ways most  to  spare — most  generosity  in  the 
thing  itself  towards  those  dealing  in  it.  The 
other  fails,  because  poverty  naturally  attends 
ill-applied  means.  To  all  connected  with  the 
respective  systems,  there  is  the  like  measure 
of  resulting  benefit.  The  operatives  and  ser- 
vants in  the  one  case  receive  largely,  because 
of  the  greater  success  of  the  undertakings  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  In  the  other  case, 
they  pine  on  comparatively  small  dispensings, 
wrung  from  a  system  which  the  selfish  prin- 
ciple has  blighted. 

However  oddly  it  may  sound,  benevolence 
towards  the  public  is  the  root  of  all  trading 
success.  A  man  must  really  wish  to  do  his 
best  to  serve  his  fellow-creatures,  and  promote 
their  comfort  and  wellbeing,  before  he  can 
aeiually  do  it  ;  and  his  actually  doing  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  his  own  personal  success.  He 
must  therefore  be,  as  a  first  and  all-important 
requisite,  a  benevolent  man.  Not  that  the 
selfish  men  will  not  prosper  also,  or  that  be- 
nevolent men  will  not  fail.  But  the  man  who, 
with  other  favourable  qualities,  is  animated 
by  a  wish  to  act  in  that  way  which  will  be 
most  beneficial  to  his  fellow  creatures — he  is 
the  man  most  likely,  all  common  conditions 
being  equal,  to  carry  away  the  palm.  We 
mean  that  benevolence  is  the  only  safe  princi- 
ple to  proceed  upon.  Take  the  common  ideas 
respecting  trading  success,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  they  can  all  be  resolved  into  this  princi- 
ple. The  courtesy  expected  of  the  tradesman, 
liis  patient  attendance,  his  promptitude  to  serve, 
his  anxiety  to  have  the  best  goods  at  the  cheap- 
est charges,  are  all  -benevolences  towards  the 
public.  The  success  he  looks  for  is  but  a 
return  of  love  for  love  on  their  part.  So  he 
is  properly  no  more  selfish  in  his  acts  as  an 
upright,  well-meaning  tradesman,  than  the 
philosopher  or  preacher  is  selfish  who  says, 
'  Luve  one  another  ;'  meaning  that  b-y  A.  lov- 
ing B.,  B.  will  love  A.  in  return,  and  society 
be  thus  sweetened.  We  thoroughly  believe 
that  all  the  nobly  successful  men  of  business 
would  be  found  to  acknowledge  that  they  had 
thriven  because  they  all  along  sincerely  aimed 
at  what  was  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  They  would  all  be  found  to  have  been 
liberal,  and  not  scrubby,  in  their  dealings,  and 
to  have  in  everything  studied  how  they  could 
best  second  the  wishes  of  their  friends  and 
customers  to  make  a  certain  sum  of  money  go 
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as  far  as  possible  for  the  supply  of  common  Index  Cab  Com[)any,  or  by  whatever  other 
human  needs.  name  it  is  called,  will  get  its  better  profits  pre- 

It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  improve-  cisely  as  we  get  affection  from  our  children — 
menis  tending  to  the  public  conveniency  and  by  being  kind  to  them  ;  or  as  the  amiable  man 
gratification  are  usually  attended  by  superior  acquires  popularity  — by  loving,  and  therefore 
profits  to  those   concerned    in   etfectiiig   ihem.  being  in  return  beloved. 

When  the  railway,  with  its  frequent  trains, |  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  drawback  from 
always  sure  of  giving  accommodation,  its  cer-  the  prosperity  of  benevolent  systems  and  prac- 
lainty  and  rapidity  of  transit,  and  the  ration-  tices — that  all  such  are  continually  in  the  way 
ality  and  courtesy  of  its  officials,  is  substituted  of  sustaining  damage  from  aflliirs  of  an  oppo- 
for  the  uncertainty,  the  narrow  accommoda- |site  kind.  The  manufacturer,  for  example,  is 
lions,  the  slowness,  of  the  comparatively  ex-|impeded  and  injured  because  food,  the  grand 
pensive  stage-coach,  with  its  barbarian  attend- 1  material  of  his  exertions,  is  not  as  yet  obtain- 
ants  requiring  to  be  bribed  into  a  rough  civili-jable  on  the  same  economical  principle  as  his 
ty,  the  public  feels  the  benefit  to  be  great ;  and  ;  wares.  Every  enlightened  and  gracious  thing 
railways,  accordingly,  are  much  resorted  to. 'in  our  stale  has  to  struggle  with  the  taxing 
Hence,  while  the  absolute  amount  of  income  barbarisms  which  surround   it  on  every  side. 


from  railways  exceeds  that  from  all  former 
modes  of  travelling  in  an  immense  degree,  the 
relative  success  is  also  great.  It  is  so  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  greater  serviceableness  of 
railways  to  the  public;  and  no  one  can  say 
that  it  is  not  deserved.  This  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who 
desire  to  promote  or  undertake  practical  im- 
provements of  any  kind.  There  is  certainly 
no  department  of  business,  of  an  important 
character,  which  is  at  present  ill  done,  and 
attended  accordingly  by  paltry  gains,  but  what 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  what  is  called  a 
fortune  to  persons  sufficiently  ingenious  and 
energetic  to  effect  an  improvement.  'I'ake, 
for  example,  the  hackney-carriages  of  any  of 
our  cities.  The  circumstances  in  which  these 
are  at  present  conducted,  are  such  as  to  be 
extremely  uncomfortable  to  the  public.  For 
one  thing,  it  seems  quite  impossible  for  a 
stranger  to  hire  such  a  vehicle  without  being 
grossly  overdiarged  at  the  end  of  his  diive. 
The  appointed  lares,  though  not  too  high,  per- 
haps, when  we  consider  the  plan  on  which  the 
business  is  conducted,  are  not  such  as  to  be 
very  convenient  for  the  mass  of  the  public. 
Unfortunately,  however,  even  when  the  stran- 
ger offers,  at  the  end  of  his  drive,  '.20  or  90 
per  cent,  above  the  real  fate,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  he  does  not  escape  without  rude  demands 
for  more,  against  which  there  is  practically  no 
redress.  Here  is  a  trade  which  may  be  said 
to  bear  a  malevolent  aspect  towards  the  pub- 
lic. It  stands  on  the  principle  of  extorting  as 
much  as  it  can,  without  making  even  the  pro- 
fession of  a  wish  to  be  obliging  and  civil  in 
return.  It  is  therefore,  not  in  a  state  which 
can  be  satisfactory  to  itself,  any  more  than  to 
the  public.  A  company  is  proposing  to  put  it 
on  the  opposite  footing  of  benevolence  towards 
the  public  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  furnish  cariiagos 
at  3.'i|  per  cent,  less  l^ires,  and  these  to  be 
provided  with  mechanism  which  will  determine 
the  distance  passed  over  with  unfiiiling  accu- 
racy, so  that  overcharges,  and  all  disputes 
attending  upon  them,  will  no  longer  be  to  be 
dreaded.  Should  this  plan  be  realized  witb 
the  requisite  skill  and  energy,  and  should  the 
fares  prove  to  be  not  below  what  expenses 
would  demand,  it  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  be  suc- 
cessful to  the  profit  of  its  originators,  for  tbe 
public  must  of  course  give  it  a  preference.  The 
success  of  such  a  concern  is  not  a  mere  com- 
monplace ;  it  is  n  fact  bearing  strongly  on  the 
philosophy    of  social     happiness.     The    Mile 


The  liberal-dealing  country  is  condemned  to 
precarious  markets,  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
valence of  opposite  principles  in  neighbouring 
countries.  Another  influence  acts  detriment, 
ally:  it  is  the  prevalence  of  mean  suspicions 
that  men  who  act  disinterestedly  have  a  sinis- 
ter object  in  view.  The  world  has  been  so 
much  accustomed  to  see  things  conducted  on 
selfish  principles,  that  it  can  hardly  be  brought 
to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  virtue.  If  the 
upright  man  be  successful,  he  is  just  the  more 
likely  to  be  made  a  mark  for  malevolence. 
We  know  parties  who  systematically  withdraw 
all  friendship  from  men  as  soon  as  they  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  success.  Every  per- 
son, however,  who  does  his  duty  must  be  pre- 
[lared  to  withstand  or  disregard  such  influences 
and  feelings.  Engaged  in  a  great  and  noble 
enterprise,  he  must  learn  to  pity  detractors, 
and  draw  happiness  from  the  consciousness  ol 
integrity.* 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  is  so  little 
unanimity  with  respect  to  individual  and  gen- 
eral interests.  Could  mankind  be  persuaded 
to  view  the  subject  on  all  its  sides,  they  would 
find  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  individual 
or  isolated  interest  in  this  world.  It  is  the 
short-sighted  alone  who  think  so;  and  bitterly 
do  they,  in  general,  pay  for  tbe  error,  'i'be 
true  test  of  everything  that  professes  to  be  of 
a  beneficial  character  is — Is  it  for  the  benefit 
of  ONE  AND  ALL?  The  Ordinance  for  the  so- 
cial state  of  man  has  introduced  this  mutual 
dependence  of  interests.  Everything  that 
mars  or  thwarts  it,  is  naught,  and  can  hardly 
come  to  good.  It  is  only  by  a  reverent  alien- 
lion  to  it,  that  the  happiness  of  each  unit  can 
be  attained. 


*  Conversing  the  other  day  with  a  merchant  fr 
the  United  States,  he  said  that,  professionally,  he 
marked  a  striking  difference  between  the  feelings 
tradesmen  with  respect  to  each  other  in  Great  Britain 
and  America.     In  some  places  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, any  man's  success  seemed  to  be  too  frequently 
considered  a  loss  to  others ;  whereas  the  more  common 
doctrine  in  America  is,  that  individuul  is  inseparable 
from  general  prosperity,  and    is   matter  for  rejoicing 
accordingly.     We  give  this   as   the   impression   of  a 
man   of  some  experience,  without  vouching   tor   its 
general  accuracy. 


A  tender  conscience  is  an  inestimable  bless- 
ng,  that  is  not  only  quick  to  discern  what  is 
;vil,  but  instantly  to  shun  it  as  the  eyelid  closes 
tself  against  a  mole. 


ANGRY  WORDS. 

BY  J.  MIDDLETON. 

Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken 

In  a  rash  and  thouglitlesa  hour, 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep  insidious  power.J 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  feeling, 

Ne'er  before  by  anger  stirr'd. 
Oft  are  rent  past  human  healing. 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

Poison  drops  of  care  and  sorrow, 

Bitter  poison-drops  are  they. 
Weaving  for  the  coming  morrow 

Saddest  memories  of  to-day. 
Angry  words — oh,  let  them  never 

From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip  : 
May  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 

Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 

Love  is  much  too  pure  and  holy, 

Friendship  is  too  sacred  far. 
For  a  moment's  reckless  tolly 

Thus  to  desolate  and  mar. 
Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken  : 

Bitterest  thoughts  are  rashly  stirr'c 
Brightest  links  of  life  are  broken, 

By  a  single  angi^'  word. 


The  Cup  of  Cold  Wafer.— A  young  Eng- 
lishwoman was  sent  to  France  to  be  educated 
in  a  Huguenot  school  in  Paris.  A  few  even- 
ings before  the  fatal  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's day,  she  and  some  of  her  young 
companions  were  taking  a  walk  in  some  part 
of  the  town  where  there  were  sentinels  placed, 
perhaps,  on  the  walls  ;  and  you  know  that 
when  a  soldier  is  on  guard  he  must  not  leave 
his  post  until  he  is  relieved,  that  is,  till  another 
soldier  comes  to  take  his  place.  One  of  the 
soldiers,  as  the  girls  passed  him,  besought 
them  to  have  the  charity  to  bring  him  a  little 
water,  adding  that  he  was  very  ill,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth  lo  go 
and  fetch  it  himself.  They  walked  on  much 
offended  at  the  man  for  presuming  to  speak  to 
ihem,  all  but  the  young  Englishwoman,  whose 
compassion  was  moved,  and  who,  leaving  her 
parly,  procured  some  water, 'and  brouuht  it  to 
the  soldier.  He  begged  her  to  tell  iiim  her 
name  and  place  of  abode  ;  and  this  she  did. 
When  she  rejoined  her  companions,  some 
blamed,  and  others  ridiculed  her  attention  to 
a  common  soldier;  but  they  soon  had  reason 
to  lament  that  they  had  not  been  equally  com- 
passionate, for  the  grateful  soldier  contrived, 
on  the  night  of  the  massacre,  to  save  this 
young  Englishwoman,  while  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  the  house  she  dwelt  in  were  kill- 
ed.—  Late  Paper. 

The  grand  cause  of  all  the  error  in  the 
world,  is  in  going  from  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
within,  the  Comforter  now  sent,  according  lo 
the  promise  of  Christ,  John  xiv.  16,  17.  '-iQ. 
The  Comlbrter  being  received,  heard  and 
obeyed,  leadelh  into  all  truth,  and  is  a  perfect 
guide  appointed  of  God  for  all  mankind,  to 
bring  to  the  knowledge  of  God's  salvation  ; 
and  thus  to  know  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent,  is  elernnl  life  ;  and 
all  knowledge  short  hereof,  is  eurlhly  and  car- 
nal.— Rigge. 

Grace  can  do  cvcrvihing;  nature  nolhinjr. 
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ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 

The  visits  of  Elizabeth  Fry  to  the  officers 
and  ships  of  war  fined  out  for  the  Niger  expe- 
dition was  another  of  those  instances  in  which 
her  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  favourite 
end,  hurried  her  into  actions,  that  must  have 
given  serious  uneasiness  to  more  experienced 
and  consistent  Friend's.  We  give  a  few  ex- 
tracts to  show  the  character  of  this  inter- 
course. 

"Third  month  12th,  (1831.)  A  few  days 
ago,  1  went  lo  meet  the  gentlemen  going  to 
Africa  in  the  Niger  expedition.  Several  naval 
officers  [naming  them]  and  many  others.  Af- 
ter our  luncheon,  my  dear  brother  Buxton 
asked  me,  if  /  wished  for  a  patise,  when  al- 
most without  my  consent  there  was  silence. 
I  had  not  a  word  on  my  mind  before,  ahhough 
deeply  concerned  for  them.  I  however  then 
felt  enabled  to  recommend  all  lo  keep  a  very 
single  eye  to  their  Lord  ;  not  to  depend  on  the 
arm  ol  flesh  but  continually  to  look  upwards; 
not  to  be  discouraged  at  any  difficulties  or  op- 
position, for  I  had  found  it  good  to  meet 
with  these  things,  because  they  led  us  more 
constantly  to  Christ,  as  our  help,  our  refuge, 
and  our  guide.  There  was  a  very  solemn 
feeling  over  us,  attd  1  think  much  unity  of 
spirit  felt."  ! 

"  Fourth  month  4th.  On  tlie  afternoon  of 
last  First-day  we  went  to  the  Wilberforce  ship, 
my  dear  brother  Buxton,  my  brother  Gurney, 
and  several  of  our  young  people.  *  *  After 
a  while  we  all  met  together  in  a  great  hulk,  as 
there  was  not  a  suitable  room  in  the  ship. 
First,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  church 
service  was  read.  [The  chaplain  of  the  ship 
was  present.]  Then  Captain  B.  Allen  opened 
the  way  for  any  present  to  speak  ;  my  brother  | 
Buxton  rose  and  addressed  all  present,  officers! 
and  crew,  *  *  we  then  sat  in  silence  awhile  j 
when  I  arose  and  ministered.  [She  then  gives 
a  short  account  of  her  communication.]  I ' 
had  some  advice  for  the  officers  and  after- 1 
wards  knelt  down  and  had  a  very  solemn  1 
time  in  prayer.  My  brother  Samuel  spoke 
very  acceptably,  and  then  gave  them  all  a 
text-book,  and  wc  parted  in  love."  11.  p.! 
408,  9.  j 

In  an  account  of  a  journey  along  the  south- 
ern coast  of  England,  the  following  passage! 
occurs:  j 

"  There  was  one  day  she  often  referred  to  j 
with  pleasure,  when,  with  the  Coast  Guard 
Captain  of  the  District,  in  his  cutter,  they  vis- 
ited some  of  the  stations,  crossing  Cawsand 
Bay  and  landing  at  a  romantic  spot,  where 
one  of  them  is  placed.  At  the  Breakwater, 
on  their  return,  they  were  met  by  several  na- 
val officers,  their  cutters  or  yachts  meanwhile 
sailing  about  that  beautiful  harbour. 

"The  contrasts  in  her  life  were  great. 
This  was  rather  a  fresh  variety  :  walking  up 
and  down  the  Breakwater,  u-i<A  her  daughter, 
surrounded  hy  naunl  officers  of  various  ranks 
and  different  ages,  but  the  one  great  aim  of 
her  life  not  forgotten.  The  conversation  be- 
tween the  Quakeress  and  these  sons  of  st'irm 
and  strife,  was  of  benefitting  seamen,  raising 


their  moral  condition,  and  the  best  methods  of 
inculcating  habits  of  piety  and  virtue."  11.  p. 
■i-2G.  i 

Truly  the  contrasts  in  her  life  were  great  ! 
Was  Elizabeth  Fry  in  1835  at  the  mature  age: 
of  55,  yachting  about  Cawsand  Bay  with  I 
groups  of  naval  officers— the  same  Elizabeth! 
Fry  who  could  in  isiO,  write  in  her  diary, 
"Indeed  1  awfully  fiel  my  conduct  with  re-: 
gard  toothers,  as  well  as  to  myself;  for  it\ 
appears  strange  for  those  to  preach,  who  do 
not  practice.  Oh,  for  a  double  watch  over 
thought,  word  and  deed  I"     1.  p.  171.  j 

What  became  on  these  occasions  of  the  tes- 1 
limony  which  she  was  bound  to  bear,  as  one 
occupying  the  station  of  a  minister  in  the  So-! 
ciely  of  Friends  against  a  hireling  ministry  i 
and  against  war  ?  On  this  latter  point,  she! 
was  betra\ed  into  still  wider  departures  from' 
a  consistent  conduct.  In  1842,  when  she  was 
62  years  old,  the  following  passages  occur  in  \ 
her  diary  :  j 

Upton,  Third  month   15.     "My  son  and  j 

daughter  C ,  and  several  of  their  children! 

are  slaying  here;    little  Gurney  C just\ 

going  info  the  uavy.  It  really  oppresses  me  | 
in  spirit,  I  so  perfectly  object  lo  war  on  Chris- ! 
lian  principles  ;  it  is  so  awful  in  its  devastating 
effects;  naturally,  morally  and  spiritually. 

"Fourth  month  17th.  I  feel  the  prospect 
seriously  of  our  dear  grandchild's  going  lo 
sea ;  he  leaves  us  to-morrow  !  it  is  no  light 
matter.  May  our  God  through  his  tender 
mercy,  bring  good  out  of  this  apparent  evil. 
I  have  exceedingly  regretted  his  going,  but  / 
am  now  vtore  reconciled.  *  *  Oh  Lord 
hear!  *  *  And  be  near  I  pray  thee,  to  all  my 
children  and  friends,  as  their  helper  find  keep- 
er, and  lo  my  dear  little  grandson  in  this  his] 
most  serious  going  out.  I  ask  thy  protecting  ' 
care  over  him,  and  if  it  be  thy  will,  make  him 
feel  the  dangers,  temptations,  and  difficulties 
of  the  line  he  has  chosen,  that  he  may  never 
be  one  to  promote  war,  but  rather  peace  on 
earth. 

"  24th,  First-day.  We  commended  our 
dear  little  grandson  in  faith  to  the  keeping  of 
his  God,  this  day  week  in  the  evening,  our- 
selves, my  brother  Gurney  and  some  of  his 
family,  his  father,  mother  and  brothers.  I 
read  first  a  solemn  portion  in  ihe  Proverbs, 
most  applicable  lo  him  and  his  state.  I  spoke 
to  him  and  prayed  for  him."     11.  452,  3. 

Now  all  this  would  have  been  very  natural 
and  becoming  in  one  who  believed  war  to  be 
a  very  great  evil  "  naturally,  morally,  and  spi- 
ritually, but  still  a  necessary  evil,  a  line  sub- 
ject to  unusual  dangers,  temptations,  and 
difficulties," — but  a  Quaker — one  who  thinks 
war  to  be  utterly  abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of 
Christianity — who  believes  all  war  to  be  a 
positive  violation  of  the  Divine  Law — who 
would  sooner  die  than  fight, — how  could  such 
an  one  become  in  any  way  "  more  reconciled" 
to  his  going,  or  ask  for  a  fellow  creature  about 
to  devote  his  life  to  this  Moloch,  the  protecting 
care  of  the  Prince  of  Peace?  Substitute  mur- 
der and  robbery  in  the  place  of  war — for  they 
are  the  true  meaning  of  the  word — and  the 
answer  is  plain. 

All  the  professional  life  of  that  grandson 
was  to  be  employed   in   training   him  for  the 


more  skilful  destruction  of  his  fellow  men — 
lor  a  career  of  habitual  and  open  violat  on  of 
a  Divine  law. 

As  such  there  can  perhaps  be  litlle  doubt 
Elizabeth  Fry  herself  regarded  it.  Yet  such 
were  her  weak  compliances  with  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  those  by  whom  she  had  sur- 
rounded herself,  that  she  could  so  far  give  her 
countenance  to  the  system  as  to  ask  in  a  reli- 
gious opportunity,  Ihe  Divine  favour  and  bless- 
ing upon  one,  about  to  make  war  the  great 
business  of  his  life  ! 

It  is  consoling  and  refreshing  to  contrast 
with  these  sad  evidences  of  depart  ire  Iroin 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  our  faith,  the  testi- 
mony borne  by  our  ancient  FrienJs  to  the 
restraining  power  of  the  Truth. 

"  1    was   young  and   now  I  am  old" — said 

that  valiant   and   faiihful   elder  Joseph  Pike 

"  My  dear  and  blessed  Lord  was  merciililly 
pleased  lo  reach  unto  and  lo  visit  my  soul  in 
my  young  days, — and  it  was  the  day  of  my 
first  love  and  espousals  to  him,  which  1  shall 
never  forgel  while  1  continue  in  his  love.  Oh 
the  brokenness  and  tenderness  of  spirit  that 
was  upon  my  soul  in  thai  day  !  How  I  loved 
Ihe  Lord,  his  truth  and  faithful  people  !  Oh 
the  zeal  that  was  in  my  soul  for  him  I  The 
lender  concern  ihat  was  on  my  spirit,  Ihat  I 
might  not  grieve  ^r  offend  him  in  any  thing, 
and  that  i  might  not  do  any  thing  against  the 
Truth,  but  all  Ihe  little  1  could  do  for  it !  My 
soul  remembers  these  things  at  this  instant, 
the  sense  thereof  being  renewed  upon  my  spi- 
rit in  great  humility  and  thankfulness  to  the 
Lord.  Then  was  I  fearful  and  careful  how  I 
did  eat,  how  I  did  drink,  how  I  was  clothed  in 
plainness  of  apparel,  what  I  spake,  how  I 
spake,  and  that  my  words  might  be  few  and 
savoury  ;  what  company  I  kept  and  what  fear 
was  1  in,  lest  I  mighl  be  hurt  with  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  ihe  world  !  for  I 
found  by  keeping  their  company  unnecessarily, 
and  with  delight,  il  was  like  pitch  which  defil- 
eth.  The  blessed  light  of  my  dear  Lord  did 
in  that  day  let  me  see  these  things  with  many 
more,  needless  to  enumerate,  that  would  bo 
hurtlul  lo  me  if  1  delighted  in,  or  used  them  to 
please  or  gratify  a  carnal  mind  out  of  the 
cross  of  Christ. 

"  But  if  1  should  be  asked  in  old  age.  How 
is  it  with  thee?  hasi  thou  not  since  found, 
there  is  more  liberty  in  the  Truth  than  in  Ihat 
day,  which  by  thy  own  account  was  a  time  of 
childhood  or  youth?  Dost  thou  not  now  fear 
that  thou  wast  then  over-nice  and  tender,  and 
more  fearful  and  careful  than  Truth  did  really 
require,  as  not  having  had  lime  and  experi- 
ence, nor  yet  judgment  to  discern  between 
things?  1  say,  if  1  should  thus  be  asked,  I 
could  answer  in  much  sincerity,  thus  :  'Since 
my  childhood  I  have  no  doubt  witnessed  vari- 
ous states  and  conditions,  and  in  humility  and 
wilh  great  thankfulness  can  say,  my  time  has 
afforded  me  larger  experience'  and  a  greater 
growth  in  the  Lord's  holy  Truth  than  in  that 
day.  But  yet  this  I  testify  for  the  Lord, 
which  I  have  found  by  my  own  experience, 
that  what  the  holy  Truth  led  me  into  in  that  day 
and  let  me  see  when  I  was  young,  it  leads  me 
into  the  same  now  in  my  old  age.  Truth  is 
the  same  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  ;  it  changes 
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not,  neither  does  it  wax  old  ;  and  if  any  find  a 
decay,  or  in  oilier  words,  think  ii  gives  m  ue 
liberty  than  in  the  beginning,  1  can  testify 
from  my  own  experience,  that  liberty  is  not 
of  or  from  the  Lord,  but  il  is  of  and  from  man, 
who  is  departed  more  or  less  in  measure  I'rom 
the  Lord.  Truth,  I  say  again,  waxes  not  old, 
though  the  body  may  grow  weaker  and  weak- 
er, and  may  outwardly  decay,  yet  those  who 
keep  to  the  Truth  in  old  age,  grow  stronger 
and  stronger  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might;  their  zeal  waxes  not  old  or  cold. 
They  lind  that  though  the  Truth  gives  the  lib- 
erty to  eat  and  drink  in  moderation  and  with 
a  due  regard  to  that  hand  from  whom  it  com  s, 
yet  it  gives  no  more  liberty  than  in  the  begin- 
ning, to  eat  and  drinlc,  to  please  and  gratify  a 
voluptuous  mind.  Their  tongues  are  no  more 
their  own  than  in  the  beginning:  Truth  then 
required  our  words  to  be  few  and  savoury,  and 
it  doth  the  very  same  now.  Truth  gives  no 
more  liberty  in  wearing  fine  or  gay  apparel  to 
please  a  vain  or  curious  mind  ;  it  led  into 
plainness  then,  and  it  doth  the  very  same  now  ; 
it  then  led  out  of  company-keeping  with  the 
world,  and  frequenting  ale-houses  and  taverns 
unnecessarily,  it  doth  the  same  now,  with  many 
more  things  [  could  enumerate.  These  things 
have'been  my  experience  both  in  youth  and 
old  age;  and  if  any  shall  plead  or  argue  for 
other  things,  and  that  Truth  doth  now  give  a 
greater  latitude  or  liberty  than  in  the  begin- 
ning, I  can  declare  and  testify  for  the  Lord 
and  from  my  own  experience,  that  I  have 
never  found  any  such  liberty  in  the  Truth.'  " 
—Friends'  Library,  11.  p.  4(12. 

(To  be  cominued.) 


Thomas  Scattergootl  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  30:i.) 

or  Mary  Leaver,  whose  religious  labour  in 
America  is  referred  to  in  our  last  number,  we 
have  little  more  to  say.  Soon  after  her  return 
from  America  in  1775,  three  of  her  daughters 
were  removed  at  short  intervals,  by  death. 
Tliey  were  young  women,  who  walking  in 
watchful  circumspection,  were  accounted  and 
spoken  of  as  hopeful.  The  bereaved  parent 
endeavoured  to  bear  this  afflictive  dispensation 
with  Christian  submission,  and  in  patient  resig- 
nation to  the  Lord's  will.  She  was  a  lover  of 
retirement,  yet  finding  it  her  duty  to  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  efficacy  and  sufficiency  of  Divine 
Grace,  she  endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  her 
calling.  Her  last  sickness  was  short,  but  long 
enough  for  her  to  evidence  by  Christian  pa- 
tience under  suffering,  the  Divine  support  vouch- 
safed, and  to  testify  that  she  felt  no  condem- 
nation, and  was  content.  She  quietly  depart- 
ed Ibis  life  Twelfth  month  l-5lh,  1789.  Of 
Elizabeth  llobinson  afterwards  Gibson,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  further  remark 
when  we  follow  Thomas  Scatlergood  to  Eng- 
land. 

Having  btouglit  our  brief  notice  of  Thomas 
Scattergood  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  let  us  look  back  a  few  years 
and  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  M'illiam 
Hunt,  of  whom  Riuluird  Jordan  once  said,  he 


was  the  greatest  man  North  Carolina  ever 
held.  William  Hunt  it  appears  was  born  at 
Manoquacy  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1793. 
His  parents  had  removed  thither  from  New 
Jersey,  no  doubt  influenced  thereto  by  the 
fact  that  land  in  the  southern  provinces  could 
be  obtained  at  low  prices.  William  very 
early  in  life  was  made  sensible  of  the  visita- 
tions of  Grace,  and  submitting  thereto,  had  at 
eleven  years  of  age  remarkable  openings  in 
Divine  things.  His  mind  was  unusually  ma- 
ture, and  lie  was  enabled  to  perceive  that  the 
works  of  creation  and  of  Providence  were  full 
of  wonderful  harmony.  When  about  fourteen 
years  old  he  received  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  in 
which  he  laboured  with  fervency  and  heait- 
awakening  power,  the  short  period  allotted 
him  on  earth.  It  has  been  according  to  the 
will  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  commit  his  precious 
gifts  at  times  to  such  as  are  very  young,  and 
to  make  them  able  ministers  of  his  Gospel. 
Some  such,  having  fulfilled  their  portion  of  ser- 
vice in  his  cause  on  earth,  have  been  gathered 
home  to  their  heavenly  rest,  whilst  yet  in 
childhood  ;  others  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  conflicts  of  time  in  the  dawning  of  man- 
hood, and  a  few  have  remained  bright  monu- 
ments of  the  Lord's  power  and  goodness,  tes- 
tifying of  his  Grace  and  good  Spirit  to 
advanced  age. 

George  Newland,  in  liis  twelfth  year  was 
called  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
Giver  of  all  spiritual  git'ts,  and  was  fiivoured 
to  labour  in  the  churches  in  his  native  coun- 
try, Ireland,  to  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
his  elder  Friends.  His  understanding  was 
bright,  his  lite  was  innocent,  his  conversation 
exemplary,  and  his  ministry  sound.  Six 
years  of  labour  for  his  Divine  Master  were 
soon  over,  and  then  a  lingering  illness  came 
upon  him.  He  said  lie  had  past  through 
much  inward  exercise,  known  only  to  the 
Lord, — and  he  did  not  know,  but  he  had  rather 
die  than  live, — yet  he  durst  not  desire  death. 
"  I  have  felt  more  of  the  Lord's  love  to  me 
since  1  was  sick,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  than 
ever  before.  I  strove  to  serve  the  Lord  in 
my  health,  and  now  1  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  1 
can  look  forward,  and  that  is  a  mercy."  The 
sensible  evidence  of  the  love  of  God  to  his  soul 
overcame  him,  and  he  said,  "  Oh  I  if  the  earn- 
est be  so  precious,  what  will  the  fulness  be!" 
With  the  praises  of  God  on  his  tongue,  and  the 
love  of  God  in  his  heart,  his  sickness  was 
stripped  of  gloom,  and  the  hour  of  death 
brought  no  bitterness  of  spirit  to  him.  On 
the  y4th  of  Eighth  month,  1708,  being  then 
not  19  years  of  age,  his  earthly  course  was 
finished,  and  be  went  rejoicing  to  his  rest. 

Ellis  Lewis  of  North  Wales,  in  Britain, 
when  a  child,  being  favoured  with  the  visita- 
tions of  Divine  love,  submitted  thereto,  and 
about  the  13th  year  of  his  age  appeared  in  a 
public  testimony  to  the  truth.  His  first  com- 
munication was  delivered  in  English,  a  lan- 
guage to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  and  it 
was  '  remarkable  and  tendering.'  Having  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  his  Divine  iMuster, 
faithfully  did  he  labour  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  at  home  and  abroad,  adorning  by  a 
holy  life  and  circumspect  demeanor,  the  doc- 
trine he  was  called  and  qualified   to  proclaim 


and  defend.  His  Master  saw  meet  to  continue 
him  long  as  a  bright  example  of  the  blessed 
efi'ects  of  preserving  grace  upon  the  willing 
and  obedient ;  and  being  full  of  love  to  the  bre- 

j  thren,  and  clothed  with  the  meekness  and  gen- 
tleness which   adorn   the  Christian   mind,   he 

!  laid  down  his  head  in  peace  in  the  Eleventh 
monlh,  1764.  He  was  then  eighty-seven 
years  old,  and  had   been  in  the  ministry  74 

I  years. 

Robert  Barclay's  daughter  Christiana,  in 
her  14lh  year  was  engaged  to  labour  in  call- 
ing others  to   repentance  ;  and   thus  she  con- 

,  tinued  to  her  seventy-first  year,  when  her 
labour   on   earth   being'  over,  she  received  the 

{  welcome  message,  "  Come  ye  blessed  of  my 
Father  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you 

!  from  the  loundalion  of  the  world." 

[  1  have  before  me  a  list  of  many  members 
ofour  Society,  who  in  the  14th,  1.5th,  16th,  and 
17lh  years  of  age,  were  constrained  to  enter 
into  the  Gospel  field  of  labour,  and  to  preach 
with  power  and  authority,  the  universality  of 
the  love  of  God,  the  heart-cleansing  visitations 
of  his  grace,  the  holy  certainly  and  saving 
efiicacy  of  that  Divine  Light  which  lighieih 
every  man  which  cometh  into  the  world. 
Whether  these  died  young,  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  or  in  advanced  age,  they  never  regretted 
having  given  up  the  bloom  of  their  youth  to 
the  Lord's  service.  James  Parnell  and  Ed- 
ward Burrough, — youthrtil  martyrs  in  the 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness, —  died  in  pri- 

json.  What  to  them  in  the  hour  of  death,  was 
the  suffering  their  cruel  enemies  had  inflicted 
on  them  ? 

In  that  hour  James  Parnell  could  say, 
"  I  die  innocently."     "  I   have  seen  glorious 

I  things."  Edward  Burrough  after  praying  for 
his  persecutors,  in  a  sweet  feeling  of  accept- 
ance with  God,  declared,  "  Though  this  body 
of  clay  must  turn  to  dust,  yet  1  have  this  tes- 
timony, that  I  have  served  God  in  my  gene- 
ration ;  and  that  Spirit  which  hath  lived,  and 
acted,  and   ruled  in  me,  shall  yet  break  forth 

j  in  thousands." 

It  would  break  too  much  upon  this  sketch 
of  William  Hunt's  life,  to  tell  of  many  of  those 
early  dedicated  ones  who  like  him  were  led  to 
traverse  sea  and  land,  to  fulfil  their  Master's 
bidding,  and  who  being  faithful  to  the  close, 
were  crowned  with  a  happy  and  trustful  death. 
Most  of  these  instances  occurred  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  our  Society,  but  not  entirely  so. 
The  Lord's  precious  gifts  are  bestowed,  and 
his  merciful  calls  are  yet  extended  to  the  very 
young,  and  some  of  them  even  in  these  dege- 
nerate days,  have  been  strengthened  to  pro- 
claim his  goodness  to  others.  And  why  should 
not  the  call  to  the  ministry  be  given  as 
early  now  as  in  former  days?  Why  should 
not  the  Lord's  power  be  manifested,  or  break 
(brih  through  the  labours  of  as  youthful  instru- 
ments ?  Surely  if  the  instances  be  few,  it  is 
only  for  want  of  dedication  in  the  visited  chil- 
dren, and  the  deadening  influence  of  the  ex- 
ample of  those  in  elder  years. 

William  Hunt  travelled  mucii  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  being  watchfully  attentive 
to  the  openings  of  Truth  on  his  mind,  he  was 
enabled  to  preach  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  and  with  power.     His  vigorous  intellect 
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was  sanctified  by  Divine  Grace.  Wisdom  in  The  Sweet  Pfa.— Those  who  have  not  c  J  measure  be  partakers  with  us  in  the  favours 
him  seemed  in  advance  of  experience,  and  in  :amined  this  fiower  should  do  so.  The  seed  ;  with  which  we  have  been  blessed,  the  Clerks, 
early  youth  he  exhibited  the  ripeness  of  ma- j  parts  which  require  protection,  are  securely  i  with  Thomas  Willis,  were  requested,  if  way 
turity.  When  Herman  Husbands  departed  j  inclosed  in  the  central  or  lower  petal,  called  !  should  open  for  it,  to  prepare  an  Essay,  com- 
from  the  principles  ol  our  Society,  and  sought  I  the  keel,  from  ils  resemblance  to  the  keel  of  I  prising  the  exercise  of  the  meeting,  to  bo 
greater  liberty  in  doctrine  than  the  Truth  al-  ja  boat.  Over  this  is  placed  a  little  roof,  as  a  j  transmitted  to  the  subordinate  meetini,°s." 
lowed,  William  Hunt  was  his  most  unflinch-  shelter  from  rain,  composed  of  two  other  pe- j  "The  minutes  of  the  proceedini^s  of  the 
ing  opponent.  He  did  not  deein  that  it  was  tals,  placed  in  a  sloping  direction,  which  are!  Meeting  for  Suti'erings  for  the  last  year,  were 
detraction  to  unfold  the  unsoundness  of  those  called  the  wings.  Human  wisdom  would  have!  read.  "That  body  appears  to  have' been  stea- 
who  were  likely  to  lead  others  astray,  neither  [slopped  here,  as  having  effected  sufficient  for }  dily  engaged,  in  "careful  attention  to  the  vari- 
did  he  think  it  a  breach   of  Christian   charity  |tl)e  purpose;  for  man's   best  intentions  seldom    ous  subjects  confided  to  them.     Their  labours 


to  withstand  them  with  true-hearted  zea 

(TobecoMiintipdO 


■■  West-town  School. 

At  a  late  visit  of  the  committee,  there  were 
at  this  seminary  one  hundred  boys  and  sev- 
enty-seven girls, — a  larger  number  of  the  for- 
mer, and  rather  less  of  the  latter,  than  is  usual 
in  ihe  Summer  session.  They  enjoy  general 
health  and  inostly  appear  to  be  industriously 
pursuing  their  studies;  the  whole  establish- 
ment seems  well  calculated  to  promote  a 
happy  feeling  among  the  pupils  ;  the  lawns, 
woods,  gardens,  and  numerous  walks,  were 
never  in  better  condition,  which  with  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  fields,  present  a  rich  variety  of 
scenery.  Through  the  liberality  of  Friends 
many  improvements  have  been  latterly  made; 
others  are  still  needed.  It  is  in  conleuiplation 
to  erect  on  the  west  side  of  the  building  a  suit- 
able number  of  chambers  furnished  with  balh- 
iug-tubs,  and  a  furnace,  that  they  may  have 
warm  and  cold  baths, — the  water  to  be  thrown 
up  by  a  hydraulic  ram  from  springs  about  900 
feet  distant  from  the  house.  It  is  expected 
that  the  quantity  raised  from  those  springs 
will  be  adequate  to  supply  the  baths,  and  also 
to  furnish  cold  drinking  water. 

Besides  the  above,  other  accommodations  are 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  ensu- 
ing Fall,  which  will  require  about  500  dollars 
more  than  the  amount  of  private  subscriptions 
already  collected.  The  contributions  of 
Friends  who  are  disposed  to  promote  the  com- 
pletion of  these  improvements  will  be  received 
by  any  member  of  the  committee,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Treasurer. 

This  Institution  has  been  of  great  advantage 
to  many  of  the  youth  of  this  Yearly  Meeting  ; 
and  while  there  is  a  lively  concern  to  furnish 
the  means  of  acquiring  a  good  substantial 
education,  under  all  the  guards  over  their  mo- 
rals vvhich  it  is  in  our  power  to  place  around 
the  children,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  op[ior- 
tunities  of  religious  instruction  and  example 
may  be  blessed  to  them, — it  is  also  proper  to 
consult  their  comfort,  their  health,  and  their 
rational  enjoyment,  by  rendering  their  accom- 
modations and  suitable  recreations  as  complete 
as  such  a  school  will  admit  of.  The  means 
already  furnished  have  been  altogether  volun- 
tary, without  any  application  from  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  present  suggestion  is  in  the 
same  way  left  to  the  free  judgment  and  libera- 
lity of  those  who  have  the  means  to  give. 


carry  his  exertions  beyond  the  point  he  be- 
lieves to  be  requisite  ;  and  even  in  that  degree 
of  perfection  he  is  usually  deficient.  But  not 
so  the  wisdom  and  unbounded  beneficence  of 
the  Divine  Being.  His  care  exceeds  our  con- 
ceptions. Even  in  the  flower  before  us,  the 
very  wind  is  debarred  from  ruffling  ils  beauty 
or  disturbing  its  operations.  Over  the  wings, 
as  previously  noticed,  is  erected  a  single  broad 
petal,  called  the  standard  or  banner.  The 
whole  flower  is  raised  by  a  long  flower-stalk, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by  a  short,  soft,  and 
flexible  pedicle  or  secondary  flower-stalk. 
Thus  elevated,  the  sweet  pea  blossom  becomes 
a  vane.  The  rude  blast  that  would  injure  it, 
blowing  on  its  standard,  turns  il  from  the  wind 
and  preserves  it  from  harm. — Sat.  Mag. 


Grieve    for    nolhing    but  s 
being  enough  grieved  for  that 


n,  and    for  not 


Artesian  Wells. — The  deepest  bored  well 
the  world  is  at  Mondrof:  it  is  2200  feet 
deep,  and  still  progressing;  its  waters  are  95 
degrees  Fahrenheit — within  three  degrees  of 
blood  heat.  The  well  of  Grenelle  at  Paris,  is 
1794  feet  deep,  mostly  through  a  chalk  bed. 
Its  temperature  is  72  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  It 
discharges  20  barrels  of  water  per  minule,  and 
rises  50  feet  above  the  surface.  It  is  diflicult 
to  account  for  the  rise  of  the  water  in  these 
bored  wells;  inclined  strata  of  rocks  having  a 
source  higher  than  the  issue,  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  ;  but  water  is  as  readily 
procured  on  high  as  low  lands.  Condensation 
of  steaui,  and  the  great  pressure  from  central 
heat  has  also  been  suggested. — I^resb. 
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NEW  YORK  YEARLY  MEETINO. 

We  take  from  the  printed  minutes  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

"  Epistles  from  Ihe  Yearly  Meetings  of  our 
Friends  for  New  England,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, North  Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Indiana, 
were  read,  being  truly  acceptable  lo  us." 

"  The  meeting  proceeded  with  Ihe  remain- 
ing Answers  to  the  Queries,  and  having, 
through  close  attention  and  exercise,  gone 
through  with  them,  favouied,  as  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  the  cheering  evidence  that  the  Good 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  not  taken  from  the  Church 
—and  we  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  through 
the  instrumentality  of  devoted  servants,  much 
counsel,  tending  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembrance,  and  to  exalt  the  cause 
of  Truth,  has  been  handed  to  us — and  in  order 
that  our   dear   absent  Friends   may  in    some 


on  the  subject  of  war,  in  preparing  an  address 
to  the  citizens  of  our  country,  and  a  memorial 
to  Congress  on  the  same  subject,  were  pecu- 
liarly  acceptable  to  the  meeting.  The  Friends 
composing  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  were 
encouraged  to  move  under  the  influence  of 
Truth  in  promoting  Ihe  views  and  concern  of 
this  meeting  in  relation  to  our  several  lesti- 
monies  : — and  it  is  hoped  that  the  subject  of 
slavery  will  continue  to  claim  their  close  at- 
tention, and  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of 
every  opening  that  shall  present  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  or  enlighten  public 
opinion  in  relation  to  it." 

"  The  Commiltee  to  the  Superintendence  of 
the  Boarding-School  at  Nine  Partners,  pre- 
sented their  Annual  Report  of  the  slate  of  that 
Institution." 

"  The  whole  number  of  scholars  admitted 
during  the  past  year  is  158  ;  62  are  members 
with  us;  51  descendants  of  Friends;  and  45 
have  no  claim  on  the  Society.  More  mem- 
hers  of  our  Society  would  have  been  reporled, 
but  Friends  not  sending  their  children  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Fall  term,  nor  giving 
notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so,  the  school 
was  filled  up  ;  and,  consequently,  a  number 
were  disappointed  who  wished  to  place  their 
children  in  the  Institution." 

"  The  tenderness  and  susceptibility  of  mind 
hich  some  of  them  have  manifested  at  times, 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  Institution  is 
yet  useful  ;  although  it  is  very  trying  to  the 
Committee,  that  such  is  the  mixed  slate  of  the 
school,  that  many  of  the  pupils  do  not  mani- 
fest that  consistency  in  dress  and  address, 
which  is  so  desirable  in  a  Friends'  school." 

"  A  report  was  received  from  the  Commit- 
tee appointed  last  year  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeling  of  Scipio,  as  follows: 

"  Report — That  five  of  their  number  atlend- 
ed  that  Quarterly  Meeling  in  the  Sixth  month 
last.  In  consequence  of  the  decease  of  the 
clerk  of  that  meeting,  il  became  necessary  that 
one  should  be  appointed  al  ils  commencement ; 
and  David  Thomas  being  proposed,  was  united 
with,  without  objection,  and  appointed  to  the 
service. 

"  The  Committee  olfered  the  minute  of  their 
appointment  which  was  freely  accepted,  and 
the  names  of  those  in  attendance  were  entered 
on  their  minutes  :  and  they  laboured  according 
lo  their  ability  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
which  they  were  appointed  ;  and,  thouuh  oh- 
jeclions  were  made  to  receiving  the  document 
containing  the  names  of  the  correspondents  of 
New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  which  had, 
some  time  before,  been  forwarded  to  them  by 
our  Meeling  for  Sufferings,  yet  the  labours  of 
he  Committee  so  far  prevailed  that  the  objec- 
ions  were  yielded,  and  the  document  was  re- 
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corded  ;  and  copies  of  it  were  directed  to  the 
Monthly  Meetings  for  their  observance  :  and 
the  hope  was  entertained  that  the  dilficullies, 
which  had  for  some  time  existed  there,  woitid 
be  removed.  Yet  the  Committee  apprehend- 
ed that  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duty  re- 
quired that  they  should  attend  the  next  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  and,  also,  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ings of  Scipio  and  Hector.  And  those 
Monthly  Meetings  were  requested  to  adjourn 
to  times  proposed,  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Coinmillee. 

"The  Monthly  Meeting  of  Scipio  first  oc- 
curred. Six  of  the  committee  were  present. 
At  this  meeting  information  was  received  from 
Scipio  Preparative  Meeting — '  That  the  dis- 
unity which  had  for  a  considerable  time  exist- 
ed, had  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  a  number 
of  the  members  from  that  meeting,  who  had 
set  up  a  separate  meeting.'  It  was  also  stated, 
that  several  members  from  the  other  Prepara- 
tive Meetings  had  united  with  them.  None 
of  these  were  in  attendance  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting.  The  document  containing  the  names 
ofthe  correspondents  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  had  been  received  and  recorded  :  and 
the  busmess  ofthe  Monthly  Meeting  was  con- 
ducted in  harmony. 

"  At  the  Hector  Monthly  Meeting,  seven  of 
the  Committee  attended.  At  the  opening  of 
it,  on  hearing  the  minutes  of  the  lust  meeting 
read,  it  appeared  that  objections  had  been 
Triade  to  receiving  the  document  directed  down 
by  the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  that  the  subject 
still  remained  undecided. 

"The  Committee  then  offered  the  minute 
of  their  appointment,  but  objections  were  made 
to  receiving  it ;  and,  though  its  reception  was 
strongly  urged  by  several  members,  as  well 
as  by  the  Committee,  the  opposition  was  such 
that  it  could  not  be  controlled;  and,  after  a 
long  discussion,  the  disaffected  part  of  the 
meeting  (the  Cletk  being  united  with  them), 
resolved  to  proceed  with  the  business— wholly 
rejecting  the  Committee  and  the  authority  of 
the  Yearly  Meeting:  and  Friends,  finding 
their  efforts  in  support  of  right  order  unavail- 
ing, quietly  remained  in  their  seats  until  those 
withdrew  from  the  meeting-house.  After 
which,  Friends  appointed  a  clerk  for  the  day, 
and  prepared  a  statement  of  what  had  tran- 
spired, and  directed  it  to  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. 

"  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders,  those  members  of  it  who  favoured 
the  disorderly  proceedings  above  describe  I, 
did  not  assemble  with  Friends,  but  held  a 
meeting  separate  from  them. 

"  At  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  Discipline, 
eight  of  the  Committee  were  in  attendance. 
None  of  those  disaffected  members  from  Hec- 
tor, or  those  who  had  withdrawn  from  the 
society  of  Scipio,  were  present,  but  held  a 
meeting  by  themselves,  not  far  distant. 

"  No  report  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Deruyler  was  received  at  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing;  and,  from  information  verbally  given  by 
one  ofthe  representatives,  it  was  apprehended 
that  the  clerk  of  that  meeting,  who  was  also  a 
representative,  had  conveyed  the  report  to  the 
meeting  of  separatists  ;  and  further  inquiry 
confirmed  this  apprehension. 


"  The  business  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
was  conducted  with  entire  unanimity. 

"  A  Committee  was  appointed  to  advise  and 
assist  Hector  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  difficul-  j 
ties  that  would  be  likely  to  attend  it  in  its  re- 
duced and  peculiar  situation.  And  another  i 
Committee  was  appointed  to  extend  such  care! 
and  labour  in  the  case  of  Deruyter  Monthly  j 
Meeting,  as  might  appear  necessary. 

"A  schism  has  thus  taken  place  in  Scipio  { 
Quarterly  Meeting,  and  the  seceders  appear! 
to  have  organized  themselves  into  a  separate! 
society — holding  meetings  of  their  own — call-j 
ing  themselves  the  Society  of  Friends — and  ' 
assuming  for  their  meetings  the  names  of  those 
from  which  they  have  separated. 

"  Signed,  on  behalf  the  Committee, 

Thomas  Willis." 

"  The  contents  of  the  foregoing  report  en- 
gaged the  very  serious  attention  of  this  meet- 
ing. It  was  particularly  affecting  to  find  that 
a  considerable  number  ofthe  members  of  that 
Quarterly  Meeting,  persisting  in  their  insubor- 
dinate course,  had  seceded  from  it,  and  had  set 
up  a  meeting  which  they  called  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Scipio,  and  also  other  meetings. 
The  Committee  appointed  last  year  was  con- 
tinned,  and  requested  to  afford  such  assistance 
to  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Scipio 
as  their  case  shall  demand  ;  and  the  Commit- 
tee is  requested  to  present  a  full  report  next 
year." 

"An  essay  was  offered  by  the  Friends 
named  to  the  service,  in  the  form  of  an  Epistle 
addressed  to  the  subordinate  meetings.  It 
was  fully  approved,  and  four  thousand  copies 
were  directed  to  be  printed,  and  sent  to  the 
subordinate  meetings." 

"  A  proposition  was  very  feelingly  made  in 
this  meeting,  attended  with  deep  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  our  beloved  Society,  whether 
essential  benefit  might  not  be  hoped  for,  from 
a  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ditlisrent 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America,  in  re- 
lation to  our  present  tried  state.  The  office 
of  Peace  Maker  was  seen  to  be  an  interesting 
one,  and  the  promise  appended  to  it  still  is, 
'  Blessed  are  the  peace  makers,  lor  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  God.'  And  after 
solemn  deliberation  on  the  nature  and  great 
importance  of  the  object  in  view,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Society  to  that  unity  and  fellow- 
ship, that  formerly  characterized  it,  the  meet- 
ing decided,  with  entire  nnammity,  on  making 
an  appointment  for  this  purpose;  and  in  the 
hope  that  our  dear  Friends  of  the  other  Yearly 
Meetings,  who  are  equally  interested  with  us, 
will  respond  to  the  proposition,  we  hereby 
suggest,  with  great  deference  to  their  judg- 
ment, that  if  the  way  opens  for  it,  they  will 
make  similar  appointments,  in  order  that  such 
Committees  may  assemble  in  one  body  as  the 
Representatives  of  the  Society,  to  feel  after 
the  mind  of  truth  in  relation  to  this  concern. 
We  trust,  that  Friends  coming  together,  under 
such  feelings  as  the  object  contemplated  can 
scarcely  fail  to  inspire,  and  with  a  deep  feeling 
that  our  dependence  for  instruction  and  help 
must  be  on  the  Lord,  would  be  humbly  pros- 
trated before  him.  It  is  a  Christian  privilege 
for  brethren  to  meet  together,  feel  and  sympa- 
thize with  each  other  in  their  varied  trials,  and 


ask  counsel  of  him  who  is  Head  over  all 
things  to  the  Chuich.  The  object  proposed, 
though  of  great  magnitude,  is  nevertheless 
simple  in  its  character,  unconnected  with  any 
preconclusions,  and  without  any  thing  binding 
upon  the  Yearly  iMeetings.  We  have  appoint- 
ed to  represent  us,  our  Friends  Richard  Mott, 
Thomas  Willis,  Henry  Rowntrce,  Richard 
Carpenter,  Smith  Upton,  Wager  Hull,  William 
F.  Mott,  Paul  Upton,  Samuel  F.  Mott,  James 
Brown,  and  James  Congdon  ; — and  we  would 
propose  that  the  Friends  who  may  be  appoint- 
ed, meet  at  Baltimore,  on  the  second  Second- 
day,  in  Seventh  month,  1849,  unless  some 
other  place  more  suitable  shall  be  designated. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  information  of  this 
concern  and  movement  be  alluded  to  in  the 
Epistles,  and  the  Clerk  was  requested  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  Minute  to  the  different 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  America;  and 
also  to  those  of  our  beloved  Friends  in  London 
and  Dublin,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  unite 
with  us  in  this  concern — it  being  the  common 
cause  of  the  Society." 

"  Essays  of  Epistles  addressed  to  our  belov- 
ed  Friends  of  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  London 
and  Dublin  ;  and  also,  to  those  on  this  conti- 
nent, were  read  and  considered,  and  these  do- 
cuments being  acceptable,  were  adopted." 

"  The  important  concerns  of  the  meeting 
being  now  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
we  have  thankfully  to  acknowledge  that  dur- 
ing the  several  sittings  of  it.  Christian  harmo- 
ny and  condescension  have  prevailed,  and  that 
in  unmerited  mercy,  the  favour  of  the  blessed 
Head  of  the  Church  has  been  extended  to  us 
— grateful  for  his  goodness,  we  now  take  an 
affectionate  leave  of  each  other,  to  meet  again 
in  this  capacity  next  year,  if  our  Heavenly 
Father  shall  so  permit." 

WEST-TOVVN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  emplosing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpless,  Concord,  Pa.;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county.  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Btttic,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharpless  ;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 

A  Teacher  Wanfcd. 

Wanted  a  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  male 
department  of  the  boarding-school  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  for  the  Winter  term,  com- 
mencing  Ninth  month  18ih. 

Apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Nathan  Hall, 
at  the  school  ;  or  to  Joseph  Wulton,  Jr.,  No. 
2  Crown  street,  Philadelphia. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeling-housc,  Indian  River, 
Jefferson  fo..  State  of  New  Yorl;,  on  I'illh-day,  the 
18th  ult.,  Da\iel  B.  Price,  of  Bucli?;  county.  Pa.,  lo 
Hannah  B.,  daugliler  of  Moses   Child,  of  the  former 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 


"The  Beni-Israel  of  Bombay  possess  no  his- 
torical documents  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
their  traditions  are  extremely  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory. Their  ancestors,  they  say,  came 
to  the  coasts  of  India,  from  a  country  to  the 
northward,  about  sixteen  hundred  years  ago. 
They  were  in  number  seven  men,  and  seven 
women,  who  were  saved  from  a  watery  grave, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  shipwreck,  which  took 
place  near  Cliaiil,  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  Bombay.  The  place  where  tliey 
found  a  refuge,  is  called  Navatrdiim.  They 
and  their  descendants  met  with  considerable 
favour  from  the  native  princes,  though  they 
conceived  themselves  to  be  sometimes  forced 
to  conceal  their  principles.  As  they  increas- 
ed, they  spread  themselves  among  the  villages 
of  the  Konkan,  particularly  those  near  the 
coast,  and  lying  between  the  Bankol  river,  and 
the  road  which  traverses  the  country  between 
Panwel,  and  the  Bhorghat.  In  this  locality, 
and  also  in  Bombay,  in  which  they  began  to 
settle  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
English,  their  descendants  are  still  to  be  found. 
They  number  52.5.5,  according  to  a  census 
made  under  my  own  direction. 

"The  Beni-Israel  in  their  physiognomy  re- 
semble the  Arabian  Jews.  They  arc  fairer 
than  the  other  natives  of  India  of  the  same 
rank  of  life  with  themselves;  but  they  are  not 
much  to  be  distinguished  from  them  with  re- 
gard to  dress.  Their  houses  do  not  differ 
from  those  of  other  natives  of  the  same  rank. 
They  do  not  eat  with  persons  belonging  to 
other  communities  ;  but  don't  object  to  drink 
from  vessels  belonging^  to  Christians,  Musal- 
mans,  or  Hindiis.  They  ask  a  blessing  from 
God  both  before  and  after  their  meals,  in  the 
Hebrew  language. 

Each  of  the  Beni-Israel,  generally  speaking, 
has  two  names  ;  one  derived  from  a  character 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  another  which  has 


originated  in  deference  to  Hindu  usage."  The  j  mains  within,  gets  his  hands  stained  red,  and 
patriarchal  names  are  current  among  them  ;  j  his  turban  adorned  with  yellow  or  white  pa- 
but  that  of  Judah,  it  is  remarkable,  does  not  .  per  flowers,  and  feasts  with  his  relatives.  On 
occur.  Among  the  female  names,  that  of!  the  second,  the  neighbours  come  in,  and  he 
Esther,  a  favourite  elsewheie,  is  not  to  be  '  puts  on  his  best  apparel.  He  rides  on  a  horse 
found.  "  The  Hebrew  names  are  first  con-  tp  a  place  of  wofship,  hears  part  of  the  mar- 
ferred  on  the  occasion  of  circumcision  ;  and  riage  prayers  and  a  blessing  from  the  Kadhi. 
those  of  a  Hindu  origin  about  a  month  after  ■  Thence  he  proceeds  to  the  house  of  the  bride, 
birth.  j  His  father  presents  her  with  garments  which 

"  The  Beni-Israel  resident  in  the  Konkan,  i  she  puts  on,  and  the  two  sit  on  a  couch,  the 
principally  occupy  themselves  in  agriculture,  i  visiters  standing  befojje  them.  The  kadhi 
or  in  manufacturing  oil.  Those  who  live  in  j  takes  a  cup  of  grape  ^uice,  blesses  and  hands 
Bombay,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  shop- 1  it  to  the  couple,  who  both  drink  a  little,  after 
keepers,  are  artizans,  particularly  masons  and  |  being  asked  if  they  are  willing  to  marry  and 
carpenters."  Some  enter  the  army.  "  There  perform  their  respective  duties.  The  cove- 
are  not  many  of  them  who  possess  much  pro- |  nant,  signed  by  fcfUr  witnesses,  is  then  pro- 
perty. Like  the  Parsis,  they  do  not  tolerate  |  duced.  She  holds  one  end,  the  groom  the 
professional  begging  beyond  their  own  com- 1  other.  He  pronounces  it  legal,  and  hands  it 
munity."  They  are  freely  allowed  the  excr- j  to  her,  and  she  to  her  father.  The  cup  is 
cise  of  their  faith.  |  again  tasted  ;  certain  passages  of  the  Psalms 

"All  questions  of  religious  discipline  are  are  read,  a  ring  is  placed  on  the  finger  of  the 
determined  in  a  meeting  of  the  adult  members  }  bride  ;  and  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  community  in  each  village,  by  their  i  is  closed.  "The  kadhi  blesses  the  espoused 
Mukadam,  or  head   man,  who  has  a  kind  of ;  seated   together;   and   they  receive  onferings, 


magisterial  authority  in  -the  community,  and 
the  Kadhi,  who  is  the  president  in  religious 
matters,  and  the  conductor  of  public  worship, 
and  whose  duty  it  is  to  entertain  the  complaints 
which  are  made  to  them.  The  Mukadam  and 
Khiidi,  have  generally  the  assistance  of  four 
elders.  Any  of  the  people  present  at  an  in- 
vestigation, however,  may  express  their  senti- 
ments on  the  subjects  under  discussion,  record 
their  dissent,  and,  in  certain  circumstances, 
procu-re  a  new  trial. 

"  The  Boni-ls'rael  all  profess  to  adore  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob.  Many  of  them,  however,  till  lately, 
publicly  worshipped,  and  some  of  them  at  the 
present  lime  secretly  worship,  the  gods  of  the 
Hindi'is,  particularly  those  who  aio  supposed 
to  have  a  malevolent  character  ;  and  a  few  of 
them  practice  divination."  These  circum-  | 
stances  seem  to  indicate  their  separation  from 
the  Jewish  nation  prior  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, for  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  subse- 
quently to  that  event,  idolatry  was  not  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 

"  They  have  in  their  synagogues  no  manu- 
script of  the  law,  like  the  Jews.  They  admit, 
however,  the  divine  authority  of  all  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  only  lately  that 
they  have  become  familiar  with  the  majority 
of  the  names  of  the  ins|)ired  writers;  and  it 
was  not  without  hesitation  that  they  consented 
to  acknowledge  the  latter  prophets.  Parch- 
ments bearing  small  passages  of  Scripture, 
are  sometimes  worn  on  different  parts  of  their 
bodies." 

The  ceremonies  of  marriage  "  are  in  some 
respects  of  a  heathenish  character  ;""  they  last 
five  davs.     On   the  first,  the  bridcsroom   re- 


principally  in  small  sums  of  money,  from  their 
acqyaintances.  Feasting  and  rejoicing  con- 
clude the  labours  of  the  day."  On  the  next 
day,  they  go  to  a  place  of  worship  to  receive 
another  blessing,  and  thence  to  the  bride- 
groom's house,  where  they  and  their  friends 
feast  on  the  two  succeeding  dtiys. 

Polygamy  is  practised  in  a  considerable 
number  of  families;  but  there  are  no  instances 
known  of  a  man  having  more  than  three  wives. 
Yet  females  are  not  so  degraded  as  among  the 
Uabbinical  Jews  ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to 
attend  at  public  worship. 

Interments  quickly  follow  death  ;  they  bury 
wiihout  coffins,  in  graves' of  three  or  four  feet 
in  depth,  the  head  of  the  corpse  being  placed 
towards  the  East.  They  sometimes  make 
orterings  to  the  deceased  of  rice,  milk,  and 
cocoa  nuts,  and  sprinkle  water  mixed  with 
flour,  at  the  time  ot  interment;  and  they  visit 
the  grave,  on  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  days 
after  it  is  closed,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer. 
Thoy  have  also  an  annual  ceremony,  like  that 
of  the  Hindu  Shraddh.  Their  formal  mourn- 
ing for  the  dead  lasts  seven  days. 

The  weekly  Sabbath  is,  in  some  degree,  ob- 
served by  about  a  third  of  the  population. 
The  day  of  the  new  moon  is  very  little  ob- 
served, but  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  of  the 
month,  they  read  the  blessing  of  the  moon — 
springing  on  their  toes  with  their  faces  toward 
that  luminary.  They  observe  the  Passover, 
but  appear,  until  recently,  to  have  been  igno- 
rant of  its  origin.  The  feast  of  Pentecost  they 
also  keep  up  \n  part.  The  fast  of  the  day  of 
Atonement,  on  the  third  of  the  month  Tisri — 
the  first  month  of  their  civil  year,  is  strictly 
regarded  bv  them  :  and  some  sacrifice  a  cock. 
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on  the  preceding  evening.  The  feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles is  celebrated  with  some  degree  of 
zeal,  and  extended  considerably  beyond  the 
period  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  limited  it. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  although  the  name  of 
Esther  does  not  occur  among  them,  they  keep 
the  feast  oi  Purim,  or  Lots,  which  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  ihe 
Jews  through  the  instrumentality  of  Esther. 
They  observe  no  Jubilee. 

"  The  brief  history  which  we  have  now 
made  of  the  observances  of  the  Beni-Israel, 
might  appear  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Ihey  are  Jews,  unconnected  with  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Reubeniies  and  Gadites,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  .Manasseh,  who  were  carried  cap- 
tive to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and  Na- 
har-Gozan,  by  Pul,  King  of  Assyria,  and  Tig- 
lath-pelneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  unconnected 
also  with  the  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes, 
who  were  carried  captive  to  the  same  and 
neighbouring  places,  by  Shalmanezer,  after 
the  fall  of  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Hosea  ;  for 
they  commemorate  events  with  which  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  these  exiles  could  be  con- 
nected, and  some  of  which  occurred  posterior 
to  the  return  of  the  .Tews  to  their  own  land 
from  Babylon,  to  which  they  were  removed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  only  at  first  sight, 
however,  that  such  an  inference  seems  to  be 
authorized.  The  Beni-Israel  most  readily  ad- 
mit, that  to  this  adoption  of  their  present 
practices,  Ihey  have  been  led  by  the  example 
and  precepts  of  the  Arabian  and  Cochin  Jews, 
who  from  time  to  time  have  come  to  visit  them, 
or  to  reside  in  their  neighbourliood.  The  very 
fact  that  they  required  to  be  instructed  by  for- 
eigners in  the  most  solemn  and  interesting  or- 
dinances of  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  olher 
customs  universally  observed  by  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  is  a  presumption  that 
they  have  been  established  lor  many  ages  in 
this  country,  and  really  belong  to  the  long 
exiled  sons  of  Israel.  'I'he  Jews  of  Cochin, 
who  say  they  came  to  India  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  sacred  temple,  or  accord- 
ing to  their  own  historical  notices,  in  the  68th 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  have  all  along  con- 
sidered themselves  distinct  from  the  Beni-Is- 
rael of  Bombay,  of  whose  circumstances  they 
have  from  time  immemorial  been  well  aware  ; 
and  the  black  Jews  of  Cochin,  descendants  of 
proselytes  among  the  Hindus  and  the  Jewish 
families  which  mixed  with  them,  informed  the 
late  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  when  he  was 
making  inquiries  about  the  Ten  Tribes,  that  it 
is  '  commonly  believed  among  them  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Israelites  is  •to  be  found  in 
Chaldea ;'  but  '  that  some  few  families  had 
migrated  into  regions  more  remote,  as  to  Co- 
chin, and  Rajupiir  in  India.'  The  last-men- 
tioned place  is  the  district  of  country  bordering 
on  the  Niigotna  creek,  in  which  many  of  the 
Beni-Israel  are  even  at  present  settled.  The 
want  of  a  manuscript  Sephcr-Torah,  or  Book 
of  the  Law,  among  the  Beni-Israel,  places 
them  in  a  situation  in  which  we  do  not  see 
any  congregation  of  Jews  throughout  the 
world.  The  repudiation,  to  this  day  nearly 
universal  among  them,  of  the  designation  Jerv, 
of  whicli  no  doubt,  they  would  have  hern 
proud,  had  they  merited  it;  and  the  distinctive 


appellation  of  '  Beni-Israel,'  which  they  lake 
for  themselves ;  the  non-occurrence  among 
them  of  the  favourite  Jewish  names  Judah  and 
Esther  ;  and  the  predominance  of  the  names 
principally  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
God's  highly  favoured  people,  appear  to  me  to 
be  circumstances  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  indeed  Israelites,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  posterity  of  the  tribes,  which  were 
removed  from  their  homes  by  the  Assyrian 
kings." 

Wilson  looks  upon  tliese  people  as  more 
hopeful  subjects  for  the  missionary  than  any 
other  class  of  Jews.  "  They  have  never,"  he 
says,  "  proved  averse  to  Christian  education 
and  they  have  always  been  ready  to  receive 
and  peruse  the  Bible. 

"About  20  years  ago,  the  American  mis- 
sionaries took  several  of  them  as  teachers; 
and  100  to  140  of  their  children  became  pu- 
pils. About  thirty  began  the  study  of  Hebrew, 
but  did  not  persevere. 

"  Sargon,  a  converted  Cochin  Jew,  institu- 
ted six  schools  for  their  benefit  in  1826,  which 
at  one  time  were  attended  by  165  scholars. 

"The  Church  of  Scotland,  under  arrange- 
ments proposed  by  myself,  commenced  the 
work  of  Christian  education  among  the  Beni- 
Israel  in  1837  ;  and  210  pupils,— 159  boys, 
and  51  girls, — are  now  receiving  instruction 
in  connexion  with  its  schools.  Of  these,  19 
youth  have  entered  on  a  course  of  superior 
study  in  the  English  Institution  in  Bombay." 

Visible  effects  are  produced  by  these  efforts. 
"They  have  nearly  banished  from  their  com- 
munity idolatry  and  divination,  which  were 
formerly  practised,  and  they  have  done  much 
to  awaken  a  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry.  1  have 
heard  several  individuals  declare  that  Ihey 
could  not  show  reason  for  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  Jesus  is  indeed  the  Messiah. 

"At  the  time  of  my  leaving  Bombay,  in 
1843,  there  were  upwards  of  300  children  of 
the  Beni-Israel,  as  there  are  at  present,  attend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  mission  now  connected 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

"Besides  the  Beni-Israel  at  Bombay,  there 
are  about  350  Jews  resident  at  that  great  mer- 
cantile emporium.  Most  of  them  are  original- 
ly from  Baghdad  and  M 


]potamia. 
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Defensive  Precautions  of  Animals. 

A  writer  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal, 
under  the  head  of  "  Nature  at  War,"  has  given 
many  interesting  peculiarities  of  animals,  from 
which  the  following  paragraphs  are  exti-acted. 

Many  are  the  insects,  and  mulliHirious  arc 
the  devices  they  adopt,  which  resort  to  con- 
cecihnent  ns  a  mode  of  securing  themselves. 
Those  which  instantly  drop  on  being  touched 
with  tlie  finger,  frequently,  on  reaching  the 
ground,  start  up,  and  .make  at  once  for  some 
crevice  whore  they  may  hide.  Several  bee- 
tles cover  themselves  with  sand  and  mud,  so 
as  to  be  quite  undiscoverablc  by  any  but  those 
acquainted  with  their  habits.  A  little  black 
beetle  is  mentioned  which,  dwelling  upon 
chalky  soils,  would  become  very  conspicuous, 
c  it  not  thai  it  bedaubs  its  back  with  chalk, 


and  thus  becomes  almost  invisible.  The  cimex 
adorns  itself  with  fragments  of  wool,  dust,  fea- 
ther.s,  silk,  &c.  and  carries  its  covering  about  ' 
with  it;  and  it  is  a  ludicrous  sight  to  see  this  ' 
creature  sometimes  drop  all  its  clothes,  and  ' 
come  forth  nude  out  of  a  little  heap  of  odds  ( 
and  ends.  There  is  another,  whose  operations  ! 
Kirhy  and  Spence  prettily  compare  to  the  | 
feat  of  Hercules  after  destroying  the  Neina?an 
monster.  This  creature  kills  and  devours  a  I 
large  number  of  the  aphides,  and  then  covers  j 
itself  with  several  of  the  skins  of  its  victims,  j 
and  thus  the  little  murderer  perpetuates  his 
deadly  doings.  Many  bore  into  the  earth,  or 
take  refuge  in  the  stalks  and  flowers  of  differ 
ent  plants.  Some  make  themselves  coats  of 
leaves,  and  roll  themselves  or  their  larvai  up 
in  them.  The  caddis-worm,  so  well  known, 
and  eagerly  sought  afler,  by  the  young  angler, 
covers  itself  with  fragments  of  straw,  rushes, 
and  wood.  Several  spiders  surround  them- 
selves with  earth  or  gossamer-mesh. 

But  the  most  singular  of  the  methods  of 
concealment — I  was  about  to  write  the  most 
artful — is  practised  by  molluscous  animi 
The  cephalopoda  have  the  power  of  conceal- 
ing themselves  from  the  eyes  of  their  enemies 
by  darkening  the  surrounding  water.  They 
have  a  gland  for  the  purpose  of  secreting  a 
fluid  of  an  intensely  deep  ink-black  colour  ; 
and  on  their  being  attacked,  this  liquid  is  in- 
stantly cast  forth,  and  the  water  becomes  ob- 
scured for  some  distance  around,  so  that  they 
effect  their  escape  in  the  darkness.  It  is  s;  ' 
though  there  prevails  some  doubt  upon  the 
subject,  that  China  ink  is  made  from 
Others  colour  the  water  of  a  deep  purple;  and 
there  is  a  pretty  shell-fish,  found  in  (he  i\Iedi 
terranean,  known  as  the_;«cj«//ia,  which  dyes 
the  water  of  a  splendid  violet.  There  is  a 
small  gasteropod  remarkalile  for  gluing  to  its 
shell  little  pebbles,  fragments  of  shelfs,  and 
sand,  underneath  which,  like  another  Atlas,  it 
lies  concealed.  The  salens,  a  testaceous  tribe, 
instantly  plunge  themselves  in  the  mud  on  the 
approach  of  danger  ;  while  the  petricola,  lit.h. 
odomi,  plioladcs,  &.c.  perlorate  rocks,  and 
obtain  a  shelter  there  which  their  ow-n  weak 
shells  cannot  afford  them.  The  Teredo  na- 
valis  bores  into  wood  ;  it  is  a  little  crcati 
which,  Cuvier  tells  us,  has  more  than  once 
threatened  Holland  with  ruin  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  dikes.  The  eel,  leach,  cockle,  cray- 
fish, vkc.  defend  themselves  by  burrowing  ini 
the  sand.  Many  fish  muddle  the  water  by 
stirring  it  up,  and  thus  hide  themselves  from' 
their  enemies.  The  burrowing  birds  are  the 
puflin,  and  the  sand-martin  among  our  more 
familiar  ones.  The  anxious  conceahnent  of; 
the  nest,  the  complicnied  approaches  to  it,  and  I 
its  artfid  construction,  especially  in  warmer 
countries,  must  he  sought  lor  by  the  student  of  I 
natural  history  if  he  wishes  for  a  further  illus- 
tration of  the  subject.  There  are  many  ani- 
mals which  conceal  themselves  and  their 
young  by  burrowing  in,  or  under  tlie  ground : 
let  me  only  enumerate  the  rabbit,  badg(>r,  and 
fox.  The  mole  eflects  liis  tunnelling  by  hi 
long  trenchant  nails,  and  by  means  of  a  lilll 
bony  proce-ss  on  his  long  snout.  The  laloiia 
has  an  enormous  nail  for  the  same  purpose 
and   can   earth   itself    in  an  incredibly    shor 
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space  of  time,  There  is  a  curious  little  crab 
named  the  hermit,  which,  on  finding  an  emp- 
ty shell,  ensconces  itself  there,  and  makes  it  a 
home. 

And  now  for  the  miscellaneous  defences. 
The  simplest  of  these  is  velocity  of  locomotion. 
It  is  a  mode  of  escape  from  danger  granted  to 
the  weaker  members  of  the  animal  creation 
Insects  and  birds  are  thus  enabled  to  fly  fron 
a  power  they  were  never  intended  to  resist. 
The  swiftness  of  fishes,  such  as  the  trout 
mackerel,  salmon,  and  particularly  the  anom. 
alous  provision  in  the  flying-fish,  is  a  further 
illustration.  VVe  are  apt  to  look  upon  CruS' 
tacta  as  a  very  slow-going  race  of  creatures 
generally  ;  but  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  species  of  land-crab,  nam- 
ed the  ocypodes,  or  swift-footed,  which  can, 
and  does,  when  alarmed,  run  so  fast,  that  it 
cannot  be  overtaken  by  a  horse:  and  some  of 
the  grapsi,  when  attacked,  hurry  down  to  the 
water,  making  a  tremendous  noise  by  their 
claws  striking  against  one  another.  If  1  allude 
to  the  swiftness  of  the  horse,  deer,  and  antel- 
ope, it  is  only  to  suggest  to  the  reader  a  fuller 
development  of  the  same  feature  among  ani- 
mals. 

iVlilitary  stratagems  are  not  uncommon  as 
precautions  against  dangers.  A  system  of 
senliuels  is  often  adopted  by  insects.  Wasps 
and  bees  place  sentinels  at  night,  to  pace  buck- 
wards  and  forwards  before  the  entrance  to  the 
hive ;  and  these  little  watchers  carry  their 
antenna  or  feelers  far  extended,  as  the  human 
sentinel  does  his  musket.  If  an  intruder  is 
detected  by  the  feelers  in  the  attempt  to  enter, 
the  sentinels  instantly  fall  upon  him,  making 
a  fearful  riot,  and  so  drawing  forth  some  of 
the  slumbering  garrison  to  their  assistance  ; 
by  whose  aid  the  enemy  is  generally  triumph- 
antly despatched,  when  the  reinforcement  re- 
turns to  its  rest,  and  the  sentinels  resume  tjieir 
post.  Every  one  has  heard  of,  most  persons 
have  seen,  the  sentinel  rooks  and  crows  ;  and 
the  examples  of  deer,  buffaloes,  wild  horses, 
asses,  and  chamois,  have  become  equally  fa- 
miliar. Wild  hogs  and  goals,  and  other  gre- 
garious animals,  will  frequently,  when  attack- 
ed by  wolves,  form  a  circle,  placing  the 
defenceless  members  of  tiie  flock  in  ihc  centre, 
while  the  circumference  bristles  with  tusks 
and  horns;  and  the  enemy  will  rarely  venture 
to  attack  a  resolute  band  like  this.  Bees 
sometimes  guard  the  entrance  to  their  hives 
from  the  attacks  of  the  death's-head-moth,  by 
putting  up  a  thick  wall  of  wax,  as  a  castle 
gate  ;  or,  if  the  apprehended  danger  is  great, 
sometimes  even  two,  the  one  within  the  other. 
There  are  some  insects,  also,  which  form 
labyrinths,  and  ramparts,  and  bastions,  as  de- 
fences to  their  cells,  and  all  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  complicated  nature. 

Electricity  is  the  wonderful  weapon  wielded 
by  a  few  creatures.  It  may  possibly  be  new 
to  some  of  my  readers  to  learn  that  there  are 
electrical  insects.  Kirhyand  Spence  give  us, 
however,  an  account  of  an  insert  called  the 
leheel  bug,  a  denizen  of  the  West  Indies,  which 
is  able  to  communicate  an  electric  shock  by 
means  of  its  legs.  Yarrel,  in  the  '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Entomological  Society,'  mentions 
a  beetle  of  the  Elaterida  tribe,  which  seems 


to  possess  a  very  similar  power;  and  a  large 
hairy  caterpillar  of  South  America  can  like- 
wise administer  pretty  smart  shocks.  The 
electric  centipede,  Geophilus  electricus,  has 
the  same  faculty.  The  gyninotus  or  electric 
eel,  the  torpedo,  the  silurus,  and  a  few  others, 
are  more  generally  known  to  enjoy  this  dis- 
tinction. When  in  the  plenary  exercise  of 
this  astonishing  power,  one  would  conceive 
these  creatures  to  be  next  to  invincible.  The 
gymnotus  is  able,  by  some  mysterious  agency, 
to  direct  the  current  of  electricity  whitherso- 
ever it  wills,  so  as  even  to  desli-oy  fishes  at 
some  distance  from  itself.  Humboldt  has 
given  a  very  spirited  account  of  the  only  me- 
thod by  which  the  gymnotus  can  be  taken. 
The  torpedo  employs  its  power  chiefly  to  be- 
wilder its  prey. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  phosphor- 
escence is  in  some  cases  only  effectual  to  betray 
its  possessor,  in  others  it  is  a  safeguard.  The 
fire-fly,  lantern-fly,  and  humble  glow-worm 
may  be,  and  doubtless  often  are,  only  glitter- 
ing  baits  to  some  of  their  dreaded  enemies; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  others 
of  their  foes  who  fear  to  attack  them,  and  may 
be  seen  running  round  them  half-desirous  and 
half-afraid  to  do  so.  An  interesting  anecdote 
is  related  of  a  combat  between  a  stag-beetle 
and  a  glow-worm  which  demonstrates  this. 
The  beetle  was  seen  to  be  running  round  and 
roimd,  tumbling  over,  and  rolling  his  head  in 
the  earth  ;  he  had  covered  himself  with  some 
of  the  phosphorescent  matter,  and  while  the 
glow-worm  slowly  crept  away,  its  enemy, 
confused  by  its  own  unnatural  glare,  continued, 
as  it  were,  chained  to  the  same  spot  of  ground, 
and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  rub  the  luminous 
maiter  off.  Some  creatures  defend  themselves 
by  intimidation,  and  will  show  fight  against 
an  enemy  however  gigantic,  either  thrusting 
out  their  stings,  or  gnashing  their  forceps,  or 
expanding  their  jaws  in  such  a  menacing 
manner,  as  to  make  even  the  stout  heart  of  an 
entomologist  fail.  Others  rely  principally 
upon  some  natural,  dismal,  melancholic,  loath- 
some, or  hideous  aspect;  and  to  mention  the 
frightful  appearance  of  some  of  the  Sain-ians, 
will  be  enough  to  convince  the  reader  that  it 
must  be  a  bold  enemy  who  will  venture  to 
make  an  onslaught  upon  them. 

The  emission  of  unpleasant  odours  is  the 
well-known  resort  of  others.  There  are  many 
beetles  which  exhale  a  most  offensive,  rancid 
odour;  the  poplar  beetle,  in  particular,  has  an 
apparatus  oi' eighteen  scent-bags,  which,  when 
it  is  attacked,  pour  out  a  milk-like  liquid,  the 
smell  of  which  is  indescribably  suffocating 
and  annoying.  All  the  famous  tribe  of  the 
polecats,  especially  ihe  skunk,  are  pre-eminent- 
ly distinguished  for  the  insupportable  stench 
they  can  exhale.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  very 
curious  performances  of  the  little  bombardier, 
or  brachinus.  When  pursued  by  its  enemy 
the  calosoma,  it  suddenly  discharges  an  ex- 
plosion of  bluish  smoke  at  him,  and  this  seems 
to  surprise  the  latter  so  much,  that  it  is  some 
time  before  he  recovers  himself.     The  pursuit 

ewed,  the  bombardier  fires  again,  and 
again,  and  can  discharge  its  artillery  twenty 
times  in  succession,  making  its  escape  under 
cover  of  the  smoke.     Last  of  all,  I  mav  enu- 


merate the  ejection  of  different  fluids  as  a  de- 
fence. Many  insects,  beetles,  and  ants,  emit 
a  liquid  at  their  enemies,  which  is  of  a  power- 
fully acid  or  even  caustic  nature.  Some 
larvffi,  when  touched,  bedew  themselves  all 
over  with  a  disagreeable  liquid.  The  puss- 
moth  has  the  remarkable  provision  of  a  double 
syringe,  with  which  it  squirts  a  fluid  of  a  very 
irritating  character  at  its  pursuers. 

A  few  words  upon  vegetable  defences.  It 
is  an  interesting  theme  for  inquiry,  whether 
the  wonderful  mimicries  of  different  natural 
objects  serve  the  vegetable,  as  in  the  animal 
polity,  for  a  defence  against  the  indiscriminate 
depredation  of  enemies.  Whether  the  remark- 
able simulations  of  different  insects  which  oc- 
cupy the  centre  of  so  many  of  the  Orchidem, 
may  have  the  effect  or  not  of  scaring  away 
real  insects,  the  writer  cannot  undertake  to 
determine.  It  does  not  seem  improbable.  I 
shall  surely  be  anticipated  on  the  subject  of 
vegetable  armour;  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  do  more  than  to  call  to  mind  tiie  spines, 
prickles,  stings,  thorns,  hard  envelopes,  and 
husks,  which  appear  to  have  been  given  for 
the  protection  of  different  fruits  and  pleasant 
flowers.  And  sometimes  there  are  defences 
for  weaker  plants  too  ;  for  thus  a  grateful  herb, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  cropped 
down  by  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  is  often  pre- 
served b)'  growing  beneath  the  arms  of  some 
prickly  plant,  whose  sharp  weapons  repulse 
the  enemy.  The  odour  of  vegetables,  and 
flowers  in  particular,  consisting  as  it  generally 
does  of  volatile  essential  oils,  which  are  fatal 
to  insects,  may  be  regarded  likewise  as  a  kind 
of  defence.  Nor  should  be  forgotten,  lastly, 
those  wonderful  instances  of  apparently  spon- 
taneous motions,  in  which  the  offending  insect 
is  either  violently  hurled  off,  or  crushed  to 
death  for  his  temerity. 

1  may  now  conclude  ;  and  in  doing  so,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  a  mere  summary  is  all 
this  paper  pretends  to  offer — even  in  that  being 
necessarily  imperfect,  so  great  is  the  richness 
of  the  Creator's  designs,  and  such  the  infinite 
multitude  of  seifdefensory  provisions  with 
which  he  has  endowed  the  works  of  his  hands. 
If  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  defensory 
provisions  of  man,  it  is  because  they  are 
chiefly  mental  ;  and  it  is  an  exalting  thought, 
ihat  by  their  exercise — the  employment  of  his 
reason,  wisdom,  experience,  and  art — he  is 
constituted  lord  of  creation,  and  immeasurably 
superior,  both  in  defensive  and  offensive  re- 
sources, to  the  entire  mass  of  '  the  brutes  that 
perish.' 

Wonderful  Sagaciti/. — When  the  crowd  of 
fashionables  was  greatest  at  an  exhibition  of 
animals,  a  girl  who  had  -fed  the  elephant  with 
sundry  cakes  and  apples  from  her  bag,  drew 
out  her  ivory  card  case,  which  fell  unobserved 
in  the  saw-dust  of  the  ring.  At  the  close  of 
the  ring  performances,  the  crov/d  opened  to 
let  the  elephant  pass  to  his  recess,  but  instead 
of  proceeding  as  usual,  ho  turned  aside  and 
thrust  liis  trunk  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, were  so  much  alarmed  that  they  scattered 
in  every  direction.  The  keeper  at  this  mo- 
ment discovered  that  the  animal  had  something 
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in  his  trunl 

to  be  the   young   lady'; 

elephant  hud  picked  up,  and  was  only  seeking  I 

out  the  fair  owner. 


ik.     Upon  examination,  he  found  it 
young   lady's  card  case,  which  the 


THERE'S  NOTHING  IN  V^IN. 


BY  ELIZA  COOK. 


For  the  world  is  an  engine — tlie  Architect's  own — 
Where  the  wheels  of  the   least  keep  the  larger  in 
play. 
We  love  the  fair  valley,  with  bloom  in  the  shade; 

We  sing  of  green  hills,  of  ihe  grapes  and  the  grain  ; 
But  be  sure  the  Creator  did  well  wlien  he  made 
The  stark  desert  and  marsh,  for  there's  nothing  in 
vain. 

We  may  question  the  locust  that  darkens  the  land. 
And  the  snake,  flinging  arrows  of  death  from  its 
eye ; 

But  remember  they  come  from  the  Infinite  Hand, 
And  shall  man  in  his  littleness  dare  to  ask  why  ? 

Oh  !  let  us  not  speak  of  the  "  useless"  or  "  vile  ;" 
They  may  seem  so  to  us,  but  be  slow  to  arraign ; 

From   the  savage  wolf's   cry  to  tlie   happy   child's 

From  the  mite  to  the  mammoth,  there's  nothing  in 


There's  a  mission,  no  doubt,  for  the  worm  in  the  dust, 

As  there  is  for  the  charger,  with  nostrils  of  pride  ; 
The  sloth  and  the  newt  have  their  places  of  trust. 

And  the  agents  are  needed,  ibr  God  has  supplied. 
O,  could  we  but  trace  the  great  meaning  of  all, 

And  what  delicate  lines  form  the  ponderous  chain. 
From  the  dew-drops  that  rise,  to  the  star-drops  that 
fall, 

We  should   see   but  one   purpose,  and  nothing  in 


TIME  TO  ME  THIS  TRUTH  HATH  TAUGHT. 


Ti 


BY  CHARLES    SWALN. 

me  this  truth  hath  taught, 

('Tis  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing,) 
More  offend  from  want  of  thought 

Than  from  any  want  of  feeling ; 
If  advice  we  would  convey. 

There's  a  time  we  should  convey  it. 
If  we've  but  a  word  to  say. 

There's  a  time  in  which  to  say  it. 

Oft  unknowingly  the  tongue 

Touches  on  a  chord  so  aching, 
That  a  word  or  accent  wrong. 

Pains  the  heart  almost  to  breaking : 
Many  a  tear  of  wounded  pride. 

Many  a  fault  of  human  blindness, 
Has  been  sootlied  or  turned  aside 

By  a  riuiet  voice  of  kindness. 

Many  a  beauteous  flower  decays. 

Though  we  tend  it  e'er  so  much  ; 
Something  secret  in  it  preys. 

Which  no  human  aid  can  touch. 
So  in  many  a  lovely  breast 

Lies  some  canker  grief  concealed. 
That  if  touched  is  more  oppressed, 

Left  unto  itself  is  healed  ! 

Time  to  me  this  truth  liath  tauglit, 
'Tis  a  truth  that's  worth  revealing — 

More  offend  from  want  of  thought 
Than  from  any  want  of  feeling. 


It  is  a  glorious  state,  atid  liappy  proof  of 
our  renovation,  when  we  can  stand  firm  on 
God's  side  against  temptation. 


THE  FRIEND. 


A  Dinner  in  Buxton's  Brewery. 

The  ])erinanency  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
depends  on  the  adherence  of  its  members  to  j 
the  doctrines,  testimonies,  and  practices  of  old-  i 
fashioned  Quakerism.  In  the  present  century  , 
many  of  its  members,  even  some  in  high  sta- 
tions, so  widely  depart  from  the  simplicity, 
godly  sincerity  and  constant  watchfulness, 
hich  the  trulh  our  fathers  professed,  calls 
for,  that  there  is  a  danger  the  mere  lookers- 
on  should  not  suspect  our  principles  call  us 
to  be  a  humble-minded,  cross-bearing,  world- 
forsaking  people. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  has 
borne  a  faithful  testimony  against  the  unsound- 
ness of  the  writings  of  sonne  modern  Quakers, 
and  very  many  of  its  members  feel  the  great 
importance  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  as 
the  only  certain  foundation  for  unity  and  har- 
mony. Yet  even  those  who  have  been  quick- 
sighted  to  detect  error  in  doctrine,  have  been 
perhaps  not  aware  how  great  a  departure  in 
life  and  conversation  from  the  standard  of 
primitive  practice,  has  taken  place  amongst 
those  who  are  the  advocates  and  exponents  of 
Modern  Quakerism.  A  plain  statement  of  the 
truth  in  these  things  is  called  for, — the  unset- 
tled need  it  for  warning, — the  faithful  for  an 
incitement  to  double  tlieir  diligence  against  the 
inroads  of  that  spirit  which  has  thus  led  as- 
tray. In  this  view  we  have  been  glad  to  ob- 
serve spread  on  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend," 
the  ob.servations  on  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry, 
though  at  the  same  time  we  have  felt  mortified 
that  such  an  exposition  could  be  made  of  one 
who  ranked  amongst  us  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  If  the  young  need  beacons 
against  the  love  of  worldly  applause,  and 
worldly  associates,  we  think  they  may  find 
them  in  her  life.  We  see  in  her  how  the  too 
free  and  too  open-hearted  mixing  with  others, 
and  endeavouring  to  please  them,  modified  her 
Quakerism,  and  how  in  return.  Modified  Qua- 
kerism led  her  more  and  more  to  enjoy  the 
society  and  conversation  of  those,  whose  ex- 
ample and  influence  were  sapping  her  faith  in 
the  tcstiinonies  of  the  Society  she  belonged  to. 
We  think  the  developments  furnished  by 
recent  journals  and  lives  are  calculated  to  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  really  love  the  Truth  as 
held  by  our  forefathers,  and  yet  have  not  ap- 
peared to  see  the  tendency  of  Modern  Quaker- 
ism. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  which 
has  been  just  published,  puts  us  in  possession 
of  some  curious  facts.  Amongst  other  things 
it  contains  an  account  of  a  gr.md  dinner  given 
in  his  brewery  in  the  Si.xtli  month,  18ai,  to 
the  principal  members  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment, then  newly  come  into  power.  We  have 
two  accounts  (if  the  dinner  given  us  in  this 
lile,  one  by  Buxton  himself,  the  other  by  his 
brother-in-law  Joseph  John  Gurney.  Buxton 
thus  writes:*  "Our  party  at  the  brewery 
went  off  in  all  respects  to  my  salisfiiclion. 
Talleyrand  could  not  come,  having  just  lecciv- 
ed  an  account  of  Prince  Leopold  being  elected 
king  of  Belgium.     Brougham  said  this  was  a 
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severe  disappointment,  as  his  excellency  never 
eats  or  drinks  but  once  a  day,  and  had  depend- 
ed on  my  beef-steaks. 

"The  party  arrived  at  about  six  o'clock, 
and  consisted  of  the  lord  chancellor,  [Brough- 
am], Lord  Grey,  Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis 
of  Cleaveland,  Lords  Shaftesbury,  Sefton, 
Howick,  Durham,  and  Ducannon,  General 
Alava,  S[amuel]  Gurney,  Dr.  Lushington,  I 
Spring  Rice,  W.  Brougham,  J.  J.  Gurney,  R.  I 
Hanbury,  &c.,  twenty-three  in  all."  I 

"  At  dinner  /  gave   but   two  toasts,  '  The     I 
King,'   and  'The  Memory  of  George   HI.,'     I 
whose  birth-day  it  was.     We  had  no  speeches,     | 
but  conversation  flowed,  or  rather  roared,  like     ' 
a  torrent,  at  our  end  of  the  table.     The  chan-     , 
cellor  lost  not  a  moment  ;  he  was  always  eat- 
ing, drinking,  talking,  or  laughing ;  his  powers 
of  laughing  seemed  on  a  level  with  his  other 
capacities."* 

Joseph  John  Gurney  after  giving  a  lively 
synopsis  of  certain  conversations  which  took 
place,  thus  adds, — "  The  chancellor  was  very 
cordial,  and  we  were  ail  delighted  with  his  i 
entertaining  rapidity  of  thought,  ready  wit, 
and  evident  good  feeling.  Nor  was  it  possi- 
ble to  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with  all  our 
guests,  with  whom  we  parted,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  after  nf  owing,  exhilarating, 
aiid  not  altogether  uninstructive  day." 

What  should  we  have  thought  if  we  had 
heard  of  George  Fox,  Isaac  Penington,  John 
Woolman,  or  any  other  of  our  old  and  solid 
Friends,  attending  such  dinner  parlies,  ming- 
ling with  such  characters  as  were  there  assem- 
bled,— voluntarily  listening  to  toasts,  and 
crowning  all  with  being  delighted  with  the 
drinking,  we  might  perhaps  safely  say  the 
drunken  c\\-Ancs\\or  1  We  can  well  conceive 
that  a  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — one 
taught  the  true  way  of  holiness,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  all  who  would  enter  heaven, 
to  tread  in  the  path  of  self-denial,  and  bear 
the  daily  cross  on  earth, — should  have  been 
in  sorrow  of  hetirt,  and  deep  exercise  of  spirit 
if  brought  into  such  society,  and  oblu'ed 
even  to  witness  such  scenes.  But  ihtit  an  ac- 
knowledged minister  in  our  Societj',  profess- 
ing to  be  the  advocate  to  the  world  of  its 
peculiar  testimonies,  should  have  voluntarily 
participated  in  such  a  gathering,  and  founlW 
delight  there,  is  an  instance  of  incongruity, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
the  individual  referred  to,  neither  thought,  felt, 
nor  understood,  as  an  old-fashioned,  truth- 
restricted  Quaker  would  have  done. 

Joseph  John  Gurney  thus  delicately  hints 
how  he  spoke  a  good  word  with  the  premiei. 
Lord  Grey,  concerning  his  friend  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich. 

"  I  ventured  to  insinuate  that  there  was  no 
part  of  a  premier's  oflice  more  responsible 
than  that  of  making  bishops.  He  assented, 
adding,  '  Y"ou  know  I  have  had  none  to  make 
at  present.'  We  talked  of  the  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. Lord  Grey  expressed  his  admiration 
of  his  conduct  and  character,  though  he  only 


'  In  testimony  to  the  gormandizing  power  he  evinc- 
ed, J.  J.  G.  gives  us  a  speech  of  the  Spanish  General 
Alava,  when  the  chancellor  had  hie  plate  replenished 
with  becf-slcaks  for  the  sixth  time. 
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knew  him  in  his  public  capacity,  '  1  fear  the 
bishop  is  too  old  to  accept  any  olfer  that  I  can 
make  bini,  hut  1  assure  you  that  tiie  very  first 
and  best  thing  that  I  have  to  give  away  shall 
be  at  his  service.'  " 

We  are  informed  in  j'.  J.  G.'s  letter,  that 
the  premier  remembered  his  promise,  and  ol'- 
fered  to  transfer  this  hireling  spiritual  shepherd 
to  the  bishopric  of  Dublin,  thereby  adding  to 
his  official  importance,  and  ihe  pecuniary  gain 
of  his  station  ;  but  the  offer  was  declined,  it 
would  seem,  on  account  of  age  and  infirmities. 
This  account  needs  no  comment !  But  who 
can  wonder  after  reading  it,  that  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  should  have  preached  an  eulo- 
gistic funeral  sermon  for  Joseph  John  Gurney  ! 


Inilividual  Rctormatiou. 

Regeneration,  or  a  change  of  heart,  from  a 
state  of  nature  to  that  of  grace,  is  the  great 
object  of  the  Christian  religion.  No  one  can 
be  a  true  Christian  without  having  experienced 
this  work  in  himself,  and  without  being  pre- 
served a  heiKenly-minded  man.  The  as- 
sumption of  the  name  without  a  thorough  in- 
ternal operation  of  the  Divine  Word,  will  avail 
nothing.  "  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto 
the  root  of  the  trees  :  every  tree  therefore 
which  briiigeth  not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  the  tire."  "  For  behold 
the  day  cometh  that  shall  burn  as  an  oven  ; 
and  all  the  proud,  yea  and  all  that  do  wicked- 
ly shall  be  stubble;  and  the  day  that  cometh 
shall  burn  them  up,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
that  it  shall  leave  them  neither  root  nor 
branch.''''  These  are  descriptions  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation,  and  its  indispensable  effects 
upon  all  who  are  really  brought  into  it.  When 
our  Saviour  came,  his  preaching  inculcated 
individual  renovation,  and  the  fruits  of  practi- 
cal holiness  and  righteousness.  "  Blessed  are 
they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righte- 
ousness for  they  shall  be  filed."  "Blessed 
are  the.  pure  in  heart ;  for  they  shall  see  God." 
"  Lei  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  "  Except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness 
*6f  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no 
case  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'"  This 
is  necessary  before  men  can  become  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  and  exercise  a  curative  effect 
upon  others.  "  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  | 
have  peace  one  with  another."  The  original  [ 
Friends,  and  the  genuine  ones  of  every  age 
since,  were  of  this  stamp.  WilliaiB  Penn 
says,  "  They  were  changed  men  themselves, 
before  they  went  about  to  change  others. 
Their  hearts  were  rent,  as  well  as  their  gar- 
ments changed,  and  they  knew  the  power  and 
work  of  God  upon  them.  This  was  seen  by 
the  great  alteration  it  made,  and  their  strict- 
er course  of  life,  and  more  godly  conversa- 
tion, that  immediately  followed  upon  it." 
They  considered  no  one  prepared  to  reform 
others,  until  they  were  reformed  themselves, 
and  continued  to  rnanifest  this  great  alteration, 
by  their  redemption  from  the  friendships  of 
the  world,  and  their  steady  testimony  against 
Its    spirit,     its    vain     fashions    and    custom-?. 


j  Against  all  attempts  to  put  others  to  right,  be- 
1  fore  they  are  fully  aware  that  their  own  vision 
j  requires  to  be  made  clear,  the  great  Christian 
j  Lawgiver  says,  "  And  why  beholdest  thou  the 
j  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  consider- 
est  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 
j  Or  how  wilt  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  let  me 
pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye,  and  behold 
a  beam  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite, 
first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye  ; 
and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly,  to  cast  out  the 
mote  out  of  ihy  brother's  eye." 

Nothing  could  have  a  better  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  professing  church  of  Christ, 
than  every  one  being  employed  in  getting  his 
own  vineyard,  his  own  heart  and  conduct,  made 
and  kept  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man 
This  would  prepare  him  to  receive  a  qualifica 
tion  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  and  the  complaint  anciently  made 
would  not  be  as  applicable  as  it  is,  "  They 
made  me  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but 
mine  own  vineyard  have  I  not  kept."  Great 
must  be  the  desolation  of  such  who  neglect 
their  own  vineyards,  when  called  lo  an  indi- 
vidual account,  to  be  judged  according  to  their 
respective  conditions,  not  according  to  the 
opinions  that  Irail  finite  men  have  had  of  them, 
who  have  been  ready  to  thrust  them  forward 
into  great  activity,  and  to  reward  them  with 
their  flatteries. 

It  is  individual  defection,  that  constitutes  the 
degeneracy  of  the  outward  visible  church, — 
and  if  a  thorough  reformation  is  ever  made, 
the  work  must  begin  at  home,  in  every  one's 
heart,  and  in  his  own  family.  To  constitute 
a  man  fit  to  rule  in  the  church,  tlie  Apostle 
Paul  says,  he  should  be  "  blameless" — "  not 
greedy  of  filthy  lucre," — "  one  that  riilelh  well 
his  own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjec- 
tion with  all  gravity  :  for  if  a  man  know  not 
how  to  rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take 
care  of  the  church  of  God  ?"  But  in  the  pro- 
gress of  degeneracy,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that 
men  and  women  who  have  ruled  well  in  their 
own  household,  by  obedience  to  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit themselves,  and  whose  consistent  families 
have  given  evidence  of  it,  have  been  marks 
for  the  archers, — those  busy  unfaithful  mem- 
bers, whose  vineyards  have  not  been  kept, 
however  ready  they  have  been  to  overlook 
others, — rejecting  the  leadings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  the  narrow  way,  into  the  simplicity 
and  huinilily  of  the  cross,  they  have  laughed 
at  the  "  stricter  course  of  life,"  and  despi.sed 
the  humble  walk  of  faithful  P'riends,  the  plain 
dress  and  manners  of  the  children,  as  unre- 
fined— too  simple  for  them  to  condescend  to — 
and  thus  they  have  made  the  way  hard  for 
those  upright  devoted  ones,  and  also  for  their 
children,  instead  of  holding  up  their  hands  and 
following  their  excellent  example.  Wherever 
the  church  is  brought  under  the  control  of 
such  worldly  men  and  women,  the  life  and 
power  of  religion  will  be  driven  away  and  de- 
generacy spread,  which  none  of  the  mere  forms 
of  church  government,  or  any  plans  devised 
by  fallible  men  for  its  reformation,  can  arrest. 

Be  not  disturbed  for  trifles.  By  the  prac- 
tice of  this  rule  we  should  come  in  tiine  to 
think  most  things  too  trifling  to  disturb  us. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  3r.l.) 

About  the  commencement  of  the  year  1767, 
William  Hunt  felt  a  concern  to  visit  Friends 
both  to  the  south  and  to  the  north,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  right  for  Zachariah  Dicks 
to  accompany  him.  Under  this  conviction  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  that  Friend. 

"  Dear  Friend, — Not  having  an  opportunity 
to  converse,  I  send  thee  this  ambassador,  to 
convey  some  fruit  I  lately  got  from  the  holy 
land:  a  little  spikenard  and  myrrh, — the 
choice  spices  with  which  our  Lord  was  anoint- 
ed belbre  he  passed  through  that  painl^ul  dis- 
pensation of  sufi'ering.  ]\iy  mind  had  been  in 
a  true  calm  and  profound  quiet  for  some  days, 
free  from  sorrowing  and  tempest  of  any  kind  ; 
so  that  1  was  ready  to  conclude  I  should  have 
no  more  to  do,  but  sometimes  to  cat  this  plea- 
sant fruit,  and  drink  of  the  well  that  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  court  of  God.  But  as  I  was 
thus  musing,  with  deep  admiration  and  hum- 
ble adoration  to  the  Great  Name,  that  had 
thus  brought  me  through  all  my  great  and 
sore  trials,  which  the  Lord  knows  were  many, 
and  grievous  to  be  borne,  I  thought  1  espied  a 
little  spring,  like  unto  that  thou  knows  lies 
under  the  threshold  of  the  house  of  (jod,  and 
it  ran  towards  the  south,  and  pointed  towards 
the  north,  like  the  glancing  of  a  candle  by  a 
glass  window,  [intimating]  that  some  of  these 
fruits  must  be  conveyed  to  some  of  those  inha- 
bitants. And  as  I  apprehend  thou  art  a  cho- 
sen companion  to  me  of  God,  in  the  moving 
of  that  endearing  love  and  good-will  which 
hath  subsisted  between  us  from  the  beginning, 
I  give  thee  a  hint,  lo  the  end  thou°mayest 
keep  steady  under  the  preparing  hand,  that 
when  the  lull  time  has  come,  thou  niayest  gird 
on  the  vestments  of  war,  and  appear  as  a  sol- 
dier well  disciplined  therein.  1  am  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  things,  thy  assured  Friend, 

Wji.  HuxT." 
On  the  25th  of  Fourth  month,  1767,  the 
meeting  at  New  Garden  in  North  Carolina, 
fiirnished  William  Hunt  and  Zachariah  Dicks 
with  certificates  of  unity  with  their  prospect 
of  religious  service.  They  were  together  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Ninth  month  of  that  year; 
soon  after  which  Zachariah  Dicks  believed  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  Divine 
Master  for  him  lo  return  to  his  home.  Wil- 
liam Hunt  continued  his  travels  to  the  north. 
Perhaps  it  was  during  this  journey  that  he 
made  use  of  an  expression  which  has  been 
often  repeated.  "  My  concern  is  to  be  devo- 
ted to  the  service  of  Christ  so  fully,  that  I  may 
not  spend  one  minute  in  pleasing  myself." 

Great  was  his  labour  as  he  travelled  from 
place  to  place.  Though  he  was  often  engag- 
ed to  minister  at  a  considerable  length,  yet 
the  powerful  baptizing  influence  which  accom- 
panied the  word  preached,  so  eff'eciually  reach- 
ed the  hearers  that  ihey  listened  with  unwea- 
ried attention.  The  plainness  with  which  he 
reproved  them, — the  blows  of  the  '  sharp 
threshing  instrument'  which  his  Master  put 
into  his  hands, — did  not  ofl^end  them.  Those 
who  were  desirous  of  doing  right  were  glad  lo 
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hear  of  llieir  faults,  and  anxious  that  the  uhole 
counsel  of  God  should  be  shown  them,  and 
those  who  were  lukewarm,  realized  the  truth 
of  a  saying  cf  Robert  Walker,  "  People  love 
to  hear  preaching,  but  thay  do  not  love  the 
cross."  In  regard  to  the  line  of  labour  in 
which  he  was  led,  and  the  close  rebukes  he 
had  to  administer,  William  said,  "  Most  of  my 
work  is  rough  :  but  rough  work  brings  good 
pay,  if  it  is  well  done." 

Attending  a  meeting  on  Long  Island,  where 
the  people  looked  exceedingly  plain  in  their 
attire,  he  was  brought  under  deep  exercise  in 
the  belief,  that  there  was  little  but  a  mere 
form  amongst  them,  and  that  the  life  of  reli- 
gion had  very  much  departed.  A  very  close 
warning  came  upon  him  to  deliver  to  them, 
and  he  rose  with  these  words,  which  but  for 
the  deep  earnestness  of  the  preacher,  and  the 
sorrowful  concern  manifested  in  his  manner, 
would  have  provoked  a  smile  in  many  of  his 
hearers.  "  Friends  !  you  look  as  demure  as 
if  butter  would  not  melt  in  your  mouths  ;  but 
I  fear  cheese  would  not  choke  you."  From 
this  strange  text  he  proceeded  to  speak  of  the 
awful  danger  of  a  lifeless  formal  state,  and  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner  shook  the  dry 
bones  that  day.  Sarah  Morris  in  rebuking  a 
similar  stale,  once  said,  "  If  people  can  but 
live  in  prosperity,  they  sit  down  at  ease,  con- 
cluding, all  is  well  if  they  keep  clear  of  gross 
evils.  As  to  the  new  and  living  way  which 
we  read  of, — the  inward  life, — the  hidden  life, 
— the  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God, — the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man, — they  seem 
neither  to  know,  nor  to  care  to  know,  anything 
about  it."  Mary  Brook  once  rose  in  a  meet- 
ing with  these  words  :  "  On  seeing  so  goodly 
looking  a  people  gathered,  I  was  ready  to  say 
in  my  heart,  as  one  did  formerly,  '  Surely  the 
Lord's  anointed  is  before  me.'  But  on  feeling 
with  you,  I  am  much  burdened  under  a  sense 
of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  the  love  of  mo- 
ney. Which  things  alienate  the  mind,  cause 
dryness,  poverty,  withering." 

In  the  Second  month,  1768,  William  Hunt 
at  a  Monthly  Meeting  held  at  Flushing, 
Long  Island,  having  spoken  largely  to  the 
states  of  Friends  assembled,  felt  his  mind 
clothed  with  a  concern  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished.  Towards  the  close  of  his  testimony, 
after  expressing  his  desire  that  all  the  poor 
oppressed  African  bondmen  and  women  should 
be  set  at  liberty,  he  said,  "  I  verily  believe  the 
jubilee  year  is  at  hand  ;  and  i  desire  those 
that  have  slaves  may  not  put  it  off  for  their 
children  lo  set  them  at  liberty  ;  for  we  know 
not  what  our  children  may  prove  to  be.  I 
earnestly  desire  that  none  may  put  it  off  be- 
yond the  appointed  time  :  for  if  they  do,  I  am 
firmly  of  the  mind  they  will  be  plagued,  ns 
sure  as  ever  Egypt  was  for  retaining  Israel." 

At  one  of  the  meetings  which  William  at- 
tended during  his  northern  journey,  he  arose 
and  commenced  speaking,  but  on  looking  over 
those  assembled,  and  finding  from  the  drowsi- 
ness generally  visible,  that  they  were  not  giv- 
ing lively  heed  to  what  he  said,  he  stopped, 
and  slainped  three  times  with  his  foot.  'I'his 
effectually  roused  the  congregation  and  pre- 
pared them  to  understand  him  as  he  said, 
"  W'hen    1   sec   people    in   danger   of  going   lo 


sleep,   I    feel    myself  justified    in    using    any 
means  to  awaken  them. 

Our  Friend  James  Simpson  once  in  a  meet- 
ing having  been  under  exercise,  and  prepared 
as  he  thought  lo  deliver  the  Lord's  message  to 
the  people,  rose  on  his  feet.  His  first  words 
were,  "  The  prophet  said."  Immediately  he 
felt  from  the  listless  lukewarm  condition  of 
those  gathered,  that  though  he  might  have  the 
qualification  to  preach,  they  were  not  prepared 
to  benefit  by  what  might  be  said,  he  therefore, 
after  a  short  pause,  added — "  Why,  you  have 
no  ears  to  hear!"  and  sat  down.  This  per- 
haps aroused  some  of  them  to  consider  the 
situation  they  were  in,  and  led  them  to  seek 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  for  a  livelier  frame  of  spirit. 
Lile  soon  after  seemed  to  arise  into  some  do- 
minion in  the  meeting,  and  James  once  more 
arose,  and  was  favoured  to  deliver  a  remark- 
able discourse  to  an  attentive  audience. 

These  rebukes  were  not  so  severely  pungent 
as  that  delivered  by  our  quick-witted  Friend 
George  Withy  when  in  this  land.  The  anec- 
dote is  told  on  the  authority  of  a  Friend,  a 
member  of  the  meeting  where  it  took  place, 
and  present  at  the  time  the  incident  occur- 
red. It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  some  as- 
sembled were  remarkably  heavy  and  drowsy. 
After  sitting  some  time,  George  arose,  and 
whilst  his  countenance  was  clothed  with  much 
seriousness,  said,  "  It  came  inio  my  mind  to 
say,  that  if  Friends  would  bring  their  pillows 
with  them  when  they  come  to  meeting,  they 
could  sleep  more  comfortably  !" 

During  the  time  that  William  Hunt  was  on 
his  journey  lo  the  north  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter,  addressed  to  James  and  Ann  Mit- 
chell. 

"  Salem,  near  Boston,  13th  of  Tweiftli  mo.  17G7. 
"  Dearly  beloved  Friends, — 

"  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
fellowship  of  his  children,  and  sweet  their  re- 
membrance one  of  another ;  because  the  odour 
of  his  ointment  sends  forth  a  fragrant  smell. 
This  my  joy  is  full  in  every  remembrance  of 
you,  in  that  love  which  first  gave  birth  to  the 
covenant  of  life  in  our  spirits,  making  them 
truly  one,  in  the  pure  hope  and  feeling  of 
Gospel  power.  In  this  we  have  had  a  near 
union  and  sympathy,  with  full  assurance  that 
the  Lord  Almighiy  hath  called  us  outof  dark- 
ness into  the  true  light  of  his  dear  Son  ;  through 
whom  we  have  seen  wonderful  things,  and 
unutterable.  We  have  likewise  sorrowfully 
to  behold  the  deluge  of  apostaey  that  covers 
our  Sion,  as  with  a  thick  cloud.  But,  dear 
Friends,  in  Goshen  there  is  light ;  which  makes 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob  beautiful,  and  the  tents 
of  Israel  goodly.     .     .     . 

"  This  day,  as  1  sat  in  meeting,  a  language 
passed  through  my  mind, — '  Hasten, — hasten 
to  visit  my  seed  through  ihe  land,  that  thou  may 
go  where  1  send  thoe.'  Whether  this  bo  to 
Ihe  grave,  or  to  a  distant  land,  I  leave ; — only 
petition  the  great  Name  to  preserve  me  wor- 
thy lo  do  all  that  he  liath  allolted  me,  so  that 
I  may  be  fit  to  be  gathered  home,  in  due  sea- 
son. 

"  Dear  youth,  the  affectionate  feeling  of  my 
spirit  towards  you,  I  shall  never  forget,  but 
often  fervently  desire  that  you  may  cnmo  into 
Ihe  house  of  the  Lord,  to  behold  the  bcauiv  of 


true  holiness  forever.  I  conclude,  with  mine 
and  companion's  dear  love,  your  often  very 
poor,  but  true  Friend, 

WiLiiA?.!  Hunt." 

Perhaps  it  was  on  his  return  from  Boston 
that  he  visited  the  second  time,  that  poor  af- 
flicted saint  Clements  Willets.  She  gives 
us  the  following  as  the  substance  of  a  testi- 
mony he  bore  in  her  chamber.  "  Samson's 
riddle  was  expounded  by  saying,  '  What  is 
sweeter  than  honey?  and  what  is  stronger 
than  the  lion  V  The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
is  far  stronger  than  Samson's  liori ; — and 
'  honey  out  of  that  Rock'  on  which  the  true 
church  was,  and  is  to  be  built,  is  sweeter  and 
belter  than  Samson's  honey  was  ;  by  if,  the 
souls  of  the  saints  and  weary  travellers  towards 
that  city  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God,  are 
often  refreshed.  To  encourage  them  from 
fiiinting  the  Spirit  hath  said,  '  Be  thou  faithful 
unto  death  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.'  " 

After  the  intimation  given  him,  as  referred 
to  in  the  above  letter,  it  is  not  cause  of  won- 
der, that  William  Hunt  should  have  been 
diligent  in  labour  to  fill  up  his  measure  of  ser- 
vice in  America.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs 
that  those  whom  the  Lord  is  about  taking  from 
the  church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant, 
feel  a  pressure  of  spirit  under  which  ihey  are 
obliged  to  labour  more  frequently  and  more 
abundantly  in  matter  than  is  pleasant  to  them- 
selves. It  has  been  stated  that  Sarah  Grubb, 
wife  of  Robert,  during  the  last  few  months  of 
her  life,  was  thus  led.  Her  heart  seemed  to 
yearn  towards  all  in  the  assemblies  she  attend- 
ed, and  she  was  wont  to  speak  at  considerable 
length,  to  many  states.  Some  of  her  Friends, 
who  perhaps  loved  short  sermons,  and  did  not 
know,  that  the  allotted  period  of  the  dear  la- 
bourer was  to  be  so  brief  on  earth,  fell  some 
fear  of  her  exceeding  her  commission.  But  it 
was  not  so.  She  was  to  see  the  faces  of  those 
amongst  whom  she  laboured  from  place  to 
place  no  more,  and  she  was  earnestly  concern- 
ed to  be  clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men.  She 
said  to  her  sister  Ann, — "Oh!  my  dear,  I 
think  sometimes  that  I  shall  soon  be  gone  ;  it 
seems,  as  if  my  day's  work  was  nearly  done; 
and  on  looking  towards  home,  as  if  I  might 
not  be  long  there."  Her  prospect  was  real- 
ized ; — her  toil  was  soon  over.  In  compara- 
tive youth,  her  Master  saw  the  work  of  grace 
in  her  was  perfected,  and  in  great  mercy  he 
gathered  her  from  the  infirmities  of  an  afflict- 
ed earthly  tabernacle,  and  joined  her  to  the 
church  triumphant,  clothed  upon  with  that 
spiritual  body,  which  can  know  no  weakness, 
sickness  or  pain. 


Wc  can  never  arrive  at  any  true  settlement 
by  propping  ourselves  up  with  the  opinions  or 
experiences  of  others.  Rest  must  be  the  result 
of  our  own  fellowship  with  God.  The  reli- 
gion of  many  is  nothing  but  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah's stolen  words.     Jcr.  xxiii.  30. 


F.very  man  should  be  a  sun  in  his  little 
sphere  ;  merely  a  creature  of  Divine  goodness, 
manifesting  God's  glory,  and  shining  without 
merit. 
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ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  318.) 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  had  frequent  misgivings 
about  her  course  of  life,  and  was  aware  ol'ihe 
danger  of  the  temptations  to  which  she  yield- 
ed, is  most  apparent. 

In  1826,  she  writes,  "  I  have  also  had  some 
doubts  whether  our  peculiar  views,  in  many 
little  things,  much  in  the  cross  to  young  peo- 
ple, do  not  in  measure  turn  them  from  religion 
itself;  on  the  other  hand,  1  see  in  others  how 
imperceptibly  the  standard  lowers,  when  these 
minor  scruples  are  given  up."  II.  p.  14. 
"  Alas  !  that  her  vision  had  not  been  clearer 
when  she  turned  inward  her  gaze  ! 

"  May  1  never  mistake,"  she  writes  in  1828, 
"  my  natural  case  and  liberty  of  mind,  for 
the  perfect  freedom  of  the  service  of  Christ  ; 
for  in  nothing  am  I  more  changed  than  in 
this,  I  feel  such  liberty,  (though  not  for  any 
thing  wrong  I  trust,)  to  enjoy  the  things  even 
of  this  life,  and  am  less  anxiously  scrupulous 
about  some  smaller  matters.  May  I  make  no 
ill  use  of  this  liberty,  but  seek  to  watch  and 
pray,  that  1  may  use,  without  abusing  it."  II 
p.  74. 

The  following  extract  will  show  what  need 
she  had  of  struggling  against  these  changes  in 
her  character,  arising  chiefly  from  giving  way 
to  her  natural  ease  and  liberty. 

In  the  First  month,  1839,  she  obtained  a 
minute  from  the  IMorning  Meeting  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  France.  She  did  not  set  off 
on  this  journey  for  two  months,  and  the  inter- 
val appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  pre- 
parations for  a  very  large  fair,  got  tip  and 
superintended  by  her,  for  the  relief  of  the 
funds  of  the  British  Society  on  Prisons.  What 
incongruities  and  contradictions  are  crowded 
together  in  the  passages  which  follow  I 

"  Before  leaving  home,  we  were  much  oc- 
cupied by  a  very  large  sale,  for  the  British 
Society,  held  in  Crosby  Hall.  I  felt  it  an  ex- 
ercising time,  lest  any  should  be  exposed  to 
temptation  by  it;  and  1  see  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  respecting  these  sales,  as 
there  is  an  exposure  in  them  that  may  prove 
injurious  to  some.  However,  I  think  1  saw 
in  this  instance  many  favourable  results,  and 
particularly  in  the  kind  and  capital  help  my 
children  gave  me  in  it,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  occupied  them.  One  day  I  had  fifteen  chil- 
dren and  several  grandchildren  helping  me  to 
sell.  A  sireet  and  Christian  spirit  appeared 
to  reign  in  the  room,  (i  !)  There  were  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds  obtained  by  it  clear 
of  all  expenses,  which  will  be  a  great  help  to 
the  British  Society.  The  marks  of  kindness 
shown  me  by  numbers,  in  the  things  sent  to 
the  sale,  were  very  encouraging  to  me.  My 
brothers  and  sisters,  my  nephews  and  nieces, 
were  also  very  kind,  aiding  me  in  various 
ways."     11.  p.  314. 

Three  years  afterwards  she  tried  the  expe- 
riment of  a  fair  a  second  time,  not  quile  so 
successfully  it  would  appear  as  the  first.  The 
passages  in  her  diary  which  describe  the 
transaction,  are  strangely  pieced  in  with  those 
which  relate  to  her  grandson's  going  into  the 
navy.     "  Two  very  diverse  interests,"  say  her 


biographers,  "  very  shortly  followed;  the  de-ime  to  learn,"  says  the  pleasant  writer  already 
parture  of  a  grandson  for  the  China  seas,  in  I  quoted,  "  that  there  is  no  Ioniser  any  want  of 
H.  M.  S.  Agincourt,  and  the  preparations  for  harmony   between  the   towns^people  and   pi: 

a  sale  for  the  benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Brit-       ■       "  ° 

ish  Ladies'  Society." 

"  Fourth  month  17th.     This  week  we  have 

a  very  large  sale  at  the  mansion  house  for  the 

British   Society.     Although   on   the   whole,  I 

approve  these  sales,  there  are  many  difficulties 

attached  to  ihem.     I  earnestly  desire  and  pray 

that  through  the  tender  mercy  of  my  God,  no 

harm  may  come  of  it ;  but,  in  whatsoever  we 

do,  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  may 

be  exalted." 

"  Oo  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth-day,  we  were 

fully   occupied,    principally    by   the   sale.     It 

was  very  largely  attended  ;  quantities  of  things 

were    given   and   sent   to    us  ;    extraordinary 

kindness   shown   to   us   by  numbers,  and    the 

lord  mayor  and  lady   mayoress,  treating  us 

with  almost  unbounded  hospitality  and  kind- 
ness. One  day  they  gave  dinner  and  lunch- 
eon  to   three   hundred  persons,  and  I  should 

think   nearly  as  many  another  day  or  days. 

We  sold  things  to  the  amount  of  about  thirteen 

hundred  pounds,  and  still  many  things  were 

left  on  hand;  when  I  consider  the  great  trou- 
ble, the  enormous  expense,  the  time  taken  up, 

the  obligation  we  put   ourselves   under   to   so 

many  persons,  and  the  fatigue  of  body,  I  think 

I  can  never  patronize  another  sale.     However 

in  mercy,  I  was  carried  through  without  suf- 
fering.    1  think   I  was   rather  humbled    than 

exalied  by  the  great  kindness  I  received  ;  but 

the  Lord  only  knows  my  real  estate,  and  to 

Him  alone   can   I  go   to  have   my  heart  kept 

humble,  watchful,  and  faithful.  These  public 
events  bring  me  into  care  about  myself,  and 
a  fear  lest  like  Ephraim  I  should  be  mixed 
among  the  people  and  lose  my  strength."  II. 
452,  3. 

"  Day  after  day,"  says  a  shrewd  and  plea- 
sant writer,  •"  as  1  walked  the  streets  of  Vanity, 
my  manners  and  my  deportment  became  more 
and  more  like  those  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
place  began  to  seem  like  home." 

To  what  let  us  ask,  did  Elizabeth  Fry's 
exercise  lest  any  should  be  exposed  to  tempta- 
tion by  these  fairs,  amount?  What  was  it 
worth  ?  She  saw  the  danger  and  rushed  into 
it  wiih  fifteen  children,  and  several  grand- 
children. She  rushed  into  it,  earnestly  desir- 
ing and  praying  through  the  tender  mercy  of 
her  God  that  no  harm  might  come  of  it,  when 
it  was  in  her  own  power  to  have  avoided  all 
harm  by  staying  at  home  and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  And  then  again,  how  strange 
are  her  sources  of  consolation!  She  saw  in 
this  instance  many  favourable  results,  particu- 
larly in  the  kind  and  capital  help  her  children 
gave  her,  and  the  way  in  which  it  occupied 
them — that  is  to  say,  in  their  greater  exposure 
to  all  the  temptations  and  injuries  against 
which  she  says  she  "earnestly  desired  and 
prayed  to  be  preserved !"  Where  the  con- 
cern went  no  deeper  than  this,  the  anchor  of 
igious  duty  did  not  touch  bottom,  and  the 
k  was  drifting  down  the  stream  when  the 
rincr  was  flattering  herself  that  it  was  safe- 
ly moored  ! 

A  sweet  and  Christian  spirit  she  says,  ap- 
peared to  reign  in  the  room  I     "  It  gratified 


grims,"  &ic. 

What  could  be  more  out  of  character  than 
for  a  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends,  to  get 
up  and  superintend  a  large  fair,  and  to  dress 
up  the  old  rooms  of  Crosby  Hall  with  tapestry 
and  armorial  bearings?  and  this  too  on  the 
eve  of  performing  as  a  religious  duty,  a  visit 
for  which  the  London  Morning  Meeting  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  had  given  her  a  minute 
of  approbation  ?  Elizabeth  Fry  did  not  be- 
lieve these  bazaar  sales  to  be  wrong  wlieti 
"  conducted  in  a  sober  quiet  manner."  The 
sobriety  and  quietness,  the  "sweet  and  Chris- 
tian spirit"  of  a  crowd  of  the  most  fashion- 
able men  and  women  in  London  ! 

These  fairs  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have 
observed  their  character,  are  like  the  extraor- 
dinary levies  made  by  states  when  the  usual 
sources  of  revenue  are  exhausted. 

Persons  engaged  in  some  enterprise  for  a 
plausible  and  useful  purpose,  find  that  their 
funds  are  low — that  the  society  is  in  debt, 
— that  its  old  friends  have  stopped  giving, — 
that  no  more  money  can  be  squeezed  out, — 
and  that  unless  by  some  new  contrivance  fresh 
funds  can  be  raised,  there  must  be  a  collapse. 

In  such  an  exigency,  no  doubt,  a  bazaar 
sale  was  the  ha|)py  invention  of  some  fair 
patroness  of  benevolence. 

If  we  cannot  interest  the  public  by  the  use- 
fulness and  necessity  of  our  enjerprise,  by  the 
strong  claims  upon  its  benevolence  which  we 
have  put  forth,  we  will  set  other  springs  in 
action.  Those  who  will  not  give  from  cha- 
rily may  open  their  purses  when  charity  is 
backed  by  vanity,  or  selfishness,  or  fashion- 
able applause,  or  beauty  behind  the  counter. 
We  will  have  an  exhibition  and  a  sale  of 
beautiful  pieces  of  fancy  work,  of  ornamented 
trifles,  and  of  objects  of  more  or  less  utility. 
We  will  press  all  our  young  and  .most  attrac- 
tive female  friends  into  the  service  of  prepar- 
ing articles  for  the  bazaar.  Some  will  buy 
them  from  ostentation, — some  to  win  favour 
with  the  fair, — some  because  the  articles  please 
their  l;\ncy, — and  others  because  they  are 
ashamed  to  seem  penurious  before  a  crowd. 
We  will  ourselves  become  the  sellers  at  these 
booths;  for  we  can  ask  whatever  prices  we 
please,  and  none  will  venture  to  cheapen  Ihem. 
Thus  were  these  man-Iraps  set  and  bailed, 
and  wonderful  was  their  success.  From  that 
time  Bazaar  sales  became  the  fashionable 
elixir  for  renovating  the  life  of  a  decaying 
charity,  and  persons  who  should  have  been 
ashamed  of  such  charlatanism — for  it  was  un- 
worihy  of  them — stooped  to  administer  it. 

"UplonLane,  Seventh  mo.  7th, (1840.)  We 
had  the  French  ambassador  and  a  large  party 
to  dinner  here  yesterday  ;  these  occasions  are 
serious  to  me.  The  query  comes  home,  how 
far  the  expensive  dinner  is  right  to  give,  and 
further,  whether  good  results  from  it,  and 
whether,  if  death  was  approaching,  we  should 
thus  spend  our  time  ;"  [serious  and  solemn 
questions  indeed  —  but  how  easily  does  she 
reason  away  her  better  feelings!]  "on  the 
other  hand,  after  the  extraordinary  kindness 
shown  us  in  France,  and  even  bv  the  French 
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governnent,  some  mark  of  atteniion  was  due 
/'rom  us.  Also,  to  show  hospilalily  to  stran- 
gers is  right  and  Christian,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure to  receive  t])em  as  they  are  accustomed 
to  live,  does  not  appear  wrong."  11.  p. 
401,  2. 

(To  be  couliniiod.) 


The  Lion's  Strength. — Ol"  this  noble  ani- 
mal, two  varieties  (the  yellow  and  the  brosvn, 
or  black,)  exist  in  South  Africa,  both,  however, 
retreating  before  the  progress  of  European 
colonization.  The  dark  coloured  is  the  strong- 
est and  fiercest ;  their  strength  is  prodigious. 
Well  authenticated  accounts. prove  that  a  lion 
will  carry  off  an  ox,  or  a  horse,  with  nearly 
as  great  ease  as  a  fox  would  a  goose.  A 
A  Gung  lion  has  been  known  to  carry  a  good 
sized  horse  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  he 
killed  it;  and  an  instance  occurred  in  Sen- 
burgh  where  a  lion  carried  off  a  two  year  old 
heifer,  and  when  his  track  or  spoor  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  hunters  for  five  hours  on  horse- 
back, throughout  the  whole  distance  the  car- 
case only  once  or  twice  was  discovered  to 
have  touched  the  ground.  Sparnuinn  says  he 
saw  a  lion  at  the  Cape  take  a  heifer  in  his 
mouth,  and  though  the  legs  trailed  on  the 
ground,  he  carried  it  off  as  a  cat  would  a  rat, 
and  leaped  a  broad  dike  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. Like  all  the  feline  tribe,  the  lion  lies 
in  wait  for  his  prey,  crouching  among  the 
grass  and  reeds  near  pools  and  fountains,  or 
in  narrow  ravines  he  will  spring  from  nine  to 
twelve  yards  at  a  bound,  and  can  repeat  these 
springs  for  a  short  time.  Denied,  however, 
the  fieetness  of  the  hound,  or  wolf,  the  lion, 
by  a  few  quick  bounds,  can  seize  even  the  tall 
giraffe,  or  camcleopard,  by  springing  on  the 
haunches  of  the  latter.  Instances  have  been 
known  of  the  giraffe  thus  carrying  the  lion 
twenty  miles,  before  sinking  under  the  attacks 
of  the  destroyer. — Prisb. 


tassels  like  corn,  a  yard  long.  The  juices|  month  31st.— Both  of  them  are  supplied  with 
are  fine,  and  full  of  saccharine  matter  of  good' copious  details  relative  to  the  recent  Yearly 
quality,  if  I  may  judge  of  the  syrup  manufac-!  Meeting  of  Friends  in  London,  from  which  it 
tured  there  from  it.  It  is  altogether  the  most, appears  that  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
inlerestingsectionof  the  South,  in  my  opinion, 'Elders  held  its  first  sitting  on  Second-day 
and  a  fostering  of  Government,  in  the  way  of;  morning,  the  22d  of  Fifth  month  last,  respect- 
affording  communication  along  the  coast,  and  ing  which  it  is  stated  that  "  there  .seemed  to 
in  introducing  from  tropical  countries  rich  and  '  be^about  the  usual  number  of  Friends  in  at- 
rare  seeds,  and  plants,  will  soon  make  it  a !  tendance  ;  yet  there  were  several  conspicuous 
populous  and  thrifty  region."  ,  members  absent — some  having  been  removed 

-  j  by  death  since  last  year,  and  others  prevented 

„,,„,„  ,  from   being  present  by  age,  or  bodily  afBic- 

Wliat  Temperance  ran  do.  'tions."  -^    fa  '  ^ 

In  Hall's  book  on  Ireland,  occurs  the  fol-  The  Yearly  Meeting  proper  assembled  on 
lowing  passage,  which  a  person  will  hardly  |Fourlh-day  morning  the  24lh,  and  was 
read  without  emotion: — "We  entered  one  ["smaller  on  [the  men's  side]  than  for  many 
day  a  cottage  in  the  suburbs  of  Cork  :  a  younn-  y6^'"s  past.  We  understand  the  same  differ- 
woman  was  knitting  stockings  at  the  door.  Itjence  was  not  observable  in  the  attendance  of 
was  as  neat  and  comfortable  as  any  in  the  o"""  women  Friends.  The  late  season  of  corn- 
most  prosperous  districts  of  England.  VVe  I  f^^rcial  distress,  aided  perhaps  by  the  unusual 
tell  her  brief  story  in  her  own  words,  as  near- ]  P''evalence   of  sickness,   may  be  assigned  as 


Tropical  Fntils  in  Florida. — A  writer  in 
the  Jacksonville  News  furnishes  the  following 
notice  of  the  settlement  on  the  St.  Lucie  river, 
near  the  coast: 

"  All  along  tliis  ridge  (on  the  western  bank) 
the  settlers  have  opened  their  clearings,  amid  [ 
groves  of  oak,  palmetto,  and  satin  wood,  which 
they  have  adorned  with  that  primitive  shelter] 
from  wind  and  weather,  the  '  log  cabin.'  They 
have  settled  on  the  Northern  rustic  plan  of 
small  farms.  The  soil  is  gray  shell  and  sand, ' 
with  vegetable  loam.  The  growth  upon  it  is 
dense  and  vigorous.  The  settlers  are  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  tropical  fruits,  and  in  the  tur- 
tle fishery.  All  are  endeavouring  to  get  in 
pine  apple  plants.  There  will  be  grown  seve- 
ral hundrrd  during  the  ensuing  season.  There 
were  some  thirty  or  forty  grown  the  last  sum- 
mer. I  saw  the  plants  growing,  also  the  co- 
coanut  tree,  the  guava,  lemon,  lime,  orange, 
&c.  I  ate  of  the  banana  grown  there.  I  saw 
the  tamarind  tree  also  growing  in  the  open 
air.  The  Pawpaw  grows  wild,  and  the  im- 
ported West  India  species  grows  well. 

"The  growth  of  tropical  fruits  and  plants 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  Sisal  hemp 
plant  i'!  found  wilrl.     .Sugarcane  matures  and 


ly  as  we  can  recall  them  : 

"  My  husband  is  a  wheelwright,  and  always 
earns  his  guinea  a  week  ;  he  was  a  good  work 
man,  but  the  love  of  drink  was  so  strong  ii 
him,  and  it  was'nt  often  he  brought  me  mon 
than  five  shillings  out  of  his  one  pound  on  i 
Saturday  night,  and  it  broke  my  heart  to  se( 
the  children  too  ragged  to  send  to  school,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  starved  look  they  had,  out 
of  the  little  I  could  give  them.  Well,  God  be 
praised,  he  took  the  pledge,  and  the  next  Sun^ 
day  he  laid  twenty-one  shillings  upon  the 
chair  you  sit  upon.  O  !  did'nt  I  give  thanks 
upon  my  bended  knees  that  night. 

"  Still  I  was  fearful  it  would  not  last,  and  I 
spent  no  more  than  the  five  shillings  1  used  to, 
saying  to  myself,  may  be  the  money  will  be 
more  wanted  than  it  is  now.  Well,  the  next 
week  he  brought  me  the  same,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next,  until  eight  weeks  had  passed  ; 
and  glory  to  God  ;  there  was  no  change  for 
the  bad  in  my  husband  ;  and  all  tiie  while  he 
never  asked  me  why  there  was  nothing  better 
for  him  out  of  his  earnings.  So  I  felt  there 
was  no  fear  for  him,  and  the  ninth  week,  when 
he  came  home  to  me,  I  had  this  table  and 
these  six  chairs,  one  for  myself,  four  for  the 
children,  and  one  for  him  ;  and  I  was  dressed 
in  a  now  gown,  and  the  children  all  had  new 
clothes  and  shoes  and  stockings,  and  upon  his 
chair  1  put  a  bran  new  suit,  and  upon  his 
plate,  I  put  tlie  bill  and  receipt  for  them  all, 
just  the  eight  sixteen  shillings,  the  cost  that 
I'd  saved  out  of  his  wages,  not  knowing  what 
might  happen,  and  that  always  went  for  drink. 
And  he  cried,  good  lady  and  gentleman,  he 
cried  like  a  baby,  but  'twas  with  thanks  to 
God  ;  and  now  where's  a  healthier  man  than 
my  husband  in  the  whole  country  of  Cork,  or 
a  happier  wife  than  myself,  or  deccnter  or 
butter  lid  children  than  niv  own?" 
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SEVENTH  MONTH 


for  the  diminution  in  the  numbers." 
On  Sixth-day,  Sixth  mo.  2nd,  near  2  o'clock, 
the  meeting  "closed  in  much  solemnity." 

Our  sheet  being  nearly  filled  when  the  above 
mentioned  pages  came  to  hand,  we  must  for 
the  present  defer  further  extracts  relative  to 
London  Yearly  Meeting,  which  may  be  deem- 
ed expedient  to  insert. 

The  "  British  Friend"  contains  likewise  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  late  Dublin  Yearly 
Meeting,  some  parts,  or  the  whole  of  which, 
we  shall  probably  insert,  but  for  the  same 
reason  is  postponed. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of  "The  Philadeljihia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,    the    3rd   instant,   in    Mulberry 


street  meeting-house. 


P)y  the  steamer  Britannia  from  Liverpool,  we 
have  received  the  London  "  F'ricnd"  of  .'~!ixlh 
month;   also   the   "British    I'riond"   of  Fifih 


Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 
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WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
nstitution  are  desirous  of  emplovin:;  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa. ;  Samuel' 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Ilaverford, 
Delaware  county.  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Tearlier  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Betlle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharpless ;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Ilavor/brd. 

For  Sale. 
A  complete   set  of  "  The   Friend"  in  good 
dor.     Seldom  offered.     Inquire  at  this  olRce.       ! 
Price  moderate. 
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Tlie  Eastern  Jews, 

(Coininueil  from  page  3M.) 
THE    SAMABITANS. 

No  part  of  Wilson's  work  possesses  grealer 
interest  than  that  which  relates  to  ilie  Sama- 
ritans. The  ancient  Shechem,  where  they 
reside,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  now 
called  Nabulus. 

"  We  were  impatient,"  says  our  traveller, 
"  to  enter  it,  from  our  desire  to  find  out  the 
remnant  of  its  oldest  inhabitants,  the  Samari- 
tans, with  whom,  if  possible,  we  were  an.xioLis 
to  take  up  our  abode,  that  we  might  learn  as 
much  as  possible  from  them  of  their  creed  and 
condition.  We  asked  for  them  at  the  gate 
first  by  the  name  of  Samaritdni  ;  but  by  this 
cognomen  they  were  iniknown  to  the  Arabs, 
to  whom  we  addressed  our  inquiry.  That  of 
the  Hebrew  S/tomecoraJm  was  equally  unintelli- 
gible. As  soon  as  I  stumbled  upon  the  Sd- 
marak,  several  voices  e.\claimed,  Yes,  the 
Samarah  !  We  shall  soon  show  you  where 
they  are.  A  young  man  politely  volunteered 
to  be  our  guide  to  their  abodes.  Conducting 
us  through  the  bazar,  he  directed  our  atlention 
to  a  venerable  native  trudging  along,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  while  turban  and  iiearly  as 
while  a  beard,  whom  he  introduced  to  us  as 
their  priest.  This  proved  to  be  the  very  per- 
son of  whom  we  were  in  search.  '  I  am,  in- 
deed,' he  said,  after  receiving  our  salutations, 
the  priest  of  the  Saniaritans,  Salamah  Ibn 
Tobiah,  the  veritable  correspondent  of  the 
learned  Frenchman,  the  Baron  de  Sacy  ; 
whence  do  you  comcT  'From  Hind,  from 
Bombay  !'  '  Have  you  brought  a  leller  from 
the  Samaritans  there?'  'I  have  brought,' I 
said  in  reply,  '  a  communication  from  the 
Beni-Israel  of  Bombay,  whom  you  suppose  to 
be  Samaritans.'  'This,'  cried  he,  'is  what 
we  have  long  wanted.  Come  along  to  my 
dwelling.'  Leading  the  way  through  the  nar- 
row streets,  he  conducted  us  to  a  small  con- 
gtomeralion  of  houses  on  the  norlh-western 
part  of  the  town,  and  close  on  the  gardens  ly- 


ing along  the  base  of  Gerizim  ;  and  after  pass- 
ing through  a  darkish  vault,  we  ascended  a 
staircase,  which  led  to  his  residence  directly 
over  the  synagogue.  '  This  is  your  own 
house,'  were  the  simple  terms  in  which  h 
welcomed  us  to  its  hospitalities.  When  we 
lold  him  that  we  had  lodged  with  the  people 
of  Hawarah  during  the  preceding  night,  he 
began  to  curse  them,  and  declared  that  they 
were  fit  for  every  evil  deed,  being  known 
throughout  the  country  as  '  sellers  of  water.' 

"  Our  host  was  much  disappointed  to  find 
that  we  had  slrong  doubts  about  (he  propriety 
of  ranking  the  Beni-Israel  of  Bombay  among 
the  Samaritans.  That  we  might  make  no 
mistake  in  forming  a  judgment  of  thein,  he 
would  repeat,  he  said,  the  articles  of  the  Sa- 
matiian  creed,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"  1. — God  is  one. — 2.  Moses  is  the  pro- 
phet.— 3.  The  Law  is  the  book. — 4.  Geri- 
zim is  the  Kiblah,  [or  sacred  place]. — .5. 
There  will  be  a  day  of  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment. 

"  He  also  repeated  some  Arabic  verses,  in 
which  this  creed  was  given  at  greater  length, 
but  without  any  addition  to  its  substantial 
meaning.  When  we  said  that  the  Beni-Israel 
did  not  view  Gerizim  us  a  Kiblah,  he  said. 
Then,  most  assuredly  they  arc  not  Samari- 
tans.' This  concession,  however,  he  made 
only  to  ourselves.  To  some  of  the  inembers 
of  his  flock,  who  had  begun  to  collect  around 
us,  lie  said,  '  These  gentlemen  have  brought 
me  tidings  of  the  Samaritans  of  Bombay.' 

We  felt  much  interested  in  the  avowal  of 
ihe  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  by  the  Sama- 
ritans. When  I  asked  the  priest,  on  what 
passage  of  the  Law  he  founded  this  important 
tenet,  he  quoted  the  verse,  '  See  now  that  I, 
even  I,  am  he,  and  there  is  no  god  with  me  :  I 
kill,  and  I  make  alive,'  with  an  air  of  great 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  interpreln- 
ion,  and  asked  us,  '  Do  you  think  that  men 
are  to  remain  in  their  graves  after  they  are 
made  alive  again  ?'  In  answer  to  a  question 
which  we  afterwards  put  to  him,  he  supple- 
mented his  creed,  by  declaring  his  belief  in 
the  existence  of  Satan,  as  a  malignant  and  in- 
jurious spirit,  having  access  to  the  souls  of 
men,  to  tempt  and  allure.  When  we  asked 
him  to  point  out  the  authority  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  standard  of  his  failh,  for  this  doc- 
rine,  he  said,  '  The  Nahash  which  addressed 
Eve  was  more  than  a  serpent.  It  was  Satan 
who  spoke  within  that  animal.'  '  True,'  we 
saidv'  but  have  you  no  more  direct  proof  for 
the  personality  of  Satan  in  the  books  of  Mo- 
"  '  Verily  we  have,  we  have,'  he  replied 
I  great  emphasis,  '  look  at  these  te.xts,  Cer- 
tain men,  the  children  of  Belial,  are  gone  out 
from  among  you  ; — Beware  thai  there  he  not 


a  thought  in  thy  heart  of  Belial.'  We  could 
not  but  be  much  struck  with  his  application  of 
these  passages  of  holy  writ. 

"Among  the  articles  which  the  priest  first 
showed  to  us,  was  a  copy  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  tolerably  neatly  written  on  paper. 
At  my  request,  he  explained  to  me  the  powers 
of  the  Samaritan  letters,  and  slowly  read  a 
portion  of  Genesis.  When  we  told  him  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  had  been  printed  in 
England,  he  said,  '  I  know  that,'  and  then 
brought  us  a  few  leaves,  and  aflerwards  the 
body,  of  the  first  volume  of  Walton's  Poly- 
glott,  in  which  it  is  contained. 

"It  was  now  full  time  for  breakfast,  and 
ihe  kind  priest  who  had  his  table  spread  before 
us,  took  care  that  we  should  do  justice  to  all 
the  good  tilings  which  he  had  provided  for  our 
refreshment.  To  do  us  honour,  he  produced 
a  considerable  quantity  of  silver  plate,  which 
had  been  in  the  family  for  several  generations. 
He  also  introduced  us  to  his  son,  a  handsome 
and  agreeable  person,  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  Into  the  hands  of  this  young  man  we 
put  a  copy  of  the  A  rabic  New  Testament ;  and 
he  read  with  us  the  fourth  chapter  of  John's 
gospel,  in  which  is  contained  the  interesting 
and  affecting  narrative  of  our  Lord's  interview 
vith  the  woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's  well, 
n  our  immediate  neighbourhood.  I  made  the 
perusal  of  this  chapter  the  occasion  of  e.vam- 
ining  both  father  and  son  as  to  the  views  and 
expeclions  of  (he  present  Samaritans  relative 
to  a  Messiah.  '  The  Messiah,'  they  said,  'is 
not  one  of  our  terms  ;  but  we  do  not  particu- 
larly object  to  ils  use.  We  still  expect  a  great 
instruclorand  guide,  whom  we  <all  Halhab,  to 
appear  in  the  woild.'  "  Hathab  is  a  term  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  fiom  a  word  denoting  re- 
pentance and  pardon. 

"  The  conversation,  on  this  avowal  of  the 
Samaritans,  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"  Wilson. — '  Upon  what  passage  of  the  Law 
do  you  found  this  hope  ?' 

"  Priest. — '  Upon  the  words  of  Moses, — 
The  Lord  thy  God  will,  from  the  midst  of  thy 
brethren,  raise  up  a  prophet,  like  unto  me, 
unto  him  shall  ye  hearken.' 

"  This  is  the  language  of  the  Samaritan 
version  : — 

"  W. — '  What  do  you  ihink  of  the  passage, 
— And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  ; 
it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise 
his  heel  ?     Does  this  apply  to  the  Messiah?' 

"  Priest's  son. — '  It  may  apply  to  the  Mes- 
siah, and  it  may  not  apply  to  the  Messiah.' 

"Priest. — '  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Mes- 
siah.' 

"  W. — '  What  do  you  ihink  of  the  passage, 
— The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver   from   between   his  feet,  until 
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Shiloh  come  ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  be?  To  whom  does  this 
apply?' 

"Priest. — 'Don't  say  Shiloh  but  Shalah.' 

"  W. — '  Take  the  word  in  either  form  you 
please.' 

"  P. — '  Shalah  is  equivalent  to  Shalamah 
(Solomon)  [the  peaceful  one?'] 

"  W. — '  How  do  you  make  the  passage 
agree  with  this  interpretation  !' 

"  p. — '  The  sceptre  did  not  depart  from 
Judah  till  the  days  of  Solomon,  till  the  days 
of  his  son  Rehoboam,  as  you  may  see  even 
from  those  unworthy  historical  books  that  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.' 

"  W. — '  But  how  do  you  make  out  that  the 
gathering  of  the  nations  was  to  Solomon?' 

"  p. — '  Why  do  you  not  know  that  his 
kingdom  extended  from  el-'Arish  to  Damascus, 
and  from  the  Great  Sea  to  the  Euphrates? 
The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  him,  and 
brought  him  presents  from  a  far  country.  lie 
held  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  in  subjection.  Joseph,  and  not  Judah, 
has  been,  and  will  be  the  deliverer.  From 
thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel.' 

"  The  fable  with  which  the  priest  concluded 
his  notice  of  Solomon,  is  common  to  the  Jews, 
the  Muhammadans,  and  the  Samaritans. 

"  We  all  felt  much  interested  in  this  con- 
versation. I  was  quite  convinced  from  the 
keenness  with  whicli  my  views  were  impugn- 
ed, that  the  prophecy  respecting  Shiloh  is  a 
very  sore  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  that  they  feel  that  their  interpretation  is  a 
very  unnatural  one. 

"  Wo  went  to  visit  the  Jewish  synagogue  in 
the  interior  of  Nabulus.  It  is  merely  a  small 
room  connected  with  the  cluster  of  iheir 
houses,  about  four  yards  by  eight;  but  it  is 
sufficient  in  size  for  the  accommodation  of  tlie 
community  to  which  it  belongs,  which,  by  the 
chief  Rabbi  was  represented  to  us  as  consist- 
ing merely  of  twenty  families  with  sixty  souls. 
When  we  expressed  ourselves  with  surprise  to 
this  individual  that  so  few  Jews  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  this  flourishing  and  beau- 
tiful town,  he  said,  '  Many  of  our  people  are 
inclined  to  settle  here  ;  but  the  ruling  rabbi  at 
Jerusalem,  to  whom  we  all  owe  subjection, 
won't  grant  them  permission.  We  are  not 
allowed  to  think  of  colonizing  the  country  at 
present,  or  even,  generally  speaking,  to  en- 
gage in  secular  pursuits.  Here  we  are  to 
weep  over  the  desolations  of  the  country,  and 
to  engage  in  religious  services  as  a  holy  peo- 
ple.' 

"The  Rabbi,  before  we  left  him,  asked  us 
why  wo  had  not  taken  up  our  abode  with  his 
people,  instead  of'  the  despicable  Samnri/ans.^ 
'  There  are  Jews  every  whore,'  we  said  in  re- 
ply ;  '  but  there  are  Samaritans  only  at  Na- 
bulus. We  wish  to  make  inquiry  into  their 
sentiments  and  practices.  Come  and  visit  us 
at  their  houses.'  The  Rabbi  and  two  of  his 
friends  next  morning  availed  themselves  of 
our  invitation.  When  the  Samaritan  priest 
saw  them  approaching  us,  he  called  out, 
'  VVho  told  these  hrriles  lo  come  hither?'  To 
this  day  we  sec  something  of  that  spirit  which 
brought  matters   lo  such  a  r.late,  that   it  was 


said  that  the  '  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans.'" 

When  it  was  represented  to  the  Jewish 
Rabbi  at  Nabulus,  "  that  if  Jews  were  to  es- 
tablish themselves  at  the  place,  they  might 
soon  enjoy  a  large  share  of  worldly  prospe- 
rity and  respectability,  he  said  to  me,  I  very 
much  agree  with  you  ;  but  the  chief  Rabbi  at 
Jerusalem,  under  whom  I  act,  will  not  allow  a 
greater  number  of  Jews  to  settle  here  than 
those  you  see,  lest,  tempted  by  the  advantages 
of  Shechem,  they  should  forsake  the  holy 
places,  and,  making  a  secular  location  of  them- 
selves in  the  Holy  Land,  disprove  the  prophe- 
cies. When  the  iMessiah  comes,  he  added, 
we  shall  still  be  a  nation  of  priests  ;  and  stran- 
gers shall  stand  and  feed  our  flocks,  and  the 
sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  our  (exclusive)  plow- 
men, and  our  vinedressers.  A  similar  expres- 
sion of  opinion  we  received  elsewhere  ;  and 
the  result  of  all  our  inquiries  amongst  the 
Jews  of  the  East  and  of  Europe  simply  is, 
that  the  Jews  throughout  the  world,  in  the 
present  slate  of  their  unbelief  and  prophetical 
misinterpretation,  utterly  disclaim  the  idea  of 
colonizing  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and  re- 
strict the  grounds  of  their  present  limited  set- 
tlements there  to  religious  considerations.  A 
general  colonization  of  the  land  of  Israel  by 
the  Jews  rejecting  their  spiritual  King— Jesus 
of  Nazareth, — and  cleaving  to  Rabbinism,  I 
believe  to  be  impracticable." 

(To  be  coiuinueil.) 

Dubliu  and  louiioa  Yearly  Mce'liugs. 


ast   number,  the 
British  Friend" 


Pursuant  to  intimation  i 
following  extracts  from  tl 
have  been  taken  : — 


Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
First-day  the  30th  of  Fourth  month.  It  was 
prelly  large,  and  there  was  a  considerable  at- 
tendance of  our  younger  Friends.  But  many 
familiar  faces  were  absent;  some  removed  by 
death,  others  detained  by  the  infinriities  of 
age,  by  illness  in  their  families,  or  other 
causes.  To  those  who  are  somewhat  advanc- 
ed in  life,  the  gradual  but  sure  progress  to- 
wards a  total  change  in  the  individuals  com- 
posing these  annual  assemblies,  is  a  solemn 
and  instructive  lesson. 

There  has,  probably,  not  been  so  small  an 
attendance  of  English  Friends,  on  any  occa- 
sion, for  the  last  forty  years.  This  may  per- 
haps bo  attributed  to  the  apprehensions  respect- 
ing the  unsettled  stale  of  Ireland,  which  the 
public  papers  have  of  late  been  calculated  to 
induce,  but  which  to  Ihose  who  live  on  the 
spot  appear  grievously  exaggerated.  Except 
the  great  number  of  military  in  the  streets  of 
Dublin,  and  perhaps  some  addition  to  the  usu- 
al prevalence  of  poverty  among  our  poor, 
there  was  nothing  to  alarm  the  most  timid  or 
sensitive. 

The  Meeting  for  Discipline  opened  on  Sec- 
ond-day morning.  The  certificnies  of  our 
English  Friends  in  the  ministry  having  been 
read,  the  clerk  proposed  an  alteration  in  the 
usual  routine  of  iho  business,  which,  after 
some  discussion,  was  adopled.  This  alleration 
provided    thai,  instead  of  proceeding   first   to 


read  the  answers  to  the  queries,  tlie  Epistles 
from  London  and  elsewhere  should  at  once  be  I 
read,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  j 
answers  if  they  should  feel  ability  lo  do  so, — 
apprehending  that  more  time  would  thus  be 
allowed  for  the  deliberate  fulfilment  of  this  im- 
portant trust. 

Besides  the  London  Epistle,  one  was  read 
from  each  of  the  recognised  Yearly  Meetings 
in  the  United  Stales. 

The  reading  oi  these  documents,  and  tha 
appointment  of  the  large  committee,  chiefly 
occupied  the  first  two  sittings. 

On  Third-day  the  answers  to  the  queries 
were  read,  and  a  summary  drawn  up  lo  be 
sent  to  London  Yearly  Meeting.  It  was  sub- 
ject of  much  regret  that  the  number  of  report- 
ed cases  of  failure  in  business  was  far  greater 
than  usual.  That  such  should  be  the  case 
among  Friends,  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
general  distress  suffered  by  almost  all  classes, 
in  this  country,  for  some  time  past. 

On  Fourth  and  Sixth-day  mornings,  meet- 
ings for  worship  were  held — a  sitting  for  busi- 
ness occupied  the  afternoon  of  each,  also  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  of  Fifth-day.  In  the 
course  of  these  sittings,  sundry  documents 
forwarded  by  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  in 
London,  were  read  ;  amongst  these  were  an 
address  to  Lord  John  Russel,  on  the  subject 
of  Ihe  National  Defences,  and  a  petition  to 
Parliament  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Pun- 
ishment ;  also  some  information  respecting  Ihe 
present  slate  of  those  professing  with  Friends, 
on  the  Continent.  That  concerning  our 
Friends  at  and  near  Stavanger,  in  Norway, 
was  especially  interesting,  recalling,  in  some 
respects,  the  zeal,  earneslness,  and  simplicity 
of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Society. 

The  Yearly  i\Ieeting's  Committee  proposed 
some  changes  in  the  rules  respecting  Appeals 
and  Marriages,  which,  after  some  deliberation, 
were  agreed  lo. 

On  Sixth-day  evening,  at  the  last  .<:ilting, 
the  epistles  prepared  by  the  various  sub-com- 
niittces  were  read  and  adopted.  It  was  ob- 
served, that  although  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
New  England  has  regularly  corresponded  by 
epistle  with  this  Yearly  Meeting,  no  reply  has 
been  made  to  them  for  Ihe  last  three  years; 
and  that  this  looked  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  sub-committee,  to  whom  the  New  England 
epistle  was  from  lime  to  time  remitted,  not 
having  felt  freedom  lo  prepare  a  reply,  it  was 
agreed  that  directions  should  be  given,  when 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  aforesaid 
epistle,  to  inform  them  of  the  circumstance. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Yearly  Meeting 
were  conducted  with  customary  calmness, 
kindness,  and  condescension,  and  nothing  oc- 
curred to  intercept  the  prevalent  harmony. 

London  Yeablt  Meeting. — Meeting  of 
MiNisTEHS  AND  Elders. — This  body  held  its 
first  silling  on  Second-day  morning,  the  2Jnd 
of  Fifth  month,  at  11  o'clock.  The  same 
Friends  as  last  year,  ofTicialing  as  Clerks. 

There  seemed  lo  be  about  ihe  usual  number 
of  Friends  in  allondance  ;  vol  there  were  seve- 
ral conspicuous  members  absent — some  having 
been  removed  bv  death   since   last   year,  and 
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others  prevented  from  being  present  by  age, 
or  bodily  affliction. 

Ackworlk  School. — The  adjourned  Gene- 
ral iMeeting  was  held  in  Devonshire-house,  on 
Third-day  afternoon,  the  2ad  of  Fifth  month. 
The  number  of  Friends  who  attended  was 
larger  than  in  some  previous  years.  The 
Report  presented  by  the  Committee  gave  an 
encouraging  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
School.  The  vacation  granted  last  summer 
having  proved  a  successful  experiment,  a  simi- 
lar recess  was  proposed  to  be  given  during  the 
present  year  ;  and  the  General  Meeting  is  to 
be  held  on  the  5lh  of  Seventh  month,  being  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  in  usual  course. 

The  appeal  made  to  Friends  last  year  for 
pecuniary  help,  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
make  large  improvements  in  the  School  Build- 
ings, had  been  most  liberally  responded  to, 
and  upwards  of  5, 600Z.  subscribed.  The  new 
buildings,  and  the  extensive  alterations  requir- 
ed in  the  old  school  room,  &c.,  were  reported 
to  be  mostly  completed  ;  and  as  fully  realizing 
the  benefits  anticipated  from  them.  The  new 
meeting-house  will  be  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
coming  General  Meeting.  The  entire  cost  of 
these  improvements  was  said  to  be  about 
6,200/.,  or  600i.  more  than  the  sum  already 
subscribed. 

The  current  expenditure  of  the  year  1847, 
quite  unconnected  with  the  cost  of  alterations 
or  new  buildings,  had  been  unusually  large, 
and  it  has  exceeded  the  income  by  1262/.  14s. 
2d. 

From  the  explanations  given,  it  appeared 
that  more  than  one-half  of  this  excess  had 
arisen  from  the  unusually  high  price  of  provi- 
sions, and  from  expenses  arising  out  of,  or  in 
connection  with,  the  granting  of  a  general  va- 
cation. An  addition  to  the  permanent  income 
of  the  school  of  from  500Z.  to  600/,  per  an- 
num, seems  to  be  required.  This  is  conse- 
quent on  the  greater  number  of  teachers  now 
employed,  and  ihe  somewhat  higher  salaries 
given,  'i  o  obtain  this  addition  to  the  income, 
the  committee  propose  to  introduce,  instead  of 
the  present  uniform  annual  payment  of  10/. 
for  each  scholar,  three  diflerent  rates,  viz., 
10/.,  15/.,  and  20/.  This  proposal  excited 
much  discussion,  and  we  elicited  from  it,  that 
the  sum  paid  by  parents  was  not  in  any  way 
to  affect  the  treatment  of  their  children,  this 
remaining  uniform  as  heretofore.  It  was 
urged,  that  many  children  go  to  Ackworth, 
whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  their  board  and  instruction  ;  that  it  was 
more  just  that  this  payment  should  be  made 
as  a  debt  due  from  them  to  the  school,  for  the 
benefit  which  it  conferred,  than  in  the  form  of 
a  subscription  through  the  Monthly  Meeting; 
that  the  children  of  indigent  parents  had  the 
first  claim  on  the  annual  subscriptions,  and  on 
the  property  of  the  institution,  and  that  the 
proposed  variation  of  terms  was  suited  to  the 
varied  circumstances  of  the  Friends  who  sent 
children  to  Ackworth  School.  These  expla- 
nations appeared  to  remove  the  apprehensions 
of  Friends  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
plan,  and  it  was  agreed  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  it  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Fourth-day  morning,  Fiftli  month  24lh. 

The  Yearly  iMeeting  of  Men  Friends  assem- 


bled at  10  o'clock,  and  was  rather  smaller 
than  for  some  years  past.  Previous  to  the 
opening  minute,  several  brief  communications 
were  offered  by  Friends  in  ditferent  parts  of 
the  meeting. 

The  usual  preliminary  business,  of  reading 
over  the  representatives'  names,  &c.,  having 
been  gone  through,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
the  reading  of  the  Foreign  Epistles. 

In  reference  to  the  Epistle  from  the  larger 
body  in  New  England,  which  inentioned  the 
existence  of  separate  meetings,  and  evinced  a 
disposition  to  stand  open  towards  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  existing  ditJerences,  a  Friend  said, 
that  before  the  minute  respecting  the  Epistles 
was  adopted,  he  wished  to  observe,  that  since 
the  reading  of  the  New  England  Epistle,  he 
had  been  led  to  consider  whether  the  meeting 
ought  not  to  avoid  taking  any  further  step 
relative  to  it.  He  submiiied  to  the  body  of 
Friends  then  assembled,  if  it  would  not  be  best 
to  adopt  the  mode  of  proceeding  observed  by 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  Ohio, 
and  Dublin,  as  regarded  the  Epistle  from  New 
England  ;  for  he  leared,  that  the  returning  on 
our  part,  of  any  Epistle  in  reply,  would  only 
tend  to  make  the  breach  alluded  to  between 
the  two  bodies  in  New  England,  wider  and 
wider.  Two  other  Friends  spoke  in  approba- 
tion of  this  course  ;  one  of  them  remarking, 
that  while  he  had,  with  many  Friends,  felt 
most  deeply  pained  at  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  the  quarter  from  whence  the  Epistle 
in  question  came  ;  and  might  say  that  he  had 
no  personal  acquaintance,  nor  any  correspon- 
dent amongst  them,  yet  he  did  think,  that  it 
was  truly  lamentable,  for  two  bodies  profess- 
ing equally  to  believe  in  Ihe  perceptible  guid- 
ance of  the  Light  of  Christ,  to  be  yet  in  a 
state  of  opposition,  and  estranged  from  each 
other  ;  and  at  the  same  time  having  allusion 
made  to  them,  in  another  Epistle,  as  if  the  one 
were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  him  who  was 
termed  "  the  accuser  of  the  brethren."  i 

These  icmarks  seemed  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  meeting;  but  some  who  did 
not  appear  to  harmonize  with  them,  by  again 
introducing  the  subject  of  Slavery,  which 
seemed  to  have  previously  been  disposed  of, 
succeeded  in  turning  the  attention  of  Friends 
from  the  subject  for  a  lime. 

The  accounts  of  Sulferings  were  then  read, 
and  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.  The 
amount  including  the  costs  of  distraint,  was 
upwards  of  £6000. 

The  Answers  to  the  Queries  were  entered 
upon,  and  were  proceeded  with  as  far  as  Dur- 
ham. 

The  Answers  called  forth  many  observa- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  ;  those  es- 
pecially which  contained  exceptions  to  the 
4lh,  the  6lh,  and  the  7th  Queries.  In  one 
Quarterly  Meeting,  some  Friends  had  so  far 
deviated  from  their  principles,  as  to  purchase 
articles  which  had  been  distrained  ;  but  as  a 
proposition  was  coming  to  the  Yearly  Meeting 
on  the  subject,  it  was  concluded  to  defer  fur- 
ther remark  till  that  opportunity  arrived. 
FiRh-day  morning,  Fiftii  month  2.5tli. 

The  answers  were  read  from  Essex,  and 
proceeded  with  as  far  as  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich. 


Many  pertinent  remarks  were  made  on  di- 
vers exceptions  in  the  answers,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  subject  of  profitable  reflection 
at  a  future  lime. 

A  letter  from  our  dear  and  venerable  Friend 
William  Gundry,  of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  who 
was  prevented  attending  by  bodily  indisposi- 
tion, was  then  read,  and  produced  a  very  sol- 
emn impression  on  the  meeling.  He  express- 
ed the  warm  feeling  of  Christian  solicitude 
which  lived  in  his  heart  towards  his  brethren 
in  religious  profession  ;  imparting  both  doc- 
trine and  counsel  for  the  encouragement  and 
admonition  of  those  then  assembled  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  received  with 
much  cordiality  of  feeling,  and  the  clerk  was 
direcled  to  express  as  much,  in  acknowledging 
to  William  Gundry  the  receipt  of  his  letter. 

Afternoon  Sitting. — The  Answers  were 
concluded,  embracing  also  the  report  from  the 
meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders. 

The  remainder  of  the  silling  was  occupied 
in  considering  the  stale  of  Society,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  Answers  from  the  dillerent  Quarterly 
Meetings ;  in  the  course  of  which  much  perti- 
nent and  weighty  counsel  w^as  imparled  ;  set- 
ling  forth,  in  terms  at  once  striking  and  im- 
pressive, that  until  we  became  more  like  the 
retired,  spiritually-minded,  and  self-denying 
people,  that  members  of  this  religious  Society 
were  in  the  beginning,  the  deficiencies  com- 
plained of,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various 
duties  of  our  Christian  profession  would  not 
cease  to  be  causes  of  sorrow  to  the  upright  in 
heart,  who  travailed  in  spirit  for  the  prosperity 
of  Zion. 

Sixth-day  afternoon,  Fifth  m«nth  26th. 

Greatest  portion  of  the  time  was  given  to 
considering  the  state  of  the  Society,  as  devel- 
oped in  the  Answers  ;  during  which  a  number 
of  Friends  offered  a  variety  of  pointed  and 
excellent  observations;  more  particularly,  in 
relation  to  the  deficiencies  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  answer^. 

While  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  cases  of  failure  and  want  of  punc- 
tuality which  had  been  reported,  were  occa- 
sioned by  causes  of  ordinary  occurrence  ;  it 
was  believed  that  others  had  arisen  from  un- 
warrantable speculation,  in  a  variety  of  ways  ; 
and  disapprobation,  it  was  believed,  ought  to 
be  expressed,  in  reference  as  well  to  those 
cases  of  adventure  where  success  had  followed, 
as  to  those  where  the  parties  had  not  only 
lost  their  all,  but  had  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing poverty  and  suffering  upon  others,  and 
their  wives  and  families.  Many  weighty  re- 
marks were  made,  by  way  of  warning  to 
Friends,  against  the  inordinate  pursuit  of 
wealth ;  and  olhers  pointed  out  the  ruinous 
consequences  which  often  resulted  from  the 
indulgence  of  a  worldly  spirit. 

There  was  manifested  on  the  part  of  a  num- 
ber of  Friends,  a  desire  that,  as  regarded  the 
exceptions  to  the  latter  part  of  the  7th  Query, 
the  Society  in  its  collective  capacity  sliould 
commend  to  our  members  the  practice  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  a 
beverage  ;  and  many  striking  and  well  authen- 
ticated statements  were  made,  showing  the 
lamentable  consequences  arising  from  ihe  use 
of   inlnxicaling    drink   in    the    community   at 
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large,  which  appeared  deeply  to  hnpress  many 
minds  ;  but  Friends  did  not  seem  prepared  to 
think  that  the  Yearly  Meeting  could,  either 
with  propriety  or  safety,  adopt  such  a  course 
as  that  propo-ed  ;  and  that  it  must  be  left  to 
those  members  who  felt  it  required  of  them  to 
labour  for  the  promotion  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation,  to  continue  their  individual  etibrls 
in  that  cause. 

The  sitting  closed  by  reading  a  letter  from 
our  dear  Friend  I^ilizabelh  Fox,  of  Falmouth, 
who,  from  age  and  bodily  infirmity,  was  un- 
able to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting.  This 
communication  was  very  acceptable,  and  the 
Clerk  was  requested  to  acknowledge  the  same. 
Seventh-day  morning,  Fifth  month  2711). 

The  meeting  had  its  attention  directed  to 
the  circumstances  connected  with  (he  situation 
of  Friends,  of  the  difTerent  Yearly  Meetings 
on  the  American  continent.  Both  "by  the 
Friend  who  introduced  the  subject,  and  by 
others,  allusion  was  made  to  the  secessions 
which,  of  late  years,  have  unhappily  taken 
place  among  our  American  breliiren  ;  first, 
that  01- the  Hicksites  ;  then  that  of  a  more  re- 
cent period,  viz.,  Ihe  An;i-Slavery  Friends,  in 
Indiana;  and  lastly,  that  which  occurred  two 
years  ago  in  New  England.  The  evils,  both 
of  a  religious  and  social  character,  which  iind 
sprung  from  these  painful  interruptions  to  the 
unity  and  harmony  of  the  body,  were  adverted 
to  in  very  impressive  and  affecting  terms  ;  and 
the  meeling  was  desired  to  dwell  under  the 
feeling  which  such  an  aspect  of  things  was 
calculated  to  produce,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  favoured  with  a  sense  and  judgment,  whe- 
ther there  was  not  called  for  at  its  hands,  the 
issuing  of  a  general  epistle  in  Gospel  love,  tu 
those  of  our  brelliren  in  America  who  are  in 
correspondence  with  Ibis  Yearly  Meeting; 
setting  forth  our  sense  of  the  value  of  true 
Christian  unity,  and  declaring  our  continued 
adherence  to  those  principles  and  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel,  which  first  brought  this  Sociely 
together  ns  a  church,  and  had  bound  us  toge. 
ther  up  to  the  present  day. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  Friends,  that 
such  a  document  might  even  be  of  service  to 
our  own  members  in  this  country  ;"  and  one 
Friend  said  we  had  need  to  look  to  ourselves, 
for  we  have  already  had  something  of  a  sepa- 
ration in  this  conniry  ;  and  we  did  not  know, 
how  soon  we  might  liave  a  shaking,  which 
might  bring  upon  us  a  calamily  similar  to  thai 
which  had  occurred  among  Friends,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Allanlic. 

The  originator  of  Ihe  proposed  address  did 
not  feel  anxious,  as  to  wheiher  Friends  should 
see  their  way  at  the  present  lime  to  its  issue  ; 
but  had  rather  a  view  to  the  propriety  of  the 
matter  being  simply  considered,  and  in  the 
event  of  a  committee  being  appointed,  that 
they  should  bo  left  at  liberty  to  repurt,  either 
to  this,  or  to  (he  ne.\t  Yearly  Me(Hing. 

Several  others  haviiigexpressed  concurrence 
in  these  views,  a  Friend  observed,  that  he  did 
not  see  how  this  meeting  could,  by  the  putling 
forth  of  the  Epistle  proposed,  be  expected  lo 
succeed  in  promoting  the  desired  harmony  ; 
inasmuch  as  it  wa-i  very  well  known,  ihat  I'ho 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned  the  sepa- 
rations in  America,  were  very  didl'retil  in  iheir 


character.  In  regard  to  the  two  first  men- 1 
tioned,  he  had,  as  an  individual,  no  doubt 
whatever  in  his  mind,  that  both  of  them  had 
been  rightly  separated  from  the  body.  In  the 
last,  however,  that  of  New  England,  the  case 
was  entirely  different.  There,  both  bodies! 
professed  to  hold  the  same  principles,  and  to 
be  governed  by  the  same  Divine  light,  and; 
therefore,  unless  the  Yearly  Meeting  should 
see  it  its  duty,  in  thejirst  place,  to  endeavour 
to  heal  the  breach  in  that  quarter,  he  could 
see  no  probability  whatever  of  benefit  arising 
from  the  interference  of  Friends  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  harm. 

it  was  observed  by  another  Friend,  that  he 
did  not  think  this  Yearly  Meeting  was  in  a 
condition  to  issue,  at  present,  an  epistle  of  the 
kind  proposed.  It  was  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
in  New  England,  the  separation  had  its  origin 
in  the  circulation  of  works  among  them  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  containing  sentiments 
at  variance  with  the  genuine  doctrines  and  i 
principles  of  this  people,  as  the  same  were 
held  by  our  early  predecessors;  and  from  the 
recognition  by  Friends  of  the  aulhors  of  those  ■ 
writiiiLTS.  It  was,  moreover,  a  fad,  ihat  one ' 
of  the  Yearly  Meetings  in  America  had  re- 
monstrated with  this  meeting,  in  regard  to  the 
works  referred  to  ;  to  which  remonstrance,  so 
far  as  he  knew,  no  reply  had  ever  been  return- 
ed. In  lliese  circumstances,  our  own  hands 
not  being  clean,  he  was  satisfied  this  meeting 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  render  effectual  help 
in  the  case. 

After  considerable  expression  of  sentiment, 
mostly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those 
first  alluded  to,  in  the  course  of  which,  one 
Friend,  in  particular,  went  at  length  into  a 
descriplion  and  elucidation  of  the, ground  of 
Christian  unity  and  fellowship — of  the  views 
of  our  first  Friends  thereon — of  the  bond  of 
brotherhood,  as  well  as  of  the  large  amount  of 
Christian  liberty  which  prevailed  among  them, 
and  of  the  patience  and  charity  which  they 
exercised  one  towards  another;  which  he  ex- 
emplified in  ihe  case  of  oaths,  on  which  im- 
porlant  testimony  of  the  Sociely,  difference  of 
senliment  long  existed  among  the  early  Friends 
— Ihe  discussion  was  closed,  and  a  committee 
appointed,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  Friends,  lo 
consider  of  and  prepare  the  Epistle,  and  bring 
in  the  same  to  the  present,  or  to  a  future 
Yearly  Meeting. 

Sccond-day  morning,  Fifth  monlli  29tli. 

Some  instructive  and  interesting  observa- 
tions were  made  by  two  Friends  in  reference 
lo  the  danger  of  our  younger  Friends  being 
led  astray,  in  this  age  of  scientific  research, 
and  of  high  mental  cultivation  and  refinement, 
from  that  liiithful  adherence  lo  our  profession, 
which  it  was  so  desirable  should  distinguish 
ihis  religious  Society,  lo  whom  Ihe  great  Head 
of  the  church  had  commitled,  as  a  trust,  those 
precious  principles  and  testimonies  which  were 
promulgated  by  our  early  predecessors.  The 
imporlance  of  failhfulncss  to  Ihe  individual 
peace  of  our  members,  in  their  associating 
with  others  for  ihe  promotion  of  objects  in- 
volving the  present  and  future  well-being  of 
the  h\iman  family  ;  and  the  bearing  of  Ihat 
laiihfidness  on  our  stability  as  a  Christian 
Church,    were    dwelt     upon'  at     considerable 


length,  and  with  much  fi.rce  and  solemnity  of 
feelmg.  We  do  not  rememlier  to  have  ever 
heard  this  subject  more  admirably  and  appro- 
priately spoken  lo,  in  reference  particularly, 
to  those  mistaken  ideas  of  such  Friends  as 
give  up  the  practice  of  what  some  lerm  little 
things — sacrificing  principle  lo  expediency — 
on  the  plea  that  the  end  justified  the  means — 
concluding  that  while  acting  thus,  they  could 
yet  retain  their  allachment  to  greater  things, 
or  the  weighlier  matters  of  the  law  ;  but  alas! 
how  often  had  these  been  seen,  through  this 
despising  of  small  things,  even  to  "  liall  by 
little  and  lilile,"  &c. 

The  rest  of  the  sitting  was  occupied  by 
reading  the  Ackworth  School  report,  and  in 
an  interesting  discussion  on  the  propriety  of 
altering  the  rate  of  admission.  The  reasons 
for  the  alteration  as  adverted  to  in  another 
column,  were  fully  gone  into,  and  the  propo- 
sal of  the  General  Meeling  was  agreed  to;  it 
being  understood,  however,  that  it  should  be 
merely  as  an  experiment  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
its  not  answering  the  expectations  ihal  were 
entertained,  the  former  rate  of  admission  could 
be  reverted  to. 

Afternoon  Sitting. — Proceeded  with  read- 
ing the  reporls  from  the  difl^erent  schools,  the 
remarks  which  they  elicited  being  very  inter- 
esting ;  and  as  regards  that  of  Biookfield,  in 
Ireland,  our  Irish  Friends  were  encouraged  lo 
apply  for  assistance  lo  Friends  on  this  side  the 
Channel,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  afford  ihe 
means  of  education  lo  the  full  number  of  chil- 
dren lhat  could  be  admitted  to  share  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution. 

Third-day  morning,  30th  of  Fifth  mnntli. 

Selected  minutes  of  the  Meeling  lor  Suffer- 
ing.s  were  read  ;  the  fii'st,  relating  to  members 
of  our  Sociely  residing  in  Foreign  parts,  and 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  recognised  meeting, 
occupied  considerable  attention.  It  appeared 
lhat  the  number  of  such  Friends  was  upwards 
of  1.50.  An  epistle  to  this  class,  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Meeting  for  Sulferings, 
was  read  ;  and  in  addition  lo  its  being  lo  be 
forwarded  lo  the  parties  by  the  said  meeting, 
a  copy  was  directed  lo  be  sent  to  those  Month- 
ly Meetings  at  home,  of  which  they  were  yet 
membei-s.  Satisfaction  was  expressed,  that 
the  meeting  aforesaid  had  been  enabled  lo  put 
forth  such  a  document. 

A  Friend  adverted  lo  what  he  deemed  an 
objectionable  sentiment  in  ihis  epistle,  with  a 
view,  we  presume,  to  its  being  rectified  ;  but  it 
was  stated  by  the  clerk,  that  the  paper  was 
not  hifore  the  meeting  for  revision,  and  there- 
fore no  farther  notice  was  laken  of  the  Friend's 
remark.  Now,  we  feel  boimd  lo  observe,  lhat 
this  practice  is,  in  our  judgment,  not  only  vn- 
conslitutional,  but  ahsohitt'ly  vnsafe ;  inas- 
much as  the  Sociely  at  large  may  ihus  be 
made  accessory  to  the  propagation  o\' grievous 
and  jmlpahle  error. 

Fovrth-day  Afternoon. — The  Committee 
appointed  lo  prepare  an  Epistle  to  the  Ameri- 
can Yearly  Meetings,  reported,  that  after 
several  conferences  on  the  subject,  ihoy  had 
come  lo  the  conclusion  not  lo  produce  such  un 
Epistle  before  the  occurrence  of  another  Year- 
ly Meeting.  They  submitted,  however,  the 
following  Minute  for  the  adoption  of  the  meet- 
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ing: — "  In  the  course  of  our  deliberations,  we 
have  been  introduced  into  a  deep  religious 
concern  for  the  preservation  of  our  Society 
every  where,  as  a  united  body  :  upholding  our 
ancient  standard  of  faith  and  practice,  in  all 
its  fulness,  spirituality,  and  simplicity,  and  we 
desire  to  dwell  under  the  weight  of  this  con- 
cern." 

This  Minute  being  acceptable,  it  was  direct- 
ed to  be  introduced  into  all  the  American 
Epistles. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  326. J 

Some  years  before  the  Revolution,  William 
Hunt  had  in  common  with  many  other  Friends, 
a  deep  and  settled  conviction  that  a  time  of 
trial  and  suffering  was  coming  on  America. 
On  the  18lh  of  Second  month,  1770,  being  at 
a  meeting  at  Centre,  in  South  Carolina,  he 
was  earnestly  engaged  in  exhorting  those  pre- 
sent to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  they 
were  building  before  a  time  of  trial  came  ; 
adding,  "  The  Lord  will  visit  this  land  with 
his  judgments,  and  then  it  will  be  known  who 
hath  built  upon  the  sure  foundation,  and  who 
hath  not.  In  that  time  of  deep  trial,  the  hy- 
pocrites, formalists,  and  nominal  Quakers  will 
not  only  suffer,  but  many  will  perish  and 
come  to  nought  ;  whilst  those  who  have  built 
upon  the  sure  Rock  of  ages,  will  be  preserved 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  these  trials,  as  it  were 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  There  are  many 
grown,  and  now  within  the  audience  of  my 
voice,  that  shall  see  these  times  come." 

Such  prophetic  presentiments  have  been 
felt  at  different  times,  and  on  difl^erent  occa- 
sions, by  many  of  the  faithful  servants  of  the 
Lord.  Several  years  before  the  great  troubles 
broke  out  in  Ireland  in  1690,  William  Ed- 
raundson  had  a  weighty  sense  on  his  spirit 
that  trials  were  approaching,  and  that  the 
Lord  would  spread  the  carcases  of  men  on 
the  earth  as  dung.  He  says,  "  So  in  the  Spirit 
and  power  of  the  Lord,  I  faithfully  and  plain- 
ly warned  Friends  and  others  of  it  in  many 
public  meetings;  and  often  in  the  Lord's  mov- 
ings,  advised  Friends  to  lessen  their  concerns 
in  the  world,  and  be  ready  to  receive  the  Lord 
in  his  judgments,  which  were  at  hand,  and  to 
flee  unto  him  for  succour,  that  they  might  have 
a  place  of  safety  in  him.  The  like  doctrine, 
admonition  and  exhortation,  ofien  and  in  many 
places  I  was  moved  of  the  Lord  to  publish. 
So  I  am  a  witness,  that  his  care  is  over  his 
people,  that  they  be  not  surprised,  but  make 
ready  against  the  day  of  trial.  And  in  a  short 
time  trouble  came  on  apace." 

In  the  testimony  concerning  Susanna  Light- 
foot  we  are  informed,  that  at  "  divers  meetings" 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution,  she  proclaimed  in  an  awful  man- 
ner that  a  stormy  day  was  approaching.  A 
day  which  would  shake  the  foundations  of 
men;  and  in  which  many  of  the  formal  pro- 
fessors in  our  Society  would  be  blown  away. 

William  Hunt  was  again  on  a  religious 
visit  in  the  northern  provinces  in  1770.  He 
attended  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  26th  of  Fourth  month  in  that  vear,  and 


dyring  the  sitting  for  discipline  said,  "  The 
man's  part,  the  creaturely  part,  has  no  right 
lo  meddle  with  the  business  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting;  neither  can  it  do  any  good."  Per- 
haps the  same  forward,  unsanctified  spirit  was 
manifested  therein,  as  in  a  Monthly  Meeting 
held  many  years  afterwards,  in  which  James 
Simpson  was  led  to  make  this  close  and  start- 
ling remark.  "  There  are  some  members  of 
this  meeting  who  cannot  touch  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  but  they  leave  the  mark  of  their 
dirty  fingers  upon  it." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  Fifth  montli,  1771, 
William  Hunt  sailed  from  Philadelphia  to  per- 
form a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, having  Thomas  Thornburg  for  his  com- 
panion. They  reached  London  in  28  days 
i'rom  the  lime  of  leaving  port ;  and  after  attend- 
ing a  few  meetings  there,  proceeded  to  the 
north  of  England  ;  thence  to  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. After  his  return  to  England  from  the 
latter  place,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
Uriah  Wool  man. 

"Colchester,  Sixth  month  21sl,  1775. 
"Truly  united  cousin, — 

"  In  the  continued  feeling  of  true  brotherly 
regard, — in  the  heavenly  relation  of  the  in- 
ward man,  according  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
our  God, —  I  salute  thee,  and  inform  that  we 
are  in  heallh. 

"  I  received  thy  very  acceptable  letter  of  the 
Third  month,  which  ministered  humbling  sat- 
isfaction to  my  mind,  in  a  sense  of  the  abound- 
ing of  that  unity,  which  is  peace.  We  parted 
with  dear  cousin  John  Woolman,  two  days 
since.  He  was  then  as  well  as  usual.  He 
has  great  and  acceptable  service  here.  The 
singularity  of  his  appearance  is  not  only 
strange,  but  very  exercising  to  many  valuable 
Friends,  who  have  had  several  opportuniiies 
of  coiiference  with  him.  Some  are  still  dis- 
satisfied ;  olhers  are  willing  to  leave  it.  The 
purily  of  his  ministry  gains  universal  appro- 
balion.  I  hope  he  stands  on  that  Foundation 
which  will  bear  him  through  all.  He  is  now 
gone  towards  Yorkshire;  and  we  are  bending 
for  Norwich,  in  company  with  Deborah  and 
Sarah  Morris. 

"  Since  1  wrote  thee  from  Liverpool  in  the 
Tenth  month,  we  have  been  through  England, 
which  was  a  laborious,  exercising  journey. 
But  Divine  help  was  near,  to  support,  and 
enable  us  to  pass  through  many  trying  dispen- 
sations. Blessed  be  his  holy  name,  who  is 
worthy  to  have  the  first  fruits  of  all  our  la- 
bours. We  now  purpose,  if  the  Lord  open 
our  way  according  to  present  prospect,  shortly 
to  embark  for  Holland. 

"Thus,  I  give  thee  a  short  hint  of  our  step- 
ping along.  I  always  rejoice  on  hearing  from 
thee,  if  well,  and  sympathize,  if  otherwise  ; — 
as  my  life  is  much  wrapped  up  in  that  har- 
monious sweetness  which  we  .so  frequently 
partook  of, —  so  that  neither  length  of  time, 
nor  separation  of  our  little  frames,  in  the 
least  abates  its  circulation  :  but  with  renewed 
satisfaction,  I  remember  the  pleasant  moments 
we  enjoyed  together. 

Thy  loving  cousin, 

WlLLIA>r  Hu>'T." 

The  singularity  of  the  appearance  of  .Tohn 
Woolman   above  referred  to,  which  caused  so 


much  trouble  to  some  in  England,  was  his 
undyed  garments.  Various  opportunities  were 
had  with  him  to  induce  him  to  dress  as  Friends 
there  usually  did.  This  he  could  not  do  ;  and 
finding  his  way  somewhat  closed,  he  meekly 
intimated  that  if  Friends  were  uneasy  with 
him  he  would  return  home.  He  then  stated 
that  as  there  was  no  immediate  opportunity  of 
sailing,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  burdensome, 
he  w'ould  be  willing  to  follow  his  trade  as  a 
tailor  for  his  support,  whilst  he  remained,  and 
would  be  glad  if  Friends  would  furnish  him 
work.  His  meekness  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  all,  and  those  who  were  dissatis- 
fied with  his  dress,  were  not  willing  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  preventing  the  fulfilment 
of  his  Gospel  mission.  They  withdrew  all 
objection,  or  as  he  himself  says  in  a  letter  to 
his  cousins  Reuben  and  Margaret  Haines, 
"  Way  opens  for  my  visit  among  Friends." 

William  Hunt  and  Thomas  Thornburg  about 
the  close  of  Seventh  month,  177V.',  went  to 
Holland,  accompanied  by  Samuel  Emien  and 
Morris  Birkbeck.  After  visiting  the  Friends 
there,  he  embarked  for  Scarborough,  but  by 
stress  of  contrary  winds,  not  being  able  to 
reach  that  place,  he  was  landed  at  Shields  on 
the  2.5lh  of  the  Eighth  month.  The  next  af- 
ternoon he  went  to  the  house  of  James  King, 
near  New  Castle,  where  on  the  2Hth  he  was 
taken  ill.  On  the  fourth  day  of  his  sickness 
the  disorder  appeared  to  be  the  small  pox,  and 
William  addressing  his  companion  said, — 
"This  sickness  is  nigh  unio  death,  if  not 
quite."  On  Thomas  Thornburg  saying  he 
hoped  it  might  not  be  so,  William  coniinued, 
"  .My  coming  hither  seems  to  me  providential, 
and  when  I  wait,  I  am  inclosed,  and  see  no 
farther."  He  said  at  one  time, — "  One  would 
wonder  all  the  world  does  not  seek  after  a 
quiet  mind,  it  is  such  a  treasure  now."  He 
was  full  of  peace,  and  notwithstanding  the  di.?- 
tressing  nature  of  his  complaint  he  manifesled 
no  impatience, — nothing  but  resignation  to  the 
Lord's  will.  In  the  fulness  of  contented  faith 
he  exclaimed,  "  It  is  enough  ;  my  Master  is 
here."  A  Friend  saying  we  might  find  cause 
of  thankfulness  in  all  our  afflictions,  he  said, 
"  Great  cause  indeed.  I  never  saw  it  clearer. 
Oh  the  wisdom  ! — the  wisdom  and  goodness, 
— the  mercy  and  kindness,  has  appeared  to 
me  wonderful,  and  the  llirther  and  deeper  we 
go,  the  more  we  wonder.  I  have  admired 
since  I  was  cast  on  this  bed,  that  all  the  world 
does  nol  seek  after  the  enjoyment  of  Truth,  it 
so  far  transcends  all  other  things."  Thus  pa- 
tiently he  endured  the  disease  that  lay  heavily 
upon  him;  being  always  hopeful,  and  some- 
limes  rejoicing  in  hope,  and  making  inward 
melody  to  the  Lord.  Just  before  his  close  he 
triumphantly  exclaimed,  "  Friends,  Truth 
reigns  over  all  !" 

Thus  died  William  Hunt.  He  was  of  a 
meek  and  retiring  spirit,  yet  was  sharp  in  op- 
posing error,  and  unbending  in  support  of  the 
Truth.  He  was  an  example  of  patient  silent 
waiting  in  meeting  for  the  arising  of  life,  and 
a  skilful  divider  of  the  word,  when  the  Lord 
called  him  to  minister.  To  the  babes  in 
Christ,  his  doctrine  dropped  as  the  rain  on  the 
lender  grass  ;  to  the  self-willed  and  unfaith- 
fiil,  the   backsliding  and   rebellious,  the  word 
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hi  his  mouth  was  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Al- 
though but  in  his  39th  year,  he  stood  as  an 
elder  in  experience  and  slabiNty,  even  as  a 
father  in  the  church,  worthy  of  double  honour. 

In  America,  gloom  overshadowed  the  pros- 
pect of  the  future.  The  difficulties,  the  dis- 
tresses, prophesied  of  by  many  of  the  Lord's 
servants  were  fast  coming  upon  the  land. 
Friends  generally  whilst  continuing  to  set 
forth  their  sense  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  subject,  were  yet  endeavouring  to  allay 
that  excitement  amongst  their  fellow-citizens, 
which  was  fast  hurrying  them  into  warlike 
collision  with  ihe  authority  of  the  king.  In 
England,  Friends  were  fervent  advocates  of 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  colonies,  and 
many  of  them  were  using  all  the  influence, 
that  ihe  Society  they  represented  possessed,  as 
well  as  that  which  their  own  high  standing  in 
the  community  gave  them,  to  turn  the  minis- 
try from  that  course  of  policy  which  eventu- 
ally brought  on  war.  Amongst  these  perse- 
vering labourers  Dr.  John  Fothergill  and 
David  Barclay  were  the  most  conspicuous. 

The  efforts  of  Dr.  Fothergill  and  others  in 
this  cause  are  somewhat  set  forth  in  Benja- 
min Franklin's  works  and  memoirs,  and  more 
particularly  in  private  letters  never  yet  pub- 
lished. In  hope  that  this  part  of  our  history 
may  shortly  receive  ample  justice  at  the  hands 
of  another,  who  has  collected  much  valuable 
material,  we  shall  leave  it,  briefly  touch  upon 
a  fiivourite  pursuit  of  John  Fothergill's,  and 
illustrate  it  by  extracts  from  unpublished  let- 
lers,  and  an  anecdote.  This  pursuit  was  the 
collection  of  botanical  specimens,  the  product 
of  various  countries,  and  requiring  for  success- 
ful cultivation,  various  degrees  of  temperature, 
and  different  qualities  of  soil.  To  give  to 
each  that  situation  which  best  conduced  to 
their  healthful  growth  required  an  extensive 
suite  of  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  and 
these  he  had  prepared  on   his  estate  at  Upton. 

To  collect  rare  plants,  he  not  only  commis- 
sioned captains  of  vessels  trading  to  foreign 
ports,  but  he  had  agents  employed  in  difl^ercnt 
countries  for  the  same  purpose.  .In  America 
William  Battram,  at  his  expense,  searched  the 
Floridas  for  curious  plants  and  unknown  flow- 
ers, and  Humphrey  Marshall  at  his  residence 
in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  during  many 
years  busied  himself  in  collecting  lor  him, 
whatever  the  middle  provinces  could  furnish, 
to  enrich  his  vegetable  stores.  The  corres- 
pondence of  Dr.  Fothergill  was  interesting.  In 
writing  to  Humphrey  IVIurshall,  Third  mouth 
2d,  1767,  he  thus  terminates  a  letter  request- 
ing American  plants.  "Whilst,  however,  I 
am  putting  thee  upon  these  services,  I  must 
desire  thee  not  to  go  into  these  searches  so 
much  as  either  lo  lessen  thy  attention  to  the 
duties  of  thy  station  here,  or  thy  regard  to  the 
more  essential  ones  of  anolher  life.  I  endea- 
vour to  keep  all  these  thirigs  in  their  proper 
place,  and  by  no  means  suffer  them  lo  inter- 
fere with  more  important  consideraiions.  They 
are  lawful, — but  may  not  be  to  all  expedient ; 
and  whilst  1  am  graiifying  an  inclination  the 
most  innocent,  I  would  have  a  earn  not  to  hurt 
another.  I  shall  be  pleased  with  thy  corres- 
pondence; and  if  occasion  oflers,  shall  gladly 
promolo   ihy  iuleresl    hen',  as  well   ns  noutri- 


bute  to  it  myself;  but  still  remember,  these 
pursuits  are  not  ihe  main  business  of  life,  but 
may  be  allowable  relaxations.  iVly  brother 
Samuel  remembers  thy  family,  and  speaks  of 
them  with  esteem.  Follow  the  example  of 
wise  men, — seek  their  company, — and  then 
thou  wilt  become  such  thyself,  and  be  an  ex- 
ample to  others." 

Third  month  15th,  1770,  at  the  close 
of  a  long  letter  on  botanical  subjects,  he  adds, 
"  Perhaps  thou  wilt  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
thee,  one  of  my  principal  inducements  to  make 
these  kind  of  collections,  is,  that  when  I  grow 
old,  and  am  unfit  for  the  duties  of  a  most  ac- 
tive life,  I  may  have  some  little  amusement  in 
store  to  fill  up  those  hours,  when  bodily  infir- 
mity may  require  some  external  consolations. 
I  hope,  however,  not  to  forget,  that  there  are 
others,  much  more  adequate  to  the  desires  of 
our  betlcr  part, — that  part,  which,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  body,  may  be  enabled  to  see 
in  a  moment,  all  that  we  seek  for  here  with 
such  solicitude  and  industry, — and  yet  see  it 
but  in  part." 

Ninlh  month,  1772,  writing  from  Ches- 
hire, lie  says,  "  For  about  10  weeks  every 
summer,  my  sister  and  myself  retire  to  this 
distance,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  little  quiet,  and 
recess  from  the  constant  hurry  we  are  kept  in 
during  our  residence  in  town  :  for  between  the 
business  of  my  profession,  attention  to  some 
services  in  the  Society,  and  various  other  en- 
gagements, 1  am  kept  in  as  constant  a  slate  of 
lull  occupation  as  1  know  how  to  undergo.  It 
is  from  this  place,  commonly,  that  I  endeav- 
our to  borrow  a  little  lime  for  my  correspon- 
dence. But  the  last  year  1  was  even  deprived 
of  this  opportunity  loo,  by  the  necessity  I  was 
under  of  defending  myself  against  an  adver- 
sary of  the  worst  sori, — a  man  of  much  cun- 
ning, and  very  little  principle.  .  .  .  This 
afJair  claimed  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  that  I 
could  have  wished  to  dispose  of  in  a  more 
agreeable  manner;  to  have  recruited  my  worn 
out  strength,  and  to  have  acknowledged  the 
kindnesses  I  had  received  from  my  correspon- 
dents, thyself  in  particular.  But  such  was  uiy 
embarrassment,  bolh  during  my  stay  here, 
and  the  crowd  of  business  that  oppressed  me 
at  my  return  to  London,  tliatil  was  not  in  my 
power  to  write  a  single  letter  to  any  Friend  in 
America,  except  one  or  two  on  business  of 
extreme  urgency. 

"  I  have  given  thee  this  full  account  of  my 
situation,  in  order  to  inform  thee  of  ihe  occa- 
sion of  my  silence,  and  which  I  think  thou 
wilt  acknowledge  was  not  of  the  least  moment. 
Another  distressing  circumstance  likewise  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  this  spring,  kept  my  mind 
exceedingly  engaged,  and  thai  was  my  brother 
Samuel's  indisposition.  He  lived  near  200 
miles  from  me,  so  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
lo  aitcnd  him  personally.  My  sister  was  much 
with  him,  and  i  saw  him  before  his  close. 
But  the  necessity  of  frequently  corresponding 
with  his  physicians,  and  my  own  anxiety  about 
him,  joinetl  to  all  my  other  occupations,  kept 
my  head,  and  hands,  and  heart  as  fully  en- 
gaged as  I  know  how  lo  express.  He  was 
removed  just  as  our  Yearly  Meeting  was  over, 
and  I  cariie  down  hither  to' feel  more  fully  than 
I  could    liclori^,    how  much   of  mv  cnmfort  in 


this  life,  was  taken  from  me.  A  brother, — a 
friend, — a  counsellor, — an  example, — a  cause 
of  much  reputation  to  his  family,  and  the 
churcli,  all  in  one  valuable  lil'e  1  But  we 
know  not  what  is  best — only  that  we  should 
endeavour  to  sit  looser  and  looser  to  every  en- 
joyment here.  By  the  favour  of  Providence, 
this  I  hope  will  be  my  future  engagement,  and 
to  look  at  the  end  of  all  things." 


ElIZABETII  FRY, 

tContinued  from  page  328.) 

In  the.  First  month,  1842,  Elizabeth  Fry 
was  invited  to  the  lord  mayor's  dinner  at  the 
mansion  house.  This  was  an  entertainment 
given  by  the  mayor  Sir  John  Pirie,  to  the  min- 
istry, and  she  thus  describes  it  in  a  letter  to 
her  sister  Buxton.  "  With  respect  to  my 
mansion-house  yisit,  it  appeared  laid  upon  me 
to  go,  therefore  I  went ;  also  at  the  most  earn- 
est wish  of  the  lord  mayor  and  lady  mayor- 
ess. I  was  wonderfully  strengthened  bodily 
and  mentally,  and  believe  I  was  in  my  right 
place  there,  though  an  odd  one  for  me.  I  sat 
between  Prince  Albert  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  at 
dinner,  and  a  most  interesting  time  we  had  ; 
our  conversation  on  very  numerous  important 
subjecls.  The  prince,  ministers,  bishops,  citi- 
zens, church,  Quakers,  &.c.  &c.,  all  surround- 
ing one  table,  and  such  a  feeling  of  harmony 
over  us  all.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  occa- 
sion ;  I  hardly  ever  had  such  kindness  and 
respect  shown  me  ;  it  was  really  humbling  and 
affecting  to  me  and  yet  sweet,  to  see  such 
various  persons,  who  1  had  worked  with  for 
years  past,  showing  such  genuine  kindness 
and  esteem,  so  far  beyond  my  most  unworthy 
deserts."     II.  p.  447. 

Truly  it  was  an  odd  place  for  a  Quaker 
preacher.  A  dinner  given  at  the  mansion- 
liouse  by  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  the 
highest  and  proudest  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  kingdom,  must  have  been  an  exhibition  of 
pomp  and  grandeur  such  as  is  not  often  ex- 
ceeded. The  German  Prince  Puckler  Mus- 
kau,  attended  a  lord  mayor's  dinner  at  Guild- 
hall, in  1829,  where  if  there  was  a  greater 
crowd  and  more  riotous  merriment,  there 
cnuld  not,  it  is  likely,  liave  been  more  pomp 
and  splendour.  "  It  lasted,"  says  he,  "  full 
six  hours,  and  six  hundred  people  were  pre- 
sent. The  tables  were  set  parallel  from  the 
lop  to  the  bottom  oC  the  hall,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  one  which  was  placed  across  it  at  the 
lop.  At  this  the  lord  mayor  himself  and  his 
most  distinguished  guests  were  seated.  The 
'coup  d'cBil'  from  hence  was  imposing;  the 
vast  hall  and  its  lofty  columns,  tlie  tables  ex- 
tending further  tlian  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
the  huge  mirrors  behind  ihem,  so  that  they 
seemed  prolonged  to  infinity.  The  brilliant 
illumination  turned  night  into  day  ;  and  two 
bands  of  music,  in  a  balcony  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  opposite  lo  us  played  during  the  loasls, 
which  were  all  of  a  national  character.  .  .  . 
At  cfct-y  toast  which  the  lord  mayor  gave,  a 
son  of  mnsler  of  the  ceremonies,  decorated 
will)  a  silver  chain,  who  stood  behind  liis 
chair,  called  aloud,  '  My  lords  and  gentlemen. 
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fill  your  glasses  r  "—Tour  in  England,  &c., 
p.  155. 

There  is  also  in  the  London  Metropolitan 
Magazine  for  1842,  an  account  of  the  lord 
mayor's  dinner  at  Guildhall,  in  that  year, 
which  shows  that  "the  new-made  mayor's 
'finwieldy  state,"  was  not  less  a  fit  subject  of 
satire  in  the  19th  than  in  the  18lh  century. 

It  was  upon  the  eve  of  attending  such  a  din- 
ner parly  as  this,  though  no  doubt  smaller  and 
more  select,  as  being  at  the  mansion-house, 
that  she  wrote  in  her  journal:  "14th.  As 
the  time  approaches,  I  much  feel  this  pros- 
pect. Gracious  Lord,  for  thine  own  name's 
sake,  keep  me  from  doing  any  thing  in  this, 
or  any  other  thing,  that  is  not  right  in  thy 
sight  ;  and  if  right,  be  with  me  thyself  in  it, 
clothing  me  wish  the  beautiful  garments  of  thy 
righteousness  and  thy  salvation,  touching  my 
tongue  as  with  a  live  coal  from  thy  altar,  so 
to  speak  the  Trulh  to  those  around  me,  that  it 
may  toad  to  good  and  edification.  Grant  me 
wisdom  from  above  to  do  all  in  wisdom  and 
discretion."     IL  p.  445,  6. 

Whai  a  strange  and  inconsistent  medley 
does  th(i  whole  transaction  exhibit  1  It  is 
clear  that  she  had  misgivings  about  the  pro- 
priety of  being  one  of  such  a  gay  assemblage. 
Yet  she  prefers  a  prayer  couched  in  awful 
language  for  the  aid  of  the  Almighty  on  the 
occasion.  She  talked  at  the  dinner  with  Sir 
James  Graham  about  the  Patronage  Society, 
with  Lord  Aberdeen  about  foreign  politics, 
with  Lord  Stanley  about  the  penal  colonies, 
with  Prince  Albert  about  the  religious  educa- 
tion of  his  children  and  things  in  general,  and 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  prison  s<ibject. 
To  one  and  all  of  these  personages  she  had 
free  access  in  private  to  enforce  her  views  at 
times  andseason.s  beyond  all  comparison  more 
suitable  and  more  becoming  her  station  and 
her  sex,  than  the  one  she  thus  chose.  How 
indeed,  could  she  expect  to  make  any  deep 
and  lasting  impression  on  these  men — amidst 
the  fumes  of  wine — the  din  of  music — the 
shouting  forth  of  toasts,  and  all  that  .babel  of 
confused  noises  inseparable  from  such  an 
occasion  ! 

Can  we  avoid  the  conclusion  that  part  of 
her  inducements  were  "also  the  most  earnest 
wish  of  the  lord  mayor  and  lady  mayoress," 
and  the  anticipation  of  the  distinction  that 
would  be  paid  her,  and  which  was  more  than 
realized,  in  the  kindness  and  respect  shown 
her  by  ministers  of  state  and  members  of  par- 
liament, by  barons,  and  bishops,  by  earls,  and 
dukes,  and  royal  princes. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  her  Friends 
were  taken  by  surprise,  and  did  not  conceal 
their  astonishment  at  this  extraordinary  move- 
ment. "  23d,  First-day.  I  find  that  the  news- 
paper report  of  the  dinner  at  the  mansion- 
house,  has  excited  some  anxiety  at  my  being 
there,  from  the  toasts,  the  music,  &c.  ;  it  is 
thought  I  set  a  bad  example  by  it,  and  that  it 
may  induce  others  to  go  to  such  dinners,  and 
that  my  being  present  inay  appear  like  ap- 
proving the  toasts.  1  quite  icish  to  be  open  to 
hear  all  sides,  and  to  he  instructed,  and  if  I 
have  erred  in  going,  to  do  so  no  more,  should 
such  an  occasion  occur  again.  At  the  same 
time  I  fflt  so  much  quietness  and  peace  when 


there  and  afterwards,  and  until  I  heard  the  j 
sentiments  of  others,  that  I  fear  being  now  too  { 
much  cast  down  or  tried  by  these  remarks."     i 

She  soon  recovered  from  this  depression  ; 
for  the  next  First-day  she  again  partook  of  an 
entertainment  at  the  mansion-house,  whither 
she  was  invited,  by  his  desire,  to  meet  the 
king  of  Prussia.  Her  account  of  this  visit  is 
highly  characteristic.  "First  month  29th. 
To-morrow  the  king  of  Prussia  has  appointed 
me  to  meet  him  a  luncheon  at  the  mansion- 
house.  I  have  rather  felt  its  being  the  Sab- 
bath ;  but  as  all  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  quiet, 
suitable,  and  most  orderly  manner,  consistent 
ititk  the  day,  I  am  quite  easy  to  go.  May 
my  most  holy,  merciful  Lord,  be  near  to  me 
as  my  Helper,  my  Keeper,  and  my  Counsel- 
lor."* 

30th,  First-day.  "  We  had  much  deeply 
interesting  conversation  on  various  important 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  We  spoke  of  the 
christening.  I  dwelt  on  its  pomp  as  undesira- 
ble, &c. ;  then  upon  episcopacy  and  its  dan- 
gers;  on  prisons;  on  the  marriage  of  the 
princess  Mary  of  Prussia  ;  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
entreated  the  lord  mayor  to  have  no  toasts,  to 
which  he  acceded,  and  tiie  king  approved  ;  but 
it  was  no  light  or  easy  matter.  I  rejoice  to 
believe  my  efforts  were  right.  I  told  the  king 
my  objection  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  being 
allowed  by  the  lord  mayor  on  that  'day  ,  in- 
deed, 1  expressed  my  disapprobation  of  them 
altogether.  I  may  at  the  end  o&this  weighty 
day  return  thanks  to  my  most  gracious  Lord 
and  Master,  who  has  granted  me  his  help  and 
and  the  sweet  feeling  of  his  love."  II.  p. 
449. 

The  next  day  the  king  paid  that  famous 
visit  to  Newgate  which  has  so  often  been  de- 
scribed, in  the  course  of  which  he  kneeled  by 
her  side  in  prayer:  he  then  returned  with  her 
to  Upton,  where  he  dined  or  took  luncheon, 
— as  the  English  call  these  mid-day  dinners — 
with  her  family  ;  received  an  address  from  a 
deputation  of  Friends,  and  ended  by  spending 
the  evening  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

The  position  occupied  by  Elizabeth  Fry  at 
this  period  of  her  life  was  such  as  perhaps  no 
woman  in  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  ever  before 
reached  by  such  means.  In  her  visit  to  the 
Continent  in  the  preceding  year,  she  had  been 
received  by  the  Kings  of  Belgium,  Denmark, 
and  Prussia,  almost  as  an  equal  and  a  friend, 
with  the  most  distinguished  respect  and  kind- 
ness. 

Let  us  hear  her  description  of  her  visit  to 
the  King  of  Denmark.  "  Imagine  me,  the 
king  on  one  side  and  the  queen  on  the  other, 

*  Respecting  this  luncheon,  so  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  consistent  with  the  day,  we  have  information  from 
anotlier  quarter,  which  shows  that  it  was  a  splendid 
dinner.  "  The  party  at  the  mansion-houso  was  com- 
paratively small,  by  desire  of  the  king  being  limited 
to  thirty.four  distinguished  personages,  including  Ijis 
royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  order 
of  the  sitting  of  his  lordship's  guests  on  that  occasion 
was  remarkable;  at  the  cross  table  sat, to  the  right  of 
the  lord  mayor,  his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
Mrs.  Fry,  and  to  the  left  the  lady  mayoress  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge.  And  the  'eniertoitiment  thus 
provided  was  altogether  worthy  of  Sir  John  Pirie  as 
chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain." 
Timaon's  Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  p,  284. 


and  only  my  poor  French  to  depend  upon." 
After  describing  the  dinner,  she  adds,  "  The 
fashion  teas  to  touch  glasses ;  no  drinking 
healths  ;  the  king  and  queen  touched  my  glass 
on  both  sides  ;  when  dinner  was  over  we  all 
rose  and  went  out  together."     II.  p.  426. 

The  real  statement  of  this  little  incident  no 
doubt  would  have  read,  "  The  fashion  was  to 
touch  glasses — this  being  their  mode  of  drink- 
ing Iiealths ;"  and  so  when  the  king  and 
queen  had  touched  her  glass — an  extreme 
mark  of  royal  condescension, — and  they  all 
drank  the  wine  together — they  pledged  each 
other's  healths  according  to  the  most  refined 
fashion  of  Denmark. 

The  discerning  reader  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive how  the  manners  and  maxims  of  that 
gay  and  lirshionable  world  with  which  Eliza- 
beth Fry  had  allowed  herself  to  mingle,  had 
tinged  her  character,  and  how  frequently  too 
misgivings  as  to  their  influence  crossed  and 
disturbed  her  own  mind.  Twenty  years  be- 
fore, when  all  this  adulation  was  new  to  her, 
and  her  children  were  just  of  an  age  to  be 
carried  captive  by  the  outward  splendour  of 
those  who  courted  their  mother's  society,  she 
consulted  on  this  subject,  the  brother  whom 
she  styles,  in  language  the  exaggeration  of 
which  is  inexcusable—"  her  prophet,  her 
priest,  and  often  the  upholder  of  her  soul;"* 
and  she  received  in  reply  such  a  letter  as  pro- 
bably no  minister  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
ever  before  wrote.  Let  us  hear  the  narrative 
in  the  language  of  her  daughters. 

"  Among  other  anxieties  Mrs.  Fry  was  often 
doubttui  whether  the  variety  of  association, 
arising  from  her  public  engagements,  was  be- 
neficial to  herself  and  her  children. 

"  To  her  brother  Joseph  John  Gurney,  whose 
opinion  she  highly  valued,  she  applied  for 
counsel ;  his  reply  exists,  an«l*narks  the  view 
which  he  took  of  her  peculiar  circumstances 
and  calling. 

"  Earlham,  Sixth-day  night.  Twelfth  mo.  31,1819. 
"  My  dearest  sister, — 

"  I  am  so  closely  occupied,  that  I  find  it  by 
no  means  easy  to  snatch  half  an  hour  to  an- 
swer thy  letter.  My  deliberate  opinion  is, 
that  thy  introduction  to  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth,  is  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence  ; 

*  Lest  the  reader  should  doul)t  the  accuracy  of  this 
quotation,  the  whole  passage,  full  of  aifectionate,  yet 
unwarrantable  exaggeration,  and  most  characteristic 
of  her  warm  family  attachments — is  subjoined.  It 
was  written  in  1827,  shortly  after  the  death  of  her 
sister  Rachel. 

"  Of  my  very  many  outward  blessings,  the  brothers 
and  sisters  that  I  yet  have,  are  among  the  greatest. 

C with   her  simple,  powerful,  noble,  yet  humble 

and  devoted  mind.  R with  her  diligence,  excel- 
lence, cheerfulness,  vivacity,  willingness,  and  power, 

to  serve  many.     H with  her  chastened,  refined, 

tender,  humble,  and  powerful  character.  Louisa  with 
her  uncommon  ability,  talent,  expansive  generosity, 

and  true  sympathy  and  kindness.     S ,  my  rock; 

always  my  friend,  and  my  companion ;  more  or  less 
my  guide,  my  counsellor,  and  my  comforter.  His 
stable  mind,  his  living  faith,  his  Christian  practice, 
rejoice  me  often.  Joseph,  the  fruitful  vine  whose 
branches  hang  over  the  wall,  my  prophet,  priest,  and 
sympathiser,  and  often  the  upholder  of  my  soul. 
D ,  his  uprightness,  integrity,  power,  and  sympa- 
thy, and  son-like  as  well  as  brother-like  attentions  to 
me,  invaluable;  he  has  sweetened  many  of  iny  bitter 
cnp3  "     II   p.  65. 
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and  this  decides  the  question  at  once — as  to 
thy  bein^  endangered  by  it,  1  think  nothing 
of  it.  With  regard  lo  tlie  dear  girls,  (the 
eldest  was  now  in  her  nineteenth  year,)  though 
it  is  not  exactly  what  one  would  have  chosen, 
we  must  trust  that  it  is  for  the  best ;  if  they 
are  but  kept  humble,  knowledge  will  do  them 
no  harm."     I.  p.  3S"J. 

(Toheconlinucd.) 


THE  FIRE  OF  DRIFT-WOOD. 

BY  HENRY   W.  LONGFELLOW. 

Wo  sat  ill  the  farm-house  old, 

Whose  windows  looking  o'er  the  bay, 

Gave  to  the  sea-breeze  damp  and  cold. 
An  easy  entrance  night  and  day. 

Not  far  away  we  saw  the  port, — 

The  strange,  old-fashioned,  silent  town, — 

The  light-house — the  dismantled  fort, — 
The  wooden  houses,  quaint  and  brown. 

We  sat  and  talked  until  the  night 
Descending  filled  the  little  room  ; 

Our  faces  faded  fi-om  the  sight. 
Our  voices  only  broke  the  gloom. 

We  spake  of  many  a  vanished  scene, 
or  what  we  once  had  thought  and  said. 

Of  what  liad  been,  and  might  have  been, 
And  who  was  changed,  and  who  was  dead. 

All  that  fills  tlie  hearts  of  friends, 

When  first  they  teel,  with  secret  pain, 

Their  lives  thenceforth  have  separate  ends. 
And  never  can  be  one  again. 

The  first  slight  swerving  of  the  heart. 
That  words  are  powerless  to  express. 

And  leave  it  still  unsaid  in  part. 
Or  say  it  in  too  great  excess. 


The  very  tones  in  which  i 
Had  something  strange. 

The  loaves  of  nijjmory  see 
A  mournful  rristling  in 


ve  spake 

I  could  but  mark  ; 
med  to  make 
the  dark. 


Oft  died  tlie  words  upon  nur  lips. 

As  suddenly,  from  out  the  fire; 
Built  of  the  wrecks  of  stranded  ships. 

The  llames  would  leap  and  then  expire. 

And,  as  their  splendour  flashed  and  failed. 
We  thought  of  wrecks  upon  the  main, — 

Of  ships  dismasted,  that  were  hailed. 
And  sent  no  answer  back  again. 

The  windows  rattling  in  their  frames, 
The  ocean  roaring  up  the  beach — 

The  gusty  blast — the  flickering  flames- 
All  mingled  vaguely  in  our  speech. 

Until  they  made  themselves  a  part 

Of  fancies  floating  through  tho  brain — 

The  long  lost  ventures  of  the  heart. 
That  send  no  answer  back  again. 

Oh,  flames  that  glowed  !    Oh  hearts  that  yearned. 
They  were  indeed  too  much  akin — 

The  drill-wood  fire  without  that  burned. 

The  thoughts  that  burned  and  glowed  within. 


tation,  clipping  off  the  leaves  by  large  pieces  ; 
and  those  below  shoulder  them  as  they  fall, 
and  march  away  to  iheir  rendezvous.  It  is 
surprising  what  a  load  one  of  these  little  things 
will  carry,  as  disproportionate  to  its  size,  as 
if  a  man  should  stalk  off  beneath  an  oak.  Be- 
fore morning,  not  a  leaf  is  left  upon  the  tree, 
and  the  unfortunate  proprietor  has  the  conso- 
lation of  knowing  that,  unless  he  can  discover 
he  retreat  of  the  saiibas,  and  unhole  them, 
one  by  one  every  tree  on  his  premises  will  be 
stripped. — Edaards's  Voyage  up  the  Ama- 
zon. 


How  happy  is  the  soul  that  has  got  above 
the  prevalence  of  earthly  riches,  and  desires, 
and  relishes;  and  can,  upon  good  grounds, 
consider  itself  a  child  of  God's  family  and 
kingdom;  promoting  its  interests;  partaking 
of  its  blessings  ;  influenced  by  its  expectations  ; 
and  waiting  for  death  as  the  door  of  admission 
lo  all  its  enjoyments. 
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Ants  in  South  America. — But  there  is  one 
variety  of  ant  which  must  be  excluded  from 
all  commendation.  There  is  a  small  species 
called  the  Saiiba,  and  they  are  a  terrible  an- 
noyance to  the  proprietors  of  rosinhas,  inas- 
much as  they  strip  the  fruit  trees  of  their 
leaves.  An  army  of  these  will  march  to  a 
tree,  part  ascending,  and  the  others  remaining 
below.     Those  above  commence   iheir  dcvas- 


Tlic  inconsistencies  which  men  professing 
to  be  Christians  fall  into,  when  they  strive  to 
econcilc  their  unrighteous  principles  and  prac- 
ices,  with  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
are  strikingly  e.xcmplified  in  the  following  let- 
ter of  the  present  pope,  whom  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Chrislian  church  deem  to  be  its 
visible  head,  and  through  which  most  of  the 
ministers  consider  their  authority  to  preach  is 
derived,  by  succession  from  the  Apostles. 
How  absurd  is  the  idea  that  a  man  can  be 
justified  in  two  opposite  characters— one  ap- 
proving war  as  a  sovereign,  and  as  an  Italian, 
but  as  priest  and  pope,  he  must  do  his  best  lo 
prevent  his  children  from  slaughtering  eaci 
other.  'Jo  urue  his  people  as  a  sovereign  ti 
fight  and  to  kill,  while  as  a  pretended  minisier 
of  Christ,  he  must  do  all  that  he  can  to  pre 
vent  thorn,  is  a  little  contradictory  to  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Apostle  James,  who  reprobating 
the  actions  of  some,  says,  "  Out  of  the  same 
mouth  proceedeth  blessing  and  cursing. — My 
brethren,  these  things  ought  not  to  be."  It 
reminds  us  of  the  anecdote  menlioned  by  Ro- 
bert Barclay,when  speaking  of  some  inembers 
of  the  church,  who  attempt  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  their  condition  as  men,  and  as 
officers  of  the  church— that  though  they  were 
practically  as  to  their  own  private  stales,  ene- 
mies to  God  and  Christ,  and  so  servants  to 
Satan,  yel  they  were  by'virtue  of  their  office, 
members  and  ministers  of  the  church,  and 
therefore  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of 
that  office,  and  transmit  the  succession.  He 
says,  "  We  inay  well  object  against  these,  as 
Ihe  poor  man  did  against  the  proud  prelate, 
that  went  about  to  cover  his  vain  and  unchris- 
tian-like sumptuousness,  by  distinguishing, 
that  it  was  not  as  bishop,  but  as  prince,  he 
had  all  that  splendour;  to  which  the  poor  rus- 
tic is  said  to  have  wisely  answered.  When  the 
prince  soeth  to  hell,  what  shall  become  of  the 
prelate  ?" 


'  The  Pope,  the  true  Reformer. — The  Re- 
volution in  Europe,  was  started  in  Rome,  be- 
yond all  question.  The  Pope  himself  was  the 
first  Reformer,  who  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
ball,  that  has  since  rolled  with  so  much  vio- 
lence from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic, 
and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Po.  The  Pope 
having  been  reproached  for  all  this,  has  thus 
replied  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  French 
National  Assembly,  no  doubt  Lamartine  : 

"  '  The  different  Governments  have  long 
been  reproaching  me  as  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
asters and  embarrassments.  I  have  replied 
that  in  granting  concessions  to  my  people  I  ! 
did  but  follow  the  advice  which  those  powers 
gave  to  my  predecessors.  If  I  have  counsel- 
led the  people  to  obey  their  rulers,  1  have  en- 
gaged rulers  to  do  justice  to  their  people.  Nor 
is  it  my  fault  if  the  people  have  risen  against 
sovereigns  who  rejected  my  counsels.  As  lo 
Italy,  not  only  have  I  never  opposed  the  war 
for  their  independence,  but  I  approve  the  war  ! 
as  a  sovereign  and  as  an  Italian.  But  as  priest 
and  pope,  all  Christians  being  my  children,  I 
must  do  my  best  to  prevent  their  slaughtering 
each  other.' " 
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Michener,  agent,  from  James  Edgerton,  S2,  to  26, 
vol.  21 ;  from  William  Crew,  S2,  for  vol.  21  ;  from 
Robert  Todd,  82,  for  vol.  al. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  AdmissioJis. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bottle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street.      \ 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Mouth.  — 
John  Elliott,  No.  243  Race  street;  John  Car- 
ter, No  105  S.  Twelfth  street;  Josiah  Daw- 
son, No.  318  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron, — Susan  Barton.  j 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans,    \ 
No.  182  Arch  street.  ' 

Resident     Physician. —  Dr.    Joshua   H.    < 
Worthington. 

WEST. TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Commitlee  who  have  charge  of   this    ] 
Institution  are  desirous  of  employing  u  com-    ; 
potent  Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Roys'  Department.     Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,   Pa.  ;    Samuel 
Hilles,    Wilmington,    Del.;   Charles   Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,   or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county.  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the  ' 
Hoys'  School.     Apply  to  Samuel  Betile,  Phi- 
ladclphia  ;    Nathan    Sharplcss ;  Joel    Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Conlinued  from  page  330.) 


JACOB  S    WELL. 


When  we  e.xpres.sed  our  inlention  to  set 
out  for  the  inspection  of  Jacob's  well,  a  Sa- 
maritan lad,  named  Yaki'ib,  offered  himself  tis 
our  guide.  As  we  determined  to  effect,  if  pos- 
sible,  a  thorough  exploration  of  it,  we  look 

th  us  a  supply  of  wa.\  candles  for  its  illu'mi- 
Ination,  and  all  the  ropes  from  our  boxes,  that 
we  might  make  of  it  a  correct  measurement. 
IWe  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  as  we 
piissed  through  the  tc-vn  in  our  Ii^Jian  travel- 
ling dresses.  In  the  olive  grove  to  the  east  of 
it,  we  found  the  Turkish  women  and  the  young 
members  of  their  families,  squatted  in  the 
shade,  or  swinging  from  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  They  began  to  abuse  us  with  their 
tongues  as  we  passed;  and  at  length  they 
found  themselves  emboldened  to  treat  us  to  a 
shower  of  stones.  A  brickbat  of  considerable 
size  gave  me  rather  a  severe  blow  on  the 
back. 

"  On  arriving  at  Jacob's  well,  we  found  the 
mouth  of  it — which  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
ruins  of  a  church  by  which  it  was  formerly 
surmounted — covei-ed  with  two  lar^e  stones. 
These  we  were  unable  ourselves  to  remove; 
but  half  a  dozen  sturdy  Arabs,  from  a  small 
hamlet  close  by,  did  the  needful  for  us,  in  ex- 
pectation, of  course,  of  a  due  reward.  The 
opening  over  the  well  is  an  orifice  in  a  dome 
or  arch,  less  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  Our 
Samaritan  friend  was  the  first  to  enter.  He 
held  by  a  piece  of  rope,  which  we  kept  in  our 
hands,  till,  swinging  himself  across  the  mouth 
of  the  well,  properly  so  called,  he  found  foot- 
ing on  the  margin  of  the  excavation  over 
which  the  dome  extends.  Smith  and  myself, 
dispensing  with  the  superfluous  parts  of  our 
"dresses,  followed  his  e.xample,  the  Jew  Morde- 
cai  and  Dhanjibhai,  [the  Parsee  convert,] 
whom  we  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  without, 
keeping  fast  hold  of  the  rope,  fill,  with  the 
assistance  of  Jacob,  we  got  a  firm  footing  be- 


side him.  The  Arabs  entered  one  after  an- 
other without  difficulty.  All  within  was  hith- 
erto darkness,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  packet  of 
lucifers,  we  lighted  our  candles,  and  were  able 
to  look  down  the  well  to  a  considerable  depth. 
It  was  now  tiine  lo  disclose  our  plan  of  opera- 
tion to  our  native  attendants.  '  Jacob,' said 
we,  '  a  friend  of  ours,  an  English  traveller, 
and  minister,  (Andrew  Bonar,  of  Collace,) 
dropped  the  five  books  of  Moses  and  the  other 
inspired  records  into  this  well,  about  three 
years  ago,  and  if  you  will  descend  and  bring 
them  up,  we  shall  give  you  a  handsome  bak- 
shish.^ '  Bakshish  I'  said  the  Arabs,  kindling 
at  the  sound,  '  if  there  is  to  be  a  bakshish  in 
the  case,  we  must  have  it,  for  we  are  the  lords 
of  the  land.'  '  Well,  down  you  go,'  said  we, 
throwing  the  rope  over  their  shoulders,  '  and 
you  shall  have  the  bakshish.'  '  Nay,  verily,' 
said  they,  '  you  mean  to  hang  us  ;  let  Jacob 
do  what  he  pleases.'  Jacob  was  ready  at  our 
command  ;  and  when  he  had  tied  the  rope 
round  his  body  below  his  shoulders,  he  receiv- 
ed our  parting  instructions.  We  asked  him 
to  call  out  to  i>s  the  moment  that  he  might 
arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tnld 
him  that  we  should  so  hold  the  rope  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  sinking  if  there  was  any  consi- 
derable depth  of  the  element.  We  told  him 
also  to  pull  OU-;  c:io  ofth  :  candles  wiff;  which 
he  had  stored  his  breast,  and  to  ignite  it  when 
he  might  get  below.  As  he  looked  into  the 
fearful  pit  on  the  brink  of  which  he  stood,  ter- 
ror took  hold  of  him;  and  he  betook  himself 
to  prayer  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  We,  of 
course,  gave  him  no  interruption  in  his  solemn 
exercises,  as  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  of  devotion 
which  he  evinced.  On  a  signal  given,  we  let 
him  go.  The  Arabs  held  with  us  the  rope, 
and  we  took'  care  that  he  should  descend  as 
gently  as  possible.  When  our  material  was 
nearly  exhausted,  he  called  out, '  I  have  reach- 
ed the  bottom  ;  and  it  is  at  present  scarcely 
covered  wiih  water.'  Forthwith  he  kindled 
his  light ;  and  that  he  might  have  every  advan- 
tage, we  threw  him  down  a  quantity  of  dry 
sticks,  with  which  he  made  a  blaze,  which 
distinctly  showed  us  the  whole  of  the  well, 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  We  saw  the  end 
of  the  rope  at  its  lower  part,  and  we  put  a 
knot  upon  it  at  the  margin  above^  that  we  might 
have  the  exact  measurement  when  Jacob  might 
come  up.  After  searching  for  about  five  min- 
utes for  the  Bible  among  the  stones  and  mud 
at  the  bottom,  our  -kind  friend  joyfully  called 
out,  '  It  is  found  I  'it  is  found  !  it  is  found  !'  We 
were  not  slow,  it  may  be  supposed,  in  giving 
him  our  congratulations".  The  prize  he  care- 
fully put  into  his  breast ;  and  then  he  declared 
his  readiness,  with  our  aid,  to  make  the  as- 
cent.    Ready,  however,  he  was  not  to  move. 


He  was  evidently  much  frightened  at  the  jour- 
ney which  was  before  him  to  the  light  of  "day  ; 
and    he   was   not   slow    to   confess   his   fears. 
'  Never  mind,' cried  Mordecai  to  him  from  the 
top,  on  observing  his  alarm,  '  you  will  get  up 
by  the  help  of  the  God  of  Jacob.'     He  betook 
himself  again  to  prayer,  in  which  he  continued 
for  a  much    longer   time   than   before   his  de- 
scent.    When  we  got  him  in  motion,  he  dan- 
gled very  uncomfortably  in  the  air,  and  com- 
plained  much  of  the  cutting  of  the  rope  near 
his  armpits.     By  and   bye  he  became  silent. 
We  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  get  him  pulled 
up,  as  we  had  to  keep  the  rope  from  the  edge 
of  the  well,  lest  it  should  snap  asunder.    When 
he  came   into   our   hands,   he  was  unable  to 
speak,  and  we  laid  him  down  on  the  margin 
of  the  well,  that  he   might  collect  his  breath. 
'  Where  is  the  bakshish  ?'  were  the  first  words 
which  he  uttered,  on  regaining  his  faculty  of 
speech.     It    was  immediately  forthcoming,  to 
the  extent  of  about  a  sovereign,  and  to  his 
fullest   satisfaction.     A   similar  sum  we   divi- 
ded among  our  Arab   assistants.     The  book, 
from  having  been  so  long  steeped  in  the  water 
and  mud  below,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the 
boards,  reduced    to   a  qiass   of  pulp.     In    our 
effort  to   recover  it,  we  have   ascertained  the 
depth  of  the  well,  which  is  exactly  seventy-five 
feet.     Its  dia.netcr  is   about    nme   feet.     It  is, 
entirely  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  is  a 
work  of  great  labour.     It  bears  marks  about 
it  of  the  greatest    antiquity.     '  The  well   is 
deep,'  was   the   description  given  of  it  by  the 
women  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord.     It  still,  as 
now  noticed,  has  the  same  character,  although 
to  a  considerable  extent  it  is  perhaps  filled 
with  tfie  stones  which  are  thrown   into  it,  to 
sound  it,  by  travellers  and  pilgrims. 

"  The  adventure  which  1  have  now  noticed 
being  over,  we  emerged  from  the  well  ;  and 
silling  down  at  its  mouth,  we  could  not  but 
think  of  the  scenes  and  events  of  other  days. 
We  were  near  to  the  very  '  parcel  of  ground 
that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.'  Jacob's 
well  was  here  !  Here  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  sat, 
wearied  with  his  journey,  suflering  from  the 
infirmities  of  that  lowly  human  nature  which 
he  had  assumed,  when  he  came  from  heaven 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  our  redemption, 
which  his  Father  had  given  him  to  do.  Here 
he  spake  with  inimitable  simplicity  and  ma- 
jesty, as  never  man  spake,  setting  forth  him- 
self as  the  Source  and  Giver  of  the  copious 
and  satisfying  waters  of  Eternal  Life.  Here 
he  declared  that  the  time  was  at  hand  when 
the  whole  world  should  be  as  the  temple  of 
God,  and  the  spirituality  of  Divine  worship 
manifested  in  its  fullest  extent: — 'Woman, 
believe  me,  the  hour  cometh,  when  ye  shall 
neither  at  this  mountain,  (Gerizim,)  nor  yet 
at  Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father 
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The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  Irue 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  :  for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  him.'  Here,  by  his  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  dark 
events  of  the  woman's  life,  and  by  the  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  grace  of  his  words,  he 
so  revealed  himself  as  that  Messiah  whom  the 
Samaritan  as  well  as  the  Jew  expected,  that 
many  believed  on  him,  and  knew  that  he  was 
indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

"  The  earliest  notice  of  the  locality  of  the 
well,  after  the  lime  of  Christ,  is  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary,  a.  d.  333.  Frequent  refer- 
ences to  it  and  to  a  church  which  surmounted 
it,  are  contained  in  subsequent  writers.  Most 
of  these  I  have  examined  ;  but  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  have  been  collected  by  Quaresi- 
mus  and  Reland,  and  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Robinson. 

"The  traditionsof  Jews,  Samaritans,  Chris- 
tians, and  Muhammadans  agree  in  its  identifi- 
cation. Its  depth,  compared  with  that  of  other 
wells  at  and  near  Shechem,  tells  in  favour  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  which  has  been 
formed  respecting  it.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  much  good  sense  in  the  following  ob- 
servations on  this  matter  of  Bonar  and 
M'Cheyne.  '  In  all  the  other  wells  and  foun- 
tains which  we  saw  in  this  valley,  the  water 
is  within  reach  of  the  hand,  but  in  this  one  the 
water  seems  never  to  rise  high.  This  is  one 
of  the  clear  evidences,  that  this  is  really  the 
well  of  Jacob,  for  at  this  day  it  would  require 
what  it  required  in  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
'  Something  to  draw  with,  for  it  was  deep.' 
On  account  of  the  great  depth,  the  water  would 
be  peculiarly  cool,  and  the  associations  that 
connected  this  well  with  their  father  Jacob,  no 
doubt  made  it  to  be  highly  esteemed.  For 
these  reasons,  although  there  is  a  fine  stream 
of  water  close  by  the  west  side  of  the  town,  at 
least  two  gushing  fountains  within  the  walls, 
and  the  fountain  el-Defna  nearly  a  mile  [half 
a  mile?]  nearer  the  town,  still  the  people  of 
the  town  may  very  probably  have  reverenced 
and  frequented  Jacob's  well.  This  may,  in 
part,  account  for  the  Samaritan  woman  com- 
ing so  far  to  draw  water  ;  and  there  seems 
every  probability,  that  the  town  in  former 
times  extended  much  farther  to  the  east  than 
it  does  now.  The  narrative  itself,  however, 
seems  to  imply  that  the  well  was  situated  a 
considerable  way  from  the  town.'  No  one 
acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  people  of 
the  east,  to  have  their  wells  in  their  own  field 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  digging  of 
this  well  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  natural 
fountains  and  streamlets  of  the  valley  in  which 
it  is  situated. 

"The  tomb  of  Joseph  is  often  coupled  in 
ancient  writers  with  the  well  of  Jacob.  It  lies 
about  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  north 
of  it,  across  the  valley,  and  we  repaired  to  it 
after  leaving  the  well.  As  it  at  present  stands, 
it  is  a  small  solid  erection  in  the  form  of  a 
wagon  roof,  over  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
patriarch's  grave,  with  a  small  pillar  or  altar 
at  each  of  its  extremities,  somelimos  called  the 
tombs  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  in  the 
middle  of  an  enclosure  without  a  covering. 
Many  visiters'  names,  in  the  Hebrew  and  Sa- 


maritan characters,  are  written  on  the  walls 
of  this  enclosure.  We  observed  the  following 
inscription,  intimating  the  repair  of  the  tomb 
by  a  Jew  of  Egypt,  (or  of  the  East)  about  a 
hundred  years  ago  : — j 

"  '  With  the  good  sign.  The  Lord  endur- 
eth  forever.  My  help  cometh  from  the  Lord 
who   made  heaven   and   earth.     Joseph   is  a 

fruitful  bough.     Come  see  a  building 

Blessed  be  the  Lord  who  hath  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  Elijah,  the  son  of  Meir,  our  rabbi, 
(Let  the  Lord  bless  him,)  to  build  again  the 
house  of  Joseph,  in  the  month  Sivan,  in  the 
year  5509.  The  writer  is  Meir,  the  son  of 
jfoscph,  from  the  East.     With  the  good  sign.' 

"  The  house  of  Nabulus  at  present,  now 
take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
tomb  in  order.  They  applied  to  us  for  a  sub- 
scription to  aid  in  making  some  repairs,  and 
we  complied  with  their  request." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Glass  as  knofln  to  liie  Ancients. 


It 


hoped  that  the  following  account  of 
glass  as  known  to  the  ancients,  may  prove 
interestmg  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend." 
It  is  extracted  from  "  Smith's  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquities,'''  a  work  of  great  accuracy 
and  research. 

"  A  singular  amount  of  ignorance  and  skep- 
ticism long  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  ancients  in  the  art  of 
glass  making.  Some  asserted  that  it  was  to 
be  regarded  as  exclusively  a  modern  inven- 
tion, while  others  unable  altogether  to  resist 
the  mass  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  content- 
ed themselves  with  believing  that  the  substance 
was  known  only  in  its  coarsest  and  rudest 
form.  It  is  now  clearly  demonstrated  to  have 
been  in  common  use  at  a  very  rem.ote  epoch. 
Various  specimens  still  in  existence  prove  that 
the  manufacture  had  in  some  branches  reach- 
ed a  point  of  perfection,  to  which  recent  skill 
has  not  been  able  to  attain. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass  hloicing  dis- 
tinctly represented  in  the  paintings  of  Beni 
Hassan,  which,  if  any  faith  can  be  reposed  in 
the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics  according  to 
the  Phonetic  system,  were  executed  during  the 
reign  of  Osirtasen  the  First,  (the  contempora- 
ry of  Joseph,)  and  his  immediate  successors, 
while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at  Thebes 
bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
Exodus.  Vases  also,  wine  bottles,  drinking 
cups,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  have 
been  discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to 
mummies,  both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt ; 
and  although  in  most  cases  no  precise  date 
can  be  affixed  to  the  relics,  many  of  thcni  are 
referred  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  a 
very  early  period. 

The  numerous  specimens  transmitted  to  us 
prove  that  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  imparting  a  great  variety  of 
colours  to  their  glass;  they  were  probably  less 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  render  it  per- 
fectly pure  and  free  from  all  colour,  since  we 
are  told  by  Pliny  that  it  was  considered  most 


valuable  in  this  state.  It  was  wrought  accord 
ing  to  the  different  methods  now  practised 
being  fashioned  into  the  required  shape  by  thi 
blow-pipe,  cut  (as  we  term  it,  although  groum, 
is  a  more  accurate  phrase,)  upon  a  wheel,  am 
engraved  with  a  sharp  tool. 

Imitations  of  coloured  precious  stones  sucl 
as  the  carbuncle,  the  sapphire,  the  amethyst 
were  executed  with  such  fidelity,  that  detectioi 
was  extremely  difficult,  and  great  profits  wen 
realized  by  dishonest  dealers  who  entrappet 
the  unwary. 

One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  de 
serves  to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  numbe 
of  fine  stalks  of  glass  of  different  colours  wert 
placed  vertically  and  arranged  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  depict  upon  the  upper  surface  som( 
figure  or  pattern  upon  the  principle  of  minutf 
mosaic.  The  filaments  thus  combined  wen 
then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of  heat 
would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting  thi 

The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  has  after  much  discus 
sion  been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavation  a 
Pompeii  :  a  bronze  lattice  has  been  disinterrec 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  ih 
frarne,  so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  onl} 
their  existence,  but  the  mode  in  which  the) 
were  secured  and  arranged." 


The  Good  Little  Girl.—  \  very  little  gir 
who  often  read  the  Bible,  gave  proof  that  sh« 
understood  her  obligation  to  obey  its  precepts 
One  daj'she  came  to  her  mother,  much  pleas- 
ed, to  show  some  fruit  which  had  been  givei; 
to  her.  The  mother  said  the  friend  was  very 
kind  and  had  given  her  a  great  many.  Yes 
said  the  child,  very,  indeed ;  and  she  gave 
more  than  that,  but  1  have  given  some  away. 

The  mother  inquired  to  whom  she  hac 
given  them  ;  when  she  answered,  I  gave  Ihcm 
to  a  little  girl  who  pushes  me  off  the  path  and 
makes  faces  at  me.  On  being  asked  why  kIk 
gave  them  to  her,  she  replied,  '  Because  I 
thought  it  would  make  her  know  that  I  w  isli 
to  be  kind  to  her,  and  she  will  not  perhaps  he 
rude  and  unkind  to  me  again.'  How  admira- 
bly did  she  then  obey  the  command  to  over- 
come evil  with  good. 

A  tear  stood  in  the  eye  of  little  Charles,  and 
he  promised  his  mother  to  try  and  do  so  l.jo. 
Will  my  little  readers,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, "  Go  and  do  likewise?" — New  York- 
Observer. 

Sagacity  of  the  Dog. — A  gentleman  of  ihc 
name  of  McLaffin,  residing  in  Rockingham 
county.  New  Hampshire,  a  k\v  years  ng(\ 
possessed  a  dog  that  was  remarkable  for  his 
sagacity.  He  one  day  told  the  dog  to  go  and 
find  a  handkerchief  which  his  child  had  lost 
in  a  distant  field  while  picking  berries.  The 
dog  started  off  with  his  usual  alacrity,  but  in, 
the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  he  returned  with-; 
out  the  handkerchief,  looking  as  crest-fallen  ( 
as  though  he  had  been  caught  in  a  neighbour's 
sheepfold.  The  master  cuffed  his  cars  sharp- 
ly, and  told  him  to  go  and  try  again,  and  not  ■ 
come  back  until  ho  had  found  it. — The  dog  ' 
started  off  again  with  apparent  rcluclance, 
while  the  master  followed  at  a  distance  behind  | 
and  unperccived.     The  dog  went  towards  Iho 
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field  where  the  child  had  picked  the  berries, 
and  sat  down  on  his  haunches — held  down  his 
head — and  appeared  to  be  in  a  deep  brown 
study. 

lie  sat  in  this  altitude  for  perhaps  half  an 
hour,  when  he  suddenly  jumped  up  with  a  pe- 
n-  yell  of  exultation,  and  started  for  one 
corner  of  the  field.  Here  he  stopped  for  a 
moment,  and  then  commenced  trotting  around 
the  field,  going  about  three  feet  from  the  fence 
the  first  time,  about  six  the  second,  and  thus 
coniinuing  to  near  the  middle  at  each  succeed- 
ing circle.  He  went  round  the  field  about 
twenty  times,  when  he  jumped  up  into  the  air 
with  a  loud  yell  of  triumph,  picked  up  the 
handkerchief,  and  started  for  home. 

The  veracity  of  this  narrative  may  be  relied 

upon.     We   received    it   from   Mr.    F ,  a 

Baptist  clergyman  of  great  respectability. 
Now  did  the  dog  reason  mathematically  ? 
Does  this  go  to  add  proof  that  instinct  is  but 
another  name  for  reason? — Family  Visiter. 


JOHN  FIRTH. 

John  Firth,  Highflatls,  England,  deceased, 
Ninth  month  6,  1847,  aged  57  years. 

Endowed  with  a  good  natural  understanding, 
a  discriminating  judgment,  and  much  sound 
sense  ;  occupying  an  influential  position  in  a 
populous  rural  district,  and  possessed  of  am- 
ple means  for  doing  good,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  apart  from  direct  religious  influences,  this 
valued  Friend  would  have  been  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  useful  character:  but  being 
brought  by  the  power  of  Divine  Grace  to  feel 
the  solemn  nature  of  his  responsibilities,  his 
motives  of  action  were  changed,'  and  he  be- 
came earnestly  concerned,  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  neighbours  of  every  class,  to  act  even 
in  secular  matters,  in  the  fear  and  counsel  of 
the  Lord. 

Observing  the  neglected  state  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  im- 
pressed with  the  high  value  of  good  early 
training,  he  established,  on  his  own  premises, 
a  First-day  school  for  boys  and  girls.  This 
with  the  aid  of  other  Friends  of  the  meeting, 
acting  as  teachers,  jvas  maintained  with  much 
efllciency  for  many  years.  The  Divine  bless- 
ing evidently  resled  on  this  labour  of  love,  its 
influence  on  the  character  of  llie  children  of 
the  district  having  been  decidedly  marked. 

Some  men  are  liberal  from  an  innate  plea- 
sure in  giving  ;  to  this  class  our  friend  did  not 
appear  to  belong;  he  was  not  naturally  what 
could  be  termed  liberal.  The  selection  of  the 
objects  of  his  benevolence,  and  the  mode  of 
administering  it,  were  evidently  regulated  by 
an  internal  deeply-felt  conviction  of  his  ac- 
countability as  a  steward. 

Much  that  he  did  in  this  way  was  known 
to  but  few,  as  it  was  his  practice  in  many  in- 
stances to  employ  others  as  his  almoners, 
without  the  recipients  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  source  from  whence  his  bounty  flow- 
ed. The  same  religious  principle  of  action 
was  exhibited  in  the  ofllce  of  peacemaker, 
which  he  was  often  called  upon  to  fill,  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes  amongst  his  neighbours, 


by  whom  his  strict  sense  of  justice  and  the 
kindly  yet  independent  manner  in  which  he 
mediated  between  them,  were  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

In  his  youth  he  was  rough  and  boisterous  ; 
but  the  gentle  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
softened  his  character  ;  so  that  in  many  of  his 
latter  years,  few  men  exceeded  him  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  kindness  and  sympathy,  in 
the  afllictions  and  trials  of  his  friends.  Of  his 
cheerftd  warm-hearted  hospitality  many  could 
testify  largely  ;  and  amongst  them  not  a  few 
of  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel,  to  whom  his 
house  and  heart  were  always  open,  and  the 
sympathy  with  which  he  was  often  enabled  to 
enter  into  their  exercises,  and  to  hand  to  them 
in  great  tenderness  of  spirit  a  word  of  encour- 
agement and  counsel,  will  be  long  remembered 
by  some  with  grateful  afliection. 

The  gravity  of  his  deportment,  and  the 
weight  of  his  spirit  in  meetings,  both  for  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  were  deeply  instructive. 
For  many  years  his  friends  had  witnessed, 
with  coinfort,  a  steady  growth  in  the  truth,  a 
deepening  in  the  root  of  vital  religion,  of  which 
the  pruned  branches  gave  evidence  year  by 
year,  by  bringing  forth  more  fruit.  But  whilst 
liis  fellow  members  were  regarding  him  with 
satisfaction  as  one  increasingly  qualified  for 
usefulness  in  the  church.  He,  who  giveth  not 
account  of  any  of  His  matters,  was  designing 
otherwise  ;  and  by  a  very  unexpected  stroke. 
He  saw  meet  to  withdraw  him  almost  entirely 
from  active  service,  and  to  call  him  to  glorify 
His  name  by  patient  suffering. 

John  Firth  had  been  favoured  with  a  re- 
markably vigorous  constitution,  and  robust 
health,  till  about  three  years  before  his  de- 
cease, when  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
affection  of  the  brain,  which  frequently  depriv- 
ed him  of  consciousness,  and  was  attended 
with  a  variety  of  distressing  symptoms.  The 
dispensation,  as  he  remarked,  was  humiliating 
to  a  degree  of  which  he  could  have  formed  no 
conception  ;  but  he  felt  that  he  needed  it  all, 
and  he  had  no  disposition  to  repine  or  com- 
plain. Indeed,  it  was  obvious  to  all  who  saw 
him,  that  the  Lord  was  dealing  with  him  as  a 
refiner  with  fire,  and  that  the  piu'ification  was 
availing.  Often  has  the  remark  been  made 
on  leaving  his  company,  that  there  seemed 
such  an  increased  meetness  for  heaven,  that 
surely  his  departure  was  near  at  hand.  And 
thus  it  proved  ;  the  attacks  of  his  disease  be- 
came more  violent,  and  the  last  was  attended 
with  great  bodily  suffering.  This  was  borne 
with  much  Christian  meekness  ;  and  in  the 
lucid  intervals  wilh  which  he  was  favoured,  he 
was  frequently  engaged  in  prayer  for  an  in- 
crease of  faith  ;  and  through  its  power  he  was 
mercifully  sustained  above  the  pains  of  the 
body,  in  humble  confidence  in  the  mercy  of 
his  "  Father  in  heaven."  On  the  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  he  died,  he  requested  all  his 
family  and  attendants  might  be  assembled  in 
his  chamber  ;  a  few  Psalms  were  read  by  his 
wile,  with  which  he  expressed  his  satisfaction. 
His  bodily  sufferings  were  great,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  his  mind  was  stayed  on  God,  and 
that  he  departed  in  the  full  hope  of  that  mercy 
which  is  in  Christ. 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 
THE  DELAWARE. 
Fond  River  of  my  youth,  fair  flood  art  thou— 
Oil !  that  thy  waters  now  my  heart  could  iieal. 
As  once  they  cooled  the  fever  on  my  brow ; 
Yet  long  forgotten  thoughts  thou  canst  reveal. 
Though  lime's  vicissitudes  the  heart  may  steel, 
And  youth's  affection  lose  its  wonted  sway, 
Still  thy  fresh  breath  I  ever  love  to  feel ; 
O'er  thy  wide  waters  still  I  love  to  stray  ; 
As  when  hope  held  the  helm  and  pleasure  led  the 

Now  playful  breezes  scarce  provoke  thy  smile  ; 
Yet  thou  and  I  have  met  in  peace  once  more ; 
Ah  I  how  unlike  thy  wintry  aspect  wild. 
When  by  the  tempest  thou  wast  mantled  o'er. 
Now  heaven  is  mirror'd  on  thy  glassy  floor, 
And  all  thy  waves  within  thy  bosom  sleep; 
Nor  scarce  is  heard  their  whisp'ring  on  the  shore; 
Reflecting  every  star  and  every  steep : 
Oh  !  could  my  soul  like  thee  such  silent  worship  keep. 

Thy  scenes  fair  Delaware  liow  diflierent  now, 
Since  first  the  white  man  found  thee  in  the  wood; 
Thy  brink  o'ershadow'd  by  the  bending  bough ; 
Where  half  concealed  the  stoic  Indian  stood. 
Behind  the  leaves  that  dipped  into  thy  flood : 
Left  on  the  sand  perchance  his  light  canoe. 
While  he  had  there  the  startled  deer  pursued; 
Ah  !  little  then  he  of  the  future  knew  ; 
Nor  dreamt  to  such  delight  he  soon  must  bid  adieu. 

Yet  by  war's  haunted  ground  thy  waters  glide : 
Of  battle-fields  alas  !  thy  banks  can  boast; 
Dust,  classic  called,  which  human  gore  hath  dyed  ! 
Doomed  seem'd  Donap  to  lead  his  Hessian  host 
Where  nature's  freeborn  eagle  hover'd  most:* 
There  may  each  rustic  youth  from  year  to  year, 
Point  where  'our   folks'  mainlain'd  their  fearful 

post; 
Forgot  the  widow's  wail,  the  mother's  tear ! 
Time  spares  thy  trophies  war,  thy  woes  we  seldom 

hear. 

Thy  name  wide  Delaware,  immortal  though. 
Since  Washington  subdued  thy  icy  wave ; 
Whoso  fame  will  live  long  aa  thy  waters  flow ; 
There  grow  his  laurels  o'er  a  Hessian's  grave ! 
I  wish  to  weave  no  garland  for  the  brave — 
'Tis  not  tor  these  that  I  have  loved  thee  long ; 
Such  slaughter  from  oblivion  to  save, 
Is  not  the  meaning  of  my  simple  song — 
To  shout  a  conqueror's  name  with  tolly's  thoughtless 
throng. 

Then  from  earth's  tarnisli'd  idols  I  would  turn. 
To  him  whose  brow  hath  won  a  civic  crown  ; 
The  willow  only  weeps  above  his  urn ; 
No  tears  of  woe  have  water'd  his  renown — 
The  name  of  Penn  in  peace  is  handed  down ; 
He  like  his  master  Christ,  a  conqueror  was  ; 
If  aught  he  hated  'twere  a  bigot's  frown; 
Love  in  his  creed,  and  mercy  in  his  laws: 
Nor  in  war's  fatal  strife,  he  sought  the  world's  ap- 
plause. 

The  savage  he  subdued  not  by  the  sword, 
Nor  yet  by  torture  did  he  teach  his  creed  ; 
All  conquests  bought  by  blood,  his  soul  abhorr'd, 
Who  won  the  simple  Indian  with  a  bead : 
By  him  was  conscience  from  its  fetters  freed. 
And  every  bosom  spoke  its  own  belief; 
To  crime  alone  he  punishment  decreed  ; 
A  faithful  friend  he  was,  in  joy  or  grief; 
The  calumet  his  crest,  his  bays  the  olive  leaf. 

Poor  simple  Indian — nature's  naked  child ! 
In  dance,  or  chase,  or  in  the  warwhoop's  glee. 
Is  seen  thy  soul  in  every  aspect  wild ; 
In  thee  the  heart's  analysis  we  see. 
Ah  1  then  how  sad  thy  slaughter  to  decree  ! 
To  pick  a  petty  quarrel  for  thy  lands. 
Then  pray  to  heaven  that  we  preserved  might  be 
From  the  accursed  hate  of  savage  hands  ! 
Against  the  Pilgrim's  code,  such  cruel  record  stands. 

*  The  battle  ground  is  near  a,  place  called  Eagle 
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Here  Penn's  memento  stands  above  thy  tide, 
The  city  that  his  love  and  lili;  had  bless'd  ; 
Oh  I  that  such  life  and  love  might  still  abide, 
His  shadow  still  upon  that  city  rest. 
The  unarmed  savage-tamer  of"  the  west 
Shall  still  admonish  nations  now  unborn 
That  to  subdue  by  kindness  is  the  best; 
That  truth  can  triumph  over  hate  and  scorn : 
Thus  innocence  for  once  doth  history's  page  adorn. 

When  in  his  boyhood  by  his  father's  side. 
Though  in  Saul's  heavy  armour  he  was  clad, 
Dcck'd  in  the  airy  pageantry  of  pride,* 
Sweet  seemed  the  pensive  spirit  of  the  lad. 
Few  things  he  saw  could  make  his  heart  feel  glad  ; 
Oh  !  surely  God  had  marked  thee  for  his  own  ; 
'Twas  Truth's  revealings  made  thy  spirit  sad  — 
That  'still    small   voice,'  the    great  have  seldom 
known, 
Amid  the  festal  throng,  had  made  thee  feel  alone. 

Yet  deep  ingratitude  his  years  had  known  ; 
But  bless'd  to  him  this  lesson  may  have  been  ; 
He  had  so  little  meanness  of  his  own, 
He  scarcely  knew  what  crimes  could  lurk  within. 
His  spirit  seemed  to  candour  so  akin  ; 
Scarce  having  tasted  dissipation's  bowl ; 
Self-taught  he  seemed  not  in  the  ways  of  sin  ; 
For  he  had  longed  for  purity  of  soul : 
And  early  loved  and  felt,  religion's  blest  control. 

Though  I  have  left  thee,  Delaware,  again 
In  fancy  to  retrace  time's  silent  stream, 
Back  to  the  palmy  days  of  William  Fenn, 
Where  plighted  faith  I  found  was  not  a  dream- 
Deem  not  for  this,  that  I  desert  my  theme  : 
Thou  wast  the  adopted  river  of  his  heart ; 
When  in  the  beauty  of  the  sunset  beam. 
He  saw  thee  shine,  all  lovely,  as  thou  art. 
No  wonder  that  from  thee  his  love  did  not  depart. 


»  "  An  original  portrait  in  oil,  done  from  life,  and 
in  armour,  has  been  sent  out  as  a  present  to  the  His- 
torical Society"  of  Pennsylvania,  of  William  Penn, 
when,  says  Watson  in  his  Annals,  "he  seems  to  have 
been  a  half  grown  lad."  This  picture  was  presented 
by  the  late  Granville  Penn,  Esq.,  of  Stoke  Fogeis, 
Buckinghamshire,  England.  He  said  it  was  an  ori- 
ginal preserved  in  the  family.  Watsnn  in  his  Annals 
says,  "  It  is  finely  executed — presents  a  beautiful  face 
with  full  flowing  ringlets  of  hair,  and  makes  us  won- 
der at  the  contrast  of  character  in  tlie  same  person 
as  seen  in  our  common  portrait  of  him  in  his  vvio-  and 
Quaker  garb."  "Granville  Penn  has  lately  writlen  a 
life  of  his  ancestor  Admiral  Penn,  and  in  it  has  o-iven 
a  likeness  of  our  William  Penn,  as  above  spoken  of, 
said  to  have  been  done  for  him  wlien  he  was  22  years 
of  age,  when  he  appeared  in  the  world  as  a  young  ca- 
valier ;  and  when  he  was  in  fact  '  an  officer  under  the 
Duke  ofOrmond,  in  Ireland,  and  most  active  in  qnell- 
ing  the  rebellion  there.'  But  very  lew,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  contemplate  the  character  o(  Penn 
have  been  aware  that  he  was  once  a  young  militaire  ! 
His  abandonment  of  the  profession  was  what  so 
deeply  chagrined  and  fru-^haled  the  purposes  of  his 
belligerent  father."     Sec  Watson's  .\nnals. 


Thomas  Scallcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Contimie(irri)]ii  |]a;n  ;i.14.) 

One  extract  more  from  Dr.  Fuiiiergill's  let- 
ters to  llumplirey  Marsliull.  It  is  diUed 
Kighlh  month  'ilJd,  177.'j,  after  the  balties  of 
Le.\inglon  and  Bunker's  Hill  had  sealed  the 
determinalion  of  (ho  contending  pnrtir^s  lo  ap- 
peal to  arms.  "  At  present  I  cannot  e.\poct 
any  more  planis  from  ihee,  as  all  inlerconrse 
between  America  and  Britain  will  be  cut  ofT, 
and  1  (ear  for  a  long  linic.  Be  allcnlive,  how- 
ever, to  increase  thy  collection  at  home,  by 
putting  every  rare  plant  thou  nieel.'f  with  into 
a  lillle  garden,  and  as  nmeli  like  ibrir  natiir .! 


situation  as  to  shade,  dryness,  and  moisture, 
as  possible.  When  once  more  the  communi- 
cation is  opened,  let  me  know  how  I  can  most 
satisfactorily  to  thyself,  discharge  the  debt  I 
have  contracted,  and  1  will  do  it  speedily. 

"  I  have  forborne  taking  any  notice  till 
now  of  the  public  distress  which  at  present 
afflicts  America,  and  must  soon  in  some  shape 
come  home  lo  ourselves.  I  do  not  think  that 
our  superiors  will  at  all  listen  to  any  terms 
but  such  as  must  be  disagreeable  to  America. 
I  therefore  expect  that  much  mischief  will  be 
done  ;  that  a  large  army  will  be  sent  over  ; 
and  that  orders  will  be  given  to  wage  war  in 
every  part  of  America.  1  have  no  other  foun- 
dation for  this  opinion,  than  from  what  appears 
to  be  the  general  tendency  of  the  preparations, 
and  the  infatuation  of  the  times. 

"  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  we  may  be  ren- 
dered a  severe  scourge  lo  each  other.  It  will 
be  happy  for  those  who  know  where  to  seek 
for  a  quiet  habitation,  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. This  I  wish  most  sincerely  for  all 
my  friends,  for  myself,  and  for  every  body. 
What  little  lay  within  my  reach  to  do,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  honestly  ; — but  'lis  all  in 
vain.  Providence  may  see  meet,  by  this 
dreadful  work  to  bring  us  back  lo  ourselves, 
and  rouse  us  lo  belter  considerations.  Many 
lives  will  be  lost, — many  fine  fabrics  demol- 
ished,— the  labour  of  ages  ruined, — and  all 
this  chufly  at  the  instigation  of  soine  proud 
discontented  people,  who  have  been  in  office  in 
America.  .  .  While  the  packets  continue 
to  sail,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult,  now  and 
ilien,  lo  send  little  parcels  of  curious  seeds  in 
a  letter  lo 

Thy  assured  friend." 

A  captain  of  a  Philadelphia  vessel,  perhaps 
just  before  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
being  in  London,  was  taken  very  ill.  Dr. 
Folhergill  hearing  of  the  case,  voluntarily  and 
gratuitously  attended  him,  until  his  health  was 
established.  The  captain  deeply  felt  the  kind- 
ness thus  showed  lo  him,  a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land, — and  being  desirous  of  testifying 
his  gratitude  in  something  ii;ore  substantial 
than  words,  he  requested  the  Doctor  to  point 
out  some  way  in  which  he  might  render  him 
a  service.  The  Doctor  told  him,  that  if  as  he 
was  dropping  down  the  Delaware  on  his  next 
voyage  to  England,  he  woidd  send  his  men  on 
shore,  and  from  the  natural  hollows  in  wild 
and  woody  places,  shovel  up  the  surface  soil 
and  bring  him  a  hogshead  or  two  of  it,  he 
would  feel  him<ielf  amply  repaid  for  all  that 
he  had  done.  The  astonished  captain  deemed 
the  Doctor  hardly  sane  to  make  the  request, 
vol  he  could  not  refuse  lo  fulfil  it.  He  left 
England,  returned  to  America,  and  when 
filling  out  for  his  next  voyage,  did  not  forget 
his  benefactor,  nor  his  strange  request-  Al- 
I hough  ashamed  lo  employ  his  sailors  in  the 
work,  yet  prompted  by  gratitude  he  acted  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions,  and  delivered 
ihe  earlh  collected  to  the  Doclor's  order  in 
liOndon.  Some  lime  after,  being  again  in 
England,  he  called  to  sec  his  old  i'riend  at  his 
country-seat.  The  Doctor  took  him  into  his 
hot-hou.ses  and  gardens,  and  showed  him  his 
various  plants.  Amongst  them  he  pointed  out 
to    his   visiter  a  collection   of  Amc^ricun   wild 


flowers,  which  were  growing  vigorously  under 
his  judicious  care.  These  he  said  were  all 
the  proceeds  of  the  hogsheads  of  surface  earth 
from  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  When  he 
had  received  the  invoice,  he  had  a  bed  nicely 
prepared  in  his  garden,  over  which  he  care- 
fully spread  the  American  soil.  The  seeds 
therein  quickly  look  root,  and  many  of  the 
plants  from  them  reached  perfection.  Thua 
the  Doctor  attained  what  he  desired,  the  com- 
mon wild  flowers  of  the  country.  He  knew 
if  he  asked  the  captain,  who  was  no  botanist, 
to  bring  him  roots,  seeds  or  flowers,  from  Ame- 
rica, he  would  be  likely  to  receive  exotics, — 
plants  deemed  valuable  for  their  rarity, — in 
short  just  such  as  he  had  abundance  of  in 
England,  and  did  not  want. 

13r.  Folhergill  was  energetic  in  all  he  under- 
took, whether  it  was  in  labours  of  love  for  the 
good  of  others,  or  in  the  common  pursuits  of 
life.  In  1780  a  disease,  an  attack  of  which 
had  much  reduced  him  two  years  before,  again 
came  upon  him,  and  his  constitution  sank  un- 
der it.  As  the  close  drew  nigh,  he  was  ena- 
bled losay,  "  All  is  well  with  me  ;  through  the 
mercy  of  God,  in  Jesus  Christ,  1  am  going  to 
a  blessed  and  happy  eternity-  iVly  troubles 
are  ended, —  mourn  not  for  me." 

On  the  17ih  day  of  the  Fifth  month,  1773, 
at  Springfield,  Pennsylvania,  a  group  of 
mourning  children  was  gathered  aroimd  the 
death-bed  of  Mordecai  Yarnall.  All  the  chil- 
dren of  that  ancient  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
were  with  him,  except  his  two  sons  Mordecai 
and  Peter,  who  in  the  wildness  of  youth,  and 
the  wickedness  of  an  unsubjecled  will,  had  de- 
parted from  the  advice  of  their  father, — had 
disregarded  his  wholesome  admonitions,  his 
Christian  counsel,  his  secret  and  public  pray- 
ers for  them, — and  had  both  of  I  hem  joined 
the  army.  Their  conduct,  with  other  causes 
of  grief,  were  depressing  the  spirit  of  the  good 
old  man,  and  were  bringing  his  grey  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Thp  life  of  the  dy- 
ing man,  had  been  one  of  early  dedication  to 
the  Lord's  service,  and  though  encompassed 
with  outward  trials  and  afflictions,  he  was  not 
forsaken  now.  Two  of  the  lambs  committed 
to  him,  lo  train  and  lead  forward  lo  the  hea- 
venly fold,  had  widely  and  sorrowfully  wan- 
dered,— but  he  had  endeavoured  lo  do  what 
he  could  for  them,  and  no  doubt  felt  that  assu- 
rance of  the  Lord's  merciful  visitations  to  their 
souls,  which  brought  him  hope  for  them  even 
now  they  were  as  prodigals,  eating  husks  with 
the  swine,  fiir,  far  from  the  mansion  of  spirit- 
ual plenty  and  peace. 

Mordecai  Yarnall  had  been  early  in  lifecalled 
lo  the  ministry,  and  was  fervent  and  faithful 
therein.  His  labours  were  abundant  in  Ame- 
rica, difTerent  parts  of  which  ho  often  visited, 
and  he  paid  a  short,  but  very  acceptable  visit 
to  Friends  in  England  in  1757  and  1758. 
Whilst  on  his  way  thither,  the  vessel  he  was 
in  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  he  was  car- 
ried a  captive  amongst  a  people  of  strange 
language.  He  was  however  soon  released, 
and  |>ermitted  to  cross  the  channel  to  his  al- 
lotted field  of  labour.  Whilst  Mordecai  was 
endeavouring  to  fulfil  his  duly  in  England, 
Samuel  Folhergill,  sympathizing  with  the  be- 
reaved wife  in  America,  wrote  a  kllrr  to  Mary 
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Yarnall,  of  which  we  give  an  extract.  "  I 
early  felt  with  thee,  and  for  thee,  when  he 
was  suffered  to  lall  into  the  hands  of  unrea- 
sonable men  ;  but  He  whom  thy  dear  husband 
served,  set  bounds  to  their  Wrath,  and  vouch- 
safed a  speedy  deliverance.  And  why  may 
we  not  suppose  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  per- 
fectly wise,  in  now  and  then  lighting  a  candle 
in  these  lands  where  darkness  prevails?  It  is 
doubtless,  consistent  with  his  sovereignty  and 
goodness  who  would  bless  the  utmost  borders 
of  his  ample  empire,  and  make  the  place  of  his 
feet  glorious."  ..."  I  remember,  and  at 
this  time  it  is  fresh  with  me,  that  in  my  hon- 
ourable father's  absence,  he  being  in  your 
land,  the  liumbling,  converting  Hand  effectu- 
ally prevailed  with  me,  to  embrace  the  day  of 
his  visitation.  And  my  heart  is  anxious  that 
you,  the  beloved  offspring  of  the  Lord's  ser- 
vant, may  be  enriched  with  the  same  blessing, 
and  that  you  may  give  up  your  names  to  be 
inserted  in  the  roll  of  the  Lord's  servants, 
which  is  the  Lamb's  book  of  Life.  For  this 
his  prayers  ascend,  who,  having  proved  the 
service  of  the  Most  High,  has  Ibund  it  to  be 
freedom  and  perfect  liberty.  May  a  holy 
union  of  spirit  unite  the  whole  together,  that 
you  may  availingly  follow  after  those  things 
which  make  for'  your  peace  ;  and  may  inno- 
cent hands  be  put  up  to  the  Almighty  for  a 
beloved  father's  return  to  you  in  safety,  and 
with  sheaves  in  his  bosom." 

Well  might  Samuel  Fothergill  remember 
the  time  when  through  submission  to  the  mer- 
ciful visitations  of  Heavenly  Grace,  he  made 
his  escape  from  the  pollution  of  a  state  of  no 
ordinary  wickedness  I  A  sinner !  a  chief  of 
sinners! — he  seemed  to  have  well  nigh  bar- 
tered away  his  birthright  ;  yet  he  found  a  place 
for  repentance,  and  witnessed  those  baptisms 
of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  cleanse 
from  the  corruptions  of  flesh  and  of  spirit,  and 
perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.  The 
parting  salutation  of  his  father,  when  starting 
on  a  religious  visit  to  America,  must  often 
have  been  sounding  awfully  in  the  ear  of  his 
mind,  as  day  after  day  rolled  by,  passed  by 
him  in  folly  and  sin, — "  And  now,  son  Sam- 
uel, farewell ! — farewell ! — and  unless  it  be  as 
a  changed  man,  I  cannot  say  that  1  have  any 
wish  to  see  thee  again  I"  To  know  that  a  fa- 
ther, loving  his  child  with  the  true  instincts  of 
nature,  sanctified  and  strengthened  by  grace, 
— that  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  gifted  to 
call  sinners  to  repentance,  should  feel  so  cut! 
off  from  sympathy  with  him,  and  for  him,] 
must  have  been  a  thought  coming  to  his  heart  1 
with  a  very  startling  energy.  The  strength  of 
corruption  in  Samuel  Fothergill  was  great,  the] 
saving,  cleansing  efficacy  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus  was  greater,  and  soon  a  for- 
given penitent,  a  gifted  minister,  he  sought  to 
woo  others  to  come  taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  was  good. 

John  Fothergill,  when  he  sailed  for  Ameri- 
ca, left  his  son  Samuel,  apparently  a  confirmed 
libertine,  running  with  greedy  eagerness  in  the 
pathsof  licentiousness  and  folly  ;  when  he  re- 
turned, he  found  that  son  through  the  grace 
of  God,  a  changed  man,  bearing  the  cross  of 
Christ,  walking  in  humility  and  fear,  and  en- 
gaged as  a  fellow-advocate   in  proclaiming  to 


others  the  doctrine  of  faith,  obedience,  and 
"  holiness,  without  which  no  man  can  see 
God." 

Little  did  Samuel  Fothergill  deem  that  amid 
the  young  children  of  Mordecai  Yarnall,  whom 
he  so  affectionately  addressed,  there  werff  two, 
who  in  after  years  should  run  the  rounds  of 
evil  as  he  had  run  them,  and  should  find 
mercy  as  he  had  found  it ! 

After  attending  a  kw  meetings  in  every 
county  in  England,  being  allowed  to  make 
haste  by  his  Divine  Master,  Mordecai  Yarnall 
returned  home  in  peace.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion of  following  this  industrious,  devoted  min- 
ister of  Christ,  throughout  the  varied  labours 
that  came  upon  him, — we  must  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  events  which  in  some  mea- 
sure broke  down  his  energy  of  spirit,  and 
doubtless  shortened  his  valuable  life.  On 
taking  up  his  residence  in  Philadelphia  he  had 
engaged  in  trade  for  occupation  and  mainte- 
nance. Some  years  after  his  return  from 
England,  his  business,  for  want  of  watchful- 
ness and  care,  became  embarrassed,  and  he 
so  much  involved  in  debt,  as  to  occasion  great 
anguish  and  bitterness  of  soul  to  himself,  and 
concern  and  trouble  to  his  Friends.  Some  of 
those  most  acquainted  with  such  transactions, 
undertook  the  management  of  his  affairs  for 
him,  and  paid  off  as  they  could  his  creditors. 
Much  perhaps  was  not  eventually  lost  by  any, 
but  some  were  deprived  of  part  of  their  due  for 
several  years,  and  the  reputation  of  Truth, 
dearer  to  Mordecai  than  his  earthly  substance, 
was  made  to  suffer.  He  remained  awhile  in 
Philadelphia  after  these  difficulties  were  pretty 
well  over,  and  then  in  17G9  removed  to 
Springfield.  Now  came  on  that  period  of  still 
deeper  anguish  to  a  father's  heart,  than  any 
he  had  known,  when  his  sons  Mordecai  and 
Peter  threw  otF  the  restraints  of  their  educa- 
tion, the  principles  of  their  profession,  and  as 
it  would  appear  the  principles  of  their  convic- 
tion also. 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  233  ) 

Let  us  pause  awhile  over  the  advice  thus 
given  lo  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  for  it  has  been  widely 
spread  among  our  members  by  the  book  under 
review,  and  may  influence  the  course  of  inany. 
Her  brother  tells  her  that  her  introduction  to 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  is,  in  his  deliberate 
opinion,  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  that  this  decides  the  question  at  once. 

The  question  so  promptly  decided  evidently 
was,  whether  it  was  proper  in  her  to  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  to  whom  her  active  exertions  at 
Newgate  and  elsewhere  had  introduced  her  ; 
and  the  substance  of  his  decision  is,  that  as  it 
is  in  the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence  that 
she  has  been  brought  into  such  society,  it  is 
her  proper  sphere  in  life,  and  he  thinks  no- 
thing of  any  dangers  that  may  be  supposed  to 
attend  it.  It  is  evident  from  her  own  confes- 
sions in  her  diary,  that  the  dangers  which  she 
apprehended  were,  lest  she  should  be  betrayed 
into  conduct  inconsistent  with  her  profession. 


and  thus  cause  uneasiness  to  her  Friends,  lest 
she  should  become  influenced  by  a  worldly 
spirit— by  the  love  of  display  and  of  fashion- 
able life,  and  lest  her  children  also  should  thus 
by  her  means  be  drawn  away  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Truth.  Yet  all  these  salutary 
doubts  and  difliculties  in  her  mind  are  smooth- 
ed away  by  the  suggestion,  that  it  is  in  the 
ordering  of  Divine  Providence.  That  Divine 
Providence  permitted  it,  as  he  does  other  dan- 
gers and  temptations  to  overtake  us  for  our 
trial  and  refinement,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
But  that  her  brother  on  the  occasion  of  being 
solicited  for  his  advice  should  not  have  given 
her  one  word  of  caution  and  warning  as  to 
the  dangers  of  her  exalted  position,  and  of 
these  worldly  honours,  but  on  the  contrary, 
should  have  quieted  her  own  apprehensions  of 
their  evil  influences,  seems  to  indicate  that  he 
was  himself  imperfectly  grounded  in  some  of 
the  greatest  of  those  truths  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  Quakerism.  Yet  he  was  at  this 
lime  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  and  had  been 
an  acknowledged  minister  in  the  Society  for 
more  than  a  year,  so  that  he  was  in  the  station 
of  a  master  in  Israel  who  should  have  known 
of  these  things. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  John 
Woolman  had  been  called  upon  for  his  advice 
on  such  a  subject.  We  can  gather  from 
his  writings  what  that  advice  would  probably 
have  been.  Would  it  not  have  run  in  some 
such  way  as  this? 

"  First,  my  dear  Friends,  dwell  in  humility, 
and  take  heed  that  no  views  of  outward  gain 
get  too  deep  hold  of  you,  that  so  your  eyes 
being  single  to  the  Lord,  you  may  be  preserv- 
ed in  the  way  of  safety.  Where  people  let 
loose  their  minds  after  the  love  of  outward 
things,  and  are  more  engaged  in  seekin"-  the 
friendships  of  this  world,  than  to  be  inwardly 
acquainted  with  the  way  of  true  peace;  such 
walk  in  a  vain  shadow,  While  the  true  comfort 
of  life  is  wanting ;  their  examples  are  often 
hurtful  to  others  ;  and  their  treasures  thus  col- 
lected do  many  times  prove  dangerous  snares 
to  their  children."     Page  09. 

The  testimony  borne  by  that  antient  faith- 
ful minister  John  Smith,  of  i\Iailborough,  was, 
that  "  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Society 
upwards  of  sixty  years,  and  well  remembered 
that  in  those  early  days,  Friends  were  a  plain 
lowly-minded  people,  and  that  there  was  much 
tenderness  and  contrition  in  their  meetings — 
.  .  .  that  at  the  end  of  forty  years  many 
of  them  were  grown  very  rich  and  made  a 
specious  appearance  in  the  world  ;  and  maiks 
of  outward  wealth  and  greatness  appeared  on 
some  in  our  meetings  of  ministers  and  elders  : 
and  as  these  things  became  more  and  more 
prevalent,  so  the  powerful  overshadowings  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  were  less  manifest  in  the  So- 
ciety— that  there  had  been  a  continued  increase 
of  these  ways  of  life  even  until  now  ;  and  that 
the  weakness  which  hath  now  so  overspread 
Society  and  the  barrenness  manifest  amongst 
us,  is  matter  of  much  sorrow."     Page  172. 

"  The  natural  man  loveth  eloquence,  and 
many  love  to  hear  eloquent  orations ;  and,  if 
there  is  not  a  careful  attention  to  the  gift, 
those  who  have  once  laboured  in  the  pure 
Gospel  ministry,  growing  weary  of  suffering. 
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and  ashamed  of  appearing  weak,  may  kindle 
a  fire,  connpass  themselves  about  with  sparks, ; 
and  walk  in  the  light,  ngt  of  Christ,  who  is 
under  sutTering,  but  of  that  fire  which  they, ' 
going  from  the  gift,  have  kindled  :  and  that, 
in  hearers  which  are  gone  from  the  meek  suf- 
lering  state  into  the  worldly  wisdom  may  be 
warmed  with  this  fire,  and  speak  highly  of 
these  labours.  That  which  is  of  God  gathers 
to  God,  and  that  which  is  of  the  world,  is 
owned  by  the  world."     Page  243. 

"George  Fox  in  an  epistle  writes  thus: 
'Friends,  stand  in  the  eternal  powerof  God, 
witnesses  against  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
this  world.'  "     Page  403. 

Had  Elizabeth  Fry  consulted  that  very  re- 
markable letter  of  Joseph  Pike  to  her  great 
grandfather,  she  would  have  found  instruction 
and  warning  most  applicable  to  her  situation, 
and  to  the  scenes  upon  which  she  was  about 
to  enter.  Much  as  has  been  already  quoted 
from  it,  there  remains  a  passage  too  pertinent 
to  this  subject  to  be  omitted. 

"  As  I  have  at  first  written  of  the  inward 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  next  what  it  leads 
to  outwardly,  as  to  conversation,  &c.,  it  is 
farther  upon  my  mind  to  add  a  little  more  re- 
lating to  outward  means,  which  the  Lord  in 
his  wisdom  has  also  seen  meet  to  afford  his 
people,  as  conducive  to  their  good  and  to  the 
great  end  of  their  salvation  ;  in  which  I  will 
be  as  brief  as  i  can,  and  therefore  will  begin 
with  preaching.  As  saith  the  Aposile,  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching,  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  save  those  that  believe.  Here,  preaching 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  a  means  to  salvation. 
Well  then  the  true  preachers  ministering  from 
the  Holy  Spirit,  are  as  we  know  oftentimes, 
led  to  declare  and  warn  the  Lord's  people 
against  pride,  covetousness,  and  eagerly  pur- 
suing the  world  to  the  hurt  of  their  souls, 
against  the  finery  and  vanity  of  apparel, 
against  drunkenness  and  evil  company,  against 
loose  walking  and  conversation.  These  things, 
with  abundance  more  such  like,  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit by  the  true  ministers  of  Christ  strikes  at 
and  testifies  against,  as  contrary  to  the  Lord 
and  the  dictates  of  his  Holy  Spirit  within,  as 
well  as  greatly  hurtful  to  such  as  give  way  to 
them.  And  as  the  Moly  Spirit  strikes  at  these 
things  in  public  ministry,  so  also  doth  the 
same  Spirit  in  all  true  members  of  the  church 
of  Christ  in  discipline.  Thus  it  appears  very 
plain  to  me,  that  true  discipline  is  but  true 
preaching  put  in  practice,  and  as  under  the 
law  a  Jew  was  not  to  sufi'er  sin  upon  his  bro- 
ther  without  reproof,  so,  much  more  under  the 
Gospel.  When  the  ministry  has  not  proved 
effectual  to  reclaim  disorderly  walking,  or  such 
who  use  lawful  things  unlawfully  or  to  their 
hurt ;  the  overseers  of  the  flock,  whom  Christ 
hath  made  so,  and  who  have  first  taken  heed 
to  themselves  and  being  gifted  for  discipline, 
by  the  same  Spirit  that  those  in  the  ministry 
are  for  preaching,  seeing  hurt  and  damage 
likely  to  attend  any  of  the  flock,  are  constrain- 
ed in  spirit  in  the  love  of  God,  and  cannot 
but  advise,  exhort,  and  admonish,  or  reprove 
such,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
bring  things  particularly  to  the  person, — Thou 
art  the  man  or  woman  who  wears  this,  docs 
this,  or  theulhcr  thing,  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth 


led  out  of  in  the  beginning,  and  the  same  Spi- 
rit testifies  against  now,  through  the  true  min- 
isters of  Christ.  This  dealing  with  particulars, 
I  have  oftentimes  seen  to  be  of  great  advantage 
and  help  to  such  as  have  been  honest-hearted, 
though  in  some  respects  they  have  missed  it. 
But  the  libertines  can  scarcely  bear  or  endure 
this  plain  dealing, — they  never  love  it  while 
in  that  spirit, — they  must  and  will  be  left  to 
their  liberty  and  freedom,  so  it  be  not  evil,  as 
they  call  it  ;  they  tell  us  they  see  no  hurt  or 
damage  to  Truth  or  themselves  in  wearing 
this,  or  the  other  fine  or  fashionable  thing, — 
they  see  no  hurt  in  keeping  company  with  the 
world's  people,  though  they  have  no  immedi- 
ate business  at  ale-houses  or  taverns,  so  they 
be  not  overcome  with  drink  ;  no  hurt  in  exer- 
cising their  talents,  wits  or  parts,  provided 
they  do  not  speak  any  thing  that  is  wicked. 
Nay,  some  have  said,  they  have  served  Truth 
in  such  company,  in  being  able  to  vindicate 
the  principles  of  Truth  and  putting  to  silence 
opposers,  with  more  such  like  things.  They 
will  further  tell  us,  they  have  a  measure  of 
the  same  Spirit,  by  which  they  have  freedom 
to  do  these  things  and  a  great  many  more, 
which  those  who  truly  walk  in  the  light  see 
are  contrary  to  it,  and  hurtful  to  themselves, 
and  that  their  pretended  freedoin  and  liberty 
is  but  bondage."  Life  of  Joseph  Pike,  Friends' 
Library,  Vol.  II.,  p.  403. 

How  different  from  the  simple  and  humble, 
yet  severe  and  lofty  wisdom  of  Joseph  Pike 
and  John  Woolman,  is  the  spirit  of  Joseph  J. 
Gurney's  letter  to  his  sister.  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  distinction  she  had  won,  gratified  him 
as  a  man  and  a  brother,  and  that  it  was  this 
leeling  which  blinded  him  as  to  the  real  cha- 
racter of  her  new  associates,  made  him  think 
nothing  of  the  dangers  of  her  new  career,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  inquire  whether  for 
the  sake  of  her  children,  she  ought  not  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  contagious  example  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable  acquaintances  that  were 
gathering  around  them  ? 


From  the  National  Intellgencer. 

Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

[correspondence  op  the  national  intelligencer.] 
Qualla  Town,  (N.  C.)  May  15,  1848. 
Qvalla  Toicn  is  a  name  applied  to  a  tract 
of  seventy-two  thousand  acres  of  land,  in  Hay- 
wood county,  which  is  occupied  by  about  eight 
hundred  Cherokee  Indians  and  one  hundred 
Catawbas.  Their  district  is  mountainous  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  watered  by  a 
number  of  beautiful  streams,  which  abound  in 
fish  ;  the  valleys  and  slopes  are  quite  fertile, 
and  the  lower  mountains  are  well  adapted  to 
grazing,  and  at  ihc  same  time  are  heavily  tim- 
bered and  supplied  with  every  variety  of  game. 
This  portion  of  a  much  larger  multitude  of 
aborigines,  in  consideration  of  their  rank  and 
age,  and  of  valuable  services  rendered  to  the 
United  States,  were  permitted  by  the  General 
Government  to  remain  upon  their  native  soil, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  Cherokee  nation 
were  driven  into  exile.  They  (the  exiles) 
amounted  in  all  to  more  than  sixteen  thousand 


souls,  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  having  died 
on  their  way  to  the  "  -promised  land"  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  And  here  it  may  with  pro- 
priety be  added  that  since  the  removal  those 
in  the  West  have  gradually  decreased  in  num- 
bers, while  the  remaining  portion  have  steadi- 
ly increased  by  births  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent,  per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  Indians 
above-mentioned,  it  ought  to  be  stated  that 
there  is  a  remnant  of  two  hundred  still  remain- 
ing in  the  county  of  Cherokee  ;  of  those,  how- 
ever, i  know  but  little,  and  therefore  purpose 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  those  of  Qualla 
Town  alone. 

The  Indians  of  this  district,  having  formed 
themselves  into  a  regular  company,  with  ap- 
propriate regulations,  they  elected  an  old  friend 
of  theirs,  named  William  H.  Thomas,  (men- 
tioned in  my  last  letter,)  to  become  their  busi- 
ness chief,  so  that  the  connexion  now  existing 
between  the  two  parties  is  that  of  father  and 
children.  What  the  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  will  be  fully  understood  when 
I  come  to  speak  of  the  advance  which  the 
Indians  have  made  in  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion. As  they  are  organized  at  the  present 
time,  the  Qualla  Town  people  are  divided  into 
seven  clans,  and  to  each  clan  is  assigned  what 
is  called  a  town,  over  each  of  which  presides 
a  regular  chief.  The  Cherokee  nation  was 
originally  divided  into  seven  clans,  which 
were  probably  descended  from  certain  noted 
families,  and  the  old  party  feeling  is  still  pre- 
served with  jealous  care  among  their  descend- 
ants in  this  vicinity.  The  names  of  the  clans 
are:  In-e-chees-quah,  or  Bird  Clan  ;  In-egil- 
lohee,  or  Pretty  faced  Clan ;  In-e-wo-tah,  or 
Paint  Clan  ;  In-e-wah-he-yah,  or  Wolf  Clan  ; 
In-e-se-ho-nih,  or  Blue  Clan  ;  In-e-co-wih,  or 
Deer  Clan  ;  and  In-e-eo-le-ca-wih,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  not  known.  And  among  the 
customs  which  prevail  among  these  clans  is 
one  which  prevents  their  marrying  among 
themselves,  so  that  they  have  to  select  their 
wives  from  a  neighbouring  fraternity.  For- 
merly such  marriages  were  prohibited  by  pen- 
alty of  death. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  their  existing  manner  of  life,  the 
following  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compre- 
hensive summary  :  About  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  population  can  read  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and,  though  the  majority  of  them 
understand  English,  a  very  few  can  speak  the 
language.  They  practise,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  have 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanic 
arts  as  answers  them  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses, for  they  manufacture  their  own  cloth- 
ing, their  own  ploughs  and  other  farming 
utensils,  their  own  axes,  and  even  their  own 
oiins.  Their  women  are  no  longer  treated  as 
slaves,  but  as  equals  ;  the  men  labour  in  the 
fields,  and  their  wives  are  devoted  entirely  to 
household  employments.  They  keep  the  same 
domestic  animals  that  arc  kept  by  their  white 
neighbours,  and  cullivnlo  all  the  common 
grains  of  the  country.  They  arc  probably  as 
temperate  as  any  other  class  of  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  honest  in  their  business  in- 
tercourse, moral  in  their  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds,  and  distinguished   for   their  faithfulness 
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in  performing  the  duties  of  religion.  They 
are  chiefly  iVlethodists  and  Baptists,  and  have 
regularly  ordained  ministers,  who  preach  to 
them  on  every  Sabbath,  and  they  have  a' 
abandoned  many  of  their  mere  senseless  ; 
perstitions.  They  have  their  own  courts,  and 
try  their  criminals  by  a  regular  jury.  Their 
judges  and  lawyers  are  chosen  from  amon; 
themselves.  They  keep  in  order  the  public 
roads  leading  through  their  settlement.  By  a 
law  of  the  State  they  have  the  right  to  vote, 
but  seldom  exercise  thai  right,  as  they  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  being  identified  with  any  of  the 
political  parties.  Excepting  on  festive  days, 
they  dress  after  the  manner  of  the  white  man, 
but  more  picturesquely.  They  live  in  small 
log  houses  of  their  own  construction,  and  have 
every  thing  they  need  or  desire  in  the  way  of 
food.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  happiest  commu- 
nity that  I  have  yet  met  with  in  this  Southern 
country,  and  no  candid  man  can  visit  them 
without  being  convinced  of  the  wickedness  and 
foolishness  of  that  policy  of  the  Government 
which  has  always  acted  upon  the  opinion  that 
the  red  man  could  not  be  educated  into  a  rea- 
sonable being. 

By  way  of  giving  my  readers  a  correct  idea 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  Carolina  Chero- 
kees  I  will  describe  a  visit  that  I  paid  to  one 
of  their  churches  on  the  Sabbath.  I  was  anx- 
ious to  see  how  far  they  were  advanced  in  the 
ways  of  Christian  instruction,  and,  though  1 
noticed  many  little  eccentricities,  1  was,  upon 
the  whole,  very  much  pleased  with  what  I 
.saw  and  heard.  1  was  accompanied  by  W. 
H.  Thomas,  and  we  reached  the  rude  but  spa- 
cious log  meeting-house  about  eleven  o'clock. 
The  first  hour  was  devoted  to  instructing  the 
children  from  a  Cherokee  Catechism,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  several  clans  were  the  olficiating 
teachers.  At  twelve  o'clock  a  congregation 
of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls  was  col- 
lected, a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  wo- 
men, who  were  as  neatly  dressed  as  could  be 
desired,  with  tidy  calico  gowns,  and  fancy 
handkerchiefs  tied  over  their  heads.  The 
deportment  of  all  present  was  as  circumspect 
and  solemn  as  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  any 
New  England  religious  assembly.  When  a 
prayer  was  ofTered  they  all  fell  upon  their 
knees,  and  in  singing  all  but  the  concluding 
hymn  they  retained  their  seats.  Their  form 
of  worship  was  according  to  the  Methodist 
custom,  but  in  their  singing  there  was  a  wild 
and  plaintive  sweetness  which  was  very  im- 
pressive. The  women  and  children  as  well 
as  the  men  participated  in  this  portion  of  the 
ceremony,  and  some  of  the  female  voices  re- 
minded me  of  the  carolling  of  birds.  They 
sung  four  hymns,  three  prayers  were  offered 
by  several  individuals,  and  two  sermons  or 
exhortations  were  delivered.  The  prayers 
were  short  and  pointed,  and,  as  the  shortest 
might  be  considered  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
others,  I  will  transcribe  it  for  the  edification  of 
my  readers  : 

"  Almighty  Lord,  who  art  the  father  of  the 
world,  look  down  from  heaven  on  this  congre- 
gation. Bless  the  Indians,  and  supply  them 
with  all  the  food  and  clothing  they  may  want ; 
bless,-  also,  the  white  men,  and  give  them 
every  thing  they  may  need.     Aid   us  all,  O 


Lord,  in  all  our  good  works.  Take  care  of 
us  through  life,  and  receive  us  in  heaven  when 
the  world  shall  be  burnt  up.  We  pray  thee 
to  take  care  of  this  young  white  man  who  has 
come  to  this  Indian  meeting.  Protect  him  in 
all  his  travels,  and  go  with  him  to  his  distant 
home,  for  we  know  by  his  kind  words  that  he 
is  a  friend  of  the  poor,  ignorant,  and  persecu- 
ted Indian.     Amen  I" 

The  first  preacher  who  addressed  the  meet- 
ing was  a  venerable  man,  Big  Charley,  and 
he  took  for  his  text  the  entire  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  ;  but,  before  proceeding  with  his  re- 
marks, he  turned  to  Mr.  Thomas  and  wished 
to  know  if  he  should  preach  with  the  "  lins^uis- 
Ur"  or  interpreter,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  stranger.  I  told  him  no  ;  but  requested 
Mr.  Thomas  to  take  notes,  and,  through  his 
kindness,  it  is  now  my  privilege  to  print  the 
substance  of  that  Cherokee  sermon.  It  was 
as  follows  : 

"  In  the  beginning  of  creation  the  world 
was  covered  with  water.  God  spake  the  word 
and  the  dry  land  was  made.  He  next  made 
the  day  and  the  night ;  also  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  He  then  made  all  the  beasts  and 
birds  and  fishes  in  the  world,  and  was  much 
pleased.  He  wanted  some  one  to  take  care 
of  all  these  creatures,  and  so  he  made  man, 
and  from  his  body  a  woman,  to  help  him  and 
be  his  companion.  He  put  them  into  a  beau- 
tifiil  garden,  which  was  filled  with  all  kinds 
of  good  things  to  eat,  but  told  them  that  there 
was  one  fruit  they  must  not  touch.  That  fruit 
was  an  apple,  I  believe.  The  woman  was  not 
grateful  to  God,  and  when  a  wicked  serpent 
told  her  she  might  eat  of  the  beautiful  fruit 
which  she  was  so  curious  to  taste,  she  did  eat 
of  it,  and  gave  some  to  the  man,  and  he  took 
some  too.  God  talked  with  the  man  about  his 
wicked  conduct,  and  told  him  that  he  and  his 
children  should  always  have  to  work  very 
hard  for  all  they  had  to  eat,  so  long  as  they 
lived  in  the  world  ;  and  to  the  woman,  God 
said,  she  must  always  suffer  very  much  when 
she  had  children,  and  that  the  man  should  be 
her  master.  The  man  and  woman  were  then 
turned  out  of  the  beautiful  garden,  and  they 
ere  tlie  father  and  mother  of  all  the  Indians 
1  the  world,  as  well  as  the  white  men  and  the 
black  men.  They  had  a  great  many  children, 
and  the  world  was  very  full  of  people.  The 
people  were  very  wicked,  and  God  warned  a 
good  man  that  he  intended  to  destroy  the 
vorld  by  covering  it  all  with  water,  and  that 
his  good  man  must  build  a  large  boat  like  a 
house,  and  get  into  it  with  his  family,  that 
hey  might  not  perish.  The  people  laughed 
at  this  good  man  for  believing  such  a  story  ; 
but  he  took  into  his  house  two  kinds  of  all  the 
animals  in  the  world,  and  the  waters  came,  so 
the  world  was  destroyed.  After  many  days 
the  good  man  sent  out  a  dove  to  find  some 
land,  but  it  could  not  find  any  and  came  back. 
He  sent  it  out  again,  and  it  never  returned, 
and  soon  the  great  house  rested  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mountain.  Another  race  of  people 
then  covered  the  earth  ;  and  a  great  many 
good  men  lived  upon  the  earth.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  them  it  was  who  received  from  God 
the  ten  commandments,  which  direct  all  men 
how  (o  be  good  and  happy  ;  but  the  world  was 


yet  very  wicked.  Long  after  this  God  sent 
into  the  world  his  only  Son,  whose  name  was 
Jesus  Christ.  This  wonderful  being  it  was 
who  gave  up  his  own  life  that  all  the  wicked 
of  the  world  might  be  saved,  and  the  justice 
of  God  be  satisfied  ;  and  so  it  is  that  all  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  the  while  men,  who  live 
like  Jesus  Christ,  can  get  to  heaven  w  hen  they 
die." 

In  delivering  his  sermon  the  preacher  occu- 
pied about  thirty  minutes;  and  the  above  facts 
were  cemented  together  by  a  great  number  of 
flowery  expressions,  which  made  it  quite  po- 
etical. His  manner  was  impressive,  but  not 
particularly  eloquent.  After  he  had  taken 
his  seat,  and  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  a  young 
man  stepped  into  the  rude  pulpit,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence.  His 
name  is  Te-kin-neh,  or  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
He  spoke  from  the  same  text,  and  his  remarks 
Ijore  chiefly  on  the  redemption  by  Christ.  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  gave  a  sketch 
of  his  own  religious  experience,  and  concluded 
by  a  remarkably  afTecling  appeal  to  his  hear- 
ers. His  voice,  emphasis,  and  manner  were 
those  of  a  genuine  orator,  and  his  thoughts 
were  poetical  to  an  uncommon  degree.  In 
dwelling  upon  the  marvellous  love  of  the  Sa- 
viour, and  the  great  wickedness  of  the  world, 
he  was  affected  to  tears,  and  when  he  con- 
cluded there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
house. 

After  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced, 
Mr.  Thomas  delivered  a  short  address  to  the 
meeting  on  Temperance  and  a  kw  secular 
matters,  when  the  Indians  quietly  dispersed  lo 
their  several  homes.  I  retired  to  my  own 
temporary  home,  deeply  impressed  by  what  I 
had  seen  and  heard,  for  my  pride  had  been 
humbled  while  listening  to  the  rude  savage, 
whose  religious  knowledge  was  evidently  su- 
perior to  my  own. 

A  Soft  Answer  turntth  away  wrath. — The 
horse  of  a  pious  man  in  Massachusetts  hap- 
pening to  stray  into  the  road,  a  neighbour  of 
the  man  who  owned  the  horse,  put  him  in  the 
pound.  Meeting  the  owner  soon  after,  he  told 
him  what  he  had  done,  and  added,  'If  I  ever 
catch  him  in  the  road  hereafter,  I'll  do  just  so 
again.'  'Neighbour,'  replied  the  other,  '  not 
long  since  I  looked  out  of  my  window,  in  the 
night,  and  saw  your  cattle  in  my  mowing- 
ground,  and  I  drove  them  out  and  shut  them 
in  your  yard  ;  and  Vll  do  it  again.'  Struck 
with  the  reply,  the  man  liberated  the  horse 
from  the  pound,  and  paid  the  charges  himself. 
— Advocate  of  Peace. 


Indian  Eloquence. — Nowhere  can  be  found 
a  more  poetic  thought  in  more  captivating  sim- 
plicity of  expression,  than  in  the  answer  of 
Tecumseh  to  Governor  Harrison,  in  the  con- 
ference at  Vincennes.  It  contains  a  high  mo- 
ral rebuke  and  sarcasm,  heightened  in  eiTect 
liy  an  evident  consciousness  of  loftiness  above 
Ihe  reach  of  insult.  At  the  close  of  his  ad- 
dress, he  found  that  no  chair  had  been  placed 
for  him  ;  a  neglect  which  Governor  Harrison 
ordered  to  be  remedied  as  soon  as  noticed. 
Suspecting,  perhaps,  that  it  was  more  an  af- 
front than  a  mistake,  with   an   air  of  dignity 
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elevated  almost  to  haughtiness,  he  declined  the 
seat  proffered  with  the  words,  "  Yotir  father 
requests  you  to  take  a  chair,"  and  answered, 
as  he  calreily  disposed  himself  on  the  ground, 
"  Wy  father  !  The  sun  is  my  father,  and  the 
earth  is   my  mother.     I  will  repose   on  her 


Few  persons  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  im- 
mense number  of  insects  destroyed  by  birds. 
Different  species  of  birds  prey  on  different 
kinds  of  insects,  or  take  the  same  kinds  of  in- 
sects in  different  stages.  Thus  swallows, 
martins,  &c.,  take  their  food  in  the  air,  and 
catch  insects  while  in  the  perfect  or  winged 
state.  They  hover  much  near  water,  and  de- 
vour myriads  of  those  insects  which  live  in 
that  element  in  their  first  stages.  The  com- 
mon apple-tree  caterpillar  is  eaten  by  few 
birds,  but  to  the  cuckoo  it  seems  to  be  the  na- 
tural food.  One  of  these  birds  will  in  a  short 
lime  destroy  a  nest  of  these  injurious  pests. 
They  tear  open  the  web  with  their  bills,  and 
besides  gorging  their  craw  with  the  worms, 
will  kill  many  which  they  cannot  swallow. 

Railway  Statistics. — A  parliamentary  re- 
turn for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1846, 
shows  the  number  of  passengers  who  travel- 
led on  sixty-three  railways  in  the  Uniied  King- 
dom during  that  period,  and  amoiuit  of  receipts 
derived  from  each  class.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers who  travelled  by  first  class  was 
6,18U,.354;  by  second  class,  16,9:31,005;  by 
third  class,  14,559,515;  by  parliamentary 
class,  3,940,92-2;  by  mixed,  2,193,126— total 
43,790,983.  The  amount  of  receipis  from 
passengers  was: — First  class,  1,661,897/. 
19s.  lid.;  third  class,  735,474/.  4s.  lid.: 
parliamentary  class,  293,732/.  7s.  ;  mixed, 
93,164/.— total,  4,725,215/.  lis.  SU.  The 
amount  received  for  goods,  cattle,  &c.,  wa; 
2,741,200/.  16s.  Old.  Grand  total,  7,460,- 
416/.  Irs.  0J,d. 

It  is  supposed  that  about  thirty-seven  or 
thirty-eight  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  were 
sent  from  the  Uniied  States  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  first  of  September,  1840,  to  the  early 
part  of  last  monlh.  This  was  worih  at  a  fair 
average,  about  forly-fwc  millions  of  dollars. 
— Late  Paper. 

A  lillle  fishing  schooner  was  lying  at  one 
of  the  wharves  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  last 
month,  which  deserves  noiice.  She  was  man- 
ned by  a  veteran  crew,  consisting  of  skipper 
Marshall,  aged  78;  his  brother  an;ed  76; 
another  man  aged  76  ;  and  a  boy  65.  The 
vessel  is  45  years  old,  and  the  united  ages  of 
vessel  and  crew  number  340  years!  The 
skipper  has  followed  the  pursuit  from  the  age 
of  nine  years. 
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SEVENTH   MONTH   ir,,   18  IR. 

Our  readers  may  niiirinhcr  llial    in  ihc  ac- 
count of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  pidjiishcf 


in  this  paper,  we  copied  from  the  printed  min- 
utes, the  report  of  a  committee  of  that  body, 
relative  to  a  separation  within  the  limits  of 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  account,  we  have  been  repeatedly 
applied  to,  to  state  the  cause  or  causes  alleged 
as  having  produced  the  division  in  that  meet- 
intr.  in  a  printed  address  put  forth  by  that 
portion  of  the  members  of  Scipio  Quarterly 
Mcetintr  which  withdrew  from  it,  it  is  stated 
that  their  withdrawal  arose  from  their  being 
unwilling  to  do  anything  which  could  be  con- 
sidered as  acknowledging  the  larger  body  in 
New  England  to  be  the  Y'early  Meeting  of 
Friends  there,  thinking  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment would  be,  to  use  their  own  words  "  a 
positive  compromise  of  important  parts  of  the 
long  established  principles  and  discipline  of 
our  Society." 

We  have  received  a  communication,  coming 
from  a  considerable  number  of  those  who  left 
Scipio  Quarterly  Meeting,  in  which  they  re- 
quest to  bo  allowed  to  correct,  through  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend,"  what  they  consider 
to  be  a  misstatement  in  that  portion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  says,  "  though 
objections  were  made  to  receiving  the  docu- 
ment containing  the  names  of  the  correspond- 
ents of  New  England  Y'earty  Meeting  which 
had  some  time  before  been  forwarded  to  them 
by  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  yet  the  labeurs 
of  the  committee  so  far  prevailed,  that  the  olv 
jections  were  yielded  and  the  document  record- 
ed." In  this  communication  they  stale  that 
"  the  labours  of  the  committee  failed  in  the 
slightest  degree  to  remove  the  well-grounded 
and  weighty  objections  of  those,  who  were 
from  first  to  last  conscientiously  opposed  to 
having  the  document  in  question  recorded." 

That  Slavery  will  eventually  cease  in  this 
land,  we  have  never  doubted.  How  this  is  to 
be  brought  about,  has  exercised  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  many  worthy  Christians.  Connecti- 
cut has  recently  endeavoured  to  wash  her 
hands  of  the  guilt  of  this  sin,  so  far  as  relates 
lo  the  "  eight  or  ten  slaves  in  the  slate," — but 
how  stands  the  account  respecting  tho.se  whose 
fetters  were  only  broken  by  death? 

"  Abolition  of  Slavery  in  Connecticut.— 
On  the  8lh  ult.,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  As- 
sembly of  Connecticut,  by  which  ail  slavery 
is  forever  abolished  in  that  Slate.  No  law 
completely  abolishing  slavery  has  previously 
existed  in  Connecticut,  and  there  are  at  pre- 
sent some  eight  or  ten  slaves  in  the  State,  who 
by  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  entitled  to  a 
support  from  their  former  masters." 

"  Lo  tlic  1)001-  Indian  1" 

The  while  population  is  fast  thrusting  the 
red  men  froin  the  homes  of  their  fathers  ;  it 
appears  that  the  last  of  the  Creeks  are  depart- 
ing from  Alabama,  A  recent  number  of  the 
Mobile  Herald  says  :  "  Thcsleamcr  Amaranth 
brought  down  yesterday  forty-eight  Creek  In- 
dians, the  last  remnant  in  this  State  of  that 
once  powerful  and  warlike  nation.  Theyare 
on  their  way  lo  join  their  brothers  west  of  the 
Mississippi." 

'•  Will  not  I  visit  for  ihcsc  things?" 


The  Dubuque  Tribune  of  the  6th  ult.  shows 
ihat  difficulties  also  exist  among  the  Winne- 
bagoes— it  would  seem  that  the  white  man's 
plight  had  not  been  kept  to  them.  "  Righte- 
ousness exalted  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people."     That  paper  says  : 

"  S.  B.  Henion  of  this  city  has  just  return-  - 
ed  from  a  trip  to  Fort  Atkinson,  and  through 
him  we  learn  that  very  great  opposition  was 
manifested  by  the  Winnebagoes  to  emigrate  to 
their  new  home.  Stormy  interviews  were 
held  with  the  Sub-Agent,  Gen.  Fletcher,  and 
severe  threats  were  made  by  the  Indians,  in 
view  of  force  being  used  to  compel  their  re- 
moval. On  the  morning  when  Mr.  Henion 
left,  the  Indians  had  taken  down  nearly  all 
iheir  wigwams,  and  all  the  squaws  and  most 
of  the  male  Indians  had  left  for  parts  unknown. 
Little  Hill  was  addressing  those  who  remain- 
ed behind.  Baptiste,  a  chief  deeply  hostile  to 
removal,  was  just  starting  for  the  Agency,  his 
countenance  filled  with  indignation.  Captain 
Morgan  was  apprehensive  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  send  to  Fort  Crawford  for  reinforce- 
ments." 

From  Ezekiel   Dougherty.   Esq.,  recently  from   Fori 
Atkinson. 

"  We  learn  that  the  principal  reason  of  the 
refusal  of  the  Winnebagoes  to  remove  to  their 
home  is  that  they  have  not  received  a  certain 
.sum  of  money  from  the  Government,  which 
they  were  promised  should  be  paid  lo  them 
before  they  were  called  upon  to  emigrate.  It 
is  said  they  offered  to  take  even  one-half  the 
promised  sum,  and  remove  peaceably  ;  but  that 
was  refused  them.  Another  fact  which  aggra- 
vated the  difficulty  was  that  Gen.  Fletcher, 
the  sub-agent,  had  revoked  the  licenses  of  all 
ihc  traders,  save  iNIessrs.  Rice.  The  Indians 
say  the  design  is  to  fleece  them  unmercifully 
when  they  arrive  at  their  new  homes,  and  that 
the  sub-agent  is  to  participate  in  the  profits  of 
the  operation. 

"  One  of  the  traders,  D.  Olmstead,  was  ex- 
pecting from  Washington  daily,  with  a  permit 
lo  trade. 

"Much  hostility  existed  towards  the  sub- 
agent  personally,  and  threats  against  his  life 
were  freely  vented  by  the  Indians.  His  resi- 
dence was  guarded  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
each  night.  One  of  the  Winnebago  bands 
still  continued  in  Wisconsin,  obstinately  per- 
sisting in  their  refusal  to  come  in.  They  say 
they  never  have  received  any  money  at  the 
hands  of  the  sub-agent,  and  they  never  will." 

Married,  at  Friends'  mectina:.  South  Fork,  North 
Carolina,  Cliatham  county,  on  Fiah-day,  llie  30Ui  of 
Tliird  month,  1848,  Thomas  Cox,  of  Holly  Spring, 
Randolph  county,  N.  C,  to  Nancy  Pace,  of  the  former 
place. 

,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Burlington, 

N.  J.,  on  the  6th  instant,  Dillwyn  Smith  lo  Eliza- 
beth .M.  Morris,  daughter  of  William  H.  Morris,  de- 

ceased. 


Died,  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  on  the  SOth  of  Fourth 
lonth,  Jon.\  Bu.\ton,  son  of  Joseph  and  Dorcas  Bux. 
in,  aged  about  35  years. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  Irani  page  338.) 
THE    CONFERENCE. 

The  Sam!»rilan  priest  gave  us  a  luxurious 
dinner  at  his  house  ;  and  when  it  was  conclu- 
ded, he  complied  with  a  request  which  we 
made  to  him,  to  ask  as  many  of  his  people  as 
possible  to  come  to  converse  with  us  in  the 
evening.  Altogether  aboLit  forty-five  indivi- 
duals, men,  wimien,  and  children,  assen^jjled, 
and  nearly  filled  the  room  in  which  we  were 
accommoilated.  Their  entire  community  they 
estimated  at  twenty  families,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  souls.  There  was  something  pecu- 
liarly striking  and  pleasing  in  their  appear- 
ance, which  much  resembled  that  of  the  Ka- 
this  in  Kalhiawad,  in  India  ;  and  most  of  them 
had  what  may  be  called  a  strong  family  like- 
ness, particularly  in  their  faces,  which  were 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Jews,  being  some- 
what of  a  rouniler  form.  All  the  men  wore 
red  turbans,  with  the  exception  of  the  priest, 
whose  headdress  was  white.  The  prie=t  had 
a  long  tuft  of  hair  folded  back  behinil  his  ears. 
The  laymen  wore  a  tuft  on  the  crown  of  their 
heads,  like  the  Hindu  Shendi.  Striped  cotton 
clolh  was  the  prevailing  material  of  their  dress. 
The  habiliments  of  the  women,  including  their 
wide  Irowsers,  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Muhammadan  females  of  the  country.  Some 
of  the  children  were  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
fair  as  those  of  our  own  land.  The  priest's 
family,  they  said,  is  descended  of  Levi.  All 
the  others  are  from  Epiiraiiti  and  Manasseh. 

"  In  reply  to  our  inquiries,  our  friends  men- 
tioned 10  us  the  names  of  men  and  women 
which  are  current  in  their  community.  It  is 
obvious,  the  Samaritans  have  kept  clear  of  the 
names  which  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Jews 
posterior  to  Solomon. 

"  No  individuals  of  the  Samariinn  faith, 
with  whom  they  have  anv  acquaintance,  we 
were  told,  are  now  found  resident  at  any  other 
place  than  at  Nabulus.  The  congregation 
which  ihey  had  in  Egypt  was  broken  up  about 


260  years  ago.  For  a  long  time  there  have  '  senled  to  God  is  called  Ha-araz  Moriah,  or 
I  been  none  of  ihem  resident  at  Askelon,  Gaza,  '  the  land  of  Moriah.  That  the  hill  of  Geriz- 
j.Ioppa,  Damascus,  or  any  other  parts  of  Syria,  [im,  which  was  thus  sanctified,  may  be  kept 
'where  some  of  their  sect  wpre  found  a  little  I  pure,  the  dead  are  not  to  be  buried  upon  it, 
more  than  a  century  agi..     No  Samaritan  likes    but  at  its  ba.se. 

I  to  travel  to  distant  countries,  on  account  of  the  i  ='  The  Samaritans  observe  the  Shahdt,  or 
I  difficulties  which  he  encounters  when  from  j  Sabbath,  with  the  greatest  strictness.  They 
j  home,  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking, ;  won't,  they  said,  do  any  work  on  that  day, 
I  and^the  performance  of  religious  rites.  They  j  e.xcept  in  'reading,  worshipping  God,  and  eat- 
don't  eat  with  Musalmans  or  Jews  unless  they  ;  ing  and  drinking.  They  neither  kindle  a  fire, 
jcook  their  own  food,  and  repent  their  own  |  nor  cook  during  its  sacred  hours." 
prayers,  before  and  after  their  meals.  j      They  observe  the  feast  of  the  new  year  and 

"The  Beni-Israel  of  Bombay  were  among  I  that  of  the  new  moon.  "The  Passover  they 
the  first  topics  of  a  conversation  which  v/q  .caW'Afseh.  They  sacrifice  at  this  time  as 
maintained  till  near  midnight.  The  Samari-  many  "lambs  or  kids  about  a  year  old  as  can 
tans  were  pleased  with  a  good  deal  of  what  we  be  ale  by  their  families.  This  should  be  done 
said  about  the  objects  of  their  inquiry  ;  but  on  Gerizim  :  but  owing  (o  the  opposition  and 
they  were  awfully  shocked  when  we  told  them,  j  exactions  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs,  it  is  per- 
that  when  the  Reni-Israel  were  discovered  by  !  formed  at  their  homes. 

the  English,  they  were  found  reverencing  the  j  "  To  the  feast  of  Weeks  they  give  the  Ara- 
serpent  as  well  as  Jehovah,  and  serving  other  j  bic  name  of  Hamsin,  and  Hebrew  Shdbuoth, 
gods  which  neither  they  nor  iheir  fathers  had  exactly  corresponding  with  Pentecost.  In 
known,  even  wood  and  stone.  They  express- j  connexion  with  it,  they  have  no  services  ap. 
led  the  utmost  horror  at  this  idolatry,  and  ex-  j  pertaining  to  the  produce  of  the  fields.  '  We 
j  claimed,  '  They  cannot  be  Samaritans  ;  they  are  now,'  they  said,  '  merchants,  agents,  clerks, 
j  do  not  make  Gerizim  their  Kiblah.'  '  Ye  weavers,  aud  tailors,  and  not  agriculturists.' " 
I  worship  ye  know  not  what,'  was  our  Lord's  |      On  the  day  of  Atonement,  "°each  adult  in- 


observation  to  the  Sumarirans  in  his  diiy. 
History  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  idola- 
tries which  from  the  beginning  they  commin- 
gled with  the  service  of  the  true  God.     They 


priest  saiQ,  kills  ;;  cock 


dividual  of  them,  li 
on  this  occasion. 

"  They  celebrate  the  feast  of   Sikot  (Sue- 
cotli)  or  Tabernacles,  in  the  fields,  where  they 


now  profess  to  worship  only  Jehovai),  the  God    expect  to   escape   interference,  but  most  com- 

of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  j  monly  in  their  own  houses,  with  palm  branches 

"  Much  of  our   conversation    turned   upon  'so  disposed  of  as  to  represent  tabernacles. 


their  religious  festivals  and  observances.  The 
following  memoranda  respecting  these,  I  wrote 
down  in  their  presence.  They  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  notices  contained  in  their  cor- 
respondence with  learned  Europeans,  than 
which  they  are  somewhat  fuller. 

"The  Samaritans  practise  circumcision  on 
the  eighth  day,  at  the  eighth  hour,  after  birth. 
The  priest  officiates  when  he  is  at  hand.  In 
his  absence,  an  elderly  person  perlbrms  the 
ceremony.  A  feast  is  given  by  the  family,  on 
the  occasion,  to  the  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

"  They  celebrate  marriage  when  the  chil- 
dren arrive  at  maturity.  The  parents  of  the 
bridegroom  have  generally  some  sum  to  pay 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride."  They  seldom 
practice  polygamy  ;  "  and  they  are  '  thankful 
even  to  get  one  wife,'  as  their  community  is 
now  very  small.  A  written  covenant — ol' 
which  I  had  the  good  fortune  lo  obtain  two 
specimens — is  made  out  for  the  ratification  of 
matrimonial  alliances.  The  members  of  the 
congregation  consider  it  to  bo  a  privilege  to 
adopt  and  educate  its  orphans. 

"  Gerizim,  they  said,  is  the  hill  on  which 
Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The 
spot  where  the  sacrifice  was  to  have  been  pre- 


"  The  whole  of  the  Jewish  festivals  and  fasts 
not  recognized  by  the  law,  they  utterly  dis- 
card. We  could  not  learn  that  Ihey  look  upon 
sacrifice  as  having  any  typical  import.  It 
was  instituted,  they  said,  whully  for  purposes 
of  commemoration  and  thanksgiving.  Whea 
we  asked  them  why  Abel's  offering  was  mora 
acceptable  lo  God  than  that  of  Cain,  they  said, 
'  Solely,  because  in  making  it  he  followed  the 
commands  ofGod,  while  Cain  disobeyed  them. 
When  we  asked  them  why  God  preferred  the 
sacrifice  of  an  animal  lo  an  offering  of  fruit, 
ihey  gave  an  answer  more  worthy  of  those  who 
walk  in  darkness  of  absolute  heatlienisin  than 
of  those  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  light  of 
a  divine  revelation, — '  God  likes  blood  ;  be- 
cause in  blood  there  is  life.'  When  they  confess- 
ed ihal  ihey  could  not  explain  tons  how  the  guilt 
of  mnn  could  be  removed  by  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats,  we  sought  to  point  their  atten- 
tion to  Jesus  Christ,  ihe  Lamb  of  God,  who 
laketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  who  is 
the  great  antitype  of  all  the  olden  sacrifices. 

"The  Samaritans  consider  themselves  as 
genuine  Israelites,  the  priests  being  alleged  lo 
be  of  Levi,  and  the  people  of  Joseph.  This 
plea  they  have  long  urged  in  their  otvn  be- 
half; and  it   is   implied  by  Ihe  woman  of  Sa- 
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maria,  in  the  conversation  with  our  Lord,  | 
when  she  referred  to  ^  our  father  Jacob.'  But 
it  is  entirely  unavailing.  The  king  of  Assyria 
originally  brought  them  'from  Babylon,  and 
from  Cuthah,and  from  Ava,  and  from  Hamalh, 
and  from  Scpharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the 
cities  of  Samaria,  instead  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael,' who  had  been  carried  away  captive,  'and 
they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
thereof.'  At  this  time,  '  they  feared  not  the 
Lord  ;  therefore  the  Lord  sent  lions  among 
them.'  On  this  they  solicited  a  priest  from 
the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  '  to  teach  them  the 
manner  of  the  God  of  the  land.'  Their  re- 
quest was  complied  with  :  '  One  of  the  priests 
whom  they  had  carried  away  from  Samaria, 
came  and  dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  taught  them 
how  they  should  fear  the  Lord.'  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  through  this  individual,  the  Penta- 
teuch came  into  their  possession,  which  in 
later  times  was  made  to  accord  with  the  re- 
cension of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  with  whom  the 
Samaritans  there  came  much  in  contact.  Ju- 
daism, however,  was  not  embraced  by  the 
Samaritans.  '  Every  nation  [of  them]  made 
gnds  of.their  own,  and  put  them  in  the  houses 
of  the  high  places  which  the  Samaritans  had 
made;  every  nation  in  the  cities  wlierein  they 
dwelt.'     [See  2  Kings,  xvii.] 

"  When  they  entreated  Zerubabel  to  permit 
them  to  unite  with  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the 
temple,  they  could  urge  no  plea  either  of  a 
descent  from,  or  a  mixture  with  Israel.  All 
that  they  could  say  was,  '  Let  us  build  with 
you  ;  for  we  seek  your  God  as  ye  do,  and  we 
do  sacrifice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Esar- 
haddon,  King  of  Asshur,  which  brought  us 
up  hither.'  The  re|)ly  which  they  received 
was,  '  ye  have  nothing  to  do  with  us  [as  a 
people]  to  build  an  house  unto  our  God.'  In 
addressing  Artaxerxes,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  disappointment,  they  spoke  of  them- 
selves as '  Uehum  the  Chancellor,  and  Shimshai 
the  Scribe,  and  the  rest  of  their  companions, 
the  Dinailes,  the  Alpharsathchites,  the  Tar- 
peliles,  the  Apharsiles,  the  Archevitcs,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Susanchites,  the  Dehavites, 
and  the  Elamiles,  and  the  rest  of  the  nations 
whom  the  grea't  and  noble  Asnapper  brought 
over  and  set  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.'  [See 
Ezra  iv.]  Their  claim  to  a  descent  from 
Israel  they  seem  to  have  urged  at  a  later 
period  only  from  self-interest.  When  Alex- 
ander the  Great  conferred  valuable  privileges 
on  the  Jews,  they  declared  themselves  to  be 
Jews.  When  Antiochus  persecuted  the  Jews, 
they  represented  themselves  as  Sidonians  or 
heathens.  [See  Josephus  xii.]  The  woman 
of  Samaria  confessed  to  our  Lord,  that  '  the 
Jews  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans.' 
'  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what,'  said  Christ  ; 
'  We  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is 
of  the  Jews.' " 

Crobocouliiiacil.) 


There  is  groat  folly  and  presumption  in 
comparing  our.sclvcs  with  others,  or  despising 
any.  NVc  may  be  worse  than  they,  when  wo 
think  ourselves  better.  If  wo  are  really  bet- 
ter, the  difFeronce  is  not  from  ourselves.  And 
whatever  they  may  be,  our  own  want  of  hu. 
mility  is  certainly  a  most  terrible  defect. 


Acliwortli  School,  England. 


or  occupy mg  the  seats,  or  examining  the 
flowers, — the  birds  are  warbling  their  evening 
melodies,  and  all  around  has  such  an  air  of 
loveliness,  that  the  heart  is  bound  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment, "These  are  thy  glorious  works, 
Parent  of  Good, — Almighty  !" 

But  to  the  extracts  from  Chambers.         W. 

A    VISIT    TO    ACKWOETU    SCHOOL. 

Havincr    heard    much    of  this    remarli 


of  ground  at  the  end  of  the  school-rooms  ap- 
portioned out  for  the  boys'  gardens — to  each 
a  certain  length  and  breadth — and  great  is  the 
A  writer  in  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  emulation  among  them  as  to  who  shall  make 
gives  a  pleasant  account  of  "  A  Visit  to  Ack-  j  the  finest  display  of  horticultural  skill.  In  the 
worth  School."  As  Rebecca  Jones  in  one  of  middle  is  the  green  or  playground,  divided  into 
her  letter  says,  the  embryo  West-town,  was  |  two  parts.  Cor  boys  and  girls,  by  a  flagged 
called  the  "  American  Ackworth,"  the  editor  j  walk,  which  runs  the  whole  length,  and  forms 
of  "  The  Friend"  is  requested  to  insert  the  fol-  ja  sort  of  neutral  ground,  on  which  both  sexes 
lowing  extracts  from  the  Edinburgh  Journal, 'may  meet. 

that  his  readers  may  see  what  resemblance  |  The  Friends,  it  is  well  known,  date  their 
our  Seminary  bears  to  its  transatlantic  rela-jorigin  from  the  times  of  George  Fox,  their 
tiye.  original   founder;  and   though   by   no   means 

The  trees  and  shrubbery  around  West-town  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  proselytism, 
never  looked  so  lovely  as  in  the  earlier  part 'they  have  since  then  coniinued  to  increase, 
of  this  season.  What  taste  selected  and  plant-  At  the  present  time,  they  form  a  very  nume- 
ed,  time  has  matured  or  is  maturing;  andlrous,  respectable,  and  wealthy  bodv,  distin- 
year  by  year  has  marked  the  progress  of  guished  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  their  love 
natural  beauty  around  this  favoured  institu-j  of  social  improvement,  and  their  hatred  of  war 
tion.  Of  a  summer's  day,  between  sunset  and  and  other  barbarisms.  The  want  of  a  great 
dark,  one  could  hardly  imagine  a  more  lovely  school  was  long  felt  among  them  ;  at  lenglti, 
spot  than  West-town  presents.  Then  groups  about  seventy  years  ago,  the  present  building, 
of  girls  are  seen  sauntering  through  the  paths,  I  which  had  formerly  been  a  foundling  hospital, 

was  purchased,  and  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose.  Since  then,  Ackworth  School  has  con- 
tinued open,  without  a  vacation,  to  the  present 
time.  Many  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been,  and  are  now  being  made  ;  and  in 
a  short  time  this  school  will  be  able  to  vie 
with  any  of  the  kind  in  England.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  present  is  upwards  of  three 
hundred,  of  both  sexes.  The  boys  are  in- 
ble  structed  by  six  or  seven  masters  and  ushers — 
seminary"  from  Friends  brought  up  within  !tlie  latter  called  apprentices — in  all  the  bran- 
its  walls,  I  had  long  had  a  desire  to  see'ches  of  a  liberal  English  education.  There 
it.  Accordingly,  when,  a  kw  weeks  ago,  an,  is  also  a  Latin  class;  but  this  is  not  very  far 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  in  company  with 'advanced.  The  girls  are  under  the  guidance 
some  Friends  who  were  going  thither  to  attend  of  the  same  number  of  governesses  and  their 
the  general  meeting  presented  itself,  1  gladly  :  apprentices  ;  and  over  the  whole  school  is 
embraced  it.  Assembling  at  Manchester,  we 'placed  an  able  superintendent,  who  was  him- 
proceeded  by  railway  to  Wakefield,  and  self  a  scholar  here.  The  external  aflliirs  of 
thence,  by  a  cross-country  conveyance,  to  the  school  are  regulated  by  two  committees — 
Ackworth,  which  lies  about  a  mile  off  the  road  !  one  composed  of  country  Friends,  which  meets 
between  that  town  and  Doncaster.  We  ar- !  monthly  at  the  school;  while  the  other,  to 
rived  in  time  for  a  hasty  dinner  at  the  Tern- [  wiiich  the  financial  matters  are  exclusively 
perance  Hotel;  but  the  impatience  of  my  ,  committed,  meets  in  London.  This  year,  lor 
friends  to  see  their  relatives  soon  hurried  us,  the  first  time,  the  committees  have  decided 
ofl^  to  the  school,  where  we  found  as  fine  an  |  upon  trying  a  new  experiment  in  the  govern- 
assernblage  of  healthy-looking  youths  as  ever:ment  of  the  school — that  of  giving  a  summer 
graced  any  play-ground  in  England.  Some]  vacation  for  five  weeks — which,  if  it  works 
were  engaged  in  their  sports,  some  were  busied  j  well,  is  in  fiiture  to  be  the  established  custom 
in  their  little  gardens  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  i of  the  school. 

number  were  clustering  round  the  porter's-!  We  proceeded  on  a  tour  of  inspection' 
lodge,  on  the  look-out  for  the  friends  whom' through  a  wcll-lighied  and  ventilated  corridor, 
they  expected  to  arrive.  The  school  is  built  |  running  the  whole  length  of  the  principal 
on  a  gentle  slope,  and  forms  three  sides  of  a  building,  to  the  kitchens,  well  worthy  of  such 
square;  and  being  entirely  of  stone,  has  a  |  an  establishment.  It  is  right  to  stale  that  the 
very  handsome  appearance.  The  principal 'school  is  a  complete  colony  in  itself,  having 
building,  which  fronts  to  the  south,  contains]  within  its  walls  its  own  baker,  cobbler,  tailor, 
the  boys'  dormitories  and  dining-room,  the]  &c. ;  not  to  forget  its  own  doctor's  shop.  The 
committee-room,  the  reading-room,  the  library,  ]in)mense  pile  of  loaves  in  the  bakehouse 
and  other  ofTices  belonging  to  the  school.  On  (nearly  half  a  ton  of  ten  pound  loaves),  gave 
the  east  side,  connected  with  the  principal  I  goodly  evidence  of  the  daily  doings ;  and  thei 
building  by  a  colonnade,  arc  the  meeting-  baker  assured  us,  with  an  air  of  nonchalance,' 
house  and  the  school-rooms;  and  on  the  other  that  'he  did  not  suppose  he  should  have  to| 
side,  coimected  in  a  similar  manner,  is  what  bake  above  twice  more  in  the  course  of  ihei 
is  called  the  girls'  side,  containing  their  school-  week'— (this  being  Tuesday)—'  for  in  this  hot] 
rooms,  dining-room,  dormitories,  &c.  all  un-' weather  the  lads' appetites  were  but  middling  I'j 
der  the  same  roof.  The  fourth  side  is  filled  up  A  visit  to  a  wonderful  machine,  which  usurp, 
by  the  gardens,  which  arc  extensive,  and  taste,  cd  the  office  of  a  shoe-black  in  a  most  suc..| 
fully  laid  out,  and  at  the  same  time  turned  tojcessful  manner,  completed  our  survey  ;  and 
n  vcrv  piofitable  use.     There  is  also  a  space ,  we  retired  to  our  lodgings  in  the  village,  whichl 
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had  been  retained  for  us  by  mine  host,  highly 
piea-ifid  with  what  we  had  seen. 

Ne.\t  morning  we  repaired  again  as  early 
as  possible  lo  the  school  ;  and  the  scene  which 
presented  itself  to  our  notice  was  peculiarly 
interesling.  The  occasion  of  the  general 
meeting  had  attracted  Friends  from  all  quar- 
ters in  great  numbers;  and  many  of  those 
who  had  friends  and  relations  among  the  pu- 
pils, having  found  them  out,  were  promenading 
about  the  green  in  all  directions.  Here  might 
be  seen  some  fond  father  with  two  tall  girls 
clinging  around  him;  there  a  group  of  lads 
round  some  female  relative,  who  was  detailing 
to  them  the  latest  news  from  home.  One 
benevolent  old  man  was  walking  up  and  down 
with  a  crowd  of  both  sexes,  most  of  them  chil- 
dren of  his  friends,  who  had  no  fathers  or 
mothers  of  their  own  there  to  walk  with  them. 
All  was  quiet  gaiety  and  enjoyment.  Old 
gentlemen  from  different  parts  of  the  country 
were  gravely  discussing  the  state  of  the  crops, 
and  other  matters  of  general  interest;  demure 
looking  young  Quakers,  as  they  walked  by, 
were  throwing  sly  glances  in  the  direction  of 
the  females,  who,  like  other  young  ladies  on 
similar  occasions,  endeavoured  to  look  as 
amiable  as  possible. — Suddenly,  all  was  bus- 
tle and  confusion;  the  bell  for  meeting  for 
worship,  by  which  the  proceedings  com- 
menced, rang  forth;  each  sex  hurried  off  to 
their  respective  quarters,  from  which,  in  a 
short  lime,  they  re-emerged  in  a  stale  of  pre- 
paration— the  girls,  in  white  tippets  and 
sleeves,  looking  particularly  neat. 

When  worship,  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  was  concluded,  a  meeting  was  held  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  lo  which  strangers, 
like  myself,  were  nqt  admitted.  However,  I 
managed  to  find  amusement  in  the  croft  be- 
liind  the  school,  which  was  converted  into  a 
temporary  play-ground  :  and  truly  the  lads 
scattered  up  and  down,  each  group  pursuing 
its  own  particular  amusement,  formed  a  very 
picturesque  sight.  Some  vvere  strolling  along 
the  banks  of  a  small  stream  which  ran  along 
the  bottom  of  the  field,  endeavouring  to  form 
whistles  out  of  the  rushes  which  they  found 
there  ;  some  were  converting  the  drying-poles 
into  gymnastic  apparatus;  others  among  whom 
were  many  young  men,  former  pupils  of  the 
school,  revisiting  the  old  spot  at  this  festive 
season,  for  whom  the  discussion  of  business 
matters  possessed  few  charms,  were  engaged 
in  a  game  of  cricket.  Leap-frog,  however, 
seemed  to  be  the  greatest  favourite;  many 
rows,  according  lo  their  sizes  and  capabiliiies 
of  "  selling  a  back,"  were  stretched  out  in  long 
lines  in  various  parts  of  the  field  :  all  were 
enjoying  themselves  as  heartily  as  if  there 
were  no  such  thing  as  a  public  examination 
impending.  No  doubts,  no  hesitation,  no 
gloomy  forebodings  of  being  "  plucked,"  as  1 
have  seen  in  my  own  school-days,  seemed  to 
disturb  any  one — all  were  merry  and  light- 
hearted.  Few  scenes  more  illustrative  of  un- 
restrained happiness  and  enjoyment  could 
well  be  imagined.  From  thence  I  proceeded 
to  view  the  improvements  which  were  in  pro- 
gress. The  village  of  Ackworlh  is  divided 
into  two  parts — higher  and  lower — about  lialf 
B  mile  distant  from  each  other.     Higher  Ack 


worth  partakes  most  ef  the  influence  of  the 
school :  a  considerable  addition  to  it  is  being 
made  by  the  new  buildings  in  course  of  erec- 
tion by  the  committee  for  the  reception  of  their 
various  artisans. 

After  dinner  the  examination  commenced. 
The  whole  body  of  Friends  present  were  di- 
vided inio  eight  committees;  and  to  each  com- 
mittee a  class  was  assigned  for  examination. 
The  head  class  and  the  Latin  class  were  re- 
served for  the  following  day  ;  and  with  this 
exception,  the  whole  business  was  lo  be  got 
through  in  one  afternoon.  Having  obtained 
permission  from  the  committee  to  attend,  I, 
after  visiting  all  the  classes  in  succession, 
attached  myself  at  last  to  the  eighth — that  is 
lo  say,  the  senior  class  in  the  school  but  one. 
The  examination  was  quite  open,  though  con- 
ducted in  part  by  the  respective  masters. 
Every  Friend  present  on  ihe  committee  was 
at  liberty  lo  put  whatever  questions  he  pleased 
to  the  boys.  Each  class,  according  lo  its 
standing,  displayed  in  i(s  various  branches  of 
study  a  proficiency  not  merely  superficial,  but 
one  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  well- 
groimded  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  exami- 
nation, and  evinced  by  its  answers  the  fruits 
of  much  care  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of 
its  master.  The  only  deficiency  was,  I  thought, 
in  the  reading;  and  ihis  was  apparent  through- 
out the  whole  school.  The  highest  and  the 
lowest  class  read  with  exactly  the  same  into- 
nation, the  same  pauses,  and  the  same  ca- 
dences :  no  difference  between  poelry  and 
prose.  In  the  signification  of  words,  and  in 
their  derivations  from  Latin  and  Greek  roots, 
ihe  highest  classes  displayed  great  quickness; 
also  in  history  and  geography.  The  exami- 
nation was,  I  believe,  on  the  whole  highly 
satisfactory  ;  and  many  Friends  expressed 
their  pleasure  at  the  great  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  Each 
commillee  drew  up  its  own  separate  report, 
from  which  the  general  report  was  to  be  form- 
ed, and  then  the  examination  was  over  shortly 
after  six.  A  slroU  in  the  gardens,  together 
with  a  game  at  "  prisoner's  base"  among  the 
lads,  concluded  the  day's  proceedings. 

At  seven  o'clock  next  morning  the  exami- 
nation of  the  Latin  class  commenced.  This 
was  in  two  divisions — one,  which  was  yet  in 
the  Delectus ;  and  a  few  who  were  reading 
CcEsar's  Commentaries.  The  examination  was 
of  course  but  shori,  the  class  being  only  of  re- 
cent formation  ;  but  the  knowledge  evinced  of 
grammar  and  of  Latin  construction  would  not 
have  disgraced  a  class  of  like  slanding  in  any 
grammar-school.  Afier  breakfast  the  great 
business  of  the  day  came  on — the  examination 
of  the  senior  class.  At  ten  o'clock  all  the 
committees  assembled  for  this  purpose  in  the 
meeting-house,  as  affording  more  room  for  ihe 
increased  number  of  spectators.  The  exami- 
nation was  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  classes,  though  of  an  advanced  charac- 
ter— reading,  spelling,  derivation  of  words, 
grammar  ;  and  some  excellent  specimens  of 
writing  were  handed  about,  which  afforded 
good  evidence  of  the  proficiency  of  the  rest  of 
the  school  in  that  branch.  The  examination 
in  mental  arilhmetic  was  very  good  ;  the  lads 
often  distancing  their  examiners  in  quickness 


of  calculation,  and  nearly  always  proving  to 
be  right  even  in  the  fractions.  The  historical 
questioning — partly  on  English  history,  and 
partly  on  the  history  of  the  Friends  as  a  body 
— was  very  salisfaclorily  answered. 

The  examinations  showed  the  pupils  to  have 
formed  an  inlimale  acquaintance  with  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  be  well  versed  in  sacred 
history.  The  boys  repealed  whole  psalms  in 
unison,  with  numerous  texts,  inculcating  the 
Christian  duties — love,  faith,  prayer,  &c.  This 
was  the  concluding  part  of  the  examination, 
which  lasted  three  hours.  A  meeting  for  wor- 
ship concluded  the  proceedings,  and  nothing 
now  remained  of  the  Ackworlh  General  Meet- 
ing for  1847  but  the  remembrance.  When 
we  returned  from  a  short  walk  to  view  the 
Flounders 's  Institute,  the  throng  had  begun  to 
thin,  coaches  were  rolling  off  to  Ihe  various 
railway  stations,  the  green  began  to  look  al- 
most descried,  and  save  the  pupils,  and  a  few 
friends  who,  like  myself,  were  extending  their 
stay  till  the  next  day,  few  of  all  that  had  but 
a  few  hours  ago  crowded  the  promenade  re- 
mained. This  Flounders's  Institute,  by  the 
way,  of  which  lillle  save  the  foundations  is  yet 
visible,  is  intended  as  a  sort  of  training  col- 
lege for  the  Society  of  Friends.  TheTunds 
are  derived  from  a  very  liberal  bequest  of  the 
late  Mr.  Flounders.  It  is  siluaied  on  the  hill 
directly  opposite  the  school,  and  when  finish- 
ed, will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  finest  places  of 
the  kind  in  England.  Afier  supper  we  visited 
the  dormitories ;  and  though  more  than  an  hour 
had  elapsed  since  the  boys  had  retired  to  bed, 
we  did  not  find  one  asleep;  all  were  either 
reading  or  conversing,  yet  as  orderly  as  the 
most  ligid  disciplinarian  could  have  wished. 
Though  the  night  was  hot,  the  excellent  ven- 
tilation of  these  rooms  kept  them  compara- 
tively cool  ;  and  the  moonlight  view  from  the 
windows  was  delightful.  In  the  distance,  the 
rich  corn-fields,  just  beginning  to  assume  their 
golden  hue  ;  the  smell  arising  from  the  newly- 
slacked  luiy  coming  sweetly  through  the  still 
air;  the  gardens  and  the  court  below,  lately 
so  crowded,  and  now  so  utterly  deserted,  that 
not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen,  nor  a  sound  to 
he  heard — contributed  to  cover  this  most 
unsentimental  of  all  places  —  a  school  — 
with  an  air  somewhat  approaching  to  the  ro- 
mantic. 

Next  morning,  after  a  plunge  into  the  school 
baths,  which  are  about  half  a  mile  distant,  and 
a  hearty  breakfast,  to  which  we  had  invited 
nearly  a  dozen  delighted  lads,  we  bade  adieu 
10  Ackworlh — I,  for  my  part,  with  regret  that 
1  had  omitted  so  long  lo  visit  a  place  where  I 
had  so  much  enjoyment  ;  for  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  myself,  1  had 
seen  enougli,  in  these  few  days,  of  their  ster- 
ling and  unassuming  worth,  to  make  me  al- 
wcTys  respect  and  admire  them. 


"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  We  are 
perfect  not  by  arriving  at  a  certain  point  of 
perfection,  but  by  always  pressing  on  after  it; 
as  a  traveller  is  equally  perfect  in  every  step 
of  his  journey,  who  knows  his  way,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  ii  without  slopping. 
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THE  CHILD  AND  THE  MOURNERS. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.  D. 

A  little  child  beneath  a  tree, 

Sat  and  chanted  cheerily, 

A  little  song,  a  pleasant  song, 

Which  was — she  sung  it  all  day  long — 

"When  the  wind  blows  the  blossoms  fall; 

But  a  good  God  reigns  over  all." 

There  passed  a  lady  by  the  way, 
Moaning  in  the  face  of  day  : 
There  were  tears  npon  her  cheek, 
Grief  in  her  heart  too  great  to  speak; 
Her  husband  died  but  yester-morn. 
And  left  her  in  the  world  forlorn. 

She  stopped  and  listened  to  the  child 

That  looked  to  heaven,  and  singing,  smiled  ; 

And  saw  not  for  her  own  despair. 

Another  lady,  young  and  fair. 

Who  al>o  passing,  stopped  to  hear 

The  infant's  anthem  ringing  clear. 

For  she,  a  few  sad  days  before. 

Had  lost  the  little  babe  she  bore  ; 

And  grief  was  heavy  at  her  soul 

As  tliat  sweet  memory  o'er  her  stole. 

And  show'd  how  bright  had  been  the  past, 

The  present,  drear  and  overcast. 

And  as  they  stood  beneath  a  tree 
Listening,  soothed  and  placidly, 
A  youth  came  by,  whose  sunken  eyes 
Spake  of  a  load  of  miseries  ; 
And  he,  arrested  like  the  twain. 
Stopped  to  listen  to  the  strain. 

Death  had  bowed  the  youthful  head 
Of  his  bride  beloved,  his  bride  unwed  ; 
Her  marriage  robes  were  fitted  on. 
Her  fair  young  face  with  blushes  shone, 
When  the  destroyer  smofe  her  low. 
And  changed  the  lover's  bliss  to  woe. 

And  these  three  listened  to  the  song, 
Silver-toned,  and  sweet,  and  strong. 
Which  that  child,  the  livelong  day, 
Chanted  to  itself  in  play  ; 
"  When  the  wind  blows  the  blossoms  fall ; 
But  a  good  God  reigns  over  all." 

The  widow's  lips  impulsive  moved. 
The  mother's  grieti  tlio'  unreproved. 
Softened,  as  her  trembling  tongue 
Repeated  what  the  intant  sung; 
And  the  sad  lover,  with  a  start, 
Conned  it  over  to  his  heart. 

And  though  the  child— if  child  it  were, 
And  not  a  seraph  sitting  there  — 
Was  seen  no  more,  the  sorrowing  three 
Went  on  their  way  resignedly. 
The  song  still  ringing  in  thei'r  ears- 
Was  it  the  music  of  the  spheres  ? 

Who  shall  tell  ?     They  did  not  know. 

But  in  the  midst  of  dr,.pe=t  woo 

The  strain  recurred  when  sorrow  <rrow. 


Engaging  in  religion  merely  for  the  present 
comfort  iind  satisfnclion  of  it,  or  bec;iuse  it  is 
the  happiest  kind  of  liH-,  is  doing  it  npon  n 
mistaken  motive;  and  if  our  e.vpeolutions  are 
not  answered  lo  tlie  full,  we  shall  grow  wearv 
of  it,  and  (ly  lo  sornothini;  else.  It  should  be 
for  eternity  ;  and  llien  we  shall  he  set  free 
from  worldly  desires,  supported  with  hope,  re- 
fuse no  hardships,  wait  patiently,  nnd  continue 
steadfast  to  the  end. 


Thomas  Scaltcrsood  and  his  Times. 

(Coiitinuedfroin  page  341.) 

Mordeoai  Yarnall,  Jr.  had  been  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Uwchlan,  from  whence 
he  ran  away  and  joined  the  army.  Peter  was 
bound  apprentice  to  a  Friend  in  the  city,  who 
was  a  tanner  and  currier,  but  his  master  soon 
after  declining  business,  the  youth  was  placed 
with  another  Friend  following  the  same  occu- 
p'ltion,  within  the  limits  of  Uwchlan  Monthly 
Meeting.  As  Peter  grew  up  towards  man- 
hood, his  fine  talents,  liberal  education,  plea- 
sant manners,  and  great  powers  of  mimicry, 
made  him  a  favourite  with  the  young.  Pride 
took  deep  hold  of  him,  and  although  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  deemed 
religiously  thoughtful,  yet  the  serious  mood 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  was  proud, — 
he  could  not,  or  would  not  bear  reproof,  or 
aught  that  seemed  disparaging  lo  his  dignity. 
This  was  the  rock  upon  which  he  split.  His 
master,  through  some  provocation  given  by 
Peter,  became  enraged,  and  striking  him  with 
a  whip  ordered  him  out  of  the  shop.  Then, 
perhaps  fearing  from  Peter's  high  spirit,  he 
would  run  away,  he  ordered  him  lo  give  him 
his  best  clothes,  which  he  placed  in  his  lodging 
room.  When  First-day  came,  whilst  ihe  family 
were  at  meeting,  the  highly  incensed  appren- 
tice determined  to  remain  no  longer  with  one 
who  had  thus  insulted  him,  and  went  to  his 
master's  room  for  the  clothes.  At  the  request 
of  a  female  servant,  who  told  him  if  he  took 
them  she  would  be  blamed  for  it,  he  relin- 
quished that  part  of  his  intention.  He  then 
bade  her  farewell,  and  to  her  inquiries  as 
to  where  he  was  going,  answered,  "  To  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  He  went  lo 
New  York  or  its  neighbourhood,  and  there 
enlisted  as  a  soldier.  E.xulting  in  his  freedom 
from  his  former  yoke,  he  soon  wrote  to  his 
father,  explaining  where  he  was,  but  mani- 
le-ting  no  desire  to  be  released  from  his  mili- 
tary servitude.  It  was  not  long  however  be- 
fore he  found  that  the  freedom  he  now  pos- 
sessed, was  slavery  itself,  compared  to  his 
former  mild  restraints.  But  pride  was  in  the 
way  of  an  immediate  acknowledgment  of 
error. 

The  heart-afflicted  father,  when  he  knew 
the  situatinn  of  Peter,  came  into  Philadelphia, 
and  sou^iht  to  interest  his  friends  there,  in  be- 
half of  his  high  minded,  misguided  boy.  That 
meek  disciple,  John  Pcmherlon,  who  honoured 
Mordecai  Vatnall  through  all  the  period  of  his 
adversity,  who  loved  him  truly  in  these  his 
days  of  aflliclion — for  the  father's  sake,  and 
for  the  Jjord  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  became  earn- 
estly watchful  lo  promote  the  welfare  oC  the 
son.  Whilst  Mordecai  was  in  the  city, — 
bowed  down  under  sorrow  of  heart,  he  attend 
ed  the  Market  Street  meeting,  nnd  therein 
spoke  this  language,  "  Many  are  the  affiielions 
of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereih  him 
out  of  them  all."  Flis  own  lime  of  release 
drew  near.  As  sickness  wasted  his  strength, 
all  his  children  but  Mordecai  and  I'eter  were 
with  hirn  to  receive  his  blessing  nnd  minister 
to  his  comfort.  A  short  time  before  his  death, 
in  n  sense  of  the  Lord's  unfailing  mercies,  he 
thus  addressed  those  around  hirn  :  — 


"  I  believe  it  to  be  my  duty  (as  it  was  a 
command  given  to  Is.'-ael  of  old,  to  exhort  his 
children  by  the  fireside)  to  lell  of  the  loving- 
kindness  of  God  to  my  soul,  during  my  pil- 
grimage on  earth;  ihat,  through  the  various 
changes  it  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  with  here, 
I  have  ever  had  a  refuge  to  flee  to.  And 
though  I  have  sometimes  had  to  think  how 
neatly  [  have  been  tried,  even  in  great  Irihu- 
lalion,  when  in  ihe  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
separated  from  the  near  and  dear  connexions 
in  life, — yet  I  had  faith  lo  believe,  that  the 
same  Divine  hand  which  had  been  with  me, 
and  led  me  safely  through  the  peril  of  deep 
waters,  would  still  continue  with  me  to  Ihe 
end;  and  my  confidence  was  so  firmly  fi.xed 
in  him,  that  he  never  suffered  me  once  lo  fail. 
1  always  thought  [  should  not  want  ;  and  have 
now  reason  to  believe  I  never  shall.  He  Ihat 
hath  been  my  Alpha,  will  be  my  Omega. 

"  And  my  desire  is,  that  you,  iny  dear  chil- 
dren,  may  steadfastly  place  your  trust  and 
confidence  in  that  same  Power  w  hich  has  pre- 
served me  ; — thai  the  days  of  your  youth  may 
be  devoted  to  his  service.  Though  many  may 
be  Ihe  close  trials  that  you  will  have  to  meet 
with,  in  passing  along  through  this  world,  I 
have  lo  say  for  your  encouragement,  that  he 
will  never  forsake  them  that  trust  in  him.  He  < 
that  hath  delivered  out  of  six  troubles,  will  not 
leave  in  the  seventh.  Therefore,  let  not  your 
dependence  be  on  any  thing  which  this  world 
can  afford;  but  in  him  alone;  and  he  that 
is  the  guide  of  your  youth,  will  become  a 
staff  for   you  to  lean  upon  in   your  advanced 

Thus  was  this  ancient  labourer  sustained 
in  faith  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  thus  he 
could  comfort  others  with  the  same  consola- 
tion, wherewilh  his  God,  in  trials  and  dis- 
tresses had  comforted  him.  He  died  in  peace  ; 
— and  by  his  bedside,  as  the  spirit  departed, 
and  by  Iheopen  grave  which  had  received  the 
clay  tabernacle  wherein  he  had  dwelt,  there 
was  felt  that  calming  presence  of  his  Divine 
Master,  sealing  the  assurance  on  ihe  minds  of 
those  assembled,  that  he  had  escaped  from  all 
sorrow,  and  had  entered  into  perfect  rest. 

We  have  said  ihal  Peter  Yarnall  soon  grew 
weary  of  his  position  in  the  army.  Before 
the  death  of  his  father  he  wrote  two  letters  to 
John  Pemberlon,  expressing  his  regret  for  the 
course  he  had  taken,  and  asking  that  ihe  in- 
fluence of  I'riends  might  be  used  to  obtain  his 
release.  John  Pemberton  look  no  direct  no- 
lice  of  these  lellers,  but  through  the  agency 
of  a  Friend  in  New  York,  look  some  slops  to 
obtain  the  dischnrge  of  both  Mordecai  nnd 
Peter  from  the  tirmy.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Peter  again  wrote  to  John  Pemberton, 
from  whom  he  received  in  answer  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

"Philadelphia,  Ninth  mo.  15th,  1772. 

"Dear  Peter, — \eslcrdny  1  received  ihy 
letter  of  2.3d  of  Eighth  month,  which  gave  me 
.some  satisfaction,  to  find  thou  coniiiiues  fo 
sensible  of  ihy  misstep.  1  wish  Ihy  mind 
iiiav  become  so  humbled,  and  thy  spirit  con- 
liiied,  ihat  ihou  may  experience  greater  de- 
grees of  light  nnd  favour,  nfter  having  passed 
through  Ihe  righleous  judgments  of  the  Lord, 
because  thou  hast  trnnsaressed  his  holy  laws, 
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and  run  counier  lo  the  convictions  of  his  grace. 
I  much  wish  lo  see  some  one,  and  indeed  all 
the  ()fls|irini;  of  thy  worthy  father,  tread  in  his 
steps,  and  become  ornaments  of  our  holy  pro- 
fession. 

"  Alihoiigh  I  have  not  before  acltnowledged 
the  receipt^of  thy  two  letiers,  sent  me  soon 
after  thou  got  to  New  York,— yet  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  of  thee, — but  have  written 
divers  leiters  lo  our  friend  Henry  Hay  dock, 
to  promote  his  using  endeavours  to  obtain  thy 
liberty,  provided  thou  manifested  a  suitable 
disposiiion  of  mind.  He  writes  me,  there  is 
hope  of  thy  being  at  liberty  again,  and  I  wish, 
if  that  end"  is  obtained,  thou  wilt  strive,  by  liv- 
ing  under  Divine  fear,  to  manifest  greater  sta- 
bifity  ;  and  so  make  recompense  to  thy  friends 
for  their  trouble,  by  the  hopes  they  may  have 
of  thy  future  well-doing.  It's  a  great  mercy 
thou  art  brought,  in  measure,  to  see  thy  state 
and  condition;  and  as  thou  attends  to  thai 
which  hath  visited,  thou  wilt  be  brought  into 
a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  Truth,  and  ex- 
perience that  peace,  which  is  not  found  in  a 
rebellious  course. 

"  Thy  aged  father  lay  but  a  kvi  days,  in 
his  last'  illness.  1  believe  his  end  was  has- 
tened by  thine  and  Mordecai's  conduct,  though 
he  bore"  his  grief  silently.  I  went  to  see  him 
the  day  before  his  departure.  He  was  sensi- 
ble, though  weak,  and  in  much  bodily  pain  ; 
and  it  was  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  be  assured 
that  some  care  would  be  taken  about  thee  and 
thy  brother.  All  his  children,  e.xcept  you 
two,  were  there  when  he  died,  if  1  remember 
right.  There  were  many  Friends  went  from 
the  city  to  'his  burial  ;  and  we  had  a  good 
meeting  after  his  interment.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  is  centred  where  '  the  weary  are  at  rest, 
and  the  wicked  cease  from  troublit>g.'  He 
was  buried  at  Springfield. 

"  I   expect  thy  brother  is  released,  and 
his   wav   hiiher.     *    *   *  *     1  expect  it   will 
cost  me  considerable,  but  if  he  hereafter  does 
well,  I  shall  count  it  a  favour. 

"  If  thou  art  set  at  liberty,  it  will  be -need- 
ful for  Ihee  to  get  a  good  master.  I  believe 
Stacy  Poits,  at  Trenton,  will  take  thee.  I 
spoke  to  him  some,  time  ago,  and  he  seemed 
willing,  unless  Friends  at  New  York  have  a 
more  suitable  place  for  ihee;  and  I  hope  thou 
will  be  willing  to  be  advised. 

"  I  am,  wiih  sincere  desires  for  thy  welfare, 
thy  loving  friend, 

"  John  Pemuerton." 
This  honest  plain-dealing  letter,  was  pre- 
served by  Peter  through  all  his  subsequent 
deviation's  from  the  paths  of  righteousness,  in 
his  wanderings  by  sea  and  land.  Soon  after 
receiving  this  communication  he  received  a 
discharge  from  the  army  ;  the  obtaining  which 
cost  John  Pemberton  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  Although  Peter  had  not  submitted  to 
Divine  grace,  so  as  to  qualify  him  to  walk  in 
the  way^of  holiness,  with  fear  and  Christian 
circum.-,pection,  yet  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor  led  him  to  lake  hfs  advice.  He 
went  at  his  recommendation  to  live  with  Stacy 
Polls,  with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  ane,  when  he  removed  to 
Germantown,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman 
tanner.     He   followed  that  business  however 


for  a  very  short  lime, — as  his  pride  and  am- ]  West  Indies,  to  seize  on  all  English  trading 
bition  prompted  him  to  attempt  some  occiipa- 1  vessels  they  might  meet.  They  were  suc- 
tion giving  more  scope 


._ ^_   for  talents  to  display   cessful  in  this  rubbery,  and    had  prize  money, 

hemselves,  and  w  in  for  their  possessor  respect  |  the  price  of  blood  and  of  outrage,  to  distribute. 


as  1  What  character  could  be  found  less 


iblina 


and  fame  in  after  life.     His  conversation 

attractive,  and  his  talents  won  for  him  the  ad- !  that  of  Mordecai  Yarnall,  meek,  humble  and 
ration  of  his  intimate  associates,  as  well  as  j  hopeful  as  he  approached  the  grave,  than  his 
3se  incidentally  thrown  in  his  company.  |son  at  this  period  of  his  life.  The  father  had 
Dr.  Bond  became  acquainted  with  him  and  j  believed  in,  and  preached  Christ  Jesus,  as  the 

encoura"ed  him  to  study  medicine,  to  which  [Saviour  and  sanctifier  of  men, — the  Prince  of 
ndeed  his  inclination  was  bent,  and  for  which   Peace,  full  of  mercy  towards   all, — and    had 


he  had,  in  the  estimation  of  that  eminent  phy- 
sician, qualifications  to  ensure  success.  The 
doctor  not  only  recommended  to  him  the  pro- 
fession, but  by  the  exercise  of  a  kindly  in- 
terest  in  his  behalf,  he  opened  a  way  for  him 
economically  to  attain  the  requisite  knowledge, 
by  obtaining  him  a  berth  as  a  student  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Here  he  found  lime, 
even  in  the  midst  of  his  medical  pursuits,  to 
peruse  the  wrilinj^s  of  our  early  Friends,  and 
some  of  his  visiters,  who  occasionally  found 
evidence,  that  he  had  been  reading  in  Sewel, 
Barclay,  and  other  religious  books,  entertained 
strong  hope  that  his  mind  was  becoming  more 
seriously  and  thoughtfully  engaged  for  his  own 
everlasting  good.  These  hopes  were  prema- 
ture. The  war  of  the  revolution  coming  on, 
and  the  Ameaican  army  being  scantily  sup- 
plied with  medical  men,  an  opportunity  was 
opened  for  young  students' of  medicine,  to  ob- 
tain employment,  experience,  and  preferment.  I  the  Society,  that  the  laithful  members  hav  = 
Peter  Yarnall  was  anxious  for  all  these,  and  '  been  free  from  suffering,  arising  out  of  one 


been  engaged,  for  his  dear  INlaster's  sake,  to 
press  on  men  ihe  necessity  of  holiness,  of  liv- 
ing in  love,  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  would 
have  others  do  unto  them.  The  son,  actively 
engaged  in  robbery,  in  legalized  murder,  in 
doing  deeds  of  wickedness,  speaking  words  of 
profanity,  in  mimicking,  for  the  amusemenj  of 
sinners,  the  earnest  exhortations  of  Christ's 
faithful  ambassadors,  and  in  enticing  others 
by  example  into  acts  of  evil.  But  the  mercy 
of  the  Most  High,  was  not  yet  exhausted  to- 
wards him,  a  saving  visitaiion  was  yet  to  come 
upon  his  poor  soul. 


For  "  The  Friend  ■' 

Divine  Protection  of  tlie  Chnrcli. 

There  has  been  no  period  since  the  rise  of 


his  vague  admiration  for  the  principles  of 
peace,  truth,  and  righteousness,  exercised  lit- 
tle restraint  on  his  actions.  He  entered  the 
army  as  a  surgeon's  male,  early  in  1776,  and 
in  the  summer  of  "that  year  was  slalioned  at 
fort  '.Vashing'on  on  ibe  Hudson.  Being  now 
thrown  among  irreligious  men,  he  gave  full 
play  to  his  evil  propensities,  and  was  in  Ihe 
habit  of  gross  wickedness,  particularly  of  pro- 
fane swearing.  He  also  made  frequent  sport 
of  the  religion  of  his  education,  mimicking  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  preaching  of  his  de- 
ceased parent,  as  well  as  of  other  ministers 
amongst  Friends.  Two  British  frigates  and 
a  tender  having  sailed  by  fort  Washington,  an 
attempt  was  afterwards  made  by  the  troops  in 
ihe  fort  lo  burn  them.  The  young  surgeon 
exempted  by  his  station  from  necessarily  tak- 
ing part  in  such  scenes,  was  a  volunteer 
arnongst  those  engaged.  The  tender  was  de- 
stroyed. 

Although  Peter  was  now,  to  justify  his  own 
course,  disposed  lo  condemn  Friends  and  their 
principles,  yet  the  remembrance  of  John  Pem- 
berton's  labours  of  love  on  his  account,  and  of 
the  affability  and  kindness  with  which  Samuel 
Emlen  stiU'continued  lo  greet  hirn  wheri  they 
met,  exercised  at  times  a  salutary  restraint  on 
his  tongue,  and  as  he  acknowledged,  prevent- 
ed him  from  abusing  the  Society  as  he  would 
otherwise  have  done'.  We  will  not  follow  him 
in  his  various  posts  of  labour,  but  briefly  stale 
that  in  the  Seventh  monlh,  1778,  being  in  poo 
health,  he  obtained  a  discharge  from  the  army 
He  now  prosecuted  his  medical  studies,  and 
obtained  a  diploma,  dated  the  lOlh  of  Second 
month,  1779.  The  next  day  he  embarked  on 
board  the  Delaware,  Captain  Barry,  sailing 
under   a  letter  of  marque,  and  bound  to  the 


cause  or  another,  either  from  without  or  from 
defection  wilhin  its  borders.  In  relation  to 
assaults  of  their  open  enemies,  S.  Crisp  says, 
"  Friends,  consider  the  great  works  that  this 
mighly  arm  of  the  Lord  halh  brought  to  pass 
in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  the  particular  ; 
how  many  contrivances  have  been  framed, 
and  laws  and  decrees  made  to  lay  you  wasie ; 
and  to  make  you  cease  to  be  a -people  ;  and 
how  have  the  wicked  rejoiced  thereat,  for  a 
season,  crying,  ah,  ha,  thus  would  we  have 
it  ;  they  are  all  now  given  up  to  banishment, 
to  imprisonment,  to  spoil  and  ruin.  Now  let 
us  see  if  that  invisible  Arm  they  trust  in,  can 
deliver  them.  Oh,  Friends,  how  halh  your 
God  been  your  support  in  ihe  midst  of  all  these 
exercises  !  And  when  he  hath  pleased  how 
hath  he  qvieted  the  sharpest  storms,  and  turn- 
ed back  the  greatest  floods  and  torrenls  of 
persecution  that  ever  you  met  with  !  How 
hath  he  confounded  his  and  your  enemies,  and 
brought  confiision  upon  the  heads  of  them  that 
sought  your  hurt  i  Were  not  these  things 
wrought  by  the  power  of  God?  Did  your 
number,  'your  policy,  your  interest,  or  any- 
thing that  might  be  called  yovr  own,  contri- 
bute anything  lo  these  your  great  preserva- 
tions and  deliverances?  If  not,  then  let  God 
have  the  glory,  and  acknowledge  to  his  praise. 
These  have  been  the  Lord's  doings,  and  are 
marvellous  in  our  eyes." 

We  could  hardly  have  supposed,  had  we 
not  the  history,  that  so  early  would  men  have 
arisen  among  themselves,  who  would  have 
sought  to  destroy  the  Society,  and  lo  scatter 
the  members  from  the  beautiful  order  and  fel- 
lowship, which  the  Head  of  the  church  insti- 
tuted among  them.  But  the  reliance  of  the 
true  Friends  for  strength  to  resist  those  efforts, 
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and  to  keep  the  Society  together,  was  upon  the 
same  divine  Arm,  which  gathered  and  defend- 
ed them  against  their  persecutors  without. 

"  Again,"  he  says,  "  dear  Friends,  consider 
how  the  wicked  one  hath  wrought  in  a  mys- 
tery among  yonrsdaes,  to  scatter  you,  and  to 
lay  you  wasle  from  being  a  people,  as  at  this 
day — how  many  several  ways  hath  he  tried, 
raising  up  men  of  perverse  minds,  to  subvert, 
and  to  turn  you  from  the  failh,  and  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord, 
and  to  separate  you  from  that  invisible  Power 
that  hath  been  your  strength,  and  lo  separate 
you  one  from  another — and  by  subtle  wiles  to 
lead  you  into  a  false  liberty,  above  the  cross 
of  Christ — and  sometimes  by  sowing  seeds  of 
heresy  and  seditions,  endeavouring  to  corrupt 
the  minds  of  whom  they  could,  with  pernicious 
principles.  But  oh,  how  have  their  designs 
been  frustrated,  and  the  authors  thereof  con- 
founded and  brought  to  nought  !  And  how 
have  you  been  preserved,  as  a  flock  under  the 
hand  of  a  careful  shepherd,  even  unto  this 
day  1  which  ministers  great  cause  of  thanks- 
giving unto  all  the  fiiilhful,  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  working  of  this  preserving  power 
in  their  own  particulars." 

Not  only  by  his  omnipotent  arm,  imme- 
diately extended  for  the  guidance  and  defence 
of  his  church,  which  the  Lord  Almighty  was 
bringing  out  of  the  wilderness,  but  also  through 
the  instrumentality  of  prepared  and  chosen 
servants,  did  he  administer  counsel  and  pro- 
tection to  many,  who  were  yet  inexperienced 
and  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices.  Through  the 
faithfulness  of  devoted  men  and  women,  en- 
dued with  Divine  wisdom,  those  devices  were 
exposed,  and  such  as  were  caught  with  them 
laboured  with  in  love  for  their  restoration,  and 
warned  of  the  consequences  of  their  pernicious 
principles,  both  in  dividing  and  scattering  the 
Society,  and  destroying  their  own  growth  and 
safe  standing  in  the  Truth.  Had  that  care 
been  faithfully  extended  to  some  influential 
members  in  our  day,  and  their  defections  in 
principle  and  practice  timely  and  perseveringly 
testified  against,  the  Society  would  have  been 
spared  two  of  the  greatest  convulsions  it  has 
felt  since  its  rise.  But  let  us  not  -despair  that 
Divine  help  will  be  revealed  in  the  Lord's 
time,  if  those  who  see  the  straits  which  the 
church  is  brought  into,  are  willing  lo  bear 
their  portions  of  suffering,  and  lo  keep  under 
a  daily  travail  of  soul  for  their  own  safe  gui- 
dance and  preservation — and  in  the  spiiit  of 
supplication  to  ask  him  to  take  the  cause  inio 
his  own  hand,  and  bring  deliverance  to  his 
oppressed  people,  when  he  shall  see  that  the 
time  lo  favour  Zion  has  come. 

S.  Crisp  further  says,  "  it  is  worth  your 
consideration  to  behold,  how  that  by  his  in- 
visible power,  so  many  faithful  watchmen  are 
raised  up  upon  the  walls  of  our  Zion,  that  in 
most  of  your  meelings,  there  be  men  and  wo- 
men upon  whom  (jod  hath  laid  a  concern,  to 
be  taking  care  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
to  lake  the  oversi'^ht  upon  them,  to  see  all 
things  kept  in  good  and  decent  order.  These 
have  not  been,  nor  are  brought  under  this 
charge,  by  any  act  of  yours  ;  but  God  hath 
raised  up  pastors  and  teachers,  elders  and  dea- 
cons, of  hi.i  own   election  and   choice,  and 


bowed  their  spirits  to  take  upon  them  the  work 
and  service,  to  which  they  are  appointed  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  and  for  the  body's  sake, 
which  is  the  church  ;  to  whom  it  may  be  truly 
said.  Take  heed  unto  yourselves  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
made  you  overseers,  to  feed  the  church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  Such  ought  to  be  hearkened  to  in  the 
discharge  of  their  trust,  as  those  that  musi 
give  an  account  to  him  that  called  them,  and 
gifted  them  for  their  several  works  and  ser- 
vices in  the  church.  And  by  these  ways  and 
means  hath  the  Lord  established  among  you 
a  heavenly  government,  and  built  as  it  were 
a  hedge  about  you,  that  ye  may  be  preserved 
from  generation  to  generation,  a  people  filled 
for  the  glory  that  is,  and  shall  daily  be  more 
and  more  revealed  among  and  upon  the  faith- 
ful, who  delight  in  that  power  that  called  them 
10  be  saints,  and  to  bear  a  profession  for  the 
holy  name  of  God,  against  the  many  names 
and  ways,  that  men  in  their  changeable  minds 
have  set  up,  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  alone 
may  be  exalled." 

A  fearful  thing  will  it  be  in  the  end,  to  all 
those,  who,  giving  countenance  to  wrong  prin- 
ciples or  practice,  shall  contribute  to  mar  this 
excellent  church  government,  and  to  break 
the  hedge  which  the  Lord  has  placed  around 
us  for  a  defence.  We  have  mournfully  be- 
held and  felt  the  desolating  effects  of  a  spirit 
of  disunity  and  discord,  and  the  impossibility 
of  man's  restoring  to  the  ancient  paths  to  dwell 
in,  those  who  have  become  alienated  from  the 
Truth  and  the  friends  of  truth:  how  fervently 
then  should  we  desire,  that  the  Lord  would 
defend  his  vineyard  from  the  arch  enemy,  that 
the  vino  of  his  planting  may  flourish,  and  bear 
fruil  10  his  praise  and  for  the  healing  of  the 
nalioiis.  S. 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continueil  from  page  342  ) 

We  select,  as  they  occur,  in  running  over 
the  second  volume,  the  following  passages, 
exhibiting  the  very  slight  hold  which  the  sen- 
timents and  example  of  consistent  Friends 
had  upon  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  She 
appears  sometimes  to  have  joined,  in  private 
opportunilies,  with  the  modes  of  worship  in 
use  among  other  societies,  and  to  have  thus 
counlenanced  practices  and  principles  directly 
in  opposition  to  those  incumbent  upon  her  as 
a  ininisler  in  the  Socielv  of  Friends,  to  up- 
hold. 

She  thus  records  the  marriage  of  one  of  her 
daughters  : — "  Upton,  Eleventh  mo.  5,  (183-,J.) 
Last  Fourth-day,  my  dearest  H was  mar- 
ried to  W.  C.  S.  The  morning  was  bright, 
the   different  families   collected, — of  course  I 

I  was  not  present  at  the  ceremony.  The  bride 
and  briilegrooni  went  to  Hani  House  to  lake 
leave  of  ihcir  dear  party;  ihey  then  came 
home  and  wo  soon  sat  down  to  breakfiist, 
about   thirty  in    number.     There  appeared  a 

I  serious  and  yet  cheerful  feeling  over  us.  I 
felt  prayer  for  them,  but  saw  no  opportunily 

'vocally  lo  express  it.     As  we  arose  to  leave 


the  table,  William  Strealfield,  vicar  of  East 
Ham,  (the  clergyman  who  had  married  the 
parlies,  and  whose  son  was  the  bridegroom) 
relumed  thanks  for  the  blessings  received — 
[in  olher  words  said  grace;]  when  quile  un- 
expectedly 10  myself,  there  was  such  a  solemn 
silence,  as  if  all  were  arrested,  that  I  was  ena. 
bled  vocally  to  ask  a  blessing  upon  them, 
&c."     II.  p.  164. 

After  this  marriage  she  paid  a  visit  to  her 
sister  Cunningham,  who  was  the  wife  of  an 
Episcopalian  minister,  and  who  thus  speaks 
of  her  visit.  "  On  Sunday,  my  dearest  sister 
being  at  Pakefield  with  the  Friends, induced  my 
remaining  all  day  there.  She  drank  lea  with 
me  at  the  Hawtreys'.  Mr.  Hawtrey  and  she 
had  some  animated  and  delightful  conversa- 
tion, before  we  went  down  to  the  lecture  in 
the  school  room;  dearest  Betsey  accompanied 
us  and  some  of  the  other  Friends  joined  us. 
Afier  the  usual  singing  and  prayer,  Mr.  Haw- 
trey read  very  impressively  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  chapter  of  Ephesinns,  we  then  had 
silence,  after  which  she  arose  and  beautifully 
addressed  the  meeting,  &c."     II.  p.  165. 

In  1836  she  was  called  to  France  by  an 
accident  which  had  happened  to  her  husband 
and  daughter  in  riding — after  her  return,  she 
writes  : — "  William  and  I  went  one  day  to 
St.  Omer  and  stayed  till  the  next.  1  was 
much  interested  in  attending  High  Mass, 
but  here  1  thought  I  saw  something  of  the 
work  of  true  religion,  under  what  appeared  to 
me  the  rubbish  of  superstition  and  show.  But 
1  also  thought  that  much  of  the  same  thing  re- 
mained among  protestants.  I  long  to  see  true 
religion  in  its  purity  spread  more  and  more  lo 
ihe  glory  of  God  and  the  peace  of  men."  H. 
p.  260. 

In  1839  she  again  visited,  with  a  minute 
from  her  Monthly  meeting,  the  coniineni,  ac- 
companied by  J.  F.,  her  husband  and  daughter. 
They  arrived  at  Geneva  in  the  Seventh  month, 
and  she  thus  describes  an  incident  of  that  vi- 
sit. "  We  had  one  of  the  most  beautiful  enter- 
tainments I  ever  saw,  given  by  Colonel  Trou- 
chin,  at  a  lovely  place  a  few  miles  from 
Geneva,  the  fine  snowy  mountains  about  us, 
the  lake  within  sight.  In  an  avenue  in  the 
midst  of  a  fine  wood,  we  had  a  handsome  re- 
past to  which  about  a  hundred  persons  sat 
down.  The  gentleman  who  gave  it,  is  a  de- 
voted Christian,  a  man  of  large  properly  and 
this  blessing  sanctified  by  grace.  1  visited  a 
delightful  institution  for  the  sick  of  his  estab- 
lishment and  on  his  grounds.  To  return  to 
our  entertainment,  grace  was  very  solemnly 
said  bifore  our  meal  and  very  bcnutiful  hymn 
singing  afterwards.  Then  we  uilhdrew  into 
the  house,  where  I  believe  the  anointing  was 
poured  forth  upon  me  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love  and  power."     II.  p.  363. 

In  1840  she  writes  : — "Our  beloved  daugh- 
ter L was  confined  on  Fourlh-day.     'J"he 

babe,  a  lovely  girl,  breathed  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  died.  They  had  the  child 
named  and  baptized.  7  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, and  certainty  some  of  the  prayers  were 
very  solemn  and  such  as  1  could  truly  unite 
with;  but  part  of  the  ceremony  appeared  to 
me  superstitious,  and  having  a  strong  savour 
of  the  dark  ages  of  the  ChiTrch."     II.  p.  374. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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"  We  held  the  truth,"  says  William  Penn, 
"in  the  spirit  of  it,  and  not  in  our  own  spirits, 
or  after  our  own  will  and  affections.  'I'hey 
were  bowed  and  brought  into  subjection,  inso- 
much that  it  was  visible  to  them  that  knew  us, 
we  did  not  think  ourselves  at  our  own  dispo- 
sal, to  go  where  we  list,  or  say  or  do  what  we 
!  list,  or  when  we  list.  Our  liberty  stood  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  no  plea- 
sure, no  profits,  no  fear,  no  favour  could  draw 
us  from  this  retired,  strict,  and  watchful 
frame."     G.  Fox's  Journal,  p.  45. 

This  retired,  strict  and  watchful  frame  of 
mind,  has  always  been,  and  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  their  principles,  must  always  be,  the 
characteristic  of  the  true  Quaker. 

"  The  glory  of  this  day,"  says  he  in  the 
same  place,  "  and  foundation  of  the  hope  that 
has  not  made  us  ashamed  since  we  were  a 
people,  you  know  is  that  blessed  principle  of 
light  and  life  of  Christ,  which  we  profess  and 
direct  people  to  as  the  great  instrument  and 
agent  of  man's  conversion  to  God  ;  it  was  by 
this  we  were  first  touched,  and  effectually  en- 
lightened, as  to  our  inward  state;  which  put 
us  upon  the  consideration  of  our  latter  end, 
causing  us  to  set  the  Lord  before  our  eyes  and 
to  number  our  days,  that  we  might  apply  our 
hearts  to  wis'dom.  In  that  day  we  judged  not 
after  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or  after  the  hearing 
of  the  ear  ;  but  according  to  the  light  and 
sense  this  blessed  principle  gave  us,  we  judged 
and  acted  in  reference  to  things  and  persons, 
ourselves  and  others,  yea,  towards  God  our 
maker.  For  being  quickened  by  it  in  our  in- 
ward  man,  ice  could  easily  discern  the  differ- 
ence of  things,  and  feel  what  was  right,  and 
ivhat  was  wrong,  and  what  was  ft,  and  what 
■was  not,  both,  in  reference  to  religion  and 
civil  concerns.  That  being  the  ground  of 
the  fellowship  of  all  saints,  it  was  in  that  our 
fellowship  stood." 

Being  called  by  that  Holy  Spirit  to  the  pure 
and  spiritual  worship  of  the  Almighty, 
Friends  have  always  felt  it  to  be  a  part  of  that 
call,  to  bear  a  consistent  testimony  against  all 
worship  performed  in  the  will  of  man,  and  at 
set  limes,  against  a  man-made  and  hireling 
ministry — so  that  they  could  not  countenance 
what  they  deemed  lo  be  one  of  the  great  cor- 


consistent  and  humble  walking  according  to  [  plicity  ;  and  these  times  of  restoration,  have 
manifested  duty;  and  the  profession  of  love  |  always  been  times  of  increasing  vigour  in  the 
will  be  but  as  a  tinkling  cymbal,  unless  those  [discipline  and  increasing  brightness  in  the 
that  profess  it,  see  eye  to  eye  upon  this  great  jminislry— times  in  which  messengers  have 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Those  who  thus  j  again  and  again  been  raised  up  and  sent  forth 
live  up  to  that  which  the  Light  of  Christ  [  fiom  amongst  us  to  preach  in  the  power  and 
manifests  in  the   heart,  under  whatever  name    '  -.-... 

and  profession  they  may  be,  are  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  our  Society  has 
ever  recognized  them  as  such.  But  inasmuch 
as  we  believe  no  other  people  has  made  th 


demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation. 

If  these  remarks  are  correct,  and  their  truth 
will  hardly  be  questioned,  they  throw  light  on 
he  real  character  of  the  sentiments  expressed 


thorough  consistency  of  life  and  conduct,  solin  the  extracts  which  follow — sentiment; 


essential  a  part  of  their  doctrine  and  discipl 
as  the  Society  of  Friends — or  has  so  restored 
the  principles  and  practices  of  the  true  and  pri- 
mitive Church  ;  inasmuch  too,  as  the  Society 
was  founded  by  and  consisted  of  those  who 
saw  eye  to  eye  on  this  great  theme,  and  knew 
that  the  sense  of  religious  duty  must  of  neces- 
sity be  the  animating  principle  of  the  whole 
life  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  true  Church,  and  whose  great  con- 
cern was  so  to  live  and  so  to  walk — we  feel  that 
a  Society  thus  gathered  and  constituted,  may 
apply  to  its  living  members  ihe  blessed  hopes 


are  constrained  to  add — which  betray  the 
writer's  want  of  depth  and  discrimination,  both 
as  to  the  subjects  themselves,  of  which  she  is 
treating,  and  as  to  the  ground  taken  bv  our 
Society  in  these  respects. 

Sixl"h  mo.  3d,  (1^31.)  "  The  Yearly  Meet, 
ing  concluded  this  day  week.  I  was  highly 
comforted  by  the  good  spirit  manifested  in  it 
by  numbers.  1  think  I  never  was  so  much 
satisfied  by  the  ground  Friends  took  ;  lending 
us  to  maintain  what  we  consider  our  testinjo- 
nies  upon  a  scriptural  and  Christian  ground, 
rather  than  because  our  forefathers  maintained 


and  promises  of  the  Gospel,  belonging  to  that   them.     My  opinion  is  that  nothing  is  so  likely 


piritual  Israel  of  which  the  chosen  people  w 
the  type.  Not  that  we  have  ever  supposed  mere 
membership  in  our  Society  to  give  even  the  sha- 
dow of  any  such  high  claim  ;  or  that  we  would 
exclude  from  the  fold  of  the  chosen  people,  the 
spiritual  Israel,  any,  of  whatsoever  denomina- 
nalion,  who,  failhful  to  the  light  vouchsafed, 
thus  live  and  practice;  but  that  there  has  been 
revealed  to  us  as  a  people,  a  belter  knowledge 
of  the  worship  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Al- 
mighty— a  higher  and  purer  standard  of  con- 
duct— a  holder  and  atore  unflinching  testimo- 
ny, embodied  in  practice,  against  the  spirit  of 
the  world — selfishness,  pride,  injustice  and 
hypocrisy,  than  any  people  of  modern  times 
have  held. 

That  we  are  not  now,  the  people  we  once 
were,  must  he  freely  confessed  ;  yet  great  as 
has  at  various  times  and  in  various  places, 
since  Ihe  brightness  of  our  early  rising,  been 
our  defection  from  the  truth  to  which  our 
forefathers  were  gathered — we  have  ever  as 
a  body  recognized  that  truth  ;  and  there 
have  always  been  living  members  in  the  So- 


ruptions  of  Christianity,   by  attending   such   ciety,  who    have    kept   and    lived  up  to   the 


places  of  worship  or  joining  in  fellowship  with 
such  acts  of  ministry  and  worship,  as  are  not 
according  to  the  pure  and  holy  practice  into 
which  they  felt  themselves  called.  And  the 
rule  holds  good  with  all  the  testimonies  against 
evil  things,  which  they  have  been  required 
to  bear.  That  thorough  consistency  of  con- 
duct which  the  Society  regards  as  a  paramount 
religious  duty — is  part  and  parcel  every  where, 
and  at  all  times,  of  genuine  Christianity;  for 
that  which  the  truly  awakened  mind  sees  in 
the  light  of  Christ  to  be  wrong,  the  same  light 
makes  manifest  that  he  is  to  separate  himself 
from,  and  in  no  way  to  touch  or  taste  or  han- 
dle. Unquestioning  obedience  to  these  point- 
ings is  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit, — the  mark  of 
discipleship,  the  badge  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
sainls. 

True  Christian  unity — the  love  of  the  breth- 
ren— that  love  and  unity  which  are  queried  of 
in  our  Discipline, — are  inseparable  from  this 


primitive  faith.  The  sacred  fire  from  Heaven 
upon  the  altar,  has  never  been  extinguished, 
faint  and  expiring  as  has  seemed,  at  times, 
to  be  the  flame. 

Restoration  and  not  improvement  should  be 
the  aim  and  watchword  of  such  a  people;  for 
lo  them  all  improvement  which  is  not  restora- 
tion is  false  and  delusive.  This  defection 
from  consistent  practice,  has  ever  been  felt  as 
a  weight  and  burden  upon  the  living  members 
of  the  Church,  and  upon  the  minislry  in  par- 
ticular, and  has  greatly  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  discharge  of  those  duties  which,  as  a  Chris- 
tian people,  we  owe  to  a  world  estranged  from 
the  true  knowledge  of  God.  And  whenever 
the  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  pleased 
afresh  to  visit  his  people,  the  first  duly  has 
been  felt  to  be  the  searching  of  iho  camp  for 
the  unclean  and  forbidden  thing— the  purify- 
ing of  our  own  practice — the  bringing  of  us 
back  to  a  greater  conformity  to  primitive  sim- 


to  cause  our  Society  to  remain  a  living  and 
spiritual  body,  as  ils  being  willing  to  stand 
open  to  iinproeement ;  because,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  as  the  Church  generally  emerges 
out  of  the  dark  stale  it  was  brought  into,  its 
light  will  shine  brighter  and  brighter,  and  we 
as  a  part  of  it,  shall  partake  of  this  dispensa- 
tion."    11.  p.  138. 

Twelfth  mo.    17th,  (1836.)     "  We   had  a 
very  interesting  Quarterly  Meeting  yesterday, 

though  the  ministry  of  our  dear  Friend  

,  tried  me  much  in  points,  more  particu- 

larly  her  applying  to  us  as  a  people,  those 
blessed  hopes  and  promises,  that  1  apprehend 
belong  simply  lo  Ihe  living  Church  of  Christ, 
galhered  out  of  all  administrations  and  na- 
tions. I  doubt  not  the  living  members  of  our 
body,  from  their  first  rise,  have  been  in  many 
instances,  bright  and  shining  lights  in  their 
day,  and  have  peculiarly  had  to  uphold  the 
simple,  pure  spirituality  of  gospel  trulh  ;  but 
1  see  no  authority  for  our  supposing  ourselves 
to  be  more  of  a  chosen  people,  the  select  few, 
than  all  who  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb;  though  I  think  our  calling  a  high  and 
important  one,  in  ihe  militant  Church  of 
Christ."     II.  p.  2G2. 


On  Ihe  universality  of  Magnetism. — From 
recent  experiments  il  appears  almost  certain, 
that  not  only  iron,  but  all  substances  are  more 

less  susceptible  of  the  magnetic  influence. 

Sixty  substances  deprived  of  iron  by  the 
usual  means,  and  found  lo  be  chemically  pure, 
were  subjected  to  magnetic  action.  Among 
these  substances,  are  the  following: — dis- 
lled  water  in  the  stale  of  ice,  quariz  of  per- 
fect transparency,  carbonate  and  muriale  of 
nonia,  sulphur,  camphor,  gum,  beeswax, 
vkc.  When  properly  prepared  and  subjecled 
to  ihe  aclion  of  a  horse  shoe  magnet,  they  all 

inced  signs  of  magnetism. 
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THE  DIVIDED  BURDEN. 

I  saw  a  boy  who  toward  his  cottage  home 

A  heavy  burden  bore.     The  way  was  steep 

And  rocky,  and  liis  little  loaded  arm, 

Strained  downward  to  its  full  extent,  while  wide 

The  other  horizontally  was  thrown, 

As  if  to  counterpoise  the  painful  weight 

That  drew  him  toward  the  earth. 

Awhile  he  paused 
And  sat  his  burden  down,  just  when  the  path 
Grew  moie  precipitous,  and  wiped  his  brow 
With  his   worn  sleeve,   and   panting,  breatlied  long 

draughts 
Of  the  sweet  air,  while  the  hot  summer  sun 
Humed  o'er  his  forehead. 

But  another  boy 
'Neath  a  cool  poplar  in  a  neighbouring  field 
Sat  playing  with  his  dog,  and  from  the  grass 
Uprising  with  light  bound,  tlie  fence  he  cleared 
And  lent  a  vigorous  hand  to  share  the  toil. 
So  on  they  went  together,  grasping  firm 
The  basket's  handle,  with  a  right  good  will ; 
And  while  their  young  clear  voices  met  my  ear, 
I  recollected  how  the  Bible  said 
"  Bear  one  another's  burdens,"  and  perceived 
That  to  obey  God's  voice  was  happiness. 
Then  as  the  bee  gleans  from  the  humblest  flower 
Sown  by  the  wayside,  honey  for  her  hive, — 
I  treasured  up  the  lesson,  and  when  eve 
Called  home  the  labouring  ox,  and  to  its  bed 
Warned  the  young  bird,  and  shut  the  lily's  cup, 
I  took  my  little  boy  upon  my  knee 
And  told  him  of  the  basket-bearer's  toil. 
And  of  the  friend  who  helped  him. — 

When  his  eye 
Swelled  full  and  round,  and  fi.xed  upon  my  face 
Taking  the  story  to  his  inmost  soul, 
I  said,  "  My  son,  be  pitiful  to  all, 
And  aid  them  when  thou  canst. 

"  For  God  hath  sown 
Sweet  seeds  within  us,  seeds  of  sympathy. 
Whose  buds  are  virtues,  such  as  bloom  for  Heaven. 
If  thy  young  sister  weepeth,  kiss  the  tear 
From  her  smooth  cheek,  and  soothe  with  tenderness 
Her  swelling  breast ;  or  if  a  secret  thorn 
Is  in  thy  brother's  bosom,  draw  it  thence ; 
Or  if  thy  playmate  sorroweth,  lend  an  ear 
And  share  with  sympathy  his  weight  nf  woe. 
And  when  thou  art  a  man,  my  little  one. 
Still  keep  thy  spirit  open  to  the  ills 
Of  foreigner  and  stranger,  of  the  race 
Whom  Afric's  sun  hath  darkcn'd,  and  of  those 
Poor  red-hrowed  exiles  from  our  forest  shades 
Where  once  they  ruled  supreme. 

"  Thus  shall  thou  shun 
That  selfishness  which  wrapt  in  its  owh  gills 
Forgets  alike  the  Giver,  and  the  griefs 
Of  those  that  mourn. 

"  So  mayest  thou  ever  find 
Pity  and  love  in  thy  own  time  of  need, 
If  on  thy  young  heart  as  a  signet  ring 
Thou  gravest  that  motto  from  a  book  divine, 
'  Bear  one  another's  burdens  and  fulfil 
The  law  of  Christ.'" 


E.rtriict.—  l{'  llioLi  hn>,t  been  visilcci  by 
sickntjjiis,  lliou  knowcst,  und  if  thou  hiist  not, 
thou  «ilt  know  by  nnd  by,  how  much  sick- 
ness disqiwlilies  us  iVoin  allendini;  to  tiny 
thing  requiring  calmness  nnd  consideration. 
Jf  it'be  difficult  to  lift  a  weight  in  health,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  nn  easy  affair  in  sickness. 
Eternal  things  arc  weighty  considerations,  and 
they  should  be  attended  to  while  we  have 
health,  wilh  all  our  heart,  our  mind,  our  soul, 
and  our  strength.  How  culm  would  our  sick- 
brds  be,  if  we  had  noiliing  else  to  do  than  to 
cast  our  burdens  on  llim  who  has  promised 
to  sustain  iheni  ;  nothing  else  to  say  than 
"  Bless  the  Fjord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not 
nil  his  benefits  ;  who   fnrgiveth  all   Ihine  ini- 


'  There's  not  a  heath,  however  rude. 

But  hath  some  little  flower 
To  brighten  up  its  solitude, 

And  scent  the  evening  hour. 
There's  not  a  heart,  however  cast 

By  grief  and  sorrow  down. 
But  hath  some  memory  of  the  past 

To  love  and  call  its  own." 


quities;  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases;  who  |  "Fighting  continued  with  unabated  fury.  ! 
redeemelh  thy  life  from  destruction;  who  ;  Large  masses  of  troops  poured  in  from  all  the  I 
crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindness  and  ten-  neighbouring  departments,  but  still  the  insur-  \ 
der  mercies!"  "I  know,  O  Lord,  that  thy  i  gents,  liaving  rendered  their  position  almost  i 
judgments  are  right,  and  that  thou  in  faithful-  |  impregnable,  resisted  more  or  less  effectunlly  I 
ness  has  afflicted  me."  "Thou  shall  guide  i  all  the  force  which  could  be  brought  against  1 
me  wilh  thy  counsel,  and  afterward   receive  them."  j 

me  to  glory."  |      The  fighting  continued  the  whole  of  the  day  i 

following  (Pirst-day)  wilh  a  fearful  loss  of 
life,  especially  in  the  National  Guards.  On 
Second-day  morning  early,  it  was  thought 
that  the  insurgents  «ou!d  surrender,  but  again 
the  hope  thus  held  out  was  not  immediately 
realized.  At  half-past  ten  the  fighting  was 
resumed,  and  it  was  only  after  a  frightful 
struggle  of  about  two  more  hours,  that  the 
government  troops  every  where  prevailed. 
On  the  27th,  (Third-day)  "  the  insurrection 
was  definitely  quelled."  So  says  the  account, 
but  whether  this  prove  in  reality  the  case,  or 
what  further  troubles  are  yet  to  follow,  it  were 
useless  and  vain  to  conjecture.  All  is  in  His 
hands  who  controls  and  directs  the  course  of 
events  according  to  his  own  all-wise,  but  in- 
scrutable purposes. 

As  respects  the  e.xtent  of  the  carnage  con- 
sequent OJ)  this  tremendous  struggle  of  four 
days,  the  reports  must  be  taken  wilh  some 
allowance;  one  account  stales  the  loss  on  both 
sides  to  be  10,000  killed  and  -^..SOO  wounded  ; 
another  estimates  the  number,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  at  15,000. 


The  "  poor  in  spirii"  are  those  who  desire 
no  earthly  distinction,  covet  no  earthly  riches, 
are  thankful  for  what  they  have,  and  think  it 
more  than  they  deserve. 
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SEVE.VTH  MONTH  22,  1648. 


We  have  inlermilted  for  some  time  our  no- 
tices of  political  events  and  changes  in  Eu- 
rope. In  regard  to  France,  we  were  inclined 
to  indulge  the  hope,  that  reason  and  order 
were  gradually  gaining  the  ascendant,  and 
that  a  settled  and  regulated  government  would 
permanently  be  established.  This  hope,  how- 
ever, was  accompanied  with  a  fear,  that  re. 
peated  indications  of  a  turbulent  and  disor- 
ganizing spirit  in  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  metropolis,  were  but  premonitory  of 
anolher  and  more  terrible  outbreak.  This 
fear,  it  now  appears,  was  loo  well  founded. 
By  the  arrival  at  Boston,  on  or  about  the  I'-ith 
instant,  of  the  steamer  Niagara,  in  the  short 
passage  of  eleven  days  from  Liverpool,  was 
received  the  astounding  intelligence  of  an  in- 
surreciion  in  Paris,  which  in  ferocity  and  ihe 
destruction  of  human  life,  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
had  ils  parallel.  VViihout  attempting  an  ac- 
count in  detail  of  the  causes  and  the  progress 
of  this  awful  convulsion,  we  can  only  cull  a 
iew  parliculars  from  the  abundant  newspaper 
statements.  On  the  night  of  the  22d  of  last 
month,  barricades  were  raised  by  the  people 
in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  troops 
and  the  National  Guard  were  called  out.  On 
the  2:kl,  the  insurgents  possessed  themselves 
of  all  that  portion  of  Ihe  right  bank  of  the 
River  Seine,  stretching  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  to  the  river;  whilst  on  the  left 
bank  they  occupied  all  ihat  portion,  called  the 
city.  The  fauliourgs  St.  Marcel,  St.  Victor, 
and  the  lower  quarler  of  Jacques.  On  this 
day  there  were  but  parlial  conflicts,  but  Ihe 
insurgents  seemed  to  be  occupied  more  at  for- 
tifying iheir  position,  llian  in  actually  fighting. 
On  Ihe  24th,  (Seventh  day)  the  carnage  an"d 
bailies  on  the  south  of  the  river  wore  terrible. 
Until  three  o'clock  of  that  day,  and  during  ihe 
whole  of  the  previous  night,  the  roar  of  the 
artillery  and  ihe  noise  of  the  muskelry -were 
ince.ssaiil.  On  Seventh-day  night,  at  eight 
o'clock,  the  Caiiilol  was  in  an  awful  slate. 


Whitelanii  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

The  Subscriber  wishes  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  to  open  his  School  on  the 
first  Second-day  in  the  Eleventh  mo.  next. 
The  term  to  consist  of  22  weeks — price  $70. 

The  studies  and  method  of  teaching  are  de- 
signed to  be  such  as  constilule  a  thorough 
English  education,  including  the  elements  of 
ihe  Latin  language,  wilh  the  view  of  giving 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  correct  use  of  our 
own. 

It  is  desired  that  the  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel  of  the  pupils  may  be  consistent  wilh 
the  religious  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Early  application  is  requested,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  tniiely 
completed. 

Y-M5DLEY  Warner, 

Warren  Tav.  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Commillee  who  have  charge  of  ibis 
(nstilution  are  desirous  of  emplo\ing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa.  ;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county.  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teaclier  in  ihe 
Hoys'  School,  .^pply  to  Samuel  Brttle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharplcss ;  .loci  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evnns,  Haverford. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

CContinued  from  page  346.) 

THE     SAMARITANS. 

Gerizim.     A  Ketubah. 

A  portion  of  one  day  was  aliolted  to  the 
ascent  oT  Gerizim.  "  We  left  the  town  at  the  , 
soutli-west  corner,  and  proceeded,  in  the  first 
irtstance,  up  a  fertile  and  well-watered  ravine, 
which  comes  down  to  the  town  at  this  part, 
with  fine  fields,  and  some  gardens  and  or- 
chards on  each  of  its  sides,  and  passed  a  co- 
pious fountain,  called  the  Ras  el-'Ain,  and  an 
aqueiluct.  Some  of  the  people,  as  we  were 
going  along,  brought  us  offerings  of  green 
almonds,  which  they  plucked  from  the  trees, 
and  which  we  accepted  as  tokens  of  their 
kindness.  We  noticed  some  very  large  spe- 
cimens of  the  cactus  indicus  growing  near  the 
road.  They  were  almost  like  trees  in  point 
of  size.  This  plant  is  very  abundant  on 
mount  Ebal,  covering  the  greater  part  of  its 
surface,  where  any  soil  is  to  be  found.  A  lit- 
tle way  out  of  the  town,  we  met  with  one  or 
two  Samaritans  driving  six  lambs  before  them. 
They  had  been  washing  them,  they  said,  as 
they  are  accustomed  to  do  each  day  for  about 
a  week  before  the  Passover,  which  was  nigh 
at  hand.  After  an  ascent  of  twenty  minutes 
from  the  town,  we  sat  down  to  take  a  rest,  as 
we  found  the  way  rather  steep.  Five  minutes 
further  on,  turning  a  little  to  the  left  from  the 
path  we  were  following,  we  came  to  a  piece 
of  groimd,  which  our  guide  told  us  was  the 
site  of  Kenisah  Adam,  the  church  of  Adam, 
where  Mokada,  the  daughter  of  our  first  pro- 
genitors, was  born.  We  were  now  on  the  lop 
of  the  mountain.  Proceeding  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  over  the  table-land,  we  came  to  the 
Mazbih,  or  '  place  of  sacrifice.'  It  is  a  small 
drain,  about  fifteen  inches  wide, .between  two 
rows  of  five  stones  on  each  side,  there  having 
been,  we  were  told,  originally  six.  Money, 
we  were  informed,  now  fails  to  secure  from 
the  Turks  and  Arabs,  the  privilege  of  sacri- 


ficing at  this  spot.  At  ten  minutes  in  advance, 
we  came  to  some  ruins  of  a  town  and  fort, 
which,  our  guide  gravely  informed  us,  was 
Luz  or  Bethel !  On  approaching  this  place, 
our  Samaritan  ftiends,  under  the  allegation 
that  the  ground.in-  its  tieighbourhood  is  holy, 
took  off  their  =ho<^s,  '.riich  they  cove  td  with 
stones,  lest  they  should  be  stolen  in  their  ab- 
sence. They  asked  us  to  imitate  their  exam- 
ple; but  of  course  we  declined.  The  ruins 
here,  which  are  very  considerable,  we  particu- 
larly examined,  and  found  them  to  be  cor- 
rectly described  by  Dr.  Robinson.  Contigu- 
ous to  them,  on  the  west  side,  we  had  our 
attention  directed  to  one  or  two  flat  stones, 
which  our  Samaritan  friends  maintained,  cover 
the  twelve  stones  brought  from  the  Jordan  by 
the  Israelites.  When  we  expressed  our  doubts 
about  the  accuracy  of  their  belief  as  to  this 
matter,  they  said, '  We  shall  dig  down  and  show 
you  that  it  is  well-founded.'  Though  we  held 
them  to  their  word,  they  took  special  care  to 
make  no  progress  in  the  work.  It  is  on  this 
hill,  and  not  on  Ebal,  I  need  scarcely  observe, 
that  the  Samaritans,  according  to  the  reading 
in  their  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  maintain 
that  the  stones  from  the  Jordan  were  origi- 
nally, placed.  The  Muslim  Wale,  by  which 
Mount  Gerizim  is  marked  at  a  distance,  is 
close  on  these  ruins.  Similar  tomb-  are  to  be 
seen  in  almost  all  the  more  remarkable  heights 
of  the  country.  In  its  neighbourhood  we  ob- 
served a  spring,  to  which  the  name  Najij  was 
given,  and  at  which  it  was  said  the  Great 
Prophet  nr  the  Messiah  will  be  called  when  he 
makes  his  appearance.  A  k\v  yards  from 
this  fountain  we  wore  shown  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Samaritan  temple.  It  is  of  the  form 
of  a  trapezium,  about  fourteen  by  sixteen 
vards,  and  is  cut  on  the  bare  and  level  rock, 
it  has  a  gentle  slope  lo  the  west.  There  is  a 
small  tank  at  its  western  corner.  A  few  yards 
further  on,  on  the  edge  of  the  mount,  was 
shown  the  place  where  Abraham  was  about 
to  sacrifice  Isaac.  The  Samaritans,  like  the 
monks,  thus  bring  their  Holy  places  into  con- 
venient proxij-nity.  '  The  place  where  Abra- 
ham was  going  to  sacrifice  his  son  I'  we  said, 
on  hearing  their  opinion  of  this  spot,  'why 
that  place  was  nearly  three  days' journey  dis- 
tant from  Beersheba.'  'Oh,'  said  the  Samari- 
tans, '  we  make  Gerizim  just  three  days  from 
Beersheba.'  '  Hard  days  of  travel,'  we  re- 
marked, '  they  must  have  been,  and  for  an 
old  man  like  Abraham  very  impracticable.' 
'What!' said  they  in  triumph,  'do  you  not 
think  that  Abraham  was 'strong  as  well  as 
old  ?  We  must  not  judge  of  a  man  who  had 
a  child  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
as  of  an  ordinary  person.'" 

After  spending  four  hours  in  reconnoilering 
Gerizim,  the  party  proceeded  to  the  synagogue 


of  the  Samaritans,  to  see  its  interior  arrange- 
ments, and,  more  especially,  a  collection  of 
ancient  manuscripts  preserved  there.  Wilson 
was  very  desirous  to  obtain  possession  of  snmQ 
ofthe.se,  but  got  nothing  at  this  lime- besides  a 
copy  of  a  Ketubah,  or  marriage  covenant. 
I:  is  a  document  somewhat  formidable  for 
length  and  verbosity,  yet  being  a  piece  oflSa- 
maritan  handiwork,  upon  which  no  small 
^are  of  thought  had  been  bestowed,  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  affording  some 
further  insight  i»to  the  character  aud  capa- 
bility of  that  venerable  people.  It  will  have 
to  suffer  a  little  abridgment,  however,  on  the 
present  occasion. 

"  In  the  name  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel, 
we  begin  and  we  end. 

"  Blessed  be  Jehovah  our  God,  and  the  God 
of  our  fathers,  of  our  pure  ancestors,  the  men 
of  merit — the  exalted  King  who  changes  day 
and  night.  Blessed  be  his  name  forever  on 
account  of  his  boundless  existence,  the  only 
one,  the  first,  who  is  exalted  forever,  who 
gives  wisdom  lo  every  mouth,  whose  praise  is 
in  publicity,  who  is  distinguished  in  his  unity, 
who  is  mighty  in  his  government,  who  created 
his  creatures  according  to  the  administration 
of  his  wisdom.  In  the  beginning,  what  did  he 
create?  He  separated  from  the  darkness  the 
light,  and  divided  that  which  is  above  from 
that  which  is  beneath  the  firmament,  and  the 
surroundings  thereof.  The  water  he  gather- 
ed to  one  place,  and  caused  the  dry  land  to 
appear."  The  progressive  work  of  creation, 
and  ihe  union  of  Adam  and  Eve  having  been 
related,  the  special  subject  in  hand  begins  to 
be  noticed.  "  Now,  then,  in  the  year  1157 
of  the  government  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  in 
the  month  of  the  first  Jemad,  there  was  the 
betroiliment  of  a  man,  the  good,  and  worthy, 
and  learned,  and  intelligent,  aud  respected, 
and  skilled  in  writing,  and  illustrious,  and  in- 
formed, and  sagacious,  and  skilled  in  rhe- 
toric, and  a  counsellor,  and  an  interpreter,  a 
support  of  the  congregalion,  skilled  in  learn- 
ing, and  a  reckoner  of  the  reckoning  of  the 
kasitah,  an  arithmetician,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
congregalion,  and  a  chief  of  the  congregation, 
and  one  who  does  good,  Ishmael,  the  son  of 
an  old  man,  [who  possessed  nearly  all  the  ac- 
com[)li.shnients  of  the  son,  which  are  fully  set 
forlh,]-^Abraham,  [who  was  the  son  of  an- 
other old  man,  not  a  whit  behind  the  first  two, 
in  the  multitude  of  his  acquirements,  and 
whose  name  was]  Ishmael,  from  the  sons  of 
Denaphtah,  of  the  dwellers  of  Shechem — to 
the  virtuous  woman,  Miriam,  the  daughter  of 
an  old  man,  good,  and  worthy,  and  learned, 
and  intelligent,  and  respected,  and  skilled  in 
writing,  and  illustrious,  and  sagacious,  and 
skilled  in  rhetoric,  and  a  counsellor,  and  a 
support  of  the  congregation,  and  a  priest,  and 
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a  minister  of  the  great  name,  and  of  the  holy 
writings,  and  of  the   holy  prophets,  and  one 
great  among  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi  at 
this  time,  and  a  pillar  of  the  congregation,  a 
chief  of  the  congregation,  wiio  does   what  is 
good, — the  great  priest,  the  good  Joseph,  the 
son  of  an   old    man,  good,  and  worthy,  and 
learned,  [&c.,  &c.,  &c.,  no  wise  inferior   to 
the  others  ;   he  being  likewise  "  a  priest,  and 
one  of  the  overseers  of  the  congregation"] — 
"  the  pions  and  great  priest  Abraham,  of  the 
sons  of  Levi,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shechem. 
After  the  man  abovemenlioned  had  asked  her 
from  the   father  of  the   abovementioned  wo- 
man, and  he  agreed  to  his  demand,  with  full 
knowledge,  a  good  heart  and  willing  soul,  she 
being  at  that   lime  a  virtuous  adult  woman," 
[&c.,&c.,]  by  reasonof  a  dowry  consisting  of 
^450  Egyptian  karits.     He  gave  unto  her  be- 
fore he  took  her   1200    Egyptian  karits,  and 
he  shall  marry  her,  and  she  shall   become  his 
wife.  *  »  *  *  As  the  Lord  said,  through  his 
servant  Moses,  her  food,  her'*raiment,  and  her 
duty  of  marriage,  he  shall   not  diminish  ;   he 
shall  stablish  her  vows,  and  bonds,  and  make 
them  void.     And  she  has  this  duty  to  him, — 
The  spouse  shall  obey  his  words  and   not  op- 
pose his  mouth,  and  shall  be  an  help-meet  for 
him.'     And  there  are  remaining  to  her  upon 
him,  because  of  the   union,  a   thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  Egyptian  karits.     She  may 
take  them  from  him  at  whatsoever  time  she 
may  need    them,  as  she   chooses.     And   he 
shall    cleave   unto    her ;    as    the    Lord    said, 
'  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 
his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and 
of  them    two   shall   be  one   flesh.'     And    the 
writer  of  this  writing,  and  the  congregation  of 
witnesses,  shall  be  against   him,  so  as  to  be 
perfect  testimony;  and  the  Lord,  who  bestows 
prosperity  unto  all  them  that  walk  in  his  ways, 
and   keep  his  judgments,  shall   be  confessed 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  blessed  be 
our  God  forever,  and  blessed  be  his  name  for- 
ever; and  let  the  peace  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
the  righteous,  the  perfect,  the  pure,  the  faith- 
ful prophet  Moses,  the  son  of  Amram  the  man 
of  God. 

"  1  have  written  this  writing,  and  I  have 
testified  concerning  that  which  is  jn  this  writ- 
ing;  and  I  am  the  humble  servant  Solomon, 
the  son  of  Jacob,  the  son  of  Ab-Sikawah  from 
the  sons  of  Denaphtah.  May  the  Lord  for- 
give me  the  amount  of  my  sins. 

"  They  testify  to  what  is  written  in  it,  the 
servants  of 'Abd  Hanunah  and  'Ahd  A'fattah, 
the  sons  of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  'Abd  Hanunah 
the  Denaphite.  May  the  Lord  (brgive  them. 
Amen.  And  the  writing  is  according  to  their 
order. 

"That  which  is  written  before  me  I  ac- 
knowledge; and  I  am  an  humble  servant; 
my  sin  is  great,  Abraham  the  son  of  Jacob  the 
Denaphite.  May  the  Lord,  my  strength  and 
my  song,  forgive  me.  Amcii."  Zadakah, 
Shalach,  Jacob,  &c.,  &c.  testify  in  like  man- 
ner, with  similar  confessions  and  prayers,  and 
so  the  covenant  concludes. 

The  contemplated  union,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  between  parties  of  the  priestly  family. 
The  form  of  covenant  between  lay  members 
;■;  somewhat  difTorrnt.    The  preamble  is  much 


more  extended  :  after  describing  the  creation, 
it  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  successors  of  Adam, 
"  of  the  pure,  the  just,  the  faithful,  and  the 
meritorious  men."  It  calls  to  mind,  that  the 
mercies  of  the  Lord  "are  with  those  in  Mach- 
pelah,  with  whom  thou  hast  remembered  the 
covenant  of  Salt.  Their  chief  is  the  Lord  of 
circumcision.  Abraham  whose  merit  is  high. 
His  Lord  visited  him,  sat  him  apart,  and 
cherished  him  above  all  creatures.  And  he 
asked  from  him  Isaac  whom  he  should  offer 
after  his  holy  likeness.  His  Lord  gave  unto 
him  perfect  things,  and  there  arose  Yrom  him 

Jacob  Israel And  there  arose  from 

him  every  good  man,  and  he  who  interpreted 
the  dream,  Joseph  the  righteous,  before  whom 
the  eleven  bowed."  Moses  is  then  mentioned, 
hat  which  was  committed  unto  him — the  Law 
and  the  Commandment — and,  what  is  coming 
to  the  point,  "  the  goodly  statute  of  marriage." 
The  parties  to  the  covenant  are  then  described. 
There  is  "  the  good,  and  worthy,  and  learned, 
and  intelligent,  and  respected  bridegroom,  an 
eminent  youth,  the  fairest  of  the  bridegrooms, 
who  does  every  good  deed" — whose  father 
and  grandfather  are  also  very  meritorious  old 
men,  and  "  the  daughter  of  a  good  old  man," 
who  was  "skilled  in  writing,"  and  "skilled  in 
hetoric"   and   the  granddaughter  of  another 


tion ;  and   the   queries  which   relate   to  thn 
may  be  all  included  in  one  comprehensive  ii 
quiry.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tree  1     If  tl 
tree  be  corrupt,  the  fiuit  must  be  evil  ;  if  i! 
tree  be  good,  the  fruit  will  be  good   also.- 
[Matt.  vii.  18.]   Have  we,  dear  Friends,  know 
that  change  of  heart  whereby  the  tree  beconii 
good,  and   without  which  it  is   impossible  \ 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit?    Have  w 
through    repentance   toward    God,  and    fail 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  experienced 
death  unto  sin  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous 
ness?     [Acts  XX.  21.]     Are   we   united   unt(', 
Christ,  the  true  vine?     Do  we  know  the  ope 'I 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul,  even  asi! 
the  sap  circulates   through   the  branch  ;   and! 
are  we  willing  to  be  subject  to  its  quickening" 
renovating    and    restraining   influence  in  oiTn 
cbily  life?     These    are    solemn   inquiries,  in' 
which   we    are    all    deeply    concerned.     Mayi 
they  be  brought  home   to  the  heart  and  con-i 
science  of  every  one  of  us  by  the  power  of  thel 
Spii-it  of  Truth! 

The  primitive  believers  in  Christ  are  de- 
scribed as  "  walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
[Acts  ix.  31.]  The  fear  of  God,  which  thus 
marked  the  disciples  at  the  beginning,  was 
also  an  eminent  characteristic  of  the  religious 
good  old  man,  "  intelligent,"  and  "  proficient  experience  of  our  forefathers  in  the  TiHJth: 
in  the  Talmud,"  besides  possessing  various  they  were  made  to  tremble  before  the  Lordj 
other  tokens  of  scholarship.  All  which  being  under  the  sense  of  their  own  corruption  in  the 
duly  set  forth,  the  writing  proceeds  in  nearly    fall,  and  of  his  holiness;  and  when  brought 


the  same  terms  as  the  first 

Of  the  stipulated  sums  of  money,  it  would 
not  bo  easy  to  determine  the  value  ;  Turkish 
coins  being  notoriously  of  very  uncertain  and 
ariable  impurity. 


londoii  Epistle. 
The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
in  London,  by  adjournments,  from  the  '24th 
of  the  Fifth  month  to  the  2d  of  the   Sixth 
month,  inclusive,  1848. 
To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends  : — In  coming  together  for  the 
transaction  of  the  affliirs  of  the  Church,  we 
have  been  brought  low  under  a  sense  of  our 
manifold  short-comings;  but,  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  been 
comforted  together  in  Him  ;  our  strength  h 
been  renewed,  our  faith  and  hope  have  been 
confirmed,  and  our  hearts  have  been  warmed 
with  love  one  towards  another,  and  towards 
all  our  dear  absent  brethren  everywhere. 

The  answers  to  the  queries  annually  brought 
up  to  this  meeting  are  designed  to  lay  before 
us  the  state  of  our  religious  Society,  and  espo- 
cially  to  show  how  far  our  members  are  faith- 
ful in  the  support  of  our  various  Christian  tes- 
timonies. On  this  occasion,  as  in  former 
years,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  report's  which  they  furnish 
on  these  important  particulars.  But  whilst 
thus  entering  into  the  details,  wo  have  also 
been  led  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  the 
subject.  These  testimonies  concern  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  a  religious   life  and  conversn- 


through  the  grace  of  Christ,  to  partake  of  tho 
joy  and  peace  of  believing,  this  holy  reverence 
and  awe  dwelt  with  increasing  power  upon 
their  spirits,  kept  them  in  watchfulness  and 
tenderness,  and  in  a  remarkable  manner  ac- 
companied the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon 
them  for  services  in  the  Church.  Abundant 
are  the  evidences  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
the  blessed  effects  of  this  fear  of  the  Lord,  in 
preserving  against  temptation,  and  in  giving  a 
practical  sense  that  God  is  everywhere  pre- 
sent, and  knoweth  even  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heai-t.  It  is  not  the  fear  in  which 
there  is  bondage;  it  is  a  filial  fear,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  that  love  in  which  the  child  of 
the  Lord  breathes  the  language  of  adoption, — 
Abba,  Father!  It  grows  with  his  grow^th  ; 
and  the  further  his  advancement  in  Christian 
expei-ieace,  the  more  place  will  it  have  in  his 
heart,  the  more  powerful  and  constant  will  be 
its  influence  over  his  actions,  his  words,  and 
his  very  thoughts.  As  he  comes,  through 
fiiithfulness  to  the  teachings  of  the  HoTv 
Spirit,  to  be  quick  of  understanding  in  this 
fear,  what  cai-efulness  does  it  work  in  h'm  I 
riot  only  restraining  him  from  the  abuse,  but 
limiting  him  in  the  use  of  outward  things  :  it 
leads  to  a  vigilant  discharge  of  his  stewaTdship 
of  time,  of  talents,  and  of  substance;  the  pur- 
suits of  business,  of  intellect,  and  of  taste,  will 
be  the  subjects  of  its  holy  restraints. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  fear,  and  with  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  rcquircmenls  of  the 
Divine  law,  we  are  brought  to  the  Christian 
standard  of  truthfulness  and  simplicity  in  lan- 
guage, and  of  plainness  and  self-denial  in 
clothing,  in  furniture,  and  in  deportment;  and, 
as  becomelh  men  professing  godliness,  wo  are 
led  out  of  a  conformity  to  the  varying  fash- 
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;;  of  tlie  day,  and  restrained  from  the  pur- 
:<  ,jf  music  and  dancing,  I'rom  theatrical 
cr;  liiiments,  and  from  vain  sports,  and 
-!■  irivolous  and  hurtful  amusements  of  the 
iM.  Suffer,  then,  we  beseech  you,  dear 
ihren,  the  word  of  exhortation.  Be  willing 
i, '  krpt  within  the  bounds  of  this  holy  fear. 
i.;o  in  it  all  the  day  long.  Allow  its  re- 
ii;i!i  to  be  so  laid  upon  you  that  your  mode- 
iw!i  may  be  known  unto  all  men,  and  that 
iij;  preserved  by  it  in  a  quiet  and  lowly 
ud,  you  may,  under  its  influence  and  in 
ipl'e  dependence  upon  Christ,  witness  for 
urselves  the  evangelical  blessing  promised 
my  the  Lord  through  his  Prophet,—"  Unto 
thai  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of  right- 


ecclesiastical    claims. 

fference  between  bearing  this  testimony  in  a  The  amount  thus  reported,  including  the  costs 
..son  of  peace,  and  in  a^time   of  actual  war  and  charges  ol   distraint,  is  "Pwards  of  r.  ne 
thousand   one  hundred    pounds.     VVe   would 


■Bousness  arise   with   healing   in   his  wings. 
riMal.  iv.  2.] 
The  events  which  have  been  recently  pass- 
maa  in  surrounding  nations  cannot  fail  to  have 
seriously   impressed    those    who    sympathize 
le  social  condition  of  their  fellow  men. 
Truly,  the  vanity  of  trusting  in  princes  and 
in  armies  has  been  strikingly  exhibited;   and 
whilst  witnessing  the  workings  of  the  wrath 
of  man,  we  have  been  afresh  taught  that  the 
Lord   doeth  according  to  his  will  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and   that   none  can 
Slav  his  hand,  or  say,  What  doest  thou?  [Ps. 
Ixv'i    10  ;  Dan.  iv.  35.]     It  is  not  for  us  to 
unfold  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  permit- 
tino-  the  events  which  have  been   passing  be- 
fore  us,  but   we  think   they  clearly  proclaim 
that    it    is    righteousness,    and    righteousness 
alone,  which  Ibrms  the  true  basis  for  the  pros- 
perity and  stability  of  nations.     We  rejoice 
with" trembling  in  contemplating  the  condition 
of  comparative  order  and  tranquillity   which 
prevails  in  our  own  country.      We  have  not 
been  without  Ihreatenings  and  warnings.  May 
they  lead  us,  individually  and  as  a  nation,  into 
a  close  examination  of  our  state,  and  into  a 
fuller  recognition  of  the  Divine  laws  ol  j 
mercy  and  truth,  as  the  governing  principles 
of  national  as  well  as  individual  action.     It  is 
our  prayer  that  all  the  turnings  and  overturn- 
inns  of'  kingdoms   may    be  overruled   to  the 
spreading  of^the  truth,  and  to  the  extension  of 
the  aovernment  of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men  ;  and  may  it  please  the  Lord 
to  continue  his  protecting  care  to  our  beloved 
Queen,  to  endue  her  counsellors  with  wisdom, 
and    in  his  unmerited  mercy,  to  grant  a  con- 
tinuance of  peace  and  internal  tranquillity  to 
our  country.  .    ,.   .  ,     ,, 

May  we,  dear  Friends,  be  individually  pre- 
served from  the  excitement  and  strife  into 
which  manv  are  hurried  by  the  things  which 
are  passing  around  them!  Let  us  rather  be 
concerned  by  watchfulness  unto  prayer  to 
know  what  is  our  own  duty,  whether  civil  or 
reliaious,  and  in  humility  and  without  self- 
seeking,  to  fulfil  it  aright  as  to  the  Lord  and 
not  unto  men.  And  whilst  taking  our  part  in 
endeavouring  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor, 


who  declared,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  your  lormer  c'-'^duors  in  ft.ll.     Nothing  less 
world."     r.lohnxviii.  36.]  than  this   is   consistent  with  that  ""comp  o- 

Amidst   the   rumours    of   wars   prevailing  mising    integnty   into   which    true   Christian 
around  us,  we  continue  to  feel  the  value  of  the  principles  lead.  . 

testimony  which  has  been  given  us  to  bear  We  have  in  usual  course  received  accotints 
against  the  use  of  arms,  and'against  all  war,  of  the  sfIff'"g^°'^^'^"V"'"'  ?  nice  of  our 
defensive  as  well  as  otiensive.  But  in  making  |  tain  -d  Ire^n  in^^.he^^maintenance  o^^ 
this  declaration,  we  are  not  unmindful  ot  the  j  testimony  against 
dil 

"  peace. 
or  civil  outbreak.  It  is  therclbre  our  earnest 
desire  that  it  may  be  given  to  all  our  dear 
Friends,  under  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  be  placed,  so  la  feel  for  themselves  indi- 
vidually the  ground  of  the  testimony,  and  to 
be  so  strengthened  of  the  Lord  for  it3_ support, 
ihat  they  may  act  therein  with  Christian  bold- 
ness and  consistency  in  all  things.     And  may 

they  be  so  preserved  in  watchfulness  against 

any  compromise  of  principle,  trusting  not  in 

the  arm  of  flesh,  but  in  the  Lord  alone,  that 

this  precious  part  of  our  Christian  profession 

may    be    maintained    inviolate,    and    through 

their  Riithfulness  more  widely  diff'used  in  the 

earth. 

Our  tender  sympathy  has  been  excited  to- 
wards many  of  our  dear  Friends,  who  have 

suffered  the  loss  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  they 

possessed,  by  the  severe  commercial   distress 

through  which  this  country  has  been  passing; 

and   we   desire  that   they  may  receive  a  full 

measure  of  the  help  and  of  the  true  religious 

concern  of  their  brethren.    In  some  instances, 

we   doubt    not,  these    calamities   have   lallen 

upon    them  without  any  breach  of  integrity, 

or,  possibly,  any   want  of  commercial    pru- 
dence, at  least  in  its  ordinary  sense.     But  we 

believe  that  we  might  appeal  to  some  of  our 

Friends,  even  of  this  class,  who  would  have 

to  make  the  acknowledgment,  that   if  there 

had  been  a  closer  adherence  to  the  convictions 

and  limitations  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  r 

fcrence  to  their  religious  and  temporal  dut 

they  might  have  escaped  some  of  the   trit 

which  have  thus  overtaken  tl 

concern,  however,  at  this  ti 


aoain  commend  this,  our  Christian  testimony, 
lo  the  continued  faithful  support  of  all  our 
Friends,  under  whatever  circumstances  they 
may  be  placed,  whether  as  owners  or  as  oc- 
cupiers. ,    . 

Epistles  have  been  received  and  read  in 
this  meeting  from  our  dear  Friends  in  Ireland, 
nd  from  those  of  the  several  Yearly  Meetings 
of  Friends  in  North  America. 

Finally,  dear  Friends,  let  brotherly  love 
continue.  It  is  the  token  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God,  who  is  emphatically  love.  It 
the  evidence  that  we  belong  to  Christ.  1  he 
Psalmist  compares  the  unity  of  brethren  to  the 
anointingoilandthefertilizingdew.[Ps.cxxxm. 
3.]  Where  it  is  wanting  there  is  no  true  fra- 
grance or  fruiilulness  in  the  Church.  May 
the  Lord  himself  cause  this  fragrance  and  this 
fruitfulness  to  abound  yet  more  and  more 
amongst  you  to  his  praise  ! 

Grace  be  with  you  and  with  all  them  that 
ove  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  [bph. 


vi.  24.] 

Siane 


Amen 


d,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  Meeting,  by 

George  Stacet, 

Clerk  to  the  Meeting  this  year. 


A  Balloon  hi  a  Thunder  Storm.  — k  cor 
respondent  of  the  Times  (London)  communi- 
cates   to    that   paper    a    lelle-    ''-—    '-"■•''« 
.      Green,  an   aronaut,  in 
Our  main    pg^tic^iiars  of  an  ascent  at  Frankfort, 
pplies  to  the        u  The  ascent,  which  took  place  at 


from    Georg 
hich  he  gives  some 


future  course  of  all  who,  from  whatever  cause,   ^^^  ,^  p^g  o'clock. 


ited 


I  real  alarm 


a  quar- 
nd 


have  been  brought  into  pecuniary  difficulty. 
For  you,  dear  Friends,  who  are  thus  circum- 
stanced, and  for  your  families,  we  feel  an 
earnest  desire  that  vou  may  be  preserved  from 
yielding  lo  the  peculiar  temptations  incident  to 
your  sTtuation,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
make  a  right  use  of  your  trials,  and  that, 
throucrh  the  help  of  the  Lord,  these  trials  may 
work^'logether  for  your  good.  We  believe 
that  vour  comfort  and  peace  of  mind 
respectabilitv  in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men,  and 
your  future  success  in  life,  will  be  materially 
promoted 'by  a  willingness  to  come  dovvn  at 
once  to  the  "true  level  which  your  altered  cir- 
cumstances require.  Few  things  are  so  dan- 
gerous, in  cases  like  yours,  as  the  attempt  to 
maintain,  in  some  degree,  the  appearances  of 
your  former  condition.     Endeavour  to  depe 


astonishment,  because  just  after  a  violent  peal 
of  thunder  the  balloon  rose  almost  immeoiately 
under  the  clouds  from  which  the  storm  pro- 
ceeded.  When  at  about  4500  feet  high,  and 
on  a  level  with  them,  several  electrical  dis- 
charges occurred,  which  afforded  me  the  long 
wished  for  opportunity  of  observing  the  ettect 
of  licrhtninfT  upon  the  air,— as  the  clouds  and 
the  balloon°were  going  abreast  of  each  other 
at  only  a  few  hundred  yards  distance.  1  he 
air  was  very  much  disturbed;  it  seemed  lull 
of  eddies,  which  agitated  the  balloon  a  good 
deal.  Every  fresh  discharge  communicated  a 
vibrating  motion  to  the  balloon,  and  caused  it 
10  oscillate  considerably  ;  while  the  rain  fell- 
ing on  the  earth  made  a  noise  like  a  water- 
laU  at  a  great  distance." 


;;r;;;;omote;  m  accordance  with  our  Chris-  ^^^:^^J:X^S'^^^^^^^^ 
,mn  principles,  their  religious,  tnoral,  and  ^°-  °;^^\^"P'\"'.  /^"t  „  and  your  prudent  and 
eial  Melioration,  may  we  ^  be Jept   [^  J^^J  ^^  ^  ™m;  with  thaf  prosperity  which 


If  uunpuwder  and  steel  filings  be  dropped 
tooeil^er  through  four  or  five  inches  of  flame, 
■        ■     he  other  will  not. 
f  heat  necessary 


undue  meddling  with    olitical  aff.i  s,  >est  they   contented  econc^.^^aOit, a.  P-F     y^;   ^^   -,  ^;,„  ,     ,,,  .^ 
draw  us  aside  from  our  proper  sphere  o.   ac-    is  °!  «"   '^e   ble  s  n     of  success   This  is  owing  to  the  degree  o 

^^:^:i:^2:tC^:^^^^^^^'^   ^-  ^-^  ^'^^  aullo  commence  thecombus,.on 


mind  which  so  1 
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Thomas  Scattergood  and  liis  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  349.) 

During  llie  continuance  of  ihe  war,  as  Peter 
Yarnall  was  riding  up  ihe  valley  of  tli(='  Sciiuyl- 
kill  on  a  First-day  morning,  he  found  a  number 
of  persons  collected  round  a  house,  and  on  in- 
quiring the  cause,  was  informi'd  that  it  was  a 
place  of  worship,  and  the  minister  had  not 
come  to  preach  for  them  according  to  engage- 
ment. Peter,  perhaps,  was  dressed  in  black, 
at  least  from  liis  dress,  the  company  supposed 
him  to  be  a  preacher,  and  on  his  being  ques- 
tioned if  he  was  not,  he  did  not  disclaim  the 
office.  He  was  then  invited  to  address  them 
that  day.  Having  a  great  share  of  self-confi- 
dence, and  a  retentive  memory,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  the  offer; — and  this  wicked 
man,  this  profane  swearer,  this  scoffer  at  re- 
ligion, undertook  to  preach  of  repentance,  of 
purity,  of  peace  !  So  pleased  were  the  hearers 
with  his  eloquent  language,  and  good  senti- 
ments, that  they  pressed  him  to  become  a 
stated  minister  for  them.  There  were  no 
anointed  ears  among  them  to  detect  the  hol- 
lowness  of  the  language. uttered,  which  came 
from  the  intellect  and  memory,  unseasoned 
with  spiritual  unction,  unaccompanied  with 
the  baptizing  power  of  the  true  ministry  of  the 
gospel  of  life  and  salvation.  Where  the 
hearers  are  rightly  brought  to  wait  on  the 
great  Minister  of  the  sanctuary,  Christ  Jesus, 
the  everlasting  Teacher  of  liis  own  people, 
they  will  be  burdened  by  that  which  is  offered 
as  ministry  without  life  and  power,  let  the 
counterfeit  be  ever  so  perfect,  let  the  outside 
appearance  be  ever  so  conformable  to  the 
truth. 

An  interesting  anecdote  illustrating  this,  is 
told  by  our  ancient  Friend,  Richard  Davies. 
He  was  in  the  city  of  London  on  a  First-day, 
and  being  unwell,  could  not  go  to  the  morning 
meeting.  Indeed  he  was  so  weak,  as  to  have 
scarce  strength  to  rise  out  of  bed.  Notwith- 
standing his  condition,  when  the  time  for  the 
afternoon  meeting  came,  he  believed  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  attend  that  held  at  the  "  Bull 
and  Mouth."  The  Friend,  with  whom  he 
lodged,  thought  him  unable  to  accomplish  his 
prospect,  but  Richard  said  he  would  go  as  far 
as  he  could.  The  Friend  accompanied  him, 
and  they  reached  the  house,  but  not  until 
after  the  meeting  had  guthered.  Richard 
thus  describes  what  followed  : — ''■  As  we  went 
through  the  passage  to  go  in,  I  heard  a  voice 
that  1  was  satisfied  was  not  the  voice  of  a  true 
shepherd,  the  meeting  being  already  gathered 
and  many  people  there.  When  I  went  up  to 
the  gallery,  one  was  preaching  of  porlcction, 
who  said,  '  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  heavenly 
Father  is  perfect,'  &c.  1  stayed  to  hear  him 
but  a  very  lilllo  while,  till  1  stood  up  and 
judged  him,  and  told  the  ])c«ple,  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  stood  not  in  words,  but  in  power, 
righteousness,  and  holiness.  Then  the  man 
went  in  a  rage  out  of  the  meeting,  and  a  con- 
siderable company  followed  him.  *  *  "  We 
heard  afterwards,  there  was  a  wager  laid,  thai 
this  man,  who  was  a  Jesuit,  would  preach  in 
the  Quakers'  meeting,  and  that  he  should  not 
be  discovered ;  and  had  he  gone  without  re- 


I  proof,  they  would  say,  that  a  Jesuit  preached 
I  in  the  Quakers'  meeting,  and  that  they  could 
I  not  discern  him.  *  *  *  We  have  cause  to 
bless  the  Lord  for  liis  goodness  to  his  people, 
that  gives  them  a  discerning  spirit  to  judge 
!  between  good  and  evil,  and  between  those  that 
'serve  God  in  truth  and  righteousness,  and  all 
deceitful  hypocrites,  who  are  to  be  judged  and 
condemned  by  the  word  of  his  power." 

We  cannot  wonder  that  where  a  lifeless 
ministry  is  commonly  listened  to,  and  ap- 
proved, the  flock  should  become  dull  of  spirit- 
ual understanding,  and  slow  to  detect  hypo- 
crites, who  speak  good  words  and  such  as  were 
once  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit,  through  the 
mouth  of  truly  anointed  ministers.  John 
Richardson  gives  an  account  of  one,  not  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  our  principles,  who  had 
yet  been  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  Friends' 
meetings  in  Barbadoes.  John,  on  the  2()tli  of 
Tenth  month,  1702,  although  very  weak, 
attended  meeting  on  that  island,  and  feeling 
from  bodily  indisposition  as  though  he  would 
have  no  capacity  for  service  in  those  parts,  he 
was  very  much  tried.  After  a  deep  conflict 
of  mind,  he  settled  down  in  quiet  resignation 
to  the  Lord's  will ;  and  whilst  in  this  condi- 
tion, he  says,  "  a  Friend,  well  thought  of  by 
several,  began  to  speak  in  the  meeting,  and  it 
opened  in  my  mind,  that  he  was  not  wholly 
redeemed  from  having  thoughts  that  element- 
ary water  had  not  yet  ended  its  service." 
Upon  thinking  it  over,  John  felt  it  would  be 
right  to  take  a  suitable  opportunity  of  asking 
the  speaker  if  it  was  not  so,  thinking  if  the 
Friend  was  in  a  right  spirit,  the  question 
would  do  him  no  hurt,  and  if  he  was  not,  he 
needed  help,  and  "  it  was  high  time  for  Friends 
to  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  him." 
Then  as  John  sat,  weak  in  body,  but  quiet  in 
mind,  he  says,  "  the  living  virtue  or  heavenly 
power  of  Christ  sprung  up  in  my  inward  man 
like  healing  oil,  which  so  effectually  helped 
me  every  way,  that  I  could  say  feelingly,  and 
experimentally,  miracles  are  not  ceased  :  for 
1  was  raised  beyond  my  own  expectation,  and 
all  others  who  knew  my  weak  state,  to  give 
testimony  to  the  glorious  coming  and  mani- 
festation of  Christ  in  power,  spirit,  life,  light, 
and  grace,  for  the  help,  health,  and  salvation 
of  all  the  children  of  men  who  receive,  believe 
in,  and  obey  his  spiritual  knocks,  reproofs, 
and  heavenly  calls  in  the  soul,  without  any 
lessening  to  his  humanity.  Great  cause  have 
I,  with  all  tlie  living,  to  love,  value,  honour, 
and  reverence  the  great  and  mighty  name  of 
him  who  lialh  helped  and  healed,  by  sending 
his  eternal  Word  of  living  power  into  our 
hearts." 

John  wished  to  have  a  private  opportunity 
with  the  person  alluded  to,  but  he  desired  it 
might  be  public,  and  it  was  so.  The  man 
could  not  and  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  opening,  and  John,  after  he  liad 
given  a  brief  argument  against  the  watery  and 
other  outward  riles,  told  him  "  if  he  was  a 
Baptist,  he  should  deal  plainly  and  honestly 
will)  Friends,  and  tell  them  what  he  was,  and 
not  preach  one  thing,  and  keep  such  reserves 
to  himself.  He  said,  ho  would  not  fall  out 
with  me.  I  told  him,  I  was  as  much  for 
peace  as  he  was,  but  at  the  same  time  1  would 


have  us  to  mind  that  we  were  sound  in  thi 
faith,  and  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  gi 
back  again  into  the  beggarly  elements,  fo 
what  is  all  in  comparison  of  the  love  of  Got' 
in  Christ  Jesus  V 

To  return  to  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  Petei 
Yarnall.  After  his  privateering  career  wa« 
over,  he  settled  down  to  his  profession,  attend, 
ing  the  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
in  physic  and  surgery,  during  one  whole 
year  ;  and  was  then  appointed  apothecary  to 
ihe  institution  ;  the  duties  of  which  station  he 
discharged  with  the  strictest  attention  and 
fidelity. 

About  this  lime  wishing  to  have  his  likeness 
taken,  he  applied  to  a  portrait  painter.  The 
artist  looking  on  him,  concluded  that  his  fine 
form  would  look  peculiarly  well  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and  therefore  proposed  draw, 
ing  him  kneeling.  This,  Peter  would  not  lis. 
ten  to,  saying,  that  was  a  posture  he  was  a 
stranger  lo.  The  painter  now  insisted  he 
should  take  that  position,  and  saying,  that  it 
was  an  engagement  proper  for  all  at  times  to 
be  found  in,  declared  he  would  paint  him  in 
no  other.  The  young  doctor  was  very  much 
impressed  by  this  occurrence,  and  relating  it 
lo  an  officer  much  opposed  to  all  religion,  and 
to  Quakerism  in  particular,  he  asked  what  he 
should  do.  The  officer's  advice  to  him  was, 
not  lo  associate  with  any  Quaker,  and  to  cease 
reading  their  books,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
At  this  period,  whilst  on  an  excur- 
sion with  some  young  persons  towards  Vir- 
ginia, Peter  was  taken  ill  near  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  and  being  unable  to  proceed  with 
them,  was  there  left.  Here,  whilst  death 
seemed  to  stare  him  in  the  face,  the  sins  of  his 
past  life  came  up  before  him,  and  profitable 
impressions  were  made  upon  him,  which  were 
not  afterwards  entirely  effaced.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  return  of  health,  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  marked  change  for  the  Jjelter  was  imme- 
diately apparent,  and  this  visitation  also  of  the 
love  of  God  to  his  soul,  seemed  as  though  it 
would  pass  away,  like  the  early  dew  or  the 
morning  cloud,  leaving  no  trace. 

On  the  llth  day  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1780,  Mordecai  Varnall's  last  wife  was  buried 
at  Springfield;  affer  which  a  public  meeting 
was  held.  Amongst  those  gathered  on  ifiat 
solenm  occasion,  was  her  step-son,  Peter, 
clothed  in  his  uniform  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
army.  There  were  other  wild  young  men 
present,  and  among  the  rest  Timothy  Matlack, 
Jr.  Samuel  Fnilen  in  that  meeting  was  cloth- 
ed with  an  earnest  concern  for  the  eternal  well 
being  of  some  of  those  assembled.  He  quoted 
ihe  passage  from  Jeremiah,  "Weep  ye  not  for 
the  dead,  neither  bemoan  liim  :  but  weep  sore 
for  him  that  gocth  away  :  for  he  shall  return 
no  more,  nor  see  his  native  country."  He 
also  rehearsed  the  words  of  Ezra,  "Then  1 
proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at  the  river  of  Ahava, 
that  we  might  afilict  ourselves  belbre  our  Gud, 
to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us,  and  for  our 
little  ones,  and  for  all  our  substance.  For  I 
was  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  horsemen  to  help  us  against  I  he 
enemy  in  the  way,  because  we  had  spoken 
unto  the  king,  saying.  The  hand  of  our  God 
is  upon  all  them  for  good  that  seek  him ;  but 
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his  power  and  his  wrath  is  against  all  them 
that  forsake  him." 

Clolhed  upon  with  Gospel  authority  and 
power,  Samuel  addressed  those  present,  divid- 
ing the  word  given  to  him,  with  prophetic  dis- 
cernment, and  heart-tendering  power.  Vari- 
ous were  the  states  he  addressed,  and  his  heart 
was  turned  with  love  and  ardent  solicitude 
towards  the  wayward  son  of  his  old  friend 
and  father  in  the  truth,  Mordecai  Yarnall, 
who  was  yet  apparently  wandering  in  the 
path  of  sinful  indulgence,  which  leads  down 
to  the  chambers  of  death.  He  said  he  had 
often  been  led  to  labour  with  one  present,  in 
public  and  in  private,  with  no  beneficial  ef- 
fect ;  that  now  there  was  a  renewed  visitation 
of  mercy,  to  the  soul  of  that  sinner,  and  if  the 
present  offers  of  grace  were  not  accepted,  no 
others  would  be  made.  But  in  his  sins  and 
transgression  the  wanderer  from  the  father's 
fold,  would  soon  be  cut  off! 

This  testimony  reached  the  heart  of  the 
young  man,  and  he  felt  that  pari  of  it  which 
was  for  him.  Nevertheless,  that  very  af- 
ternoon, being  with  a  company  of  young 
men,  most  of  whom  were  his  relations,  he  was 
led  to  display  his  power  of  mimickry,  and  of 
memory,  by  repeating  the  discourse  of  Samuel 
Emien,  and  imitating  his  gestures  and  tones. 
As  he  delivered  the  sermon,  whenever  a  pas- 
sage occurred  which  he  thought  suitable  for 
any  of  the  young  men,  he  would  tell  them  so. 
"Now  Tim.  this  is  for  you,"  addressing  Tim- 
othy Mallack  ;  and  "this  for  you,"  turning 
from  one  to  another.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
awful  warning  to  one  of  a  fresh  and  a  last 
visitation  of  Divine  mercy.  As  he  said, 
"  Now  this  is  for  none  of  you,  it  is  for  my- 
self," his  gaiety  of  manner  departed,  and  he 
became  much  affected.  The  day  closed,  and 
Peter  returned  to  the  city.  He  entered  on  his 
usual  avocations,  but  he  had  .that  working 
wilhin  him,  that  gave  him  no  rest  until  he 
submitted  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and 
withdrew  from  his  evil  associates,  walked  con- 
sistently and  circumspectly  amongst  men,  and 
made  public  acknowledgment  of  the  evil  of  his 
youthful  career. 

He  fell  the  truth  of  Quaker  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  and  he  felt  the  obligation  resting 
upon  him  to  maintain  them,  yet  being  called 
on  to  give  testimony  at  a  court  martial  a  kw 
weeks  after  the  funeral,  he  could  not  then  bear 
the  cross  of  using  the  plain  language.  Soon, 
however,  submitting  to  ihe  inward  operation 
of  the  baptism  of  fire  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  became  prepared  in  this  particular  to  per- 
form his  duty.  We  are  told  that  having  to 
deliver  a  message  to  an  officer,  he  felt  that  the 
time  of  dedication  had  come,  and  that  he  must 
speak  as  a  Quaker.  It  was  a  grievous  and 
sore  trial  to  him,  and  during  his  walk  to  the 
officer's  dwelling,  poor  nature  seemed  ready 
to  rebel,  yet  he  was  favoured  with  strength  to 
submit  to  the  plainly-felt  requiring  of  Truth. 
When  he  reached  the  house,  he  knocked,  and 
the  door  was  opened  by  the  person  he  wished 
to  see.  Peter  addressed  him,  and  surprise 
sealing  up  the  officer's  lips,  he  did  not  imme- 
diately reply.  Thus  having  taken  up  the 
cross  prepared  for  him  by  his  Divine  Master, 
he  was  strengthened  to  bear  it  with  patience, 


and  the  change  wrought  in  his  general  deport- 
ment was  rapid  and  permanent.  Conflicts  ol 
spirit  were  his  portion,  for  he  had  much  to  re- 
pent of,  much  to  be  forgiven,  the  habits  of 
years  to  overcome,  the  pollutions  of  sin  to  be 
burned  up.  He  became  diligent  in  the  atten- 
dance of  meetings  for  worship — and  soon  in 
the  midst  of  fiery  baptisms  of  spirit,  he  re- 
ceived a  call  to  enter  on  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel,  which  awfully  affected  him,  in  a  sense 
of  his  utter  unworlhiness.  In  the  Ninth 
month,  scarcely  four  months  from  ihe  time  of 
the  memorable  meeting  at  Springfield,  he 
opened  his  mouth  in  public  testimony  in  the 
Market  Street  meeting-house.  An  awful  sense 
of  his  long  rebellion,  was  no  doubt  upon  liim, 
a  fervent  fear  lest  he  should  not  prove  faith- 
ful in  this  last  visitation  of  mercy,  no  doubt 
affected  him,  as  he  declared,  "  Whosoever 
shall  be  ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  words,  of 
him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when 
he  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  the  Fa- 
ther's, and  of  the  holy  angels." 

When  Peter  had  received  his  share  of  the 
prize  money,  obtained  by  privateering,  he  had 
invested  it,  by  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Now  he  dared  not 
partake  of  the  spoils  of  that  unrighteous  rob- 
bery, and  therefore  relinquished  all  benefit 
from  the  property,  seeking  with  earnest  dili- 
gence for  some  opening  to  restore  it  to  its 
rightful  owners. 

Amongst  those  who  entered  the  American 
army  during  the  Revolution,  was  Robert  Hat- 
ton,  son  of  Susanna  Lighlfoot.  Unmindful  of 
the  sorrow  of  his  deeply  tried  mother,  turning 
aside  fiorrrtho  counsel  of  his  careful  and  con- 
cerned stepfather,  he  took  up  the  murderous 
weapons  and  engaged  in  the  war.  But  long 
before  the  war  was  over,  he  withdrew  from 
all  participation  in  military  scenes,  being 
brought  into  deep  repentance  for  the  course 
he  had  pursued.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  he 
was  prepared  to  rejoice  over  the  change  eff"ect- 
ed  in  his  friend  Peter  Yarnall,  and  a  corres- 
pondence ensued  between  them.  In  a  letter 
from  Robert,  dated  Uwchlan,  Eleventh  mo., 
14th,  1780,  he  says,  "  may  we  hold  on,  by 
taking  good  heed  to  that  Light,  which  doth  re- 
prove for  evil.  Herein  we  shall  find  a  ham- 
mer and  a  fire,  to  break  and  to  consume  that 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  May 
thou  and  I  hold  on  in  well-doing,  steadily 
looking  to  our  Guide,  who  has  been  with  us 
in  many  dangers,  and  who  will  lead  us  along 
in  the  way  that  is  cast  up  for  the  ransomed  to 
walk  in,  even  the  redeemed  of  our  God  ;  whi 
is  willing  to  be  gracious  unto  the  returnin; 
prodigals'.  This  1  know,  by  his  gracious  visi 
tation  to  my  poor  soul,  who  has  been,  what  if 
I  should  say,  thy  brother-companion  in  vanity, 
But  [  hope  and  trust,  we  may  become  bro, 
iher-companions  in  righteousness  ;  even  to  the 
exaltation  of  the  pure  Truth,  here  on  earlh, 
more  than  ever  we  did  to  dishonour  it." 


"O  prosperity  ("ejaculated  an  ancient  war 
rior  suffering  from  over-ambition,  "  thou  cheat 
prosperity  !  who  can  confide  in  thee  ?" 


ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Continued  from  page  351.) 

The  several  visits  of  Elizabeth  Fry  to 
France  and  Germany,  in  her  capacity  of  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  furnish 
subjects  for  serious  reflection.  Her  "  line  of 
service"  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  "  pecu- 
;"  and  we  may  perhaps  trace  in  iha 
changes  which  had  taken  place  on  the  conti- 
nent, some  of  the  causes  of  this  "  peculiarity." 
The  darkness  of  superstition  and  bigotry 
on  the  one  hand, and  of  infidelity  on  theother,in 
which  a  large  portion  of  Europe  was  involved, 
together  with  the  restrictions  placed  upon  other 
forms  of  worship  than  those  allowed  by  law, 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  inter- 
preters, have  very  much  confined  the  religious 
services  of  English  and  American  Friends, 
travelling  there,  to  labouring  with  the  few  who 
are  in  profession  with  us  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  to  private  interviews  with  such  re- 
ligious persons  as  were  open  to  receive  them. 
They  travelled,  as  it  were,  in  the  first  faint 
twilight,  amidst  surrounding  darkness,  and 
able  to  distinguish  but  few  objects,  yet,  as- 
sured, that  the  dawn  was  at  hand. 

The  calamities  which  attended  the  wars  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  greatly  increased 
the  number  of  seeking  religious  minds  through- 
out  Europe,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, 
that  the  overruling  Hand  was  turning  to  his 
purpose  of  chastising  and  humbling  the  na- 
tions, the  agitations  and  confusions  of  the 
times. 

There  had  not  probably  since  the  days  of 
George  Fox,  been  so  great  an  opening  for  the 
religious  services  of  Friends  on  the  continent 
as  at  this  period.  Serious  and  reflecting  men, 
sick  at  heart  of  sceptical  philosophy  on  ihe 
one  hand,  and  of  priestly  bigotry  and  supersti- 
tion on  the  other,  were  seeking  to  know  for 
themselves  the  substance  and  reality  of  reli- 
gion. They  were  thus  peculiarly  fitted  for 
receiving  the  message  of  the  inward  Teacher, 
of  the  perfect  equality  of  all  in  the  Divine 
sinjit,  of  the  emptiness  of  all  forms  and  cere- 
monies— of  religion  being  the  life's  business 
of  every  man,  and  that  it  is  a  daily  and  hourly 
walkiuT  with  God,  through  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer of  men,  in  all  purity  and  humility  and 
doing  of  good.. 

And  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
this  message  of  Quakerism,  was  truly  and 
faithfully  delivered  during  those  stormy  times 
bv  the  various  ministering  Friends  who  visit- 
ed the  continent,  and  that  it  was  received  with 
joy  into  the  hearts  of  many.  VVe  fidiy  be- 
lieve tliat  these  visits  quietly  and  unobtrusively 
as  they  were  paid,  had  some  share  in  sowing 
the  seeds  of  those  more  spiritual  views  of  reli- 
gion, which  were  fust  ripening  into  harvest  as 
the  storms  thickened  and  burst  over  all  Eu- 
rope amidst  the  last  fearful  shocks  of  that 
great  earthquake. 

The  change  wrought  in  the  heart  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  during  the  awful  calami- 
ties of  the  French  invasion,  when  all  seemed 
for  a  time  to  be  lost,  was  a  change  wrought  in 
an  equal  or  greater  degree,  in  the  hearts  of 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
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ditions,  during  those  times  when  all  things 
were  shaken,  and  hope  and  peace  seemed 
alike  to  have  fled  from  earth.  The  confes- 
sion made  by  the  Czar  to  Thomas  Shillitoe, 
would,  we  doubt  not,  have  found  an  echo  in 
many  a  breast.  "  Belbre  I  became  acquainted 
with  your  religious  Society  and  its  principles, 
I  frequently,  from  my  early  life,  felt  some- 
thing in  myself,  which  at  times  gave  me 
clearly  to  see,  that  1  stood  in  need  of  a  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  Divine  things,  than  I 
was  then  in  possession  of;  which  1  could 
not  then  account  for,  nor  did  I  know  where  to 
look  for  that  which  would  prove  availing  to 
my  help  in  this  matter,  until  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  some  of  your  Society  and  with 
its  principles.  This  I  have  since  considered 
to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  outward  blessings 
the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  me;  because 
hereby  I  became  fully  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind,  that  that  which  had  thus  followed  me, 
though  I  was  ignorant  of  what  it  meant,  was 
that  same  Divine  power,  inwardly  revealed, 
which  your  religious  Society  have  from  their 
commencement  professed  to  be  actuated  by, 
in  their  daily  walks  through  life;  whereby  my 
attention  became  turned  with  increasing  earn- 
estness, to  seek  after  more  of  an  acquaintance 
with  it  in  my  own  soul.  I  bless  the  Lord  that 
he  thus  continues  to  condescend  to  send  his 
true  Gospel  ministers,  to  keep  me  in  remem- 
brance of  this  day  of  his  merciful  awakening 
to  my  soul."     Friends'  Library,  HI.  p.  326. 

A  deep  sense  of  an  Almighty  overruling 
Power,  and  of  the  merciful  deliverance  they 
had  experienced,  and  which  they  attributed  to 
Him  that  ruleth  in  the  affairs  of  men,  seemed 
at  that  time  to  be  the  pervading  feeling  of  se- 
rious minds  throughout  Europe,  and  in  a  re- 
markable manner  especially,  of  many  of  the 
kings  and  princes,  who  had  thus  wonderfully 
been  delivered  from  the  power  of  a  foreign 
enemy. 

The  long  and  prosperous  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, even  where  it  did  not  efface  these  salu- 
tary impressions,  had  at  least  this  effect  upon 
many  minds.  The  engrossing  cares  of  life, 
and  of  the  things  of  this  vi'orld,  diverted  them 
from  the  strict  self  scrutiny,  in  the  light  of 
Christ,  whicii  is  essential  to  progress  in  (he 
Christian  path.  The  plans  of  benevolence 
and  public  utility  which  began  to  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  rulers,  must  have  diverted  their 
attention  where  there  was  not  sufficient  reli- 
gious depth,  from  their  own  condilion.  Phi- 
lanthropy became  the  theme  and  the  study  of 
courtiers;  it  was  manifest  that  the  awakening 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
men  in  high  station,  were  in  great  danger  of 
passing  to  the  surface  and  being  dissipated  in 
mere  religious  sentimentalism. 

Throughout  these  changing  and  eventful 
times,  the  mission  of  the  true  ministers  of  our 
Society  seems  to  have  been  to  strengthen  that 
which  was  weak,  namely,  the  dependance  on 
the  Divine  teacher  as  the  true  source  of  all 
spiritual  strength.  What  a  close  watchfulness 
did  they  manifest,  lest  any  precept  or  example 
of  theirs  should  weaken  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  the  force  of  this  great  testimony  I  and 
i)ow  strong  was  their  confidcnco,  notwith- 
standing  their   path   was  so  narrow  and  vh- 


Iscure,  that  they  were  in  the  service  of  their 
Divine  Master,  and  that  the  light  of  the  true 
Gospel  day  was  soon  "again  to  shine  upon  the 

j  nations ! 

In  the  year  1790,  George  Dillwyn  and  Sa- 
rah  Grubb,  visited   the   continent  the   second 

!  time  together,  and  performed  an  extensive 
journey  through  Germany  and  France. — 
The  following  extracts  from  the  published  jour- 
nal of  the  latter,  show  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  led  along,  amidst  darkness  and  dis- 
couragements. 

"  Between  Dunkirk  and  Rotterdam,  we  had 
divers  opportunities  of  disseminating  the  know- 
ledge of  the  principle  of  Truth,  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  books,  and  some  conferences  in  a  pri- 

j  vate  way  ;  but  had  no  public  meeting,  though 
our  minds  were,  in  several  places,  brought 
under  a  considerable  weight  of  exercise ; 
which  seemed  to  answer  no  more  end,  than 
the  people's  walking  round  the  walls  of  Jeri- 
cho, and  were   it  not  that  we  are  convinced, 

I  even  from  outward  observation,  that  the  Lord 

j  is  at  work  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  and  mak- 
ing a  way  for  his  own  seed,  we  might  con- 
clude, that  the  fortifications  which  this  world's 
spirit  hath  erected  even  in  Holland,  will  hardly 
ever  be  taken  down."  Life  of  Sarah  Grubb, 
p.  20.5. 

"  Soon  after  our  friends  were  gone,  we  con- 
cluded to  pay  a  visit  to  a  family  of  Amster- 
dam (with  whom  we  were  acquainted  when 
there  before)  who  now  reside  at  their  country 
house  about  half  way  from  that  city  to  Ut- 
recht;  and  accordingly  set-off^  and  arrived 
about  five,  and  were  received  more  like  near 
relations  united  on  the  best  groimd,  than  as 
people  of  another  nation  and  profession.  We 
also  met  here  two  women  of  considerable  ac- 
count on  a  visit ;  to  one  of  them  particularly, 
our  minds  were  nearly  drawn,  and  the  little 
instruction  which  was  in  our  power  to  com- 
municate, from  the  exercise  of  our  minds, 
broken  French,  and  the  use  of  the  Scriptures 
(to  particular  passages  of  which  we  directed 
them  as  they  occurred)  was  received  with  a 
religious  sensibility,  which  greatly  united  us 
and  which  words  cannot  fully  set  forth. 
Though  we  often  lament  our  ignorance  of  the 
language  of  this  people,  and  its  attendant  in- 
conveniences, yet  I  was  never  more  convinced 
of  the  influence  of  Truth  qualifying  to  speak  to 
one  another  in  our  own  tongues,  though  ut- 
terly incapable  in  any  other  language  than 
that  of  the  Spirit ;  for  in  the  present  case, 
we  were  not  sensible  of  either  us,  or  the 
cause,  sufl^ering  under  our  apparent  disadvan- 
tages. We  cannot  always  judge  why  we  are 
so  led,  and  why  so  destitute  of  some  outward 
accommodations  to  the  service,  which  human 
prudence  would  naturally  point  out;  but  1  may 
acknowledge  that,  on  this  account,  I  never  was 
more  contented  and  supported  in  an  humble 
trust  that  the  good  and  almighty  Hand  is  with 
us  in  'these  mortifying  labours.'"  Ibid. 
p.  209. 

"  From  Munster  we  came  to  Pyrmonl, 
which  wc  reached  the  2:Jd  of  Seventh  month. 
Here  our  minds  were  soon  comforted  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  seed  in  these  parts,  whicli 
however  hidden  from  the  world,  and  the  many 
churches  professing   the   Christian   name,  are 


pressing  after  an  establishment  on  the  right 
foundation.  Our  minds  were  greatly  favoured 
with  peaceful  serenity  and  a  steady  reliance 
on  Providential  care;  so  that  instead  of  diffi- 
culties depressing,  they  rather  animated  our 
spirits  to  press  forward  toward  the  fulfilling  of 
our  allotted  portion  of  travail  and  exercise,  and 
to  bear  up  one  another  according  to  our  abili- 
ty, through  all.  Nevertheless  there  have 
been  seasons  when  Satan  did  not  fail  to  sug- 
gest to  the  weakness  of  my  mind,  that  we 
were  running  in  vain.  But  to  the  humbling 
encouragement  of  us  all,  after  we  arrived  at 
Pyrmont,  and  particularly  in  the  second  meet- 
ing there,  among  a  simple  hearted,  seeking 
people,  we  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  so, 
and  that  infinite  kindness  would  also  preserve 
us  from  labouring  in  vain.  It  was  an  oppor- 
tunity wherein  (to  the  praise  of  the  Grace 
which  wc  depend  upon)  we  may  say,  that  for 
a  time  '  the  seed  reigned  over  all.'  Visiters 
and  visited  experienced  it  to  be  a  season  of 
uncommon  contrition,  and  during  the  exten- 
sion of  the  holy  Wing,  our  spirits  seemed 
gathered  into  perfect  unity  ;  so  efficacious  is 
Divine  life  and  love!"     Ibid.  p.  214. 

"  During  our  stay  at  Pyrmont,  we  had 
many  meetings,  some  of  which  were  uncom- 
monly contriting  opportunities,  wherein  the 
doubts  of  these  people  seemed  to  subside,  and 
the  virtue  of  Truth  to  sweeten  and  refresh  their 
weary  spirits.  In  many  respects  they  are 
weak,  and  yet  so  sincerely  desirous  to  obtain 
'the  one  thing  needful,' that  we  entertain  a 
hope,  that  some  of  them  will  increase  in  stead- 
fastness to  what  they  know  to  be  right. 

"  Our  minds  are  often  involved  in  discou- 
ragement and  conflict :  the  weakness  of  our 
frames  and  perhaps  the  prospect  of  the  un- 
finished part  of  the  work,  may  be  the  occasion 
of  these.  But  let  us  remember,  that  till  they 
are  overcome  by  the  power  of  victorious  faith, 
it  is  our  seed  time  rather  than  harvest,  and 
therefore  we  are  called  upon,  by  merciful  and 
heart-solacing  intimations,  to  sow  in  hope. 
Whether  any  apparent  fruits  ever  appear  from 
this  journey,  we  seem  comfortably  satisfied  at 
times,  that  it  will  not  be  lost  in  the  unlimited 
family  of  the  one  universal  Parent  ;  and  if  we 
are  but  favoured  to  keep  the  word  of  his  pa- 
tience, so  as  to  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  return 
without  condemnation,  it  will  not  be  lost  to 
us."     Ibid.  p.  217. 

"I  hope  we  have  been  preserved,  thus  far, 
from  drawing  the  inward  attention  of  those 
whom  we  have  visited,  to  ourselves,  or  attach- 
ing them  in  the  affectionate  part  to  any  repre- 
sentation of  good.  The  secret,  sympathetic 
exercise  which  we  have  felt  on  their  account, 
and  in  company  with  them,  hath,  I  do  believe, 
brought  us  all,  at  times,  to  the  renewed  dis- 
covery of  the  everlasting  Foundation  ;  and  wo 
have  a  hope  that  someof  these  will  acceplnbly 
build  thereon."     Ibid.  p.  219. 

"  We  appear  very  strange  to  many  here, 
but  so  different  to  a  few  who  are  ncq'iainled 
with  the  Truth,  that  the  distinction  of  couniries 
seems  almost  lost,  and  proves  tlii^  cementing 
virtue  of  religion.  At  Hertford  we  were  visit- 
ed by  two  religious  men,  who  come  under  the 
description  of  those  called  Friends  in  these 
parts;  and  they  were  encouraged  to  failhfid- 
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ness.     Our  men  als 

being  discontented  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  religion,  &c.  keeps  much  to  himself.  Next 
morning,  as  we  were  at  breakfast,  purposing 
to  depart,  there  came  two  men  from  different 


ted  a  lawyer,  who  of  doubt,  that  there  is  a  choice  heritnge  in 
Germany,  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent, 
who  are  gradually  retiring  to  the  true  sheep- 
fold  ;  but,  at  present,  they  are,  like  the  disci- 
les,  secreted  in  an  inner  chamber  for  fear  of 


parts,  who  had  walked   many  miles   through  the  Jews.     Our   visit   to   this   people,  though 
the  rain  to  meet  us.     One  of  these  men,  somejattendod  with  a  degree  of  suffering,  hath  been 
time  ago,  refused  to  be  married  by  the  priest,  productive  of  solid  peace."     Ibid.'p.  233. 
in  which,  and  in  other  things,  he  bore  a  steady 
testimony,  under  persecution,  against  an  hire- 
ling ministry.     The   openness,  kindness,  and 
solidity    of    his    manners,    and    coimtenance, 
were  pleasant  to  us  ;  and  being  evidently  ac- 
quainted with  silent  waiting,  we  had  a  solemn 
instructive  opportunity  together. 


Tlie  Law  of  Kindness. 

In  her  notice  of  the   relation  between   mis- 
tresses and  servants  in  America,  Harriet  Mnr- 
tJneau  states  that  much  of  what  English  people 
"  From  Hertford  we  proceeded  to  Bilefield,  have  to  complain  of  in  that  country  in  respect 


a  town  where,  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  there 
are  many  religious  people,  and  particularly 
agreeable  as  to  the  outward  ;  but  it  was  a  visit 
attended  with  as  deep  baptism,  and  continual 
travail  of  spirit,  as  we  have  experienced  in  any 
place  that  we  have  been  in  ;  which,  with  the 
providential  openings,  and  strength  to  visit  the 
precious  seed  in  the  needful  time,  tended  to 
convince  us,  that  we  were  in  the  way  of  our 
duty  ;  a  most  cheering  evidence,  in  this  dreary 
wilderness,  and  a  full  reward  for  all  our  little 
toils."     Ibid.  p.  224. 

Having  an  invitation  at  this  place  to  meet  a 
small  company  they  went.  "  By  the  time  we 
got  there,  they  were  about  twenty  in  number. 
We  soon  settled  down  into  a  silence  truly  so- 
lemn, which  lasted  a  considerable  time  with- 
out interruption  of  any  kind  ;  and  when  the 
channel  of  instrumental  ministry  opened,  the 
precious  life  mercifully  continued,  and  our 
parting  was  under  its  tendering  impressions. 
This  circumstance,  of  dropping  in  with  a  peo- 
ple of  whom  wc  had  no  intelligence,  and  with 
whom  we  cocitracled  no  further  acquaintance, 
with  the  sensible  feeling  of  Divine  care  over 
those  who  are  as  sheep  having  no  shepherd, 
affords  altogether  a  sweet  and  pleasant  reflec- 
tion ;  accompanied  by  this  encouraging  truth, 
that  '  the  Lord  can  make  a  way,  where  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  I'  O  that  He  may  gra- 
ciously continue  thus  to  fiivour  us!"  Ibid. 
p.  226. 

"  In  many  places,  we  found  a  people  who 
were   discontented  and  weary  with  the  mere 


of  servants,  arises  from  their  imperious  and 
exacting  habits,  irreconcilable  as  these  are 
with  the  natural  rights  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures. Where  servants  are  treated  upon  a 
principle  of  justice  and  kindness,  they  live  on 
agreeable  terms  with  their  employers,  often 
for  many  years.  But  even  slaves  may  be 
made  more  useful  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
companions,  when  treated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  call  forth  their  better  feelings.  "  A  kind 
hearted  gentleman  in  the  Sourh,  finding  that 
the  laws  in  his  Slate  precluded  his  teaching 
his  legacy  of  slaves  according  to  tl>e  usual 
methods  of  education,  bethought  himself  at 
length  of  the  moral  training  of  task  w^ork.  It 
succeeded  admirably.  His  negroes  soon  be- 
gan to  work  as  slaves  are  never,  under  any 
otiier  arrangement,  seen  to  work.  Their 
day's  task  was  finished  by  eleven  o'clock. 
Next  they  began  to  care  for  one  another  :  the 
strong  began  to  help  the  weak;  first  husbands 
helped  their  wives;  then  parents  helped  their 
children;  and  at  length  the  youflg  began  to 
help  the  old.  Here  was  seen  the  awakening  of 
natural  affections  which  had  lain  in  a  dark 
sleep." 

"  The  vigour,"  says  Harriet  iMaitineau, 
elsewhere,  "  which  negroes  show  when  their 
destiny  is  fairly  placed  in  their  own  hands,  is 
an  answer  to  all  arguments  about  their  help- 
lessness, drawn  from  their  dulness  in  a  stale 
of  bondage.  A  highly  satisfactory  experiment 
upon  the  will,  judgment,  and  talents  of  a  large 
body  of  slaves  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by 


profession  of  Christianity,  and  the  deadness  ofj  relative  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  This  gen. 
those  forms  and  ceremonies  with  which  it  is  ' 
encumbered;  and  who  were  convinced  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  heavenly  principle.  These, 
having  been  mercifully  visited  with  a  lively 
sense  of  the  spirituality  of  true  religion,  re- 
ceived us  in  the  nameof  disciples,  and  rejoiced 
in  being  directed  to  the  Christian's  rest.  This 
true  Sabbath,  was,  however,  imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  many  of  them,  for  want  of  ceas- 
ing, when  they  met  together  in  little  compa- 
nies, from  all  activity  of  their  own,  and  de- 
pending singly  on  the  quickening  virtue  of 
Truth,  to  qualify  them  for,  and  lead  them  into. 


such  I 


eman  and  his  family  had  attached  their  ne 
groes  to  them  by  a  long  course  of  judicious 
kindness.  At  length  an  estate  at  some  dis- 
tance was  left  to  the  gentleman,  and  he  saw, 
with  much  regret,  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  the 
plantation  on  which  he  was  living.  He  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  turning  over  his  people  to 
the  tender  mercies  or  unproved  judgment  of  a 
stranger  overseer.  He  called  his  negroes  to- 
gether, told  them  the  case,  and  asked  whether 
they  thought  they  could  manage  the  estate 
themselves.  If  they  were  willing  to  under- 
take the  task  they  must  choose  an  overseer 


s  are  most  acceptable,  and  most  ]  from  among  themselves,  provide  comfortably 
for  their  own  wants,  and  remit  him  the  sur- 
plus of  the  profits.  The  negroes  were  full  of 
grief  at  losing  the  family,  but  willing  to  try 
what  they  could  do.  They  had  an  election 
for  overseer,  and  chose  the  man  their  master 
would  have  pointed  out;  decidedly  the  strong- 
est head  on  the  estate.     All  being-  arranged. 


consistent  with  the  duty  of  true,  spiritual  be 
lievers.  Some  of  these  people  appeared  to  be 
so  near  this  great  point,  as  soon  to  discover 
and  acknowledge  it  ;  but  their  increasing  tes- 
timony thereto,  will,  if  rightly  borne,  prove 
the  closest  trial  which  they  have  yet  met  with. 
We  are  indeed  convinced,  bevond  all  shadow 


the  master  left  them,  with  a  parting  charge  to 
keep  their  festivals,  and  take  their  appointed 
holidays  as  if  he  were  present.  After  some 
time  he  rode  over  to  see  how  all  went  on, 
choosing  a  festival  day,  that  he  might  meet 
them  in  their  holiday  gaiety.  He  was  sur- 
prised, on  approaching,  to  hear  no  merri- 
ment ;  and  on  entering  his  fields,  he  found 
his  "  force"  all  hard  at  work.  As  they  flock- 
ed round  him,  he  inquired  why  they  were  not 
making  holiday.  They  told  him  that  the  crop 
would  suffer  in  its  present  state  by  the  loss  of 
a  day,  and  that  they  had  therefore  put  off 
their  holiday  ;  which  however  they  meant  to 
take  by  and  by.  Not  many  days  after  an 
express  arrived  to  inform  the  proprietor  that 
there  was  an  insurrection  on  his  estate.  He 
would  not  believe  it;  declared  it  impossible,  as 
there  was  nobody  to  rise  against :  but  the  mes- 
senger who  had  been  sent  by  a  neighbouring 
gentleman,  was  so  confident  of  the  facts,  that 
the  master  gallopped  with  the  utmost  speed  to 
his  plantation,  arriving  as  night  was  coming 
on.  As  he  rode  in,  a  cry  of  joy  arose  from 
his  negroes,  who  pressed  round  to  shake  hands 
with  him.  They  were  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
and  had  been  singing  and  dancing  :  they  were 
only  enjoying  the  deferred  festival.  The 
neighbours,  hearing  the  noise  on  a  quiet  work- 
ing day,  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  an  insurrection. 

"  There  is  no  catastrophe  yet  to  this  story. 
When  the  proprietor  related  it,  he  said  that  no 
trouble  had  arisen  ;  and  that  for  some  seasons 
— ever  since  this  estate  had  been  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  his  negroes — it  had  been  more 
productive  than  ever  it  was  while  he  managed 
it  himself." — (Jhristian  Advocate. 

Explosion  of  Gunpowder. — In  a  paper  read 
by  Professor  Faraday  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, he  dwelt  on  the  great  importance  oC  fi.me 
in  producing  the  effects  of  gunpowder.  He 
showed  that  if  the  explosion  of  gunpowder 
were  really  instantaneous,  it  would  be  useless 
for  all  its  present  applications.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, when  fired  in  the  chamber  of  a  gun,  it 
does  not  arrive  at  the  full  intensity  of  its  ac- 
tions, until  the  space  it  occupies  has  been  en- 
larged by  that  through  which  the  ball  has 
been  propelled  during  the  first  moment  of  ig- 
nition. Its  expansive  force  is  thus  kept  below 
that  which  the  breech  of  the  gun  can  bear, 
whilst  an  accumulating,  safe,  and  efficient 
momentum  is  communicated  to  the  ball.  This 
manageable  action  he  contrasted  with  the  ef- 
fect of  a  morsel  of  iodide  of  nitrogen  put  on  a 
plate,  and  exploded  by  being  touched  by  the 
extremity  of  a  long  stick.  The  parts  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  iodide  were  shat- 
tered— i.  e.  the  end  of  the  stick  was  shivered, 
and  the  spot  in  the  plate,  covered  by  that  sub- 
stance, was  drilled  as  if  a  bullet  were  fired 
hrough  it,  yet  no  tendency  to  lift  the  stick 
vas  felt  by  the  hand — whereas,  the  compara- 
ively  gradual  action  of  gunpowder  lifts  and 
projects  those  weaker  substances,  wad 
shot  which  give  way  before  it. — Alhe 


I  find  I  cannot  bear  to  be  found  faulty,  or 
thought  meanly  of  by  others,  unless  I  am  before 
hand  with  them,  in  thinking  meanly  of  myself. 
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THE   FRIEND. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 
PRECEPT  AND  EXAMPLE. 

Let  precept  and  example 

Aye  hand  in  hand  be  seen, 
For  gude  advice  is  plenty. 

And  unco  easy  gi'en  ; 
And  bairnies  in  the  aptak 

Ye  lien  are  seldom  slow ; 
So  aye,  whate'er  advice  ye  gie, 

A  gude  example  show. 

They're  gleg  at  imitation, 

As  ilka  ane  may  ken; 
The  lasses  a'  would  women  be— 

The  laddies  would  be  men  ; 
So  lead  them  kindly  by  the  hand 

The  road  that  they  should  go ; 
And  aye,  whate'er  advice  ye  gie, 

A  gude  example  show. 

And  should  you  promise  aught  to  them, 

Aye  keep  your  promise  true: 
For  truth  a  precious  lesson  is, 

That  they  maun  learn  frae  you ; 
And  ne'er  reprove  a  naughty  word 

Wi'  hasty  word  or  blow. 
But  aye,  whate'er  advice  ye  gie, 

A  gude  example  show. 

And  so  to  home-born  truth  and  love, 

Ye'll  win  ilk  bonnie  bairn. 
For  as  they  hear  the  old  cock  craw, 
The  young  are  sure  to  1 
'11  spurn  at  mean  hy_ 
honest  pride  they'll  glow 
And  bless  the  parents'  watchful  care, 
Wha  gude  example  show. 


An  Afhcntiire  in  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Is- 
lands.— And  now  we  determined  to  buthe, 
so  we  crossed  over  a  jnuing  rock,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  was  a  beautiful  and  secluded  lit- 
tle bay,  so  sheltered  that  the  waves  scarcely 
rip|)led  as  they  came  to  kiss  the  shell-covered 
beach.  Here  we  soon  unrobed;  and  I  was 
the  first  to  rush  at  full  speed  into  the  inviting 
waters.  Before  I  got  up  to  my  middle,  how- 
ever, I  saw  something  before  me  that  looked 
like  a  dark  rock  just  below  the  surface.  1 
made  towards  it,  intending  to  get  upon  it,  and 
dive  off  on  the  other  side;  but  lo  !  as  I  ap- 
proached, it  stirred  ;  then  it  darted  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  towards  one  side  of  the  bay, 
whilst  I,  after  standing  motionless  for  a  mo- 
ment, retreated  with  the  utmost  expedition. 

It  was  a  ground-shark,  of  which  there  are 
numbers  on  that  coast.  We  lost  no  time  in 
putting  on  our  clothes  again,  and  returned  in 
rather  a  fluttered  state  to  the  inn. — Landor's 
Biisluniin. 


Nest  of  the  Bnmh  Turhey  (TaUegalla 
Lathiuni.) — This  bird  is  found  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  collects  together  an  immense  mass 
of  vegetable  matter,  varying  from  two  to  four 
cart  loads,  with  which  it  form  a  pyramidal 
heap;  in  this  heap  it  plants  its  eggs  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  apart.  The  eggs  arc  always  placed 
with  the  large  ends  upwards,  being  carefully 
covered,  and  are  then  left  lo  hatch  by  the 
hent  engendered  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
surrounding  matter.  The  heaps  are  formed 
by  the  labnurs  of  several  pairs  of  birds.  The 
eggs  are  while,  about  three  and  three  q\mricr 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
and  of  an  excellent  flavour. 


The  Now,  a  bird  of  Western  Australia, 
about  the  size  of  a  pheasant,  makes  a  nest  of 
sand,  earth,  and  small  stones,  in  the  form  of  a 
broad  cone,  four  or  five  feet  high  in  the  centre 
and  about  ten  feet  across.  In  the  middle  it 
leaves  a  hole  large  enough  to  admit  itself,  into 
which  it  descends  and  deposits  its  eggs.  The 
powerful  summer  sun  heats  the  earth  suffi- 
ciently to  hatch  the  eggs,  and  the  young  birds 
come  forth  active  and  able  to  provide  for 
themselves.  The  natives  say  the  hen  fre- 
quently visits  the  nest,  and  watclies  the  pro- 
gress of  incubation,  and  when  the  young  ones 
are  hatched,  they  get  upon  her  back,  and  she 
scrambles  out  with  her  iamily  about  her. — lb. 

One  godly  person  steadilj'  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  power  of  Divine  grace  in  his  own 
conversion,  will  have  a  greater  effect  in  con- 
verting others,  than  the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent declaration  of  the  saine  truth  from  a 
thousand  unconverted  peachers. — 1  John  i.  1. 


THE  FRIEND. 


SEVENTH  MONTH  29,  1848. 


The  newspapers  and  the  public  talk  have 
for  several  weeks  past  been  much  taken  up 
with  plans  and  preparations  for  the  reception 
and  irelcoming  of  the  volunteers  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  Mexican 
War.  At  length,  on  Second  day,  the  24th 
instant,  their  arrival,  or  that  portion  of  them 
destined  to  this  city,  took  place.  The  event 
is  thus  announced  in  one  of  our  daily  papers  : 

"  The  First  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers, under  command  of  Col.  Wynkoop, 
and  accoftipanied  by  Gen.  Patterson  and  staff, 
arrived  by  railroad  from  Lancaster,  at  about 
eight  o'clock  yesterday  morning,"  (July  24th.) 

In  another  part  of  the  paper  quoted,  we 
find  it  stated,  that  this  same  First  regiment 
left  here  on  going  to  Mexico,  ■"  944  strong, 
and  returned  with  no  more  than  360;  the 
rest  having  talleii  on  the  battle-field,  or  perish- 
ed of  disease." 

Now  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  case  as  thus 
exhibited,  so  far  from,  presenting  a  fit  occa- 
sion for  rejoicing  and  glorification,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  in  the  serious  and  reflecting 
mind,  a  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret; 
for  the  proportion  of  360  to  584  would,  as  we 
apprehend,  be  no  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
waste  of  human  life  in  that  terrible  warfare, 
without  including  the  thousands  destroyed  of 
the  invaded  Mexicans.  VVe  have  no  intention 
at  present  to  dilate  upon  the  subject,  or  to  give 
expression  to  the  solemn  and  weighty  reflec- 
tions to  which  it  gives  rise,  but  the  thought 
has  repeatedly  recurred  whether,  instead  of  the 
immense  processions,  the  illuminations,  the 
extraifagant  feastings,  &c.,  &c.  which  marked 
the  day,  a  plan  might  not  have  been  arranged 
to  constitute  a  fund,  composed  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  expense  thus  incurred,  together 
with  the  value  of  the  time  and  labour  of  the 
thousands  who  were  drawn  from  their  occu- 
pations by  their  sight-seeing  propensities,  and 
this  fund  judiciously  distributetl  among  the 
widows,  orphans,  parents  and  sisters  left  des- 


titute by  those  of  the  poor  soldiers  who  will 
never  return,  how  greatly  more  accordant 
with  the  true  character  of  a  highly  professing 
Christian  people  would  this  mode  of  signaliz- 
ing the  day  have  been. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  George  M.  Eddy,  agent,  Mass.,  from 
Samuel  Tucker,  S4,  vols.  20  and  21  ;  William  R.  Ta- 
bcr,  16  cts.  in  lull  to  No.  4,  vol.  21  ;  from  J.  D.  Peck- 
*am,  S3,  vol.  20  ;  Charles  R.  Tucker,  84,  vols.  20  and 
21  ;  William  C.  Taber,  82,  vol.  21  ;  Joseph  Taber,  84, 
vols.  20  and  21 ;  and  Abraham  Sherman,  82  not  owing; 
of  Mordecai  Heatt,  86,  vols.  19,  20,  and  21 ;  of  John 
Dixon,  84,  vols.  20  and  21.  Fourth  month  19th.— 
Received  of  William  B.  Oliver,  agent,  Mass.,  from 
Nathan  Breed,  82,  for  vol.  20. 


Whitcland  Boarding  Scliool  for  Girls. 

The  Subscriber  wishes  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  to  open  his  School  on  the 
first  Second  day  in  the  Eleventh  mo.  next. 
The  term  to  consist  of  22  weeks — price  $70. 

The  studies  and  method  of  teaching  are  de- 
signed to  be  such  as  constitute  a  thorough 
English  education,  including  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  language,  with  the  view  of  giving 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  correct  use  of  our 
own. 

It  is  desired  that  the  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel  of  the  pupils  may  be  consistent  with 
the  religious  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Early  application  is  requested,  in  order  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  timely 
completed. 

Y.\RDLET  Warner, 
Warren  Tav.  P.  O.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Died,  at  her  residence  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  the  24th 
of  the  Third  month  last,  in  tlie  79th  year  of  her  age, 
Sarah  Gaskill,  a  member  of  Middletown  Monthly 
Meeting,  (formerly  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting,  Philadelphia.)  For  some  time  previous  to 
tier  last  illness,  this  beloved  Friend  had  tjeen  under 
the  impression  that  her  time  on  earth  would  be  short. 
After  she  was  taken  ill,  she  expressed  an  entire  wil- 
lingness to  depart,  and  a  full  belief,  that  through  the 
mercy  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  a  mansion  had  been 
prepared  for  iier  in  Heaven.  She  frequently  expressed 
to  a  near  relative,  who  was  much  with  her  during  her 
illness,  her  j^ratilade  for  the  unspealtable  favour  mer- 
cifully vouchsafed  to  her,  to  feel  that  an  all-sufficient 
Saviour  had  been  provided  for  her.  She  frequently 
spoke  of  her  unworthiness,  that  she  felt  unable  of  her- 
self to  do  any  thing  to  merit  salvation  j  that  it  was 
all  of  free  and  unmerited  mercy  !  .\t  times  she  was 
so  filled  with  love,  that  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  could 
take  the  whole  human  family  in  her  arms!  Some  of 
her  children  resided  several  hundred  miles  from  her, 
but  all  were  favoured  to  be  with  her  lor  several  weeks 
before  her  departure.  This  she  repeatedly  spoke  of 
as  an  unspeakable  favour,  and  exhorlod  them  to  fol- 
low her  as  she  had  endeavoured  to  follow  Christ. 
Through  adorable  mercy,  she  felt  nothing  in  her  way  ; 
and  expressed  a  fervent  desire,  tliat  they  would  all 
endeavour  to  meet  her  where  parting  would  be  no 
more  ! — Though  her  surviving  friends  cannot  but  be 
grieved  for  llie  loss  of  one  so  beloved,  they  have 
the  consolation  of  believing  that  she  is  now  where  all 
is  peace  and  joy  for  evermore  ! 

,  at  his  rfsicli:ii.    m  (  h  iilmm  county,  North 

Carolina,  on  the  'r-u  .      -   .  iiMiith,  1848,  Alex- 

ANDKR  Stuart,  in  i  :  i'  liis  age.     He  was 

a  member  of  Can.  (  t.'.  I'l .;.  n  alive  and  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  lor  a  number  ot'  years  served  in  the 
station  of  an  overseer  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends. 
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The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Continued  from  page  354.) 
THE     SAMARITANS. 

Their  Literature. 

The  copies  of  the  Law  kept  in  the  Samari- 
tan synagogue  "  are  both  on  rolls  and  siiins 
joined  together  in  the  form  of  sheets.  Several 
of  both  descriptions  of  these  manuscripts  were 
shown  to  us,  including  that  which  the  Sama- 
ritans suppose  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
which  was  taken  out  of  the  place  of  its  deposit 
with  e.vtreme  reluctance,  the  priest  declaring 
that  he  had  avoided  showing  it  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  had  visited  him,  (producing  an- 
other in  its  stead,)  except  to  the  chaplain  of 
Bishop  Ale.xanderat  Jerusalem.  It  was  taken 
from  a  box,  covered  with  many  folds  of  silk. 
This  copy  was  not  on  synagogue  rolls,  as 
many  as  he  showed  tis  were,  but  on  sheets  of 
parchment.  It  was  maintained  respecting  it, 
that  it  was  written  by  Abishna,  the  son  of 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron.  This  plea  of  antiquity  they  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  urge  in  its  behalf.  It  did 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  so  old  as  some  others 
which  we  saw  ;  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
great  care  which  is  taken  of  it.  The  hand- 
writing was  remarkably  good.  The  sections 
of  the  Law  recognised  by  the  Samaritans,  the 
priest,  informed  us,  differ  from  those  of  the 
J^ws.  The  Samaritans,  he  said,  have  eight- 
een in  Genesis,  and  eight  in  Deuteronomy, 
while  the  Jews  have  twelve  in  the  former,  and 
ten  in  the  latter  book.  Deuteronomy  is  the 
only  part  of  the  Law,  he  added,  which  they 
read  during  the  processions  to  Mount  Geri- 
zim,  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  festivals. 
The  other  four  they  recite  in  the  synagogue 
on  the  day  of  their  ascent,  or  on  the.  preceding 
evening.  .  ,•     , 

"  I  endeavoured,  witltetit  success,  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  the  Penta-teuch-  from  the  Sa- 
maritans. Our  conversatiop  on"*  this  subject 
ran  in  the  following  strain. 


"Travellers. — 'Will  you  allow  us  to  pur- 
chase a  copy  of  the  Torah  V 

"  Priest. — '  No  ;  one  is  worth  its  weight  in 
gold.' 

"  T. — '  Well,  we  shall  give  you  a  good 
price  for  it,  say  5000  piastres'  (£5U). 

"  P. — '  We  shall  on  no  account  whatever 
sell  a  copy  of  the  books  of  our  prophet.' 

"  T. — '  Take  care  what  you  say  ;  if  the 
English  come  and  take  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  restore  to  you  Moimt  Gerizim,  won't 
you  give  them  a  copy  of  the  Law  in  token  of 
your  gratitude?' 

"  P. — '  The  English,  we  know,  will  come 
and  take  possession  of  the  country,  and  we 
shall  beg  iMount  Gerizim  from  them.' 

"  T. — '  You  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have 
the  spirit  of  Moses.  He  said.  Rejoice,  O  ye 
nations,  tvith   his  people.'     (Deut.  xxxii.  43.) 

"  P. — '  Well,  come  and  rejoice  with  us. 
Become  Samaritans;  and  we  shall  give  you  a 
copy  of  the  Law.' 

"  T. — '  You  say.  Become  Samaritans.  But, 
according  to  your  principle  of  wiihholding  the 
Law  from  us,  how  could  we  ever,  except  from 
independent  sources,  know  w  hat  the  Law  is, 
and  what  the  Samaritans  are?' 

"  P. — '  It  is  in  vain  to  ask  us  to  sell  a  copy 
of  the  Law.' 

"  T. — '  Your  fathers  sold  the  copies  which 
are  now  in  the  possession  of  Europeans.' 

P. — '  They  did  not  sell  them.  They 
must  have  been  stolen  from  them.'  " 

Nevertheless,  "  the  first  of  these  copies  was 
purchased  at  Damascus  in  (he  year  1616,  for 
De  Sacy,  the  ambassador  of  France  at  Con- 
stantinople, by  Pietro  della  Valle.  Robert 
Huntington,  chaplain  of  the  English  factory 
at  Aleppo,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Rephoe, 
in  Ireland,  procured  a  copy  on  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  in  1671,  under  the  pretence  of  tak- 
ing it  to  the  Samaritans  of  England  !  Arch- 
bishop Usher  procured  six  copies  from  the 
East,  some  of  which  ai-e  in  the  Bodleian  libra- 
ry. Kennicott  caiised  sixteen  copies,  more  or 
less  complete,  to  be  collated  for  his  work." 
.Some  of  the  copies  in  possession  of  the  Sama- 
ritans are  in  Hebrew,  and  some  in  their  own 
language.  That  procured  by  Pietro  della 
Valle,  was  of  the  latter  description.  "  M. 
Gregoire  and  the  Baron  de  Sacy,  having  quot- 
ed a  few  lines  of  this  version,  as  given  in  the 
Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  and  asked  the 
Samaritans  if  it  agrees  with  the  copies  of  the 
version  now  in  their  hands,  Salamah  replied, 
'  The  matter  is  as  you  tell  us  with  regard  to 
the  translation  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It  is 
taken  from  the  translation  that  God  has  given 
to  us,  (or  from  the  translation  of  Natanael,) 
which  still  exists  among  us.'  "  There  was  a 
distinguished  priest,  named  Naihanael,  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Christ,  supposed  to  be  the 


translator  alluded  to.  The  Samaritans  mani- 
fest a  reluctance  to  acknowledge  that  any  ac- 
curate  copies  of  their  version  of  the  Penta- 
teuch liave  passed  into  other  hands;  but  that 
such  is  the  case,  t'.iere  seems  no  good  reason 
to  question.  Tlie  failure  of  the  application, 
on  the  present  occasion,  was  therefore  the  less 
to  be  regretted.  But  "our  young  friend  Ja- 
cob, [the  same  who  descended  the  well,  in 
search  of  the  lost  Bible,]  who  thus  learned 
our  anxiety  to  acquire  a  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, said  to  us  privately,  '  It"  you  will  lake 
me  with  you  to  England,  I  shall  take  my  copy 
along  with  me,  and  we  shall  get  on  well  toge- 
ther.' Finding  him  perfectly  serious  in  his 
proposal,  we  gave  our  consent.  Jacob  agreed 
to  have  every  thing  ready  for  his  departure  on 
my  expected  return  to  Nabulus  froiti  Beirut." 

A  Samaritan  in  England  would  have  cre- 
ated some  stir  among  the  Oriental  Antiquaries 
here  ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  the 
vhole  plot  fell  through.  It  is  no  easy,  matter 
for  a  sheep  to  run  astray  from  the  ancient  and 
well-watched  fold  at  Shechem. 

"  Both  on  this  occasion,  and  during  my 
subsequent  visit,  in  company  with  my  friend 
Graham,  we  made  many  inquiries  into  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  literature  of  the  Sama- 
ritans. The  substance  of  the  information 
which  we  received  from  them  is  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  1.  They  have  many  more  copies  than 
they_  showed  us  of  the  Law  of  Mo.ses  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  true  Hebrew  (Samari- 
tan) character;  and  some  of  them  are  of  the 
highest  antiquity. 

"  2.  They  have  copies  of  the  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  their  own  .Samaritan  lan- 
guage, which  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic,  and  Syiiac  words,  with  peculiar  gram- 
matical inflections.  They  did  not  mention  to 
us  the  name  of  its  author,  respecting  whom 
nothing  is  known  by  Europeans."  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  priest  Nathaniel. 

"  3.  The  Sainarilans  have  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch.  It  was  made,  they 
said,  by  Heibat  Allah  of  Cairo,  and  by  Abu 
'Obed  (or  Abu  Said)  Dastan  of  Eshken,  or 
Shechem.  The  priest  declared  that  it  was 
executed  94.5  years  ago.  This  gives  it  an 
antiquity  to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  as  in  many 
places  it  follows  the  Jewish  version  of  Rabbi 
Saadi  Gaon. 

"  They  have  a  history  of  Joshua  in  Arabic  ; 
but  they  said  that  it  is  not  according  to  the 
Jewish-Hebrew,  but  derived  from  the  Syriac. 
They  do  not  reckon  it  canonical. 

"5.  They  have  a  Chronicle  and  Genea- 
logy of  the  priests  from  Aaron,  and  other  tra- 
ditions and  historical  notices  in  Samaritan, 
called  Debar  ha-Yamini  (Yomim.) 

"  6.    They  have  a  work  corresponding,  they 
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said,  with  the  Talmud  of  the  Jews,  called 
'  The  Word  of  the  Sages  and  Elders  respect- 
ing the  exposition  of  Wisdom  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Supplications  and  Prayers,'  "  in 
twelve  volumes ;  "  two  ihin  folios  of  which 
they  showed  to  us, — and  is  both  fft  poetry  and 
prose.  The  information  which  we  received 
from  them  respecting  it  is  both  novel  and  im- 
portant ;  and  would  have  formed  a  proper  an- 
swer to  a  question  proposed  to  them  by  Gre- 
goire  and  De  Sacy,  but  which  they  studiously 
avoided  answering.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  any  parts  of 
it." 

Wilson  reserves  this  "  proper  answer," 
perhaps,  for  another  occasion  ;  for  with  this 
allusion,  he  dismisses  the  subject  from  his 
book.  One  would  like  to  be  in  possession  of 
the  novel  and  important  information  thus  hint- 
ed at. 

"7.  Their  liturgy,  they  said,  consists  of 
portions  of,  and  references  to,  the  Torah  ;  of 
Prayers  ;  and  particularly  of  Hymns,  both  in 
Arabic  and  Samaritan.  A  portion  of  the 
hymns,  as  found  in  the  manuscripts  of  the 
British  Museum  and  the  library  at  Gotha,  has 
been  published  by  Gesenius.  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  purchase  from  an  individual  of  their 
community  a  much  larger  portion  of  these 
very  curious  and  interesting  compositions. 

•'  They  made  no  mention  of  any  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Pentateuch.  They  gave  us  to  wit 
that  they  are  in  possession  of  other  works  in 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  besides  those  which 
they  enumerated." 

All  efforts  to  procure  even  a  single  speci- 
men of  any  portion  of  their  literature  proved, 
at  this  time,  unavailing.  A  subsequent  at- 
tempt, in  another  way,  about  six  weeks  after, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  second  visit  to  Shechem, 
was  more  successful.  It  was  then,  that  Jacob 
"  informed  us,  that  the  declaration  of  his  in- 
tention to  go  to  Britain  with  me,  had  raised 
such  a  squall  in  the  small  tub  of  his  commu- 
nity, as  had  nearly  blown  the  bottom  out  of 
it ;  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  forego  his 
purpose.  We  made  a  moving  appeal  to  him 
about  the  disappointment  which  I  feared  1 
should  experience,  particularly  in  reference  to 
procuring,  through  his  means,  a  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  other  Samaritan  manuscripts. 
From  his  reply  we  judged  that  some  plan  had 
been  formed  by  some  individual  or  other  of 
the  Samaritans,  as  far  as  possible  to  meet  my 


The  very  next  morning,  "  before  the  break 
of  day,  we  heard  some  patting  at  our  window 
in  our  room  in  the  house  of  a  Samaritan.  To 
our  inquiry,  'What  is  that?'  We  got  the 
joyful  response,  'Books,  books!'  I  was  im- 
mediately astir;  and  by  the  help  of  Deiri,  I 
purchased  from  a  Samaritan,  whose  name  1 
promised  not  to  mention,  a  bundle  of  manu- 
scripts, containing  some  documents  mostly  en- 
tirely novel  to  Fiiuropeans, — the  greater  part 
of  the  Samaritan  liturgy,  two  I\etuboth,  [or 
marriage  covenants,]  and  specimens  of  Sama- 
ritan caligraphy,  [or  ornamental  penmanship.] 
We  did  not  much  stickle  about  the  price,  par- 
ticularly as  the  vender  declared  that  he  must 
fly  from  the  place  before  the  morning  light, 
lest  if  seen  near  us,  he  should  fall  under  the 


suspicions  of  the  high  priest,  who  is  determin- 
ed to  keep  all  the  Samaritan  writings  to  his 
own  community." 

The  reader  of  the  account  of  this  curious 
transaction  is  left  to  infer,  that  the  Samaritan 
came  honestly  by  the  documents. 

Wilson  made  several  attempts  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  this  remarkable  people,  at 
least,  some  respect  for  the  prominent  points  of 
Christian  belief,  and  during  two  visits  to  the 
synagogue,  introduced  to  their  attention  the 
character  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  atoning 
sacrifice  made  by  him.  But  he  says, — "The 
priest  appeared  to  be  much  offended  by  our 
bringing  forward  our  views  in  the  synagogue  ; 
and  wc  agreed  to  adjourn  the  discussion  to  his 
own  house.  He  was  not  anxious,  however, 
that  even  there  it  should  be  resimied. 

"We  expressed  a  wish,  before  leaving  him, 
to  ascertain  the  sense  which  he  attached  to  the 
words  '  Spirit  of  God'  in  Genesis  i.  2.  '  Spi- 
rit,' he  said  in  reply,  '  is  of  three  kinds, — the 
Spirit  of  Life,  the  carnal  spirit,  and  the  spirit- 
ual spirit.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Life,'  he  add- 
ed, '  which  brooded  on  the  waters, — the  Spirit 
of  God  which  was  breathed  into  Adam.' 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  to  us 
than  the  intercourse  which  we  were  privileged 
to  have  with  the  small  remnant  of  an  ancient 
people,  whose  representatives  liave  remained 
at  the  home  of  their  fathers  between  twenty- 
five  and  twenty-six  centuries,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  valuable,  and,  to  a  good  extent,  novel 
information,  which  we  received  from  them. 
Our  prayer  in  their  behalf  was,  that  like  many 
of  their  kindred  when  instructed  by  Jesus  him- 
self, they  might  speedily  know  and  acknow- 
ledge that,  'This  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  ;'  and  that  of  Shechem, 
as  of  Samaria  of  old  under  the  preaching  of 
Philip,  it  might  speedily  be  said,  '  there  was 
great  joy  in  that  city,'  even  the  joy  of  salva- 
tion." 

(To  1)6  continued.) 


The  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in 
1845  and  1846,  by  James  Richardson. 

The  vast  tract  of  desert  land  which  occupies 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  norlhern  lialf 
of  Africa,  and  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  Egypt,  and  from  the  Barbary  Stales  which 
line  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
central  parts  of  the  continent,  has  hitherto  been 
but  little  known  to  the  civilized  nations  of 
Europe. 

The  fertile  spots  which  are  scattered  thinly 
over  it,  are  inhabited  by  native  tribes  and  by 
descendants  of  the  Arabs,  all  rigid  Mussulmen, 
whose  bigotry  renders  it  dangerous  for  a 
Christian  to  travel  among  them.  Yet  the 
writer  of  the  interesting  work  before  us  pene- 
trated into  those  regions,  alone  and  almost 
entirely  unaided  and  unbcfriended,  to  extend 
European  acquaintance  with  the  country,  and 
especially  to  collect  information  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  against  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade.  'l"o  use  his  own  words,  "  I  consider 
the  objects  of  my  tour  moral,  a  random  effort 


to  maim,  or  kill,  or  cripple  the  monster  Sla- 
very, a  small  rough  stone  picked  up  casually 
from  the  burnt  and  arid  face  of  The  Desert, 
but  with  dauntless  hand  .hrown  at  this  Tita- 
nian  fabric  of  crime  and  wickedness." 

At  Tripoli  he  joined  a  Ghafalah  [caravan] 
bound  for  Ghadames,  a  trading  town  situated 
in  a  small  oasis  or  fertile  spot  about  nine  days 
journey  in  a  south-western  direction,  and  said 
to  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  to  whom  some  ruins  in  its  vicinity 
are  attributed. 

At  Ghadames  he  was  very  kindly  received 
by  the  Governor  Mustapha,  a  Turk,  and  by 
the  native  merchants,  with  some  of  whom  he 
had  become  acquainted  at  Tripoli,  and  was 
furnished  with  a  house  rent  free.  The  Ghad- 
amsee  people  are  a  peaceful,  trading  popula- 
tion, carrying  goods  from  the  coast  to  Soudan, 
Timbuctoo,  and  other  places  in  the  interior. 
Some  of  their  leading  merchants  are  men  with 
considerable  capital,  and  engaged  in  extensive 
transactions.  Their  city  has  also  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  Marabout  or  sacred.  He  says, 
"  I  asked  the  Rais  [governor]  if  there  were  a 
prison  in  Ghadames?" 

Rais. — "  Yes." 

/. — "  Is  there  anybody  in  it  ?" 

Rais.—''  No." 

J.— "How?" 

Rais. — "This  is  a  city  of  dervishes  and 
marabouts — the  people  don't  steal — if  they've 
nothing  to  eat,  they  beg." 

Our  author  concealed  neither  his  religion, 
nor  his  sentiments  about  slavery,  taking  fre- 
quent occasions  to  declare  his  opposition  to 
that  system.  Two  young  women  of  the  Tou- 
aricks,  a  tribe  of  the  Southern  Sahara,  came 
to  see  him,  during  the  fast  of  the  Ramadan 
when  all  good  Mussulmen  abstain  from'food, 
while  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 

"Thou  Christian!  dost  thou  fast?"  (they 
having  never  seen  a  person  before  who  did 
not  fast.) 

"  No  ;  the  Christians  don't  fast." 

The  Girls. — "Don't  the  Christians  know 
God  ?" 

"  Yes,  they  know  God." 

The  Girls.—"  No,  they  don't,  for  they 
don't  say  Mahomet  is  the  prophet  of  God." 

At  another  time,  "a  Touarick  caine  in 
whilst  I  was  eating  my  dinner,  about  half  an 
hour  before  sunset.  I  was  sitting  in  the  patio, 
or  open  court  of  my  house.  The  Touarick, 
standing  erect  before  nic,  with  a  long  spear  in 
his  light  hand,  and  extending  his  left  towards 
the  sky,  looked  up,  and  then,  with  an  air  of 
imposing  solemnity,  uttered  these  words  in  a 
measured,  solemn  tone  :  '  And — thou — Chri* 
lian — thou  fastest — thus!  Thy  father — know- 
eth— not— God  !  Thou  art  a  Kafcr  [infidel] 
— he  is  a  Kafer — and  the  fire  at  last  will  eat 
you  both  up!'  Turning  round,  and  looking 
up  to  this  prophet-like  denunciator,  I  said, 
smiling:  '  Why,  how  now?  you  Mussulmans 
fast,  and  think  you  are  righteous  ;  but  whether 
it  is  better  to  cat  and  drink  on  the  Ramadan, 
for  which  God  cares  nothing,  or  fast  in  the 
Ramadan,  and  go  aflerwnrds  and  steal  or 
buy  men  and  women  and  little  children,  like 
your  little  son  there,  and  lake  them  to  Tripoli, 
and  sell  ihem  like  donkeys  and  camels?    This 


is  ro[bicld|;n  to  us  English — this  is  our  religion, 
not  to  steal  and  sell  men  ;  but  to  eat  and  drink 
in  the  Ramadan  is  not  forbidden  to  us.'  After 
this  answer,  the  fellow  stood  speechless,  com- 
pletely staggered.  1  continued  to  eat  my  din- 
ner with  a  good  appetite,  notwithstanding  his 
threatening  position  and  silence.  After  a  long 
pause  he  receded  back  a  kw  steps,  and  then 
quietly  squatted  down.  He  then  got  up  again, 
and  said,  '  Have  you  any  medicines  for  my 
moihor  in  Ghat?  I  told  him  to  come  to-mor- 
row, and  I  would  give  him  some." 

J.  R.  had  frequent  discussions  on  political 
subjects,  and  gives  an  amusing  description  of 
the  etFect  produced  by  his  telling  the  people 
that  the  British  sovereign  is  a  female. 

"  I  was  surrounded  with  a  group  when  the 
information  was  given,  and  1  shall  just  men- 
tion the  questions  which  were  put  to  me  in 
rapid  succession  :  '  Does  that  woman  govern 
well  ?'  '  Has  she  a  husband  V  '  What  does 
her  husband  ?'  '  Has  she  any  children  ?'  '  Is 
she  a  big  woman?'  '  Is  she  beautiful?'  'How 
much  does  she  pay  you  for  coming  to  our 
country  ?'  '  Who  has  more  power  she  or  the 
sultan?'  'What's  her  name?'  'Have  the 
Christians  any  other  women  who  govern  ?' 
And  so  forth.  I  explained  to  them  that  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  ruled  by  two  other  Queens, 
but  that,  in  France,  a  queen  never  reigns.  At 
the  mention  of  this  latter  fact,  there  was  a 
general  murmur  of  approbation,  '  El-Francees 
andhom  akel  (the  French  have  wisdom).'  To 
soften  the  matter  down  a  little,  and  abate  their 
prejudices,  I  told  them  the  father  of  the  queen 
of  England  had  no  sons,  and  in  all  such  cases, 
if  there  were  daughters,  these  were  allowed  to 
govern  the  people.  '  Batel'  (stupid),  said  one 
fellow,  and  the  conversation  dropped." 

During  his  residence  at  Ghadames,  several 
persons  died  of  scorpion  stings.  One  evening 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Rais  (governor)  he 
examined  phrenologically  the  heads  of  some 
of  his  officers.  "  Just  after  the  examination 
finished,  whilst  we  were  all  very  gay,  smok- 
ing, drinking  coffee,  talking  and  laughing,  one 
of  the  Moors  started  up  suddenly,  and  in  an 
instant,  taking  his  shoe,  lying  beside  him, 
struck  something  down  with  a  great  smack  on 
the  floor;  it  turned  out  to  be  an  immense  scor- 
pion. I  felt  a  chill  start  through  all  my  blood. 
The  smashed  reptile  looked  hideous  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  Ramadan  lamp.  This  is  the  third 
scorpion  within  a  fortnight,  the  Rais  has  kill- 
ed in  his  own  house;  one  of  enormous  size  he 
killed  a  few  days  ago.  The  Rais  called  for 
more  coffee,  and  said  coolly  and  laconically, 
'  It's  all  maktoub  (decreed)  between  you  and 
the  scorpions  ;  if  they  are  to  bile  you  they 
will.'  My  laleb  joins  the  rest  in  their  notions 
of  fatality.  In  coming  home  with  me  after- 
wards, I  said  to  him,  '  I  am  alarmed  at  these 
scorpions,  as  there's  no  security  from  them  ; 
for  you  say  they  get  upon  the  beds,  on  the 
tops  of  the  houses,  and  in  every  hole  and  cor^ 
ner.'  The  taleb — '  1  am  not  afraid  ;  I  am 
always  killing  them  in  iny  house,  and  yet  I 
fear  them  not,  for  it's  all  from  God.  If  they 
are  destined  by  Rubbee  (the  Lord)  to  sting  me 
to  death,  they  will,  so  1  do  not  disturb  myself. 
You  Christians  are  foolish.'  " 

The  Shadamsee  people  seemed  thorough 
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ly  imbued  with  Mahomet's  doctrine  of  fate. 
Muktovb  was  a  term  which  Richardson  often 
heard  used,  not  only  with  reference  to  scor- 
pions, but  to  almost  every  accident  or  event. 

"  Supped  with  the  Rais.  His  fowl  flew 
away,  and  left  him  without  meat  for  supper, 
'  Mtilctoub,'  he  said,  laughing." 

At  another  time,  Berka,  a  liberated  slave, 
an  intimate  friend  of  his  servant  Said  came  in, 
and  asked  for  Said.  "  '  He  is  gone  to  the  De- 
sert, run  away,  for  he  has  broken  our  cook- 
ing-pot ;  see  here  are  the  pieces,  here's  the 
meat  spoilt  ;  what  am  I  to  do  for  dinner  ?'  I 
added,  '  He  ought  to  have  a  good  beating.' 
The  poor  old  negro  stared  and  looked  really 
grieved.  At  last  he  muttered,  '  Why,  Chris- 
tian, that  breaking  comes  from  God,  and  not 
Said.'     'The  truth,' said  the  laleb  laughing." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Russian  Empire. 

The  follcMving  article,  taken  from  a  news- 
paper, where  it  appeared  as  a  selection  with- 
out crediting  its  source,  will  be  ibund  interest- 
ing at  the  present  juncture  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

How  long  this  unwieldy  empire  will  hold 
together, — or  how  far  the  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  serfs  will  be  successful — 
it  may  be  vain  to  conjecture  ;  but  we  ardently 
desire  that  the  day  may  be  hastened  when 
white  and  black  slavery  shall  cease  to  exist. 

"  The  Russian  Empire  contains  a  larger  ex- 
tent of  territory  than  any  other  upon  the  globe, 
comprising  about  one-seventh  of  its  terrestrial 

face,  and  one-seventeenth  of  its  entire  po- 
pulation. Extending  from  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia  and  Turkey  on  the  west,  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  America  on  the  east,  and  from 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  and  Tarlary  upon 
the  south,  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  upon  the 
north ;  its  length  may  be  estimated  at  6000 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  1601). 
Within  this  vast  region  are  included  nations! 
of  almost  every  variety  of  complexion,  of  hab- 1 
its,  and  of  language,  and  of  every  degree  of| 
civilization,  from  the  wandering  nomade  of  the 
Asiatic  plains  to  the  gay  and  luxurious  popu- 
lation of  the  modern  Petersburg.  It  will 
therefore  not  appear  surprising  that  within  the 
dominions  of  the  Autocrat,  there  should  be 
spoken  forty  different  idioms. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  portions  of  the  empire, 
together  with  their  extent  in  statute  square 
miles,  according   to   the   most  reliable  autho- 


Nonliern  P 
Baltic  Prov 


Little  Russia, 
New  Russia, 
Wolga  and  Caspii 


*  Includes    Finland,   Russian    America,   and    the 
I  small  kingdom  of  Poland. 
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By  a  reference  to  the  above  table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  56,000,000,  or  nearly  the  whole  po- 
pulation, is  contained  within  less  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  territory.  It  is  only  among  the 
hunters  of  Siberia,  or  the  Cossacks  of  the^Don 
that  we  are  to  look  for  any  individual  indepen- 
dence ;  in  all  other  parts  of  the  empire  the 
labouring  classes  are  in  u  state  of  servitude. 
The  great  extent  to  which  the  system  of  sla- 
very exists  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  while  the  nobles  number  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five,  44,800,000  of  the  people  are  serfs.  Of 
this  amount  almost  half,  or  21,000,000  are 
the  property  of  the  crown  ;  the  remainder  be- 
long to  the  nobility.  The  number  belonging 
to  the  Czar,  has  been  gradually  increasing 
since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made 
the  first  successful  effort  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  restrain  the  power  of 
the  nobles.  Since  the  reign  of  that  great  mo- 
narch, the  interest  of  the  sovereign  has  been 
linked  to  that  of  the  people,  and  there  has  been 
a  continual  contest  between  the  crown  and  the 
aristocracy,  in  which,  success  has  generally 
inclined  towards  the  Ibrmer.  In  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  which  of  these  more  favours  the 
people,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the 
serfs  belonging  to  the  crown  are  but  in  a  con- 
dition of  predial  and  partial  servitude,  while 
those  who  are  the  property  of  the  nobility  are 
in  a  state  of  absolute  slavery  ;  it  is  even  be- 
lieved that  the  Emperor  has  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  liberate  all  his  serfs,  and  he  very 
probably  would  have  already  done  so  were  it 
not  for  his  fears  of  the  nobility,  who  have  in- 
variably opposed  every  reform  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  every  attempt  to  improve  and 
enlighten  the  people. 

At  the  death  of  Peter,  the  armv  amounted  to 
110,000  men.  During  the  reign  of  Catharine 
II.  it  was  increased  to  2.50,000.  It  now  con- 
sists of  six  corps  d'armee,  of  60,0U0  each, 
being  48,000  infantry,  and  12,000  cavalry 
and  artillery  ;  a  corps  of  guards,  .57,000  ;  a 
corps  of  grenadiers,  57,000  ;  a  cavalry  corps 
of  30,000  ;  and  two  independent  corps,  one  in 
Siberia  and  the  other  in  Caucasus,  being  90,- 
000 — a  total  of  594,000  men  and  740  pieces 
of  artillery.     This  does  not  include  the  irre- 

;ular  Asiatics,  or   the   Cossacks   of  the  Don. 

t  is  an  immense  force,  yet  it  is  only  the  peace 
establishment,  and  is  not  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  the  population.  The  recent  events  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  together  with  the  attempt 
at  revolution  in  Poland,  will  no  doubt  cause  a 
large  increase  in  the  Russian  army.  Yet,  al- 
though she  is  invulnerable  at  home,  her  power 
westward  has  reached  its  limit. 


Stat.  sq.  m. 

Pop. 

17,56-2,600 

34,602 

1, .1-25,300 

93,605 

208,01 10 

lO,;-25,-20ll 

10!),802 

4,77-2,000 

5,360,n« 

2,64e,600 

7,757,160 

He  is  the  least  unhappy,  who  makes  least 
account  of  happiness  in  this  world  ;  puts  himself 
in  God's  way  to  it,  patiently  waits  for  it,  and 
can  see  a  smile  on  the  face  of  death. 


God  made  us  for  eternity  ;  and  his  aim  in 
all  He  does,  is  to  bring  us  happily  to  it.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  pain,  sickness,  crosses,  to  break 
the  strong  chain  which  binds  us  to  the  world, 
and  force  us  to  take  part  with  Him  in  His 
grand  design. 
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Thomas  Seattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Concinuedfrom  page  357.) 

Having  forsaken  his  sins,  and  taken  all  the 
steps  in  his  power  to  make  remuneration  to 
those  he  had  wronged,  Peter  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  to  condemn  before  the  church,  his  evil 
conduct.  He  no  doubt  remembered  the  decla- 
ration, "  He  that  confesseth  and  forsaketh  his 
sins  shall  find  mercy."  In  the  Twelfth  month 
of  the  same  year,  1780,  he  offered  the  follow- 
ing acknowledgment  to  Uwchlan  Monthly 
Meeting,  which  had  disowned  him. 

"  Dear  Friends, — Notwithstanding  I  was 
educated,  and  for  some  time  made  profession 
with  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  yet  fo 
want  of  a  strict  attention  to  the  teachings  of 
Divine  Grace,  I  so  far  deviated  as  lo  deny 
my  life  and  conversation,  the  principles  of  the 
blessed  Truth, — absconded  from  my  master, 
with  whom  I  was  placed  as  an  apprentice  to 
learn  a  trade,  and  enlisted  myself  as  a  soldier 
in  the  British  army  ; — for  which  misconduct  a 
testimony  was  publicly  read  against  me  some 
years  since.  Although  frequent  visitations  of 
Divine  love  were  extended,  I  continued  in  a 
long  course  of  vanity  and  dissipation.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  unhappy  war,  1 
took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  one  of  the  con- 
tending powers, — and,  actuated  by  heat  and 
malice,  frequently  engaged  in  a  task  which 
was  conducive  to  destroy  men's  lives; 
Irary  to  the  pure  principle  of  Jesus,  who  gave 
his  cheek  to  the  smiler,  his  hair  to  those  that 
plucked  it  out,  and  hid  not  his  face  from  shame 
and  spitting.  Thus,  was  1,  pursuing  one  scene 
of  licentiousness  and  cruelty  after  another, 
and  soaring  above  the  Witness  which  frequent- 
ly convicted  me  of  sin.  Being  in  some  mea- 
sure sensible  of  the  reproach  brought  on  Truth 
by  such  repeated  transgressions,  I  do  hereby 
sincerely  condemn  the  satne  ;  hoping  through 
repentance  and  amendment  of  life  lo  be  pre- 
served from  future  snares  and  entanglements. 
I  remain  your  loving  Friend, 

Peter  Yarnail." 

Uwchlan  Monthly  Meeting  received  this  ac- 
knowledgment and  sent  a  certificate,  liir  Peter 
to  the  Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia.  But  the  poor  penitent  was  not 
satisfied  with  Ibis  public  confession,  he  pre- 
pared another  addressed  to  the  meeting  in  the 
city  he  now  belonged  to. 

"I,  some  tiine  since,  delivered  a  paper  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  iVIonllily  Meeliu"  of 
Friends  at  Uwchlan,  where  I  formerly  had  a 
right  of  membership, — yet,  as  part  of  my  con- 
duct was  more  generally  known  in  this  city, 
and  is  not  particularly  menlioned  in  my  offer- 
ing to  that  meeting,  I  have  been  imder  weighty 
exercise,  and  my  mind  drawn  lo  a  further  de- 
claration, for  the  clearing  of  Truth  from  the 
iniquity  of  my  conduct  in  engaging  in  the 
station  of  a  surgeon  on  board  a  privateer.  In 
the  course  of  that  employment,  1  became  a 
party  in  seizing  by  violence  the  property  of 
others,  and  a  sharer  therein,  contrary  to  the 
law  of  righteousness  which  directs  lo  do  unto 
all  men  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us. 
I  hereby  sincerely  condemn  the  same,  fully  in- 
tending  lo  make    reslilution    to  such   whom  1 


have  thus  injured,  as   far  as  I  may  be  abili- 
tated." 

Peter  Yarnail  continued  in  obedience  to  what 
he  considered  the  requirings  of  his  Divine 
Master,  to  minister  in  the  assemblies  of  his 
people.  His  particular  Friend  William  Sa- 
very  was  also  just  coming  forward  in  similar 
acts  of  dedication.  At  a  meeting  in  the  IMar- 
ket  street  house,  both  of  them  having  spoken, 
Nicholas  Wain,  stood  up  and  quoted  the  text, 
"  Put  me,  1  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the  priest's 
olTices,  that  1  may  eat  a  portion  of  bread." 
His  comments  on  this  were  close,  aiming  at 
such  as  were  endeavouring  to  live  on  the 
priest's  office,  in  other  words  preaching  for 
hire.  The  two  young  ministers  jealous  over 
themselves,  and  fearful  of  acting  out  of  the 
unity  of  Truth,  and  giving  uneasiness  to  the 
church,  supposed  that  the  remarks  of  Nicholas 
were  intended  for  them.  They  no  doubt 
thought  he  wished  to  intimate  that  they  were 
covetous  of  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  hoping  to 
receive  for  themselves  a  living  portion  of  ihal 
spiritual  food  given  them  lo  dislrib.ule  to  others. 
On  comparing  sentiments  they  concluded  to 
call  on  Nicholas,  and  learn  the  truth  from 
himself.  They  did  so,  and  received  from  their 
elder  brother  in  the  ministry  the  assurance, 
that  he  had  unity  with  their  labours,  and  that 
in  his  communication,  he  had  no  reference  to 
them.  Some  time  after  they  learned  that  a 
young  man  who  had  come  to  Philadelphia  lo 
prepare  himself  by  study  to  preach  for  hire, 
was  at  the  meeting,  and  his  judgment  was  so 
enlightened  as  to  the  freedom  of  Gospel  min- 
istry, by  the  communication  delivered  by  Ni- 
cholas, that  he  abandoned  his  design,  and 
relumed  to  his  home.  Thus  the  word  preach- 
ed did  not  return  void,  but  it  accomplished  that 
for  which  it  was  given. 

We  have  it  on  record  that  John  Salkeld 
once  whilst  silling  in  a  meeting  for  worship, 
suddenly  siruck  the  floor  with  his  cane,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Resist  the  Devil  this  once,  and 
he  will  not  trouble  thee  again."  The  singu- 
larity of  this  proceeding,  drew  on  John  cau- 
tion and  reproof  from  his  friends,  who  whilst 
loving  and  honouring  him  for  the  powerful 
gift  commilted  lo  him  by  his  Master,  were 
watchful  to  repress  his  eccentriciiies.  John 
in  reply  said,  he  believed  what  he  had  at  ihat 
lime  done  and  said,  was  by  direction  of  H 
who  had  called  him  lo  the  work  of  the  min 
try.  Some  time  after  the  delivery  of  this  s( 
mon,  a  man  wiih  whom  he  met,  inquired  of 
him  if  he  remembered  the  occurrence.  The 
reply  was  he  did,  and  had  cause  to  do  so,  be- 
cause of  the  reproofs  he  had  received  lor  it. 
Ihe  man  expressed  his  belief  that  the  singular 
manner  in  which  John  had  been  led,  had  been 
designed  for  his  benefit,  and  stated  that  it  had 
inder  Providence  been  the  means  of  prevent- 
ng  him  from  committing  suicide.  In  expla- 
nation he  said,  that  having  been  in  a  low,  mel- 
ancholy state  of  mind,  for  some  time,  he  had 
fully  determined  to  destroy  his  life,  and  thus 
leave  the  world  in  which  all  was  gloomy  and 
dark  to  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on 
which  the  occurrence  above  referred  lo,  look 
place,  he  had  taken  a  rope  with  him  into  a 
neighbouring  woods  lo  effect  his  dreadful  pur- 
pose.    Whilst  there,  he  felt  a  sudden  inclina-l 


tion  10  attend  the  meeting  and  postpone  his 
self-destruction  until  that  was  over.  He  en- 
tered the  house,  and  whilst  meditating  on  his 
gloomy  earthly  prospects,  and  his  intend- 
ed mode  of  escape,  the  raps  of  the  cane 
on  the  floor,  attracted  his  attention,  and  the 
short  discourse  that  followed  came  with  life- 
quickening  power  to  his  soul.  He  saw,  that 
his  purpose  to  destroy  himself,  was  formed  at 
the  insiigalion  of  Satan  ;  he  felt  that  if  he  re- 
sisted it,  there  yet  was  mercy  for  him, — and 
strengthened  and  encouraged  he  turned  away 
from  this  temptation,  and  found  relief.  The 
impulse  to  destroy  his  life  being  resisted,  had 
passed  away,  and  he  had  since  found  the  pre- 
diction realized,  for  in  that  way  the  Devil  did 
not  trouble  him  again. 

Whilst  the  late  David  Sands  was  one  day 
travelling  in  Ireland,  he  felt  an  impression  of 
duty  lo  appoint  a  meeting  at  a  place  where 
he  was.  It  was  in  a  district  thinly  inhabit- 
ed,— the  night  was  stormy,  and  there  was  little 
probability,  that  many  persons  could  be  got 
together.  As  his  companions  urged  these  ob- 
jections, David  said,  "  If  there  are  but  few, 
the  great  and  good  Shepherd  has  promised  to 
be  with  us,  and  1  shall  feel  clear  in  having 
done  what  appears  to  be  my  duly."  Steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  have  a  meeting, 
and  notice  being  spread  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, more  persons  came  to  it,  than  could 
have  been  expected.  The  opporlunity  was  a 
favoured  one;  a  solemn  covering  spread  over 
the  meeting,  and  David  Sands  was  clothed 
with  ability  that  night  to  preach  the  Gospel 
with  power  and  authority.  He  commenced  his 
testimony  with  these  words,  "  Resist  the  Devil, 
and  he  will  flee  from  you.  Turn  unto  Him 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  save.  Although 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  He  will  make  them 
while  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  He  is  still 
waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  though  you  have 
strayed  far  from  the  fold,  He  will  lead  you  as 
unto  pleasant  pastures,  where  streams  of  living 
water  flow  forevermore."  M'ith  deep  earnest- 
ness the  preacher  dwelt  on  the  Lord's  unfail- 
ing goodness,  and  invited  the  listeners  to  com6 
to  the  Fountain  of  mercy  for  help  and  salva- 
tion. He  then  added,  "  1  am  bound  to  express 
my  feeling  and  impression,  (though  I  know 
not  for  whom  it  is  intended),  that  I  believe 
there  are  those  present  who  have  been  so  far 
led  astray  by  the  enemy  of  their  soul's  salva- 
tion as  to  be  ready  to  take  their  own  life." 
The  meeting  clo.sed  solemnly,  and  after  it  had 
broken,  a  well-dressed  man  apparently  in 
great  distress  of  mind,  came  to  David  Sands 
and  said,  "  Your  message  is  to  me.  I  now 
have  the  instruments  of  death  in  my  pocket. 
1  have  become  weary  of  life,  and  have  no  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  tempter,  so  ns  to  face 
the  cruel  blasts  of  adversity,  and  had  deter- 
mined this  night  to  commit  the  fatal  deed.  Yet 
I  felt  the  awful  responsibility;  and  having 
heard  of  this  meeting,  and  knnwing  Ihat 
Friends  oflen  sat  in  silence,  I  believed  that  I 
should  be  enabled  to  become  calm  and  com- 
posed before  ihe  awful  close  of  life.  Rut  now 
1  have  abundant  reason  to  bless  Goil,  in  that 
ho  has  made  you  the  instrument  of  saving  my 
life,  as  also  my  immortal  soul  ;  which  but  for 
this  inlerposiiion,  would  have  rushed  unbidden 
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into  the  presence  ofiin  insulted  God."  There 
stood  the  penitent, — the  loaded  pistols  still  in 
his  pocket,  with  which  he  had  intended  to  end 
his  life, — his  sorrow  still  upon  him,  and  yet 
grateful  emotions  stirring  within  him  to  God 
the  Father  of  all  soul-saving  mercies,  and  to 
David  Sands  the  instrument  made  use  of  for 
his  good  !  This  remarkable  providence  had 
an  abiding  influence  upon  his  future  life,  great- 
ly improving  his  character  ; — and  we  may 
hope  tlie  work  wrought  in  him,  being  of  the 
operation  of  the  Grace  of  God,  failed  not;  but 
that  in  the  hour  of  death  he  was  enabled  to 
bless  his  Saviour  for  the  visitation  afforded 
that  night,  and  to  close  his  earthly  career  sus- 
tained by  the  hope  of  the  Christain. 

About  the  time  of  the  change  in  Peter  Yar- 
nall,  his  brother  Mordecai  also  carne  under 
religious  convictions,  and  submitted  himself  to 
bear  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  thus 
wrote  to  his  brother  under  date  of  First  month 
1st,  1781. 

"  My  dear  Brother, — I  received  the  letter 
which  thou  sent  by  that  worthy  young  man, 
Daniel  Offley.  Since  which  I  have  had  my 
house  burnt,  with  all  the  bedding,  clothing, 
&c.  We  scarcely  saved  any  thing,  as  to  clo- 
thing, but  what  we  had  on.  But  may  I  never 
deem  that  accidental,  or  chance,  which  Infi- 
nite Wisdom  designs  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
but  rather,  submit  to  his  all-wise  determina- 
tions in  all  things. 

*  *  *  "  Let  me  say  to  Ihee,  hold  fast  that 
which  thou  hast  experienced  to  bo  Truth. 
May  the  God  of  Truth  not  spare  nor  pity  thee 
tior  me,  until  he  has  purified  our  hearts  by 
bis  powerful  judgments,  mixed  with  infinite 
mercy  and  adorable  love  !  And  may  the  God 
Df  our  father  be  ot)r  God  forever  ! 

"  Give  my  kind  love  to  John  Pemberton  ; 
who  has  been  our  father's  friend, — and  almost 
jnspeakably  our  friend;  and  ungratefully 
lave  I  returned  his  tender  love  and  care  over 
me. 

"  With  true  and  tender  regard,  I  remain 
hy  affectionate  brother, 

iVloKDECAI   YaRNALL." 
(To  be  continued.) 


Nsst  of  the  Megapodius  Tumulns. 

In  Captain  Stokes's  account  of  his  discove- 
■ies  in  Auslralia,  there  is  described  a  bird's 
lest  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  that  land 
much  resembling  those  of  the  "  Brush  Turkey" 
md  the  "  Now,"  which  frequent  the  southern 
ind  western  parts,  mentioned  in  "  The  Friend" 
)f  last  week.  The  bird  which  constructs  them 
the  Megapodivs  Tumulus  of  Gould,)  is  not 
arger  than  a  pheasant,  yet  makes  a  heap  of 
;arth  and  stones  or  shells,  sometimes  30  feet 
ong  and  5  feet  high.  Indeed,  one  nest  found 
n  a  small  island  near  Torres's  Straits  at  the 
'^.  W.  extremity  of  Australia,  was  8  feet  high, 
rhey  are  always  built  near  thick  bushes  in 
vhich  they  can  take  shelter,  at  the  least  alarm, 
fhe  edifice  is  erected  with  the  feet,  which  are 
emarkable  both  for  size  and  strength,  and  a 
leculiar  power  of  grasping;  they  are  yellow 
vhile  the  body  is    brown.     Nothing   can    be 


more  curious  than  to  see  them  hopping  towards 
these  piles  on  one  foot,  the  other  being  filled 
with  materials  for  building.  The  instant  that 
the  shell  bursts,  the  young  bird  comes  forth 
strong  and  large,  and  runs  without  the  slight- 
est care  being  taken  of  it  by  the  parent. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
O'ER  THE  HILL. 

BY  RALPH    HOYT. 

One  morning-  as  he  wended 

Through  a  path  bedight  with  flowers. 
Where  all  delights  were  blended 

To  beguile  the  fleeting  hours. 
Sweet  Youth,  pray  turn  thee  hither. 

Said  a  voice  along  the  way, 
Ere  all  these  roses  wither, 

And  all  these  fair  fruits  decay. 
But  the  youth  paused  not  to  ponder 

If  the  voice  were  good  or  ill. 
For,  said  he,  my  home  is  yonder, 

O'er  the  hill  there,  o'er  the  Hill! 

Again,  high  noon  was  glowing 

On  a  wide  and  weary  plain. 
And  there,  right  onward  going. 

Was  the  traveller  again  : 
He  seemed  another  being 

Than  the  morning's  rosy  youth, 
But  I  quickly  knew  him,  seeing 

His  unaltered  brow  of  truth  ; 
Rest  stranger,  rest  till  even'. 

Sang  alluring  voices  still ; 
But  he  cried — ray  rest  is  heaven  ! 

O'er  the  hill  there,  o'er  the  Hill ! 

The  shades  of  night  were  creeping 

A  sequestered  valley  o'er. 
Where  a  dark,  deep  stream  was  sweeping 

By  a  dark  and  silent  shore  ; 
And  there  the  pilgrim  bending 

With  the  burthen  of  the  day. 
Was  seen  stili  onward  wending. 

Through  a  "  straiglit  and  narrow  way  ;" 
He  passed  the  gloomy 
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Me  rill, 


For  "The  Fri( 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 


In  the  year  1794,  John  Pemberton  paid  a 
religious  visit  to  Holland  and  Germany,  sail- 
ing direct  from  Philadelphia  to  Amsterdam. 
He  travelled  as  far  as  Pyrmont,  where  his  fee- 
ble constitution  sunk  beneath  the  etfects  of  a 
severe  cold,  and  he  died  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  impressive  testimony 
of  the  Friends'  of  Pyrmont,  describes  clearly 
and  briefly  the  character  of  his  services  among 
them.  "  He  was  often  led  in  a  manner  un- 
usual in  these  parts,  to  go  into  unknown 
houses,  and  after  an  awful  pau.se,  to  distribute 
wholesome  doctrine,  counsel  and  advice  among 
them.  This  manner  as  it  were,  like  in  the 
Apostles'  days,  to  break  the  bread  from  house 
to  house,  seemed  sometimes  at  first  to  surprise 
the  people  ;  but  when,  after  a  short  while,  their 
minds  were  overshadowed  by  that  invisible 
power  which  accompanied  his  words,  and  the 
witness  of  Truth  in  them  was  reached  ;  tears 
were  often  beheld  to  flow  ;  and  at  parting,  the 
unknown  were  observed  to  take  leave  of  him 
as  if  well  acquainted,  in  a  tender  and  affecting 
manner. 

"  His  arrival  at  Pvrmont  was  on  the  12th 


j  of  Ninth  month,  and  his  stay  amongst  us  about 
four  months;  during  which  time  he  was  most- 
ly very  poorly  in  health,  but  nevertheless 
almost  daily  occupied  in  the  service  of  Truth  ; 
for  as  his  bodily  health  permitted  him,  ho  not 
only  altended  punctually  our  public  and  month- 
ly meetings,  and  visited  Friends  in  their  fami- 
lies, but  had  also  many  private  opportunities, 
and  several  public  meetings  with  the  towns- 
people, which  were  very  nuinerous,  and 
wherein  ho  was  enabled  to  preach  the  free 
Gospel  of  Christ  with  Divine  authority  ;  so  that 
not  only  at  times  the  whole  assembly  seemed 
to  be  clothed  with  an  awful  reverence,  but  also 
the  hearts  of  many  were  moved,  and  the  wit- 
ness of  God  in  them  reached  by  Ids  living  tes- 
timony. At  such  opportunities,  ho  seemed,  to 
the  admiration  of  those  who  knew  his  weak 
constitution,  not  to  feel  his  bodily  weakness  at 
all,  usually  lifiing  up  his  voice  as  a  strong 
youth,  to  testify  of  the  great  love  of  God  to- 
wards mankind. 

"  It  was  his  principal  concern  to  turn  people 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  to  God ;  endeavouring  to  show,  that 
God  has  given  a  imeasure  of  his  Spirit,  light  or 
grace  to  all  men,  as  a  talent,  which  he  has 
placed  in  their  hearts. 

"  His  ministry  was  in  plainness  of  speech 
and  attended  with  Divine  authority  ;  for  his 
words  whether  they  contained  comfort,  exhor- 
tation, or  reproof,  i-eached  the  inward  states  of 
those  whom  it  concerned  ;  and  he  has  often 
spoken,  both  in  our  meetings  and  at  other  op- 
portunities, so  exactly  to  the  slate  of  individu- 
als, that  there  was  no  doubt  lefi,  that  he  was 
led  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Truth  ;  and  more 
especially  in  his  particular  service  among  us, 
as  fellow  professors  of  the  same  principles  of 
that  unchangeable  Truth,  for  the  promotion  of 
which  he  spent  his  life. 

"  The  solemn  reverence  of  his  waiting  spi- 
rit appeared  so  manifest  in  his  countenance, 
that  others  who  beheld  him,  were  thereby 
invited  to  stillness;  and  such  as  had  a  desire 
of  hearing  words,  wei-e  taught  by  his  example 
to  turn  their  minds  inward,  to  the  measure  of 
grace  in  themselves  ;  showing  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely better  to  keep  silent  before  the  Lord, 
than  to  uller  words  that  are  not  accompanied 
with  the  life-giving  and  biTptizing  power  of  the 
Spirit;  which  must  needs  enliven  them  if  it  be 
truly  profitable."  Friends'  Lib.  VI.,  p.  379. 
Can  (here  be  found  elsewhere  a  more  exqui- 
site delineation  of  the  ideal  of  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  than  these  honest-hearted 
Friends  of  Pyrmont  have  thus  given  ? 

In  the  year  1796,  George  Dillwyn  vi.sited 
the  continent  a  third  time,  accompanied  by 
David  Sands  and  William  Savery.  The 
printed  journal  of  the  latter  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Friends'  Library  contains  a  narrative 
of  this  journey,  which  shows  that  their  princi- 
pal concern  was  to  visit  and  strengthen  the 
Friends  in  Germany  and  France;  and  to  seek 
out  persons  who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
lifeless  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  prevailing 
systems,  had  separated  themselves  therefrom, 
lived  a  retired  life,  and  met  together  in  a  man- 
ner approaching  to  that  of  Friends.  To  these, 
and  to  a  few  enlightened  and  spiritual  indivi- 
duals of  all    denominations  who  sought   their 
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society,  their  labours  were  chiefly  confined, 
and  their  message  to  all  was  the  same.  "  We 
gave  them  some  books,  and  recommended  their 
close  attention  to  the  further  manifestation  of 
the  true  Light,  which  they  had  acknowledged 
for  their  true  Guide  and  Teacher ;  and  to  bear 
their  testimony  faithfully ;  thus  would  the 
Lord  prosper  them,  and  make  them  in  his 
holy  hand,  as  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  as  a  city 
set  upon  a  hill."     Page  375. 

The  visit  of  Richard  Jordan  in  1801  to  the 
Friends  of  Pyrmont  and  Minden  in  Germany, 
and  of  Congenies  and  Nismes  in  the  south  of 
France,  was  of  a  similar  character ;  and  so,  as 
far  as  we  have  learned,  were  all  the  visits  of 
ministering  Friends  to  the  continent,  during 
the  calamitous  period  of  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution.  With  the  single  exception  of 
William  Savery,  who  spoke  German  with 
ease,  all  these  Friends  were  under  the  neces- 
sity ol'  employing  an  interpreter,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private,  which  greatly  added  to  the 
difficulty  of  conveying  in  suitable  terms  the 
message  of  life  and  salvation  which  they  had 
to  preach.  Yet  they  were  not  without  many 
seasons  of  consolation,  in  which  they  felt  that 
there  was  a  hidden  precious  seed  scattered 
throughout  the  countries  they  had  visited, 
"  measurably  gathered  both  from  the  super- 
stitions and  the  vain  world ;  and  seeking  a 
foundation  whereon  they  may  rest  the  sole  of 
their  feet."  And  we  doubt  not,  that  in  review- 
ing the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  led 
along,  they  could  acknowledge  with  Sarah 
Grubb  the  "  comfortable  belief,  that  through 
the  creating  and  converting  Word  of  Omnipo- 
tence, the  pure  seed  of  Divine  Life  was  visited 
with  greater  efficacy,  than  the  discouragements 
which  we  were  under,  allowed  us  to  know  at 
that  time." 

In  1822  and  1824,  eight  and  ten  years  after 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  Thomas 
Shillitoe  twice  visited  the  continent.  There 
are  few  more  instructive  narratives,  than  that 
which  he  has  left,  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  led  along  in  this  service.  A  man  of  fee- 
ble frame  and  weak  nerves,  advanced  in  years 
and  ignorant  of  any  but  his  mother's  tongue, 
mean  and  humble  in  his  exterior  as  to  his 
dress  and  person,  unlearned  in  all  the  world's 
ways,  and  in  all  tlfat  the  world  esteems  learn- 
ing;  he  traversed  the  continent  from  Christi- 
ana to  Geneva,  and  from  Nismes  to  Peters- 
burg, without  guide  or  companion,  or  inter- 
preter, except  such  as  his  good  Master 
provided  him  with  from  time  to  time,  as  he 
pursued,  step  by  step,  his  well-pondered  way. 
He  found,  not  like  the  Friends  at  whose  jour- 
neys we  have  glanced — merely  humble  and 
obscure  individuals,  with  here  and  there  a 
person  of  somewhat  higher  rank  and  more 
influence  willing  to  receive  him — but  an  open 
door  in  the  stately  mansions  of  noblemen,  and 
in  the  palaces  of  kings.  Yet  how  single  was 
his  eye  kept  to  the  one  great  object  of  his  er- 
rand— the  preaching,  as  the  Spirit  gave  him 
utterance,  of  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  ! 
At  Amsterdam  he  was  urged  to  visit  a  palace 
and  gallery  of  fine  paintings,  and  refused,  be- 
cause it  u-otild  ill  become  him  n-ho  professed 
to  be  serd  on  suck  an  embassy,  so  to  spend  his 
time. 


At  Petersburg  he  apprehended  it  to  be  re- 
quired of  him  to  choose  the  inost  public  places 
for  his  daily  walks.  "  I  was  thankful,"  says 
he,  "  that  I  was  made  willing  to  be  gazed  at." 
"  On  my  way  home  1  was  met  by  one  of  my 
countrymen,  who  has  taken  a  kind  part  in  en- 
deavouring to  better  the  state  of  the  prisons, 
and  the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  make  his  usual  visit  to  these  abodes 
of  human  misery,  and  who  kindly  invited  me 
to  accompany  him  there.  I  was  not  a  little 
tried  on  the  occasion,  feeling  myself  under  the 
necessity  as  heretofore,  of  refusing  his  kind 
offer,  as  my  time  for  such  visits  did  not  appear 
to  be  fully  come.  I  returned  home,  well  sat- 
isfied that  my  friend's  importunity  to  go  with 
him  did  not  prevail.  Oh,  the  need  I  feel, 
and  in  a  particular  manner,  since  my  feet  have 
been  set  in  this  city,  to  know  every  inch  of 
ground  I  travel  on  measured,  before  one  step 
is  taken  in  the  line  of  apprehended  duty  !" 
Friends'  Library  III.,  p.  313. 

"  My  situation  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
owl  in  the  desert,  the  pelican  in  the  wilderness, 
and  the  sparrow  alone  on  the  house-top  ;  for  I 
passed  days  and  days,  and  hardly  exchanged 
a  word  with  any  one,  except  when  I  went  out 
to  meeting,  or  asked  the  family  I  was  residing 
with  for  my  common  necessaries  ;  for  the  way 
did  not  open  in  my  own  mind,  to  hold  converse 
much  with  them  on  other  subjects.  Why  it 
is  so  with  me,  I  have  no  right  to  query  ;  my 
Divine  Master  knows  there  is  cause  for  it,  or 
he  would  not  lay  me  under  this  restraint." 
Ibid.  p.  317. 

Even  after  the  last  of  those  memorable 
visits  "  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,"  to  the 
most  powerful  absolute  monarch  on  earth,  he 
thus  writes  :  "  Being  conveyed  back  to  my 
lodgings,  and  taking  my  seat  in  my  apart- 
ment, "it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  re- 
frain from  proclaiming  aloud  my  feelings  of 
gratitude  to  Almighty  God.  For  a  while  I 
felt  like  one  lost  in  admiration  ;  but  aflerwards 
the  retrospect  of  what  had  fallen  from  my  lips 
caused  me  to  tremble  ;  but  in  due  time  Divine 
Goodness  in  mercy  condescended  to  pour  into 
my  heart  such  a  portion  of  the  wine  of  conso- 
lation, as  he  best  knew  I  was  able  to  bear  ; 
for  i  soon  became  sensible  a  care  was  now 
necessary  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  withstand 
the  wiles  of  Satan,  as  ever  it  was  when  my 
mind  was  under  exercise  for  the  service  which 
I  had  thus  been  mercifully  enabled  to  accom- 
plish."    Ibid.  p.  331. 

After  his  return  home  he  writes:  "  I  found 
it  indispensably  necessary  to  endeavour  to 
keep  in  the  lowly  valley  ;  lest  the  dew,  which 
I  was  favoured  to  witness  resting  on  my  mind, 
should  be  suddenly  dissipated,  through  my  too 
freely  conversing  on  my  religious  movements 
on  the  continent,  or  bv  reason  of  worldly  mat- 
ters," &c.     Ibid.  p.  339. 

Similar  to  these  have  always  been  the  ex- 
ercises and  the  trials  of  the  true  ministers  of 
the  Gospel.  They  are  not  sent  forth  as  the 
agents  of  this  or  the  other  plan  of  philanthropic 
benevolence,  however  useful  in  its  place,  and 
plausible  in  its  character,  but  to  preach  as  the 
Spirit  gives  them  utterance,  the  way  of  life 
and  salvation.  Their  mission  continues  to  be 
what  (Jcorge  Fox  declares  his  to  have  been. 


"  I  was  to  bring  people  off  from  their  own  j 
ways,  to  Christ  the  new  and  living  way  ;  from 
their  churches  which  men  had  made  and  ga- 
thered, to  the  church  in  God,  the  general 
assembly  written  in  heaven,  which  Christ  is  | 
the  head  of;  and  off  from  the  world's  teachers  ' 
made  by  men,  to   learn  of  Christ  who  is  the  j'l 

Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  ;   of  whom  the  |' 
Father  said,  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  hear  ye  I 

I  him;  and  ofT  from  all  the  world's  worships  to  ' 
know  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  inward  parts,  || 

'and   to  be  led  thereby,  that  in  it  they  might  ii 
worship  the  Father  of  spirits,  who  seeks  such 
to  worship  him;  which  Spirit  they  that  wor-  i 
shipped  not  in,  knew  not  what  they  worship-  ' 
ped."     "  I  was  to  bring  people  off  from  .Tcwish  " 
ceremonies,  from  heathenish  fables,  from  men's  i 
inventions  and  windy  doctrines,  by  which  they  ' 
blowed   the  people    about,  this  way  and  the 
other  way,  from   sect   to   sect  ;  and  from  all 
their  beggarly   rudiments,  with   their  schools 
and  colleges,  for  making  ministers  of  Christ, 
who  are  indeed,  ministers   of  their  own    mak- 
ing,   but   not  of  Christ's;  and   from  all  their 
images,  crosses,  and  sprinkling  of  infants,  wiih 
their  holydays  (so  called),  and  all  their  vain 
traditions,  which   they   had  got   up  since  the 
Apostles'  days,  which  the  Lord's  power  was 
against.     In  the  dread  and  authority  thereof 
was  I  moved  to  declare  against  them  all,  and 
against  all  that  preached,  and   not  freely,  as 
such  who  had  not  received  freely  from  Christ." 
G.  Fox's  Journal  I.,  p.  112. 

(TohecontinuertO 


Head -hunting  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo. 

Among  some  of  the  native  tribes  of  Borneo, 
the  strange  and  monstrous  practice  of  head- 
hunting prevails,  and  frequent  piratical  excur- 
sions are  made  of  which  the  sole  or  principal 
object  is  to  procure  the  heads  of  such  fisher- 
men or  others  as  may  unfortunately  fall  in 
their  way.  Low,  in  his  account  of  Sarawak, 
frequently  speaks  of  a  tribe  of  Sea-Dyaks  liv- 
ing  on  the  Sarebas  and  Sakarran  rivers,  who 
are  particularly  formidable  in  that  section  of 
country.  He  says,  many  of  the  feuds  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged,  are  quarrels 
which  arose  in  the  times  of  their  ancestors ; 
and  the  ostensible  object  in  carrying  on  which 
now  is,  that  their  balance  of  heads  may  be 
settled  ;  for  these  people  keep  a  regular  ac- 
count of  the  numbers  slain  on  each  side  on 
every  occasion;  these  memorandums  have 
now,  perliaps,  become  confused  among  the 
sea-tribes,  but  amongst  those  of  the  hills, 
where  fewer  people  are  killed  and  fighting  is 
less  frequent,  the  number,  which  each  tribe  is 
indebted  to  the  other,  is  regularly  preserved, 
A  hill  chief  once  told  me  that  he  durst  not 
travel  into  another  country,  which  he  wished 
jlo  visit,  as  their  people  were  the  enemies  of 
his  tribe  ;  when  I  asked  him  in  surprise,  hav- 
ing supposed  that  he  was  at  peace  with  every 
one  except  the  people  of  Sakarran,  he  told  me 
that  in  the  lime  of  his  grandfather  the  people 
of  the  other  tribe  had  killed  four  of  his,  and 
that  in  retaliation  his  jicople  had  killed  three 
of  the  other,  so  that  there  was  a  balance  of 
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one  in  his  favour,  which  liad  never  been  set- 
tled, nor  had  any  hostilities  been  carried  on 
for  many  years,  yet  ail  intercourse  between 
the  tribes  had  ceased,  and  they  could  only 
■meet  in  a  hostile  character.  Should  peace  be 
brought  about,  it  may  be  done  by  the  tribe, 
which,  in  balancing  accounts  is  found  to  have 
taken  most  heads,  paying  for  the  difference  to 
ihe  other  tribe  in  goods  ;  in  this  computation, 
the  value  of  males  is  estimated  at  about  25 
|dollars,  and  females  from  15  to  20  dollars 
'each  ;  when  the  difference  is  thus  adjusted  the 
two  contracting  tribes  feast  and  dance  toge- 
ther, and  are  friends  unlil  some  new  occasion 
of  quarrel  happens,  and  disturbs  their  amity. 
The  Sea-Dyaks,  however,  rarely  adjust  their 
difTcrences  with  the  other  tribes,  ihey  having 
gone  on  so  long,  and  their  debt  being  so  large 
,to  so  many  tribes,  that  were  they  to  attempt 
the  payment,  they  would  find  themselves 
bankrupt  immediately  ;  and  I  suppose  that 
were  they  to  give  themselves  in  exchange  for 
the  slain,  they  would  not  with  their  wives  and 
children,  be  sufficient  in  number  to  compensate 
for  them. 

The  heads  of  their  enemies  are,  amongst 
the  sea-tribes,  preserved  with  the  flesh  and 
hail-  still  adhering  to  the  skull,  and  these  tro- 
phies are  not,  as  amongst  the  land  tribes,  Ihe 
general  property  of  the  individuals  who  capture 
them,  though  the  honour  of  the  tribe  is  aug- 
inenled  by  their  being  in  the  village.  The 
skull  being  freed  from  the  brain,  which  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  occipital  hole,  the  head  is  dried 
over  a  slow  and  smoking  fire  until  all  the  ani- 
mal juices  have  evaporated  ;  they  are  preserv- 
ed wiih  the  greatest  care,  and  baskets  full  of 
them  may  be  seen  at  any  house  in  the  villages 
of  the  sea-tribes,  and  the  family  is  of  distinc- 
tion, according  to  the  number  of  these  disgust- 
ing and  barbarous  trophies  in  its  possession  ; 
they  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as 
the  most  valuable  property,  and  an  accident 
which  destroys  them  is  considered  the  most 
lamentable  calamity.  An  old  and  grey-head- 
ed chief  was  regretting  to  me  one  day  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  in  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  heads  collected  by  his  ancestors.  As  1 
heard  nothing  of  his  property  which  had  been 
very  considerable,  1  supposed  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  it,  until,  on  making  inquiries, 
he  told  me  that  it  had  been  all  destroyed,  but 
he  would  not  have  regretted  it  so  much  if  he 
could  have  saved  the  trophies  of  the  prowess 
of  his  Aithers. 

It  is  said  that  the  practice  of  head-hunting, 
for  which  purpose  alone  their  piratical  expedi- 
tions are  now  undertaken,  has  been  carried  so 
far,  that  a  Dyak  cannot  marry  until  he  has  at 
least  once  obtained  a  head.  The  chief  of  the 
Lundu  village  told  me  that  such  was  the  cus- 
tom, but  that  in  his  tribe  it  had  been  dispensed 
with,  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  heads  was  so 
great  under  Mr.  Brooke's  government,  the 
wars  being  unfrequent,  and  cruising  parties 
not  being  allowed  to  go  out.  The  old  gentle- 
man seemed  to  think  it  a  pity  that  a  custom  so 
calculated  to  inspire  the  men  with  courage 
should  be  set  aside  from  motives  of  humanity. 

On  one  occasion  Lingir,  a  chief  of  one  of 
the  Sarebas  tribes,  appeared  at  Sarawak  with 
his  head  shaved,  and  in  his  most  desolate  and 


ragged  attire,  but  attended  by  33  boats,  to  re- 
quest permission  of  the  rajah  to  attack  the 
Dyaks  of  Lundu  or  Samarhand  ;  he  gave  as 
a  reason  for  the  strange  request,  that  his  bro- 
ther had  died,  and  that  he  could  not  celebrate 
his  funeral  until  he  had  somewhere  obtained  a 
head.  He  was  of  course  unsuccessful  in  his 
application  to  Sarawak,  and  being  desired  im- 
mediately to  return  with  his  fleet,  he  captured 
the  heads  of  four  unfortunate  fishermen,  with 
whom  he  fell  in,  on  his  return. 

A  fleet  returning  from  a  successful  cruise, 
on  approaching  the  village,  announce  to  its 
inhabitants  their  fortunes  by  a  horrid  yell. 
The  head  is  brought  on  shore  with  much  cere- 
mony, wrapped  up  in  the  curiously  fiilded  and 
plaited  leaves  of  the  nipah  palm.  On  shore 
and  in  the  village  for  months  after  its  arrival 
it  is  treated  with  the  greatest  consideration 
and  all  the  names  and  terms  of  endearment  of 
which  their  language  is  capable  are  abundant- 
ly lavished  on  it;  the  most  dainty  morsels, 
culled  from  their  abundant  though  inelegant 
repast,  are  thrust  into  its  mouth,  and  it  is  in 
strucled  to  hate  ils  former  friends,  and  that 
having  been  now  adopted  into  the  tribe  of  ils 
captors,  its  spirit  must  he  always  with  them  ; 
sirih  leaves  and  betel-nut  are  given  to  it, — and 
finally,  a  cigar  is  frequently  placed  between 
j  its  ghastly  and  pallid  lips.  JNone  of  this  dis- 
jgusting  mockery  is  performed  wilh  the  inten- 
tion of  ridicule,  but  all  to  propitiate  the  spirit 
by  kindness,  and  to  procure  its  good  wishes 
for  the  tribe,  of  which  it  is  now  supposed  to 
have  become  a  member.  The  head  having 
been  cared  for,  the  whole  tribe  partake  of  a 
grand  feast  on  the  occasion. 

From  the  Annual  Monilor  for  IS18. 

ASTllONY  STERRY. 

.'Anthony  Slerry,  son  of  Joseph  and  Marga- 
ret Sterry,  of  Soulhwark,  London,  deceased 
First  month  23,  1847,  aged  20  years. 

This  dear  young  Friend  was,  from  a  child, 
of  a  delicale  constitution.  He  had  much  to 
contend  with  in  his  natural  disposition,  but  it 
appears  that,  from  early  life,  he  had  felt  the 
necessity  of  ils  subjugation,  and  that  truthful- 
ness had  been  a  prominent  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter. The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
create  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,  it  is  believed,  was 
powerfully  experienced  by  him,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  life  of  his  dear  mother,  to 
whom  he  clung  with  great  afTection,  and  whose 
prayers,  on  his  behalf,  appeared  to  be  gra- 
ciously regarded. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  month, 
1846,  ho  was  attacked  by  illness  ;  when,  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  precious  sense  of  accept- 
ance in  the  Beloved,  of  which  he  had  previ- 
ously been  a  partaker,  he  was  for  a  season 
involved  in  deep  menial  conflict. 

About  this  period  he  wrote  :  "I  do  hope 
and  believe  that  I  have  been  benfiled  by  this 
illness,  and  have  at  times  felt  the  presence  of 
good  ;  but  [  do  feel  that  much  remains  to  be 
overcome;  particularly  now  that  I  am  getting 
belter,  and  former  inclinations  return."  So 
closely  did  he  cling  to  the  hope  of  restoration, 
ihat  even  when  told  the  opinion  of  his  medi- 
cal  attendanis,  lie     still    thought    he     should 


eventually  recover  ;  and  it  was  not  unlil  the 
unexpected  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  on  the 
lungs,  on  the  2nd  of  Eleventh  month,  that  he 
felt  the  disease  was  of  such  a  nature,  from 
which  he  must  not  expect  to  recover. 

Till  near  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  he 
was  very  seldom  able  to  give  expression  to 
his  feelings;  to  a  Friend  he  wrote:  "  1  have 
looked  upon  this  illness  as  a  peculiar  dispen- 
sation for  my  good  ;  and  although  at  limes 
rather  low,  under  the  feeling  I  am  making  no 
!  progress,  yet  I  trust  that  if  not  7ww,  it  may  at 
!  some  future  time,  be  sanctified  to  me  ;  and  my 
earnest  desire  is,  that  the  Lord's  hand  may 
[  not  spare,  till  the  work  is  accomplished ;  and 
1  trust  He  will  give  me  strength  lo  bear  it." 

Tenth  month  6th.  "On  looking  back  to 
the  time  when  Sir  B.  Brodie  came  to  see  me, 
(Eighth  month  20,)  when  1  was  worse  than 
at  any  lime,  either  before  or  since,  1  recollect 
with  thankfulness  that  my  mind  did  then  feel 
easy,  as  lo  the  event  of  my  getting  better.  I 
do  not  think  I  could  have  expressed  a  wish 
either  way  ;  though  I  cannot  say  I  have  the 
same  feelings  now,  as  I  think  with  returning 
healih,  the  desire  for  life  is  given  to  enjoy  it  ; 
yet  1  hope  1  never  shall  forget  the  feelings  I 
had  at  that  time  ;  and  if  a  return  of  the  disor- 
der should  take  place,  1  trust  the  same  power 
will  be  wilh  me  for  good." 

Eleventh  month  1st.  In  his  private  note 
book,  he  writes:  "Oh,  my  dear  heavenly 
Father  I  do  thou  for  the  sake  of  thy  dear  Son, 
bo  with  me  at  this  lime  ;  be  near  unto  me  and 
help  me.  Oh  Lord  !  my  thoughts  and  hopes 
are  on  lliee,  and  thy  dear  Son.  Oh  !  show  me 
thy  luce  again  ;  and  grant  unto  me  a  measure 
of  Ihat  love  which  has  kept  my  thoughts  on 
thee,  many  times  during  this  illness.  ]f  it 
should  please  thee  again,  Oh  Lord,  to  bring 
me  very  low,  do  thou  be  wilh  me,  and  draw 
me  nearer  and  nearer  unto  thee.  Do  thou 
enable  me,  day  by  day,  to  do  that  which  is 
right  in  thy  sight  ;  and  help  me.  Lord,  by  thy 
grace,  to  strive  against  my  besetting  sin." 

18th.  "  Oh  Lord,  how  can  I  acknowledge 
all  thy  loving  kindness,  and  tender  mercies, 
whilst  brought  very  low.  In  the  hour  of  an- 
guish thou  wast  wilh  me;  thy  rod  and  thy 
staff  helped  me.  'Oh,  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  for  ho  is  good  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever.'  Great  are  thy  mercies  and  Ihat  my 
soul  knowelh  right  well.  Thine,  Oh  Lord 
have  been  the  leading  strings  of  love  ;  oh, 
how  genily  hast  thou  dealt  with  me  !" 

Twelfth  month  2nd.  "There  are  times 
when  my  mind  is  permitted  to  feel  a  peaceful 
calm  and  holy  joy  ;  when  I  am  lost  in  wonder 
and  gratitude,  in  conlcmplating  Ihe  love  of 
Hiui  who  died  for  me,  and  whom  1  trust  I  in- 
creasingly desire  lo  serve  ;  who  has  indeed 
dealt  wilh  me  as  a  Father  ihat  pitieih  his  chil- 
dren. When  I  think  how  many  are  called 
away  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  olhers  with 
but  a  short  time  for  preparation,  whilst  I  have 
had  months  for  conlemplating  his  mercy  and 
goodness  towards  me,  1  feel  sometimes  almost 
overpowered,  and  know  not  how  to  love  Him 
as  I  ought." 

After  commenting  a  litlle  on  his  ailmenls, 
ho  adds  :  "  Should  patience  and  grace  be 
granted  me,  then  1  can  rest  in  peace,  as  to  the 
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event  of  this  illness.  I  have  been  shown  the 
empliness  of  some  of  the  things  of  this  world  ; 
but  1  still  cling  to  many  of  them.  There  is 
still  much  to  overcome  ;  and  patience  with 
others,  1  icant  much." 

He  often  mentioned  his  fears  that  he  did 
not  love  his  Saviour  enough,  or  feel  sorrow 
enough  for  his  sins  ;  though,  he  added,  "  they 
have  not  been  what  the  world  calls  gross 
sins." 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  state 
of  his  mind,  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  he 
said,  "  1  have  a  confident  hope  that  all  will  be 
well  ;  for  1  have  a  sure  and  firm  belief,  that 
He  has  indeed  begun  the  good  work  in  me  ; 
and  I  feel  assured  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out 
those  who,  in  humble  trust,  come  unto  him. 
It  is  all  of  his  grace  and  mercy,  that  we  are 
saved." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  First  month, 
1847,  but  a  short  time  before  his  close,  he 
said,  in  an  impressive  manner,  "  Father  !  the 
chariots  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof. 
What  is  all  the  world  to  me  now  !  '  When  I 
walk  through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil ;  Thou  art  with  me,  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.'"  Ou  his 
father  remarking  the  unutterable  comfort  it 
afforded  him,  to  hear  him  express  so  much,  he 
added  :  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  just 
now,  but  1  have  a  very  precious  feeling,  if 
going  through  the  dark  valley  :  and  His  arm 
is  with  me.  All  will  be  well  !"  and  after  a 
short  pause,  "  He  is  with  me  ;  all  will  be 
well.'''' 

After  the  expression  of  his  love  to  all,  he 
rejoined  :  "  It  is  hard  work  to  die !  but  I  have 
a  sense  given  me  that,  through  the  love  and 
mercy  of  my  Redeemer,  a  place  of  rest  is  pre- 
pared for  me."  He  then  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  his  sister  and  brothers.  After  which 
he  embraced  his  dear  father,  and,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  quietly  passed  away,  we  humbly 
trust,  to  join  the  just  of  all  generations,  in 
ascribing  glory  and  honour  to  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb. 

The  religion  of  Ihe  Gospel  is  conversion  by 
the  power  and  grace  of  God  :  therefore,  what- 
ever is  mere  nature,  or  the  effect  of  natural 
abilities,  necessarily  comes  short  of  it. 

Whatever  good  qualities  you  have,  desire 
not  to  have  ihem  seen,  unless  it  be  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  lo  bring  glory  to  ihe  Au- 
thor of  them. 
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Few  of  our  readers  but  have  read  or  hoard 
something  of  the  "  Dead  Sea  Expedition,"  or 
a  voyage  cnlored  upon  some  months  since  by 
several  interested  individuals  of  New  York, 
the  lending  object  of  which  was  the  explora- 
lion  of  the  shores  and  soundings  of  that  singu- 
lar inland  body  of  salt  water,  in  many  respects 
so  intiuKiIcly  coiiiiei-ted  with  sacred  history. 
From   the    following,  taken    from    the    Boston 


Transcript  of  27tli  ult.,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  result  of  the  adventure  will  be  the  publica- 
tion, on  their  return,  of  a  highly  interesting 
narrative  of  their  investigations  both  as  regards 
the  lake,  and  the  country  round  about. 

"  We  are  pleased  to  learn  from  private  let- 
ters that  the  Dead  Sea  exploring  party  have 
successfully  and  satisfactorily  completed  their 
task,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  where  they 
were  on  the  19th  May.  They  have  sounded 
the  sea  in  all  its  parts,  to  the  depth  of  600  feet, 
and  found  the  bottom  crusted  with  crystalized 
salt.  'I'he  pestilential  effects  attributed  to  the 
waters  turn  out  to  be  fabulous.  Ducks  were 
seen  skimming  over  the  surface,  and  partridges 
abounded  along  the  shore.  The  party  were 
upon  the  sea  in  their  boats  or  encamped  on 
he  borders  for  two  months,  and  their  research- 
es and  estimates  have  been  of  the  most  tho- 
rough and  interesting  character.  All  were  in 
excellent  health  and  spirits,  no  sickness  or  ac- 
cident having  occurred.  By  the  Arabs  they 
had  been  received  and  uniformly  treated  with 
the  utmost  kindness  and  attention.  The  Sy- 
rians consider  "the  men  of  the  Jordan,"  as 
they  call  them,  the  greatest  heroes  of  the  day. 
Lieutenants  Lynch  and  Dale  will  visit  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  all  the 
places  made  memorable  in  scripture  history  ; 
and  we  may  expect  from  them  a  highly  inter- 
esting account  of  their  explorations  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  their  adventures  in  the  Holy  Land." 

We  find  it  stated  in  one  of  our  daily  papers, 
that  the  Table  Rock  House  and  staircase,  on 
the  Canada  side,  at  Niagara  Falls,  were  burn- 
ed down  a  few  days  since,  in  the  night.  A 
stable,  containing  several  horses  and  carriages 
near  the  hotel,  was  burned  at  the  same  time, 
and  both  fires  are  attributed  to  incendiaries. 
Speaking  of  this,  the  Rochester  Advertiser 
says:  "Those  who  saw  the  burning  of  the 
Staircase  and  Table  Rock  House,  describe  the 
scene  as  one  of  surprising  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, throwing  the  great  cataract,  the  rising 
mist,  the  American  Falls  and  the  Islands  out 
in  bold  relief,  while  the  river  appeared  like  a 
grand  rolling  sheet  of  liquid  fire." 

Indians. — Every  thing  in  relation  to  the 
native  tribes  of  our  country,  is  interesting  to 
the  friends  of  humanity.  The  sad  example 
which  the  while  professors  of  Chrislianity  set 
these  poor  people  in  war  and  bloodshed,  ap- 
pears to  produce  its  legitimate  fruit.  Had  the 
citizens  of  these  Slates  practised  the  non-re- 
sisting doctrine  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
turned  the  cheek  lo  the  smiter,  what  might  not 
their  example  have  effecled  upon  the  untutored 
denizens  of  the  forest  1  The  Lake  Superior 
News  of  the  21st  ultimo  says  :  "  We  learn 
from  Lapoinic,  that  a  savage  encounter  had 
taken  place  between  a  party  of  Chippewas  and 
Sioux  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Lake.  The 
Chippewas,  about  8(1  in  number,  were  out  a 
a  fishing  parly  and  unarmed,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  the  party  of  the  Sioux,  who  mas- 
sacred some  seventy  of  the  number,  among 
whom  was  young  Hole-in-the-day.  There 
was  much  excilemcnl  among  the  Chippewas  at 
ihe  Point,  who  seemed  bent  on  the  most  sum- 
mary vengeance." 


From  a  daily  paper  we  obtain  the  ensuing  \ 

information  in  relation  to  Ihe  Winnebagoes  :  1 

"Accounts   from    the   upper  Mississippi  slate  ' 

the  Winnebago  Indians,  with  the  exception  of  ( 

some  600,  have  left  for  their  new  location  in  { 

the  far  west.     The  whole  tribe,  it  is  thought,  I 
will  be  removed  by  the  nfiddle  of  August." 


Indian  Skeletons. — A  recent  number  of  the 
Providence  Journal  says  : — "  The  workmen 
engaged  in  digging  for  the  railroad  bridge  in 
Cranston,  R.  I.,  excavated,  last  week,  a  num- 
ber of  Indian  skeletons.  The  bones  appeared 
to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservalion,  but  some 
of  them  soon  crumbled  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
A  copper  kettle  and  several  bottles  of  singular 
shape  were  found  with  them.  One  of  the 
ikulls  was  broken,  as  if  by  a  blow.  It  is 
bought  that  one  of  the  skeletons  belonged  to 
a  chief.  The  skull  shows  a  superior  intellec- 
tual development,  and  most  of  the  articles  bu- 
ried were  found  near  it." 
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A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes  to  ob- 
tain a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  door 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Lee,  Onei- 
da county,  N.  Y.,  on  Sixth-day,  the  9th  of  Sixth  mo., 
1848,  Robert  Knowles,  son  of  Henry  and  Susan 
Knowles,  of  Smyrna,  Chenango  Co.,  to  Lvdu,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  Powell,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Third  month,  1848,  Achsa, 
widow  of  Henry  Lupton,  aged  52  years;  a  member 
of  Short  Creek  Monthly  Meeting,  after  a  long  period 
of  suffering  with  a  nervous  affection.  This  she  bore 
with  Christian  resignation,  giving  evidence  that  her 
peace  was  made  with  God,  through  the  merits  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

,  on  the  30th  of  Si.Uh  month  last,  in  (he  35th 

year  of  his  age,  JosErH  Hall,  a  useful  member,  and 
for  several  years  an  overseer  of  Stillwater  Monthly 
Meeting,  Ohio.  He  was  watchful  over  his  conduct 
and  conversation,  and  a  good  example  to  his  fellow 
members  in  his  retired  and  weighty  frame  of  mind 
in  our  meetings  for  worship  and  discipline. — Some  of 
his  friends  were  cliecred  with  the  hope,  that  under 
the  preparing  Hand,  he  was  becoming  fitted  for  fur. 
ther  usefulness  in  the  church  ;  but  the  event  has  prov- 
ed, wc  trust,  that  it  was  a  preparation  for  an  admit- 
tance into  that  kingdom,  where  trials,  temptations 
and  sorrows,  are  not  known.  In  the  forepart  of  his  ill- 
ness which  lasted  about  three  weeks,  he  was  tried  with 
deep  poverty  of  spirit,  and  a  want  of  that  certain  evi- 
dcnce  of  Divine  acceptance,  his  soul  so  ardently  long- 
ed for.  A  few  days  liowever,  before  his  decease,  the 
dispensation  was  changed,  and  he  had  frequently  to 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  the  Lord;  B,-iying,  "  I 
feci  comfortable  and  happy;"  e.\prcssing  that  now  ho 
had  no  desire  to  live  longer,  unless  it  was  to  be  fur- 
ther useful  to  his  tiiniily,  on  account  of  whom  he  fill, 
very  tenderly,  but  was  enabled  to  commend  them  to 
the  keepingof  Israel's  unslumlering  Shepherd.  "Be- 
hold the  upright,  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
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For   •'  The  Friend." 

The  Eastern  Jews. 

(Concluded  from  page  362.; 
THE     SYRIAN     JEWS. 
Lo^o  of  the  Promised  Land. 

An  abstract  of  the  motives  which  atlach  the 
ews,  in  general,  but  more  especially  the  resi- 
cnls  in  Palestine,  to  that  country,  will  close 
his  notice  of  Wilson's  observations  :  it  forms 
ne  of  the  most  interesting  chainers  of  his 
virlc. 

-  1.    To  .1  ceitalii  e.'^tenl  ti-.ey  think  I 
omething  like  a  sacramenlal  use  may  be  made 
if  the  country,  from  the  simple  historical  as- 

ociations  wilh  which   il  is  associated 

n  the  very  desolations  of  the  land,  they  see 
he  fulfilment  of  a  great  part  of  prophecy  ;  and 
hey  e.xpect  a  similar  fulfilment  of  what  re- 
nains  yet  unaccomplished." 

A  story  from  the  Talmud  may  be  laken  in 
Ihislralion  of  this  sentiment.  "  Rabbi  Ga- 
naliel.  Rabbi  Elaznr  ben  Azariah,  Rabbi  Te- 
loshua,  and  Rabbi  Akaba  were  one  d.iy  stand- 
ng  together,  when  they  saw  a  fox  running 
)ut  of  the  place  where  the  holy  of  holies  once 
itood  ;  the  three  first  began  to  weep,  whilst 
\kaba  laughed  ;  in  astonishment  they  asked 
)f  hipi  ihe  cause  of  his  untimely  mirth,  but  he 
n  his  turn  inquired:  '  VVhy  do  you  weep?' 
And  should  we  not  weep  when  we  see  the 
;urse  so  clearly  verified  ?  for  the  mountain  of 
Zion,  which  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walked  upon 
t.'  '  For  this  reason  do  1  laugh,'  said  the 
wise  Rabbi ; '  whilst  the  evil  prophecies  rcmain- 
3d  unaccomplished,  there  might  have  been 
fears  entertained  for  the  verification  of  the 
good  tidings  promised  through  our  prophets  ; 
but  now  since  we  see  the  evil  coming  to  pass, 
can  we  possibly  doubt  the  eventual  fulfilment 
of  the  consolation  of  Zion — and  does  not  God 
rather  reward  than  punish  V  His  friends  were 
satisfied,  and  answered  :  '  Akaba,  thou  hast 
comforted   us.'  " 

"  2.  The  .lews  believe  that  prayer  ofl^ered 
up  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land  is 


the  most  acceptable  lo  God.  Il  is  well  known 
that  in  the  different  countries  of  their  disper- 
sion they  pray  toward  Jerusalem,  which  they 
e.sleem  their  Kiblah  or  centre  of  worship,  as 
when  the  Shechinah  was  there,  or  as  Solomon, 
at  the  dedication  of  tne  temple,  implied  they 
should  do  ,"  and  as  Daniel  is  supposed  to  have 
done  when  he  prayed  with  his  windows  open 
toward  Jerusalem.  Prayers  offered  up  within 
the  Holy  Land,  they  imagine  have  something 
of  the  merit  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  pre- 
sented by  their  fathers,  and  through  which 
the  soil,  after  a  sort,  has  been  consecrated. 

"  3.  They  conceive  that  death,  or  even 
burial,  within  the  bounds  of  the  Holy  Land, 
will  be  attended  by  their  absolution  from  sin. 
This  idea,  says  Asher,  '  arose  from  the  con- 
struction put  upon  Deut.  xxxii.  4;i, — He  will 
be  mercilul  unto  his  land  and  his  people — 
which  was  translated  by  some  of  the  Tulmud- 
isls, — The  land  will  reconcile  the  sins  of  his 
people.' 

4.  They  believe  there  is  great  merit  in 
approaching  the  spots  where  rest  the  mortal 
remains  of  their  ancestors  and  distinguished 
rabbis  and  teachers.  A  pilgrimage  to  the 
tombs  of  the  great  departed,  they  reckon  very 
iperitorious,  devoting  to  it  particularly  the 
md  intervening  uc-lweeii  the  passover  and  the 
pentecost.  Standing  at  the  graves,  they  offer 
up  their  prayers  lo  God,  not  only  commemo- 
rating the  dead,  but,  what  is  most  to  be  notic- 
ed, soliciting  blessings  from  God  on  accoiint 
of  the  merit  of  the  dead.  Uri  Ben  Sijneon  of 
Biel,  who  published  his  travels  lo  the  tombs, 
when  speaking  of  the  patriarchs,  prophets,  and 
other  illustrious  personages  deposited  within 
hem,  prays  that  '  God  may  order  their  righte- 
ousness to  turn  to  their  good.'  The  Jews  at 
Hebron,  who  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  tomb 
of  Machpelab,  direct  their  prayers  through  a 
small  hole  in  the  wall  covering  it,  kissing  that 
hole,  as  I  have  seen,  and  rendering  an  idola- 
trous homage  lo  the  place.  They  act  more 
flagrantly  in  o|)posilion  lo  the  spirit  and  in- 
junctions of  iheir  religion  at  some  other  places. 
NVhen  I  visited  Safed,  I  found  that  many  of 
the  Jews,  at  an  annual  commemoration  of  Si- 
meon Ben  Jochai,  had  been  practising  rites  of 
an  absolutely  heathen  cliaracter. 

"  5.  They  are  attracted  lo  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  hope  of  there  enjoying  peculiar  advan- 
tages at  the  resurrection.  The  Jews  claim,  as 
their  own  peculiar  privilege,  the  Possession 
of  Prophecy,  the  Law,  the  Land  of  Israel,  and 
the  Quickening  of  the  Dead.  None  but  the 
Jews,  they  conceive,  are  ever  to  be  raised  from 
the  grave.  The  general  resurrection,  they 
believe,  will  take  place  at  Jerusalem,  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  place  at  the 
base,  and  on  the  sides,  of  the  mountain  of 
Olives,  where  the  Jewish  burying-ground,  call 


ed  the  Beth  Haim,  or  house  of  the  living,  now 
is,  and  from  of  old  hath  been."  The  Jewa 
buried  elsewliere,  will  have  to  roll  subtcrrane- 
ously  to  the  appointed  spot. 

"  6.  They  expecc  that  the  Messiali  will 
soon  appear,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias.  The  devout  Jews  repair  lo  the 
regions  of  Zcbulon  and  Nnphtali  in  Galilee,  to 
await  his  advent,  believing  that  they  will  be 
privileged  first  lo  join  his  hosts,  and  lo  go  up 
wilh  him  lo  Jerusalem,  where  tliey  think  he  will 
raise  his  saints,  and  colled  his  living  people, 
to  reign  over  them   forevermore. 

"7.  The  Jews  throughout  the  world  be- 
lieve that  they  are  now  under  the  second  great 
captivity  ;  and  that  they  «'ill  not  be  relieved 
from  the  punishment  of  their  sins,  which  they 
are  now  enduring,  till  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  that  this  appearance  may  be 
hastened  by  their  bewailing  the  desolations  of 
Zion,  where  they  are  visible  to  their  own  eyes, 
and  by  offering  prayers  at  the  place  where  he 
is  e.xpected  to  appear.  When  at  Jerusalem,  I 
made  inquiries  about  the  lamenlaiions  used  by 
the  Sephardim,  and  was  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing affecting  passage  of  their  liturgy  : — 

"  '  Early  will  I  seek  my  congregation,  that 
is  exceeding  afflicted  ;  and  visit  mine  habitation, 
(lo  view)  ihe  dreadful  destruction.  The  fences 
are  thrown  down,  and  Ihe  walls  aie  demolish- 
ed ;  (nothing  is  seen   but)  gloomy  darkness, 

waste,  and   desolation I  asked  them, 

where  are  ibe  lovely  young  roes,  (innocent) 
as  doves  in  the  chamber  ?  Where  are  the 
chambers  built  wilh  carbuncle,  and  the  lallest 
cedars?  (Where)  is  the  foundation  stone! 
Where  are  the  oracles,  the  precious  founda- 
tions, the  courts  of  the  young  roes,  and  the 
glorious  temple?  Where  are  ihe  damsels 
clothed  with  embroidered  garments?  Their 
honour  is  buried  in  the  chambers  of  captivity. 
.  .  .  .  Where  is  the  service,  the  testimony, 
the  priesthood,  and  the  Leviies?  Where  is 
ihe  kingdom  thai  administered  justice  wilh  pu- 
rity without  deceit  ?  Where  are  the  faithful, 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  truth,  lovely  as  the 
moon,  and  bright  as  the  sun  ?  'J'hey  now 
witness  their  covenant  with  the  grave ;  their 
dwellings  are  in  the  caverns  of  ihe  young 
harts,  and  in  the  neglected  depths.  .  .  .  The 
lovely  congregation  was  sold  lo  be  cut  off; 
bruised  and  cast  to  the  stretched-out  sword. 
And  the  seed  are  dispersed,  oppressed,  and 
irainpled  (under  fool) :  born  lo  plagues  and 
dreadful  wounds.  .  .  .  Oh,  may  their  Father 
in  his  infinite  mercy  compassionate  his  or- 
phans, and  gather  liis  dispersed  lo  the  pure 
land  I  For  he  is  high  and  exalted  ;  he  bring- 
elh  down  and  raiselh  up  ;  be  woundeth  and 
healeth  ;  kiUeth  and  restoreth  to  life.  O  Lord, 
return  lo  thy  city  !  build  thine  oracle,  dwell  in 
thine  house,' and  gather  thy  scattered  (flock). 
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O  thou  who  renowest  the  months,  collect  the 
saints,  both  men  and  women,  to  the  erected 
city.  O  may  this  month  be  renewed  for  good  ! 
and  may  it  please  God,  who  is  mighty  in 
worlcs  tlius  to  command.'  | 

"8.  Some  of  the  richer  of  the  Jews  ofj 
Europe,  wlicn  they  see  their  relatives  andj 
friends  involved  in  poverty,  and  unable  to  help 
themselves,  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  of  i 
a  moderate  share  of  religious  enthusiasm,  send 
them  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  to  an  asylum, 
where  they  may  live  at  little  cost,  give  them 
little  trouble,  and  in  services  esteemed  holy, 
iadulge  and  cultivate  their  devotion. 

"  9.  Some  arc  partial  to  the  Holy  Land  as 
a  place  of  study,  in  which  they  may  escape 
interruption  from  secular  engagements.  Many 
of  those  at  present  there  are  persons  of  exten- 
sive Rabbinical  learning  ;  and  many  of  them 
exert  themselves  to  acquire  distinction  in  this 
respect. 

"  The  circumstances  to  which  I  have  now 
referred  account  for  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  Jews  in  the  land  of  their  fathers;  and, 
when  rightly  considered,  they  explain  to  us 
the  fact,  that  the  Jews  are  not  more  numerous 
than  they  actually  are.  On  my  visit  I  found 
that  those  within  the  ancient  allotments  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  exclusive  of  Damascus,  did  not 
exceed  8000  souls.  The  country  in  general 
is  viewed  as  a  mere  oratory  for  those  who 
profess  and  attempt  to  maintain  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, divested  of  all  secular  influences  ;  and 
only  those  who  seek  what  may  be  called  com- 
plete retirement  from  the  world,  and  with 
whom  a  spirit,  I  shall  not  say  of  fanaticism, — 
as  some  have  inconsiderately  and  cruelly  term- 
ed it — but  of  blind  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
are  predominant,  and  who  sincerely  rest  upon 
the  promises  and  hopes  of  Rabbinism,  as  far 
as  both  the  Israelitish  community  and  them- 
selves are  concerned,  are  free  to  enter  it,  and 
to  sojourn  in  it  without  challenge.  Persons 
who  may  get  attached  to  them,  while  they 
follow  any  worldly  calling,  they  look  upon  as 
their  inferiors,  and  as  desecrating  the  soil  on 
which  they  move,  and  as  hindrances  to  their 
prayers. 

"  It  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  religious 
attachment  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land, 
which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  reason  why 
multitudes  of  ihcm  do  not  repair  to  it,  to  settle 
in  it  as  agriculturists  or  merchants,  to  redeem 
that  fertile  soil,  which,  in  many  distiicts,  has 
so  long  been  keeping  its  Sabbaths,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  those  products  which  are  still  reared 
within  its  boundaries." 

Wilson  thinks  that  "  the  inadequate  govern- 
ment of  the  Turks"  cannot  be  reckoned  among 
the  causes  which  check  the  inffux  of  the  Jews 
into  their  ancient  domain,  as  they  live,  in  great 
numbers,  and  well  content,  under  the  same 
government,  in  other  and  less  inviting  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Porto.  Yet  one  would  think  the 
abuses  they  sulTor  in  Palestine  would  have  a 
restraining  effect  upon  immigration.  Wilson 
had  personal  knowledge  of  very  gross  instances 
of  this,  which  occurred  while  he  was  among 
them,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  under  his 
eye. 

While  engaged  in  his  second  visit  to  She- 
chem,  he  relates  what  follows  : — 


"  Seven  Jews  came  together  to  visit  us,  on 
a  special  errand  ;  and  they  were  received  re- 
spectfully and  kindly  by  the  Samaritan  priest, 
who  was  present  with  us,  and  who  treated 
them  to  coffee.  'J'hey  lodged  a  serious  com- 
plaint with  us  about  the  murder  of  one  of  their 
brethren  by  a  Turk,  a  iew  days  ago,  and  beg- 
ged us  to  solicit  the  Governor  of  Nabulus  to 
execute  justice  in  the  lamentable  case,  which 
was  to  them  an  occasion  of  great  terror.  A 
Muslim  dervish  came  to  buy  some  tobacco 
from  a  Jewish  lad,  named  Isaac  Sataluin. 
When  Isaac  asked  for  the  price  of  the  tobacco, 
the  dervish  said,  '  Open  your  hand,  and  take 
the  money.' — '  I  won't  do  that,'  said  Isaac, 
'  put  it  down  upon  the  box  as  usual,  that  I  may 
see  it.'  Abu  Phinehas,  another  Jew  of  thirty- 
two  years  of  age,  who  was  present,  expressed 
his  concurrence  in  the  wish  of  his  co-religion- 
ist, and  said,  '  Why  do  you  mock  the  lad  7' 
The  dervish  became  enraged,  and  said,  '  I 
shall  show  you  that,'  and  went  away  and 
brought  a  Turkish  soldier,  who  fired  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol  upon  him,  as  he  rose  to  go 
home.  The  two  balls  entered  near  his  heart. 
They  were  extracted;  but  three  days  after- 
wards he  died.  The  criminal  took  refuge  with 
a  Muhammadan,  who  refused  to  surrender  him 
to  the  officer  of  the  Governor  of  Nabulus.  It 
was  feared  that  the  government  was  about  to 
connive  at  his  escape  from  punishment,  though 
a  representation  of  the  case  had  been  made  to 
Jerusalem. 

"This  was  the  second  case  of  an  atrocious 
treatment  of  the  Jews  by  the  Turks  which  had 
been  brought  to  our  notice  since  our  leaving 
Beirut.  The  other  was  at  'Akka,  where,  in 
the  house  of  the  English  Vice-Consul,  himself 
an  Israelite,  we  saw  a  Jew  whose  arm  was 
most  dreadfully  wounded  by  the  stroke  of  e 
sword,  because  he  did  not  instantly  dismount 
when  ordered,  and  give  up  his  ass  to  a  soldier 
of  the  Sultan.  We  expressed  our  horror  at 
such  conduct,  and  our  willingness  to  do  every 
thing  that  might  be  expedient  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.  We  suggested  to  our  poor  friends, 
however,  that  they  might  be  punished  for  men- 
tioning their  complaints  to  us,  the  subjects  of 
a  foreign  power,  and  begged  them  to  consider 
the  possible  effects  of  our  visit  to  the  governor 
before  urging  us  to  make  it.  '  We  cannot  be 
in  worse  circumstances  than  we  are,'  they  re- 
plied ;  '  do  go  and  implore  justice  in  our  be- 
half.'" 

Of  the  result  of  their  mediation  we  are  not 
informed,  but  Wilson  and  his  companions  were 
politely  received  by  the  governor,  who  pro- 
mised to  "  see  that  the  laws  of  the  Sulliin  in 
the  painful  case  should  take  their  fullest  elFect." 
Wilson  adds, — "  Ho  was  extremely  anxious, 
indeed,  to  gain  our  good  opinion  ;  and  he  told 
us  to  command  his  services  if  he  could  do 
anything  to  make  us  comfortable  during  our 
stay  at  Nabulus." 

He  despatched  some  Janissaries  to  usher 
ihcm,  "  to  the  great  horror  of  the  Mullahs  and 
Muslims,"  into  an  ancient  Mosque,  whoso 
courts  liad  probably  not  been  trodden  by 
Christian  feet  for  centuries.  After  so  extraor- 
dinary a  stretch  of  urbanity,  we  may  hope  ihe 
more  important  object  of  tlieir  errand  was  not 
unattained. 


We  must  now  bid  farewell  to  Wilson,  leat 
ing  with  him  a  rich  mine  of  material  ui 
touched. 

For  "TheFrie 

The  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

Travels  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  it 
1845  and  1846,  bi/  James  Richardson. 

(Continued  from  page  36^-) 
The  Ben  Weleed  and  The  Ben  Wezeet. 

In  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  we  find  parly  feel, 
ing  as  strongly  developed  as  between  tho 
whigs  and  tories,  or  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines  of  more  enlightened  countries.  The  na. 
tive  population  of  Ghadames  are  divided  intc 
two  factions,  the  Ben  Weleed  and  the  Ren 
Wezeet,  they  inhabit  different  pans  of  the 
town  and  have  existed  from  time  immemorial,! 
"  Occasionally  one  or  two  of  the  rival  factions; 
privately  visit  each  other,  but  these  are  excep.i 
lions,  and  the  Rais  has  the  chiefs  of  the  twoi 
parlies  together  in  the  Divan.  In  the  marlieli 
place  there  is  likewise  ground  of  a  commoni 
and  neutral  rendezvous.  Abroad  they  alsoi 
travel  together,  and  unite  against  the  commoni 
enemy.  The  native  governor,  and  the  Kady,\ 
are  besides  chosen  from  one  .or  oiher  party,' 
and  have  authority  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghadames.  But  here  closes  their  mutual 
transactions.  It  is  a  long  settled,  time-out-of- 
mind,  nay,  sacred  rule,  with  them,  as  a  whole, 
'  not  to  intermarry,  and  not  to  visit  each  other's 
quarters,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.'  The 
Rais  and  myself  reside  without  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  quarters,  so  that  we  can  be 
visited  by  both  parlies,  who  often  meet  toge- 
ther accidentally  in  our  houses.  The  people 
generally  are  very  shy  of  conversing  wiih 
strangers  about  their  ancient  inmiemorial 
feuds.  1  could  only  learn  from  the  young 
men  that  in  times  past  the  two  factions  fought 
together  with  arms,  and  'some  dreadful  deeds 
were  done.'  My  taleb  only  wrote  the  follow- 
ing when  I  asked  him  to  give  some  historical 
information  respecting  these  factions: — 'The 
Ben  Weleed  and  the  Ben  Wezeet  are  people 
of  Ghadames,  who  have  quarrelled  Irom  time 
immemorial ;  it  was  the  will  of  God  they  should 
be  divided,  and  who  shall  resist  his  will? 
Yakob,  [our  author's  Arabic  name  for  James] 
be  content  to  know  this  !'  " 

As  an  illustration  of  the  strength  of  this 
party  feeling,  our  author  quotes  the  speech  of 
a  merchant  of  Ben  Weleed,  who  wished  to 
visit  him.  "  I  must  come  round  the  city,  llir 
1  dorCt  know  the  streets  of  the  Bon  Wezeet. 
Thank  tJod,  I  never  went  through  them  in 
my  life." 

Under  the  dale  of  Tenth  month  14th  he  re- 
cords a  conversation  with  an  old  Ghadamsee, 
which  contains  so  many  interesting  points, 
that  it  is  inserted  almost  enliie. 

"  Went  early  this  morning  to  Ben  Weleed 
to  find  my  aged  friend.  Sheikh  Ali.  He  has 
the  largest  species  of  dales,  and  inviled  me  to 
go  to  liis  garden  to  see  the  palms.  Sheikh 
Ali  is  a  man  of  ancient  days,  and  ancient  hon- 
our and  resources,  and  fallen  inio  a  very  low 
estate.  A  long  flowing  while  beard  now  cov- 
ers  his  receding  breast,  and  tiie  wrinkles  of  90 
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irs  furrow  his  pale  brow  and  sunken  cheeks. 
'Veverlheless,  dignity,  though  ruined,  is  stamp- 
id  on  his  countenance,  and  an  almost  youthful 
ictivity  and  hale  health  keep  up  the  great 
jurden  of  his  years.  On  arriving  at  the  old 
nan's  garden,  he  told  me  to  follow  him,  and 
soming  to  a  very  fine  lofty  palm,  with  over- 
hangiiTg,  wide-spreading  boughs,  he  sat  down 
Biider  iTs  ample  shade,  and  bade  me  sit  by  his 
side.  '  Christian,'  he  said,  '  I  have  sat  under 
Ihe  shade  of  this  palm  all  the  days  of  my  life, 
and  shall  recline  here  till  God  summons  me 
hence.' 

"' How  old  are  the  longest-lived  palms? 
[  returned.  ^ 

'   "  More  than  the    age  of  three  old  men  s 
lives,'  observed  the  Sheikh. 

"  An  old  slave,  as  ancient-looking  as  his 
master,  now  brought  a  basket  of  dates,  they 
were  every  one  of  them  larger  than  our  largest 
walnuts.  '  Eat,'  said  SheiUh  All,  and  reclined 
back  in  silence  for  at  least  half  an  hour.  Now 
and  then  he  opened  his  eyes  to  look  on  the 
autumnal  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  then  breath- 
ed a  sigh  and  a  prayer,  but  did  not  address 
me  a  word.  His  ancient  slave  sat  at  a  dis- 
tance with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  beloved  mas- 
ter, watching  the  movement  of  his  lips,  as  he 
brealhed  his  morning  prayer.  At  length,  see- 
ing the  old  man's  lips  cease  to  move,  I  said 
gently 


est  thou  the  Koran?     Canst   thou   read  the 


Sheikh  All,  they  say  you  have  broken 
down  very  much,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
confide  your  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of 
God.'  ^,     , 

"  Sheikh  A/i— (Awakening  up  suddenly, 
and  looking  at  me  anxiously,)  '  Ah,  Christian, 
have  they  told  you  so?  The  detractors,  the 
wretches  !' 

»  '  1  trust  I  have  not  offended  you.' 
"  Sheikh.  Ali.—'  No,  stranger,  no.     But  I 
hate  them.     I  hate  the  world.     1  curse  the 
world.'  .      ^ 

"  '  The  unfortunate  and  disappointed  are  al- 
ways bitter  upon  the  world.  But  you,  Sheikh 
Ali,  I  know  are  above  spite  and  malignity  ; 
you  would  not  stoop  even  to  hate  the  misera- 
ble follies  of  the  world.' 

"Sheikh  AZ(.—' Christian,  thou  talkest 
well,  and  in  my  way.  I  lell  thee  I  hate  no 
one.  I  have  lived,  and  I  shall  soon  bo  done 
with  the  world.  May  those  who  come  after 
me  fare  better.' 

"  '  What  is  this  haired  of  the  Ben  Weleed 
and  the  Ben  Wezeet  ?' 

"  Sheikh  A/J.— (Smiling  faintly.)  '  Chris- 
"'\A  trie  "iffi,'Jt  k"ow  everything.  My  father 
iPave  remained"  so  to'tn?''"  Wezelee,  and  1 
wherefore,  I  know  not?  Dosn  th?"'  '^^  °' 
"-t  people  do  this  and  that  a  k„r  Z 
why  they  do  it  ?  Well,  Chris'tian,  we  do  not 
;Te  wit'h^u"em';^lfc'abs''3"Vra^yi'' pPc5a-ff,^Cif,b 
because  our  fathers  did  not  associate  with 
them.  It  is  pride,  not  hatred,  which  divides 
this  our  nation  into  two.' 

"'M'hyso  proud?  It  says  in  the  Koran 
the  Devil  would  not  admire  Adam  for  pride, 
and  God  cursed  him  for  his  pride.' 

"  Sheikh  AU. — '  Ah,  Christian,  how  know- 


great  and  mighty  Koran  ?' 

"  '  In  England  we  read  the  Koran  in  order 
to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  classic  Ara- 
bic. Others  read  it  to  understand  the  religion 
of  Moslems.' 

"  Sheikh  AU.—'  Right,  right.  The  Chris- 
tians are  a  wise  people.  Oh,  these  religions.' 
"  I  thought  I  heard  a  regret  of  skepticism!, 
or  a  kindly  view  of  heretics  and  infidels,  in 
the  latter  exclamation,  '  Oh,  these  religions  /' 
So  I  observed  to  the  Sheikh, '  A  pity  it  is  we 
are  not  all  of  one  religion,  as  we  are  all  the 
children  of  one  Creator.' 

"  Sheikh  AH.—'  Christian,  thou  art  right. 
I  have  always  prayed  God  to  lead  me  in  the 
right  way,  and  to  have  mercy  upon  others. 
But  do  "you  know.  Christian,  I  think  there 
were  amongst  those  prophets  of  ancient  times 
manv  impostors.     What  do  you  think  ?' 

"  '  I  am  sure  of  it.  It  is  also  the  opinion 
of  all  our  wise  men  in  England.' 

"Sheikh  Ali. — 'Christian,  I  hate  Mara- 
bouts. In  the  long  years  of  my  life  I  have 
seen  all  their  tricks,  lies  and  impositions.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  poor  people,  on  whom  they 
practise  their  impostures,  and  also  for  the  wo- 
men. 1  have  one  daughter;  I  never  permitted 
her  to  consult  a  MarTibout.  I  told  her  what 
the  wretches  were.  Have  you  Marabouts  in 
England?' 

"  '  Yes,  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  also 
many  who  get  the  women  to  confess  the  secrets 
of  families,  and  create  an  odious  war  in  the 
bosom  of  society.' 

Sheikh  Ali.—'  Ah,  ah,  (chuckling,)  all 
the  world's  alike.  Do  you  give  these  Mara- 
bouts money  ?' 

"'Money!  In  our  country,  nothing  is 
done  without  money.' 

"  Sheikh  Aij.— (Becoming  fresh  excited,) 
'What!  are  the  English  like  us?  is  a  man 
esteemed  for  his  money  ?' 

"  '  You  have  heard  of  London  ?' 
"  Sheikh  AU. — '  Londra  V 
"  '  Yes,   that's    it.     Well,  in    Londra,  nor 
virtue,  nor  honour,  nor  wisdom,  is  worth  any- 
thing without  money.' 

"  Sheikh  Ali.—'  The  world's  all  alike.  So 
here,  so  there.  When  I  was  rich,  everybody 
bowed  down  to  me  ;  now  that  I  am  poor,  they 
pass  me  by  without  saying  bis-slamah  (salut- 
ing). Why  did  God  make  money?  How 
wretched  is  the  world.'  So  this  philosopher 
of  The  Desert  continued.  Returning,  1  bade 
the  ancient  Sheikh  an  afl'ectionate  adieu." 


pant  out  of  his  retreat.  I  noticed  one  man 
dressed  as  if  in  the  frozen  north,  hold  his  bag 
over  the  fire  till  it  was  quite  full  of  smoke,  and 
then  get  into  it,  a  companion  securing  the 
mouth  over  his  head,  at  the  apparent  risk  of 
suiTocation  ;  he  obtained  three  hours  of  what 
he  gratefully  termed  comfortable  sleep,  but 
when  he  emerged  from  his  shelter,  where  he 
had  been  stewed  up  with  the  thermometer  at 
87°,  his  appearance  may  be  easily  imagined." 
Stokes's  Discoveries  in  Australia. 


Musquitoes  on  the  Northern  Coast  of  Aus- 
tralia.—"  I  must  be  pardoned  for  again  allud- 
incf  to  our  old  enemies  the  musquitoes,  but  the 
reception  they  gave  us  ihis  nigj>t  js/.oo  deeDl,v 
goFlen.  They  swarmed  around  us,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  fire,  the  blanket  bags  in  which  the 
men  sought  to  protect  themselves,  seemed 
literally  black  with  their  crawling  and  stinging 
persecutors.  Woe  to  the  unhappy  wretch 
who  had  left  unclosed  the  least  hole  in  his 
bag  ;  the  persevering  musquitoes  sin-ely  found 
it  out,  and  as  surely  drove  the  luckless  occu- 


Professor  Sclionbein's  Paper. 

This  chemist  (the  inventor  of  the  gun-cot- 
ton,) has  discovered  a  method  by  which  the 
following  properties  among  others  may  ba 
given  to  paper : — 

1.  Prepared  paper  has  much  more  tenacity 

and  greater  consistency  than  common  paper. 

2. "When  dipped  into  water  it  does  not  lose 

its  consistency,  but  is  affected  as  parchment 

would  be. 

3.  It  does  not  require  sizing  to  render  it 
suitable  either  for  writing  or  printing-ink. 

He  states  that  his  process  is  simple,  inex- 
pensive, and  easy  of  application.  The  veget- 
able fibre  of  this  paper  renders  it  possible  to 
make  of  it  a  substance  as  transparent  as  glass 
and  impermeable  to  water.  He  has  made  of 
it  bottles,  balloons,  &c. 

By  placing  some  sheets  of  it  on  each  other, 
and  simply  rubbing  them  once  or  twice  with 
the  hand,  so  strong  an  electrical  attraction  is 
excited,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate 
them,  if  this  experiment  be  performed  in  the 
dark,  a  great  number  of  distinct  flashes  may 
be  perceived  passing  between  the  separated 
surfaces.  The  disc  of  an  electrophorus  placed 
on  a  sheet  that  has  been  nibbed,  produces 
sparks  of  some  inches  in  length.  A  thin  and 
very  dry  sheet  of  the  paper,  placed  against  the 
wall,  wilL  adhere  strongly  to  it  for  several 
hours,  if  the  hand  is  passed  only  once  over  it, 
an  effect  due  to  the  electrical  action  excited  by 
that  slight  friction.  1  f  the  same  sheet  be  pass- 
ed between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  the 
dark,  a  luminous  band  will  be  visible.  Hence 
it  is  thou"ht,  that  this  prepared  paper  will  an- 
swer to  make  powerful  and  cheap  electrical 
machines.— /.ei^cr  of  Schonhein  to  Dumas. 

Glaciers.— E.  Collomb  remarks,  that  he 
has  many  times  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
waters  of  the  torrents  issuing  from  the  glaciers 
of  Switzerland,  and  that  it  is  always  turbid 
and  milky,  and  of  a  grayish  hue,  except  dur- 
in^  a  rain.  Independent  of  the  mineral  par- 
ticles, it  holds  in  suspension  a  great  quantity 
of  organic  fragments,  both  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal. °  The  seas  of  ice  of  those  high  Alpine 
regions  are  inhabited  by  a  multitude  of  organ- 
ized JiPln<T«.  Tt,P  r»ri  o„o,v  v,.l,ieh  is  very 
abundant  on  glaciers  is  a  vegetable  substance. 
A  peculiar  species  of  flea  is  found  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  surface.  On  the  glacier 
of  the  Aar,  we  have  only  to  lift  the  first  stone 
to  discover  myriads.  These  small  insects  are 
so  numerous  in  those  icy  dwellings,  that  it 
acquires  a  blackish  hue  from  them.  They 
ate  unable  to  subsist  on  distilled  water  ;  they 
must  therefore  be  supported  by  some  organic 
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remains.  They  are  unable  to  support  the 
temperature  of  Zero  of  Fahrenheit.  This  de- 
gree of  cold  kills  them  in  a  few  seconds. 


LINES 
To  the   memory  of  a  beloved  mother,  who 
tlie  23d  of  Second  month,  1848;  a  member 
ford  Monllily  Meeting  of  Friends. 

"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.' 

We  mourned  for  our  loss  when   Death's   h 

thee  low ; 
Grief  gushed  as  a  fountain  whose  banks  ovcrflo 


For  "Tile  Frip 

Thomas  ScattergootI  and  his  Times. 

(Conlinuecirrom  page  3C5.) 


Our  hearts  with  sore 


angu 


.  parting  were  torn,- 


And  as  Memory  retraces  we  cease  not  to  mourn. 
Yet  wo   mourn  not  despairing.  Faith  points   to  th 

road. 
That  led  thee  from  earth  to  the  home  of  thy  God, 
Where  joy  and  thanksgiving  shall  never  decrease, 
Where  the  ransomed  of  eartli   swell  the   anthems  of 

peace  I 


There  i 


!  joy  in  those  realms  for  the  cIio?en  of  God, 


And  brightness  and  glory  surround  their  abode  ; 
There  sorrow,  and  sadness,  and  pain  cannot  come. 
To  the  rest  of  the  righteous,  their  heavenly  home. 
Faith   follows  thee   there— Earth   enthralls   thee   no 

more. 
The  storm. waves  of  life  sped  thee  safe  to  that  shore  I 
We  rejoiced  though  we  wept  as  thy  prospects  grew 

bright. 
As  Heaven  opened  radiant,  and  Earth  closed  in  night. 

We  mourn  for  ourselves,  for  the  loss  wc  sustain  ; 
No  more  canst  lliou  solace  our  sorrow  and  pain. 
Thou  calmed  us  in  grief,  and  consoled  us  in  care. 
Ever  ready  his  woe  with  the  mourner  to  share. 
May  we  trust  in  the  Lord,  our  Redeemer  and  God, 
In  his  time  to  conduct  to  thy  glorious  abode — 
And  if  faithful  below,  there  to  enter  in  peace, 

and  partings  forever  shall  cease  ! 
P.  C.  D. 


AVhere 


Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 
AN  LMITATION  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

BY  HA.N.NAII  MORE. 

Thrice  happy  ho  whose  lowly  lot  • 

Is  fixed  in  his  paternal  cot. 

Remote  from  strife  and  state  ; 
Content  he  cultivates  the  glade. 
Inhales  the  breeze,  enjoys  the  shade, 

And  loves  his  humble  late. 


His  eyes  no  anxious  vigils  keep. 

No  dreams  of  gold  distract  his  sleep,. 

And  lead  liis  heart  astray  : 
Nor  blasting  envy's  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale. 

To  VBK  his  harmless  day. 

The  tower  that  rears  its  front  on  high. 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky, 

Provokes  the  angry  winds ; 
The  branching  oak,  e.\lending  wide. 
Invites  destruction  by  ita  pride. 

And  courts  the  (all  it  finds. 


ind  destroys 


Nor  lighlning's  blast 

The  safer  bliss,  the  huinuier  joys. 

That  crown  my  peaceful  cot  j 
There  hallowed  quietude  resorts. 
And  -ivonJo..  „,„.. -.-. , 

And  bids  me  bless  my  lot. 

Ah  I  sacred  leisure— guest  divine  ! 
Thy  meek  delights  be  ever  mine, 

F.-iir,  permanent,  and  pure; 
Chaele  nymph,  who  taught  my  erring  youth. 
This  dear,  this  necessary  truth, 

"Be  huiiible  and  secure." 


If  we  are  at  peace  within,  exlernnl  things 
have  but  little  power  to  iiurt  us. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  there  was  a  remarkable  season  of  visita- 
tion to  the  young  men  of  Philadelphia,  and  a 
remarkable  closing  in  with  the  offers  of  mercy. 
Jonathan  Evans,  strong  in  mind,  and  decided 
in  character,  turned  from  the  evil  courses  of 
his  youth,  and  offered  his  talents  and  energy 
to  the  service  of  his  Lord,  who  had  by  the 
mighty  hand  of  his  providence,  brought  his 
soul  out  of  darkness  into  liis  marvellous  light 
He  had  run  with  his  particular  friend,  Daniel 
Offley,  Jr.,  in  the  way  of  folly — broad,  crook- 
ed, and  self.plea.sing, — and  now,  he  longed 
that  his  friend  should  run  w'iih  liini  in  the 
straight,  narrow  path  of  selfdenial  and  the 
daily  cross.  Through  the  visitations  of  Di- 
vine Grace  afresh  extended  to  Daniel,  the  con- 
cern of  his  Friend  was  promotive  of  his  best 
interest  ;  and  they  continued  closely  yoked 
together  in  love  for  each  oilier  and  the  Lord's 
holy  cause,  until  the  hand  of  death,  removed 
one  in  comparative  early  manhood  to  the  rest 
of  the  righteous.  Daniel  received  a  gift  in  the 
ministry,  and  about  the  time  that  his  other 
intimate  friend  and  associate  Peter  Yarnall 
was  constrained  to  open  his  mouth  in  advoca- 
ting the  Lord's  cause,  he  also  was  called  to 
the  work.  William  Savery  had  just  previous- 
ly given  up  to  a  similar  act  of  dedication,  and 
thus  four  young  men  of  uncommon  powers, 
and  intimate  associates,  who  had  rebelled 
gainst  God,  wore  taken  ca[itives  by  his 
grace  out  of  the  army  of  the  Devil,  and  hav 

received  (ree  pardon,  were  made  captains 

he  Lamb's  host.     Of  the  labours  of  these 
faithful  ones  we  have  yet  more  to  say. 

le  Second  month,  1781,  Peter  Yarnall 
having  appeared  in  supplication  in  the  Market 
street  nieeling-house,  George  Churchman  who 
was  present  felt  fearful  that  the  youthful  min- 
ister had  extended  his  petitions  somewhat  be- 
yond what  was  best.  On  returning  towards 
his  home,  this  experienced  elder  believed  it 
would  be  right  to  drop  a  tender  caution  and 
hint  to  his  young  Friend,  and  therefore  wrote 
him  a  letter.  He  e.xpresses  therein  his  sym- 
pathy for  Peter,  his  desires  for  his  preserva- 
tion, and  also  his  feeling  that  tiiere  was  a 
savour  of  life  about  the  supplication  which  had 
been  offered.  He  then  tenderly  hinis  he  had 
thought  it  might  have  been  bettor  to  have 
closed  it  sooner,  adding,  that  lie  felt  "great 
tenderness,  yet  withal  a  care  that  thou,  in  thy  j  assertion   of  waiting   for  a  speciaT  motion  U> 


forward  stepping,  superfluous  expressions,  and 
fleshly  mi.xtures,  there  will  be  Divine  assist- 
ance  afforded  to  contrited  souls,  so  that  expe-l 
rieiice  and  strength  will,  from  time  to  lime  b* 
enlarged,  and  a  gradual  growth  witnessed,  in 
a  stale  which  is  sound,  healthy  and  safe. 
That  ihis  may  truly  be  thy  state,  is  the  sincere 
desire  of  thy  well-wi.shing  friend, 

GeOEOE    CHUnCHMATf." 

Peter  Yarnall  having  given  up  the  wages  of 
inirjuily, — the  gain  he  obtained  in  his  priva- 
teering robbery, — and  having  no  patrimonial 
estate  to  resort  to  for  a  maintenance,  was  now 
anxious  to  find  some  place  where  he  might 
successfully  enter  inio  practice  as  a  physician- 
There  appeared  to  be  an  opening  in  Concord 
and  its  neighbourhood  for  him,  and  there  he- 
settled  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer  of 
1781,  although  he  seems  to  have  spent  some 
time  there  during  the  previous  winter.  It  need 
be  no  cause  of  wonder  if  some  persons  were 
slow  to  receive  the  ministry  of  Peter  Yarnall. 
They  had  heard  inuch  of  his  former  habits  of 
mimicry,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
preached,  using  the  style  of  different  ministers, 
in  the  days  of  his  wickedness.  Yet  the  fear 
of  those  who  were  anxiously  regarding  him 
wore  off,  as  he  continued  humbly  watchful, 
waiting  on  his  Divine  Master  for  strengih,  and 
seeking  in  patient  faithfulness  to  do  his  will. 
In  the  summer  of  1782  he  was  acknowledged 
as  a  minister  by  his  Friends  at  Concord,  and 
about  the  same  time  married  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Sharpies?,  of  Middletown. 

Continuing  faithful  to  apprehended  duty,  he 
soon  felt  drawn  in  Gospel  love  to  visit  Friends 
in  other  places,  and  with  the  unity  of  his 
Monthly  Meeting  in  the  year  1782,  he  visited 
the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Fairfix.  In  1783, 
beside  religious  labours  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  he  visited  parts  of 
New  York  and  New  England.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  various  labours  of  love  in  1784,  and 
in  178.5  he  removed  to  Yorktown,  where  he 
resided  for  about  six  years.  While  he  still 
lived  at  Concord,  finding  some  Friends  were 
hesilating  about  going  to  Philadelphia  to  attend 
the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  feel  enough  necessity  laid  upon 
them  to  warrant  the  journey,  and  looking 
for  some  special  revelation  in  the  matter,  he 
exclaimed,  "  As  for  me,  I  want  no  stronger 
revelation  than  to  feel  that  I  have  love  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  and  love  for  my  Friends." 

There  are  some  of  our  duties  written  so 
plainly  in   the  very  nature  of  things,  that  th- 


nfant  state,  may  be  preserved  from  getting 
out  of,  or  swimming  beyond  thy  depth  in  the 
stream,  with  which  thy  acquaintance  and  ex- 
perience have  been  but  short,  although  thy 
mind  has  been  mercifully  turned,  I  hope,  to- 
"  I  have  apprehenTed'some  danger  has  at- 
tended, and  may  attend  young  hands,  without 
freat  care,  in  regard  of  repetitions:  public 
prayer  in  a  congregation  being  a  very  awful 
thing,  !ind  He  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  being 
the  Author  of  infinite  purity.  I  believe  there 
3  need  of  discouragement ;  but  if  the  mind 
ncerely  devoted  to'the  merciful  Father,  to 
seel;  for  preservation  out  of  every  danger  of 


perform  them,  will  carry  the  cQQ^a   uaU 
wise  in   heart,  jhat.^-jg  jj^^,;,';     Among  these 
;''"  ['nt''o  "auending  our   religious   meetings 

Rfs  Tioiy  cause, — -\vno  luve  uie  rrleuds  ol 
Truth  and  rejoice  to  mingle  with  them  in  re- 
ligious exercise  and  feeling,  unless  they  have 
a%pecial  call  of  duty  some  other  way,  will 
have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  a  judgment' 
that  they  ought  to  be  at  those  meetings.  If 
other  duties  present,  religious  or  domcslic, 
having  relation  to  our  own  health,  the  health 
of  other.s,  or  whatever  they  may  be,— on  these 
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we  may  seek  for  the  judgment  of  Truth,  whe- 
ther they  are  sufficient  to  warrant  our  absent- 
ing ourselves. 

A  love  for  the  atlendance  of  meetings  has 
been  a  characlerislic  of  all  true  Quakers. 
Samuel  Smiih  mentions  his  visiting  Dorothy 
Owen  in  North  Wales,  a  young  woman,  noted 
for  her  excellent  gift  in  the  ministry.  He  says 
she  "  had  been  several  times  to  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  on  foot,  and  to  Quarterly  Meetings  fre- 
quently from  twenty  to  fifty  miles."  Our  late 
dear  Friend,  that  honest  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, Ellen  M'Carty,  of  Elkland,  Lycoming 
county,  Pennsylvania,  often  walked  to  the  next 
settlement  to  attend  meeting,  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  carrying  a  babe  with  her.  On  one  oc- 
casion in  winter,  she  remained  all  night  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  meeting-house,  and  in 
the  morning  found  (hat  snow  had  fallen  to  a 
considerable  depth.  She  had  two  of  her  little 
boys  with  her,  who  assisted  her  by  turns  with 
the  babe,  until  the  infant  became  fretful  and 
would  cry  whenever  either  of  the  brothers 
took  it.  The  whole  burden  now  fell  upon 
Ellen,  and  the  dilficulty  of  walking  through 
the  snow,  with  such  a  weight  in  her  arms, 
made  the  journey  very  toilsome  to  her,  and 
she  had  frequently  to  sit  down  overcome  with 
fatigue.  Harrassed  in  body  and  tried  in  mind, 
she  declared  aloud  she  would  not  go  to  the 
meeting  again.  She  reached  home  safely,  and 
things  passed  on  during  the  week  as  usual, 
but  on  the  next  Seventh-day,  she  found  a 
weight  of  darkness,  and  an  uncommon  depres- 
sion upon  her  spirits.  On  feeling  this,  she 
sat  down  in  quiet  anxiously  seeking  the  cause. 
Her  mind  was  soon  illuminated  clearly  to  dis- 
cern the  truth,  and  she  perceived  a  hand 
pointing  to  the  meeting-house,  whilst  she  re- 
membered the  hasty  resolution  she  had  formed 
in  her  own  impatient  will.  She  saw  her  error, 
took  fresh  courage  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
and  trials  of  her  situation,  and  the  next  day 
contentedly  trudged  with  her  usual  load,  the 
five  miles  to  attend  her  meeting,  and  seek  for 
spiritual  strength  to  sustain  her  own  soul.  She 
was  careful  henceforward  to  be  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  this  as  well  as  her  other  duties, 
and  in  consequence  thereof,  grew  in  the  root 
of  life,  became  an  able  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
and  was  made  useful  in  the  household  of  faith. 
One  day  whilst  occupied  in  her  domestic  avo- 
cations, she  found  a  concern  come  upon  her 
to  go  to  a  parade-ground,  where  there  was  that 
day  a  muster  of  militia.  She  believed  that  it 
would  be  right  for  her  to  call  on  a  female 
Friend  to  accompany  her.  After  considering 
''"» -matter  as  well  as  she  could,  she  started, 
find  calling  oti  her  friend,  found  her  with  her 
bonnet  on,  ready  to  accompany  her.  He  who 
her  chosen  companion,  and  impressed  on  her 
mind  a  conviction  that  Ellen  would  call  for 
her  to  go  somewhere  with  her.  "  Susan  I 
want  thee  to  go  with  me,"  said  Ellen.  "  [  am 
ready,"  was  the  reply.  At  the  parade-ground 
Ellen  was  concerned  to  preach  to  the  men, 
who  patiently  and  respectfully  listened  to  her. 
The  captain  became  convinced  of  the  Truth, 
laid  down  his  sword,  and  in  time  was  received 
a  member  amongst  Friends. 


Ellen  M'Carty  had  passed  through  many 
scenes  of  trial  in  her  life.  Her  father  Moses 
Hughes  was  a  minister  in  the  So(jiety,  who  re- 
moved to  Catawissa  about  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  under  a  religious 
concern  as  he  believed,  for  the  good  of  some 
friendly  people  in  that  neighbourhood.  A 
meeting  was  soon  established  there,  and  every 
thing  seemed  prosperous,  until  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  the  massacre  by  the  Indians  at  Wyo- 
ming took  place.  This  excited  the  whites  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  making  them  jealous 
of  all  Indians,  and  of  those  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  their  friends. 

As  Moses  Roberts,  trusting  in  the  preserving 
providence  of  God,  did  not  leave  his  home  and  I  to  arouse  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent  to 


For"  The  Friend." 

Memoirs  of  Sarah  Tucker. 

A  savoury  little  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Friends  in  New  England,  exhibiting, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  the  life  and 
religious  experience  of  Sarah  Tucker,  a 
minister  of  our  religious  Society,  who  depart- 
ed this  life  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1840. 
She  was  a  member  of  Dartmouth  Monthly 
Meeting,  Massachusetts  ;  and  appended  to  the 
work  is  the  testimony  of  Friends  of  that  meet- 
ing, that  she  was  "sound  in  doctrine;  her 
ministry  weighty  and  edifying,  waiting  for  the 
openings  of  Divine  Truth,  zealously  engaged 


flee  as  many  others  fled,  some  of  the  inhab 
lants  of  the  southern  part  of  Northumberland 
county,  deemed  that  he  was  colleagued  with 
the  red  men  in  their  murderous  designs.  A 
warrant  to  arrest  several  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Catawissa  was  procured, — under 
which  Moses  Roberts  and  Job  Hughes  were 
torn  from  their  helpless  families,  and  carried 
to  Lancaster  where  they  remained  prisoners 
more  than  18  months.  It  would  appear  that 
Ellen  Roberts,  afterwards  M'Carty,  was  born 
a  few  weeks  after  her  father  was  forcibly  taken 
from  his  family,  and  whilst  her  mother  still 
remained  in  the  wilderness,  hoping  that  her 
innocent  husband,  against  whom  no  evidence 
of  any  kind  was  adduced  by  his  oppressors, 
would  soon  be  set  at  liberty  to  return  and 
gladden  his  home.  But  suspicion  was  not 
satisfied,  and  neither  was  covetousness.  A 
company  of  armed  men  came  from  Sunbiiry 
and  Northumberland,  and  forced  the  mother 
to  take  her  children  and  depart  with  what 
goods  they  could  carry  with  tbsm,  not  allow- 
ing them  time  to  bake  bread  to  sustain  their 
on  their  journey  towards  their  friends  at  Maid- 
en  Creek.  The  remainder  of  their  goods,  the 
stock  on  the  farm,  and  every  moveable  of 
value  became  the  spoil  of  these  lawless  men. 
Ellen  was  thus  born  to  hardship,  and  became 
in  after  life  inured  to  it.  Brought  up  in  a  new 
country,  she  had  no  literary  education  in  child- 
hood, and  did  not  learn  to  read  until  after  she 
was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and  well  advanc- 
ed  in  years.  Yet  she  was  accurate  in  her  quo- 
tations from  Scripture,  and  there  was  less  of 
rusticity  in  her  manners,  than  would  have  been 
expected.  She  married,  removed  to  Elldands, 
filled  up  her  measure  of  labour  in  the  church 
militant,  her  measure  of  sympathy  and  service 
to  the  poor  and  afflicted  around  her,  and  was 
prepared  through  mercy  to  meet  death  with  a 
comfortable  hope.  To  her  children,  when  ga- 
thered to  behold  the  last  moments  of  their 
beloved  parent,  feeling  a  present  inability  to 
give  counsel  and  advice,_she  cpuld^sai^^  ^^'^'J 
an  inward  testimony  and  assurance  that  she 
had  faithfully  endeavoured  to  perform  her 
duty,  in  the  Fourth  month,  1844,  she  depart- 
ed, to  take  her  place  with  those  who  having 
come  out  of  great  tribulation,  with  robes  wash° 
ed  and  made  while  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb, 
are  partakers  of  the  fulness  of  rest,  of  peace 
and  enjoyment  forever. 

(To  he  contiiuied.) 


leeper  indwelling,  and  to  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Grace  of  God,  which  bringoth  salvation,  and 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  being  born  again, 
not  of  corruptible,  but  of  the  incorruptible  Seed 
and  Word  of  God,  which  livelh  and  abideth 
forever.  She  was  deeply  concerned  for  the 
support  of  all  our  Christian  testimonies,  firmly 
believing  them  to  be  established  in  the  Truth, 
and  which  neither  time,  nor  the  specious  pre- 
tences of  those  who  seek  for  an  easier  way 
than  through  the  furnace  of  trial  and  afflic- 
tion, can  ever  impair  or  alter." 

A  few  extracts  from  her  diary,  and  from 
the  preliminary  narrative  of  her  early  life,  will 
be  interesting  to  many  readers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  and  may  induce  some  to  become 
further  acquainted  with  the  edifying  contents 
of  the  work.  Her  parents  not  being  members 
of  our  religious  Society,  (though  her  father 
had  a  preference  for  Friends  and  in  the  decline 
of  life  united  with  them,)  she  was  subjected  to 
many  disadvantages.  But  in  her  tender  years 
she  was  often  visited  with  the  inshinings  of 
that  Divine  Light  which  is  a  reprover  of  alt 
evil  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  and  which, 
as  she  alterwards  followed  step  by  step  its 
leadings,  brought  her  into  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  Christ  and  the  way  of  his  cross,  and 
enabled  her  rightly  to  appreciate  the  true 
Christian  principles  held  by  failhlul  Friends 
from  the  beginning  hitherto. 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  exercises  which 
attended  her  when  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  she  says  :  "  The  enemy  would  often  as- 
sault me,  tempting  to  the  indulgence  of  youth- 
ful gratifications  in  vanity  and  levity,  at  which 
I  was  ofien  troubled  ;  but  whilst  here  [staying 
with  her  aunt,  who  was  a  member  among 
Friends,]  my  mind  became  impressed  with  se- 
riousness and  deep  thoughtfulness ;  I  read 
Friends'  writings,  both  ancient  and  those  of 
later  date,  which  strengthened  and  confirmed 
my  mind  in  what  I  felt  and  believed  respecting 
(hP  in;vnrrt  -...^  —— "-s  ['■lucipie  of  Light  and 
Grace,  that  it  was  the  promised  Comforter  the 
reprover  and  just  Judge  ;  that  it  was  the  second 
appearance  of  Jesus  Christ  who  reproved  all 
sin,  condemned  every  evil  thought,  word  and  ac- 
tion ;  but  was  a  comforter  and  consoler  of  the 
poor  in  spirit,"  &c.  "  I  had  nevertheless  many 
trials  and  deepexercises  to  pass  through— some 
close  conflicts  arising  from  known^duty  and 
the  creaturely  inclinations.  I  found  it  hard 
work  to  come  under  the  power  of  the  cross- 
to  be  crucified  to  the  world  and  the  love  there- 
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of,  and  become  willing  to  appear  as  a  fool ; — 
yet  I  cleiu'ly  saw  there  was  no  other  way  to 
find  true  peace  and  rest  to  niy  poor  soul,  but 
by  coming  to  Christ  Jesus  our  holy  Redeemer 
and  Mediator,  and  submitting  to  his  yoke  and 
discipline.  And  as  I  was  preserved  low  and 
humble,  endeavouring  to  keep  a  single  eye 
unto  God,  who  knew  the  sincerity  of  my  heart, 
He  was  pleased  to  make  way  for  me  in  one 
thing  after  another,  to  my  great  wonder,  and 
1  found  that  1  had  much  to  unlearn,  as  well  as 
much  to  learn  ;  finding  a  care  on  my  spirit  to 
watch  my  words  and  ways,  which  brought 
the  answer  of  peace. 

"It  has  oft  times  been  marvellous  tome 
when  I  have  recurred  to  those  seasons  of  my 
first  espousals,  that  the  use  of  the  plain  lan- 
guage should  have  been  such  an  heavy  cross 
to  me,  when  I  knew  it  was  the  language  used 
in  Scripture,  and  most  proper  ;  yet  when  it 
pleased  the  Lord  to  require  it  of  me,  it  seemed 
as  though  I  never  could  conform  to  it.  I  said, 
anything,  Lord,  but  this,  even  my  natural  life 
if  thou  demand  it.  Oh  I  this  was  a  pinching 
lime,  the  grand  adversary  suggesting  that  if  1 
began,  I  should  never  hold  out,  and  so  bring 
reproach  upon  the  blessed  cause  of  Truth. 
The  necessity  1  felt  to  be  faithful  was  great, 
but  how  to  perform  I  knew  not.  But  Ho  who 
is  rich  in  mercy,  and  who  had  begun  ihe  work, 
did  not  leave  me  in  this  season  of  deep  conflict, 
but  enabled  me,  in  his  own  time,  to  yield  obe- 
dience in  this,  which  afforded  true  satisfaction 
of  heart.  I  also  found  a  necessity  upon  me  to 
show  forth  by  my  outward  appearance  that  I 
was  endeavouring  to  follow  a  meek,  lowly, 
and  crucified  Saviour  in  the  path  of  self-denial 
and  the  daily  cross.  1  have  often  viewed  with 
astonishment  many  who  have  been  privileged 
with  a  birthright  in  our  Society,  when  I  have 
heard  them  plead  for  liberty  in  those  things 
which  we  as  a  people  are  called  out  from,  and 
have  a  testimony  against,  saying  '  there  is  no 
harm  in  this  or  that,  it  is  a  trifle ;  religion 
consists  not  in  such  trifles  ;'  but  I  believe  it  is 
all  to  gratify  and  -please  a  carnal  mind.  Ah, 
surely  such  have  never  known  a  coming  un- 
der the  sanctifying  power  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  alone  can  redeem 
the  soul  out  of  the  pit  of  pollution — have  never 
yielded  obedience  to  the  Divine  call  to  come 
oi/f  and  be  separate,  and  touch  no  vnclean 
thing.  Are  not  ihese  in  danger  of  being  found 
amongst  those  who  are  trampling  under  foot 
the  blessed  invitations  of  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as 
these  precious  testimonies  given  us  to  support ; 
testimonies  for  which  our  worthy  predecessors 
suffered  greatly. 

"  1  am  abundantly  persuaded  that  that  pure, 
holy,  and  divme  prfncipiv-  -r  i  :„i,.,  rp..,.,,  „  , 
Grace,  which  at  the  first  gathered  our  worthy 
forefathers  out  of  the  forms,  fashions,  customs 
and  manners  of  the  world,  to  be  a  people  to 
His  own  praise  and  glory,  is  still  the  same  m 
all  who  turn  to  il,  and  receive  it  in  the  love  of 
it;  and  that  it  would  lead  all  who  are  rightly 
convinced,  and  are  faithful  in  obeying  its 
teachim's,  into  the  same  path  our  ancestors 
were  guided  into;  for  with  the  Truth  there 
is  no  variableness,  neitlier  shadow  of  turning." 

(Tohocomlnucd.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

^Continued  from  page  3t6.) 

"  Have  a  care  of  the  world  and  its  spirit ;" 
snid  Samuel  Fothergill  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
"  its  friendships  are  at  enmity  with,  and  de- 
structive of  that  lamb-like,  innocent  life  which 
inherits  all  things." 

Let  us  now  in  contrast  with  the  passages 
quoted  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  "  The 
Friend,"  recur  to  the  life  of  Elizabeth  Fry  for 
the  description  of  her  visits  to  the  Continent ; 
and  although  several  striking  passages,  rela- 
ting to  them  have  already  been  given,  much 
remains  that  cannot  fail  to  surprize  and  dis- 
tress the  rightly  concerned  members  of  our 
Society. 

We  quote,  in  what  follows,  the  language  of 
her  biographers : 

"  Mrs.  Fry  had  not  returned  the  certificate 
which  she  had  received  from  the  meetings  of 
Friends  for  her  continental  journey  in  1639. 
She  had,  when  she  asked  for  it,  some  e.xpect- 
aiion  of  prolonging  her  travels  into  Germany, 
but  her  objects  in  France  occupied  so  much 
more  lime  than  she  had  anticipated,  that  she 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Eng- 
land. But  she  did  not  abandon  the  idea,  and 
the  time  seemed  now  approaching  when  she 
might  again  leave  home  with  satisfaction. 
Her  brother  Samuel  Gurney,  his  daughter 
Elizabeth,  and  her  friend  William  Allen,  with 
his  niece  Lucy  Bradshaw,  accompanied  her." 
II.  p.  373. 

At  Brussels  the  party  had  an  audience  with 
the  king,  who  held  out  both  his  hands  says 
E.  F.,  "  to  receive  me  with  real  kindness,  and 
appeared  quite  pleased  to  see  me  again." 
VVilliam  Allen  thus  describes  the  interview  : 
"  E.  J.  F.'s  concern  respecting  prisons  was, 
of  course,  the  first  object,  and  when  her  paper 
of  observations  upon  them  was  read,  I  explain- 
ed my  views  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  the  poor,  education,  &c.,  and  gave  him 
some  pamphlets  which  he  received  most  kind- 
ly. E.  F.  asked  leave  to  introduce  S.  G.'s 
daughter  Elizabeth  and  my  Lucy,  to  which  he 
most  pleasantly  agreed,  and  they  accordingly 
came  in.  S.  Gurney  pressed  the  cause  of 
slavery  upon  the  king's  attention.  This  inter- 
view was  very  gratifving."  Life  of  W.  Allen, 
II.,  p.  438. 

Her  niece  writes  concerning  it :  "  Yester- 
day began  with  a  full  tide  of  business.  They 
were  to  see  the  king  at  twelve  o'clock.  My 
aunt  looked  beautifully,"  &c.     II.  p.  379. 

In  a  letter  from  Amsterdam  to  one  of  her 
children,  dated  Third  month  19th,  1840,  she 
speaks  of  drinking  tea  with  a  converted  Jew, 
renu'lifl'^'Bri'  £iumbe)'s„Ql'JJie..Pktists..  ."  lie 
spoke,  and  gave  a  little  advice  on  Christian 
love  and  unity  ;  then  the  Jew  spoke,  and  an- 
other Jew  prayed,  and  afterwards  William 
Allen.  The  serious,  the  sweet,  the  good,  and 
the  ludicrous,  were  curiously  mi.xed  up  toge- 
ther Yesterday  was  very  full  ;  first  compa- 
ny, breakfast  and  reading,  then  preparation 
for  two  meetings,  one  for  prisons  in  the  after- 
noon, and  one  m  the  evening  for  philanthropir 
objects,  &c.  ;  at  3  o'clock  about  twenty  gen- 


tlemen came  to  discuss  with  us  the  state  of  the 
prisons  in  Holland,  an  excellent  meeting. — 
Your  uncle  is  clever  in  his  speeches  and  real 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  receive  blessing 
and  thanks  from  many  far  too  much  ;  our 
visit  appears  most  seasonable  here,  so  much 
icanting  to  be  done  in  the  prisons  and  other 
things. 

"Fifth-day  morning.  We  went  to  our 
Friends'  meeting,  when  we  arrived  the  num- 
bers round  the  door  were  so  great  that  we 
doubted  whether  we  could  get  in  ;  however, 
way  was  soon  made  for  us,  and  we  found  a 
large  and  highly  respectable  congregation 
needing  no  interpreter.  We  had  certainly  a 
flowing  meeting  in  every  sense,  I  think  the 
cup  flowed  over  with  Clirisiian  love.  I  be- 
lieve it  lias  been  a  most  unusual  thing,  the 
way  in  which  hearts  have  been  opened  towards 
us.  I  then  went  off  to  the  prison  to  launch 
the  committee  of  ladies  in  visiting  it,  serei-al 
gentlemen  also  with  me.  1  had  just  time  to 
come  home,  rest  and  dress,  and  set  off  to  a 
dinner  at  our  friend  Van  der  Hope^s,  where 
there  are  the  most  exquisite  paintings  by  the 
Dutch  masters.  I  think  I  never  saw  any  so 
much  to  my  taste""!!     II.  p.  384. 

At  Utrecht  after  a  busy  and  fatiguing  day 
eighty-two  persons  collected  in  the  evening  at 
her  hotel.  "  My  heart  was  almost  ready  lo 
sink  ;  however,  we  began  by  a  capital  speech 
of  my  brother's  on  slavery,  showing  them  the 
mportance  of  liberating  the  slaves  in  their 
colonies  ;  then  John  Mollet  spoke  in  French  ; 
fterwards  my  poor  self,  first  upon  prisons, 
with  all  appertaining,  then  their  schools,  tit- 
le or  no  scripture  being  allowed  in  the  public 
ones,  about  this  I  spoke  most  strongly.  We 
ended  with  scripture  reading  and  exhortation  ; 
here  was  great  attention  paid,  and  much  love  j 
shown  to  us."     II.  p.  385. 

From  Berlin  her  niece  writes  :  "  Our  dear  j 
aunt's  first  evening  for  philanthropic  purposes, 
took  place  on  the  13th.  There  is  a  splendid  ] 
room  in  the  hotel  capable  of  containing  two  ! 
hundred  persons  where  we  have  our  reunions.  ' 
At  one  end  is  raised  a  low  platform  ;  on  this  j 
platform  sat  my  aunt,  William  Allen,  Lucy 
Bradshaw,  Papa,  and  Professor  Tholiick,  (a  . 
very  noted  scholar,)  as  interpreter.  A  very  1 
fine  company  of  the  higher  classes  filled  more  I 
than  half  the  room."  ' 

VVilliam    Allen    shall    describe    Ihe    rest.   \ 
Many  persons  were  invited  to  the  hotel  this 
evening  in  order  that  we  might  e.rplain  to   \ 
them,  the  nature  of  the  philanthropic  exer-   ' 
tions  made  in  England  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline, 
iSfC,  and.  to  encourage  our  friends  to  unite  in 
associationsfor  benevolent  purposes.     A  large    ; 
comnanv    n.ssejnl.lnrl      ="r;""'=' .  "'.''''S    Tf 
to  open  the  business,  which  I  did  in  English, 
Professor    Tholuck    interpreting    for    me.     I 
stated  the  object  for  which  this  company  had  . 
been  invited,  adverted  to  some  of  the  leading  , 
subjects  which  had  claimed  attention  in  our 
own  countri/,  and  enforced  the  benefit  of  co- 
operation  and  the  strength   there   is  in  unity.  , 
Dear  Elizabeth  Fry  then  in  a  very  instruc-  1 
tive  manner,  gave  an  interesting  statement  of  j 
the  progress  of  the   prison  cause;  dwelling 
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upon  those  points  which  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  and 
mentioning  some  circumstances  which  had 
come  under  her  notice  in  her  travels  on  the 
continent. — Samuel  Gurney  in  a  manly,  ap- 
propriate and  concise  address,  gave  some  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  slavery"  &c. 
VV.  Allen's  Life,  II.,  p.  459. 

Let  us  go  on  with  our  quotations  from  the 
letter  of  her  niece. 

"  The  princess  William  has  been  very  desi- 
rous to  give  her  sanction  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  Ladies'  Committee  for  visiting  the  prisons, 
that  my  aunt  has  been  forming;  and  to  show 
her  approbation,  had  invited  the  committee  to 
meet  her  at  her  palace.  So  imagine  about 
twenty  Indies,  assembling  here,  at  our  hotel, 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock  to-day,  beautifully 
dressed  ;  and  further,  fancy  us  all  driving  off 
and  arriving  at  the  palace,  'i'he  princess  had 
also  asked  some  of  her  friends,  so  we  must  have 
been  about  forty.  Such  a  party  of  ladies,  and 
only  our  friend  Count  Groben  to  interpret. 
The  princess  received  us  most  kindly,  and 
conducting  us  herself  to  the  top  of  the  room, 
we  talked  some  time  whilst  wailing  the  arrival 
of  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
ladies  walking  about  the  suite  of  rooms  and 
taking  chocolate  for  about  hall"  an  hour,  wait- 
ing for  the  Crown  Princess  who  soon  arrived. 
The  Princess  Charles  was  also  there,  and  the 
crown  prince  himself  soon  afterwards  entered  ; 
I  could  not  but  long  for  a  painter's  eye  to  have 
carried  away  the  scene.  All  of  us  seated  in 
that  beautiful  room,  our  aunt  in  the  middle  of 
the  sotli,  the  crown  prince  and  princess,  and 
the  Princess  Charles  on  her  right.  The  Prin- 
cess William,  Princess  Marie,  and  the  Princess 
Czarloryski  on  the  left.  Count  Groben  silting 
near  her  to  interpret,  the  Countess  Bohlen 
and  Dernath  by  her.  I  was  sitting  by  the 
Countess  Schliefien,  a  delightful  person  who 
is  much  interested  in  all  our  proceedings.  A 
table  was  placed  before  our  aunt,  with  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  like  other  committees,  with  the 
various  rules  that  aunt  and  I  had  drawn  up, 
and  the  Countess  Bohlen  had  translated  into 
German,  and  which  she  read  to  the  assembly  ; 
our  aunt  then  gave  a  clear,  concise  account  of 
the  societies  in  England,  commencing  every 
fresh  sentence  with  '  If  the  prince  and  princess- 
es will  permit.'  When  business,  was  over,  my 
aunt  mentioned  some  texts  which  she  asked 
leave  to  read.  A  German  Bible  was  handed 
to  Count  Groben,  the  text  in  Isaiah  having 
been  pointed  out,  that  our  good  aunt  had  wish- 
ed for,  '  Is  not  this  the  fast  which  I  have  cho- 
sen,' &c.  The  count  read  it,  after  which  our 
aunt  said,  '  Will  the  prince  and  princesses 
allow  a  short  time  for  prayer?''  They  all 
bowed  assent,  and  stood,  while  she  knelt  down 
and  offered  one  of  her  touching,  heart-felt 
prayers  for  them,"  &c.     II.  p.  391. 

The  extracts  given  above  are  no  exaggera- 
ted picture  of  this  and  her  other  journeys  on 
the  continent,  in  this  parlieular,  that  where- 
ever  they  went,  travelling  still  in  the  charac- 
ter of  ministers  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  their 
first  care  appears  to  have  been,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  "  to  preach 
the  cause"  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
and   Bible,   the   Prison  Discipline    and    Anti- 


Slavery  Societies  ;  and  the  mission  and  mes- 
sage of  the  true  Quaker  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  merged  in  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  these  modern  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. 

The  winding  up  of  the  journey  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. In  the  diary  of  William  Allen  we 
find  the  following  entry.  Twelfth  month  5th, 
1840.  "  Received  a  gold  medal  from  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who  in  a  letter  addressed  '  to 
MrsT  Elizabeth  Fry,  Mi».  William  Allen,  and 


known  the  integrity  of  my  heart,  and  through 
the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  pardon  and 
forgive  all  my  sins  and  transgressions.  Thou 
too,  wilt  have  cause  to  praise  his  name,  not 
less  for  what  Pie  has  given,  than  for  what  He 
has  taken  away.  But  there  must  be  a  giving 
up  ;  an  entire  surrender  of  the  whole  heart." 

On  the  day  following  she  said,  "  Jesus  can 
say,  as  to  the  troubled  waves, — Peace  !  be  still. 
Yes!  my  peace  abounds,  notwithstanding  the 
sufferings  of  the  body."  Alluding  to  the  dis- 
turbed and  suffering  day  she  had  passed,  she 


Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,'  returns  his  best  thanks  said  smiling, — "  To-morrow  may  possibly  be 
for  our  kind  letter,  (ihey  had  addressed  one  'to  a  very  diflerent  day  to  me,  a  day  of  rest  and 
him  seven  months  before,  while  he  was  still  I  peace,"  and  referring  to  the  probability  of  her 
crown  prince,)  "  united  with  the  sincere  wish,"  I  departure,  said,  "  I  have  felt  myself  in  the 
he  says,  "  that  the  three  golden  homage  me-  hands  of  the  Great  Physician,  He  knows  all 
dais    inclosed  hereby,  may   afford   you  some    my  maladies,  both   spiritual   and   bodily  ,•  and 


pleasure,  and  be  a  constant  remembrance   of 

To  this  letter  William  Allen  wrote  an  an- 
swer, in  which  he  says  :  "  The  tokens  of  thy 
kind  remembrance  of  my  two  friends  and  me, 
as  expressed  in  the  letter  that  accompanied 
the  homage  medals,  which  thou  ordered  to  be 
delivered  to  us,  were  very  cordial  to  our  feel- 
ings, and  ice  gratefully  receive  them,  not 
lerely  as  coming  from  a  king  whom  we  hon 


he  way  which  he  sees  best  will  heal  them." 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  she  said 

to  her  husband, — "  Dost  thou,  canst  ihou  pray 

for  me,  that  my  faith  and  confidence  fail  not, 

but  may  endure  to  the  end?     Although  the 

enemy  has  been  much  engaged  this  night,  to 

discourage  me,  I  am   mercifully  supported,  by 

the  assurance  that  a  crown  of  joy  is  laid  up 

for  me, — purchased   by  the  one  offering  on 

Calvary's   mount;  and  well   may  I  feel  cast 

our  and  love,  but  from  one  whom  we  rejoice  i  down,  since  the  Saviour, — the  Son  of  God, 

in  being  permitted  to  consider  as  a  Christian  i  who  was  all  purity  and   perfection, — shortly 

friend."     Life  of  Wm.  Allen,  II.,  pp.  505,  6.  ^  before  He  was   betrayed    into    the  "hands  of 

Comment  on  this  is  needless!  but  we  can-   \vicked  men,  declared  to  his  disciples,  'My 

not   help    thinking    how    John    Woolman,   or   soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death  ;' 


Thomas  Scaltergood,  or  Richard  Jordan 
would  have  treated  the  proffer  of  a.  golden 
homage  medal  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
value  entertained  of  his  gospel  labours. 

(To  beconliiiufd.) 


From  Uie  Annual  Jlonitor  for  1848. 

HANNAH  THORP. 

Hannah  Thorp,  of  Macclesfield,  wife  of 
Samuel  Thorp,  deceased  Si.xth  month  28th, 
1847,  aged  55  years. 

In  early  life,  this  Friend  sought  earnestly 
the  Divine  favour,  and  at  the  age  of  13  years 
was  united  to  our  religious  Society.  She  em- 
braced the  Truth  in  the  love  of  it.  Although 
there  was  a  period  when  her  path  was  pecu- 
liarly beset  with  many  snares,  so  that  her  feet 
were  in  danger  of  being  entangled  to  her  own 
hurt,  yet  these  were  so  mercifully  broken,  that 
her  failh  became  confirmed,  and  more  firmly 
settled  in  the  rectitude  of'those  religious  prin- 
ciples which  she  had  adopted,  and  in  the  truth 
of  the  declaration,  that  "  circumcision  is  no- 
thing, and  uncircumcision  is  nothing  ;  but  a 
new  creature." 

Of  a  meek  and  kind  disposition  she  was 
ever  ready  to  do  good,  willing  to  distribute 
and  capable  of  sympathizing^with  her  fellow- 
probationers.  During  the  unexpected  illness 
which  terminated  her  life,  she  was  often  made 
sensible  of  omissions  of  duty,  and  on  the  18th 
of  Sixth  month,  she  said  to  her  husband  : — 
"the  Lord  can  say  to  me  as  to  Lazarus, 
'arise!'  But  if  it  should  be  otherwise  order- 
ed, all  will  be  well.  I  must  acknowledge 
great  neglect  in  the  discharge  of  my  duly  to 
God,  and    to  my    neighbour; — yet    He    has 


and  also  in  the  agonies  of  the  crucifixion  had 
to  exclaim,  — '  My  God  !  my  God  !  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?'  I  may  possibly  continue 
in  this  slate  a  few  days,  which  is  discourag. 
ing  to  poor  human  nature  to  contemplate  ;  but 
I  feel  lully  resigned  ;  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  it  will  be  what  is  best  for 
me, — po.-:sibly  for  the  further  refinement  of  my 
immortal  spirit."  In  the  evening  she  express- 
ed,— "  If  I  have  entertained  any  wish  as  to  my 
close,  it  is  that  I  may  not  lay  long,  and  that 
my  mental  faculties  may  be  unclouded,  so  that 
I  may  bear  testimony  to  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  God  to  me,  all  my  life  long. 
Through  his  boundless  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus 
my  Saviour,!  have  an  assurance  that  He  haih 
forgiven  me,  freely  forgiven  me  all  my  sins  ; 
and  in  this  assurance  1  have  been  enabled,  in 
secret  and  in  silence,  to  praise  his  holy 
name." 

On  the  24th  she  remarked  to  her  husband, 
"  Oh  my  dear,  it  is  wonderful,  very  wonder- 
ful, that  I  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  so 
sweet  a  peace, — so  great  a  calm  ; — no  pain, 
no  trouble,  no  sorrow.  '  All  ihe  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait  until  my  change 
come.'  I  believe  there  is  a  place  of  rest  pre- 
pared for  me,  truly  there  is  a  rest  for  the 
righteous;  Christ  is  become  my  righteousness, 
and  in  him  I  shall  be  accepted.  I  would  not 
even  wish  the  appointed  lime  of  my  sufferings 
to  be  shorlcncd,  before  I  am  released  to  join 
those  who  have  gone  before  me,  and  who  have 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  while  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

On  the  27th  she  said,  "  I  seem  to  be  wear- 
ing away — to  get  gradually  weaker — little  rest 
for  the  body,  night  or  day.  This  is  First-day. 
Oh  !  what  a  glorious  change  it  will  be,  if  I  this 
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day  am  admitted  to  a  sabbath  eternal  in  the 
heavens.  It  is  sucli  a  mercy,  such  an  un- 
speakable comfort  and  favour,  to  think  that 
my  sufferings  are  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that 
a  mansion  of  rest  is  prepared  for  me.  I  awoke 
this  morning  out  of  a  short  sleep — so  peaceful 
— so  happy.  I  thought  I  saw  my  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  and  went  to  him,  and  prayed  that  I 
might  remain  there,  looking  up  to  him,  until 
he  should  be  pleased  to  say,  '  It  is  enough  !' 
and  the  answer  was, — '  This  day  shalt  thou 
be  will)  me  in  paradise.'  " 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Sixth 
month,  her  immortal  spirit  very  quietly  passed 
away. 

Curious  Form  of  Insanity. — "  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  Malayan  character  which  under 
circumstances  of  dejection  of  spirit,  of  fears, 
or  of  losses,  causes  their  madness  to  assume 
that  wild  and  destructive  form  known  to  the 
English  as  running-a-muck,  and  by  the  natives 
themselves  called  meng-a-muk,  has  yet  to  be 
spoken  of.  One  case  which  occurred  during  my 
stay  at  Sarawak  arose  from  fear;  the  man 
had,  however,  been  previously  subject  to  fits 
of  insanity.  It  was  during  a  rumour  of  an 
attack  on  the  settlement,  caused  by  the  firing 
of  some  guns  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
inhabitants  were  stirring  ;  the  person  in  cpics- 
tion  seized  a  large  and  heavy  sword  in  one 
hand,  and  a  spear  in  the  other,  and  rushing 
out  of  the  house,  struck  indiscriminately  at 
every  one  he  met  ;  nine  persons  being  severe- 
ly wounded  by  him  before  he  reached  the  jun- 
gle whither  he  directed  his  course.  Five  of 
these  people  died  of  their  wounds;  the  insane 
murderer  was  killed  afterwards  by  the  Dyaks, 
in  an  attack  which  he  made  on  one  of  their 
villages  some  days  after  he  had  first  fled  into 
the  Jungle;  during  the  interval,  he  was  the 
terror  of  the  inhabitants,  who  durst  not  venture 
into  the  forests  about  their  ordinary  avocations, 
while  they  were  tenanted  by  so  dangerous  a 
character." — Low's  Sarawak. 

Remarkable  Deliverance  from  Shipwreck. 
— When  Captain  Scoresby  was  fishing  for 
whales  off  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in  the  year 
182a,  his  ship  was  entangled  amongst  im- 
mense fields  and  masses  of  floating  ice,  and 
two  of  these  coming  together  pushed  the  ship 
up  several  feet  on  a  tongue  or  inclined  plane 
of  ice,  where  she  was  so  completely  grounded, 
that  all  human  e.\erlions  for  her  extrication 
were  vain.  He  says  : — "  While  I  walked  the 
deck  under  a  variety  of  conflicting  feelings, 
produced  by  the  anticipation  of  probable 
events,  and  under  the  solemnizing  influence 
natural  to  a  situation  of  extreme  peril,  I  was 
suddenly  aroused  by  another  squeeze  of  the 
ice,  indicated  by  the  cracking  of  the  ship  and 
the  motion  of  the  berg,  which  seemed  to  mark 
the  moment  of  destruction.  But  the  goodness 
of  the  Almigiity  proved  better  to  us  than  our 
fears.  This  renewed  pressure,  by  a  singular 
and  striking  providence,  was  the  means  of  our 
preservation.  The  nip  took  the  ship  about 
the  bows,  where  it  was  received  on  a  part  ren- 
dered prodigiously  strong  by  its  arched  form, 
and  the  thickness  of  the  interior  fortifications. 
It  acted  like  the  propulsion  of  u  round  body 


squeezed  between  the  fingers,  driving  the  ship 
astern,  and  projecting  her  clear  of  all  the  ice, 
fairly  afloat,  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  ol 
her  first  launching." 


When  we  come  to  know  and  believe  in  good 
earnest  that  there  is  a  "  peace  with  God"  to 
be  had,  and  that  it  is  the  very  thing  we  wan 
and  need,  it  will  make  lis  cool  in  all  other 
pursuits. 


THE  FRXSNS. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  12,  1848. 


The  following  communication  from  a  much 
esteemed  Friend  in  Ohio,  who  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  came 
to  hand  just  before  the  closing  of  our  paper 
for  the  week.  That  it  may  lose  nothing  of 
the  good  intended  through  any  delay  of  ours, 
we  at  once  give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  our 
columns.  We  fully  coincide  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of  our  reli- 
gious Society  to  a  very  important  extent,  is 
connected  with  the  liberal  support  of  those 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-schools,  and  among 
the  various  benefits  of  which  they  arc  the 
l"ruitful  source,  that  of  providing  well-qualified 
teachers  for  our  "  primary  schools,"  is  not 
the  least  momentous. 

FRIENDS'   BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 

As  a  proper  concern  rests  on  the  minds  of 
the  members  of  our  religious  Society  for  the 
rising  generation,  that  they  may  be  kept  out 
of  the  way  of  evil  communications  which  al- 
ways '  corrupt  good  manners,'  and  trained  up 
in  the  principles  and  practices  which  the  Truth 
led  our  predecessors  into,  and  which  still  leads 
all  that  are  faithful  to  its  teachings  into  the 
same  blessed  way,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
that  much  solicitude  will  be  fell,  not  only  that 
the  children  of  Friends  should  be  furnished 
with  a  liberal  education,  but  that  it  may  be 
given  to  them  in  a  way  and  manner  that  would 
be  most  likely  to  conduce  to  their  preservation. 
Out  of  this  religious  concern  has  arisen  the 
establishment  of  Boarding-schools  in  most  of 
the  Yearly  Meetings,  accompanied  with  such 
a  feeling  of  liberality,  as  has  induced  the  sub- 
scription of  funds  sufficient  for  the  erection  of 
buildings  competent  for  the  purpose.  So  far 
as  the  expression  of  those  Yearly  Meetings 
(where  they  have  been  several  years  in  ope- 
ration,) has  been  given  in  their  epistolary  cor- 
respondence with  each  other,  those  schools 
have  been  of  much  benefit  to  the  Society.  As 
these  have  been  prosperous  and  well  support- 
ed, the  state  of  education  in  primary  schools 
has  also  been  much  advanced,  furnisliing  them 
with  a  suitable  number  of  well-qualified  teach- 
ers; it  is  therelbrc  cause  of  deep  regret  that 
any  of  these  institutions  should  for  want  of 
adequate  means  be  suffered  to  languish. 

The  boarding-school  at  Mt.  Pleasant  has 
on  this  very  account  partly  been  suspended 
during  the  present  session,  in  which  time  the 
school-rooms  and  other  buildings  have  been 
undergoing  repairs.     And  as  wc  arc  now  in- 


formed that  both  departments  are  supplied 
whh  suitable  teachers,  it  is  hoped  that  Friends 
will  be  animated  to  greater  liberality  in  sending 
to  the  school,  being  willing  to  forego  as  much 
as  may  be  the  obstructions  that  may  appear  in 
the  way,  and  place  their  children  therein  to 
partake  of  its  benefits. 

Circumstanced  as  we  are  in  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to  take 
into  consideration  our  own  immediate  necessi- 
ties and  wants;  let  each  one  consider  what 
is  his  part  to  do  in  contributing  to  the  keeping 
up  of  the  school  ibr  the  general  good. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  cruel  spoiling  of 
goods  by  rapacious  informers,  and  the  long 
and  tedious  imprisonments,  to  the  great  loss  of 
their  estates,  endured  by  our  early  Friends, 
surely  the  little  sacrifice  beyond  what  we  may 
consider  our  own  real  wants,  in  support  of  a 
cause  so  intimately  connected  with  the  best 
interests  of  our  Society,  sinks  into  insignifi- 
cance ;  and  the  consideration  thereof  ought  to 
animate  us  to  act  the  part  of  good  stewards  of 
the  manitbld  blessings  conferred  upon  us. 
J.  E. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  James  Stanlon,  agent,  from  George 
Talinn,  Jr.,  S2,  for  vol.  21 ;  from  Robert  Fluiumer,  $2, 
to  39,  vol.  22;  from  Jesse  Bailey,  Jr.,  $2,  to  14,  vol. 
22;  of  Charles  H.  Moore,  Ind.,  S4  in  full,  for  vols.  20 
and  21. 

Select  Schools. 
Two  female  teachers  are  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  two  elementary  schools  for  small 
boys  and  girls.  Apply  to  Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Lindzoy  Nicholson,  Hannah  Beesley,  and 
Elizabeth  Evans. 

ffliitcland  Boarding  School  for  Girls. 

The  Subscriber  wishes  to  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  scholars  to  open  his  School  on  the 
first  Second  day  in  the  Eleventh  mo.  next. 
The  term  to  consist  of  22  weeks — price  S70. 

The  studies  and  method  of  teaching  are  de- 
signed to  be  such  as  constitute  a  thorough 
English  education,  including  the  elements  of 
the  Latin  language,  with  the  view  of  giving 
an  accurate  knowledge  and  correct  use  of  our 
own. 

It  is  desired  that  the  speech,  behaviour  and 
apparel  of  the  pupils  may  be  consistent  with 
the  religious  testimonies  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Early  application  is  requested,  in  order-  that 
the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  timely 
completed. 

Yardley  Warner, 
Warren  Tav.  P.  C,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Friend  with  a  small  family  wishes  to  ob- 
tain a  couple  of  boarders.  Apply  next  door 
below  No.  163  Wood  street  above  Tenth. 


DiKn,  on  Sixlli-day  afternoon,  the  4tli  inst.,  Euza- 
lETH  R.,  oldest  daughter  of  S.  C.  and  P.  S.  Slieppard, 
n  the  13th  year  of  her  age. 
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The  Victoria  Regia. 

It  is  about  twenty  years  since  European 
ravellers  began  to  publish  accounts  of  a  mar- 
ellous  flower  which  had  been  discovered 
loating  on  tiie  lagoons  and  quiet  bayous  ap- 
lertaining  to  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
t  was  said  to  resemble  the  Nelumbo,  or  great 
irater-lily  which  is  found  in  the  Nile  and  the 
vaters  ofall  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  as  well 
iS  in  a  lew  localities  in  the  United  Slates — one 
if  which  is  the  tract  of  meadow  land  which 
ies  between  the  Delaware  and  .Schuylkill 
Ivors,  immediately  south  of  Philadelphia  ; 
vhere  its  superior  size  and  beauty  often  attract 
he  admiration  of  passers. 

But  this  South  American  plant  was  report- 
id  to  excel  the  Nelumbo  in  both  these  quali- 
ies,  as  much  as  the  Nelumbo  exceeds  ordinary 
vater-lillies.  The  (irst  who  appears  to  have 
lalled  the  attention  of  Europeans  to  this  ex- 
raordinary  produclion,  through  the  medium 
if  the  press,  was  the  German,  Froriep,  in  his 
Votiien,  printed  in  1832.  Dr.  Poeppig,  how- 
iver,  another  German,  seems  to  have  seen  it 
)efore  him,  and  D'Orbigny,  a  French  botanist, 
IS  early  as  1828,  had  sent  specimens  of  it  to 
he  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris.  Of 
ate  years,  British  botanists  have,  partly  by 
irawings  executed  on  the  spot,  and  partly,  by 
prepared  specimens  sent  home,  enabled  the 
irtists  of  their  country  to  give  to  the  public  a 
)ictorial  representation  of  this  Queen  of  the 
iowery  kingdom.  In  the  3d  volume  of  the 
Vew  Series  of  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
viU  be  found  several  pictui-es  of  the  royal 
ilant,  which  may  serve  to  give  fire-side  voya- 
gers a  pretty  fair  idea  of  its  "splendour  and 
najesty."  Besides  the  pictures.  Sir  William 
jjooker,  the  editor  of  the  work  and  director  of 
he  Queen's  gardens  at  Kew,  has  been  at  the 
lains  to  present  his  readers  with  a  great  deal 
jf  information,  derived  from  various  authori- 
ies,  touching  this  great  lily.  The  several 
lescriptions  of  it  do  not  agree  in  all  particu- 
ars,  and   some   persons   have  imagined  that 


there  might  be  more  than  one  species  ;  but  the 
editor  concludes,  that  the  differences  are  only 
such  variations  as  local  influences  frequently 
occasion  in  many  plants. 

D'Orbigny  thought  he  had  found  a  species 
distinct  from  that  which  had  been  announced 
b\  previous  adventurers.  'Aa  describes  his 
first  en'counter  with  it: — "  I  resumed  my  de- 
scent  of  the  Parana  on  the  3d  of  March,  and 
arriving  at  the  junction  of  a  small  river  called 
the  San  Jose,  which  spreads  into  a  wide  marsh 
before  falling  into  the  Parana,  I  found  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  flowers  that  America  can 
produce.  The  plant  seems  to  belong  to  the 
I'amily  Nymphceacea,  and  is  certainly  much 
allied  to  the  Nuphar,  but  its  dimensions  are 
gigantic.  The  people  of  Guiana  call  h  Irupe, 
deriving  this  name  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves, 
hich  resemble  the  broad  dishes  used  in  the 
country,  or  tlio  lid  of  their  large  round  bask- 
A  i^pace  more  than  a  mile  broad  and 
nearly  a  mile  long,  is  covered  with  the  large 
ing  leaves,  each  of  which  has  a  raised 
edge  two  inches  high.  The  foliage  is  smooth 
above  and  furrowed  below  with  numberless 
regular  compartments,  formed  by  the  project- 
ing, thick,  hollow  nerves,  the  air  in  which 
keeps  the  leaf  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Leaf-stalks,  flower-stalks,  and  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  are  alike  cellular  and  covered  with 
long  prickles.  Amid  this  expanse  of  foliage 
rise  the  broad  flowers,  upwards  of  a  foot  across, 
and  either  white,  pink,  pr  purple  ;  always  dou- 
ble, and  diffusing  a  delicious  odour.  The 
fruit,  which  succeeds  these  flowers,  is  spheri- 
cal, and  half  the  size,  when  ripe,  of  the  human 
head,  full  of  roundish  furenaceous  seeds,  which 
give  to  the  plant  the  name  of  water-maize,  for 
the  Spaniards  collect  the  seeds,  roast  and  eat 
them.  1  was  never  weary  of  admiring  this 
Colossus  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  re- 
luctantly pursued  my  way  the  same  evening 
to  Corrientes,  after  collecting  specimens  of  the 
flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds." 

"  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  detected  the  plant 
in  British  Guiana  : — '  It  was,'  says  he,  '  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1837,  while  contending 
with  the  difficulties  that  nature  'interposed  to 
our  progress  up  the  river  Berbice,  that  we  ar- 
rived at  a  part  where  the  river  expanded  and 
formed  a  currentless  basin.  Some  object  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  this  basin  attracted 
my  attention,  and  I  was  unable  to  form  an 
idea  what  it  could  be;  but,  animating  the  crew 
to  increase  the  rate  of  their  paddling,  we  soon 
came  opposite  the  object  which  had  raised  my 
curiosity,  and,  behold,  a  vegetable  wonder  ! 
All  calamities  were  forgotten  ;  I  was  a  botanist, 
and  felt  myself  rewarded  !  There  were  gigan- 
tic leaves,  five  to  six  feet  across,  flat,  with  a 
broad  rim,  lighter  green  above  and  vivid  crim- 
son below,  floating  upon  the  water  ;  while,  in 


character  with  the  wonderful  foliage,  I  saw 
luxuriant  flowers,  each  consisting  of  numerous 
petals,  passing,  in  alternate  tints,  from  pure 
white  to  rose  and  pink.  The  smooth  water 
'  was  covered  with  the  blossoms,  and  as  1  rowed 
from  OP"  to  the  oiher,  I  'U-iys  found  cor.ic- 
j  thing  new  !o  admire.  The  flower-stalk  is 
about  an  inch  thick  near  the  calyx  and  stud- 
ded with  elastic  prickles,  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long.  When  expanded,  the  four- 
j  leaved  calyx  measures  a  foot  in  diameter,  but 
1  is  concealed  by  the  (jxpsnsion  of  the  hundred- 
Ipetalled  corolla.  This  beautiful  flower,  when 
it  fii-st  unfolds,  is  white  with  a  pink  centre  ; 
the  colour  spreads  as  the  bloom  increases  in 
age  ;  and,  at  a  day  old,  the  whole  is  rose  col- 
oured. As  if  to  add  to  the  charm  of  this  noble 
VVa'ter-Lily,  it  diffuses  a  sweet  scent.  As  in 
the  case  of  others  in  the  same  tribe,  the  petals 
and  stamens  pass  gradually  into  each  other, 
and  many  petaloid  leaves  may  be  observed 
bearing  vestiges  of  an  anther.  The  seeds  are 
numerous  and  imbedded  in  a  spongy  sub- 
stance. 

"  '  Ascending  the  river,  we  found  this  plant 
frequently,  and  the  higher  we  advanced,  the 
more  gigantic  did  the  specimens  become;  one 
leaf  we  measured  was  six  feet  five  inches  in 
diameter,  the  rim  five  inches  nnd  a  half  high, 
and  the  flowers  a  loot  and  a  quarter  across. 
A  hee\\e  (Trirhiiis  Sp.  ?)  infests  the  flowers 
to  their  great  injury,  often  completely  destroy- 
ing the  inner  part  of  the  disc;  we  counted 
sometimes  fr'om  twenty  to  thirty  of  these  insects 
in  one  flower.'  " 

D'Orbigny  gives  us  the  meaning  of  the  native 
name,  "  '  J'>!/pt','  literally  Water-platter:  from 
y,  water,  and  rvpe,  a  dish.  The  ripe  fruit," 
be  adds,  "  is  full  of  roundish  black  seeds,  white 
and  mealy  within. 

"  When  I  reached  Corrientes,  I  hastened  to 
make  a  drawing  of  this  lovely  water-lily,  and 
to  show  my  prize  to  the  inhabitants.  1  after- 
wards heard  from  an  intimate  friend  of  M. 
Bonpland,  the  companion  and  fellow-labourer 
of  the  famous  Humboldt,  that  having  visited 
accidentally,  eight  years  previously  to  my 
visit,  a  place  near  the  little  river  called  Rio- 
chuelo,  he  had  seen  from  a  distance  this  su- 
perb plant,  and  had  well  nigh  precipitated  him- 
self off  the  raft  into  the  river  in  his  desire  to 
secure  specimens  ;  and  that  M.  Bonpland  had 
been  able  lo  speak  of  little  else  for  a  whole 
month. 

"  Five  years  afterwards,  when  travelling  in 
Central  America,  in  the  country  of  the  wild 
Guarayos,  I  made  acquaintance  with  Father 
La  Cueva,  a  good  and  well-informed  man,  be- 
loved for  his  patriarchal  virtues,  and  one  who 
earnestly  devoted  himself  lo  the  conversion  of 
the  natives.  In  one  of  our  interviews  he  hap- 
pened to  mention  tlie  famous  botanist  Haenke, 
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who  had  been  sent  by  the  Spanisli  government 
to  investigate  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Peru,  and  the  fruit  of  whose  labours  has  un- 
fortunately been  lost  to  science.  Father  La 
Cueva  and  Haenke  were  together  in  a  Pirogue 
upon  the  Rio  Mamore,  one  of  the  great  tribu- 
taries of  the  Amazon,  when  they  discovered 
in  the  marshes  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  a 
plant  which  was  so  surpassingly  beautiful  and 
extraordinary,  that  Haenke,  in  a  transport  of 
admiration,  fell  on  his  knees  and  expressed 
aloud  his  sense  of  the  power  and  magnificence 
of  the  Creator  in  his  works.  They  halted, 
and  even  encamped  purposely  near  the  spot, 
and  quitted  it  with  much  reluctance." 

Bridges,  to  whom  the  editor  was  indebted 
for  the  most  recent  specimens  of  the  plant, 
thus  relates,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William,  the 
particulars  of  his  first  discovery  of  the  great 
Water-platter  : — "  During  my  stay  at  the  In- 
dian town  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  province  of 
Moxos,  Republic  of  Bolivia,  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1845, 1  made  daily  shooting 
excursions  in  the  vicinity.  In  one  of  these,  I 
had  the  good  fortune  (whilst  riding  along  the 
woody  banks  of  the  Yacuma,  one  of  the  tribu- 
tary rivers  of  the  Mamore)  to  come  suddenly 
on  a  beautiful  pond,  or  rather  small  lake,  em- 
bosomed in  the  forest,  where,  to  my  delight 
and  astonishment,  I  discovered,  for  the  first 
time,  '  the  Queen  of  Aquatics,'  the  Victoria 
regia  !  There  were  at  least  fifty  flowers  in 
view,  a  Belzoni  could  not  have  felt  more  rap- 
ture at  his  Egyptian  discoveries,  than  I  did  in 
beholding  the  beautiful  and  novel  sight  before 
me,  such  as  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  Eng- 
lishmen to  witness.  Fain  would  I  have  plung- 
ed into  the  lake  to  procure  specimens  of  the 
magnificent  flowers  and  leaves  ;  but  knowing 
that  these  waters  abounded  in  alligators,  I  was 
deterred  from  doing  so  by  the  advice  of  my 
guide,  and  my  own  experience  of  similar 
places.  I  now  turned  over  in  my  thoughts, 
how  and  in  what  way  flowers  and  leaves  might 
be  obtained,  and  I  clearly  saw  that  a  canoe 
was  necessary,  and  therefore  promptly  return- 
ed to  the  town,  and  communicated  my  disco- 
very to  the  Correjidor,  Don  Jose  Maria  Zaratc, 
who  with  much  kindness  immediately  ordered 
the  Cacique  to  send  Indians  with  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  canoe  from 
the  river  Yacuma  to  the  lake.  Being  apprised 
that  the  canoe  was  in  readiness,  I  returned  in 
the  afternoon,  with  several  Indians,  to  assist 
in  carrying  home  the  expected  prize  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  The  canoe  being  very  small, 
only  throe  persons  could  embark  ;  myself  in 
the  middle,  and  an  Indian  in  the  bows  and 
stern.  In  this  tottering  little  bark  we  rowed 
amongst  magnificent  leaves  and  flowers,  crush' 
ing  unavoidably  some,  and  selecting  only  such 
as  pleased  me.  The  leaves  being  so  enormous, 
1  could  find  room  in  the  canoe  but  for  two, 
one  before  me  and  the  other  behind ;  owing  to 
their  being  very  fragile,  even  in  the  green 
state,  great  care  was  necessary  to  transport 
them  ;  and  thus  we  had  to  make  several  trips 
in  the  canoe  before  I  obtained  the  number  re- 
quired. Having  loaded  myself  with  leaves, 
flowers,  and  ripe  seed-vessels,  I  next  mused 
how  they  were  to  be  conveyed  in  safety  ;  and 
determined  at  lengtii  upon  suspending  them  on 


long  poles  with  small  cord,  tied  to  the  stalks 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Two  Indians,  each 
taking  on  his  shoulder  an  end  of  the  pole,  car- 
ried them  into  town  ;  the  poor  creatures  won-  j 
dcring  all  the  while  what  could  induce  me  to 
be  at  so  much  trouble  to  get  a  flower,  and  for 
what  purpose  I  destined  them  now  they  were 
in  my  possession. 

"  This  splendid  plant  has,  undoubtedly,  a 
very  extensive  geographical  range ;  the  town 
of  Santa  Anna  is  situated  between  the  13th 
and  14th  parallels  of  south  latitude;  which  I 
consider  about  its  most  southern  limit,  because 
I  sought  in  vain  for  it  farther  south,  in  the 
department  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  The 
natives  call  it  Morinqtia  ;  and  the  neighbour- 
ing nation,  know  it  under  the  name  o{  Dacho- 
cho.  The  leaves  are  round,  varying  consid- 
erably in  size,  the  largest  about  four  feet  in 
diameter.  The  colour  is  a  very  light  green, 
in  age  inclining  to  yellow.  The  margins  of 
the  leaves  are  turned  upwards,  giving  the  leaf 
a  singular  appearance,  somewhat  like  a  float- 
ing dish  ;  this  margin  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaf  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  while 
the  part  under  water  often  assumes  a  purple 
tinge. 

"  The  Victoria  grows  in  4  to  6  feet  of  wa- 
ter, producing  loaves  and  flowers  which  rapid- 
ly decay  and  give  place  to  others.  From  each 
plant  there  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five 
leaves  on  the  surface,  but  even  these  in  part 
of  the  lake  where  the  plants  were  numerous, 
almost  covered  the  surface  of  the  water,  one 
leaf  touching  the  other.  1  observed  a  beauti- 
ful aquatic  bird,  {Parra  sp.  7)  walk  with  much 
case  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  many  of  the  Miisci- 
capidce  find  food  and  a  resting-place  on  them. 

"The  blossoms  rise  six  and  eight  inches 
above  the  surfiice,  expanding  first  in  the  even- 
ing, when  they  are  pure  white;  changing 
finally  (and  by  exposure  to  the  sun)  to  a  most 
beautiful  pink  or  rose  colour.  Flowers  may  be 
seen  at  the  same  time,  partaking  of  every  tinge 
between  the  two  hues,  the  recently  expanded 
being  pure  white,  and  the  adult  rosy  almost 
sinking  under  water  to  ripen  its  seed  and  pro- 
duce a  new  race  of  plants  when  required. 
The  largest  flowers  I  saw  measured  from  ten 
inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter. 

"  I  had  an  opportunity  of  experiencing  the 
fragrance  of  the  flowers.  Those  I  collected  for 
preserving  in  spirit  were  unexpandcd,  but  on 
the  point  of  opening.  On  arriving  at  the  Gov- 
ernment House,  in  the  town,  I  deposited  them 
in  my  room,  and  returning  after  dark,  I  found 
to  my  surprise  that  all  had  blown,  and  were 
exhaling  a  most  delightful  odour,  which  at 
first  I  compared  to  a  rich  pine-applc,afierwards 
to  a  melon,  and  then  to  the  <:-//c/-J7«o^(i ;  but 
indeed  it  resembled  none  of  these  fruits,  and  1 
at  length  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  a 
most  delicious  scent,  unlike  every  other,  and 
peculiar  to  the  noble  flower  that  produced  it. 

"  With  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  vvc  got 
out  of  the  water  two  entire  plants,  and  from 
their  appearance  I  should  say  the  Victoria  is 
decidedly  perennial.  Each  plant  had  from 
twenty  to  thirty  foot  stalks  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  in  all  stages  ;  some  nearly  decayed  to 
the  base,  others  half  way  down  the  stem,  whilst 
others  had  just  lost  the  floating  portion.    With 


a  knife  we  trimmed  the  foot-stalks,  when  tl 
trunk  (if  1  may  use  the  comparison)  somewhi 
resembled  a  Zamia,  and  in  length  was  aboi 
18  inches  or  2  feet.  At  the  base,  and  between 
each  foot-stalk,  protrudes  a  mass  or  cluster  ol 
fleshy,  hollow  roots,  about  the  size  of  a  straw, 
or  larger,  varying  in  colour  from  brown  to' 
white,  or  nearly  so;  a  succession  of  these}' 
roots  is  formed  as  the  new  leaves  are  thrown' 
out  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  ;  nature  hav- 
ing made  a  beautillil  and  wise  provision  for 
this  plant,  as  in  all  her  other  works.  The 
base  of  the  trunk,  situated  in  the  soft  mud,  ap- 
pears to  decompose  in  proportion  as  new  leaves', 
and  flowers  issue  from  the  centre,  keeping  the'' 
plant  from  elevating  itself  above  water,  which, 
but  for  such  an  arrangement,  might  be  the 
case,  from  the  rapidity  of  its  growth." 

The  raptures  into  which  all  travellers  de-, 
scribe  themselves  to  have  been  thrown  at  thel 
sight  of  this  magnificent  flower,  have  excited' 
an  intense  desire  in  the  English  amateurs  to 
participate  in  the  joy,  and  accordingly  skiliid 
cultivators  are  now  exerting  all  the  appliances 
of  their  art  to  produce  some  home-blown  flow- 
ers. Plants  are  growing  under  artificial  heat,, 
and  expectation  is  on  tiptoe  for  the  result. 

For  "The  Friend,- 

The  Great  Desert  of  Sahara. 

TrartJs  in  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  in 
la45  and  1846,  by  James  Richardson. 

(Continued  from  page  371.) 
Journey  to  Ghat. 
Our  traveller  Stayed  in  Ghadames  about  three 
months,  and  after  many  anxious  thoughts  and  ; 
much  consultation  with  his  desert  friends,  con- 
cluded to  join  a  ghafalah  (caravan)  bound  for 
Ghat,  a  town  and  oasis  about  400  miles  from 
Ghadames,  and  lying  somewhat  east  of  south 
from  it.  Their  departure  was  fixed  to  be  on 
the  24lh  of  Eleventh  month.  Just  as  the  gha- 
falah was  setting  out,  a  report  was  spread  that 
a  party  of  Shanbah  (a  bandit  tribe  of  Arabs) 
had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity.  All  was  now 
confusion  and  tumult,  and  a  scout  was  speedily 
despatched  mounted  on  a  fleet  camel.  At  noon 
the  next  day  he  returned.  "  A  number  of  peo- 
ple ran  to  him.  '  Where  are  the  Shanbah  V 
'Where?'  'Shanbah?'  The  messenger  said 
nothing — he  was  dumb.  A  crowd  gets  round 
him — he's  still  dumb.  He  enters  the  Rais's 
hall  of  conference,  and  squats  down  in  the 
presence  of  his  excellency.  He  speaks  now, 
and  calls  for  coffee.  The  Rais  gets  furiously 
agitated  at  the  moment  of  breaking  silence. 
The  scout  very  calmly  sips  off  his  colfee,  and 
strokes  down  his  beard,  and  then  deigned  to 
satisfy  Governor,  Kady,  oflicers,  and  the  men, 
women  and  children,  who  were  now  pressing 
upon  him  with  dreadful  agitation.  '  Oh,  Bey  ! 
(raising  himself  from  the  floor,  fixing  his  eyes 
now  on  the  Bey,  and  now  on  the  people,  and 
putting  his  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  on  the 
thumb  of  the  left)  — I  went  to  the  sand.  1  got 
there  when  the  sun  was  gone  down.  The 
camel  lay  down,  and  so  did  1  lay  dosvn  on  the 
sand.  We  watched  nil  night.  I  fear  no  one 
but  God  I  (Here  was  a  general  hum  of  np. 
probation.)    Two   hours   before   the  fdger, 
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break  of  day)  I  looked  up  and   saw  pnss  by 
oie,  at  a  distance  off  from  here  to  The  Spring. 


ugkar  (wild  bullocks).  They  can:ie 
nd  went,  and  went  and  came,  snuffing  up  the 
and  and  bellowing.  The  man  and  the  boy 
I'ho  cut  the  wood  yesterday,  saw  the  Bughar. 
Jut  the  wild  oxen  are  not  the  Shinbah  !'  As 
oon  as  he  menlioped  the  Biighar,  the  people 
ushing  out  of  the  Bey's  apartment,  ran  tiway, 
.nd  before  I  could  get  my  dinner,  a  portion  of 
he  ghafalah  was  on  the  move." 

The  Sahara  is  very  far  from  being  a  uni- 
orm  sandy  waste.  It  presents  a  considerable 
'ariety  of  surface  and  soil — in  some  parts  it 
s  clayey,  in  others  stony,  and  in  others  sandy : 
-sometimes  they  met  extensive  plains  inter- 
ected  with  valleys,  and  at  others  with  ranges 
)f  hills  and  mountains.  The  more  sterile 
parts  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  animal 
fe. 

But  few   incidents   particularly   inloreslmg 
)ccurred  during  this  journey,  until  they  were 
near  to  (jhat,  when  our  author  was  in  consid- 
3rable   d;ingcr   frotn  a  Tounrghee   Sheikh,    of 
bad  character,  named  Ouweek.     As  they  ap- 
proached the  well  of  Tadoghseen,  he  was^mct 
by  a  messenger  from  Sheikh  Jabour  of  Ghat, 
telling  him,  "  I  was  to  come  with  all  confidence 
to  Ghat,  to  fear  nothing  ;  no  Touarghee  should 
y  an  untoward  word  to  me."     On  arriving 
at  the  well,  they  began  unloading  the  baggage 
nd  encamping  for  the  night,  when  a  scuffle 
and  uproar  arose,  and  "  1  saw  the  sword  of 
Ouweek  flourishing  and  flashing  about.     This 
was  succeeded  by" a  calm,  and  a  whole  circle 
of    people    squatted    down    around    Ouweek. 
Meanwhile,  the  three  followers  of  the  Sheikh 
went  a  short   distance   off,  spread   their  heiks 
upon  the  ground  with  great  and  solemn  parade,^ 
and    performed    the    afternoon    prayer,  as    if 
about  to  sanctify  some   impending  act  of  their 
Sheikh.     I  walched  them  anxiously.     When 
I  had  waited  half  an  hour  or  so,  several  of  our 
people   returned,  and  not  a  little  surprised  me 
by  making  to  me  the  following  announcement : 
'  Ouweek,  the  Touarghee  Sheikh  of  this  dis- 
trict, wants  to  kill   you,   because  you  are  a 
Christian  and  an  infidel.     He   has  just   been 
beating  one  of  the   slaves    for  going  to  meet 
you,  accompanying  the   messenger   of  Ghat. 
He  wished   you   to   come  up  to  him,  that  he 
might   despatch   you   at    once.'     To   say   the 
truTh,  I  had  such"confidence  in  the  Touaricks 
of  Ghat,  and   had  been   so  confirmed  in  my 
confidence  by  the  arrival   of   the  messenger 
from  Ghat,  that  1  could  not  believe  this  speech 
of  our  people,  and  was  disposed  to  think  it  a 
joke.     I   was  perfectly  cool   myself.     But  as 
they  most  seriously  reiterated   this  story,  and 
let  out  a  hint,  or  I  gave  the   hint,   I'm   sure  1 
now  forget  in  the  confusion,  that  perhaps  the 
business  could   be  compromised  for  money,  1 
said   to   the   spokesman,  Zuleii,  '  Oh  1  — 

,  £ro,  20  ;  yes,  yes,   make  a  bargain.'     1 

noticed''  poor  Said  [his  servant]  at  the  time, 
who  was  staring  at  me  full  in  the  face,  to  see, 
it  would  appear,  how  [  was  affected  by  this 
most  unexpected  incident.  After  a  great  deal 
of  squabbling  and  bargaining,  in  a  true  nier- 
canlile  style,  it  was  finally  arranged.  Ou- 
week first  fiercely  demanded  one  thousand 
dollars  !     Hereupon  all  the  people  cried  out 


that  I  had  no  money.     The  quasi-handh,  no- 
thing receding,  '  Why,  the  Christian's  mattress 
is   full   of  money,'  pointing  to  it  still  on  the 
camel,  for  he   was  very  near  me,  although  I 
could  not  distinguish  his  features.     The  Toua- 
ricks who  had  come  to  see  me  before  I  arrived 
at  the  well,  observed,  '  He  has  money  on  his 
coat,  it  is  covered  with  money,'  alluding  to  the 
buttons.     All  our    people,  again,  swore  sol- 
enrmly   I    had   no   money  but   paper,  which  I 
should   change  on   my  arrival  at  Ghat.     The 
bandit,  drawing  in  his  horns,  '  Well,  the  Chris- 
tian has  a  nagah'  (she  camel).     '  No,'  said  the 
people,  '  the  camel  belongs  to  us  ;  he  hires  it.' 
The  bandit,  giving  way, '  Well,  the  Christian 
has  a  slave,  there  he  is,'  pointing  to  Said,  '  1 
shall   have   the  slave.'     'No,   no,'  cried    the 
people,  'the  English  have  no  slaves.     Said 
is  a  free  slave.'     The  bandit,  now  fairly  worst- 
ed, full  of  rage  exclaimed,  '  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  me,  am  I  not  to  kill  this  infidel, 
who  has  dared  to  come  to  my  country  without 
my  permission?'     Hercat  the  messenger  from 
Ghat,  Jabour's  slave,  of  whom  the  bandit  was 
afraid,  and  dared  not  lay  a  hand  upon,  inter- 
posed, and,  assuming  an  air  of  defiance,  said, 
'  I  am  come  from  my  Sullan,  Jabour  ;  if  you 
kill  the  Christian,  you  must  kill  me  first.    The 
order  of  my  Sultan   is,  No   man   is  to  say  a 
word  to  the'Christian.'     Our  people  now  took 
courage  from  this  noble  conduct  of  the  slave, 
declaring,  '  If  Yakob  is  beaten,  we  will  all  be 
beaten  first ;  if  Yakob  is  to  be  killed,  we  will 
be  killed  likewise.'     Ouweek  now  saw  he  must 
come  down  in   his  pretensions.     The  bargain 
was  struck,  after  infinite  wrangling,  for  a  hou- 
lee  and  a  jibbah  (articles  of  clothing),  of  the 
value   of  four  dollars.'     I  did   not,  ilierefore, 
.sell   for  much;  and  Christians  at  four  dollars 
per  head   in  The   Desert   must  be  considered 
very  cheap.     I  ratified  the  bargain  and  made 
a  present  of  a  turban  to  the  brave  messenger, 
whom  the   people   assured   me    acted  a  most 
noble  part.     It  is  strange  that  this  is   the  sec- 
ond time  I  have  been   preserved   from   some- 
thing like  a  catastrophe  by  the  interposition  of 
a  slave.     Did   Providence  intend  this  as  any 
sign  of  approbation  of  my  anti-slavery  labours? 
We  were  all  uneasy.     Everybody  had  to  sup- 
ply something,  and  it  was  hinted  that  I  ought 
to  send  them  supper.     Our   people   did    this, 
and  would  not  allow  me,  saying  that  I  lived 
with  them,  and  had  no  provisions  of  my  own 
During  the  succeeding  night,  I  slept  scarcely 
a  wink.     Ouweek,  like  a  true  politician,  feast- 
ed  the   messenger   despatched    from  Ghat  to 
me,  nearly  all  night,  and  told  him  to  report  on 
his  return  to  Ghat :—' The  Christian  wished 
to  give  Ouweek  a  handsome  present,  but  the 
Ghadamsee  people,  who  are  sorry  dogs,  would 
not  let  the  Christian  act   from  the  impulse  of 
his   heart.     So  Ouweek   quarrelled  with    the 
people  of  the  caravan.'     The  Sheikh  and  his 
followers  kept  up  a  roasting  fire  all  night,  a 
stone's   throw    from    my  encampment.     The 
bandit  was  merry  at  the  expense  or  the  alarms 
of  me   and  our   people,  telling  my  messenger 
'  These  Ghadamseeah  people  are  all  dogs,  but 
the  Christian  is  no  dog,  for  when  I  threatened 
to  cut  his  throat,  he  sat  down  quietly  and  ate 
dates  and  biscuits.'    The  bandit  gave  me  more 
credit  than  I  can  take  to   myself,   for,  at  the 


time  of  munching  the  biscuits,  I  was  not  aware 
of  his  violent  attempt  at  levying  black  mail." 

Twelfth  month  14th.  "  All  our  people  rose 
early,  and  got  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
could  not  breathe  freely  until  we  were  out  of 
the  clutches  of  Ouweek.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Shiekh,  who 
received  them  very  graciously,  and  sent  this 
message  to  me  : — '  Yakob,  go  in  amen  (peace 
or  security)  to  Ghat,  fear  nothing  from  any 
one,  for  you  are  under  my  protection.'  He 
was  clearly  entitled  to  receive  something  from 
me,  by  the  usage  of  ages,  commonly  called 
'  safety-money,' but  not  to  demand  it  at  the 
point  of  his  broad-sword.  This  was  his  great 
offence  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  friends  and  the 
authorities  of  Ghat." 


An  Affecting  Recognition. — In  his  lecture 
on  Sweden,  R.  Baird  spoke  of  the  famous  iron 
mines  in  the  province  of  Dalarnc,  or  Dalecar- 
lia,  as  it  is  generally  called,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  provinces  of  Sweden. 

These  mines  are  wholly  subterranean,  and 
have  been  worked  for  a  period  of  four  or  five 
hundred  years.  We  were  reminded  by  the 
mention  of  them,  of  a  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance which  occurred  there  some  years 
a(TO.  In  working  to  establish  a  communication 
between  two  shafts  of  a  mine,  tho  body  of  a 
miner  was  discovered  in  a  slate  of  per- 
fect preservation,  and  impregnated  with  vitri- 
olic water.  The  body  was  quite  soft,  but  har- 
dened on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  It  was 
remembered  by  some  of  the  aged  people  that 
the  accident  by  which  this  body  had  no  doubt 
been  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  had 
taken  place  above  fifty  years  before.  Among 
the  crowd  which  was  attracted  by  the  disco- 
ery,  was  a  decrepit  old  woman,  supported  on 
crutches,  who,  when  she  beheld  the  corpse, 
recognized  it  to  be  that  of  a  young  man,  to 
whom  she  had  been  promised  in  marriage 
more  than  half  a  century  before.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  lifeless,  but  yet  familiar,  form 
of  the  object  of  her  early  affections,  which 
now  had  the  appearance  of  a  bronze  statue, 
bathed  it  with  tears,  and  fainted  with  joy.  The 
spectators  were  deeply  atTected  with  the  scene  ; 
and  the  singular  contrast  afforded  by  that 
couple  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed—the one  buried  fifty  years  before,  but 
still  retaining  the  appearance  of  youth  ;  while 
the  other,  weighed  down  by  age,  evinced  all 
the  fervour  of  youthful  love. 

Dead  Letter  Office.— Nol  less  than  1,800,- 
000  dead  letters,  it  is  said,  were  received  at 
the  General  Post-office  during  the  year  1847. 
The  contents  of  2782  of  the  most  valuable  ex- 
ceeded $20,000  I  This  department  of  the 
Post-office  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  Government  of 
more  than  $130,000  annually. 

Snags  in  the  Western  Rivers.— From  1835 
to  1840  there  were  built  552  steamboats  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers,  mostly 
on  tho  Ohio.  The  average  age  of  these  boat.s 
i«  5  years.  Of  the  552  boats,  tho  manner  of 
loss  was  thus  :— 266  worn  out,  215  snagged, 
42  burnt,  22  lost  by  collision,  7  lost  by  explo- 
sion. 
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so  iinlil  the  pitcher  was  empty.  Her  guide  | 
tlicn  told  lier  to  put  it  in  again.  Slie  did  so,  . 
again  withdrew  it,  and  set  it  down,  and  once  i 
more  the  water  flowed  out.  The  command 
was  several  times  repeated,  and  she  perceived  , 
that  the  longer  she  allowed  the  pitcher  to  re-  | 
main  in  the  spring,  the  more  water  remained  j 
in  the  bottom  of  it,  after  the  bubbling  out  ceas-  I 
cd.  Her  guide  now  told  her,  to  hold  the  pit-  | 
cher  in  the  water  till  he  bid  her  take  it  out,  ' 
She  did  so,  and  as  it  was  sometime  before  the  i 
command  to  withdraw  it  came,  and  both  hands  ; 
were  requisite  to  hold  it,  she  became  almost  ' 
overcome  with  fatigue.  At  last  the  word  was  ■ 
given  to  lift  it  out.  She  set  it  down,  and  it  re-  ! 
mained  full.  Now  she  remembered  that  her  | 
director  had  never  before  bid  her  withdraw  it.  I 
On  looking  round  she  now  noticed  that  not 
one  of  those  who  had  been  called  when  she  < 
was,  had  accompanied  the  guide  to  the  spring. 

Mary  England  was  instructed  by  this 
dream,  to  keep  under  exercise  till  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  hand  forth  to  the  multi- 
tude. And  she  afterwards  felt  in  her  baptisms 
and  exercises  previous  to  engaging  in  the  min- 
istry, similar  feelings  of  fatigue  to  that  she  had 
experienced  when  holding  the  pitcher  in  the 
spring  awaiting  direction  to  withdraw  it.  'I'he 
young  speakers  referred  to,  all  branched  out 
into  words,  and  never  became  established  as 
Gospel  ministers. 

Peter  Yarnall  was  not  one  of  those  who 
consider  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  what  the 
personal  character  of  a  teacher  may  be,  to 
whom  the  education  of  children  is  instructed. 
During  his  travels,  being  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  a  teacher  olTered  for  a  school,  whose 
habits  were  not  such  as  he  deemed  suitable  for 
that  station,  he  laboured  amongst  the  Friends 
there  to  stir  them  up  to  a  sense  of  the  vast 
importance  of  procuring  pious,  efficient  teach- 
ers. The  teacher  hearing  of  Peter's  remarks, 
considered  them  an  attack  upon  him,  and  either 
by  letter  or  in  some  other  way,  demanding 
explanation    from   Peter,  he   received   the   fol- 

"  Philadclpl.ia,  Tenth  montli  1st,  1783. 
"  Dear  Friend, —  In  respect  to  the  subject 
offered  for  my  consideration,  I  inay  just  say, 
that  what  I  suggested  to  Friends  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, arose  more  from  a  desire  I  have 
cherished  for  the  pious  education  of  our  belov- 
ed  youtli  under  exemplary  tutors,  than  from 
any  personal  reflection.  1  believe  something 
escaped  my  lips,  as  urging  the  weighty  and 
deep  attention  of  Friends,  to  cn)ploy  such  per- 
sons as  would  bring  forward  those  tender 
plants  in  useful  learning,  and  impress  their 
minds  with  a  sense  of  the  great  obligation 
which  we  owe  to  the  Father  of  infinite  mercies. 
I  am  sensible  it  is  an  important  trust  reposed 
in  us,  to  watch  over  a  rising  generation  so  as 
to  discharge  our  duly  in  his  fear;  and  as  exam- 
pie  teaches  louder  than  precept,  and  so  much 
instability  had  been  manifested,  F  believed  it 
necessary  for  Friends  to  observe  some  fruits  of 
a  giidly  life  and  conversation,  previous  to  the 
commission  of  (heir  oflspring  to  Ifn/  care.  I 
have  been  earnestly  solicitous  for  thy  help  and 
recovery,  when  my  lot  was  cast  in  those  parts 
where  thou  resided  ;  and  as  nothing  will  secure 
to  us  an  interest  in  the  loving  kindness  of  the 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Sratlergood  and  his  Times. 
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Alexander  Graydon  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  a 
Life  chiefly  passed  in  Pennsylvania,"  has  the 
following  passage  about  Peter  Yarnall.  "  One 
of  the  persons  who  embarked  in  this  service 
as  a  volunteer,  was  the  surgeon's  mate  of  our 
regiment, — a  singular  character,  and  degene- 
rate son  of  Mordecai  Yarnall,  a  Quaker  preach- 
er. I  was  amused  with  his  oddities,  and  some- 
times listened  to  liis  imitations  of  his  father's 
manner  of  preaching,  as  well  as  that  of  many 
others  of  the  public  Friends.  Though  a  tem- 
porary apostate  from  the  principles  of  his  fore- 
fathers, in  which  he  had  been  strictly  brought 
up,  [  never  doubted  that  they  had  taken  root 
in  him,  and  that,  if  lie  was  not  prematurely 
cut  off,  they  would  vegetate  and  fructify  in  due 
season.  Nor  was  I  mistaken.  Many  years 
after,  I  saw  him  zealously  sustaining  his  pater- 
nal vocation,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  Friends. 
He  had  cotne  to  preach  in  the  town  in  which 
I  resided.  I  went  to  hear  him  ;  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  hiin  home  with  me  to  dinner, 
with  several  of  his  attendants  ;  where  every 
thing  passed  with  as  much  gravity  and  deco- 
rum, as  if  I  had  never  seen  him  in  any  other 
character.  Mr.  Yarnall's  former  profaneness 
could  not  but  have  occurred  to  him  on  this 
occasion." 

Often,  very  often  must  the  remembrance  of 
the  sins  of  his  youth,  been  brought  to  the  re- 
collection of  Peter  Yarnall,  with  mingled  emo- 
tions of  anguish  for  their  enormity,  and  of 
humble  thankfulness  to  that  Almighty  Saviour, 
whose  mercy  had  given  him  free  pardon  for 
the  past,  and  whose  grace  sustained  him  against 
present  temptations. 

Samuel  Fotheigill  could  say  long  after  he 
had  been  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  in  recollecting  a  certain  sin  of  his  youth, 
that  it  was  "  a  sword  which  seemed  as  though 
it  would  never  depart  wholly  from  his  house 
or  heart." 

Being  now  an  acknowledged  minister 
amongst  Friends,  and  frequently  engaged  in 
Gospel  labours  for  the  good  of  others,  Peter 
Yarnall  found  it  needful  to  watch  against  his 
natural  eloquence,  and  the  fervour  of  his  own 
spirit,  in  the  Lord's  cause.  How  difficult  it  is 
for  eloquent  men,  and  those  of  ready  utter- 
ance, to  be  resti'-ained  within  the  true  limits  in 
their  ministerial  exercises.  And  more  parti- 
cularly so,  if  popularity  and  applause  follow 
them.  Sometimes  such  ministers  without  hav- 
ing entirely  strangled  the  gift,  have  grown 
faster  than  the  'J'ruth  would  warrant,  have  shot 
into  great  bran(;hes,  when  as  yet  the  root  was 
small,  and  thus  liave  endangered  themselves  to 
be  overturned  with  the  first  high  wind  of  temp- 
tation. The  records  of  our  Society  need  not 
be  traced  very  far  back  to  find  illustrations  of 
this.  Popular  preachers  are  always  in  danger 
of  craving  popular  applause, — of  expanding  in 
words  without  a  corresponding  depth  of  inward 
exercise  and  feeling.  Two  of  this  class  whose 
popularity  was  evinced  by  their  being  followed 
from  meeting  to  meeting  by  a  multitude  of  those 
who  loved  to  hear  good  sentiments  eloquently 
expressed — words  well-fitted  together, — being 


lata  meeting  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  lime  of  a 
Yearly  .Meeting,  held  many  years  ago,  both 
spoke"  for  an  hour  each.  After  these  were 
over,  our  plain  spoken  Friend  James  Simpson 
remarked,  that  "  he  had  been  thinking  of  those 
poor  things  that  pinned  their  faith  on  popular 
I  preachers.  They  seemed  to  him  to  resemble 
the  children  of  Israel,  who  danced  round  the 
golden  calf  that  Aaron   had  made  for  them." 

The  experience  of  Jane  Pearson  seems  well 
adapted  for  the  instruction  of  all  who  deem 
themselves  called  to  proclaim  the  Lord's  mes- 
sage to  the  people.  She  says,  "  Through 
abundant  mercy,  I  moved  in  my  gift  in  sim- 
plicity, and  did  not  choose  for  myself,  nor 
sought  for  openings,  nor  dressed  my  matter 
accordingly  to  the  creaturely  will  ;  neither 
dared  I  restrain  openings,  all  which  are  un- 
savoury. The  Lord  taught  me  to  let  it  go 
just  as  it  came,  though  with  blushing  I  may 
acknowledge  I  lay  very  near  a  right-hand 
error,  if  1  may  so  term  it.  Great  was  my 
care  and  fear  in  joining  with  first  prospects, 
although  often  they  might  be  such  that  I  might 
conclude:  'Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  be- 
fore me;'  yet  they  have  pas.sed  by,  and  a 
query  has  arisen:  'Are  all  thy  children  here?' 
A  proper  query  this,  for  those  who  labour  for 
the  good  of  others  ought  to  have  an  especial 
care  over  their  own  household. 

"  It  often  happens  that  the  anointing  is  wit- 
nessed on  the  lesser  appearance ;  a  single, 
seemingly  a  poor  sentence,  scarcely  worth 
ranking  with  sublime  unfoldings  high  in  sta- 
ture,—  nor  produced  till  the  last;  all  the  rest 
passing  by  :  '  Send  and  fetch  him,  for  wo  will 
not  sit  down  till  he  coiTie.'  Oh,  then  the  holy 
command,  goes  forth!  'Arise,  anoint  him, 
for  this  is  he  ;'  and  at  some  of  these  seasons 
the  horn  has  been  filled  with  oil." 

John  Churchman  was  discouraged  when 
young  in  the  ministry  by  comparing  iiirnself 
with  others,  who  he  deerned  were  growing  in 
religious  attainments  and  in  their  gifts  much 
faster  than  he.  A  dream  related  of  Mary 
England  may  convey  instruction.  At  the  time 
she  appeared  in  the  ministry,  eight  or  nine 
others  at  that  meeting  or  neighbourhood  began 
to  speak  in  meeting.  These  all  appeared  to 
Mary,  to  be  growing  in  their  gifts,  and  were 
evidently  branching  out  in  their  communica- 
tions, whilst  she  found  nothing  required  of  her 
to  deliver,  but  a  text  or  a  few  words.  She  be- 
came discouraged,  and  thought  she  was  mak- 
ing little  progress  compared  with  the  others. 
Whilst  in  this  stale  of  mind,  she  was  relieved 
from  her  depression  by  the  following  dream. 

She  thought  she  was  in  a  room  with  the 
other  young  ministers,  when  a  person  of  pleas- 
ing and  superior  appearance  came  in,  gave 
each  of  thein  a  stone  pitcher,  and  bade  them 
follow  him.  Glad  to  be  near  hitn,  she  at  once 
arose,  treading  close  after  him  along  the  path 
he  trod,  thinking  the  others  were  coming  on 
behind.  He  led  the  way  down  a  descent  to  a 
spring  of  water,  the  purest  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  which  might  be  compared  to  the  pure 
river,  John  saw  issuing  out  of  the  throne.  He 
told  her  to  put  her  pitcher  in  the  spring.  She 
did  so  ;  and  when  it  was  filled,  drew  it  out,  and 
set  it  on  the  ground.  The  water  at  once  be- 
gan bubbling  over  the  top,  and  continued  doing 
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'  Almighty,  but  a  perfect  uniformity  of  life  and 
manners,  with  a  resignation  of  mind  to  his  holy 
and  blessed  will  in  all  things  ;  I  wish  it  may 
become  thy  happy  experience,  and  that  thou 
may  earnestly  press  after  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  ever  blessed  Truth  :  this  willbe 
truly  comfortable  to  thy  Friends,  and  will  fur- 
■  nish  with  present  and  everlasting  peace." 
!        It  is  because  a  main  object  with  some  parents 
j   is,  to  get  their  children  'educated  at  the  least 
i  possible  cost,  that  the  possessors  of  so   much 
I    imbecility  of  mind,  poverty  of  information,  and 
I    slackness  of  principle,  find  employment  year 
*   after  year  as  teachers.     If  a  person  has  good 
i,  religious   principles— has     competent    natural 
;    abilities,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  he  is  to  teach, 
— let  him  be  employed  and  encouraged  ;— for 
experience  will  be  obtained  by  practice,  and 
additional  information  will   be  gained  by  pro- 
per study.     But  never  under  any  circumstance 
employ  a  man  or  woman  as  an   instructor  of 
youth,  whose  principles  are  loose.     The  per- 
nicious influence  which  ungodly  teachers  ex- 
ercise   upon    pupils,    has   been    manifested   in 
numerous  instances,  wherein  the  morals  of  the 
youth  have  been  corrupled,  and  their  religious 
doctrines  perverted.     Many  instances  on   the 
other  hand  can  be  brought  forward,  of  cliil 
dren,  on  whom  the  pious  labours  of  concerned 
teachers,  have  been  attended  with   the  Divine 
'  blessing. 

(To  be  continued.) 


AN  IDLK  WORD. 
Matt.  xii.  36. 
It  passed  away,  it  passed  away, 
Thou  canst  not  hear  the  sound  to-day, 
'Twas  water  lost  upon  the  ground, 
Or  wind  that  vanishcth  in  sound  ; 
O  !  who  shall  gather  it  or  tell 
How  idle  from  the  lip  it  fell. 

'Tis  written  with  an  iron  pen  ; 
And  thou  shalt  hear  it  yet  again  ! 
A  solemn  thing  it  then  shall  seem 
To  trifle  with  a  holy  theme. 
O  !  let  our  lightest  accent  be, 
Uttered  as  for  eternity. 


Tlien  with  my  waking  thoughts 
Briglit  with  thy  praise. 

Out  of"  my  stony  griefs. 
Bethel  I'll  raise  ; 

So  by  my  woes  to  be 

Nearer  my  God,  to  thee — 
Nearer  to  thee  1 

Or  if  on  joyful  wing. 

Cleaving  the  sky, 
Sun,  moon,  and  stars  forgot. 

Upward  I  fly — 
Still  all  my  song  shall  be. 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 

Nearer  to  thee  ! 


ELlZABEXn  FRY. 


NEARER  TO  THEE. 


Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 

Nearer  to  thee  I 
E'en  though  it  be  a  cross 

That  raiseth  me  ; 
Ptill  all  my  song  shall  be. 
Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 

Nearer  to  thee  ! 

Though  like  a  wanderer— 
The  sun  gone  down. 

Darkness  comes  over  me, 
My  rest  a  stone  : 

Yet  in  my  dreams  I'd  be 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 
Nearer  to  thee  ! 

There  let  the  way  appear 
Steps  unto  heaven  ; 

All  that  thou  sendest  mo 
In  mercy  given ; 

Angels  to  beckon  me 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee — 
Nearer  to  thee  1 


itation,  and  apprehended  it  would  be  in  the 
way  of   her    duty  to    accept  it — and   here,    I 

hink,  we  may  leave  it.  Her  line  of  service 
has  long  been  peculiar,  and  He  whom  she  de- 
sires  to   serve,  has   kept  her  in  many  perils 

nd  in  many  adversities  too.  1  do  not  envy 
those  whose  zeal  on  this  occasion,  has  outran 
their  charity,  but  would  rather  desire  that  we 
may  all  be  kept   in  our  individual   spheres  of 


,nrl  hv 


Dok- 


Let  us  here  pause  before  the  singular  spec- 
tacle which  this  narrative  furnishes.  Is  there 
not  reason  to  conclude  that  the  operation  of 
that  Divine  Power  which  is  able  to  subject  all 
the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  the  heart,  and  to 
break  in  pieces  the  strong  will  of  the  natural 
man,  was  at  times  checked  and  arrested  in  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  by  the  influences  which 
surrounded  her?  that  her  obedience  to  what 
she  felt  to  be  the  Divine  requisitions,  was  often 
reasoned  away,  and  that  the  result  was  a  want 
of  depth  in  reiigious  experience,  and  of  faith- 
fulness to  manifested  duly,  which  would,  had 
she  attained  them,  have  preserved  her  from 
the  inconsistencies  into  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  she  was  betrayed  ?  That  her  manner  of 
ife  and  her  associations  were  incompatible 
with  the  straight  and  narrow  path  becoming  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  she  had  on 
occasions  acted  inconsistently  with  our 
testimonies  on  the  subjects  of  war,  ministry 
and  worship,  is  most  clear.  We  know  little 
of  the  concern  which  this  inconsistency  must 
have  caused  in  the  minds  of  many  of  her 
friends  ;  for  it  was  no  doubt  privately  and  con- 
fidentially communicated  by  them  to  her  and 
to  each  other,  and  as  it  was  not  meant  for,  so 
it  did  not  reach,  the  public  ear.  But  there  are 
intimations  scallered  throughout  her  journal 
which  prove  its  existence,  and  show  how  much 
it  annoyed  her.  It  must  indeed  have  greatly 
embarrassed  an  honest  and  consistent  elder  or 
overseer,  or  member  of  a  committee  to  deal 
with  an  ofTender,  how  to  reply  to  the  argument 
that  might  have  been  raised  from  her  exam- 
ple. It  would  be  a  solitary  instance  of  the 
kind,  if  that  example  had  not  been  imitated, 
and  her  laxity  of  practice  as  a  Quaker  had 
not  found  many  admirers.  Of  what  avail 
could  the  weak  defences  of  the  discipline  have 
been  in  those  points,  in  which  she,  the  lioness 
of  the  forest,  passed  through  them  and  over 
them  at  her  will,  and  none  dared  more  than 
whisper  his  alarm  ? 

Of  the  manner  in  which  many  of  her  per- 
sonal friends  treated  the  doubts  entertained  of 
her  consistency,  the  following  letter  is  proba- 
bly a  fair  example. 

"Thou  desirest  me  to  tell  thee  what  I  think 
of  dear  E.  J.  F.'s  dining  at  the  mansion-house. 
I  can  only  say,  that  it  has  never  appeared  to 
me  right,  to  judge  her  conduct  in  this  matter, 
without  hearing  her  reasons  for  so  doing,  as  I 
fear  some  have  done.     There  is  no  doubt  she 


ing  singly  unto  Him  who  can  preserve  those 
who  fear  Him,  in  whatever  circumstances  He 
may  be  pleased  to  call  them  into." — Memoirs 
of  Maria  Foi,  p.  40.5. 

Now  what  does  this  letter  amount  to,  but 
this— that  as  Elizabeth  Fry's  line  of  service 
had  long  been  peculiar,  and  as  no  doubt  was 
to  be  entertained  of  her  liaving  acted  deliber- 
ately, her  conduct  was  not  to  be  called  in 
question;  and  to  do  so,  without  hearing  her 
reasons,  was  to  let  one's  zeal  outrun  one's 
charity  ! 

VVould  not  the  same  reasoning  close  all 
examination  into  the  conduct  of  any,  whatever 
they  might  chose  to  do,  provided  they  alleged 
that  it  was  in  the  line  of  their  duty  ?  Does  it 
not  foreclose  all  right  of  examination,  and 
stamp  all  who  cannot  approve  of  her  conduct, 
as  deficient  in  charity?  For  how  could  any 
explanation  of  her's  change  the  plain  facts  of 
her  inconsistency  in  this  case  with  her  pro- 
fession ? 

This  vague  and  general  charge  of  deficient 
charity  and  excessive  zeal  preferred  against 
those  who  presumed  to  think  her  inconsistent 
and  censurable,  has  become  the  common  re- 
fuge, in  these  times,  of  those  who  find  it  difficult 
to  refute  such  objections.  And  it  is  urged  in 
so  many  ways,  and  with  such  high  claims  of 
apostolic  authority,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
examine  what  it  means,  and  what  it  is  worth. 
True  it  is,  that  the  love  of  the  brethren  is 
the  badge  of  the  Christian  ;  that  it  was  by  this 
that  all  men  were  to  know  who  were  His  dis- 
ciples—that they  loved  one  another— that 
great  as  are  hope  and  faith,  the  greatest  of  the 
three  is  charity,  without  which  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, and  understanding  of  all  mysteries  and 
all  knowledge,  are  as  nothing.  Yet  the  Apos- 
tle who  pronounced  this  praise  of  charity,  was 
he  who  withstood  Peter  to  his  face,  and  was 
unsparing  in  his  condemnation  of  error,  and 
sought  diligently  whithersoever  he  journeyed 
to  put  away  wrong  things  and  wrong  doers 
out  of  the  church. 

The  charity  which  he  inculcated — the  love 
which  the  Redeemer  enjoined, — were  no  weak 
compliance  with  error,  but  presupposed  a  be- 
ng  built  up  in  the  Truth  on  the  eternal,  un- 
changeable foundation. 

There  is  to  bo  sure  a  love  of  all  mankind, 
a  charity  for  the  frailties  and  errors  of  others, 
which  are  great  Christian  virtues;  but  their 
efiects  are  not  to  link  us  in  with  evil  practices 
and  wrong  opinions,  but  so  far  to  lead  us  into 
sympathy  with  the  wanderers,  as  to  under- 
stand their  condition,  to  trace  their  misconduct 
to  ils  origin,  in  order  wisely  to  administer 
counsel  arid  aid  for  recalling  them  to  the  paths 
of  virtue. 

And    the   Christian    discjple   often   meets  a 


dered   the  subject    before  accepting  the  |  fellow  pilgrim,    in    whom,    however  little  he 
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may  know  of  his  creed  or  his  opinions,  there 
is  manifest  a  degree  of  sincerity  and  simplicity, 
humility  and  faith,  which,  lilte  as  face  answer- 
elh  face  in  a  glass,  calls  forth  mutual  love,  and 
sympathy,  and  brotherhood. 

But  along  with  the  love  and  sympathy  thus 
felt  towards  all  true  Christians,  and  the  charity 
due  to  all  mankind,  and  which  become  greater 
as  the  ties  that  bind  us  become  closer,  there 
are  blended  rintie's  r^r  nnntlipr  UlnH  between 
iiiose  who  arc  one  in  church  membership  ; 
duties  which  ought  clearly  to  be  understood 
and  faithfully  performed. 

Robert  ISarclay,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on 
the  Anarchy  of  the  Ranlers,  establishes  beyond 
contradiction  the  true  principles  of  church 
government. 

"  The  power  and  authority,  order  and  gov- 
ernment we  speak  of,  is  such  as  a  church, 
meeting,  gathering  or  assembly,  claims  to- 
wards those  that  have  or  do  declare  themselves 
members  ;  who  own,  believe,  and  profess  the 
same  doctrines  and  principles  of  faith  with  us, 
..:id  go  under  the  same  distinction  and  deno- 
riination  ;  whose  escapes,  faults,  and  errors, 
/nay  by  our  adversaries  justly  be  imputed  to 
us,  if  not  seasonably,  and  Christianly  reprov- 
ed, reclaimed,  or  condemned.  For  we  are 
not  so  foolish,  as  to  concern  ourselves  with 
those  who  are  not  of  us,"  &c.  Barclay's 
Works,  fol.  ed.  p.  203. 

"  In  short,  if  we  must  preserve  and  keep 
those  that  are  come  to  own  the  Truth,  by  the 
same  means  they  were  gathered  and  brought 
into  it,  we  must  not  cease  to  be  plain  with 
them,  and  tell  them,  when  they  are  wrong  ; 
and  by  sound  doctrine  both  exhort  and  con- 
vince gainsayers.  If  the  Apostles  of  Christ  of 
old,  and  the  preachers  of  the  everlasting  Gos- 
pel in  this  day,  had  told  ail  people,  however 
wrong  they  found  them  in  their  faith  and  prin- 
ciples, our  charity  and  love  is  such  we  dare 
not  judge  you,  nor  separate  from  you  ;  but  let 
us  all  live  in  love  together,  and  every  one  en- 
joy his  own  opinion,  and  all  will  be  well :  how 
should  the  nations  have  been,  or  what  way 
now  can  they  be,  brought  to  truth  and  righte- 
ousness ?  Would  not  the  Devil  love  this  doc- 
trine well,  by  which  darkness  and  ignorance, 
error  and  confusion,  might  still  continue  in  the 
earth  unreproved  and  uncondemned  ?  If  it  was 
needful  then  for  the  apostles  in  the  days  of 
old  to  reprove,  &c. — if  God  has  gathered  a 
people  by  this  means  into  the  belief  of  one  and 
the  same  Truth,  must  not  they  that  turn  and 
depart  from  it,  be  admonished,  reproved,  and 
condemned,  (yea,  rather  than  those  that  Tire 
not  yet  come  to  the  Truth,)  because  they  cru- 
cify afresh  unto  themselves  the  Lord  of  Glory, 
and  put  him  to  open  hhame." 


Mi;iiioirs  of 


Tucker, 


Curious  Fad. — There  are  three  spring 
wells  at  Wankau,  in  Wisconsin,  which  when 
the  wind  is  south,  discharge  double  the  quan 
lity  of  water  that  they  do  at  other  limes.  Thi: 
fact  may  bo  accounted  for  by  the  surmise  that 
these  springs  are  supplied  from  the  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan,  which,  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  south,  rises  considerably  above  its  ordina 
ry  level  on  that  part  of  the  Wisconsin  coast. 


(Concluded  from  page  374.) 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  her  twenty- 
first  year,  was  received  into  membership 
among  Friends  ;  and  about  three  years  afler- 
vards  appeared  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
n  accordance  with  a  sense  she  had  had  for 
several  years,  that  if  faithful  to  her  Divine 
Master,  she  would  be  called  upon  to  testily  to 
others  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord.  Wc  may 
continue  our  extracts,  as  samples  of  her 
Diary. 

Speaking  of  her  early  appearances  in  this 
awful  work,  she  says  :  "  I  greatly  desired  to 
be  preserved  from  bringing  any  dishonour  on 
the  Truth,  and  from  being  in  any  degree  bur- 
densome to  Friends,  so  that  I  felt  great  care 
that  what  I  delivered  might  he  sound  and  con- 
sistent in  every  sense  of  the  word;  indeed  I 
was  too  careful  in  this  respect,  as  though  the 
key  of  David  was  not  sufficient,  and  wholly  to 
be  relied  on  for  strength  and  ability,  mouth 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance.  Oh  !  to 
His  own  eternal  praise  be  this  reliance  forever 
acknowledged  by  all  his  true  ministers,  and  may 
all  beware  of  this  artifice  of  the  wicked  one. 
This  was  too  much  my  fear,  a  slavish 
fear  indeed,  which  I  was  aflerwards  favoured 
to  see  was  an  error,  and  had  its  origin  in  that 
which  is  of  the  creature,  and  which  I  found 
was  appointed  for  the  sword  ;  for  in  this  way 
there  can  be  no  right  progress  witnessed.  I 
found  from  experience,  that  no  human  strength 
nor  ability  must  be  depended  on  in  performing 
the  Lord's  work,  but  an  entire  dependence 
witnessed  on  the  everlasting  arm  of  Divine 
Power,  with  whom  alone  are  hid  all  the  trea- 
sures of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  when 
He  openeth  none  can  shut,  and  when  He 
shutteth  none  can  open.  Man  may  from  the 
strength  of  reason  and  acquired  knowledge, 
and  by  the  help  of  memory,  make  something 
appear,  that  may,  by  the  unlearned  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  be  taken  and  passed  for  the 
pure  gold  ;  but  to  those  who  arc  circumcised 
by  the  power  of  Truth  in  heart  and  ear,  it  will 
be  plain  from  what  root  it  springs  ;  and  I  am 
abundantly  persuaded  that  no  such  offering, 
however  it  may  be  glossed  and  embellished  by 
human  contrivance,  will  ever  find  acceptance 
with  the  Father  of  spirits, — but  such  sacrifices 
as  are  of  His  own  preparing,  He  will  be  pleas- 
ed graciously  to  own,  and  to  bless  with  the 
enriching  reward  of  peace,  however  small, 
weak  and  low,  they  may  appear  in  the  view 
of  the  wise  of  this  world." 

1819.  "This  year  1  was  favoured  to  at- 
tend our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Rhode  Island, 
which  was  lo  me  a  season  of  deep  suffering,  and 
I  believe  it  was  felt  to  be  so  lo  all  the  livingly 
exercised.  O  the  great  need  of  keeping  strict- 
ly on  the  watch,  with  a  single  eye  lo  the  Truth 
.ns  it  is  in  Jesus,  in  which  only  we  can  be  pro- 
served  clear-sighted,  and  be  qualified  to  dis- 
criminate between  truth  and  error,  cither  on 
the  right  hand  or  on  the  left,  and  thereby  ex- 
perience preservation  from  the  snares  of  the 
subtle  enemy.  IIow  great  is  the  loss  that  hath 
been  sustained  for  want  of  an  abiding  here,  in 
the  true  fear  and  counsel  of  ihe  Holv  Head  of 


the  church,  who  hath  said,  '  without  me  ye 
can  do  nothing.'  O  what  can  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  of  man  do,  in  promoting  the  Lord's 
cause  on  the  earth — seeing  He  will  confound 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and  bring  to  naught 
the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  He  re- 
mains to  be  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  will 
not  give  his  praise  to  another.  Great  is  the 
weight  that  resteth  on  the  burden  bearers,  in 
this  day  of  declension  from  primitive  purity 
and  simplicity,  which  so  conspicuously  shone 
forth  in  our  worthy  forefathers,  and  so  beauti- 
fully adorned  our  high  and  holy  profession. 
The  true  burden-bearers,  according  lo  the 
sense  given  me,  are  but  few  in  number.  O 
righteous  Father,  hold  these  in  thy  holy  hand, 
hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  dragon  as  in 
the  secret  of  thy  pavilion,  until  the  overflow- 
ing scourge  be  past.  Preserve,  O  Lord,  ihy 
righteous  seed,  through  every  dispensation, 
however  painful,  which  thou  in  thy  unfathom- 
able wisdom  mayst  suffer  to  overtake  them, 
for  the  refining  and  purifying  of  thy  church 
and  people." 

1830,  Third  month  22d.  "  O  Lord,  1  hum- 
biy  beseech  thee  of  thy  mercy,  quicken  us  lo 
see  the  danger  that  awaits  us,  if  in  any  degree 
thy  pure  fear  and  holy  counsel  is  departed 
from,  and  we  become  wise  in  our  own  eyes, 
and  prudent  in  our  own  conceit.  Oh,  grant 
that  our  spiritual  eye  may  be  renewedly  ' 
anointed,  and  enlightened  by  thy  divine  pow- 
er, that  we  may  discern  the  beast  and  false 
prophet,  under  whatever  form  he  may  appear, 
to  deceive  or  to  ensnare.  O  make  bare  thine 
holy  arm,  thou  who  didst  cut  Rahab  and 
wound  the  dragon  ;  for  unless  thou  art  pleased 
lo  undertake  for  us,  and  keep  us  by  thine  own 
preserving  power,  we  shall  fall  by  the  hand 
of  a  cruel  enemy,  who  hath  already  encroach- 
ed upon  our  precious  heritage,  and  hath  spoil- 
ed some  of  our  choice  plants,  and  marred 
some  noble  vines.  But,  O  Lord,  thou  art- 
omnipotent !  Thou  canst  turn  back  the  over- 
flowing scourge,  and  at  thy  command  this  sea 
of  difficulties  shall  flee  away,  and  Jordan's 
waves  be  driven  back." 

1834,  Seventh  month  7lh.  "  Unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  will  I  give  thanks,  and  praise  thy  holy 
name,  who  hast  by  ihy  great  power  hitherto 
kept  and  preserved,  sustained  and  supported 
my  poor  exorcised  soul,  through  many  conflicts 
and  deep  baptisms.  It  is  unto  thee  I  still  look, 
with  abasedness  of  spirit,  for  protection  from 
the  snares  of  the  seducer  of  souls,  for  he  is 
slill  artfully  seeking  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  Ihy  people,  and  1  fear  has  unhappily 
succeeded  loo  well  in  some  instances.  But, 
most  merciful  Jehovah,  wilt  thou  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  arise  and  take  to  thyself 
thy  great  power,  and  overthrow  and  defeat  nil 
his  evil  purposes,  and  more  and  more  effect- 
ually turn  the  hearts  of  thy  people  unto  thee, 
the  only  sure  refuge  and  place  of  safety,  from 
the  shafts  of  the  enemy." 

"  I  was  again  favoured  to  bo  at  our  late 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Rhode  Island,  which  was 
largely  altended,  and  we  had  the  company  of 
a  large  number  of  Friends  from  other  Yearly 
Meetings.  I  thought  that  through  the  several 
sittings  Divine  favour  was  manillsted  ;  yet  was 
my  mind  clolhed  with  a  sccict  feeling  that  we 
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had  great  need  to  rejoice  with  trembling  ;  for, 
notwithstanding  we  are  an  highly  favoured 
people,  even  above  all  others,  yet  it  must  be 
acknosvledged  by  the  rightly  discerning,  that 
we  are  a  revolting  and  a  declining  one.  It 
did  indeed  appear  to  me,  that  some  amongst 
us  who  fill  conspicuous  stations,  were  exposed 
to  great  and  imminent  danger,  from  giving 
way  to  speculative  ideas,  and  notions  contrary 
to  our  ancient  practice,  and  manifesting  a  great- 
er conformity  to  those  not  in  profession  with 
us.  1  believe  we  can  never  sustain  the  cha- 
racter of  true  Quakers,  by  taking  one  step 
back  into  those  things  out  of  which  our  wor- 
thy ancestors  were  called,  and  so  firmly  main- 
tained their  testimony  against,  although  great 
sufferings,  persecutions  and  reproaches  came 
upon  them  therefor. 

"O  Lord,  renewedly  anoint  our  eyes  to  see 
the  devices  of  Satan,  and  to  take  up  our  cross 
and  follow  ihee  in  the  path  of  regeneration  ; 
since,  without  tliis,  no  man  can  ever  see  thy 
kingdom." 

1835,  Eleventh  month  29th.  "  If  such  as 
have  been  trained  up  in  our  Society,  and  have 
enjoyed  its  privileges,  turn  from  and  despise 
the  pure  principle  of  Divine  Light  and  Grace, 
letting  fall  the  testimonies  of  the  blessed  Truth, 
I  believe  others  will  be  called  as  from  the 
highways,  to  support  and  maintain  them  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  practice  of  our  worthy 
forefathers  in  religious  profession  ;  for  I  can- 
not suppose  that  it  is  the  design  of  Almighty 
Providence,  that  this  people  should  fall  and 
become  extinct,  whom  He  hath  so  signally 
gathered,  and  hitherto  preserved  through  many 
storms  and  vicissitudes,  no  doubt,  for  the  bless- 
ed purpose  of  showing  forth  liis  own  praise." 

1836,  Sixth  month  12ih.  "  My  dear  hus- 
band is  gone  to  attend  the  Yearly  Meeting. 
My  health  is  such  as  not  to  admit  of  my  at- 
tending ours  at  homo.  May  the  great  Shep- 
herd be  near  to  preside  over  the  annual 
assembly  ;  may  He  dwell  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  are  engaged  to  serve  Him — who  minister 
at  His  holy  altar!  May  these  be  clean-hand- 
ed and  pure-hearted,  that  an  holy  otTering  may 
be  made  unto  Him  who  seelh  in  secret.  Yea, 
verily,  He  seeth  the  inmost  recesses  of  all 
hearts,  and  will  sooner  or  later  reward  accord- 
ingly. Oh,  that  all  may  be  more  and  more 
concerned  to  give  diligent  heed  to  this  solemn 
injunction,  '  Be  ye  clean,  that  bear  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord.'  What  pity  it  is,  that  riches  and 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  this  world, 
should  have  any  influence  in  our  religious  So- 
ciety ;  for  where  this  is  in  any  degree  the  case, 
it  is  very  observable  that  its  effects  are  to  dead- 
en and  darken,  to  benumb  and  stupefy.  Since 
it  is  so,  that  we  poor,  frail,  finite  creatures, 
cannot  bear  these  things  without  being  puffed 
up  thereby,  unless  the  heart  is  seasoned  with 
Divine  Grace,  and  through  the  repeated  de- 
scendings  and  purifying  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  is  cleansed  and 
transformed  by  the  renewings  thereof;  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  this  acquired  know- 
ledge,  added  to  worldly  greatness,  which  often 
begets  self-importance,  has  been  loo  much 
leaned  upon  for  our  defence,  even  in  religious 
concerns,  forgetting  our  dependent  stale,  and 
that   for  every  good  act,  our  sufficiency,  our 


qualification,  is  of  God,  the  giver  of  all  good 
and  who  hath  in  his  holy  wi'sdom,  chosen  the 
poor  of  this  world,  and  the  weak,  yea,  the  base 
and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  worldly 
wise,  (yet  rich  in  faith  and  good  works,)  in 
order  to  confound  the  wise,  and  bring  to 
naught  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Bu 
I  comlbrtably  believe  that  there  are  many  up 
and  down  amongst  us,  who  are  earnestly  en- 
gaged to  maintain  the  watch,  and  to  cry  in 
secret  for  the  preservation  of  themselves,  and 
also  for  the  whole  family  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  these  will  experience  the  protecting  care 
of  our  heavenly  Father.  But  are  not  riches 
and  worldly  honour  too  eagerly  pursued?  Do 
they  not  tend  to  the  wounding  of  the  Lord's 
precious  cause  ?  Let  us  all  be  willing  candid- 
ly to  examine." 

1837,  Fourth  month  6th.  "To-day  all  my 
dear  family  are  gone  to  attend  our  Quarterly 
Meeting  held  at  New  Bedford.  I  am  still  un- 
able to  go  out.  These  are  privations  which 
are  sensibly  felt  by  one  whose  heart  is  deeply 
interested  for  the  welfare  of  our  Society,  and 
in  a  peculiar  manner  at  such  a  crisis  as  this, 
when  hosts  of  enemies  are  encamped  around, 
yea,  lie  in  ambush  on  every  side  ;  and  many 
there  be  who  have  fallen,  both  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  Yet  1  do  comfortably 
believe  that  there  is  still  preserved  a  precious 
remnant,  who  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal,  nor 
kissed  his  image,  yea,  and  will  be  preserved 
as  they  keep  near  to  Israel's  Shepherd,  and 
are  obedient  unto  His  truth,  willing  patiently 
to  suffer  for  his  great  name  and  testimony's 
sake.  For  I  believe  the  Lord  will  have  a  peo- 
ple ;  and  his  true  church  and  people  always 
were  an  afflicted  company  of  sojourners,  not 
looking  for  or  seeking  to  find  an  undisturb- 
ed rest  here  below,  but  pressing  forward, 
through  many  tribulations,  after  that  holy  rest 
and  quiet,  which  is  most  assuredly  prepared 
for  the  people  of  God.  And  in  a  solemn  view 
hereof,  1  desire  reverently  and  thankfully  to 
acquiesce  in  His  holy  will  concerning  me. 
For  surely  I  may  say,  that  great  and  marvel- 
lous are  His  works,  just  and  true  are  all  His 
ways — and  he  will  keep  the  feet  of  those  who 
fear  and  serve  him  in  truth  and  uprightness  of 
heart ;  althovgh  their  lot  may  be  in  solitude, 
seclvded  from  the  visible  communion  and  fel- 
lowship of  the  church.'''' 

1839,  Fourth  month  8th.  "  I  was  favoured 
to  attend  our  Quarterly  Meeting,  held  last 
week  at  New  Bedford.  It  was  to  the  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  my  poor  and  often  tried 
mind,  having  renewedly  to  believe,  that  how- 
ever the  beast  and  his  forces  may  rage  against 
the  Truth,  and  the  dragoji  may  pour  forth  his 
floods,  the  Lamb  and  his  followers  will  have 
the  victory  ;  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  remains 
to  be  a  safe  and  sure  refuge  to  all  that  trust  in 
it;  and  much  consolation  is  derived  from  the 
blessed  assurance  that  the  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  having  this  seal,  the  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his." 

Sarah  Tucker's  health,  through  life,  was 
feeble,  and  she  was  often  deprived  of  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  able  to  attend  religious  meet- 
ings. But  her  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
cause  of  Truth  remained  unabated.  In  the 
spring  of  1840,  she  was  attacked  with  fever. 


Her  mind  seemed  stayed  upon  the  Almighty, 
and  alter  imparting  much  tender  counsel  to 
her  children,  she  quietly  departed  on  the  23d 
day  of  the  Third  month,  aged  sixty-one,  a 
minister  about  thirly-seven  years. 

'I'he  last  paragraph  in  her  diary  is  without 
date,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  written  with- 
in a  short  period  of  her  decease.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  is  worthy  of  the  solid  consideration 
of  us  all:— 

"  I  am  sensible  that  the  present  is  a  day 
that  loudly  calls  for  deep  indwelling  with  the 
Seed  and  Word  of  divine  life;  a  day  in  which 
1  believe  the  foundations  of  many  amongst  us 
will  be  closely  tried.  Oh,  that  we  may  faith- 
fully attend  to  the  ancient  watchword,  '  Every 
man  to  his  tent,  O  Israel  !'  God  is  thy  tent, 
the  only  refuge  of  the  righteous;  and  all  those 
who  keep  inwardly  near  to  Him,  watching 
unto  prayer.  He  will  keep  by  His  own  right 
arm  of  power,  out  of  all  the  by-ways  and 
crooked  paths  of  the  enemy.  Those  that  con- 
tinue faithful  in  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  that  most  precious  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  will  be  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  and 
although  many  sore  conflicts  and  deep  spiritual 
baptisms  may  be  theirs,  on  account  of  the  sor- 
rowful declension,  both  in  principle  and  prac- 
tice amongst  us  ;  yet  will  they  be  preserved,  a 
little  chosen  band,  (although  fasting  and 
mourning  may  often  be  their  lot,)  whose  bread 
shall  be  given  them,  and  whose  waters  shall 
be  sure,  exjjeriencing  their  defence  to  be  the 
munitions  of  rocks." 


Case  of  the  Brig  Malaga.— ]n  the  Admi- 
ralty Court  on  the  Uth  instant.  Judge  Kane 
delivered  a  lengthy  and  able  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Charles  B.  Lovett,  rrtasler  of  the  brig 
Malaga,  of  Beverly,  Mass.  vs.  Lieut.  Bispham, 
which  was  a  libel  for  damages  for  the  alleged 
illegal  seizure  of  the  vessel  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  in  1846,  and  sending  her  home,  charg- 
ed with  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  In 
giving  his  decision.  Judge  Kane  reviewed  with 
considerable  minuteness  the  laws  of  England 
and  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade,  and  the  instructions  given  to 
Commodore  Skinner  when  ordered  to  cruise 
otTthe  coast  of  Africa,  in  which  instructions 
particular  reference  was  made  to  the  many 
disguises  assumed  by  vessels  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  and  which  were  given  with  a  view 
to  promote  watchfulness  and  vigilance.  The 
Boxer,  in  command  of  Lt.  Bispham,  was  one 
of  the  squadron  under  Cnmm.  Skinner,  and 
upon  information  that  the  Malaga  was  upon 
the  coast  under  suspicious  circumstances,  he 
sought  tier  out,  and  upon  boarding  her  found 
lier  cargo  in  all  respects  such  as  was  usual  on 
board  slavers,  while  her  papers,  the  parlies  by 
whom  she  was  chartered  at  Rio,  &c.  &c., 
were  all  such  as  to  induce  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion that  the  vessel  had  or  intended  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  the  United  States.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  there  was  reasonable 
ground  for  the  arrest,  and  that  Lieut.  Bispham 
acted  with  a  just  and  prudent  discretion  in 
sending  her  to  the  United  Slates,  and  must, 
therefore,  dismiss  the  libel  with  costs.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  upon  the  vessel  ar- 
riving at  home,  the  proceedings  against  her  in 
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the  District  Court  of  Massachusetts  were  sus- 
pended, and  she  was  restored  lo  her  owners, 
alter  which  this  hbel  was  filed. — Daily  News. 

Let  not  any  one  say  he  cannot  govern  his 
passions  nor  hinder  them  from  breaking  out 
and  carrying  him  to  action  ;  for  what  he  can 
do  before  a  prince  or  a  great  man,  he  can  do 
alone  or  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  if  he  will: 
— Locke. 

THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  19,  1848. 


The  following  communication  is  from  an 
estimable  Friend  of  a  neighbourmg  State,  and 
the  Editor  may  be  excused  from  giving  it 
a  place  here.  We  have  to  submit  to  many 
complaints— hard  sayings, — and  it  is  grateful 
occasionally  to  receive  a  letter  in  the  line  of 
encouragement. 

THE  OLD  WAY— THE  OLD  CAUSE. 
'  How  much  owest  thou  to  thy  Lord,'  for 
all  his  benefits?  is  a  feeling  that  is  often  pre- 
sent, accompanied  with  the  acknowledgment, 
1  have  nothing  to  give  in  return,  seeing  all 
that  is  good  emanates  from  Him.  Well,  it  is 
declared  that  a  broken  heart,  and  contrite  spi- 
rit. He  will  not  despise.  My  spirit  is  ofien 
conlrited  in  retrospect  of  the  many  favours, 
and  privileges,  1  am  permitted  to  enjoy;  two 
of  which  are  the  introduction  of  the  Friends' 
Library,  and  the  periodical  called  "The 
Friend,"  which  have  been  from  the  beginning, 
and  remain  to  be  down  to  the  present  time, 
sources  of  much  instruction  and  consolation. 
— Believing  that  a  blessing  has  attended  the 
perusal  of  them,  in  many  families,  my  desire 
is,  that  their  editors  may  not  faint,  nor  grow 
weary  in  well  doing.  Every  good  work  has 
its  opposers,  but  the  crown  is  for  those  that 
hold  out  to  the  end. 

In  reading  some  of  the  late  extracts  in  "  The 
Friend,"  I  have  been  induced  to  believe  there 
are  those  preserved  that  are  willing  to  espouse 
the  good  cause,  in  giving  a  true  and  faithful 
exposition  of  the  principles  of  Friends  as  held 
in  the  beginning; — and  I  have  had  also  lo 
mourn  the  evident  departure  of  some  under 
our  name  in  faith  and  practice,  who  have  held 
high  stations  in  the  Society,  and  who  may 
have  been  considered  philanthropists  in  their 
day  ;  yet  from  what  has  been  left  on  record, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all, — there  was  a 
defect  in  supporting  our  doctrines  and  princi- 
ples upon  their  ancient  foundation,  as  main- 
tained by  our  early  Friends.  Let  none  plead 
as  excuse,  that  some  are  in  more  exposed  silu- 
nlions  in  lile,  and  therefore  liberty  might  be 
allowable  to  them,  but  not  lo  others,  who  are 
in  more  humble  circumstances  and  difl'erently 
educated  !  How  was  it  with  that  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  William  IVnn  1  His  was  a 
living /ui(A  that  overcame  the  world,  with  all 
lis  allurements,  and  toni|)taiions  ;  not  tx  dead 
faith,  that  is  overcome  hy  the  world.  There 
was  no  compromise  of  principle  ;  or  think  ye 
he  would  have  been  favoured  to  be  an  inslitr 
inent  of  good  lo  many  of  his  opposers?    Ever 


his  dear  father  was  convinced  that  he  was  on 
the  right  foundation,  and  in  his  sickness  sent 
for  his  son  ;  and  I  think  one  ol'  the  three  things 
he  conmianded  to  him  was,  to  let  nothing  m 
this  world  tempt  him  to  wrong  jiis  conscience. 
And  just  before  he  died,  looking  at  his  son 
with  a  most  composed  countenance,  he  said. 
Son  William,  if  you  and  your  Friends,] 
eep  to  your  plain  way  of  preaching,  and 
your  plain  way  of  living,  you  will  make  an  j 
end  of  the  priests,  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
May  we  all  profit  by  these  remarks,  for  they  I 
are  worthy  of  our  acceptation, — and  not  think  j 
ourselves  out  of  reach  of  the  tempter.  If  we 
no  longer  watch,  we  are  no  longer  safe.  If 
some  have  left  the  strait  and  narrow  way,  let 
it  be  our  warning;  and  let  us  not  endeavour 
to  cover  with  a  false  covering,  but  stand  open 
to  the  reproof  of  instruction,  holding  fast  the 
profession  of  our  faith,  without  wavering,  and 
without  compromise!  There  is  light  suffi- 
cient given  ;  all  that  will  come,  may  come,  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Truth,  and  be  saved. 

The  following  conveys  a  good  hint  to  some 
parents  in  free  Stales,  who  from  their  wealth 
may  be  deluded  with  the  false  notion  that  la- 
bour is  not  honourable  to  their  children. 

''What  Slavery  Docs.— \a  the  free  States 
every  body  works. 

"it  is  considered,  in  them,  the  duty  of  all; 
he  alone  is  held  in  disrepute  who  is  an  idler. 
More.  All  classes  really  regard  labour  as 
honourable,  it  is  for  all  the  natural,  best  con- 
dition of  man. 

Now  see  the  result. 

The  wealth  of  Boston  is  well  known.  We 
have  no  city  in  the  Union  so  rich.  We  doubt 
if  many  richer  can  be  found  in  the  world. 
How  comes  this?  The  soil  around  is  poor; 
the  climate  is  severe.  What  Boston  has,  Bos- 
ton had  to  make— to  make  by  hard  and  con- 
stant toil.  Whence,  then,  her  advance?  Be- 
se  labour  is  respected,  and  those  who  labour 
are  more  respected  because  they  do  so. 

"One  fact  shows  this.  In  lb45,  out  of 
19,037  private  families  in  Boston,  16,744  kept 
no  servants;  only  1,0G9  had  more  than  one! 

"  Where  can  such  a  result  be  shown  in 
slave  States?  Labour  is  shunned  there.  In 
and  out  of  the  cities,  it  is  to  a  great  extent, 
considered  disreputable.  Nowhere,  therefore, 
in  the  South,  have  we  that  industry  which 
builds  up — which  makes  communities  and 
States  thrive,  which  renders  a  whole  people 
self-dependent,  prosperous,  great. 

"  How  long  shall  we  pay  the  penalty  ?  How 
long  sufier  froin  the  disabilities  and  exactions 
of  slavery  ?" — Louisville  Journal. 

Texas  Sugar. — "  The  Galveston  News  of 
the  ISth  ult.,  states  that  several  sugar  planters 
from  Cuba,  have  emigrated  to  Texas  with  their 
sugar  mills,  <^c.,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
sugar  planting  in  that  state." — Daily  News. 

What  the  etctteras  are  does  not  appear  ; 
sugar  mills  without  workmen  would  be  of  little 
use,  and  unless  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales 
are  eluded,  slaves  cannot  be  imported  inio  ibis 
lerrilory  from  any  foreign  country.  Will  the 
Southern  officers  connive  at  the  introduction 
of  the  slaves  from  Cuba  ?     We  presume  they 


would  not  wish  to  prevent  their  slaveholding 
brethren  from  carrying  their  pretended  pro- 
perly with  them.  The  Society  of  Friends 
wilh  others  protested  against  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  contri- 
bute to  the  extension  and  perpetuation  of  sla- 
very ;  but  they  were  told  it  would  be  the  very 
means  of  terminating  the  antichristian  system 
in  the  United  States.  To  admit  into  Texas 
West  India  slaves  and  their  masters  would 
give  no  direct  anticipation  of  such  a  result,  and 
it  is  hardly  probable  the  Cuba  planters  dream 
that  in  migrating  to  Texas  they  risk  the  posses- 
sion of  their  slaves  should  they  take  them  there. 
The  day  when  the  bonds  of  the  colour- 
ed man  shall  be  broken,  is  hid  from  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  but  we  hope  that  a 
temperate  yet  steady  protest  will  be  kept  up 
against  the  flagrant  breach  of  the  declaration 
which  slave-owners  as  well  as  others  made, 
that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and 
are  entitled  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  hap- 
piness." Let  them  test  their  sincerity  by  the 
inconsistency  ol'  their  conduct  wilh  their  own 
words,  uttered  when  they  considered  the  yoke 
oppressively  laid  upon  them  by  Great  Britain, 
— and  with  the  golden  precept  of  the  Saviour 
ofall  men,  of  black  as  well  as  of  the  white;  'all 
things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  ;  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  George  Gilbert,  from  Jonathan  Sliarp- 

less,  S2,  to  36,  vol.  22  ;  of  Joseph   Gibbons,  ag^ent, 

Raisin,  Michigan,  from  David  Steer,  S3,  to  16,  vol. 

22. 

Select  Schools. 
Two  female  teachers  are  wanted  to  take 
charge  of  two  elementary  schools  for  small 
boys  and  girls.  Apply  to  Josiah  H.  Nevvbold, 
Lindzey  Nicholson,  Hannah  Beesley,  and 
Elizabeth  Evans. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Eet- 
tlc,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Josiah  Dawson,  No.  318  .\rch  street ;  Jere- 
miah Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street;  Wil- 
liaiTi  Betlle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthin"ton. 


Died,  on  the  2-llli  of  Seventh  monOi,  1848,  after  a 
linsering  illness,  IIanxam,  wifo  of  J.  B.  Remington, 
and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary  Pini,  of  Chester 
county,  in  the  C4th  year  of  her  age. 

,  suddenly,  on  First-day  evening,  I3th  instant, 

of  apoplexy,  in  tiie  77lh  year  of  her  age,  Abioail 
Hai.lidav  ;  a  member  of  the  Southern  District  Montli- 
ly  Meeting. 
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present  porlion  of  it  has  considerably  exceed- [  wire,  against  wliich  flaps  of  India-rubber  clotli 
ed  Ihirteen    thousand  pounds,  which  does  not    inside  the  chest   are   heard   to  strike   at  each 


include  another  large  sum  for  its  filling  up 
internally.  But  we  have  been  long  enough 
outside  ;  let  us  enter.  On  entering,  a  remark- 
able sensation  of  warmih  is  experienced,  which 
can  be  compared  only  to  that  of  entering  a 
thoroughly  well-warmed  and  veivilated  sitting- 
room.     This   feeling    is    in    sirikina  contrast 


motion  of  the  piston,  while  in  the  intervals  air 
is  felt  lo  rush  rapidly  through  the  uplined 
flaps  into  the  interior  of  the  chest.  Connected 
with  this  side  of  the  chest  Is  a  subsidiary  air 
receptacle,  which  appears  to  be  a  reservoir  for 
the  reception  of  any  extra  pressure  of  air  in 
the  apparatus.     At  the  extreniiiy  of  this  room 


with  that  commonly  felt  upon  entering  the  is  an  unglazed  window,  protected  by  wooden 
chilly,  illvenlilated  halls  of  other  hospitals  ;' cross-bars,  and  having  a  sliulter  adapted  to  it 
and  the  total  absence  of  the  indefinable,  close,    in  such  a  manner  as  to  regulate  ihe  amount  of 


disagreeable  odour  of  a  large  medical  inslilii 
tion,  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark.  Only 
those  who  will  remember  the  irritable  lungs 
of  the  consumptive,  will  appreciate  this  appa- 
rently trivial  circumslance  at  its  proper  value. 
A  handsome  slone  staircase,  enriched  with  a 
fine-painted  window,  a  gift  from  one  of  the 
governors,  and  illustrated  wilh  appropriate  sub- 
jects, faces  the  entrance,  and  is  the  main  com- 
munication between  the  male  and  female  wards, 
which  are  upon  dirterent  stories  of  ihe  build- 
ing. I  was  first  condiicted  to  the  basement, 
whither  I  would  be  accompanied  by  my 
reader. 

One  of  the  most  inleresling  features  of  this 

tiie  system  of  ventilation,  which  has 

re  of  the  great  thermal 


From  Cliuuibcrs'  Journal. 

Visit  to  the  Uospital  for  Consumption. 

Among  the  noble  monuments  to  the  gener- 
osity of  British  charity,  and  lo  the  expansive- 
ness  of  iis  sympathy,  there  is  not  one  which 
possesses  more  interest  at  the  present  moment 
tlian  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Chest,  recently  opened  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  London.  It  is  situated  west  from 
the  metropolis,  in  the  high  road  from  Bi-ompton 
lo  Fulham;  and  those  who  have  a  leisure  hour 
lo  spare,  will  be  well  repaid  for  their  time  in  i  hospita 
inspecting  the  admirable  internal  arrangements  i  been  submitted  to  tli 

of  this  institution.  To  others  who  are  at  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Arnott.  The  apparatus  is 
distance,  1  may  be  permitted  to  submit  the  fol- j  on  the  basement  floor,  and  is  under  the  care 
lowing  sketch  of  a  visit  recently  made  to  it.        of  an  engineer,  who,  according  lo  the  circum- 

The  locality  in  which  it  has  been  decided  to  |  stances  of  the  weathei,  and  external  tempera- 
erect  this  hospital  is  widely  celebrated  for  its  j  ture,  is  able,  by  a  simple  arrangement,  lo  re- 
mild  atmosphere,  and  has  long  been  the  resort  giilale  the  heat  and  supply  of  air  to  the  rcmot 
of  the  consumptive,  forbidden  by  circum- 
stances, or  the  severity  of  their  disease,  to  seek 
the  genial  air  of  the  south.  It  is  situated  upon 
an  open  site,  a  little  withdrawn  from  the  high- 
way, and  commands  from  its  summit,  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  patients'  wards,  a 
very  fair  prospect,  extending  for  some  distance 
in  the  direction  of  Kensington  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  space  of  ground  now  be- 
ing laid  out  as  a  garden,  and  intended  for  the 
exercise  and  amusement  of  such  patients  as 
are  able  to  endure  the  exposure  to  open  air  : 


est  end  of  the  entire  s 
room  is  a  "oodsized 


ucture. 


Theair-engme 
he  opposite  side 
of  which  the  visiter  will  seeabeam  in  motion, 
which,  if  he  be  anything  of  a  mechanic,  will 
forcibly  remind  him  of  some  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  steam-engine  beam.  It  is  of 
wood,  having  a  segment  of  a  circle  at  either 
end  connected  to  the  cord  which  moves  the 
pistons,  of  which  there  is  one  at  each  end. 
These  rise  and  fall  alternately,  in  a  long  wood- 
en chest,  about  seven  feet  in  depth  by  fourteen 
in  length,  and  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  This 
fine  weather,  the  invalids  appear  to  take  |  chest  is  partly  in  the  vault,  and  the  farthest 
much  pleasure  in  it.  The  structure  itself  rather 
resembles  an  Elizabethan  palace  than  an  hos- 
pital :  it  is  built  of  red  brick,  relieved  by  co- 
pings and  architectural  ornaments  of  white 
sandstone.     ...     At  present,  from  a  defi- 


ciency of  funds,  the  centre  and  right  wing  of 


side  of  it  is  shut  out  of  the  vault  by  a  wooden 
partition,  which  completely  cuts  off  all  com- 
munication between  the  hither  and  further  di- 
visions of  the  rooiTi.     Thus  three  parts  of  the 


chest 
remai 


3   in    the  vault  on    this  side,  and  the 
g   fourth    opens   into   another   room  : 


the  hospital  is  all   that  is  yet  completed;    but  j  through  a  door  in  the  partition  we  enter  into 


when  that  difficulty  is  removed — I  trust  it  will 
not  long  remain  one — the  building  will  form 
an  elegant  addition  to  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  the  metropolis,  and  will  assume  its 
proper  rank  as  one  of  the  '  lions'  of  London. 
Some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  building  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  cost  of  the 


he  other  porlion  of  the  vault,  and  ihere  we 
can  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  object  of 
this  apparatus.  This  is  a  small  room,  and 
forms,  in  fact,  the  air-chamber  of  the  ventila- 
ting machinecy.  In  the  side  of  the  chest 
which  looks  into  this  room  there  are  four  large 
apertures,  protec(ed  by  a  light  grating  of  iron- 


air  admitted  to  the  air-chest  by  a  very  simple 
method — the  shutter  consisting  of  thiee-hinged 
flaps,  which  can  be  laid  back  in  succession,  or 
brought  forward  to  exclude  a  certain  portion 
of  air,  if  the  supply  be  too  abundant.  The 
interior  of  the  chest  contains  a  set  of  double 
bellows,  which  are  worked  by  the  pistons,  and 
expel  the  ;iir  into  a  common  channel,  which 
conveys  it  away.  At  present,  the  machinery 
is  moved  by  hand-power,  but  a  sinall  steam- 
engine  is  being  erected  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
to  work  night  and  day  without  intermission. 
Returning  to  the  other  division  of  the  vault, 
we  observe  at  one  side  a  recess,  which  con- 
tains the  stoves.  The  heating  apparatus  is 
simple,  and  will  be  readily  understood.  It 
consists  of  two  large  Arnott  stoves,  which  are 
surrounded    bv    cases    containing   water,    Ihe 

hole  being  bricked  in  to  economise  the  heat. 
Immediately  above  the  stoves  is  a  large  reser- 
voir of  water,  from  the  bottom  of  which  two 
pipes  proceed,  and  are  connected  to  the  water- 
cases  surrounding  the  stoves.  The  water  in 
he  reservoir  becomes  heated  by  the  circula- 
ion  of  the  water  through  ihese  pipes,  the  cold 
current  descending  by  one,  and  the  heated 
current  ascending  by  the  other.  The  air,  after 
leaving    the    bellows,    is    conveyed    by  pipes 

hroijgh  the  cistern,  and  is  thus  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  water;  from  hence  it  proceeds  into 
a  channel  which  conveys  it  throughout  the 
ho.spital.  During  its  passage  through  the  re- 
servoir, it  acquires  that  desree  of  temperature 
which  becomes  requisite  for  the  comfort  of  the 
palienis,  and  which  is  regulated  by  simply 
supplying  the  stoves  with  more  or  less  air  for 
their  consumption,  the  heat  rising  or  falling 
accordingly.  The  sensation  of  the  air,  as  it 
quits  this  apparatus,  is  most  agreeable;  it  has 
none  of  the  desiccating,  mordant  character  of 
hot  air  in  general  ;  but  it  has  a  warm  and 
balmy  feel,  which  is  quite  a  luxury  on  a  cold 
day.  There  is  a  little  recess  in  the  wall, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  hot-air  channel,  and 
is  entered  by  a  small  door,  in  which  1  would 
recommend  any  one  who  has  been  made  cold 
and  peevish  by  a  keen  north-easter  to  stand 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  will  find  both  tem- 
per and  lemperature  to  be  rapidly  restored  to 
their  equilibrium.    Such  is  the  anatomy  of  the 
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very  excellent  lungs  of  the  Consumptive  Hos- 
pital. It  js  curious  that  what  we  may  desig- 
nate its  digestive  organs  are  the  next  in  order, 
so  that  we  proceed  hence  into  the  kitchen. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  this 
department  also ;  and,  totally  apart  from  its 
gastronomic  attractiveness,  the  kitchen  has 
charms  for  the  machinist  of  no  common  order. 
A  very  large  fireplace,  with  ils  auxiliary  ovens 
and  hot  closets,  occupies  one  side  of  the  room  ; 
near  it  is  a  variety  of  apparatus  intended  for 
steaming  joinls,  &c.  Four  large  saucepans 
for  fish,  vegetables,  &c.  occupy  a  small  bench, 
and  are  connected  with  the  steam-pipe  by  four 
stopcocks,  by  means  of  which  the  steam,  when 
requisite,  can  be  turned  on  to  each.  At  an- 
other side  of  ihe  kitchen  is  an  arrangement 
of  soup  caldrons,  labelled  with  the  enticing 
annoimcements,  '  Beef-lea,'  '  Multon-broth,' 
'Arrowroot,'  'Coffee,'  'Chocolate,'  'Hot  Milk,' 
&c.  The  contents  of  these  are  boiled  by  jets 
of  steam  being  blown  into  each,  which  is  both 
an  economical  and  a  very  advantageous  me- 
thod. Two  water-pipes,  on  swivel-joints,  sup- 
ply each  caldron  with  water  when  requisite. 
Tiie  kitchen  culinary  apparatus  is  supplied 
with  steam  from  a  small  self-feeding  steam- 
boiler,  which,  with  its  furnace,  forms  one  side 
of  the  adjoining  scullery.  At  one  corner  of 
the  kitchen  is  the  provision  loft,  a  kind  of  well, 
up  which  the  provisions  are  wound  to  the  re- 
spective wards.  On  the  whole,  this  kitchen, 
though  not  a  very  large  one,  is  among  the 
most  complete  of  its  kind,  and  is  really  a  very 
brilliant  and  formidable  affJiir,  more  particu- 
larly when  at  full  work  ;  and  at  that  time  its 
steaming  caldrons,  roaring  fires,  and  bubbling 
pots,  are  calculated  to  impress  the  visiter's 
mind  strongly  with  the  idea  that  he  is  rather 
in  some  busy  manufactory  than  simply  in  a 
mortal  kitchen.  I  fell  more  than  hall-inclined 
to  think  it  no  bad  thing,  after  all,  to  be  an  in- 
patient here  ;  and  1  am  free  to  confess  that  the 
bountifully-stored  larder  beyond  did  not  form 
one  of  the  least  elements  in  this  impression. 
The  remainder  of  the  basement  is  occupied  by 
the  out-patient  department,  the  dispensary, 
physicians'  rooms,  &c.  From  hence  upstairs. 
The  ground-floor  is  arranged  into  a  number 
of  moderate-sized  wards,  each  distinguished 
by  its  appropriate  title.  This  plan  appears  to 
me  much  preferable  to  the  ordinary  method  of 
arranging  the  wards  of  an  hospital  into  long 
dreary,  gaunt  rooms,  where  dozens  of  beds 
form  the  eternal  melancholy  perspective,  and 
where  two  or  three  deaths  are  certain  to  occur 
every  week.  Here  each  ward  contains  but 
five  or  six  inmates,  who  may  live  in  each 
other's  society  perhaps  for  months,  unlerrified 
by  the  forced  contemplation  of  the  frequent 
visits  of  the  Great  Destroyer,  and  who  can 
congregate  round  the  fireside,  and  thus,  with 
some  measure  of  success,  beguile  away  the 
long  and  dull  hours  of  their  confinement.  The 
female  wards  are  upon  this  floor.  A  day- 
room,  in  which  the  stronger  patients  sit,  where 
they  read,  and  write,  and  chut,  forms  one  ])or- 
lion  of  the  extremity  of  the  wing,  and  the 
pretty  temporary  chapel  has  been  lormed  in  a 
corresponding  room  at  the  other  end.  Between 
these  two  extremities  is  a  long  passage,  well 
warmed    by  the    ventilating   apparatus,   and 


forming  an  excellent  in-door  promenade.  A 
corresponding  one  is  upon  the  upper  floor,  j 
Here  the  patients  take  that  degree  of  exercise 
which  is  so  beneficial  for  them,  and  without  a  j 
risk  of  a  cold  draught,  or  of  the  thousand  ac-  j 
cidents  of  surly  English  weather.  These 
passages  are  lighted  with  the  gas  apparatus  | 
invented  by  Professor  Faraday — a  word  or  [ 
two  on  the  principle  of  which  will  exhibit  to  • 
us  another  feature  in  the  admirable  ventilating 
arrangements  of  the  hospital.  To  the  casual 
observer,  the  Faraday  gas-light  presents,  in 
Ihe  appearance  of  its  mechanism,  nothing 
striking:  it  is  a  handsome,  massive-looking, 
pendant  light,  but  apparently  nothing  more. 
The  light  burns  in  a  small  semi-globe  of  glass, 
which  is  surrounded  by  one  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, on  the  top  of  which  is  placed  a  |)iece  of 
talc,  surmounted  by  a  thin  copper  plate.  The 
arrangement  is  such,  that  the  air  to  feed  the 
flame  enters  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  glass, 
then  passes  over  its  upper  margin,  and  not  be- 
ing able  to  escape  at  the  top,  by  reason  of  the 
copper  plate  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the 
outer  globe,  it  is  turned  down,  and  is  drawn 
away  by  a  tube  which  opens  internally  all 
round  the  bottom  of  the  outer  glass  shade. 
The  foul  air  is  thus  carried  away  out  of  the 
globe,  and  is  conveyed  by  this  tube  up  the 
central  column  into  an  air-shaft,  which  is  con- 
ducted to  the  roof,  and  there  discharges  its 
contents.  The  principle,  in  short,  is  just  that 
of  the  down-draught  stoves  seen  in  many  of 
our  tradesmen's  shops:  the  tube  forms  an  in- 
verted air-siphon.  To  set  the  current  in  mo- 
tion, a  small  central  burner,  which  heats  the 
column,  is  first  lighted;  afterwards  the  heat 
from  the  gas  flame  gives  the  air  an  ascendancy 
generally  sufliicient  to  perpetuate  the  up-cur- 
rent while  the  gas  is  a-light.  By  this  ingeni- 
ous contrivance,  the  foul  air  from  the  gas-light 
is  completely  cut  off  l"rom  escaping  into  the 
building  ;  and  by  a  power  which  operates,  so 
to  speak,  upon  itself,  it  is  compelled  to  cast 
itself  out  of  the  hospital  altogether. 

Along  one  of  the  sides  of  these  passages  run 
skirting-boards,  in  which  slits  are  cut  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  If  the  hand  is  held  over  these 
apertures,  a  constant,  soft,  and  warm  stream 
of  air  is  felt  to  pour  out  from  them.  A  similar 
skirting  forms  part  of  the  sides  of  every  ward, 
and  of  every  room  on  the  ground  and  upper 
floor.  These  apertures  are  in  connection  with 
the  hot-air  channel  from  the  apparatus  first 
described,  which,  in  fact,  runs  along  and  rami- 
fies throughout  the  entire  building.  Each 
ward  or  room  is  supplied  with  one  or  more 
regulators,  in  the  shape  of  a  movable  slide, 
which  must  be  raised  or  depressed  if  the 
amount  of  air  poured  out  requires  alteration. 
We  have  seen  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  hos- 
pital ;  we  have  just  noticed  its  distribution  ; 
and  if  we  enter  into  any  one  of  the  wards,  we 
shall  witness  its  mode  of  exit  from  the  struc- 
ture. Each  room  in  the  building  is  provided 
with  that  simple,  but  immensely  usefiil  inven- 
tion, the  balance-valve  chimney  ventilator. 
By  its  means  there  is  a  constant  change  of  llie 
air  of  the  wards,  and  indeed  of  the  air  gener- 
ally ;  the  warm,  fresh  air  enters  at  the  floor, 
fulfils  its  oflice,  and  escapes  by  these  valves 
at   the  ceiling.     Thus  u  supply  of  pleasant 


fresh  air  is  constantly  insured  to  the  in- 
mates. L 

A  good  library,  containing  upwards  of  two 
hundred  volumes  of  an  instructive  and  enter- 
taining  character,  is  open  for  the  use  of  the 
patients.  The  number  of  wards  at  present 
occupied  is  twelve  ;  the  number  of  patients 
sixty  ;  but  there  is  room  for  a  larger  number 
in  the  building  as  it  at  present  stands,  a  con- 
tracted state  of  funds  being  the  only  obstacle. 

In  conclusion,  1  cannot  end  my  visit  to  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption  without  offering  my 
humble  congratulations  upon  the  skill,  nor  less 
upon  the  benevolent  humanity,  which  has 
opened  to  the  outcast  from  other  hospitals  a 
refuge  so  noble  and  so  promising  of  relief  to 
the  unhappy  victim  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Sixty  thousand  annually  fall  under  the  swoop 
of  this  mysterious  disease;  yet  I  cannot  con- 
ceal from  myself  the  hope  that,  under  the  in. 
creased  facilities  here  offered  for  ils  examina- 
tion, and  now  known  for  its  detection  in  an 
early  stage,  the  day  is  at  hand — and  may  it 
come  quickly! — when  the  mystery  will  be 
solved,  and  the  disease  surrender  itself  to  the 

perior  laws  of  medical  science. 

Remarkable  Case  of  Rescue  from  Servi- 
tude of  a  Free  Coloured  Philadelphian.^-^ 
The  New  York  Tribune  says  that  there  hag 
arrived  at  that  port  as  a  passenger  from  Ha- 
vana, in  the  barque  Rapid,  a  coloured  man 
named  John  Lytle,  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
who  relurns  to  this  country  after  an  absence 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  within  which  pe- 
riod his  history  has  been  a  singular  and  inter- 
esting one. 

Some  short  lime  ago  a  gentleman  of  this 
city,  while  travelling  in  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
stopped  at  the  ingenio,  a  sugar  estate  of  a 
wealthy  planter  named  Don  Caspar  Hernan- 
dez, about  twenty  miles  from  Mntanzas. 
While  examining  the  machinery  of  the  sugar 
works,  he  was  addressed  in  English  by  one  of 
the  apparent  slaves  employed  about  them  ; 
and  the  result  of  a  guarded  conversation  that 
ensued  was  to  inform  him  that  the  slave  was 
in  truth  a  free  American  citizen,  wrongfully 
held  in  slavery.  His  story  was  this: — He 
had  been  shipwrecked  many  years  before  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  ship  Jupiter,  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Colonization  So. 
ciety.  With  the  rest  of  the  crew  he  had  made 
his  way  along  the  coast  for  about  1.30  miles  to 
the  slave  station  at  Gallinas,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  the  proprietor,  Don  Pancho 
Uamon,  who  promised  him  a  passage  in  the 
first  vessel  to  Cuba — from  which  island  it 
would  be  easy  to  reach  the  United  Stales.  The 
slave  cargo  which  he  thus  accompanied  being 
duly  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Matan- 
zas,  Lytle  was  cooped  with  the  rest  of  his  col- 
our in  the  "  barracoons,"and  soon  found  him- 
self at  work  as  a  slave  on  the  estate  where  he 
was  thus  fotmd  by  a  stray  wayfarer  from  his 
own  country.  He  had  made  more  than  one 
unsuccessful  attempt  for  his  freedom,  and  had 
at  this  time  given  up  the  thought  of  it  in  des- 
pair. After  further  incpn'ries  had  been  made, 
the  case  was  laid  before  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  fully  entered  into  il,  and  readily  respond- 
ed to  the  call  made  upon   him  to  demand  tho 
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liberation  of  the  man.  Our  popular  and  ex-jnear  the  lands  of  Judge  Clark.  Mr.  Musser, 
ceilent  Consul  at  Havana,  Gen.  R.  B.  Camp-  it  is  believed,  is  still  living  in  Lancaster  coun- 
bell,  of  South  Carolina,  also  entered  into  the  j  ty,  but  the  locality  from  whence   he  procured 


spirit  of  the  instructions  which  he  received 
from  ihe  State  Department,  with  his  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  ability.  The  upshot  of  the 
whole  has  been  the  arrival  of  the  man  as  a 
frcciiiiin,  at  this  port,  as  above  stated,  with  a 
sum  of  money  of  $'2,".ill  33,  as  his  wages 
duiiiig  the  eleven  years  of  his  servitude,  with 
interest,  beside  his  expenses  home. 


Th, 


The  Riches  of  Pennsylvania. 

subjoined   statistics  and   remarks 


taken  from  the  Daily  News,  and  are  interest- 
ing to  every  one  who  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
anthracite  coal  as  a  fuel,  and  wishes  the  pros- 
perity of  his  country  in  useful  arts  and  manu- 
factures. 

"  No  subject  is  in  reality  more  full  of  inter- 
est to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  than 
the  locality,  quantity,  quality,  production,  and 
consumption  of  coal  and  iron.  Upon  these 
two  great  essentials,  hang  many  of  the  arts, 
comforts,  and  luxuries  of  a  civilized  life. 

"  Not  a  hammer  can  be  lifted,  nor  a  shuttle 
thrown,  nor  a  furrow  turned,  without  a  resort 
to  one  or  both  of  these  all  important  elements 
of  national  wealth. 

"Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the 
amount  of  coal  used  in  Great  Britain  was  com- 
paratively small.  Now  thirty  millions  of  tons 
are  used  annually,  and  more  than  three-fifllis 
of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  In  1740, 
there  were  but  59  iron  furnaces  in  all  Eng- 
land, and  in  that  year  less  than  18,1100  tons 
of  iron  were  manufactured  in  the  kingdom  I 
In  175".i,  coal  (or  coke),  was  first  used  in  smelt- 
ing iron  in  England,  and  since  that  period 
over  two  millions  of  tons  have  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  about  $110,- 
OU0,00O.  Yet  there  is,  at  this  moment,  in 
Pennsylvania,  more  good  coal  and  iron  ore 
than  in  all  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  The  great  body  of  the  bituminous  coal  in 
the  United  States  lies  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  and  with  the  exceptions  of  Cum- 
berland and  Blosburg,  no  openings  have  been 
made  to  any  extent  east  of  the  mountains. 
The  quantities  mined  at  these  places  have  as 
yet  been  but  small.  The  finest  quality  of  bi- 
tuminous coal  yet  discovered  in  the  United 
States,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phillipsburg,  Centre  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, but  at  present,  the  mineral  riches  of 
that  region  are  '  land  locked,'  for  the  want  of 
some  easy  communication  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal.  A  large  amount  of  bituminous 
coal  is  consumed  at  Pittsburg — the  whole  val- 
ley of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  may  be  said 
to  be  rich  in  this  valuable  mineral.  No  an- 
thracite coal  is  found  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  nor  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates,  except  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  first  discovery  of  anthracite  coal  was 
made  by  John  Musser,  about  7-5  years  ago,  on 
the  top  of  Sharp  Mountain,  a  kw  miles  east  of 
the  Susquehanna  River,   in   Dauphin  cout 


that  coal  is  now  known  to  be  merely  an  '  out 
crop'  of  a  small  compressed  vein,  unfit  for 
working.  The  next  point  where  the  mineral 
was  brought  to  light,  was  at  the  Mauch  Chunk 
mines,  near  the  Lehigh  river,  Northampton  ' 
county.  Josiah  White  and  Erskine  Hazzard, 
of  Philadelphia,  were  the  pioneers  in  opening 
that  coal  region,  and  a  history  of  the  labours 
and  difliculties  of  these  bold  and  enterprising 
men,  in  their  meritorious  efforts  to  open  a 
path-way  for  the  introduction  of  the  '  black 
diamond,'  would  fill  a  volume,  and  show  how 
much  the  country  is  indebted  to  their  indivi- 
dual efforts,  for  an  amount  of  wealth  not  easi- 
ly estimated.  Their  labours  were,  however, 
ultimately  crowned  with  success,  and  they  are 
still  living  to  see  their  native  city  growing  rich 
from  their  energies  and  perseverance. 

"  The  first  load  of  anthracite  coal,  however, 
ever  seen  in  Philadelphia,  was  taken  there  by 
Mr.  Potts,  from  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Poltsville  region.  But  this  specimen  met  with 
little  favour,  and  its  sale  as  fuel  well  nigh 
brought  the  vender  into  difficulty,  as  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  an  impostor,  and  the  article 
nothing  but  black  stone. 

"  This  took  place  less  than  forty  years  ago, 
and  now  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  tons  of  this 
'  black  stone'  are  taken  from  the  mines  yearly. 

"  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have 
anything  more  than  commenced  the  use  of 
coal  in  this  country,  for  in  18^0  there  was 
only  365  tons  mined  and  sent  to  market,  yet 
he  quantity  has  been  yearly  increasing  until 
n  1847  it  reached  2,770,370  tons.  Yet  the 
aggregate  of  those  twenty-five  years  was  but 
little  over  one-third  the  quantity  mined  in  Eng- 
land in  a  single  year! — the  city  of  London 
alone  consuming  about   three   millions    of 

TONS  PER  ANNUM." 


A  Beautiful  Ornithological  Display. — An 
inois  paper  mentions  a  fine  collection  of  birds 


all  taken  from  the  Illinois  prairies  and  waters, 
which  numbers  some  four  hundred  varieties, 
of  various  sizes  and  colours,  ranging  from  the 
swan  down  to  the  humming-bird.  So  care- 
fully and  nicely  were  they  preserved,  that  they 
had  every  appearance  of  life.  Besides  birds, 
there  were  many  kinds  of  reptiles,  quadrupeds, 
and  other  "  creeping  things,"  which  live  upon 
and  burrow  in  the  wide-spread  prairies.  A 
visit  to  this  museum  is  characterized  as  a 
cheap  way  indeed  to  see  a  great  and  beautiful 
variety  of  the  warbling  and  creeping  tribe 
which  populate  the  Western  country.  The 
proprietor  is  on  his  way  South,  where  he  in- 
tends making  a  large  addition  to  his  museum, 
and  afterward  the  Eastern  States  are  to  see 
the  sinhl. 


Emigration. — The  class  of  passengers  daily 
proceeding    from    this    port    to  America,  are 
wealthy  farmers  with  their  families,  who  ea 
gerly  avail    themselves  of  the    opportunity  to 
quit  their  native  land,  anticipating  utter   r 
consequent    upon    the    enormous    taxation 
which  a  landholder   is   increasingly  liable 
this  country.     We  are   informed  by  the  ship 


agents  that  the  passengers  who  left  Limerick 
since  the  spring  season  set  in,  carried  with 
them  each,  on  an  average,  fifteen  sovereigns, 
exclusive  of  valuable  goods  and  farming  im- 
plements, and  if  we  calculate  the  entire  num- 
ber of  emigrants  up  to  the  present  lime,  the 
amount  would  be,  from  this  district  alone,  up- 
wards of  60,000Z.  and  this  mostly  in  specie, 
within  three  months. — Limerick  Chronicle. 

The  Choctaw  Nation.— Tha  Choctaw  Na- 
tion of  Indians  nownumbersabout20,0ll0souls, 
the  majority  of  whom  emigrated  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1 840.  The 
remainder  have  since  been  following,  till  now 
the  whole  tribe,  except  3,000  or  4,000,  are 
permanently  located  in  the  territory  apportion- 
ed them  by  our  Government,  between  the  Red 
and  Arkansas  Rivers,  west  of  the  Slate  of 
Arkansas.  Here,  occupying  about  19,.500 
square  miles  of  arable  land,  diversified  in  sur- 
face, and  enjoying  a  salubrious  climate,  their 
numbers  are  increasing.  Their  Government 
is  thoroughly  Republican,  being  modeled  after 
ours,  and  strictly  local.  Their  constitution  is 
of  their  framing,  and  their  laws  of  their  own  en- 
actment, and  under  them  ihe  penalties  of  their 
violation  are  enforced.  This  heallhful  stale 
of  atfairs  has  been  brought  about  mainly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Northern  Chris- 
tians labouring  among  them.  For  thirty 
years,  Dwight,  Kingsbury,  Byington,  and 
Hotchkins,  have  been  among  them,  and  with 
such  results,  that  it  is  not  extravagance  to  say 
that  these  Indians  exceed  the  surrounding 
whites  in  morality,  intelligence,  and  skill  in 
the  mechanical  arts.  The  Choctaws  are  chief- 
ly engaged  in  growing  Wool  and  the  culture 
of  Cotton,  which  they  manufacture  into  fabrics 
suitable  lor  apparel.  There  are  six  mission- 
ary stations  among  them,  having  under  their 
supervision  ten  large  boarding-schools,  and 
three  academies,  (five  of  the  former  female,) 
in  each  of  which  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
young  persons  are  preparing  for  usefulness. 
These  institutions  are  supported  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $26,000,  which  is  the  product  of  a 
National  School  Fund,  made  up  from  the  an- 
nuities received  by  the  Nation  from  the  United 
Slates,  for  nearly  20  years  past,  but  shortly 
to  be  discontinued. 

The  publication  of  a  newspaper  is  now  con- 
lemplated,  and  Dwight  and  Wright  (one  of  the 
tribe)  are  at  present  in  this  City,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  translating  the  New  Testament  into 
the  Choctaw  language.  Several  of  our  stand- 
ard works  are  already  issued  in  that  language. 
The  Testament  is  advanced  near  to  completion 
at  the  American  Bible  Society's  house. — Jour- 
nal  of  Com. 

India  Rubber  Pavement. — The  Court-yard 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whitehall,  is  being  covered 
with  a  pavingof  India  rubber.  It  is  laid  down 
ill  pieces  about  twelve  inches  square  and  one 
in  thickness.  The  quadrangle  at  Buckingham 
palace,  formed  by  the  erection  of  a  new  wing, 
will  also  be  covered  with  this  material,  which 
its  projectors  have  named  "  Kamptolite."  Its 
chief  recommendation  is,  that  it  deadens  all 
sound,  rendering  the  passage  of  a  vehicle  or 
horses  perfectly  noiseless.— //OWf/on  PapT- 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  3810 

To  illustrate  ilie  Divine  blessing  which  has 
accompanied  the  Inboure  of  reaNy  religious 
and  piously  concerned  teachers,  the  following 
account  mny  be  adduced.  During  the  lifetime 
of  George  Fox,  a  hoarding-school  was  kept  at 
Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  for  the  children  of 
Friends.  Christopher  Taylor  and  Frances  his 
wife,  were  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  both 
of  them  being  living  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
John  Matern  and  A.  Patlerson  the  two  teach- 
ers were  themselves  cross-bearing  disciples  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  anxiously  concern- 
ed for  the  immortal  well-being  of  those  who 
were  under  their  tuition. 

Of  John  Matern,  one  of  his  pupils  said,  "  He 
laboured  daily  for  us  his  scholars,  both  for 
our  souls  and  bodies.  He  taught  us  wilh 
diligence  that  we  might  not  frusirate  the  in- 
tent of  our  coming  to  school,  as  to  learning, 
and  prayed  conlinunlly  to  the  Lord,  that  we 
might  be  edified  as  to  our  condition." 

Faithfully  had  the  various  officei's  of  this 
institution  sought  lo  perform  iheir  duly,  wail- 
ing on  the  Lord  for  ability  and  direction,  wilh 
earnest  longings  that  he  would  be  pleased  lo 
pour  out  of  his  Grace  and  good  Spirit  upon 
masters  and  children,  and  cause  the  iiisiituiion 
to  be  in  spiritual  ihmgs  as  a  well-watei-ed  gar- 
den. This  united  exercise  and  travail  of  soul 
was  blessed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hearelh  and  answei'eth  prayer,  and  who  still 
loveth  to  have  lillle  children  come  unto  him. 
The  Lord  who  had  been  at  work  "  for  several 
years  by  his  almighty  power  and  outsti-etched 
arm  invisibly  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  ones," 
was  pleased  to  make  a  public  display  of  his 
goodness  in  the  Fourth-day  meeiing,  held  at 
the  school  on  the  4th  of  the  Fourth  month, 
1679.  From  40  to  50  children  wer'e  present, 
and  the  heart-tendering  power  of  Divine  love 
was  firsi  observed  breaking  some  of  the  young- j  1  would,  how  full  of  s^veet  melody  my  soul  is 
er  girls  into  tears.     The  overflowing   of  this  I  at   present    from   the  sense   of   lliis    his    pure 


broke  forth  in  his  living  power,  upon  thej  of  our  souls,  and  powerfully  break  in  upon  the 
Fourth-day  of  the  Fourth  month,  so  we  have  children,  revealing  himsell'  in  his  great  and 
since,  and'do  daily  witness  (praises  to  our  God  mighty  power  amongst  thern.  Their  hearts 
for  it !)  the  same  arm  of  power  to  work  in  ourj  were  broken,  their  spirits  melted,  and  their 
family  meelings.  For  some  nighls  we  have  [souls  humbly  bowed  before  him,  the  alone 
gone  to  bed  wilh  tears  in  our  eyes,  being  filled  Searcher  of  the  heart  and  trier  of  the  reins, 


wilh  the  love  of  so  tender  and  merciful  a  Fa 
iher,  who  thus  visited  us,  and  filled  our  hearts 
wilh  inexpressible  joy.  This  I  say  on  behalf 
of  the  children,  that  some  have  been  so  living- 
ly  refreshed,  in  our  evening  meetings,  that 
after  they  have  been  in  bed,  their  sleep  hath 
been  taken  from  them  for  several  hours  toge- 
ther, and  their  souls  have  been  filled  wilh 
pr'aiscs  and  thanksgiving." 

'i'hus  the  visilalion  continued  manifesting 
itself  in  the  steady  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren in  spiritual  graces.  In  their  family 
meeiing  held  on  the  evening  of  the  2:3d  of  the 
same  month,  striking  evidence  was  aflxirded  of 
the  Lord's  power  and  presence  in  affecting 
the  scholars  to  tears,  and  some  of  them  even 
to  trerribling.  After  they  i-etir-ed  to  bed,  Chris- 
topher Taylor  says,  "Many  of  them  lay  weep- 
iiig  and  lamenting  for  two  or  three  hours  toge 
iher.  Some  who  had  been  sober,  meek  and 
gentle,  the  power  ovei-came  in  a  most  ble.ssed 
manner,  so  that  they  wei'e  filled  with  heavenly 
praises,  uttering  such  words  as  sweet-condi- 
tioned souls  ar-e  wont  to  do  when  they  are 
sealed  by  the  Lord's  Spirit."  The  same 
Friend  in  writing  to  his  brother,  that  eminent 
minister  Thomas  Taylor,  says,  "  Now  1  may 
say,  that  there  is  not  one  who  hath  been  of  the 
worst  temper  and  disposition,  but  in  pleading 
wilh  them  about  iheir  condilions,  have  been 
broken  into  a  sensible  acknowledgment  wiih 
weeping  eyes,  so  far  hath  the  most  blessed 
power  of  the  living  God  appeared  in  this  place 
A  day  much  longed  lor, — Glory  to  God  for- 
ever." "Oh!  that  wc  may  never  give  the 
least  occasion  whereby  ihe  Lord  may  with 
draw  the  sense  of  such  great  love  and  mercy 
from  ns.     So  dear  brother,  if  I  could  tell  thee 


who  making  known  lo  every  one  his  state  and 
condition,  and  bringing  to  the  light  the  hidden 
things  of  darkness.  This  brought  sorrow  and 
trouble  upon  them,  causing  many  to  cry  out, 
Oh  !  who  can  appear  and  stand  before  the 
reat  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  and  not  trem- 
ble under  the  sense  of  his  judgments,  till  they 
be  brought  forth  unto  victory,  and  the  soul 
comes  to  feel  redemption  from  sin  and  iniqui- 
y,  through  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.'  \Ve  . 
ire  living  witnesses  of  His  powerful  work,. 
imongst  the  children,  who  hath  thus  appeared 
and  r-evealed  himself  in  his  heavenly  authori- 
ty. My  soul  halh  often  been  poured  out  to 
he  Lord  on  iheir  behalf,  that  He  would  be 
pleased  to  reach  into  iheir  hearts,  by  his 
quickening  power,  that  they  might  come  to 
experience  in  themselves,  what  had  ofien  been 
declared  to  them  by  other's; — might  learn  to 
fear  hirn,  their  Cr-ealor  it^  the  days  of  their 
youth,  and  their  souls  be  engaged  and  con- 
strained to  love  and  obey  him.  ...  I  can 
bear  my  witness  in  Iruib,  that  the  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  did  i-est  upon  my  spirit 
all  the  night  long, — that  after  1  awaked  my 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  my  soul  full  of 
holy  praises  and  thanksgiving  unto  him,  be. 
cause  of  his  lender  mercies  and  great  love  to- 
ward us  ;  br-eathing  to  the  Lord,  that  he  in 
his  heavenly  blessed  power,  would  carry  on 
his  great  work  of  regeneration,  which  he  haih 
begun  in  and  upon  our  spirits,  and  bless  us 
dearly  more  and  more  with  all  spiritual  bles.s- 
ings  in  Christ  Jesus  ;  lo  the  praise  and  gloi-y 
of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hath  made  us  accept- 
ed  in  the  beloved.     .     .     . 

"  What  shall  I  say  of  the  following  meet- 
ing ?  1  am  not  able  to  e.\press  the  sweet  re- 
freshing life,  virtue  and  power  of  our  heavenly 
Father,  arising  in  us  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
As  the  evening  befoi-e,  fearfulness  and  tremb- 
ling came  upon  many,  and  horr-or  had  over- 
whelmed them,  so  now  at  this  time  the  love  of 
a  most  lender  merciful  Father,  did  sweetly  and 
livingly  refresh  and  coirrfort  their  souls.     Ho 


healed  the  broken  in  heart,  and  bound  up  their 
h  ihe  balm  of  his  heavenly  life,  to 


merciful  visitation  extended,  from  the  liltle  j  goodness,  and  how  full  of  joy  and  gladness, 
girls  to  the  little  boys,  from  scholar  to  scholar,  i  and  heavenly  praises.  Oh!  dear  brother, 
from  scholars  lo  teachers,  unlil  all  were  melted  i  feel  what  my  soul  can  adinir-c,  but  my  tongue 
and  contriled    in   spirit    befoi'c    the  Lord,  and  I  is  urrable  to  utter." 

tears  fell  fi'cely  from  all.  That  valuable  John  Malern  writing  of  that  evening  meet- 
Friend  Gilbert  Laury  says,  "this  was  1  an  ing  says,  "  The  great  God  and  Father  of  mer- 
eye  and  ear  witness  of,  and   felt  God's  power  I  cies  in  a   special    and   wonderfirl    manner  did 

wonderfully,  to   ihe   gladdening  of  my  heart,  j  abundantly  pour   forth   of  his   Holy  Spirit  of  j  ihe  great  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  our  souls, 
and    answering   ihe    bi-ealhings   of  my    .soul,    lil'e  and  grace  upon  our  spirits   through   Jesus   who  partook  of  the  water  of  life,  that  Ihe  Lord 
which  1  have  many  a  time  had   in  travail  for  I  Christ  our  Saviour,  by  which  we  were  broken 
the  children,  that  the   Lord   might   visit  ihcm  j  and  melted  before  him,  so  that  waters  did  gush 
their  young  days.' 
Now  was   the   sec 

voice.     1  myself  was   so  overcome  wilh   this 

heavenly   life,    virtue   and   power,   that    I    did 

shake  and  tremble  before  the  mighly  God 


out  of  the    rocks,  springs  woi'e  opened  in  dry 
places,  and  the  very  depths  did  uller  forth   its 


k  of  ihe  Lord  in 
the  soul  beginrring  to  manifest  itself  openlv. 
After  this  niocling  A.  Pallei-son  wrote:  "I 
can   say  in   trulh,  lire    Lord    halh    been   here, 

ihe  blessed  efl<?cls  whereof,  do  sufHcienlly  de- 1  heaven  and  earlh,  who  by  his  quick  and 
clare  it.     Oh!  hoiv  is  mv  soul  overjoyed  when   erful  voice,  shakeih  ihe  wilderness,  and  break- 
I  see  that  wild  nature  wliieb  bore  rule  in  .some,    elh  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  ; — at  whose  appear- 
changed  and  brought  under.      I  may  say  with  I  ance  and  look  the  earlli  Irembles,  and  at  whose 
the  prophet,  on  behalf  of  Ibe  children,  that  in  [  touch    the  hills  smoke.     This    his  great 

some,  instead  of  ihe  thorn  comes  up  the  fir  and  powerful  operirlion  upon  my  heart  and  [  power,  unlil  this  very  day  ;  Praises,  glory,  and 
tree,  and  instead  of  the  brier  comes  up  lire  spirit,  (being  livingly  refr-eshed  and  comforted  ;  honour  be  to  our  God,  henceforth  and  for- 
myrtle  tree,  and  it  is  for  the  [,or-d  a  name,  fori  by  it,)  did  cause  my  soul  to  magnify  Ihe  Lord  lever.     .     .     . 

nn  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not   be  cirt  off.   and   my  spirit  to   rejoice  in  God  nry  Savioirr,       "This  is  the  very  end  of  the  heavenly,  liv- 
.     .     .\s  the  Lord  in  a  wonderfirl   m.Tnnorl  because  he  did  sogrnciously  answer  ihc  dosii-eling,  powerfiil  appearance  of  onr    Lord  in  the 


poured  forlh,  and  made  us  lo  drirrk  of,  in  and 
through  which  Ihe  spirit  of  ihe  humbled  was 
quickened,  and  ihe  heart  of  the  coirlriie  ones 
revived. 

"  Now  as  the  Lord  in  those  two  meetings 
hath  appeai-ed  and  revealed  himself  in  and 
to  us,  in  a  most  special,  gracious,  and  powerful 
manner,  so  his  sweel  and  hearl-melting  love 
and  lender  nrercies  have  hitherto  followed  us 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  sensibly  and  livingly 
relreshing,  comforting, strengthening,  and  con- 
firming; our  soirls  in  his  love,  life,  virtue,  and 
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tiidsl  of  us,  Ihat  in  and  through  the  power  of 
lis  Son  Christ  Jesus,  revealed  in  us,  he  might 
■edeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto 
limself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  unto  good 
vorks  ;  that  so  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
lucldings  he  may  perfect  praise." 

The  mercies  of  the  Lord  continued  marvel- 
lously extended  to  the  scholars  ; — six  months 
ifter  the  events  recorded  above,  James  Clay- 
joole  one  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  first 
.-isitation  brought  under  strong  terror  and  con- 
lemnation  for  sin,  thus  writes  :  "  The  preserv- 
ng  hand  of  the  Lord  is  time  after  time  wit- 
nessed to  keep  and  preserve  us,  and  his  intent 
s  to  do  our  souls  good,  so  that  in  him  may  be 
3ur  peace  and  salvation.  Sometimes  waiting 
jpon  him,  he  dolh  so  lovingly  appear,  that  he 
Dvercometh  our  souls,  [insomuch]  that  we 
cannot  but  praise  and  glorify  him,  iluit  so  gra- 
ciously should  visit  us  in  his  love.  He  said, 
in  the  day  of  my  power,  my  people,  shall  be 
a  willing  people;  and  even  at  the  writing  of 
these  lin'es,  he  hath  broken  my  heart  before 
him.  O  !  how  is  the  Lord  found  of  them  that 
seek  after  him  ?  How  beautiful  is  he  in  his 
arisingsT  How  doih  he  fill  them  that  hunger 
and  thirst  after  him?  Now  are  the  days  of 
comfort  come,  even  now  are  the  days  of  re- 
joicing and  being  glad  in  the  Lord,  approach- 
'ing  unto  our  souls;  for  he  that  wounded  us 
ha'th  in  some  measure  healed  us ;— He  that 
made  our  hearts  sad,  hath  now  caused  us  to 
rejoice  in  Him,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth." 

In  the  summer  of  the  followmg  year,  the 
pious  instructor  John  Malern,  was  taken  from 
his  love-cheered  toil  of  instructing  children,  to 
receive  the  answer  of  "  Well  done,"  from  his 
Master   in    heaven.     A    few  days   before    his 
death,  writing  a  brief  account  of  the  manner 
of  his  being  led  to  the  Truth,  he  adds  this  re- 
lative to   the  scholars.     "  What   troubles  and 
exercises  within  and  without  I  have  met  with 
I  willingly  pass  by  as  being  light  and  momen- 
tary in  comparison  of  that  inward  comfort  and 
blessing  I  have  received  of  the  Lord.     For  he, 
in  his  endless  love  and  mercy,  hath  in  a  very 
great  measure  satisfied  the  travail  of  my  soul, 
and  answered  the  earnest  desire  and  breathings 
of  my  spirit,  for   the  children  of  our   family, 
that  lie  would  be  pleased  to  appear  and  mani- 
fest himself  in   his  holy  everlasting  power,  by 
which  they  might  feel  their  hearts  melted,  ten- 
dered, and  broken  before  him  their  Creator,  to 
fear   and  dread  him    in    their  youth,  that  at 
length  that   rough,  perverse,  disobedient,  and 
stubborn  spirit,  which  reigned  in  some  of  them 
to  the  grief  and  sorrow  of  our  hearts,  might 
be  wrought  out,  and  a  meek,  low  and   humble 
spirit  created  in  them  through  the   Spirit  of 
our    Lord    Jesus  Christ.      [This]  we  in  the 
Lord's  time  have  seen  brought  to  pass  in  and 
ihrouoh  the  operation  of  his   heavenly  Spirit 
in  our"  family  meetings  ;  whereof  we  have  for- 
merly borne  our  testimony,  and  bear  the  same 
at  this  time.     The  power  of  the  Lord  ^is  still 
felt  and  experienced  in  and  amongst  us."  .  .  . 
"  For  the  Lord  hath  not. been  with  us  as  a 
stranger  that  slays  but  for  a  night ;  but  we 
can  say  of  a  truth  that  he  hath  hitherto  made 
his  abode  with  us  ;  the  blessed  effects  upon  the 
hearts  and  spirifsof  many  witnesses  confirm  it. 


But  let  us  return  to  Peter  Yarnall,  and  fol- 
ow  him  in  some  of  his  labours  in  the  cause 
of  Truth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"The  Friend"  and  its  Correspondents. 


To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

This  periodical  continues  to  be  an  accept- 
able and  profitable  visiter  to  many.  At  the 
close  of  the  wee4{,  after  the  necessary  labours 
for  the  time  have  been  accomplished,  the  va- 
riety of  literary  articles  furnished  by  our  city 
Friends,  is  both  instructive  and  cheering. 
"Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his  Times"  intro- 
duces us  to  worthy  characters,  whose  early 
wanderings— their  after  submission  to  the 
Christian  yoke,  and  the  eventual  full  grown 
fruits  of  entire  dedication  to  their  Lord,  often 
spur  on  the  weary  traveller  in  the  path  of  duty. 
The  sketches  show  what  those  disciples  once 
were— disobedient — like  others  lovers  of  crea- 
tui-ely  gratifications,  more  than  to  serve  and 
worship  the  Creator  ;  and  they  also  show  that 
the  Grace  of  God  followed  them,  as  it  does 
rebellious  sons  and  daughters  now,— and  what 
the  power  of  that  grace  was,  in  changing  their 
vile  afiiections,  and  bringing  them  to  love  the 
way  of  holiness. 

Thomas  Scaltergood   and  his  co-labourers 
were   in  strong  contrast   with  "modernized" 
Friends.     The  effect  of  their  principles  and 
example—"  their  plain  way  of  living  and  their 
plain   way  of  preaching,"  was  to  make  Qua- 
ker's of  like  stamp  with  themselves.     Being 
dead  they  yet  speak   through    the   medium  of 
"The  Friend."     Like   the  bones    of  Elisha, 
in  touching  which  the  dead  man  was  revived, 
the    history    of  such  "  true  men,"  produces  a 
quickening  effect  upon  those  who  ai-e  of  the 
same  faith.     The  dedication  of  young  people 
from  the  ages  of  eleven  years  up  to  maturity, 
also   causes   their  hearts  to  glow  with   warm 
desire  for  iheir  own   young  Fi-iends,  that  they 
may  choose  the   "  one  thing  needful,"—"  that 
good   part  which  shall    never    be  taken   from 
Them."     Young     readers    are    also    directly 
wrought  upon— many  of  them  i-ejoicing  to  see 
such  "characters    brought   into  view,  and  the 
defections  of  others   testified   against.     They 
believe  the  Truth  calls  for  it,  and  they  are  en- 
couraged by  such  labours  in  the  good  cause. 
"The'' Friend"  may  be  regarded   by  some  in- 
dividuals  like  Paul,  a  turner  of  things  "  up- 
sidedown,"    yet    many    are    glad   to    see    the 
ancient  truth  defended,  and    put  in  opposition 
to  the  dogener-acy  introduced   by  the  influence 
of  great  names,  the  seductive  power  of  wealth 
and  by  fulness  of  bread  and  the  abundance  of 
spiritual  idleness.     The  present   is   an  appro- 
priate time  to  use  its  columns,  for  the  purpose 
of  awakening   to   self-examination,  the  slum- 
berino-  members  of  our  Society.     The  enemy 
is  at  the  door  with  his  lures,  and  his  alarms, 
to  destroy  ancient  Quakerism— either  by  lull- 
in"  the  un>'uai-ded   into  total  indifference- 


tr-ansactions  which   ai'e  at  variance  with  the 
self-denial  of  the  Christian  religion. 

We  cannot  help  reflecting  at  times  upon  the 
convulsions  in  Christendom — the  overlurnings 
in  governments, — when  the  thought    imposes 
itself  upon    us,  whether  they  are  not  part  of 
the  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy.     "  Pvemove 
the  diadem,  take  off  the  crown  ;  this  shall  not 
be  the  same  ;  exalt  him  that  is  low,  and  abase 
him   that  is  high.     I  will  overturn,  overturn 
it;  and   it   shall  be  no   more,  until   he  come 
whose  right  it  is  ;  and  1  will  give  it  to  him." 
"  Thou  shall  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
thou  shall  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's 
vessel.     Be  wise  now  therefore,  O  ye  kings; 
be  instructed  ye  judges  of  the   earth.     Serve 
the  Lord  with    fear,  and    rejoice  with   tremb- 
ling."    Families  and  societies  have  their  fluc- 
tuations,  as  well    as   kingdoms  and  nations. 
There  is  no  stability  for  any,  rich  or  poor,  but 
in  serving  the  Lord  with  fear,  and    rejoicing 
with  trembling.     Those  who  are  high  in  the 
world's  estimation,  and  in  their  own,  holding  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness,  will  be  finally  abased; 
while  the  truly  humble,  whose  faith  leads  them 
to  carry  into  effect,  all  the  doctrines  of  Christ, 
although  they  may  be  despised  for  their  strict- 
ness, will   be  exalted,  and   kept   firm,   by  the 
right  hand  of  his  righteousness.     In  these  trials 
the  servant  of  Christ,  who  is  instructed  in  his 
wisdom,  will  direct  his  eye  to  his  Master,  and 
follow    him    in    bearing   a    faithful    testimony 
against  wrong  things,  leaving  the  event  to  Him 
wTio  is  set  as  king  upon  his  holy  hill  of  Zion, 
and  will  defend  and  exalt  his  own  cause.     It 
is  his  place  to  keep  in  the  suffering,  unresent- 
ful  spirit,  which  his  Lord  displayed,  when  led 
as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  trusting  to  him  to 
send  deliverence,  and  not  being  impatient,  or 
over  anxious  to  hasten  the  time. 

The  revolutions  that  are  taking  place,  cori- 
vey  admonitions  to  every  one  to  look  to  his 
own  standing,  whether  he  has  dug  deep,  and 
laid  his  foundation  upon  a  rock,  against  which 
no  storm  can  prevail.  If  the  conductors  of 
"  The  Friend"  promote  this  essential  work, 
they  will  confer  important  benefits  upon  their 
readers.  Their  labours  on  the  side  of  Truth, 
advocating  and  defending  its  doctrines,  and  in 
laying  open  the  degeneracies  of  a  highly  fa- 
voured people,  will  serve  as  a  beacon  to  others, 
and  in  years  to  come  furnish  a  peaceful  retro- 
sped,  very  different  from  those  who  are  hiding 
their  talents  in  a  napkin,  and  disregarding  the 
afflictions  of  the  Society,  if  not  contributing 
to  the  defection  from  its  Christian  testimonies. 
Delaware  County,  1848. 


ire  for  none  of  these  things — c 


fridile 


the  cautious,  and  the  prudent,  and  the  popu- 
larity-loving Friend,  from  openly  disapproba- 
tin<T  wrong  things  in  high  personages  or  in 
oth'ers,  and   to  lead   him  to   find  a  cover  for 


Exceptions  made  against  our  Doctrines. 

1st.  That  we  preach  up  a  light  within,  and 
that  he  who  receiveth  the  light,  receiveth  a 
perfect  gift ;  and  growing  up  in  it,  groweth  up 
to  perfection,  which  in  this  life  through  fiiith 
and  obedience  to  this  light  or  perfect  gift,  may 
be  attained,  and  the  body  of  sin  put  off,  and 
the  new  man  Christ  put  on. 

Ansiv.  Indeed  we  cannot  but  preach  up  the 
light  within,  and  declare  unto  men  how  great 
things  it  hath  done  for  us  ;  even  that  which 
we  could  never  by  any  means  meet  with  from 
anv  light  without.     This  is  perfect,  and  tends 
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to  make  perfect,  carrying  on  its  work  daily,  members,  as  well  as  to  those  invested  with 
Now  he  that  feels  its  virtue,  cannot  doubt  of  authority  as  officers  of  the  church,  belongs  the 
its  power.  He  that  seeth  the  body  of  sin  dai-  jduty,  in  the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  exhortation, 
ly  going  off,  cannot  doubt  that  he  may  be  i  of  counselling,  rebuking,  and  warning  those 
stripped.  If  a  man  strive  against  sin  in  his  j  who  err,  and  those  whom  they  may  perceive 
own  will,  and  by  his  own  gathered  knowledge,  jto  be  in  danger  of  erring.  The  whole  struc- 
he  cannot  get  much  ground,  and  so  it  is  hard  jture  of  our  system  of  church  government,  im- 
for   him   to   believe    perfection.     But  he  who   plies  this  duty  of  watchfulness,  one  over  an 


feels  unity  with  that  which  is  perfect,  cannot 
but  acknowledge  that  it  is  able  to  perfect  him, 
and  in  fiiith  and  patience,  he  is  encouraged  to 
hope  and  wait  for  it. 

and.     That  we  deny  that  Christ  who  died 


other.  The  discipline  enjoins  it,  and  recognises 
the  injunctions  of  our  Saviour  in  Matthew 
xviii.  as  the  foundation  of  our  church  order  in 
sealing  differences  and  dealing  with  offenders. 
If  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  tliee,  go 


at  Jerusalem,  and  his  imputed  righteousness,  I  and  tell  him   his  fault  between   thee  and   him 


and  set  up  an  inherent  righteousness 

Ans.  We  know  no  other  Christ  than  that 
which  died  at  Jerusalem  ;  only  we  confess  our 
chief  knowledge  of  him  is  in  spirit.  As  Christ 
said  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  that  the  way  to 
know  his  Father,  was  to  know  him  ;  and  he 
that  knew  him,  knew  the  Father  also;  so  we 
now  witness,  that  the  way  to  know  Christ,  is 
to  know  the  Spirit  ;  and  he  that  knoweth  the 
Spirit  knowelh  Christ  also,  with  whom  Christ 
is  one,  and  from  whom  he  cannot  be  separa- 
ted. As  for  imputed  righteousness,  it  is  loo 
precious  a  thing  to  us,  to  be  denied  by  us. 
That  which  we  deny  is  men's  putting  it  out  of 
its  place,  applying  it  to  them  who  are  not  in 
the  true  failh  ;  and  walk  not  in  the  true  light  ; 
for  in  the  true  light,  where  the  fellowship  is 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  there  alone  the 
blood  cleanselh, — there  alone  the  righteousness 
is  imputed  to  him,  who  is  cleansed  by  the  blood 
in  the  light,  and  not  to  him  who  knows  it  not. 
And  as  for  inherent  righteousness,  we  meddle 
not  with  that  word,  but  this  we  say  ;  that  our 
ife  exceedingly  lies  in  feeling  the  righteousness 


lone  ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  But  if  he  will  not  hear  thee, 
then  take  with  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses,  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall 
neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  ; 
but  if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  a  publi- 
can." 

There  are  however  cases  in  which  it  is  clear 
that  this  order  of  proceeding  cannot  be  prac- 
tised by  all  who  have  a  right  to  speak  in  the 
matter,  and  in  which  its  being  rigidly  insisted 
upon  as  the  only  one  which  our  discipline 
permits,  would  leave  essential  duties  to  the 
church  and  the  brethren  unfulfilled. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  inculca- 
tion of  unsound  doctrines  and  practices  either 
by  preaching  or  by  the  publication  of  books  ; 
such  books  for  example  as  the  Memoirs  of 
Elizabeth  Fry,  in  which  the  life  of  an  acknow- 
ledged minister  is  narrated  principally  from 
her  own  private  diary,  and  her  example  held 
up  for   our  admiration   and   imitation.     That 


of  Christ  wroujrht  and  revealed  in  us  ;  and  we   every  one  has   an    undoubted  right  freely  and 


wish  men  could  come  out  of  the  reasoning 
about  it,  into  the  feeling  of  the  same  thing  with 
us. — Peninaton. 


For  "TheFri 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

fConlinued  from  pagt'  382.) 

"  It  is  the  life  of  Christianity,"  says  Robert 
Barclay,   "  taking   pi 


makes  a  Christian,  and  so  it  is  a  number  of 
such  being  alive,  joined  together  in  the  life  of 
Christianity,  that  make  a  church  of  Christ: 
.  .  .  nothing  makes  a  church  but  the  gather- 
ing of  several  true  Christians  into  one  body." 
Apology,  Prop.  X.,  sect.  x. 

Now  that  religious  concern  and  exercise 
which  the  church  has  over  its  members,  to 
preserve  them  in  purity  of  life  and  conversa- 
tion, and  in  soundness  of  doctrine,  and  which 
it  embodies  in  rules  of  discipline  and  articles 
of  faith,  is  the  joint  and  united  concern  and 
exercise  of  its  living  members  ;  and  must  have 
originated  in  the  breasts  of  individuals,  who 
coming  together  in  their  capacity  as  a  church, 
do,  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  the 
Great  Head,  give  an  authoritative  expression 
thereto,  in  the  form  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  body.  It  is  only  the  church,  thai 
is,  the  living  members  in  their  gathered  assem- 
bly, that  can  rightly  enact  discipline  and  ex- 
ercise authority  over  evil  doers.  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  in  \\\pUmng  religiously  concerned 


fully  lo  examine  and  to  judge  m  these  cases, 
and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  charge  of 
want  of  charily  and  breach  of  gospel  order  in 
so  doing — unless  the  criticism  is  pushed  be- 
yond the  mark  of  fairness  and  justice — can 
we  think  be  made  manifest.  And  if  in  at- 
tempting to  do  so  we  take  a  wider  range  than 
seems  at  first  sight  to  be  applicable  to  the  case 
in  view,  the  importance  of  recurring  to  first 
he  heart,  that  principles,  and  of  establishing  our  conclusions 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  will  be  our  justifi- 
cation. 

And  first,  of  the  preaching  of  unsound  doc- 
trine. This  is  an  offence  against  the  church  ; 
and  the  church  through  its  appointed  agents, 
should  not  fail  to  observe  the  injunction  of  our 
Saviour,  that  is,  it  must,  by  ils  elders,  see  the 
offender  alone,  establish  the  facts,  and  if  he 
neglect  to  hear  them,  his  case  must  be  brought 
in  the  usual  order  of  the  discipline  before  the 
proper  meeting.  But  it  has  also  other  duties 
to  perform.  The  offence  has  been  a  public 
one,  the  unsound  doctrine  has  been  preached, 
perhaps,  before  multitudes  at  various  times; 
and  the  truth  must  bo  cleared,  not  merely  by 
private  labour  wilh,  and  final  disownment  of 
the  offender,  unless  he  publicly  condemn  and 
retract  his  offence ;  but  it  may  in  extreme 
cases  be  necessary  to  disclaim  the  false 
doctrine,  and  caution  the  members  ngainsi 
receiving  it.  That  official  action  on  the  part 
of  meetings  has  not  yet  taken  place,  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  inaction  of  those  who  feel  it  laid 


upon  them  to  protest  against  error,  and  to  ar- 
rest its  progress. 

And  not  only  is  there  nothing  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Society  of  Friends  to  discounte- 
nance this  opposition  to  erroneous  doctrine, 
but  the  duty  of  those  who  have  delected  it,  to 
expose  and  condemn  it,  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case;  for  how  can  the  inroads  of 
error  be  checked,  if  they  whose  place  in  the 
Society  gives  authority  to  their  opinions,  either 
palliate  and  excuse  it,  or  pass  it  by  1 

Nor  is  there  any  reasonable  plea,  for  brand- 
ing those  who  thus  act  as  slanderers  and  de- 
fainers.  If  they  can  sustain  the  allegation  of 
unsound  doctrine,  which  they  have  made,  the 
truth  of  the  charge  is  their  vindication.  They 
make  it  at  their  peril ;  for  if  they  cannot  sus- 
tain it,  and  will  not,  in  that  event,  retract  it, 
they  then  become  the  offenders.  But  to  at- 
tempt to  shut  iheir  mouths,  before  they  have 
failed  to  prove  their  allegations,  to  meet  these 
with  vague  common  places  about  the  necessity 
of  love  and  charity,  and  the  danger  of  a  cen- 
sorious spirit,  is  to  shun  the  question,  and  to 
put  to  hazard  some  of  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  Society.  Disprove  the  charge — show  that 
it  has  no  foundation, — and  there  and  then  is 
the  place  and  the  time  for  reprimand.  But 
[he  gist  of  the  whole  mailer — the  point  to  be 
first  settled — is  its  truth  or  error;  and  till 
this  is  allowed  lo  be  inquired  into,  and  is  dis- 
posed of;  the  honest  and  conscieniious  objec- 
tor may  well  rest  in  the  continued  affirmance 
of  the  charge. 

To  assume,  in  this  stage  of  the  business  that 
he  is  an  offender,  guilty  of  slander  and  defa- 
mation, and  out  of  the  unity  of  the  body, 
would  be  lo  introduce  into  the  adminislralion 
of  our  discipline,  offences  of  entirely  a  new 
character,  opening  the  door  to  the  most  arbi- 
trary proceedings ;  for  it  would  be  to  allow 
men  to  put  their  own  constructions  upon  the 
words  and  acts  of  another;  and  then  to  deal 
wilh  him  as  an  offender,  not  for  what  he  had 
actually  said  and  done — hearing  his  allega- 
tions and  examining  into  their  truth,  but  tak- 
ing the  construction  which  others  have  given 
of  his  motives,  to  be  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
deciding  accordingly.  To  condemn  men  for 
constructive  slander  and  constructive  defa- 
mation, on  no  better  grounds  than  this,  is,  in 
the  name  of  brotherly  love,  to  practise  perse- 
cution. 

Were  the  discipline  of  the  Society  adminis- 
tered  in  its  integrity,  erroneous  doctrines,  and 
evil  practices  would  be  nipped  in  llie  bud,  and 
the  Society  cleared  from  reproach  where  it 
failed  to  convince  and  reform  the  offender. 
But  cases  may  bo  imagined  in  which  the  ene- 
my sowed  tares  while  men  slept  ;  in  which 
the  wolf  crept  into  the  fold,  through  ihe  crimi- 
nal weakness  of  the  shepherds.  We  may 
suppose  a  preacher,  as  in  the  case  of  Elias 
Hicks,  unsound  in  doctrines — but  of  showy 
talents  and  winning  manners, — to  have  warped 
his  personal  friends  and  associates  lo  his  own 
views,  and  thus  to  have  gained  an  influence  at 
home,  suflicient  to  procure  for  him  a  minute, 
authorizing  him  lo  travel  as  an  approved  min- 
islcr  in  unity  wilh  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Granting  the  fact  of  the  unsoundness,  must 
that  minute  prevent  us  from  going  behind  it — 
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•so  to  speak — and  compel  us  to  receive  him  and 
his  doctrine?  Neither  granting  nor  denying 
it,  yet  knowing  that  fears  are  entertained  on 
the  subject  by  well  concerned  and  exemplary 
Friends,  are  we  in  this  case  also,  to  be  barred 
bv  the  minute  from  all  examination  into  the 
fact  ? 

Had  the  discipline  been  fiiithfully  admin- 
istered from  the  beginning,  ihe  difficulty  could 
never  have  occurred  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  upon 
this  presumption,  that  the  opinion  sometimes 
expressed  is  founded,  that  all  inquiry  of  the 
Kind  is  out  of  the  order  of  society.  But  are 
we  to  allow  this  unfaithfulness  of  one  portion 
of  the  body,  it  may  be,  of  a  single,  weak,  and 
small  meeting,  to  extend  itself  over  the  whole 
Society,  and  to  perpetuate  ils  effects,  by  refus- 
ing to  permit  any  other  course  of  action  than 
would  have  been  pursued  had  there  been  no 
initial  error  ?  Had  every  department  of  the 
Society  been,  as  the  case  occurred,  true  to 
its  trust,  his  previous  unsoundness, — that 
part  of  his  conduct  which  lies  behind  the 
certificate,  and  into  which  we  are  denied  the 
right  of  examination, — would  have  separated 
him  from  the  Society,  or  kept  him  under  care 
at  home;  and  no  question  would  occur  as  to  a 
minister  travelling  with  a  minute,  but  as  to  his 
conduct  whilst  among  us,  the  right  to  inquire 
into  which  has  never  been  doubted. 

That  which  is  thus  true  of  the  preaching  of 
unsound  doctrines,  is  more  manifestly  so,  of 
their  promulgation  by  the  press.  For  the 
writing  of  a  treatise  on  faith  and  doctrine  is 
an  act  of  deliberate  and  matured  thought, 
which  no  man  of  sense  undertakes  to  do,  un- 
less he  thinks  he  can  instruct  and  enlighten 
his  readers.  The  doctrines  which  the  author 
thus  puts  forth,  are  therefore  to  be  received 
as  his  well-considered  opinions,  and  not  re- 
maining like  spoken  discourse,  in  the  imper- 
fect recollection  of  his  hearers, — are  con- 
clusive as  to  his  real  belief.  A  published  book 
ii  a  discourse  sent  forth,  every  new  reader  of 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  new  hearer, 
to  whom  the  author  is  afresh  preaching  his 
sermon,  it  may  be,  in  a  hundred  places  at 
once.  What  it  contains  of  truth  or  error,  is 
continually  propagated  as  its  circulation  ex- 
tends, and  lives,  and  preaches,  and  makes  dis- 
ciples long  after  its  author  is  numbered  with 
the  dead. 

He  who  publishes  a  book,  invites  examina- 
tion and  criticism,  and  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  verdict  which  he  thus  solicits  of 
an  impartial  public,  however  severe  it  may  be. 
While  the  book  remains  unrctracled  and  un- 
condcnmed  by  liim,  it  must  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  the  fair  exposition  of  the  author's 
doctrines.  Every  individual  has  therefore  a 
perfect  right  to  the  free  expression  of  his  opin- 
ions respecting  it  ;  and  he  who  feels  himself 
bound  to  the  law  and  the  testimony,  has  not 
merely  a  right,  but  is  impelled  by  solemn 
obligations  to  express  his  disapprobation  of 
what  he  finds  to  be  untrue,  and  believes  to  be 
pernicious. 

The  Society,  whose  members,  in  the  exigen- 
cies which  have  been  supposed — will  not  stand 
by  its  original  principles  as  the  paramount 
consideration,  is  ripe  for  change. 

The  duties  which  thus  at  times  devolve  upon 


faithful  and  consistent  members,  are  of  a  stern 
and  repulsive  character ;  but  they  are  not  on 
that  account  the  less  imperative.  Their  firm 
fulfilment  may  separate  those  who  are  faith- 
ful to  the  cause  from  long  cherished  friends, 
and  bring  upon  them  undeserved  reproach 
and  wanton  calumny.  They  who  are  con- 
strained thus  to  take  a  stand,  have  especial 
need  to  examine  and  re-examine  their  hearts, 
to  probe  their  motives  to  the  quick — that  so, 
they  may  be  sure  that  no  secret  or  unworthy 
cause  is  influencing  them.  They  have  espe- 
cial need  to  guard  their  words  and  their  actions, 
that  no  reproach  may  come  through  their  un- 
watchfulness  and  unfaithfulness  upon  the  cause 
they  have  espoused.  And  if,  in  simple  obedi- 
ence to  duty,  they  stand  for  the  right  and  the 
true,  and  quit  themselves  like  men,  they  may 
well  in  their  turn  administer  a  word  of  caution 
to  those  who  under  the  plea  of  peace  and  cha- 
rity, are  for  softening  down  and  smoothing 
over  all  these  difficulties,  and  who  look  askance 
and  with  distrust  on  all  who  sound  the  alarm. 
Beware, — they  may  well  say  to  them — lest 
while  these  very  words  of  love  and  charity 
are  on  your  lips,  you  think  evil  in  your  hearts 
of  those  who  for  conscience  sake,  and  the  sake 
of  the  law  and  the  testimony,  date  not  hold 
their  peace. 

CTolJccnnUiiiiod.) 


How  to  Punish  those  who  Injure  You. — 
Adin  Ballou  tells  the  following  anecdote:  A 
worthy  old  coloured  woman,  in  the  city  of  N. 
York,  was  one  day  walking  along  the  street, 
quietly  smoking  her  pipe.  A  jovial  sailor, 
rendered  a  little  mischievous  by  liquor,  came 
sawing  down,  and  when  o[)posite  the  old  wo- 
man, saucily  pushed  her  aside,  and  with  a  pass 
of  his  hand  knocked  the  pipe  out  of  her  mouth. 
He  then  halted  to  hear  her  fret  at  his  trick, 
and  to  enjoy  a  laugh  at  her  expense.  But 
what  was  his  astonishment  when  she  meekly 
picked  up  the  pieces  of  her  broken  pipe,  with- 
out the  least  resentment  in  her  manner,  and 
giving  him  a  dignified  look  of  mingled  sorrow, 
kindness  and  pity,  said,  "  God  forgive  you, 
my  son,  as  I  do  !" 

It  touched  a  tender  chord  in  the  heart  of  the 
rude  tar.  He  felt  condemned,  ashamed,  and 
repentant.  The  tear  started  in  his  eye  ;  he 
must  make  reparation.  He  readily  confessed 
his  error  ;  and  thrusting  both  hands  into  his 
full  pockets  of  change,  forced  the  contents 
upon  her,  exclaiming,  "  God  bless  you,  kind 
mother,  I'll  never  do  so  again." — Late  Paper. 


Water  as  Fuel. — This  seemingly  strange 
idea  originated  in  an  occasional  remark  of 
Sir  H.  Davy,  that  on  the  problematic  exhaus- 
tion of  coal,  men  will  only  have  recourse  to 
the  hydrogen  of  water  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
light  and  calefaction,  as  the  gas  used  for  light- 
ing consists  of  hydrogen  and  a  little  carbon, 
it  is  only  the  latter  which  would  have  to  be 
added,  after  the  water  had  been  decomposed 
into  its  elementary  part.  M.  Jobard,  of  Brus- 
sels, was  the  first  who  extracted  from  water 
a  gas,  of  twice  as  great  an  illuming  power  as 
that  obtained  from  coal.  This  gentleman  pro- 
duces hydrogen  gas  by  the  decomposition  of 


]  vapour,  passing  through  vertical  retorts  filled 
with  coke,  being  in  a  state  of  white  heat,  and 
I  at  the  moment  of  the  hydrogen  being  thus  form- 
,ed,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas, 
obtained  by  a  distillation  of  oil,  tar,  or  naptha, 
lor  other  coarse  substance  hitherto  useless  in 
j  the  gas  manufactory.  In  the  Bulletine  du 
j  Musee  d'  Industrie,  M.  Jobard's  method  has 
j  been  amply  detailed.  He  says  that  at  Ihe  e.\. 
pense  of  one  pennyworth  of  oil,  a  light  may 
be  obtained  during  twenty  hours,  equalling 
that  of  twenty  tallow  candles.  Even  conced- 
ing that  M.  Jobard's  discovery  has  not  quite 
attained  the  object  of  using  water  for  light, 
fuel,  etc.,  still  it  has  done  something  towards 
it.  These  ideas  lead  us  to  a  calculation  of 
Professor  Faraday,  that  the  elements  of  a  sin- 
gle molecule  of  water  contain  800,000  charges 
of  an  electric  battery  :  consisting  of  eight 
(roughs  of  two  inches  in  height,  and  six  inches 
in  circumference.  At  the  amount  of  these 
slumbering  forces,  the  human  mind  is  startled, 
because,  if  we  should  ever  be  able  to  elicit  and 
make  them  available,  the  power  of  the  mighti- 
est steaui  engines  would  dwindle  to  nothing, 
and  these  ends  would  be  attained  by  the  means 
of  things  seemingly  trifhng  and  worthless, 
which  cannot  now  be  accomplished  by  any 
sacrifice  or  expense. — Civil  Engineer. 

Niagara  Outdone. — Among  the  clifl>>  of 
the  Eastern  Ghats,  about  midway  betweea 
Bombay  and  Cape  Comorin,  rises  the  river 
Shirawati,  which  falls  into  the  Arabian  Sea. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in 
direct  breadth;  but  the  edge  of  the  fall  is  ellip. 
Ileal,  with  a  sweep  of  half  a  mile.  This  body 
of  water  rushes  at  first,  for  three  hundred  feet, 
over  a  slope  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees, 
in  a  sheet  of  while  foam,  and  is  then  precipi- 
tated to  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
more,  into  a  black  abyss,  with  a  thundering 
noise.  It  has,  therefore,  a  depth  of  eleven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  I  In  the  rainy  season  ' 
Ihe  river  appears  to  be  about  thirty  feet  in 
depth  at  the  fall ;  in  the  dry  season  it  is  lower, 
and  is  divided  into  three  cascades  of  varied 
beauty  and  astonishing  grandeur.  Join  our 
Fall  of  the  Genesee  to  that  of  the  Niagara, 
and  then  treble  the  two  united,  and  we  have 
the  distance  of  the  Shirawati  cataract  !  While 
we  allow  to  Niagara  a  vast  superiority  in  bulk, 
yet  in  respect  to  distance  of  descent  it  is  but  a 
mountain  rill  coinpared  with  its  Indian  rival. 
— Rochester  Democrat. 

True  love  grows  from  true  union  and  fel- 
lowship, in  the  light  ;  w  here  that  is  not  known, 
there  cannot  be  true  love  in  the  Spirit,  but  a 
feigned  love  in  the  flesh. 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed in  the  Coloured  Men's  and  Women's  Even- 
ing School,  back  ol  Locust  above  Ninth  ttreel, 
to  commence  early  in  Tenth  month. 

Application  in  writing  or  in  person  lo  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  HI  Noble 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street ;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 
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From  the  New  England  Puriian 
LIFE  IS  A  THORNY  ROAD  TO  TREAD. 
Job  xiv.  1.— Rev.  xxi.  14. 

Life  is  a  thorny  road  to  tread, 

And  mourning  thousands  walk  therein; 
Bright  hopes  are  to  oblivion  wed, 

All  through  this  world  of  reigning  sin. 

Smiles  may  delight  at  sunny  morn, 
And  joy  flasli  out  in  radiant  light: 

But  ere  the  glowing  stars  adorn 
The  skies,  day  settles  into  night. 

Health,  hope,  and  joy— life,  death,  a  bier — 
These  are  the  rapid  scenes  that  pass : 

A  smile,  a  pain,  a  pang,  a  tear — 

Thus  run  the  sands  of  man's  hour-glass. 

But  there's  a  better  land  in  view. 
Where  sinless  spirits  live  and  love  ; 

All  changeless,  cloudless,  wocless  too, — 
'Tis  Glory's  blissful  land  above. 

There  peace  doth  like  a  river  roll 

Through  the  fair  fields  of  bliss  divine  ; 

And  joys  immortal  fill  the  soul. 

While  saints  in  robes  of  brightness  shine. 

No  tear  shall  dim  the  sleepless  eye; 

No  pang  shall  rend  the  peaceful  breast ; 
Nor  bud  of  hope  celestial  die 

In  tliat  fair  land  of  glorious  rest. 


Hail,  happy  world,  where  sorrows  cease  ! 

There  shall  the  ransomed  sinner  sing, 
And  "eatinjied,"  repose  in  peace 

Beneath  an  angel's  glowing  wing. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  26,  1848. 


The  de.struclion  and  misery  produced  by 
War,  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  subject  to 
dwell  upon  ;  it  is  nevertheless  proper  to  record 
such  results  as  the  following,  that  they  may 
be  brought  into  view  at  future  periods,  lo  warn 
others  from  rushing  inlo  it.  The  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  war  is  generally  spoken  of, 
as  if  it  were  a  game  of  chance,  and  the  loss  of 
human  life  was  no  more  important  and  scarce- 
ly as  much  so,  as  of  dollars  and  cents,  is  af- 
fecting to  the  true  Christian.  There  is  dan- 
ger by  dwelling  upon  some  supposed  benefits 
to  ihe  country  or  to  the  inhabitants,  which 
men  strive  to  establish  by  their  sophistry,  that 
even  those  who  disapprove  allogellier  of  war 
and  bloodrihed,  may  be  thereby  drawn  to  give 
their  sanction  to  what  they  have  condemned. 

"  Statistics  of  the  War. — The  whole  num- 
ber of  Americans  that  were  killed  in  the  recent 
war,  including  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
that  of  Vera  Cruz,  is  estimated  at  2000,  and 
the  wounded  at  4000.  It  is  impossible  to  say, 
how  many  of  the  latter  have  died  in  conse- 
quence of  their  wounds,  hut  we  should  sup- 
pose not  less  than  one-fourth,  say  1000, 
making  in  all  30(10  deaths  from  battle. 

"  'J'his,  however,  bears  but  a  small  pro|)or- 
lion  to  the  number  who  have  sunk  under  dis- 
ease. 

"We  slate  under  the  aulliorily  of  several 
officers  of  rank,  that  on  the  Ifft  bank  of  ihe 
Caslle  of  Pei()l(!,  there  are  iiOOO  American 
graves,  all  victims  of  disease. 


"  A  still  larger  number  perished  at  the  Ca- 
pital— the  deaths  there  for  a  considerable  lime, 
were  one  thousand  monthly,  and  we  learn, 
that  at  no  time  did  they  fall  below  from  300 
to  400. 

"  The  First  Mississippi  Regiment  that  went 
out  to  the  Rio  Grande,  buried  135  on  the 
banks  of  ihal  river  before  it  ever  went  into 
battle,  and  finally  brought  back  less  than  one- 
third  of  their  number.  They  suffered  dread- 
fully at  Huena  Vista. 

"  The  First  and  Second  Pennsylvania  Regi- 
menls,  recently  returned,  went  out  1800 
strong,  (90U  each,)  they  brought  home  about 
600  of  their  original  number — about  220  fell 
in  batlle,  nearly  400  died,  and  about  600  were 
discharged  as  unfit  for  duty — how  many  of 
the  latter  have  since  died  is  of  course  un- 
known. 

"The  Third  and  Fourth  Tennessee  Regi- 
ments, also  recently  returned,  lost  Z6Q  by 
death — neither  of  these  regiments  have  been 
in  action. 

"  Captain  Naylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  took 
down  a  company  of  104  men,  he  brought 
back  seventeen — he  entered  the  battle  of  Con- 
treras  with  33  men,  he  brought  19  out  of  it. 

"  The  most  frightful  instance  of  mortality, 
however,  that  we  have  heard  of,  was  in  that 
gallant  corps,  the  Georgia  Battalion,  com- 
manded by  a  gallant  and  accomplished  officer, 
Col.  Seymour. 

"  They  were  considered  acclimated,  and 
actually  suffered  much  less  whilst  in  the  low- 
er country,  than  when  marched  into  the  inte- 
rior, on  the  high  land.  The  battalion  went  lo 
Mexico  419  strong  ;  about  220  actually  died  ; 
a  large  number  were  discharged,  with  broken 
down  and  ruined  constitutions  ;  and  many  of 
them,  no  doubt,  have  since  gone  to  their 
graves  ;  and  the  battalion  reduced  to  thirty- 
four  men  fit  for  duty  !  On  one  parade,  when 
a  certain  company  was  called,  that  had  mus- 
tered upwards  of  100  men,  a  single  private 
answered  to  the  call,  and  was  its  sole  living 
representative  !  The  captain,  the  three  lieu- 
tenants, the  four  sergeants,  and  the  four  cor- 
porals, (every  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officer)  were  dead!! 

"  We  have  heard  from  officers  of  many 
other  regiments,  details  very  similar  to  those 
we  have  given  above,  which  may  be  taken  as 
about  the  fair  average  losses  for  all  the  volun- 
teer regiments.  The  regulars  did  not  suffer 
lo  the  same  extent. 

"  Such  is  war  !  And  such  are  the  results 
over  which  we  are  called  upon  to  rejoice  I" 

PRI.MARY  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  informed  that  in  order  to  accommo- 
date parents  residing  at  too  great  distance  to 
send  their  young  children  to  the  Cherry  street 
and  James's  street  school-houses,  ihe  conmiit- 
tee  having  care  of  the  Select  Schools,  have  en- 
gaged two  f(!male  teachers,  to  take  charge  of 
two  additional  schools  for  small  boys  and  girls, 
one  lo  be  opened  in  a  room  in  the  Northern 
District  meetinghouse,  and  the  other  one  in 
the  Western  meeling-house, — lo  commence  on 
the  first  Second-day  in  next  month.  The 
(^Jommittee  have  also  concluded  lo  admit  small 
boys  inlo  the  youngest  elementary  class  in  the 


basement  story  of  the  Girls'  school-house  in  I 
James's  street.  Friends  who  wish  to  send  1 
children  to  either  of  those  schools  are  request-  i 
ed  to  enter  them  early, — application  to  be  | 
n)ade  to  the  teachers,  Susanna  Lighlfoot,  Prin-  i 
cipal  of  Girls'  School,  James's  street;  Jane  j 
Boustead,  Northern  District;  and  Hannah  E.  j 
Shipley,  for  the  Western  District. 


FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  will  be  re-opened  on  Sec-  j 
ond-day,  the  4ih  of  Ninth  month.  The  Boys'  j 
School  is  situated  on  Cherry  street  near  Ninth;  j 
the  Girls',  on  James's  street  near  Sixth.  1 

The  studies   pursued   at   the    Boys'  School, 
are  Reading,  Writing  under  a  teacher  parti-  j 
cularly  employed    for  the   purpose.   Spelling,  } 
Defining,    and    Derivatives    from    Latin    and  ' 
Greek  roots,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithme-  ; 
tic.  Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Survey,  j 
ing.  Book-keeping,   History,   Mental    Fhiloso-  j 
phy,  Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy-  I 
siology,    the    Latin   and    Greek    Languages,  ' 
English  Composition,  and  the  higher  branches 
of  the  Mathematics.     Occasional  lectures  are 
delivered  on  Chemistry,   Natural   Philosophy, 
and  Physiology.     Religiotis  instruction  is  re- 
gularly imparled  by  recitations  from  Scripture, 
Barclay's  Catechism,  and  Bevans's  View  ;  and 
endeavours  are  used  lo  imbue  Ihe  minds  of  the 
scholars  with  an  esteem  for  our  religious  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  the 
addition  of  the  French  Language  and  Botany, 
are  taught  in  the  Girls'  School,  besides  some 
instruction  in  Sewing. 

It  is  requested  that  pupils  should  be  entered 
early,  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take 
place. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Farnham,  Canada 
East,  the  10th  of  Seventh  month  last,  David  E. 
Knowles,  in  the  47th  year  of  bis  age  ;  a  minister  of 
Farnham  Monthly  Meeting.  Though  labouring  un* 
der  great  bodily  infirmity,  with  the  approbation  of 
his  Friends,  he  travelled  considerably  in  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  as  a  minister.  About  the  year  1840, 
he  and  his  wife  performed  a  visit  to  several  of  the 
Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Subsequently 
he  visited  the  meetings  in  New  England,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Nova  Scotia.  The  winter  following  he 
was  many  weeks  confined,  and  suffered  great  pain, 
his  disorder  being  the  hip  complaint.  Having  par- 
tially recovered,  in  the  summer  of  1847,  he  set  out  on 
a  visit  through  Canada  West,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  &c.  In  the  Third  month,  1848, 
while  within  tlie  limits  of  Miami  Quarterly  Meeting, 
his  strength  became  very  much  prostrated,  and  he 
unable  to  travel  for  some  weeks,  when  he  felt  bis 
mind  released  from  further  service,  and  returned 
home.  There  he  peacefully  laid  down  his  afflicted 
tabernacle,  and  we  doubt  not  is  now  reaping  the  re- 
ward  of  the  faithful. 

,  in  this  city,  on  the  29th  ult.,  Beulaii,  wife  of 

David  Comfort,  aged  75  years;  a  member  of  Frank- 
ford  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  on  the  29lh  ult.,  Eliza. 

BETH,  widow  of  the  late  Samuel  Craft,  a  minister  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.     [.Vgc  not  furnished.] 

,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  after  an  illness  of  two  days, 

of  cholera  morbus,  Jacob  Parker,  of  Railway,  N.  J., 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age. 
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Speech  of  Daniel  Webster, 

In  the  Senate   of  the  United   Slates,   on  the 
Oregon  Bill. 

After  a  few  preliminary  obseri-ations,  he 
isaid  : — 

There  are  two  or  three  questions  arising  in 
this  case  which  I  wish  lo  stale  dispassionately 
•^not  10  argue,  but  to  stale. 

The  honourable  member  from  Georgia,  (Mr. 
Berrien,)  for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  and 
'ith  whom  it  is  my  dehght  to  cultivate  per- 
anal  friendship,  has  stated,  with  great  pro- 
priety, the  i'nporlance  of  this  question.  He 
has  said  that  it  is  n  question  interesting  lo  the 
South  and  to  the  North,  and  one  which  may 
very  well,  also,  attract  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, lie  has  not  slated  all  this  loo  strongly. 
It  is  such  a  question.  Without  doubt,  it  is  a 
question  which  may  well  attract  the  allenlion 
of  mankind.  On  ihe  subjects  involved  in  this 
debate,  the  whole  world  is  not  now  asleep.  It 
is  wide  awake;  and  I  agree  with  the  honour- 
able member,  that,  if  what  is  now  proposed  to 
be  done  by  us  who  resist  this  amendment,  is, 
as  he  supposes,  unjust  and  injurious  to  any 
portion  of  this  community,  that  injustice  should 
be  presented  to  the  civilized  world,  and  we, 
who  concur  in  the  proceeding,  ought  to  submit 
ourselves  lo  its  rebuke.  I  am  glad  that  the 
honourable  member  proposes  to  refer  this 
question  to  ihe  great  tribunal  of  Modern  Civi- 
lization, as  well  as  the  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  People.  It  is  proper.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  m;ignitude  enough — of  interest  enough 
— lo  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth,  to 
call  from  those  who  support  one  side  or  ihe 
other,  >a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  acl. 

Now,  I  propose  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
the  grounds  upon  which  1  proceed,  historical 
and  consiilulional ;  and  will  endeavour  lo  use 
as  few  words  as  possible,  so  thai  I  may  relieve 
the  Senate  from  hearing  me  at  the  earliest  pes- 
sible  moment. 

In  ihe  first  place,  lo  view  the  matter  histo- 
rically: ibis  Gt>astUuUon,  founded  in    1787, 


and  Ihe  (Government  under  it  organized  in 
1789,  does  recognize  the  e.xistence  of  Slavery 
in  certain  Slates,  then  existing  in  Ihe  Union  ; 
and  a  particular  description  of  slavery.  1 
hope  that  what  I  am  about  lo  say  may  be  re- 
ceived,  without  any  supposition  that  1  intend 
the  slightest  disrespect.  But  this  particular 
description  of  Slavery,  does  not,  I  believe,  now 
exist  in  Europe,  nor  in  any  other  civilized 
portions  of  Ihe  habitable  globe.  It  is  not  a 
Predial  Slavery.  It  is  not  analogous  to  the 
case  of  the  Predial  Slaves,  or  Slaves  glebm 
adscripti  of  Russia,  or  Hungary,  or  other 
States.  It  is  a  peculiar  system  of  personal 
slavery,  by  which  the  person  who  is  called  a 
slave  is  transferable  as  a  chattel,  from  hand 
lo  hand.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  fact.  And  that 
is  the  Hict ;  and  I  will  say  farther — perhaps 
other  gentlemen  may  remember  the  instances 
— that  although  slavery,  as  a  system  of  servi- 
tude attached  to  the  earth,  existed  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  I  am  not  at  the  present 
moment  aware  of  any  place  on  Ihe  globe  in 
which  this  property  of  m;tn  in  a  human  being 
as  a  slave  transferable  as  a  chattel,  exists  ex- 
cept in  certain  States  of  this  Union  and  ihe 
VVest  India  Islands.  Now,  that  existed  at  the 
formation  of  this  Constitution,  and  the  framers 
of  ihat  instrument,  and  those  who  adopted  it, 
agreed  ihat,  as  far  as  it  existed,  it  should  not 
be  disturbed,  or  interfered  with  by  the  new 
General  Government.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
that. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales  recog- 
nizes it  as  an  existing  fact — an  existing  rela- 
tion belween  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
Stales.  I  do  not  call  it  an  "institution,"  be- 
cause that  term  is  not  applicable  to  it ;  for  that 
seems  to  imply  a  voluntary  establishment.  I 
have  been  here  so  long  that  when  1  first  came 
here  it  was  matter  of  reproach  lo  England,  the 
mother  country,  that  slavery  had  been  entailed 
upon  ihe  colonies  against  their  consent,  and 
ihat  which  is  now  considered  a  cherished  "  in- 
stilulion"  was  then  regarded  as,  I  will  not  say 
an  entailed  evil,  but  an  eniailmenl  on  ihe 
colonies  by  the  policy  of  the  mother  country 
against  their  wishes.  At  any  rate,  it  stands 
upon  Ihe  Constitution.  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  in  1788,and  wenlintooperationin  1789. 
When  it  was  adopted  the  state  of  the  coujilry 
was  this:  Slavery  existed  in  the  Southern 
Slates  ;  there  was  a  very  large  extent  of  un- 
occupied territory — the  whole  North-west — 
which  it  was  understood  was  deslined  lo  be 
formed  into  Stales  ;  and  it  was  then  deter- 
,  mined  that  no  slavery  should  exist  in  this  ter- 
ritory north-west  of  the  Ohio.  I  g:ither  now, 
as  a  matter  of  inference  from  the  history  of 
the  time,  and  the  history  of  the  debates,  that 
the  prevailing  motives  with  the  North  for 
agreeing  to  this  recognition  of  the  existence 


of  slavery  in  the  Southern  Slates,  and  giving 
a  representation  lo  those  Slates,  founded  in 
part  upon  their  slaves,  was  based  on  the  sup- 
position that  no  acquisition  of  territory  would 
be  made  to  form  new  Stales  on  the  Southern 
frontier  of  this  country,  either  by  cession  or 
conquest,  it  is  plain  that  taking  the  hislo/y 
of  the  times  together,  the  reason  why  the  slave 
representation  was  allowed,  was  that  since  Ihe 
North-west  Tertitorv  was  deslined  by  ordi- 
nance lo  be  free,  and  since  nobody  looked  to 
any  acquisition  by  conquest  or  cession  for  the 
creation  of  slave  Stales  at  ihe  South,  there 
was  an  insisting  on  the  part  of  Ihe  South  lo 
sufTer  slavery  where  it  did  exist,  and  lo  be 
represented  according  lo  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  limited  by  ihese  two  considerations:  first, 
ihat  there  was  to  be  no  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories ;  and  second,  that  there  was  not  the 
least  anticipation  of  the  acquisition  of  an  v  new 
territory.  And  now,  sir,  1  am  one,  who,  un- 
derslanding  that  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
slilulion,  mean  lo  abide  by  it. 

There  is  another  principle,  equally  clear, 
by  which  I  mean  lo  abide;  and  that  is,  that  in 
the  Convention  and  in  the  first  Congress,  when 
appealed  to  on  the  subject  by  petitions  and  all 
along  in  the  history  of  this  government,  it  was 
and  has  been  a  conceded  point  that  slavery,  in 
the  States  in  which  it  did  exist,  was  a  matter 
of  Stale  regulation  exclusively,  and  that  Con- 
gress had  not  the  least  power  over  it,  or  right 
lo  interfere  with  it.  Theretbre,  1  saj'  that  all 
agitations  and  attempts  to  disturb  the  relations 
between  master  and  slave,  by  persons  not  liv- 
ing in  the  slave  Stales,  are  unconstitutional  in 
their  spirit,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  productive 
of  nothing  but  evil  and  mischief.  I  counte- 
nance none  of  them.  The  manner  in  which 
the  Governments  of  those  States  where  slave- 
ry exists  are  to  regulate  it,  is  for  their  own 
consideration,  under  their  responsibility  to 
their  constituents,  to  the  general  laws  of  pro- 
priety, humanity  and  justice,  and  lo  God. 
Associations  formed  elsewhere,  springing  from 
a  feeling  of  humanity,  or  any  other  cause, 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  They 
have  never  received  any  encouragement  from 
me,  and  they  never  will.  In  my  opinion,  thejr 
have  done  nothing  but  to  delay  and  defeat 
their  own  professed  objects.  I  have  stated,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  state  of  things  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  What  has  happened  since?  Sir,  it 
has  happened  that,  above  and  beyond  all  con- 
templation or  expectation  of  the  original  fra- 
mers of  the  Constitution,  foreign  territory  has 
been  acquired  by  cession,  first  from  Spain  and 
then  from  France,  on  our  Southern  frontier. 
And  what  has  been  the  result  of  that?  Five 
slaveholding   States  have   been    created    and 
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added  to  the  Union  ;  bringing  ten  Senators 
into  this  body,  (I  include  Texas,  which  I  con- 
sider in  the  light  of  a  foreign  acquisition  also,) 
and  up  to  this  hour  in  which  1  address  you, 
not  one  free  State  has  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  from  all  this  acquired  territory — not 
one  ! 

Mr.  Berrietj  (in  his  seat) — ^Yes — Iowa. 
Mr.  Webster. — Iowa  is  not  yet  in  the 
Union.  Her  Senators  are  not  here.  When 
she  comes  in,  there  will  be  one  to  five — one 
Free  Stale  to  five  Slave,  formed  out  of  new 
Territories.  Now,  it  seems  strange  to  me  that 
there  should  be  any  complaint  of  injustice  ex- 
ercised by  the  North  toward  the  South.  North- 
ern votes  have  been  necessary,  Ihey  have  been 

'  ready,  and  they  have  been  rendered  to  aid  the 
formation  of  these  five  new  slaveholding  States. 
These  are  facts  ;  and  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  very  properly  put  it  as  a  case  in 
which  we  ought  to  present  ourselves  before 
the  world  for  its  judgment,  let  us  now  see  how 
we  stand.  1  do  not  represent  the  North  ;  1 
state  my  own  case;  and  present  the  matter  in 
that  light,  in  which  I  am  willing,  as  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  Congress,  to  be  adjudged  by 
civilized  humanity.  I  say,  then,  that  accord 
ing  to  true  history,  the  slaveholding  interest  in 
this  country  has  not  been  a  disfavoured  inter 
est;  it  has  not  been  disfavoured  by  the  North 
The  North  has  concurred  to   bring  in  these 

■  five  slaveholding  States  out  of  newly  acquired 
territory,  which  acquisitions  were  never  at 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  Constitution,  or  of  the  people  when 
they  agreed  that  here  should  be  a  representa- 
tion oi'  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  then 
existing  States. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  the  resWt  of  this? 
We  stand  here  now — at  least  I  do  for  one — to 
say  that  considering  that  there  have  been  al- 
ready five  new  slaveholding  States  formed  out 
of  newly  acquired  territory  and  one  only  at 
most  non-slaveholding  State,  I  do  not  feel  thai 
I  am  called  on  to  go  farther,  I  do  not  feel  the 
obligation  to  yield  more.  But  our  friends  ol 
the  South  say.  You  deprive  us  of  all  our  rights 
— we  have  fought  for  this  Territory,  and  you 
deny  us  participation  in  it. 

Let  us  consider  this  question  as  it  really  is, 
and  since  the  honourable  gentleman  from 
Georgia  proposes  to  leave  the  case  to  the  en- 
lightened and  imparlial  judgment  of  manliind, 
and  as  1  agree  with  him  lliai  it  is  a  case  pro- 
per to  be  considered  by  the  enlightened  part  of 
mankind,  let  us  consider  how  the  matler  in 
truth  stands.'  What  is  the  consequence? 
Gentlemen  who  advocate  the  case  which  my 
honourable  friend  from  Georgia  with  so  much 
ability  sustains,  declare  that  we  invade  their 
rights — that  we  deprive  them  of  a  participation 
in  the  enjoyment  of  territories  acquired  by  the 
common  services  and  common  exertions  of  all. 
Is  this  true?  Mow  deprived  ?  Of  what  do 
we  deprive  thorn?  Why,  they  say  that  we 
deprive  them  of  ihe  privilege  of  carrying  their 
slaves  as  slaves,  into  the  new  territories.  Well, 
sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  that?  They  say 
that  in  this  way  we  deprive  Ihem  of  Ihe  oppor- 
tunity of  going  into  this  acquired  territory  wiih 
iheir  property.  Their  "  properly  ?" — wimt  do 
they  mean  by  thai  ?     We  ceitninly  do  not  ile- 


prive  them  of  the  privilege  of  going  into  these  quality  ?     Sir,  from  the  dale  of  this  Const 
newly  acquired  territories  with  all  that,  in  the  j  lion,  and  in  the  councils  that  formed  and  esia 


general  estimate  of  human  society,  in  the  gen- 
eral and  common  and  universal  understanding 
of  mankind,  is  esteemed  property.  Not  at  all. 
The  truth  is  just  this  :  They  have  in  their  own 
Slates,  peculiar  laws,  which  create  property 
in  persons.  They  have  a  system  of  local  leg- 
islation on  which  slavery  rests ;  while  every 
body  agrees  that  it  is  against  natural  law,  or 
at  least  against  the  common  understanding 
which  prevails  as  to  what  is  natural  law.  1 
am  not  going  into  metaphysics,  for  therein  I 
should  encounter  the  Hon.  member  from  Soulh 
Carolina,  and  we  should  wander  in  "endless 
mazes  lost,"  until  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 

The  Southern  Stales  have  peculiar  laws, 
and  by  those  laws  there  is  property  in  slaves. 
This  is  purely  local.  The  real  meaning,  then, 
of  Southern  gentlemen,  in  making  this  com- 
plaint, is,  that  they  cannot  go  into  the  territo- 
ries  of  the  United  Stales  carrying  wilh  them 
Iheir  own  peculiar  local  law — a  law  which 
creates  properly  in  persons.  This,  according 
to  their  own  statement,  is  all  the  ground  of 
complaint  they  have.  Now,  here,"  I  think, 
gentlemen  are  unjust  towards  us.  How  un- 
just they  are,  others  will  judge — generations 
that  will  come  after  us  will  judge.  It  will  not 
be  contended  that  this  sort  of  personal  slavery 
exists  by  general  law.  It  exists  only  by  local 
law.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  validity  of 
that  local  law  where  it  is  established  ;  but  I 
say  it  is,  after  all,  nothing  but  local  law.  It 
is  nothing  more.  And  wherever  the  local  law 
does  not  extend,  properly  in  persons  does  not 
exist.  Well,  sir,  what  is  now  the  demand  on 
the  part  of  our  Southern  friends  ?  They  say  : 
'  We  will  carry  our  local  laws  with  us  where- 
ever  we  go.  We  insist  that  Congress  does  us 
injustice  unless  it  establishes  in  the  Territory 
into  which  we  wish  to  go,  our  own  local  law.' 
This  demand  I,  for  one,  resist,  and  shall  re- 
sist. It  goes  upon  the  idea  that  there  is  an 
inequality  unless  persons  under  this  local  law, 
and  holding  properly  by  aulhority  of  that  law, 
can  go  into  new  territory  and  there  establish 
ihal  local  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  law. 
Mr.  President,  it  was  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law, 
ihat  between  slavery  and  freedom,  freedom 
should  always  be  presumed,  and  slavery  must 
always  be  proved.  If  any  question  arose  as 
to  Ihe  statvs  of  an  individual  in  Rome,  he  was 
presumed  to  be  free  until  he  was  proved  to  be 
a  slave. 

So,  1  suppose,  is  the  general  law  of  man- 
kind. An  individual  is  to  be  presumed  lo  be 
free  until  a  law  can  be  produced  which  creates 
ownership  in  his  person.  I  do  not  dispute  the 
force  and  validity  of  ihe  local  law,  as  I  have 
already  said  ;  but,  i  say,  it  is  a  matter  to  be 
proved;  and  therefore  if  individuals  go  into 
any  part  of  ihe  earth  it  is  to  be  proved  that 
they  are  not  freemen,  or  else  the  presumption 
is  I  hat  they  are.  x\ow,  our  friends  seem  to 
think  that  an  inequality  arises  from  restrain- 
ing them  from  going  into  the  territories,  unless 
there 'be  a  law  provided  which  shall  protect 
I  heir  ownership  in  persons.  The  asserlion  is, 
lhat  we  create  an  inequality.  Is  there  nolhinrr 
to  be  said  on  the  olhcr  side  in  relation  lo  ine- 


blished  this  Constitution,  and  I  suppose  in 
men's  judgment  since,  it  is  received  as  a  setllei 
truth,  that  slave  labour  and  free  labour  do  no 
exist  well  together.  I  have  before  me  a  de- 
claration of  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  Conventiorl 
that  formed  the  Conslitution — to  that  etfectf 
He  says  lhat  ibe  objection  to  slave  labour  ii' 
that  it  puts  free  while  labour  in  disrepute ;  thai 
it  makes  labour  to  he  regarded  as  derogalon 
lo  the  character  of  the  free  white  man,  am 
that  he  despises  lo  work— to  use  his  expres 
sion — where  slaves  are  employed,  'i'his  i 
matter  of  great  interest  lo  the  Free  Slates  ;  i 
it  be  true,  as  to  a  great  extent  it  certainly  is 
lhat  wherever  slave  labour  prevails,  free  wliil. 
labour  is  excluded  or  discouraged.  I  agree 
lhat  slave  labour  does  not  necessarily  excludi 
free  labour,  totally.  There  is  free  while  la 
hour  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  olher  Stales 
But  it  necessarily  loses  something  of  its  res 
peclabilily,  by  ihe  side  of,  and  when  associ 
ated  wilh,  slave  labour.  Wherever  labour  ii 
mainly  performed  by  slaves,  it  is  regarded  ai 
degrading  to  free  men.  The  free  men  of  th( 
North,  therefore,  have  a  deep  interest  to  kee) 
labour  free,  exclusively  free,  in  the  new  lerri 
lories. 

But,  sir,  let  us  look  farther  into  this  alleget 
inequality.  There  is  no  pretence  that  Soulh 
ern  people  may  not  go  into  territory  whici 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
The  only  restraint  is  that  they  shall  not  onrrj 
slaves  thither  and  continue  that  relation.  The} 
say  this  shuts  them  altogether  out.  Why 
sir,  there  can  be  nothing  more  inaccurate  ii 
point  of  fact  Ihan  this.  I  understand  thai  one 
half  the  people  who  sealed  Illinois,  are  peojile 
or  the  descendants  of  people,  who  come  fron 
Ihe  Southern  Slates.  And  1  suppose  that  one 
third  of  Ihe  people  of  Ohio  are  those,  or  de 
s^cendants  of  those,  who  emigrated  from  lh( 
South  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  respect  U 
those  two  Slates,  they  are  at  this  day  selllec 
by  people  of  Southern  origin  in  as  great  a  pro 
portion  as  they  are  by  people  o"f  Norlherr 
origin,  according  to  the  general  numbers  anc 
proporiionof  people,  Soulh  and  North.  There 
are  as  many  people  from  the  South,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  people  of  the  Soulh,  in  those 
States,  as  there  are  from  the  North,  in  prnpor- 
lion  to  the  whole  people  of  the  North.  T/iert 
is,  then,  no  crclusion  of  Southern  people  i 
there  is  only  the  exclusion  of  a  peculiar  local 
late.  Neither  in  principle  nor  in  fact  is  there 
any  inequality. 

The  question  now  is,  whether  it  is  not  com- 
petent lo  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  a  fair 
and  just  discretion,  to  say  lhat,  considering 
that  there  have  been  five  slaveholding  Stales 
added  to  this  Union  out  of  foreign  acquisitions, 
and  as  yet  only  one  free  State;  whether,  un. 
dor  this  stale  of  things,  it  is  unreasonable  and 
unjusl  in  the  slightest  degree  to  limit  their  far- 
ther extension  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  see 
no  injusiice  in  it.  As  to  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  said  ihei 
other  day.  I  have  said  that  I  shall  consent  lo 
no  extension  of  the  area  of  slavery  upon  Ibis 
continent,  nor  any  increase  of  slave  rpprescn-| 
lation  in  the  other  House  of  Congress.  i 


THE  FRIEND. 
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1  have  now  stated  my  reasons  for  my  con-  her  movements  with  increasing  interest,  soon 
duct  and  my  vote.  We  of  the  North  have  became  satisfied  was  a  child  that  had  fallen 
gone  in  this  respect  already  far  beyond  all  that  over  the  precipice.  They  hastened  to  the  end 
.iny  Southern  man  could  have  expected,  or  did  of  the  bridge,  and  sent  down  some  men  who 
exp'jct,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con-  had  not  known  of  the  accident.  'JMie  child,  a 
^lituiion.  I  repeat  the  statement  of  the  fact,  little  girl  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  was 
of  the  creation  of  five  new  States  out  of  newly  lashed  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  men  and 
acquired  territory.  We  have  done  that  which,  brought  up,  alive,  although  greatly  injured, 
if  those  who  framed  the  Constitution  had  fore- :  having  one  or  both  of  her  legs  broken,  and 
seen,  they  never  would  have  agreed  to  slave  one  eye  considerably  bruised,  but  she  will  pro- 
representation.  We  have  yielded  thus  far ;  |  bably  recover.  That  the  child  was  not  in- 
and  we  have  now  in  the  House  of  Representa- 'stantly  killed,  is  truly  astonishing,  as  it  must 
lives,  twenty  persons  voting  upon  this  very:have  fallen  over  100  feet  perpendicularly, 
question,  and  upon  all  other  questions,  who  without  anything  to  impede  her  progress,  on 
are  there  only  in  virtue  of  the  representations  the  broken  stones  below, 
of  slaves.  _.  |      The  coolness   and   intrepidity   of  the  little 

Let  me  conclude,  therefore,  by  remarking, 'girl,  perhaps  10  or  11  years  of  age,  sister  of 
that  while  I  am  willing  to  present  this  as  pre- J  the  one  who  met  with  the  accident,  was  also 
senting  my  own  judgment  and  position,  in  re- .astonishing. — Biijfulo  Com.  Adv.,  IQth.Aug. 

gard   to  this  case — and  I  beg  it  to  be  under-  = 

stood  that  I  am  speaking  for  others  than  Fire  Annihilalor. — The  fire  annihilator  is 
myself;  and  while  1  am  willing  to  present  this  a  small  machine  of  the  size  of  a  common  pail, 
to  the  whole  world,  as  m}' own  justification,  I  containing  several  iron  encasements,  and  in 
rest  on  these  propositions  : — First,  That  when  the  middle  seven  pounds  of  nitre,  carbon,  and 
this  Constitution  was  adopted  nobody  looked  gypsum,  in  the  proportions  of  six,  two,  and 
for  any  new  acquisition  of  territory  to  be  form- 1  two,  and  also  one  quart  of  water  ;  at  a  touch 
ed  into  new  slavoholding  States.  Secondly,' of  the  finger  on  a  small  piston,  charged  with  a 
That  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  prohib- [small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potass  and  sugar, 
ited,  and  were  intended  to  proliibil,and  should  I  the  compound  is  in  a  moment  converted  into 
he  construed  to  prohibit,  all  interference  of  thel  steam  to  an  amount  so  enormous,  that  it  equals 
General  Government  with  slavery  as  it  existed  the  quantity  produced  by  a  five-horse  steam- 
and  as  it  still  exists  in  the  Slates.  And  then,  I  boiler,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  brigade  fire-en- 
that  looking  to  the  effect  of  these  new  acquisi-  gine.  The  whole  machine  can  be  made  for 
tions  which  have  in  this  great  degree  enured  I  one  pound,  of  which  the  combustible  spent  is 
to  strengthen  that  interest  in  the  South  by  the  worth  only  fourteen  pence. —  The  Builder. 
addition  of  five  States,  there  is  nothing  unjust, 
nothing  of  which  any  honest  man  can  com- 
plain, if  he  is  intelligent ;  and  1  feel  there  is 
nothing  which  the  civilized  world,  if  they  take 
notice  of  so  humble  a  person  as  myself,  will 
reproach  me  with,  when  I  say,  as  1  said  the 
other  day,  that  1  had  made  up  my  mind,  for 
one,  that  under  no  circumstances  would  I  con- 
sent to  the  farther  extension  of  the  a  tea  of  sla- 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

MARY   FELL. 
Mary  Fell,  of  Uxbridge,  England,  a  minis- 
ter, widow   of  Richard   Fell,  deceased  Tenth 
month  9th,  1846,  aged  .53  years. 

This  beloved  Friend  was  visited  when  very 

young  by  the  incomes  of  Divine  Grace,  ena- 

■y  in    the  United  States,  or  to   the  farther   bling  her  to  see   the  evil    propensities   of  her 

increase  of  Slave  Representation  in  the  House  own  heart,  and  making  her  sensible  that  if  she 

of  Representatives. 


Frightful  Accident  and  Extraordinary 
Display  of  Courage  by  a  Little  Girl. — As 
two  gentlemen  were  crossing  the  suspension 
bridge,  below  the  Falls,  from  the  American 
side,  on  Friday  evening,  when  about  200 
yards  from  the  Canada  side,  they  heard  a  noise 
like  the  falling  of  a  heavy  body  over  the  pre- 
cipice, a  few  rods  above  the  bridge,  and  imme- 
diately observed  a  little  girl  running  towards 
the  bridge.  She  passed  several  men  who  were 
standing  in  the  vicinity,  and  hastened  to  the 
lower  side  of  the  bridge,  where  she  descended 
a  sort  of  ladder  or  stairway  made  by  pins  be- 
ing driven  into  a  large  pole  or  log  placed  in 
an  upright  position,  and  reaching  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  bridge  some  80  or  90  feet 
down  the  precipice,  to  a  sort  of  recess  in  the 
cliffs.  When  she  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  she  climbed  with  increased  speed  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  under  the  overhanging 
rocks,  to  the  place  from  above  which  she  had 
started,  and  descending  a  few  steps,  she  was 
observed  trying  to  raise  and  carry  some  ob- 
ject, which  the  gentlemen  who  had  watched 


would  enjoy  peace  of  mind,  she  must  move 
under  its  constraining  and  restraining  power. 
In  the  year  1808  she  was  married  to  Richard 
Fell,  by  which  union  she  became  a  member 
ofSoulhwark  Monthly  Meeting.  During  th 
greater  part  of  the  time  she  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  her  health  was  in  a 
very  delicate  slate,  and  her  mind  was  brought 
very  low,  under  a  sense  of  her  spiritual  cond 
tion,  often  lamenting  her  inability  to  assemble 
with  her  Friends  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
worship.  In  memoranda,  written  about  the 
241  h  year  of  her  age,  she  was  enabled  to  say 
"  Once  more  I  can  feelingly  acknowledge  the 
Lord  is  good  ;  His  power  is  above  every  pow. 
er,  and  I  feel  willing  I  trust,  measurably  to 
give  up  all  things  for  that  inestimable  gift,  the 
gift  of  grace.  Oh  !  what  a  desirable  thing  it 
is  to  serve  the  Lord  I  he  is  a  strong  towe 
flee  unio  in  the  time  of  trial  and_  distress." 

In  the  year  1821,  she  removed  with  her 
family  to  Uxbridge,  where  she  resided  du 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  Although  she  was 
frequently  prevented,  through  ill'  health,  from 
assembling  with  her  Friends,  she  took  a  lively 
interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  ever  on 


the  watch  to  be  faithful  in  her  great  Master's 
work,  she  was  often  led  to  address  them  from 
her  couch  or  bed  of  sickness  ;  when  able  to 
get  out,  her  communications  were  frequent, 
often  addressing  the  rising  generation  in  a 
powerful  and  impressive  manner  ;  to  these  her 
appeals  M'ere  strong  to  be  faithful  to  the  guid- 
ance and  monitions  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in 
their  own  minds  ;  to  this  class,  and  to  the  poor 
of  this  world  of  other  religious  denominations, 
her  labours,  latterly,  were  very  much  directed. 

Her  ministry  was  sound  and  edifying,  and 
abounded  with  scriptural  and  Christian  truths. 
She  visited  nearly  all  the  meetings  and  fami- 
lies of  Friends  in  Essex  Quarterly  Meeting, 
and  at  different  times,  the  counties  of  Sussex, 
Surrey, 'Buckingham,  and  Kent,  with  parts  of 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  and  Westmoreland,  and 
she  once  paid  a  very  general  visit  to  the  rrieet- 
ings , of  Friends  in  the  nation  of  Ireland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1845,  our  be- 
loved Friend  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  when 
she  was  deprived  of  all  consciousness,  and  for 
a  time  it  appeared  very  doubtful  whether  she 
would  long  survive;  but  it  pleased  an  all  wise 
Providence  to  restore  her  again  to  her  Friends, 
and  to  make  further  use  of  her  in  his  church. 
After  her  recovery,  she  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  awfulness  of  her  situation  ;  and  no 
doubt  in  allusion  to  her  attack,  she  was  induc- 
ed to  make  the  following  memorandum  : — "  I 
long  to  go  faithfully  forward  to  the  end  of  my 
race,  that  whenever  I  am  called,  I  may  be 
ready;  however  awfully  sudden  my  dismissal 
from  earth  may  appear  to  bystanders,  1  hope 
through  ouradorable  and  ever  blessed  Redeem- 
er and  advocate  with  the  Father  I  shall  be  ac- 
cepted." In  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  it 
pleased  Him  who  cannot  err,  to  deprive  her 
by  de^th  of  many  near  and  dear  relatives  in 
quick  succession  ;  and  in  tlie  summer  of  1845, 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  two  years,  she  was 
bereaved  of  her  beloved  and  sympathizing 
husband  :  this  was  indeed  a  bitter  cup  ;  yet 
although  of  a  peculiarly  affectionate  and  sen- 
sitive disposition,  she  was  supported  under 
these  close  trials  with  remarkable  composure 
and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  being  never 
heard  to  murmur,  but  rather  to  pour  out  her 
spirit  in  the  language  of  thanksgiving  and 
praise.  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  she  had 
a  minute  liberating  her  to  hold  some  meetings 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  with  those  not  in  reli- 
gious profession  with  us,  and  especially  those 
of  the  poorer  classes,  which  under  great  bodily 
weakness,  she  was  enabled  to  accomplish. 

On  the  1st  of  the  First  month,  1846,  she 
%vrites:  "  New  Year's  day!  the  fleelness  of 
time  is  awful :  how  have  I  spent  the  last  year? 
I  hope  in  some  measure  in  the  service  of  my 
Lord."  Alluding  to  these  engagements,  she 
says,  "  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  be  called  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  and  the  poor  ministers 
must  be  willing  to  be  baptized  again  and  again 
for  every  fresh  service." 

This  dedicated  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord,  although  in  great  bodily  weakness,  ap- 
plied to  her  Monthly  Meeting  in  the  Sixth 
month  of  the  same  year,  to  have  liberty. to 
attend  some  meetings  of  Friends  in  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  to  appoint  others  of  a  more  pub- 
lic nature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Folkstone ; 
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this  engagement  she  was  enabled  very  nearly  jail  generations.  An  humble -and  inward  at- ;  Socieiy,  when  Friends  were  everywhere  spo- 
to  accomplish  ;  meetings  were  held  in  some  lenlion  thereto,  made  our  worthy  predecessors'  ken  against  and  persecuted,  a  farce  or  play  of 
places  where  no  Friends  reside,  and  where  i  honourahle  in  their  day  ;  and  their  feet  were  some  kinc]  was  introduced  and  acted  on  the 
they  were  but  lillle  known,  yet  in  these  there  made  'beautiful  upon  the  mountains,'  while  stage  in  the  city  of  London,  which,  allhough 
was  great  openness  evinced  to  receive  the  Gos- 1  they  published  the  glad   tidings   of  peace  and  i  almost  blasphemous   in   its    parts,  was  one  in 


pel  in  its  |)urity  and  simplicity,  and  the  meet- 
ings were  rcmurkiibly  owned  by  the  oversha- 
dowing and  solemnizing  power  of  Truth  ;  this 
was  eminently  the  case  in  the  last  she  attend- 
ed, (held  at  Charing,)  in.  which  she  was 
strengthened  to  minister  to  the  stales  of  the 
people 


salvation.     Being  delegated   by  the  Holy  One  [  which  a  striking,  soul-important  truth  was  set 


of  Israel,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  recompen 
of  an  everlasting  reward,  if  they  endured  with 
faithfulness  in  their  Master's  cause,  unto  the 
end, — they  pursued,  wilh  alacrity  of  soul,  the 
ways  of  his  commandments  ;  and,  being  re- 
deemed from  corruptible  things,  many,  through 


On  the   evening   of  the   23d  of  the   Ninth;  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  their  shining' 


monih,  on  her  way  homeward,  a  public  meet 
ing  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Maidstone,  but 
it  pleased  Him  whose  ways  are  inscrutable, 
to  order  it  olherwise.  Within  a  few  miles  of 
that  place  she  had  an  attack  of  an  ppopleclic 
nature  from  which  she  partially  recovered  ; 
but  the  symptoms  soon  became  more  aharm- 
ing,  and  with  little  exception,  she  continued  in 
a  state  of  great  weakness  both  physically  and 
mentally,  until  her  death  ;  yet  at  times,  she 
appeared  clear  and  collected,  and  on  the  .5th 
oi'the  Tenth  month,  her  mind  was  remarkably 
clothed  with  love,  and  she  expressed  a  very 
lively  interest  for  many  of  her  Friends.  She 
remarked  that  during  this  illness  her  mind  had 
been  much  depressed,  but  now  she  was  very 
peaceful  and  quiet,  adding,  that  the  Lord  had 
been  very  merciful  to  her.  Although  she  did 
not  appear  sensible  of  her  end  being  so  near, 
yet  the  very  atTeclionate  leave  she  took  of  her 
near  relations  and  I'riends,  when  they  retired 
for  the  night,  was  very  striking.  After  this, 
she  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  her  valuable  life  soon  closed. 


Thomas  Scattergooil  and  his  Times. 

(CoiUinuedfroni  page  389.) 

In  the  Tenth  month,  1789.  Peter  Yarnall 
left  his  home  to  visit  the  settlement  at  Red- 
stone, and  parts  of  Virginia.  During  this 
journey  he  wrote  a  letter  to  James  Bringhurst, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  extracts. 
It  is  dated  at  Baliimoie,  First  month  23rd, 
1790. 

"  Last  evening,  we  had  a  large  meeting  in 
this  town.  iMy  concern  was  more  particu- 
larly among  the  people  called  Methodists  (both 
here  and  in  many  other  parts).  With  the  ad- 
vice of  Friend'^,  I  appointed  a  meeting  in  their 
house.  My  hetirt  yearned  towards  lliem;  for 
it  is  a  truth  that  unto  many  of  this  people  hath 
the  Lord,  in  the  late  precious,  humbling  visita- 
tion of  his  love,  granted  repentance  and  arnend- 
ment  of  life;  and  to  those  visited  ones  have  I 
been  sent.  It  is  of  his  mercy,  dear  .Fames, 
that  I  have  been  cared  for ;  even  I  who  am 
the  least  of  all,  and  not  worthy  to  have  a  part 
with  his  peo|)le.  And  I  do  ardently  wish, 
that  those,  whom  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel 
hath  gathered  to  a  humble,  seeking  desire  after 
him,  and  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
ways,  may  ever  dwell  near  to  that  holy  prin- 
ciple, which  hath  dawned  upon  their  under- 
standings ;  and  imlo  which,  ii'  ihey  take  heed, 
they  shall  do  well. 

"  Nothing  short  of  lliis,  can  keep  u.s.  It  is 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Lord's  people,  in 


ample,  were  brought  to  share  wilh  them  of  the 
good  things  which  the  Lord  hath  in  store  for 
the  children  of  light ;  and  many  who  had  been 
seeking  the  living  among  the  dead  forms  of 
worship,  were  gathered  to  the  living  substance, 
to  the  enriching  of  their  hearts,  and  the  en- 
largement of  their  borders. 

"  But  now,  how  low  is  the  slate  of  our  So- 
ciety in  many  places,  and  even  in  your  great 
and  opulent  city,  unto  which  the  Lord  hath 
been  gracious, — blessing  it  wilh  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth;  and  he 
is  now  calling  to  its  inhabitants  for  fruits,  an- 
swerable to  the  favours  and  mercies  bestowed. 
Too  many  of  those  who  have  been  invited  by 
him  to  the  marriage-supper,  have  been  plead- 
ing excuses  ;  the  world  and  its  votaries  have 
obstructed  their  way,  and  many  have  been 
wounded  and  slain  by  its  friendships,  and  its 
spirit,  whom  the  Lord  had  designed  for  useful- 
ness in  his  church.  The  pomp  and  glory  of 
things  transient  and  fading  have  dimmed  their 
lights,  and  they  are  thus  kept  back  from  the 
enjoyment  of  ihe  banquet  of  the  king's  Son,— 
the  possession  of  the  pearl  of  great  price 
Yet,  they  are  still  invited  ; — and  the  call  goes 
forth  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and 
into  the  high  ways  and  hedges  ; — for  st  ' 
there  is  room, — and  his  table  will  be  filled 
wilh  guests. 

"  May  the  young  men, — thy  children,  whom 
I  love  in  the  Truth,  and  on  whom  many  tal- 
ents have  been  bestowed  for  a  wise  improve- 
ment,— with  one  accord  accept  the  message. 
This  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  others,  their  cotempora- 
ries,  to  unite  in  the  pursuit  of  that  essential 
pleasure,  promised  to  all  who  seek  it  in  since- 
rity, and  are  found  in  a  state  of  readiness  to 
receive  it." 

The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  still  en- 
deavour to  prevent  ns  who  are  nil  called  to 
the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb,  from  accept- 
ing the  invitation,  and  from  taking  our  places 
in  wedding  garments  fitted  and  prepared  by 
bim.  It  is  said  that  our  plain,  rough-spoken 
Friend  Jane  Watson,  once  commenting  on  the 
(limsy  excuses  of  those  in  the  parable,  who  on 
being  invited,  declined,  because  of  various  tri- 
fling worldly  engagements,  when  she  came  lo 
treat  on  the  answer,  "  1  have  married  a  wife, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  come,"  remarked, 
"This  was  the  greatest  fool  of  all,  for  he 
should  have  gone  and  taken  his  wife  with 
him." 

Tlie  love  .of  wealth,  and  the  results  of  it, 
are  and  have  been  main  cau.ses  of  the  degene- 
racy visible  in  the  families  of  many  Friends  in 


forth.  A  person  was  introduced,  intended 
wilh  awful  boldness  to  represent  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  the  world, — another  was  to  perso- 
nify the  Devil  ; — others  were  mortals  seeking 
to  obtain,  by  petitioning  the  Dispenser  of  all 
benefits,  that  which  seemed  most  desirable  to 
them.  Each  one  was  allowed  one  request, 
and  that  one  was  always  granted.  One  ask- 
ed riches,  and  obtained  it,  another  honour,  an- 
other revenge  on  his  enemies.  At  last  a  poor 
persecuted  Quaker  was  introduced,  who  asked 
for  '  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  When  the 
others  found  he  had  obtained  it,  wilh  one  con- 
sent they  cried  out,  that  they  had  forgotten  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  and  wanted  that  also. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  too  late,  their 
choice  was  made,  and  they  must  abide  by  it. 
At  this  part  of  ihe  play,  he  who  represented 
the  Devil,  addressing  the  persecutors  of  the 
Quakers,  said  lo  this  effect :  "  You  are  fools  I 
you  persecute  the  Quakers,  and  cast  them 
into  prison  ;  taking  away  their  goods  and  liv- 
ing from  them,  so  that  they  have  no  certainly 
of  either  liberty  or  estate;  and  that  tends  to 
wean  them  from  lower  enjoyments,  and  to 
keep  them  low  and  humble;  which  puts  thenn 
out  of  my  reach.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
Let  them  alone,  and  as  they  are  an  honest, 
industrious  people,  there  will  be  a  blessing  on 
their  labour,  and  they  will  grow  rich  and 
proud  ;  build  them  fine  houses,  and  get  fine 
furniture;  and  they  will  lose  iheir  humility, 
and  become  like  other  people,  and  then  I  shatt 
have  them  .'" 

What  an  abundance  of  fine  houses,  fine 
furniture,  fine  pictures,  are  found  amongst  us 
in  these  degenerate  days,  which  our  worthy 
ancestors,  would  not  have  been  willing  lo  have 
owned.  It  is  but  recently  we  observed  a  no- 
tice of  a  painting  made  for  a  member  active  in 
Society  matters,  the  pay  for  which  in  dollars, 
counted  by  thousands.  Was  there  a  momen- 
tary suspension  of  the  cries  of  the  poor  and 
the  starving  for  bread,  when  the  bargain  for 
wasting  so  large  a  portion  of  their  rightful  in- 
heritance was  made?  Who  wilh  a  Christian 
heart  does  not  know,  that  ihe  superabundant 
resources  of  the  rich,  is  a  fund  in  the  will  and 
ordering  of  Divine  Providence,  on  which  the 
necessities  of  the  poor  have  a  right  to  draw. 
'I'luis  whoever  wastes  them,  is  in  lact  spoiling 
the  properly  of  others,  taking  the  food  from 
the  mouth,  the  clothes  from  ihe  btick,  the  shel- 
ter from  the  head,  of  the  starving,  the  naked, 
the  outcast. 

Our  Friend  Anthony  Benezet  who  fell  him- 
self restrained  from  all  needless  expense,  whe- 
ther in  ministering  lo  his  own  comfort,  or  to 
the  gratification  of  what  might  be  considered 
'  good  laste,'  being  in  a  store  where  many  fine 
costly  goods  were  sold,  exclaimed  aloud, 
"  What  a  number  of  beautiful  things  are  here, 
which  I  do  not  want !''  Wore  he  turned  into 
the  picture  galleries  of  some  bearing  our  name, 
lo  the  parlours  ornamented  with  painiin>js  and 


mncjrrn  time.     During  Ihe  early  days  of  our  gilding,  lo  the  chambers,  to  the  libraries,  to 
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sa? 


the  wardrobes,  with  bolh  hands  uplifted  we 
might  he;ir  him  exclaim  with  greater  earnest- 
ness of  spirit  than  he  ever  felt  when  he  wrote 
tile  words,  "  The  sumptiiousness  of  our  dwell- 
ings, our  equipage,  our  dress,  fiirnilure,  and 
the  luxury  of  our  tables,  have  become  a  snare 
to  us,  and  a  matter  of  reproach  to  the  thinking 
part  of  mankind  !" 

The  everlasting  effect  of  an  attachment  to  the 
riches,  the  honour,  the  enjoyments,  the  com- 
forts of  this  life,  are  strikingly  set  forth  in  a 
dream  of  Samuel  Fothergill's.  He  says,  "One 
night  after  1  had  retired  to  rest,  I  was  led  to 
trace  back  the  transactions  of  my  life,  from 
my  cradle  even  to  Uiat  very  time.  The  re- 
membrance filled  my  soul  with  humble 
thankfulness,  and  serenity  of  mind,  in  the 
blessed  assurance  of  being  eternally  happy,  if 
I  never  opened  my  eyes  more  in  this  world. 
With  these  considerations  and  deep  impres- 
sions of  mind,  1  fell  into  a  natural  sleep  ;  and 
ttiought  the  dissolution  of  the  world  was  come  ; 
— that  I  heard  a  trumpet,  at  which  the  earth 
and  sea  were  to  give  up  their  dead.  After- 
wards they  ascended  in  great  numbers  before 
the  presence  of  the  Most  High,  at  the  tribunal 
seat  of  justice  ;  many  on  the  right  hand  in 
white,  and  multitudes  on  the  left,  whose  cloth- 
ing was  dark  and  gloomy.  1  thought  1  ac- 
companied those  on  the  right ;  and  we  were 
borne  away  as  upon  the  wings  of  archangels 
to  the  celestial  regions  of  eternal  bliss.  From 
thence  1  returned  to  view  those  miserable  ob- 
jects on  the  left,  for  whom  all  that  was  within 
me  was  concerned.  I  saw  many  that  were 
clothed  in  white,  yet  at  a  distance,  some  of 
them  individuals  now  in  the  body.  I  said. 
Lord,  what  have  these  done  that  they  are  left 
behind.  Then  instantly,  their  white  raiment 
fell  off",  and  I  beheld  them  bound  as  with  shack- 
les of  iron  and  fettered  to  the  earth." 

Of  those  still  in  the  body  seen  by  Samuel 
Fothergill  thus  chained  to  the  earth,  were  his 
cousins  Gilbert  Thompson  and  his  sisters. 
The  morning  after  his  dream,  Samuel  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Gilbert,  containing  an  account  of 
the  dreain,  somewhat  more  full  as  respects 
them  :  "  I  beheld  a  variety  of  states,  and  many 
clothed  in  different  colours,  many  in  while, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  of  different  degrees 
of  lustre  and  beauty.  1  saw  many  whom  I 
knew,  and  amongst  others  thyself  and  sisters  ; 
1  thought  your  garments  appeared  more  white 
than  many;  and  whilst  I  mused  on  the  tre- 
mendous yet  glorious  day,  the  trumpet  sounded 
with  a  distinguishing  energy,  and  seemed  to 
say'.  Come,  ye  blessed  I  1  beheld  multitudes 
nrise,  as  from  the  eminence  of  a  mountain,  and 
ascend  triumphantly.  My  eye  descended  to 
the  mountain  from  whence  many  had  risen, 
and  in  whose  company  I  had  seen  thee  and 
thy  sisters.  I  thought  I  clearly  saw  you  re- 
rhain  on  the  earth,  clothed  in  garments  mea- 
surably white.  I  queried  in  my  heart,  alas! 
how  happens  it  that  these  are  left  behind. 
Immediately  the  white  garments  fell  ofi^,  and 
each  of  you  appeared  in  the  common  dress  in 
which  you  usually  appear.  But  I  beheld 
chains  which  seemed  fastened  about  your 
necks,  and  bound  every  limb  and  part  of  the 
body  but  the  head,  and  these  chains  were  fast- 
ened to  great  rings  in  the  earth,  and  held  you 


so  fast  as  to  prevent  any  of  you  ascending  to 
those  who  had  taken  wing  and  risen  on  high. 
Here  I  awaked  in  great  concern  of  mind,  and 
found  an  engagement  to  impart  it  immediately 
to  thyself  and  sisters." 

There  is  still  anoiher  dream,  the  significa- 
tion of  which  is  obvious,  and  the  interpretation 
sure,  bearing  strongly  on  the  various  things 
that  hinder  our  gaining  heaven. 


THE  TRAVELLER  I\  PALESTINE. 

Blest  land  of  Judea  !  thrice  hallowed  of  song, 
Where  the  holiest  of  memories,  pilgrim-like,  throng; 
In  the  shade  of  thy  palms,  by  the  shores  of  thy  sea, 
On  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with  tliee. 

With  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that  shore. 
Where  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered  before; 
With  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the  sod 
Made  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of  God. 

Blue  sea  of  the  hills!  in  my  spirit  I  hear 
Thy  waters,  Gennesaret,  chime  on  my  car; 
Where  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people  sat  down, 
And  thy  spray  on  the  dust  of  his  sandals  was  thrown. 

Beyond  arc  Bethnlia's  mountains  of  green. 
And  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadaiene  ; 
And  I  pause  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to  see 
The  gleam  of  thy  waters,  O  dark  Galilee  ! 

Hark,  a  sound   in  the  valley  !   where,   swollen   and 

strong. 
Thy  river,  O  Kishon,  is  sweeping  along ; 
Where  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah  in  vain. 
And  thy  torrent  grew    dark  with  the  blood    of  the 


There,  down  from  his  mountains,  stern  Zebulon  came. 
And  Naphtali's  stag,  with  his  eyeballs  of  flame  ; 
And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  roll'd  harmlessly  on  ; 
For  the  "  Arm  of  the  Lord,"  was  Abinoam's  son  ! 

There   sleep  the  still  rocks,  and  the   caverns  which 

rang 
To  the  song  which  the  beautiful  prophetess  sang, 
When  the  princes  of  Issachar  stood  by  her  side. 
And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  replied. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-sidc  before  nie  is  seen. 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  valleys  between  ; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and  tliere 
Tlie  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the  air. 

And  Bethany's  palm-trees  in  beauty  still  throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  tjie  ruins  below; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to  greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  his  feet  ? 

I  tread  where  the  Twelve  in  their  wayfaring  trod  ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  Chosen  of  God — 
When  his  blessing  was  heard,  and  his  lessons  were 

taught, 
When  the  blind  were  restored,  and  the  healing  was 

wrought. 

Oh,  here  with  his  flock  the  sad  Wanderer  came ; 
These  hills  he  toil'd  over  in  grief,  are  the  same  ; 
The  founts  where  he  drank  by  the  wayside  still  flow; 
And  the  same  airs  are  blowing  which  breathed  on  his 
brow. 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem  yet. 
But  with  dust  on  her  forehead  and  chains  on  her  feet; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker  hath  gone, 
And  the  holy  Sheehinah  is  dark  where  it  shone. 

But  Wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly  abode 
Of  humanity  clothed  in  the  brightness  of  God  ? 
Were  my  spirit  but  turn'd  from  the  outward  and  dim. 
It  could  gaze  even  now  on  the  presence  of  Him  ! 


Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle  as  when. 
In  love  and  in  meekness,  he  moved  among  men  ; 
And  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the  waves  of 

the  sea. 
In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to  me  ! 

And  what  if  my  feet  may  not  tread  where  he  stood. 

Nor  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's  flood, 

Nor  my  eyes  see  the   cross  which  he  bowed  him  to 

bear. 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden  of  prayer : — 

Yet  Loved  of  the  Father,  thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent,  here  ; 
And  the  voice  of  thy  love  is  the  same,  even  now. 
As  at  Bethany's  tomb,  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

Oh,  the  outward  hath  gone  !  but,  in  glory  and  power. 
The  Spirit  surviveth  the  things  of  an  hour; 
Unchanged,  undecaying,  its  Pentecost  flame 
On  tha  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the  same! 

J.  G.   WllITTlER. 


ELIZABETH  FRV. 

fContinneil  from  page  301.) 

The  passages  which  have  been  quoted  from 
ihe  Life  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  exhibit  a  fair  pic- 
ture of  her  want  of  consistency  as  a  Friend,  and 
show  that  with  all  her  fine  natural  faculties, 
her  wide  sympathies  for  the  sufferings  of  her 
fellow  creatures,  her  great  capacity  for  doing 
good,  and  for  acquiring  an  ascendency  over 
others,  the  earnestness  and  fervour  of  her 
feelings, — she  was  not, in  some  important  parti- 
culars, one  with  the  Society  of  Friends.  Let 
us  then  endeavour  to  trace  the  influences 
which  so  moulded  her  opinions ;  and  to 
point  out,  so  far  as  the  book  before  us  enables 
us  to  do  it,  the  particulars  in  which  her  belief 
and  practice  differed  from  the  Society,  of 
which  she  was  so  conspicuous  a  member. 

The  passages  which  follow  are,  we  think, 
conclusive  as  to  the  first  of  these  points. 

In  the  year  1808— Elizabeth  Fry  was  then 
twenty-eight  years  old  —  her  oldest  brother 
John  lost  his  wife, — "  their  first  affliction," 
say  her  daughters,  "  since  the  loss  of  their 
mother." 

"  By  the  desire  of  their  widowed  brother, 
the  sisters  sought  for  him  in  his  extreme  affiic- 
lion,  the  visits  and  counsels  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Edwards,  lecturer  of  St.  Margarets, 
Lynn.  This  gentleman,  an  early  friend  of 
Venn,  acquainted  with  Scott  and  .Newton,  and 
at  the  time  we  speak  of  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  and  other 
clergymen  of  similar  sentiments,  proved,  in- 
deed, a  messenger  of  good  lo  the  Gurney 
family  who  were  all  more  or  less  awakened 
lo  ihe  imporlance  of  a  religious  life, —  but  were 
making  their  way  through  many  diffncullies 
and  doubts, — not  one  of  them  established  in 
any  form  or  sect,  excepting  Elizabeth  Fry; 
the  others  tending  more  or  less  to  the  Church 
of  England  or  to  Friends  ;  but  all  anxious  and 
alive  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Edwards  directed 
ihem  in  their  affliction,  to  the  wisdom  and 
mercy  of  the  Hand  that  had  smitten  them  ; 
and  as  the  time  permitted  them  to  turn  their 
attention  to  controversial  subjects,  he  sup- 
plied them  with  books,  and  assisted  them  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  differences 
existing  in  the  Christian  church  ;  and  by  lead- 
ing them  to  study  these  subjects  upon  scriptu- 
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ml  grounds,  enabled  them  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. Il  was  not  without  pain,  that  she, 
who  had  so  decidedly  chosen  the  path  of 
Friends,  saw  others  so  dear  to  her,  as  decided- 
ly choosing  another  way,  and  uniting  them- 
selves with  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  as 
each  one  became  established  in  his  own  course, 
some  one  way,  some  the  other,  a  wonderful 
union  and  communion  sprang  up  among  them; 
so  that  their  bond  in  natural  things  was  not 
stronger  than  that  which  united  them  as  de- 
voted n-orshippers  of  the  Lord."     I.  p.  150. 

In  the  year  1812,  one  of  the  family  ser- 
vants died  after  a  lingering  illness.  Elizabeth 
Fry  sat  and  watched  by  his  bedside,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  entered  with  deep  feeling  into 
his  situation,  "  desiring  to  know,"  she  says, 
"  whether  I  had  any  thing  to  do  or  say,  as  to 
his  soul's  welfare.  I  found  neither  feeling, 
faith,  nor  liberty  to  say  or  do  more  than  en- 
deavour to  turn  his  mind  towards  his  Maker, 
but  1  think  never  more  ihan  once  in  anything 
of  the  anointing  power."  Once  only  the  day 
before  his  death,  "  the  power  and  spirit  of  sup- 
plication arose  to  which  she  gave  way,"  &c. 
These  are  feelings  which  a  Friend  can  readily 
understand,  and  to  which  she  again  recurs  : 
"  I  could  not  have  prayed,  or  found  an  answer 
to  prayer,  without  an  anointing  from  the  Most 
High  ;  it  led  me  to  feel  it  a  blessing  to  be  en- 
trusted with  this  sacred  and  precious  gift ; 
though  ministers  may  have  much  to  pass 
through,  and  many  crosses  to  lake  up,  for 
their  own  good  and  that  of  others,  yet  it  is  a 
marvellous  gift  when  the  pure  life  stirs,  ope- 
rates, and  brings  dovvn  strong  holds."  I.  p. 
215.  Alas!  that  she  had  not  remained  sim- 
ply obedient  to  what  she  had  thus  known  of 
the  deep  things  of  the  kingdom  ! 

It  is  to  her  daughters'  comment  upon  this 
passage  that  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

"  It  will  be  difficult  for  those  who  knew 
Mrs.  Fry  only  in  later  life,  and  her  zealous 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  all  within  her  reach, 
religious  instruction  and  the  hearing  or  read- 
ing of  the  Bible,  to  comprehend  her  not  afford- 
ing a  member  of  her  own  household,  luider 
serious  protracted  illness,  more  regular  instruc- 
tion on  matters  of  such  vast  importance.  The 
dispensation  into  which  she  had  been  brought, 
acting  upon  her  timid  nature,  induced  extreme 
fear  of  '  running  before  she  was  sent,'  or 
'  treading  unbidden  upon  holy  ground  ;'  when 
on  the  contrary,  she  believed  that  it  was  her 
Master's  voice  which  called,  there  was  neither 
place  nor  circumstance  that  could  arrest  her 
steps. 

"  After  a  time,  it  pleased  Him,  who  was 
guiding  his  servant  according  (o  the  purposes 
of  his  own  will,  by  an  increased  acquaintance 
with  human  nature,  and  more  general  associ- 
tion  with  all  ranks  of  men,  to  teach  her  that 
the  Omnipotent  works  by  outward  providences 
and  second  causes,  and  that  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  alone  bless  and  fructify  the  seed,  it 
is  none  the  less  the  duty  of  man  in  simple 
obedience  to  the  written  word,  to  use  every 
opportunity  in  his  power  to  sow  the  good  seed, 
trusting  to  God  to  give  the  increase."  I.  p. 
217. 

It  will   be  observed    that    Elizabeth   Fry's 


daughters  in  the  foregoing  extract,  are  speak-  j 
ing  of  what,  as  they  suppose,  it  pleased  the 
Almighty  after  a  time,  to  teach  her,  and  this 
teaching  was  by  means  of  an  increased  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature  and  a  more 
general  association  with  all  ranks  of  men. 
What  was  thus  taught  her,  was,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  man  "  in  simple  obedience  to  the 
written  word,"  to  use  every  opportunity  in  his 
power  to  sow  the  good  seed,  trusting  to  God 
to  give  the  increase.  And  this  is  held  up  as 
something  she  had  not  as  yet  learned  ;  and  is 
placed  in  contrast  with  her  conduct  at  the 
deathbed  of  her  servant ;  conduct  it  is  said, 
which  those  who  knew  her  only  in  later  life, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend.  And 
what  was  that  conduct?  Why— that  she 
waited  for  "  feeling,  faith  and  ability" — for  the 
anointing  power  from  her  Divine  Master  be- 
fore she  could  say  or  do  anything  to  the  dy- 
ng  man,  as  to  his  soul's  welfare.  It  is  clear 
hat  if  her  daughters'  allegations  are  true,  the 
:hangc  of  which  they  speak,  was  a  change 
made  at  the  expense  of  her  Quakerism — at 
the  expense  of  what  all  true  Friends  must  ever 
regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Christian 
testimonies. 

Is  there  any  evidence  in  the  book  itself  to 
confirm  these  intimations  of  her  daughters, 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  Elizabeth  Fry 
no  longer  deemed  it  necessary  always  to  wait 
for  this  anointing  power,  but  that  she  "  used 
every  opportunity  in  her  power  of  sowing  the 
good  seed,"  by  which,  as  is  clear  from  the 
context,  her  daughters  mean — the  reading  of 
Ihe  Bible  and  ihe'imparting  of  regular  instruc- 
tion on  its  doctrines? 

Far  be  it  from  us,  in  any  way  to  depreciate 
the  value  or  discountenance  the  frequent  and 
diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
true  disciple  resorts  to  them  for  comfort  and 
consolation,  and  for  instruction  in  Divine 
things,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  opens  to  his  un- 
derstanding, and  seal's  upon  his  conscience. 
He  believes  that  Holy  Spirit  itself— the  in- 
speaking  Word — to  be  the  appointed  guide  of 
life,  and  he  seeks  to  turn  inward  and  to  dwell 
deep,  that  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh,  he  may 
hear  its  Divine  voice,  and  hearing,  may  obey. 
He  cherishes  therefore  a  righteous  jealousy, 
lest  any  secondary  means — even  the  best  of 
all  outward  means,  the  scriptures  themselves 
— should  take  the  place  of  that  inspeaking 
Word  as  the  great  and  immediate  Teacher, 
lest  in  any  way  his  attention  should  be  turned 
outward  from  obedience  to  manifested  duty,  in 
humble  dependence  on  Divine  aid,  through  the 
mercies  of  the  Redeemer  of  men. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  views  of  our 
early  Friends  on  this  subject  have  been  mis- 
understood in  modern  times  by  some  in  mem- 
bership with  us,  and  that  others  have  broadly 
and  openly  dissented  from  them. 

Among  the  objections  made  to  "  the  Bea- 
con" was  "  the  apparent  limitation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  to  the  great  appointed 
channel  of  the  Christian  revelation  :*"  by  which 


»  Further  particulars  relating  to  the  Beacon,  com- 
prising  the  correspondence  between  Isaac  Crewdson 
and  the  Yearly  Meeting's  conimittec,  &.C. — Manches- 
ter, 1836,  page  20. 


no  doubt  is  meant,  its  being  confined  to  those 
who  have  the  benefit  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
This  limitation  is  a  consequence  of  the  doc- 
trine which  regards  the  Bible  as  that  which 
alone  reveals  the  true  character  of  sin,  and  as 
the  great  appointed  instrument  of  effecting  a 
change  in  the  affections  of  fallen  man.  See 
Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines,  &c.,  pp. 
12.  17. 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  inculcated  the  same 
doctrine  is  more  than  once  slated  by  her  biog- 
raphers. 

During  her  visit  to  Paris  in  1839,  "  she 
was  informed  that  the  archbishop  was  annoy- 
ed at  her  proceedings  ;  that  he  had  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  the  alterations  she  had  re- 
commended in  the  St.  Lazare  Prison,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  speak  with  regret,  if  not  dis- 
pleasure, of  the  Baron  de  G 's  having  ac- 
companied her  in  her  visits  to  the  hospitals. 
But  the  secret  of  the  archiepiscopal  opposition 
lay  not  here;  it  was  the  more  general  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  he  dread- 
ed. It  was,  that  the  reforms  Mrs.  Fry  recom- 
mended, were  all  based  upon  scriptural  autho- 
rity,— that  it  was  to  those  sacred  writings  she 
referred  for  rules  of  active  obligation  as  the 
only  source  from  whence  to  learn  all  that  is 
due  from  man  to  man  ;  and  above  all  this,  that 
she  lost  no  opportunity  in  all  companies  and 
on  all  occasions,  where  it  could  be  done  with 
propriety,  to  urge  their  perusal  and  general 
circulation."     II.  p.  332. 

During  her  last  visit  to  Paris  in  1843,  she 
dined  with  the  prime  minister  of  France. 

"  Thursday  at  M.  Guizot's,  sealed  by  their 
celebrated  host,  this  dinner  was  felt  by  Mrs. 
Fiy  to  be  an  occasion  of  great  responsibi- 
lity.  She  was  encouraged  by  his  courteous 
attention,  unreservedly  to  speak  to  him  on  the 
subjects  which  had  so  long  been  near  to  her 
heart.  It  was  no  common  ordeal  for  woman, 
weak  even  in  her  strength,  to. encounter  rea- 
soning powers  and  capabilities  such  as  his; 
their  motives  for  action  arising  probably  from 
far  diflferent  sources,  but  curiously  meeting  at 
the  same  point ;  her's  from  deep-rooted  bene- 
volence, directed  by  piety  in  its  most  spiritual 
form;  his  from  reflection,  observation,  and 
statesman-like  policy,  guided  by  philanthropy 
based  on  philosophy  and  established  conviction, 
yet  in  the  aggregate  the  results  were  the  same  ; 
an  intense  desire  to  benefit  and  exalt  human 
nature,  and  arrest  the  progress  of  moral  and 
social  evil,  and  an  equal  interest  in  ascertain- 
ing  the  most  likely  methods  of  efl^ecting  the 
desired  ends.  They  spoke  of  crime  in  its  ori- 
gin, its  consequences,  and  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  for  its  prevention;  of  the  treatment  of 
criminals;  of  educalion  and  of  scriptural  in- 
struction. Here  Mrs.  Fry  unhesitatingly 
urged  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  truth  and 
the  imiversal  circulation  of  the  scriptures,  as 
the  one  means  capable  alone  of  controlling 
the  power  of  sin  and  shedding  light  upon 
the  darkness  of  superstition  and  infdelity.'* 
II.  p.  477. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Victory  over  one  sin  upon  right  ground,  will 
pave  the  way  to  an  easy  conquest  of  all. 
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For  "The Friend." 

Alas  for  the  Poor  Indian ! 

The  occupation  of  new  territory  brings  the 
people  of  the  United  States  into  conflict  with 
the  Indians.  Jealous  of  his  right  to  property 
from  time  immemorial  occupied  by  himself  or 
his  predecessors,  the  untutored  red  man  can- 
not tamely  regard  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites.  Accustomed  to  resist  aggression,  and  \ 
long  knowing  the  sweets  of  undisturbed  enjoy- ' 
tnent  of  the  forest,  it  is  not  surprising  he  should 
use  his  efforts  to  deter  strangers  p'om  gaining 
a  settlement  on  his  domain.  As  the  people 
of  the  United  States  locate  themselves  on  the  I 
-waters  which  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  Indian  will  find  himself  placed  as  between 
two  fires,  spreading  east  and  west,  and  unless 
the  government  in  assigning  new  residences 
to  these  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
guaranty  to  them  their  perpetual  possession, 
and  fulfil  their  engagements,  it  would  appear 
they  must  be  finally  e.Nterminated  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Christian  name,  and  the  character 
of  our  government.  Were  they  treated  as  our 
fellow  creatures,  their  children  properly  edu- 
cated, and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  introduced 
and  taught  amongst  them,  they  would  in  a  few 
years  be  brought  off  from  their  peculiar  habits 
and  prepared  to  exercise  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. Instead  of  taking  from  them  their  lands, 
how  much  more  compatible  would  it  be  with 
our  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  great  nation, 
to  be  exercising  the  kindnesses  which  become 
Christians,  and  the  power  we  lay  claim  to,  in 
guarding  them  from  the  cupidity  of  unprinci- 
pled men  ;  providing  honest,  capable  agents, 
to  assist  them  in  their  business,  and  in  good 
faith  leading  them  on  in  acquiring  proper 
habits,  and  by  their  industry  the  means  to 
maintain  a  respectable  and  useful  standing  in 
the  community. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  from 
one  of  the  city  papers  : 

"  From  Oregon. — By  recent  arrivals  we 
have  dales  from  Oregon  to  the  8th  of  March. 
We  extract  the  following  items  from  the  Spec- 
tator of  the  8th: 

"It  will  be  seen  by  a  communication  from 
Captain  Scolt,  published  in  this  paper,  that 
Jesse  Applegate,  Esq.,  bearer  of  despatches 
to  the  United  States  authorities  in  California, 
for  assistance  in  the  present  difficulties  with 
the  Indians,  has  returned,  being  unable  to 
cross  the  mountains  at  this  season. 

"Several  of  the  Dalles  Indians  have  arrived 
in  this  city  for  protection,  as  they  say.  It  is 
said  that  they  have  been  stripped  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  hostile  Indians,  because  they 
were  friendly  with  the  whites. 

"  The  Spectator,  of  February  24,  contains 
reports  from  Col.  Gilliam,  dated  Fort  Wasco- 
pam,  February  7,  and  describing  two  skir- 
mishes with  bodies  of  Indians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  routed  with  a  loss  of  some  25  or 
30  killed  and  wounded,  and  property  to  the 
value  of  .$1,400,  which  had  been  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  paid  into  the  military  chest  of  the 
expedition  I  The  whites  had  three  killed,  one 
by  accident,  the  other  two  by  the  Indians." 

"  Important  from  Oregon. — We  are  indebt- 
ed to  our  friends  of  the  Wyandotte,  arrived 


yesterday,  for  Missouri  river  papers.  From 
the  Adventure,  published  at  St.  Joseph,  we 
learn,  that  a  party  of  ten  men  arrived  in  that 
village,  last  Friday,  direct  from  Oregon,  hav- 
ing performed  the  journey  in  eighty-seven 
days.  By  them  we  have  received  the  Oregon 
Spectator  up  to  April  6th;  from  which  we 
learn,  that  the  Oregon  regiment  are  defending 
the  Territory  from  the  depredations  of  the 
Indians  with  vigilance  and  courage.  They 
labour  under  great  disadvantages,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  dangers  and  hardships,  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  ammunition, 
horses,  &c.  On  the  lOih  of  March,  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Indians  and  whites, 
in  which  it  is  supposed  that  some  forty  or  fil'ty 
Indians  were  killed,  and  many  wounded  ;  eight 
or  ten  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  none  mor- 
tally. Provisions  and  ammunition  being  near- 
ly exhausted,  pursuit  of  the  Indians  was  aban- 
doned. 

"  Col.  Cornelius  Gilliam,  commander-in- 
chief,  was  killed  by  the  accidental  discharge 
of  a  rifle,  after  the  battle. 

"Commissioners  have  been  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  Oregon,  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  ;  they  have  held  several  councils,  and 
many  of  the  Indians  are  disposed  to  make 
peace. 

"  The  Governor  has  issued  a  proclaffiation, 
calling  for  an  additional  force  of  three  hundred 
men.  The  Government  and  citizens  are  look- 
ing with  anxiety  and  expectation  to  the  United 
Slates  for  aid. 

"  This  party  brings  information  from  the 
Salt  Lake,  that  ihe  Mormons  in  that  settlement 
number  about  fil'ieen  hundred.  They  have 
several  thousand  acres  in  cultivation,  in  wheat, 
corn,  &c.,  seven  thousand  acres  of  which  are 
under  fence.  'I'hey  met  the  emigrants  that 
left  this  point  in  May  last,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sweet  \Vater,  all  getting  along 
very  well." — St.  Louis  Reveille,  3d  ult. 

^'■Indian  Difficulty. — The  Winnebago  In- 
dians, who  left  their  land  in  Wisconsin  a  few 
weeks  ago,  for  the  new  home  assigned  them 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  came  to  a  dead  halt  at 
the  Saux  Rapids,  130  miles  above  the  St.  Pe- 
ters, and  at  the  last  accounts  were  objecting 
to  go  further.  They  were  induced  to  refuse 
to  go  further  by  the  Chippewas,  who  informed 
ihem  that  the  treaty  by  which  they  had  relin- 
quished their  lands,  was  annulled  by  the  agent 
of  government  not  complying  with  all  its  pro- 
visions." 
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NINTH  MONTH  2,  1848. 


Towards  the  close  of  the  late  protracted 
session  of  Congress,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  had  under  consideration  for  several 
weeks,  a  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Terri- 
tories of  Oregon,  California,  and  New  Mexico, 
— the  two  latter  being  those  that  have  been 
ceded  to  ihc  United  States  by  the  late  Treaty 
with  Mexico. 

The  subject  in  an  early  stage  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  four  senaiors  from  Southern 
and  four  from  Northern  States.     This  Com- 


mittee reported  a  bill  intended  and  considered 
by  them  as  a  compromise  of  the  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  held 
I  by  their  constituents.  'I'he  important  leature 
^  of  this  bill  was,  that  it  left  the  decision  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
[territories  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
; States.  In  the  debate  which  ensued  upon  its 
I  introduction,  the  right  of  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  to  prohibit  slavery  was  fully  dis- 
cussed ;  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were 
I  shown  to  be  so  far  from  a  compromise  as  al- 
most inevitably  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
I  slavery  into  the  territories  if  it  iiad  become  a 
jlaw.  After  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  several  days,  the  bill  was  finally  passed 
j  by  a  vote  of  33  for,  and  22  against  it.  In  the 
House  of  Repi-esentatives  it  was  briefly  de- 
bated, and  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table  pre- 
vailed, by  a  majority  of  15 — 207  members 
being  present,  and  thus  it  was  defeated. 

While  the  Senate  had  been  engaged  on  ihis 
bill  for  the  three  territories,  which  was  so  sum- 
marily disposed  of,  the  House  had  been  con- 
sidering one  of  its  own  for  the  government 
of  Oregon,  containing  a  clause  prohibiting  sla- 
very in  that  territory,  which  was  finally  pass- 
ed, and  sent  to  the  Senate  for  its  concurrence. 
That  body  engrafted  upon  it  several  amend- 
ments, among  others  the  "  Missouri  Compro- 
mise," which  excludes  slavery  from  territory 
lying  north  of  the  latitude  of  36°  3U', — no 
doubt  designing  by  it  to  establish  that  line  as 
theultimate  boundary  betweenslaveryand  free- 
dom. The  bill  so  amended  was  returned  to 
the  House,  but  that  body  had  firmness  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  original  bill,  and 
consequently  rejected  all  the  amendments. 
Upon  Its  being  returned  to  the  Senate,  a  very 
excited  and  interesting  debate  ensued  upon  a 
motion  (made  by  T.  H.  Benton,  Senator  from 
Missouri,)  to  recede  from  its  amendments, 
which  we  are  glad  to  announce  was  car- 
ried, and  the  bill  finally  passed  by  a  vote 
of  29  for,  and  25  against  it,  and  having 
been  signed  by  the  President  is  now  a  law. 
In  the  debates  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  the 
House,  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  rights 
of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
hibit it,  were  very  ably  canvassed.  The 
principle  established  by  the  passage  of  this 
law  we  consider  a  very  important  one,  and 
hope  that  it  may  be  inli-oduced  into  that  which 
may  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  Ihe 
other  territories.  If  so,  a  limit  will  be  put  to 
the  extension  of  this  unrighteous  system  which 
may  I'esult  in  its  final  extinguishment.  We 
regret  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  more 
than  a  few  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  speakers.  In  another 
part  of  this  sheet  will  be  found  a  portion  of  the 
speech  of  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Senate,  con- 
taining, as  we  apprehend,  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  Ihe  extension  of  slavery, 
which  will  be  succeeded  by  extracts  from  tl.at 
made  in  the  House  by  D.  Wilmot,  a  i-epicsen- 
tative  from  our  own  Stale. 

By  inserting  extracts  from  these  speeches, 
we  do  not  mean  to  indorse  all  the  sentiments 
contained  in  them,  especially  those  in  refer- 
ence lo  the  right  of  individuals  to  speak  and 
write  upon  the  subject  of  slavery     Provided  it 
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is  discussed   in   a  proper    spirit   and   manner, 
this  is  a  privilege  we   hold    to   be   common   to 


BARCLAY'S  APOLOGY. 

An  edition  of  this  valuable  standard  work 
from  the  stereotype  plales  lately  procured  by 
our  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  we  are  informed 
is  now  completed,  and  is''  for  sale  at  Friends' 
bookstore,  No.  84  Arch  street.  The  proofs 
havins;  been  carefully  read  and  compared  wilh 
several  ancient  and  modern  copies,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  edition  will  be  found  to  be  very 
correct.  It  is  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
makes  a  very  handsome  volume.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  having  been  stereotyped  it  can 
be  afforded  at  a  much  less  price  than  hereto- 
fore charged.  Single  copies  may  be  had  at 
75  cents,  and  by  the  dozen  or  larger  quantity 
it  will  be  furnished  at  55  cents,  ll  is  quile 
desirable  that  the  standard  works  which  illus- 
trate the  doctrines  and  hislory  of  our  religious 
Society,  should  be  put  at  so  low  a  price  as  to 
render  ihem  accessible  lo  all  classes  ;  and  we 
are  therefore  pleased  that  the  cost  of  the  above 
work,  as  well  as  several  others,  has  been  so 
reduced  as  to  he  likely  materially  to  increase 
their  circulation   among   Friends  and  others. 

George  Fox's  Journal  which  was  formerly 
sold  for  four  or  five  dollars,  is  now  furnished 
printed  on  good  paper,  for  $1,  and  by  the 
quantity  at  75  cents  ;  Barclay's  Catechism 
and  Bevan's  View,  at  25  cents  each.  John 
Woolman's  Journal,  and  Phipps  on  the  Ori- 
ginal and  Present  State  of  Man,  each  371 
cenis  ;  and  the  price  of  Sewell's  History  of  the 
Society,  which  hilherto  has  been  an  expensive 
work,  has  recently  been  reduced  to  §1  75. 
While  our  standard  publications  can  be  ob- 
tained at  these  low  rates,  no  Friend's  family 
need  be  without  them.  All  that  have  been 
enumerated,  wilh  a  variety  of  oiher  Friends' 
books  are  for  sale  at  the  bookstore  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  orders  for  them  by  letter,  (if 
that  mode  is  more  convenient  to  the  purchaser,) 
will  be  promptly  attended  to.  If  F'riends  who 
are  storekeepers  in  remote  situations  would 
keep  a  supply  of  them  on  hand  for  sale  at  a 
small  advance  on  the  wholesale  price,  they 
might  materially  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  their 
valuable  contents. 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

These  seminaries  will  be  re-openod  on  Sec- 
ond-day, the  4th  of  Ninth  month.  The  Boys' 
School  is  situated  on  Cherry  street  near  Ninth; 
the  Girls',  on  James's  street  near  Sixth. 

'J'he  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  School, 
are  Reading,  Writing  under  a  teacher  parli- 
culnrly  employed  for  the  purpose.  Spelling, 
Defining,  and  Derivatives  from  Latin  and 
Greek  roots.  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithme- 
tic, Algebra,  Geometry,  Mensuration,  Survey- 
in2.  Book-keeping,  History,  Mental  riiiloso- 
phy,  Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Phy- 
siolngy,  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languaiies, 
English  Cnmpositinn,  and  the  higher  brtmchei 
of  the  Mathematics.  Occasional  lectures  are 
delivered  on  Chcinistry.  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Physiology.  Religi<ius  instruction  is  re 
g'llurly  imparted  by  recitations  from  Scripture, 


Barclay's  Catechism,  and  Bevans's  View  ;  and 
endeavours  are  used  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the 
scholars  with  an  esteem  for  our  religious  prin- 
ciples and  testimonies. 

Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with  the 
addition  of  the  French  Language  and  Botany, 
are  taught  in  the  Girls'  School,  besides  some 
instruction  in  Sewing. 

It  is  requested  that  pupils  should  be  entered 
early,  that  the  requisite  classification  may  take 
place. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  agent,  Salem,  Ohio,  from 
John  Coppock,  $2,  to  47,  vol.  23  ;  D.  Harris,  and  Sta- 
cv  Cook,  $2  each,  vol.  21  ;  from  William  Fisher,  S4, 
vols.  20  and  21  ;  Daniel  Strattan,  @2,  vol.  20  ;  Robert 
Spencer,  82,  to  34,  vol.  22  ;  Mark  Bonsall,  $2,  to  47, 
vol.  22  ;  Isaac  Bonsall,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  Job  Warren,  S3,  to 
52,  vol.  21,  and  from  John  Lipsey,  and  A.  Moreland, 
S6  each,  for  vols.  19,  20  and  21  ;  of  E.  G.  Daniels,  P. 
M  ,  Nortli  Blackstone,  Mass.,  fiom  Ichabod  Cook,  S4, 
vols.  21  and  22;  of  James  Siler,  agent,  Ind.,  from 
Thomas  Durham,  D.  Durham,  D.  Lindley,  82  each, 
vol.  21  ;  Nathan  Elliott,  and  John  Barker,  S2  each,  lo 
52,  vol.  21  ;  Jeremiah  MofFatt,  S2,  vol.  20 :  and  from 
Hudson  Middleton,  S8,  to  20,  vol.  21.  Received  from 
W.  C.  Dorland,  M.  D.,  Canada  West,  50  cents,  to  13, 
vol.  23. 

Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed inTlie  Coloured  Men's  and  Women's  Even- 
ing School,  back  of  Locust  above  Ninth  street, 
to  commence  early  in  Tenth  month. 

Application  in  writing  or  in  person  lo  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  Ill  Noble 
street ;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street ;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 

WANTED 
A  consistent  Friend,  to  act  in  the  station  of 
housekeeper,  in  a  family  residing  a  few  miles 
from  Philadelphia.     Apply  at  this  office. 

WANTED 

A  lad,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  learn  Mechanical  Dentistry.  Apply  at 
Friends'  bookstore.  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  the  24tli  ult.,  Thosias  Kite  and  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bragg,  of  Springborough,  Ohio. 

,   on    Third-day,  the  29th  ult.,  at  Friends' 

meeting-hnusc,  N.  Sixtli  street,  Philadelphia,  Abra- 
ham M.  Taylor,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elizabeth 
K.,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Shoemaker,  of  Chel- 
tenham, Pa. 


Died,  of  apoplexy,  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours,  on 
the  22d  of  Sixth  month,  1848,  at  her  residence.  New 
Garden,  Columbiana  county,  Oliio,  Hannah,  wife  of 
Citsper  Williams,  aged  about  55  years.  She  was  a 
beloved  Friend  and  useful  member  of  New  Garden 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  her  loss  will  be  felt  both  by 
Society  and  her  neighbours  generally. 

,  on  the  1st  nit.,  at  the  residence  of  her  hus- 
band, in  Plainfield,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J.,  Mercy,  wife  of 
.Tohn  L.  Shotwell,  about  tlie  6Btli  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  momlier  of  Plainfield  Preparative  and  Rah. 
way  and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
and  occupied  the  station  of  a  minister  about  34  years, 
in  which  she  was  approved  and  much  beloved.  Her 
illness,  which  was  long,  and  attcndiul  with  acute  pains 
at  limes,  she  was  enabled  to  l>enr  with  becnniing  calm- 
noss  and  pulicntc,  und  was  qualiGcd  at  dilTcruut  times 


during  her  sickness,  to  acknowledge  the  goodness  and 
mercy  of  her  Lord  and  Master,  and  lo  speak  in  his 
praise. — She  was  sound  in  doctrine,  firm  in  adhering 
to  the  blessed  cause  she  had  espoused,  and  Irom  the 
time  of  her  dedication  thereto,  it  is  believed  her  life, 
may  truly  be  called  a  consistent  one.  In  the  exercise 
of  iier  ministerial  gill,  she  experienced  an  evident 
growth,  was  edifying  to  the  church,  and  increasingly 
desirous,  thai  her  labours  therein,  as  well  as  her  daily 
walk  and  conversation,  shonld  be  such  as  became  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. — In  viewing  the  long,  suffering 
confinement  which  this  tried  servant  had  to  pass 
through,  and  the  calm  reliance  on,  and  confidence  in 
the  Almighty  arm,  which  seemed  so  much  with  her, 
the  expression  of  the  Psalmist  was  in  good  degree 
verified,  "  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me." 
And  the  glorious  hope,  which  had  long  been  her  chief 
portion,  was  now  found  to  be  indeed,  "  an  anchor  of 
the  soul  both  sure  and  stedfast." — She  expressed  to 
those  around  her,  not  long  before  the  close,  that  she 
was  going  to  heaven,  and  desired  her  husband  to  be 
ready  to  follow  her.  In  contemplating  the  departure 
of  such  an  one,  how  consoling  and  how  animating  is 
the  belief,  that  the  spirit  is  at  rest  with  the  redeemed 
of  all  generations  :  and  with  strong  faith  for  her  we 
can  exclaim,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who  die  in  the 
Lord." 

,  on  the  3d  ult.,  at  his   residence   in  Rahway, 

N.  J.,  Jacob  Parker,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  member  of  Rahway  preparative,  and  Rahway 
and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends.  His 
death  was  sudden,  having  walked  about  his  premises 
and  in  the  street,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  previous 
to  his  decease. — Some  remarks  made  by  him  a  few 
hours  belbre  the  close,  indicated  that  his  thoughts  had 
been  occupied  with  the  solemn  event,  expressing  at 
the  same  time,  a  desire  for  resignation.  At  another 
time  he  said,  "  I  love  all  good  people  everywhere,  and 
the  dear  Saviour  above  all." — He  was  from  early  lile 
a  diligent  attender  of  our  religious  meetings,  and  for 
many  years  served  in  the  station  of  an  overseer  ;  be- 
ing also  in  other  ways,  a  useful  member  of  Society. — 
He  was  favoured  to  retain  his  menial  faculties,  ap- 
pearing composed  and  calm ;  was  able  to  speak  until 
near  the  last,  and  seemed  to  depart  quiet  and  easy. 

,  at  his  residence,  in  Chester  county.  Pa.,  on 

Third-day,  Ihe  15th  of  Eighth  month,  1848,  Datid 
Griscom,  an  elder  and  member  of  West  Grove  parti- 
cnlar  Meeting,  in  the  59lh  year  of  his  age.  Tliis 
dear  Friend,  Tor  several  days,  had  been  observed  to  be 
more  cheerful  and  affectionate  than  usual ;  and  hav- 
ing spent  the  evening  prior  to  his  decease  in  serious 
conversation,  as  he  was  about  to  arise  from  his  chair 
in  the  piazza,  to  retire,  (the  moon  shining  brightly,) 
he  exclaimed,  "Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  true  are  tliy  ways  thou 
King  of  Saints." — On  the  day  of  his  decease  he  arose 
in  usual  health  ;  and  past  the  morning  plea.«antly  till 
about  8  o'clock,  when  the  call  was  suddenly  made, 
while  he  was  actively  eng.iged,  and  "the  silvir  chord 
was  loosed"  as  in  a  moment.  Yet  he  revived  a  little  ; 
but  in  about  three  hours  quietly  passed  away  to  the 
realities  of  the  world  to  coine  ;  leaving  to  surviving 
Friends  the  consoling  hope  thai  lo  him,  to  die  was 
gain. 

,  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  his  Residence  in  Wayne 

county,  N.  C,  of  typhoid  fever,  Elijah  Coleman,  in 
the  43d  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  wife  and  ibur  chiU 
dren  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss — In  the  death  of 
this  dear  Friend,  our  Society  will  sustain  a  great  loss. 
He  had  tor  a  number  of  years,  filled  Ihe  statiim  of 
elder, and  was  clerk  lo  his  Quarterly  Meeting.  ".Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  beheld  the  upright ;  lijr  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace." 

,  at  her  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  morning 

of  the  27th  ult.,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  Giiliel.m* 
WiDDiFiELD,  an  approved  minister  for  alirml  50  years. 
Long  prcvenled  from  mingling  with  her  Friends  by 
weakness  of  body,  she  was  yet  lively  in  spirit,  and  hav. 
ing  through  the  Lord's  mercy  a  coinl'ortuble  hope,  of  on 
admittance  into  eternal  rest,  she  had  long  wutehed 
and  waited  in  patient  hope  for  the  period  of  her  re- 
lease  from  her  many  bodily  infirmities,  and  the  triaU 
of  time. 
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George  W.  Taylor  having  resigned  his  slation  as 
lagent  to  "The  Friend,"  BENJAMIN  H.  WARDEIl 
ibas  been  appointed  to  act  in  that  capacity  for  the 
.present. 

All  communications,  e.tcept  those  relating  immedi- 
itely  to  the  financial  concerns  of  the  paper,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Editor. 


Spccfh  of  David  Wilmot. 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  David  Wilmot, 
of  Penn.,  on  the  Restriction  of  Slavery  in 
the  Neio  Territories.  Delivered  in  the  U. 
S.  House  of  Representatives,  August  2rd, 
1848. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  : — I  slial!  avail  myself  of 
the  present  opportunity  to  discuss  the  great 
issue  now  before  the  country — first  presented 
by  an  amendment  which,  some  two  years 
since,  I  had  the  lionour  to  offer  for  the  consi- 
deraiion  of  this  House.  That  amendment  as- 
serted no  now  principle.  I  was  but  the  copy- 
ist of  Jefferson,  in  the  re-affirmnnce  of  a  prin- 
ciple consistent  with  the  uniform  and  settled 
policy  of  this  Government — in  harmony  with 
the  whole  history  of  its  legislation.  Neither 
was  the  subject  improperly  introduced  into  our 
national  deliberations.  There  was  no  design 
in  its  introduction,  beyond  what  appeared  on 
its  face.  It  arose  necessarily  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we  were  placed.  Wc 
were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Mexico.  The 
policy  of  tliR  Administration  to  acquire  vast 
territories  as  an  indemnity  for  past  injuries, 
and  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  had  been 
frankly  made  known  to  the  country  and  the  j 
world.  Congress  was  called  upon  by  the  j 
Executive  to  appropriate  money,  not  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  but,  confessedly,  as  a 
means  to  further  this  policy  of  acquisiiion. 
In  my  judgment,  then,  as  now,  there  was  no 
more  fitting  occasion,  upon  which  to  declare 
the  future  policy  of  this  Government,  in  re- 
spect to  the  territory  to  be  acquired,  than  the 
one  offered  by  th?  bill  to  which  the  '  Proviso' 
was  originally  attached.  Such  I  believe,  at 
the  time,  was  the  judgment  of  Congress  and  of 
the  country.  The  amendment  was  carried  by 
a  large  majority  in  this  House,  and  would,  I 
doubt  not,  have  received  the  prompt  sanction 
of  the  Senate,  had  time  been  afforded  that 
body  to  act  upon  it,  then  in  the  last  hour  of  its 
session.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  country  and 
for  the  great  interests  at  stake,  that  the  Senate 
had  not  then  been  permitted  to  come  to  a  vole. 


The  question  would  have  been  settled  quietly, 
and  without  agitation.  No  controversy  of  a 
sectional  character  would  have  grown  up,  en- 
gendering unfratcrnal  feelings  between  the 
People  and  Slates  of  this  Confederacy.  The 
South,  I  am  persuaded,  would  have  cheerfully 
acquiesced,  at  that  day,  in  a  policy  so  just, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  which  Soutiiern 
statesmen  had  borne  a  leading  and  honourable 
part." 

"  Mr.  Chairman  :  This  is  a  day  of  changes, 
and  of  new  theories,  in  the  political  world. 
Novel  and  most  extraordinary  doctrines  have 
recently  been  put  forth  by  the  advocates  of 
slave  extension.  Our  right  to  legislate  for 
territory  has  been  gravely  questioned — our 
sovereignty  over  it  denied.  I  have  examined, 
with  some  care,  the  history  of  our  legislation 
in  respect  to  Territories;  and  I  affirm,  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  from  the 
first  year  of  the  organization  of  this  govern- 
ment, down  to  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
our  sovereignty  over  them  has  been  continu- 
ally exercised  in  the  most  perfect  and  plenary 
manner.  Tliat  we  have  extended  over  them 
our  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  autho- 
rity, in  all  respects,  and  in  all  things  apper- 
taining to  their  government  and  laws. 

"  Territories  possess  no  inherent  sovereign- 
ty. Sovereignty  appertains  to  organized ' 
Stales.  It  is  that  power  which  prescribes ' 
laws,  and  to  which  the  citizen  is  required  to 
yield  obedience.  This  power  no  more  resides 
in  a  territory  than  it  does  in  a  country  or  a| 
township.  As  well  might  the  inhabitants  of  j 
the  latter  claim  the  right  to  make  laws,  and 
regulate  their  own  affairs,  as  that  the  people 
of  a  territory  should  assiune  to  themselves 
such  high  prerogatives  and  powers.  Such  a 
doctrine  is  unknown  to  the  legislation  of  this 
country.  During  the  whole  period  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  not  an  example  can  be  found 
in  which  a  Territory  has  been  permitted  to 
exercise  a  single  act  of  independent  political 
sovereignty.  This  doctrine  is  of  a  recent  ori- 
gin— a  new  invention.  It  originated  in  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion,  as  a  cover  behind 
which  to  take  shelter,  and  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  meeting  directly  the  great  question  of 
the  extension  of  slavery  into  territories  now 
free.  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  unsupported  by  authority,  and  wholly  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us. 

"  Commencing  with  the  celebrated  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  down  to  the  organization  of  a 
Territorial  Government  for  Iowa  in  183S,  this 
Government  has  exercised  full  and  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  its  Territories.  This  long 
record  of  sixty  years  furnishes  no  precedent 
to  justify  this  doctrine  of  Territorial  sove- 
reignty." 


"  With  what  show  of  reason  and  fair  argu- 
ment can  it  be  maintained,  that  we  may  ac- 
quire  vast  possessions,  at  an  expense  of  rail- 
1  lions  of  treasure  and  the  best  blood  of  our 
'  citizens,  and  yet  have  no  power  to  govern  it 
j  when  acquired  ?  No  power  to  impose  our 
I  laws  upon  its  people,  or  to  give  character  to 
I  its  institutions.  Such  doctrines  cannot  be  de- 
fended. They  are  the  resort  of  those  who 
fear  to  meet  this  question,  lest  it  disturb  the 
harmony  of  party  organization  and  endanger 
j  the  success  of  party  leaders.  It  is  a  question 
I  above  party  ;  it  is  one  of  honour,  of  character, 
of  humanity,  of  the  rights  of  free  labour. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  general  jurisdiction 
and  sovereignty  of  this  Government  over  its 
Territories  being  established  by  the  whole  his- 
tory of  our  legislation,  what  is  there  in  the 
Constitution,  or  in  the  practice  under  it,  that 
justifies  this  claim  of  special  exemption  on  be- 
half of  slavery  ?  Will  any  man  tell  me  why 
it  is,  that  we  may  regulate  the  questions  of 
suffrage  and  eligibility  to  oiBce  in  a  territory, 
and  not  the  question  of  slavery?  Is  .slavery 
of  higher  regard  than  these?  i\Iay  this  Gov- 
ernment regulate  and  control  within  its  terri- 
tories, every  other  interest  and  every  other 
right,  except  that  of  slavery  alone?  Does 
slavery  dictate  its  own  laws  and  define  its 
own  limits?  Is  there  no  power  to  stop  its 
progress — to  stay  its  advances — to  arrest  the 
curse  and  desolation  of  its  march  ?  Congress 
has  no  power  to  bind  the  States  by  enactments 
such  as  are  contained  in  every  territorial  bill ; 
and  if  its  power  over  territory  be  circum- 
scribed by  the  same  constitutional  restraints 
that  are  applicable  to  States,  then  is  any  bill 
you  may  pass  a  usurpation  and  a  nullity  ;  then 
has  this  government  been  in  error,  from  the 
day  of  its  foundation  down  to  the  present  hour. 
States  and  Territories  arc  widely  difibrent  in 
their  character,  and  in  respect  to  the  powers 
of  this  Government  over  them.  The  former 
are  organized,  independent  Powers,  sovereign 
in  all  things,  save  in  those  restrictions  and 
grants  contained  within  the  Constitution.  The 
latter  are  unorganized,  dependent  communities, 
destitute  of  sovereignty,  looking  to  us  for  poli- 
lilical  existence,  and  in  time  for  an  admission 
into  this  sisterhood  of  States. 

"  It  has  become  habitual  with  many,  when 
speaking  upon  this  subject,  to  talk  about  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution  in  a  manner  that 
seems  to  imply  the  existence  of  some  solemn 
covenant,  placing  slavery  upon  a  different 
footing  from  that  upon  which  rest  all  the  oilier 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  States.  The  Con- 
stitution no  more  guaranties  the  slavery  of 
Virginia  than  it  does  the  banking  system  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  common  school  system 
of  New  York.  These  are  subjects  without  the 
sphere  of  the  Constitution,  and,  in   respect  to 
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tlic  States,  beyond  Federal  interference  and 
control.  They  belong  to  the  powers  reserved 
to  the  Territories.  The  Constitution  recog- 
nizes the  existence  of  certain  persons,  not 
freemen,  but  it  nowhere  guaranties  the  contin- 
uance of  slavery — much  less  does  it  provide 
for  its  indefinite  extension. 

"No  one  will  deny  but  that  the  banking 
system  within  the  Stales  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  General  Government 
as  is  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  which  authorize  banking,  are  as 
sacred  from  Federal  interference  as  are  the 
laws  of  Virginia  which  authorize  the  holding 
of  slaves.  Congress  can  no  more  interfere 
with  the  former  than  it  can  be  with  the  latter. 
Both  rest  upon  Slate  authority,  and  both  are 
alike  beyond  the  control  of  this  Government. 
Yet  Congress  may  annul  a  bank  charter,  and 
uproot  the  whole  system  of  banking,  in  a  ter- 
ritory. 

"  The  Territorial  legislature  of  Florida  hav- 
ing incorporated  several  banks,  and  insurance 
companies  with  banking  privileges,  Congress, 
by  act  of  July  1st,  IS'M,  declared  the  same 
repealed  and  annulled,  '  together  with  all  other 
acts  and  parts  of  acts,  passed  liy  the  said  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature  of  Florida  in  the  year 
1836,  creating  banks,  or  extendmg  banking 
corporations,  or  corporations  with  banking 
powers,  or  conferring  banking  powers  on  any 
corporations  or  institution  whatever.' 

"  W'jis  this  an  act  of  u^iurpalion  and  tyi'anny 
over  the  good  people  oT  Florida'!  Or  did  it 
fall  wi.hiir  ihe  exercise  of  the  rightful  poiver 
of  this  Government?  If  the  latter,  as  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  then  « hy  with  equal  righi 
may  not  Congress  prohibit  the  intri)cliiction  of 
slavery  into  tenitorics  in  which  it  docs  not 
exist?  Slavery  and  banking  depend  upon  the 
same  authority  (fir  support — the  auihorily  ol 
State  laws.  They  are  both  equally  secur-e 
from  Federal  interference  within  the  Stales, 
and  alike  suljeet  to  our  control  within  the  tei-- 
ritories. 

"  We  are  not  left,  in  the  investigation  of 
Ibis  subject,  to  aiguments  drawn  from  analogy 
alone.  We  have  precedents  lor  our  guide — 
the  authority  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic, 
for  our  inslruciion.  Our  fathers  had  this  same 
question  in  iiand  ;  and  in  its  settlement,  as  in 
all  things,  gave  us  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tafion.  Immediately  upon  the  close  of  our 
Revolutionary  struggle,  the  wise  and  good  men 
of  that  day  turned  their  altenlion  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  began  to  digest  plans 
to  promote  its  prosperity  and  gi'owth.  Among 
the  objects  of  paramount  interest  that  (ii'st  en- 
gaged their  attention,  was  the  then  almost 
trackless  wilderness  of  Ihe  North-west.  The 
territory  lying  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river 
embraced  the  entire  national  domain.  It  was 
the  great  heritage  of  our  people — the  field  in 
which  our  empire  was  to  grow  and  expand. 
It  was  the  common  property  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  secured  by  the  joint  efforts  and 
common  sacrifices  of  both,  in  the  same  great 
struggle  for  National  Independence.  Looking 
out  upon  this  fertile  field  of  human  cnierprisc 
and  labour,  Ihey  discovered  the  germ  of  ;in 
evil,  which,  if  permitted  to  grow,  would  blight 
its  fertility,  and  paralyze  tho  energies  of  its 


people.     It  was  slavery  just  starting  into  life. 
They  strangled  the  monster. 

"  As  early  as  1784,  Thomas  Jefferson,  in- 
troduced into  the  Congi-ess  of  the  Confedera- 


tion a  proposit 


having    reference    to   ihe 


States  to  be  formed  out  of  this  territory  of  the 
North-west.     It  was  in  these  words  : 

"  '  Resolved,  That,  after  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  of  the  Christian  era,  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted  to  have  been  person- 
ally guilty.' 

"  This  sir,  looks  very  much  like  the  '  Pro- 
viso.' Here  is  the  original  'firebrand' — the 
heresy,  for  holding  on  to  which  men  ai-e  now 
proscribed  by  the  Government  of  their  coun- 
try. Mr.  Jetlerson,  had  he  lived  at  this  day, 
would  have  been  denounced  as  an  Abolition- 
ist, and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

"This  resolution  did  not  pass  at  the  time  ; 
but,  in  \~hl,  three  years  later,  the  work  was 
consummated,  and  the  great  Ordinance  of 
Freedom  firmly  established.  The  sixth  article 
contains  substantially  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.     It  provides  as  follows: 

"  '  There  shall  be  ntither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  in  said  territor-y,  otherwise 
thair  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.' 

"  This  Ordinance  was  passed  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  slaveholding  States.  It 
clearly  establishes  the  policy,  marked  out  by 
the  men  w  ho  laid  the  foundations  of  our  free 
institutions.  They  looked  upon  slavery  in  its 
irue  light — as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude — 
a  curse  upon  men  and  nations,  it  had  been 
inniried  upon  us  by  the  cupidity  of  the  mother 
country,  arrd  in  the  face  of  the  earnest  r-emon- 
strance  of  the  people  of  that  day.  For  its  ex- 
istence among  us,  we  were  in  no  respect  re- 
sponsible. It  was  in  view  of  these  circum- 
stances that  our  fathers  adopted  the  wise  po- 
licy of  leaving  to  the  several  States  iu  which 
it  existed  entir-e  control  over  the  subject  within 
their  respective  limits,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  providing  securities  against  its  spread  over 
the  unoccupied  territories  of  the  nation.  Who 
is  it,  sir,  that  now  demands  a  departure  from 
this  wise  and  safe  policy  ?  Who  are  respon- 
sible for  all  the  consequences  that  may  follow 
the  agitation  of  this  subject?  1  answer,  the 
r'csponsibility  is  with  those  who  seek  to  over- 
turn the  settled  policy  of  this  Government— 
who  demand,  that  the  territories  of  the  nation, 
her-etofore  closed  up  against  the  appr-oaches  of 
slavery,  shall  now  be  opened  to  its  desolating 
march.  To  this  requirement  we  can  never 
yield.  Lot  Ihe  South  adhere  to  the  policy 
which,  in  17t)7,  she  aided  to  establish,  and 
which  has  been  preserved  uniform  and  urrbi-o- 
ken  from  that  day  to  the  present.  NVo  can 
consent  to  no  change.  \\c  will  sanction  no 
departure  from  this  wise  policy.  We  will  not 
aid  by  our  votes,  or  countenance  by  our  si- 
lence, the  propagation  of  slavery  over  the  fr'ee 
soil  of  this  contiirent. 

"  The  first  Congress  that  assembled  after 
the  adoption  of  th(!  Constitution,  on  the  7lh  of 
August,  178S>,  passed  an  act  confirming  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  and  giving  to  it  full  force 


and  validity.  The  purposes  of  this  act  clearlj! 
appear  from  the  preamble,  which  is  in  thesi] 
words : 

"  '  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  Ordinance  o ! 
the  U.  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  for  lh(' 
government  of  the  territory  norih-west  of  tht 
Ohio,  may  continue  to  have  ftdl  force  ano\ 
effect,  it  is  required  that  certain  provisions 
should  be  made  to  adapt  the  sanre  to  the  pi-e-i 
sent  Constitution  of  the  United  States — Be 
erracled,'  &c. 

"  This  act  received  the  constitutional  appro.i 
val  of  Washington.  Many  of  those  who  par.' 
licipatcd  in  its  enactment  had  been  membersj 
of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Constitution/ 
and,  therefor-e,  may  be  supposed  to  have  un-' 
derstood  the  true  intent  and  meaning. 

"On  the  7th  of  May,  18U0,  an  Actwas' 
passed  for  the  oi-ganization  of  a  Territorial 
Government  for  Indiana,  and  slavery  express-' 
ly  pr-ohibited  therein.  This  act  was  approved. 
by  John  Adams. 

"January  11th,  1805,  the  northern  part  oil 
Indiana  was  ei-ected  into  the  territory  of  Mi 
chigan,  and  slavery  prohibited.  February  yd, 
1809,  the  territory  of  Illinois  was  established, 
with  the  like  prohibition  as  to  slavery.  These 
two  latter  acts  received  the  approval  and  sig'-] 
nature  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  \ 

"On  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  Wisconsin; 
was  organized  as  a  Territory,  and  slavery! 
prohibited  within  its  limits.  This  act  was  ap-j 
proved  by  Gen.  Jackson.  > 

"  The  Territory  of  Iowa  was  established  byj 
act  of  Congress  of  the  12th  of  June,  18:iS,f 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Burcnjj 
and  here,  also,  was  slavery  prohibited. 

"Here  are  a  series  of  enactmerrts,  com- 
mencing  wiih  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which 
was  confirmed  by  Congress,  in  178U,  irnder 
the  administration  of  Washington,  down 
through  the  administrations  of  Adams,  Jetler- 
son, Jackson,  and  Van  Bm-en,  to  the  year 
1838,  when  the  last  Territorial  Government 
was  organized,  covering  a  period  of  mor-e  than 
half  a  century,  in  which  this  policy  of  restrict, 
ing  the  spread  of  Slavery  was  steadily  pur- 
sued and  enforced.  The  constitutionality  of 
these  enactments  was  not  controverted  at  the 
time,  nor  has  it  ever  since  been  called  into 
question. 

"  Not  content  w  ith  providing  that  slavery 
should  never  exist  in  any  territory-which  was 
free  from  it  at  the  time  of  its  or-gnnization, 
Congress  has  from  time  to  time  regulated  arrd 
i-estricted  it  in  those  territories  where  it  had 
an  actual  existence. 

"  By  the  7th  section  of  the  act  organizing  a 
Territorial  Government  for  Mississippi,  passed 
in  1798,  the  importation  of  slaves  into  said 
territory  from  any  place  within  the  United 
States  was  prolribited,  under  severe  penalties. 
This  was  ten  years  before  Congr-ess  had  the 
power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  prohibit  tho 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  States. 

"  By  act  of  the  2Cth  of  March,  1804,  that 
part  of  Louisiana  south  of  the  Territory  of 
Mississippi  was  organized  into  a  Territorial 
(iovernment,  by  the  name  ol'  Orleans.  Ry 
this  act,  the  importation  into  said  territory  of 
slaves  from  abroad  was  prohibited,  and  also 
the  importation  of  any  slave  from  withiu  tho 
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United  States  who  should  have  been  bi'ought 
into  the  country  since  the  1st  of  May,  1798, 
or  who  should  thereafter  be  brought  into  the 
United  States.  It  further  provided  that  no 
slave  should  be  brought  into  said  territory, 
except  by  a  ciiizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
should  refn:)ve  there  for  actual  settlement,  and 
who  should  at  the  time  be  the  bona  fide  owner 
of  such  slave;  thus  directly  interdicting  the 
domestic  as  well  as  the  foreign  slave  trade  in 
this  Territory  of  Orleans.  This  act  was  ap- 
proved by  Jefferson. 


ual  Jlonitor  for  1348. 


HASXAH  WORHALL. 

Hannah  Wormall,  of  Loihersdale,  York- 
shire, England,  deceased  Third  month  14th, 
'l847,  aged  79  years. 

I  She  was  the  daughter  of  William  Wormall, 
one  of  the  Friends  who  was  persecuted  by  the 
Vicar  of  Carlton,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  in  consequence  of  their  objection  to 
'  comply  with  some  ecclesiastical  demands  ;  and 
who  in  consequence  of  their  conscientious 
firmness  in  maintaining  our  testimony  against 
those  antichristian  impositions,  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  in  York  Castle.  Most  of 
them  were  confined  for  nearly  two  years;  but 
William  Wormall,  being  at  the  time  of  his 
commitment  confined  by  his  last  illness,  and 
his  medical  attendant  having  certified  that  he 
was  not  in  a  state  to  bear  removal,  escaped 
this  cruel  and  unchristian  bondage. 

William  Wormall  was  an  elder,  and  liis 
wife  an  overseer  in  Loihersdale  meeting  ;  and 
from  the  character  of  their  children,  it  is  to  be 
inferred,  that  they  "  were  careful  to  rule  their 
own  houses  well,  and  to  train  up  their  children 
in  a  religious  life  and  conversation." 

Hannah  Wormall  bore  through  her  long  life, 
a  consistent  Christian  character.  She  was 
kind  to  the  poor,  and  helpful  in  the  meeting  of 
our  Society  in  the  sequestered  valley  in  which 
she  resided. 

She  was  dependent  on  her  own  industry  for 
a  maintenance,  and  supported  herself  by  keep- 
ing a  small  shop,  in  conjunction  with  a  brolher 
and  sister.  The  infirmities  of  old  age  confin- 
ed her  to  the  house  for  several  years  previous 
to  her  death  ;  but  these  she  was  enabled  to 
bear  with  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Di- 
vine will. 

In  the  course  of  her  last  illness,  she  became 
deeply  distressed,  from  an  apprehension  that 
she  was  not  prepared  to  meet  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth,  and  on  a  Friend  expressing  a  hope 
that  she  would  go  well,  she  replied,  "  But  that 
will  not  do  ;  I  must  be  sure  of  it."  After  a 
time  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  grant  her  a  feeling 
of  his  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  she  said,  "  Now 
the  sun  shines  brightly  ;  I  am  happy.  There 
is  a  mansion  prepared  for  me,  and  the  Lord 
will  fetch  me  in  his  own  time.  How  can  they 
bo  confounded,  who  trust  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  I 
Ho  is  their  everlasting  strength.  The  Lord 
is  my  sun  and  shield,  and  my  everlasting 
reward."  She  was  often  engaged  in  thanks- 
giving and  praises  ;  and  when  very  weak  in 
body,  she  signified  that  she  still  felt  strong  in 
mind  to  praise  the  Lord,  saying,  "  My  joy  in 


the  Lord  is  sure.     The  Lord  has  blessed  my 
soul.     Oh  I  praise  the  Lord." 

Temperance  Statistics. — The  New  York 
Herald  is  indebted  to  Charles  H.  Delavan, 
Esq.,  for  the  following  interesting  statistics  on 
Temperance  : 

"  There  are  at  present  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  eight  hundred  and  fifty  tempe- 
rance societies,  with  one  million  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  members.  In  the  Cnnadas, 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  there  are 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  temperance  societies, 
with  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
members.  In  South  America,  there  are  seven- 
teen thousand  persons  who  have  signed  the 
temperance  plidgc.  In  Germany,  there  are 
fifionn  hundred  tejnperance  societies,  with  one 
million  three  hundred  thousand  members.  In 
Sweden  and  Norway,  there  are  five  hundred 
and  ten  temperance  societies,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  members.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  are  five  thousand  per- 
sons who  have  signed  the  pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence. At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there 
are  nine  hundred  pledged  members.  It  is 
ascertained  that  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
persons  annually  perish  in  Great  Briiaiu 
through  accidents,  while  drunk  ;  and  the  loss 
to  the  working  classes  alone,  through  drinking, 
appears  to  be  annually  five  hundred  and  filiy 
millions  of  dollars.  The  enormous  sum  of 
four  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of  dollars 
was  expended  in  Great  Britain  last  year  for 
intoxicating  beverages,  and  five  iiimdred  and 
twenty  millions  of  gallons  of  malt  liquors  were 
brewed  last  year  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ten  temperance  societies,  with 
two  million  six  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
members,  which  includes  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance. In  Russia,  all  temperance  societies  are 
strictly  forbidden  by  the  emperor.  In  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  there  are  no  temperance 
societies.  In  France,  the  temperance  cause, 
although  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.  The  first  temperance  society  in  the 
world,  so  fur  as  discovery  is  known,  was 
formed  in  Germany  on  Christmas  day,  in  the 
year  1600." 

Method. — A  female  remarking  to  an  orator 
that  she  could  recollect  more  of  his  discourses 
than  of  any  other  person  ;  he  said  he  thought 
he  could  explain  the  cause.  "  I  make,"  he 
said,  "a  particular  point  of  classifying  my 
topics — it  is  a  hobby  of  mine  to  do  so  ;  and 
therefore  I  never  compose  without  first  settling 
the  relationship  and  order  of  my  arguments 
and  illustrations.  Suppose,  that  your  servant 
was  starting  for  town,  and  you  were  obliged 
hastily  to  instruct  her  about  a  few  domestic 
purchases,  not  having  time  to  write  down  the 
items;  and  suppose  you  said,  "Be  sure  to 
bring  some  tea,  and  also  some  soap,  and  coffee 
too,  by  the  by  ;  and  some  powder-blue  ;  and 
don't  forget  a  few  light  cakes,  and  a  little 
starch,  and  some  sugar;  and,  now  I  think  of 
it,  soda — you  would  not  be  surprised  if  her 
memory  failed  with  regard  to  one  or  two  of 
the  articles."  But  if  your  commission  ran 
thus:  "  Now,  Mary,  to-morrow  we  are  going 


to  have  some  friends  to  tea,  therefore  bring  a 
supply  of  tea  and  cofTee,  and  sugar  and  light 
cakes  ;  and  the  next  day,  you  know,  is  wash- 
ing-day, so  that  we  shall  want  soap,  and  starch, 
and  soda,  and  powder-blue  ;"  it  is  most  likely 
she  would  retain  your  order  as  easily  as  you 
retain  my  discourse. — Smith's  Irish  Diamonds. 

On  Brooding  over  Injiirie.''. — There  are 
those  who  never  will  sufl'er  an  injury  to  puss 
away  from  their  remembrance.  They  are 
continually  brooding  over  it  in  secret,  aggra- 
vating it  with  a  thousand  imaginary  circiun- 
stances,  and  preventing  time  from  healing  it, 
by  tearing  open  the  woimd  it  inflicts,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  rankle  ancJ  (i-ster  anew.  The  anger 
which  a  ssjise  of  injury  caused,  burns  fiercely 
against  him  who  gave  it,  and  is  quickened  by 
every  fresh  rdmnmbrance.  Soon  every  little 
error  and  infirmity  ihat  belongs  to  him  is  mag- 
nified beyond  bounds;  nothing  appears  in  his 
character  but  malice  and  wickedness;  and 
thus  the  feelings  of  resentment,  which  perhaps 
a  trifling  injury  first  excited,  and  which  a  mo- 
ment of  reflection  might  at  first  have  hushed, 
are  converted  into  rancorous  and  inextinguish- 
able hate.  This  is  a  temper  with  which  some 
are  made  miserable;  and  its  remedy  is  found 
only  in  a  proper  control  of  the  imagination 
and  thoughts.  To  such  persons  I  would  say, 
Suffer  not  your  mind  to  dwell  on  little  inju- 
ries, but  strive  to  forget  them  whenever  they, 
are  received.  When  the  thought  of  them  en- 
ters, do  not  suffer  your  imagination  to  hover 
over  it,  dismiss  it  at  once  by  effort  from  the 
mind  and  turn  your  thoughts  to  subjects  which 
will  compose  you  to  meekness  and  forgiveness. 
At  such  limes  remember  your  own  need  of 
forgiveness  from  others  and  from  God  ;  remem- 
ber the  petition  you  offer  that  yourself  may  bo 
pardoned  only  in  pro[)oriion  as  you  show 
mercy  to  others;  and  think  how  soon  all  the 
injuries  of  this  world  will  be  over,  and  you  and 
your  enemy  will  sleep  together  in  the  dust. 
N.  C.  S. 


Cheap  Pleasures. — Did  you  ever  study  the 
cheapness  of  pleasure  ?  Do  you  know  how 
little  it  takes  to  make  a  man  happy?  Such 
trifles  as  a  penny,  or  a  smile,  do  the  work. 
There  arc  two  or  three  boys  passing  along — 
give  them  each  a  chestnut,  how  smiling  they 
look,  they  will  not  be  cross  in  some  time.  A 
poor  v/ornan  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
is  the  mother  of  half  a  diizen  children  :  send 
them  half  a  peck  of  sweet  apples,  and  they  all 
will  be  happy.  A  child  has  lost  his  arrow  — 
a  world  to  iiim — and  he  mourns  sadly;  help 
him  to  find  it,  or  make  him  another,  and  how 
quickly  will  the  sunshine  play  upon  his  sober 
lace.  A  boy  has  as  much  as  he  can  do  to 
pile  up  a  load  of  wood,  assist  him  a  few  mo- 
iTients,  or  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  him,  and 
he  forgets  his  toil,  and  he  works  away  without 
minding  it.  Your  apprctice  has  broken  a  mug, 
or  cut  the  vest  too  large,  or  slightly  injured  a 
piece  of  work,  say  "  you  scoundrel,"  and  he 
feels  miserable  ;  remark,  "  I  am  sorry,"  and 
he  will  try  to  do  better.  You  employ  a  man 
—  pay  him  cheerfully,  and  speak  a  pleasant 
word  to  him,  and  he  leaves  your  house  with  a 
contented  heart,  to  light  up  his  own  hearth 
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with  smiles  and  gladness.  As  you  pass  along 
the  street  you  meet  a  familiar  face — speak  lo 
him  as  though  you  felt  happy,  and  it  will  work 
admirably  in  the  heart  of  your  neighbour. 

Pleasure  is  cheap — who  will  not  bestow  it 
liberally  7  If  there  are  smiles,  sunshine,  and 
flo'.vers  all  about,  let  us  not  grasp  them  with  a 
miser's  fist,  and  lock  them  up  in  our  hearts. 
No.  Rather  let  us  take  and  scatter  Ihem  about 
us,  in  the  cot  of  the  widow,  among  the  groups 
of  children  in  tlio  crowded  mart,  where  men 
of  business  congregate,  in  our  families,  and 
everywhere.  We  can  make  the  wretched 
.  happy,  the  discontented  cheerful,  the  afflicted 
resigned,  at  exceedingly  cheap  rates.  Who 
will  refuse  lo  do  it  ? 

For  "The  Frienil." 

Thomas  Scnttergood  and  his  Times. 

(ConliiuieJfrom  page  397.) 

The  dream  or  vision  alluded  to  in  our  last, 
was  one  granted  lo  Hester  Mo.xie,  a  Friend  in 
England.  We  give  it  in  her  words,*  premis- 
ing tlial  it  occurred  lo  her  at  a  lime  when  she 
was  very  sick. 

"  I  thought  I  was  dead  ;  and  behold  my  body 
lay  like  a  corpse!  There  seemed  lo  be  a  per- 
son of  the  appearance  of  a  m.in,  liis  raiment 
being  somewhat  of  sheepskin,  of  a  bright 
fawn  colour,  who  said  '  Follow  me.'  []e  as- 
cended a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a  large 
Iniilding.  The  outside  appeared  strongly  built 
of  large  rough  stones.  1  followed  iriy  guide 
into  the  house,  but  did  not  at  first  perceive  the 
beauty  of  it  lo  the  full.  It  seemed  white  and 
bright,  and  a  large  company  sitting;  such  a 
number  as  I  never  had  beheld.  The  further  I 
went  in,  the  brighter  it  appeared,  and  more 
like  the  reflection  of  the  sun.  The  first  slop 
my  guide  made,  seemed  to  bo  half  way  of  the 
house,  by  what  I  judged  frotn  its  appearance 
on  the  outside.  VVhile  my  guide  .slopped,  1 
looked  at  the  coimtenances  of  those  I  could 
see,  which  were  many,  but  !  could  not  see  lo 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  for  the  refleclion  ol 
the  light,  which  appeared  brighter  than  when 
the  sun  shines  in  its  greatest  lustre  on  a  sum- 
mer day.  There  appeared  a  sweetness  and 
composure  in  every  countenance,  fi\r  beyond 
what  I  had  ever  seen  in  any  person  while  in 
the  body.  The  lustre  redecied  Irom  the  light 
e.vtcnded  even  lo  ihe  skirls  of  their  garments, 
which  appeared  like  a  plain  rube  or  covering 
in  one  piece.  Now  1  was  filled  with  admira- 
tion ;  and  looko'd  to  see  if  I  could  dislingui,-,h 
men  from  women,  hitt  I  could  not.  At  my 
first  entrance  into  ihc  hunse,  1  thought  I  had 
been  at  a  meeting  of  solid  Friends.  I  looked 
to  see  from  whence  iho  light  came,  but  couhl 
not  perceive eiilier  window  or  opening.  I  llicn 
asked  my  guide,  'What  is  Ibis  place?'  He 
answered,  '  Heaven.'  1  then  looked  to  .sec 
what  lliry  sat  on,  but  could  not  discover  cillier 
bench  or  seal.  The  more  I  looked,  the  more 
1  admired  ;  and  wanled  lo  sil  with  ihcm  ;  but 
did  not  know  how.  My  guide  lurnei)  about  lo 
go  out,  and  looked  al  mo  lo  follow  him  ;  hut  I 


He  ihen  beckoned  and  said,  '  Come.'  We 
had  not  gone  far  before  I  stopped  again.  He 
slopped  for  me  and  said  '  Come  !'  I  then  fol- 
lowed, often  hailing  and  admiring  the  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  and  content  1  saw  in  every 
countenance,  till  we  got  out.  My  guide  then 
turned  on  the  left  hand,  and  seemed  to  go 
down.  I  did  not  perceive  ihe  road  we  went, 
but  could  see  my  guide.  We  soon  came  wdicro 
[  beheld  a  lofty  dome  of  great  wealth.  W'l 
entered  a  large  room,  which  we  could  not  see 
the  end  of  till  we  passed  through.  The  room 
appeared  grandly  wainscoted,  and  beautifully 
painted  with  dilferent  colours.  The  first  sight 
of  this  beautiful  room,  abated  my  sorrow  al 
leaving  ihe  others,  which  was  very  great  while 
we  came  down  the  descent.  1  had  but  just 
time  to  lake  a  view  of  this  fine  place,  before  a 
number  of  persons,  richly  dressed,  passed  us, 
who  smell  so  strong  of  brimstone,  ihat  I  seem- 
ed almost  suffocated.  All  of  them  were  talk- 
ing lo  ihcmselves,  and,  before  they  came  lo 
us,  looked  well  ;  but  when  near,  there  appear- 
ed a  blackness  in  every  fiice.  Those  who  did 
not  talk  loud,  moved  their  lips  and  seemed  to 
tnutler;  which  was  also  ihe  manner  of  some 
who  walked  along  alone.  I  was  seized  with 
horror,  and  asked  my  guide,  '  What  is  this 
place')  and  what  are  these?'  He  answered, 
'  These  are  miserable  forever.  They  were  in 
Ihe  body  in  tumults,  and  will  be  so  everlast- 
ingly.' At  some  distance  sat  an  old  woman 
in  a  chair,  like  a  Bath-chair, — a  fine  person, 
very  while  or  powdered,  and  grandly  dressed. 
[  made  up  to  her,  to  see  if  there  was  the  same 
appearance  of  misery  on  her, — and  was  more 
shocked  than  before.  Her  lips  were  moving, 
and  from  Iier  eyelids  came  small  flames  ol' 
fire.  Immediately  after  this,  as  I  looked  round, 
there  appeared  in  my  view  a  woman  Friend, 
plainly  dressed,  in  a  green  apron,  whom  1  re- 
membered well  when  I  was  young  ;  often  tak- 
ing notice  of  her  for  the  solidity  of  her  deport- 
ment in  meeting.  I  eagerly  made  up  to  her, 
and  said,  '  What  !  art  thou  amongst  the  mise- 
rable? tell  me,  what  brought  thee  hither?' 
She  looked  very  sorrowful,  wept,  and  said, 
'No  wrong  1  have  ever  done  any  man;  but 
inifailbfulness  and  disobedience  to  my  God, 
brought  me  hilhcr  I'  I  thought  I  wept  much 
as  well  as  she.  1  then  turned  to  my  guide, 
'Tell  me,  am  I  lo  remain  here  forever?  1 
ihought  a  little  time  past,  had  I  died,  1  secur- 
ed lo  myself  an  inheritance  among  the  liappy 
whom  we  first  saw.'  My  guide  looking  stead- 
fisily  at  me,  said, 'Thou  art  not  to  remain 
heic,  but  to  return  to  the  world  again.  11 
ihoii  art  faithful  to  thy  God,  thou  mayest  have 
an  iidierilancn  among  the  first  ihoii  saw.  l!ut 
I  have  something  else  lo  show  tlioe.' 

"  Then  ho  went  a  little  further,  and  under 
an  arch  appeared  something  which  divided 
this  place  from  a.  large  chapel,  where  abun- 
dance of  people  were  assembled  to  worship, 
and  saying,  '  Amen,  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
u-i!  Christ  li.ive  mercy  upon  us!'  These 
appeared  more  plain  in  llieir  dress,  and  looked 
more  while.  1  said  lo  my  guide,  'These  are 
not  mi.serabic  loo?'  'These,'  he  slid,  '  are 
liiey,  who  thought  lo  be  saved  by  a  profession 
of  'religion,  but    h:ive   nnl    ihe   white    robe    of 


the  room.  Some  stopped  among  the  worship-  i 
pers  ;  others  went  onto  those  who  smell  of| 
brimstone.'  My  distress  was  now  greater 
ihan  before,  for  [  knew  many  of  these,  who 
looked  at  me  as  i  f  they  knew  me ;  and  I  ihought 
they  appeared  as  if  they  worshipped.  They 
looked  to  and  fro,  and  seemed  much  discom- 
posed. I  again  intreated  my  guide  to  let  me 
go.  He  walked  gently  out  of  this  place,  and 
came  again  into  the  entrance  of  the  house, 
which  was  large,  with  a  wide  gale.  There 
stood  a  number  in  black,  or  dark  clothes,  who 
did  not  seem  lo  move  forwards  towards  the 
others.  When  we  came  to  the  outside  of  the 
gate,  I  met  an  intimate  friend  (the  friend  died 
about  a  month  afier,)  coming  towards  the  gate, 
two  persons  conducting  him.  He  looked  very 
sorrowful  on  me,  and  I  on  him.  1  asked  him 
if  he  was  going  among  the  miserable  ?  '  What 
is  thy  offence?  What  hast  thou  done?  tell 
me!'  He  answered,  '  Beware  of  coveiousness 
and  the  love  of  money  !  That  brought  me 
here  !'  We  both  wept  much,  and  were  greatly 
troubled, — but  I  wanted  to  be  gone,  and  fol- 
lowed my  guide,  but  looking  back  I  saw  some 
pushing,  others  pulling  him. 

"  We  were  now  in  a  large  inclosed  field, 
where  I  saw  many  persons,  .some  of  whom 
are  since  dead.  Out  of  it  i  could  see  no  road  ; 
but  my  guide  led  me  to  a  place  where  was  but 
just  room  to  pass  out.  Ho  slood  slill,  and 
looking  earnestly  at  me  said,  '  Thou  art  going 
into  the  world  ;  remember  what  thou  hast  seen  ! 
'Tis  not  enough  to  be  honest  to  men,  thou  must 
be  honest  and  faithful  lo  thy  God  also !'  On 
this,  the  thought  of  returning  lo  the  world 
again  affected  me  much  ;  for  it  seemed  a  doubt 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  steer  my  course  so 
as  lo  be  deemed  worthy  an  admittance  among 
Ihe  first  I  had  sight  of.  But  standing  speech- 
less, and  my  guide  standing  still,  fiiiih  sudden- 
ly sprang  up  in  my  mind,  and  seemed  to  say 
these  words,  '  Lord,  thou  canst,  if  thou  wilt, 
preserve  me  through  all !' 

"  When  I  awoke,  the  horror  and  distress  I 
felt  on  my  mind,  I  am  not  able  lo  describe.  I 
seemed  as  if  I  drew  my  breath  where  sulphur 
was  burning,  and  ofien  said  lo  my  nurse,  and 
ihose  about  me,  it  seemed  as  if  the  smell  of 
brimstone  was  in  my  stomach;  and  I  ihought 
1  could  not  live  many  hours.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve I  should,  if  the  Almight_v,  in  the  c.xtend- 
ings  of  his  goodness,  had  not  had  compassion 
on  me,  a  poor  unworthy  creature,  and  caused 
lhat  suflbcating  smell  lo  pass  from  me  ;  and 
gave  me  lo  trust  in  his  name.  This  melted 
my  spirit  in  contrition  before  him,  and  caused 
me  lo  vent  my  sorrow  in  many  tears;  afler 
which  my  tossed  mind  was  favoured  wiih  n 
calm." 

In  1791  Peter  Yarnall  settled  within  ihe 
limits  of  Horsham  Monthly  Meeting,  and  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  that  year  held  many  public 
meelings  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  fre- 
quently on  these  occasions  Ihc  company  of 
.lames  Simpson.  These  meetings  were  large- 
ly  aiicnded,  and  the  testimonies  delivered  pow- 
crful  and  edifying. 

(To  hccoiiliiiiiecl.J 


Simple.v  sigillum  vcri— simpli'-iiy  Ihe  test  of 
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From  the  Episcopal  Recorder. 
SONNET. 
we  faint  not."— 2  Cor.  iv.  1 6. 


We  faint  not :  seeds  of  blessed  joy  are  sown 

Unnumber'd,  even  on  earlli's  tliirsty  soil : 

We  faint  not ;  for  we  journey  not  ulone 

Companionless  in  conflict,  or  in  toil — 

'We  faint  not ;  steps  of  thousand  pilgrims  wear 

The   same  steep  pathway  with  tlie  same  sure  Guide. 

Heart  answering  unto  heart  when  sorely  tried, 

Soul  breathing  out  for  soul  the  interceding  praj-er. 

We  faint  not ;  there  is  glory  still  on  high  : 

We  feint  not :  there  is  sympathy  in  heaven  : 

And  in  our  Father's  open  treasury 

Dwells  strength  to  bear  us  on.     Soon  shall  be  given 

The  crown  of  triumph  for  the  weary  fight : 

We  faint  not : for  a  day  may  change   our  faith 

to  sight. 

For  "The  Friend." 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

fContinued  from  page  308.) 

Elizabeth  Fry's  practice  in  reading  the 
scriptures  and  imparting  instruction  on  its  doc- 
trines, was  such,  as  naturally  flowed  from  the 
sentiments  whicii  her  daughters  assert  her  to 
have  entertained  respecting  them. 

No  one  we  think  can  read  the  passages 
wiiich  follow  without  being  struck  with  her 
dopartui-e  from  the  practice  of  Friends,  with- 
out feeling  how  formal  and  how  much  a  mat- 
ter of  course  these  readings  of  hers  were  in 
danger  of  becoming. 

In  18.38  Elizabeth  Fry  visited  Scotland 
with  a  minute  from  her  Monthly  Meeting. 
The  account  of  this  visit  is  narrated  by  Wil- 
liam Ball,  a  minister  in  the  Society,  who  ac- 
companied her.  At  Aberdeen  she  formed  an 
association  of  women  for  visiting  the  prisons. 
Nearly  two  hundi-ed  assembled  in  the  large 
assembly  room  in  the  iiotel. 

"  Between  the  formation  of  the  association, 
and  proceeding  to  select  the  various  officers, 
Elizabeth  Fry  read  a  psalm,  spoke  very  nice- 
ly upon  it  to  the  ladies,  and  was  then  engaged 
in  prayer."     II.  p.  298. 

Seventh  monlh  4lh,  1839,  at  Bagneres  in 
France.  "  I  also  had  a  serious  reading  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  with  many  English  who  came 
to  see  us  at  our  hotel  and  a  time  of  prayer  ; 
but  the  openings  for  service  were  very  small, 
which  were  a  discouragement  to  me."  II.  p. 
360. 

At  Ghent,  Third  month  3d,  1840.  "  We 
had  flocks  after  us  last  evening,  English  and 
Belgians — I  suppose  about  seventy  ;  ihey  ap- 
peared to  be  touched  by  our  reading.  I  ob- 
serve how  much  the  English  appear  impress- 
ed on  these  occasions."     II.  |).  377. 

Upton,  First  monlh  11th,  1842.  "  We  had 
nn  interesting  visit  from  the  Chevalier  Banson 
(the  Prussian  minister)  and  his  wife,  in  which  I 
was  enabled  to  relieve  my  mind,  by  speaking 
to  him  on  some  weighty  subjects,  after  a  sol- 
emn scripture  reading  and  in  prayer."  II.  p. 
446. 

Paris,  1843.  "The  evening  of  the  next 
day,  they  gathered  round  them  a  very  singu- 
lar party,  about  thirty  persons  of  colour,  chief- 
ly from  Hayti,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Gau- 
daloupe.  The  evening  concluded  with  read- 
ing the  Bible.     Mrs.  Fry  addressed  her  audi- 


tory on  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  Acts  x.  34, 
&c."     II.  p.  476. 

Then  came  the  dinner  at  the  French  minis- 
ters, mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  p.  398. 

"  The  following  evening  Mrs.  Fry  and  her 
brollicr  received  at  llieir  hotel  a  large  party  of 
Greeks.  Before  the  parly  separated  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  read  the  account  nf  St.  Paul's  visit  to 
Athens  ;  his  comments  on  ihis  portion  of  lioly 
writ  were  luminous,  powerful,  and  appropri- 
ate."    II.  p.  477. 

Fifih  monlh  14th.  "  On  Second-day  about 
thirty  pasteurs  to  breakfast,  from  different 
pans  of  France,  a  very  interesting  set  of  men. 
First  we  had  a  scripture  reading.  Joseph  and 
myself  had  much  to  express  to  them  at  ihe 
time ;  a  most  weighty  concern  it  was.  My 
brother  prayed,  and  one  of  the  pasteurs 
spoke."     II.  p.  479. 

It  would  seem  from  the  many  notices  of 
this  kind  incidentally  scattered  through  the 
book,  that  although  in  their  public  religious 
meetings  held  in  places  of  worsliip,  they  did  not 
deviate  from  the  uniform  practice  of  Friends, 
wilh  regard  to  meetings  for  worship;  yet 
that  Ihey  were  accustomed  to  have  at  the  ho- 
tels where  they  lodged,  evening  meetings 
which  were  largely  attended,  and  which  may 
well  bo  called  Bible  meetings.  The  early 
part  of  the  evening  appears  generally  to  have 
been  spent  in  conversations  on  philanthropic 
subjects,  and  always  to  have  closed  with  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures,  and  a  comment  upon 
the  passage,  nr  a  prayer  or  sermon. 

The  following  is  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  evenings.  ' 

Dusseldorf,  Fifth  month,  1840.  "In  the 
evening  we  had  a  very  large  party  to  our 
reading  and  worship  ;  I  should  think  nearly  a 
hundred  persons.  My  Lord  and  Master  only 
knows  what  such  occasions  are  to  me,  weak 
in  body,  rather  low  in  spirits — amongst  per- 
fect strangers  to  us — not  being  able  to  speak 
to  ihcm  in  their  own  language.  To  whom 
could  I  go?  I  could  say,  with  God  all  things 
are  possible,  and  so  I  found  it.  My  brother 
Samuel  read  the  7th  cbapler  of  Matthew.  One 
of  the  pastors  read  it  in  German.  I  soon 
spoke  and  unexpectedly  had  to  enlarge  much 
on  the  present  and  past  state  of  Germany  ; 
how  it  was  that  more  fruit  had  not  been  pro- 
duced, considering  the  remarkable  seed  sown 
in  years  past  ;  the  query,  what  hindered  its 
growth?  I  expressed  my  belief — first,  thai 
it  arose  from  a  lukewarm  and  indifferent  spi- 
rit ;  secondly,  from  infidel  principles  creeping 
in  under  a  specious  form  ;  thirdly,  from  loo 
much  superstition  yet  remaining;  fourthly, 
and  above  all,  from  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
the  things  of  it,  beyond  the  love  of  Christ. 
After  showing  the  evil  and  its  results, — the 
seed  obstructed  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
bringing  no  fruit  to  perfection  ;  I  endeavoured 
to  point  to  the  remedy — to  look  at  home,  and 
not  to  judge  one  another ;  to  ask  for  help,  pro- 
lection,  and  direction;  to  walk  in  the  narrow 
way  ;  to  be  doers  and  not  hearers  of  the  word  ; 
and  to  devote  ourselves  to  His  service  who 
had  done  so  much  for  us.  William  Allen  fol 
lowed  with  a  satisfactory  sermon.  I  then 
prayed  very  earnestly  for  them,  and  afierwards 


exhorted  on  reading  the  scriptures,  family 
worship,  keeping  the  Sabbath,  &c.,  and  end- 
ed with  a  blessing — the  attention  was  exces- 
sive, the  inlerpretation  excellent,  by  my  dear 
friend  the  pastor  Fliedner;  hearts  much  melt- 
ed, and  great  unity  expressed  by  numbers." 
11.  p.  396. 

Now,  here  was  a  public  meeting  for  wor- 
ship attended  by  more  than  a  hundred  persons, 
called  and  held  by  ministers  of  our  religious 
Society,  travelling  wilh  the  unity  and  under 
the  sanction  of  their  Friends  at  home  ;  and  this 
meeting  was  opened  by  reading  a  chapter  in 
the  Bible.  This  no  one  can  deny  is  an  inno- 
vation upon  the  uniform  practice  of  Ihe  Socie- 
ty — a  praclice  springing  from  and  indissolubly 
connected  with,  our  doctrine  respecting  the 
true  nature  of  Divine  worship. 

And  if  it  be  alleged  that  the  meeting  was 
merely  a  collection  of  serious  persons  for  reli- 
gious conversation,  who,  before  they  parted, 
heard  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  and  fell  into  si- 
lence, after  which  our  Friends  delivered  what 
they  felt  upon  their  minds;  it  may  be  admitted 
as  most  probable  that  the  practice  began  in 
that  way. 

But  it  is  clear  that  during  Elizabeth  Fry's 
later  visits  to  the  continent,  tho.se  evening  meet- 
ings beginning  with  philanthropic  lectures  or 
conversations,  and  ending  in  a  time  for  wor- 
ship, preceded  by  a  scripture  reading,  had  be- 
come a  thing  well  understood  by  the  people, 
and  that  they  were  resorted  to  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  meetings  for 
worship  regularly  appointed. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  call  this  an  innovation 
on  the  usages  of  the  Society,  one  which  could 
not  have  continued  to  be  practised  without 
bringing  in  its  train  other  and  still  more  pal- 
pable deviations  from  our  principles  and  prac- 
tices. 

The  following  passage  is  given  in  the  lan- 
guage of  William  Ball,  the  Friend  who  travel- 
led with  her  to  Scotland  in  1838;  taken  in 
connexion  wilh  the  views  and  practices  we 
have  detailed,  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar 
significance.  "These  journeys  are,  I  trust, 
not  lost  time ;  we  have  two  scripture  readings 
daily  in  the  carriage,  and  much  instructive 
conversation ;  also  abundant  time  for  that 
which  is  so  important,  the  private  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  very  precious  to 
dear  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  I  have  thought  it  a 
privilege  to  note  her  reverent  '  marking  and 
learning'  of  these  sacred  truths  of  Divine  in- 
spiration. Often  does  she  lay  down  the  book, 
close  her  eyes  and  wait  upon  Him,  who  hath 
the  key  of  David  to  open  and  seal  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  sacred  page.  Truly  it  helps  to 
explain  how  her  '  profiting  appears  unto  all,' 
when  she  is  thus  diligent  and  fervent,  in  medi- 
tating upon  these  things,  and  giving  herself 
wholly  to  them."     II.  p.  206. 

Far  be  it  from  us,  as  we  have  before  said,  in 
any  degree  to  undervalue  or  discourage  the 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  Eliza- 
beth Fry's  doctrine  that  they  were  the  one 
means  capable  alone  of  controlling  sin,  the 
only  source  from  whence  to  learn  all  that  is 
due  from  man  to  man,  must  have  led  her,  in- 
sensibly perhaps  to  herself,  but  inevitably,  to 
transfer  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  dili- 
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gent  study  and  reverenlial  perusal  of  them, 
a  dependence  for  that  Divine  illumination  and 
guidance,  which,  according  to  the  Sociely  of 
Friends,  are  the  immediate  communications 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

If  we  compare  with  what  has  gone  before 
the  following  passages  from  Dr.  Ash's  "  In- 
quiry," &c.,  as  quoted  in  the  "  Appeal  for  the 
Ancient  Doctrines,"  &c.,  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  similarity  of  the  views  enter- 
tained. 

"  At  the  same  lime  I  must  express  my  be- 
lief  that  from  its  [the  Society  of  Friends]  rise, 
there  has  existed  among  its  members  more  or 
less  of  a  defective  apprehension  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  spiritual  gifts  are  now 
exercised  in  the  church  ;  by  reason  of  which, 
the  appointed  connexion  between  the  exercise 
of  ministry  and  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
as  the  means  provided  for  inslrvcting  the 
Church  in  divine  truth,  has  not  been  in  the 
general  fully  appreciated."     Page  380. 

"  It  is  manifest  that  in  whatever  degree  such 
a  defective  view  of  the  subject  prevailed,  it 
could  not  fail  to  have  a  hurtful  influence  on 
the  character  of  the  ministry.  Ry  preventing 
the  Scriptures  from  being  distinctly  regarded 
as  the  appointed  source  from  which  ministers 
are  to  derive  their  knowledge  of  the  truths 
which  they  declare,  it  would  almost  necessa- 
rily interfere  in  some  degree  or  other,  with 
such  an  use  of  ihcm  as  this  appointment  de- 
mands."    Page  380. 

"  Were  the  important  ])rinciple  more  dis- 
tinctly recognized,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  the  appointed  means  for  conveying  to  the 
Church  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  it  would 
naturally  lead  to  a  more  careful  examination 
of  their  contents,  and  an  increased  disposition 
to  mpke  use  of  such  helps,  for  ascertaining 
their  true  meaning,  as  are  placed  within  our 
reach.  In  this  way  a  more  correct  apprehen- 
sion of  some  matters  of  doctrine,  and  of  the 
meaning  of  many  ])arts  of  Scripture,  would 
gradually  pervade  the  body  at  large;  and 
would  extend  to  individuals  whose  circum- 
stances or  habits  of  mind  necessarily  disqua- 
lify them  for  much  personal  application  to  the 
study  of  the  sacred  volume.  I  must,  however, 
be  permitted  to  express  my  conviction,  that 
the  benefit  to  be  expected  from  such  a  course 
cannot  be  fully  obtained,  without  a  greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  from  undue  deference  to  the 
views  and  modes  of  expression  adopted  by  our 
early  Friends,  than  h;is  hitherto  been  common 
amongst  us."     Page  383. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Colcin;^  Diamonds. — Intelligent  readers  are 
nwarc  of  the  fact,  as  a  curiosity  of  science, 
that  the  royal  diamond  and  plebeian  coal  are 
one  and  the  same  substance  identical  in  com- 
position, only  differing  in  their  condition,  the 
one  being  in  a  rude  stale  of  nature,  coarse  and 
barbarous,  the  other  refined  and  sublimated 
into  the  highest  ranks  of  crystaline  excellence  ; 
and  that  the  diamond  is  capable  of  being  burn- 
ed away,  like  charcoal,  as  is  occasionally  de- 
monstrated by  lecturers  on  chemistry,  in  their 
experiments.  Not  satisfied  with  our  knowing 
80  much  on  this  subject,  greatly,  of  course,  as 


the  knowledge  operates  to  the  dispraise  of  the 
monarch  of  gems,  a  French  savant,  M.  Jacque- 
n,  had  discovered  another  humiliating  fact, 
viz.  that  it  may  be  coked — turned  like  a  piece 
of  base  sea-coal,  without  combustion,  from  a 
bright  diarnond,  into  a  gross  bit  of  coke,  such 
as  they  turn  out  in  such  quantities,  every  day, 
at  the  gas-works.  The  diamond  can  only  be 
coked  by  the  intense  heat  of  electricity.  M. 
Jacquelain's  process  was  as  follows — as  we 
find  it  described,  by  the  London  Athen^um, 
report  of  a  lecture  by  Faraday  "  on  the 
conversion  of  diamond  into  coke  :" 

"  Having  attached  a  piece  of  hard  gas  retort 
carbon  to  the  positive  wire  of  Bunsen's  batte- 
ry of  100  elements,  he  placed  it  on  a  small 
piece  of  diamond.  He  then  armed  the  nega- 
tive wire  with  a  cone  of  the  same  carbon,  and, 
by  dexterous  manipulation,  enveloped  the  dia- 
mond with  electric  flame.  After  a  short  in- 
terval, the  diamond  underwent  a  sort  of  ebulli- 
ion,  became  disintegrated,  softened,  and  was 
actual  coke." 

Loss  of  the  Ship  Cassaniler. 
It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  "  The  Friend" 
that  is  appropriated  to  shipwrecks,  or  disasters 
at  sea,  but  supposing  the  thrilling  statement  of 
the  burning  of  the  Ship  Cassander,  and  the 
perilous  condition  of  her  crew,  will  be  an  in- 
teresting item  to  many,  we  insert  it  as  taken 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

We  append,  as  a  most  interesting  article, 
the  narrative  of  the  loss  of  the  whale  ship 
Cassander, ^of  Providence,  and  the  sufferings 
of  her  crew,  furnished  us  by  Capt.  Winslow. 
It  is  a  thrilling  account : 

Loss  of  the  Whale  Ship  "  Cassander"  of 
Providence,  by  Fire  at  Sea,  and  Suffering 
of  the  Crew  in  the  Boats. 

The  ship  "  Cassander,"  Henry  Winslow, 
master,  sailed  from  Providence  on  the  19th 
November,  1847,  on  a  whaling  cruise.  No- 
thing occurred  worthy  of  remark  until  the  1st 
of  iilay,  1848,  between  4  and  .5,  a.  m.,  it 
blowing  a  moderate  gale  of  wind  from  north- 
west at  the  time,  the  alarming  cry  of  "fire" 
was  heard.  All  hands  were  instantly  on  deck, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  the  fire  was  in  the 
lower  hold,  apparently  near  the  foremast, 
where  four  barrels  of  tar  bad  been  stowed  ;  it 
was  also  discovered  that  two  of  the  crew — 
negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  bad  jumped 
overboard  ;  I  hove  a  rope's  end  to  one  of  them, 
but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  sunk  out  of  sight. 
Orders  were  instantly  given,  and  every  exer- 
tion made  to  extinguish  the  fire  and  save  the 
ship,  but  the  fire  being  in  the  lower  hold,  and 
the  smoke  so  dense,  and  the  flames  so  rapid, 
that  no  one  could  enter  the  'tween  decks,  our 
efforts  proved  unavailing. 

Attempts  were  then  made  to  procure  bread 
and  water,  but  the  smoke  in  the  steerage  was 
so  dense  as  to  prevent  us — this  led  us  to  be- 
lieve the  ship  had  been  fired  aft  as  well  as 
forward.  Three  boats  were  lowered,  with  the 
customary  boat  kegs  of  water,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  bread,  some  raw  meat,  taken  from  the 
harness  cask,  my  nautical  inslruincnts,  and  a 
few  articles  of  clothing. 


As  every  exertion  had  been  made  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  fire,  without  avail,  it  was 
thought  most  prudent  to  leave  the  ship  to  her 
fate  and  make  the  best  of  our  way  towards 
land. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  ship  the  second 
mate's  boat  picked  up  one  of  the  Africans  who 
had  jumped  overboard  when  the  alarm  of  fire 
was  first  given.  He  afterwards  confessed  that 
his  companion  had  fired  the  ship,  and  then 
plunging  a  knife  in  his  side  jumped  overboard, 
and  that  he  was  an  accomplice.  He  gave  as 
their  reason  for  acting  as  they  did,  their  fears 
that  they  would  be  sold  as  slaves  at  the  first 
port  we  entered.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  their  fears  were  without  the  sha- 
dow of  a  foundation. 

Being  now  daylight,  it  was  found  that  all 
the  ship's  company  except  the  African  were 
in  the  three  boats,  in  all  23  souls.  We  found 
our  supplies  to  be  two  boat-kegs  and  one  tea- 
kettle, in  all  about  ten  gallons  of  water,  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  bread,  and  some  raw  meat. 
According  to  the  previous  day's  reckoning, 
we  were  in  lat.  34  dcg.  30  min.  South,  long. 
4.5.00  West — 400  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
No  one  who  has  never  been  in  a  similar  situation 
can  appreciate  the  sufferings  that  succeeded. 
Confined  to  one  gill  of  water  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  bread  a  day,  in  bad  weather,  and  oblig- 
ed to  pull  against  the  wind,  we  soon  became 
exhausted  and  had  to  trust  to  our  sails,  head- 
ing as  nearly  towards  the  land  as  we  could. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  (lat.  32,  long.  47,)  when 
about  10  A.  M.,  we  discovered  a  sail,  all  hands 
took  to  the  oars,  and  after  pulling  and  making 
signals  of  distress  for  five  hours,  we  came  up 
with  her  and  found  her  to  be  a  Spanish  brig, 
100  days  from  Barcelona,  bound  to  Montevi- 
deo. He  made  every  effort  to  get  away  from 
us  ;  the  mate's  boat  came  up  with  her  first,  the 
captain  would  not  let  him  come  alongside,  but 
gave  him  a  rope  and  lowed  him  some  distance 
astern.  I  then  came  along  side,  and  through 
an  interpreter  stated  my  distressed  circum- 
stances, and  asked  permission  for  me  and  my 
crew  to  come  on  board — he  refused  most  posi- 
tively. I  then  begged  him  to  lake  us  to  Mon- 
tevideo or  St.  Catharine's  or  one  or  two  day's 
sail  towards  land.     He  refused. 

I  asked  him  to  let  us  come  on  board  for  one 
night  then,  that  we  might  get  some  sleep  and 
rest  to  enable  us  to  bear  the  fitigue  and  hard- 
ship consequent  on  a  renewal  of  our  voyage. 
This  also  he  refused.  He  gave  us  some 
bread,  wine  and  water,  and  then  passed  a  pen- 
cil and  piece  of  paper  down  to  me  to  write  the 
name  of  my  ship,  that  he  might  report  me.  I 
refused  to  write  it  unless  permitted  to  come  on 
board,  and  against  his  express  wishes,  jumping 
in  the  main  chains,  I  went  on  board.  He 
asked  me  if  he  could  do  anything  more  for 
mc.  I  told  him  nothing  but  to  lake  us  on 
board.  This,  of  course,  he  refused,  and  1  left 
him.  Thank  God  such  instances  of  "  man's 
inhumanity  to  man"  are  rare,  very  rare 
amongst  seafaring  men,  and  Captain  Domi- 
nick,  of  the  brig  "  Alcrcidila,"  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  he  stands  "  alone  in 
his  glory.'' 

We  again  made  sail  and  proceeded,  without 
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accident,  until  the  night  of  the  6lh,  when  it 
commenced  blowing  very  heavy  in  squalls ; 
hove  the  boats  to  until  daylight,  by  making  a 
line  fast  to  the  oars  and  paying  them  out 
ahead.  At  daylight  again  made  sail,  until  11 
o'clock,  when  it  began  to  blow  a  heavy  gale 
from  N.  to  N.  E.,  and  we  were  compelled  to 
heave  to.  About  4  p.  m.,  my  boat  was  swamp- 
ed, and  we  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 
We  supported  ourselves  by  the  capsized  boat 
iiniil  I  he  two  remaining  boats  came  lo  our  re- 
lief, when  all,  8  in  number,  were  saved.  By 
this  accident  I  lost  my  naulical  instruments 
and  all  my  water.  The  two  remaining  boats 
now  contained  23  persons,  and  their  gunwales 
were  not  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  out  of 
water.  In  this  situation  we  passed  the  night ; 
nothing  was  heard  save  the  awful  roaring  of 
the  tempest  and  occasionally  the  voices  of 
some  of  the  officers  and  crew  offering  up  a 
prayer  lo  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  wind  and 
wave  for  their  safety.  lie  heard  our  prayers. 
In  the  morning  the  wind  moderated,  and  the 
sea  was  beaten  down  by  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain.  From  this  time  we  had  fine  weather 
and  proceeded  towards  the  land,  where  we  ar- 
rived at  5  p.  M.,  18lh  of  May,  on  the  beach 
near  Conventas,  in  the  province  of  bt.  Catha- 
rine's, Brazil,  nearly  exhausted,  having  no 
water  and  very  little  food  left. 

The  mate's  boat  was  capsized  in  the  surf  on 
landing,  and  Barney  Reed,  a  boat  steerer,  was 
drowned,  he  being  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
exlricate  himself  from  the  surf.  Near  where 
we  landed  we  discovered  a  house,  at  whicii 
we  were  furnished  with  water  and  provisions. 

Two  days  after,  I  left  for  St.  Catharine's, 
to  give  notice  to,  and  ask  assistance  from  ihe 
U.  iS.  Consul  there.  Shortly  after  1  left,  the 
negro  either  deserted  or  was  stolen  ;  most  pro- 
bably he  met  the  fate,  his  fears  of  which  were 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering. 

I  arrived  at  St.  Catharine's  on  the  19lh — 
the  Consul  procured  a  vessel,  with  which  I 
went  back  and  met  the  crew  at  a  place  called 
"  Laguna,"Torty-five  miles  from  where  I  land- 
ed, and  sixty  miles  from  St.  Catharine's. 

1  shall  never  be  able  lo  thank  sufficiently 
the  Americans  in  St.  Catharine's,  particularly 
Captains  J.  R.  Malcolm,  R.  S.  Cathcart,  E. 
N.  Jefferson,  E.  ,P.  Mosher,  and  Mr.  William 
Hamrnel,  for  iheir  kindness  and  the  assistance 
they  afforded  me,  both  in  St.  Catharine's,  and 
to  enable  me  to  get  down  to  Rio.  I  am  also 
under  great  obligations  to  Messrs.  Maxwell, 
Wright  &  Co.,  of  Rio,  and  Captain  John  J. 
Jackson,  of  the  barque  W.  H.  D.  C.  Wright, 
for  the  services  they  rendered,  and  the  atten- 
tion they  paid  mc. 

P.  S.  In  Rio  I  was  told  by  Lieut.  Command- 
ing Tilton,  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Perry,  that  the 
Alercidita  had  arrived  at  Montevideo,  and  tliat 
Captain  Dominick  reported  to  him  having 
fallen  in  with  us ;  he  said  he  offered  to  take  us 
on  board  and  carry  us  with  him  lo  Montevi- 
deo, but  that  we  refused,  preferring  to  remain 
in  the  boats.  This  I  announce  to  be  utterly 
false. 

Consumption  and  Ventilation. — Sir  Jacob 
Siarks,  physician  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
enumerates  as  the  exciting  cause  of  consump- 


tion, long  confinement  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
rooms,  whether  nurseries  or  school  rooms,  or 
manufactories.  He  also  says,  "if  an  infant, 
j  born  in  perfect  health,  and  of  the  healthiest  pa- 
rents, be  kept  in  close  rooms,  in  which  free 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  are  neglected,  a 
few  months  will  often  suffice  to  induce  tuber- 


Dyak  Mode  of  Fishing. 

"  A  practice  of  fishing,  used  by  the  Dyaks 
of  all  descriptions,  [in  the  Island  of  Borneo,] 
and  which  has  been  observed  also  of  the  na- 
tives of  South  America,  with  whom  these  peo- 
"'e  have  many  things   in  common,  deserves 


culous  cachexia — the  beginning  of  consump- j  Particular  notice.     It  is  called   fishing  with 

lion."     Persons  engaged  in  confined  rooms  or  '"^a,  and  is  thus  carried  on  ;  large  quantities 

orkshops,  are   the  chief  sufferers  from  eon-  °'  'he  tuba  being  collected,  which  is  the  root 

sumption  ;  thus  of  the  233  tailors  who  died  in   °^  ^  climbing   plant   (Menispermum),  though 


one  district  in  London,  in  1839,  123  died  of 
diseases  of  ihe  lungs,  of  whom  99  died  of  con- 
sumption. Of  52  milliners  dying  in  the  same 
year,  33  died  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  of  whom 
28  died  of  consumption.  Dr.  Guy  reports 
ihat  in  a  close  printer's  room,  he  found  seven- 
teen men  at  work,  of  whom  three  had  spilling 


the  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  fruit  of  i 
tree  grown  extensively  for  that  purpose.  The 
tribe  intending  to  fish  proceed  in  their  boats  to 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river  or  creek,  which 
has  a  bar  of  sand  at  its  entrance,  so  that,  at 
low  water,  it  has  little  or  no  communication 
with  the  sea  ;  and  having;  distributed  the  bun- 


of  blood,  two  had  atfeclions  of  the  lungs,  and   <Jles   of  tuba   in    equal   proportions  to  all  Ihe 


five  had  constant  and  bad  colds.  After  read- 
ing these  sad  facts,  who  can  deny  that  the 
chief  cause  of  consumption  is  the  respiration 
of  bad  air. — Lancet. 


Tiie  Upper  Colorado. 

To  many  little  is  known  of  the  Colorado 
river,  above  the  "  City  of  the  Hills."  The 
Colorado  takes  its  rise  in  the  Cordilleras 
Mountains,  about  the  latitude  thirty-four  de- 
grees North,  having  quite  a  serpentine  shape 
in  its  course  through  said  Mountains.  Often 
in  its  course  it  seems  to  liave  had  a  controver- 
sy with  the  great  barriers  of  nature,  and  met 
iliem  in  deadly  strife,  and  overcome  the  ob- 
structions of  nature,  and  rolled  its  floods  for- 
ward to  commingle  with  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf.  In  many  parts  of  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  said  river  seems  to  have  burst- 
cd  through  the  spurs  and  crags  of  the  moun- 
tains, uprooting  the  same,  forming  beaulilul 
jets  and  cascades  of  water,  producing  scene- 
ry unparalled  in  tlie  history  of  Ihe  world; 
banks  rising  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 
perpendicularly,  bearing  the  appearance  of  the 
great  ramparts  and  bulwarks  of  nature  built  by 
nature's  God.  The  bank  scenery  is  indescri- 
bably sublime.  Those  immense  bank  eleva- 
tions are  of  pure  rock,  smoolh  as  a  mason's 
wall  in  many  places,  and  towering  to  such  a 
height,  that  they  seem  as  a  resting-place  for 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  In  other  parts  of  those 
lowering  walls,  are  to  be  seen  crevices  and 
deep  ravines,  out  of  which  project  dwarf  ce- 
dars, giving  a  beautiful,  interesting,  and  pic- 
turesque appearance  to  the  scenery.  7'hrough 
almost  the  entire  course  of  the  river,  the  banks 
are  prominent  and  well  defined,  until  it  reach- 
es the  City  of  the  Hills,  the  present  capilal  of 
the  Stale  of  Texas.  The  bank  scenery  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  is  interesting,  beauti- 
ful, and  sublime:  impressing  the  mind  of  the 
contemplative  beholder  with  reverence  and 
with  solemn  awe,  at  the  physical  omnipotence 
and  moral  grandeur  of  the  omnipotent  former. 
The  river  varies  in  breadth  from  its  source  lo 
its  mouth  ;  at  the  city  of  Austin  it  is  three 
hundred  feet  in  width,  and  perhaps,  one  of  Ihe 
most  beautiful  sheets  of  water  upon  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  abounds  with  the  most 
delicious  of  the  finny  tribe. — Texas  Pret,bi/- 
terian. 


boats  present,  the  persons  in  them  proceed 
beat  up  the  roots  on  the  thwarts  of  the  canoes, 
frequently  pouring  water  on  them,  until  the 
whole  ol  the  narcotic  principle  is  extracted 
and  collected  in  Ihe  bottom  of  the  boat,  in  the 
water  which,  during  the  process  of  beating, 
has  been  poured  over  the  roots,  and  which  has 
now  become  of  a  white,  milky  colour.  At 
low  water  and  at  a  signal  given  by  the  chief, 
all  the  boats  simultaneously  commence  baling 
out  the  water  charged  with  the  narcotic  into 
river,  and  this  spreading  through  the  waters 
in  every  way,  stupefies  the  fish.  The  smaller 
ones,  being  most  readily  aflTsctcd,  first  float 
upon  the  surface,  and  are  taken  wiih  Ihe  light 
and  sharp-pointed  spears  of  the  Dyaks.  Soon 
the  larger  ones  beginning  to  feel  ils  influence, 
also  come  lo  the  top  ;  then  it  is  that  the  best 
of  the  sport  commences;  fishes  of  the  largest 
size,  together  with  small  alligators  appear  for 
an  instant  struggling  to  free  themselves  from 
Ihe  lethargy  occasioned  by  the  infected  wa- 
lers.  The  Dyaks,  who  are  ever  on  the  alert, 
paddle  instantly  towards  them,  and  three  or 
lour  of  the  barbed  spears  are  inimcdialely 
thrust  into  their  scaly  bodies  by  the  different 
boats,  which  arrive  togeiher  at  the  scene  of 
their  struggles;  occasionally  a  large  fish  is  loo 
powerful  for  his  assailants,  one  or  two  of  whom 
are  sometimes  dragged  into  the  water,  where, 
if  the  place  be  shallow,  ihey  despatch  their 
prey  with  their  parangs  or  knives.  From  the 
first  appearance  of  the  fish  ihe  sport  lasts  about 
two  hours,  when  the  influx  of  water  from  the 
rising  tide  dissipates  the  narcotic,  and  such 
fish  as  remain  recover  from  its  effects. — Low''s 
Sarawak. 


Improved  Process  in  the  Manvfactvre  of 
Flour. — A  mode  has  been  invented  by  S. 
Bentz,  of  Boonsboro,  Maryland,  of  hulling 
wheat  and  other  grains,  so  as  entirely  to  re- 
move the  outer  skin,  by  which  a  pure  while 
flour  is  made  unmixed  with  the  usual  bran. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  it  are,  that  a  sav- 
ing in  time  in  grinding  is  effected  of  from  25 
to  50  per  cenl.,  and  of  40  to  52  pounds  of 
wheat  in  each  barrel,  and  that  it  is  rendered 
capable  of  enduring  the  heat  of  hot  climates. 
S.  Bcniz  supposes  that  the  fine  parliclos  of 
bran  remaining  in  the  ordinary  flour  is  the 
reason  why  it  sours.  Specimens  of  grain,  be- 
fore and  after  this  process,  and  also  of  the  bran 
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and  hull  removed,  have  been  furnished  the 
Patent  Office,  and  tlie  method  has  received  the 
high  commendation  of  gentlemen  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

Phosphorescence  of  the  Sea. — Dr.  Pceppig 
in  his  recent  Voyage  to  Chili,  thus  describes 
this  phenomenon  : — From  the  topmast,  the  sea 
appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  and  this  in  a  streak,  the 
breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at  6  miles. 
As  we  sailed  slowly  along,  we  found  that  the 
colour  changed  into  brilliant  purple,  so  that 
even  the  foam,  which  is  seen  at  the  stern  of  a 
ship  under  sail,  was  of  a  rose  colour.  The 
sight  was  very  striking,  because  the  purple 
streak  was  marked  by  a  very  distinct  line  from 
the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  a  circumstance 
which  we  the  more  easily  observed,  because 
our  course  lay  directly  through  the  midst  of 
this  streak.  The  water  taken  up  in  a  bucket, 
appeared,  indeed,  quite  transparent ;  but  a  faint 
tinge  of  purple  was  perceptible  when  a  few 
drops  were  placed  upon  a  piece  of  white  china, 
and  moved  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  sunshine.  A  moderate  magnifying 
glass  showed  that  these  little  red  dots,  which 
only  with  great  attention  could  be  discerned 
with  the  naked  eye,  consisted  of  infusoria, 
which  were  of  a  spherical  form.  We  sailed 
for  four  hours,  at  the  mean  rale  of  6  miles  an 
hour,  through  this  streak,  which  was  7  miles 
broad,  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it,  and  its 
surface  must  therefore  have  been  about  168 
square  miles. 

An  account  of  the  effect  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity on  a  magnetic  telegraph  in  France,  in 
a  letter  from Brcgnet  to Arago : 

"  About  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  bells  of  the  electric 
telegraph  began  to  ring,  which  led  the  attend- 
ant to  suppose  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a 
communication.  Several  letters  then  made 
their  appearance,  but  finding  they  conveyed 
no  meaning,  he  was  about  to  make  the  signal 
'  Not  understoiid,'  when  suddenly  he  heard  an 
explosion,  similar  to  a  loud  pistol  shot,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  vivid  flash  of  light  was  seen 
to  run  alont;  the  conductors.  These  conduc- 
tors were  broken  into  fragments,  so  hot,  that 
they  scorched  the  wooden  tables  nn  which 
they  fell,  and  their  edges  presented  evident 
traces  of  fusion.  The  wires  of  several  electro 
magnels  belonging  to  the  apparatus,  were  also 
broken,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  attendant 
himself  experienced  a  violent  concussion  which 
shook  his  whole  frame." 

It  is  not  the  lustre  of  gold,  the  sparkling  of 
diamonds  and  emeralds,  nor  the  splendour  of 
the  purple  cincture,  that  adorns  or  embellishes 
a  woman  ;  but  gravity,  discretion,  humility, 
and  modesty. 


THE   FRIEND. 


THE  FRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  9,  184t 


Notwithstanding  all   the  efforts  put  forth  to 
suppress  the  trade  in   human  beings  on  the 


coast  of  Africa,  it  is  still  carried  on  with  no 
mitigation  of  its  horrors,  and  as  far  as  appears 
without  any  reduction  of  the  number  of  its 
victims.  The  use  of  steam  vessels  must  ren- 
der more  secure  from  arrest,  those  employed 
in  the  diabolical  traffic,  and  by  shortening  the 
passage,  increase  the  trips  in  a  given  time. 
There  must  be  a  total  absence  of  every  humane 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  wretched  creature, 
who  can  stow  away,  as  if  they  were  mere 
merchandize,  men,  women  and  children  in 
the  holds  of  these  slavers,  and  deliberately 
witness  every  grade  of  suffering  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  As  certainly  as  there  is  a 
God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth,  and  justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne, 
there  must  be  a  day  of  fearful  retribution  for 
those  who  engage  in  the  horrible  business,  and 
are  voluntarily  participating  in  the  profits  of  it. 
Three  hundred  men  and  women  pining  away 
with  hunger  and  thirst,  and  disease,  are  suffo- 
cated to  death  with  the  pestilential  stench  in 
their  shallow  berths  ;  and  this  is  charged  to  a 
profit  and  loss  account,  as  of  little  moment, 
where  so  large  a  number  as  12U0  are  landed 
in  a  marketable  condition.  Very  probable 
many  of  the  crew  and  the  owners,  perhaps  nil 
of  them,  consider  themselves  Christians,  but  if 
anything  can  cause  the  name  of  Christ  to  be 
evilly  spoken  of  and  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles,  surely  the  African  slave  trade  car- 
ried on  by  those  who  assume  His  name,  must 
do  it. 

The  following  is  from  one  of  our  city  papers, 
taken  from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

"  The  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa 
was  attracting  attention  at  Rio,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent,  under  date  of  the  20lh  July  : — 

"  '  The  introduction  of  slaves  into  Rio  from 
the  coast  of  Africa  continues  as  successful  as 
ever,  notwithstanding  the  etforts  of  the  English 
and  American  squadrons  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade.  The  Brazilian  steamer  Providencia, 
commanded  by  a  Spaniard,  has  lately  brought 
into  this  port,  from  the  coast,  a  full  cargo  of 
the  unfortunate  Afrirans,  1200  in  number.  It 
is  reported  that  she  originally  took  in  1500, 
but  the  horrors  of  their  pent-up  condition  were 
greatly  augmented  by  constantly  recurring 
deaths  among  them,  resulting  in  the  loss  ol' 
not  less  than  .300,  it  is  said,  before  arriving 
here. 

"  '  There  is  much  and  loud  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  many  residents,  espe- 
cially the  foreigners,  at  the  continuation  of 
this  inhuman  traffic  by  Brazilians,  in  spite  of 
pretended  efforts,  in  concert  with  others,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  for  its  suppression. 
The  general  belief  is,  that  if  there  is  not  ere 
long  some  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  corresponding  with  its  stipula- 
tions, for  preventing  the  introduction  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  serious  consequences  will  follow. 
Those  opposed  to  it  will  not  long  look  on  si- 
lently al  its  brutal  and  murderous  continua- 
tion. At  this  very  time,  this  same  steamer,  1 
am  told,  is  ready  for  another  of  its  inhuman 
trips,  being  well  loaded  with  ample  coal  for 
going  and  returning.' " 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  from  Martha  Cowgill,  Chester,  Pa.,  S2, 
for  vol.  22 ;  John  VVildman,  Morrisville,  Bucks  Co., 
S2,  vol.  22 ;  Richard  H.  Whitlock,  Richmond,  Va.,  S4, 
vols.  20  and  21  ;  Joseph  VV.  Hilyard,  New  Vork,  S4, 
vols.  21  and  22. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Si.xth-day,  the  15th  insl.,  at 
3  o'clock,  p.  M. 

Thomas  Kimbek,  Clerk. 
Ninth  mo.  9th,  1848. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street,- 
William  Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street; 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Teachers  Wanted. 
Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed  in  the  Coloured  Men's  Evening  School, 
back  of  Locust  above  Ninth  street,  to  com- 
mence early  in  Tenth  month. 
-  Application  in  writing  or  in  person  to  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  Ill  Noble 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street ;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crowa 
street. 

WANTED 
A  lad,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to    learn     Mechanical     Dentistry.     Apply   at 
Friends'  bookstore.  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Salem,  New  Jersey,  on 
the  ."Jlst  of  Eighth  month,  Isaac  Smart,  in  the  88lh 
year  of  his  age. 

,  in  this  city,  on  Sixth-day,  the  l.«t  inst.,  New. 

DEanv  S.M1TH,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member 
of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day,  the  2d  instant, 

Paul  W.  Newhall,  aged  47  years  ;  a  member  of  the 
Southern  District  Monthly  ftlecting.  He  was  a  man 
of  a  remarkably  kind  and  obliging  disposition,  guard- 
ed in  his  words,  and  circumspect  in  his  movcracnta 
through  life.  A  liberal  portion  of  his  time  and  sub- 
stance, was  freely  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow, 
beings.  The  sudden  removal  of  this  dear  Friend  from 
the  scenes  of  his  usefulness,  and  from  a  family  to 
which  he  seemed  so  essential,  is  one  of  the  inscrutn. 
blc  dispensations  of  the  Most  High.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, for  survivors  to  say,  "What  doest  Thou  ?"  but 
rather  submissively  to  lulopt  the  language,  "Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  tlie  whole  earth,  do  right  ?" 
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It  to  "The  Friend,"  BENJAMIN   H.  WARDEt, 
lias  been  appointed    to   act  in 
present. 

All  communications,  except  those  relating  immedi 
alely  to  the  financial  concerns  of  the  paper,  should  b 
addressed  to  the  Editor. 


ists  were  driven  to  new  shifts  and  devices.  A 
sectional  consultation  or  caucus,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, was  held  on  theevenins;  preceding  the 
day  on  which  the  Select  Commitiee  of  eight 
was  moved  in  the  Senate.  The  known  opin- 
ions of  a  majority  of  that  commitiee — their 
open  opposition  to  llie  policy  of  engrafting  the 
tireat  fealure  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  upon 
ihe  recently  acquired  territories,  made  it  cer- 
that  capacity  for  the  ,  j^in,  f,om  the  first,  that  Ihe  interests  of  sla- 
very would  t;overn  their  counsels. 

"  Sir,    I    regarded    this    new   hantling — (his 

'child    born   in   the    dog   days' — over    whose  |  parls  to  himself  as  he  deemed  adapled  to  slave 

sudden  death  Mr.  Ritchie  seems  the  principal,    labour.     Such    a   scheme   was    unworlhy    of 

.,   ,^.,  if  not  the  only  mourner,  as  a  fraud  bolh  upon    support  from  any  quarter.      We  can  submit  to 

Speech  of  David  ffllmot.  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  Ihe  South.      It  \  be  voled  down,  although   it  is  hard  when  the 

Extracts  from  the  Speech  of  Uavid  Wilmot,  \  ''3^1  n°  stamp  of  manliness  about  it,  but  was  a  j  blow  comes  from  Northern  men  ;  but  we  can- 

of  Penn.,  on  the  Rcstiicllon  of  Slavery  in  Islji^'ed  effort  to  evade  and  dodge  the  question,  j  not  consent  to  be  cheated.     We  want  no  pal- 

the  New'Territories.     Delivered  in  the  U.  \  ^^^y  ""'  '"'^^'.  ''^'^  subject  as   men,  and  settle  j  tering  upon   this  subject.     When  it  is  settled, 

i'.  House  of  Representatives,  Awust  Zrd,V},,"V°'^  ^  '''^*'*  '''"'    ""    ®'^^"     un^lersland  ?  |  we  wish  to  know   how   and   upon  what  terms 


law  tribunal.  Then  came  in  the  law  of  na- 
ture— and  climate,  soil,  and  the  adaptation  of 
tlip  country  to  slave  labour,  were  to  fi.x  the 
boundary  between  freedom  and  slavery  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  whole  subject  was  left  open  and 
vvsettled  for  lliesubsequent  action  of  Congress. 
Was  it  not,  sir,  an  admirable  and  ingenious 
'  compromise  V  It  settled  the  question,  and 
yet  left  it  open  !  The  Supreme  Court  was  to 
decide  whether  slavery  could  or  could  not  le- 
gaily  exist  in  these  territories,  and  yet  tho 
laveholder  was  allowed  to  appropriate  sucli 


1848. 


"  On  the   6th   of  ;\Iarch,  1820,  an  act  was'  it  passed,  the  fallacious  hope  would  have  been 
passed  '  to  authorize  the  people  of  Missouri  to  ,  held  out  to  the  iNorth  that  slavery  was  exclud- 
form  a  constitution  and  State  Governinent,  and  |  ed,  while  at  the  South  it  would  have  been  un- 
for  the  admission  of  such  State  into  the  Union 
on  an  equal   fooling  with  the   original   Slates, 
and  to  prohibit  slavery   in   certain  Territo- 


basis  that    all 
This  new  scheme,  so  happily  defeated,  settled  '  the  settlement  is  made.     If  free   soil    is   to  be 
nothing.     Certain  it  is,  that  one   party  or  the  |  surrendered,  we  wish   to    know  the   extent  of 
other  would  have  been  grossly  deceived.     Had  \  the  surrender— the  limits   where  slavery  is  to 


"  By  the  Blh  section  of  that  act  it  was  pro- 
vided, '  that  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  the  United  States,  under  the  name 
of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees and  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  Slate  contem- 
plated by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convi\;ted,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
forever  prohibited.' 

"This  act,  as  also  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
actually  abolished  slavery — a  thing  we  do  not 
now  propose  to  do.  Slavery  existed  in  parts 
of  the  North-west  Territory,  and  in  Louisiana 
the  law  of  slavery  at  the  time  of  the  cesssion 
from  France  covered  the  entire  territory,  froiTi 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  parallel  of  the  forty- 
ninth  det;ree  of  north  latitude,  and  west  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  Missouri  compromise 
was  in  harmony  with  the  settled  policy  of  our 
Government.  It  restricted  and  narrowed  the 
limits  of  slavery.  The  arrangement  that 
should  extend  its  limits  and  enlarge  its  boun- 
daries would  possess  none  of  the  features  or 
characteristics  of  the  Missouri  compromise. 
This  project,  iiowever,  has  for  the  present 
been  abandoned.  It  sought  its  object  by  means 
too  direct  and  too  easily  understood.  The 
masses  of  the  free  States  had  condemned  it  in 
advance.  It  was  well  ascertained  that  it  could 
not  pass  this  House,  and  hence  the  Extension- 


derstood  that  tiie  whole  country  was  open  to 
that  institution.  The  speech  of  the  honour- 
able chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Eight  [Mr. 
Clayton]  upon  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to 
the  Senate,  is  as   extraordinary  as  are  all  the 


cease  its  aggressions. 

"  I  am  fully  satisfied,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
this  ingenious  device,  not  of  seltleinent,  but  to 
avoid  a  settlement,  gave  up  the  entire  Territo- 
ries of  California  and  New  Mexico  to  slavery. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  bill  to  obstruct  the 
slaveholder  in  his  declared  purpose  to  overrun 
these  countries  with  his  slaves.     Congress  im- 


other  circumstances  connected  with  its  history,  j  posed  no  restraint ;  and  the  people  themselves, 
After  staling  the  nature  of  the  Government  however  much  opposed  to  slavery,  were  ex- 
provided  for  California  and  New  Mexico,  he  pressly  prohibited  from  raising  their  voice 
goes  on  to  say  :  against  it.     The  idea  of  a  judicial  decision  that 

"  '  Thus  placing  that  question  [slavery]  be-  should  be  effectual  for  the  protection  of  those 
yond  the  power  oi"  the  Territorial  Legislature,  i  distant  territories  was  shamefully  deceptive.  I 
and  resting  the  right  to  introduce  or  prohibit  j  am  fully  satisfied  that  no  case  would  ever  have 
slavery  in  those  two  territories  on  the  Consti- 1  been  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
tion,  as  Ihe  same  shall  be  expounded  by  tho  if  one  had  been,  before  a  decision  was  obtain- 
Jiidges,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme   ed,  slavery  would    have   fixed  itself  so  firmly 


Court  of  the  United  States.  It  was  thought, 
by  this  means,  that  Congress  would  avoid  the 
decision  of  this  distracting  queslion,  leaving  it 
to  be  settled  by  the  silent  operation  of  the 
Constitution  itself;  and  that  iu  case  Congress 
should  refuse  to  touch  the  subject,  the  country 
would  be  slaveholding  only  where,  by  the  law 
of  nature,  slave  labour  was  effective,  and  free 
labour  could  not  maintain  itself  On  the  other 
hand,  in  case  Congress  should  hereafter  choose 
to  adopt  the  compromise  of  36  deg.  30  min., 
or  any  other  rule  of  settlement,  it  will  be  free 
to  act  as  to  its  wisdom  and  patriotism  shall 
seem  fit.' 

"  Such,  sir,  is,  in  part,  the  statement  of  the 
character  of  this  new  '  compromise,'  as  given 
by  the  chairinan  who  reported  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Truly  it  was  a  most  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  this  '  distracting  queslion  !' 
.4s  a  purely  legal  question,  it  was  to  he  finulli) 
put  to  rest  by  the  adjudication  of  our  highest 


upon  the  soil,  that  its  removal  would  have 
been  impossible.  Slavery  never  yet  went  into 
a  country  under  the  authority  of  previous  law. 
The  law  of  slavery  is  the  law  of  violence  and 
aggression.  How  came  slavery  in  Texas  ?  It 
found  its  way  there  in  violation  of  law,  just  as 
it  will  find  its  way  to  the  Pacific,  unless  the 
power  of  this  government  is  interposed  to  pre- 
vent it.  This,  sir,  is  a  great  public  and  poli- 
tical question.  Its  settlement  belongs  to  the 
People,  and  not  to  the  Courts.  The  Supreme 
Court  have  already  decided  that  we  have  au- 
thority over  the  subject  ;  let  us  do  our  duty, 
and  not  seek  to  shuffle  off  the  responsibility 
upon  others.  We  know  whether  slavery 
ought  or  ought  not  to  overrun  these  territories, 
and  let  us  declare  directly  either  that  it  may 
or  that  it  may  not. 

"  Extend  slavery  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
it  insures  the  ultimate  subjugation  of  the  whole 
southern  half  of  this  continent  to  its  dominion. 
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It  effects  a  barrier,  over  whicli  free  emigration 
cannot  |)ass.  It  effectually  cuts  off  the  free 
States  from  all  coniinuily  with  Mexico,  and 
secures  to  slavery  an  easy  and  certain  advance 
to  the  South.  Such  a  compromise  would  be 
the  certain  triumph  of  Slavery,  and  the  last 
struggle  of  Freedom.  It  would  give  to  the 
slave  interest  an  ascendency  in  this  Republic; 
for  all  coming  time.  There  is  one  way,  and  i 
but  one,  in  which  this  controversy  should  be 
settled.  Do  right.  Leave  the  soil  of  freedom 
alone.  We  maUe  no  encroachments  upon 
slavery — wc  will  submit  to  none.  Let  the 
boundaries  of  Slavery  and  Freedom  stand  as 
they  are.  This  is  the  compromise  we  offer — 
it  is  just  and  fair,  and  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired at  our  hands." 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  be  forced  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  my  principles.  I  know  the  fearful 
odds  that  are  against  me  in  this  struggle — the 
overshadowing  power  of  an  institution  that  di- 
rects the  action  of  this  government,  controls 
its  patronage,  wields  the  organization  of  the 
republican  party,  and  tears  down  and  builds 
up  at  pleasure.  1  know  the  chances  are  a 
hundred  to  one,  that  1  must  go  down  in  this 
unequal  contest.  Be  it  so.  1  had  rather  sink 
into  the  deepest  obscurity,  with  my  integrity 
and  reputation  unsullied,  than  purchase  dis- 
tinction at  the  sacrifice  of  my  self-respect,  and 
the  good  opinion  of  all  honourable  men.  But, 
sir,  1  have  laith  in  the  moral  power  of  a  good 
cause.  There  is  another  day  coming;  and, 
in  the  language  of  an  able  and  eloquent  states- 
man of  France,  '  I  am  willing  to  place  my 
bark  upon  the  highest  promontory,  and  await 
the  rising  of  the  waters.'  " 

"  With  the  issue  clear  and  distinct,  unem- 
barrassed by  party  machinery,  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  State  of  Penn  and  of  Franklin 
would  never  give  her  voice  in  favour  of  the 
extension  of  slavery  over  soil  now  free.  When 
she  pronounces  her  true  verdict,  it  will  be 
unanimous  in  favour  of  freedom.  She  will 
never  dishonour  the  name  of  her  founder,  that 
man  of  justice  and  peace.  She  will  remain 
faithful  to  her  principles,  and  to  the  memory 
of  her  noble  sons.  She  has  placed  upon  an 
enduring  record  her  solenm  judgment  against 
slavery,  and  it  will  remain  there,  unreversed 
forever." 

"  Sir,  who  are  we,  and  in  what  age  do  we 
live?  We  area  free  and  Christian  people — 
living  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
with  the  Bible  in  our  hands — familiar  with  ils 
precepts,  its  obligations,  and  its  terrible  sanc- 
tions. Is  it  not  a  reproach  that  we  should  sit 
here  debating  a  question  of  Freedom  or  Slave- 
ry ?  Not  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  of  its 
propagation  and  extension.  We  have  obtain- 
ed, after  an  expensive  war,  from  our  weaker 
neighbour,  a  fair  and  fertile  portion  of  iier  ter- 
ritory. It  is  free  from  negro  slavery,  and  it 
becomes  a  desperate  and  a  doubtful  struggle, 
whether  we  can  preserve  it  free  or  not.  Is  it 
not  a  national  shame  and  reproach  ?  I  would 
as  soon  vote  for  the  revival  of  the  foreign 
slave  trade,  as  for  any  law  planting  slavery 
upon  territories  now  free. 

"  There  is  no  force  in  the  argument,  so  of- 
ten presented,  that  the  extension  of  .slavery 
does  not  add  to  the  number  of  slaves — ihiU  lo 


plant  it  in  our  territories  would  be  lo  diffuse, 
not  to  increase  the  evil.  It  is  a  law  of  popu- 
lation, that  races  and  nations  increase  in  pro- 
portion lo  the  means  of  human  subsistence — 
lo  the  extent  they  occupy  of  fertile  and  produc- 
tive soil.  One  square  mile  will  sustain  only 
half  the  population  of  two.  If  you  double  the 
productive  territory  of  a  Slate,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  time,  its  population  will  be  doubled. 
As  you  extend  Ihe  area  over  which  the  slave 
population  are  to  spread,  just  in  that  propor- 
tion are  their  numbers  sure  to  increase.  In 
the  old  and  thickly  settled  countries  of  the 
world,  population  is  stationary  or  on  the  de- 
crease, while  in  new  and  sparsely  jiopulated 
regions,  other  circumstances  being  favourable, 
it  is  rapidly  increasing.  There  is  no  increase 
of  slaves  in  Cuba,  although  it  is  well  known 
that  the  foreign  slave  trade  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  that  Island.  The 
reason  is  apparent.  There  is  no  room  for 
them  to  spread,  and  the  market  is  fully  sup- 
plied with  labourers.  Slaves  are  like  any 
other  stock,  of  which  merchandize  is  made. 
Widen  the  market  for  their  sale,  and  you 
stimuliile  the  production.  Increase  iheir  va- 
lue, and  you  prolong  the  years  of  their  bond- 
age. The  extension  of  slavery,  and  the  in- 
crease of  slaves,  are  identical  and  inseparable 
— one  and  the  same  thing.  It  is  the  influence 
and  effect  of  this  policy  upon  while  labour  of 
which  I  especially  complain.  It  gives  up  to 
the  cupidity  o(  the  slaveholder,  and  lo  the  un- 
pioduclive  tillage  of  his  human  cattle,  that 
which  of  right  belongs  to  free  labour,  and 
which  is  necessary  for  the  support  and  happi- 
ness of  our  own  race  and  people.  It  brings 
dishonour  and  degradation  upon  the  poor  white 
man,  who  is  brouuhl  in  close  contact  with  the 
servile  labour  of  the  black.  It  mars  his  man- 
hood. It  destroys  his  self  respect  and  dignity 
of  character.  He  feels  a  sense  of  humiliation, 
when  he  looks  up  lo  the  vast  distance  between 
himself  and  the  lordly  planter,  in  the  shadow 
of  whose  aristocratic  possessions  he  lives  an 
inferior,  if  not  a  dependent.  He  lives  in  the 
midst  of  a  social  system,  made  up  of  lords  and 
vassals;  and  if  he  cannot  rise  lo  the  condition 
of  the  former,  he  must  sink  to  a  level  with  the 
latter. 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 

The  Civilized  Indians  of  California. 

Wc  copy  from  the  National  Intelligencer 
the  following  highly  interesting  account'of  the 
Pimos  and  Maricopas — agricultural  tribes  re- 
siding on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila,  in  Call- 
fornia — among  the  mouldering  ruins  of  Aztec 
towns.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  the  public 
documents  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

"  November  10. — The  valley  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Gila  still  grows  wider.  Away 
off  in  that  direction,  the  peaks  of  the  Sonora 
mountains  just  peep  above  the  horizon.  Oii 
the  north  side  ol'  the  river,  and  a  few  miles 
from  it,  runs  a  low  chain  of  serrated  hills. 
Near  our  encampment  a  corresponding  range 
draws  in  from  the  southeast,  giving  the  river 
a  bend  to  the  north.  At  the  base  of  this  chain 
is  a  long  meadow,  reaching  for  many  miles 


south,  in  which  the  Pimos  graze  their  cattle; 
and  along  the  whole  day's  march  «ere  remains 
of  zequias,  pottery,  and  other  evidences  of  a 
once  densely  pofiulaled  country.  About  the 
time  of  the  noon  halt,  a  large  pile,  which 
seemed  the  work  of  human  hands,  was  seen 
to  the  left.  It  was  ihe  remains  of  a  three- 
story  mud  house,  CO  feet  square,  pierced  for 
doors  and  windows.  The  walls  were  four  feet 
thick,  and  formed  by  layers  of  mud  two  feet 
thick.  Stanly  made  an  elaborate  sketch  of 
every  part;  for  it  was  no  doubt  built  by  the 
same  race  that  had  once  so  thickly  peopled 
this  territory,  and  left  behind  the  ruins. 

"We  made  a  long  and  careful  search  for 
some  specimens  of  household  furniture,  or  im- 
plements of  art,  but  nothing  was  found  except 
the  corn-grinder,  always  met  with  among  the 
ruins  and  on  the  plains.  The  marine-shell, 
cut  into  various  ornaments,  was  also  found 
here,  «hich  showed  that  ihese  people  either 
came  from  the  sea-coast  or  trafficked  there. 
No  truces  of  hewn  limber  were  discovered  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  sleepers  of  the  ground 
floor  were  round  and  unhewn.  They  were 
burnt  out  of  their  seals  in  the  wall  to  the  depth 
of  six  inches.  The  whole  interior  of  the  house 
had  been  burnt  out,  and  the  walls  much  de- 
faced. What  was  left  bore  marks  of  having 
been  glazed,  and  on  ihe  wall  in  the  north 
room  of  the  second  slory  were  traced  liiero- 
glyphics. 

"  Where  we  encamped,  eight  or  nine  miles 
from  the  Pimos  village,  we  met  a  Maricopa 
Indian  looking  for  his  cattle.  The  frank,  con- 
fident manner  in  which  he  approached  us,  was 
in  strange  contrast  with  that  of  the  suspicious 
Apache.  Soon  six  or  eight  of  the  Pimos  came 
in  at  full  speed.  Their  object  was  to  ascertain 
who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted.  They 
told  us  the  fresh  trail  we  saw  up  the  river  w'as 
that  of  their  people,  sent  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  their  enemies,  the  Apaches.  Being 
young,  they  became  much  alarmed  on  seeing 
us,  and  returned  to  the  town,  giving  the  alarm 
that  a  large  body  of  Apaches  were  approach- 
ing. 

"Their  joy  was  unaffected  at  seeing  we 
were  Americans,  and  not  Apaches.  The  chief 
of  the  guard  at  once  dispatched  news  to  his 
chief  of  the  result  of  his  reconnoissance.  The 
town  was  nine  miles  distant,  yet  in  three  hours 
our  camp  was  filled  with  Pimos  loaded  with 
corn,  beans,  honey,  and  zandias,  (water- 
melons.) A  brisk  trade  was  at  once  opened. 
This  was  my  observing  night;  but  the  crowd 
of  Indians  was  great,  and  the  passing  and  re- 
passing  at  full  speed  so  continuous,  that  I  got 
an  indifferent  set  of  observations. 

"  The  camp  of  my  party  was  pitched  on 
the  side  nearest  the  lown,  and  we  saw  the  first 
of  these  people,  and  their  mode  of  approach. 
It  was  perfectly  frank  and  unsuspicious.  Many 
would  leave  their  packs  in  our  camp,  and  be 
absent  for  hours,  theft  seeming  lo  be  unknown 
.imong  them.  With  the  mounlcd  guard,  which 
first  visited  us,  was  a  man  on  fool,  and  he  np. 
peared  lo  keep  pace  with  iho  fleetest  horse. 
He  was  n  lilllo  out  of  breath  when  lie  reached 
us,  but  soon  recovering,  told  us  he  was  the 
interpreter  to  Juan  Antonio  Llunas,  chief  of 
the  Pimos.  
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"  NoBiinber  11. — Leaving  the  column,  a 
few  of  us  struck  to  the  tiorlh  side  of  the  river, 
guidttd  by  my  loquacious  friend,  the  interpre- 
ter, to  visit  the  ruins  of  another  Casa  Monte- 
zuma.    .     . 

"  The  casa  was  in  complete  ruins,  one  pile 
of  broken  pottery  and  foundation-stone  of  the 
black  basilt,  miking  a  mound  about  ten  feet 
above  the  jjround.  The  outline  of  the  ground 
plan  was  distinct  enough. 

"  VVe  found  the  description  of  pottery  the 
same  as  ever;  and  among  the  ruins  the  same 
sea-shell;  one  worked  into  ornaments;  also, 
a  large  bead,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
of  bluish  marble,  exquisitely  turned. 

"  We  secured  to-day  our  long  sought  bird, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  mezquite,  indigo-blue 
plumage,  with  top-knot  and  long  tail.  Its 
wings,  when  spread,  showing  a  white  ellipse. 

"  Turning  from  the  ruins  towards  the  Pimos 
village,  we  urged  our  guide  to  go  fast,  as  we 
wished  to  see  as  much  of  liis  people  as  the  day 
would  permit.  He  was  on  foot,  but  led  at  a 
pace  which  kept  our  mules  in  a  trot. 

"  We  came  in  at  the  back  of  the  settlement 
of  Pimos  Indians,  and  found  our  troops  en- 
camped in  a  cornfield,  from  which  the  grain 
had  been  gathered.  VVe  were  at  once  im- 
pressed with  the  beauty,  order,  and  disposition 
of  the  arrangements  for  irrigating  and  drain- 
ing the  land.  Corn,  wheat,  and  cotton,  are 
the  crops  of  this  peaceful  and  intelligent  race 
of  people.  All  the  crops  have  been  gathered 
in,  and  the  stubbles  show  they  have  been  lux- 
uriant. The  cotton  has  been  picked  and  stack- 
ed for  drying  on  the  tops  of  sheds.  The  fields 
are  sub-divided  by  ridges  of  earth  into  rect- 
angles of  about  200  by  100  feet,  for  the  con- 
venience of  irrigating.  The  fences  are  of 
sticks,  wattled  with  willow  and  mezquite,  and 
in  this  particular  set  an  example  of  economy 
in  agriculture  worthy  to  be  followed  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  never  use  fences  at  all.  The 
houses  of  the  people  are  mere  sheds,  thatched 
with  willow  and  cornstalks. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  chief,  Antonio 
Llunas,  who  was  clad  in  cast-ofl"  Mexican 
toggery,  the  dress  of  the  men  consisted  of  a 
cotton  serape  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  a 
breech  cloth.  Their  hair  was  very  long,  and 
clubbed  up.  The  women  wore  nothing  but 
the  serape  pinned  about  the  loins,  after  the 
fashion  of  Persico's  Indian  women,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Capitol,  though  not  quite  so 
low. 

"  The  camp  was  soon  filled  with  men, 
women  and  children,  each  with  a  basket  of 
corn,  frijoles,  or  meal  for  traffic.  Many  had 
jars  of  the  molasses  expressed  from  the  fruit 
of  the  piinhaya.  Beads,  red  cloth,  white  do- 
mestic, and  blankets,  were  the  articles  de- 
manded in  exchange.  Major  Swords,  who  had 
charge  of  the  trading  duty,  pitched  a  tempora- 
ry awning  under  which  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness, which  had  scarcely  commenced  before 
this  place  formeil  a  perfect  menagerie,  into 
which  crowded,  with  eager  eyes,  Pimos,  Mari- 
copas,  Mexicans,  French,  Dutch,  English,  and 
Americans.  As  I  passed  on  to  take  a  peep  at 
the  scene,  naked  aritis,  hands,  and  legs  pro- 
truded from  the  awnjng.  Inside  there  wms 
no  room  for  bodies,  but  many  heads  had  clus- 


tered into  a  very  small  space,  filled  with  differ- 
ent tongues  and  nations.  The  trade  went 
merrily  on,  and  the  conclusion  of  each  bargain 
was  announced  by  a  grunt  and  a  joke,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  the  quartermaster,  but 
oftener  at  that  of  the  Pimos. 

"  November  12. — VVe  procured  a  sufficiency 
of  corn,  wheat  and  beans,  from  the  Pimos,  but 
'only  two  or  three  bullocks,  and  neither  horses 
nor  mules.  They  have  but  Cew  cattle,  which  i 
are  used  in  tillage,  and  apparently  all  steers, 
l-procured  from  the  Mexicans.  Their  horses  ' 
land  mules  were  not  plenty,  and  those  they! 
1  possessed  were  prized  extravagantly  hiuh.  1 
I  One  dashing  young  fellow,  with  ivjry  teeth 
and  flowing  hair,  was  seen  coming  into  our  I 
camp,  at  full  speed,  on  a  wild  unruly  horse,  I 
that  flew  from  side  to  side  as  he  approached,  [ 
j  alarmed  at  the  novel  apparition  of  our  people. 
[The  Maricopa,  for  he  was  of  that  tribe,  was 
without  saddle  or  stirrups,  and  balanced  him-  I 
self  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  ease  and 
;  grace  as  to  appear  part  of  his  horse.  He  suc- 
j  ceeded  in  bringing  his  fiery  nag  into  the  heart 
j  of  the  camp.  Ho  was  immediately  offered  a 
'  very  advantageous  trade  by  soine  young  offi- 
|cer.  He  stretched  himseif  on  his  horse's 
neck,  caressed  it  tenderly,  at  the  same  time 
shutting  his  eyes,  meaning  thereby  that  no 
offer  could  tempt  him  to  part  with  his  charger. 
I  "  The  General  gave  a  letter  to  Governor 
Llunas,  stating  he  was  a  good  man,  and  di- 
recting all  United  States  troops  that  might  pass 
in  his  rear  to  respect  his  excellency,  his  peo- j 
pie,  and  their  property.  Several  broken  down 
mules  were  left  with  him  to  recruit,  for  the 
benefit  of  Cooke's  battalion,  as  it  passed  along. 
I  "  To  us  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  be  thrown  in 
jiho  midst  of  a  large  nation  of  what  is  termed 
j  wild  Indians,  surpassing  many  of  the  Christian 
nations  in  agriculture,  little  behind  them  in  the 
I  useful  arts,  and  immeasurably  before  them  in 
.  honesty  and  virtue.  During  the  whole  of  yes- 
jterday  our  camp  was  full  ol^  men,  women  and 
children,  who  sauntered  amongst  our  packs 
I  unwatched,  and  not  a  single  instance  of  theft 
1  was  reported. 

"  [  rode  leisurely  in  the  rear,  through  the 
thatched  huts  of  the  Pimos;  each  abode  con- 
sists of  a  dome  shaped  wicker-work,  about  six 
feet  high,  and  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  in  dia- 
meter, thatched  with  straw  or  cornstalks.  In 
front  is  usually  a  large  arbor,  on  top  of  which 
is  piled  the  cotton  in  the  pod  for  drying. 

"  In  the  houses  were  stowed  vvaler-melons, 
pumpkins,  beans,  corn,  and  wheat,  the  three 
last  articles  generally  in  large  baskets  ;  some- 
times the  corn  was  in  baskets  covered  with 
earth,  and  placed  on  the  tops  of  the  domes. 
A  few  chickens  and  dogs  were  seen,  but  no 
other  domestic  animals,  except  horses,  mules, 
and  oxen.  Their  implemenis  of  husbandry 
were  the  axe,  (of  steel,)  wooden  hoes,  shovels 
and  harrows.  The  soil  is  so  easily  pulverized 
as  to  make  the  plough  unnecessary. 

"  Several  acquaintances  formed  in  our  camp 
yesterday  were  recognized,  and  they  received 
me  cordially,  made  signs  to  dismount,  and, 
when  I  did  so,  offered  water-melons  and  pinole. 
Pinole  is  the  heart  of  Indian  corn,  baked, 
ground  up,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  When 
dissolved  in  water,  it  aflords  a  delicious  beve- 


rage, it  quenches  thirst,  and  is  very  nutritious. 
Their  molasses,  put  up  in  large  jars,  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  of  which  they  had  quantities,  is 
expressed  froin  the  fruit  of  the  pitahaya. 

"  A  woman  was  seated  on  the  ground  under 
the  shade  of  one  of  the  cotton  sheds.  Her 
left  leg  was  tucked  under  her  seat,  and  her 
foot  turned  sole  upwards;  between  her  big  toe 
and  the  next  was  a  spindle  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  a  single  fly  of  four  or  six 
inches.  Ever  and  anon  she  gave  it  a  twist  in 
a  dexterous  manner,  and  at  its  end  was  drawn 
a  coarse  cotton  thread.  This  was  their  spin- 
ning jenny.  Led  on  by  this  primitive  display, 
I  asked  for  their  loom  by  pointing  to  the  thread 
and  then  to  the  blanket  girded  about  the  wo- 
man's loins.  A  fellow,  stretched  in  the  dust 
sunning  himself,  rose  up  leisurely,  and  untied 
a  bundle  which  I  had  supposed  to  be  a  bow 
and  arrows.  This  little  package,  with  four 
stakes  in  the  ground,  was  the  loom.  He 
stretched  his  cloth,  and  commenced  the  process 
of  weaving. 

"  We  travelled  fifteen  and  a  half  miles,  and 
encamped  on  the  dividins  ground  between  the 
Pimos  and  Maricopas.  For  the  whole  distance 
we  passed  through  cultivated  grounds,  over  a 
luxuriantly  lich  soil.  The  plain  appeared  to 
extend  in  every  direction  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  except  in  one  place  about  five  miles  be- 
fore reaching  camp,  where  a  low  chain  of  hills 
comes  in  from  the  southeast,  and  terminates 
some  miles  from  the  river.  The  bed  of  the 
Gila,  opposite  the  village,  is  said  to  be  dry,  the 
whole  water  being  drawn  off  by  the  zequiaa 
of  the  Pimos  for  irrigation  ;  but  their  ditches 
are  larger  than  is  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  water  which  is  not  used  returns  to  the 
bed  of  the  river  with  little  apparent  diminution 
in  its  volume. 

"  A  great  deal  of  the  land  is  cultivated,  but 
there  is  still  a  vast  portion  within  the  level  of 
the  Gila  that  is  yet  to  be  put  under  tillage. 
The  population  of  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas 
together  is  estimated  variously  at  from  three 
to" ten  thousand.  The  first  is  evidently  too 
low. 

"  This  peaceful  and  industrious  race  are  in 
possession  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  basin. 
Living  remote  from  the  civilized  world,  they 
are  seldom  visited  by  whiles,  and  then  only  by 
those  in  distress,  to  whom  they  generously 
furnish  horses  and  food.  Aguardiente  (bran- 
dy) is  known  among  their  chief  men  only,  and 
the  abuse  of  this  and  the  vices  which  it  entails 
are  yet  unknown. 

"  They  are  without  other  religion  than  a  be- 
lief in  one  great  and  over-ruling  Spirit. 

"Their  peaceful  disposition  is  not  the  result 
of  incapacity  for  war,  for  they  are  at  all  times 
enabled  to  meet  and  vanquish  the  Apaches  in 
battle  ;  and  when  we  passed  they  had  just  re- 
turned from  an  expedition  in  the  Apache  coun- 
try, to  revenge  some  thefts  and  other  outrages, 
with  eleven  scalps  and  thirteen  prisoners.  The 
prisoners  are  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Mexicans. 

'•The  Maricopas  occupy  that  part  of  the 
basin  lying  between  camp  97  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Sah  river;  and  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  Pimos  is  applicable  to  them.  They  live 
in  cordial  amity,  and  their  habits,  agriculture, 
religion,  and  nianufactures,  are  the  same.     In 
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stature  they  are  taller;  their  noses  are  more 
aquiline,  and  tliey  have  a  much  readier  man- 
ner of  speaking  and  acting.  I  noticed  that 
most  of  the  inlerprelers  of  the  Pimos  were  of 
this  tribe,  and  also  the  men  «e  met  with  in  the 
spy. guard.  Though  fewer  in  number,  they 
appear  to  be  superior  in  intelligence  and  per- 
sonal appearance. 

"  Don  Jose  Messio  is  their  governor,  and, 
]ike  the  governor  of  the  Pimos,  holds  his  office 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Mexican  governor 
of  California.  The  people  have  no  choice  in 
the  selection.  Both  these  Indians  are  respect- 
able looking  old  men,  and  seem  to  be  really 
worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them." 


GIVE  NOT  THY  TIME  TO  TEARS. 

Give  not  tliy  time  to  tears. 

Why  should  the  being  of  a  moment  weep? 
Yet  but  a  few  short  years, 

And  in  the.  silent  graTe  thy  grief  shall  sleep. 


But  soon  the  friendly  bark  of  Death  shall  come, 
To  waft  thy  spirit  o'er 

To  the  bright  verge  of  thy  eternal  home. 

Yet  but  a  few  short  years, 

A  few  short  years  perhaps  with  clouds  o'ereast. 
And  all  thy  griefs  and  fears. 

Will  bo  to  thee  as  creatures  of  the  past. 

Give  not  thy  time  to  tears, 

Why  should  the  being  of  a  moment  weep? 
Yet  but  a  few  short  years, 

And  in  the  silent  grave  thy  woes  shall  sleep. 

Youth  is  soon  past  and  gone. 

And  manhood's  fleeting  days  are  quickly  told. 
And  e'en  when  age  cotnes  on, 

Even  latest  age  comes  early  to  the  old. 

Many  in  childhood  die. 

Many  in  youth  the  world  of  siiadowa  view. 
Many  in  maniiood  fly, 

But  those  vvlio  live  till  wintry  age— how  few  ! 

Oil,  then,  serenely  wait, 

The  days  of  sorrow  cannot  last  thee  long — 
A'ld  soon  thy  present  state, 

Will  be  but  the  remembrance  of  a  song. 

Give  not  thy  time  to  tears, 

Why  should  the  being  of  a  moment  weep? 
Yet  but  a  few  sliort  years, 

And  in  dcei)  hilenee  lliou  slialt  sweetlv  sleep. 


Thomas  Scaltcrgootl  aiiil  his  Times. 

(CoiUinutiirroiii  pa^c  401.) 

Peter  Yarnall  in  exercising  his  gift  in  the 
ministry  was  wont  to  be  very  slow  in  tlclivcry 
when  he  first  began  to  speak.  Soon  however, 
his  manner  became  animated,  his  arliculution 
rapid,  and  as  the  whole  energy  of  his  soul 
seemed  to  breathe  fcu-ih  for  the  good  of  others, 
and  tlie  Divine  blessing  was  wilh  him,  his  la- 
bours were  powerfully  awakening,  particular- 
ly to  the  young,  who  wore  wandering  afar 
from  the  fold  of  peace.  For  such  his  soul 
yearned,  wilh  earni'st  longings  to  gather  them 
back  to  ihe  Lord  .lesus  Christ,  to  bring  the 
prodigals  from  feeiling  nn  the  swine  husks  of 
self-indulgence,  to  partaking  of  the  failed  calfof 
Divine  ncceplance.  Oh!  how  he  could  tell  of 
mercy  to  prodigals  !— an  allusion  Ihcreto  seem- 


ed to  call  up  the  deepest  energies  of  his  feelings. 
Hii  had  not  forgotten  when  being  himself  lar 
off  from  his  Father's  house,  yet  looking  there, 
—  longing  for  acceptance,  if  it  might  be  as  a 
hired  servant, — the  Father  himself  had  beheld 
him, —  had  drawn  nigh  to  him, — had  caused  his 
rags  to  he  taken  from  him, — clothed  him  with 
the  best  robe, — made  him  welcome  as  a  son  be- 
loved, and  caused  the  househeld  to  rejoice  over 
him,  as  one  that  having  been  dead,  was  alive 
again, —  having  been  lost  was  now  found. 

His  style  of  expression  was  elevated,  his. 
manner  emphatic,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  ease 
and  felicity  in  expressing  his  thoughts.  When 
he  arose  and  commenced  speaking,  he  stood 
nearly  perfectly  siill,  but  as  his  delivery  gain- 
ed strength  and  force,  as  his  earnest  exercises 
began  to  find  fitting  language, — his  w  hole  body 
seemed  to  partake  of  the  ardency  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  his  gesticulations  became  frequent 
and  animated. 

We  are  told  that  being  on  a  visit  in  .Jersey 
in  the  year  1791,  the  exercise  of  h's  mind  was 
very  great,  so  that  before  rising  to  address  the 
assembly,  the  perspiration  started  as  freely 
from  him  as  from  a  mower  in  the  harvest-field. 
This  was  in  part  occasioned  by  the  close  and 
searching  testimony  given  him  to  deliver.  As 
he  stood  up  he  said,  and  we  can  well  imagine 
the  deep  solemnity  and  awe  which  covered 
him  as  the  words  came  slowly  forth, — "  It  is 
a  cloudy  time,  both  inwardly  and  outwardly. 
Clouds  of  thick  darkness  have  spread  them- 
selves." From  this  he  proceeded  to  lay  open 
the  deficiencies  of  those  present,  in  a  '  power- 
ful and  searching  manner,'  so  as  to  draw  the 
acknowledgment  from  some,  "  this  is  going  to 
the  bottom  of  things."  Such  was  Peter  Yar- 
nall's  usual  manner.  Loving,  affectionate, 
courteous,  yet  faithful  to  his  Lord's  bidding, 
and  caiefid  to  sew  no  pillows  under  armholes. 

In  17'J3,  Peter  Yarnall  paid  a  religious  visit 
to  New  England.  After  attending  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting,  he  was  on  the  4th  of  Sixth 
month  at  a  meeting  wilh  the  Indians  on  Long 
Island,  at  their  settlement,  five  miles  from 
Southampton.  He  says,  "  Their  two  minis- 
ters, I'aul  and  Peter  John,  were  present  with 
us  ;  and  we  visited  many  of  them  in  their  wig- 
wams. There  are  some  pretty  young  people 
among  them,  and  some  tender  old  people. 
Peter  John  is  near  eighty  years  of  age. 

"  In  the  evening,  had  a  meeting  at  Soutli- 
ampton,  where  the  people  were  solid  and 
quiet.  1  lodged  at  the  house  of  one  Rogers,  a 
kind-hearled  man,  of  an  enlarged  mind.  We 
had  a  religious  opportunity  wilh  his  family  on 
the  5lli,  when  he  desired  liberty  to  call  in  some 
of  his  neighbours,  which  was  acceptable — and 
after  a  good  meeting  with  them,  we  look  an 
afTeclionale  leave,  and  moved  on  to  East 
[lampion,  where  we  appointed  a  meeting,  to 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

"  We  also  sent  a  messenger  to  appoint  a 
meeting  for  us  at  Monlauk,  with  the  Indians, 
to  whom  1  addressed  n  letter.  This  meeting 
was  accordingly  held  at  the  time  proposed,  in 
their  academy.  There  was  a  large  number 
present,  especially  of  the  young  people.  'I'he 
subject  of  silent  worship  was  opened,  and  I  was 
leil,  ill  Cospcl  love,  to  labour  to  impress  their 
minds  wilh   the  necessity  of  becoining  more 


weighty  and  reveient,  when  they  meet  for  that  i 
solemn  purpo.se.  I  thought  1  never  beheld  I 
more  beautiful  countenances  at  any  meeting,  ( 
than  appeared  among  the  youth.  My  heart  j 
was  deeply  concerned  that  ihe  Lord's  presence  l' 
and  power  might  be  wiih  us;  which,  1  humbly  | 
trust,  was  mercifully  granted,  and  some  of  \\ 
them  were  much  tendered.  | 

"Sixth  of  the  month  and  Fourth  of  ihe  week,     i 
we  thought  best  of  moving  toward  the  second     | 
Indian  settlement,  by  the  way  of  Amaganset  ;     J 
and  accordingly,  had  a  meeting  with  the  Indi-     j 
ans  there,  but   not  so  early  in  the  day  as  we     1 
desired,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  road     j 
to  their  settlement.     I  opened  to  them  the  doc- 
Irines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  ihey  were     ' 
solid  and   attentive.     As  we   apprehended  we 
felt  the  life  withdrawing  from  the  meeting,  we 
attempted    breaking    it    up;    but    the    people 
appeared  unwilling  to  move,  so  I  took  my  seat 
again,  wilh    the  other   Friends,  and    a  solemn 
covering  prevailing,  I  was  drawn  forth  in  sup- 
plication for  the  poor  natives  of  the  land, — and 
1  had  to  intercede  for  them,  that   their  minds 
might  become  enlightened,  and  that  they  might 
be  preserved   from  the   ravages  of  war.     In 
this  exercise,  I  believe  access  was  granted  to 
the  Fountain  of  all  good.     Afterward  the  In- 
dian   minister  appeared,  expressing    his  unity 
and   satisfaction  wilh   the   doctrine   communi- 
cated, in  a  feeling  manner,  and  that  it  was  his 
belief  we  ought  all  to  live  agreeable  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Gospel,  or  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Divine   principle   within    us,   by   which    alone 
true  peace  can  be  witnessed.     After  some  con- 
ference with   them,    we   parted   affectionately, 
and    returned   to   Amaganset,  where   we   bad 
appointed  a  meeting,  which  was  held  in  silence 
to   my  inward   satisfaction  :    but    not    without 
complaint  on  the  part  of  some  who  were  col- 
lected there,  whom  1  endeavoured  to  convince 
of  Ihe  propriety  thereof." 

Richard  Jordan  used  to  relate  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  man  of  note  in  England 
who  was  convinced  of  the  Truth,  in  an  oppor- 
tunity wherein  not  a  word  was  spoken.  The 
man  was  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  was  in 
expectation  of  receiving  an  admiral's  commis- 
sion. He  had  (iiUcn  in  compdny  with  Ricliard 
Jordan  and  some  other  Friends,  and  on  their 
setting  down  to  talk,  a  solemn  silence  came 
over  them.  In  this  silence,  the  inward  power 
and  effectual  ministration  of  Truth  so  reached 
his  soul,  that  he  burst  into  tears, —  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  were  unfolded  to  him  in  their 
fulness,  and  he  laid  down  all  his  weapons  of 
war. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  an  individual 
arguing  wilh  a  Friend  against  silent  meetings, 
and  the  impossibility  of  enduring  them,  de- 
clared, "That  silent  meetings  would  kill  the 
Devil."  "  That,"  said  the  Fiiend,  "is  just 
what  we  want." 

Peter  \arnall  tlius  continues  liis  journal  : 

"  Seventh  of  the  month  we  proceeded  to 
East  Hampton  to  anottier  meeting  which  I  ap- 
pointed there,  at  eleven  o'clock,  but  we  found 
ihe  time  was  not  altogether  suited  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  people;  yet  I  hope  it  was  a 
gooil  mreling.  A  proposal  was  made  to  us 
to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  evening,  and  not  feel- 
ing my  mind  wholly  relieved,  1  felt  willing  to 
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•encourage  it;  and  we  accordingly  had  another  I  "Still,"  he  says,  "the  goodness  of  an  ever-  "as  langlii  in  pnriakin"  ofihe  bread  ofadver- 
meetlDg  there  at  seven  o'clock  ;  which  I  be-  watchllil  Providence  followed  me  with  such  silv  and^lhe  water  of  affliction,  until  the  li^ht 
i:o.,»  was  the  largest  meeting  we  had  on  the  |  powerful  convictions,  that  at  night  I  was  afraid  again  appeared,  which  nominal'  professors  are 
and  although  I  was  j  to  close  my  eyes  for  sleep,  lest  I  should  not 'afraid  of;  bul  he  was  enabled  to  rejoice  in  and 
awake  until  ushered  into  a  world  of  spirits; — jlo  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord, 
and  although  at  these  seasons,  resolutions  were!  Tlien  he  says,  "  I  felt  love  to  flow,  not  only 
formed  to  aller  my  course  of  life,  alas!  they  ho  my  rriends,"but  to  all  mankind."  This  was 
were  not  deep  enough  to  withstand  the  temp-jthe  "  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  by 
talions  of  the  enemy.  Thus  I  continued  sin- 1  the  IIolv  Ghost,  that  was  given  him."  It  was 
Richard  Jordan,  had  heard  of  his  powerful  ning,  and  repenting,  again  and  again,  until  1 ,  without' dissiniulalion,— not  a  mere  outside 
preaching,  andfelt  a  great  desire  to  hear  him.  felt  but  little  of  the  reproofs  of  instruction."  jshow  of  courtesy,  and  complaisance,  which 
First-day,!      This  is  one,  among  the  cloud  of  evidence,  leads   to   flattery   and   adulation;  for   he  was 


«ast  end  of  the   island 

•silent  therein,  my  mind  was  much  relievei 
through  secret,  hidden  exercise.  I  heard  m 
complaint  respecting  it,  and  the  people  appear 
ed  very  affectionate." 

It  is  related  that  an  individual  residins  nea 


He  attended  a  Friends 


but  Richard,  though  present,  was  silent.  He  |  that  true  religion  is  not  learnei 
tried  it  again  and  again,  and  still  no  ministry  I  that  man  possesses  no  power  to  forsake  sin, 
was  heard.  Concluding  that  Richard  must  j  and  to  obtain  Divine  approbation  when  he 
preach  at  the  week-day  meetings,  he  tried  them  [  pleases  ;    that   it   is   the  Grace   of  God,   that 


ith  no  better  success  ;  but  at  last  he  be^ 
feel  what  these  meetings  were  for, — his  heart 
was  opened  to  perceive  the  beauty  and  excel- 
lency of  silent  wailing  and  inward  spiritual 
worship,  and  then,  the  seals  were  taken  off  the 
lips  of  the  minister.  "This,"  said  William 
Williams,  "  was  Richard  Jordan's  way  of 
making  a  convert." 

(TobeconlinucdO 


For  "TheFrii 


ENOCH  BORLAND. 

The  recent  perusal  of  the  testimony  con- 
cerning our  beloved  frii-nd,  Enoch  Dorland, 
of  Oswego,  New  York,  deceased,  revived  the 
impressions  which  were  made  by  the  counte- 
nance and  grave  deportment  of  that  dignified 
servant  of  Christ.  We  might  suppose,  from 
observing  his  diffident  and  solid  manner,  that 
he  could  with  propriety  have  adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  primitive  Christians,  "  We  have 
renounced  the  hidden  things  of  dishonesty  ; 
not  walking  in  craftiness,  nor  handling  the 
Word  of  God  deceitfully  ;  but,  bi/  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Truth,  commending  ourselves  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God." 
He  appeared  to  be  of  the  upright  seed,  that 
have  no  secret  plans,  no  party  schemes,  nor 
any  motive  to  action  in  the  church,  but  what 
springs  from  the  Truth;  the  honour  of  which, 
and  not  of  any  man,  they  constantly  seek  to 
promote.  Like  their  blessed  Master,  such  can 
say,  "None  of  my  works  have  I  done  in  se- 
cret;"— and  whore  this  stern  integrity  exists, 
the  carriage  and  acts  of  such,  comrnend  them 
to  the  consciences  of  beholders,  by  the  evi- 
dence that  they  proceed  from  the  Truth,  and 
are  performed  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Searcher 
of  hearts.  Their  very  countenance,  as  well 
as  spirit,  inspire  confidence;  and  tho 
their  own  age  safely  lake  sweet  counse 
them — and  the  young  men  and  the  children 
sincerely  love  and  respect  them,  as  fathers 
in  the  Truth. 

Although  he  received  a  religious  education 
from  his  parents,  yet  he  says  in  a  manuscript 
which  he  left,  "As  I  grew  in  years,  the  evil 
propensity  in  me  grew  strong,  so  that  neither 
the  guarded  care  of  my  parents,  nor  the  re- 
proofs of  instruction,  did  restrain  me  from 
associating  with  company  which  was  unprofit- 
able and  vain."  An  ungrateful  return  for  their 
pious  care  ;  yet  how  much  further  he  might 
have  deviated,  had  he  not  been  favoured  with 
such  parents,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine. 


"fully  confirmed  that  God  was  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  in  every  nation,  he  that  fear- 
elh  hirn  and  worketh  riuhteousness,  is  accept- 
ed with  him."  His  faith  did  not  consist  in  a 
mere  assent  to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  ;  it 
was  a  faith  that  produced  works,  and  he  "  felt 
an  engagement  of  mind  to  call  unto  others,  to 
come,  taste,  and  see  for  themselves,  that  the 
His  was  a  religion  of  tast- 
br  himself,  of  the  things  of 
that  he  became  like  a  good 
icled  bv  Christ  in  the  myste- 


brings  under  terror  for  sin,  and   (hat   by  con- 
tinuing to  resist  it,  the  reproofs  which  it  has 
administered     may    be    almost    obliterated. — 
"  About  the  28th  year  of  my  age,"  he  conti- 
nues, "  the  visitations  of  redeeming  love  were 'Lord   is  good." 
again  mercifully  renewed,  in  such  a  inanner, [ing  and  seeing 
that  1  saw  the  way  in  which   I   was  walking  I  the  kingdom  ;  sc 
iroiild  lead  7nc  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.]  scribe,  well  insli 

Earnest  then  were  my  cries  lo  the  God  and  j  ries  and  fruits  of  tho  S|)iril,  and  was  enabled  by 
Father  of  all  our  sure  mercies,  that  he  would!  Him  who  keeps  the  key,  to  bring  forth  things 
be  pleased  to  afford  me  strength  to  withstand!  new  and  old,  out  of  the  treasury.  His  friends 
the  temptations  that  assailed  me,  as  on  every  |  who  well  r<new  him  sav,  that  "  bein"  entrusted 
hand."  Nothing  could  give  him  this  sight  of,  with  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  he  was  careful  to 
his  condition,  and  the  fearful  consequences  ofi  move  therein  with  great  circumspeclion,  with 
continuing  in  sin,  but  the  Saviour  himself,  by  Ian  eye  single  to  the  pointings  of  Truth,  cuu- 
the  quickening  virtue  of  his  Spirit.  The  day  \tious  not  to  move  till  the  lilting  up  of  the  cloud 
of  the  Lord,  that  burns  internally  as  an  oven,  {from  off  the  tabernacle,  nor  without  the  imme- 
had  come  upon  him,  and  he  felt  its  consuming^ diate  influence  of  thiit  baptizing  power,  which 
fire.  ^alonc  can  rightly  qualify  for  the  communica- 

"  At  this  time,  my  trials  being  unknown  but  tion  of  Gospel  truths.  And  by  abiding  in 
to  God  and  my  own  soul,  the  Lord  moved  /i)/mi/j/j!/ and  watchful  dependancc,  he  expe- 
upon  the  heart  of  that  faithful  handmaid  and;rienced  a  growth,  and  became  an  able  minis- 
minister  of  Christ,  Mary  Griffin,  lo  make  me  ter,  sound  in  word  and  doctrine;"  and  he  was 
a  visit  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  having  I"  enabled  to  discern  the  states  of  individuals, 
an  opportunity  in  my  family,  her  words  were !  and  to  minister  to  them  in  demonstration  of  the 
like  dew  upon  the  withering  plant.  Then  the  Spirit."  A  blessed  thing  it  would  be,  if  this 
language  of  my  soul  was,  '  Give  me  bread  to  could  he  truly  said  of  all  those  who  have  sue- 
eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  I  will  follow  ceeded  that  valuable  man  in  the  station  of  min- 
Thce.'     After  this,  I  was  favoured  lo  make  a  islers. 

stand,  to  attend  meetings,  change  my  dress,  "  He  was  very  serviceable  in  the  discipline 
and  forsake  my  former  companions.  Yet  for  of  the  Church,  and  often  concerned  to  exhort 
the  trial  of  my  faith,  this  comfortable  slate  of  j  Friends  to  adhere  to  the  peculiar  testimonies 
my  mind  was  of  short  duration;  for  such  &of  the  Society,  as  respects  plainness  of  dress, 
state  of  poverty  ensued,  that  I  was  afraid  loj  language  and  deportment,  and  the  general  ob- 
go  to  meeting,  and  dared  not  stay  at  home; — !servance  of  Christian  simplicity  and  modera- 
during  which  lime  1  often  strewed  my  tears,  i  tion,  in  the  use  of  temporal  things,  his  own 
At  length  a  little  light  appeared;  then  did  ,c.ra»i/)/e  corresponding  therewith."  He  ap- 
my  soul  rejoice,  and  fervent  were  my  desires' peared  to  be  of  the  class  "of  old-fashioned 
that  I  might  press  forward  towards  the  mark  !  Quakers,  similar  to  William  Edmundson  ;  and 
for  Ihe  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  I  such  as  he  was,  who  did  not  lightly  esteem  the 
of  I  Christ  Jesus."  When  he  was  prepared  by  the  i  Christian  testimonies  of  Friends,  nor  wish  to 
til  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  make  covenant, ,  have  them  friltered  away  by  mingling  with 
he  saw  in  that  light  which  never  deceives,  that  i  strangers,  to  devour  their  strength  and  they 
he  must  come  to  a  stand  against  liis  evil  prac-  not  know  it,  as  many  have  since  done,  and  are 
tices,  to  attend  religious  meetings,  and  also  to  now  doing.  Accordingly,  "in  advanced  age, 
put  on  a  plain  dress.  One  was  as  much  re- j  he  was  deeply  exercised  on  accoimt  of  the  in- 
quired of  him  as  any  other;  and  had  he  not  troduction  intolhe  Society  of  Friends,  of  jjiew-s 
yielded  to  all  that  the  Lord  called  him  to,  he^and  sentiments,  which  were  incompatible  with 
never  would  have  become  the  substantial,  con- [the  fundameiilal  doctrines  of  Chrislianilv,  and 


sistent  Friend,  and  pillar  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.  He  was  then  deprived  of  that  com- 
fortable state,  for  the  trial  of  his  failh  and  love 
to  God,  to  see  whether  he  would  lust  after  the 
pleasures  of  sin.  But  he  kept  the  fixilh  which 
Christ  is  the  author  of,  and  strewed  his  tears, 
mourning  the  absence  of  his  Beloved.     He 


concerned   to  bear  a   steady  and  firm  tes- 
timony against  such  innovations." 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
this  servant  of  the  Lord,  that  we  may  dwell 
upon  with  more  satisfaclion,  than  that  his  light 
burned  brightly  to  the  end  ;  that  he  not  only 
ran  well  for  a  time,  but  finished'Jiis  course 
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wiih  joy;  thereby  leaving  the  testimony  to 
those  who  follow,  that  Divine  Grace,  if  ad- 
hered to,  is  sufficient  to  carry  all  safely  through, 
to  his  praise  and  glory,  who  began  the  work  of 
regeneration  in  their  hearts. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  in  a  solemn 
opportunity  in  a  friend's  family,  after  the 
Quarterly  Meeting,  a  female  friend  said,  "  that 
there  were  some  present  who  would  ere  long 
sleep  with  Jesus;"  and,  in  a  very  impressive 
manner,  he  repeated  the  words  of  Simeon — 
"  Lord,  now  lettcst  Thou  ihy  servant  depart  in 
peace."  He  returned  home  in  usual  health  ; 
attended  his  Monthly  Meeting,  in  which  it  was 
evident  that  his  concern  for  his  Friends,  and 
the  cause  of  righteousness  was  unabated;  and 
continued  in  usual  health,  having  a  strong  con-, 
stitution,  until  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  8lh 
month,  1834,  when  he  arose  from  his  bed  ear- 
lier than  usual,  complained  of  some  pain  in  his 
breast,  soon  returned  to  his  bed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  quietly  departed,  in  the  81st  year  of 
his  age. 

Thus  ended  the  pilgrimage  of  this  dear 
Friend — we  have  no  doubt  in  peace  with  his 
Heavenly  Father; — and  may  it  be  consistent 
with  the  Lord's  will,  to  prepare  many  more 
such  as  he  was,  to  stand  as  judges*  and  coun- 
sellors in  his  Church,  mournful  as  is  the 
state  of  the  Society,  in  many  places,  where  it 
may  be  said.  How  has  the  gold  become  dim, 
and  the  most  fine  gold  changed,  and  many  who 
ought  to  be  as  the  precious  sons  of  Ziou,  are 
little  better  than  earthen  pitchers  ! 

P. 


Fnr  "The  Friend, 

ELIZABETH  FRY. 

(Concluded  froni  page  -106  ) 

That  Elizabeth  Fry  sought  to  free  herself 
from  what  Dr.  Ash  terms  "  an  undue  deference 
to  the  views  and  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  our  early  Friends,"  is  apparent  from  seve- 
ral passages  in  these  volumes.  "  I  believe," 
says  she,  in  spealdng  of  her  visit  to  Ireland, 
in  183:i,  "in  places  there  was  rather  a  jeal- 
ousy of  me;  I  apprehend,  that  my  believing 
it  riglil,  lis  much  as  possible  to  avoid  mysll- 
cism  in  my  mode  of  expression,  is  not  fully 
nnderstood  by  all  Friends.  1  desire  to  be 
sound,  simple  and  clear,  and  not  to  clothe  any 
thing  in  a  mysterious  garb,  even  if  with  indi- 
viduals it  might  give  it  more  weight."  II.  p. 
160. 

To  "  avoid  mysticism,"  in  her  "  mode  of 
expression,"  and  •'  not  to  clothe  anything  in  a 
mysterious  garb,"  are  phrases  full  of  meaning, 
when  CDnnected  as  they  are  in  the  above  ex- 
tract, with  an  acknowledgement  of  the  "jeal- 
ousy" of  her  friends,  on  thai  very  account. 

"Christian  ministers,"  said  the  deeply  ex- 
perienced Isaac  Peninglon,"  are  to  minister 
ii-ho I  they  receive;  this  is  Scripture:  now  that 
which  we  receive,  is  not  our  own,  less  another 
man's,  but  the  Lord's  :  so  that  we  are  not  only 
not  to  steal  from  our  neighbours,  bvt  ire  are 
not  to  study  nor  to  speak  our  own  words.  If 
we  are  not  to  study  what  we  are  to  say  before 
magistrates  for  ourselves  ;  less  are  u-e  to  study 
what  tee  are  to  say  for  and  from  God  for  the 
•people.     We  are  to  minister  ns  the  oracles  of 


God  ;  if  so,  then  must  we  receive  from  Christ,  1 
God's  great  oracle,  what  we  are  to  minister.  I 
And  if  we  are  to  minister  what  we  receive,  | 
then  not  what  we  study,  collect,  and  beat  out 
of  our  own  brains,  for  that  is  not  the  mind  of 
Christ,  but  our  own  imaginations, and  this  will  j 
not  profit  the  people." — Primitive  Christianity 
Revived,  chap.  x.  §  2. 

Such  is  and  must  for  ever  be  the  character 
of  true  Gospel  ministry.  And  it  is  only  as 
minisleis  thus  preach  and  pray,  ministering 
what  they  receive  as  the  Spirit  gives  them  ut- 
terance, and  not  fashioning  their  sermons  ac- 
cording to  a  pattern  of  their  own  choice,  stu- 
dying and  selecting  their  own  modes  of  expres- 
sion, that  their  preaching  and  praying  can 
avail  anything. 

"  I  do  not  like,"  says  Elizabeth  Fry,  in  an- 
other place,  "  the  habit  of  that  mysterious, 
ambiguous  mode  of  expression,  in  which 
Friends  at  limes  clothe  their  observations  and 
their  ministry."    H.  p.  13. 

Those  peculiarities  of  language  which  she 
here  styles  ambiguous  and  mysterious,  and 
which  she  seeks  to  drive  into  disuse,  are  the 
very  expressions  in  which,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
them  utterance,  the  baptized  servants  of  the 
Lord  unfolded  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  King- 
dom to  the  people.  They  are  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Scripture;  they  have  been  in 
use  among  us  from  the  origin  of  the  Society, 
and  no  one  will  now  seek  to  discredit  them, 
who  does  not  secretly,  if  not  openly,  distrust 
the  doctrines  of  which  they  form  the  just  and 
appropriate  exposition. 

They  may  seem  ambiguous — they  may  be 
mysterious  to  the  dweller  in  the  outer  court ; 
but  there  is  no  ambiguity,  and  no  mysticism, 
in  them  to  him  "who  knows  the  sufficiency 
and  glorious  privilege  of  inward  and  spiritual 
teachings.  And  most  certainly,"  adds  Isaac 
Penington,  "as  men  grow  in  grace,  and  know 
the  anointing  of  the  Word  in  themselves,  the 
dispensation  will  be  less  in  words  (though  in 
words,)  and  more  in  life;  and  preaching  will, 
in  great  measure,  be  turned  into  praising,  and 
the  worship  of  God  more  into  walking  with 
than  talking  of  God:  for  that  is  worship  in- 
deed, that  bows  to  his  will  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places  ;  the  truest,  highest  worship  man  is 
capable  of  in  this  world." 

Elizabeth  Fry's  constant  round  of  engage- 
ments of  all  sorts,  the  whirl  of  philanthropic 
business  which  absorbed  and  oppressed  her, 
inducing  premature  old  age,  were  highly 
unfavourable  to  that  growth  in  spiritual  reli- 
gion, of  which  Isaac  Penington  speaks  in  the 
above  passage.  Her  self-complacency  was 
evidently  gratified  and  fed  by  the  notice  and 
applause  which  her  labours  attracted,  and  by 
the  high  station  in  social  life  which  she  had 
won  for  herself  as  the  companion,  adviser  and 
confessor  of  nobles  and  statesmen  and  mon- 
archs.  'I'here  are  many  "  curious"  instances 
of  this,  scattered  throuyhout  the  volumes;  but 
we  have  no  wish  further  lo  enlarge  upon  the 
subject.  Our  task  is  accomplished  in  having 
put  the  members  of  our  Society  on  their  guard 
against  the  influence  of  so  seductive,  because 
brilliant  an  example,  by  showing  its  inconsist- 
ency with  doctrines  and  testimonies  most  dear 
to  us  as  a  people. 


Elizabeth  Fry's  was  an  unusual  and  splendid 
career,  useful  to  mankind,  and  her  name  will 
be  associated  in  history  with  those  of  Howard, 
and  Clarkson  and  VVilberforce.  But  she  oc- 
cupied a  false  position,  in  biing  a  minister 
and  leader  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  it 
is  that  false  position  that  our  controversy  is 
against.  Thinking  as  she  thought,  she  should 
have  avoided,  if  she  placed  any  value  upon 
consistency  of  conduct,  a  close  union  with,  or 
at  least,  a  prominent  station  in,  any  religiou.s 
society.  Exeter  Hall  was  the  only  place  of 
meeting,  whose  terms  of  union  were  wide 
enough  to  admit  all  with  whom  she  felt  fellow- 
ship—  whose  creed,  being  simply  a  world-em- 
bracing philanthropy,  could  satisfy  her  ardent 
sympathies  for  sutJering  humanity,  by  waging 
incessant  war  against  injustice,  oppression  and 
ignorance,  throughout  the  world — the  further 
off,  the  fiercer. 

She  was,  in  truth,  more  closely  united  in 
taste,  sentiment  and  feeling,  to  that  group  of 
evangelical  churchmen  and  philanthropists,  so 
happily  pourtrayod  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
as  "  the  men  of  Clapham,"  than  to  any  of  her 
own  Religious  Society.  The  friends  to  whom 
she  was  bound  the  most  closely,  were  men  of 
this  stamp:  Edward  Edwards,  Charles  Si- 
meon, VVilberforce,  Fowell  Buxton,  and  the 
Cunninghams.  And  should  the  eloquent  his- 
torian of  "  the  Claphamites,"  complete  his  un- 
finished sketch,  he  will  have  to  record  as  the 
not  unworthy  successors  and  disciples  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  William  Wilberforce  and 
George  Stephen,  of  Zachary  Macauley  and 
Lord  Teignrnouth,  the  names  of  Chalmers, 
and  Lushinglon  and  Fowell  Buxton,  and  asso- 
ciated with  them,  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  Joseph 
John  Gurney,  and  William  Allen — the  Quaker 
branch  of  "  the  sect  of  Clapham." 

If  there  were  times  when  the  zeal  which 
burnt  so  fiercely  at  Exeter  Hall,  spread  its 
flame  into  places  of  a  severer  character,  and 
tinged  with  its  hues  the  proceedings  of  Devon- 
shire House  itself,  it  was  a  passing  influence. 
The  stiff  gale  of  popular  applause  which  had 
so  shaken  the  turrets  of  Plough  Court,  and 
Plashet,  and  Earlham,  will  subside  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  free  the  Society  from  its 
enervating  breath.  If  there  were  times  whea 
the  peculiar  "  evangelical  doctrines,"  as  they 
are  termed,  of  the  men  of  Clapham,  seemed 
to  be  insinuating  themselves  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Society,  and  to  be  spreading  like  an  epi- 
demic among  some  of  its  leaders,  that  loo  was 
to  be  a  passing  influence.  A  reaction  was  in- 
evitable, and  slowly  but  surely  is  it  mking 
place.  Ancient  principles  will  regain  their 
ascendency,  and  the  modern  as  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  it  must,  will  \icld,  to  the 
ancient  Quakerism. 


Glass  Water- Pipes. — The  town  council  of 
Plymouth,  in  England,  have  resolved  on  lay- 
ing down  glass  pipes  for  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  town.  The  average  duration  of  pipes 
made  of  cast  iron  is  about  ten  years,  it  is  said  ; 
while  glass  is  not  liable  to  corrosion  or  abra- 
sion at  all,  and  will  thus,  it  is  calcidatcd,  more 
than  pay  its  original  cost. 
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Foundations  nndcr  Water. 

The  following  ingenious  applicalioii  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  invented  by  Dr.  Potts,  was 
Used  in  forming  a  foundation  tor  a  beacon,  on 
the  Goudwin  sands. 

A  tube  of  any  size  or  shape,  open  at  the 
botiom,  and  tilted  with  a  cover  at  top,  is  placed 
upon  llie  bank  or  ground,  whether  composed 
of  sand,  shingle,  mud,  clay,  bog  or  other  ma- 
terial, in  any  moist  situation,  or  under  deep 
water.  From  the  tube  the  air  is  extracted  by 
pumps,  the  condensation  of  steam,  or  any  other 
mode  by  which  a  vacuum  can  be  made.  As 
the  air  is  removed,  the  shingle,  sand  or  mud, 
flows  up  through  I  he  tube,  impelled  by  the 
pressure  from  without  and  the  rush  of  water 
below,  which  breaks  up  the  natural  arches 
which  solid  particles  form  together,  and  under- 
mines the  lower  edges  of  ihe  tube,  which  then 
descends  by  its  own  weight  and  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  iis  upper  extremity.  As  often  as 
the  pipe  or  tube  is  filled,  the  contents  are  dis- 
charged by  a  suction  pipe,  or  olher  means; 
and  not  only  the  solid  particles,  but  the  water, 
may  be  removed  to  the  depth  of  30  feet.  A 
succession  of  tubes  may  be  added  to  the  first, 
by  means  of  screws,  flanges,  or  other  joints. 
The  shape  of  the  tubes  may  be  cylindrical, 
angular  or  conical,  so  as  to  fit  each  other,  and 
form  a  continuous  line  or  wall.  The  tubes 
may  be  floated  to  any  spot,  and  there  sucked 
down — thus  penetrating  any  sand  or  shingle 
that  may  occur,  so  as  to  secure  a  firm  founda- 
tion in  any  bottom.  After  nearly  1(10  experi- 
ments on  cements,  setting  in  or  under  salt 
Water,  some  cheap  varieties  have  been  found, 
which  at  once  unite  shingle  and  large  stones 
into  a  perfectly  solid  rock.  Into  this  compo- 
sition masts  or  wrought  iron  bars  may  be  in- 
serted ;  and  the  weight  such  structure  will 
sustain  is  shown  by  experiment  lo  be  enor- 
mous. Thus,  nineteen  piles  of  one  foot  in 
diameter,  support  a  pier  of  the  stone  viaduct 
erected  by  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway 
Company,  over  a  branch  of  the  sea  in  An- 
glesea. 

A  lube  of  t«o  feet  and  a-half  diameter  was 
forced,  by  Dr.  Potis's  process,  thirty-five  feet 
into  the  (ioodwin  sands,  where  Admiral  Beau- 
fort could  only  force  down  a  steel  bar  eight 
feet  wiih  n  sledge-hammer.  Captain  Bullock, 
of  the  royal  navy,  found  that  a  pointed  iron 
rod,  of  three  inches  diameter,  at  the  depth  of 
thirteen  feet  in  the  sand,  took  forty-six  blows 
of  a  monkey  of  one  hundred  weight,  with  ten 
feet  fall,  to  drive  in  one  inch. — Load.  Payer. 

Impatience  of-the  Age. — That  eager  desire 
to  press  forward,  not  so  much  to  conquer  ob 
siacles  as  lo  elude  them  ;  that  gambling  with 
the  solemn  destinies  of  life ;  that  hastening 
from  the  wish  conceived  to  the  end  accomplish- 
ed ;  that  thirst  after  quick  returns  to  ingenious 
toil,  and  breathless  spurrings  along  short  cuts 
to  the  goal,  which  we  see  everywhere  around 
us,  from  the  mechanics'  institute  lo  the  stock 
market  —  characterizing  ihe  hooks  of  our 
writers,  the  speeches  of  our  statesmen,  no  less 
than  the  deabn;;s  of  our  speculators,  seem,  I 
confess,  to  me  lo  constitute  a  very  diseased 
and  very  general   symptom  of  the  limes.     I 


liold,  that  the  greatest  friend  to  man  is  labour  ; '  River  Victoria,  "  a  number  of  twigs  with  iheir 
that  knowledge  without  toil,  if  possible,  were  |  ends  stuck  into  the  ground,  which  was  strew- 
worthless;  that  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  know-  ed  over  with  shells,  and  their  lops  brought  to- 
ledge,  is  the  best  knowledge  wo  can  attain  ;' gelber  so  as  to  form  a  sinall  bower;  lliTs  was 
that  the  continuous  effort  for  fame,  is  nobler;  2^  feet  long,  \h  foot  wide  at  either  end.  It 
than  fame  itself;  ihat  it  is  not  wealth  sudden- !  was  not  till  my  next  visit  to  Port  Essinglon 
ly  acquired,  which  is  deserving  of  homage,  that  1  thought  this  anything  but  some  Auslra- 
but  the  virtues  which  a  man  exercises  in  the  lian  mother's  toy  to  amuse  her  child  ;  theie  I 
slow  pursuit  of  wealth — the  abilities  so  called  j  was  asked,  one  day,  to  go  and  see  '  the  birds' 
forth  ;  the  self-denials  so  imposed  ; — in  a  word,  '•  playhouse,'  when  I  immediately  recognized  the 
that  labour  and  patience  are  the  only  true  same  kind  of  construction  1  had  seen  at  the 
schoolmasters;  and  both  of  them  are  very  Victoria  River  ;  the  bird  (C/i/dmiyrfcra  iN'j/cAa- 
much  abroad  in  the  fashionable  schoolmaster  lis)  was  amusing  itself  by  flying  backwards 
we  have  installed  at  home. — Bulwer.  and   forwards,  taking  a  shell   alternately  from 

"  each  side,  and  carrying   it   through  the  arch- 

Lvther,  and  the  Birds. — With   the  birds  of  way  in  ils  mouth." 


his  native  country,  Martin  Luther  had  estab' 
lished  a  strict  intimacy,  w^atching,  smiling,  anc 
sweetly  moralizing  over  their  habits: — 


way 

The  Strairherry  Leaf. — A  Valuable  Aux- 
iliary in  the  treatment  of  Chronic  Dysentery. 
'  That  little  fellow,"  he  said  of  a  bird  going  to  i  By  J.  C.  C.  Blackburn,  iM.  D.,  ol'  Barnesville, 
roost,  "  has  chosen  his  shelter,  and  is  quietly  I  Georgia.  Believing  that  a  discovery,  how- 
rocking  himselllo  sleep,  without  a  care  lor  lo-  :  ever  simple,  which  has  a  tendency  to  alleviate 
morrow's  lodging,  calmly  holding  by  his  little!  the  sufferings  of  man,  should  be  given  without 
twig,  and  leaving  God  to  think  for  him." —  '  reserve  to  Ihe  medtcal  world,  1  feel  disposed  to 
Christians,  in  all  your  situations,  you  must  do  '  offer  for  its  consideration,  the  claims  of  the 
Ihe  same.  Discharge  your  duty,  and  "leave  I  wild  strawberry.  For  the  last  three  years  I 
God  to  think  for  you."  have  been  endeavouring  to  analyze  this  plant, 

=■ land   try,  if  possible,  lo   arrive  at  ils  medical 

Antiquities  of  New  Jersey. — The  General  properlies.  1  was  led  to  this  invesligalion 
,  Elunt  copper  mine,  recently  opened  about  two  j  from  the  mere  casual  fact  of  seeing  a  dog  that 
'miles  from  Flemington,  by  D.  D.  Southard,  I  was  apparently  in  severe  pain,  swallowing  its 
Gen.  Davis,  and  others,  is  supposed  to  be  the!  leaves.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  if  physi- 
^celebraled  Neshanic  mine,  worked  some  lime  |  cians  would  more  frequcnily  lend  an  observing 
j  previous  to  the  revolution.  The  Hunterdon  j  eye  to  the  conduct  of  ihe  hriilc  creation,  when 
!  Gazelle  says,  the  old  shaft  which  they  have  afflicted  with  diseases,  remedies  might  be 
just  opened,  and  the  diifls,  show  that  immense  I  found  which  remain  undiscovered.  I  have 
quantities  must  have  been  taken  frotn  them.  1  used  the  strawberry  leaves  in  every  form 
In  ihe  shaft  weie  found  ihe  old  timbers,  put '  for  the  cure  of  dysentery:  but  the  formula 
up  in  the  same  manner  that  log  houses  were  '  most  desirable  is  as  follows  :  R.  one  pound  of 
formerly  buili,  with  the  ladders,  &c.,  and  at  [  the  green  leaves,  add  to  Ihem  one  quart  of 
!  its  botiom,  troughs,  &:c.  In  one  of  ihe  drifts,  1  good  French  brandy,  and  boil  lo  one  pint.; 
an  old  pair  of  moccasins,  the  uppers  of  buck-  i  Give  of  the  strained  liquor  one  table  spoonful 
skin,  and  the  soles  of  something  that  appears  '  every  three  hours,  until  the  disease  in  question 
I  like  upper  leather  sewn  together,  ihe  loes  of '  be  relieved  of  its  distressing  symptoms,  twill 
which  are  in  the  shajie  of  a  heart,  were  found.  !  here  add  one  case,  of  ihe  origin  of  w  hich  I  am 

— = ]  lotally  ignorant. 

A  Chvrch  turned  into  a  Railroad. — The  [  Mr.  13.,  a  volunteer  returned  from  Mexico, 
ancient  collegiate  church  of  Kdinburgh  has  I  was  taken  with  the  dysentery  at  Metamoras 
been  purchased  by  the  North  British  Railway  last  August  a  year  ago.  He  was  placed  un- 
Company,  for  a  wagon-shed.  The  tombs  ofder  the  diieclion  of  the  surgeon  to  ihe  Georgia 
the  Scottish  queens,  which  will  have  to  be  re- I  Regiment,  who  attended  him  until  he  pro- 
moved,  will  cost  the  company  seventeen  thou- 1  nounced  his  case  incurable.  The  patient 
sand  pounds.  I  afterwards  recovered  suflicient  strength  to  ac- 

=■ I  company  the  regiment  to  Monterey,  and  thence 

A  Cvre  for  Dysentery. — This  dangerous  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  again  prostrated 
disease  has  been  very  prevalent  the  present  by  this  disease.  He  reached  hoiTie  last  July, 
season,  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states — hence  j  with  a  constitution  almost  broken  down,  and 
any  preparation,  harmless  in  itself,  likely  lo  be 
a  remedy,  ought  to  be  made  public.  VVith  this 
view,  we  would  state  that  the  Boston  Tran- 
script prescribes  a  tea  made  from  the  green 
leaves  of  the  peach  tree,  as  very  efficacious. 
A  friend  of  the  Boston  Rambler,  offers  the  fol- 
lowing as  an  "  unfailing  cvre." — In  one  pint 
of  fourlh-proof  brandy  put  one  ounce  of  ground 
bayberry  rooi,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ground 
myrrh.  —  Take  a  table-spoonful  every  two 
hours. 


Ciiriovs  Hahit  of  an  Ai/slraJiint  Bird. — 
When  J  L.  Slokes  was  exploring  Ihe  northern 
shores  of  Australia,   he  observed    near    the 


placed  himself  under  my  care.  I  resorted  lo 
the  use  of  every  agrnt  within  my  knowledge 
for  the  cure  of  his  disease,  but  wiihout  success. 
1  at  length  determined  to  try  the  strawberry 
leaves,  as  in  the  formida  above  mentioned. 
He  had  laken  but  ten  tea-spoonsful  when  he 
commenced  to  improve,  and  spcedilv  recover- 
ed. He  is  now  entirely  cured,  and  able  to 
allend  lo  ihe  duties  of  his  calling.  I  have  used 
ihe  strawberrv  leaves  in  many  cashes  since, 
with  the  same  happv  result. — Southern  Medi- 
cal and  Surtiicni  Journal. 


Keep  your  conveis;ilion  clear  of  (  nvy, 
to  do  so,  the  heart  must  be  kept  clean. 


;uid 
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Whenever  we  step  out  of  domeslic  life  in 
search  of  domeslic  fehcity,  we  come  back 
anain  disappointed,  lired  and  chagrined.  The 
noise  and  bustle,  or  as  they  are  foolishly  call- 
ed, the  diversions  of  life,  are  despicable  and 
tasteless  when  once  wo  have  experienced  the 
real  delights  of  a  home  fireside. 


th:s  prebnd. 


NINTH  MONTH  16,  1848. 


We  shall  accompany  the  present  number, 
wilh  a  supplement,  containing  the  "  Appeal  for 
the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  Friends,"  issued  by 
our  Yearly  Mteling  of  1847.  It  has  been  our 
practice  to  republish  in  the  columns  of  " 'i'he 
Friend,"  primed  documents  put  forlh  by  that 
body,  but  as  the  "  Appeal"  was  widely  circu- 
lated about  the  commencement  of  this  volume, 
and  it  would  have  excluded  olher  valuable 
matter,  we  have  apprehended  it  would  be  most 
satisfactory  to  the  subscribers  to  receive  it  as 
a  supplement,  without  any  additional  expense 
to  them.  By  accounts  received  from  different 
parts  of  this  country,  and  from  England,  where 
two  editions  have  been  printed,  we  believe  it 
has  satisfied  many,  that  the  uneasiness  which 
Friends  in  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  have  felt 
with  sentiments  contained  in  the  works  alluded 
to  in  the  Appeal,  was  well  founded,  and  that 
it  was  the  discharge  of  a  duty  which  the  So- 
ciety owed  to  ils  members,  and  to  the  cause  of 
Truth  which  it  has  espoused  from  its  rise,  to 
make  this  protest  against  those  erroneous 
views.  And  moreover,  we  hope  that  the  eflx)rt 
to  preserve  our  doctrines  from  innovation,  will 
put  the  members  upon  their  guard  against  ad- 
mitting the  future  publication  of  works,  con- 
taining sentiments  opposed  to  our  religious 
principles  ;  which  must  always  tend  to  divide 
Friends,  and  thereby  impair  the  fellowship  and 
harmony  which  have  characterized  them  as  a 
body. 

We  have  observed  frequent  notices  of  the 
cholera  in  Europe  during  the  last  twelve 
months, — and  although  we  do  not  know 
that  it  has  spread  much  west  of  Russia, 
—  still  the  suddenness  of  its  appearance  in 
some  places,  according  to  the  following  ac- 
count, and  the  rapid  increase  of  cases,  wilh 
the  great  proportion  of  deaths,  make  it  a  very 
fearful  scourge.  Where  every  patient  has 
died  and  that  in  a  few  hours,  it  reminds  us  of 
the  destruclion  in  the  Assyrian  camp,  mention- 
ed by  Isaiah.  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger  and 
of  great  compassion  ;  but  how  soon  he  may 
send  the  destroying  angel  throughout  Christen- 
dom, to  call  many  of  us  to  a  final  account, 
none  knows.  What  is  the  state  of  prepara- 
tion, in  which  the  tens  of  thousands,  wlio  name 
the  sacred  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  would  bo 
found  ?  Are  tiiey  departing  from  iniquity  ?  or 
are  ihcy  not  rushing  into  it  as  the  iiorse  to 
the  battle,  and  "drawing  sin  as  wilh  a  cart- 
rope  V 

The  newspapers  say  :  — 

"  The  accounts  from  Furopc  in  rclalion  to 
the  cholera  arc  well  calculated  to  excite  tiic 


attention,  not  only  of  medical  men,  but  of  mu- 
nicipal authorities.  Ils  route  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  1832,  and  it  is  preceded  as  then, 
by  influenza  and  diarrhcea.  A  London  letter 
to  the  N.  Y.  Commercial,  says  it  has  already 
spread  as  far  west  as  Riga,  Narva  and  Revel 
in  Russia,  and  it  is  also  raging  southward  in 
the  Turkish  dominions.  The  return  from  Si. 
Pelersburg  to  the  24th  of  July  gives  17,742 
cases,  10,127  deaths,  4618  recoveries,  and 
1986  remaining,  so  that  the  deaths  already 
amount  to  57  per  cent.  At  Moscow  there 
have  been  9754  cases  and  4309  deaths.  At 
Odessa,  to  the  28th  of  June,  824  cases, 
•i'Si  deaths,  235  recoveries,  and  257  remain- 
ing. 

"  In  the  South,  at  lassy  in  Moldavia,  (Tur- 
key in  Europe,)  the  deaths  for  some  time  have 
been  from  30  to  100  a  day,  and  the  total 
is  said  already  to  reach  10,000.  At  Balgat,  a 
village  near  Ancona,  nearly  the  whole  popu- 
lation has  perished.  At  Cairo  the  disease  ap- 
peared suddenly  on  the  15th  of  July.  On  that 
day  5  cases  occurred,  on  the  next  18,  and  the 
next  49.  All  these  received  medical  aid,  and 
not  one  recovered.  Every  patient  died  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  At  Garditza,  on  the 
Danube,  about  20  leagues  from  Belgrade,  it 
has  broken  out  with  similar  violence,  and  up 
to  the  last  accounts  no  recoveries  had  taken 
place.  One  heallhy  woman,  suddenly  attack- 
ed, fell  to  the  ground  and  died  in  five  minutes. 
Two  men  in  the  nexl  village  died  almost  in- 
stantaneously. At  Belgrade  a  curious  pheno- 
menon had  been  noticed.  A  swarm  of  cater- 
pillars swept  over  the  district,  and  by  sunset 
had  destroyed  every  plant.  Visitations  of  this 
kind  had  been  seen  in  olher  places  where  the 
cholera  was  approaching." 

A  London  letter  of  the  14th  of  last  month, 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  says  : 

"  The  cholera  is  exciting  much  attention  in 
this  country.  It  is  coming  frightfully  near  to 
our  shores,  for  it  has  advanced  to  Berlin.  It 
seems  to  be  making  ils  periodical  revolutions 
round  the  globe,  and  is  advancing  at  an  ascer- 
tained rale  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  a 
day.  ll  appears  to  be  following,  as  heretofore, 
the  lines  of  commercial  communication;  but 
there  arc  innumerable  exceptions  to  the  doc- 
trine that  it  is  spread  by  contagion.  It  seems 
to  jump,  rather  than  to  be  carried,  from  place 
to  place,  and  to  be  capricious  in  its  movements, 
sclecling  some  localities,  and  shunning  others. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  ils  progress  wjlh 
that  of  ordinary  communication,  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  is  generated  by  a  poisonous 
vapour  forced  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Some  perr'ons  suppose  that  the  potato  rot  and 
ihe  cholera  have  the  same  cause.  Dr.  Haw- 
thorne, a  physician  of  Liverpool,  has  publish- 
ed an  elaborate  pamphlet  upon  the  subject, 
and  is  one  of  those  who  suppose  ihat  the  dis- 
ease is  caused  by  a  specific  agent  forced  from 
ihe  bowels  of  the  earth  by  subterraneous  com- 
motions. 

"  One  reason  for  this  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
uninfluenced  cither  by  seasons  or  by  any  olher 
(perceptible)  external  causes.  This,  in  fad, 
constiuiles  its  alarming  mystery.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  discovered  cither  its  cause 
or    its   cure.     Dr.    Hawthorne    recommends, 


'  horizontal  posture  of  the  body,  opium,  cor-  | 
dial  stimulants,  and  perspiration.'  Cholera  j 
seems  a  disease  of  society.  It  attacks  towns 
and  gatherings  of  men,  rather  than  the  spora- 
dic dwellers  in  the  wilderness,  or  the  smaller  ] 
congregations  of  persons  in  villages  and  ham-  ] 
lets. 

"  From  all  that  we  have  read  and  thought 
upon  the  subject,  we  should  be  inclined  to  join 
in  the  opinion,  '  that  abundance  of  food,  tem- 
perate and  cheerful  lives — cleanliness,  which 
is  '  nexl  to  godliness,'  free  air,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun,  nourishment,  enjoyment,  and  virtue, 
are  amongst  the  best  preventives  of  cholera.' 
This  disease  seems  to  offer  additional  testimo- 
ny against  that  humbled  and  degraded  position 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  which  is  thought 
by  some  persons  to  be  the  order  of  Nature. 

"The  Vienna  papers  of  the  17th  and  18th 
ult.,  received  ihis  morning,  stale  that  the  clio- 
lera  is  raging  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  the  disease  is  exceedingly  malignant  at 
Rega,  where  as  many  as  one  hundred  are  car- 
ried off  daily,  out  of  a  population  of  40,000  to 
50,000  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  parents  of  many 
of  the  patients  who  have  recently  died  of  cho- 
lera, were  carried  off  by  the  same  disease  in 
1831  and  1832." 

RECEIPTS. 
Reccired  from  Lamborn  Pyle,  per  C.  P.,  S2,  vol.  22  ; 
Joshua  Bailey,  Springboro',  Ohio,  per  M.  W.,  S2,  for 
vol.  21  ;  of  Amos  Battey,"  agent,  Starksboro,'  Vermont, 
for  Daniel  Nichols,  §2,  for  vol,  22 ;  Isaac  H.  Satter- 
thwaite,  S4,  vols.  20  and  21 ;  of  L.  S.  Mote,  agent, 
West  Milton,  Ohio,  for  Moses  Pearson,  S2,  vol.  20; 
and  for  Selh  VV.  Pearson,  $6,  vols.l!),  20  and  21. 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed in  the  Coloured  Men's  Evening  School, 
back  o(  Locust  above  Ninth  street,  to  com- 
mence early  in  Tenth  month. 

Application  in  writing  or  in  person  to  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  HI  Noble 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street ;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  Fifth  month,  at  her  residence 
near  Pcnnsville,  Morgan  county,  Ohio,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Thomas  Penrose,  in  the  72nd  year  of  her  age,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  nearly  six  months,  which  she  bore 
with  Cliristian  fortitude. 

,  at  hor  residence  in  Farnhani,  Canada  East, 

the  19tli  of  Eighth  month  last,  in  the  49th  year  of  her 
age,  Dkusilla  Knowles,  a  member  and  minister  of 
Farnhara  meeting  in  unity  with  "Friends.  She  was 
the  widow  of  the  late  David  E.  Knowles.  Her  dis- 
ease was  pulmonary  consumption.  She  did  not  suffer 
so  much  from  severe  pain  as  from  general  debility, 
and  was  not  wholly  confined  to  her  bed  hut  for  a  few 
days,  and  bore  her  trials  and  afflictions  wilh  a  becnm. 
ing  degree  of  patience  and  resignation,  trusting  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  whom  she  had  endeavoured  to  serve.  Sho 
quietly  passed  from  this  scene  of  conflict  with  the 
consoling  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  through  the 
merits  of  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  wo 
doubt  not  is  now  enjoying  the  truits  of  a  well  spent 
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MINUTE. 


At  a  Yearly  Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  by  adjournments  from  the  19th 
of  the  Fourth  month  to  the  24th  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1847, 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  having  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  selec- 
tion of  passages  from  certain  writings  of  members  of  our  Society,  which 
do  not  accord  with  our  religious  principles  and  testimonies,  and  contrasting 
them  with  extracts  from  our  approved  works ;  after  spending  much  time  in 
deliberating  upon  and  discussing  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  be  the  prevail- 
ing solid  sense  of  the  Meeting  to  adopt  the  document,  and  leave  it  under 
the  care  of  the  Meeting  for  SufTerings,  to  publish  it  when  it  may  appear 
to  them  suitable  and  proper,  with  such  revision  as  they  may  believe  needful. 
Extracted  from  the  minutes, 

William  Evans, 

Clerk  this  year. 
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AN   APPEAL  FOR   THE  ANCIENT   DOCTRINES  OE  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 


At  the  rise  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  I  Jesus,  the  rock  and  foundation  upon  which  he 
which  took  place  at  a  period  of  great  commotion,!  builds  his  church.  As  they  were  prepared  for  it, 
many  professors  of  religion  were  seeking  the  Lord,  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  were  opened  to  them, 
but  not  seeking  him  where  alone  he  was  to  be  and  their  minds  enabled  to  understand  and  receive 
found,  in  their  own  hearts,  faited  to  obtain  that]  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  they  I 
substantial  comfort  and  settlement  in  the  Truth  [highly  esteemed  and  believed  were  to  be  rightly 
which  they  longed  for.  Not  sufficiently  regard- 1  understood,  and  the  precious  promises  they  con- 
ing the  convictions  and  strivings  of  the  Holy  tain  availingly  applied,  only  by  the  same  Spirit 
Spirit,  operating  at  times  upon  their  hearts,  in 
order  to  lead  them  out  of  all  sin,  and  to  teach 
them  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  that  they  might  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  their  attention  was 
directed  to  creaturely  activity,  in  outward  and 
ceremonial  performances. 

Being  taught  that  the  Scriptures  were  the 'Gospel,  all  this  knowledge  gathered  by  the  wis- 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  primary  rule  of  faith  dom  and  labour  of  man,  was  but  "as  a  painted 
and  practice,  they  searched  them  in  their  own !  sepulchre,  a  dead  carcase,  without  the  power,  life 
will  and  wisdom,  and  formed  conclusions  respect-land  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  is  the  marrow 
ing  their  own  condition,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  j and  substance  of  a  Christian  ministry."  After 
Gospel,  which  not  being  founded  on  the  testimony  speaking  of  the   high  estimation  in    which   this 


which  gave  them  forth, 

It  was  early  opened  to  them,  that  however  pre- 
valent was  the  opinion,  that  learning  anif  study 
and  great  research  were  necessary  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  "  School  Divinity,"  by  which  it 
was  supposed  a  man  was  made  a  minister  of  the 


and  light  of  the  Spirit  in  themselves,  were  often 
very  erroneous.  Many  made  a  high  profession 
of  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  what  he 
did  and  suffered  for  them  without  them,  thinking 
that  by  his  righteousness  imputed  to  them  they 
were  delivered  from  the  guilt  and  penalty  of  sin, 
although  they  had  not  submitted  to  Him  in  liis 
spiritual  appearance  in  the  heart,  and  did  not  see 
that  it  was  there,  they  were  to  come  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Christ,  and  experience 
deliverance  from  sin,  and  the  introduction  of 
everlasting  righteousness  in  the  room  thereof. 
Whilst  they  e.\alted  the  Scriptures  in  the  place 
of  the  Spirit,  and  by  assenting  to  the  truths  re- 
corded in  them,  supposed  themselves  to  be  sound 
Christian  believers,  they  were  in  alliance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  its  fashions  and  customs. 
Many  were  enemies  to   the  cross  of  Christ,  not- 


School  Divinity"  was  held,  Robert  Barclay  fur- 
ther says,  "  And  if  in  any  age  since  the  apostles' 
days  God  hath  purposed  to  show  his  power  by  i 
weak  instruments,  for  the  battering  down  of  that 
carnal  and  heathenish  wisdom,  and  restoring 
again  the  ancient  simplicity  of  truth,  this  is  it. 
For  in  our  day,  God  hath  raised  up  witnesses  for  i 
himself  as  he  did  fishermen  of  old  ;  many,  yea, 
most  of  whom,  are  labouring  and  mechanic  men  ;  i 
who  altogether  without  that  learning,  have  by  the 
power  and  spirit  of  God,  struck  at  the  very  root  j 
and  ground  of  Babylon  ;  and  in  the  strength  and 
might  of  his  power,  have  gathered  thousands,  by 
reaching  their  consciences,  into  the  same  power 
and  life,  who  as  to  the  outward  part  have  been  far 
more  knowing  than  they,  yet  not  able  to  resist 
the  virtue  that  proceeded  from  them.  Of  which 
I  myself  am  a  true  witness  and  can  declare  from 


withstanding  in  words,  they  called  iiira  their  Re-  a  certain  experience,  because  my  heart  hath  been 
deemer  and  Saviour,  and  were  rigid  in  the  obser-j  often  greatly  broken  and  tendered  by  that  virtue 
vance  of  what  they  called  religious  duties,  but; and  life,  that  proceeded  from  the  powerful  minis- 
which  being  performed  in  the  unsanctified  will  of  try  of  those  illiterate  men.  So  that  by  their  very 
man,  and  without  the  putting  forth  of  the  Shep-i countenances  as  well  as  words,  I  have  felt  the 
herd  of  the  sheep,  were  lifeless  and  fruitless,  as 'evil  in  me  often  chained  down  and  the  good 
regards  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  reached  to  and  raised.  What  shall  I  say  then, 
Accordingly,  under  a  high  profession  of  religion,  to  you  who  are  lovers  of  learning  and  admi- 
but  in  an  intolerant  spirit  towards  those  who  dif-|rGrs  of  knowledge!  Was  not  Lalso,  a  lover  and 
fered  from  them,  they  denied  the  possibility  of  admirer  of  it,  who  also  sought  after  it,  according 
being  made  free  from  sin  in  this  life,  at  the  same!  to  my  age  and  capacity  1     But  it  pleased  God,  in 


time  that  they  considered  themselves  justified  by 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  pleased  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty, in  his  infinite  love  and  goodness,  to  visit 
the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  with  his  glorious 
dayspring  from  on  high,  and  to  prepare  and  an- 
oint chosen  messengers  to  go  through  the  land, 
to  proclaim  anew  the  everlasting  gospel  of  life 
and  salvation,  as  it  was  preached  by  the  primitive 
ministers  and  believers  in  Christ.  These  were 
changed  men  themselves,  before  they  went  about 
to  instruct  others.  Their  religion  was  not  ac- 
quired in  the  schools  of  the  learned,  nor  by  any 
eftbrt  of  their  own  intellectual  faculties,  whether 
cultivated  or  not;  but  it  was  learned  in  the 
school  of  Christ,  under  the  humbling  discipline  of 
his  cross,  and  by  the  immediate  teachings  of  h' 
Holy  Spirit  in  their  hearts.  Thus  they  were 
made  living  witnesses  of  his  power,  and  of  his 
second  coming  without  sin  unto  salvation  :  and  as 
they  grew  in  grace  they  were  established  on  Christ 


his  unutterable  love,  early  to  withstand  my 
endeavours,  while  I  was  yet  but  eighteen  years 
of  age  ;  and  made  me  seriously  to  consider,  which 
I  wish  also  may  befal  others,  that  without  holi- 
ness and  regeneration  no  man  can  see  God,  and 
that  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom, and  to  depart  from  iniquity  a  good  under- 
standing ;  and  how  much  knowledge  pufi'eth  up, 
and  leadeth  away  from  that  inward  quietness, 
stillness  and  humility  of  mind,  where  the  Lord 
appears  and  his  heavenly  wisdom  is  revealed." 

Our  early  Friends  were  true  believers  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — in  the  Three  that 
bear  record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  three  are  one ; — in  the 
Godhead  and  manhood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  he  ofiered 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world  ; — in  his  resurrection  and  glorifica- 
tion at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  our 
Mediator   and  Advocate,   and   who  will   be  our 


Judge ;  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  which  proceeded 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  and  also  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  were  written  by  Divine  Inspira- 
tion, and  contain  a  declaration  of  all  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  and  principles  relating  to  eter- 
nal life  and  salvation  ;  and  that  whatsoever  doc- 
trine or  practice  is  contrary  to  them  is  to  be  re- 
jected as  false  and  erroneous;  that  they  are  a 
declaration  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  in  and 
to  the  several  ages  in  which  they  were  written, 
and  are  obligatory  on  us,  and  are  to  be  read,  be- 
lieved and  fulfilled,  through  the  assistance  of 
Divine  Grace.  These  continue  to  be  the  doc- 
trines of  Friends,  and  have  been  maintained  by 
the  faithful  in  every  generation  since  the  rise  of 
the  Society. 

The  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 
were  generally  held  by  other  Christian  profes- 
sors ;  but  the  spiritual  and  regenerating  nature 
of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  being  very  much  lost 
sight  of,  Friends  were  sent  to  turn  the  people  to 
the  light  of  Christ  in  Ihe  heart,  by  which  they 
might  see  their  fallen  condition,  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin,  and  that  many  were  resting  in 
a  mere  belief  in  a  system  of  religion  of  man's 
framing,  which  they  imagined  was  founded  on 
holy  Scripture,  but  which  in  many  respects  was 
defective,  and  incompatible  with  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation. It  was  the  labour  of  these  evangeli- 
cal preachers,  not  only  to  publish  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  their  original  simplicity 
and  truth,  but  also  to  bring  their  hearers  to  the 
life  and  substance,  imparted  by  the  illuminating 
and  quickening  and  baptizing  power  of  his  spirit 
and  grace  in  their  hearts. 

George  Fo.x  in  describing  his  commission  says  : 
— "  I  was  sent  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to 
light,  that  they  might  receive  Christ  Jesus ;  for 
to  as  many  as  should  receive  him  in  his  light,  I 
saw,  he  would  give  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God  ;  which  I  had  obtained  by  receiving  Christ. 
I  waste  direct  people  to  the  Spirit,  that  gave  forth 
the  Scriptures,  by  which  they  might  be  led  into 
all  truth,  and  up  to  Christ  and  God,  as  those  had 
been  who  gave  them  forth.  I  was  to  turn  them 
to  the  Grace  of  God  and  to  the  truth  in  the  heart 
which  came  by  Jesus ;  that  by  this  grace  they 
might  be  taught,  which  would  bring  them  salva- 
tion;  that  their  hearts  might  be  established  by  it, 
1  their  words  might  be  seasoned,  and  all  might  come 
I  to  know  their  salvation  nigh.  I  saw  Christ  died 
for  all'men,  was  a  propitiation  for  all,  and  enlight- 
ened all  men  and  women  with  his  divine  and  sav- 
ing light,  and  that  none  could  be  true  believers 
but  those  who  believe  therein.  I  saw  that  the 
grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation,  had  ap- 
peared to  all  men,  and  that  the  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  was  given  to  every  man  to  pro- 
fit withal.  These  things  I  did  not  see  by  the  help 
of  man  ;  nor  by  the  letter,  though  they  are  writ- 
ten in  the  letter ;  but  I  saw  them  in  the  light  of 
1  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  by  his  immediate  spirit 
and  power,  as  did  the  holy  men  of  God  by 
1  whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written.  Yet  I 
had  no  slight  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
they  were  very  precious  to  me  ;  fur  I  was  in  that 
spirit  by  which  they  were  given  forth  ;  and  what 
the  Lord  opened  in  me,  I  afterwards  found  was 
agreeable  to  them." 

Friends  have  always  regarded  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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tuies  as  secondary  and  snbordinate  to  the  Spirit; 
and  while  to  this  they  direct  people  for  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  will  concerning  themselves, 
they  believe  it  will  lead  all  who  have  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  obey  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Gospel  which  are  contained  therein.  It  has  al- 
ways been  and  continues  to  be  the  concern  of  our 
Religious  Society,  "to  encourage  all  our  mem- 
bers to  practice  the  frequent  perusal  of  them,  with 
their  hearts  turned  to  the  Lord,  that  so  he  may  be 
pleased  to  open  their  understandings  to  receive 
that  spiritual  benefit  which  he  designs  they  should 
convey,  whether  it  be  in  doctrine,  correction,  re- 
proof, or  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works."  Ancient  Testimony  revived, 
«Sic.,  p.  42. 

Notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  which  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Society  at  dift'erent  periods,  the 
blessed  Head  of  the  Church  in  his  unmerited  mer- 
cy and  goodness,  has  continued  to  extend  the  visi- 
tations of  his  love  and  power  to  sons  and  daughters, 
many  of  whom  have  yielded  to  his  requirings.  To 
these,  the  same  doctrines  and  testimonies  have 
been  precious  ;  and  many  have  been  clothed  with 
a  holy  zeal  and  courage,  to  watch  over  the  flock 
against  the  inroads  of  the  enemy,  and  to  maintain 
these  principles  as  a  sacred  trust,  in  support  of 
which,  many  in  the  beginning  offered  up  their 
lives.  We  believe  these  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies will  not  be  permitted  to  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  will  continue  to  spread,  until  they  finally  pre- 
vail over  all  oposition. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  peculiar  trial,  arising 
from  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the 
luxury  and  ease  which  the  abundance  of  the  things 
of  this  life  brings  in  upon  our  Society,  and  from 
the  divided  feelings  produced  by  the  circulation 
of  some  writings,  put  forth  by  members,  contain- 
ing sentiments  which  do  not  accord  with  our  doc- 
trines. And  under  a  religious  concern  for  the 
restoration  of  that  precious  unity  which  once  char- 
acterised us,  and  in  discharge  of  what  we  appre- 
hend to  be  a  duty  devolving  upon  us,  we  have 
believed  it  right  to  point  out  some  passages  in  the 
writings  alluded  to,  which  do  not  convey  the  views 
of  Friends;  in  order  that  our  members  may  be  on 
their  guard  against  adopting  forms  of  expression, 
and  modes  of  defining  and  explaining  doctrines, 
which  differ  from  thesimpleand  scriptural  methods 
used  by  the  Society.  By  the  frequent  repetition 
of  such  opinions  and  modesof  expression,  the  mind 
may  gradually  be  led  to  look  upon  the  differences 
we  have  referred  to,  as  matters  of  little  moment; 
and  thus  by  degrees,  imperceptible  perhaps  to  its 
clouded  vision,  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  a  de- 
parture from  a  full  belief  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  held  by  our  religious  Society. 

From  tlie  works  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  to  be  last 
quoted  from  in  this  appeal,  are  the  production  of 
the  same  author,  the  following  passages  are  selec- 
ted ill  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  spoken  of,  in 
a  manner  riiflerent  from  that  which  our  religious  j 
Society  has  always  thought  to  be  safe,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

In  the  concluding  remarks,  p.  38li,  of  a  treatise 
entitled  Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and 
Practical  (Iperationof  Christianity,  (1st  American, 
from  the  3d  London  edition,)  after  summing  up  the 
argument  for  the  authenticity,  and  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  said — 

"  In  the  fulfilment  of  the  wriUtn  prophecy  ;  in  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  u-riUen  doctrine;  in  the  purity  of  the 
"  wrillcn  law;  in  the  harmony  of  the  contenta  of  the 
"  Bible  amidst  almost  endless  variety — and  in  its  etH- 
"  cacy  as  the  pnncipat  meiins  employed  by  Divine 
"  Providence,  for  the  illuminiiliun,  conversion,  and 
"  spiiilual   edijicatim  of  men — the   inquirer  cannot 


"fail   to  perceive  unquestionable    indications    of  the 
"  Divine  origin  of  Holy  Writ." 

On  page  8-5  of  the  same  work,  one  of  the  proofs 
assigned  for  the  Divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is 
spoken  of  as — 

"  Its  practical  effect  as  the  divinely  appointed  means 
"  of  conversion,  and  religious  edification." 

Another  passaire  of  the  same  tenor  is  found  in  a 
book  entitled  "  Hints  on  the  Portable  Evidence  of 
Christianity,"  London,  1832,  where  the  following 
language  is  used  in  p.  33. — 

"  The  moral  law  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  partakes 
"  of  the  character  of  its  author,  first  because  it  pre- 
"  scribes  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  and  is  therefore 
"  'holy,  and  just,  and  good,'  and  secondly,  because  it 
"  is  '  spiritual,' — insinuating  itself  into  the  heart, 
"  reacliing  the  spirit,  and  convincing  the  understand- 
"  ing.  It  applies  to  all  circumstances,  comprehends  all 
"  conditions,  regulates  all  motives,  directs  and  controls 
"  all  overt  acts." 

If  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  thus  to  be  designated 
as  "  the  principal  means,"  of  our  "  illumination 
and  conversion,"  and  as  revealing  a  moral  law, 
"applying  to  all  circumstances,  comprehending  all 
conditions,  regulating  all  motives,  directing  and 
controlling  all  overt  acts,"  we  must  then  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  "  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
manners."  Yet  many  persons  have  been  con- 
verted from  the  evil  of  their  ways,  by  other  in- 
strumental means  than  the  Bible;  and  neither  the 
precious  truths  of  Holy  Writ,  nor  any  other 
means,  unless  immediately  applied  by  the  Saviour, 
in  the  work  of  regeneration,  can  convert  any  man 
unto  holiness.  While  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain 
the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  assigning  to  them  a  place,  which  He 
who  inspired  holy  men  .to  write  them,  never  in- 
tended they  should  occupy,  and  which  they  do  not 
themselves  claim.  Being  given  forth  by  theHoly 
Spirit,  they  are  necessarily  subordinate  thereto, 
and  are  only  availing  for  our  instruction  in  right- 
eousness, as  the  mind  is  enlightened  and  opened 
by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  to  understand  and  profit 
by  them. 

In  a  work  entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Habitual 
Exercise  of  Love  to  God,  considered  as  a  Prepara- 
tion for  Heaven,  it  is  said,  p.  84 — 

"  Communion  is  in  its  nature  reciprocal.  Not  only 
"  are  we  to  pour  out  our  souls  in  prayer  to  the  Lord ; 
'*  but  we  are  to  receive  his  tnind  or  counsel  in  return. 
"  It  is  on  this  ground,  as  I  conceive,  that  the  reading 
"  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  forms  an  essential  part  of  our 
"  private  and  family  devotional  duties ;  for  in  that 
"  sacred  volume  God  condescends  to  spenk  to  us,  to  de- 
"  velope  his  mind  for  our  instruction,  guidance  and 
"  consolation." 

The  language  here  made  use  of,  tends  to  en- 
courage the  belief  that  we  may  receive  the  mind 
and  counsel  of  the  Almighty  respecting  us,  by 
merely  reading  the  Scriptures,  as  the  channel 
through  which  He  "  condescends  to  speak  to  us." 

In  like  manner,  in  the  following  passages,  the 
knowledge  of  sin  is  made  to  depend  on  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Holy  Scripture. 

In  page  105,  of  the  Portable  Evidence,  it  is 
said — 

"  The  Bible,  which  alone  fully  reveals  the  nature  and 
"  character  of  sin,  expressly  declares  that  all  men 
"  have  sinned  and  are  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Although  it  is  chiefly  Irom  the  light  of  Scripture, 
that  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  this  doctrine,  we  are 
'  quite   sure   now  that  we  have  obtained   it,  that   the 

•  doctrine  is  true." 

And  in  page  114,  of  the  same  work — 
"  The  sentiments  which  men  entertain  on  the  piib- 
■  jcet  of  repentance,  are  ever  found  to  be  deep  and 
cvtensive,  exactly  in    proportion   to  the  depth    and 

•  extent  of  their  views  of  sin ;  just  as  our  estimate  ol 


"  recovery  from  a  disease  is  commensurate  with  our 
"  notion  of  the  virulence  and  danger  of  the  disease 
"  itself  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  as  the  Scriptures 
"  alone  reveal  the  true  character  of  sin,  and  the  uiiiver. 
"  sal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  so  it  is  only  in  the  Bible, 
"  that  we  find  an  adequate  account  of  the  nature  and 
"  use  of  repentance  and  a  cull  to  repent  extended  with- 
"  out  exception  to  the  whole  human  race." 
Likewise,  in  page  101  of  the  same — 
"  Now,  it  is  in  the  Scriptures  only,  thai  the  attributes 
"  of  our  Heavenly  Father  are  fully  made  known  to  us. 
"  And  therefore  it  is  only  through  the  religion  of  the 
"  Bible,  that  we  can  obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  sin, 
"  But  the  cardinal  point  revealed  to  us  in  Scripture 
"  and  onli/  in  Scripture,  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
"  it  is  impossible  for.  any  man  to  form  a  full  estimate 
"  of  sin,  is  this,  that  Gud  so  loved  us  as  to  send  his 
"  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world  to  be  a  sacrifice  for 
"  our  sin.s." 

If  it  is  in  "  the  Scriptures  only,"  that  we  can 
obtain  "an  adequate  notion  of  sin,"  how  did 
Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
many  others  who  lived  before  the  Scriptures  were 
written,  learn  to  walk  in  obedience,  and  forsake 
their  sins  !  And  are  we  now  under  the  Gospel 
dispensation  placed  in  a  worse  condition,  and 
further  removed  from  communion  with  the  Al- 
mighty, than  they  were  who  lived  in  that  early 
age  .'  How  different  is  the  language  of  George  Fox, 
(Journal,  Leed's  edit.  vol.  1,  p.  187.)  "  I  directed 
them,"  said  he,  "  to  the  divine  light  of  Christ,  and 
his  Spirit  in  their  hearts,  which  would  let  them 
see  all  their  evil  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
that  they  had  thought,  spoken,  and  acted ;  by 
which  light  they  might  see  their  sin,  and  also 
their  Saviour,  Christ  Jesus,  to  save  them  from 
their  sins.  This,  I  told  them,  was  the  first  step 
to  peace,  even  to  stand  still  in  the  light  that 
showed  them  their  sins  and  transgressions ;  by 
which  they  might  come  to  see  how  they  were  in 
the  fall  of  old  Adam,  in  darkness  and  death, 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  promise,  and  without 
God  in  the  world;  and  by  the  same  light  they 
might  see  Christ  that  died  for  them,  to  be  their 
Redeemer  and  Saviour  and  their  way  to  God." 

The  same  erroneous  view  as  is  above  alluded 
to,  is  expressed  on  page  3St)  of  the  Essays  oa 
Christianity,  in  the  following  language. 

"  Nor  can  the  searcher  after  truth  do  otherwise  than 
"  tremble  under  the  weight  of  his  own  responsibilily, 
"  when  he  reads  the  plain  declarations  of  our  Saviour, 
"  couched  in  terms  too  clear  to  be  misunderstood, 
"  and  too  strong  to  admit  of  any  palliated  inlerpreta. 
"  tion,  that  both  the  rewards  of  the  righteous,  and  the 
"  punishments  of  the  wicked,  are  of  eternal  duration.'' 

Although  it  is  undeniable  that  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  arrested  in  the  perusal  of  the  Bible,  and 
conviction  sealed  upon  their  understanding  by  that 
Spirit  which  indited,  and  which  can  alone  savingly 
apply  the  precious  truths  therein  contained,  yet 
there  is  a  manifest  impropriety  in  thus  ascribing 
these  effects  as  the  necessary  result  of  reading  the 
Scriptures,  even  in  the  case  of  the  searcher  after 
truth.  How  often  are  the  blessed  declarations 
therein  set  forth,  read  and  reiterated  without  pro- 
ducing such  sensations.  Nothing  can  effectually 
bring  a  man  to  feel  the  weight  of  iiis  responsibility 
and  make  him  tremble  under  a  true  sense  of  it, 
but  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  awakening  hiui 
to  the  reality  of  what  awaits  the  immortal  soul, 
and  the  fearful  retribution  which  will  overtake 
the  impenitent  wicked. 

In  a  treatise  "on  the  Distinguishing  Views  and 
Practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  Tlh  edition, 
London,  1834,  is  the  following  passage,  p.  28.3. 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  for  wont  nf  that  knowledge  of 
"  Scripture,  which  they  ought  to  have  obtained  before 
"  they  settled  in  life,  there  are  many  parents  amongst 
"  us,  who  feci  themselves  incompetent  to  the  work  of 
"  instrnctioa — who  long  to  be  enabled  io  feed  their  ten- 
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"  il,r  cliiirge  with  the  s 
"  kiinu-  not  how  to  do  it, 
"  tu  make  tlie  attempt." 

Anil  on  page  87  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity, 
sinjilar  terms  are  made  use  of;  viz. 

**  If  tlien  we  would  participate  in  the  henejits  of 
"  Diiine  Truth,  riothinrr  is  so  desirable  as  to  approach 
"  the  volume  of  infpiialion  with  a  humble  and  teacha- 
"  ble  mind,  and  with  earnest  prayer  that  its  contents 
"  may  be  blessed  to  the  w'orlc  of  our  soul's  salvation  ; 
"  nothing  so  reasonaijle  as  a  conformity  with  tlie  apos- 
"  tolic  injunction,  '  as  new  born  babes,  desire  the  sin- 
"  cere  miili  of  the  iiiord  that  ye  may  grow  tliereby." 

Now  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied,  that  the  ten- 
dency of  the  foregoing'  passages  is  to  produce  an 
undue  reliance  on  the  reading  and  study  of  tlie 
Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  work  of  salvation.  To  say 
that  notliing  is  so  desirable  to  those  who  "  would 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  Divine  Truth,  as  to 
approacli  the  Bible  with  earnest  prayer  that  its 
contents  may  be  blessed  to  the  work  of  their  soul's 
salvation"  is  placing  the  Bible  instead  of  the 
blessed  incomes  and  operations  of  the  ISpiritof  the 
Saviour  of  men,  and  holding  out  the  idea  that  the 
divine  nourishment  by  which  the  believer  grows 
from  a  child  to  a  young  man  in  Christ,  is  derived 
therefrom ;  that  the  Bible  is  the  converter  and 
sustainer  of  the  soul;  that  in  short  "the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word"  is  to  be  derived  fi-om  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  the  Apostle,  in  the  passage  where  he 
speaks  of  the  converts  as  being  born  again,  "  no 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by  th 
Word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  lijrever, 
and  in  that  other  passage  in  which  he  e.xhorts 
them  "as  new  born  babes  [to]  desire  the  sincere 
milk  of  the  word,  that  ye  may  grow  thereby," 
does  not  mean  the  Bible  ;  neither  does  ho  turn 
them  to  it  as  "  the  means  of  conversion,"  or  as 
"the  sincere  milk  of  the  word;"  but  to  "the 
"Word  of  the  Lord  which  liveth  and  abideth  for- 
ever, and  "  this,"  says  he,  is  the  word,  which  by 
the  Gospel  is  preached  unto  you." 

Our  early  Friends  held  views  entirely  different 
from  those  inculcated  in  the  passages  quoted 
above.  Robert  Barclay,  in  his  Apology,  p.  72, 
Bays,  "  If  by  the  !Spirit  we  can  only  come  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  God;  if  by  the  fipirit 
■we  are  to  be  led  into  all  truth,  and  so  be  taught 
of  all  things;  then  the  Spirit,  and  not  the  Uhe  Bib 
Kcriptures,  is  the  foundation  and  ground  of  all' truth," 
truth  and  knowledge,  and  the  primary  rule  of 
faith  and  manners."  And  again  in  p.  b9,  "If  it 
be  then  asked  me,  whether  I  think  hereby  to  ren- 
der the  Scriptures  altogether  uncertain,  or  use- 
less, 1  answer,  not  at  all.  The  proposition  itself 
declares,  how  much  I  esteem  them  ;  and  provided 
that  to  the  Spirit  trom  which  they  came,  be  but 
granted  that  place  the  Scriptures  themselves  give 
It,  I  do  freely  concede  to  the  Scriptures  the  second 
place,  even  whatsoever  they  say  of  themselves ; 
which  the  apostle  Paul  chiefly  mentions  in  two 
places,  Rom.  xv.  4 :  "  For  whatsoever  things 
were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our 
learning,  that  we  through  patience  and  comfort  of 
the  Scriptures  might  have  hope."  And  in  2  Tim. 
ill.  15 — 17:  ".And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast 
known  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to 
make  thee  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for 
reprooli  for  correction,  tor  instruction  in  righte- 
ousness ;  that  tlie  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  And 
further  on,  p.  bl,  he  adds  :  "  As  then  teachers  are 
not  to  go  belbre  the  teaching  of  God  himself  under 
the  new  covenant,  but  to  tbilow  after  it,  neither 
are  they  to  rob  us  of  that  great  privilege  which 
Christ  hath  purchased  unto  us  by  his  blood;  so 
neither  is  the  Scripture  to  go  beture  the  teaching 
of  the  Spirit,  or  to  rob  us  of  it.     Secoadly,  God 


hatn  seen  meet  that  herein  we  should  as  in  a 
looking-glass,  see  the  conditions  and  experiences 
of  the  saints  of  old  ;  that  finding  our  experience 
answer  to  theirs,  we  might  thereby  be  the  more 
confirmed  and  comforted,  and  our  hope  of  obtain- 
ng  the  same  end  strengthened;  that  observing 
the  providences  attending  them,  seeing  the  snares 
they  were  liable  to,  and  beholding  their  delive- 
we  may  thereby  be  made  wise  unto  salva- 
tion and  seasonably  reproved  and  instructed  in 
righteousness.  This  is  the  great  work  of  the 
Scriptures  and  their  service  to  us,  that  we  may 
witness  them  fulfilled  in  us,  and  so  discern  the 
stamp  of  God's  Spirit  and  ways  upon  them,  by  the 
inward  acquaintance  we  have  with  the  same  Spi- 
rit and  work  in  our  hearts.  The  prophecies  of 
the  Scriptures  are  also  very  comfortable  and  pro- 
fitable unto  us,  as  the  same  Spirit  enlightens  us  to 
observe  them  fulfilled  and  to  be  fulfilled;  for  in 
all  this  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  only  the  spi- 
ritual man  that  can  make  a  right  use  of  them." 

And  in  another  place  (Apol.  Prop.  II.  p.  BO)  he 
says  :  "  As  the  description  of  the  light  of  the  sun, 
or  of  curious  colours,  to  a  blind  man,  who,  though 
of  the  largest  capacity,  cannot  so  well  understand 
it  by  the  most  acute  and  lively  description  as  a 
child  can  by  seeing  them;  so  neither  can  the  na- 
tural man  of  the  largest  capacity,  by  the  best 
words,  even  Scripture  words,  so  well  understand 
the  mysteries  of  God's  kingdom,  as  the  least  and 
weakest  child  who  tasteth  tliem,  by  having  them 
revealed  inwardly  and  objectively  by  the  Spirit." 
In  the  "  Essays  on  Christianity,"  p.  84,  the  fol- 
iowinff  sentiment  is  expressed  with  respect  to  the 
BibleT 

"  It  is  divine  truth  as  applied  to  the  heart  of  man 
"  by  the  Spirit  nf  God,  which  converts,  sanctifies,  and 
"edifies;  and  of  this  divine  truth,  the  only  authorized 
"  record,  a  record  at  once  original  and  complete,  is  trie 
"  Bible." 

Now  we  freely  admit,  and  have  often  plainly 
declared,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  a  de- 
claration of  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  and 
principles  relating  to  salvation,  and  that  whatso- 
ever doctrine  is  contrary  to  them  may,  on  that 
very  account,  be  justly  rejected  as  tiilse :  nor 
have  we  ever  placed  our  own,  or  any  other  wri- 
tings, on  an  equality  with  them.  But  to  say  that 
the  Bible  is  "  the  only  authorized  record  of  divine 
mplies  that  nothing  since  the  Scriptures 
lied,  has  been  written  by  Divine  authori- 
ty; whereas  it  is  evident  that  there  have  been 
many  written  predictions  which  have  since  been 
fulfilled;  many  epistles  of  Christian  counsel  and 
advice;  many  treatises  on  faith  and  religious  ex- 
perience, which  have  been  penned  under  a  mea- 
sure of  the  same  divine  influence  and  authority 
which  led  holy  men  of  old  to  write  the  Scriptures. 
Did  we  deny  these  things,  we  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  believe  that  divine  immediate  revela- 
tion has  ceased  and  been  entirely  withdrawn  from 
the  church. 

It  is  the  immediate  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  converts,  sanctifies  and  edifies;"  and  this 
is  done  by  showing  unto  man  his  separation  from 
God,  and  what  it  is  that  does  separate;  which  in 
some  instances  may  be  that  of  which  the  Scrip- 
tures give  hiin  no  information;  some  secret  sin, 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  that  searcheth  the 
heart,  and  isa  disccrnerof  its  thoughts  and  intents, 
brings  before  him  in  that  light  which  does  not 
mislead,  and  calls  upon  him  to  relinquish.  This 
is  often  done  without  the  use  of  Holy  Scripture, 
as  well  as  in  the  application  in  other  cases  of  its 
blessed  doctrines. 

In  the  following  passages,  the  terra  Gospel  ap- 
pears to  be  limited  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In 
the  "  Portable  Evidence,"  page  164,  it  is  sjid,  in 
speaking  of  persons  who  have  received  o.itward 
instruction  : 


"  Their  case  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the 
"  uninstructed  heathen,  who  h^ve  never  hard  the  truth. 
"  To  these  the  Gospel  has  been  preached  :  "  it  is  writ- 
"  ten  in  the  Imok  of  God  for  their  instruction,  and  if 
"  they  reject  it,  they  do  so  at  their  peril." 

In  the  "  Essay  on  the  habitual  Exercise  of  Love 
to  God,"  it  is  said  on  page  5,  in  reference  to  re- 
generation— 

"  In  effecting  this  blessed  change  in  the  affections 
"of  fallen  man,  the  Holy  Spirit  makes  use  of  the  Gos- 
"pel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  as  his  grand  appoinled 
"  instrument.  That  Gospel  loritten  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
"  tares,  and  preached  by  the  Lord's  messengers,  is 
"a  spiritual  weapon  of  Heavenly  mould,  and  when 
"  wielded  by  a  divine  band,  it  penetrates  the  heart  ami 
"becomes  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation." 

Joseph  Phipps  in  his  treatise  on  "The  Original 
and  Present  State  of  Man,"  chap.  iv.  p.  25,  says, 
"  The  Gospel  taken  in  its  full  extent  is  the  reve- 
lation of  the  love  and  mercy  and  the  offer  and  op- 
eration of  tlie  grace  of  God  through  Christ,  to 
fallen  man,  in  his  naiural  and  corruptible  state, 
n  order  to  his  restoration  and  salvation.  It  is 
;io(  wholly  contracted  into  the  mere  tidings,  but 
including  these,  goes  deeper,  and  essentially  con- 
sists in  the  thing  declared  by  them,  the  poiver  of 
God  administered  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  By 
this,  the  outward  coming  of  Christ  is  rendered 
truly  and  fully  effectual  to  each  individual.  Those 
who  believe  in  and  obey  him,  in  his  inward  and 
spiritual  manifestations,  by  which  the  Gospel  is 
preached  in  every  rational  creature  under  heaven, 

y  come  to  be  partakers  of  his  life,  and  be  saved 
by  him  firom  the  second  death  of  eternal  misery, 
though  providentially  incapacitated  to  know  the 
exterior  history  of  his  incarnation,"  &c. 

Such  likvvise  is  the  uniform  language  of  our 
early  Friends.  George  Fox  constantly  speaks  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  power  of  God.  Isaac  Penington 
calls  it  "the  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  Yet 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Brief  Remarks  on  Impartial- 
ity in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,"*  these  an- 
cient worthies,  as  well  as  Robert  Barclay  and 
others,  must  be  included  in  the  designation  of 
"some  persons  under  our  name,"  who  have 
"  wrested  from  its  obvious  meaning  "  the  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle  Paul,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

"  My  next  example,"  it  is  there  said,  forms  a  part 
"  of  that  noble  declaration  of  the  apostle  Paul :  "  1  am 
"  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians, 
"  both  to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise;  so,  as  much  as; 
"  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  you 
"  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
"  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
"  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth^  to  the  Jew  first 
"  and  also  to  the  Greek,  for  therein  is  the  righteousness 
"  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to  faith,  (that  is,  I  pre- 
"  sume,//-o/n  the  faith  if  the  prenclirr  to  the  failh  oj  the 
"  hiurer)  as  it  is  written  the  just  shall  live  by  failh." 
"  Rom.  i.  14— 17. 

"  The  word  Gospel  properly  signifies  glad  tidings  : 
"  and  every  one  knows  that  the  glad  tidings  which  the 
"  apostle  was  appoinled  to  preach,  were  those  of  life 
"  and  salvation,  through  the  incarnation,  crucifi.xion 
"  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  »  »  »  Now  the  Gos- 
"  pel  thus  preached  by  the  apostle,  under  a  divine  call 
"  and  qualification,  was  the  powerful  appointed  inslru- 
"  ment  lor  the  conversion  of  those  to  whom  he  was 
"  sent.  It  was  by  this  instrumentality  as  I  conceive, 
"  that  he  baptised  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father 
"  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Matt,  xxviii. 
"  ID  :  conip.  Eph.  v.  26).  Christ  loved  the  church, 
"  '  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  wash- 
"  ing  of  water  by  the  word.'     Hence   to  those   who 


*  A  few  copies  of  Ihis  work  were  lirsl  printed  and  pri 
irculated  by  tlie  author, and  coming  into  the  hands  of  si 
those  who  had  separated  from  our  Religious  Sociely,  it  w 
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'  believed  his  message  and  accepted  the  Lord  Jesus 
'  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour,  these  glad  tidings  were 
'  found  to  bo  the  ■power  of  God  unto  salvation.  (Conip. 
'  1  Cor.  i.  18.)  '  For  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  is  to 
'  to  them  that  perish  foolishness,  but  unto  us  that  are 
'  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God.'  (See  also  Eph.  v.  26.) 
'  It  is  surely  much  to  be  regretted  that  by  some  persons 
'  under  our  name^  the  passage  on  whicli  these  remarks 
'  arc  offered,  has  been  misunderstood,  and  (without 
'  the  smallest  intention  as  I  believe  to  deviate  from 
'  accurate  truth)  wrested  from  its  obvious  meaning. 
'  The  declaration  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  pow- 
'  er  of  God  unto  salvation,  has  been  regarded,  not  as 
'  a  description  of  the  efficacy  of  that  Gospel  for  the 
'  salvation  of  sinners,  but  as  a  definition  of  the  Gospel 
•itself,  as  if  the  gospel  of  Christ  and  the  power  of 
'  God,  were  convertible  terms.  Hence  it  is  concluded 
'  that  the  Gospel  is  not  the  good  news  of  salvation 
'  through  a  crucified  Saviour ;  but  the  power  of  God, 
'  or  in  other  words,  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
'  in  the  heart.  The  tendency  of  this  mistake  to  dis- 
'  miss  from  our  view  a  most  important  and  funda- 
'  mental  part  of  Christian  truth,  that  very  part  on 
'  which  all  the  rest  is  built,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
'  notice." 


It  is  further  added — 

"  In  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  we  find  another 
"  passage  in  whicli  the  Gospel  has  been  by  some  per. 
"  sons  supposed  to  signify  the  power  of  God  manifested 
"  in  the  heart;  (see  chap.  i.  21—23.)  '  And  you  that 
"  were  sometime  alienated,'  &c.,  '  If  ye  continue  in 
"  the  faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved 
"  away  from  the  hope  of  tlie  Gospel,  which  ye  liave 
"  heard,  and  which  was  preached  to  every  creature 
"  which  is  under  heaven,  whereof  I,  Paul,  am  made  a 
"  minister.'  The  circumstance  which  has  induced 
"  some  persons  to  suppose  that  the  Gospel  liere  signifies 
"  an  internal  principle,  is  that  in  the  original  text,  for 
"  '  to  every  creature,'  we  read  sv,  which  must  as  they 
"  presume,  mean  in  or  within  every  creature.  This 
"  circumstance  is,  however,  of  no  importance,  for  it  is 
"  certain  that  the  Greek,  particle  may  be  rightly  ren- 
"  dered  to  or  among  as  well  as  within,  as  is  evinced  by 
"  numerous  passages  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 
"  Thus  we  read  in  Luke  i.  17,  'to  the  wisdom  of  tlie 
"  just,'  &c.  &c.  That  tlie  apostle  here  uses  the  word 
"'gospel'  in  its  usual  sense,  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
"  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  concluded 
"  from  his  speaking  of  it  as  that  which  had  been 
"  preached  ;  that  whereof  he  was  made  '  a  minister ;' 
"  that  which  the  Colossians  themselves  had  hoard,  and 
"  so  heard  as  to  believe  in  Christ  crucified."  «  »  » 
"  "  The  apostle's  meaning  seems  to  he,  that  whereas, 
"  under  the  legal  dispensation,  the  knowledge  of  re- 
"  vealed  truth  was  confined  to  a  single  nation,  the  glad 
"  tidings  of  salvation  had  now  been  proclaimed  to  mc 
"  of  evenj  country,  or  to  the  world  at  large.  That  tl 
"  gospel,  when  the  apostle  wrote  these  words,  had  ac- 
"  tualli/  reached  eceri/  province  of  the  known  inhabited 
"  world,  or  Roman  Empire,  is,  indeed,  by  no  means 
"  improbable." 

It  is  we  tliink  obvious,  that  in  those  remarks, 
the  Gospel  is,  contrary  to  the  clear  testimony 
above  cited  from  Joseph  Phipps,  restricted  to  tlie 
mere  "  glad  tidings  of  salvation  through  the  in- 
carnation, &.C.,  of  Clirist,"  and  the  idea  held  out 
that  it  is  erroneous  to  consider  it  as  "  the  power 
of  God  manifested  in  the  heart;"  and  that  wlien 
the  apostle  spoke  of  its  being  "  preaciied  in  every 
creature  under  heaven,"  he  merely  meant  that 
the  account  of  Christ's  death,  &c.,  had  reached 
every  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  doctrine  of  those  designated  as  "  some 
persons  under  our  name,"  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Robert 
Barclay,  George  Fox,  and  Isaac  Penington. 

In  the  Apology  [Prop.  V.  and  VI.  sect.  23]  Ro- 
bert Barclay  says:  "This  saoinif  spiritual  tight 
is  tlip.  (iiisprl,  which  the  Apostle  saith  expressly 
is  preachoil  in  every  creature  under  heaven  ;  even 
that  very  gospel  whereof  Paul  was  made  a  minis- 
ter. (Col.  i.  2:3.)  For  the.  Gospel  is  not  a  mere 
declaration  of  good  things,  being  the  power  nf 
Ood  unto  salvation  to  all  those  thai  believe,  Rom, 


i.  16.  Though  the  outward  declaration  of  the 
Gospel  be  taken  sometimes  for  the  Gospel,  yet  it 
is  but  figuratively,  and  by  a  metonymy.  For,  to 
speak  properly,  the  gospel  is  this  inward  power 
and  life  which  preacheth  glad  tidings  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  offering  salvation  unto  them,  and 
seeking  to  redeem  them  from  their  iniquities;  and 
therefore  it  is  said  to  be  preached  '  in  every  crea- 
ture under  heaven  ;'  whereas  there  are  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women  to  whom  the  out- 
ard  gospel  was  never  preached.  Therefore  the 
apostle  Paul,  (Rom.  i.)  where  he  saith  '  the  gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,'  adds,  that 
therein  is  revealed  the  righteousness  of  God  from 
faith  to  faith ;  and  also  the  wrath  of  God  against 
such  as  hold  the  truth  of  God  in  unrighteousness;' 
for  this  reason  saith  he,  '  because  that  which  may 
be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for  God 
hath  showed  it  unto  them.'  Now  that  which  may 
be  known  of  God  is  known  by  the  Gospel  which 
was  manifest  in  thera.  For  those  of  whom  the 
apostle  speaks  had  no  outward  Gospel  preached 
unto  them ;  so  that  it  was  by  the  inward  manifes- 
tation of  the  knowledge  of  God  in  them,  which  is 
indeed  the  gospel  preached  in  man,  'that  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  revealed  from  faith  to 
faith;'  that  is,  it  reveals  to  the  soul  that  which  is 
just,  good  and  righteous;  and  that  as  the  soul  re- 
ceiveth  it  and  believes,  righteousness  comes  more 
and  more  to  be  revealed  from  one  degree  of  faith 
to  another." 

Our  honourable  elder,  George  Fox,  says  on  one 
occasion,  (Journ.  vol.  1,  p.  160,)  "I  was  speaking 
in  the  meeting,  that  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of 
God,  and  how  it  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  men."  And  in  another  place,  (vol.  2,  p, 
2.5,)  he  says  he  told  the  people  of  Truro,  that 
"  the  Gospel  was  the  power  of  God,  which  was 
preached  before  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and  John, 
or  any  of  them,  were  printed  or  written ;  and  it 
was  preached  in  every  creature  ;  of  which  a  great 
part  might  never  see  nor  hear  of  those  four 
books."  Isaac  Penington  (Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  63,) 
holds  the  following  language :  "  The  Gospel  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation.  Oh  !  blessed  is  he 
who  meets  with  that  which  powerfully  save 
Most  men's  religion  is  but  a  talk  and  profession  of 
that  which  they  have  not ;  and  what  will  such  a 
kind  of  religion  avail,  when  it  comes  to  be  tried, 
by  the  piercmg  fire  of  the  spirit  of  burning  and 
pure  impartial  judgment  3" 

An  attempt  is  made  in  the  same  work  (the 
Brief  Remarks  on  Interpretation  of  Scripture,)  to 
make  it  appear  that  our  ancient  Friends  were 
mistaken  in  their  understanding  of  the  text  (2 
Peter,  i,  19 — 21,)  "  We  have  also  a  more  sure 
word  of  prophecy ;  whereunto  ye  do  well  that  ye 
take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark 
place,  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  day-star  arise 
in  your  hearts." 

"  The  idea,"  it  is  said,  "  was  at  one  time  rather  pre. 
"  valent  among  the  members  of  our  Society,  that  when 
"  the  apostle  used  the  term  '  a  more  sure  word  of  pro- 
"  phooy,'  he  was  alluding,  not  to  any  thing  written, 
"  but  to  that  divine,  illuminating  influence  by  which 
"  the  prophets  were  inspired,  and  which  guides  the 
"  Christian  believer  into  all  truth.     Such  a  view  of  the 


ndeed  but ! 


stod  on  at  the  pre- 


;ntday;  but  as  it  is  still  sometimes  advanced,  I 

•  think  it  right  to  acknowledge  my  own  sentiment, 

•  that  it  is  at  variance  with  that  simplicity  which  wo 
'  ought  always  to  maintain  in  the  perusal  and  intcr- 
■  pretation  of  the  sacred  writings. 


"  Tliat  llic  very  sure  word  of  prophecy,  ifliich  had 

'  dcnl  fi  ■:  I  !       :■  1    ,    :i,ile  context,  in  which  the  ap 
'tleili'    I     11      i    .    uord  from  the  day-star  wh 
'  arisi  s  i;i  111    ',,  M  i,  111,1  at  the  same  time  idcnlitic: 
'  (as  1  e.mceue,)  with  propjiccy  of  the  Scriptures.    It 
'  ought,  however,  to  bo  observed,  that  we  need  not 
'  confine  these  expressions  to  that  part   of  Scipturo 
'  which  contains  predictions  of  future  events,  for  the 


"  term  prophecy  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  inspired 
"  speech  or  writing ;  and  the  Jews  were  accustomed 
"  to  call  the  whole°of  the  Old  Testament, '  the  propUe- 

''  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  light,  to  which  at  all 
"  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  we  do  well  to 
"  take  heed ;  but  they  shine  only  in  a  dark  place,  until 
"  the  minds  of  those  who  read  them  are  illuminated  by 
"  the  Holy  Spirit,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star 
"  arise  in  our  hearts." 

Now   it   is   well    known    that    our    primitive 
Friends   bore    testimony,    that    "the    more   sure' 
word  of  prophecy,"    mentioned   by  the    Apostle  ' 
Peter,  referred  to  "  the  Word  nigh  in  the  heart," 
which  does   indeed  shine   in  the  heart  of  man,  as 
in  a  dark  place,  until  by  obedience  to  its  manifes- 
tations, we  are  led  from  one  degree  of  light  unto  I 
another,   the  day  begins   to  dawn,   the  day-star  "J 
arises  in  our  hearts,  and  our  path  shineth  more  jl 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  { 

George  Fox's  emphatic  contradiction  of  the  | 
carnal  reasoning  of  the  priest  at  Nottingham  on  , 
this  subject,  (Journal,  vol.  1,  p.  117,)  is  too  well  , 
known  to  require  repetition.  The  same  under-  | 
standing  of  the  text  was  again  expressed  by  him,  i 
many  years  afterwards,  in  his  book  of  Doctrinals,  I 
p.  542.  j 

Robert  Barclay  (Truth  Cleared,  &c.  Works, 
vol.  1,  p  IGl,)  says,  "  As  for  the  more  sure  word 
0/ prophecy,  we  grant  it  is  the  rule,  but  deny  that 
that  more  sure  word  is  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  is 
that  word  in  the  heart,  from  which  the  Scriptures 
came,  and  in  and  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  to 
be  interpreted.  And  is  it  not  gross  blindness  and 
darkness  to  say,  the  Scripture  is  more  sure  than 
that  word,  light,  life  and  spirit  from  v^hence  they 
came  2" 

William  Penn  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,)  says, 
"  The  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the  word  of  prophecy  ; 
which  is  not  distinct  in  nature  from  the  day-star, 
but  in  degree  only;  the  utmost  attainment  being 
still  through  the  same  power  and  spirit,  however 
diversely  denominated,  according  to  its  several 
operations." 

And  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  '291,)  in  reply  to  John 
Faldo,  he  enters  into  an  argumentative  defence  of 
this  interpretation,  concludmg  with  the  declaration, 
that  "  the  law  written  in  the  heart  is  a  more  sure 
covenant,  law  and  word  than  the  law  written  upon 
stones  or  the  outward  book  of  the  law,"  and  that 
the  contrary  assertion  would  be  "to  subvert  the 
very  state  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  and  is  the 
time  of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  upon  all 
flesh,  and  bringing  mankind  to  a  more  near,  sure 
and  living  word  of  prophecy,  than  any  outward 
writings  whatever  can  possibly  be." 

The  testimony  of  George  Whitehead,  also, 
(Works,  p.  197,)  is  very  clear.  He  says  on  one 
occasion  :  "  The  priest  would  have  this  more  sure 
word  to  be  the  Scriptures  of  the  prophets  ;  which 
I  was  constrained  to  oppose  ;  considering  wherein 
and  between  what  the  comparison  {more  sure 
word)  consisted,  as  being  between  the  voice  that 
came  from  Heaven  to  Christ  in  the  mount,  (which 
Peter,  James  and  John  heard,)  and  the  Word,  the 
Light,  or  Spirit  of  prophecy  in  the  hearts  of  those 
believers,  who  heard  not  that  voice  from  heaven, 
&c." 

In  corroboration  of  the  above  sentiments  we 
might  quote  from  the  writing  of  Isaac  Penington, 
Charles  Marshall,  PVancis  Ilowgill,  and  miny 
others  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that 
on  this  subject  we  believe  there  was  entire  har- 
mony among  our  ancient  Friends. 

In  the  same  proportion  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
are  unduly  exalted,  must  the  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Scripture,  be  prac- 
tically diminished. 

In  the  following  passages,  which  speak  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  outward  knowledge  of  the  com- 
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ing  of  Christ  has  not  been  made  known,  the  lan- 
guage is  far  from  conveying  the  clear  and  distinct 
acknowledgment  of  the  universal  and  saving 
light,  which  has  always  been  made  by  our  Reli- 
gious Society.  For  example,  it  is  said  in  page  98 
of  the  Portable  Evidence — 

"  To  conclude,  the  /iV*(  of  Scripture  respecting  the 
"  moral  government  of  God,  and  future  rewards  and 
"  punishments,  as  well  as  respecting  the  law  itself,  far 
"  exceeds  the  liglit  of  nature,  both  in  clearness  and 
"  extent.  Yet  with  that  fainter,  narrower  light,  it  is 
"  in  just  accordance,  in  perfect  harmony." 

What  is  meant  by  this  "  light  of  nature"  is  ex- 
plained in  a  note  on  page  366  of  the  Essays  on 
Christianity,  where  that  phrase  is  used  : — 

.  "  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,"  it  is  there  said,  "  that 
"  by  the  liglit  of  nature  I  mean  simply,  the  light 
"  which  God  has  communicated  to  the  souls  of  men, 
«*  independently  of  an  outwardly  revealed  religion" 

That  is,  according  to  the  writer's  own  use  of 
the  terms,  independently  of  Scripture.  If  allu- 
sion is  made  in  the  above  passages  to  the  univer- 
sal and  saving  light,  which  our  Society  has  always 
believed  to  shine  in  the  heart  of  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,  it  is  surely  a  most  un- 
scriptural  and  improper  way  of  speaking  of  it,  for 
it  is  here  asserted  that  the  light  of  Scripture  far 
exceeds  that  light.  But  the  Divine  and  saving 
light,  the  Grace  of  Cjod  which  brings  salvation 
and  halh  appeared  unto  all  men,  is  no  "light  of 
nature."  "It  is  no  natural  principle  or  light," 
says  Barclay,  "  for  there  is  nothing,"  adds  he, 
"  required  of  man  and  needful  to  man,  which  this 
grace  teacheth  not."  It  seems  clear,  however, 
from  the  above,  and  other  passages,  that  the  doc- 
trine here  maintained  is,  that  there  is  some  natu- 
ral faculty  or  power  of  the  human  mind  which  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong,  which  is  styled  a  moral  sense,  and  which 
is  a  fainter  and  narrower  light  than  that  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  still  a  light.  <That  this  is  so,  appears 
from  the  following  passage  in  pages  57  and  58  of 
a  work  entitled  "Thoughts  on  Habit  and  Disci- 
pline," where  it  is  said: 

"  The  main  distinction,  however,  of  the  human  soul 
"  — the  ground  of  its  responsibiliiy,  and  therelbre  the 
•*  strongest  internal  evidence  of  its  future  lile  of  hap- 
"  piness  or  misery,  is  the  moral  faculty  by  which  we 
"  are  enabled  to  perceire  and  understand  the  law  of 
"  our  God.  God  is  a  Holy  Being ;  he  has  written  the 
"  law  of  righteousness  on  the  heait  of  man,  and  we 
"  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  internal  revela- 
"  tion  is  a  work  of  that  Holy  Spirit,  who  has  developed 
"  Wiesa.meXs.w'mallitsbranchesand  particulars  through 
"  the  medium  of  Scripture.  The  faculty  by  which  the 
"  mind  of  man  perceives  this  law,  and  is  compelled  to 
"  confess  its  rectitude,  is  called  the  moral  sense." 

In  page  92  of  the  Portable  Evidence  it  is  said — 

"  Furnished  as  we  are  by  Uie  Author  of  our  being 
"  with  a  moral  principle,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
"  ceive  that  God  will  reward  and  punish  mankind  in 
"  a  future  world  by  any  other  than  the  moral  rule. 
"  We  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
"  contrary,  which  would  be  directly  opposed  to  that 
"  sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  he  has  so  graciously 
"  interwoven  with  our  very  nature." 

Now  a  moral  sense  interwoven  with  our  very 
nature  cannot  be  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
because  this  is  wholly  distinct  from  man  and  all 
his  faculties.  To  suppose  that  man  has  a  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  interwoven  with  his  very  nature, 
by  which  he  ascertains  the  law  of  God  respecting 
his  duty  to  him,  is  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  fa- 
culty in  the  fallen  nature  of  man  which  can  in- 
form him  of  this  duty.  But  man  does  not  come 
into  the  world  in  possession  of  a  Divine  Law,  or 
with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  interwoven  with 
his  natural  constitution.  It  is  written  from  time 
to  time  upon  his  heart  by  that  Spirit  which  is  his 
appointed  guide,  and  was  the  purchase  of  the  Re- 
deemer's blood,  and  the  free  gift  of  his  grace ;  tor 


the  Gospel  covenant  is,  "  I  will  also  give  thee  for 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayst  be  my 
salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth," 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  the  following  pas- 
sages taken  from  the  Brief  Remarks,  &c.,  are  at 
variance  with  those  of  our  ancient  Friends.  The 
fourth  example  there  given  of  the  supposed  niis-j 
takes  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is,  it  is 
said,  furnished  by  the  view  sometimes  taken  of 
John  i.  9,  "  That  was  the  true  light  which  lighteth  \ 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  [ 

"The  misinterpretation,"  it  is  there  said,  "which  I 
"  wish  to  notice,  is  that  of  certain  writers,  who  appear 
"  to  suppose  that  because  Christ  is  called  the  light 
"  (i.  e.  the  enlightencr)  he  is  therefore  to  be  identified  j 
"  with  the  influence  which  he  bestows:  in  short,  that 
"  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man,  is 
"  itself  actually  Christ.  The  obvious  tendency  of  this 
"  mistake  is  to  deprive  the  Saviour  of  his  personal  at-  ] 
"  tributes  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  rank  of  a  principle. 

"For  the  same  reasou  we  cannot  but  object  to  the 
"  doctrine  that  Christ  is  the  anointing.  Truly  he  is 
"  the  anointed  of  the  Father  and  the  anointer  of  bis 
"  own  people  ;  but  who,  on  that  account,  would  think 
"  of  identifying  him  with  the  anointing,  that  is,  with 
"  the  enlighleuing  qualifying  influence  of  the  Holy 
"  Spirit  ?  I 

"  This  peculiar  notion  is  also  occasionally  applied 
"  amongst  us  to  a  highly  important  passage  in  the  ' 
"  epistle  of  Paul  lo  the  Colossians,  where  he  si>eaks  of 
"  tlie  mystery  which  hath  been  bid  from  ages  and 
"  generations,  but  now  is  made  manifest  to  the  Saints : 
"  to  v,'hom,  he  adds,  God  would  make  known  what  is 
"  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery  among  the 
"  Gentiles,  which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory," 
"  Col.  i.  26.  The  words  '  Christ  in  you'  are  olten  re.  i 
"  cited  by  mistake  as  '  Christ  within,'  and  these  ex- 
"  pressions  are  sometimes  used  amongst  us  as  a 
"  synonyme  for  'the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  ' 
"  the  heart,'  a  view  which  some  have  imagined  to  be  , 
"  supported  by  the  apostle's  treating  the  whole  subject ; 
"as  a  *  mystery.*  Hence  it  necessarily  tbilows  that 
"  the  light  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart,  is  the 
"  same  as  Christ  himself,  and  is  represented  as  the 
"  hope  of  Glory." 

It  afterwards  added — 

"  These  mistakes,  especially  John  i.  9  ;  and  Col.  i. 
"  26 — 28,  have  often  been  made  by  persons  wlio  cor- 
"  dially  accept  the  Lord  Jesus  in  all  his  gracious 
"  offices  both  as  God  and  man.  Thus  the  errors 
"  themseloes  liavc  naturally  enough  been  suflered  to 
"  pass  with  little  notice.  But  in  some  who  have 
"  seceded  from  us  in  America,  they  have  evidently 
"  been  the  means  of  aiding  that  tremendous  process  in 
"  heresy,  by  which  the  Eternal  Word  or  Son  of  God, 
"  is  gradually  converted  into  a  mere  influence,  and 
"  finally  becomes  nothing  at  all  but  a  seed  sown  in 
"  the  hearts  of  all  men." 

In  what  sense  it  was  that  our  ancient  Friends 
used  the  expression  "  Christ  within,"  is  plain  from 
the  following  language  of  William  Penn.  "They 
never  said  that  every  divine  illumination  or  mani- 
festation of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men  was  whole 
God,  Christ,  or  the  Spirit,  which  might  render 
them  guilty  of  that  gross  and  blasphemous  ab- 
surdity, some  would  fasten  upon  them:  but  that 
God,  who  is  light,  or  the  VVord,  Christ,  who  is 
light,  styled  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from 
Heaven,  and  the  quickening  Spirit,  who  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  forever,  hath  enlightened  man- 
kind with  a  measure  of  saving  light;  who  said,  I 
am  the  light  of  the  world,  and  they  that  follow 
me  shall  not  abide  in  darkness,  but  have  the  light 
of  life.  So  that  the  illumination  is  from  God,  or 
Christ  the  Divine  Word  ;  but  not  therefore  that 
whole  (itod  or  Christ  is  in  every  man,  any  more 
than  the  whole  sun  or  air  is  in  every  house  or 
chamber.  There  are  no  such  harsh  and  unscrip- 
tural  words  in  their  writings.  It  is  only  a  fright- 
ful perversion  of  some  of  their  enemies,  to  bring 
an  odium  upon  their  holy  faith.  Yet  in  a  sense 
the  Scriptures  say  it;  and  that  is  their  sense,  in 
which  only  they  say  the  same  thing.     I  will  walk 


in  them  and  dwell  in  them.  He  that  dwelleth 
with  you  shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you 
comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you.  I  in  them  and 
thou  in  me.  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  Glory.  Un- 
less Christ  be  in  you,  ye  are  reprobates."  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  760. 

It  is  not  merely  "  certain  writers,"  in  our  So- 
ciety, who  appear  to  suppose  this  to  be  a  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  ;  it  is  not  a  "peculiar  notion,"  as  is 
here  expressed  ;  for  it  is  a  doctrine  maintained  in 
all  our  approved  writings,  which  so  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  our  faith,  that  we  should  no  longer 
be  the  same  Society  of  Friends,  were  we  now  to 
reject  it. 

The  language  of  Robert  Barclay  upon  this  suli- 
ject  is  clear  and  full.  "  Secondly,  by  this  seed, 
grace,  and  word  of  God,  and  light,  wherewith  we 
say  every  one  is  enlightened  and  hath  a  measure 
of  it,  which  strives  with  him  in  order  to  save 
him,  and  which  may,  by  the  stubborness  and 
wickedness  of  man's  will,  be  quenched,  bruised, 
wounded,  pressed  down,  slain  and  crucified,  we 
understand  not  the  proper  essence  and  nature  of 
God  precisely  taken,  which  is  not  divisible  into 
parts  and  measures,  as  being  a  most  pure  simple 
being,  void  of  all  composition  or  division,  and 
therefore  can  neither  be  resisted,  hurt,  wounded, 
crucified  or  slain  by  all  the  efforts  and  strength 
of  man  ;  but  we  understand  a  spiritual,  heavenly 
and  invisible  principle,  in  which  God  as  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit  dwells;  a  measure  of  which  divine 
and  glorious  life  is  in  all  men  as  a  seed,  which  of 
its  own  nature,  draws,  invites  and  inclines  to 
God."  After  speaking  of  this  seed  being  resisted 
by  the  wicked,  he  says :  "On  the  contrary  as  this 
seed  is  received  in  the  heart,  and  suffered  to  bring 
forth  its  natural  and  proper  effect,  Christ  comes 
to  be  formed  and  raised,  of  which  the  Scripture 
makes  so  much  mention,  calling  it  the  new  man, 
Christ  within,  the  hope  of  Glory.  This  is  that 
Christ  within  which  we  are  heard  so  much  to 
speak  and  declare  of,  every  where  preaching  him 
up,  and  exhorting  people  to  believe  in  the  light 
and  obey  it,  that  they  may  come  to  know  Christ 
in  them  to  deliver  them  from  all  sin."  "But  by 
this  we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  equal  ourselves  to 
that  holy  man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whom  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  dwelt  bodily ;  so  neither  do  we 
destroy  the  reality  of  his  present  existence,  as 
some  have  falsely  calumniated  us.  For  though 
we  affirm  that  Christ  dwells  in  us,  yet  not  imme- 
diately but  mediately,  as  he  is  in  that  seed  which 
is  in  us:  whereas  He,  to  wit,  the  eternal  VVord 
which  was  with  God,  and  was  God,  dwelt  imme- 
diately in  that  holy  man.  He  then  is  as  the  head, 
and  we  as  the  members,  he  the  vine,  and  we  the 
branches." — p.  137-9. 

So  likewise  in  the  Declaration  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  printed  in  London  in  1693,  it  is  said, 
"True  and  living  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Son  of 
the  living  God,  has  respect  to  his  entire  being  and 
fulness,  to  him  entirely  in  himself,  and  as  all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  unto  him; 
and  also  an  eye  and  respect  to  the  same  Son  of 
God,  as  inwardly  making  himself  know  to  the 
soul,  in  every  degree  of  his  light,  life,  spirit, 
grace  and  truth  ;  and  as  he  is  both  the  word  of  tliith, 
and  a  quickening  Spirit  in  us;  whereby  he  is  the 
immediate  cause,  author,  object,  and  strength  of 
our  living  faith  in  his  name  and  power,  and  of  the 
work  of  our  salvation  from  sin  and  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption. And  the  Son  of  God  cannot  be  divided 
from  the  least  or  lowest  appearance  of  his  own 
divine  light  or  life  in  us  or  in  mankind,  no  more 
than  the  sun  from  its  own  light;  nor  is  the  suffi- 
ciency of  his  light  within,  by  us  set  up  in  opposi- 
tion to  him  the  man  Christ,  or  his  fulness  con- 
sidered as  in  himself,  as  without  us;  nor  can  any 
measure  or  degree  of  light  received  from  Christ, 
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as  such,  be  properly  called  the  fulness  of  Christ, 
or  Christ  as  in  fulness,  nor  exclude  him,  so 
considered,  from  being  our  complete  Saviour; 
for  Christ  himself  to  be  our  light,  our  life,  and 
Saviour,  is  so  consistent,  that  witiiout  this  light 
we  coul<l  not  know  life,  nor  him  to  save  us  from 
sin,  or  deliver  us  from  darkness,  condemnation  or 
wrath  to  come:  and  where  the  least  degree  or 
measure  of  this  light  and  life  of  Christ  within,  is 
sincerely  waited  in,  followed  and  obeyed  ;  there  is 
a  blessed  increase  of  light  and  grace,  known  and 
felt  ;  as  the  path  of  the  just  it  shines  more  and 
more  until  the  perfect  day  ;  and  thereby  a  grow- 
ing in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  hath  been  and 
is  truly  experienced.  And  this  light,  life,  or 
Spirit  of  Christ  within,  (for  they  are  one  divine 
principle,)  is  sufBcient  to  lead  unto  all  Truth." — 
Sewell,  vol.  ii.  p.  503. 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  a  treatise  enti- 
tled Biblical  Notes  and  Dissertations,  p.  462. 

"Siioh  being  the  plan  ordained  of  God  for  our  sal- 
"  vation,  the  question  immediately  arises,  how  we  are 
"  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  provisions.  To  this  question 
"  true  philo.sopby  presents  a  ready  answer — through 
*'  faith.  Since  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  ovr  reason 
"  that  God  has  revealed  to  us  a  system  of  truth  fur  our 
"  salvation,  reason  itself  proclaims,  that  we  must  be 
"  saved  through  the  operation  of  that  principle  in  the 
"  mind,  by  which  alone  revealed  truth  is  accepted  and 
*'  appropriated.     Now  that  principle  is  belief  or  faith." 

In  page  3.52,  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity,  the 
offices  of  Reason  and  J'aith  are  thus  defined — 

"  Reason  demonstrates  that  God  exists ;  it  marks 
"  the  sure  indications  of  his  moral  government,  of  his 
"  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  mercy  ;  it  ascertains 
"  the  divine  origin  of  the  professed  revelation  of  his 
*'  rvill  ;  and  it  is  rightly  employed  under  the  influence 
"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sound  and  well  principled 
"  interpretation  of  that  which  is  revealed.  Faith  draws 
"  near  unto  that  God  whom  reason  has  discovered,  and 
"  relies  with  humble  confidence  on  his  unchangeable 
"  attributes  ;  it  quietly  accepts  as  undoubtedly  true, 
"  whatsoever  he  reveals  to  us,  although  in  various  re- 
"  spects  deeply  mysterious,  and  above  the  powers  of 
*'  our  natural  comprehension  ;  it  admits  with  equal 
"  readiness  the  laws,  the  doctrines  and  the  promises 
•*  of  Scripture  ;  and  working  by  love,  applies  them  all 
"  to  their  genuine  practical  purposes.  Faith  and  rea- 
"  sou  in  religion  obviously  interfere  with  one  another, 
"  when  we  believe  in  some  propositions  which  have 
"  no  foundation  in  reason,  or  when  we  reason  upon 
"  others  whicli  are  the  proper  sulijects  only  of  faith  ; 
"  but  as  long  as  these  noble  and  useful  faculties  of  the 
"  human  mind  are  kept  respectively  in  their  right  pro- 
"  vince,  and  are  brought  to  bear  upon  religion,  each 
"  within  its  own  prescribed  limitations,  so  long  will 
'*  they  be  found  to  strengthen  and  adorn  one  another, 
"  and  in  an  admirable  manner  to  co-operate  in  the 
"  mighty  work  of  man'' s  salvation.'''' 

Faith  is  here  described  as  a  natural  faculty,  by 
which  man  may  dravv  nigh  to  that  God  vifhoni 
reason  has  discovered,  accept  and  appropriate  a  I 
system  of  truth  for  his  salvation,  which  it  has 
been  demonstrated  to  his  reason  that  God  has  re- 
vealed, and  apply  the  laws,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
prorni.ses  of  Scripture  to  their  genuine  practical 
purpo.'^es. 

However  correct  our  opinions  may  bo  respect- 
ing the  Almighty  Creator,  and  his  attributes, 
there  is  nothing  which  can  truly  bear  the  name  of 
the  certain  and  saving  knowledge  of  God,  but  that 
which  he  immediately  communicates  to  the  soul 
by  his  own  Spirit.  Christ  is  the  Mediator,  through 
whom  we  have  access  to  God  ;  and  he  says,  "  No 
man  cometh  unto  me,  except  the  Father  which 
sent  me  draw  hiiii  ;  "  and  "  no  man  knoweth  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal  him,"  therefore  there  is  no  true  and  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  (!od,  but  by  the  Son,  which  he 
communicatos  by  his  Spirit ;  and  ho  only,  by  I 
grace,  can 
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dence  in  God.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  man,  how- 
ever acute  and  learned,  and  indefatigable  in  his 
researches  into  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, would  by  the  force  or  influence  of  the  natu- 
ral faculties,  admit  the  laws,  doctrines,  and  prom- 
ises of  Scripture,  to  govern  him.  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned. 
It  would  be  attributing  to  the  natural  faculties, 
powers  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  accord  to 
them,  and  leave  the  work  of  salvation  very  much  to 
man's  eflbrts.  Faith,  which  works  by  love  and 
purifies  the  heart,  is  not  a  "  faculty  of  the  human 
mind."  It  is  that  belief  and  confidence  which  is 
produced  by  the  immediate  influence  and  testimo- 
ny of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man,  which 
convinces  him  that  what  is  presented  to  his  mind, 
as  divinely  required  of  him  to  believe,  and  re- 
ceive, and  practise,  whether  it  be  the  requisitions 
of  the  Spirit  within  him,  or  the  precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  without  him,  is  from  God. 

In  another  place,  p.  361,  of  the  Essays  on  Christ- 
ianity, it  is  said — 

"  Now  God  has  ordained  a  plan  of  divine  mercy  and 
"  wisdom  for  our  redemption,  a  plan  through  which 
"  we  may  be  reconciled  to  his  favour,  and  delivered 
"  from  guilt  and  sin  ;  and/ai(A  is  timl principle  in  the 
"  human  mind  by  which  alone,  according  to  the  known 
"  constitution  of  our  nature,  this  plan  can  be  accepted 
"  and  applied.  Since,  then,  the  believer  accepts  the 
"  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  applies  it  to  his 
"  oivn  condition,  it  follows  in  reason,  that  the  believer 
"  is  saved  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  since  the  unbeliever 
"  rejects  it,  and  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  its  provis- 
"  ions,  it  equally  follows  in  reason,  that  the  unbeliever 
"  is  not  saved." 

This  passage  is  of  similar  import  with  the  pre- 
ceding. Faith  is  here  denominated  a  principle 
in  the  human  mind,  by  which  alone,  according  to 
the  constitution  of  his  nature,  a  man  can  accept 
and  apply  the  plan  of  mercy  to  his  salvation,  and 
safely  conclude  when  he  has  done  so,  that  accor- 
ding to  reason,  he  is  saved.  This  mode  of  defining 
the  process  of  salvation,  conveys  the  idea  that  Tt 
is  a  work  which  can  be  carried  out  by  man  in  his 
own  strength.  But  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  alone,  that 
can  bring  him  to  feel  the  need  of  a  Saviour,  give 
him  faith  in  that  Saviour,  deliver  him  from  sin  and 
transgression,  apply  the  mercy  of  God  to  his  condi- 
tion, and  when  he  is  born  again,  furnish  him  with 
the  certain  evidence  that  he  is  the  child  of  God. 
Joseph  Phippssays,  page  92  :  "  It  is  God  by  his  Ho- 
ly Spirit  that  worketh  all  good  in  man,  both  as  to 
the  will  and  the  deed.  It  is  by  grace  we  are  saved 
through  faith  ;  or  ip  the  way  of  fiiith.  That  faith 
which  worketh  by  the  love  of  God  to  the  purify- 
ing the  heart  and  the  production  of  good  works. 
These  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  it,  and  inseparable 
from  it :  therefore  without  works  we  cannot  be 
saved.  .Yet  it  is  not  by  the  works  that  we  are 
saved,  as  the  cause  of  salvation  to  u.s,  but  by 
Grace  through  tlie  root  of  thorn — the  faith  by 
which  we  believe  in  God,  open  to  and  receive 
him,  cleave  to  him,  trust  in  him,  and  so  lay  hold 
of  eternal  life.  This  faith  is  not  our  faculty,  but 
the  gift  of  God  to  us.  It  comes  by  Grace,  the  free 
Grace  of  God,  who  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 
He  whose  works  are  evil,  hath  not  this  saving 
faith,  believe  what  proposition  ho  will;  for  where 
It  is,  it  necessarily  produces  them,  [good  works]. 
This  root  is  never  without  its  fruits.  'Show  me 
thy  faitli  without  Ihy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works,'  suith  tlie  apostle  James. 
Vet  these  works  do  not  render  us  meritorious  of  sal- 
vation, for  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to'  us,  but 
wholly  to  him  who  through  his  grace,  hath  brought 
us  into  this  blessed  state  of  living  faith  wherein 
liiry  are  produced.  For  by  (i race  ye  are  saved,  &c." 


The  chapter  on  Faith  in  the  "  Essays  on  Christ- 
ianity," concludes  in  the  following  words: 

"  Although  we  may  be  sometimes  harrassed  with 
"  doubts,  and  cast  down  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  into 
"  mental  darkness  and  distress,  that  faith  will  never- 
''  theless  be  found  a  substantial  inherent  principle,  and 
"  will  never  be  destroyed.  Finally  since  faith  is  a. 
"  moral  qualification,  a  Christian  grace,  a  fruit  of  the 
"  Spirit,  and  therefore  unquestionably  a  divine  gift, 
"  let  us  seek  it  where  it  may  be  Ibund,  at  the  throne 
"  of  mercy  ;  let  us  not  cease  to  pray,  that  together 
"  with  hope  and  charity,  it  may  more  and  more 
"  abound  in  us,  to  our  own  peace,  and  to  the  glory  of 
"  God  our  Saviour." 

Here  we  are  left  much  at  a  loss,  which  of  these 
appellations  is  to  be  applied  to  faith.  If  it  be,  as 
is  asserted,  an  inherent,  indestructible  principle, 
we  must  possess  it  while  we  retain  our  natural 
faculties.  As  such,  it  may  in  one  sense  be  said 
to  be  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  a  divine  gift ;  inasmuch 
as  every  inherent  faculty  is  divinely  formed  and 
given  to  the  mind  by  the  Creator.  But  an  inhe- 
rent principle  cannot  be  a  Christian  grace,  nor 
with  any  propriety  be  described  as  being  (bund  at 
the  throne  of  mercy. 

True  Faith  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Christian's 
armour;  "Above  all,"  says  the  apostle,  "taking 
the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts^f  the  wicked."  "What- 
soever is  born  of  God,"  says  another,  "  overcom- 
eth  the  world  ;  and  this  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith."  It  was  by  the 
same  faith  through  which  the  holy  ancients 
wrought  righteousness,  that  they  stopped  the 
moutiis  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of'  fire,  &c. 
It  could  have  been  no  natural  or  inherent  faculty, 
but  was  a  firm  trust  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
j  Hosts,  with  which  they  were  inspired  by  his 
Spirit;  and  faith  and  the  origin  and  object  of  it, 
are  the  same  in  all  ages.  How  diflfercntare  those 
notions  of  Faith  from  tiie  language  of  Robert 
Barclay  !  In  his  definition  of  it,  the  Apologist 
says:  "For  which  we  shall  not  dive  into  the  curi- 
ous and  various  notions  of  the  schoolmen  ;  but  stay 
in  the  plain  and  positive  words  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  describes  it  in  two  ways.  "  Faith,  says  he, 
'  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  lor  and  the  evi- 
dence of  things  not  seen;'  which,  as  the  apostle 
illustrates  it  in  the  same  chapter  by  many  examples, 
is  no  other  but  a  firm  and  certain  belief  of  the 
mind,  whereby  itresteth,  and  in  a  sense  possessetli 
the  substance  of  some  things  hoped  for,  through 
its  confidence  in  the  promise  of  God  ;  and  thus 
the  soul  hath  a  most  firm  evidence  by  its  faith  of 
things  not  yet  seen  or  come  to  pass.  The  object 
of  this  faith  is  the  promise,  word,  or  testimony  of 
God,  speaking  in  the  mind.  Hence  it  hath  been 
generally  afirmed  that  the  object  of  faith  is,  God 
speaking;  which  is  also  manifest  from  all  those 
examples,  deduced  by  the  apostle  throughout  that' 
whole  chapter,  whose  faith  was  founded,  neither 
upon  any  outward  testimony,  nor  upon  the  voice, 
or  writing  of  man,  but  upon  the  revelation  of  God's 
will  manifest  unto  them  and  in  them."  Prop.  IL 
sect.  8. 

On  thesubjectof  imputative  righteousness,  it  is 
said  in  p.  363  of  the  Biblical  Notes: 

"  The  Christian's  hope  of  deliverance  from  eternal 
"  death  is  founded  on  the  glorious  doctrine,  that  a 
"  ransom  has  been  offered  lor  his  soul,  by  a  Saviour 
"of infinite  dignity  and  power;  and  he  anticipates 
"  the  boon  of  everlasting  felicity,  not  as  the  reward 
"  of  his  own  polluted  works,  but  as  the  just  and  ne. 
"  cessary  consequence  of  a  righteousness  imputed  to  the  ■ 
"  believer,  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Him  who  is 
"  not  only  man  but  God." 

No  one  can  be  truly  termed  a  Christian  be- 
liever, whose  works  are  polluted  ;  and  while  the 
works  of  any  one,  let  his  belief  be  wliat  it  ;:;i\y, 
arc  polluted,  he   can   have  no  gnniiid  to  suppose. 
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that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to 
him,  or  to  anticipate  the  boon  of  everlasting  felic- 
ity. How  are  we  to  disting-uish  between  a  be- 
liever and  unbeliever,  if  the  works  of  both  are 
polluted  )  We  fully  and  truly  acknowledge  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  the  Lord  our  Righteousness;  but  the 
polluted  garmentsof  sin  and  unrighteousness  must 
be  put  off,  before  the  perfect  righteousness  of 
Christ  can  be  put  on.  This  is  not  done  by  mere 
belief  in  his  sufferings  and  death,  but  through  the 
power  of  liis  Spirit,  putting  off  the  old  man  with 
his  deeds,  the  body  of  sin  and  death,  and  putting 
on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  and  by  which  we 
know  Christ  to  be  made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom, 
righteousness,  sanctification  and  redemption;  and 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  not  being  imputed, 
but  where  it  is  imparted. 

In  page  313,  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity,  it 
is  said — 

"  When  therefore,  we  read  that  the  righteousness  of 
"  lesus  Christ  is  imputed  to  the  believer,  we  may  rea. 
"  sonably  understand  such  a  doctrine  to  import,  that 
"  we  are  not  only  saved  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
*'  Clirigt,  bat  rewarded  througli  his  merits.  Our  sin- 
"  fulness  may  properly  be  said  to  have  been  imputed 
"  to  Christ ;  because  when  he  underwent  tlie  penally 
"  which  that  sinfulness  demanded,  he  was  drall  with 
"  as  if  he  had  been  himself  the  sinner ;  and  it  is,  I  ap- 
*'  prchend,  on  a  perfectly  analogous  principle,  that  his 
"  righteousness  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us;  because 
*•  through  the  boundless  mercy  of  God,  we  are  per- 
**  mitted  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it." 

In  page  40  of  the  treatise  on  Love  to  God,  it  is 
said — 

"  Behold  the  glorious  partner  of  the  Father's  Throne 
"  freely  opening  his  bosom  to  the  vials  of  his  tcrath^ 
*'  groaning  and  bleeding  on  the  cross,  in  the  nature  of 
"  man,  and  bearijig  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  the 
"  penalty  of  the  sins  of  mankind."* 

And  in  page  45  of  the  same  work — 

"Let  us  call  to  mind,  that  in  that  hour  of  unuttera- 
"  blc  desertion,  the  righteous  vengeance  of  God  against 
"  a  guilty  world,  was  poured  forth  upon  the  innocent 
"  substitute."* 

It  is  not  for  us  to  conceive,  nor  to  undertake  to 
describe,  the  nature  or  the  depth  of  suffering, 
which  our  Lord  passed  through,  on  account  of 
lost  man,  when  he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body 
on  the  tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live 
unto  righteousness.  Wicked  men  were  permitted 
to  treat  him  as  a  malefactor,  and  to  nail  him  to 
the  cross  like  a  criminal ;  but  we  no  where  read 
in  the  Scriptures  that  his  Almighty  Father  dealt 
with  him  as  if  he  had  been  himself  a  sinner,  pour- 
ing out  upon  him  indignation  and  wrath.  "I  lay 
down  my  life  for  the  sheep,"  said  our  Lord,  "  there- 
fore doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I  lay  down 
my  life,  that  I  might  take  it  again.  l\o  man 
taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself  I 
have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  re- 
ceived of  my  Father."  Our  Lord  therefore  volun- 
tarily gave  himself  up  to  death:  and  these  e.xpres- 
sions  breathe  the  language  of  perfect  love  and  re- 
signation, and  shut  ont  all  ideas  of  wrath  and 
vengeance  being  poured  on  his  head. 

Robert  Barclay  says.  Apology,  Prop.  vii.  sect.  6  : 
"  For  though  Christ  bare  our  sins  and  suffered  for 
us,  and  was  among  men  accounted  a  sinner  and 
numbered  among  transgressors,  yet  that  God  re- 
puted him  a  sinner  is  no  where  proved.  For  it  is 
said,  he  was  found  before  him  holy,  harmless  and 
undefiled,  neither  was  there  found  any  guile  in 
his  mouth.  That  we  deserved  these  things  and 
much  more  for  our  sins  which  he  endured  in 
obedience  to  the  Father,  and  according  to  his  coun- 
sel, is  true  ;  but  that  ever  God  reputed  him  a  sin- 


ner, is  denied.  Neither  did  he  ever  die  that  we 
should  be  reputed  righteous  though  no  more  really 
such  than  he  was  a  sinner.  For  indeed  if  this  { 
argument  hold,  it  might  be  stretched  to  that 
length  as  to  become  very  pleasing  to  wicked  men, 
that  love  to  abide  in  their  sins.  For  if  we  be 
made  righteous  as  Christ  was  made  a  sinner,  j 
merely  by  imputation,  then  as  there  was  no  sin,  I 
not  in  the  least,  in  Christ,  so  it  would  follow  that 
there  needed  no  more  righteousness,  no  more  I 
holiness,  no  more  inward  sanctification  in  us,  than  I 
there  was  sin  in  him.  So  then,  byhis  being  made 
sin  for  us,  must  be  understood  his  suffering  for 
sins,  that  we  might  be  made  partakers  of  the 
Grace  purchased  by  him  ;  by  the  workings  whereof, 

e  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 

On  this  subject  our  ancient  Friends  always 
connected  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  the  outward,  as  essential  to  the  reception  of 
its  benefits.  George  Whitehead  says,  "  We  are 
not  pardoned,  justified,  redeemed  or  saved,  by  our 
own  righteousness,  works,  merits  or  deservmgs ; 
but  by  the  righteousness,  merits  and  works  of  this 
our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  being 
both  imparted  and  imputed  to  us,  as  he  is  of  God, 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion and  redemption.  Our  reconciliation,  re- 
demption, pardon,  sanctification  and  justification, 
having  respect  both  to  his  suffering  death,  and 
blood,  upon  the  cross  as  the  one  peace  offering 
and  sacrifice,  and  as  our  Hi^li  Priest,  thereby 
making  atonement  and  reconciliation  for  us,  and 
giving  himself  a  ransom  for  all  mankind  ;  and 
also  to  the  effectual  saving  work  of  his  grace  and  | 
good  Spirit  within  us,  bringing  us  to  e.xperience  , 
true  repentance,  regeneration,  and  the  new  birth, 
wherein  we  partake  of  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  1 
sufferings  and  power  of  his  resurrection.  In 
which  grace  we  ought  to  persevere  in  newness  of 
life,  and  faithful  obedience  unto  him,  unto  the  j 
end,  that  we  may  he  heirs  of  the  eternal  salvation,  | 
which  Christ  is  the  author  of."  Antichrist  in 
Flesh  Unmasked,  page  30. 

In  page  3.57  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity,  in  I 
speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification,  it  is  said: 

"  Now  as  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  | 
"  sinners,  so  it  is  only  in  the  character  of  sinners,  that 
"  we  are  in  the  nature  of  things  capable  of  justifica. 
"  tion ;  for  to  be  justified  in  the  language  of  .Scripture, 
"  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  usually 
"  signifies  to  be  absolved,  to  be  delivered  by  pardon 
"  from  the  penalty  due  to  our  past  sins.  The  free  gift 
"  is  of  many  ofl'ences  unto  justification.  Rom.  v.  16.  ^ 
"  All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ; ' 
"  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  re- 
"  demption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set 
"  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blond, 
"  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  j 
"  that  are  past.  Rom.  iii.  23 — 25.  From  these  pre- 
"  mises  it  follows,  that  in  the  order  of  the  grace  of 
"  God  justi^calion  precedes  sancli_Hcation,  and  that  the  ! 
"  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  which  the  ungodly  arc  jus- ' 
"  tilied,  has  respect  in  a  very  pre-eminent  manner  tu 
"  the  atonement  which  he  has  made  <"or  the  sins  of  the 
"  world.  It  is  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  or  to" 
"  adopt  the  Apostle's  words,  '  faith  in  his  blood ;'  and 
"  this  doctrine  corresponds  with  the  declaration  of  our 
"  Lord  himself:  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
"  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted 
"  up  (on  the  cross)  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him, 
"  that  is,  I  conceive,  whosoever  places  his  reliance  upon 
"  hun  as  the  atonement  for  sin,  should  not  perish,  but 
"  have  eternal  life."   John  iii.  14,  15,  com.  Rom.  v.  1,  9. 

There  does  not-appear  to  be  anything  in  these 
passages  from  Holy  Scripture  to  warrant  the  con-  j 
elusion  which  is  here  drawn,  that  justification  j 
precedes  sanctification.  The  doctrine  of  Scripture 
is,  that  Christ  by  his  sufferings  and  death  has  so  far 
reconciled  us  unto  God,  as  to  put  us  into  the  ca- ; 
pacity  of  being  saved  byhis  life  and  grace,  for , 
whose  sake,  as  we  are  obedient  to  this  grace,  by 
which  alone  w%  receive  power  to  repent  of  and  to 


forsake  our  sins,  they  will  be  forgiven;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  order  laid  down  by  the  Apostle,  as 
we  are  washed  and  sanctified,  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
Spirit  of  our  God.  Moreover,  the  sentiment  that 
justification  precedes  sanctification,  may  lead  into 
indifference  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  wash- 
ing of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  especially  if  the  doctrine  were  admitted, 
that  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified,  is  the  e.x- 
ercise  of  a  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  giving  us 
an  interest  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb  of 
God.  The  latter  part  of  the  quotation  limits  the 
gift  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  place  their  reli- 
ance upon  Christ  as  the  atonement  for  sin  ;  but 
those  who  have  not  the  Scriptures,  nor  any  know- 
ledge of  his  outward  sufferings,  if  they  receive 
and  obey  him  in  his  spiritual  appearance  in  the 
heart,  will  equally  partake  of  that  salvation  which 
comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  those  who  have  the 
outward  knowledge,  believe  in  it,  and  faithfully 
live  up  to  the  requirings  of  his  Spirit. 

The  Essay  proceeds — 

"While,  however,  the  justification  of  the  sinner 
"  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  precedes  the 
"  work  of  sanctification,  its  close  and  inseparable  con- 
"  ne.xion  with  that  work  is  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  in 
"  the  economy  of  God's  spiritual  government,  Mis  very 
"faith  is  the  constituted  means,  through  which  we  ob. 
"  tain  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  preceding 
"  essay,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  from  Scripture 
"  that  the  channel  through  which  the  Spirit  flows  to 
"  man  is  Christ  crucified,  and  I  am  now  remarking, 
"  that  it  is  through  faith  in  Christ  crucified,  that  we 
"  on  our  parts  are  enabled  to  receive  the  Spirit,  and 
"  arc  brought  under  his  regenerating  and  sanctifying 

According  to  the  order  laid  down  in  the  two 
quotations,  a  believer  is  possessed  of  faith  and  is 
justified  by  it,  not  only  before  he  is  sanctified,  but 
before  ho  has  obtained  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
for  the  writer  says  this  very  faith  in  Christ  cruci- 
fied, is  the  constituted  means  through  which  we 
obtain  this  unspeakable  gift.  But  it  was  pur- 
chased and  obtained  for  us  by  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and  whether  we  have  faith  in  him  and  receive 
that  gift  in  our  hearts  or  not,  he,  by  it,  stands  at 
the  doort  knocking  for  an  entrance  and  reproving 
us  for  sin.  As  we  can  have  no  true  faith,  but 
what  is  given  us  by  his  Spirit,  it  is  evident  that 
its  appearance  there  must  precede  the  existence 
of  this  faith,  and  therefore  that  the  gift  of  grace 
is  not  obtained  by  our  faith.  If  we  do  not  resist 
the  grace,  it  will  inspire  our  souls  with  living 
faith,  and  enable  us  to  open  the  door  and  let  the 
King  of  Glory  come  in.  Now  the  promise  of  the 
Gospel  dispensation  was  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ;  indicating  that  a  greater 
effusion  of  the  unction  from  Christ,  the  Holy  One, 
should  be  granted,  than  was  generally  experi- 
enced under  the  law.  This  was  distinctly  alluded 
to  when  he  said  of  the  believer,  "  Out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  This  spake  he 
of  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe  on  him 
should  receive ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet 
given,  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified  ;" 
that  is,  not  in  the  measure  in  which  it  should  be 
conferred  upon  those  who  received  it  in  its  least 
appearance  in  the  heart,  and  through  faithfulness 
became  prepared  for  a  further  enlargement  of  the 
divine  gift ;  like  the  flowing  of  the  stream,  which 
gradually  rose  from  the  ankles  to  the  knees  and 
to  the  loin,  until  it  became  a  river  for  a  man  to 
swim  in.  It  is  thus  we  are  made  partakers  of  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ; 
but  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which  reproves  the  world 
of  sin,  is  sent  into  the  hearts  of  all,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  whether  they  have  ever  heard  of 
Christ  crucified  or  not. 

On  the  subject  of  justification,  Robert  Barclay 
says:  "  Nevertheless  as  we  firmly  believe  it  was 
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necessary  that  Christ  shoulH  come,  that  by  his 
death  and  sutTerings,  he  might  offer  up  himself,  a 
sacrifice  to  God  thr  our  sins,  who  his  own  self  bare 
our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  so  we  believe 
that  the  remission  of  sms  which  any  partake  of,  is 
only  in  and  by  virtue  of  that  most  satisfactory  sa- 
crifice, and  no  otherwise.  For  it  is  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  that  one,  that  the  free  gU\  is  come  upon 
all  to  justification.  For  we  affirm  that  as  all  men 
partake  of  the  fruit  of  Adam's  fall,  in  that,  by 
reason  of  that  evil  seed,  which  through  him  is 
communicated  unto  theui,  they  are  prone  and  in- 
clined unto  evil,  though  thousands  of  thousands 
be  ignorant  of  Adam's  fall,  neither  ever  knew  of 
the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  so  also  many 
may  come  to  feel  the  influence  of,  this  holy  and  ' 
divine  seed  and  light,  and  be  turned  from  evil  to' 
good  by  it,  though  tney  knew  nothing  of  Christ's 
coming  in  the  flesh,  through  whose  obedience  and 
sufferings  it  is  purchased  unto  them.  And  as  we 
affirm,  it  is  absolutely  needful,  that  those  do  be- 
lieve the  history  of  Christ's  outward  appearance, 
whom  it  pleased  God  to  bring  to  the  knowledge 
of  it,  so  we  do  freely  confess  that  even  that  out- 
ward knowledge  is  very  comfortable  to  such  as 
are  subject  to,  and  led  by  the  inward  seed  and 
light." 

"  The  history  then  is  profitable  and  comfortable 
with  the  mystery,  and  never  without  it — but  the 
mystery  is  and  may  be  profitable,  without  the  ex- 
plicit and  outward  knowledge  of  the  history." 
Prop.  V.  and  vi.,  sect.  lo. 

The  paragraph  from  the  Essays  on  Christianity 
closes  with  the  following  : 

"  Those  oiili/  can  Iriily  be  said  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
"  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  whose  whole  rfliaiice 
"for  salvation  is  placed  upon  him  as  the  sacrifice  fur  sin ; 
"  and  these  are  they  toho  receive  the  Spirit  that  quicken- 
"  eth — who  dwell  in  Christ— and  know  Christ  by  bis 
"  Spirit  to  dwell  in  them — who  througfh  the  Spirit  are 
"  made  alive  unto  God  in  this  world,  and  therefore  live 
"  forever  in  the  world  to  come.     John  vi.  53—63." 

There  is  great  danger  of  reversing  the  order  of 
things  pertaming  to  salvation.  It  is  those  only 
who  receive  into  their  hearts  the  Spirit  that  quick- 
eneth,  and  by  its  regenerating  power,  are  prepared 
for  Christ,  to  make  his  abode  in  them,  who  have  a 
just  ground  to  place  their  whole  reliance  on  him 
and  his  all-atoning  sacrifice  for  their  sins.  Those 
only  can  truly  he  said  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  who  are  putting  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  make  no  provision  for 
the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof— who  partake 
of  the  divine  nature  by  being  grafted  as  branches 
into  Christ  the  true  vine,  knowing  the  divine  life 
which  is  in  him,  to  flow  into  their  souls,  by  which 
they  are  kept  alive  unto  God,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
to  his  praise.  Their  whole  reliance  will  be  placed 
on  Christ  Jesus  for  salvation,  not  only  in  what  be 
has  done  for  them  without  them,  where  they  have 
the  knowledge  of  it,  as  their  Redeemer,  iVIediator, 
and  Advocate  with  the  P'ather;  but  also  in  all  his 
glorious  offices  in  destroying  the  works  of  the 
devil  in  them,  and  bringing  everlasting  righteous- 
ness into  theirisouls.  But  to  limit  the  participa- 
tion of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  to  those  only  whose 
reliance  is  placed  ui'Oii  him  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin, 
would  be  cutting  oli'  from  the  communion  of  his 
flesh  and  blood,  and  from  the  benefits  of  his  coming, 
all  who  are  placed  under  circumstances,  which 
preclude  them  from  the  outward  knowledge  of  it. 

Is  it  not  possible  for  persons  who  have  been 
educated  in  the  belief  that  Christ  has  suffered  in 
their  stead,  the  penalty  due  to  their  sins,  and  that 
they  are  saved  by  his  imputed  righteousness,  to 
place  their  whole  reliance  for  salvation  on  h 
crifice,  and  to  conclude  that  they  are  perfectly 
safe,  while  they  are  rejocling  the  visitations  and 
requisitions  of  his  Spirit,  and  are  no  better  than 


nominal   believers  of  the   truths  of  the  Gospel 
Can  such  a  literal  belief  make  them  participants 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  they  km 
nothing  of  the  power  of  his  resurrection  and  the 
fellowship  of  his  siifli'erings,  not  having  been  made 
j  conformable  to  his  death  ! 

On  the  subject  of  justification  Robert  Barclay 
I  further  says  :  "  That  the  obedience,  suffi^rings  and 
death  of  Christ,  is  that  by  which  the  soul  obtains 
remission  of  sins,  and  is  the  procuring  cause  of 
that  grace,  by  whose  inward  working,  Christ 
comes  to  be  formed  inwardly,  and  the  soul  to  be 
made  conformable  unto  him,  and  so  just  and  justi- 
fied. And  that  therefore  in  respect  of  this  capa- 
city and  offer  of  grace,  God  is  said  to  be  recon- 
ciled, not  as  if  he  were  actually  reconciled,  or  did 
actually  justify,  or  account  any  just,  so  long  as 
they  remain  in  their  sins,  really  impure  and  un- 
just. Secondly — 'I'bnt  it  is  by  this  inward  birth 
of  Christ  in  man,  tliat  man  is  made  just  and  there- 
fore so  accounted  by  God.  Wherefore,  to  be 
plain,  we  are  thereby,  and  not  till  that  be  brought 
forth  in  us,  formally,  if  we  must  use  that  word, 
justified  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  because  justification 
IS  both  more  properly  and  frequently  in  Scripture 
taken  in  its  proper  signification,  for  making  one 
just,  and  not  reputing  one  merely  such,  and  is  all 
one  with  sanctifiealion.  Thirdly — That  since  good 
works  as  naturally  follow  from  this  birth  as  heat 
from  fire  ;  therefore,  are  they  of  absolute  necessi- 
ty to  justification  ;  though  not  as  the  cau.se  fur 
which,  yet  as  that  in  which  we  are,  and  without 
which  we  cannot  be  justified.  And  though  they 
be  not  meritorious,  and  draw  no  debt  upon  God, 
yet  he  cannot  but  accept  and  reward  them;  for  it 
is  contrary  to  his  nature  to  deny  his  own,  since 
they  may  be  perfect  in  their  kind,  as  proceeding 
from  a  pure,  holy  birth  and  root.  Wherefore  their 
judgment  is  false  and  against  the  truth,  that  say 
that  the  holiest  works  of  the  saints  are  defiled  and 
sinful  in  the  sight  of  God;  for  these  good  works 
are  not  the  works  of  the  law,  e.xcluded  by  the 
apostle  from  justification."     Prop.  vii.  sect.  4. 

In  the  Brief  Remarks  upon  the  Interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  in  commenting  upon  the  passage 
"  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  eat  the  flesh 
of  the  Son  of  man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you;" — "He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and 
drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth  in  rae  and  I  in  him, 
John  vi.  53,  56 ;"  it  is  said  : 

"That  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  are  here  spoken 
"  of  in  relation  to  his  incarnation  and  atoning  sacri- 
"  fice,  is  made  abundantly  clear  by  the  comparison  of 
'■  all  the  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
"  especially  in  the  writings  of  this  Apostle,  in  which 
"  mention  is  made  of  that  flesh  or  of  that  blood.  These 
"  passages  are  numerous  ;  and  on  careful  examination 
"  of  them,  it  will  be  found  that  thejlesh  always  means 
"  his  human  bodij,  that  body  which  was  born,  died  and 
"  rose  again  ;  and  that  his  blood  always  means  his  very 
"  blood,  which  was  his  natural  life  and  which  was  ac- 
"  tually  shed  on  the  cross  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
"  But  liow  are  \»e  to  eat  this  flesh  and  drink  this 
"  blood  ?  arc  we  to  comply  with  the  precept  literally 
"  and  bodily  ?  or  will  any  outward  ceremony  serve  the 
"  purpose  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  in  explanation  of  bis 
"  doctrine,  our  Lord  him.self  has  said,  '  It  is  the  Spirit 
"  that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profileth  nothing.'  Hence 
"  wo  learn,  not  merely  that  no  literal  eating  or  drink. 
"  ing  is  intended,  but  that  the  inward  feeding  on  hiui 
"  who  is  the  bread  of  life,  on  his  flesh  and  on  his 
"  blood,  is  an  effect  produced  by  the  quickening  influ- 
"  enco  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  on^y  as  we  are  blessed 
"  with  this  divine  influence  that  we  can  truly  believe 
"  in  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;  only  as  we  abide 
"  under  this  influence  that  we  can  really  know  our 
"  holy  and  compassionate  Redeemer  to  be  the  sustc- 
"  nance  of  our  souls,  our  true  hope  of  eternal  glory." 

It  is  then  stated  to  be  an  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  spiritual- 
I  izes  the  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  a^  the  eating  and 
'  drinking.     But  Robert  Barclay  says,  (Prop.  XIII. 


sect.  2):  "The  body  then  of  Christ  which  believ- 
ers partake  of,  is  spiritual  and  not  carnal ;  and  his 
blood  which  they  drink  of,  is  pure  and  heavenly,  I 
and  not  human  or  elementary."  And  in  speaking 
of  the  errors  of  some  professing  Christians  on  this 
subject,  he  says:  "The  first  of  these  errors  is,  in 
making  the  communion  or  participation  of  the 
body,  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  to  relate  to  that 
outward  body,  vessel  or  temple,  that  was  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  walked  and  suffered  in  Ju- 
dea ;  whereas  it  should  relate  to  the  spiritual 
body,  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  even  that  heavenly 
and  celestial  light  and  life  which  was  the  food  and 
nourishment  of  the  regenerate  in  all  ages."  Prop. 
Xlll.  sect.  4. 

"  So  then,"  says  Barclay,  in  another  place,  "  as 
there  was  the  outward  visible  body  and  temple  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  took  its  origin  from  the  Virgin 
.Mary,  there  is  also  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ, 
by  and  through  which,  he  that  was  the  Word  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  was,  and  is  God,  did 
reveal  himself  to  the  sons  of  men  in  all  ages, 
and  whereby  men  in  all  ages  come  to  be  made 
partakers  of  eternal  life,  and  to  have  communion 
and  fellowship  with  God  and  Christ.  Of-whicli 
body  of  Christ,  and  flesh  and  blood,  if  both  Adam 
and  Seth,  and  Enoch  and  Noah,  and  Abraham  and 
Moses,  and  David,  and  all  the  prophets  and  holy 
men  of  God,  had  not  eaten,  they  had  not  had  life 
in  them  ;  nor  could  their  inward  man  have  been 
nourished.  Now,  .is  the  outward  body  and  temple 
was  called  Christ,  so  was  al.-io  his  spiritual  body 
no  less  properly,  and  that  long  bef  )re  that  outward 
body  was  in  being."     Prop.  XIH.  sect.  2. 

With  the  full  acknowledgment  of  all  that  Christ 
has  done  for  us  in  that  prepared  body,  our  Society 
has  always  borne  this  clear  testimony  to  his  eter- 
nal divinity  and  gracious  offices,  and  also  to  the 
Three  that  bear  testimony  in  heaven,  the  Father, 
the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Sp:rlt,  which  three  are 
one.  In  e.xpressing  their  views  relative  to  this 
awful  and  mysterious  doctrine,  they  have  care- 
fully avoided  entangling  themselves  by  the  use 
of  unscriptural  terras,  invented  to  define  Him  who 
is  incomprehensible,  and  scrupulously  adhered  to 
the  safe  and  simple  language  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

But  in  the  Seventh  Essay  of  the  Essiys  on 
Christianity,  which  treats  of  the  union  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  Divine  nature,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  spoken  of  as  Pers:>iis. 
For  example,  it  is  said  on  page  193 — 

"  Nor  was  his  divine  character  less  plainly  asserted 
■'  when  he  spoke  of  the  Spirit  as  a  p'^rson,  and  prom- 
'  ised  to  send  him  from  the  Father." 

Again  on  page  393,  it  is  said — 

"  On  a  careful  perusal  of  the  whole  of  that  sacred 
'  volume,  he  is  led  to  take  a  view,  1st,  Of  the  natural 
'  and  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  2ndly, 
'  of  the  persmility  and  unity  iu  him  of  th'e  Father, 
'  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit." 

So  likewise  on  pige  172,  the  Son  is  spoken  of 
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And  again  on  page  IS-j, — 

"Now  since  Je'i^rah  \i  here  represented  as  the 
'  Person  who  should  appear  ia  Zion,"  &.c. 

When  we  recur  to  the  confusion  and  doubtful 
disputation  brought  into  the  early  Christian  Church 
by  the  use  of  such  terms,  and  recollect  that  to 
our  Society  the  Lord  restored  a  pure  language,  the 
language  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  are  persuaded 
that  a  departure  from  it  will  involve  ns  in  similar 
difficulty,  produce  confusion,  and  finally  load  to  a 
cliange  in  doctrine.     In  reference  to  the  impro- 
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priety  and  clanger  of  employing  these  terms  when 
speaking  of  the  Divine  Being-,  our  Yearly  Meet- 
ing says,  in  "  Tlie  Ancient  Testimony,"  &c.,  is- 
sued in  1843  :  "  In  speaking  of  the  infinite  eternal 
Being,  we  have  always  considered  it  most  proper 
and  consistent  with  his  all  glorious  and  incom- 
prehensible existence  and  attributes,  and  safest 
for  us  finite  creatures,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  it  tends  to  perplexity  and  doubt,  the 
Society  has  always  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  person,  and  personality,  in  speaking  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Man  may 
think  by  his  wisdom  and  learning  to  define  the 
Divine  existence,  and  render  it  more  intelligible 
tlian  the  holy  men  who  wrote  under  the  immedi- 
ate guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  we  believe 
that  all  such  attempts  will  ever  be  vain  and  futile, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  humbly  to  receive  and  rest 
satisfied  with  the  description  of  the  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  given  to  us  in  the  language  of 
Holy  Scripture,  without  attempting  to  pry  further 
into  this  sacred  mystery.  To  speak  of  the  Su- 
preme being  as  constituted  of  three  persons,  and 
to  attempt  to  define  in  familiar  terms  the  relative 
place  and  oflice  of  each,  we  believe  does  not  tend 
to  edification,  but  is  calculated  to  lesson  that  reve- 
rence and  fear,  which  ought  always  to  clothe  the 
mind  in  speaking  of  Almighty  God  ;  tends  to  be- 
wilderand  confuse  the  sincere  inquirerafter  truth; 
and  not  only  leads  into  unprofitable  speculation, 
but  may  give  ground  to  the  sceptic  to  cavil  at  the 
Christian  religion."     Page  12 

George  Fo.'c  makes  use  of  the  following  lan- 
guage: "And  ye  professors,  who  have  given  new 
names  to  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  Trinity,  and  three  distinct  persons,  and 
say  the  Scripture  is  your  rule  for  your  doctrine  ; 
but  there  is  no  such  rule  in  the  Scripture  to  call 
them  by  these  new  names,  which  tlie  apostle  that 
gave  forth  the  Scripture  doth  not  give  them. 
And  because  we  do  not  call  the  Father,  and  the 
Word,  and  Holy  Ghost,  by  your  new  names, 
therefjre,  do  you  falsely  say,  that  the  Quakers 
deny  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  we 
own  in  those  names  and  sound  words  in  which  the 
holy  men  of  God  spake  them  forth  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c."     Doctrinals,  p.  446. 

And  in  a  work  entitled  "  An  answer  to  all  such 
as  falsely  say  the  Quakers  are  no  Christians,"  he 
says,  "We  believe  concerning  God  the  Fat!ier 
Son  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  testimony  of  tlie 
Holy  Scripture,  which  we  receive  and  embrace 
as  the  most  authentic  and  perfect  declaration  of 
Christian  faitli,  being  indited  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God  that  never  errs;  1st,  That  there  is  one 
God  and  Blather,  of  whom  are  all  things;  2ndly, 
that  there  is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  who  was  glorified  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  began,  who  is  God  over 
all  blessed  forever ;  that  there  is  one  Holy 
Spirit,  the  promise  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son, 
and  leader,  and  sanctifier,  and  comforter  of  his 
people.  And  we  further  believe,  as  the  Holy 
Scriptures  soundly  and  sufficiently  e.vpress,  that 
lliese  three  are  one,  even  the  Father,  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit."     Pages  23,  27. 

In  speaking  of  the  Resurrection,  on  p.  131  of 
the  Essays  on  Ciiristianity,  it  is  said — 

"  First,  witli  respect  to  the  impenitent  wicked,  their 
"  loU'ltring^tlie  separate  sia(«of  existence,  is  described 
"  as  one  of  pain  and  punishment,  or  in  language  more 
"  or  less  metaphorical,  and  in  what  degree  it  is  meti. 
"  phoricil,  no  man  cm  pretend  to  decide,  as  one  of 
"  fire  and  imprisonment.  Altiiougli  our  Lord'j  pira- 
"  bio  of  the  rich  mm  and  Lazarus,  probably  presents 
*'  to  our  view  a  Jictitious  tiistory,  j'ot  wo  have  every 
"  reason  to  allow  that  the  doctrines  which  it  so  clearly 
"  conveys  to  our  understanding,  are  the  doctrines  ot 
"  absolute  truth." 

After  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  rich  man, 


the  following  passage  1  Peter  iii.  IS — 20,  is  quo- 
ted :  That  Jesus  [Christ]  was  "  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  by  which 
also  he  went  and  preaclied  unto  the  spirits  in 
prison,  which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when 
once  the  long  suflfering  of  God  waited  in  the  days 
of  Noah."     In  commenting  on  this  text  it  is  said  : 

"  Although  this  passage  is  in  some  respects  of  doubt- 
"  ful  interpretation,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  be 
"  explicit  as  far  as  relates  to  tlie  point  now  before  us. 
"  For  whether  we  understand  it  as  declaratory  of 
"  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  after  his  crucifixion  '  de- 
"  sccnded  into  hell,'  or  as  conveying  the  far  more 
"  probable  idea,  that  in  his  pre-existence  and  divine 
"  nature  he  preached  to  the  antediluvians  by  his 
"  prophet  Noah,  it  is  evident  that  the  apostle  speaks 
of  the  spirits  of  tliat  ancient  race  of  sinners  as  be- 
ing at  the  time  he  wrote  in  prison.'" 

In  page  211  of  the  Biblical  Notes,  the  spirits 
of  the  same  antediluvians  are  spoken  of  as — 

"  Imprisoned  in  the  mansion  of  separate  spirits 
"  being  there  reserved  for  future  and  final  judgjnent." 

In  page  141  of  the  Essays  on  Christianity,  the 
subject  of  the  Resurrection  is  thus  concluded — 

"  lie  [the  child  of  Adam]  has  within  him  a  never 
"  dying  spirit ;  and  even  that  part  of  him  which  is  des- 
"  tined  to  moulder  in  the  grave,  shall  in  the  end  be 
"  found  the  seed  of  a  spiritual  body,  and  shall  be  clothed 
"  with  incorruption  and  immortality.  If  he  is  wick- 
"  ed  and  disobedient,  after  his  death  he  is  reserved  in 
"  pain  and  darkness  for  tlie  righteous  judgment  of 
"  God.  After  his  resurrection  that  judgment  will  be 
"  consummaled.  If  he  is  righteous,  when  he  dies  his 
"  disembodied  soul  ascends  into  regions  of  bliss; 
"  wlien  lie  is  raised  from  tlic  dead,  the  whole  man 
"  will  bo  renovated  and  will  enter  into  the  fulness  of 
"  the  glory  of  Christ." 

In  page  395  of  the  same  work  it  is  said — 

"  He  is  also  assured  by  prophets  and  apostles,  and 
"more  especially  by  Jesus  Christ  hiniselt',  that  the  day 
"  is  coming,  wdien  all  who  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear 
"  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  when  the  dead  shall 
"  actually  be  raised  even  as  Christ  was  first  raised  ; 
"  when  the  souls  of  men  shall  be  invested  with  spirit- 
ual bodies,  this  mortal  clothed  with  immortality, 
and  death  swallowed  up  in  victory," 

These  passages  convey  the  idea  that  the  soul 
does  not  at  once  after  death,  enter  into  a  state  of 
everlasting  fixedness;  that  the  dust  of  these  bo- 
dies may  be  the  seed  of  a  spiritual  body;  and,  if 
the  dead  are  actually  raised  as  Christ  was  first 
raised,  tliat  the  same  body  of  flesh  and  blood  is  to 
be  resuscitated. 

There  is  also  in  the  above  passages  a  latitude 
of  expression,  on  the  mysterious  subject  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  is  much  more 
likely  to  give  rise  to  speculation  and  controversy, 
than  to  settle  Christians  in  a  firm  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  always  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and 
of  the  day  of  judgment ;  yet  they  have  not  only 
considered  it  safest,  as  on  other  inscrutable  sub- 
jects, to  confine  themselves  to  Scripture  language; 
but  to  be  concise  in  their  declarations  respecting 


Robert  Barclay  says,  in  his  Confession  of  Faith, 
using  the  language  of  Scripture,  "There  shall  be 
a  resurrection  of  (he  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
the  unjust — they  that  have  done  good  unto  the 
resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.  Flesh  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither 
doth  corruption  inherit  incorruption ;  it  is  sown  in 
dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory  ;  it  is  sown  in  weak- 
ness, it  is  raised  in  power;  it  is  sown  a  natural 
body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body." 

In  the  declaration  of  Faith  issued  by  George 


Whitehead  and  others  in  1693,  it  is  said,  "  And  as 
the  celestial  bodies  do  far  excel  the  terrestrial,  so 
we  expect  our  spiritual  bodies  in  the  resurrection 
shall  far  excel  what  our  bodies  now  are;  and  we 
hope  that  none  can  justly  blame  us  for  thus  expect- 
ing better  bodies  than  now  they  are.  Howbeit  we 
esteem  it  very  unnecessary  to  dispute  or  question 
how  the  dead  are  raised,  or  with  what  body  they 
come ;  but  rather  submit  that  to  the  wisdom  and 
pleasure  of  the  Almighty  God."  Sewell's  History, 
ii.  p.  355.  ■' 

Receiving  and  believing  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection and  judgment  of  the  dead  as  laid  down 
in  the  Scriptures  of  Truth,  it  is  far  more  desirable 
to  he  prepared  for  that  awful  day,  than,  by  attempt- 
ing to  be  wise  above  what  the  holy  penmen  have 
recorded,  to  stir  up  unprofitable  discussion  upon 
the  subject. 

From  its  rise,  our  Religious  Society  has  re- 
garded the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  day,  as  a 
part  of  the  ceremonial  and  typical  law  of  Moses; 
and  as  such  has  believed  it  to  be  abrogated  by  the 
coming  of  Christ,  the  great  antitype,  in  wliom  all 
the  types  and  shadows  of  that  law  were  fulfilled. 
Christ  himself  is  the  true  believer's  sabbath  or 
rest.  Among  the  works  under  examination  is 
one  devoted  especially  to  this  subject,  put  forth 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  institution  of 
the  "  Sabbath-day"  is  the  result  of  a  "  perpetual 
decree,"  and  that  it  is  "an  essential  part"  of  the 
moral  law  of  God. 

In  page  52  of  this  treatise  it  is  said  : — 
"  Every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
"  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelist,  must  be  aware  how 
"  carefully  he  guarded  the  whole  moral  law  of  God. 
"  There  can  bo  no  question  that  he  was  speaking  of 
"  this  law,  contained  as  it  was  in  the  ten  command. 
"  nients,  and  inscribed  on  the  tables  of  the  covenant, 
"  when  he  said, '  Till  Heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot 
"  or  one  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be 
"fulfilled."  ss  »  *  "  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid 
"  concluding  from  those  passages  that  the  whole 
"  moral  code,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  the  Israelites, 
"  was  to  remain  in  unimpaired  authority  to  the  end  of 
"  time ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  good  reason 
"  wdiy  the  principle  here  laid  down  by  our  Saviour 
"  should  not  apply  to  the  fourth  as  well  as  to  tlie 
"  other  nine  commandments." 

Again,  page  06,  it  is  said,  speaking  of  the  day 
on  which  Christ  rose  from  the  dead  : — 

"  As  God  the  Father  hallowed  the  seventh  day, 
"  on  which  he  rested,  and  marked  it  for  his  own, 
"  as  the  hirtli  day  of  the  world  ;  so  the  Son  of  God 
"  was  now  distinguishing  with  peculiar  honour  tlie 
"  day  of  the  new  creation,  on  which  his  lowffst  humilia- 
"  tion  was  exchanged  for  victory,  and  the  atonement 
"  made  for  sin  triumphantly  confirmed." 

And  a  little  further  on  : — 

"  Thus  arose  andfthus  concluded  the  first  Christian 
"  sabbath." 

Again,  on  page  75. 

"  All  that  appertained  peculiarly  to  the  Mosaic  dis- 
"  pcnsation  had  now  passed  away  :  the  shadow  was 
"  exchanged  for  the  substance  ;  and  the  day  on  which 
"  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  had  been  hallowed  by  the 
"  Lord  himself,  for  his  own  worship,  and  for  the  rest 
"  and  religious  edification  of  his  believing  children." 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations,  as 
the  whole  work  is  expressly  written  to  prove,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  that  the  "  Sabbath  day" 
is  an  institution  established  by  a  perpetual  decree, 
and  that  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  law  of 
God.  But  it  is  evident  that  Christians  do  not  ob- 
serve a  day,  said  to  be  thus  consecrated  by  a  per- 
petual decree ;  and  that  whatever  good  reasons 
there  are,  (and  these  are  many  and  cogent)  for 
appropriating  every  seventh  day  to  rest  from 
labour,  and  to  public  worship,  these  reasons  are 
altogether  different  from  those  assigned  in  this 
work. 
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SUPPLEMENT    TO   THE    FRIEND,    VOL.    XXL 


The  following  extract  from  Robert  Barclny's 
Apology,  will  show  in  what  light  our  Society  has 
always  regardrd  tlie  subject,  and  how  incompati- 
ble tlie  tenor  of  this  work  is  therewith.  "  We  not 
seeing  any  ground  in  Scripture  for  it,  cannot  be 
so  superstitious  as  to  believe,  that  either  the 
Jewish  Sabbath  now  continues,  or  that  the  first 
day  of  the  week  is  the  antitype  thereof,  or  the 
true  Christian  Sabhalli ;  whicli  witli  Calvin,  we 
believe  to  have  a  more  spiritual  sense,  and  there- 
fore we  know  no  moral  obligation  by  the  fourth 
command,  or  elsewhere,  to  keep  the  first  day  of 
the  week  more  than  any  other,  or  any  lioli- 
ness  inherent  in  it.  But  first,  forasmuch  as  it  is 
necessary  that  there  be  some  time  set  apart  for  the 
saints  to  meet  together  to  wait  upon  God  ;  and 
that  secondly,  it  is  fit  at  sometimes  they  be  freed 
from  their  other  outward  affairs  ;  and  that,  thirdly, 
reason  and  equity  doth  allow  that  servants  and 
beasts  have  some  time  allowed  them  to  be  eased 
from  their  continual  labour  ;  and, that  iburthly,  it 
appears  that  the  apostles  and  .primitive  Chribtians 
did  use  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  these  pur- 
poses, we  find  ourselves"  sufficiimtly  moved  for 
these  causes  to  do  so  also,  without  superstitiously 
straining  the  Scriptures  for  another  reason,  which 
that  it  is  not  to  be  there  found,  many  Protestants, 
yea  Calvin  hiinseltj  upon  the  fourth  command, 
hath  abundantly  evinced.  And  though  we  there- 
fore meet  and  abstain  from  working  upon  this  day, 
yet  doth  not  that  hinder  us  from  havaig  meetings 
also  for  worship  at  other  times."     Prop.  .\i.  sect.  4. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  the  tendency  of  the 
following  passage  is  to  induce  a  reliance,  beyond 
what  belongs  to  them,  on  outward  forms.  It 
occurs  in  the  Observations  on  the  Distinguishing 
Views,  &c.,  in  the  addenda  to  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Practical  Remarks  aim  Advices  on  Silent  Wor- 
ship," p.  291  ;  first  printed  in  the  seventh  edition 
of  1834,  and  apparently  designed  to  enlbrce  upon 
Friends  the  necessity  of  greater  attention  to  out- 
ward forms,  and  stated  times,  of  private  religious 


"No  one  can  with  any  show  of  reason,  deny  that 
*'  our  Lord's  precept  respecting  our  entering  into  the 
"  cUsel,  shuUing  tlie  door,  and  praying  to  our  Fath 
"  who  seeth  in  secret,  is  to  be  understood  iitcratly, 
"  and  therefore  such  a  practice,  as  far  as  circum- 
"  stances  allow,  is  univeisally  incumbent  upon  C'hris- 
"  tians.  If  we  would  grow  in  grace  and  in  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  must  be  our  fre- 
"  quent  practice,  especially  at  the  comnieiicenient  and 
"  end  of  each  day,  to  retire  into  solitude,  and  there  lo 
"  seek  for  ability  to  pour  out  our  prayers  to  the  Loid 
"  with  a  diligent  and  fervent  spirit.  [Nor  ought  we 
"  to  forget  that  wc  may  be  assisted  in  the  perlprniance 
"  of  this  Cliristian  duty  by  kneeling  down  in  a  de- 
"  liberate  and  solemn  manner.*]  i'or  the  practice  of 
as  well  as  in    public  prayer  we 
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"  and  it  is  surely  a  blessed  circumstance 
"  whole  man,  body  as  well  as  soul,  is  reverently  bowed 
"  before  the  Lord  our  Cod.  It  has  often  been  re. 
"  marked  that  tbc  secret  breathing  of  the  soul, 
"  and  the  inaudible  sigh  of  the  brolien  spirit,  arc 
"  prayer  in  the  sight  oiGod  ;  and  this  is  certainly  true 
"  but  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  these  oloiie 
"  Prayer  flowing  from  the  heart,  and  yet  flowing  ir 
"  words,  was  plainly  commanded  by  oar  Saviour 
"  when  he  said,  "  Alicr  this  manner,  therelbre,  pray 
"  ye,  Our  Father,'  iS6c." 

"  To  t!ie  occasional  use  of  the  prayer,  whi 
"  Lord  condescended  to  recite,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
"  any  nllieiing  Clirislian  can  for  a  moment  object 
"  and  I  believe-  that  onr  children  ought  lo  be  aecus- 
"  tomed  to  ll  lloin  early  liife.  Yet  1  do  nol  uiulnstuK 
"  our  Lord's  words  as  ri,-ndering  thix  fi„  :n  i;;i[i  i,iii.< 
"but  only  as  enjnining  upon  u.s  1m  ;,i  .  .li  ]:i 
"  manner,  that  is  in  such  clear  and  .  Ill'  iIk  \  1 
"as    sliall    plainly  express  our    hunil.i     ,m1,;,ii,,;,  ■ 


God,  and  our  earnest  entreaty  for  his  grace  and 
"  preservation." 

The  following  quotation  from  Barclay's  Apo- 
logy, will  show  the  difference  between  the  views 
inculcated  in  the  above  e.xtracts,  and  those  of  our 
Society  : — 

"  We  freely  confess  that  prayer  is  both  very 
profitable  and  a  necessary  duty,  commanded,  acd 
fit  to  be  practised  frequently  by  all  Christians; 
but  as  we  can  do  doing  without  Christ,  so  neither 
can  we  jiray  without  the  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance of  his  Spirit.  But  that  the  state  of  the  con- 
troversy may  be  the  better  understood,  let  it  be 
considered  first,  that  prayer  is  twofold,  inward 
and  oulward.  Inward  prayer  is  that  secret  turn- 
ing of  the  mind  towards  Ciod,  whereby  being 
secretly  touched  and  awakened  by  the  light  of 
Christ  in  the  conscience,  and  so  bowed  down  under 
the  sense  of  its  iniquities,  unworthiness  and  misery, 
it  looks  up  to  God,  and  joining  with  the  secret 
shinings  of  the  seed  of  Gud,  it  breathes  toward 
him,  and  is  constantly  breathing  forth  some  secret 
desires  and  aspirations  towards  him.  It  is  in  th' 
sense  that  we  are  so  frequently  in  Scripture  co| 
manded  to  pray  continually;  which  cannot  be 
understood  of  outward  prayer,  because  it  w 
impossible  that  men  should  be  always  upon  their 
knees  expressing  words  of  prayer,  (tc.  Outward 
prayer  is,  when  as  the  spirit,  being  thus 
exercise  of  inward  retirement,  and  feel 
breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  arise  powerfully 
in  the  soul,  receives  strength  and  liberty  by 
superadded  motion  and  infl'uence  of  the  Spirit  to 
bring  forth  either  audible  sighs,  groans  or  words, 
and  that  either  in  public  assembles,  or  in  private, 
or  at  meat,  lic."  *  *  *  "As  then  inward 
prayer  is  necessary  at  all  times,  so,  so  long  as 
the  day  of  every  man's  visitation  la^teth,henel 
wants  some  influence  less  or  more  lor  the  pract 
of  it."  *  *  *  "But  because  this  outward 
prayer  depends  upon  the  inward  as  that  which 
must  follow  it,  and  cannot  be  acceptably  pe 
formed,  but  as  attended  with  a  superadded  influence 
and  motion  of  the  Spirit;  therefore  cannot  ws 
prefix  set  times  to  pray  outwardly,  so  as  to  lay  ; 
necessity  to  speak  words  at  such  and  such  times 
whether  we  feel  this  heavenly  influence  and 
assistance  or  no;  for  that  we  judge  were 
temptingof  God,  and  a  coming  before  him  without 
a  due  preparation." — Prop.  xi.  sect.  21 

A  passage  liable  to  similar  objections  with  that 
taken  from  "Distinguishing  Views,"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "Essay  on  Love  to  God,"  p.  77 
where  it  is  said  : 

"  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  bro. 
"  thers  and  sisters,  should  liC  helpers  of  each  other's 
"  faith  and  joy  ;  and  should  account  it  a  privilege  o 
.'  no  trifling  value,  to  frequent  the  throne  of  Grace  ir 
"  each  other's  company.  Wilh  respect  lo  our  children 
"  more  particularly,  it  is  surely  our  duty,  by  watchful 
"  instruction,  and  sometimes  by  uniting  with  ibe 
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'  habit  of  daily  prayer,  just  as  we  see  the  parent  bird, 
'  by  frequent  c.tampic  and  experiment,,  teaching  and 
'  inducing  her   young   ones   to  use  the  wings   which 
'  God  has  given  them." 
Again,  in  "  Brief  Remarks,"  it  is  said — 
"That  the  name  of  God,  as  spoken  of  in  Scripture 
'  sometimes  denotes  bis  characteristic  attributes,  and 
'  among  others  his  power,  will  easily  appear,  iiom 
'  reference  to  the  Concordance.    But  it  is  by  no  meat 
'  true  in  general,  as  we  sometin^s  hear  asserted,  thi 

After  reciting  several  texts,  wherein  to  attach 
iifh  a  iiHvi ■!!!>■_;  to  the  term  name,  is  said  to  tend 
■nil  11  :  1  ill  Ml  runs  degree,  to  obscure,  and  even 
,1,    ,  ;,  ,  1,1,  r  I  inlinnl  truths,  to  which  these  pas- 

:i;'    ,    ,111. ably    relate,"    the    following   is 

.nveii  as  ilie  concluding  example. 

"A  similar  perversion  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
'  precepts  and  promises  of  our  Lord,  respecting  prayer 


■'  in  his  name.  'Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  what- 
■'  soever  ye  shall  ask  the  Falher  in  my  name,  he  will 
■'  give  it  you,'  John,  xvi.  23.  The  meaning  [it  is 
"  added,]  of  such  passages,  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  dis- 
"  pute.  If  we  may  venture  to  illustrate  the  subject  by 
"  a  reference  to  the  common  intereouse  of  life,  it  may  ^ 
"  be  remarked,  that  to  ask  a  favour  of  A,  in  the  name 
"  of  B.,  is  to  make  use  of  the  authority  or  interest 
"  which  B.  has  in  A.  in  order  to  obtain  that  favour. 
"  Thus  to  pray  to  the  Falher  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  can 
"  .-^urely  be  nothing  else  than  to  otter  our  petitions  to 
"  God,  on  the  authority  of  Jesus,  and  to  plead  his  in- 
"  terest  with  the  Father,  or  in  filhcr  words,  to  pray  in 
"  sole  dependence  on  his  all-availing  mediation.  'I'his 
"  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  highcs-t  privileges  of 
"  the  Christian  believer ;  but  does  it  not  tend  to  de. 
"  prive  us  of  this  privilege  to  assert,  that  to  pray  in 
"  the  name  of  Jesus,  means  only  to  pray  under  the  in- 
"fluence  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ?  That  the  Holy 
"Spirit  graciously  assists  the  prayer  of  the  Christian, 
"  and  that  wc  cannot  pray  aright  without  his  influ- 
"  enee,  is  indeed  unquestionable;  but  why  should  any 
"  one  attempt  to  support  this  truth  by  so  wresting 
"  Scripture  as  to  banish  from  our  view  another  truth, 
"  equally  certain  and  equally  important  ?  Why  should 
"  we  countenance  a  gloss,  which  cannot  fail  to  en- 
"  courage  the  notinv,  that  prayers  which  contain  no 
"  reference,  either  expressed  or  implied,  lo  the  media. 
"  tion  of  Christ,  are  nevertheless  ucccptalde,  because 
"  they  are  still  offered,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  the  name 
"  of  Christ." 

The  interpretation  thus  given  to  the  text,  and 
the  sentiments  thus  expressed,  are  evidently  at 
variance  with  those  held  by  our_ Religions  So- 
ciety. Friends  have  always  understood  the  v\-ords 
"  in  my  name,"  as  used  in  the  passage,  "  What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
will  give  it  you,"  to  have  the  same  import  as  in 
that  where  our  Saviour  says,  "Where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them ;"  and  that  our  ancient 
Friends  uniformly  held  the  expression,  in  these 
and  similar  instances,  to  mean  power,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  much  proof  Thus  Robert  Barclay 
says  in  his  proposition  on  Worship,  sect.  7.  "  So 
watching  in  a  holy  dependance  upon  the  Lord, 
and  meeting  together,  not  only  outwardly  in  one 
place,  but  thus  inwardly  in  one  spirit,  and  in  one 
name  of  Jesus,  which  is  his  power  and  virtue," 
&c. 

And  Isaac  Penington,  in  speaking  nff  praying 
in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through 
whom  alone  we  have  access  to  the  Father,  says, 
in  an  epistle  to  Friends  at  Horton,  "A  second 
thing  wherein  professors  grievously  mistake,  is, 
about  praying  in  the  name  of  Christ;  in  which 
name  he  that  asketh,  receivelh  ;  and  out  of  which 
there  is  no  right  asking  of  the  Father.  They 
think  that  praying  in  lite  name  of  Christ,  con- 
sists in  using  some  outward  words,  as  'Do  this  for 
thy  Son's  sake,'  or,  '  We  beg  of  thee  in  Christ's 
name  ;'  whereas  that  in  the  heart  which  knoweth 
not  the  Fatlier,  may  use  such  words ;  and  that 
which  is  taught  of  the  Father  to  pray,  and  prayeth 
in  the  Son,  may  not  be  led  to  use  those  words. 
The  name  wherein  the  asking  and  acceptance  is, 
is  living;  and  he  that  prayeth  in  the  motion  of 
the  Spirit,  and  in  the  power  and  virtue  of  the 
Sun's  life,  he  prayeth  in  the  )in»;ic  and  his  voice 
is  owned  of  the  Father,  and  not  the  other  who 
hath  learned  in  his  own  will,  time  and  spirit,  to 
use  those  words  relative  lo  the  Son."  Letters,  p. 
337. 

If' the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  "  Brief  Remarks" 
were  correct,  viz.,  that  no  prayers  can  be  accep- 
table, which  contain  no  reference  either  expressed 
or  implied,  to  the  mediation  of  Christ,  it  would 
necessarily  preclude  all  those  who,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  the  Almighty,  are  cut  off  from  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  flesh,  from 
coming  before  him  acceptably  in  supplication. 
Nay,  how  could  any  one,   in  such  a  case,  rightly 
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make  use  of  the  prayrr  which  nur  l.oi'd  himself 
gave  as  an  example  to  his  disciples,  seeing  that  it 
contains  no  such  reference'! 

The  passages  here  brought  together,  contain 
sentiments  in  many  respects  at  variance  with 
those  held  by  our  ancient  Friends,  and  always 
professed  by  our  Religious  Society.  There  are 
others  of  similar  character  scattered  throughout 
these  works,  and  many  which  are  unsatisfactory, 
either  on  account  of  the  want  of  clearness  and 
consistency  with  our  principles,  or  containing 
terms  which  Friends  do  not  approve.  That  in 
various  places  Christian  doctrine  is  supported  on 
Scriptural  ground,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it 
may  be  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  many, 
even  in  our  own  Society,  have  not  appreciated  tlie 
weighty  objections,  to  which  in  many  respects 
these  writings  are  liable. 

We  believe  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
passages  which  we  have  quoted,  have  had  an  in- 
jurioirs  influence,  in  producing  feelings  of  division 
and  discord  among  Friends;  and  however  these 
feelings  may  have  been  increased  by  other  causes, 
they  are,  we  believe,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  publication  and  circulation  of  those  writings. 
Although  such  works  may  be  put  forth  under  the 
plea  of  the  author's  sole  responsibility,  it  cannot 
he  e.xpected  that  this  will  be  availing.  The 
members  will  inevitably  be  brought  into  collision 
of  sentiment,  in  relation  to  the  correctness  of  the 
views,  the  right  of  the  authors  to  promulgate 
them,  and  of  the  meetings  to  which  they  belong, 
to  justify  them  in  it. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  danger  of  weakening 
the  stability  of  the  members  in  the  acknowledged 
faith  of  the  Society,  feelings  of  unkmdness  and 
jealousy  are  engendered;  those  who  feel  them- 
selves bound  firmly  to  withstand  all  innovation, 
may  be  charged  with  intolerance  and  prejudice, 
and  be  regarded  with  distrust  by  others,  who  ap- 
pear to  deem  the  departures  from  our  faith  to  be 
of  trivial  importance,  but  who  may  not  have 
adopted  the  opinions  which  they  do  not  as  yet 
openly  condemn.  One  inevitable  consequence 
which  attends  all  innovation  upon  its  religious 
principles,  is  the  injury  to  the  unity  and  harmony 
of  the  Society.  JN'ot  only  is  the  Society  laid  open 
to  great  unsettlemenl  and  confusion,  and  the  peace 
of  families,  and  the  preservation  and  growth  of 
individuals  in  the  blessed  Truth,  greatly  endan- 
gered ;  hut  by  allowing  the  first  wrong  to  pass 
uncondemned,  tiie  way  is  open  for  further  depar- 
tures from  the  scriptural  doctrines  which  Friends 
have  believed  and  niaiutainod  from  the  beginning. 

Another  author,  likewise  a  member  of  our  reli- 
gious Society,  has  exemplified  this  in  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work,  entitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  some 
parts  of  Cliriitiau  Doctrine  and  Practice,  having 
relation  more  es|iecially  to  the  Society  of  Friends: 
London,  l>i4r' — in  which  the  author  professes  to 
give  his  views  in  relation  to  "  various  important 
matters  of  doctrine  and  practice,  eitlier  more  or 
less  peculiar  to  our  Society,  or  specially  treated 
of  by  some  of  its  most  esteemed  writers;"  and  to 
point  out  what  appeared  to  him  "mistaken  or  er- 
roneous views  in  the  writings  of  some  of  our  early 
Friends;  showing  also,  as  occasion  required," 
what  he  esteems  "  their  natural  tendency  and  ex- 
perienced eft'ccls."  This  author  alleges,  that  in 
examining  some  of  those  writings,  both  historical 
and  doctrinal,  which  have  been  most  esteemed 
among  ns,  he  "found  the  truth  contained  in  them 
mingled  with  no  inconsiderable  poition  of  what 
appeared  [to  him]  to  be  mistaken  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  and  erroneous  or  defective  statements 
of  some  parts  of  Christian  doctrine ;"  and  in  re- 
f(,Tence  to  those  worthies  among  our  early  Friends, 
whose  writings  have  been  always  approved  and 


adopted  by  tho  Society,  and  against  which  his 
attack  is  directed,  he  says: — 

"  If  their  reputation  should  seem  in  any  degree  les. 
"  sencd  by  what  I  have  done,  let  it  bo  borne  in  mind, 
"  that  this  etfect  has  reference  to  their  character  as 
"  interpreters  of  Scripture  and  expounders  of  Christian 
"  doctrine,  not  as  devoted  followers  and  faithful  ser- 
"  vants  of  Christ.  I  am  persuaded,  after  much  e.\a- 
"  mination  and  refleclion,  that  their  claim  to  deference 
"  in  the  former  character  has  in  past  times  been  too 
"  largely  and  implicitly  admitted  among  us,  and  that 
"  this  has  been,  and  in  some  degree  stUI  is,  a  source 
"  of  serious  injury  to  our  Society  and  to  the  cause  of 
"  truth  itself."     Page  xx. 

The  deference  here  alluded  to,  has  arisen  from 
no  exaggerated  estimate  of  those  worthies  as  men 
of  learning,  or  as  being  deeply  skilled  in  biblical 
criticism,  though  some  of  them  were  not  lacking 
even  in  these  respects  ;  but  because,  being  given 
up  unreservedly  to  obey  the  commands  of  Christ, 
their  writings,  and  the  svhole  history  of  their  lives 
and  religious  labours,  give  evidence,  that  He  was 
pleased  by  the  revelation  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to 
cause  them  to  know  of  his  doctrine,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom.  So  that 
in  treating  of  the  things  which  belong  to  the  gospel, 
it  is  manifest  that  they  speak  of  that  which  they 
have  looked  upon,  and  their  hands  have  handled 
of  the  word  of  lite.  And  it  was  observable,  that 
however  ditl'erently  circumstanced  as  to  outward 
condition  in  life,  natural  abilities,  or  mental  ac- 
qiiirement.s,  though  often  widely  separated  and 
unknown  to  each  other,  they  yet  promulgated 
the  same  doctrine,  and  upheld  the  same  testimo- 
nies, insomuch  that  they  themselves  could  but 
acknowledge  that  it  was  the  Lord's  doing  and 
marvellous  in  their  eyes. 

From  this  work  we  take  the  following  extracts  : 


•  The  Scriptures  are  to  1 


teg: 


the 


"  appointed  by  God,  for  imparting;  to  us,  either  d 
"  ly  or  indirectly,  the  knowledge  of  those  truths  that 
"  arc  recorded  in  them ;  and  consequently  that  we 
"  are  not  entitled  to  expect  that  these  trutlis  will  be 
"  made  known  to  us  in  any  other  waij  than  through 
"  their  medium."     Page  9. 

In  reference  to  the  opinion  advanced  in  the 
passage  just  quoted,  it  is  said  : — 

"And  if  it  be  so,  it  necessarily  involves  a  consequence 
"of  vast  practical  moment — theobligation  which  rests 
"  upon  us  individually,  according  to  our  several  cir- 
"  ciimstances  and  capacities,  to  search  the  Scriptures, 
"  as  being  the  divinely  authenticated  record,  and  to  vs. 
"(//(!  op/)  II  n/C(/ souicc  of  that  truth  which  was  taught 
"  by  Christ  and  his  apostles."     Page  J 3, 

Again,  in  referring  to  the  expression  of  R.  Bar- 
clay, where,  in  speaking  of  instrumental  means, 
and  particularly  of  the  Scriptures,  in  relation  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  God,  he  says,  "  the  question 
is  not  what  may  be  profitable  or  helpful,  but  what 
is  absolutely  necessary,"  this  author  remarks — 

"  Now  on  this  I  would  observe,  that  if  we  consider 
"  the  question  as  a  practical  one,  having  relation  to 
"  mankind  at  large,  we  find  that  the  intervention  of 
"  outward  means  is  in  reality,  not  merely  profitable 
"  and  helpful,  but  even  ahsolutehj  necessnry  in  order 
"  to  tho  attainment  of  the  true  knowledge  here  referred 
"  to."     Page  ^d5. 

If  the  assertions  thus  made  were  true,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  obtaining  that  knowl- 
edge of  God  which  is  life  eternal,'  but  through 
instrumental  means;  arid  tho  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  would  become  essential  to  salvation  ; 
and  being  "  the  appointed  source  of  truth,"  we 
might  satisfy  ourselves  at  all  limes  of  being  under 
the  teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
reading  and  studying  them. 

Keterring  to  the  passage  in  which  George  Fox, 
speaking  of  the  doctrines  which  were  opened  up- 
on his  mind,  says,  "  this  I  saw  in  tho  pure  open- 
ings of  the  light,  without  the  help  of  any  man. 


neither  did  1  then  know  wjhe.re  to  rind  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  though  afterwards  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures I  found  it,"  this  author  remarks — 

"  If  such  was  really  his  impression,  I  am  constrain. 
"  ed  to  believe  it  was  a  mistaken  one."       Pago  251. 

If,  as  is  here  supposed,  our  honourable  elder 
George  Fox,  was  so  entirely  mistaken  in  his  be- 
lief of  the  source. /rom  which  and  bi/  which,  hu 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
would  it  not  necessarily  follow  that,  if  not  an  im- 
postor, he  was  labouring  under  a  grievous  delu- 
sion ! — either  of  which  conclusions  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  and  the  results 
which  accompanied  and  have  followed  his  labours. 

Commenting  upon,  and  expressing  his  disappro- 
val of  the  terms  of  the  fifth  proposition  in  Barclay's 
Apology,  in  consequence  of  his  application  of  the 
term  light  in  reference  to  Christ;  after  giving' 
what  he  calls,  a  condensed  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Universal  light  as  set  forth  by  Barclay,  it 
is  said  : — 

"  Even  were  we  to  understand  it  [the  doctrine  of 
"  the  universal  light]  as  meant  to  be  simply  identical 
"  with  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  think  it  would  still 
"  be  open  to  objection  as  implying  that  in  sume  sense 
"  the  Spirit  dwells  in  all  men,  even  in  the  unregener- 
"  ate."     Page  ^70. 

Commenting  upon  the  text,  "  That  was  the  true 
light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,"  it  is  said  : — 

"  The  context  of  the  passage  plainly  shows  that 
"  these  words  refer  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
"  manifestly  lie  himself  who  is  here,  as  in  many  other 
"  places,  especially  in  this  gospel,  spoken  of  as  the 
"  Light.  Hence  I  cannot  regard  it  as  atfording  any 
"  evidence  that  the  term  Light  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
"  denote  a  spiritual  principle,  or  as  teaching  that  such 
"  a  principle  is  placed  in  the  hearts  of  all  men."  Page 
276. 

Again  he  says — 

"On  grounds  such  as  these  I  concludo  that  in  the 
"  passage  now  under  consideration,  Clirist  is  called 
"  the  true  Light,  with  a  direct  reliircncc  to  his  mani- 
"  fcstation  in  the  flesh  ;  and  that  the  expression  '  light- 
'•  eth  every  man,'  refers  to  the  blessings  enjoyed  by 
"  those  who  truly  believe  in  him  and  his  gospel." 
Page  279. 

Objecting  to  Barclay's  application  of  the  te.xt, 
"  For  tho  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men,"  as  proving  the  uni- 
versality of  divine  grace,  it  is  said  that — 

"  The  context  plainly  limits  it  to  such  as  have  been 
"  instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour,  and 
"  shows  that  the  apostle  employed  it  not  to  denote  the 
"  whole  human  race,  but  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
"  that  this  doctrine  was  alike  addressed  to  every  age, 
"  se.f,  and  condition  of  men,  without  exception  or  dis- 
''  tinction."     Page  284. 

So  likewise,  referring  to  the  text,  "  But  the 
anointing  which  ye  have  rece  ved  of  him  ahideth 
in  you,  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you, 
&.C."  it  is  said  : 

"  I  must  object  to  a  view  of  the  subject  which  rep- 
"  resents  the  heavenly  gift  thus  designated,  and  the 
"  capacity  of  discerning  between  truth  and  error, 
"  which  pertained  to  it,  as  being  derived  from  an  im- 
"  mediate  revelation  without'tiie  intervention  of  instru- 
"  mental  means."     Page  2^3. 

A  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  and 
saving  light,  has  always  been  firmly  maintained 
by  our  religiou.^  Society.  It  is  plainly  asserted 
in  the  declaration  respecting  Chri.st,  "that  was 
the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world  ;  "  and  it  is  also  set  forth 
by  the  apostle  where  he  says,  "For  the  wrath  of 
God  Is  revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodli- 
ness and  unrighteousness  of  men,  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness ;  because  that  which. 
may  be  known  nf  God  is  manifest  in  them,  for 
God  hath  showed  it  unto  them."    But  this  writer 
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not  only  denies  this  saving  light  to  be  in  all  men, '  man  of  all  kinds;  the  benefit  of  whose  offermg  is 
but  that  even  in  believers,  those  who  possess  it,  |  not  only  extended  to  such  who  have  the  distinct 
it  is  sufficient  to  discriminate  between  truth  and  ;  outward  knowledge  of  his  death  and  suftenngs,  as 
error  without  "the  intervention  of  instrumental ,  the  same  is  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  but  even 
pjgans."  j  unto  those  who  are  necessarily  excluded  from  the 

Respecting  the  Gospel,  and  that  salvation  which   benefit  of  this  knowledge  by  some  inevitable  acci- 

it  offers,  the  following  opinions  are  expressed:—  dent;  wliich   knowledge  we  willmgly  confess  to 

.,     „        ,    r/^i   ■,   be  very  profitable  and  comfortable,  but  not  abso- 

"  If  this  general  description  of  the  Gospel  of  Chns     ,       ,    -J^^^pd,-^!  u„to  such  from  whom  God  himself 

::t\XirSnLd";oL'^ts:Sttfth:::  ''^^^^  .t:  yet   they  may   bo  made  par- 

"  deliverance  which  it  proposes,  must  necessardy  have  ^  takers  of  the  mystery  of  his  death  though  igno- 
"  respect  to  those  who  hear  it :  and  these  we  know  ;  rant  of  the  history)  if  they  suffer  his  seed  and 
"  form  only  a  part  of  mankind."     Page  45.  1  light  (enlightening  their  hearts)  to  take  place  (in 

I  which  light,  confimunion  with  the  Father  and  the 
Agam :  |  g^^  jj,  enjoyed)  so  as  of  wicked  men  to  become 

"  Further,  if  we  examine  the  volume  of  Scripture,  jj^jy^  ^^^  lovers  of  that  power  by  whose  inward 
ball,  I  think,  sec  reason  to  conclude,  tliat  as  a^  ^^^  secret  touches  they  feel  themselves  turned 
from  the  evil  to  the  good,  and  learn  t;0  do  to  others 
as  they  would  be  done  by ;  in  which  Christ  himself 
affirms  all  to  be  included.  As  they  have  then 
falsely  and  erroneously  taught,  who  have  denied 
Christ  to  have  died  tor  all  men ;  so  neither  have 
they  sufficiently  taught  the  truth,  who  affirming 
him  to  have  died  for  all,  have  added  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  outward  knowledge  thereof,  in 
order  to  obtain  its  saving  eflfect."     Prop.  VI. 

In  treating  upon  the  doctrine  of  freedom  from 
sin,  the  following  language  is  used : 

"  These  expressions  [freedom  from  sin,  and  the  scr- 
"  vice  of  God  and  of  righteousness]  cannot  mean  in 
"  their  general  application,  a  state  of  things  in  which 
"  men  are  wholly  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
"  found  habitually  rendering  a  perfect  obedience  to 
"  the  law  of  God.  We  know  certainly  that  this  was 
"  not  the  case  with  at  least  the  greater  part  of  those 
"  whom  the  apostle  addressed  as  lieing  made  free  from 
"  sin ;  any  more  than  it  is  now  the  case  with  those 
"  whom  on  scriptural  grounds,  we  justly  recognize  as 
"  servants  of  God."     Page  84. 


"  general  principle,  the  discovery  which  it  makes  of 
"  the  divine  counsels  in  relation  to  the  eternal  interests 
"  of  men,  has  reference  to  those  to  whom  its  contents 
"  are  made  known,  and  not  to  the  human  family  at 
"  large.  Nor  can  we  be  surprised  at  this.  The  truths 
"  which  God  has  revealed  to  man  through  the  Scrip- 
"  tures,  are  not  designed  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  but 
"  to  effect  important  practical  results.  Hence  as  these 
"  trutlis  are  in  the  nature  of  things  addressed  to  those 
"  who  read  or  hear  them,  so  do  they  especially  relate 
"  to  the  spiritual  condition  and  prospects  of  such  ;  not 
"  referring  to  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind  any  further 
"  than  is  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  Di- 
"  vine  will,  that  those  who  have  the  knowledge  of 
"  God's  revealed  truth  should  communicate  it  to  their 
"  less  privileged  fellow  men. 

"  Thus  while  the  Scriptures  of  the  Now  Testament 
"  declare,  that  all  men  have  sinned,  and  are  thereby 
"  children  of  wrath,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  a  way 
"  of  salvation  applicable  to  the  condition  and  wants  of 
"  all,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  that  it  should 
"  be  published  to  all,  and  that  deliverance  froni  the 
"  wrath  to  come,  is  contingent  on  its  being  believed 
"  and  obeyed  by  those  who  hear  it ;  they  do  not  pro- 
"  fess  to  unfold  the  final  destiny  of  those  to  whom  it 
"  is  not  made  known. 

"  In  stating  tliis  as  a  general  truth,  I  am.  however, 
"  very  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  the  Scriptures 
"  afford  no  data  whatever  for  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
"  in  regard  to  the  question  now  before  us.  It  appears 
"  to  me,  that  so  far  as  relates  to  their  testimony,  the 
"  subject  is  left  in  such  a  position  as  to  admit  of  our 
"  safely  taking  either  of  two  courses  in  regard  to  it. 
"  On  the  one  hand,  they  who  judge  it  to  be  wisest  or 
"  safest  to  leave  all  consideration  of  it,  as  a  matter 
"  not  expressly  revealed  by  God,  confiding  in  his  per- 
"  feet  wisdom  and  goodness,  are  doubtless  fully  justi- 
"  fied  in  so  doing.  On  the  other,  they  who  think 
"  themselves  called  upon  to  entertain  it,  for  the  purpose 
"  of  vindicating  the  Divine  goodness  in  opposition  to 
"  the  fearful  assumption  that  all  wdio  are  ignorant  of 
"  the  gospel  of  Christ,  are  thereby  necessarily  exclu- 
"  ded  from  the  benefit  of  his  salvation,  will  not  only 
"  find  in  Scripture  ample  means  for  that  purpose,  but 
"  also  sufficient  ground  for  giving  a  general  affirma- 
"  tive  answer  to  the  question  above  proposed."     Page 


From  this  exposition  it  would  follow,  that  scrip- 
turally  speaking,  a  man  may  be  a  servant  of  Sa- 
tan, while  on  scripture  grounds  he  is  justly  recog- 
nized as  a  servant  of  God. 

Again,  in  controverting  the  position  laid  down 
in  Barclay's  proposition  concerning  Perfection, 
that  persons  may  be  free  from  actual  sinning  and 
transgressing  the  law  of  God,  and  in  that  respect 
perfect,  it  is  said  : — 

"  If,  instead  of  looking  at  the  subject  as  a  question 
"  of  possibility,  we  regard  it  in  a  practical  point  of 
"  view,  and  with  relation  to  actual  experience,  I  be- 
"  lieve  we  shall  hardly  be  prepared  to  admit  wiiat  is 
"  stated  in  the  proposition."  Page  348. 
Again : — 

"  But  can  we  venture  to  say,  that  tlicre  is,  or  indeed 
"  ever  has  been,  a  class  of  persons  thus  living  free 
"  from  actual  sinning  ?  I  do  not  think  either  that  ex- 
"  perience  and  observation  warrant  our  going  so  far,  or 
"  that  we  have  any  sufficient  authority  tor  it  in  Scrip- 
"  ture."     Page  348. 

If  the  positions  taken  in  the  extracts  given, 
were  true,  it  must  fijilovv,  either  that  men  never 
are  wholly  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  in  this 
world,  or  that  freedom  from  sin  is  compatible  with 
the  occasional  commission  of  sin,  whicli  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  It  is  the  pure  in  lieart  only 
who  shall  see  God.  The  heart  njust  therefore,  at 
some  time,  be  made  completely  clean,  in  those 
who  are  prepared  to  enter  his  presence ;  and  the 
same  power  which  cleanses  and  makes  pure 
able  to  keep  the  temple  where  he  dwells,  free 
from  spot  or  blemish. 

Speaking  of  the  baptism  with  water  practised 
in  the  primitive  church,  it  is  said,  in  p.  117 — 

"  The  baptism  which  was  thus  practised  in  the 
"  apostolic  age  of  the  Church, has  been  generally,  and 
"  /  lielieve  justly,  regarded  as  that  of  which  our  bless. 
"  ed  Lord  spake  in  his  parting  commission  to  the  ele- 
j"  ven  apostles" — 
kinds  of  men,  as  some  va'inly  talk,  but  for  every  | — when  he  directed  them  to  baptize  in  the  name 


After  stating  those  opinions,  tlio  reasons  ai 
given  upon  which,  the  author  says,  he  conceivi 
we  are  justified  in  concludintr  that  a  way  of  salva- 
tion is  open  to  all  mankind  ;  but  that  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  conclusion  rests,  is  such,  as 
should  lead  us  to  hold  it  modestly,  and  cheerfully 
indulge  those  who  may  think  it  safer,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  express  revelation,  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter, as  one  respecting  which  they  are  neither  re- 
quired nor  qualified  to  form  a  decided  judgment, 
the  matter  being  one  which  after  all  cannot  per- 
haps be  regarded  as  of  absolute  certainty.  Such 
views  as  are  here  expressed  cast  a  doubt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  those  who 
have  not  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  nor 
are  they  consonant  with  the  doctrine  held  by  our 
Society,  as  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  from 
Robert  Barclay's  Apology:  "Therefore  Christ 
hath  tasted  death  for  every  man ;  not  only  for  all 


of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  is,  however,  admitted  by  this  author, 
that  water  baptism  was  not  thus  instituted  as  an 
ordinance  to  be  perpetually  and  universally  ob- 
served among  Cliristians.  But  the  arguments  ad- 
duced are  altogether  insufficient  to  prove  that  the 
baptism  then  commanded  by  our  Saviour,  was  not 
to  be  perpetually  and  universal^  requisite  for  all 
his  true  disciples.  Water  is  neither  mentioned 
nor  implied  in  the  injunction,  nor  is  there  any 
limit  to  the  baptism  commanded. 

After  speaking  of  the  belief  of  Friends  that 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  that  of  speaking  unto  men 
to  edification,  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  still  continued,  and  expressing 
his  unity  with  it,  as  a  part  of  their  testimony  to 
the  spiritual  character  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ; 
it  is  added,  page  380— 

"  At  tlie  same  time  I  must  express  my  belief  that 
"  from  its  [the  Society  of  Friends]  rise,  there  has  ex- 
"  istcd  among  its  members  more  or  less  of  a  defective 
"  apprehension  of  the  circumstances  under  which  spi- 
"  ritual  gifts  are  now  exercised  in  the  church ;  by  rea- 
"  son  of  which,  the  appointed  connexion  between  the 
"  exercise  of  ministry  and  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
"  tures,  as  the  means  provided  for  instructing  the 
"  Church  in  divine  truth,  has  not  been  in  the  general 
"  fully  appreciated." 

Again,  the  writer,  after  alluding  to  what  he 
believes  to  be  a  mistaken  estimate  both  of  the 
place  assigned  to  direct  revelation  in  the  present 
economy  of  the  Church,  and  also  of  that  allotted 
to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  says — 

"  It  is  manifest  that  in  whatever  degree  such  a  de- 
"  feetive  view  of  the  subject  prevailed,  it  could  not 
"  fail  to  have  a  hurtful  influence  on  the  character  of 
"  the  ministry.  By  preventing  the  Scriptures  from 
"  being  distinctly  regarded  as  the  appointed  source 
"  from  which  ministers  are  to  derive  their  knowledge 
"  of  the  truths  which  they  declare,  it  would  almost 
"  necessarily  interfere  in  some  degree  or  other,  with 
"  such  an  use  of  them  as  this  appointment  demands." 
Page  380. 

Again,  in  page  333 — 

"Were  the  important  principle  more  distinctly  re- 
"  cognized,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  nppuinted 
"  meiins  for  conveying  to  the  Church  the  knowledge  of 
"  divine  truth,  it  would  naturally  lead  to  a  more  care- 
'  ful  examination  of  their  contents,  and  an  increased 
'  disposition  to  make  use  of  such  helps,  for  ascertain- 
'  ing  their  true  meaning,  as  are  placed  within  our 
'  reach.  In  this  way  a  more  correct  apprehension  of 
'  some  matters  of  doctrine,  and  of  the  meaning  of 
'  many  parts  of  Scripture,  would  gradually  pervade 
'  the  body  at  large ;  and  would  extend  to  individuals 
'  whose  circumstances  or  habits  of  mind  necessarily 
■'  disqualify  them  lor  much  personal  application  to  the 
'  study  of  the  sacred  volume.  1  must,  however,  be 
■*  permitted  to  express  my  conviction,  that  the  benefit 
■*  to  be  expected  from  such  a  course  cannot  be  hilly 
"  obtained,  without  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  from 
"  undue  deference  to  the  views  and  modes  of  expres- 
"  sion  adopted  by  our  early  Friends,  than  has  hitherto 
"  been  common  amongst  us." 

Although  it  has  always  been  the  religious  con- 
cern of  our  Society,  to  recommend  to  ministers 
and  others  the  diligent  and  frequent  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  yet  to  set  persons  occupying  the 
station  of  ministers  to  work  studying  the  Bible,  in 
order  to  learn  those  truths  which  tliey  are  to  com- 
municate to  their  hearers,  and  to  urge  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of 
the  Scriptures,  to  examine  and  compare  the  vari- 
ous commentaries  and  criticisms  upon  them,  put 
forth  by  learned  men ;  while  the  idea  is  held 
up  that  the  exercise  of^  spiritual  gifts  is  not  the 
same  now,  as  formerly,  and  that  there  is,  in  the 
Society,  a  mistaken  estimate  of  tlie  place  assigned 
to  direct  revelation  ;  is  c.ilculated,  if  acted  upon, 
to  degrade  the  character  of  the  office,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  wordy,  lifeless  ministry  in  the  Society. 
The  gift,  and  the  qualification  to  exercise  it,  must 
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be  derived  immediately  from  Christ,  the  Head  of 
the  Church;  and  every  truly  anointed  minister  of 
the  Gospel,  exercises  his  gift,  "not  in  the  words 
which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  His  speech  and  his 
preaching  are  not  with  enticing  words  of  man's 
wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  , 
power;  that  the  faith  of  the  hearers  may  not  i 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God. 

When  remarking  upon  the  duty  of  private  : 
prayer  and  the  true  warrant  for  it,  that  words  are  i 
not  essential  to  it,  and  that  men  may  be  much  I 
under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of  prayer,  when  i 
language  is  not  uttered;  he  says; —  j 

"  I  must,  however,  believe,  that  such  utterance,  ac- 
"  coinpanied  by  a  suitable  posture  of  the  body,  is  the 
"  natural  and  appropriate  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
"  the  heart,  and  that  it  is  ordinarily  implied  when 
"  prayer  is  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Indeed,  so  inti- 
"  mately  are  the  spiritual  and  corporeal  parts  oP  our 
"  constitution  united,  that  while  the  'emotions  of  the 
"  soul  prompt  to  the  utterance  of  the  lips,  the  latter  is 
"  often  found,  in  its  turn,  to  he  a  means  of  incrcisins 
"  the  fervor  and  strength  of  the  former."     Pasfe  378. " 

On  this  principle,  the  passions  might  be  wrought 
up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  those  who  are  readily 
warmed  by  a  fire  of  their  own  kindling,  might 
imagine  their  performances  to  be  the  effectual 
fervent  prayer  that  availeth  much,  but,  after  their 
creaturely  efforts,  lie  down  in  sorrow. 

The  following  are  given  "as  some  of  the  evil 
consequences,"  which  the  author  believes  to  have 
resulted  from  what  he  styles  "  the  defective  and 
incorrect  views,"  promulgated  by  our  early 
Friends,  and  retained  by  the  Socie(\%  viz. — 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures,  have  not  in  the  general 
"  been  sufficiently  rcfrarded  and  used  among  us  as  the 
"  appointed  record  of  Divine  trutli,  and  tlie  source 
"  from  which  the  knowledge  of  it,  is  to  be  derived 
"  by  the  Church" — "  the  introduction  among  us  of 
"  imperfect,  not  to  say  erroneous  views  in  regard  to 
"  some  important  parts  of  Divine  truth," — "  an  undue 
"  estimate  of  the  place  assigned  to  immediate  revela- 
"  tion  in  the  economy  of  the  Church,  with  an  inade- 
"  quate  one  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  volume  ot 
"inspiration," — "a  disposition  in  those  who  held 
"  them,  to  form  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  spiritual 
"  authority  under  which  they  spoke,  wrote  and  acted," 
"  — "and  lastly,  the  influence  which  extreme  views  re- 
"specling  immediate  revelation  have  had  upon  the 
"  ministry  among  us,  and  the  erroneous  estimate  of  its 
"  character  and  authority,  to  which  they  have  some- 
"  times  led."     Pages  253,  4,  6. 

As  a  general  charge  against  the  Society,  it  is 
said : — 

"Looking  at  the  past  history  of  our  Society,  it  can- 
"  not,  I  think,  be  said,  that  the  Lord  Jesus Clinst,  in  his 
"  various  characters  and  offices,  has  always  had  that 
"  place  in  our  general  views  of  doctrinal  truth,  our 
"  ministry  and  writings,  which  he  has  in  the  sacred 
"  volume,  and  which  seems  inseparable  from  the 
"  method  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  for  carrying  on 
"  the  Lord's  work  in  the  earth,  namely,  the  preacliing 
"  of  salvation  througli  faith  in  his  name."     Page  312. 

Besides  the  attack  upon  Barclay's  Apology,  of 
which  the  author  states  "he  has  made  most  use," 
because,  among  other  reasons,  "  it  is  altogether 
the  work  which  has  had  in  past  times,  and  which 
yet  continues  to  have,  the  greatest  amount  of  in- 
fluence, either  direct  or  indirect,  upon  our  doc- 
trinal views  and  modes  of  expression  ;"  there  are 
attempts  made  to  controvert  doctrinal  statements 
of  George  Fox,  William  Ponn,  Thomas  Story, 
John  Richardson,  and  Richard  Claridge. 

The  quotations  given  will  exhibit  some  of  the 
writer's  views  on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice; 
and  although  there  are  in  the  work,  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  the  necessity  therefor,  yet  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  the  passages  quoted  above,  and 
others  advocated  throughout  the  work,  are  repug- 
nant to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  held  by  our 


Religious  Society.  The  Appendix  abounds  with 
charges  against  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends, 
and  with  cavils  at  the  interpretations  of  Scripture 
passages  given  by  them,  and  always  received  by 
the  Society.  We  feel  ourselves  bound  to  bear  a 
decided  testimony  againt  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
work  ;  to  declare  our  unshaken  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  as  promulgated  by  our  early 
Friends,  and  to  deny  the  charges  preferred  against 
the  founders  of  our  Religious  Society,  and  the  e.x- 
cellent  works  which  they  have  left  behind  them. 
Were  the  Society  to  conform  to  the  unscriptural 
opinions  advocated  in  the  work  under  notice,  it 
would  be  carried  back  to  the  beggarly  elements, 
to  the  institution  of  a  ministry  dependant  upon 
human  talents  and  learning,  influenced  by  the 
various  jarring  commentaries  upon  the  Holy 
Scriptures  now  existing  in  Christendom  ;  and  that 
most  precious  freedom  from  reliance  upon  outward 
means,  would  be  lost,  in  which  we  are  enabled  to 
sit  down  together  in  solemn  silence,  and  worship 
the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  without  the 
intervention  of  words.  Thus  the  very  existence 
of  the  Society  would  be  destroyed. 

We  think  it  right  to  revert  to  an  allegation  in 
a  quotation  from  one  of  the  works  first'brought 
into  view,  in  which  it  is  said  that  mistakes  in  the 
interpretation  of  certain  Scripture  texts,  gave 
countenance  to  the  errors  of  those  who  seceded 
from  the  Society  in  America,  and  aided  "in  the  tre- 
mendous process"  of  their  heresy.  These  alleged 
mistakes,  as  has  been  shown  above,  are  the  views 
taken  by  our  early  Friends  of  those  texts.  That 
the  seceders  attempted  to  wrest  many  passages 
from  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends,  to  support 
their  own  opinions,  is  true  ;  but  those  excellent 
writings  were  fully  cleared  at  the  time,  from  the 
imputations  thus  attempted  to  be  «aet  upon  them. 

We  reject  the  pernicious  errors  of  those  who 
seceded  Irom  us,  and  of  all  who  deny  the  divinity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  regarding 
him  as  a  mere  man,  and  who  do  not  admit  his 
death  upon  the  cross  to  be  the  one  great,  universal 
oflering  and  sacrihce  U>r  peace,  atonement  for  sin, 
and  reconciliation  between  God  and  man  In 
teaching  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not 
the  purchase  of  that  sacrifice,  whilst  they  still 
professed  a  belief  in  the  guidance  of  the  light  of 
Christ,  they  were  led  by  their  own  benighted  rea- 
son and  imagination:  and  we  testify  that  they 
who  entertain  these  unsound  doctrines,  have  de- 
parted from  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
which  would  have  preserved  them  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  And  we  further  testily, 
that  a  belief  in,  and  tiiithful  submission  to,  the  in- 
ward manifestition  of  the  light  of  Chrisi,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  conieth  into  the  world, 
would  never  lead  any  one  to  deny  him  in  his  in- 
comprehensible fulness,  as  he  is  glorified  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  nor  to  limit  hiui  to  his 
spiritual  appearance  in  the  heart. 

But  we  also  object  to  many  of  the  opinions  and 
sentiments  contained  in  the  works  under  examina- 
tion; and  believing  with  Robert  Barclay,  that  one 
of  the  main  characteristics  of  a  true  Church,  is  to 
bear  a  joint  testimony,  not  only,  "  for  the  truth," 
but  also  "  against  error,"  thus  becoming  "  as  one 
family  and  household ;"  we  hold  it  to  be  not 
merely  the  privilege,  but  the  religious  duty  of  all, 
whose  eyes  are  opened  in  the  light  of  Christ  to 
see  these  things  as  they  really  are,  to  warn  and 
put  their  brethren  in  religious  fellowship  upon 
their  guard,  against  opinions  leading  to  conse- 
quences dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Society, 
and  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  gracious  designs 
of  the  blessed  Head  of  the  Church,  in  raising  us 
up  to  be  a  people,  might  be  marred  or  impeded. 

A  fundamental  point  of  Christian  doctrine, 
which  our  Society  has  always  felt  itself  required 


to  insist  upon,  as  being  of  essential  practical  im- 
portance, is  that  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
and  obeying  the  immediate  manifestations  and 
teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  The 
beginning  of  the  work  of  religion  must  be  there. 
The  Holy  Spirit  appears  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  as  the  swift  witness  against  sin ;  and  it  is  in 
the  light  of  its  teaching  that  man  comes  to  see  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin  ;  true  repentance  and 
contrition,  and  the  strength  to  forsake  sin,  are  its 
gifts :  as  we  regard  its  manifestations  and  obey  its 
voice,  we  shall  be  led  along  in  the  path  of  duty,  from 
knowledge  to  knowledge  of  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father  concerning  us  :  we  shall  experience  Christ 
Jesus  to  be  made  unto  us  of  God,  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, sanctification  and  redemption.  It  is  in 
the  path  of  steadfast  humble  obedience,  in  which 
there  is  a  growth  in  the  Truth  from  stature  to 
stature,  that  we  are  qualified  rightly  to  understand 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  laid  down  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  to  be  made  partakers  of  the  pre- 
cious promises  which  they  contain.  While  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  are  hid  from  the  wise 
and  prudent,  they  are  revealed  to  the  children  of 
the  Lord  as  he  sees  fit ;  and  thus  their  faith  does 
not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power 
of  God,  manifested  in  their  souls.  The  same 
divine  Spirit  which  inspired  the  holy  men  to  write 
the  Scriptures,  not  only  leads  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  a  full  belief  of  the  sacred  truths  they 
contain,  but  also  prompts  to  the  frequent  and 
serious  perusal  of  them.  The  more  faithful  any 
are  to  the  internal  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  more  will  they  love  to  read  and 
meditate  upon  the  sacred  truths  recorded  therein, 
and  conform  their  lives  thereto;  that  they  maybe 
made  wise  unto  salvation,  through  the  faith  of 
wiiich  He  is  the  holy  Author. 

Yet  as  simple  unquestioning  obedience  to  the 
secret  manifestations  of  the  ligli^of  Christ  in  the 
heart,  is  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  this  faith, 
and  as  the  substance  of  all  religion  is  a  holy  self- 
denying  life  in  the  fear  of  God,  our  early  Friends 
insisted  upon  the  latter,  both  in  their  writings 
and  discourses,  as  the  thing  of  primary  im- 
portance, and  immediately  concerning  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul.  But  by  msi-ting  upon  the  para- 
mount importance  of  the  knowledge  of  doctrine, 
and  the  study  of  the, Bible,  a  proficiency  in  these 
things  may  come  to  be  regarded,  equally  at  least 
witli  the  taking  up  of  the  cross  and  the  denying  of 
the  world,  as  the  evidence  of  religious  growth  and 
attainment. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  such  views  tend  to 
undermine  the  life  o'f  religion  in  the  Society  ;  and 
they  do  this,  even  when  the  form  of  sound  words 
may  be  adhered  to,  and  there  may  be  no  heresy 
in  doctrine  distinctly  avowed.  For  such  is  the 
deceitfulness  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  subtlety 
ol  the  unwearied  adversary,  that  man  may  imagine 
himself  to  be  a  believer  in  Christ,  justified  by  his 
blood,  and  saved  by  his  imputed  righteousness, 
merely  because  he  believes  the  doctrines  of  Holy 
Scripture;  while  he  has  never  known  the  flaming 
sword,  that  keeps  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life,  to 
pass  upon  the  transgressing  nature,  separating  be- 
tween the  precious  and  the  vile,  and  making  him 
a  true  believer  in  Christ  from  the  inward  heart- 
felt knowledge  of  him  as  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
the  power  of  God,  that  has  brought  him  out  of  his 
fallen  condition,  and  restored  him  to  the  paradise 
and  image  of  God,  which  was  lost  by  transgres- 
sion. 'J  here  is  hence  a  danger  of  separating  what 
our  blessed  Lord  has  done  for  us,  without  us,  from 
what  it  is  indispensable  to  experience  him  to  do 
for  us  within  us:  and  of  thinking  that  a  man  may 
be«  true  Christian  because  of  his  religious  belief, 
and  without  his  doing  the  will  of  God  through 
submission  to  the  power  of  the  cross  of  Christ. 

A  religion  adopted  from  study  and  reason,  and 
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stored  in  the  memory,  is,  after  all,  so  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  mere  opinion,  unstable 
and  fluctuating,  wanting  in  that  clear  and  certain 
conviction  which  springs  from  heartfelt  experi- 
ence, and  without  that  hold  upon  tlie  conduct 
which  marks  the  faith  of  the  true  disciple. 

Not  being  grounded  on  the  inward  work  of 
Christ  upon  the  soul,  this  religion  of  sentiment 
rather  than  of  experience,  does  not  make  obedi- 
ence in  the  day  of  small  things  the  essential  con- 
dition of  greater  attainments;  but  rather  reasons 
away  these  little  requisitions  of  duty,  as  things  of 
small  a'ccount;  and  so  tramples  under  foot  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  consents  to  an  alliance  with 
the  spirit,  and  the  pursuits,  the  maxims,  and  the 
manners  of  the  world. 

Being  in  its  nature  self-active  and.superficial,  it 
may  lead  the  preacher  to  frequent  speaking  in  our 
solemn  assemblies,  without  sufliciently  regarding 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  waiting  tipon  Him 
who  is  mouth  and  wisdom  to  the  rightly  anointed 
minister.  Instead  of  speaking  of  what  his  eyes 
have  seen,  his  hands  have  handled, and  he  himself 
has  really  tasted,  of  the  word  of  life  and  of  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come,  under  the  putting 
forth  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep ;  his  preach- 
ing may  be  dry  doctrinal  discourses,  or  efforts  of 
human  rhetoric;  unaccompanied  by  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  even  though  set  oif  in  the  form 
of  sound  and  scriptural  words. 

This  religion  of  sentiment  and  opinion,  if  it 
supplants,  in  those  who  are  called  upon  to  sustain 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  Society,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  heart-changing  and  illuminating 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  effectually  blinds 
the  eye,  and  disqualifies  the  mind  for  judging 
rightly  in  the  important  concerns  of  the  Church. 

As  it  affects  the  minister,  so  must  it  affect  the 
elder ;  who  would  be  no  longer  prepared  to  try 
words  as  the  mAuh  tasteth  meat,  or  to  distinguish 
the  plain  unsophisticated  gospel  ministry,  which 
stands  in  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power,  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  fluent  preacher, 
which  fails  to  wound  the  man  of  sin. 

Should  this  superficial  religion  prevail,  it  would 
introduce  the  spirit  and  the  maxims  of  the  world 
into  the  very  bosom  of  Society.  Our  meetings 
for  worship,  instead  of  being,  held  in  the  name 
and  power  of  Christ,  might  te  rendered  opnortu- 


nities  for  bold  and  popular  preachers  to"  lead  astray 
the  people  from  the  true  fold.  Having  rejected 
the  Guide  of  life,  we  should  be  left  to  choose  our 
own  paths,  and  should  inevitably  fall  into  confu- 
sion and  error.  For  if  we  cast  aside  our  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  the  government  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  we  shall  assuredly  become  the  prey  of 
unbelief  and  anarchy. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  deep  trial  and  sifting 
within  our  borders.  The  enemy  of  truth  and  of 
the  soul's  salvation,  has  succeeded  by  various 
stratagejns  in  marring  the  beauty  and  peace  of 
Zion,  and  it  behoves  all  those  who  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  waste  places  built  up,  and  the  former 
paths  restored,  to  put  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
walking  by  the  same  rule  and  minding  the  same 
thing,  rally  to  first  principles,  and  labour  harmo- 
niously in  the  great  work  of  our  day.  It  is  from 
a  fervent  desire  to  be  found  thus  engaged  in  the 
Lord's  work,  and  from  no  wish  to  cast  censure 
upon  individuals,  that  we  have  felt  ourselves  con- 
strained to  make  the  preceding  exposition  ;  and  it 
is  our  earnest  desire,  that  all  our  members,  while 
showing  feelings  of  kindness  and  true  Christian 
charity  towards  each  other,  may  be  aroused  to  a 
clear  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  our 
Society,  and  be  willing,  humbly  and  fervently  to 
enter  into  an  examination,  how  far  they  are  con- 
tributing to  hasten  or  to  avert  it. 

The  Lord  will  have  a  tried  people  to  show  forth 
his  praise.  And  if  we  are  not  willing  to  maintain 
our  allegiance  to  him,  if  we  let  fall  the  banner 
which  he  has  given  us  to  display  because  of  the 
truth,  we  shall  be  rejected ;  and  others  will  be 
raised  up  who  will  exalt  those  pure  doctrines  and 
testimonies  which  the  Lord  Almighty  qualified 
primitive  Friends  to  live  up  to,  and  to  preach  with 
holy  zeal,  in  the  pure  language,  which  was  re- 
stored to  them. 

Against  these  dangers  which  threaten  the 
Church,  there  is  but  one  defence — a  hearty  and 
practical  return  to  First  Principles.  The  light  of 
Christ,  which  shineth  in  every  heart,  which  is  the 
swift  reprover  of  sin,  and  shines  more  and  more 
in  the  humble  and  obedient  soul  unto  the  perfect 
day,  will,  if  we  follow  its  guidance  in  all  things 
as  it  makes  them  manifest,  lead  us  into  all  truth 
and  unto  all  humility  and  holiness. 


Were  we  enabled,  though  Divine  favour,  to 
come  up  more  fully  to  thtit  degree  of  watchfulness 
and  obedience  which  our  predecessors  in  the  truth 
experienqgdj'how  great  a  change  would  take  place 
among  us  !  How  circumspect  would  be  the  con- 
duct, how  guarded  the  conversation  of  our  mem- 
bers !  Their  desires  being  after  the  things  that 
pertain  to  the  soul's  salvation,  they  would  not  suf- 
fer the  pursuit,  and  the  accumulation  or  the  plea- 
sures of  riches,  to  engross  their  affections.  Keep- 
ing before  them  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
blessed  precepts  and  example  of  the  Divine  Mas- 
ter, they  would  be  marked  by  self-denial,  modera- 
tion and  humility  in  all  their  walking.  Our  testi- 
mony to  Christian  plainness  and  simplicity  would 
be  maintained  in  the  avoiding  of  a  compliance 
with  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world,  in  the 
furniture  and  decorations  of  our  houses,  and  in  our 
manner  of  living  and  entertaining  company  ;  com- 
pliances which  have  long  been  increasingly  pre- 
valent with  many  among  us,  and  which  feed  the 
vanity  and  pride  of  the  creature,  and  render  the 
lives  of  those  who  thus  conform  to  the  customs  of 
a  vain  world,  a  practical  contradiction  to  their 
holy  and  self-denying  profession. 

This  humble  consistent  walking,  a  godly  zeal, 
the  love  of  each  other  in  that  fellowship  which  is 
in  the  ever  blessed  and  unchangeable  Truth, 
would  again  distinguish  us  as  a  people,  and  it 
would  again  be  said  of  us  as  of  old,  "  See  how 
these  Quakers  love  one  another !" 

Were  we  thus  unreservedly  to  submit  to  the 
turnings  and  overturnings  of  the  Divine  Hand 
upon  us,  individually  and  as  a  people.  Truth 
would  rise  more  and  more  into  dominion  in  our 
religious  assemblies ;  messengers  of  the  everlasting 
gospel  would,  in  the  Lord's  own  time,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  pleasure,  be  sent  forth  as  of  old  ; 
judges  as  at  the  first  and  counsellors  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, would  be  known  amongst  us;  our  meet- 
ings for  the  transaction  of  the  Discipline  would  be 
increasingly  weighty  and  edifying ;  forward  and 
self-confident  spirits  would  stand  rebuked  in  the 
authority  of  Truth  ;  the  shout  of  a  king  would 
yet  be  heard  in  our  camp;  and  He  who  has  hilli- 
erto  helped  us,  would  still  condescend  to  be  to  his 
stripped  and  peeled  people,  the  Healer  of  breach- 
es, and  the  Restorer  of  paths  to  dwell  in. 
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Epistle  to  women  Friends,  252. 

Encouragement  to  faithfulness  in  teachers,  255. 

Emancipation  in  Missouri,  263. 

Electric  telegraphing  in  England  and  America,  con- 
trasted,  266. 

Example  the  loudest  preaching,  298. 

Electrical  machine,  a  huge,  307. 

Explosion  of  steam  boilers,  319. 

Enu-lish  railroads,  344. 

Electric  watchman,  an,  358. 

Esses,  the  earl  of,  359. 

Emigrant  ships,  368. 

Early  Friends,  382. 

Editorial. — Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  7.  15 ;  Friends' 
select  schools,  24 ;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  32  ; 
burning  of  the  ship  Ocean  Monarch,  32  ;  evening 
free  schools,  41  ;  trials  and  sufferings  of  Friends 
during  the  .\merican  revolution — a  new  work  on  the 
subject,  48;  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  56;  cho- 
lera, 64.  104.  111.  368.  400;  the  election,  72; 
religious  conversation — remarks  on  Dymond's  Es- 
say, 80  ;  bombardment  of  Vienna,  88  ;  West-town 
boarding  school;  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  95; 
Whittier's  poems,  104 ;  American  almanac,  and 
Repository  of  useful  knowledge.  111 ;  Virginia  and 
New  England;  religion  in  Indiana;  population 
and  manufactures  in  Cincinnati,  &c.,  112;  Gene- 
ral  James  Taylor's  slaves;  Palmer's  business  men's 
almanac;  the  gold  mania,  120;  Louis  Napoleon's 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  French  Republic  ; 
dreadful  steam  boat  disaster,  128;  inprovtd  state  of 
feeling  with  regard  to  slavery,  in  the  south,  136. 
163  ;  Moyamensing  poor,  and  the  House  of  Industry, 
&c.,  144 ;  House  of  Industry ;  increase  of  profanity  ; 
street  begging;  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the 
free  coloured  people ;  sentence  of  James  E.  Work, 
152;  extension  of  slavery,  160;  the  Shelter;  bill 
read  in  the  senate  to  allow  persons  who  observe  the 
Seventh-day  for  the  sabbath,  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness  on  First-day,  168;  movements  in  Kentucky 
and  Alabama,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  176 ;  dele- 
gation  of  Chippewas  to  Washington  ;  the  senate  of 
Indiana,  in  relation  to  the  annulling  of  the  mar- 
riage covenant,  134;  California;  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  192;  the  Kentucky  slave  question,  200; 
poetry  by  a  prisoner  in  the  penitentiary  ;  Califor- 
nia, 207  ;  the  Marshpee  Indians  of  Massachusetts, 
216;  check  of  slave  trading  in  Georgia,  216;  post 
office  regulations,  224  ;  report  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
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York  Yearly  iMeeling,  303 ;  distress  in  Ireland;! 
note  from  the  secretaries  of  the  relief  committee,  ] 
accompauving  their  address,  303;  juvenile  vagran- 
cy, 304 ; 'West-town  school;  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  312;  New  England  Yearly  Meeting,  SIH. 
328;  Robbery  of  Friends'  Book  Store ;  shipwrecks 
from  contiitt  with  icebergs,  319;  wreck  of  the 
steaniu-riii  h,  :  i:":;rs  of  "iV  Visit  to  my  Father, 
land,"  I      I:  :!      '    rilicll;  "  Household  Verses," 

by  tiirii      :  .'  .      ,  1 "  The  iNlaniao,"  by  George 
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Fight  betvrecn  a  frog  and  a  rat,  SD. 

French  colonies,  the,  75. 

Fish,  91. 

Fugitive  slaves,  102. 

French  law  of  distribution  of  property,  lOG.  113. 

Female  society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  relief  and 

ployment  of  the  poor,  151. 
Faith  of  a  little  child,  159. 
Family  and  social  Reading,  16G. 
Free  Negroes  in  Delaware,  184. 
Fugitive  slaves  in  Canada,  192. 
Faithfulness  in  Persecution,  225. 
Fires,  a  discovery  for  preventing,  267. 
Frugality,  323. 

Feeding  preferable  to  hearing,  341. 
Filial  affection  and  intrepidity,  378. 
Flannel,  the  importance  of,  387. 
Forest  planting  in  New  England,  400. 
Fish,  the  nest  of  a,  414. 
Food  of  the  Esquimaux  hunter,  414. 

Glass,  new  method  of  silvering,  6. 

Gas,  remarkable  explosion  of,  14. 

Guano,  stores  of,  on  the  Chincha  Islands,  15. 

Garden  culture,  59. 

Grapes,  preserving  ihcm,  63. 

Gas  Iroiu  water,  (.7.  2-17. 

Grafting  grasses,  75. 

Great  railroad  viaduc  t,  75. 

Grapes,  80.  ^ 


Humanity  of  British  seamen,  82. 

Hail-storm  at  Constantinople,  83. 

Hudson  Bay  Company's  Arctic  expedition,  85.  85.  97. 

Hurricane  on  the  Atlantic— the  Erie,  98. 

History  of  the  twentieth  centary  written  in  1730,  105. 

114.121.  129.137. 
Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  111. 
Ilehjinir  one  another,  139. 
Iloi'ie  a'ld  trust  in  God,  182. 
Ilv.iriipliobia,  cure  for,  184. 
iTrv  to  live  long,  2U3. 

I,  .1    ssand  charity,259. 

i    ,  .,  I  iiril  Bchool  report,  301. 

l,,ii   ,  .,  eye,  343. 

liiiiialaya  Liiountains,  a  days  journey  among  the,  362. 

Hinchniau  case,  the,  379.  3S5. 
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<iueis  ol  me  specie  from  the  American  mines,  63. 
Inordinate  pursuit  of  riches,  78. 
Indian  rubber  legs,  82. 
Insecis,  perfect,  99. 
liiveniion,  a  recent  French,  103. 
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Ireland,  ,l:.-,l rrss  in,  122.  130.299. 

1m'1i,,ii  l,„l,,i!-,;eilCCS,  149.157. 
i,,  ,„.i  ,1,11    ,11     ..lerv,  151. 
:    ',        I,        ,      .,!,  lit,  183. 

.Ill  New  York,  183. 
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Important  discovery,  hydro-carbon  g 

Inurdmale  grasp  aitcr  lawful  things,  293. 

Indigent  cul'iured  persons,  report  of  the  committee  of 

Fnends  to  relieve,  302. 
Indian  reiiort  to  the  yearly  meeting,  315. 
Inundation  at  New  Orleans,  359. 
Iron  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits,  393. 

Jewish  statistics,  4. 

Jews  of  Prague,  14. 

Jatfray,  extract,  232. 

Jerusalem,  the  Greek  church,  363. 

Japan,  402. 

Kangaroo,  a  tame  one,  6. 

Kentucky  slave  law,  43. 

King  snake,  the,  55. 

Kyanizcd  cordage,  91. 

Kentucky  emancipation  convention,  272,  273. 

Kilsby  tunnel,  quicksands,  370. 

Kindness,  philosophy  of,  402. 

Lowell  and  its  corporations,  11. 

Iiondon,  what  is  it  ?  15. 

Lakes,  rise  and  fall  of  the,  35. 

Luther,  extract,  46. 
1  Light,  the  new,  102. 

Letter  to  a  young  woman,  103. 
!  London,  population  of,  128. 


Great  literary  plagiarism,  102. 

Grubb, Sarah,  asclection  from  the  Ictteis  of,  165.  173. 

182. 
Growth  of  a  ueslrrn   t.iwn,  206. 
Gulf  sir 

Great  I;  ,,    t>(;3. 

Grubb,  :;,.rs  of,  26.3.  273.  281. 2S9. 

297.  :„   ,  I.   337.   351.  356.  367.  373. 

383.  rpO.  :!i,s.   !:;i;. 
(Jold  crested  wren,  the,  ;;79. 
Grand  enterprise,  a  287. 
Glaciers,  31(1. 
Gold,  a  lest  Ibr,  3 19. 
Guano,  a  inanulactory  of,  358. 
Gold  fi.sh,371. 
German  silver,  376. 

Horse,  structure  of— shoeing  them,  7. 
Household  habits  of  young  children,  1 1. 
Horse,  training  oi\  63. 
Hydrophobia,  a  cure  Ibr,  75. 


Letter-learned  ministry, 
Love  and  unity,  200. 
Locust  trees  ill  Brazil,  6 
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:  of,  291. 
^6.331. 
meetings,  etatistics  of,  405 


I  Lawrence,  the  eil_ 
Leech,  an  artificial,  382. 
i  Llama  and  Alpaeha.  the,  384. 
!  Lac-ware  manufactory,  painting,  &c.,  390. 

1  Ministry,  51. 
Matiimonial  advice,  71. 
I  i\Iiscrlv  marquis,  71. 
I.Mannl'ielnriiigin  Alexico,  74. 
'  .Maish's  In;,  ,.f  (norge  Fo.v,  109.  127.  133.  1  1 

"^f,'     II,.  i,.i,,,_,  [..lor— house  of  industry,  &e. 
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ry  of  England,  213.  219.  229.  238. 


Massachusetts  rail-ways,  250. 

Monster  room,  a,  272. 

Moekeryofjustice,  a,  295. 

M,„:    ,,  !;:.,„   ri-iii,  334. 

.-,1  ,,'       ,11,  the,  344. 

'I       ,,  ,    .     ,.11  bridge  at,  393. 

.\l.;,i,  ,  .--.I  ,:;ii  Xewlin  to  Ruth  Anna  Taylor,  16; 
William  Henry  Garrigues  to  Gulielma  W.  Hum- 
phreys;  William  L.  Edwards  to  Emma  Howard, 
32;  Charles  Perry  to  Temperance  Foster;  Isaac 
Jones  to  Mercy  Healy,  40  ;  William  Wood  to  Ruth 
Chaee;  Robert  Davis  to  Sarah  C.  Wilbur,  48; 
William  W.  Smoilley  to  Mary  Ann  Webster,  56  ; 
Thomas  Williamson  to  Deborah  M.  Garrigues,  80  ; 
Joseph  C.  Scatterthwaite  to  Elizabeth  M.  Comfort ; 
Christopher  Davis  to  Elizabeth  Barker,  88;  Obed 
Marshburn  to  Catharine  Picket,  96  ;  Simon  White 
to  Sarah  Dixon;  Daniel  Reynolds  to  IVIiriain Taylor, 
96;  Charles  Sharpless  to  Mary  Ann  Passmore,  112; 
George  DiUwyii  Kimber  to  Harriet  Ann  Miller;  Dr. 
Henry  Hartshorne  to  Mary  E.  Brown,  13G  ;  Wil. 
liam  .S.  .Meiidenhall  to  Mary  S.  Warner,  1 60  ;  James 
Forsvthc  to  Emily  Evans,  144 ;  Thomas  Warrington 
to  Ann  Hinclinian;  Caleb  L.  Darnell  to  Sarah 
Parry,  21 G;  Enoch  S.  Zelley  to  Sarah  B.  .\shead, 
224;  Isaac  Leeds  to  Sarah  D.  Powell,  2.32  ;  Lindley 
M.  Elkington,  to  Ann  S.  Haines  ;  Robert  P.  Tho- 
mas to  SaVah  E.  Bacon,  240;  Thomas  Warrington, 
Jr.  to  Anna  Mary  Hoopes ;  Edward  Comfort  to 
Susan  Edge,  248;  John  H.  Webster  to  Lydia 
Smedley,  256;  Joseph  H.  Cook  to  Anna  Pharo; 
Thomas  Wistar  to  Priscilla  Foulke,  264;  Robert 
Lindley  Murray  to  Ruth  S.  Taber,  272 ;  William  S. 
Hilles  to  Sarah  L.  Allen;  Robert  Pearsall  to 
Eleanor  H.  Warder,  288  ;  Joseph  D.  H.  Battey  to 
Mary  S.  lloag,  304 ;  Williani  .Mekeel  to  Mary  C. 
Gorham,  328 ;  John  Gilbert  to  Susannah  Packer, 
3G0  ;  Joseph  J.  Hoag  to  Rachel  Brinton,  368 ;  John 
L.  Lytic  to  Anna  Reeves,  384;  Alexander  G.  Coffin 
to  Narcissa  Battey,  416. 

Newgate,  scenes  in,  14. 

No  life  without  baptism,  37. 

Never  alone,  40. 

Naylor,  James,  55. 

Now  life  boat,  83. 

Nile,  overflow  of  the,  102. 

Nineveh,  ruins  of,  190.  193. 

North  American  Sylva,  the,  217.  231.  233.  241.  249. 

257. 
No  New  way,  252. 
New  England  mother,  a,  256. 
New  race,  a,  267. 
Nursery,  a  great,  294. 
New  society,  a,  327. 
Natural  History,  anecdotes  of,  395. 
Nassau  balloon,  accident  to,  415. 

"  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb,"  6. 

Ocean  steam  voyage,  the  first,  35. 

Ocean,  greatest  ascertained  depth  of  the,  51. 

Occupy  until  I  come,  61. 

Oldest  man  in  America,  the,  325. 

O.v's  gall,  328. 

Price,  Anna,  3. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart,  3. 

Peace  and  harmony  of  the  church,  21. 

Population  in  the  North  and  South,  26. 

Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  difficulties,  42.  49.  57. 

Premature  education,  59. 

Prussia,  the  King  and  Queen  of,  59. 

r.,iii-,,  f,:,,,,.i,  i.nlriil  riiiroad,  86. 

:    ,  ■    '  ,i,  I'iiilulclphia,  110. 

Peru,  travels  m,  by  J.  J.  Van  Tsclmdi,  117.  125.  131. 

138. 
Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends,  for  the  instruc- 

lion  of  poor  children,  124. 
Pear  tree,  a  neglected,  134. 
Popular  religion,  155. 
Peace,  159. 
People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia,  the,  173.  182.  195 

206.214. 
Poetry  of  early  Friends,  180 
Plays"  and  romances,  206. 
Poor  little  bird,  207. 
Pride  and  ambition,  216. 


Phonography,  23-1. 

Pauperism  in  England,  248. 

Praiiie  Songsters,  the,  251. 

Perseverance.  256. 

Prairies,  scenes  on  the,  267. 

Penington,  Isaac,  letters  of,  285. 

Portrait  of  a  true  Quaker,  293. 

Poetry  of  science,  the,  295. 

Pine  tree  insect,  the,  303. 

Profligate  Youth,  a,  307. 

Pea,  extraordinary  vitalitj'  of  a,  331. 

Potash  in  Ireland,  335. 

Pounds,  John — Sheriff  Watson — The  tagged  schools 
of  Aberdeen,  339.346.  353. 

Planet,  another  new  one,  340. 

Phenomenon  at  sea,  338. 

Pope's  state  carriage,  the,  352. 

Power  of  the  soil  to  absorb  odours,  358. 

Perforated  glass,  376. 

Parsnips  for  swine,  3S4. 

Pendulum,  the,  387. 

Parental  responsibility,  391. 

Parents — children,  413. 

Popularity,  415. 

Poetry. — Original. — A  voice  from  the  Bedford  Street 
school,  158  ;  never  despair,  184  ;  the  singing  bird's 
petition  to  the  sportsman,  228  ;  the  storms  of  life, 
303 ;  reflections  after  Chester  Monthly  Meeting — 
Seventh  Month,  1849,  384. 

Selected. — Retrospect;  Autumn  winds,  4;  the  golden 
madness;  the  poor  man's  bird,  12;  what  might  be 
done  ;  "  watch,  watch  and  pray,"  20  ;  "  our  lathers 
where  are  they;"  the  strickcn'one,  28;  the  last  day 
of  the  week;  a  God  every  where;  friends  of  my  youth, 
36;  autumn,  44;  lines,  by  the  late  Martlia  Mif. 
flin,  52;  the  autumn  wind  ;  autumn,  61  ;  the  beau- 
tiful  mute,72  ;  the  bird  and  the  fountain,  79;  the  mar- 
riage vow,  87  ;  the  beggar  man,  104 ;  the  lily,  108 ; 
the  year's  decline ;  the  wish,  124 ;  a  midnight  hymn, 
136;  the  crown,  164;  lines,  the  cross  our  anchor, 
144;  faith,  by  Anne  Askewe,  94  ;  a  Christian's  life, 
95;  the  life  clock,  172;  Christian  charity;  a  song 
of  Sion,  180;  morning,  183;  the  reward,  190;  to 
a  faded  flower,  207 ;  how  softly  on  the  bruised 
heart ;  "  I  will  arise  and  go  unto  my  father,"  221  ; 
to  the  aurora  borealis,  237  ;  the  daisy,  252  ;  our 
homestead,  261  ;  the  snow-drop  in  the  poor  man's 
window,  269  ;  human  influence,  261 ;  the  tempest, 
277;  there's  nothing  in  vain,  277;  not  to  myself 
alone,  285 ;  thoughts  on  heaven,  308 ;  walk  on, 
316;  we  watched  her  breathing,  319;  written  at 
my  mother's  grave,  333  ;  flower  teachings,  344 ; 
something  cheap:  "Lord,  help!  or  we  perish,"  351 ; 
the  rainbow,  356  ;  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  passed  by," 
368;  sonnet,  276;  withered  leaves  in  spring,  3S2; 
the  idiot  boy,  392 ;  life's  companions,  399;  morn- 
ing, 407;  advertisement  of  a  lost  day,  416. 

Quakers,  true,  4;  longevity  of,  15. 
Queer  property,  263. 
Queer  head  dress,  359. 

Remarkable  character,  13. 

Rattlesnake,  the,  58. 

Remarkable  incident,  71. 

Railroad  companv",  verdict  against,  111. 

Rain  waters,  fertilizing  effects  of,  151. 

Remarkable  cows,  247. 

Riches — reform.o,  262. 

Raising  more  fruit,  272. 

Railroads  in  England,  378. 

Remarkable  caving  in,  a,  378. 

Rich,  mistakes  of,  402. 


Reduction  of  niem'jers,  404. 
Rich  and  the  humble,  411. 
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Slavery 
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Subterranean  f;re,  19. 

lar  habits  of  Menagerie  beasts,  27. 

Sea'animalcules,  35. 

Saturn,  new  satellite  of,  35. 

Settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  47. 

Select  schools  for  our  youth,  47. 

Slave  case,  the,  important  decision,  50. 

Salt  rock,  63. 

ptured,  67. 

Scientific  foretelling,  67. 

Splugen  Alps,  suffering  of  the  French  army  in  cross- 
ing it,  70.  73. 

Sea  serpent,  71. 

Singular  circumstance,  75. 

Satellite  of  Saturn,  the  new,  75. 

Si.tteenth  century,  a  voice  from,  78. 

Singular  phenomenon  in  the  Black  sea,  81. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  82. 

Science,  87. 

Savings  bankn,  origin  of,  93. 

Somnambulism,  103. 

Slave  trade,  128. 

Sobriety  and  watchfulness,  139. 

Slavery,  extension  pf;  160. 

Shelter,  the,  162. 

Sea.watcr,  saltness  of,  140. 

Spiritual  delusion,  143. 

Sublime  truth,  a,  183. 

Ships,  protection  of,  184. 

Steamboats  on,  the  Mississippi  tributaries,  184. 

Spirit  of  prayer,  223. 

Sharks  in  llie  East  Indies,  227. 

Scandinavian  antiquities  of  Rhode   Island,   the  sup- 
posed, 235. 

Siamese  steamboats,  250. 

Sleep  rhyming,  209. 

Scottish  temperance  revived,  the,  2G9. 

School  for  adult  Coloured  persons,  270. 

Ship-building  in  .Maine,  295. 

Seneca  Indians,  342.  350.  357.   366.  374.  381.  388. 
394.  410. 

Sow,  living  five  weeks  without  food,  344. 

Surf  boats,  344. 

Sea  fight — extraordinary  combat,  371. 

Slaves,  estimate  of  their  number,  376. 

Stockbridge  Indians,  the,  387. 

Starling,  anecdote  of  a,  391. 

Sick  room  bedstead,  400. 

Tea,  green  and  black,  2. 
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For"  Tlie  Frieiid." 

JiallTCS  of  Australia. 

The  period  seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  native  population  of  this  vast  island, 
or  rather  coniinf-ni,  will  either  entirely  disap- 
pear, or  be  found  only  in  remote  spots  sur- 
rounded by  the  descendants  of  European  set- 
tiers,  as  is  now  the  case  with  the  few  remnants 
of  our  American  Indians,  to  the  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  who  yet  cling  to  the  fields  of  iheir 
forefathers.  The  groivth  of  the  English  colo- 
nies on  the  coast  lias  been  very  rapid.  Al- 
most the  whole  of  the  S.  E.  portion,  is  more  or 
less  ihicUly  settled  ;  on  the  S.  W.  coist  there 
is  a  flourishing  establishment  at  Swan  River; 
and  at  Victoria,  on  the  northern  shore,  there  is 
a  smaller  colony.  In  too  many  instances  the 
same  scenes  of  oppression  and  cruelty  have 
been  witnessed,  that  have  taken  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  which,  it  is  lo  be  feared,  have  not  yet  en- 
tirely passed  away  ;  though  as  a  more  just  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  of  the  aborigines,  and 
more  humane  and  politic  counsels  are  prevail- 
ing, we  may  hnpe  for  improvement.  Think- 
ing that  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  might 
be  interested  in  some  account  of  the  customs 
of  these  people,  the  following  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

The  Australian  native  has  often  been  repre- 
sented as  the  most  degraded  specimen  of  the 
human  family,  indeed,  in  such  a  low  state  of 
mental  development,  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy 
to  be  adiiiitted  to  rank  among  the  descendants 
of  our  common  ancestors.  It  is  true  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  look  among  these  children  of  the 
woods  for  that  power  of  grasping  abstract 
ideas,  and  from  individual  occurrences  deduc- 
in<;  general  laws,  which  marks  the  mind  long 
trained  by  the  education  of  civilization,  and 
yet  the  laws  which  prevail  among  iliem,  their 
songs,  and  their  methuds  of  procuring  food, 
show  the  possession  of  intellect,  which  if  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influences  that  we  have  been 
surrounded  by,  would  undoubtedly  in  time  lead 
to  similar  results.  For  the  infnnnaiion  whii-h 
I  follosvs,  we  are  principally  indebted  to  an  in- 


teresting work  of  George  Grey,  who,  after  it 
was  written,  was  appointed  Governor  of  South 
Australia,  and  still  more  recently  of  New  Zea- 
land.      His    remarks    apply     principally    to 

George's  Sound  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Captain  Grey  argues  from  the  general  simi- 
larity of  sound  and  structure  of  words  in  the 
different  portions  of  Australia  ;  from  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  word  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, to  be  traced  in  many  instances  round  the 
entire  continent,  though  undergoing  of  course 
in  so  vast  an  extent  of  country,  various  modi- 
fications ;  and  from  the  same  names  of  natives 
occurring  frequently  at  totally  opposite  por- 
tions of  the  continent,  that  the  different  dialects 
now  spoken  have  all  the  same  root,  modified 
by  lapse  of  time,  difference  of  situation,  and 
other  circumstances.  If  his  views  on  this 
subject  are  correct,  it  follows  that  the  blacks 
of  .Australia,  (the  native  population)  must  all 
be  derived  from  the  same  parent  stock. 

Many  of  the  vocabularies  which  have  been 
published  have  been  collected  by  passing  stran- 
gers, and  the  difficulties  of  getting  thenr  cor- 
rect are  very  great.  For  example,  in  getting 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  &c.,  from 
the  natives,  many  causes  of  error  arise  ;  for 
they  have  names  for  almost  every  minute  por- 
tion of  the  human  frame;  thus,  in  asking  the 
name  for  the  arm,  one  stranger  would  get  the 
name  for  the  upper  arm,  another  for  the  lower 
arm,  another  for  the  right  arm,  another  for 
the  left  arm,  &c.  Again,  such  persons  are 
often  imposed  upon.  A  vocabulary  of  the 
dialect  spoken  at  King  George's  Sound  has 
been  published,  which  has  been  largely  quoted 
from  by  other  writers  ;  in  this,  the  numerals 
as  high  as  ten  are  given,  although  the  natives 
only  count  to  four  ;  and  the  translations  of 
some  words  which  the  author  has  put  down  as 
numbers  are  very  humourous,  such  as, — What 
do  you  mean  7     Get  out,  &c. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected 
with  the  natives  of  King  George's  Sound  is, 
that  they  are  divided  into  certain  great  fami- 
lies, all  the  members  of  which  bear  the  same 
names,  as  a  family  or  second  name.  Some 
of  the  principal  branches  of  these  families, 
are  the 

Ballaroke, 

Tdondarup, 

Ngotak, 

Nagarnook, 

Nogonyuk, 

Mongaiung, 

Narrangur. 
These    family  names   are    perpetuated    and 
spread  through  the  country,  by  the  operation 
of  two  remarkable  laws  : — 

1st.  That  all   the  children  lake  the  family 


name  of -their  mother  instead  of  the  father  as 
with  us  ;  for  example,  if  a  man  married  a  Bal- 
laroke  wife,  his  children  by  her  would  be  Bal- 
larokes  ;  if  he  had  also  a  Tdondarup  wife,  her 

2nd.  That  a  man  cannot  marry  a  woman 
of  his  own  family  name. 

As  an  Australian  generally  has  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  manage  to  procure,  and  often- 
times all  of  different  families,  he  has  among 
his  children  several  sets  of  family  names.  In 
the  quarrels  which  arise  among  them,  in 
avenging  the  murder  of  their  relatives,  &c.,  it 
is  the  law  for  those  of  the  same  family  name 
to  unite  in  each  other's  assistance.  Hence 
the  children  of  the  same  parent,  are  thus  di- 
vided and  all  union  among  them  destroyed. 

Among  these  untutored  people,  it  is  curious 
to  observe  a  custom  that  prevails  among  the 
noble  families  of  Europe.  Each  of  the  large 
families  into  which  they  are  divided,  has 
adopted  some  animal  or  vegetable  as  their 
crest  or  sign,  or  kolong,  as  they  call  it.  A 
certain  mysterious  connection  exists  between 
a  family  and  its  kohons,  so  that  a  member  of 
the  family  will  never  kill  an  animal  of  the  spe- 
cies to  which  his  koboiig  belongs,  should  he 
find  it  asleep  ;  indeed  he  always  kills  it  reluc- 
tantly, and  never  without  affording  it  a  chance 
lo  escape.  This  arises  from  the  family  belief, 
that  some  one  individual  of  the  species  is  their 
nearest  friend,  to  kill  whom  would  be  a  great 
crime  and  to  be  carel^illy  avoided.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  native  who  has  a  vegetable 
lor  his  kobong,  may  not  gather  it  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  and  at  a  particular  period 
of  the  year. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  landed  property  is  recog- 
nized among  them.  Not  only  are  the  boun- 
daries and  hunting-grounds  of  each  particular 
tribe  known  and  marked  by  well-defined  lim- 
its, but  the  land  within  those  limits  is  divided 
out  among  the  males  of  the  tribe  and  descends 
from  one  to  another  by  regular  laws  of  inheri- 
tance, as  among  more  civilized  nations.  In 
reply  to  the  query,  "  Whether  the  aborigines 
of  the  Australian  continent  have  any  idea  of 
property  in  land?"  Dr.  Lang,  the  Principal  of 
Sydney  College  in  New  South  Wales,  thus 
writes  :  "  Every  tribe  has  its  own  district,  the 
boundaries  of  which  are  well  known  to  the 
natives  generally  ;  and  within  that  district  all 
the  wild  animals  are  considered  as  much  the 
property  of  the  tribe  inhabiting,  or  rather 
ranging  over  its  whole  extent,  as  the  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  that  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  country  by  adventurous  Euro- 
peans, are  held  by  European  law  and  usage 
the  property  of  their  respective  owners.  In 
fact,  as  the  country  is  chiefly  occupied  for 
pastoral  purposes,  the  difference  between  the 
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aboiiginiil  and  the  European  ideas  of  property 
in  llie  soil  is  more  imaginnry  than  real,  the 
native  grass  aflbrding  subsistence  to  the  l;an- 
garoiis  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  the  wild 
callle  of  tiie  Europeans,  and  the  only  ditFer- 
ence  indeed  being,  that  the  former  are  not 
branded  «ilh  a  particular  mark  like  the  lallcr, 
and  are  somewhat  wilder  and  more  difficult  to 
catch. 

"  I5iit  particular  districts  are  not  merely  the 
property  of  pnriicular  tribes  ;  particular  sec- 
tions or  portions  of  these  districts  are  univer- 
sally recognized  by  the  natives  as  the  property 
of  individual  members  of  these  tribes  ;  and 
when  the  owner  of  such  a  seciiun  or  portion 
orieriiiury  nus  df ccr iiiMieu  on  nurmng  ott  llie 
grass  on  his  land,  which  is  done  for  the  double 
purpose  of  enabling  the  natives  to  lake  the 
older  animals  more  easily,  and  to  provide  a 
new  crop  of  sweeter  grass  for  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  the  forest,  not  only  all  the  other  indi- 
viduals of  his  own  tribe,  but  whole  tribes  from 
other  districts,  are  invited  to  the  hunting  parly 
and  the  feast  and  dance  or  corrobory  that  en- 
sue ;  the  wild  animals  on  the  ground  being  all 
considered  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the 
land.  I  have  often  iieard  natives  myself  tell 
me,  in  answer  to  my  own  questions  on  the 
subject,  who  were  the  aboriginal  owners  of 
particular  tracts  of  land  now  held  by  Euro- 
peans ;  and  indeed  this  idea  of  property  in  the 
soil,  /br  hunting  purposes,  is  universal  among 
the  aborigines." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Salmon  Fishing  by  Otters. 

Tn  ascending  a  river,  if  the  banks  will  ad 
mit,  the  otter  invariably  leaves  the  water  ai 
the  rapids,  and  lakes  the  shore  to  the  next 
pool  ;  so  that,  if  there  is  an  oiler  on  the  stream, 
his  !//>-lrack  is  sure  to  be  found  at  those  places. 
]n  returning,  however,  he  will  ofien  float  down 
the  rapids  with  the  current.  The  prints  which 
I  found  in  the  sand  had  been  made  during  the 
night.  'J'here  was  a  chance  that  the  otters 
had  not  returned,  and  1  climbed  into  the  oak 
over  the  pofil  to  see  what  might  come  down. 
Enveloped  in  the  screen  of  leaves  which  ihc 
brightness  of  the  surrounding  sun  made  more 
obscure  within,  I  had  a  view  up  the  rapid 
above,  and  inio  the  pool  beyond.  I  had  sal 
in  the  oak  fur  about  half  an  hour,  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stream,  and  my  back  againsi 
the  elastic  branch  by  which  I  was  supported, 
and  rocked  into  a  sort  of  dreamy  repose — 
when  1  was  roused  by  a  flash  in  the  upper 
pool,  a  ripple  on  its  surface,  and  ihc^n  a  run- 
ning swirl,  and  something  that  leaped  and 
plunged  and  disappeared.  1  watched  without 
motion  for  some  moments,  but  nothing  came 
up,  and  I  began  to  doubt  that  it  was  only  one 
ol  those  large,  lazy  saluirm,  uhich  n<'iiher  the 
wing  of  the  peacock  nor  bird  of  paradise,  nor 
any  other  delusion  in  gold  or  silver,  can  tempi 
to  the  surface,  but  which,  alter  refusing  all 
which  art  can  ofler,  comes  weltering  up  from 
the  bollom,  and  throws  himself  splash  over 
your  line!  .Tust  as  I  was  thinking  how  ofieu 
he  had  treated  me  with  this  iinpertincnce,  in 
that  same  place — 1  saw  tv\o  daik  objects  bob- 
bing liko  ducks  down  the  rapid — between  the 


two  pools — but  imiTiediately  as  they  came 
near,  distinguished  the  round,  staring,  goggle- 
eyed  beads  of  two  otters,  floating  one  after  the 
olher,  their  legs  spread  out  like  flying  squir- 
rels, and  steering  with  their  tails,  the  tips  of 
ivbich  showed  above  the  water  as  the  rudder 
of  an  Elbe  scuite.  Down  they  came,  as  flat 
as  floating  skins  upon  the  water,  but  their 
round  short  heads  and  black  eyes  constantly 
in  motion,  examining  with  eager  vigilance 
every  nenk  and  rock  which  they  passed.  I 
looked  down  into  the  pool  below  me — it  was 
clear  as  amber — and  behind  a  large  boulder 
of  granite,  in  about  eight  feet  of  water,  I  saw 
three  salmon — a  large  one  lyins:  iiist  at  ihe 
bads  ol  llie  stone,  and  two  smaller  holding 
againsi  the  stream  in  the  same  line.  (The 
otter  pursue  the   large  salmon). 

The  skill  with  which  they  pursued  their 
game  was  like  that  of  a  well  trained  grey- 
hound in  a  course — whenever  they  came  to 
the  throat  of  the  pool,  they  pressed  the  fish 
hard  to  make  him  double  into  the  clear  water, 
and  one  was  always  vigilant  to  make  him  rise 
or  turn,  the  increased  elForls  of  which  exhaust- 
ed his  sirenglh.  With  equal  sagacity  they 
worked  him  at  the  tail  of  the  pool  to  prevent 
him  descending  the  rapid.  Twice,  in  return- 
ing, as  the  fish  doubled  round  the  boulder  be- 
hind which  he  had  originally  lain,  the  nearest 
otter  made  a  counter-turn  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, and  caught  the  salmon  as  they  met, 
silvering  the  water  with  a  flash  of  flying  scales. 
With  this  race  the  fish  began  to  lire,  and  the 
otters  continued  to  press  hiin,  till  at  last  all 
three  appeared  turning,  and  struggling,  and 
knitting  together,  in  the  deep  water — came  up 
to  the  surface  in  a  heap,  rolled  over  and  over, 
the  otters  coiled  in  a  ring,  and  the  fish  splash- 
ing between  them,  and  striking  the  water  wilh 
its  tail,  till  suddenly  all  disappeared,  and  left  a 
thick  circle  of  bubbles.  In  a  few  moments 
ihey  rose  again,  skimmed  on  the  surface,  turn- 
ed over,  and  spun  round  like  a  wheel ;  but  by 
this  lime  one  of  the  otters  had  fixed  the  fish 
behind  the  shoulder  fin,  and  both  were  work- 
ing towards  the  further  bank.  Opposite  to  the 
"salmon  sione,"  Avhere  Ihe  fish  had  originally 
lain,  and  where  his  predecessors  had  lain  ever 
since  the  boulder  was  left  in  the  botlorn  of  the 
river,  I  here  was  one  of  those  green  tumuli 
called  "  Ciirn  Dbbhrain,'"  the  otters'  heap, 
formed  where  they  and  their  "  forbears"  have 
sat  to  eat  their  prey — and  by  the  remains 
which  they  have  left,  perhaps  for  three  hun- 
dred years.  It  was,  as  they  generally  are,  a 
lilile,  smooth,  green  heap,  veidant  from  the 
rich  manureof  scales  and  fish  ijnnes — a  round, 
velvet  cushion,  which,  hail  it  been  convenient, 
would  have  made  a  much  pleasanler  seat  for 
Sir  Palomides  or  .Sir  Trislcm,  than  the  mole 
hills  on  which  Ihrv  ^al  t,,  draw  Ihv;,iIi  from 
their  battle,  'riiiili.-r  tl„.  ,,ii,.|s  r,'lircd,  not 
only  to  draw  In  :iili,  Imt  ^uuiciIhul;  else  ('(pial- 
ly  agn'ial.le  l.i  lli.m.  As  they  dra-ged  the 
fi>h  u|i  the  iiank  lie  a|ipearcd  ipiile  dead,  and 
ihey  liad  just  reached  their  heap  when  there 
came  a  whistle  Irom  the  Logie  llrae,  and  a 
tt hoop  which  startled  them  from  their  busy 
«ork.  For  a  moment  they  watched  and  lis- 
tened, then  slid  to  the  water's  edge  like  eels, 
hearkened  again,    lurucd    their    lung  curved 


whiskers  over  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  slipped 
into  the  water  wiihout  leaving  a  ripple  on  ihe 
surface.  'Ihe  whoop  and  the  whistle  died! 
away,  but  they  never  returned  or  gave  the'l 
slightest  eddy,  rise,  or  bubble,  that  might  tel 
how  or  where  ihey  left  the  pool.  I  could  easi- 
ly have  shot  tliem  both  during  their  hunt,  and|| 
more  surely  when  trailing  the  fish  up  the  bank, I 
for  ihey  were  not  thirty  paces  distant,  and  my 
double  gun  was  loaded  with  B.  B.  ;  but  the  in-] 
tense  interest  of  their  chase  left  no  oihei( 
thought,  and  I  was  curious  to  sec  the  end  ot 
their  proceedings,  when  they  were  interrupted! 
by  the  varlet  who  disturbed  the  haimonyi 
of  nniurp  upon  the  too  of  the  brae.  Seeing] 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  I  descenO-j 
ed  from  my  tree,  and  carried  iiome  the  salmon.' 
which  weighed  twelve  pounds  and  a  half. — | 
Traits  of  the  Deer  Forest.  I 


Green  Tea  and  Black  Tea. — There  arel 
two  or  three  opinions  common  in  the  United 
Slates  about  green  tea,  which  are  great  mis- 
takes. One  is,  that  the  Chinese  themselves  do 
not  use  the  green  tea;  this  is  a  mistake.  But 
they  don't  use  such  green  tea  as  is  used  in 
England  and  America.  They  most  common- 
ly pick  out  the  dried  and  fine  parts,  and  sepa- 
rate them,  calling  one  gunpowder,  and  another 
hyson,  and  another  hyson  skin. 

The  second  mistake  is,  that  the  green  tea  is 
made  by  roasting  it  on  copper  plates,  which 
turns  it  green,  and  gives  it  its  sharp  astringent 
qualiiies.  All  the  tea  made  about  Zeeting  (a 
good  many  thousand  pounds)  is  fried  in  iron 
pans. 

But  if  the  Chinese  do  not  make  green  tea  on 
copper  pans,  they  do  what  is  a  great  deal 
worse.  They  mix  Prusian  blue  with  what  is 
sold  to  foreigners,  which  gives  it  the  greenish 
blue  colour  it  so  often  has,  and  something  ol 
its  astringent  qualities.  Prussian  blue  is  poi- 
son ;  and  the  only  reason  why  green  tea  does 
those  who  use  it  at  home  .so  little  harm,  is  that 
it  requires  but  a  small  quantity  to  colour  a 
large  amount  of  the  tea.  But  slill,  small  as 
Ihe  quantity  is,  it  does  harm;  and  the  people 
not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  green  tea,  can 
hardly  sleej)  afier  drinking  it.  You  may  al- 
most always  tell  whether  there  is  any  Prussian 
blue  in  the  lea,  by  drawing  oil' the  infusiun  and 
placing  it  in  a  white  cup.  if  the  infusion  is 
perlectly  clear,  and  of  a  slightly  saflron  green 
colour,  it  is  all  right  ;  but  if  it  has  a  dirly  ap- 
pearance, as  if  there  was  colouring  matter  sus- 
pended in  it,  then  there  is  some  of  the  Prussian 
blue,  or  somelhing  else  there. 

'I'he  Chinese  put  the  Prussian  blue,  and  such 
stufls  in  the  tea,  as  foreigners  have  taken  a 
notion  that  green  tea  is  not  green  tea  unless  it 
is  very  green.  People  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica don't  like  green  tea,  such  as  the  Chinese 
use,  and  won't  l)uy  it.  Well,  the  Chinese  aro 
very  accommodating  people,  and  they  laugh 
in  their  big  sleeves,  and  say,  "Since  foreign- 
ers want  very  green  tea,  we'll  give  it  to  thtm, 
but  they  must  pay  us  a  lilile  more  for  making 
it  so  green,  hitiln  green  lea  goes  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  that  lias  not  more  or  less  Prussian 
blue,  or  some  other  drug  added  to  give  it  a 
high  colour. 
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Taking  Bees'  Nests  in  the  Ixland  of  Bor- 
neo.— 'I'lie  Tiipiing  tree  rises  wilh  a  striiighl 
and  (jeautifiil  stem,  lo  a  heiglit  far  surpassing 
the  mosl  lolly  of  its  gigiintic  neighbours,  which 
frequently  attain  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet  of 
clear  stem.  The  baric  is  white,  soft  and  very 
niill;y.  The  branches  are  large  and  extend 
liigh  above  the  tree,  and  on  tiie  underside  of 
these  the  bees  generally  place  their  nests. 
The  Dyaks  ascend  to  these  by  torch-light,  by 
means  of  spikes  of  bamboo,  which  are  driven 
in  a  sloping  direction  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood  of  the  tree.  They  are  connected  by 
a  rail  of  bamboo,  which  is  placed  perpendicu- 
larly along  them,  and  attached  to  each  by  rat- 
tans, and  this  ladder  is  all  the  assistance  to 
the  Dyak  in  his  perilous  undertaking.  Low- 
in  his  work  on  Sarawak  .says: 

"  One  ascent  I  witnessed  ;  a  little  boy  who 
had  never  been  up  before,  accompanied  his 
brothers,  who  all  ascended,  singing  and  mak- 
ing as  much  noise  as  possible,  and  wilh  lorch- 
is  in  their  hands.  The  little  fellow  got  safely 
lo  the  top  ;  but  when  the  nesis  were  disturbed 
ind  the  bees  began  to  sting,  as  their  domiciles 
were  placed  in  the  baskets  on  the  backs  of  the 
Dyaks,  his  cries  were  pitiful,  and  he  had  near- 
ly fallen,  but  saved  himself  by  catching  hold 
3f  the  legs  of  one  of  his  brothers,  who  brought 
him  safely  down,  in  addition  to  the  bees'  nests 
md  baskets  with  which  he  was  burdened.  On 
reaching  the  bottom,  the  [older]  boys  were  swol- 
len all  over  from  the  efiects  of  the  slings  ;  but 
ho  cry  or  complaint  had  been  utiered  by  them, 
md  they,  together  with  their  lather,  who  wait- 
id  below,  quietly  began  to  separate  the  honey 
from  the  wa.x,  and  place  the  former  in  the 
bamboo." 

Curiovs  Case. — A  man  residing  in  our  bo- 
'ough,  a  few  days  ago,  cast  from  his  stomach 
!wogoodsiz;d  leeches.  For  the  past  summer 
be  had  been  unwell  and  had  taken  medicine 
ivhicli  operated  emelically,  when  these  indi 
jesiible  customers  were  emitted.  They  were 
iead  ;  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
nto  the  stomach,  when  quite  .small,  while 
iiinking  from  springs,  which  he  freqiienlly  did 
vhile  engaged  at  labour  along  the  [leading 
•ailroad,  when  distant  from  places  where  water 
:ould  be  otherwise  obtained. — Montgoinei-y 
Ledger. 

Palpilalion  of  the  Heart.— Tea,  Coffee, 
md  Tobacco. — Professor  W.  P.uker,  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
U  a  recent  clinical  lecture,  e.Namined  a  man 
ivho  was  troubled  with  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
rhe  report  states  that  no  physical  signs  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  heart  could  be  detected; 
ind  hence  we  may  conclude,  says  Prof.  P., 
'  with  much  certainly,  that  all  the  cardiac  dis- 
urbance  is  purely  functinnal,  depending  on  de- 
rangement of  the  digestive  organs — and  that 
Jerangement  depending  on  the  free  use  of  to- 
Dacco,  tea  and  coffee,  and  confinement  within 
ioors."  What  then  are  the  indications  of  treat- 
ment ?  Shall  we  give  ph\  sic  in  such  a  case  ? 
Will  physic  cui-e  bad  habits  1  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Let  the  patient  throw  a«ay  his  tobacco,  his  tea, 
jnd  his  coffee;  adopt  a  plain,  wholesome  diet, 
ind   take   regular  exercise  in   the  open   air, 


and  he  will  soon  remove  the  cause  of  derange^ 
ment,  and  the  ctfect  will  cease. 


AN.NA  PRICE. 

Anna  Price  a  minister  of  Glynvellyn,  Neath, 
widow  of  Peter  Price,  deceased  Eleventh 
2(Jth,  1846,  aged  1^7  years. 

Our  beloved  friend,  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  and  Sarah  Tregelles,  of  Fal- 
mouth. It  may  be  said,  in  her  case,  that 
"  wisdom  and  stability"  accompanied  the  early 
dedication  of  her  talents  to  the  Lord  ;  and  in  a 
memorandum  penned  on  the  day  she 
eleven  years  old,  after  pouring  out  her  gi 
tude  10  her  heavenly  Father,  lor  the  abundant 
temporal  blessings  enjoyed  by  her,  she  adds 
"Oil  Father,  stretch  out  thy  most  powerfu 
arm,  and  save  me  whilst  1  am  young,  and  in 
my  tender  years.  Oil !  preserve  me  from  tli 
many  temptations  of  this  evil  and  allurin 
world  I"  But  whilst  she  retained  lo  advanced 
life,  a  sweet  and  vivid  remembrance  of  Divine 
love  to  her  soul  in  her  childhood,  she  has  alsi 
been  heard  to  allude  to  some  of  the  tempta- 
tions which  subsequently  beset  her  path,  when 
for  a  siiort  lime,  less  reslriclion  in  the  choice 
of  her  associates,  her  books,  and  an  indulgence 
in  dress,  drew  her  mind  from  that  close  watch- 
fulness in  which  she  knew  true  peace  consist- 
ed. It  was  then  that  her  tenderly  concerned 
mother  gently  unfolded  to  her  the  exercise  o 
her  mind,  on  her  account;  and  lold  her,  thai 
whilst  she  felt  how  little  she  could  do  for  the 
be-t  welfare  of  her  child,  she  had  been  engag- 
ed to  lay  her  case  before  the  Lord.  This  ad- 
monition led  to  close  self-examination;  her 
ear  was  open  to  the  reproofs  of  instruction,  and 
after  deep  baptisms  of  spirit,  site  was  enabled 
to  yield  up  all  that  she  Ibit  the  Lord's  contro- 
versy was  with  ;  and  continuing  to  abide  in 
His  holy  fear,  she  became  prepared  for  service 
in  the  church. 

When  about  22  years  of  age,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Peter  Price,  of  Stourporl,  who  removed 
his  residence  to  Penryn,  in  Coj-nwall.  For 
many  years  a  large  portion  of  care  rested  on 
our  dear  Friend,  in  ihe  numerous  claims  of  a 
family  of  ten  children,  but  she  was  concerned 
rightly  to  dis-hargo  her  respective  duties  in 
her  household  and  in  the  church.  When  26 
years  of  age  she  was  appointed  an  elder.  Her 
judgment  was  sound  and  discriminating,  and 
she  was  qualified  by  deep  fellow  feeling  to 
"strengthen  the  weak  hands  and  confirm  the 
feeble  knees." 

In  1791,  she  was  recorded  a  minister;  and 
in  the  year  1801,  she  removed  with  her  hus- 
band and  family,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neath,  where  she  resided  for  the  last  4-5  years 
of  her  lile,  and  adorned  by  her  daily  watchful 
walk,  ihe  "doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour." 
Her  communicalions  in  the  ministry  were 
weighty,  clear,  and  impressive.  In  latter 
years,  when  confined  to  her  home,  she  con- 
tinued to  feel,  a  deep  concern  for  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  Truth,  and  the  preservation  of  her 
fellow  members  on  the  immutable  foundation, 
desiring  that  Christ  might  dwell  in  their  hearts 
by  faith;  that  "  being  rooted  and  grounded  in 
love"  ihey  might  "  be  able  to  comprehend  with 


all  saints  what  is  ihe  breadth,  and  length,  and 
depth,  and  heiglnh,  and  lo  know  the  love  of 
Christ  whii-h  passeih  knowledge." 

In  the  spring  of  18-15,  she  had  a  serious 
attack  of  illness,  but  in  the  prospect  of  a  sjiee- 
dy  dissolution,  an  unclouded  evidence  was 
granted  to  her  that  all  was  peace.  She  said 
'•  my  desire  is  to  be  kept  as  a  little  child,  in  a 
state  of  reduction,  ready  to  enter  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  I  would  not  exchange  the  sense  I 
am  favoured  with,  of  the  Divine  presence  and 
support,  for  all  that  the  world  can  bestow;  I 
desire  that  the  world  may  be  kept  as  under 
our  feet;"  adding,  "  he  that  lovelh  any  thing 
more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me;  there  is 
no  new  way  lo  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  1  have 
lea  red  that  too  much  latitude  and  mixture  have 
crept  into  our  Society,  but  the  dear  Redeem- 
er's terms  remain  applicable  to  all,  '  If  any 
man  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  me  ;' 
not  ci'osses  of  our  own  making  but  '  the  cross 
of  Christ.'  " 

She  dwell  much  on  abounding  mercies;  and 
when  recurring  to  an  atFecling  struggle  for 
breath,  which  had  threatened  immediate  dis- 
solution, she  said,  "  It  is  seldom  I  ask  for  tem- 
poral blessings,  but  I  do  ask  that  I  might  be 
sp  ired  a  return  of  that  struggle;"  adding,  "  not 
ihtit  in  the  suffering  I  led  that  there  is  aiiy- 
ihing  like  vengeance,  for  mv  spirit  feels  such 
m  union  with  Divine  love,  and  I  h.ive  such  an 
abiding  sense  of  this,  as  is  described  in  the 
words,'  I  in  thee  and  Thou  in  me.'"  After 
this  severe  attack  she  was  wholly  confined 
iip-siairs,  but  her  mind  lost  none  of  its  former 
brightness. 

Her  natural  feelings  were  much  tried  during 
this  period,  by  the  death  of  a  beloved  invalid 
daughter,  to  whom  she  was  closely  iiniied  in 
Gospel  fellowship,  but  her  unfiiiling  Helper 
was  near  to  sustain,  enabling  her  lo  raise  the 
ascri|)lion  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  unto 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

On  one  occasion,  when  confined  lo  her  bed, 
and  the  little  company  around  it  sat  in  solemn 
stillness,  she  said,  her  mind  was  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  snares  which  endanger  us, 
because  the  enemy  was  very  busy,  si  that  the 
injunction  of  our  Lord  had  need  be  minded  by 
all,  "Watch  and  pray  always,  le.-t  ye  enter  into 
temptation;"  and  again,  "What  I  say  unto 
you,  I  say  unto  all,  watch."  At  another  lime 
she  said,  "  1  have  petitioned  lo  be  kept  in  faith 
and  patience  to  the  end,  and  I  think  I  have 
had  an  evidence  that  my  prayer  will  be 
granted." 

A  few  evenings  before  her  death,  as  her  son 
was  silling  by  the  bedside,  she  called  his  at- 
tention and  said.  "  It  may  be  a  salislactioii  lo 
my  i-hildren  and  friends,  afier  I  am  gone,  to 
know  that  I  feel  ihe  accuser  of  the  bi'ethren  to 
be  cast  out  ;  and  I  can  say  that  the  principles 
in  which  I  have  been  educated  are  those  of  my 
judgment."  And  now  as  on  the  confines  of  an- 
other world,  she  once  more  expressed  her  ear- 
nest solicitude  on  behalf  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety and  for  the  right  qualification  of  the 
Lord's  servants,  emphalically  concluding  with, 
"  and  oh  I  that  it  may  please  the, Lord  lo  raise 
up  more  instruments  lo  serve  Him  in  their 
dav  i" 


THE  FRIEND. 


On  tlie  evening  of  the  26lh  of  tlie  Eleventh 
monih,  1846,  she  peacefully  brealhed  her  last, 
and  "  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  was  ga- 
thered" we  reverently  believe,  "  into  the  hea- 
venly garner." 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend.' 
RETROSPECT. 
Hoary  pilgrim  full  of  years, 

Bent  and  witlicr'd,  dim  and  grey, 
Tell  me  how  to  thee  appears 
Life'3  departincr,  closing  day  ? 

Weak  and  feeble  though  I  bend. 
Faith  is  firm  and  Hope  is  bright. 

All  is  goodness  to  the  end, 
At  the  "  eventide"  'tis  light. 

Oft.  I  turn  my  back  to  view 

All  the  journey  of  my  days  : 
Ah  !  how  many  hitherto 

Are  the  pleasant  hills  of  praise  I 

Where  my  feet,  in  infant  hours, 
Idly  round  the  cradle  play'd; 

Where,  in  dear  parental  bowers, 
Helpless  children  found  a  shade. 

Like  to  Jacob  I  was  sent 

To  a  world  of  strife  and  care. 

Having  nothing,  when  I  went. 
Save  "  inheritance  of  prayer." 

Now  I  feel  my  sun  descend  : 
As  my  winter  shuts  the  year, 

Jlerey  maVes  it  to  the  end. 

Cold  indcerl,  but  briglilhj  clear  .' 

Often  tliink  I,  when  I  gaze 

On  such  mercy  and  such  truth, 

Agf  fias  beams,  in  wintry  dni/s, 
Jirighter  than  the  spring  of  youth. 

I  have  seen  at  shady  eve. 

When  the  vale  is  dark  beneath 

Yonder  sun  its  brilliance  leave 
On  the  nionntain's  icy  wreath. 

So,  mctliinks,  as  years  decay, 
Graces  shod  a  brighter  glow, 

Beamin*  Heaven's  eternal  ray 
On  the  Christian's  head  of  snow. 


From  Godey'9  IJoo 
AUTUMN  WIND.S. 

BV    WM.    CULLE.N    BIIVANT. 

Ay,  thou  art  welenme,  heaven's  delicious  breath, 
When  woods  begin  to  wear  the  crimson  lea^ 
And  suns  grow  meek,  and   the  meek   suns   g 


brief, 


its  death. 


And  the  year  sniilr---  ns  if  drn 

Wind  of  the  sunny  V-. I'll,  oil 

In  the  gay  wo.  .;,  :.:,■',  i;i  ifir  ._roi(lcn  air, 
Like  to  a  good  o!il  no    rd.  .>i'  d  from  care. 

Journeying  in  long  serenity  avvav. 

In  such  a  bright,  late  quiet  would  (hat  I 

Might   wear    out   life   like    thee,  'mid    bowc 


True  (Quakers. 


For  "The Friend."     forlh  in  the  same  spirit,  we  shall  find  the  same 

leadings  where  we  meet  with  the  same  thing; 

...     ,      lor  the  Loril  God  will  never  be    lender  there; 

The  following  was  the  testimony  which  the  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^^,,^|^,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^,^^  ^j^^  |;^,^^ 
primitive  Friends  held  lorth.  Let  us  e.xamine  -^  j,;,^.  ^^j  j^  i^j  i,y  him,  be  tender  there,; 
whether  we  are   redeemed   out   ol   the   world,  ^^.^^^^  ^^  j^  ^^,_     ^^^^  „,g  ^^^^  ^,.  ,|,.g 

and  therefore  are  haled  by  H-or  whether  ^^^.^^^  is  good,  and  of  God,  and  haih  love 
there  is  not  danger  ol  being  caught  by  the  ^^^  s^eetuMs  at  the  bottom  of  it  ;  yea  in  piiv 
friendships  and  pleasures,  and  profits  ol  the  ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^.^  ,,^g  „^g  ^^^,^^j^  ^y^^^  ,,j^^  ^^^j^-^ 
world  which  helh  in  wickedness.     The  wedge  ,^g  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^,^.^^  ^  jj^^  creature  in  bonds  ' 

of  gold  and  the  rich  and  fashionable  and  "&''>■•' ^nd  captivity 

lonish  garments  contribute  to  rob  us  of  our  '  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  -^  j^g^,^  against  i 
strength,  and  to  give  our  enemies  advan-  ,_^^  ^^^  ,,,,  ,^g^  seriously  consider  whether  we 
tage  over  u.s.  There  is  but  one  way  to  be-  ^^^  ^^  q^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,. 
come  Quakers,  or  tremblers  before  the  Lord,  ,  i^  argument  that  we  are  of  God,  which  is 
and  that  is  by  the  way  ol  the  weeping  cross,  ,|^;^_^l,  ihe  world  fif.Kts  again.st  u.s— the' 
the  high   nud   holy  wuy,  above  the  grovelling  i^,^,,,^,  everywhere    fights  with   us-in 

.spirit  and  the  path  of  unholiness  which  unbe-l  .^  ,0^1  and  sect  of  men,  it  opposoth  us. 
Iievers,  and   mere  nominal   believers,  walk  in.   g^,^   -^  ^^  ^5,^^    ,^       become   meek    and 

Oh,  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  walk  in  thel    ,|^_  consulting    the  testimony   they   find 
light  of  the  Lord.  j  their  own  hearts  concerning  us,  they  soon  be- 

"  We  are  a  people  whom  God  hath  converted  j  come  pacified,  and  see  that  we  are  no  man'i 
to  himself;  a  people  in  whom  God  halh  raised  j  enemies — not  against  anyihing  that  is  good, 


;  of  kind  looks, 


twinkled  in  the  ] 
1  thou  dost  pass. 


And,  dearer  yet,  t 
And  murmur  of  kirn 
And,  when  my  last ; 
Pass  silently  from  m 


Jewish  Statistics. — The  Archives   Israelite 
says  : — "  It  is  calculaled  that  the  toial  number 
ovc-r  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 


up  the  seed  of  his  own  life,  and  caused  it  to 
reign  over  the  earlhly  part  in  ourselves  ;  a  peo- 
ple whom  God  bath  joined  lo  his  own  Spirit. 

Our  work  in  the  world  is  to  hold  forth  the 
virtues  of  hiin  that  hath  called  us  ;  to  live  like 
God  ;  not  to  own  anything  in  the  world  which 
God  doth  not  own  ;  to  forget  our  country,  our 
kindred,  our  father's  house;  and  lo  live  like 
persons  of  another  country,  of  another  kindred, 
of  another  family— not  to  do  anyihing  of  our- 
selves, which  is  pleasing  to  the  old  nature — 
but  all  our  words,  all  our  conversation,  yea, 
every  thought  in  us,  is  to  become  new.  What- 
ever proceeds  from  us,  is  to  come  from  tlie 
new  principle  of  life  in  us,  and  to  answer  that 
in  others — but  we  must  not  plesise  the  old  na- 
ture at  all  in  ourselves,  nor  in  any  else. 
Walking  atilhfully  thus  with  God,  we  have  a 
reward  at  present,  and  a  crown  in  the  end, 
which  doth  and  will  countervail  all  the  re- 
proaches and   hardships  we  rneet  with   in  the 

We  are  to  be  witnesses  for  God,  and  lo  pro- 
pagate his  life  in  the  world— to  be  instruments 
in  his  hand  to  bring  others  out  of  death  and 
captivity,  into  true  life  and  liberty.  We  are 
lo  fight  against  the  powers  of  darkness  every- 
where, as  the  Lord  calleth  us  forth.  And  this 
we  are  to  do  in  his  wisdom,  according  lo  his 
will,  in  his  power,  and  in  his  love,  sweetness 
and  meekness.  We  are  not  lo  take  ways  ac- 
cording to  our  own  wisdom  ;  but  there  must  be 
a  strict  walch  in  the  life,  lest  that  get  up  again 
— nor  must  wc  speak  such  words  as  man's 
I  wisd(jm  would  call  wise — nor  may  we  go  in 
j  our  own  will  to  seek  any,  but  the  Lord  must 
j  go  before  — nor  may  we  make  use  of  our  own 
i  stroniiih,  but  feel  his  arm   in  our  weaknes.s — 


but  only  against   that   which    is  evil  and  cor- 
upt.     Now  as  it  is  not  we   ourselves  thai  do 
hese  things,  but  the  life  and  power  of  God  in 
IS,  so  it  [s  not  we  that  are  struck  at,  but  that  ' 
ife  and  power;  for  if  it  were  not  for  that,  we  ! 
iTiight  be  as  acceptable  as   other  men.     It  is  ■ 
because  we  are  not  of  the  world,  but  God  hath  j 
lied  us  out  of  the  world,  that  we  are  so  haled  | 
of  llie  world.     This  is  the  true  cause,  though 
the  world  will  no  more  acknowledge  it,  than  it 
would  in  former  ages.     I  do  not  .speak  this  for 
my  own  sake,  to  avoid  any  share  in  the  cross  ; 
for  the  reproach  of  Christ  is  our  riches;  yea, 
far  greater  treasure,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
palace  of  Egypt.     Yea,  the  presence  of  God, 
the   sweet   power  of  life,   makes   up   all    our 
losses,  so  I  hat  we  have  no  cause  to  complain." 
—  Penington. 

For  ■■The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergooil  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  pago  413,  A^ol.  SXI ) 

After  attending  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  Peter  Yarnall  had  on  the  3lllh  of 
Si.vlh  month,  a  meeting  with  the  black  people 
in  the  meeling-house  at  Newport.  There  were 
about  four  hundred  present,  and  he  says  of 
ihom,  "  They  were  generally  serious,  and 
many  of  them  tenderly  afi'ecled  under  the 
Gospel  truths  communicated  lo  ihem,  tind  e.\- 
pressed  gladness  in  being  thus  regarded." 
"  1st  of  Seventh  month,  at  the  tenth  hour,  a 
meeting  was  appointed  fur  the  children  of  the 
town,  between  the  age  of  seven  and  fifieen 
years,  .  .  .  and  a  precious  meeting  it 
proved  to  be.  The  Lord's  gracious  presence 
attending,   many  children   wilh  their  parents 


nor  may  we  go  forth  in   that  love,  sweetness,  and  tutors  wore  much  afTecIed.    I  believe  there 
or  meekness,  which   is  pleasing  lo  the  fleshly  '  were  more  than  one  ihousand  children  altcnd- 


id  :  but 


must   be  true  lo  God,  linndlin«jt£d,  and   several 


of  Jews  spi 

6,000,000  of  souls.  Of  these  1  80,000  ai 
the  enjoyment  of  civil  righls,  viz.,  30,000  in 
the  United  Slate-i  of  America  ;  50,000  in  Hol- 
land; 10,000  in  Delgium.and  00,000  in  Frantic. 
In  England  '.20,000  are  as  yet  incoinpleiciv 
emancipated. 
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he  meek,  the  lowly,  ihe  hum- 1  heart  towards  them,  that  I  ihought  1  was  fully 
1  ble  is  reached  and  raist^d,  then  the  true  love,  j  rewarded  for  all  my  exercise  under  the  pros. 
the  sweetness,  the  tenderness,  the  meekness;  pect  of  coming  lo  Newport,  before  any  engage- 
must  go  forth  to  that.  The  Lord  God  is  rough  i  mcnt  in  public  .service." 
I  wilh  the  transgressor,  and  all  along  the  Scrip- 1  From  New  Bedford,  on  the  lllh,  he  wrote, 
j  turc  howcih  and  judgi'ih  hirn  ;  and  if  we  come '"  We  embarked  on  board  a  packet  bound  for 


THE   FRIEND. 


Nantucket.  Captain  Parker  came  on  board  ! 
the  vessel  at  Wcjod's  Hole,  who,  with  his  wile, 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  their  Friends  there,  l, 
had  conversulion  with  him  concerning  an  ac- ; 
cident  which  befel  him  some  years  before,! 
while  in  the  business  of  whaling.  Having  j 
struck  a  whale  wilh  the  harpoon,  the  creature 
dived  down,  and  the  captain's  leg  being  en- 
tangled wilh  the  rope,  he  was  carried  over- 
board, and  it  was  supposed  about  thirty-five 
fathoms  under  water.  Endeavours  were  inade 
to  cut  the  rope,  [without  success],  but  the 
■whale  by  his  force  broke  it,  and  he  (Captain 
Parker)  got  loose  or  disentangled  from  it,  and 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  was 
taken  up,  though  to  all  appearance  dead;  and 
no  signs  of  life  were  discovered  for  some  time; 
yet  after  a  while,  he  came  to.  His  leg  being 
broken,  could  not  be  set  for  some  weeks.  Be- 
ing a  compound  fracture,  a  piece  of  the  bone 
was  removed,  and  a  reduction  attempted.  He 
now  walks  very  well.  It  was  a  marvellous 
deliverance." 

It  was  indeed  a  marvellous  deliverance,  and 
one  which  might  be  ranked  as  providential. 
It  is  not  very  many  years  since  a  young  man 
sailing  out  from  Nantucket  became  entangled 
in  the  rope  in  a  similar  manner',' and  though 
apparently  immediately  after  his  disappear- 
ance under  the  water,  the  rope  was  severed, 
the  body  never  arose  to  the  surface,  or  at  least 
could  not  be  found.  Thus  was  he  in  youth 
cut  ofT  without  time  for  preparation,  leaving 
relatives  and  friends  to  mourn  with  a  bitter 
mourning. 

Peter  Yarnall  attended  Friends'  meetings  in 
Nantucket,  and  a  meeting  for  coloured  people, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  with  all  "  who 
were  free  to  attend,  that  had  been  disowned 
from  among  Friends."  "  Through  the  Lord's 
tender  mercy,  we  had  a  good  meeting ;  so  that 
I  had  10  conclude,  that  no  seasons  were  more 
owned  than  some  of  these,  when  collected  in 
this  way  with  such  as  had  strayed  from  the 
Shepherd  of  Israel." 

"  17th.  I  was  at  the  week-day  meeting  at 
the  North  house,  and  in  the  evening  at  a  meet- 
ing appointed  for  those  who  had  not 'at  any 
time  made  profession  wilh  us.  It  was  a  large, 
solemn  meeting.  My  heart  was  much  enlarg- 
ed in  Gospel  love,  and  [  was  led  to  treat  on 
the  Apostle's  errand  to  the  house  of  Cornelius; 
being  fully  persuaded  the  Lord  was  no  respect- 
er of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation,  kin- 
dred, tongue,  and  people,  they  who  tear  him 
and  work  righteousness  are  accepted."  "  26ih. 
I  was  at  the  other  meeting.  South  house,  and 
took,  as  I  believed,  rny  leave  of  them.  We 
had  a  good  meeting,  in  which  I  had  to  speak 
from  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  when  he  took 
a  final  leave  of  the  Corinthians :  '  Finally, 
brethren,  farewell.  Be  perfect.  Be  of  good 
comfort.  Be  of  one  mind.  Live  in  peace  ; 
and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
you.'  I  hardly  ever  felt  my  cup  more  to  over- 
flow, than  at  this  meeting  ;  and  reminded  them 
that  1  had  laboured  faithfully  among  thera 
having  by  this  time  attended  fifteen  meeting 
on  the  island  among  the  different  classes  of 
the  people,  and  visited,  I  believe,  above  fifty 
families.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  had 
several   more  sittings,  and  in  the  evening,  a 


precious  opportunity  with  my  dear  Friends] 
[Samuel  Rodman  and  wife]  at  whose  house  1  i 
lodged,  divers  Friends  being  present  from ; 
other  families,  to  our  mutual  comfort.  My 
heart  was  much  humbled,  feeling  myself  to  be 
truly  an  unprofitable  servant.  And  though  at 
seasons  1  was  much  enlarged  in  Gospel  love, 
yet  I  had  nothing  of  my  own.  It  was  the 
Lord's  doing,  and  marvellous  in  mine  eyes." 

After  an  interesting  visit  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, Peter  proceeded  to  the  main  land,  where 
he  had  acceptable  service  in  divers  meetings. 
On  the  14th  of  Eighth  month,  he  says,  they 
proceeded  towards  Sandwich,  and  lodged  at 
the  house  of  John  Wing  Scorson  ;  where  we 
met  with  an  innocent  black  man,  who  called 
himself  Peter  Wing,  supposed  by  the  best  ac- 
counts obtained  to  be  about  one  hundred  years 
of  age.  His  head  was  nearly  white.  He 
had  been  at  work  nearly  all  day  in  a  salt 
marsh,  raking  of  hay.  His  faculties  were 
bright,  and  he  was  pleasant  and  lively  in  con- 
versation,— could  remember  many  Friends, 
long  since  removed  by  death,  who  had  visited 
this  country  in  former  years.  I  observed  his 
motion  was  quick,  and  though  he  informed  me 
he  was  tired  with  the  work  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  that  day,  he  purposed  going  to  the 
same  business  the  next.  I  was  told  he  had 
lived  more  than  eighty  years  in  the  house 
where  we  lodged  ;  and  that  he  was  capable  of 
walking  wilh  most  young  men,  and  could  per- 
form a  journey  of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  about 
two  hours." 

On  the  2Tth  of  Eighth  month,  being  at  Bos- 
ton he  says  :  "  We  went  to  the  castle,  and 
had  a  meeting  among  the  soldiers  of  the  gar- 
rison, stationed  there,  and  the  convicts  placed 
under  iheir  charge  for  safety.  They  keep 
them  close  to  work.  We  had  a  solemn,  good 
meeting  with  them;  the  officers  receiving  us 
wilh  openness,  manifested  great  kindness,  and 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  opportu- 
nit)'.  The  convicts  were  drawn  up  under  a 
strong  guard,  and  marched  to  the  meeting- 
house, and  some  poor  creatures  among  them 
were  in  chains.  The  soldiers  sat  down  before 
them,  all  accoutred  with  their  arms,  and  even 
bayonets  fixed  to  their  guns, — yet  they  ap- 
peared solid  and  reverent  ;  some  of  them,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  officers,  were  tendered, 
and  some  of  the  poor  convicts  were  so  reached 
as  to  shed  tears.  I  informed  them  that  it  was 
not  agreeable  to  my  principles,  or  inclination, 
to  upbraid  them  with  their  crimes,  but  to  warn 
ihem  to  repentance,  and  to  endeavour  to  seek 
for  mercy  wilh  the  Almighty,  before  the  day 
of  visitation  passed  over,  when  there  would  be 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.  I  also  told  them, 
that  1  truly  commiserated  their  condiiion  ;  but 
that  to  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  the  ene- 
my of  their  souls,  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
concernment  they  could  be  engaged  in.  And 
after  showing  according  to  rny  sense  at  that 
time,  how  they  had  fallen  into  temptation,  and 
so  into  manifold  greater  evils,  until  they  had 
committed  crimes  shocking  to  human  nature, 
— and  by  what  means  they  might  have  escap- 
ed,—  I  reminded  them  of  Hazael,  whom  the 
prophet  informed  of  the  condemnation  he 
should  fall  under  for  want  of  watchful  obedi- 
ence, who  then  appeared  to  abhor  the  pros- 


pect of  such  atrocious  deeds  as  he  aflerwards 
committed,  and  replied,  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  V 

"Some  of  the^e  poor  creatures  had  been 
convicted  of  very  capital  offences,  and  were 
sentenced  there  for  life  ;  and  some  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  or  months,  according  to  their 
several  crimes.  The  latter  I  entreated,  when 
way  shotdd  ojien  for  their  liberation  from  that 
state  of  confinement,  to  seek  after  strength  to 
resist  the  devil  in  all  his  assaults,  when  fresh 
tem[)lalions  might  be  presented; — and  all,  to 
improve  the  time  allotted  to  them,  in  the  length- 
ened out  mercy  of  the  Almiijhiy.  1  also  spoke 
of  judgment  to  come,  on  the  disobedient,  and 
was  tliankful  for  this  opportunity,  being  large- 
ly drawn  forth  in  Gospel  love  towards  them." 

Our  blessed  Saviour  hath  said  that  he  who 
hath  been  forgiven  much  loveth  much!  Do 
we  not  often  see  the  strength  of  this  love  ma- 
nifested in  those  brought  to  the  Father's  house 
from  the  far  fields  of  degradation  and  sin,  by 
their  yearnings  of  soul  and  faithful  labours  in 
behalf  of  those  still  aliens  from  that  household 
where  alone  there  is  true  happiness  and  soul- 
comforting  peace?  They  remember  ihe  daily 
bitterness,  the  nightly  lisars  they  partook  of 
whilst  treading  the  rounds  of  sensual  pleasure, 
— and  having  been  made  to  laste  a  liitle  the 
agony  unutterable  of  lost  souls,  they  wrestle  in 
spirit  for  the  redetiiplion  of  those  wlx)  are  the 
bond-slaves  of  Satan,  and,  as  such,  heirs  of  an 
eierniiy  of  misery.  They  wrestle, — they  la- 
bour in  hope  U  Because  knowing  the  depth 
of  pollution  from  which  they  themselves  were 
redeemed  by  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  they  feel  Ids  mercy  is  unbounded,  his 
power  omnipotent,  and  that  for  the  penitent 
soul,  he  can  and  vfiU  break  every  snare  and 
chain  of  the  Devil. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Engaging  in  religion  merely  for  the  present 
comlort  and  satisfaction  of  it,  or  because  it  is 
the  happiest  kind  of  life,  is  doing  it  upon  a 
mistaken  motive;  and  if  our  expectations  are 
not  answered  to  the  full,  we  shall  grow  wearv 
of  it,  and  fly  to  something  else.  It  should  be 
lor  eternity  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  set  free 
from  worldly  desires,  supported  wilh  hope,  re- 
fuse no  hard.ihips,  wait  patiently,  and  continue 
steadfast  to  Ihe  end. 

The  Source  of  Strength. 

To  lean  upon  and  follow  tlie  Beloved  of 
souls  in  true  simplicity,  is  a  wonderful  preser- 
vation from  that  reasoning  and  vain  consulta- 
tion with  flesh  and  blood,  which  dislracts  the 
mind,  and  often  causes  it  lo  err  from  the  faith. 
It  is  true  our  spiritual  Guide  for  wise  purposes, 
conceals  himself  from  us  ;  the  Bridegroom  is 
taken  away,  and  then  the  disciples  cannot  but 
mourn;  and  better  is  it  for  them  that  they 
should  mourn,  than  enter  into  the  remotest 
confederacy  with  his  enemy  against  Him,  call 
in  question  his  manifestations,  and  doubt  whe- 
ther Jie  is  to  us  that  friend,  of  whom  he  has 
given  us,  in  broad  daylight,  living  proofs.  An 
unbelieving  heart  is  a  temptation  most  subtile, 
and  often  very  plausibly  presented.  Beware 
of  it  ;  L>=.  not  afraid  to  have  ihv  (bolishness  for 


THE  FRIEND. 


Christ's  s;ike  ppi-fectecl ;  for  his  Gospel  which 
is  the  power  olGoJ  unio.^alvation  to  all  ihein 
that  believe,  is  a  fuiifl  of  requisites  for  the 
Christian  traveller  ;  from  !he  babe's  to  the 
strong  man's  food,  the  clothing  of  the  lilies  in 
the  heavenly  szarden,  to  the  accoutrements  and 
victorious  armour  of  the  Lamb's  soldiers. 
Fear  not  therefore,  though  thou  be  a  child, 
and  it  seems  to  thyself  that  thou  canst  not  go  ; 
for  the  Lord  hath  anointed  thee,  and  will 
therefore  strengthen  thee  for  his  work,  and 
feed  thee  with  Ibod  convenient  for  thee. — 
Grubb. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

"Open  III)'  Jlouth  fertile  Dumb." — Prov. 

Prompted  by  «ilnessing  tha  daily  recurrence 
of  the  inhuniimily  practised  by  the  "savage 
monarch-man  upon  the  poor  dumb  servants 
of  his  comfort,"  and  searching,  in  vain,  for 
some  corrective,  in  the  form  of  a  Tract,  to 
offer  to  those  "  injurious  tramplers  upon  Na- 
ture's law,"  who  in  some  instances  transgress 
through  ignorance,  or  want  of  thought,  we 
would  make  the  inquiry.  Why  has  there  not 
been  a  tract  written  on  the  subject  of  crulty  to 
animals? 

If  some  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
whose  talents  and  leisure  render  them  debtors 
to  their  brethren,  could  be  induced  to  prepare 
a  concise  essay  on  this  subject,  for  the  "  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,"  might  they  not  be 
serving  the  cause  of  humanity  ? — for 

A  dog  cannot  plead  his  ovvn  right,  nor  ren- 
der a  reason  for  exemption  ; 

The  galled  ox  cannot  complain,  nor  suppli- 
cate a  moment's  lespite; 

The  spent  horse  iiid'^lh  his  distress,  till  he 
pantelh  out  his  spirit  at  tho  goal  ; 

Liveth  there  no  advocate  for  him? — No 
voice  that  shall  be  heard  in  his  defence? 

R 

Harrisville,  Suventh  montli,  1848. 

For  "The  Friend." 

TIIE  GOSPEL. 

George  Fo.x  says  in  his  .Journal  : — 
"  Ne.xt  morning  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
town  desired  to  speak  with  me.  1  went  and 
had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  them  con- 
cerning the  things  of  (iiul.  In  'iheir  reasoning 
they  said,  'The  Gospel  was  tlu;  four  books  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,'  and  they 
called  it  nainr.-il.  1  loM  iheni  the  Gn.-pel  was 
the  power  of  God,  which  w;is  preached  before 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  J')hii,  were  writ- 
ten ;  and  it  was  preached  lo  eiery  creature,  of 
which  a  great  part  might  never  see  or  hear  of 
those  four  books.  So  that  C'very  creature  was 
to  obey  the  power  of  God  ;  for  Christ,  the  Spi- 
ritual Man,  would  judi;e  ihe  world  according; 
to  the  Gospel,  that  is  accordmg  to  his  invisible 
power.  VVhen  ih(!y  heard  this  they  could  not 
gainsay,  for  ihc'I'ruih  came  over  ihem.  I  di- 
rected them  10  their  teacher,  the  (5race  of  C/od, 
and  showed  them  Ihe  sufheiency  of  it,  which 
would  tea(di  them  how  lo  live,  and  wl'.at  lo 
deny;  and  being  obeyed  would  bring  them 
.salvation.  So  to  that  Grace  I  reconiinendcd 
them  and  left  them." 


The  Apostle  John  saw  an  tingel  flying 
through  Ihe  midst  of  heaven  "  having  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  preach  to  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earlh,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kindred, 
and  tongue,  and  people;  saying  wilh  aloud 
voice,  Fear  God  and  give  glory  to  Him;  lor 
the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come;  and  wor- 
ship iiim  that  made  heaven,  tmd  earth,  and  the 
sea,  and  the  fountains  of  water."  Many  of 
hese  dcjublless  never  heard  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John,  and  yet  were  made  partakers 
of  the  blessings    of   the  Gospel   through  the 

ling,  sufferings  and  deaih  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ^  All  who  know  Christ  to  preach  his 
eriasling  Gospel  in  their  hearts,  as  they 
obey  and  f.. How  him,  will  ovvn  the  Scriptures 
if  lliey  have  them,  and  will  at  times  be  filled 
with  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  such  an 
inestimable  treasure  has  been  prepared  and 
preserved  for  iheir  instruction  in  righteousness. 
The  Gospel  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy  and 
forgiveness  in  which  Christ  who  is  e.xalted  to 
be  a  prince  and  a  Saviour,  and  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  (lod,  brings  salva- 
to  every  man  by  his  Spirit,  and  gives  life 

he  soul  that  receives  him.  And  though 
the  declaration  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  is 
sometimes  termed  the  Gospel,  yet  to  speak 
properly,  "the  Gospel  is  the  inward  power 
and  lile,  which  preaches  glad  tidings  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men,  offerina  salvation  to  them, 
and  seeking  to  redeem  them  from  their  iniqui- 
ties ;  and  therefore  it  is  said  to  be  preached  in 
every  creature  under  heaven." 


New  McllioJ  of  Silvering  Glass. 

A  process,  the  invention  of  Drayton, 

has,  after  ihe  labour  of  several  years,  and 
much  expense  of  patience,  and  money,  been 
brought  to  perfection  for  the  silvering,  pro- 
perly so  called,  of  glass,  and  the  results  may 
now  be  witnessed  at  the  eslablishinent  of  llie 
inventor.  No.  31(1  Regent  street.  New  York. 
By  this  process,  flat  plates  of  glass  are  render- 
ed more  clear,  and  colourless,  than  by  the  old 
process  of  tin  and  mercury.  The  silvering 
matter,  which  consists  of  silver  held  in  solu- 
tion, in  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  wilh  oil  of 
cloves,  or  cassia,  is  poured  upon  the  back  of 
the  plate,  and  the  silver,  being  precipitated, 
adheres  (irmly  to  the  glass — so  firmly,  in- 
deed, that  it  requires  considerable  force,  or  the 
use  of  powerful  acids,  lo  remove  it.  It  would 
seem  that  some  allinily  e.xists  between  the  sil- 
ver, and  the  siliceous  particles  of  the  glass,  lo 
account  for  the  strength  of  the  adhesion.  'I'he 
plate  thus  silvered  is  exceedingly  brilliant. 
The  time  employed  is  less  than  a  fourth  of 
ihat  occupied  by  ihe  old  melhod,  the  process 
is  not  more  expensive,  is  certain  in  its  effects, 
and  is  ailended  wilh  none  of  those  terrible  ca- 
lamities by  which  the  lives  of  those  who  are 
emjiloyed  in  all  operations  in  which  mercury 
is  used,  are  shortened.  The  invention  can 
moreover,  be  applied  to  glass  of  all  forms,  so 
that  cups,  bowls,  vases,  no  matter  how  full  of 
ramifications,  or  angles,  or  circular  bosses, 
I  hey  may  be,  can  be  silvered  on  the  inside, 
and  by  being  so  silvered,  they  exiertially  ro- 
seitible  cups,  &c.,  of  polished  metal.  The 
silvering  being  hard  and  tenacious,  the  cups 


can  be  filled  with  water,  wiihont  danger  of  its        i 
removal,  and  used  to  hold  flowers,  &c.    Some        | 
of  the  specimens  of  coloured   Bohemian  vases        i 
at  the  establishment  are  exceedingly  beauliful.        | 
The  red,  and  blue,  and  green,  ;iud  jellow  col-        ' 
ours,  are  made,  by  the  process,  to   resemble 
precious  stones,  emeralds,  garnets,  rubies,  and 
so  forth,  and  e.xhibit  a  deplh  and  brilliancy  of       ; 
tone  scarcely  to  be  imat;ined.     The  process  of       j 
silvering  a  vase  holding  two  or  three  quarts  of 
fluid  does  not  occupy  an   hour,  and  being  sil-        1 
vered,  is  equal  to  the  finest  enamel.     In  short,        ] 
this  process  is  applicable  to  so  many  things  in        | 
which  glass  is  used,  both   in  articles  of  mere        ] 
utility,  and  in  ornamental    and  decorative  de- 
vices, that  it  would  be  endless    lo  describe  all 
its  capabilities.     A  very  short  visit  to  the  ma- 
nufactory, will  suffice  to  convey  a   notion  of 
its  importance  and  its  merits. — Late  Paper. 


Travellers  towards  a  city  which  hath  foun- 
dations, must  not  expect  the  weather,  the  roads, 
and  ihe  disposition  of  iheir  minds  for  prosecu- 
ting the  journey,  to  be  always  pleasant;  but 
they  must  ever  be  careful  to  keep  in  the  way  ; 
to  travel  when  light  is  upon  the  path  ;  and  to 
rest  in  the  nii;ht. 


Disinfecting  Agent. — Copperas,  (sulphate 
of  iron)  one  pound  dissolved  in  water,  say 
about  four  gallons,  and  poured  twice  or  three 
times  into  sinks  is  a  comfdete  disinl'ectant,  re- 
moving all  unpleasant  odour,  and  preventing 
offensive  eflluvia  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  clean  them.  The  cost  is  a  mere  trifle,  cop- 
peras selling  for  four  or  five  cenis  per  p  innd. 
The  efll-ct  is  certain.  It  is  recommended  in 
Ihe  Albany  Cultivator  for  1844,  and  has  been 
used  wilh  success. 


Ta?ne  Kangaroo. — "  My  brother  had  a 
young  kangaroo,  which  hopped  in  and  out  [of 
the  hut]  wilh  the  utmost  confidence,  coming 
up  to  any  one  who  happened  to  be  eating,  and 
insisting  upon  havinsj  pieces  of  bread  yiven  to 
it.  Full  of  lun  and  spirits,  it  would  sport 
about  as  playfully  as  a  kiilen  ;  and  il  was  very 
amusing  to  see  how  it  would  tease  the  dogs, 
pulling  them  about  with  its  sharp  claws,  and 
trying  to  roll  them  on  the  ground.  The  dogs, 
who  were  in  the  daily  habit  of  killing  kanga- 
roos, never  attempted  to  bile  Minny,  who 
sometimes  teased  them  so  heartily,  that  they 
would  put  their  tails  between  iheir  legs  and 
fairly  run  away." — Landor''s  Bushman. 

SL.WES. 
Tlicy  arc  tlie  sliivcs  who  fear  to  speak 
For  the  fallen  and  the  weak  ; 
Tliey  arc  slaves  who  will  not  choose 
Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse. 
Rattier  than  in  silence  shrink 
From  the  truth  they  need  must  think; 
They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  tic 
In  ll'ie  right  with  two  or  three. 


Prudence  is  a  prime  quality  in  n  friend  ;  and 
zeal  and  noise  are  not  always  indicative  of  the 
greatest  ability  or  desire  to  do  you  good.  Al- 
though it  is  considered  one  great  duly  of 
friendship  to  discover  faults,  and  aive  n-proofs, 
yet  it  is  a  dangerous  duty.  It  should  be  done 
delicutcly  and  kindly,  and  not  too  frequently. 
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Charcoal  Beds. — We  would  saj'  to  our 
farming  frietifls,  if  you  have  been  burning  any 
charcoal  during  ihe  pasl  winter,  be  sure  you 
fence  up  the  site  of  your  coal-pits  as  vine 
patches  for  cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes. 
In  these  situations  the  insects  are  pretty  much 
burned  o'Jt  of  the  soil,  body,  eggs  and  all,  and 
they  will  not  cut  up  jour  vines  as  soon  as  they 
come  out  of  the  groinid.  'J'he  annihilation  of 
worms  and  insects  wdl  enable  your  vines  to 
get  a  start,  before  flies  and  bugs  will  be  much 
abroad:  the  coal  itself  furnishes  one  of  the 
greatest  constituents  of  vegetable  existence.  1 1 
you  have  no  such  patches  as  we  have  referred 
to,  a  ihw  loads  of  charcoal  dust  may  be  pur- 
chased from  the  nearest  blacksmith's  shop,  or 
foundry,  and  used  with  prolit  in  this  culture. 
—Fanner  and  Mechanic. 


Shoeing  Horses. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  some 
lime  since,  Professor  Seivall  reniaiUed  that  he 
had  Ibund  old  horses  shod  with  a  layer  of  lea- 
ther, forming  an  artificial  sole  between  the  shoe 
and  the  hoof,  recover  from  the  severe  atfi^c- 
tions  causing  injury  to  the  hoof;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  contractions,  briltleness,sand  cracks, 
or  even  disease  of  the  foot  itself,  as  thrushes, 
canker,  corns,  &c.,  and  the  hoof  perfectly  re- 
gain its  original  elasticity  and  firniness.  The 
mode  in  question  had  been  practised  by  Pro- 
fessor Sevvall  for  the  last  thirty  years. — Late 
Paper. 

Structure  of  the  Horse. — Sir  Charles  Bell 
observes  that  of  all  creatures  the  horse  has  the 
smallest  stomach,  relatively  to  its  physical  size. 
Had  he  possessed  the  quadruple  ruminating 
stomach  of  the  ox,  he  would  not  have  been,  at 
all  times,  ready  for  exertion  ;  the  traveller 
could  not  have  baited  his  steed  and  resumed 
his  journey.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  not 
so  capacious,  even  when  distended,  as  to  iiri- 
pede  his  wind  and  speed  ;  and  the  food  is  pass- 
ing onward,  with  a  greater  degree  of  regula- 
rity than  in  any  other  animal.  A  proof  of 
this  is  that  the  horse  has  no  gall-bladder. — 
Ibid. 


New  Use  of  the  'iomato. — The  Cheraw 
Gazette  states,  that  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages iif  the  tomato  for  table  use,  the  vine  is  of 
great  value  lor  food  for  cattle,  especially  tor 
cows.  It  is  said  that  a  cow  fed  on  tomato 
vines  will  give  more  iriilk  and  yield  butter  of 
a  finer  flavour,  and  in  greater  abundance  than 
any  other  long  feed  ever  tried,  it  is  thought, 
too,  that  more  good  fond  for  cattle,  and  at  less 
expense,  can  be  raised  on  a  given  quantity  ol 
ground  planted  in  loniatcies  than  from  any 
other  vegetable  known  in  the  Southern  coun- 
try. Farmers,  lookout  for  this  in  the  coming 
season. 

Mixing  Soils. — There  is  often  an  advan- 
tage in  mixing  soils  which  will  pay  well  for 
the  labour.  It  is  almost  always  the  case  that 
when  in  diggina  wells  or  cellars,  if  some  of 
the  bottom  earth,  which  comes  from  a  depth 
of  several  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
be  spread  upon  land  that  has  been  some  time 
cultivated,  or  even  upon  grass  lands,  a  stimu- 


lus is  given  to  the  crop  that  is  quite  surprising. 
A  year  or  two  ago  we  visited  a  farmer  in  one 
of  the  upper  counties  of  this  State,  says  the 
Maine  Farmer,  whom  we  found  carting  coarse 
gravelly  loam  into  his  barn-yard.  He  stated 
that  he  found  much  benefit  with  such  material 
among  his  barn-yard  manure,  and  fancied  that 
the  juices  of  the  manure  dissolved  a  part  of 
the  gravel  or  something  else,  and  that  pro- 
duced the  benefit  to  his  crops.  We  suppose, 
however,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  mixing  of 
soils,  by  which  not  only  the  texiui-e  of  the 
surface  soils  was  changed,  but  probably  other 
materials,  or  ingredients  supplied  that  were 
lacking  in  the  soil  which  received  the  dress- 
ing. We  all  know  that  after  draining  a  bog- 
gy piece  of  ground,  if  there  be  any  chance  to 
mix  sand,  gravel  or  loam,  with  it,  a  manifest 
improvement  is  eflected  ;  and  we  also  know 
that  if  the  muck  or  peat  of  the  bog  be  hauled 
on  10  the  upland,  and  its  acids  neutralized  by 
long  exposure  to  the  weather,  or  by  ashes, 
&c.  great  benefit  is  obtained.  So  also  ii  sand 
or  gravel  be  hauled  upon  stifl"  clays,  or  clay 
put  on  sandy  and  gravelly  soils,  a  mutual  iin- 
piovement  is  elfected.  Perhaps  the  benefit 
would  not  always  pay  for  the  expense,  but 
where  the  mixing  can  be  done  easily  and  at 
reasonable  cost,  it  is  oftentimes  a  good  plan  to 
mix  ihein  thoroughly. — Lute  Paper. 

The  NetB  Testament  in  the  Choctaw  I.an- 
nuage. —  It  is  tniderstood  that  the  American 
Bible  Society  has  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Choctaw  language  in  the  course 
of  publication,  under  the  supervision  of  Alfred 
Wright,  missionary  among  the  Choclaws,  and 
a  native  Clioctaw,  who  accompanies  him. — lb. 


The  Social  Circle. —  How  sweet  is  social 
affection!  When  the  world  is  dark  without, 
we  have  light  within.  When  cares  disturb 
the  breast — when  sorrow  broods  about  the 
heart — what  joy  gathers  in  the  circle  of  love  ! 
We  liirgei  the  world,  with  all  its  animosities, 
wiiilst  blest  with  social  kindness.  'I'hat  man 
cannot  be  unhappy  who  has  hearts  that  vibrate 
in  sympathy  with  his  own — who  is  cheered 
by  the  smiles  of  atfeclion  and  the  voice  of  ten- 
derness. Let  the  world  be  dark  and  cold — 
let  the  hate  and  animosity  of  bad  nten  gather 
aboiU  him  in  the  place  of  business — but  when 
he  eniei's  the  ark  of  love — his  o«n  cherished 
circle — he  forgets  all  these,  and  the  cloud 
passes  from  his  brow,  and  the  sorrow  from  his 
heart.  The  warm  sympathy  of  his  wife  and 
children,  dispel  every  shadow,  and  he  feels  a 
thrill  of  joy  in  his  bosom  which  words  are  not 
adequate  to  express.  He  who  is  a  stranger  to 
the  joys  of  social  kindness,  has  not  begun  to 
live. 

Habits  are  easily  formerl  ;  especially  such 
as  are  bad;  and  what  to-day  seems  to  be  a 
small  afi'air,  will  soon  becojue  fixed,  and  hold 
you  with  the  strength  of  a  c;ible.  That  same 
cable,  you  will  recollect,  is  formed  by  spinning 
and  twisting  one  thread  at  a  time;  but  when 
once  completed,  the  proudest  ship  turns  her 
head  towards  it,  and  acknowledges  her  subjec- 
tion to  its  power. 


No   slave    is   so   abject,  as  he  who  tries  to 
keep  near  the  head  in  the  race  of  fashions. 
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NINTH  MONTH  23,  184S. 


Our  subscribers  will  perceive  by  the  notice 
at  the  head  of  this  week's  paper,  that  John 
Richardson  is  again  the  agent  /or  "The 
Friend."  He  served  in  that  capacity  some 
time  after  its  establishment,  and  we  cordially 
welcome  his  return  to  the  duties  of  the  olTico. 

Bills  for  such  of  our  subscribers  as  are  in 
arrears  have  been  forwarded  in  the  two  last 
numbers  of"  The  Friend,"  to  which  their  at- 
tention is  called,  particularly  such  of  them  as 
are  indebted  for  several  jears'  subscription. 
A  list  of  Agents  will  be  found  in  No.  19,  Vol. 
21,  of  "The  Friend,"  to  whom  payments  may 
be  made,  or  remittances  may  be  forwarded  to 
our  agent  in  this  city.  As  the  conclusion  of 
each  volume  always  brings  with  it  a  number 
of  discontinuances,  our  agents  and  Friends 
genei-ally,  are  reminded  that  it  is  desirable  to 
have  new  subscribers  to  supply  their  places. 
With  proper  exertion,  it  is  believed,  that  in 
some  neighbourhoods  the  subscription  list 
could  be  much  increased. 

OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 
For  the  satisfaction  of  otir  readers  we  give 
the  following  brief  enumeration  of  the  subjects 
which  claimed  the  attention  of  that  body,  and 
the  results,— expecting  hereafter  to  be  furnished 
with  a  more  detailed  account,  'i'he  meetincr 
opened  on  Second-day,  the  4th  inst.  The  first 
question  of  importance  was  relative  to  minutes 
lor  members  of  the  "larger  body"  in  New 
England,  who  were  in  attendance.  These  the 
meeting  decided  should  not  be  read.  A  like 
decision  was  come  to,  relative  to  the  epistles 
from  the  two  bodies  claiming  to  be  New  Eng- 
land Yearly  Meeting.  On  Fourth-day,  some 
persons  who  considered  the  "  larger  body"  in 
New  England  to  lie  the  true  Yearly  Meeiinn- 
tbei'e,  insisted  that  the  meiidjers  of  the  "sniall- 
:er  body"  in  attendance,  should  leave  the 
house ;  but  it  was  not  acquiesced  in  i)y 
!  the  body.  Three  sittings  were  consumed  on 
:  this  subject;  but  on  Seventh-day,  it  being  tho 
j  obvious  sense  of  the  meetini'-,  that  the  Friends 
j  whose  presence  were  objected  to,  should  not 
be  requested  to  withdraw,  the  regular  busi- 
;  ness  was  resumed.  The  proposition  from 
j  New  York  to  appoint  a  connnittee  to  at- 
tend a  general  cunference  to  be  held  in 
j  Baltimore,  was  considered,  and  way  d  d  not 
lopentouniie  in  the  mc'asure.  After  this  the 
re|ii)ris  of  the  stari<ling  committees  were  read, 
the  state  of  society  coiisidrred,  and  epislks  to 
j  other  Yrarly  iMfe'lings  approved.  The  min- 
utes  of  the  Meetings  lor  Sulleiings  were  of  an 
interesting  character.  'Jhat  body  had  by  di- 
rection of  the  previous  Yearly  Meeting  been 
engaged  on  the  subject  of  preparing  a  Ipsiimo- 
ny  against  Ihe  unsnund  principles  which  have 
been  of  later  years  published  and  circulated 
by  some  under  our  name. 
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The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  believing  that 
"  An  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the 
Reiinious  Society  of  Friends,"  issued  by  Phi- 
Indel^ihia  Yearly  Meeting  in  1847,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  concern  of  Friends  in  iheir 
own  borders,  had  approved  it,  and  it  now  came 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  its  sanction. 

The  "  Appeal"  was  then  read,  and  after  a 
full  expression  of  sentiment  it  was  adopted  as 
the  testimony  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  meeting  closed  on  Third-day,  the  12th 
instant. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee   to   Superintend   the  Board- 
ing-school  at  West-town,  will   meet    there  on 
Sixth  day,  tlie  6th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
School  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7^  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  to  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philn.,  Ninth  mo.  23d,  1848. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  preserve  iheir  copies 
can  have  them  neatlvand  substantially  liound 
at  the  otiice  of-  The  Friend,"  No.  50  North 
FoMtlh  street,  up  stairs. 

.     Friends'  Library  and  other  works  bound  in 
various  styles,  and  on  reasonable  terms. 


The  Managers  believe  that  the  arrangements  which  |  Board  and  Tuition  for  that  term.  Parents  intending 
have  been  made,  will  enable  ihem  to  carry  out,  in  ac-  t  to  remove  their  sons  from  the  School  at  the  close  of 
cordance  with  the  original  design  of  the  Institution,  a  the  Winter  term,  will  be  required  to  give  notice  of 
thorough  and  liberal  course  of  instruction,  with  con-  such  intention  to  the  Principal,  on  or  before  the  first 
slant  reference  to  moral  training,  and  the  promotion    of  the  Third  month;  and  if  at  the  close  of  the  Sum- 


attachment  to  the  principles  of  the   Society  of 
ds.     The  studies  of  the  respective  classes  will  be 


RFX'EIPTS. 

Received  of  Hugh  Balde 


vol.  21 


ston.  Bait,,  S 
Philip  Anthony,  M.' Bedford,  S6,  vols.  19,  20  and  21  : 
of  J.  Kussell,  fur  John  Marshall,  Tenn  ,  S2,  vol.  21 
and  for  Dougan  Clark,  S3,  vol.  21;  Isaiah  Pope 
Windham,  Me.,  for  Timothy  Robinson,  S2,  vol.  21  ; 
Roliert  Hall,  LoydsviUe,  Ohio,  SS,  vol.  22  ;  John  L. 
Cuyler  Aurora,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  fur  Sarah  B. 
Shove  S3,  vol.  23  ;  Caleb  Bracken,  Flushing,  Ohio, 
for  Abraham  Packer,  S2,  vol.  21  :  for  R.  S.  Hollovvay, 
Sa,  vol.  22  ;  for  Asa  Branson,  S3,  vol.  22  ;  lor  Joseph 
Hobson,  S5,  from  No.  1,  vol.  20,  to  No.  26,  vol.  22  ; 
and  or  John  W.  Smith,  S3,  vol.  22  ;  VVm.  Heald,  for 
A.  F.  S.,  S3,  from  No.  27,  vol.  21,  to  26,  vol.  22; 
Joseph  T.  Hopkins,  for  William  Proctor,  S3,  vol.  21  ; 
and  tor  Isaac  Brooks,  S3,  vol.  21. 


Teachers  Wanted. 

Principal  and  Assistant  Teachers  are  want- 
ed in  the  Coloured  Men's  Evening  School, 
back  ol  Locust  above  Ninth  street,  to  com- 
mence early  in  Tenth  month. 

Application  in  writing  or  in  person  to  be 
made  to  Joseph  E.  Maule,  No.  Ill  Noble 
street;  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second 
street;  Joseph  Walton,  Jr.,  No.  2  Crown 
street. 

HAVEUFORD  SCHOOL. 

ution  is  open    fur   the    admission   of  the 

ids,  and  of  other.?,  professing  willi  tlicrn, 

who  desire  their  cliildrcn  to  be  educated  in  eonlbrnii- 

ty  with  the  principles  of  our  religious  Society. 

The  following  Friends  constitute  the  officers  : 

LiNDi.KV  MuRRAV  Mooue,  Principal  and  Teacher 


as  follow  : 

introductory  classes. 

Grammar,  fBrown).  Geography,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern. Elocution.  History,  (White).  Composition. 
Oswald's  Etymology.  Latin  Grammar,  (Andrews 
and  Stoddard").  Reader  and  ("ffisar,  (do.)  Virgil,  (.si.\ 
Books).  Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiiliiie.  Livy, 
(Lincoln  — 1st  Book).  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion. Greek  Grammnr  and  Reader,  (Sophocles).  He- 
rodotus, or  Xenophon's  Anatiasis.  Homer,  (three 
Books).  Gospel  of  John.  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
(.  oiiiposition. 

Anlhmetic.  Algebra,  through  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions, (Alsop).  Geometry,  (Playfair's  Euclid -first 
six  Books).  Plane  Trigonometry,  (Lewis).  Survey- 
ing, (Gurnmere).     Geometry  of  Planes  and  Solids. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

Chemistry.  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  (Whately).  Pa- 
ley's  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Composition.  Livy 
continued.  Cicero  De  Officiis.  Horace.  Antiquities. 
Arnold  continued.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia.  De- 
moslhenes,  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  (Gr.  Majora).  Ar- 
nold  continued. 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  (Lewis).  Algebra  con- 
tinued, (Alsop).  Analytical  Geometry — including 
Conic  Sections,  (Young).  Mechanics,  Electricity, 
&c.  (Olmsted).     Descriptive  Astronomy. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Moral  Philosophy,  (Dymond).    Mental  Philosophy, 
(Upham).     Political     Economy,    (Vethake).     Story's 
Id's  Lectures  on  Modern  Histo- 

^^'ju^: 
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iitancs 

niposition.     Butler's  Analogy. 

lal,     Tueitus — Euripides  or  Sophocles,  Longi- 

r.  Majora).    Arnold  continued.    Eschenburg's 

■ential  and   Integral  Calculus.     Optics.     As- 

'aeililies  will  be  afforded  for  the  study  of  several 
leiies  of  Natural  History,  aided  by  an  extensive 
cetion  of  Minerals,  &c. 

'hose  students  who  shall  have  completed  the  full 
use  of  study,  will  be  entitled  to  become  candidates 
the   Diploma.     For  the  accommodation  of  others 
J  may  not  desire  to  pursue  all  the  studies  of  the 
Course,  arrangements  will  be  made,  by  vvhicli  they 
will  be  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  such  branches 
as  they  may  select.     Students  entering  the  school  un- 
prepared to  join  one  of  the   regular  classes,  will  be 
earelully  grounded  in  the  elementary  studies,  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  Principal. 

The  diligent  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  will  be 
pursued  by  all  the  students. 

As  the  object  of  the  School  is  to  afford  an  education 
to  the  youth  of  our  religious  Society,  consistent  with 
its  principles,  the  Principal  and  Teachers  are  expect- 
ed to  have  Ibis  important  concern  mainly  in  view, 
and  by  example  and  |)reeept  encourage  the  scholars 
to  plainness  in  dress  and  address,  and  endeavour  to 
instil  into  their  minds  a  love  and  esteem  lor  our  doc- 
trines and  testimonies.  The  students  are  required  to 
dress  consistently  with  the  simplicity  of  our   prolcs- 


mer  term,  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  Eighth  month; 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  give  such  notice,  their  places 
will  be  considered  as  engaged  for  the  term  next  en- 
suing,  and  payment  be  required  accordinglv. 

The  price  for  Board   and  Tuition   is  S200  per  an- 
num, payable  as  follows,  viz. :  $60  at  the  opening  of 
the  Winter  Term;  and  S60  at  the  middle  of  it;  and 
SSO  at  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Term. 
By  direction  of  the  Managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Secretary. 

No.  3y  High  street,  Philadelphia. 

As  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Institution,  in  or. 
der  to  render  them  effective,  require  the  co-operallon 
of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  students,  their 
attention  is  particularly  requested  to  those  which  fol- 
low. 

The  Students  are  to  wear  cither  roundabouts  single 
breasted  and  without  lappels — the  ordinary  plain  coat 
—or  a  frock  coat  made  single  breasted  and  with 
standing  collar  ; — all  glaring  colours  or  broad  stripes 
are  to  be  avoided  in  coats,  pantaloons  or  vests;  and  it 
is  especially  requested  that  such  clothing  be  furnished 
as  will  not  require  to  be  frequently  washed— sack 
coats  and  caps  are  to  be  excluded. 

Every  article  of  dress  must  be  marked  with  the  Stu- 
dent's  name  in  full. 

It  is  desired  that  all  the  students  may  be  provided 
with  umbrellas  and  cloaks  or  overcoats. 

Ample  provision  being  made  for  the  supply  of  every 
reasonable  want  of  the  students,  it  is  particularly  re- 
quested that  no  articles  of  food  of  any  description  bo 
sent  to  them  by  their  friends,  and  that  no  money  be 
lurnishcd  to  the  students  by  parents  or  guardians; — 
when  it  is  especially  desired  by  them,  the  Principal 
will  advance  such  small  amounts  as  he  may  deem 
proper,  and  charge  them  in  account. 

The  practice  of  smoking  and  cheiDing  tobacco  is  to 
be  altogether  avoided  by  the  students. 

The  ensuing  term  will  commence  on  Fourth-day, 
the  Uth  of  the  Tenth  month  ;  and  although  an  ob- 
servance of  punctuality  in  the  return  of  the  pupils  has 
been  before  particularly  requested,  it  is  thought  best 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  parents  to  the  subject, 
and  to  assure  them  that  those  students  who  do  not 
arrive  before  the  end  of  the  week,  suffer  no  inconsi- 
derable loss. 
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JosEi'ii  W.  Am.thcu,  Teacher  of  the   Latin 
Greek  Languages  and  Ancient  Literature. 
Elizaueth  B.  Hopkins,  Matron. 
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.•\|iplicutioiis  for  admission  must  bo  made  to  the 
Vcrelary  of  tlie  Board  of  Managers.  The  result  of 
IIS  application  will  be  communicated  to  the  applicant, 
ind  persons  thus  notified  of  their  admission  will  be 
:onsidorod   responsible  for  the  amount   charged  for 


Died,  at  her  residence,  in  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y., 
on  the  aad  of  Fourth  month  last,  Anna,  widow  of  Ca. 
leb  Carman,  in  the  G8th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
sound  and  unwavering  in  supporting  the  ancient  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends,  and  was  an  elder  of  Hector  Monthly  Meet- 
ing from  its  commencement;  which  station  she  filled 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Friends.  Meek  and  unassuming 
in  her  deportment,  attentive  to  the  wants  of  the  needy, 
she  was  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her. 
Whilst  we  sorrow  for  her  removal  from  amongst  us, 
when  her  services  and  labours  would  be  so  use.ul,  we 
are  comforted  in  believing  that  her  end  was  peaceful, 
having  expressed  during  her  illness,  that  "she  saw 
nothing  in  her  way." 

,   at   the   house   of   her    son-in-law,   William 

Rhoads,  in  Newtown  township,  Delaware  county,  Pa., 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  instant,  Esther  Levis,  in 
the  7dth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  elder  of  Clics. 
ter  Monthly  Meeting,  and  had  long  stood  as  a  faith, 
fill,  upright  pillar  in  the  church.  When  the  cause  of 
Truth  prospered,  she  rejoiced  with  it,  when  it  suffered 
and  was  oppressed,  her  soul  was  in  trouble.  By  the 
secret  exercise  and  travail  of  her  spirit,  she  was  oflen 
permitted  to  administer  strength  and  consolation  to 
rightly  exercised  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  She  had 
been  honest  in  discharging  her  duty  in  her  family  and 
in  the  church  during  health,  and  had  little  tn  say  dur- 
ing  her  last  illness,  whilst  in  quietness  and  peace  she 
awaited  her  close. 
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Natives  of  Aastralia. 

(Continued  from  page  2.) 
The  Women — Punishments — Sorcerers. 
As  is  often  the  case  among  barbarous  peo- 
ple, the  women  are  frequently  ill-treated  by 
iheir  husbands,  and  are  little  betler  than 
slaves.  Female  children  are  generally  be- 
trothed within  a  few  days  after  their  birth. 
Those  who  already  have  families,  by  giving 
their  daughters  to  one  another  have  ihe  greater 
chance  of  increasing  their  number  of  wives, 
and  monopolizing  the  women, — the  height  of 
nnihition  to  an  Aiislrali;in.      P>y  th 


grown 


he  husbands  to  whom 


they  were  betrothed  are  oflen  old  men.  Ow- 
ing to  (his  unequal  distribution  of  the  woinen, 
stealing  wives  (gins  as  they  are  termed  by  the 
natives,)  is  a  common  and  universal  practice 
throughout  Australia.  In  the  encounleis  which 
result  from  this,  the  female  oflen  receives 
severe  injuries  ;  for  each  of  the  combatants 
orders  her  to  follow  him,  and  in  the  event 
of  her  refusing,  throws  a  spear  at  her.  The 
early  life  of  a  young  woman  at  all  celebrated 
for  beauty,  is  generally  one  continued  series 
of  captivity  to  different  masters,  of  ghastly 
wounds,  of  wanderings  in  strange  families,  of 
rapid  flights,  of  bad  treatment  from  other  fe- 
males amongst  whom  she  is  brought  a  stranger 
by  her  captor;  and  rarely  is  a  form  seen  of 
unusual  elegance  and  grace,  but  it  is  marked 
by  the  furrows  of  old  wounds  ;  and  many  a 
female  thus  wanders  several  hundred  miles 
from  the  home  of  her  infancy,  being  carried 
off  successively  to  distant  and  more  distant 
points. 

It  is  not  merely  on  account  of  their  person- 
al attractions  that  the  Australian  native  is  de- 
sirous of  having  as  many  wives  as  he  can 
well  procure.  They  are  very  valuable  addi- 
tions to  his  family.  They  perform  much  of 
the  labour  that  is  to  be  done,  digging  eatable 
roots,  carrying  loads  on  their  journeys,  &c. 
As  wives  in  Australia,  are  such  valuable  help- 
ers in  the  domestic  economy,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  their  lords  should  be  lolh  to 


see  them  carried  away,  and  should  watch  with 
jealousy  their  intercourse  with  strangers. 

In  travelling,  the  natives  take  nearly  all 
their  property  with  them,  the  men  carry  their 
rt'e:ipons,  hatchets,  &c.,  and  the  women  take 
charge  of  the  children  ;  and  on  their  backs  are 
placed  bags,  the  contents  of  which  are  thus 
enumerated  : — 

"  A  flat  stone  to  pound  roots  with  ;  earth  to 
mix  with  the  pounded  roots  ;  quartz,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  spears  and  knives;  stones 
for  hatchets  ;  prepared  cakes  of  gum,  to  make 
and  mend  weapons  and  implements  ;  kangaroo 
sinews  to  make  spears  and  to  sew  with  ;  nee- 
dles made  of  the  shin  bones  of  kangaroos,  with 
which  they  sew  their  cloaks,  bags,  &c.  ;  opos- 
sum hair  to  be  spun  into  waist-belts  ;  shavings 
of  kangaroo  skins  to  polish  spears,  &c.  ;  the 
shell  of  a  species  of  muscle  to  cut  hair,  &c. 
with  ;  native  knives  ;  a  native  hatchet ;  pipe- 
clay ;  red  ochre,  or  burnt  clay  ;  yellow  ochre ; 
a  piece  of  paper  bark  to  carry  water  in  ;  waist- 
bands and  spare  ornaments  ;  pieces  of  quartz 
which  the  native  doctors  iiave  extracted  from 
their  patients,  and  thus  cured  ihcm  from  dis- 
eases, these  they  preserve  as  carefully  as  Eu- 
ropeans do  relics.  Small  cones  of  the  Bimk; 
sia  tree,  or   pieces  of  a  dry  white  species  of 

lunguo,  to  hinJlo  fi.o  «ilh   rapidly,  an.t  lr>  Pon- 

vey  it  from  place  to  place  ;  grease,  if  they  can 
procure  it,  from  a  whale,  or  from  any  other 
source;  the  spare  weapons  of  their  husbands, 
or  the  pieces  of  wood  from  which  these  are  to 
be  manufactured  ;  the  roots,  &.c.  which  they 
have  collected  during  the  day.  Skins  not  yet 
prepared  for  cloaks  are  generally  carried  be- 
tween the  bag  and  the  back,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  cushion  for  the  bag  to  rest  on." 
A  curious  medley  truly. 
If  the  husband  detects  one  of  his  women 
suspiciously  exchanging  glances  or  words 
with  a  man,  he  spears  her  through  the  call 
of  the  leg  ;  and  if  he  feels  strong  enough  to 
inflict  punishment  on  her  lover,  does  it  in  the 
most  summary  manner,  by  throwing  as  many 
spears  at  his  legs  as  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
doing,  before  others  catch  hold  of  him  and  pre- 
vent his  committing  further  acts  of  violence. 
A  good  deal  of  tact  is  sometimes  requisite  to 
ascertain  whether  it  is  safe  to  throw  a  spear 
at  a  man  or  not,  but  Grey  says  he  has  remark- 
ed as  a  general  rule,  that  a  native,  if  irritated 
by  another  invariably  throws  a  spear  at  him, 
if  he  has  a  friend  or  brother  near  the  offender 
at  the  time  ;  the  chances  then  being  that  this 
friend  or  brother  will  catch  hold  of  the  man 
attacked  before  he  can  throw  a  spear  in  re- 
turn. As  for  the  poor  female,  no  one  takes 
her  part,  whether  she  is  innocent  or  guilty  ; 
the  established  law  with  regard  to  women  be- 
ing, "  If  I  beat  your  wife,  then  you  beat 
mine." 


When  excited  by  any  passionate  emotions, 
the  natives  often  pour  out  torrents  of  reproach, 
all  in  a  measured  cadence,  and  even  the  rhyme 
is  generally  preserved.  Grey  describes  a  scene 
of  the  kind  which  he  once  witnessed,  and  has 
given  a  translation  of  the  chants  that  were 
used,  which  he  says  are  rendered  as  literally 
into  English  as  the  great  difference  betweea 
the  languages  permits.  The  following  is  hig 
account. 

"The  reader  must  imagine  a  little  hut, 
formed  of  sticks  fixed  slanting  into  the  ground, 
with  pieces  of  bark  resting  against  them,  so 
as  to  form  a  rude  shelter  from  the  wind ;  un- 
derneath this  were  seated  round  a  fire,  five 
persons — an  old  man  and  his  four  wives;  one 
of  these  was  considerably  younger  than  the 
others,  and  being  a  new  acquisition,  all  but 
herself  were  treated  with  cold  neglect.  One 
of  her  rivals  had  resolved  not  to  submit  pa- 
tiently to  this,  and  when  she  saw  her  husband's 
cloak  spread  to  form  a  couch  for  the  new 
comer,  she  commenced  chanting  as  follows, 
addressing  old  VVeerang,  her  husband. 

Wherefore  came  you,  Weerang, 

In  my  beauty's  pride. 

Stealing  cautiously 

I,ike  the  tawny  boreanj,* 

On  an  unwilling  bride  ; 

•xwas  thus  you  stole  me 

From  one  who  loved  me  tenderly : 

A  better  man  he  was  than  thee. 

Oh,  where  is  he  who  won 

My  youthful  heart, 

Who  oft  used  to  bless. 

And  called  me  loved  one  : 

You  Weerang  tore  apart. 

From  his  fond  caress. 

Her,  whom  you  now  desert  and  shun. 

Out  upon  thee  faithless  one. 

Is  it  for  this  that  I  rebuke 

Young  men,  who  dare  at  me  to  look  ? 

Whilst  she,  replete  with  arts  and  wiles, 

Dishonours  you  and  still  beguiles. 

"  This  attack  upon  her  character  was  more 
than  the  yoimger  female  could  be  expected  to 
submit  to,  she  therefore  in  return  chanted  : — 

Oh,  you  lying,  artful  one, 

Wag  away  you  dirty  tongue,  &,c.  &.C. 

What  further  she  might  have  said  I  know  not ; 
but  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  her  rival, 
which  was  given  with  the  stick  tlie  women  dig 
up  the  roots  with,  brought  on  a  general  en- 
gagement, and  the  dispute  was  finally  settled 
by  the  husband  beating  several  of  his  wives 
severely  about  the  head  with  a  hammer." 

What  may  be  called  legal  punishments 
among  the  natives  are  very  simple,  being  death 
for  murder  and  other  very  atrocious  crimes, 
and  generally  for  minor  offences,  spearing 
through  the  calf,  thigh,  or  other  part  of  the 
body  where  a  wound  would  not  be  mortal. 

*  Boreang  is  the  word  for  the  native  dog. 
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If  the  guilty  person  himself  cannot  be  found, 
all  his  relatives  aie  considered  as  implicated 
in  the  guilt,  and  it  will  answer  nearly  as  well 
to  spea'r  the  father  or  brother  of  the  culprit, 
or  failing  these,  any  of  his  male  or  female  re- 
latives. Of  course,  if  a  bad  crime  is  commit- 
ted, and  the  perpetrator  escapes,  great  and 
wide-spread  consternation  prevails  amongst 
those  connected  with  him,  and  it  is  only  those 
who  aiejee-dyte  or  unconnected  with  his  fami- 
ly, that  believe  themselves  in  safety.  To  re- 
venge the  death  of  a  murdered  person  is  consi- 
dered thesacred  duty  of  his  nearest  relation,  and 
as  it  is  obviously  the  interest  of  the  connexions 
of  the  guilty  man  that  the  punishment  should 

fall  on  him  ralher    ihan    on    ihcm,  tho    puroult 

of  the  avenger  of  blood  is  often  successful. 

Among  the  Australians  it  is  no  light  thing 
to  have  an  extensive  circle  of  relatives,  espe- 
cially if  these  are  addicted  to  spearing  and 
other  bad  practices. 

They  do  not  allow  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  death  from  natural  causes,  and  believe  that 
if  it  were  not  for  murderers,  and  the  malignity 
of  sorcerers,  they  would  live  forever.  Hence 
■when  any  one  dies  from  accident  or  disease, 
they  endeavour  by  various  superstitious  cere- 
monies to  ascertain  who  were  the  Boyl-yas 
(sorcerers)  who  have  caused  his  death,  thai 
ihey  may  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment 
due  to  their  vile  practices. 

The  natives  of  Western  Australia  have  a 
great  dread  of  these  Boyl-yas,  to  whom  they 
attribute  mysterious  powers.  It  is  supposed 
that  they  can  transport  themselves  through  the 
air  at  pleasure,  and  can  render  themselves  in 
visible  to  all  but  other  boyl-yas.  If  they  have 
a  dislike  to  a  native,   they  can   kill   him  by 
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flesh.  They  enter  him  like  pieces  of  quartz, 
and  the  pain  they  occasion  is  always  felt. 
Another  boyl-ya  has  however  the  power  ol 
drawing  them  out,  and  curing  the  affected  per 
son  by  certain  processes  of  disenchantment. 
When  this  operation  is  effected,  the  boyl-yas 
are  drawn  out  in  the  form  of  pieces  of  quartz, 
which  are  kept  and  considered  as  great  curi- 
osities by  the  natives.  All  natural  illnesses 
are  attributed  to  these  boyl-yas,  or  to  the 
Wau-gvls  who  are  imaginary  monsters  resid- 
ing in  fresh  water,  and  whose  victims,  gener- 
ally females,  pine  away  impercepibly  and 
die. 

Grey  once  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  in- 
formation on  this  subject  from  a  native  named 
Kaiber,  and  his  answers  to  the  questions  put 
to  him,  together  with  his  incidental  remarks, 
show  the  dread  which  he  entertained  of  them. 

"  The  hoyl-yas  are  natives  who  have  the 
power  of  boyl-ya;  they  sit  down  [reside]  to 
the  northward,  the  eastward,  and  southward  ; 
the  boyl-yas  are  very  bad,  they  walk  away 
there  (pointing  to  the  east).  I  shall  be  very 
ill  presently. 

"  The  boyl-yas  eat  up  a  great  many  natives, 
— they  eat  them  up  as  fire  would  ;  you  and  I 
will  be  very  ill  directly.  The  boyl-yas  have 
ears :  by  and  by  they  will  be  greatly  enraged. 
I'll  toll  you  no  more. 

"The  boyl-yas  move  stealthily, — you  sleep 
and  they  steal  on  you, — very  stealthily  the 
hoyl-yas  move.     These  boyl-yas  are  dread- 


fully revengeful ; — by  and  by  we  shall  be  very 
'11.     I'll  not  talk  about  them. 

"  They  come  moving  along  in  the  sky, — 
cannot  you  let  them  alone.  I've  already  a 
terrible  headache, — by  and  by  you  and  I  will 
be  two  dead  men. 

"  The  natives  cannot  see  them.  The  boyl- 
yas  do  not  bite,  they  feed  stealthily ;  they  do 
not  eat  the  bones,  but  consume  the  flesh.  Just 
give  me  what  you  intend  to  give  and  I'll  walk 
off-. 

"The  boyl-yas  sit  at  the  graves  of  natives 
in  great  numbers.  If  natives  are  ill,  the  boyl- 
yas  charm,  charm,  charm,  charm,  and  charm, 
and  by  and  by  the  natives  recover." 

He    adds,  "    I    could   leain     nothing    furllier 

from  him." 

(TobccontinuedO 

From  ilie  Annual  Monitor  for  1848. 

ABRAHAM  BEALE. 

Abraham  Beale,  of  Cork,  deceased  22d  of 
Eighth  month,  1847,  aged  54  years. 

It  will  be  known  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  Annual  Monitor,  that  this  much  valued 
Friend,  the  latter  part  of  whose  life  may  be 
said  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  his 
suffering  countrymen,  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Cork,  was  carried  off"  by  the  fever  which 
has  been  so  awfully  prevalent  in  Ireland  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  And  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
the  following  notice  of  his  life  and  character, 
drawn  up  rather  hastily,  at  the  request  of  the 
editors,  by  friends  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

From  his  childhood,  Abraham  Beale  evinced 
a  gentle  and  docile  disposition,  united  with 
warm  and  atlijclionale  leelings ;  and  his  early 
years  alforded  the  promise  of  superior  mental 
power.  He  was  educated  at  Friends'  Provin- 
cial School,  at  Newtown,  near  VVaterford,  and 
to  this  institution  he  was  much  attached,  and 
during  after  life,  was  its  warm  and  faithful 
friend.  As  he  advanced  beyond  the  ago  of 
boyhood,  his  kind  and  amiable  manners  en- 
deared liim  to  his  friends.  He  possessed  a 
refined  and  cultivated  literary  taste,  yet  seem- 
ed remarkably  preserved  from  the  dangers 
which  attend  too  exclusive  a  devotion  to  pur- 
suits of  this  nature.  His  energetic  and  inquir- 
ing mind  participated  in  many  subjects  of 
intellectual  interest ;  but  he  latterly  felt  these 
objects  limited  by  the  restraining  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  and  it  became  evident  to  those 
who  best  knew  him,  that  he  was  increasingly 
desirous  to  dedicate  the  talents  with  which  he 
was  endowed,  to  the  service  of  his  Lord  and 
to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 

In  early  life  he  had  engaged  in  business  ; 
and  from  causes  in  great  degree  beyond  his 
control,  he  became  involved  in  some  difficul- 
ties and  embarrassments;  but  these  discourag- 
ing circumstances  yielded  to  his  industry  and 
exertion,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he  was  ena- 
bled fully  to  discharge  all  the  claims  upon 
him  ;  and  his  friends,  whose  care  ho  had  ex- 
perienced in  this  time  of  trouble,  had  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  cause  so  dear  to  him  and 
them,  instead  of  sulfering  by  iiis  means,  had 
been  exalted  by  liis  integrity  and  diligence. 
It  pleased  Providence  abundantly  to  prosper 


hese  efforts,  and  to  entrust  him  in  afterlife 
vith  a  considerable  degree  of  affluence;  but 
his  he  felt  as  a  stewardship  for  which  he  was' 
accountable  to  the  great  Giver,  and  was  everi 
dy  to  assist  others  in  the  day  of  difficulty 
and  distress. 

Possessing  a  clear  and  sound  judgment, 
united  to  much  benevolence  of  heart,  his  ad- 
vice and  counsel  were  justly  valued  ;  and 
many  were  the  claims  of  this  nature  that 
friendship  called  for,  and  which  he  ever  kind- 
ly and  promptly  responded  to.  In  the  vari-, 
ous  relations  of  life  his  usefulness  was  conspi- ' 
cuous;  but  those  who  were  intimately  acquaint-] 
ed  with   his  every   day  walk,  could  perhaps! 

alune  know,  and  appreciate  tho  endearing  ten- 
derness and  faithfulness  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  relative  and  social  duties ;  and 
very  striking  was  his  untiring  and  watchful! 
care  of  those  entrusted  to  his  guardianship, 
and  the  parental  oversight  he  exercised  to ' 
promote  their  interests.  Of  the  public  chari- 
table institutions  of  his  native  city,  he  was  an 
active  supporter,  but  the  concerns  of  the  reli-  - 
gious  Society  to  which  he  belonged,  seemed 
always  to  have  a  first  and  paramount  claim 
on  his  attention.  ] 

When  the  late  severe  trial  arose,  in  con-; 
nexion  with  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  he  | 
was  one  of  the  many  members  of  our  Society  I 
in  Ireland,  who  devoted  time  and  property  to 
alleviate  the  bitter  sufferings  of  famine  and 
disease  that  surrounded  them.  The  city  of 
Cork  was  itself  the  scene  of  a  large  amount  of 
distress  ;  and  as  one  of  a  committee  formed  for 
the  purpose,  he  took  an  active  part  in  reliev- 
ing it  ;  but  the  state  of  the  rural  districts  was 
still  more  intensely  wretched,  and  he,  in  com- 
mon witli  Friendsin  all  parts  of  Ireland,  be- 
lieved they  had  a  service  of  love  to  perform 
towards  the  sufferers  beyond  their  own  locali- 
ties ; — they  living  chiefly  in  the  principal 
towns.  As  is  well  know,  large  funds  were 
contributed  in  England,  Ireland  and  America, 
and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Friends  in  Dublin  ;  and  from  the 
peculiarly  suffering  condition  of  many  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  it  was  felt 
that  these  districts  had  large  claims  on  the 
funds  thus  benevolently  contributed.  An  aux- 
iliary cominittee  of  Friends  was  formed  in 
Cork,  to  act  in  connexion  with  the  central 
body  in  Dublin,  and  on  them  devolved  an  im- 
portant charge,  calling  for  the  exercise  of 
much  discretion  and  decision.  We  shall  not, 
we  are  persuaded,  offend  any  one  of  the  sur- 
vivors by  saying,  that  the  principal  weight  of 
this  onerous  trust,  devolved  on  their  departed 
and  lamented  colleague;  and  they  would  tes- 
tify, that  this  service  was  discharged  in  a  man- 
ner alike  satisfitctory  to  his  friends,  and  to 
the  numerous  parlies,  in  various  circumstances 
of  life,  with  whom  ho  corresponded,  relative  to 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  best  means  of 
applying  I'clief.  This  correspondence  occupied 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  thought,  and 
with  other  cares  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  foei  himself 
liberated  to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
Clonmel,  in  Fourth  month  last ;  and  here  seve- 
ral of  his  friends  were  sensible  of  n  change  in 
his  aspect,  and  that  the  usual  liveliness  of  his 
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maniiei-  had  given  place  to  an  earnest  seri- 
ousness of  expression,  which  showed  how 
deeply  he  had  felt.  In  the  meeting  for  disci- 
pline he  addressed  his  friends  impressively  on 
the  subject  in  which  he  was  so  greatly  inter- 
ested ; — he  reminded  them  how  mercifully  the 
members  of  our  Society,  had  been  preserved 
from  suffering  by  the  visitation  of  famine,  un- 
der which  so  many  of  their  afflicted  country- 
men had  sunk  into  the  grave.  He  referred  to 
the  progress  of  disease,  (then  becoming  aw- 
fully prevalent,)  and  remarked,  that  "  they 
could  not  expect  exemption  from  a  calamity 
which  spared  no  age  or  rank,"  adding  his  be- 
lief, "  that  it  would  come  near  to  some  of  us, 
even  to  our  very  doors."  He  subsequently 
attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Dublin,  of 
which  he  had  long  been  a  constant  atlender 
and  valuable  member;  entering  into  its  con- 
cerns with  that  Christian  interest  and  unas- 
suming zeal,  which  conspicuously  marked  his 
character  on  these  occasions.  During  these 
opportunities  of  intercourse  with  his  Friends, 
as  well  as  after  his  return  home,  he  expressed 
a  belief  that  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  cir- 
cumscribe his  attention,  to  some  of  the  objects 
of  public  interest,  and  lesson  some  of  the  cares 
■which  had  much  occupied  his  attention.  He 
was  fully  sensible  that  his  health  had  suffered 
by  the  labour  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
and  bv  the  anxiety  that  had  lately  pressed  on 
his  mind. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  a 
beloved  Friend,  written  under  feelings  of 
bodily  indisposition,  a  few  months  previous  to 
his  decease,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Al- 
luding to  some  symptoms  of  illness,  he  re- 
marks, "  I  believe  it  right,  in  any  event,  to 
accept  this  little  addition  to  many  warnings, 
that  it  is  needful  to  set  the  house  in  order, 
whether  it  be  for  life  or  death, — whether  the 
stewardship  be  continued  a  little  longer,  or 
that  accusing  account  be  called  for,  which 
humblingly  teaches  us  that  we  have  no  foun- 
dation on  which  to  build  a  hope,  but  the  free 
and  unmerited  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
our  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  It  is  my  desire 
that  my  will  may  be  made  in  this  and  in  allj 
other  respects  conformable  to  the  Divine  will ; 
and  I  have  been  preserved  from  much  anxiety 
throughout,  yet  while  the  spirit  is  at  times 
thus  ready,  how  deeply  do  I  feel  that  the  flesh 
is  indeed  weak.  A  large  portion  of  life's  out- 
side measure  has  been  already  filled  up  to 
some  of  us,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  the 
midnight  cry  may  be  heard  in  our  streets; 
how  much  then  does  it  concern  us  to  be  in- 
creasingly vigilant,  in  order  that  when  the 
certain  and  appointed  lime  does  come,  we  may 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  Llridegroom,  with  our 
lamps  trimmed,  and  oil  in  our  vessels."  And 
his  surviving  Friends  have  abundant  reason  to 
believe,  that  this  last  desire  was  indeed  merci- 
fully granted,  and  that  he  was  found  with  his 
"  lamp  trimmed  and  waiting  for  the  coming  of 
his  Lord  ;"  when  that  awful  summons  arrived 
which  he  had  thus  been  enabled  to  contem- 
plate with  Christian  calmness.  His  last  act 
of  public  duty,  was  the  attendance  of  the  relief 
committee,  in  which  he  had  so  assiduously 
laboured.  On  returning  home,  he  felt  ill;  and 
the  following  day  continuing  poorly,  medical 


aid  was  called  in,  and  the  disorder  pronounced 
to  be  typhus  fever.  Though  fully  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  as  he  himself 
expressed,  that  "  his  life  as  it  were  hung  in  the 
balance,"  he  was  preserved  in  calm  and  pa- 
tient resignation,  and  remarkably  free  from 
anxiety,  expressing  a  belief  that  which  ever 
way  his  illness  terminated  all  would  be  well; 
adding,  "  I  have  nothing  to  trust  to,  but  sim- 
ply to  the  mercy  of  our  Saviour,  the  mercy 
provided  for  all."  In  allusion  to  matters  of 
public  interest  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
he  observed,  "  he  felt  the  necessity  of  self  be- 
ing kept  in  subjection,  and  of  not  allowing  the 
approbation  of  man  to  have  undue  influence 
over  the  mind,"  expressing  a  hope  that  he  had 
maintained  watchfulness  in  this  respect;  and 
adding  with  evident  feeling,  "  I  have  been  but 
an  unprofitable  servant."  At  times  during  his 
illness,  his  mind  wandered,  but  almost  invari- 
ably to  the  scene  of  those  philanthropic  exer- 
tions, in  which  so  much  of  his  time  and  atten- 
tion, had  latterly  been  employed. 

Deep  was  the  interest  felt,  not  only  in  his 
native  city,  but  by  Friends  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  generally,  when  it  was  known  that 
one  so  much  beloved,  was  struggling  with  this 
insidious  malady  ;  for  a  time  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery,  but  it  pleased  Infinite 
Wisdom  to  order  otherwise,  and  his  reduced 
strength  sunk  under  the  disease; — he  expired 
on  the  22d  of  Eighth  month,  and  his  remains 
were  on  the  2.5th  accompanied  to  the  grave, 
by  a  large  and  sorrowful  company  of  Friends, 
as  well  as  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  anxious 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  so  de- 
servedly esteemed.  In  the  retrospect  of  such 
a  course,  there  is  little  to  be  added  ;  his  end 
was  peace,  and  some  of  us  sensibly  feel  in 
reference  to  this  our  much  loved  Friend,  that 
the  memory  of  the  just  is  precious. 


lowfll  and  its  Corporations. 

Among  the  many  places  of  interest  in  East- 
ern IMassachusetts,  Lowell  stands  prominent. 
A  capital  stock  of  -§12,460,000,  owned  by 
twelve  corporations,  is  here  invested  in  manu- 
facturing. The  Merrimack,  the  largest  of  the 
corporations,  has  a  capital  stock  of  -S'^iOOO,- 
000.  The  other  companies  have  a  capital 
stock,  varying  from  81,900,000  to  S210,00U. 
These  companies  have  about  50  mills,  which 
contain  301,296  spindles,  and  8749  looms. 
They  employ  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
thousand  hands,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  fe- 
males. 

The  mills  and  factories  of  Lowell  consumed 
last  year  637,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  40,000 
lbs.  of  wool,  per  week.  They  used  20,400 
tons  of  anthracite  coal,  36,300  bushels  of  char- 
coal, 2790  cords  of  wood,  1,190,000  lbs. 
starch,  and  765  bbls.  of  flour. 

The  aggregate  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods 
made  in  Lowell  per  week  is  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  yards,  or  about  200  miles  per  day, 
which  is  enough  to  reach  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany. At  this  rate  they  make  cloth  enough 
in  the  year  to  girdle  the  earlh  three  times. 
During  the  last  year,  the  proportion  of  cotion 
and  woollen  goods  made  per  week  was  as  fol- 
lows :— 1,920,900    yards   of  cotton,    21,291 


yards  of  woollen,  and  6500  yards  of  carpet- 
ing. The  proportion  made  at  the  present  time 
is  about  the  same. 

The  Merrimack  is  the  largest  of  the  Lowell 
corporations.  It  runs  67,965  spindles,  and 
1920  looms.  It  employs  2245  hands,  1600 
females  and  645  males.  It  makes  345,000 
yards  per  week,  and  consumes  79,000  lbs.  of 
cotton.  One  of  its  factories  is  365  feet  in 
length  and  155  in  breadth,  and  6  stories  in 
height.  The  rooms  occupy  the  entire  floor  in 
a  story.  In  two  of  the  rooms  there  are  in 
each  320  looms  and  100  girls.  In  another  ' 
room,  there  are  20,000  spindles  and  60  girls. 
This  building  has  been  recently  erected,  and 
the  machinery  in  it  is  of  the  most  perfect  and 
improved  kind. 
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well  worth  visiting,  and  also  the  carpet  works 
of  the  Lowell  company. 

In  addition  to  the  mills,  where  are  made 
the  various  articles  of  broadcloths,  and  cassi- 
mere,  and  drillings,  the  visiter  should  examine 
ihe  extensive  works  of  the  "  Lowell  machine 
shop."  This  company  employs  800  hands, 
and  uses  4000  tons  of  iron  annually.  They 
make  all  kinds  of  cotton  and  woollen  machi- 
nery, locomotives,  steam-engines,  and  machi- 
nists' tools.  They  can  furnish  machinery 
complete  for  a  mill  of  6000  spindles  in  three 
months,  which  is  about  the  time  required  for 
the  erection  of  a  building. 

The  average  wages  of  females  per  week, 
clear  of  board,  is  $2  ;  of  males,  per  day,  clear 
of  board,  80  cents. 

Lowell  has  three  banks,  two  institutions  for 
savings,  an  insurance  company,  and  a  public 
library  of  7000  volumes.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  Lowell  is  about  30,000.  In  1820,  it 
was  only  200  ;  in  1830,  6477  ;  and  in  1840, 
20,981. 

In  its  general  appearance,  Lowell  is  neat 
and  pleasing.  The  factories  and  mills  are 
built  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square.  The 
ground  inclosed  is  generally  neatly  turfed,  and 
planted  with  shade  trees,  and  in  some  instances 
adorned  with  shrubbery  and  flowers.  Every 
thing  about  the  mills  is  kept  perfectly  neat, 
and  also  within  them,  so  far  as  possible. 

The  girls  in  the  mills  are  generally  neatly 
clad,  and  they  exhibited  in  their  countenances 
and  in  their  manner  more  intelligence  and  re- 
finement than  I  anticipated  finding.  Great 
care  is  taken  by  the  conductors  of  these  mills 
not  to  admit  any  as  operatives  but  moral 
and  worthy  persons;  and  it  is  thought  by 
those  who  know  most  of  the  operatives  that 
they  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  an 
equal  number  of  labourers  in  any  other  com- 
munity.— Evening  Post. 

Slavery  in  Missouri. — The  St.  Louis  Daily 
Organ  expresses  the  opinion  that  slavery  will, 
in  twenty-five  years,  cease  to  exist  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  that,  too,  without  any  agency 
of  legislatures,  or  conventions  of  the  people, 
but  in  the  natural  progress  of  events.  Among 
the  chief  elements  in  producing  this  desirable 
result,  are  the  large  influx  of  the  German  po- 
pulation, now  amounting  to  nearly  100,000, 
very  few  of  whom  employ  slave  labour,  and 
who  arc  almost  universally  opposed  to  the  sys- 
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fern ;  and  the  great  increase  of  anti-slavery 
feeling  in  the  free  States  bordering  on  Mis- 
souri, occasioning  great  numbers  of  slaves  to 
run  away  from  their  owners,  and  thus  render- 
ing that  kind  o( property  very  insecure.  The 
soil  of  Missouri  is  also  not  adapted  for  the 
profitable  employment  of  slave  labour.  By 
the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  slavery 
has  reached  its  highest  level  in  that  Slate,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  slave  population  to  the 
free  is  already  diminishing. 

Proportion  of  Slaves 
Free  Population.      Slaves.  to  free  popiilatiou. 

1810  17,834  3,011  100  to  600 

1820  56,364  10,233  100  to  550 

1830  115,364  25,081  100  to  460 

1840  325,462  58,240  100  to  560 

1845         512,000  70,000  100  to  730 

From  1810  to  1820  the  increase  of  the  slave 
population  was  18  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  free;  from  1820  to  IbJJO  it  was  41  per 
cent,  greater  ;  from  1830  to  1840  it  was  49 
per  cent,  less  ;  and  from  1840  to  1845  it  was 
37  per  cent.  less. 


Miickay's  Poems. 

"  Town  Lyrics  and  other  Poems.     By  Chas. 

Mackav,  lld." 

A  volume  with   the  above  title,   has   been 

issued  the  present  year  in  London,  from  which 

the  following  poems  have  been  e.xtracled  for 

"The  Friend."     The  book,  we  believe,  has 

not  been  reprinted  in  this  country. 

THE  POOR  MAN'S  BIRD. 

A  year  ago  I  had  a  child, 

A  little  daughter  fair  and  mild  ; 

More  precious  than  my  life  to  me, 

She  sleeps  beneath  the  churchyard  tree. 

Oh  !  she  was  good  as  slie  was  lair, 

Her  presence  was  lilie  balmy  air  ; 

She  was  a  radiance  in  my  room, 

She  was  sunlight  in  my  gloom. 

She  loved  thee  well,  thou  little  bird, 
Her  voice  and  thine  were  ever  heard  j 
They  roused  me  when  the  morning  shoti 
But  now  I  hear  thy  voice  alone. 
She  called  rne  gently  to  her  side, 
Gave  me  her  bird,  and,  smiling,  died. 
Thou  wert  her  last  bequest  to  me  ; 
I  loved  her  fondly — I  love  thee. 

'Tis  true,  I  oflen  think  it  hard, 

Sweet  lark,  to  keep  thee  hero  imbarred. 


Whilst  tho 
As  if  the  fields 
As  if  the  flow'i 
Were  present  i 
But  yet,  how 


all  A. 


y  long 


red  th; 
;  woods,  the  strean 
g  dreams  ; 
let  thee  fly  ? 


iiy  w 


What  couldst  thou  do  with  liberty 


What  couldst  Ihon  do?- 
What  should  /do  if  wa 


Sole 


las,  fijr  me ! 
ng  thee, 


Sweet  bird,  thou  'wakenest  by  thy  song 

Bright  memories  and  afli3Ctions  strong; 

At  sight  of  thee  I  dream  of  flowers. 

And  running  streams,  and  branching  bowers  ; 

Ihit  most  of  lier  whose  little  face 

Was  luininous  with  love  and  gr.acc  ; 

Thou  art  a  link  I  may  not  break — 

I  love  theu  lor  my  Lucy's  sake. 


THE  GOLDEN  MADNESS. 
By  the  road-side  there  sat  an  aged  man. 
Who  all  day  long  from  dawn  into  the  night 
Counted  with  weary  fingers  heaps  of  stones. 
lis  red  eyes  dropped  with  rheum,  his  yellow  hands 
Trembled  with  palsy,  his  pale  sunken  cheeks 
Were  marked  with  deep  and  venerable  seams, 
His  fiat  bald  brow  was  ever  bent  to  earth. 
His  few  gray  hairs  waved  to  the  passing  winds, 
His  straffiflin.if  teeth,  blackened  and  r.arinun, 
Rattled  and  tumbled  from  his  bloodless  gums. 
I  spoke  him  kindly,  saying,  "  Why  this  toil 
At  task  like  this,  cracking  thy  rotten  bones, 
To  gain  nor  health,  nor  recompense,  nor  thanks  ?" 
He  made  no  answer,  but  went  counting  on. 
Mumbling  and  muttering  slowly  to  himself, 
Chinking  the  stones  with  melancholy  sound, 
Piece  after  piece  ;  looking  nor  right,  nor  left, 
Nor  upwards,  but  aye  down  upon  the  heap. 
I  asked  again,  "  What  is  it  that  thou  dost, 
Wasting  the  remnant  of  thy  days  in  toil, 
Without  fruition  to  thyself  or  kind. 
As  earnestly  as  if  these  stones  were  gold. 
And  all  thine  own  to  spend  and  to  enjoy?" 
He  looked  upon  me  with  a  vacant  eye. 
And  stopped  not  in  his  task.    "  Gold  !  didst  thou  say 
They  arc  gold — precious,  ready  coined,  and  pure. 
And  all  mine  own  to  spend  and  to  enjoy. 
When  I  have  counted  them.     So,  get  thee  gone, 
Unless  thou  art  a  borrower  or  a  thief. 
When  I  shall  summon  aid  to  make  thee  go, 
And    scourge    thee    for    thy   pains."     And   aye   he 

chinked 
The  flints,  and  pebbles,  and  small  chips  of  slate. 
One  after  one,  muttering  their  numbers  o'er. 
At  every  hundred  stopping  for  awhile 
To  rub  his  withered  palms,  and  eye  the  heap 
With  idiot  happiness,  ere  he  resumed. 

There  came  a  stranger  by  the  way.     I  asked 
If  he  knew  aught  of  this  forlorn  old  man. 
"  Right  well,"  he  said ;  "  the  creature  is  insane, 
And  hath  been  ever  since  he  had  a  beard. 
He  first  went  mad  for  greediness  of  gold." 
"  Know  ye  his  story  ?"     "  Perfectly,"  said  he. 
"  Look  how  he  counts  his  miserable  flints 
And  bits  of  slate.     Twelve  mortal  hours  each  day 
He  sits  at  work,  summer  and  winter  both. 
'Mid  storm  or  sunshine,  heat  or  nipping  frost. 
Ho  counts   and   counts ;  and   since   his   limbs  were 

}oung, 
Till  iiou  tliat  he  is  crool  ed  and  stiftuned  old, 
He  h  ith  nr  t  missed  a  diy      The  sill)  w  retch 
Uelic\cs  eich  stone  a  lump  of  shmiiig  gold, 
\nd  1h  it  hf  irndc  a  baigam  \\  uh  the  hend, 
II    till      I        ml  one  th  usind  million  coins 
(>  t    I       II   -indiMv    one  by  one, 

I  III      111     I  I      «n  the  very  hour 

\\  lie  1        1     I  I   I  I  II     111  iisand  millionth  piece; 
Pio\    I    I  I    bai  gains  go, 

Ihe  t  soul  in  recompense. 

'I  1  ut  bnmlul  ol  greed, 

He  tl  u  111   nnd  b      in 


There  needs  no  talk — tliou'rt  prisoner  h 
But  I  will  make  thy  durance  sweet, 
I'll  bring  Ihce  turf  to  cool  lliy  Ret; 
Fresh  turf,  with  daisies  tipped  in  pink, 
And  water  from  the  well  to  drink. 

I  need  thee.     Were  it  not  to  choose, 
Ere  sunshine  dry  the  morning  dews, 
Thy  fresh  green  turf,  I  sliould  not  stray 
Out  to  the  fields  the  live-long  day— 
I  should  bo  captive  to  the  town, 
And  waste  my  lile  in  alleys  brown  ; 
Thy  wants  impel  me  to  the  sward, 
And  Nature's  liicc  is  my  reward. 


He  eyes  his  fancied  treasure  with  delight. 
And  thinks  to  cheat  tho  devil  at  the  last. 
Look  at  his  drivelling  lips,  his  bloodshot  eyes. 
His  trembling  hands,  his  loose  and  yellow  skin, 
His  flimsy  rottenness,  and  own  with  me 
That  this  man's  madness,  though  a  piteous  thing, 
Deserves  no  pity,  for  the  avarice 
So  mean  and  filthy  that  was  cause  of  it." 

I  gazed  once  more  upon  his  wrinkled  face. 

Vacant  with  idiolcy,  and  went  my  way 

Filled  with  disgust  and  sorrow,  for  1  deemed 

That  his  great  lunacy  was  but  a  type 

Of  many  a  smaller  madness  as  abject, 

That  daily  takes  possession  of  men's  hearts 

And  blinds  them  to  the  uses  of  their  life. 

Poor  fool  1  he  gathers  stones — they  gather  gold 

With    toil    and    moil,  thick  sweat    and    grovelling 

thought. 
He  has  his  flints,  and  they  acquire  their  coin. 
And  who's  the  wiser  ?     Neither  he  nor  they. 


Thoma.s  Soattcrgood  ami  his  Times. 


(Co 


ed  from  page  5.) 


th  h 


Vt  I  ist  a  „lim|  st  ol  h„lit  brol  e    ii  hi    s  nso, 
\idsho\td  till   IojI  lint  million    -.pi  tkly  said— 
Wlil  not  so  quickl)  counti  d  as  1il  thought. 
But  still  he  plus  his  meUncholy  task. 
Dreaming  of  boundless  wealth  and  curbless  power, 
And  slavish  worship  from  his  fullow-mcn. 

"  If  he  could  reckon  fiHy  Ihnusand  stones 
Daily,  and  miss  no  day  in  all  Ihe  year, 
'T  would  take  him  fivcand-fifly  years  of  life 
To  reach  the  awful  millions  he  desires. 
lie  has  boon  filly  of  these  years  or  moro 
Feeding  his  coward  soul  with  this  conceit. 
l;'/S-posed  to  every  blast,  starved,  wretched,  old. 
Toothless,  and  clothed  with  rags  and  squulidncss, 


After  Peter  Yarnall's  return  from  his  east- 
ern journey  he  was  frequently  engaged  in 
Gospel  labours  about  home.  He  also  visited 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  families 
of  several  Monthly  Meelings,  including  that 
of  Philadelphia. 

On  the  11th  of  Fourth  month,  1795,  death 
removed  his  wife  from  him,  and  in  less  than 
three  weeks  after  that  event,  whilst  wounded 
affection  was  mourning  in  the  fresh  grief  of 
recent  bereavement,  he  laid  a  prospect  of  fur- 
ther religious  service  to  the  North  before  his 
sympathizing  Friends.  After  much  labour  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  he  on  the  Eleventh 
month  of  the  same  year  started  on  a  visit  to 
the  South,  accompanied   by  his   friend,  James 

Einlcn.       A    companion    more    dcsirubic   cuuld 

scarcely  be  found.  James  was  a  useful  and 
baptized  elder, — a  firm,  though  an  affectionate 
and  tenderly  concerned  parent, — a  self-deny- 
ing Christian,  a  meek  spirited,  humble-minded 
man.  Through  the  strengthening  influences 
of  Divine  Grace,  and  a  constant  watchfulness 
unto  prayer,  he  had  obtained  great  command 
over  his  passions,  so  that  the  evenness  of  his 
temper  amid  the  trials  of  life,  was  very  remark- 
able. Having  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting  in 
Philadelphia  in  179S,  he  took  the  yellow  fever 
iind  died,  being  able  to  say  just  before  his  de- 
parture, that  he  felt  in  "such  a  calm,  quiet 
frame  of-  mind,  he  did  not  stand  in  need  of 
any  human  consolation." 

During  his  southern  journey,  Peter  Yarnall 
wrote  the  following  letter  lo  a  Friend  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  bears  dale  from  Deep  River  on 
the  nth  of  Third  month,  1796. 

"  1  am  thankful  my  mind  hath  been  often 
engaged  in  near  syinpalhy  with  thee,  under 
my  hitc  arduous  embassy,  which  hath  frequent- 
ly appeared  a  trying  path.  But  I  find  it  best 
lo  endeavour  lo  do  «  hat  little  I  can,  if  I  only 
obtain  a  single  mite  to  cast  into  the  treasury. 
Wo  have  deep  wading  sometimes;  but  it  is  a 
mercy  inexpressible,  when  made  willing  to 
suller  with  the  seed  ;  for  as  we  abide  faithful, 
when  it  reigns,  we  shall  reign  also. 

"  Many  are  the  raw,  ine.\pcricnccd,  unin- 
formed youths  in  the  land  of  Carolina 

This  day  have  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
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for  JMew  Garden  held  at  this  place.  I  trust 
the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel  was  with  us;  for 
which  favour,  I  desire  to  bow,  as  in  my  tent 
door ; — for  the  work  is  altogether  his, — the 
power  and  the  glory  also.  Pray  for  me,  thai 
1  may-endure  the  field,  and  also  hardness,  as 
a  good  soldier.  I  believe  I  have  felt  my  heart 
bound  to  the  precious  immortal  cause  ;  and  as 
long  as  our  blessed  Captain  and  Leader  goes 
before,  and  salutes  his  little  flock  with  the  en- 
dearing language,  '  Be  of  good  cheer,'  and 
draws  with  the  drawing  cords  of  his  love,  may 
'we  run  after  him,  and  hope  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  warfare.  Yet  my  steps  are  slow. 
Oh  !  may  they  be  sure,  and  in  the  way  of 
holiness  too,  and  the  excellency  of  the  crea- 
ture always  in  the  dust. 

"  I  gave  a  hint  respecting  the  dear  young 
people,  who  labour  under  many  and  great  dis- 
advantages. Yet  the  forming  Hand  is  laid 
upon  some  of  them,  who  are  acquainted  with 
retirement  and  true  stillness.  My  prayers  are 
for  them,  that  they  may  move  in  a  holy  stabi- 
lity, attending  to  the  tender  scruples  which  the 
Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  raise  in  their  minds. 
Then  will  that  gracious  declaration  be  fulfilled 
in  them, — '  This  people  have  I  formed  for  my- 
self,— they  shall   show  forth  my  praise.'  .  .   . 

"  Now,  dear  Friend,  I  entreat  thee  not  to  be 
cast  down  when  the  true  spiritual  bread  seems 
scarce,  and  even  when  permitted  to  feel  as 
though  the  Divine  presence  was  veiled.  The 
Lord  is  the  strength  of  his  people,  his  ear  is 
open  to  their  prayers, — and  these  gracious 
words  proceed  out  of  his  mouth,  '  Man  shall 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God.'  In  those 
dispensations,  however  closely  proving,  the  im- 
mortal life  in  us  is  nwrtiired.  I  know  I  am 
writing  to  one  of  larger  experience  than  my- 
self, though  I  am  sure  my  sympathy  has  often 
been  great  towards  thee,  when  thou  hast  been 
ready  to  utter  this  language,  '  Is  there  any 
sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow  ?'  May  a  holy 
tranquillity  rest  upon  thy  mind  !  And,  dear 
Friend,  be  encouraged  to  sit  down  with  the 
little  flock  under  thy  charge  ;  for  the  goodness 
of  Him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush  is  near,  and  he 
watches  over  you  to  do  you  good." 

Ho  returned  from  this  journey  about  the 
close  of  summer,  and  in  the  following  Second 
month,  [1797]  was  married  to  Hannah  Thorn- 
ton, a  Friend  in  the  ministry  residing  at  By- 
berry.  Martha  Routh  who  attended  the  mar- 
riage, the  day  before  it  took  place,  presented 
Hannah  with  a  card,  on  which  she  had  written 
the  following  : 

"  Accept,  my  beloved  Friend,  this  small, 
simple  token,  from  a  fellow  pilgrim,  accompa- 
nied with  much  affectionate  desire,  and  religi- 
ous solicitude,  that  the  same  Divine  arm  wiiich 
hath  been  underneath  in  past  trials,  may  con- 
tinue to  support  in  all  \hy  future  exercises; 
and  that  my  much  valued  Friend,  with  whom 
thou  art  about  to  enter  into  a  near  and  solemn 
bond,  may  be  thy  true  help-meet  therein  :  that, 
heing  joined  together  in  the  Lord,  ye  may  be 
made  one  another's  joy  in  Him :  that  you 
twain  becoming  one  in  every  undertaking, 
wisdom  may  conspicuously  build  the  house, 
and  hew  out  all  her  pillars.  And  may  I  be 
preserved  to  be  your  companion  in  the  appli- 


cation of  the  following  lines  respecting  a  fa- 
voured servant,  is  the  fervent  breathing  of 
your  sincere  Friend, 

M.    RoUTH. 

"  The  steady  step,  the  circumspective  fear, 
The  guarded  lips,  the  zealous  self-survey, 

The  fixed  attention  of  his  inward  ear. 
Who  learns  to  travel  in  the  holy  way." 

"Byberry,  Second  mo.  ]4th,  1797." 

Peter  Yarnall  now  settled  at  Byberry,  where 
he  continued  to  reside  during  the  short  period 
allotted  him  longer  on  earth.  He  had  accu- 
mulated but  little  of  this  world's  goods,  for 
although  very  much  esteemed  as  a  physician, 
his  dedication  to  his  Master's  cause  took  him 
away  so  frequently,  and  kept  him  so  long  from 
his  medical  practice,  that  his  emolument  de- 
rived from  thence  was  small.  The  memorial 
issued  concerning  him  says,  "  Much  of  his 
time  was  given  up  in  travelling  abroad  to  pro- 
mote truth  and  righteousness  amongst  man- 
kind." He  had  a  belief  that  his  day  for  la- 
bour would  not  be  long  lengthened  out,  and  in 
a  letter  w-ritten  during  his  last  visit  to  the 
Eastern  States,  he  said  he  had  been  under  a 
close  apprehension,  "  I  should  never  have  it 
in  my  power  to  be  here  more." 

In  his  personal  appearance,  Peter  Yarn- 
all  was  tall,  yet,  being  well-proportioned,  and 
graceful  in  his  motions,  it  was  not  at  once 
strikingly  apparent.  His  features  were  pro- 
minent, and  his  countenance  earnestly  lighted 
up,  when  pleading  with  prodigals, — when  set- 
ling  forth  the  inexhaustible  store  of  mercy, 
laid  up  in  Christ  Jesus  for  the  penitent  and 
obedient.  His  powers  of  conversation  were 
good,  and  he  very  often  felt  freedom  in  inno- 
cent cheerfulness,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
social  intercourse  with  his  friends.  Having 
passed  through  many  scenes, — having  acute 
perception,  and  an  astonishing  power  of  me- 
mory, he  was  on  such  occasions  full  of  mat- 
ter, and  his  company  was  very  attractive  to 
the  young.  But  at  times  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  free  conversation  of  those  he  loved,  a  sol- 
emn awe  would  steal  over  him;  his  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  around  him  would  instant- 
ly cease,  and  he  would  seem  to  feel  himself  in 
as  complete  solitude  as  though  no  mortal  be- 
held him.  As  a  physician  ho  was  considered 
skilful  ;  and  being  of  a  tender,  sympathizing 
spirit,  he  was  much  beloved  by  his  patients. 

We  draw  near  the  close  of  this  I'aithful  de- 
dicated servant  of  the  Lord.  He  had  a  dream 
a  short  time  before  his  last  illness,  the  import 
of  which  was,  that  he,  and  his  early  associate 
and  long  cherished  friend  and  fellow-labourer 
in  the  Gospel,  William  Savery,  were  inclosed 
together  in  a  place  of  safety,  out  of  the  reach 
of  every  thing  that  could  hurt  them,  or  inter- 
rupt their  joy  and  peace. 

On  the  14th  of  Second  month,  1798,  he 
was  taken  sick  ;  that  afternoon  he  told  his  wife 
this  dream,  and  afterwards  said,  "  Heaven  is 
a  glorious  place,  into  which  I  have  no  doubt 
of  an  entrance,  if  I  should  be  removed  at  this 
time.  I  acknowledge  it  is  awful  to  think  of 
appearing  before  the  bar  of  the  just  Judge: 
but  on  looking  at  it,  I  feel  my  mind  centered  in 
an  uninterrupted  quiet."  On  the  18th:  "1 
have  been  sensible  of  many  infirmities  :  but  I 


believe  I  have  an  evidence,  that  my  gracious 
Master  has  blotted  out  my  transgressions." 
Again,  "  The  Lord  Jesus  my  Saviour  is  near, 
whatever  becomes  of  this  poor  body.  I  hope 
my  gracious  Master  will  grant  me  patience  to 
wait  his  time."  "  Oh  !  the  goodness  of  the 
blessed  Jesus  1"  Addressing  a  friend,  he 
said,  "  I  have  blessed  the  Lord  many  a  time, 
for  that  he  brought  my  poor  soul  acquainted 
with  true  silence.''''  The  night  before  his  close 
being  asked  how  he  was,  he  replied  :  "  In  the 
Lord's  keeping."  He  died  pn  the  20th  of 
Second  month,  1798,  in  the  45th  year  of  his 
age.  His  sun  went  down  in  brightness,  and 
in  a  few  years,  his  friend  William  Savery, 
having  been  kept  by  the  Lord's  power  in  sale- 
ty  on  earth,  followed  him  to  the  regions  of 
everlasting  safety  and  blessedness. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  Remarkable  Character. — The  Mobile 
Herald  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Pierre  Chaslang,  a  free  coloured  man,  who 
died  in  that  city  sometime  ago  : — 

We  hastily  announced  on  Tuesday  the 
death  of  Major  Pierre  Cliastang.  He  was  so 
remarkable  a  man,  in  many  respects,  that  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  will,  we  are  sure,  inter- 
est many  of  our  readers,  and,  perhaps,  have 
a  beneficial  influence  upon  his  own  caste. 
Pierre  was  born  in  1779,  and  was  consequent- 
ly sixty-nine  years  old  at  his  death.  He  was 
the  slave  of  Jean  Chastang,  and  in  1810  or 
1811  became  the  property  of  Regest  Bernody. 

During  the  Indian  war,  and  at  the  time 
when  Gen.  Jackson  was  in  command  of  the 
troops  in  this  city,  Pierre,  then  known  to  the 
ciizens  as  a  brave,  honest,  trust-worthy  man, 
was  appointed  by  Jackson  patroon,  or  captain 
of  a  government  transport,  to  carry  provisions 
to  the  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Montgomery,  or 
Fort  Mims,  and  to  those  in  camp  near  the  pre- 
sent site  of  Mount  Vernon.  The  undertaking 
was  perilous,  as  at  that  time  the  whole  coun- 
try was  infested  with  hostile  Indians,  and  but 
few  persons  could  be  found  to  lake  charge  of 
an  expedition  attended  with  so  great  a  risk  of 
life.  Pierre  was  liowever  successful,  and 
reached  the  troops  in  safety,  with  a  supply  of 
provisions,  &c. 

In  1819,  during  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever,  Pierre  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
city  by  taking  care  of  the  sick,  and  prolectuig 
the  properly  of  the  citizens.  He  and  one  or 
two  other  persons  were  compelled  to  act  as 
nurses  and  sexton.  The  sickness  and  morta- 
lity were  so  great  that  it  was  difficult  to  have 
the  patients  properly  cared  for — three,  four, 
and  five,  bodies  were  taken  at  a  time  in  a  cart, 
and  deposited  in  a  pit.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
all  who  could  get  away  precipitately  fled  from 
the  pestilence,  leaving  their  property  in  charge 
of  Pierre. 

He  daily  opened  the  slores  for  the  purposes 
of  ventilation,  and  securing  the  goods  from 
damage.  On  the  return  of  the  merchants  in 
the  Fall,  they  found  everything  safe,  and  as 
some  appreciation  of  his  .services  and  honesty, 
a  subscription  was  at  once  taken  up  for  his 
emancipation,  also  to  purchase  him  a  horse 
and  dray.     Since  that  period  his  avocation  as 
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a  drayman  has  enabled  him  to  support  his 
family  quite  handsomely,  and  at  the  same  time 
amass  a  snug  little  properly. 

Pierre,  until  within  a  year  or  two  past,  en- 
joyed throughout  liis  long  life  uninterrupted 
health,  and  always  seemed  happy  and  con- 
tented. No  person  in  this  community,  white 
or  black,  was  ever  more  highly  esteemed  and 
respected,  and  no  one  in  his  sphere  has  been 
a  more  conspicuous,  honest,  benevolent,  and 
upright  man.  lie  always  acted  on  the  golden 
rule  of  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  be  done 
by. 


Household  Habits  of  Young  Children. — 
The  influence  of  a  female  head  of  a  family 
materially  afTects  the  formation  of  character 
in  her  children.  Many  children  are  injured 
in  their  health,  and  yet  more  in  their  charac- 
ter, by  false  indulgence.  Luxurious  tastes 
and  wasteful  habits  are  formed  in  the  nursery, 
and  many  seeming  trifles  go  to  form  them. 
Children  should  not  be  encouraged  in  dainti- 
ness, or  greediness,  by  allowing  them  to  have 
everything  they  fancy,  or  to  eat  more  than  is 
proper  for  them,  of  what  they  esteem  a  deli- 
cacy ;  or  to  leave  one  thing  for  the  sake  of 
getting  something  they  like  better;  or  to  waste 
their  food  in  any  way.  In  all  these,  and 
many  such  matters,  a  judicious  mother  will 
keep  in  view,  not  merely  the  avoiding  unne- 
cessary present  expense,  but  also  the  yet  more 
important  object  of  training  her  children  to 
habits  of  propriety  and  moderation. 

The  care  exercised  by  the  good  mother  in 
training  her  children  to  habits  of  frugality  will 
not  be  limited  to  matters  of  appetite.  She 
will  teach  them  care  in  everything  they  have 
to  do  with;  for  instance,  in  regard  to  their 
clothes,  to  avoid  making  them  unnecessarily 
dirty,  by  spilling  grease,  or  walking  through 
mud,  or  wantonly  tearing  and  destroying  them 
by  mischievous  tricks.  Without  being  at  all 
uncomfortably  restrained,  children  may,  and 
ought  to  be,  trained  to  habits  of  care  of  clothes, 
books,  playthings,  and  pocket-money.  They 
should  be  taught  to  know  the  value  of  things, 
and  the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied. 
It  should  be  impressed  upon  them  that  what  is 
done  with  in  one  form,  may  be  useful  in  an- 
other ;  that  what  is  no  longer  wanted  by  them, 
may  be  acceptable  to  others  ;  and  that  nothing 
must,  on  any  account,  be  wasted.  Children 
may  be  thus  taught  at  a  very  early  age  ;  and 
so  long  as  utility  and  benevolence  are  kept  in 
view,  this  training  will  not  promote  a  spirit  of 
selfish  hoarding. — Extract. 

Jews  of  Prague. — One  afternoon  I  took  a 
stroll  into  the  Jews'  quarter,  known,  in  the 
expressive  German,  as  the  Jiidenstdidt,  It  is 
one  of  their  oldest  colonics  in  Europe,  and  the 
persecutions  and  massacres  of  earlier  times, 
and  hereditary  prejudices  at  the  present,  have 
helped  to  keep  them  a  distinct  people.  They  are 
now  no  longer  locked  up  in  their  own  streets 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  they  are 
even  allowed  their  own  schools  and  magis- 
trates. As  in  every  Jews'  quarter,  there  are 
the  same  intelligent,  hard  faces,  and  there  are 
the  same  streets  of  old  clothes  and  small-wares; 
and  now  and  then,  as  you  saunter  carelessly 


along,  you  are  perhaps  half  startled  at  seeing, 
leaning  archly  over  some  little  counter,  the 
beautiful  form  of  some  bright-eyed  and  dark- 
haired  Naomi  or  Rebecca.  The  Jews  of 
Prague  boast  of  the  most  ancient  synagogue 
in  Europe,  it  having  stood,  as  they  allege,  a 
thousand  years.  After  a  diligent  search  for 
the  sexton,  I  gained  admission  to  the  most  cu- 
rious, dark,  and  dingy  place  of  worship  I  ever 
beheld.  The  windows  were  exceedingly  small ; 
there  was  some  religious  scruple  against  any 
kind  of  cleansing,  and  the  walls  and  high  roof 
were  blackened  by  time  and  the  smoke  of  the 
lamps  and  torches  that  for  days  together  are 
sometimes  burning  during  their  more  solemn 
services.  There  were  the  curiously  wrought 
lamps  and  furniture  exhibiting  the  mysterious 
number  seven,  and  reminding  one  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
place  of  the  altar  of  a  church  was  a  sacred  in- 
closure  for  the  holy  books  of  the  law.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  body  of  the  synagogue,  and 
communicating  with  it  only  by  apertures 
through  the  wall,  about  the  side  of  an  ordinary 
pane  of  glass,  was  the  apartment  to  which  the 
females  only  were  admitted. 

Not  far  away  was  their  spacious  ancient 
burial  ground.  I  wandered  awhile  in  this 
lonely  place,  brushed  away  the  snow  from 
some  of  the  little  heaps  of  stones,  brought  one 
by  one  as  tributes  to  departed  friends,  and 
gazed  vacantly  on  the  curious  symbols  and 
the  Hebrew  characters  engaged  on  weather- 
beaten,  crumbling  grave-stones.  It  is  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  More  than  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  interment.  The 
talkative  guide  explained  the  epitaphs  on  some, 
pointed  out  the  more  imposing  monuments  of 
their  dignitaries  and  rabbis;  and,  with  some- 
thing of  a  look  of  pride,  as  I  thought,  showed 
me  the  grave  of  a  Jewess  who,  by  some  freak 
of  fortune,  had  married  a  prince,  and  had  pre- 
ferred in  death  to  sleep  with  her  people. — Dr. 
Corson's  Loitcrings  in  Europe. 


Scenes  in  Newgate. — An  English  paper 
contains  the  following  graphic  description  of 
the  consequences  of  dishonesty,  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Ordinary  of  Newgate: — 

"  Those  who  have  never  been  brought  into 
close  contact  with  parties  committed  to  New- 
gate can  have  little  idea  of  the  dreadful  scenes 
of  distress  witnessed,  when  charges  of  embez- 
zlement, or  forgery,  or  breaches  of  trust,  are 
alleged  against  members  of  respectable  fami- 
lies. I  often  think  that  if  a  young  man  could, 
on  a  visiting  day,  see  a  heart-broken  father 
have  his  first  interview  with  his  criminal  child  ; 
or  if  he  could  behold  an  agonized  widow  sink- 
ing to  earth  with  agitation  at  the  sight  of  a 
boy  in  confinement — could  he  witness  the 
shame  and  disgrace  felt  by  near  and  dear  re- 
latives, who  arc  involved  in  all  the  conse- 
quences, though  free  from  the  guilt,  of  his  of- 
fence, he  would  surely  pause  before  he  appro- 
priated his  employer's  money  to  his  own 
purposes,  and  would  suflcr  any  extremities  of 
poverty  rather  than  subject  his  dearest  rela- 
tives to  such  heart-rending  sufferings.  Our 
feelings  are  continually  harrowed  by  such 
spectacles,  and  I  wish  that  the  guilty  could 
see  them  in  time   to    avert  their   repetition. 


Many  such  persons  are  committed  to  Newgate, 
convicted,  and  transported,  in  the  course  6f  a 
(e\v  days  ;  they  not  unfrequently  receive  a 
heavier  sentence  than  the  youth  who  has  been 
for  years  a  thief,  and  several  times  previously 
convicted  of  crime.  Most  affecting  circum- 
stances are  elicited  by  the  correspondence  of 
such  persons  with  their  friends.  Some  of  the 
most  distressing  pictures  of  sorrow  are  exhibit- 
ed in  the  affectionate  letters  of  a  sister  or  con- 
fiding wife — the  desolation  in  the  domestic 
circle— the  heart-stricken  parent — the  manly 
and  yet  merciful  reproof  of  a  well-informed 
brother.  But  the  most  striking  afTection  of  all 
is  in  the  widowed  mother.  No  crime  can  kill 
her  feelings  ;  they  remain,  in  the  most  deplora- 
ble cases  of  guilt,  as  a  ruin  in  a  desert,  to 
show  what  has  been  in  former  days,  and  what 
is  now.  These  painful  feelings  ought  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  They  contain  almost  the  only 
ray  of  hope  that  will  effectually  deter  ofTend- 
ers  from  their  crimes.  Many  painful  instances 
transpire,  some  at  every  Sessions,  of  vices 
separating  a  member  from  a  family  circle 
otherwise  happy  ;  of  children  looking  up  to  a 
father  for  bread,  but  finding  him  in  Newgate. 
Can  words  describe  the  distresses  of  a  virtuous 
wife  thus  surrounded,  and  worse  than  widowed 
by  the  dissolute  conduct  of  her  husband  ?  And 
can  any  young  man  read  this  exact  picture  of 
what  is  continually  occurring,  and  yet  be 
heartless  enough  to  plunge  his  relatives  into 
such  wretchedness?  The  records  of  the  last 
year  show  that  the  near  connections  of  magis- 
trates, clergymen,  dissenting  ministers,  mer- 
chants, physicians,  solicitors,  and  almost  all 
classes,  have  so  fallen  ;  and  I  fear  that  the 
coming  year  will  disclose  similar  vices.  It 
would  be  a  happiness  if  these  remarks  could 
reach  a  guilty  youth,  and  induce  him  to  nbnn- 
don  his  associates,  his  pleasures,  and  his  cri- 
minalities, before  they  involve  himself  and  his 
friends  in  the  fearful  severities  of  penal  inflic- 
tions." 


Remarliahle  Explosion  of  Gas. — An  ex- 
traordinary explosion  of  inflammable  gas  oc- 
curred in  London,  on  the  7th  of  August,  occa- 
sioning the  loss  of  one  or  two  lives,  serious 
injury  to  several  other  persons,  and  great 
destruction  of  property.  The  explosion  took 
place  in  a  building  occupied  both  as  a  shop 
and  dwelling-house.  A  strong  smell  of  gas 
had  been  experienced  on  the  premises  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  the  pipes  had  been  examined 
without  discovering  the  cause.  On  the  night 
of  the  7th  instant,  after  the  shop  (where  the 
gas  was  used)  had  been  some  time  closed,  an 
inmate  of  the  liouse  had  occasion  to  go  into 
the  shop,  and  immediately  upon  the  door  be- 
ing opened  the  explosion  took  place.  There 
were  three  persons  in  the  house,  two  of  whom 
(a  man  and  woman)  were  blown  across  the 
parlor,  back  of  the  shop,  through  the  window 
into  the  garden  ;  the  other  (a  woman)  being 
blown  completely  across  the  street,  striking 
an  iron  fence  so  violently  as  to  break  it  in 
several  places,  and  injuring  her  so  much  that 
death  ensued  the  next  day.  A  man,  who  was 
passing  the  street  in  n  carl,  was  thrown  from 
his  vehicle  and  severely  injured.  The  house 
was    completely   demolished — chairs,   tables, 
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and  oiher  articles  offurnilure,  as  well  as  bricks, 
being  thrown  across  the  street,  and  into  neigh- 
bouring houses  and  shops,  even  to  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  feet.  The  floorings  of  the  ad- 
joinings  houses  were  lifted  up,  the  walls  shat- 
tered to  the  foundation,  and  the  furniture  hurl- 
ed into  the  street.  The  inmates  of  several 
houses  opposite  were  struck  by  bricks  which 
entered  their  premises,  and  great  numbers  of 
windows  were  broken.  The  house  where  the 
accident  occurred  took  fire  immediately  after 
the  explosion,  so  that  what  was  not  instantly 
destroyed  was  subsequently  consumed.  The 
extent  of  the  injury  occasioned  by  the  disaster, 
as  stated  in  the  minute  accounts  of  the  London 
papers,  was  almost  incredible.  One  hundred 
houses  are  said  to  have  been  more  or  less  da- 
maged, and  upward  of  two  thousand  squares 
of  glass  broken  I  Thirty  houses  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  and  about  a  dozen  on 
each  side  of  the  scene  of  the  accident,  were 
shattered  considerably.  The  moment  at  which 
the  accident  took  place  was  marked  by  several 
clocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were  stop- 
ped by  the  concussion. — Boston  Traveller. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Stores  of  Guano  on  the  Cbincha  Islands,  Pern. 

In  the  Nautical  Magazine  (English)  for 
1847,  is  a  communication  addressed  to  the 
editor  by  George  Peacock,  who  appears  to  be 
the  commander  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  guano 
trade  on  the  coast  of  I^eru.  I  have  copied  for 
insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  the  concluding 
part,  thinking  it  could  not  fail  being  interest- 
ing to  those  of  its  readers  concerned  in  rural 
occupations,  and  likewise  afford  gratification 
to  the  lover  of  Natural  History. 

S.  R. 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state, 
that  from  an  approximate  calculation  I  made 
some  two  years  ago  of  the  quantity  of  guano 
on  this  little  group  from  actual  survey,  there 
is  sulKcient,  at  fifty  thousand  tons  exported 
per  annum,  to  last  upwards  of  a  thousand 
years!  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  ex- 
hausting the  supply,  as  there  are  several  other 
spots  on  the  coasts  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  that 
would  yield  equal  quantities.  This  substance 
is  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  deep  in  the 
centre  of  the  northern  island,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  thickness  at  the  edges,  and  resting 
on  a  granite  formation  ;  the  other  two  islands 
appear  to  contain  a  still  larger  quantity  than 
this  one,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  thou- 
sands of  tons  that  have  been  carried  away 
from  this  (the  only  island  yet  worked),  the 
quarry,  in  comparison  with  the  unwrought 
guano  ia  only  a  fractional  part.  The  Indians 
had  worked  this  island  long  before  the  Span- 
ish conquest,  and  it  has  given  constant  em- 
ployment to  a  number  of  coasting  vessels  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  besides  the  no  small 
quantity  exported  to  Europe  and  the  United 
Stales  within  the  last  five  years.  Birds'  eggs, 
the  interior  fdled  with  native  sal  ammoniac, 
are  frequently  dug  out  at  great  depths,  (I  have 
had  two  in  my  own  possession,)  and  also  the 
bones,  beaks,  and  claws  of  the  various  birds 
which  have  frequented   the   islands,  such  as 


pelicans,  boobies,  cormorants,  and  a  bird  called 
potayunka  (Indian),  a  kind  of  petrel,  which 
burrows  in  the  guano,  and  is  so  numeious  that 
it  is  generally  believed  this  class  has  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  invaluable 
manure,  called  by  the  Indians  '  guano,'  or 
'  huano,'  signifying  the  dung  or  excrement  of 
animals,  and  which  name  the  Spaniards  after- 
wards retained,  and  the  vessels  employed  in 
this  trade  hence  are  called  Guaneros. 

"  The  Chincha  group  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  in  walking  over  the  island, 
the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  the  muss  to  be 
the  excrement  of  birds,  unless  one  goes  into 
a  simple  calculation  when  it  will  be  found  that 
a  million  of  birds  in  three  thousand  years  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  make  this  deposit,  for 
here  it  has  never  been  known  to  rain  in  the 
memory  of  man  !  The  surrounding  sea  is 
literally  alive  with  fish  at  all  seasons,  and 
after  all,  a  million  of  birds  distributed  over 
seven  square  miles  of  surface,  (which  is  about 
the  superficial  contents  of  the  Cliinchas,)  is  by 
no  means  overrated.  In  fact,  we  are  quite  at 
liberty,  in  such  a  calculation,  to  take  as  many 
birds  as  would  actually  cover  the  ground,  for 
every  one  who  has  made  a  voyage  to  the  tro 
pics  must  have  seen  the  innumerable  flocks  of 
sea-fowl  that  hover  over  rocks  and  islands, 
away  from  a  civilized  coast. 

"  I  have  been  chiefly  led  to  trouble  you  with 
the  above  remarks,  on  the  quantity  of  guano 
on  the  coast,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  some  of 
our  great  agriculturists  of  the  dread  they  ap- 
pear to  entertain  of  the  guano  becoming  short- 
ly exhausted,  or  the  Peruvian  Government 
placing  a  heavy  prohibitionary  duty,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  visionary;  and 
trusting  that  my  remarks  may  add  their  mite 
to  the  useful  inlbrmaiion  found  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Nautical." 


Interesting  Relic. — One  of  the  students  (in 
the  University  of  Prague,)  seeing  I  was  a  stran- 
ger, politely  showed  me  into  the  library.  It 
was  crowded  with  busy,  silent  readers,  and  a 
librarian,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  and  a  black 
gown,  beckoned  me  to  explore  with  him  its 
rich  treasures.  There  was  one  of  the  first 
Bibles  ever  printed  ;  and  there  were  the  cele- 
brated theses  of  John  Huss,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing. But  the  most  interesting  relic  of  all 
was  a  manuscript  Hussite  liturgy,  discovered, 
as  the  librarian  told  me,  in  destroying  one  of 
their  ancient  places  of  worship.  It  was  lound 
to  have  been  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  differ- 
ent trade-companies  of  the  city,  and  was  beau- 
tifully illuminated  with  paintings,  the  subjects 
of  which  were  taken  mostly  from  the  Bible 
and  the  life  of  Huss.  One  series  of  these 
illustrations  was  very  remarkable.  It  con- 
sisted of  three  small  pictures  on  the  margin 
of  the  same  page,  representing  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation.  The  first  represented  VVick- 
litfe,  striking  a  spark  with  flint  and  steel ;  the 
second  Huss,  blowing  a  little  kindling  fire; 
and  the  third  Luther,  holding  up  a  blazing 
torch.  Benealh  was  a  picture  of  Huss  intre- 
pidly looking  up  in  the  agonies  of  death  amid 
the  flames,  and  surrounded  by  fierce-looking 


persecutors  at  Constance. — Dr.  Corson's  Lot- 
terings  in  Europe. 


Longevity  of  Quakers. — The  Times  and 
Messenger  remarks  that  it  has  been  ascertain- 
ed, from  authentic  statistics,  that  one-half  of 
the  human  race  die  before  reaching  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  ;  and  the  bills  of  mortality 
published  in  large  cities,  show  that  one-half  die 
before  attaining  the  age  of  five  years.  With 
these  undisputed  facts  before  us,  it  will  seem 
strange  that  the  average  age  of  Quakers  in 
Great  Britain  is  fifty-one  years,  two  months 
and  twenty-one  days.  This  is,  no  doubt,  at- 
tributed to  the  restraints  and  moderation  which 
the  principles  of  that  sect  impose  upon  its 
members — the  restraint  they  are  under  in 
niingling  in  many  of  the  dissipations  and  per- 
nicious indulgences  that  hurry  thousands  to 
premature  graves.  What  an  excellent  exam- 
ple for  the  instruction  of  the  world. 


What  is  London  ? — London,  which  extends 
its  intellectual,  if  not  its  topographical,  iden- 
tity from  Bethnal  Green  to  Turnam  Green, 
(ten  miles,)  from  Ketnish  Town  to  Brixton, 
(seven  miles,)  whose  houses  are  said  to  num- 
ber  200,000,  and  to  occupy  twenty  square 
miles  of  ground,  has  a  population  of  not  less 
than  2,000,000  of  souls.  Its  leviathan  body 
is  composed  of  nearly  10,000  streets,  lanes, 
alleys,  squares,  places,  terraces,  &c.  It  con- 
sumes upwards  of  4,369,000  pounds  of  animal 
food  weekly,  which  is  washed  down  by  1,400,- 
000  barrels  of  beer  annually,  exclusive  of 
other  liquids.  Its  rental  is  at  least  £7,000,- 
000  a  year,  and  it  pays  for  luxuries  it  imports 
at  least  £12.000,000  a  year,  duty  alone.  It 
has  537  churches,  207  dissenting  places  of 
worship,  upwards  of  500  public  houses,  and 
10  theatres. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  curious  fact  was  elicited  that 
the  streets  of  London  had  increased  upon  the 
aggregate  length  of  no  less  than  200  miles 
between  1830  and  1848,  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  12  miles  of  street  per  annum. 


THE  TRIEND. 


NINTH  MONTH  30,  1848. 


OHIO  YEARLY  MILETING. 
We  have  received  from  a  valued  correspon- 
dent  in  Ohio,   the   fuilowiiig   more   pariiciil.ir 
account    of   the    proceedings   of  that    Yearly 
Meeting. 

"  The  meeting  for  Ministers  and  Elders 
convened  on  Seventh-day,  the  2nd,  and  the 
Yearly  Meeting  assembled  on  Second-day 
morning  the  4th  instant,  being  as  large  as 
usual,  and  was  attended  by  divers  Friends 
from  other  Yearly  Meetings.  The  Clerk  on 
Second-day  morning,  when  about  to  proceed 
to  read  the  minutes  and  certificates  which  were 
produced,  informed  that  there  were  some  from 
within  the  limits  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  proposed  in  order  to  save  time, 
that  as  the  subject  of  correspondence  with  that 
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body  would  come  before  the  meeting  in  a  short  j 
liine,  that  those  minutes  should  be  deferred 
until  that  subject  was  decided,  which  was  ac- 
ceded ig  ,■  and  the  other  minutes  were  read, 
and  the  usual  notice  taken  of  them.  Epistles 
were  read  from  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  with 
which  we  have  of  late  been  in  correspondence, 
except  that  from  North  Carolina,  which  did 
not  reach  us.  The  Clerk  informed  that  two 
epistles  each  purporting  to  be  from  the  Yearly 
Meeling  of  New  England,  were  on  the  table; 
whereupon  the  subject  of  that  correspondence 
was  brought  before  the  meeting,  and  the  most 
of  the  sitting  on  I'hird-day  was  spent  in  dis- 
cussing it ;  it  appearing  evident  that  the  meet- 
ing was  not  prepared  to  decide  the  very  im- 
portant question,  therefore  neither  of  the 
epistles  were  read,  and  the  subject  was  left  for 
further  consideration.  There  being  members 
from  both  of  those  bodies  present  in  the  meet- 
ing, the  business  was  much  protracted,  by  a 
number  of  our  members  insisting  upon  those 
of  that  portion  of  Society  in  New  England 
generally  denominated  the  smaller  body, 
leaving  the  meeting  ;  but  the  meeting  took  the 
position  and  sustained  it  throughout,  that  it 
would  be  prejudging  the  case  to  require  them 
to  leave,  while  those  of  the  larger  body  were 
suffered  to  remain  :  and  that  until  the  subject 
was  finally  settled,  the  members  of  those  bo- 
dies have  equal  privileges.  Thus  during  seve- 
ral of  the  sittings,  the  meeting  was  prevented 
from  proceeding  with  its  regular  business  ;  a 
number'of  our  members  insisting  upon  its  ad- 
journment before  the  usual  and  very  important 
concerns  had  been  transacted. 

"  The  subject  contained  in  the  epistle  from 
New  York  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  unite  with  committees  that  may 
be  appointed  by  other  Yearly  Meetings,  to 
meet  in  conference  at  Baltimore,  being  brought 
before  the  meeting,  and  claiming  its  consider- 
ation, way  did  not  open  to  take  such  a  step  at 
present. 

"The  Committee  having  charge  of  the  In- 
dian  concern  in  connexion  with  those  of  Balti- 
more and  Indiana,  made  a  satisfactory  report, 
by  which  it  appears,  that  the  establishment 
under  their  care  among  the  Shavvnoes,  is  in  as 
encouraging  a  condition  as  heretofore;  and 
the  subordinate  meetings  were  directed  to  raise 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  to  aid  in  car- 
rying on  this  benevolent  concern. 
'  "  By  the  report  of  the  boarding-school  com- 
mittee it  appears,  that  that  Institution  though 
small  during  the  past  year,  has  sustained  it- 
self;— that  during  the  past  session,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  male  department,  that  was  sus- 
pended ;  and  some  repairs  have  been  going  on  ; 
and  that  both  departments  are  now  furnished 
with  teachers.  A  desire  was  felt  that  an  in- 
creasing concern  might  prevail  among  us  to 
overcome  as  much  as  may  be,  the  difficulties 
that  may  attend,  and  reputably  to  keep  up 
the  school,  in  order  that  the  beloved  youth,  as 
well  as  society  at  largo,  may  receive  the  bene- 
fits thereof. 

"The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
SfTvice  of  essayin'j  epistles,  if  way  should  opcni 
for  it,  to  the  Yearly  IMcoliugs  w'ith  wliirli  ue 
are  in  correspondence,  produced   ihcm,  which 


being  read  were  approved,  and  directed  to  be 
signed  and  forwarded. 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  by  which  it  appears  that  that  body 
attended  to  the  subject  referred  to  it  last  year, 
relative  to  the  unsound  doctrines  in  circulation 
among  us,  and  had  adopted  the  '  Appeal  for 
the  Ancient  Doctrines  of  the  Society,'  issued 
by  the  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia last  year,  as  our  testimony;  which 
being  read  in  the  meeting,  was  united  with  by 
Friends  generally,  and  adopted  ;  and  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  copies  were  directed  to  be 
printed,  and  divided  ajnong  the  Quarters  for 
the  use  of  our  members. 

"  It  further  appears  that  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  had  been  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  under  an  apprehension 
that  it  may  be  extended  into  the  territories  of 
these  United  States  which  are  now  free  from 
that  degrading  and  oppressive  system ;  the 
subject  was  relerred  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  for 
its  consideration  ;  and  after  a  lime  of  delibera- 
tion thereon,  it  was  concluded  to  refer  the 
matter  back  again  to  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  on 
that  subject,  as  way  may  open  for  it. 

"  The  meeling  having  finished  its  business, 
concluded  on  Third-day  evening,  the  l'.ith  of 
the  month." 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Wm.  Sherman,  for  estate  of  Job  Sher- 
man, deceased,  S3,  No.  27,  vol.  20,  to  59,  vol.  21  ;  E. 
Stubbs,  W.  Elkton,  Ohio,  for  Jos.  Maddock,  Jr.,  82, 
vol.  21;  and  for  Wm.  Stubbs,  S2,  vol.  21;  S.  AIsop, 
S3,  vol.  21 ;  Mark  VVillets,  agent,  for  John  Smith, 
Smithficld,  Ohio,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  Asa  Williams,  W.  Lib- 
erty, Oliio,  S4,  vols.  21  and  23;  John  King,  for  Hen. 
rietta  Wilcox,  $2,  vol.  22;  Robert  Brown,  W.  New- 
bury, Mass.,  S2,  vol.  21 ;  J.  Osborn,  for  Walter  Allen, 
88,  vols.  18,  19,  20,  and  21 ;  Daniel  Page,  Jr.,  §2,  vol. 
21 ;  Evan  Hadley,  Ind,,  S2,  vol.  21 ;  Ann  Street,  Sa- 
lem, Ohio,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  W.  B.  Oliver,  agent,  Lynn, 
Mass.,  for  Estcs  Newhall,$2,  vol.21 ;  for  Nathan  Breed, 
S2,  vol.  21,  and  for  John  Alley,  $3,  vol.  21 ;  Joseph  J. 
Hopkins,  agent,  13alt.,  for  Wm.  Proctor,  $2,  vol.  22  ; 
Henry  Russell,  Dublin,  S18,  on  account  of  vols.  19, 
90,  and  21  ;  Samuel  Shreeve,  Mt.  Laurel,  S2,  vol.  21 ; 
Ricliard  Williams,  Damascoville,  per  I.  Tatuin,  $5, 
vols.  20  and  21,  and  Nos.  I  to  26,  vol.  23  ;  S.  Hull,  for 
Wm.  Pickard,  Brighton,  Iowa,  SI,  No.  1,  to  96,  vol. 
22  ;  for  E.  K.  Hobson,  Brighton,  lo,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  Henry 
Knowles,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  and  for  Nathan 
Hunt,  Piltstown,  N.  Y.,  S2,  vol.  22;  for  Jos.  Collins, 
Brookfield,  N.  Y.,  S9,  vol.  21;  and  for  Henry  A. 
Knowles,  Raisin,  Mich.,  S9,  vol.  22  ;  Maria  Peasly, 
De  Ruyter,  N.  ¥.,  S2,  vol.  22. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia"  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  at  3 
o'clocjc,  r.  M.,  in  the  committee-room  of  the 
Bible  I)e[)Ository. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 
.lolin  Richardson  has  been  appointed  agent 
of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America, 
in  place  of  George  W.  Taylor,  resigned. 

IIAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  winter  term  of  this  Institution  will  open 
on  Fourth-dny,  the  11th  of  Tenth  month  next. 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  tliose  who  pro- 
pose   sending    students,    should    enter    their 


names  as  early  as  possible.  Copies  of  the 
late  circular  will  be  sent  lo  the  address  of  ap- 
plicants. Application  to  be  made  to  Charles 
Yarnall,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
No.  39  Market  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  Tenth  month  2d,  at  the  commit- 
tee-room, Mulberry  street  meeting-house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet   there  on 
Sixth  day,  the  6th  of  ne.xt  month,  at  10  o'clock, 

A.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  at  the 
School  on  the  preceding  evening,  at  7  5  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  lo  attend  the  semi- 
annual examination,  commencing  on  Third-day 
morning,  the  3rd  of  Tenth  month. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Ninth  mo.  23d,  1848. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

The  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Cross- 
wicks,  wish  to  engage  a  competent  male  teach- 
er. The  school  is  such  as  to  offer  an  induce- 
ment to  a  well-qualified  Friend. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to  Robert 
Parry,  Recklesstown,  N.  J.,  or  Samuel  AUin- 
son,  Jr.,  Yardville,  Mercer  county,  N.  J. 

Ninth  month,  1848. 

West-town  Stage. 
The   stage  for   the  accommodation  of  the 
committee,  and  for  others  visiting  the  School, 
will  leave  the  office  on  the  2nd  and  5th  of  the 
Tenth  month,  at  1  o'clock,  p.  m. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeling-hoiise.  New  Garden, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  20th  inst.,  John 
Newlin,  of  Edgmont,  Delaware  county,  and  Ruth 
Anna,  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  Taylor,  of  the 
former  place. 


Died,  at  Solebury,  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  on  the  94th 
of  Second  month,  1848,  Mercy,  widow  of  Aaron 
Eastburn,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age. 

,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  15th  of  the  Ninth 

month,  JoNATiiA.»J  Nichols,  a  member  and  elder  of 
Salem  Monthly  Meeling  of  Friends,  aged  about  67 
years.  He  was  for  many  years  a  diligent  attcndcr  of 
all  his  religious  meetings;  and  manifested  an  earnest 
concern  for  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrines  and  tes. 
timonies  of  our  religious  Society  upon  their  original 
;o-rouud.  In  his  last  illness,  he  expressed  his  great 
satisfaction  with  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  liail 
felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue,  in  their  support  and  defence. 
He  also  was  enabled  to  impart  salutary  advice  to  his 
cliildren  and  others ;  and  at  the  final  close,  was  fa- 
voured, without  a  struggle,  to  yield  his  spirit  into  the 
hands  of  Him  who  gave  it,  leaving  to  liis  surviving 
Friends  a  consoling  hope  and  belief,  that,  through 
adorable  mercy,  his  spirit  has  been  perinittod  to  join 
the  just  of  all  generations  in  worshipping  "the  Lamb 
of  God  which  takelh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
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Natives  of  Jlastralia. 

(Cnnlinueil  from  page  10.) 
Sickness  and  Death  of  a  Native. 

The  follovvinir  extracts  from  a  diary  kept 
at  the  Swiin  River  settlement,  detail  some  ol' 
the  circumstances  conneclecl  with  the  sickness 
and  death  of  one  of  tiie  natives,  and  will 
serve  to  illustrate  some  things  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  numbers.  Under  the  date  of 
the  I4th  of  Sixlh  month,  1839,  the  writer 
mentions  visiting  Mulligo,  a  native,  who  about 
*■  2  months  before  had  severely  injured  his  ."pine 
by  a  fall  from  a  tree,  which  had  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  from 
the  efTecls  of  which  he  was  gradually  wasting 
away,  and  was  now  thought  to  be  near  his 
end. 

"  Mulligo  was  a  Ngolak,  and  had  two  wives, 
Kok-oobung  and  Mug-ar-wit,  both  of  the 
Ballaroke  family,  and  neither  of  them  defi- 
cient eiiher  in  youth,  or  in  such  atlraclions, 
as  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives.  1 
anticipated  therefore  that  from  some  quarter 
or  other  objections  would  be  raised  to  allow- 
ing Miago,  the  brolher  of  Mulligo,  (and 
therefore  also  a  Ngotak,)  to  carry  off  unmo- 
lested two  such  attractive  young  widows. 
According  to  native  custom,  however,  they  of 
right,  upon  their  husband's  death,  became  the 
wives  of  Mingo. 

"On  approaching  the  point  where  Mulligo 
was  lying,  I  found  that  my  anticipations  weie 
correct.  I  fell  in  with  the  encampment  of  the 
friends  of  a  native  named  Ben-ny-yowl-ee,  of 
the  Tdondarup  family.  This  native  had  sig- 
nified his  intention  of  asserting  his  claims  to 
the  possession  of  one  of  these  young  women, 
and  even  some  of  Miago's  friends  were  dispos- 
ed to  favour  him.  Ben-ny-yowl-ee  was  absent 
at  the  Canning  river,  with  a  party  of  natives, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  spears,  and  thus 
preparing  himself  for  coming  events.  His 
friends,  however,  had  constructed  their  huts 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  those  of  Mulli- 
go's  relatives,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  Murray-men,  who  they  were  appre- 


hensive would  make  an  attempt  to  carry  off 
iMulligo's  wives,  they  might  be  able  to  assist 
Miago  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  such  an 
outrage,  whilst  at  the  same  time  their  proximi- 
ty to  his  parly  enabled  them  to  see.  that  no 
foul  play  look  place.  As  I  passed  them,  they 
endeavoured  to  impress  upon  my  mind  that 
one  wife  was  enough  for  Miago,  and  that  if 
he  surrendered  the  other  to  Ben-ny-yowl-ee, 
they  would  assist  him  against  the  Murray- 
men.  I,  however,  resolved  not  to  interfere  in 
the  business,  and  thus  telling  ihem,  1  bent  my 
steps  to  the  other  encampment. 

"  On  my  arrival,  I  found  poor  Mulligo  sink- 
ing fast ;  his  two  wives  and  his  mother  were 
watching  by  his  side.  He  just  recognized  me, 
and  faintly  and  slowly  said, — '  men-dyke  boo- 
la  nganya'  (I  am  very  ill.)  The  native  wo- 
men near  him  were  much  alarmed  because  he 
could  not  swallow,  and  to  support  him  wete 
slowly  dropping  water  into  his  ear.  His  last 
moment  was  evidently  near  at  hand,  and  after 
having  felt  his  pulse,  and  paid  him  a  few  little 
attentions,  which  always  gratify  them  much, 
I  turned  away  to  examine  the  dispositions  of 
the  encampment. 

"  I  found  that  Miago's  hut  was  close  to 
Mulligo's,  and  he  himself  present,  ready  to  as- 
sert his  right  to  the  wives  of  his  dying  brother, 
should  any  one  appear  to  dispute  his  claims  ; 
he  was  evidently  well  supported,  for  the  Na- 
garnook  Aimily  mustered  strong  around  his 
hut,  and  the  two  half  brothers  of  one  of  the 
ladies  in  dispute  were  members  of  it.  \Ve- 
yup,  the  half  brother  of  the  other  native  girl 
was  also  present,  and  therefore  evidently  fa- 
voured Miago's  cause.  They  were  all  in  anx- 
ious expectation  of  ihe  return  of  Moor-roon-go, 
who  had  gone  off  with  a  party  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  spears,  with  which  the  friends  of  his 
step-son  (Miago)  might  be  able  to  act  either 
otiensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances 
should  require.  As  1  conceived  that  there 
was  every  possibility  of  Mulligo's  having  suf- 
ficient strength  left  to  linger  through  the  night, 
and  as  the  evening  was  fast  closing  in,  after  a 
little  casual  conversation  with  the  natives,  1 
relumed  home. 

"  June  15.  Soon  after  daybreak,  I  reached 
the  entrance  of  Mulligo's  hut :  he  was  alive, 
but  his  respiration  was  scarcely  visible.  His 
head  rested  on  his  mother's  knees,  and  her 
bosom  now  rested  on  his  lips,  as  she 
leant  crying  over  him ;  other  women  were 
seated  round,  iheir  heads  all  verging  lo  a 
common  centre,  over  the  wasted  frame  of  the 
dying  man ;  they  were  crying  bitterly,  and 
scratching  their  cheeks,  foreheads  and  noses 
with  their  nails,  until  the  blood  trickled  slowly 
from  the  wounds.  The  men  in  the  front  of 
the  huts  were  busied  in  finishing  off  their 
spears,  ready  for  the  coming  fight. 


"  I  stood  for  some  time  watching  the  mourn- 
ful scene,  but  other  native  females  soon  began 
to  arrive  ;  they  came  up  in  small  parties,  gen- 
erally by  threes,  marching  slowly  forward 
with  their  wan-mis  (a  long  stick  they  use  for 
digging  up  roots)  in  their  hands  ;  the  eldest 
female  walked  first,  and  when  they  approach- 
ed within  about  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
hut  in  which  the  dying  man  lay, 'they  raised 
the  most  piteous  cries,  and  hurrying  their 
pace,  moved  rapidly  towards  the  point  where 
the  other  women  were  seated,  recalling  Ihe 
custom  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (ix.  17,  18:) 
'  Call  for  Ihe  wailing  women  that  they  may 
come,  and  let  them  make  haste,  and  take  up  a 
wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run  down 
with  tears,  and  our  eyelids  gush  out  with  wa- 
ters.' As  they  came  up  to  the  bark  hut,  many 
of  them  struck  it  violently  with  their  wannas; 
they  then  seated  themselves  in  the  circle, 
scratching  their  faces,  and  joining  in  mourn- 
ful chaunts.  The  female  relatives  standing  in 
the  relation  of  mothers  to  Mulligo,  sang — 

Mam-mul,  Mam-mul, 
(My  son,  my  son) 

Those  in  the  relation  of  sister  sang — 

Kardang,  Kardang, 

(My  urother,  n)y  brother,) 

And  the  next   part  was  sung  indifferently  by 
both  of  them — 

Garrn,  Nadjoo, 

Mecla, 
Nung-a  broo. 
Again,  I  shall 
Not  see  in  future. 

Then  one  of  the  women,  having  worked 
herself  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  would  now  and 
then  start  up,  and  standing  in  front  of  the  hut, 
hilst  she  waved  her  wan-na  violently  in  the 
air,  would  chant  forth  dire  imprecations  against 
certain  hoyl-yas,  or  magicians,  or  rather  wiz- 
ards, whom  she  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  poor  Mulligo.  Whilst  thus  chanting, 
she  faced  and  addressed  her  words  to  the  men 
who  were  grouped  around  their  huts,  and  it 
was  strange  to  see  the  various  effects  produced 
)n  their  minds  by  these  harangues,  working 
n  their  savage  countenances  :  one  while  they 
sat  in  mournfiil  silence  ;  again  they  grasped 
firmly  and  quivered  their  spears,  and  by  and 
by  a  general  '  Eo-Eo,'  burst  foilh  as  a  sign  of 
pprobation  at  some  affecting  part  of  the 
speech. 

Time  wore  on.  At  last  the  vital  spark 
departed,  and  that  moment  an  old  woman 
started  up,  tore  the  hut  in  which  he  had  lain 
to  atoms,  saying,  '  this  is  now  no  good  ;'  and 
hen  poured  forth  a  wild  strain  of  imprecations 
igainst  the  before-mentioned  boyl-yas.  As 
she  proceeded,  the  men  became  more  and 
more  excited,  and  at  last  Moon-dee,  the  most 
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violent  of  them,  started  forvvarcl,  and  was  on 
the  pouit  of  spearing  one  of  Mulligo's  wives  ; 
none  of  the  men  attempted  to  interfere  with 
him  ;  but,  as  I  anticipated,  the  women  seized 
him,  and  held  him  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
executing  his  purpose.  It  appears  that  some 
two  or  three  months  before  this  period,  VVee- 
nat,  a  native  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Swan, 
had  stolen  a  cloak  belonging  to  Miago,  Mulli- 
go's brother,  and  had,  according  to  their  belief, 
from  malicious  motives  given  tliis  cloak  to  one 
of  the  native  sorcerers,  or  boyl-yas,  who  by 
this  means  acquired  some  mysterious  power 
over  either  Miago  or  his  brother,  but  selected 
the  latter  for  his  victim,  when  he  fell  and  broke 
his  back.  Another  of  these  boyl-yas  (accord- 
ing to  the  usual  custom),  was  called  in  to  give 
his  advice,  and  he  applied  fire  to  the  injured 
part.  This  treatment  not  succeeding,  and  the 
poor  fellow  wasting  daily  away,  the  natives 
became  convinced  that  ihe  unfriendly  boyl-yas 
were  in  the  habit  of  rendering  themselves  in- 
visible, and  nightly  descending,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feasting  on  poor  Mulligo's  (lesh  whilst 
he  slept,  and  being  under  the  influence  of  a 
charm  he  was  not  aware  of  what  was  taking 
place  ;  but  Moon-dee  chose  to  imagine  that  if 
his  wife  had  been  more  vigilant,  the  boyl-yas 
might  have  been  detected,  and  hence  intended 
to  spear  her  in  the  leg,  as  a  punishment  for 
her  imputed  neglect. 

"  As  I  have  before  stated,  the  women  pre- 
vented this  outrage  from  having  effect,  and  the 
two  trembling  girls,  neither  of  whom  could 
have  been  more  than  fifteen,  fled  into  Perth,  to 
take  refuge  in  some  European's  house.  The 
native  men  and  women,  after  their  departure, 
indulged  in  the  most  unlimited  abuse  of  boyl- 
yas  in  general,  and  of  the  Guildford  boyl-yas 
in  particular,  against  whom,  according  to  the 
idea  of  the  natives,  they  had  very  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  cloak  having  been  stolen  by  a  Guildford 
man.  it  was  still  very  doubtful  what  boyl-yas 
were  the  actual  perpetratcu's  of  the  crime,  so 
they  were  contented  with  vowing  to  kill  a 
great  many  of  them  in  some  direction  or  the 
other,  as  soon  as  any  one  could  delect  that  in 
which  the  suspected  ones  retired.  'J'his  reso- 
lution having  been  formed,  the  men  went  into 
Perth  in  order  to  see  that  no  strange  natives 
stole  either  of  the  young  widows,  whilst  the 
women  lay  weeping  over  the  dead  body. 

(Tobecoiuiniierl.) 

Influence  of  the  Imagination. 
The  influence  of  imagination  upon  llie  phy 
sical  powers  is  well  known.  It  has  often  been 
known  to  cause  disease,  and  sometimes  to  fur 
nish  the  most  effective  remedy.  The  story  of 
the  experiment  tried  upon  the  Scotch  teamslei 
by  the  students  of  the  Aberdeen  University,  is 
doubtless  familiar  to  our  readers.  By  a  pre 
concerted  arrangement,  one  met  him  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  and  with  an  appear 
-ance  of  anxiety,  inquired  after  his  health 
Jamie  replied  that  he  was  never  better  in  his 
life.  "  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  student, 
"  1  thougiit  you  looked  very  pale,  your  eyes 
are  sunken,  as  if  you  were  quile  ill."  "  Well," 
replied   the   poor  fellow,  "  1  don't  know  but  I 


do  feel  a  queer  sort  of  pain  about  my  head." 
Proceeding  further,  he  fell  in  with  another 
student,  who  exclaimed,  "Why,  Jamie,  what 
is  the  matter?  Have  you  been  sick  ?"  "No," 
replied  the  Scotchman,  ieeling  really  alarmed, 
"  but  1  am  afraid  1  shall  be.  My  head  aches 
terribly,  and  I  feel  a  sad  weight  here,"  laying 
his  hand  on  his  chest.  "  My  good  fellow," 
added  the  student,  "  1  would  advise  you  to 
take  care  of  yourself;  you  look  as  if  you  were 
not  long  for  this  world."  The  victim  of  the 
experiment  groaned,  and  went  on  his  way,  and 
by  the  lime  he  met  the  third  student,  he  was 
really  ill;  and  in  answer  lo  ihe  urgent  inqui- 
ries after  his  health,  he  staled  that  he  was 
very  ill  indeed,  and  begged  him  to  help  him 
into  his  wagon,  and  assist  him  into  the  city, 
as  he  wished  to  have  a  doctor,  and  send  for 
his  family,  for  he  felt  he  was  not  long  for  this 
world  ! 

We  have  witnessed  many  cases,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  of  yellow  fever,  that  terri- 
ble disease,  and  we  never  knew  a  case  where, 
whatever  might  be  the  violence  of  the  attack, 
the  patient  did  not  recover,  provided  his  spirits 
were  buoyant,  and  he  looked  confidently  for- 
ward to  such  a  result.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  seldom  or  never  known  a  per- 
son to  overcome  the  disease,  if  his  fortilude 
lelt  him  at  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  fever, 
and  he  predicted,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  that 
he  should  die.  Physicians  are  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  influence  which  fear,  and  other 
passions  of  the  mind,  exercise  over  the  corpo- 
real functions  ;  and  hope  is  with  some  a  more 
powerful  curative  remedy,  than  the  nostrums 
which  are  enumerated  in  the  most  voluminous 
pharmacopoeia.  Many  instances  might  be 
quoted  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  and  the  exercise  of 
that  mysterious  power  which  is  known  under 
the  unmeaning  term  of  "  sympathy,"  some  of 
which  are  curious  enough,  and  will  doubtless 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Some  years  ago,  the  people  in  a  manufac- 
tory at  Preston,  Lancashire,  England,  were 
much  alarmed  by  an  uncommon  distemper 
breaking  out  suddenly  among  the  women  and 
girls  employed  in  the  spinning  department, 
and  spreading  with  great  rapidity.  A  healthy 
young  woman  dropped  down  suddenly  in  a 
convulsive  fit,  and  remained  in  that  situation 
for  nearly  thirty-six  hours,  with  only  a  few 
slight  intervals  of  about  ten  minutes  each 
After  this  lime  the  convulsions  returned  foi 
several  days  in  fits  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
and  four  hours'  continuance,  but  wiih  much 
longer  intervals.  Two  days  afterwards 
other  person  who  had  worked  with  this  woman 
was  also  affected  in  the  same  manner;  upon 
the  following  day  eight  more;  the  next  day 
six,  and  the  next  day  four.  The  patients  had 
little  or  no  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  fits, 
but  lell  down  speechless,  and  remained  per- 
feclly  delirious  during  their  continuance,  with 
the  body  bent  backwards,  and  so  ])owerfully 
convulsed  that  five  or  six  people  were  scarcely 
sufficient  to  prevent  a  young  girl  from  biting 
or  tearing  herself,  or  dashing  her  head  againsi 
the  wall  or  floor.  In  a  few  days,  the  terrors 
of  these  people,  and  all  around  ihem  were  in- 
creased lo  the  highest  pilch,  by  the  spreading 


of  the  complaint,  and  still  more  by  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  all  the  means  tried  for  their  recovery, 
and  the  dreadful  idea  that  the  disease  was  tlte 
plague,  or  some  similar  infection  introduced 
by  the  cotton. 

A  physician  of  the  place  being  consulted, 
declared  that  the  disease  was  entirely  nervous  ; 
and  upon  careful  investigation  ascertained  that 
the  person  first  affected,  had  been  thrown  into 
that  situation  by  the  wanton  application  of  a 
living  mouse  to  her  cheek;  an  animal  which 
excited  in  her  a  kind  of  horror  ;  and  that  the 
rest,  who  were  chiefly  young  women,  had  been  j 
afflicted  merely  by  a  kind  of  sympathetic  epi- 
demic. The  application  of  electricity,  of 
soothing  medicines,  but,  above  all,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  patients  and  the  quelling  of  their 
apprehensions  by  assurances  of  a  speedy  reco- 
very, soon  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the 
disorder,  and  effected  a  cure,  insomuch  that  in 
a  few  weeks,  they  all  went  to  work  again,  and 
had  no  return  of  the  complaint. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin,  in  speaking  of 
this  species  of  disease,  calls  it  an  irritative 
imitation,  of  which  we  are  almost  unconscious, 
and  lo  which  we  are  drawn  mechanically. 
The  act  of  yawning  is  propagated  from  one 
person  through  a  whole  company.  The  acts 
of  squinting  and  stammering  are  propagated 
by  associations  with  those  who  have  these 
habits.  Baglivi  mentions  a  young  man,  who, 
looking  at  a  young  person  in  an  epileptic  fit, 
was  himself  taken  with  one.  Dr.  Whytt  says, 
that  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  hysteric  fits 
spread  from  one  woman  among  Ihe  rest.  Dr. 
Boerhaave  says,  that  at  Harlaem,  a  person 
under  an  impression  of  terror,  fell  into  a  con- 
vulsive disease,  which  returned  in  regular  par- 
oxysms. One  of  the  bystanders  was  seized 
with  similar  fits,  returning  in  regular  parox- 
ysms. A  third  and  fourth  were  taken  in  the 
same  way.  In  short,  almost  all  the  girls  and 
boys  in  the  charity-house  were  taken  wilh 
these  convulsions.  When  one  was  seized,  the 
rest  followed  in  convulsions.  All  other  reme- 
dies having  failed,  the  doctor  informed  them 
that  there  was  no  other  cure,  but  burning  ihem 
in  the  arm  to  the  bone,  as  soon  as  they  were 
taken  ;  and  hot  irons  were  accordingly  pre- 
pared. He  was  thus  enabled,  by  this  stronger 
mental  impression,  to  resist  the  influence  of 
the  morbid  propensity.     The  fits  ceased. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  a  similar  disease 
spread  in  a  certain  neighbourhood  in  the  Is- 
land of  Anglesea.  The  disorder  began  with 
pain  in  the  head,  preceded  by  violent  twilch- 
ings  in  the  upper  exiremilics,  causing  the 
shoulders  almost  to  meet  by  the  exertion.  A 
cure  was  effected  here,  and  the  spread  of  the 
disease  stopped,  by  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
wilh  those  affected.  "1  warned  them,"  says 
Dr.  Haygarth,  "that  if  this  caution  was  not 
observed,  the  epidemic  might  spread  through 
ihe  whole  land." 

This  is  the  same  Dr.  Haygarth,  who  pro- 
duced very  important  changes  in  the  bodily 
functions  of  several  individuals  who  were,  as 
ihey  supposed,  brought  under  ihe  agency  of 
Perkins's  tractors,  but,  in  reality,  merely  acti:d 
upon  by  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  or  rusty  iron  ; 
under  this  supposition,  however,  several  chron- 
ic maladies,  which  had  refused  to  vicid  to  me- 
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dicine,  were  materially  mitigated,  and  at  least 
temporarily  cured  I 

It  is  also  related  that  in  1774,  in  the  parish 
of  Unst,  a  shocking  distemper  prevailed  among 
the  young  woman.  It  began  with  a  palpita 
tion  ot' the  heart,  then  swooning  fits  followed, 
and  they  would  be  motionless  for  upwards  of 
an  hour.  When  any  violent  passion  seized 
them,  or  on  a  sudden  surprise,  they  would  fall 
down,  toss  their  arms  about,  and  twist  their 
bodies  into  very  odd  shapes,  crying  out  most 
dismally.  They  were  commonly  seized  at 
church,  and  when  one  was  seized,  others  would 
follow.  On  a  sacramental  occasion,  fifty  or 
sixty  were  carried  out  into  the  church-yard 
where  they  struggled  and  screamed  for  five  or 
ten  minutes,  and  then  rose  up  without  any  re- 
collection of  what  had  happened  to  them.  A 
cure  was  effected  by  the  rudeness  of  a  church 
officer,  who,  provoked  at  the  increase  of  his 
labours  in  taking  care  of  those  who  were  un- 
der this  species  of  illness,  threw  one  into  a 
ditch  of  water.  The  fear  of  being  served  in 
the  same  manner  prevented  any  other  swoon- 
ings ! 

From  this  principle  of  imitation,  crimes  of  a 
certain  character  are  sometimes  rife  at  one 
period,  and  we  hear  in  one  year  accounts  of 
mobs  and  riots  in  different  parts  of  the  coun 
try — in  another  year  of  murders — in  another 
of  incendiaries,  &c.  At  some  periods  suicides 
seem  to  prevail,  and  become  an  epidemic. 
Indeed,  we  read  that  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,  this  strange  propen- 
sity to  self-destruction  prevailed  among  the 
women  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite  the 
greatest  alarm,  and  after  various  modes  had 
been  in  vain  adopted  to  prevent  the  unnatural 
crime,  it  was  ordered  that  the  body  of  every 
person  who  had  committed  suicide  should  be 
entirely  stripped  of  its  clothins,  and  exposed 
naked  in  the  public  squares.  This  plan  prov- 
ed effectual.  The  modesty  of  the  Roman  wo- 
men was  so  great,  that  it  overcame  their 
strange  propensity  to  commit  suicide.  It  was 
upon  this  principle,  that  a  law  was  formerly 
enacted  in  England,  that  a  suicide  should  he 
buried  naked  in  a  cross-road,  and  a  stake 
driven  through  the  body.  This  law,  which 
was  regarded  as  barbarous  and  brutal,  was 
inoperative,  for  the  inquests  generally  return- 
ed verdicts  of  insanity,  and  the  provision  was 
carried  into  effect  only  when  the  criminals 
were  paupers,  or  altogether  friendless  and  un- 
known. We  believe  that  this  law  is  now  re- 
pealed. 

From  this  desire  to  imitate,  this  sympathetic 
feeling,  ofien  arises  the  intrepidity  of  armies 
in  battle  ;  and  here  we  may  look  for  the  cause 
of  the  panic  fear,  which,  at  another  time,  will 
prevail  and  freeze  the  energies  of  a  mighty 
host.  Here  also  we  may  find  the  key  to  many 
of  the  strange  and  mysterious  dointjs  in  the 
days  of  witchcraft,  which  sadly  perplexed 
many  able  and  learned  philosophers  and  di- 
vines, and  which  were  ascribed  to  the  agency 
of  the  devil ;  and  in  this  principle  of  imitation, 
of  imagination,  of  credulity,  we  may  look  for 
the  solution  of  many  of  the  wonders  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  animal  magnet- 
ism, and  which  are  related  on  the  authority  of 
credible  witnesses. — Boston  Journal. 


Anecdote  of  a  Bear. — Leopold,  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  had  a  bear  named  iMarco,  which  was 
kept  in  a  small  den,  or  hut,  placed  in  a  barn 
During  the  winter  of  1709  some  very  poor 
people,  who  had  liked  to  have  perished  with 
the  cold,  went  into  the  barn  for  shelter.  Among 
these  poor  people  there  was  a  little  boy,  who, 
being  very  cold,  and  seeing  that  Marco's  den 
was  a  snug  and  warm  place,  went  into  it, 
without  thinking  of  the  danger  of  doing  so. 
Marco,  however,  instead  of  tearing  the  poor 
little  fellow  in  pieces,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, took  him  between  his  paws,  and  hug- 
ged him  up  to  his  breast,  and  kept  him  warm 
and  comfortable  until  morning;  he  then  let 
him  go  to  ramble  about  the  streets  of  the  cily 
At  evening  the  boy  returned  to  the  bear,  who 
was  glad  to  see  him,  and  took  him  between 
his  paws  to  keep  him  warm  as  before.  F'or 
several  nights  the  poor  little  boy  had  no  other 
place  to  sleep  but  with  the  bear,  and  what  was 
still  more  singular,  the  animal  kept  a  part  of 
his  food,  to  give  him  for  his  supper  when  he 
came.  The  keeper  of  the  bear  knew  nothing 
of  this  for  a  number  of  days.  At  length,  go- 
ing one  evening  later  than  usual,  to  give  the 
bear  his  supper,  he  was  surprised  to  see  the 
animal  roll  his  eyes  in  a  very  furious  manner 
at  hicn.  The  cause  of  this  strange  conduct 
the  keeper  did  not  at  first  understand,  but  on 
looking  more  closely,  he  saw,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  the  bear  had  a  child  clasped  in  his 
arms,  fast  asleep,  and  that  his  fierce  looks 
were  intended  to  warn  him  not  to  awake  the 
child  by  making  a  noise.  The  keeper  found, 
when  ho  placed  the  food  before  him,  that  the 
animal  did  not  seize  upon  it  as  usual,  but  lay 
still  without  touching  it,  for  fear,  as  he  sup- 
posed, of  awaking  the  child. 

A  report  of  this  strange  story  was  soon  car- 
ried to  the  duke,  who,  with  some  of  his  nobles, 
wished  to  see  so  curious  and  interesting  a  sight 
with  their  own  eyes.  They  therefore  one 
night  went  and  staid  near  the  bear's  hut,  where 
they  could  now  and  then  look  in,  and  see  what 
was  doing.  They  saw  with  astonishment  that 
the  animal  never  stirred,  so  long  as  the  boy 
lay  still  and  continued  to  sleep.  The  child 
awoke  very  early  in  the  morning,  and  was 
much  ashamed  to  find  that  the  duke  and  his 
gentlemen  were  looking  at  him;  he  was  also 
afraid  of  being  punished  for  being  found  there. 
The  bear  all  this  time  was  trying  to  make  the 
boy  eat  what  had  been  brought  to  him  the 
night  before,  and  which  he  finally  did  at  the 
request  of  the  gentlemen.  The  duke  was  so 
much  pleased  with  this  singular  friendship 
hat  he  hud  the  little  boy  fed  and  taken  care 
of,  but  the  poor  little  fellow  died  a  short  time 
after. 

Subterranean  Fire. — It  is  staled  by  the 
London  Times,  of  a  late  date,  that  a  subterra- 
nean fire  is  burning  near  Sheffield,  England, 
which  has  been  in  existence  in  that  vicinity 
for  a  century  past,  and  which  has,  at  various 
times,  undermined  the  ground.  Portions  of 
the  Sheffield  streets  have  sunk  years  ago,  ex- 
posing the  fearful  hollow  beneath.  Houses 
have  been  rendered  untenable  on  account  of 
black  and  choke  damp,  and  cellars  have  been 
closed  for  years.     Water  drawn  up  from  wells 


there  is  found  perfectly  hot.  Many  years  ago 
flames  at  times  issued  from  fissures  in  the 
fields,  and  a  farm-house  being  undermined, 
was  torn  down.  Some  years  after,  a  kw  cot- 
tages were  erected  upon  its  site,  and  they  are 
tumbling  down  and  have  been  abandoned. 

Swiss  Mountaineers. — The  herdsmen  on 
the  mountains  hold  their  wrestling  matches, 
their  foot-races,  their  games  with  the  sling  and 
the  stone,  &c.  in  which  the  young  men  of 
Unterwalden  and  Appenzell  are  considered  to 
excel  all  others.  Corporeal  strength,  and  per- 
severance in  overcoming  difficulties,  find  many 
occasions  of  exercise  in  the  lives  of  these 
moimlaineers,  who  are  accustomed  to  carry 
down  from  the  high  Alps  the  produce  of  their 
dairies:  they  will  bear  great  piles  of  cheeses 
and  enormous  bundles  of  hay  down  steep, 
slippery,  and  giddy  paths,  and  find  their  way 
along  the  edge  of  precipices  through  fog,  and 
rain,  and  storm.  The  chamois,  too,  is  still 
hunted  among  these  rocks,  a  chase  which  is 
well  calculated  to  put  strength  and  agility  to 
a  severe  trial.  The  enormous  wild  goat,  the 
stnnbock,  is  growing  scarce,  and  is  seldom 
seen ;  only  the  summer  before  my  visit,  a  re^ 
port  was  raised  that  one  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Uri,and  all  the  huntsmen  were  on  the 
qui  vive  immediately,  and  even  the  papers 
were  full  of  it.  The  chamois,  notwithstanding 
the  persecutions  to  which  it  is  exposed,  is  still 
frequently  seen  in  these  elevated  regions  of 
the  Alps  ;  but  it  haunts  the  loftiest  summits  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  glaciers  and  the 
everlasting  snow;  and  it  is  excessively  shy 
and  difficult  to  reach. — Switzerland  and  the 
Sieiss. 


Use  of  Two  Eyes. — To  embrace  all  the 
objects  before  us,  and  see  them  with  distinct- 
ness, we  require  two  eyes,  because  one  is  al- 
ways blind  to  a  certain  point  before  it,  which 
is  seen  by  the  other.  To  prove  that  such  is 
the  case,  we  may  perform  the  following  expe- 
riment : — On  the  wall  of  a  room,  or  on  a  sheet 
of  black  paper  held  up  for  the  purpose,  fix 
three  wafers  in  a  row,  three  inches  apart  from 
each  other,  and  then  place  yourself  directly  in' 
front  of  them,  at  the  distance  of  from  one  to 
two  feet.  Shut  your  right  eye  and  look  at 
them  fixedly  and  steadily  for  one  or  two  min- 
utes with  the  left.  You  will  now  see  only 
two  wafers,  suppose  the  first  and  second  in 
the  row  ;  on  altering  your  position,  you  will 
see  the  third  and  the  first ;  altering  again,  you 
will  see  the  second  and  the  third ;  but  never, 
by  any  movement,  will  all  the  three  be  seen 
together. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  there 
is  a  certain  point  in  the  retina,  at  the  junction 
with  the  optic  nerve,  which  does  not  receive 
impressions — that  is,  does  not  picture  objects 
like  other  parts  of  the  mirror — and  on  this 

nute  point  the  impression  of  the  unseen  wa- 
fer falls.  We  observe  from  this  experiment 
the  use  of  two  eyes,  for  the  person  who  has 
one  only,  can  never  see  at  once  three  ob- 
jects placed  in  the  position  we  have  mentioned, 
nor  all  the  parts  of  one  object  of  the  same  ex- 

t,  without  altering  the  situation  of  his  eye. 

Chainbeis's  Miscellany. 
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WHAT  MIGHT  BE  DONE. 

BY  CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.  D. 

Wliat  might  be  done  if  men  were  wise — 
What  glorious  deeds,  my  su.ibring  brother, 
Would  they  imite, 


Oppression's  heart  might  be  imbued 

With  kindling  drops  of  loving-kindnesp. 
And  knowledge  pour, 
From  shore  to  shore, 
Light  on  the  eyes  of  mental  blindness. 

All  slavery,  warfare,  lies  and  wrongs, 
AH  vice  and  crime  might  die  together; 

And  wine  and  corn. 

To  each  mail  born. 
Be  free  as  warmth  in  summer  weather. 

The  meanest  wretch  that  ever  trod. 
The  deepest  sunk  in  guilt  and  sorrow. 
Might  stand  erect. 
In  self-respect. 
And  share  the  teeming  world  to-morrow. 

What  might  be  done  ?     This  might  be  don. 
And  more  than  Ihis,  my  suffering  brothe 

More  than  the  tongue 

E'er  said  or  simg, 
If  men  were  wise  and  loved  each  other. 


Selected. 

"WATCH— WATCH  AND  PRAY." 

"Life  is  a  sea," — how  fair  its  face, 
How  smooth  its  dimpling  waters  pace. 

Its  canopy  how  pure  ! 
But  rocks  below,  and  tempests  sleep. 
Insidious,  o'er  the  glassy  deep 

Nor  leave  an  /lOur  secure. 

"Life  is  a  wilderness" — beset 

With  tangling  thorns,  and  trcach'rous  net. 

And  prowl'd  by  beasts  of  prey. 
One  path  alone  conducts  aright. 
One  "narrow  path,"  with  sacred  light, — 

A  thousand  lead  astray. 

"  Life  i5  a  warfare" — and  alike 
Prepared  to  parley,  or  to  strike. 

The  practis'd  foe  draws  nigh. 
Oh  !  hold  no  truce  !  less  dangerous  far 
To  stand,  and  all  his  phalanx  dare. 

Than  trust  his  specious  lie. 

Whate'er  its  form,  whate'cr  its  flow, 
While  life  is  lent  to  man  below. 

One  duty  stands  confess'd, — 
To  "watch"  incessant;  firm  of  mind, 
To  "watch"  where'er  the  post  assign'd. 

And  leave  to  God  the  rest. 

'Twas  while  they  "  watch'd"  the  sages  traced 
The  star  that  every  star  elFac'd 

With  new  and  nobler  shine; 
They  follow'd,  and  it  led  the  way 
To  where  the  infant  Saviour  lay. 

And  gave  them  light  divine. 

'Twas  while  they  "  watch'd,"  with  lamp  in  han 
And  oil  well  stored,  the  virgin  band 

The  bridal  group  descried  ; 
They  joined  it, — and  the  heavenly  gate, 
That  opc'd  to  Ihcm  its  glorious  stale 

Was  closed  on  all  beside. 

Watch!  watch  and  pray  I  in  suff'ering  hour 
Thus  He  cxclaim'd,  who  felt  its  power. 

And  triumph'd  in  the  strife. 
Victor  of  Death  !  thy  voice  I  hear; 
Fuin  would  I  walch  with  holy  fear ; 
Would  watch  and  pray  through  life's  career, 

And  only  cease  with  life. 

J.  M.  G. 


Thomas  Scafiergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  13.) 

Shortly  before  Thomas  Scatiergood  receiv- 
ed that  visilaiion  of  Divine  love,  through  the 
ministry  of  Eiizabelh  Robinson,  which,  tho- 
roughly awakening  him  to  a  sense  of  his  con- 
dition, proved  the  first  step  towards  his  estab- 
lishment in  the  Truth,  his  friend  Arthur 
llowell  had  bent  his  neck  to  receive  the  yoke 
of  Christ;  and  being  brought  into  the  obedi- 
ence of  faith,  I'elt  himself  constrained  to  stretch 
forth  his  hand,  and  let  another  gird  liim,  and 
carry  him  whither  he  would  not.  In  the 
h  month,  1773,  he  obtained  a  minute  from 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  to  accompany  John  Churchman  to 
visit  the  meetings  in  the  upper  part  of  New 
Jersey.  We  do  not  know  that  he  had  then 
ever  exercised  a  gift  in  the  ministry,  but  in 
obedience  to  the  pointing  of  his  heavenly  Lead- 
er, he  was  made  willing  to  pour  water  on  the 
hands  of  that  venerable  labourer  in  the  church 
militant,  who  was  now  nearly  ready  to  be 
offered,  and  the  lime  of  wliose  departure 
dently  drew  nigh. 

What  a  favour  it  must  have  been  to  be 
allowed  companionship  with  one  so  fervently 
dedicated  to  the  Lord's  service,  so  near  the 
perfection  of  the  saints'  gills  and  graces,  as 
John  Churchman  then  was.  E.xemplary  in 
youth,  otffring  its  bloom  to  his  Divine  Master, 
— failhlul  in  maturity,  dedicating  its  ripening 
fruit  to  the  Lord's  praise, — heavenly-minded 
in  age,  bringing  all  of  his  stores  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  to  the  altar  of  God,  John 
Churchman  stood  pre-eminent  in  his  day.  The 
Lord  whom  he  had  served  his  lite  long,  kept 
him  green  to  old  age,  gave  him  large  place  in 
the  esteem  of  the  living  in  Israel,  and  amid 
all  the  exercises  he  caused  him  to  bear  for  the 
sake  of  the  church,  sustained  him  in  holy  hope, 
in  fervent  faith,  in  cheerful  resignation,  even 
to  a  joyful  putting  off  the  shackles  of  morta- 
lity. 

John  Churchman,  like  many  others  of 
the  Lord's  deeply  exercised  servants,  was 
cheerful  in  conversation,  and  spread  a  plea- 
sant influeni^e  wherever  his  lot  was  cast.  A 
happy  turn  for  innocent  pleasantry,  circum- 
scribed by  an  ever-watchful  regard  to  the  lim- 
itations of  Truth,  made  his  company  agreeable 
to  young  and  old,  and  enabled  him  to  give  in- 
structive hints  and  seasonable  admonitions  to 
hearts  ready  to  receive  them.  We  shall  here- 
after have  occasion  to  narrate  some  anecdotes 
of  his  life,  to  (piote  some  happy  illustrations 
from  his  writings,  but  at  present  shall  only 
offer  a  brief  sketch  of  his  Christian  career, 
and  holy,  happy  close.  Watchful  and  careful 
in  jouth,  he  was  appointed  an  elder  when  but 
twenty-six  years  old,  and  soon  after  received 
a  gill  in  the  ministry.  Faithful  to  the  gift, 
he  grew  in  it, — laboured  in  the  Gospel  of  his 
dear  Lord  in  America  and  Europe, — and  hav- 
iiig  walked  in  great  innocency  and  circum- 
spection, and  performed  his  day's  work,  with 
acceptance  to  his  Divine  Master,  he  was  not 
alfrigliled  when  death  came  to  remove  him 
from  earthly  comforts  and  hopes.  As  he 
grew  weak,  his  spiritual  exercises  were  con- 


tinued to  him,— he  felt  stripped  of  good, — but 
knowing  that  all  this  was  to  bring  him  more 
perfectly  into  the  image  of  his  Master,  he  was 
content  to  bear  it,  even  until  he  could  say, 
"  1  now  experience  my  life  and  my  will  to  be 
slain,  and  1  have  no  will  left."  Then  came 
his  time  of  rejoicing.  Light  broke  forth  in  his 
darkness, — and  in  the  niidsl  of  great  pain, 
sweet  melody  sounded  forth  in  his  voice,  and 
aspirations  of  praise  went  up  from  his  soul  to 
the  Lord  God  of  glory  and  grace.  He  knew 
ihat  when  relieved  from  the  body,  for  him  ihere 
was,  through  the  Lord's  goodness,  nothing 
but  peace, — and  that  if  then  taken,  he  would 
be  spared  many  deep  trials  which  he  saw 
coming  on  the  faithful  labourers  remaining  in 
the  church  militant.  Giving  forth  many 
Christian  advices  and  wise  sayings,  as  his  last 
days  glided  by,  he  continued  a  striking  and 
happy  example  of  the  Lord's  mercy  to  his 
close,  which  look  place  on  Second-day,  the 
24th  of  Seventh  month,  177.5. 

During  his  last  morning  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  am  much  refreshed  with  my  Master's 
sweet  air;  1  feel  more  life,  more  light, 
more  love  and  sweetness  than  ever  before." 
Divine  refreshment  and  comfort  were  adminis- 
teird  richly  and  abundantly  to  his  soul.  In- 
deed the  flow  of  consolation  was  like  a  pure 
stream  from  the  very  throne  of  infinite  love 
and  goodness,  and  to  those  about  him  he 
could  say,  "  I  may  tell  you  of  it,  but  you  can- 
not feel  it  as  I  do."  In  the  evening  he  was 
set  free  from  mortality,  his  last  words  being, 
"  The  sweetness  that  I  feel  i"  Thus  in  his 
70th  year  went  joyfully,  nay  triumphantly,  to 
his  everlasting  rest,  this  well-tried,  unflinching 
soldier  of  Jesus. 

After  the  decease  of  John  Churchman  we 
find  little  notice  of  Arthur  Howell  for  several 
years,  during  which  time  in  obedience  to  the 
requirings  of  his  Divine  Master,  he  appeared 
in  the  ministry.  Being  ardent,  zealous,  enthu- 
siastic, he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  his  duty,  with 
energy  and  promptness.  It  is  a  matter  of  tra- 
dition that  in  1778  he  accompanied  John  Rob- 
erts and  Abraham  Carlile  to  the  scaffold,  and 
preached  fervently  from  the  cart  to  llie  multi- 
tude assembled  on  that  awful  occasion.  As 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  execu- 
tion of  these  two  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  have  recently  claimed  considerable 
attention,  and  the  public  are  likely  to  receive 
erroneous  impressions  from  the  printed  ac- 
counts, it  may  perhaps  be  proper  to  give  here 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  transaction.  Our  state- 
ment will  be  in  accordance  with  one  drawn  up 
for  publication  shortly  afler  the  events  took 
place. 

As  soon  as  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia perceived  the  warlike  tendency  of  the 
controversy  waging  between  the  mother  coun- 


try and  the  colonists,  it  issued  various  advices 
and  cautions, 'all  warning  its  members  from 
participating  in  anything  which  might  prove  a 
violation  of  our  Christian  testimony  against 
war.  They  desired  to  keep  free  from  nil  par- 
tizanship,  and  be  good  citizens  under  any  gov- 
ernment which  Divine  Providence  might  siifler 
to  be  raised  over  them.  A  number  of  its 
members  intimately  connected  themselves  with 
the  republican  party,  took  active  measures  in 
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isuppoLt  of  war,  and  were  disowned.  A  very 
few  le.ined  strongly  to  tlie  monarchical  side. 
But  all  wlio  were  consistent  Quakers,  who 
really  believed  in  and  lived  up  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  profession,  withdrew  from  any 
Iparlicipalion  in  public  meetings  of  whatever 
■parly,  and  sought  after  a  perfect  redemption 
from  all  feelings  of  the  warlike  spirit.  The 
suspicion  against  Friends  amongst  the  repub- 
lican p;irty  because  of  their  constant  testimony 
against  war,  reached  a  great  height  in  1777, 
and  ended  in  producing  the  "  Spanklown  for- 
gery," of  which  we  have  heretofore  spoken. 
In  the  excitement  produced  thereby,  John 
Hunt,  James,  Israel  and  John  Pemberton, 
Thomas  Gilpin,  Henry  Drinker,  and  other 
Friends,  (without  any  charge  more  definite 
than  suspicion,)  were  torn  from  their  homes, 
and  after  a  brief  imprisonment  in  Philadelphia, 
were  sent  under  guard   into  banishment 


to  tlie  inhabitants.  This  office  Abraham  Gar- 
ble accepted.  His  Friends  in  the  city,  were 
very  uneasy  with  this  step,  and  they  urged 
upon  him  to  resign  it,  as  contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  to  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  which  would  keep  all  from  participa- 
ting in  any  part  of  warlike  movements.  He 
would  not  accept  the  advice,  thinking  he  was 
daily  performing  good  and  charitable  actions, 
in  allowing  relatives  to  meet. 

The  British  army  were  obliged  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  in  the  Sixth  month,  1778,  and 
soon  after  John  Roberts  and  Abraham  Gar- 
ble were  arrested  as  traitors  to  their  country, 
tried  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  found 
guilty.  The  prosecution  was  conducted  with 
rigour,  the  evidence  brought  forward  was 
contradictory,  and  evidently  much  of  it  the 
promptings  of  private  revenge   and  party  spi' 


Hopewell,  in  Virginia.  This  high-handed  j  rit.  After  the  condemnation,  very  many  per- 
measure  was  well  calculated  to  arouse  the  :  sons  not  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends 
feelings  of  men  who  were  ardently  attached  to  I  petitioned  for  the  pardon  of  the  prisoners,  but 
those,  thus,  without  pretence  of  law,  sent  into  1  without  effect.  Leading  members  in  the  exe- 
exile,  from  the  society  of  friends  and  relatives,  cutive  council,  had  determined  on  their  death, 
andthecomfortsof  home.  Especially  would  this  and  therefore  they  had  deaf  ears  to  the  voice 
result  be  likely  to  arise  in  those  who  were  not  |  of  reason,  humanity,  or  law.     The  Society  of 


walking  in  full  conformity  to  the  Divine  exam 
pie  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  who  had  not 
their  natural  feelings  and  propensities  brought 
into  subjection  to  the  cross  of  Ghrist.  John 
Roberts,  who  resided  at  Merion,  was  a  man 
generally  respected  by  those  who  knew  him, 
for  his  hospitality,  benevolent  disposition,  and 
willingness  to  serve  his  neighbours  and  friends. 
He  was,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, ever  ready  to  administer  relief  to 
the  afflicted  and  distressed,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  warm,  zealous  temperament,  were  brought  to 
When  he  learned  of  the  outrage  committed  on  '  —:•■—>  —  ■■■l•"^  •' 
the  persons  of  his  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  he 
became  evidently  excited,  and  instead  of  qui- 
etly settling  down  in  Ghristian  resignation  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  he  be- 
stirred himself  to  plan  a  rescue  for  the  prison- 
ers. In  violation  of  the  s|>irit  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Society  he  belonged  to, — in  violation  of 
principles  laid  down  in  the  advisory  minutes 
spread  by  that  Society  among  its  members  for 
their  instruction  and  government, — he  hurried 
to  the  army  of  Howe,  the  English  General, 
who  was  approaching  the  city  from  the  head 
of  the  Chesapeake,  gave  him  information  what 
had  been  done  with  Friends,  and  petitioned 
that  a  troop  of  horsemen  might  be  detached 
from  the  main  body  to  proceed  up  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  cut  off' the  guard  who  were  taking  the 
banished  ones  to  Reading.  This  was  his  of- 
fence,— he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  driven 
from  the  principles  of  his  profession,  and  for 
this,  he  was  made  to  suffer  death. 

Abraham  Carlile  was  a  resident  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  though  not  consistent  as  a  Friend, 
yet  he  was  of  a  reputable  moral  character. 
Soon  after  the  banished  ones  had  left  Phila- 
delphia, the  English  army  entered  it,  and  kept 
it  in  possession  for  eight  or  nine  months.  The 
soldiers  guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  city,  and 
it  soon  became  necessary  for  some  one  to 
grant  orders  for  the  admission  through  the 
guard  of  such  as  wished  to  visit  their  relatives 
within  or  without,  or  bring  marketing  for  sale 


Friends  as  u  body,  and  its  representative  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  felt  restrained  frotn 
taking  an  active  part  in  endeavouring  to  pro 
cure  their  pardon,  inasmuch  as  in  the  actions 
for  which  they  were  condemned  they  had  vio- 
lated the  Christian  principles  of  their  profes- 
sion. Many  of  its  members,  however,  being 
touched  with  sympathy  for  them,  visited  them 
in  prison,  and  some  were  concerned  to  admin- 
ister religious  counsel  and  advice.  Through 
the  merciful  regard  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  they 
he  errors  they  had  com- 
mitted in  what  they  had  done.  John  Roberts 
confessed  he  saw  where  he  had  deviated  from 
his  duty  in  the  course  he  pursued,  and  Abra- 
ham Garble  said  "  he  had  been  under  a  cloud." 
The  account  prepared  by  Friends  for  publica- 
tion says,  "  From  the  disposition  of  mind  at- 
tending them,  there  is  ground  to  hope  and  be- 
lieve they  were,  through  Divine  mercy, 
prepared  for  their  awful,  solemn  change,  ex- 
pressing their  resignation  thereto,  forgiveness 
of  those  who  sought  their  destruction,  and 
their  desire  that  all  men  might  timely  and 
happily  experience  redemption  from  the  evils 
of  the  world.  Evidencing  by  their  sentiment, 
and  the  tranquil  state  of  their  minds,  that  they 
were  not  left  comfortless  in  the  hour  of  extre- 
mity." 

Such  were  the  men  whom  Arthur  Howell 
accompanied  to  the  scaffold,  and  such  were 
the  chargfs  for  which  they  suffered.  This 
was  not  the  only  time  he  preached  from  a 
scaffold.  When  Charles  Reed  many  years 
after  was  executed,  William  Savery  and  Ar- 
thur Howell  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the 
ground,  both  ministered  to  the  excitement-lov- 
ing crowd. 

(To  be  cominued.) 


Be  cheerful.  It  can  be  made  a  habit,  and 
will  always  render  you  agreeable.  We  have 
so  many  weaknesses,  so  many  crosses,  so 
much  that  is  down-hill  in  life,  that  we  love  to 
meet  a  friend  that  is  cheerful. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Peace  and  Harmony  of  the  Church. 

The  harmony  and  dignity  in  which  Friends 
who  keep  to  the  Truth,  and  under  its  contriting 
and  baptizing  power,  have  always  been  preserv- 
ed, are  manifest  in  the  following  passages  in 
James  Dickinson's  Journal,  now  printing  in 
the  Friends'  Library.  On  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture from  England,  on  his  second  visit  to 
America,  he  addressed  this  epistle  to  the  Year- 
ly Meeting  of  London. 

"  Dear  Friends,  brethren,  fathers  and  elders, 
— whom  I  love  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghrist,  in 
whom  is  all  our  strength,  power,  and  wisdom  ; 
1  entreat  you  all,  keep  to  his  eternal  power 
and  wisdom,  in  the  exercise  of  all  your  gifts, 
in  this  Yearly  Meeting;  that  Christ  your  hea- 
venly head  may  rvle  and  speak  through  all, 
and  carry  on  that  glorious  work  which  he  hath 
begun.  That  in  beholding  the  prosperity  of 
it,  your  joy  may  be  full  in  the  Lord,  and  you 
be  a  true  strength  and  comfort  one  to  another, 
and  to  the  churches  of  Christ  the  world  over. 
That  as  the  Lord  by  his  eternal  power  did  set 
up  these  meetings,  and  hath  honoured  them  by 
his  presence,  he  will  fill  your  hearts  together, 
in  this  your  solemn  assembly,  with  the  same 
power,  life,  and  wisdom  ;  which  he  will  do  if 
all  keep  their  places  in  Christ  their  heavenly 
head  ;  where  every  one  will  feel  life  to  spring, 
and  love  to  abound,  and  your  unity  to  be  in- 
creased one  with  another.  So  may  you  re- 
turn to  your  respective  places  as  with  sheaves 
in  yovr  bosoms;  and  God  over  all  will  be 
exalted,  and  the  peace  of  his  church  preserv- 
ed ;  which  is  the  sincere  breathing  of  my  soul 
to  the  Lord  for  you  all ;  desiring  your  prayers 
to  the  Lord  for  me,  as  mine  are  for  you  ;  and 
in  true  love  1  remain  your  friend  and  brother, 
acccording  to  measure. 

James  Dickijison." 
"  Written  on  board  near  Cowes,  the 

29tli  of  tlie  Third  moiitli,  1696." 

The  fearful  consequences  of  forsaking  the 
"  quiet  habitation,  the  tabernacle  that  shall 
not  be  taken  down,"  and  running  into  opposi- 
tion to  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Truth  were  also 
evident  in  the  violent  conduct  of  the  followers 
of  G.  Keith,  who  became  dark  in  their  imagi- 
nation, cavilling  at  the  light  of  Christ  as 
preached  by  sound  Friends  in  that  day. 

James  Dickinson  says,  "  1  went  to  Haver- 
fordwest, where  the  Welsh  people  dwelt,  and 
found  a  tender-hearted  people  ;  several  Friends 
from  Philadelphia  met  me  there  ;  and  the  Lord's 
power  comforted  our  hearts,  and  filled  them 
with  joy  and  gladness.  Afterwards  we  went 
to  the  city,  where  I  staid  some  time,  and  found 
Friends  alive  to  God,  and  in  siveet  unity  one 
ttith  another  ;  but  several  of  those  who  had 
run  out  into  separation  were  restless,  tossed  to 
and  fro,  unstable  as  xeater,  being  gone  from 
Christ,  the  true  fountain  of  light  and  life,  into 
imaginations  ;  so  were  stumbling  and  falling, 
and  getting  themselves  dipped  in  water.  I 
could  not  but  mourn  fi)r  them,  being  sensible 
of  their  great  loss  ;  seeing  them  to  be  in  an  ex- 
alted mind,  vainly  lifted  up  above  the  simpli- 
city of  the  Truth,  in  the  conceit  of  their  high 
attainments.  Several  Friends  visited  them  in 
love  ;  but  they  reviled  them,  and  rejected  the 
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Lord's  mercies.  I  found  the  Lord's  power 
and  presence  to  be  greatly  manifested  amongst 
Friends  in  that  place.  From  thence  I  went  to 
Germantown,  and  had  a  meeting,  to  which 
many  of  the  Separates  came  ;  several  of  whom 
had  been  dipped  in  water.  After  the  meeting 
they  began  to  cavil ;  but  the  Lord's  power 
came  over  them,  which  chained  them  down. 
Then  I  travelled  into  the  county  of  Bucks,  and 
declared  the  way  of  life  and  salvation  unto  the 
people.  Thence  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Burlington;  many  Friends  from  East  and 
West  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  were  there. 
Friends  in  the  ministry  had  a  meeting  toge- 
ther, wherein  the  Lord's  power  overshadowed 
us,  causing  our  cups  to  overflow  :  wc  were  en- 
gaged to  encourage  one  another  to  faithfulness 
to  Him,  who  had  called  us  to  such  a  high  and 
honourable  calling.  The  Yearly  Meeting  was 
large  ;  the  Lord's  power  wonderfully  broke  in 
upon  us,  so  that  many  living  testimonies  were 
borne  from  the  motion  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
and  hearts  filled  with  praises  to  the  dreadful 
name  of  the  Lord.  The  meeting  lasted  four 
days,  and  Friends  were  kept  in  the  peaceable 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  the  affairs  of  the  church 
were  sweetly  carried  on,  and  managed  in 
God'' s  fear  and  wisdom,  in  which  we  were  a 
true  strength  one  to  another. 

"  Although  several  of  the  Separates  came, 
and  made  a  jumble  and  disturbance  when  we 
were  performing  our  religious  worship  to  Al- 
mighty God,  yet  Friends  kept  their  places,  and 
went  on  in  their  testimonies  ;  and  the  Lord's 
power  came  over  all.  Some  of  the  Separates 
were  so  wicked,  that  ihey  uttered  many  blas- 
phemous words  ;  and  while  I  was  declaring  the 
way  of  life  and  salvation,  directing  all  to  the 
light  of  Christ  Jesus,  they  lifted  up  their  voices 
till  their  faces  turned  black  ;  and  told  me  the 
Light  I  spoke  of  was  nothing  but  an  idol,  and 
a  frozen  light;  with  many  more  such  like  ab- 
surd expressions.  But  I  told  them.  It  was  no 
other  but  Christ  Jesus  the  true  light,  which 
jighteth  every  man  that  comelh  into  the  world, 
as  John  declared,  John  i.  9  ;  and  it  was  the 
testimony  God  had  given  us  to  bear ;  and  the 
business  we  were  sent  about,  was  to  labour  to 
turn  people's  ininds  from  darkness  to  this  true 
light,  and  from  Satan's  power  to  the  power  of 
God ;  that  people  might  come  to  receive  re- 
mission of  sins  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus ;  to 
which  light  all  the  nations  of  them  that  are 
saved  must  turn,  and  walk  in;  it  was  the 
Apostles'  treasure,  and  so  it  is  every  true  be- 
liever's now.  When  they  had  wearied  them- 
selves, they  went  away  ;  after  which  we  had 
a  heavenly  conclusion,  and  parted  in  peace." 

How  certain  it  is,  that  when  men  forsake  the 
humility  and  godly  fear  in  which  they  once 
walked,  and  begin  to  contemn  the  "  men-ser- 
vants and  maid-servants"  in  the  Lord's  house- 
hold, they  gradually  become  darkened,  and 
hardened,  and  do  those  things  which,  had  they 
been  forewarned  of  in  the  day  of  their  tender- 
ness, they  could  have  said  as  Hazael  did,  when 
the  prophet  told  him  the  distress  he  would 
bring  upon  Israel,  "  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that 
he  should  do  this  thing?"  It  is  most  probable 
that  those  men  who  scoffed  at  the  doctrine  of 
the  light,  had  once  been  believers  in  it,  and 
walked  consistently  with  their  profcsssion,  in 


love  and  unity  with  their  fellow  members. 
George  Keith  himself  travelled  and  laboured 
with  some  of  the  first  Friends,  yet  fell  away 
after  he  became  exalted,  and  sought  for  domi- 
nation over  others.  When  he  got  wrong,  Sa- 
tan made  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  to  draw 
others  into  the  same  bitter  and  vindictive  spi- 
The  danger  of  forsaking  the  true  light, 
and  following  any  man  as  a  leader,  has 
been  often  proved  from  G.  Keith  down  to  the 
present  day ;  and  it  may  be  as  necessary  to 
take  up  the  cross  and  deny  ourselves,  in  re- 
fusing to  adopt  any  man  as  a  guide,  as 'in 
many  other  things.  Those  who  follow  Christ 
will  walk  in  the  same  path,  though  they  will 
not  withdraw  their  eye  irom  him,  lo  take  one 
another  for  guides. 

From  the  above  account,  the  true  Friends 
were  kept  in  the  peaceable  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  their  affairs  were  sweetly  carried  on  and 
managed  in  God's  fear  and  wisdom  ;  and  so 
ihey  might  be  now  the  world  over,  were  there 
no  party  cause  to  support,  but  all  were  kept 
in  the  peaceable  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  were 
seeking  his  honour,  and  not  their  own  wills, 
and  the  support  of  man's  cause,  either  great 
or  small.  But  so  long  as  men  are  setting  up 
any  other  than  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  will 
be  constantly  going  astray,  and  getting  involv- 
ed in  darkness  and  confusion,  and  thereby 
break  up  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  church. 
Wo  may  strive  to  palliate  wrong  things,  but 
"  he  that  breaketh  an  hedge,  a  serpent  shall 
bite  him,"  whether  it  be  a  hedge  which  the 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  has  placed  around  him 
for  his  own  defence,  or  whether  it  be  one 
which  he  has  erected  around  the  church — and 
when  the  poison  of  the  serpent  is  once  infused 
into  the  circulation,  no  one  can  tell  how  far 
the  system  may  be  deranged,  or  how  long  it 
will  require  to  get  it  again  purged  out.  The 
more  we  live  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  for  our- 
selves and  for  others,  the  less  disposition  there 
will  be  to  speak  against  one  another,  and 
the  more  our  own  peace  and  the  peace  of  the 
church  will  be  promoted  ;  whilst  a  righteous 
testimony  against  wrong  things  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  authority  of  Truth. 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 

The  late  Rachel  C.  Bartram. 

Although  tributes  of  departed  worth  are 
not  wanting  to  encourage  those  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
flock  of  Christ's  companions,  yet  in  the  hope 
that  the  upright  walking  and  instructive  exam- 
ple of  our  late  beloved  friend  Rachel  C.  Bar- 
tram,  may  prove  animating  and  strengthening 
to  those  to  whom  her  memory  is  precious,  we 
have  been  induced  to  prepare  the  following 
brief  memoir  concerning  her.  An  interesting 
notice  of  her  death  will  be  found  in  the  15th 
volume  of"  The  Friend." 

She  was  the  youngest  child  of  Moses 
and  Elizabeth  Bartram,  late  of  this  city, 
and  was  born  on  the  15th  of  Second 
month,  1790,  in  Philadelphia.  Of  her  early 
age  wc  have  little  to  note,  e.\cept  the  strict 
regard  she  evinced  for  the  truth,  which 
was  a  striking  trait  in  her  character, — avoid- 
ing the  slightest  equivocation   on  every  sub- 


ject, conscientiously  guarding  against  glossi 
ing  any  relation  she  had  to  make,  in  order  tc- 
render  it  more  pleasing  or  attractive  to  hci 
hearers,  and  endeavouring  to  instil  the  same 
principle  in  others.  She  possessed  a  livel> 
imagination  tempered  by  a  sound  judgment, 
producing  firmness  of  character,  mingled  with 
benevolence  and  love.  In  her  father's  house 
she  enjoyed  much  social  and  domestic  comfort 
until  deprived  of  her  beloved  parents  by  death. 
Her  mother  died  in  the  summer  of  IbOT, 
and  her  father  in  about  18  months  after,  which 
was  a  great  affliction  to  her,  as  appears  by  thei 
following  memoranda  found  amongst  her  pa-' 
pers.  . 

She  says,  "  At  his  removal  all  was 
broken  up,  refuge  failed  me;  and  I  passed 
through  some  deep  and  sore  conflicts.  But, 
robbed  and  spoiled  as  I  was,  I  knew  not  that 
in  all  this,  was  the  hand  of  the  Lord  for  my 
good.  I  sought  to  assuage  my  grief  in  the 
company  of  my  friends  ;  and  in  the  following, 
autumn  was  introduced  into  a  very  gay  circle 
of  acquaintance — more  and  more  dropped  the 
Quaker,  both  in  dress  and  address;  seldom 
went  to  Friends'  meetings,  sometimes  to  the  Me- 
thodist (Academy,)  sometimes  to  the  Reform- 
ed German  Lutheran;  and  was  much  out  ofi 
the  way  of  association  with  Friends.  In  the 
course  of  the  following  winter  two  overseers  of 
the  meeting  to  which  I  belonged,  visited  me 
on  account  of  being  present  at  the  marriage 
of  one  of  my  sisters,  which  was  performed  out 
of  the  order  of  Society  ;  and  though  I  held 
myself  very  reserved  and  unyielding,  I  now 
for  the  first  time,  felt  the  value  of  my  right  in 
the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  The  meek- 
ness and  forbearance  with  which  those  Friends 
treated  me,  won  my  love  ever  after.  And 
here  let  me  add,  that  I  do  believe  it  very  im- 
portant that  offenders  be  dealt  with  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  ;  forbearing  one  another  in 
the  love  of  that  Gospel  which  gathers  to 
Christ,  leaving  the  fruit  of  their  labours  to 
Him  who  alone  knows  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
and  what  He  is  about  to  do;  for  at  this  time 
my  mind  was  under  secret  e.\ercise.  ftly 
gracious  Master  had  not  left  me  to  myself,  else 
I  had  perished  in  the  multitude  of  my  trans- 
gressions. Oh  I  how  can  words  portray  His 
loving-kindness  to  my  poor  soul,  during  these 
days  of  sore  conflict  and  dismay.  For,  not- 
withstanding I  decked  myself  with  ornaments, 
and  went  whithersoever  I  listed,  my  days  were 
spent  in  secret  weeping,  and  my  nights  in 
sorrow ;  and  as  I  sat  at  my  work,  tears  would 
flow  plentifully  down  my  cheeks. 

"  My  kind  sister  and  brother-in-law  saw 
my  sorrow,  and  begged  to  know  the  cause  ; 
that  if  it  v/ere  in  their  power  to  do  anything 
to  make  me  happy,  they  might  do  it.  But  the 
cause  was  hid  from  all  at  that  time;  and  I  felt 
utterly  without  any  comfort;  and  no  earthly 
pleasure,  or  any  friend  had  power  to  give  me 
any,  or  in  the  least  degree  to  ease  me  of  the 
load  1  was  bowed  under.  The  Lord  was  then 
calling  me,  blessed  be  His  name !  though  I 
knew  it  not,  and  had  thus  taken  away  all  my 
peace  ;  for  He  saw  the  temptations  with  which 
1  was  surrounded.  I  can  truly  say,  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  seemed  to  be  broken 
up,  and  I  was  ready  to  perish.     I  sought  out 
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'many  ways  to  relieve  my  distressed  mind; 
found  some  comfort  in  reading  my  Testament, 
and  read  it  much  and  wiih  eagerness.  Per- 
haps had  I  at  that  time  had  a  reh'gious  and 
experienced  Friend,  who  could  have  entered  a 

'little  into  my  situation,  it  might  have  been  well 
for  me, — but  my  companions  were  the  giddy, 
the  thoughtless,  and  the  gay.  The  following 
Spring  1  was  invited  to  be  bridesmaid  to  an 
intimate  friend  ;  and  soon  after  the  marriage 
we  set  out  for  New  York,  with  a  few  chosen 
friends  ;  and   for  a  time  in  the  constant  round 

'of  pleasure,  I  lost  my  distressed  feelings,  and 
became  perhaps  even  more  gay  than  before. 
Yet  during  this  season  of  rebellion,  1  was  not 
wholly  lelt;  blessed  be  his  name,  whose  mercy 
and  whose  truth  fail  not,  for  in  the  midst  of 
my  hilarity,  things  relating  to  the  everlasting 
kingdom,  would  arrest  and  interest  my  feelings 
powerfully.  It  now  seems  to  me  that  my  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour,  through  all  those  days  of 
my  estrangedness,  did  cause  something  like  a 
dew  to  arise  to  water  the  ground,  preserving 
it  susceptible,  until   He  in  condescending  love 

^and  mercy  saw  meet  to  reveal  iiimself  in  me  ; 
as,  in  the  outward  creation,  God  caused  a  mist 

:  to  arise  and  water  the  earth,  because  there  was 
no  man  to  till  the  ground. 

"After  my  return  home,  I  still  pursued  the 
round  of  pleasure  which  was  abundantly 
spread  before  me  ;  and  being  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion in  a  large  company,  as  1  rose  from  my 
seat  to  address  a  young  woman  in  a  compli- 
mentary manner,  a  voice  sounded  in  my  ear 
distinctly,  'They  shall  look  upon  Him  whom 
they  have  pierced  !'  This  brought  back  my 
sober  feelings,  and  led  me  to  serious  reflections. 
The  summer  season  [  passed  in  the  country 
with  one  of  my  sisters,  in  watching  over  an 
aged  aunt,  where  I  met  some  close  trials  and 
temptations,  and  was  again  mercifully  preserv- 
ed. O  Lord,  in  recurring  to  some  of  those 
seasons  of  close  proving  known  only  to  thee, 
wherein  Thou  didst  so  marvellously  regard 
me,  (one  of  the  meanest  of  thy  children,)  my 
soul  bows  in  humble  gratitude,  and  I  am 
bound  to  acknowledge  thy  unmerited  goodness 
toward  me  ;  and  oh,  I  pray  thee,  that  Thou 
wilt  be  pleased  to  preserve  me  even  unto  the 
end  of  my  pilgrimage  ! 

"  I  continued  gay,  and  out  of  the  way  of 
Friends  for  nearly  two  years  after  this,  though 
not  without  many  sore  exercises,  and  deep 
longings  after  an  inheritance  in  that  kingdom 
which  standeth  not  in  word,  but  in  power  ; 
and  in  joy  and  peace,  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  About  this  time  a  beloved  cousin  with  whom 
I  was  intimately  acquainted,  had  her  mind 
brought  under  serious  reflections,  and  joined 
the  Presbyterian  society.  I  went  with  her  to 
meeting  frequently,  and  sometimes  to  their 
prayer-rneetings,  and  met  with  some  good  per- 
sons among  that  people.  Rut,  endeavouring 
to  keep  my  eye  single  to  Him  who  had  so 
marvellously  made  bare  His  arm  for  my  deli- 
verance. He  gave  me  to  see  that  this  was  not 
the  place  for  me — that  I  must  leave  those  hire- 
ling preachers,  and  get  me  to  '  mine  own  peo- 
ple ;' — that  I  must  'put  away  mine  ornaments,' 
according  to  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  Is- 
rael formerly,  and  openly  acknowledge  myself 
a  believer  in,  and  follower  of  the  Lord  Jesus 


Christ,  the  Shepherd  of  Israel,  and  yield  obe- 
dience to  His  Spirit,  who  had  now  become  the 
beloved  of  my  soul.  Thus  may  I  not  say, 
'  He  found  me  in  a  waste  howling  wilderness. 
He  led  me  about  and  instructed  me,  He  kept 
me  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.'  " 

This  circumstance  of  her  ceasing  suddenly 
to  attend  the  Presbyterian  meetings  was  quite 
remarkable.  She  was  then  a  gay  woman — 
but  "  the  day  of  the  Lord"  was  burning  as  an 
oven,  as  the  prophet  declared  it  should  do  ; 
(let  us  take  notice  how  an  oven  burns;  it  is 
inwardly,  Malachi  i.  1.)  Her  dear  cousin 
belbre-mentioned,  and  an  intimate  friend  of 
hers  from  a  distance,  came  to  take  tea  with  R. 
C.  Bartram,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  all  to  go  together  to  one  of  those  meet- 
ings. Near  the  hour  for  the  meeting,  her 
cousin  said,  it  is  time  to  go.  Rachel  rose 
upon  her  feet,  and  after  pausing  a  short  time 
said,  "  I  must  not  go  with  you  ;"  they  inquired 
of  her  why  she  could  not  go  ; — she  replied,  "  I 
feel  a  stop  in  my  mind."  They  were  much 
surprised  at  her  remark,  but  her  very  sober 
countenance,  and  dignified  manner,  checked 
any  further  interrogation  on  their  part.  She 
never  again  went  to  any  meeting  but  that  of 
Friends.  She  was  a  full  and  practical  believer 
in  the  Divine  influence,  and  revelations  of  the 
Lord's  Spirit,  upon  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  men.  This  was  her  first  public  avowal  of 
it  ;  but  through  her  whole  remaining  life  she 
adhered  most  strictly  to  what  was  thus  made 
known  to  her  ;  and  would  not  engage  in  any 
thing  of  which  she  felt  a  doubt  or  scruple. 

In  the  summer  of  1815  she  writes:  "  About 
this  time  I  became  acquainted  with  that  emi- 
nent servant  of  the  Lord,  Richard  Jordan, 
who,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  my  welfare, 
was  to  me  a  spiritual  father,  and  truly  helpful 
in  instructing  me  further  in  the  way  of  salva- 
tion ;  my  soul  has  much  cause  to  bless  God  on 
his  account.  Last  Third-day  he  (R.  J.)  made 
a  visit  to  us;  my  brother-in-law  and  sister 
were  much  gratified  therewith,  and  it  was  to 
me  like  a  day  of  feasting." 

She  now  turned  her  back  upon  the  world, 
its  maxims  and  its  friendships,  and  bore  the 
daily  cross ;  put  away  all  her  gay  attire ; 
dressed  very  simply  ;  remarking  to  an  intimate 
friend,  "  I  have  gone  so  far  into  Egypt,  and 
have  partaken  so  largely  of  her  sins,  that  I 
find  I  shall  now  be  led  in  a  very  narrow  way, 
until  all  the  old  nature  is  fully  mortified,  and 
changed  into  the  likeness  of  Him,  who  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  by  whose 
stripes  we  are  healed." 

A  few  years  before,  she  had  indulged  her 
vanity,  and  the  desires  of  her  gay  friends  so 
far  as  lo  have  her  portrait  taken,  which  now 
brought  great  distress  and  condemnation  upon 
her  spirit.  She  thus  communicated  her  exer- 
cise to  a  religious  Friend,  "  Oh  I  the  agony  that 
my  poor  mind  has  been  introduced  into,  through 
the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  this  act 
of  vanity.  I  could  make  no  progress  in  my 
heavenward  journey,  until  this  '  image'  was 
removed  out  of  my  sight.  It  hung  opposite 
my  bed,  where  1  beheld  it  the  first  tiling  in  the 
morning,  and  ihe  last  at  night  ;  and  how  to 
destroy  it  I  knew  not.  I  felt  that  I  must  not 
communicate  my  exercise  to   my  dear  sister 


and  brother-in-law,  [with  whom  she  resided,] 
for  such  was  their  fondness  for  me,  I  knew 
they  would  request  me  lo  allow  them  to  pos- 
sess it  ;  but  that  I  could  not  do  ;  the  language 
sounding  in  my  ears  was,  '  Destroy  it  out  of 
thy  sight.'  This,  therefore,  I  determined  se- 
cretly to  do.  I  began  by  first  obliterating  the 
picture  with  a  black  wash  or  paint,  thinking 
the  piece  of  canvass  might  be  used  for  some 
other  purpose,  but  I  soon  felt  a  check  for  this 
conclusion,  with  the  intimation  that  I  must 
burn  it.  This  was  early  in  the  morning.  I 
dwelt  under  the  feeling  until  evening,  when  [ 
knew  my  dear  sister  would  be  engaged  ;  then 
I  retired  to  my  chamber,  and  with  all  my  little 
strength  extricated  the  canvass  from  its  heavy 
gilt  frame,  lighted  my  lamp,  and  set  fire  to  it 
in  the  chimney-place,  and  quickly  consumed 
it.  I  then  returned  to  the  family  ;  and  oh!  how 
peaceful  my  spirit  felt  when  I  sat  down  to  the 
tea-table;  but  1  kept  all  to  myself,  as  Mary 
did  when  she  '  pondered  these  things  in  her 
heart.'  '  Consult  not  with  flesh  and  blood,' 
was  the  watchword  given  me  from  the  Lord. 
At  length  I  succeeded  in  disjointing  Ihe  frame, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a  small  knife  cut  off  small 
portions,  and  burned  them  also,  until  the  whole 
was  destroyed  ;  which  occupied  me  nearly  a 
week  ;  taking  only  such  intervals  of  time  as 
should  be  least  likely  to  betray  me.  The  joy 
and  peace  which  I  experienced  when  all 
was  over,  can  only  be  appreciated  and  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  had  to  make  similar 
sacrifices.  It  was  a  joy  with  which  the  stran- 
ger intermeddleth  not." 


Be  contented  in  your  situation.  Nothing 
will  sooner  render  any  one  disagreeable,  or 
sooner  destroy  their  own  peace,  than  a  dis- 
contented spirit.  A  traveller  once  said  of  his 
si  raw-bed  on  the  garret  floor,  "  I  get  a  great 
deal  of  good  sleep  out  of  it." 


Cultivate  the  pleasures  of  home  ;  the  most 
innocent,  the  most  lasting,  ihe  least  expensive. 


THS  FRXSND. 


TENTH  MONTH  7, 


We  have  been  gratified  with  the  resulls 
which  have  attended  the  efforts  of  the  joint 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends,  ap- 
pointed by  the  four  Monthly  Meetings  in  this 
city,  to  promote  the  educalion  of  our  children 
in  Select  Schools.  Tiie  number  of  scholars 
with  which  these  schools  opened  since  the 
summer  vacation,  we  are  informed,  was  great- 
er than  at  the  same  time  last  year;  and  the 
primary  schools  which  were  only  commenced 
this  Fall,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts, have  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  in- 
duce the  hope,  that  they  vvill  ineet  with  ade- 
quate support.  Wi.-  wish  the  encouragement 
of  the  coinmittee,  and  refer  our  readers  to  the 
following  circular  (or  the  character  of  the 
schools,  and  the  branches  taught  in  them.  We 
would  also  add  our  desire,  that  the  education  of 
their  children   may  receive  from  parents  that 
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serious  and  unremitting  attention  both  at  home  ]  instruction  and  association,  where  the  love  of' 


and  at  school,  which  its  imporlance  to  their 
best  welfare  demands, — and  we  believe  that 
both  will  reap  from  it  a  happy  reward  in  a 
character  formed  for  future  usefulness  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  friends'  select  schools. 
"  The  education  of  the  youth  has  been  a 
subject  of  deep  interest  in  the  estimation  of  the 
wise  and  pious  in  every  age  of  the  world. 
Every  religious  society  may  be  supposed  to 
esteem  its  own  principles  to  be  correct ;  and  il 
the  members  have  a  desire  to  perpetuate  and 
spread  them,  ihey  must,  to  act  consistently, 
instruct  and  educate  the  children,  conformably 
Willi  those  principles.  To  neglect  their  edu- 
cation would  manifest  an  unwarranlable  indil- 
ference  to  their  welfare,  and  to  the  cause  of 
religion. 

"  The  Society  of  Friends  has  felt  from  its 
rise  a  warm  interest  in  their  youih,  and  a  deep 
religious  concern  that  parents  might  steadily 
dwell  under  the  obligation  to  watch  over  them, 
to  restrain  them  from  evil,  and  to  instruct  them 
in  their  duties  to  their  Heavenly  Father,  to 
their  parents,  and  to  mankind  at  large. 

"  in  order  to  aid  in  protecting  the  children 
when  acquiring  school  learning,  from  the  im- 
morality that  prevails  abroad,  the  Yearly 
Meeting  hns  for  many  years,  at  different  limes, 
exhorted  Friends  to  place  them  when  practica- 
ble in  Select  Schools  taught  by'members.  For 
that  purpose.  West-town  School  was  instituted. 
The  Monthly  Meetings  in  this  city,  believing 
that  important  advantages  would  attend  such 
a  course  of  education  among  us,  appointed  a 
committee  of  men  and  women  Friends,  and 
opened  in  the  year  1833,  two  schools  for  mem- 
bers ;  which  have  received  the  cordial  support 
of  a  large  number  of  Friends  ;  and  many  chil- 
dren have  finished  their  school  education 
therein,  with  much  benefit  to  themselves,  sat- 
isfaction to  their  parents,  and  credit  to  their 
teachers.  Two  commodious  buildings  were 
erected,  at  a  large  expense.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  that  for  Girls  has  been  generally 
well  kept  up ;  but  the  Boys'  School  in  Clierry 
Street,  has  not  been  so  large  as  is  desirable. 
The  house  is  well  adapted  for  a  large  school ; 
the  teachers,  it  is  believed,  are  competent  and 
faithful  to  perform  their  duties  ;  and  the  corn- 
mittce  have  endeavoured  to  provide  ample  fa- 
ciliiies  for  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  and  sub- 
stantial education. 

"  When  we  consider  that  in  this  city  there 
are  several  hundred  children  of  Fi lends,  of 
suitable  age  to  be  at  school,  and  that  among 
the  most  important  concerns  of  our  religious 
Society,  is  the  promotion  of  the  essential  well- 
being  of  the  young  people,  we  cannot  but  fw] 
an  aT-dent  desire  for  a  more  decided  and  har- 
monious co-operation  of  parents,  in  placing 
their  children  in  these  seminaries,  where  they 
would  receive  a  course  of  suitable  literary  in- 
struction, and  we  might  hope,  a  foundation 
would  be  laid  for  forming  characters  consistent 
with  our  n^ligious  profession. 

"  As  education  from  infancy  contributes 
powerfully  to  form  the  bent  and  character  of 
the  mind,' it  is  our  duty  to  adopt  such  means 
as  are  in  our  power,  of  placing  the  children^ 
under  those  guards  and  salutary  inducnccs  of 


virtue,  the  contracting  of  good  habits,  and  the 
reception  of  sound  principles  of  religion,  ac- 
cording to  our  own  faith,  may  be  constantly 
preparing  them  to  become  real  Friends,  through 
Divine  Grace  operating  on  their  hearts. 

"  Impressed  with  these  views,  the  committee 
believe  it  right,  before  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
term,  to  draw  the  attention  of  Friends  to  our 
schools,  and  to  invite  those  who  have  children, 
to  place  them  in  these  seminaries.  Not  only 
would  they  be  benefited,  and  the  religious 
concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  this  subject 
be  thereby  carried  into  effect,  but  it  would  en- 
courage those  who  are  immediately  connected 
with  their  management,  and  tend  to  promote 
unity  of  feeling  amongst  Friends. 

"  The  studies  pursued  at  the  Boys'  School, 
are  Reading,  Writing  under  a  teacher  employ- 
ed for  the  purpose.  Spelling,  Defining,  and  De- 
rivatives from  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  Gram- 
mar, Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geo- 
metry, Mensuration,  Surveying,  Book-keeping, 
History,  Mental  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Ani- 
mal and  Vegetable  Physiology,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages,  English  Composition,  and 
the  higher  branches  of  the  Mathematics.  Oc- 
casional lectures  are  delivered  on  Chemistry, 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Physiology.  Reli- 
gious instruction  is  regularly  imparted  by  re- 
citations from  Scripture,  Barclay's  Catechism, 
and  Bevans's  View;  and  endeavours  are  used 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  scholars  with  an  es- 
teem for  our  religious  principles  and  testimo- 
nies. 

"  Nearly  all  the  foregoing  branches,  with 
the  addition  of  the  French  language  and  Bo- 
tany, are  taught  in  the  Girls' School,  besides 
some  instruction  in  Sewing.  Particular  care 
is  taken  to  instruct  the  pupils,  in  bolh  depart- 
ments, thoroughly  and  substantially  in  the 
dilferent  studies,  and  to  form  habits  of  correct 
pronunciation,  and  of  speaking  and 
grammatically  ;  and  the  Committee  believe  that 
the  advancement  of  the  scholars,  and  the  order 
and  harmony  maintained,  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  those  of  any  other  schools  in  the 
city,  while  the  charge  for  tuition  is  so  low  as 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  our  meiTibers  gener- 
ally. 

"  The  Committee  have  concluded  to  admit 
small  boys  into  the  youngest  elementary  class 
in  the  Girls'  school  in  James's  Street;  and  to 
open  a  primary  school  for  small  children  of 
bolh  sexes,  in  the  Northern  and  Western  Dis- 
tricts, res[)eclivcly,  as  early  in  next  month  as 
the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  effected. 
On  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

Charles  Evans,  Clerk. 
Philadclpliia,  Eighth  mo.  8th,  1848. 


gious  principles  and  example  may  have  a  sal- 
utary efl^ect  upon  their  minds. 

"  '  Not  only  does  their  right  training  involve 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of  the  chil- 
dren, but  we  believe,  the  interests  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Society  will  be  greatly  affected, 
by  the  defection,  or  the  faithfiiliiess  of  parents, 
in  discharging  their  duty  in  this  respect.  And 
n  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  virtuous 
ind  consistent  character,  it  is  needful  to  com- 
Tience  their  training  at  an  early  period  of  life, 
subjecting  them  to  proper  control,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  judgment  of  the  parent,  guided 
by  the  dictates  of\he  Spirit  of  Tiulh.  Whea 
parents   are  themselves  under  its  government,  . 

hey  will  feel  bound  to  lay  upon  their  offspring 
those  salutary  restraints  which  Truth  requires, 
and  which   as  they  are   yielded   to,  under  the 

ower  of  Divine  love,  essentially  promote  true 
domestic  happiness.'  " 


^, 


"  Our  late  Yearly  Meeting  being  brought 
under  concern  for  the  right  education  of  the 
children,  issued  the  following  counsel  on 
subject : — 

"'  We  would  seriously  press  upon  parents 
and  guardians  the  importance  of  suffering  no 
reasonable  sacrifice  or  expense,  to  prevent 
ihcm  from  using  their  best  efforts,  to  procure 
for  the  children  a  course  of  nducniion  under 
teachers,  members  of  our  Society,  whose  reli- 
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West-town  Boarding- School 
The  Winter  session  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  37th  of  the  Tenth  month.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Pennsylva- 
Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  that 
day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  wlio  are  desirous  of 
sending  children  to  the  school,  will  pleaso 
make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scaltergood,  Tr 
surer.  No.  84  Arch  street. 

A   Teacher  Wanted. 

The  Trustees  of  Friends'  School  at  Cross- 
wicks,  wish  to  engage  a  competent  male  teach- 
er. The  school  is  such  as  to  offer  an  induce- 
ment to  a  well-qualified  Friend. 

Early  application  may  be  made  to  Robert 
Parry,  Recklesstown,  N.  J.,  or  Samuel  Alliii- 
son,  Jr.,  Yardville,  Mercer  county,  N.  J. 

Ninth  month,  1848. 

Binding. 

"  The  Friend"  and  other  periodicals  and 
books,  neatly  and  substantially  bound  at  this 
ofiice.  Persons  residing  at  a  distance  can 
have  them  attended  to  at  short  notice,  by  send- 
ing them,  addressed  to  John  Richardson,  No. 
5U  North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 
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Natives  of  Aflstralia. 

(Continued  from  page  18.) 
A  Funeral. — Food  of  Natives. 
"  I  accompanied  the  men  into  Pertli,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  was  summoned  by  the 
natives  to  witness  the  funeral  ceremony.  They 
had  moved  the  body  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  spot  wiiere  the  man  died  ;  the  women  still 
leant  over  it,  uttering  the  words,  yang,  yang, 
yang,  and  occasionally  chanting  a  few  sen- 
tences. 

"  Yenna  and  Warrup,  the  brothers-in-law 
of  Mulligo  were  digging  his  grave,  which  as 
usual  extended  due  east  and  west ;  the  Perth 
boyl-ya,  Weeban  by  name,  who  being  a  rela- 
tion of  the  deceased,  could  of  course  have  had 
no  hand  in  occasioning  his  death,  superintend- 
ed the  operations.  The  grave  was  very  nar- 
row, only  just  wide  enough  to  admit  the  body. 
Old  Weeban  paid  the  greatest  possible  atten- 
tion to  see  that  the  east  and  west  direction  of 
the  grave  was  preserved,  and  if  the  least  de- 
viation from  this  line  occurred  in  the  heaps  of 
sand  either  at  the  head  or  foot,  he  made  some 
of  the  natives  rectify  it  by  sweeping  the  sand 
into  its  proper  form  with  boughs  of  trees. 

"  When  the  grave  was  completed,  they  set 
fire  to  some  dried  leaves  and  twigs,  then  throw- 
ing them  in,  they  soon  had  a  large  blaze  in  it. 
"  The  next  part  of  their  proceedings  was  to 
take  the  body  of  Mulligo  from  the  females: 
they  raised  it  in  a  cloak  ;  his  old  mother  made 
no  effort  to  prevent  its  being  removed,  but 
passionately  and  fervently  kissed  the  cold 
rigid  lips,  which  she  could  never  press  to  hers 
again.  The  body  was  then  lowered  into  the 
grave,  and  seated  upon  a  bed  of  leaves,  which 
had  been  laid  there  directly  the  fire  was  extin 
guished,  the  face  being,  according  to  custom, 
turned  towards  the  east.  The  women  still 
remained  grouped  together,  sobbing  forth  their 
mournful  songs,  whilst  the  men  placed  small 
green  boughs  on  the  body,  until  they  had 
more  than  half  filled  up  the  grave  with  them  ; 
cross  pieces  of  wood  of  considerable  size  were 
then  fixed  in  the  opposite  sides  of  the  grave, 


green  boughs  placed  on  these,  and  the  earth 
thrown  in." 

Our  author  mentions  finding  Mulligo's  mo- 
ther, the  next  day  seated  by  the  grave  crying 
bitterly. 

Mutual  feelings  of  love  between  parents  and 
children  appear  to  form  a  strongly  developed, 
and  certainly  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the 
Australian  character,  and  many  incidents  are 
recorded,  which  serve  to  exemplify  it. 

When  Lieutenant  Eyre  was  stationed  at 
Moorunde  in  South  Australia,  he  says, 

"  A  fine  intelligent  young  boy,  was,  by  his 
father's  consent,  living  with  me  at  the  Murray 
for  many  weeks ;  but  upon  the  old  man's  go- 
ing into  Adelaide,  he  took  his  son  away  to 
accompany  him.  Whilst  there,  the  boy  died, 
and  for  nearly  a  year  I  never  saw  anything 
more  of  the  father,  although  he  occasionally 
had  been  within  a  few  miles  of  my  neighbour- 
hood. One  day,  however,  I  was  out  shooting 
about  three  iniles  from  home,  and  accidentally 
fell  in  with  him.  Upon  seeing  me  he  immedi- 
ately burst  into  tears,  and  was  unable  to  speak. 
It  was  the  first  time  he  had  met  me  since  his 
son's  death,  and  my  presence  forcibly  remind- 
ed him  of  his  loss." 

When  the  British  Surveying  ship.  The  Bea- 
gle, was  exploring  the  northern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, her  officers  took  with  them  a  native, 
named  Miagn,  (the  same  individual  already 
mentioned,)  who  was  absent  from  home  with 
them  for  several  months.  During  this  time 
his  mother  is  said  to  have  alleviated  her  sor- 
row for  the  temporary  loss  of  her  son,  by  al. 
most  constantly  repeating  to  herself  two  simple 
lines,  one  of  them  composed  for  the  occasion. 

Whither  does  that  lone  ship  wander  ? 

My  young  son,  I  shall  never  see  again. 

Oh  I  whither  does  that  lone  ship  wander,  &c. 

In  one  of  Captain  Grey's  excursions  from 
Penh,  in  the  Swan  River  settlement,  he  met 
with  a  company  of  natives,  and  a  rather  curi- 
ous encounter  took  place. 

"  Among  them  was  an  old  man  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  allow  me  to  approach  him, 
appearing  to  regard  me  with  a  sort  of  stupid 
amazemCnt  ;  neither  horses  nor  any  oiher  of 
those  things,  which  powerfully  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  others,  had  the  least  charm 
for  him,  but  his  eyes  were  always  fixed  on 
me,  with  a  look  of  eagerness  and  anxiety 
which  I  was  unable  to  account  for." 

This  old  man  went  to  collect  the  women, 
who  had  not  yet  joined  the  parly,  and  after  a 
time, 

"  A  sort  of  procession  came  up,  headed  by 
two  women,  down  whose  cheeks  tears  were 
streaming.  The  eldest  of  these  came  up  Ic 
me,  and  looking  for  a  moment  at  ine,  said 
'  Yes,  yes,  in  truth  it  is  him  ;'  and  then  throw 


ing  her  arms  round  me,  cried  bitterly,  her 
head  resting  on  my  breast ;  and  although  I 
was  totally  ignorant  of  what  their  meaning 
was,  from  mere  motives  of  compassion,  I  of- 
fered no  resistance  to  her  caresses,  however 
disagreeable  they  might  be,  for  she  was  old, 
ugly,  and  filthily  dirty  ;  the  other  younger  one 
knelt  at  my  feet,  also  crying.  At  last  the  old 
lady,  emboldened  by  my  submission,  delibe» 
ralely  kissed  me  on  each  cheek ;  she  then 
cried  a  little  more,  and  at  length  relieving  me, 
assured  me  I  was  the  ghost  of  her  son,  who 
had  some  time  before  been  killed  by  a  spear 
wound  in  his  breast.  The  younger  female 
was  my  sister. 

"  My  new  mother  expressed  almost  as  much 
delight  at  my  return  to  my  family,  as  my  real 
mother  would  have  done,  had  1  been  unex- 
pectedly restored  to  her.  As  soon  as  she  left 
me,  my  brothers  and  father  came  up  and  em- 
braced me  after  their  manner, — that  is  they 
threw  their  arms  round  my  waist,  placed  their 
right  knee  against  my  right  knee,  and  their 
breast  against  my  breast,  holding  me  in  this 
way  for  several  minutes.  During  the  time 
that  the  ceremony  lasted,  I,  according  to  the 
nati^'e  custom,  preserved  a  grave  and  mourn- 
ful exp.-ession  of  countenance. 

"This  belief,  that  white  people  are  the  souls 
of  departed  blacks,  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon superstition  amongst  them.  Likenesses, 
either  real  or  imagined,  complete  the  delusion  ; 
and  from  the  manner  of  the  old  woman  I  have 
just  alluded  to,  from  her  many  tears,  and  from 
her  warm  caresses,  I  feel  firmly  convinced, 
that  she  really  believed  I  was  her  son,  whose 
first  thought  upon  his  return  to  earth,  had 
been  to  re-visit  his  old  mother  and  bring  her  a 
present. 

"  The  women  who  had  retired  after  having 
welcomed  me,  again  came  in  from  behind 
some  bushes,  where  the  children  all  yet  re- 
mained, and  bringing  several  of  them  up  to 
me  insisted  on  my  hugging  them.  The  little 
things  screamed  and  kicked  most  lustily,  be- 
ing evidently  frightened  out  of  their  wits  ;  but 
the  men  seized  on  and  dragged  them  up.  I 
took  the  youngest  ones  in  my  arms,  and  by 
caresses  soon  calmed  their  fears  ;  so  that  those 
who  were  brought  afterwards  cried  to  reach 
me  first,  instead  of  crying  to  be  taken  away." 

The  food  of  the  natives  varies  of  course 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  part  of 
the  continent  which  they  inhabit,  but  the  list 
of  articles  so  used  is  very  extensive,  and  in- 
cludes almost  everything  animal  or  vegetable 
that  will  support  life.  The  flesh  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  kangaroos  and  opossums,  the 
kangaroo  rat,  frogs,  a  large  kind  of  grub 
found  in  the  decaying  trunk  of  the  grass  tree, 
many  kinds  of  roots,  the  seeds  of  some  species 
of  grass,  the  few  varieties  of  fruit  which  their 
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forests  afford,  birds  and  fish,  all  contribute  to 
their  support.  In  procuring  some  of  these 
they  exemplify  in  a  striking  manner  the  keen- 
ness of  the  senses  which  long  practice  gives 
to  most  savage  nations.  They  can  tell  by  the 
marks  on  a  tree  whether  an  opossum  has  been 
going  up  it  or  not,  and  whether  the  track  is 
new  or  old,  although  a  European  eye  would 
have  been  strained  in  vain  to  discover  any 
traces.  They  can  follow  the  track  of  a  kan- 
garoo or  a  man  with  undevialing  correctness, 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  can  not  only 
tell  the  number  of  persons  who  have  passed, 
but  their  names,  if  they  belong  to  their  circle 
of  acquaintance. 

At  one  time.  Grey  had  been  galloping  after 
some  wild  cattle,  and  found  that  he  had  drop- 
ped his  watch.  He  requested  Kaiber,  a  native, 
to  walk  back  and  find  it.  "  This  he  assured 
me  was  utterly  impossible,  and  I  really  at  the 
time  agreed  in  this  opinion;  however,  as  it 
was  a  watch  I  much  valued,  I  determined  to 
make  one  effort.  '  Well,  Kaiber,'  I  said  to 
him,  '  your  people  had  told  me  you  could  see 
tracks  well,  but  I  find  they  are  mistaken ;  you 
have  but  one  eye, — something  is  the  matter 
with  the  other, — no  young  woman  will  take 
you,  for  if  you  cannot  follow  my  tracks  and 
find  a  watch  I  have  just  dropped,  how  can  you 
kill  game  for  her.'  This  speech  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  the  promise  of  a  shilling 
heightened  his  diligence,  and  I  returned  with 
him.  The  ground  we  had  passed  over  was 
badly  suited  for  the  purpose  of  tracking,  and 
the  scrub  was  thick  ;  nevertheless  to  my  delight 
and  surprise,  within  the  period  of  half  an  hour 
my  watch  was  restored  to  my  pocket." 

(TohecontinuedO 


A  New  Operation  for  Deafness. — M.  Bon- 
nafont  of  Paris,  a  military  surgeon,  gave  an 
account  before  the  British  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, at  a  recent  session,  of  a  method  used 
by  him  in  cases  of  deafness,  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  nerve  of  sound  has  lost  all  its  suscep- 
tibility. He  has  ascertained  that  the  skull  is 
a  good  conductor  of  vibration,  and  that  if  it  be 
struck  by  vibrating  objects,  the  nerve  of  the 
ear  is  acted  upon  whenever  its  susceptibility 
has  not  been  entirely  destroyed. 

Population  ia  the  North  and  South. 

It  is  not  long  since  we  extracted  from  the 
St.  Louis  Organ  a  significant  paragraph  on 
the  subjeqt  of  slavery,  the  writer  asserting  that 
he  would  not  be  surprised  should  some  imme- 
diate measure  be  taken  to  free  the  Stale  of 
Missouri  from  an  awkward  evil,  Us  it  was 
called,  which  had  the  effect  of  repelling  emi- 
grants thence  to  the  free  regions  of  the  north  ; 
and,  only  a  few  days  previously  we  had  quot- 
ed some  expressions  in  a  speech  delivered  at 
Indianapolis,  by  Governor  Letcher,  of  Ken- 
tucky, in  which  that  gentleman  intimated 
that  some  similar  measures  in  relation  to  sla- 
very might  possibly  be  adopted  by  I  he  people 
of  his  Stale  at  their  expected  convention. 

It  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  inferred,  from 
these  remarks,  that  iheie  is  any  very  great 
probability  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  sla- 
very bv  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky. 


Such  predictions  have  often  been  made  before, 
and  for  many  a  long  year  back,  in  these  and 
other  slave-holding  States,  in  which  the  insti- 
tution, however,  remains  unchanged.  The 
remarks  are  chiefly  to  be  taken  as  indications 
that,  in  these  States,  slavery  is  far  from  being 
regarded  as  a  blessing,  and  that  there  is  no 
lack  of  understanding  the  particular  ways  in 
which  it  operates  injuriously  to  the  public  in- 
terest. In  Kentucky  it  is  felt,  and  has  been 
long  felt,  as  the  great  evil  of  slavery,  that  it 
withers  the  right  arm  of  the  free  while  labour- 
er—  creates  for  him  a  degrading  and  destruc- 
tive competition,  before  which  his  pride  is 
wounded,  and  his  industry  perishes  ;  and  so, 
for  the  sake  of  the  free  white  man,  the  advo- 
cates of  emancipation  desire  to  place  Kentuc- 
ky among  the  free  States.  In  Missouri,  a 
younger  State  than  Kentucky,  a  new  frontier 
State,  so  to  speak,  of  great  extent  and  full  of 
unoccupied  lands,  as  well  as  great  minera' 
wealth,  they  are  struck  with  the  spectacle  of 
those  various  streams  of  immigration,  which 
come  pouring  from  the  Lakes  and  over  the 
Alleghenies  into  the  mighty  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, passing  by  Missouri — the  rich,  the 
fertile,  the  temperate,  the  highly  attractive 
Missouri — to  seek  their  destination  in  the 
wilder  and  less  hospitable  northern  regions  of 
Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  Here,  also,  the  pride 
of  industry  refuses  the  rivalry  of  slavery;  de. 
preciation  is  felt  in  the  value  of  land  ;  and  the 
continual  accessions  to  the  population  of  the 
younger  free  Slates  is  a  standing  commentary 
on  the  happier  fine  of  the  latter,  in  a  mere 
economic  view,  in  escaping  the  evils  of  sla^ 
very. 

And,  in  fact,  treating  the  slavery  question 
merely  as  one  of  economic  interest,  it  may  be 
said  with  truth,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that 
all  experience  in  America,  where  it  has  been 
ample,  proves  the  superior  advantages  of  free- 
dom, and  that  no  human  wit,  no  ingenuity  of 
loTic  or  fervor  of  eloquence,  can  devise  any 
argument  in  defence  of  the  institution  capable 
of  standing  against  the  counter  testimony  fur- 
nished by  the  simplest  statistical  exhibit  of  the 
comparative  growth  and  progress  of  the  free 
and  slave  States.  We  cannot  look  at  such  an 
exhibit  without  perceiving,  at  a  glance,  that 
liberty  is  the  talisman  of  prosperity,  and  that 
a  free  State  always  must  and  will  outstrip,  in 
the  race  of  wealth  and  power,  a  commonwealth 
shackled  by  any  remaining  fetters  of  the  feu- 
dal system. 

We  have  been  recently  making  some  calcu- 
lations, for  the  purpose  of  constructing  such 
an  exhibit  of  the  comparative  increase  in  po- 
pulation of  the  free  and  slave  Stat*  of  the 
American  Union,  from  the  period  of  the  first 
census  in  1790.  The  tables  resulting  are  too 
loni;,  and  might  prove  too  drily  arithmetical 
and  tedious,  for  full  publication.  V\'e  accord- 
ingly select  some  paiticular  portions  of  our 
work,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  subject  and 
give  a  perfectly  just,  as  well  as  pretty  vivid, 
idea  of  the  economic  results  upon  population 
of  the  instituiion  of  slavery. 

Let  us  trace  ihc  progress,  from  1790  to 
I8i0,  of  some  of  the  ancient  Slates  of  the  con- 
federacy on  both  sides  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's 
line,  selecting  such  Slates  on  cither  side  as 


may  seem  most  fairly  capable  of  comparison, 
— Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
and  New  York,  on  the  other  ;  which  represent 
the  three  classes  of  smallest,  largest,  and  me- 
dium-sized States.  The  following  table  exhi- 
bils  the  territorial  area  of  these  Stales,  and 
heir  populations  in  1790  and  1840,  with  the 
ncrease  in  each  during  the  half  century  : 


Sq.  miles. 

Pop, ir90. 

Fop,  1840. 

Increase. 

Pflaware,            2,100 

59,096 

'78,085 

32.13  per 

Maryland,           9,356 

319,728 

469,232 

46.76"^ 

Virginia,            70,000 

747,610 

1,239,797 

63.15 

81,456 

1,126,434 

1,787,114 

5845 

Rhode  Island,      1,323 

oe,55o 

57.12 

2,428,921 

61413 

56,023 

787,732 

3,275,450 

315.80 

The  three  first  named  Stales  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  last  in  their  territorial  extent, 
which,  indeed,  is  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  2  ;  and  they  have  other  obvious  advan- 
tages in  mildness  of  climate  and  natural  ferti- 
lity of  soil.  Observe,  also,  that  they  com- 
menced the  race  of  rival  progress  in  1790, 
with  a  population  nearly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion ;  Virginia  alone,  at  that  time,  boasling 
nearly  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  three  North- 
ern States  together.  The  changes  effected  in 
a  half  century  are  prodigious,  each  free  State 
oulslripping  its  slaveholding  competitor  of  the 
same  class.  Delaware  has  increased  nearly 
one-third,  but  Rhode  Island  more  than  one- 
half;  Maryland  has  increased  not  quite  one- 
half,  while  Massachusetts  has  nearly  doubled 
her  population.  These  four  were  old  States 
in  1790,  well  settled  wilhout  wild  lands.  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York  had  abundant  unoccupied 
territories,  offering  every  inducement  to  emi- 
grants. Virginia,  therefore,  has  in  the  half 
century,  increased  her  population  nearly  tw-o- 
thirds  ;  while  New  York  has  multiplied  her's 
sevenfold ;  her  single  population  now  being 
nearly  double  that  of  the  three  slave  States. 
If  we  take  these  three  States  together,  we  find 
their  population  has  increased  over  one  half 
(58.65  per  cent.);  but  the  three  Free  Stales 
have  more  than  quadrupled  their  populalion. 

If  we  examine  the  progress  of  the  modern 
States — the  new  States  of  the  Mississippi 
valley — we  shall  find  the  same  extraordinary 
inequality  ;  all  the  prizes  of  rapidly  increasing 
population  going  to  the  free  States.  Compare 
the  growth  of  the  two  adjacent  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio,  for  the  last  forty  years,  from 
1800  to  1840.  Kentucky  may  be  said  to  be 
an  old  State,  compared  with  Ohio.  In  1800, 
with  a  territory  of  40,000  square  miles,  she 
could  boast  a  populalion  of  220,959  ;  which, 
in  1840,  had  risen  to  779,828,  or  three  and  a 
half  times  the  original  number.  Ohio,  with 
44,000  square  miles,  began  the  world,  in  1800, 
with  45,;J65  inhabitants,  who,  in  1840,  had 
muliiplicd  to  1,519,407,  or  thirty-three  and  a 
half  times  the  original  population. 

Compare,  also,  the  sister  Stales  of  Missouri 
(64,000  square  miles)  and  Illinois  (55,000 
square  miles)  during  the  period  from  1810  to 
1840.  Boiii  these  Stales  can  boast  a  great 
and  rapid  increase  of  citizens,  Missouri  from 
19,7e;j  to  383,702;  and  Illinois  from  12,282 
to  476,183.     Missouri,  therefore,  has  increas- 
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ed  19  1-3  fold  ;  but,  wonderful  as  that  growth 
is,  Illinois,  the  free  State,  just  doubles  it,  hav- 
ing, as  the  figures  show,  multiplied  her  popu- 
lation 38i  times  over. 

If  it  were  desirable  to  pursue  the  parallel, 
we  mi^ht  point  to  Arkansas,  which,  although 
organized  into  a  Territory  as  far  back  as 
1819,  got  admitted  as  a.  State  twelve  years 
ago,  with  barely  population  enough  to  make  a 
Congressman  (though  she  has  two  Senators ;) 
and  to  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  the  youngest-born 
twins  of  the  Republic,  which  burst  out  of  their 
Territorial  swaddling-clothes,  so  full  grown,  or 
over-grown,  at  the  start,  as  to  be  entitled  to 
begin  the  world  each  with  two  Representatives 
in  Congress. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  investiga- 
tion further  into  the  history  of  particular 
States.  All  illustrate,  in  the  same  way,  the 
great  fact  stated  of  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
slavery  over  the  progress  of  population,  and, 
consequently,  of  wealth  and  power.  In  a  par- 
allel drawn  between  all  the  free  Stales,  on  the 
one  part,  and  all  the  slave  Stales,  on  the  other 
part,  it  will  be  found  that  the  total  Slates'  area 
of  the  United  Slates  (that  is,  actually  organ- 
ized as,  and  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
several  Stales)  is  about  1,200,000  square 
miles,  of  which  the  free  Slates  possess  about 
470,000,  and  the  slave  States  about  730,000  ; 
and  that,  if  we  examine  the  free  white  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Slates,  we  shall  find  that 
about  one-third  of  it  is  in  the  slave  Slates,  and 
two-thirds  in  the  free  Stales.  That  is,  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  organized  State  territory  now 
in  the  Union,  belongs  to  one-third  of  the  while 
people  of  the  United  Stales,  and  is  already  se- 
cured, by  every  solemn  sanction  of  law  and 
constitution,  to  the  purposes  of  slavery — or, 
at  all  events,  the  purposes  of  the  people  of  the 
slave  States.  Why  should  more  States,  and 
more  territory,  be  desired  for  the  imaginary 
benefits  of  an  institution  which  actually  puts  a 
check  upon  population,  substituting  a  kw 
slaves  for  an  unknown  multitude  of  freemen? 

Let  us  take  one  more  view,  illustrating  ihe 
contrasted  etfecls  upon  population  of  freedom 
and  slavery.  The  most  densely  peopled  of 
the  slave  States  is  Maryland,  which  has  a  po- 
pulation of  fifty  to  the  square  mile;  the  most 
densely  peopled  of  the  free  States  is  Massa- 
chusetts, which  has  ninety-four  and  a-half  to 
the  square  mile,  and  may,  certainly,  aspire 
hereafter  to  equal  England,  which  has  two 
hundred  and  eighty  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  If  Virginia  were  peopled  like  Massa- 
chusetts, (and  why  might  she  not  have  been, 
but  for  "  the  institution"  ?)  she  would  now  be 
able  to  exhibit  the  grand  spectacle  of  a  popu- 
lation amounting  to  6,620,000  !  And  if  the 
whole  organized  territory  of  the  States  (re- 
jecting all  other  territory,)  were  peopled  in  the 
same  way,  we  should  be  able  to  set  down  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  upwards  of 
113,000,000.  Taking  the  ratio  of  England 
as  the  maximum  for  a  free,  and  that  of  Mary- 
land as  the  maximum  for  a  slave  State,  we 
should  have  for  the  present  United  States,  in 
the  one  case,  a  population  of  no  less  than 
336,000,000,— in  the  other  only  60,000,000. 
The  difference,  276,000,000— or,  more  cor- 
rectly, two-thirds  of  that  difference,  184,000,- 


000 — may  be  taken  as  the  loss  of  population, 
by  prevention,  which  the  republic  may  have, 
in  future  times,  to  charge  to  the  depressing 
influence  of  slavery.  In  free  States,  it  would 
seem,  land  will  go  many  times  as  far  in  sus- 
taining population,  as  in  slaveholding  States. 
— North  American. 

Singular  Habits  of  Menagerie  Beasts. — 
A  writer  in  a  Cincinnati  paper,  describing  a 
midnight  visit  to  the  animals  of  Raymond  and 
VVaring's  menagerie,  in  the  winter  quarters  in 
that  city,  with  Driesbach,  the  famous  keeper, 
says: — "  It  was  a  sight  worth  walking  ten 
miles."  We  found,  contrary  to  assertions  of 
natural  historians,  an  elephant  lying  down. 
It  has  always  been  asserted  that  these  animals 
sleep  standing.  The  different  caged  animals 
were  reposing  in  the  most  graceful  and  classi- 
cal attitudes.  The  lion  and  the  tiger,  the 
leopard  and  the  panther,  were  lying  with  their 
paws  affectionately  twined  about  each  other, 
without  regard  to  species  and  nativily.  In 
cages  containing  more  than  one  animal,  it  is 
the  never  failing  custom  for  one  to  keep  watch 
while  the  others  sleep.  The  sentry  is  relieved 
with  as  much  regularity  as  in  a  well-regulated 
camp  of  soldiers,  allhough  not  probably,  with 
as  much  precision  in  regard  to  time.  The 
sentinel  paces  back  and  forth,  and  is  very 
careful  not  to  touch  or  do  anything  to  arouse 
his  comrade.  Occasionally  he  lies  down,  but 
always  with  his  head  toward  the  front  of  the 
cage,  and  never  sleeps  until  he  is  relieved. 
Tliis  singular  custom,  Herr  Driesbach  informs 
us,  since  his  connexion  with  the  menagerie, 
he  has  never  known  to  be  violated.  Thomas 
Cart,  who  is  now  the  night  watch  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  who  is  also  the  oldest  show- 
ing master  in  the  United  States,  confirms  this 
statement. 

Dress  and  neatness  are  very  commendable; 
but  we  should  not  have  our  wagons  made  of 
mahogany,  and  highly  varnished,  if  we  expect 
to  carry  heavy  loads  over  mountains. 


Worldly  Christians. 

Profession  without  possession  of  the  Truth, 
has  long  and  often  been  the  complaint  against 
nominal  believers.  So  easy  is  it  to  assent  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  without  subnjit- 
ting  to  the  baptism  which  burns  up  the  chaff, 
that  religion  of  this  kind  may  become  quite  a 
fashionable  thing,  and  people  may  even  grow 
proud  of  the  standing  which  it  gives  them, 
among  unsanctified  men  and  women.  A  reli- 
gion that  does  not  change  the  heart,  and  bring 
the  kingdom  of  the  Redeemer  into  it,  which  is 
righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  will  not  gain  for  us  an  admittance  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  world  to  come.  The  following 
remarks  of  that  wise  and  experienced  servant 
of  Christ,  William  Penn,  are  applicable  to 
many,  and  are  worthy  of  being  brought  home 
as  a  test  of  their  religion. 

"  The  children  of  mystical  Babylon  are  re- 
duced so  entirely  under  the  dominion  of  dark- 


|ness,  by  means  of  their  continued  disobedience 
,  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  light  in  their 
Uouls,  that  they  forget  what  man  once  was,  or 
they  should  now  be ;  and  know  not  true  and 
pure  Christianity  when  they  meet  it,  yet  pride 
themselves  to  profess  it.  Their  measures  are 
so  carnal  and  false  about  salvation,  they  call 
good  evil,  and  evil  good  ;  they  make  a  devil  a 
Christian,  and  a  saint  a  devil.  So  that  though 
the  unrighteous  latitude  of  their  lives  be  mat- 
ter of  lamentation,  as  to  themselves  it  is  of 
destruction  ;  yet  that  common  apprehension, 
ihat  they  may  be  children  of  God,  while 
in  a  state  of  disobedience  to  his  holy  com- 
mandments, and  disciples  of  Jesus  though 
they  revolt  from  his  cross ;  and  members  of 
his  true  church,  which  is  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  notwithstanding  their  lives  are  full  of 
spots  and  wrinkles,  is,  of  all  other  deceptions 
upon  themselves,  the  most  pernicious  to  their 
eternal  condition.  For  they  are  at  peace  in 
sin,  and  under  a  security  in  their  transgres- 
sion. Their  vain  hope  silences  their  convic- 
tions, and  overlays  all  tender  motions  to  re- 
pentance ;  so  that  their  mistake  about  their 
duty  to  God,  is  as  mischievous  as  their  rebel- 
lion against  him.  Thus  they  walk  on  preci- 
pices, and  flatter  themselves,  till  the  grave 
swallows  them  up,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
great  God  breaks  the  lethargy,  and  undeceives 
their  poor  wretched  souls  with  the  anguish  of 
the  wicked,  as  the  reward  of  their  work. 

"  This  has  been  and  will  be  the  doom  of  all 
worldly  Christians  :  an  end  so  dreadful,  that 
if  there  were  nothing  of  duty  to  God,  or  obli- 
gation to  men,  being  a  man,  and  one  acquaint- 
ed wiih  tiie  terrors  of  the  Lord  in  the  way 
and  work  of  my  own  salvation,  compassion 
alone  were  sufficient  to  excite  me  to  this  dis- 
suasive against  the  world's  superstitions  and 
lusts,  and  to  invite  the  professors  of  Christiani- 
ty to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  daily 
cross  of  Christ,  as  the  alone  way,  left  by  Him, 
and  appointed  us  to  blessedness ;  that  they 
who  now  do  but  usurp  the  name,  may  have 
the  thing;  and  by  the  power  of  the  cross,  to 
which  they  are  now  dead,  instead  of  being  dead 
to  the  world  by  it,  may  be  made  partakers  of 
the  resurrection  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto 
newness  of  life.  For  they  that  are  truly  iii 
Christ,  that  is  redeemed  by  and  interested  in 
him,  are  new  creatures.  They  have  received 
a  new  will,  such  as  does  the  will  of  God  and 
not  their  own.  They  pray  in  truth  and  do 
not  mock  God,  when  they  say,  '  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.'  They  have 
new  affections,  such  as  are  set  on  things  above, 
and  make  Christ  their  eternal  treasure.  New 
faith,  such  as  overcomes  the  snares  and  temp- 
tations of  the  world's  spirit  in  themselves,  or 
as  it  appears  through  others  ;  and  lastly,  new 
works,  not  of  superstitious  contrivance,  or  of 
human  invention,  but  the  pure  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  working  in  them.  ...  If 
'there  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are  in 
Christ,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit,'  which  is  Paul's  doctrine,  they  who 
walk  not  according  to  that  Holy  Spirit,  by  his 
doctrine,  are  not  in  Christ ;  that  is  have  no  in- 
terest in  him,  nor  just  claim  to  salvation  by 
him  ;  and  consequently  there  is  condemnation 
to  such." — Penn. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
'OUR  FATHERS,  WHERE  ARE  THEY?" 


"Tol 


I  is  Christ,  to  die  i 


Our  fathers,  where  are  they  ?  oh  where  are  they  now  ? 
Oh,   where  the  salt   tear-drop,  the   quick   throbbing 

Oh,  wliere  are  their  joys,  and  their  sorrows  ;  oh  wliere 
Their  smiles  and  tlieir  heart.aches,  their  solace  and 

care? 
They  are  where  they  would  be  ; — they  are  where 

the  roar 
Of  the  oft-witness'd  tempest  can  vex  them  no  more  ; 
They  are  where  escaped   from  earth's  tumults  and 

woes. 
The  vile  cease  from  troubling,  the  weary  repose. 
Their  day  is  unclouded  ;  with  them  is  no  night, 
For  the  Lord  is  their  glory,  the  7-*amb  is  their  light ; 
They  are  where  O  Saviour!  redeemed  by  thy  blood, 
With  garments  unsullied,  they  rest  in  their  God. 
They  are  where  they  would  be — oh,  were  I  where 

they  are ! 
Had  I  wings  like  a  dove  I  would  haste  me  afar : 
I  would  seek  yon  bright  world  ;  for  there  fain  would 

Ibe, 
Where  no  veil  shall  divide  me  my  Saviour  from  thee. 
Yet  no  — to  no  distant  retreat  should  I  fly; 
Where  I  should  be  I  am,  for  my  God  is  still  nigh  ; 
Earth  is  bless'd,  dear  Redeemer,  when  illumed  by  thy 

ray; 
Even  heaven  were  not  heaven  if  thou  wert  away. 
I  am  where  I  should  be ; — on  earth  to  remain 
Is  Christ ;  yet  to  die  and  behold  Thee  were  gain  ; 
Blessed  strait!  every  choice,  every  wish  I  resign. 
Enough  that  I'm  Jesus's,  and  that  Jesus  is  mine. 
C. 


Selected. 
THE  STRICKEN  ONE. 

BY  MARION  H.  IIAND. 

The  subject  of  the  following  lines  was,  in  the  short 
space  of  thirteen  months,  deprived  by  death  of  a  sis- 
ter, wife,  and  two  lovely  children,  having  lost  a  third 
tsvo  years  previously. 

Oh,  stricken  one  !  oh,  mourner  pale  and  tearful ! 

On  whom  the  hand  of  God  lies  heavily. 
Still  in  thy  withering  agony,  half  fearful 

Lest  thou  shouldst  lose  the  remnant  left  to  thee  ; 
Canst  thou  not  trust  the  loving  hand  that  taketh 

Thy  lost  ones  but  in  higher  spheres  to  move. 
The  ties  that  bind  thee  to  this  sad  world  breakelh, 

To  give  thee  treasures  in  the  world  above  ? 

'Tis  but  to  teach  thee  how  all  things  are  fleeting. 

Weaning  thee  from  this  scene  of  care  and  thorns; 
'Tis  to  prepare  thee  for  the  joyous  meeting. 

When  life  eternal  on  thy  spirit  dawns. 
God  chasteneth  the  son  whom  most  He  loveth, 

And  but  afflicts  to  make  him  truly  blest. 
In  a  mysterious  way  He  ever  movelh, 

But  soon  or  late  we  feel  His  way  is  best. 

Sore  have  thy  trials  been  and  multiplying 

Like  the  dark  storm  clouds  brooding  overhead: 
Not  one,  not  tvvol  beneath  the  sod  low  lying, 

Fim  of  thy  cherished  ones  are  with  the  dead. 
I  wonder  not  that  desolate  and  lonely. 

Thine  eye  still  wanders  to  each  vacant  seat, 
And  longings  rise,  but  for  one  moment  only, 

The  unforgotten  smiles  again  to  meet. 

It  is  not  long  since  in  thy  cheerful  dwelling. 

Children,  wile,  sisters,  clustered  round  thy  hearth, 
And  joy  and  pride  within  lliy  bosom  swelling, 

Thou  wert  too  happy  for  a  child  of  earth. 
Thy  heart  too  closely  round  thy  loved  ones  clinging. 

Forgot  almost  who  gave  and  who  could  take  ; 
Who,  while  fresh  flowers  upon  thy  pathway  flinging. 

Prepared  the  chastisement  that  spell  to  break. 

There  was  a  voice  whose  tones  like  music  sounded, 
A  face  in  other  eyes  than  thine  deemed  lair, 

A  lightsome  footstep  that  to  meet  thee  bounded, 
Sprung  to  thy  busum,  fondly  nestled  there. 


First  in  the  household  band,  thy  first-born  sickened, 
Watched  almost  breathlessly  through  hours  of  pain; 

'Till  God  in  mercy.  Death's  sad  errand  quickened. 
And  called  thy  darling  to  himself  again. 

Two  fleeting  years  passed  by  and  this  first  sorrow. 

Had  lost  its  bitter  sting  of  agony. 
And  bright  hued  fancies  robed  each  coming  morrow. 

With  hopes  as  radiant  as  in  days  gone  by. 
Cloudless  life's  vista  shone  once  more  before  thee. 

But  was  thine  heart  from  earthly  idols  weaned; 
Had  not  forgetfulness  again  crept  o'er  thee. 

As  elingingly  on  earthly  props  it  leaned  ? 

Thou  hadst  a  gentle  sister,  self-denying, 

And  lovely  in  a  life  of  usefulness, 
Ever  forgetful  of  herself,  and  trying 

To  smooth  the  path  of  suffering  and  distress. 
Suddenly  from  thy  midst  she  too  was  taken. 

To  whom  on  earth  a  weary  way  was  given  ; 
Calmly  she  slept  in  hope  and  faith  unshaken, 
mi  her  pure  spirit  wakened  up  in  Heaven. 

Still  thou  wert  hopeful ;  each  affliction  sharing 

With  warm  affection,  it  was  meekly  borne, 
But  a  far  darker  tempest  was  preparing 

To  burst  upon  thee,  oh  !  thou  stricken  one ! 
The  young  and  loving  wife  to  whom  was  plighted 

The  early  blossoms  of  thy  love  and  faith. 
The  brightest  star  that  o'er  thy  dwelling  lighted. 

Faded  forever  from  thy  earthly  path. 

In  the  full  cup  of  sorrow,  overflowing. 

Dark  drops  of  anguish  mingled  yet  once  more. 
Two  fair  young  buds  in  strength  and  beauty  growing. 

The  fell  destroyer  from  thy  hearth-stone  bore. 
Did  not  the  spirit  of  their  angel  mother 

Plead  that  her  babes  might  follow  her  to  rest? 
'Twas  the  last  pang  to  yield  them  to  another. 

Ere  she  obeyed  her  Saviour's  glad  behest. 

Weep  not  for  her,  the  sainted  one,  now  reaping 

The  harvest  of  her  love  and  tenderness. 
Weep  not  for  them,  the  innocent  escaping 

The  woes  that  must  attend  the  motherless. 
Weep  not  for  them  to  whom  their  God  hath  given 

A  crown  of  glory,  an  eternal  home  ; 
This  is  a  dark  world — there  is  light  in  Heaven, 

Mourner,  be  patient,  till  He  bid  thee  come. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tliomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  21.) 

Arlhur  Howell  was  acknowledged  as  a  min- 
isler  hy  his  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  Ninth 
month,  1779.  yXfler  this  he  was  a  frequent 
visiter  at  neighbouring  Monthly  and  Quarterly 
Meetings,  and  meetings  for  discipline,  and  of- 
ten had  minutes  from  his  Friends  to  visit  those 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  1782  he  visited  the 
meetings  of  Warrington  and  Fairfax  Quarter, 
in  1784  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Biackwaler,  in 
Virginia,  — in  1788,  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
Third  Haven,  in  Maiyland,  anti  in  1791,  the 
Friends  of  Richmond  meeiing. 

Vaiious  circumstances  had  indicated  that 
he  was  often  gifted  with  clear  discernment  in 
spiritual  tilings,  and  that  his  Master  at  times  fa- 
voured him  with  prophetic  foresight.  The  fol- 
lowing incident  illustrating  this  is  in  accordance 
with  anecdotes  told  of  many  other  failhful  ser- 
vanls  of  the  I.iord  Jesus  Christ.  An  English 
woman  Friend  who  was  in  this  land  on  areli- 
gious  visit,  apprehending  the  time  of  release 
drew  near,  went,  accompanied  by  Arlhur,  on 
board  n  vessel  just  ready  to  sail,  for  her  native 
country,  to  feel  if  she  would  be  easy  to  take 
her  passage  in  it.  Arlhur  became  distressed 
and  agitated,  and  drawing  a  circle  with  chalk 
on  the  deck  said,  "  I  can  see,  as  plainly  as  1 


can  see  that  ring,  that  this  is  neither  the  time, 
nor  the  vessel."  The  Friend  did  not  lake  the 
passage,  and  the  vessel  sailing  was  never  after- 
wards  heard  of. 

This  instance  of  clear  discernment  is  not 
quite  analogous  to  that  displayed  in  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which  we  neglected  to  note  in 
its  place. 

In  the  year  1785,  George  Dillwyn  was  en- 
gaged with  his  beloved  friend  and  sister  in  the 
Truth,  Rebecca  Jones,  in  religious  service  in 
Ireland.  Sarah  Grubb  had  been  set  at  liberty 
by  her  Monthly  Meeting  in  Yorkshire,  to  unite 
with  Rebecca  Jones  in  ihe  saine  field  of  labour, 
but  did  not  accompany  her  to  Ireland,  as  she 
wns  obliged  to  wait  for  the  approbation  of  the 
Quarterly  Meeiing  of  York.  When  the  Quar- 
terly Meeiing  was  over,  Sarah  took  passage 
from  Liverpool  to  Dublin,  but  the  wind  being 
sometimes  very  light,  and  at  other  limes  con- 
trary, they  were  long  in  reaching  their  port, 
having  been  obliged  to  put  into  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  they  remained  two  days.  In  the 
mean  time  George  Dillwyn  and  Rebecca  Jones  j 
having  visited  the  families  of  Friends  in  Dub-  | 
lin,  had  gone  down  to  Ballitore,  where  they  \ 
engaged  in  a  similar  service.  Whilst  here  j 
they  received  information  that  a  vessel  which  j 
had  left  Liverpool  after  the  one  in  which  Sarah  i 
Grubb  had  sailed,  had  arrived  at  Dublin, 
bringing  no  tidings  connected  with  her,  save 
that  she  had  sailed  before  them,  and  must  have 
encountered  a  violent  storm.  This  account 
depressed  the  mind  of  Rebecca  Jones.  She 
was  tenderly  attached  to  Sarah  Grubb,  re- 
garding her  as  a  weighty  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ,  and  was  tempted  to  think  that  if 
this  valuable  Friend  had  been  lost  in  endeav- 
curing  to  join  her,  it  was  an  evidence  that  she 
herself  was  under  a  delusion  in  leaving  her 
native  land.  Whilst  her  mind  was  deeply 
exercised  and  tried  on  this  subject,  she,  George 
Dillwyn  and  wife,  left  Ballitore  to  visit  a 
family  a  kw  miles  distant.  The  two  women 
were  in  a  carriage,  George  accompanying 
them  on  horseback.  As  they  were  passing 
along  George  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  vehi- 
cle which  contained  the  women,  and  in  a  very 
pleasant  voice  said,  "  Cheer  up,  Becky,  Sarah 
is  safe  on  terra  firma."  How  far  his  faith 
satisfied  her  we  know  not,  but  on  their  arrival 
at  the  end  of  iheir  journey,  she  opened  a  Bi- 
ble, and  her  eye  fell  on  ihe  concluding  verse 
of  the  17th  chapter  of  the  1st  book  of  Kings: 
"  And  the  woman  said  to  Elijah,  Now  by  this 
I  know  that  Ihou  art  a  man  of  God,  and  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  truth." 
Calling  to  George,  she  said,  "  Art  thou  willing 
to  be  tried  by  this  1  She  then  read  the  pas- 
sage. George  paused  a  moment,  no  doubt  to 
feel  after  the  inward  evidence  under  which  ho 
had  previously  spoken,  and  then  said  with 
firmness,  "Yes;  1  am  willing  to  rest  it 
there." 

George  Dillwyn  by  this  time  had  not  only 
full  confidence  that  Sarah  had  reached  Ireland, 
but  al.so  that  they  would  meet  with  her  if  they 
should  go  back  to  Ballitore  that  night.  In 
accordiince  with  his  prospect,  although  it  had 
been  iheir  intention  to  have  remained  where 
ihey  were  until  the  next  day,  they  returned. 
On  the  road  they  mot  Sarah  in  an  Irish  car. 
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coming  to  them,  to  their  mutual  joy  and  re- 
joicing. 

In  the  year  1793,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed 
as  an  awful  pestilence  in  Philadelphia.  Arthur 
Howell  remained  in  the  city  during  the  preva- 
lence of  this  disorder.  During  this  season  of 
trial  he  wrote  the  following  lines  in  his  family 
Bible. 

"  VVhen  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in 
the  earth,  the  inhabiianls  thereof  learn  righte- 
ousness. May  the  present  awful  dispensation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  once  flourishing  city 
evince  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  earth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  as  also 
the  catile  on  a  thousand  hills,  and  he  givelh 
them  to  whomsoever  he  pleaseih. 

"  This  people  hath  he  wonderfully  favoured 
and  blessed  every  way,  and  they  have  deeply 
revolted  from  him  by  their  increase  in  folly 
and  wickedness,  sitting  as  queens  in  false  se- 
curity which  would  know  no  sorrow.  But 
how  halh  he  broken  up  their  rest,  and  brought 
a  midnight  on  all  iheir  glory. 

"  Where  are  the  powdered  heads  now  ? 
Where  are  the  haughty  daughters  who  with 
outstretched  necks,  high  towering  heads,  and 
sweeping  tails,  walked  in  our  streets  ?  They 
are  not  to  be  seen.  Many  being  gone  for  fear 
of  the  Lord  and  for  the  glory  of  his  majesty, 
because  he  is  terribly  shaking  the  earth. 
Many  of  them  are  numbered  to  the  silent 
grave, — [the  Lord]  having  commissioned  the 
great  plain-dealer  Death  to  sweep  with  a  high 
hand  hundreds  away  by  his  pestilential  judg- 
ments. 

"  Scarcely  a  family  but  are  more  or  less 
afflicted  by  the  disorder  among  themselves  or 
near  connections.  .  .  ft  hath  spread  to  all 
parts  of  this  large  clly,  and  its  vicinity,  num- 
bering many,  yea  very  many,  among  the  silent 
dead,  insomuch  that  paleness  of  face  and  de- 
jection of  countenance  appear  in  all  quarters. 
No  vain  jesting  to  provoke  laughter  !  No 
ballad  singers  are  now  to  be  seen  or  heard  in 
our  streets.  Nay  ;  all  pleasant  pictures  are 
spoiled,  and  the  hearts  of  men  ready  to  fail 
them.  The  blessing  of  rain  is,  and  has  been 
withheld  from  us,  and  the  elements  seem  to 
combine  in  contributing  to  spread  the  awful 
judgment.  May  the  people  learn  righteous- 
ness,— may  they  not  soon  forget  this  dispen- 
sation. 

"  We  as  a  religious  Society,  have,  through 
the  Lord's  mercy  been  enabled  to  hold  our 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  though  few  in  number.  His 
Divine  presence  has  been  with  us  ;  under  a 
sense  of  which,  we  have  transacted  with  solid 
weight  and  instruction  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
On  the  26th  inst.,  we  concluded,  to  his  praise, 
with  hearts  full  of  gratitude,  lifted  up  to  Him 
who  still  continues  to  be  the  Preserver  of 
men. 

"  May  my  dear  offspring  to  whom  I  leave 
these  few  lines,  remember  him  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  that  so  they  may,  as  I  do,  know 
him  to  be  their  God  ;  a  stay  in  youth, — a  staff 
to  lean  upon  in  more  advanced  age.  Verily 
he  is,  and  hath  ever  been,  a  strength  to  the 
needy  in  distress,  a  refuge  from  the  storm,  '  a 
shadow  from  the  heat,  when  the  blast  of  the 
terrible  one,  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall.'  " 

In  the  First  month,  1794,  Arthur  Howell 


visited  the  families  of  Friends  belonging  to 
Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting,  and  in  the 
Fifth  month,  1795,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Yearly 
iMeeting  at  Rhode  Island.  During  the  visit  at 
New  York,  as  he  was  walking  one  morning 
along  a  street,  he  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  go 
into  a  house  he  was  passing.  The  pointing  of 
duty  was  so  clear,  that  although  he  supposed 
himself  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  inmates,  he 
was  made  willing  to  obey  ;— he  stopt  at  the 
door,  found  it  the  residence  of  an  acquaintance 
from  Philadelphia,  whose  wife,  a  minister,  was 
confined    to   her  chamber,  sick   in  body,  and 


she  would  not  submit  to  the  call  of  her  Divine 
Master.  Depression  of  mind  followed,  and 
still  she  refused  obedience.  The  warning 
given  her  by  Arthur  was  suffered  to  pass  un- 
improved. After  many  loud  calls  and  invita- 
tions, her  mind  became  agitated,  unsettled,  and 
at  last  insane.  She  was  deranged  many 
years;  and  this  arose,  according  to  her  own 
confession,  from  her  want  of  submitting  to  the 
commands  of  Him,  who  as  our  Father  in  hea- 
ven, the  Giver  of  every  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual blessing,  has  a  right  to  demand  obedi- 
ence from  every  soul  which  he  has  created. 
Many    unlooked-for   warnings    did    Arthur 


deeply  discouraged  in  mind.  At  Arthur's  re- 1  give.  Once  passing  along  a  street  in  Phi 
quest  he  was  admitted  by  her  bedside,  and  was 
soon  dipped  into  spiritual  sympathy  with  her. 
In  the  arisings  of  life,  his  mouth  was  opened, 
and  he  had  a  powerful  and  consolatory  testi- 
mony to  deliver  to  her,  which  reaching  her 
spirit  in  the  land  of  her  captivity,  was  made 
through  the  Lord's  blessing  the  instrument  of 
awakening  her  hope  and  quickening  her  faith. 
She  was  comforted,  and  he  being  relieved  from 
concern  on  her  account,  passed  peacefully  on 
to  their  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  company  of  young  women  who  had  come 
from  a  distance  to  Philadelphia,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  see  whatever  was  interesting  and 
curious  in  it,  concluded  to  step  into  Friends' 
Market  street  meeting-house.  At  the  head  of 
the  woman's  ^llery  sat  a  ministering  Friend 
from  England,  whose  person  and  attire  pecu- 
liarly attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
strangers,  who  could  not  cease  looking  at  her. 
Perhaps  something  of  the  work  of  grace  might 
have  been  traced  by  the  gazer  in  the  outward 
attire,  and  in  the  deep  solemnity  which  sat 
sweetly  on  the  countenance  of  the  Friend. 
Some  longings  after  spiritual  good  were  awa- 
kened in  the  mind  of  the  young  woman,  se- 
cretly giving  birth  to  the  wish,  which  she 
found  herself  saying  over  and  over  inwardly, 
"  I  wish  /  was  like  (hat  lady  ;"  "  I  wish  1  was 
like  that  lady."  Whilst  thus  engaged,  a  man 
of  full  habit  of  body,  and  of  a  medium  height, 
rose  in  the  gallery,  and  in  an  energetic  man- 
ner and  sounding  voice,  spake  out,  "  Leave 
off  wishing  and  desiring,  and  seek  for  thyself." 
"  How  does  that  gentleman  know  what  I  am 
thinking  about  ?"  said  the  young  woman  to 
herself.  Serious  thoughlfulness  was  increased 
in  her.  She  felt  drawn  earnestly  to  seek  after 
the  Truth,  and  through  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  found  it  to  her  rejoicing.  The 
young  woman  became  a  useful  member  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends; — the  brief  preach- 
er was  Arthur  Howel'. 

How  fearful  it  is  for  any  one  to  be  found, 
resisting  the  calls  of  the  Lord, — refusing  obe- 
dience to  manifested  duty.  He  waiteth  long 
and  is  kind,  but  he  will  visit  in  righteous  judg- 
ments the  backsliding  and  rebellious.  As  Ar- 
thur Howell  was  passing  through  the  market- 
house  one  day,  he  saw  a  woman  Friend  stand- 
ing with  her  back  toward  him.  He  did  not 
know  her,  but  under  a  sense  of  duty  he  came 
to  her,  and  placing  a  hand  on  each  arm  said, 
"  What  art  thou  doing,  standing  with  thy  arms 
a-kimbo  in  the  market?  Go  and  preach  the 
Gospel  I"  Ttiis  woman  had  long  felt  an  im- 
pression of  duty  to  appear  in  the  ministry,  but 


delphia,  he  suddenly  addressed  a  person  who 
was  passing,  "  Young  man,  if  thou  enters  into 
that  thou  art  going  about,  it  will  be  thy  utter 
ruin  I"  The  young  man  was  at  that  moment 
planning  a  speculation  into  which  he  was  about 
entering.  The  salutation  he  thus  received 
was  accepted  by  him  as  a  word  of  warninrr; 
he  gave  up  his  speculation,  and  soon  saw  that 
if  he  had  engaged  in  it,  temporal  ruin  would 
have  been  the  consequence. 

One  First-day  morning,  after  his  own  meet- 
ing was  over,  Arthur  felt  a  sudden  but  strong 
impression  of  duty  to  attend  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  which  was  to  be  held  at  Salem,  Now 
Jersey,  the  next  day.  At  the  time  we  are 
writing  of,  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers 
and  Elders  of  that  Quarterly  Meeting,  was 
held  on  Seventh-day,  two  meetings  for  wor- 
ship were  held  on  First-day, — the  meeting  for 
business  on  Second-day,  a  youths'  meeting  at 
Salem,  on  Third-day,  and  a  youths'  meeting 
at  Pilesgrove  on  Fourth-day.  Friends  were 
not  afraid  of  meeting  often  together  in  those 
days.  As  Arthur  endeavoured  to  weigh  the 
concern,  he  felt  most  easy  to  attempt  to  fulfil 
it,  notwithstanding  it  seemed  late  to  engage 
in  it.  His  old  friend  Benedict  Dorsey  agreed 
to  accompany  him,  and  they  set  off  for  Salem. 
It  was  very  late  at  night  before  they  reached 
the  house  of  a  Friend  who  resided  near  that 
place,  where  they  purposed  to  find  shelter. 
The  family  had  ail  retired  to  their  chambers, 
but  being  aroused,  they  quickly  gave  the 
Friends  a  hearty  welcome,  and  ere  long  a 
warm  supper.  The  next  morning,  after  break- 
fast, Arthur  was  inclined  to  walk,  and  whilst 
passing  along,  he  saw  many  Friends  collected 
about  a  house.  A  concern  now  came  upon 
him,  to  go  in  amongst  them.  He  obejed  his 
feelings,  and  after  he  had  saluted  them,  silence 
almost  immediately  fell  upon  the  group.  Af- 
ter a  lime  of  deep  exercise,  Arthur  began  to 
address  the  owner  of  the  house  and  his  wife, 
with  whom  he  was  unacquainted,  and  of  whose 
private  history  he  had  had  no  hint.  He  told 
them  from  the  impressions  on  his  mind  he  did 
believe  they  were  endeavouring  to  force  their 
daughter,  who  was  present  at  the  interview,  to 
marry  contrary  to  her  inclination.  He  added, 
if  they  should  succeed  in  their  endeavours,  it 
would  bo  the  daughter's  ruin,  temporally  and 
eternally.  So  much  Divine  power  and  unc- 
tion accompanied  the  ministry,  as  to  baptize 
the  company  into  tears ;  and  some  of  them, — we 
have  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, —  went  to 
Quarterly  Meeting  that  morning,  with  red  eyes 
bearing  witness   of   recent    strong    emotion. 
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This  remarkable  communication  had  a  pre- 
vailing eB'ect, — the  match  was  broken  off, — 
and  the  young  woman  was  afterwards  happily 
married. 

That  sweet-spi riled,  sweet-voiced  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  Sarah  Cresson,  was  subject  to 
great  depression  of  mind,  which  at  times  re- 
duced her  laith  so  low,  as  to  interfere  with  the 
full  performance  of  her  religious  duties.  On 
one  occasion  she  laid  before  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ing of  Philadelphia,  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber, a  prospect  of  religious  service  which  she 
believed  it  right  to  engage  in.  When  in  the 
men's  meeting  opening  to  them  her  concern, 
she  mentioned  that  after  she  had  performed 
part  of  the  service,  she  had  thought  of  return- 
ing to  the  city  to  rest  awhile.  As  she  said 
this,  Arthur  immediately  broke  out,  "Better 
not.  If  thou  comes  home,  thou  wilt  get  on 
the  shoals,  and  not  get  off  again."  In  this 
he  proved  a  true  prophet.  She  came  home  as 
proposed, — became  depressed  and  discouraged 
in  mind,  and  so  lost  faith  as  to  decline  at  that 
time  to  finish  her  visit. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 

The  lale  Rachel  C.  Bartram. 

(Concluded  from  page  23.) 

Thus  this  dear  Friend  continued  to  pursue 
the  steady  course  of  simple  obedience  and  de- 
dication to  her  Divine  Master,  for  twenty-seven 
years ;  and  her  consistent  walk  and  unflinch- 
ing integrity  held  forth  this  language,  "  I  count 
not  myself  to  have  apprehended,  but  this  one 
thing  1  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  ai-e 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things 
which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  lor 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus." 

Writing  to  a  beloved  relative  at  this  time, 
she  says:  "  I  would  thou  hadst  come  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Him  who  beareth  our  sorrows,  and  is 
pleased  at  seasons  to  give  to  His  little  ones,  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness, 
it  hath  not  been  my  portion  yet,  to  sing  much 
of  the  songs  of  praise  ;  but  in  love  to  my  poor 
drooping  soul,  He  with  whom  compassion  fail- 
eth  not,  He  who  is  mercy  and  love,  has  wound- 
ed me,  that  He  may  heal,  and  bear  the  stripes 
himself.  Oh  !  my  soul,  forsake  not  thy  Be- 
loved, but  wait  for  him  even  in  the  way  of 
his  chastisements.  I  erred  last  evening  in 
conversation, — said  some  things  I  need  not 
have  said,  and  went  to  bed  in  sorrow,  and 
i"ose  in  the  morning  in  heaviness  ;  but  I  gave 
myself  to  the  chastisements  of  my  Lord  ;  when 
He  called  me,  I  arose  and  submitted  to  his 
chastening  ;  which,  as  a  tender  parent  he  did 
in  love  ;  and  my  soul  was  melted  before  him, 
because  of  my  transgression.  Oh  I  be  not 
deceived  ;  riches  and  honour  cannot  smooth 
the  bed  of  sorrow,  nor  make  soft  the  jjillow  of 
anguish.  My  dear  sister,  my  best  beloved  of 
earthly  treasures,  how  tny  spirit  yearns  for 
thee.  I  feel  willing  as  to  myself,  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  but  if  it  be  consistent  with 
Divine  wisdom,  I  could  wish  yet  to  remain,  if 
by  any  means  I  may  bo  made  helpful  in  put- 
ling  thee  in  mind  of  the  world  to  come, — in 


stirring  up  in  thee  the  pure  mind  to  seek  after 
God,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  perfect  will, 
manifested  in  us  by  and  through  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  who  was  smitten  for 
our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation. Let  us  remember,  whilst  we  are  lin- 
gering and  halting,  as  between  two  opinions, 
time  is  swiftly  passing  away  ;  we  cannot  recall 
one  day  I  The  present  only  is  ours.  Oh  ! 
let  us  use  it,  and  not  abuse  it." 

"Eleventh  month,  1816.  I  feel  myself  to 
be  a  poor  halting  creature,  yet  trust  if  1  am 
patient,  I  shall  know  an  increase  of  that  love 
which  bears  up  under  poverty,  and  keeps 
humble  in  prosperity — teaching,  in  all  condi- 
tions to  be  content,  and  give  God  thanks. 
Oh,  for  more  patience  I  I  know  that  religion 
is  a  progressive  work  :  small  in  its  beginnings, 
like  seed  sown  in  the  earth  ;  and  when  first 
putting  forth,  will  not  bear  a  rude  touch  with- 
out being  hurt.  I  hope  the  work  is  gradually 
progressing  in  me.  1  desire  to  submit  to  Him 
who  doeth  all  things  for  the  best,  and  knoweth 
when  to  water,  and  when  to  withhold.  We 
are  short-sighted  mortals.  May  I  no  tnore 
depend  on  the  sight  of  mine  own  eyes,  but  look 
to  Him  who  can  alone  effectually  help,  and 
will,  as  there  is  an  entire  submission  on  our 
part.  When  peace  is  completely  taken  from 
the  earth,  the  command,  'Hurt  not  the  oil  and 
the  wine,'  will  go  forth.  Oh  !  then,  may  the 
fire,  the  hammer,  and  the  §^ord  pass  over 
me,  until  all  is  consumed  which  cannot  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God, — that  so,  when  time 
to  me  shall  be  no  longer,  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness— an  entrance  into  the  City  whose  walls 
are  salvation,  and  her  gates  praise,  may  be 
granted  me. 

Second  month,  1817.  "I  have  been  led 
seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  commandment, 
'  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy.self ' 
If  we  were  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  that  love  wherewith  Christ  loved  us, 
when  he  gave  himself  for  us  ;  and  were  living 
in  and  under  his  Divine  fear  and  influence, 
oh  I  how  great  would  be  the  love  which  we 
should  feel  for  our  neighbour  ;  the  love  of  God 
which  passeth  all  understanding  of  the  natural 
and  carnal  mind,  would  beget  in  us  a  strong 
and  living  desire  for  others,  that  they  also 
might  e.xperience  salvation  ;  and  not  only  a 
desire  would  be  awakened,  but  we  should  ieel 
constrained  to  lay  aside  all  things,  that  would 
tend  to  the  hindrance  of  any,  who  were  turn- 
ing their  faces  Zionvvard  ;  there  would  also  be 
a  care  '  to  go  forward,'  and  in  the  expressive 
language  of  conduct  say,  Follow  me,  as  I  am 
endeavouring  to  follow  Christ.  He  sot  us  the 
example  how  we  should  love  one  another; 
with  all  forbearance,  meekness,  patience,  gen- 
tleness, brotherly  kindness,  and  charity.  I 
believe  these  thoughts,  and  this  e.xerciso  of  my 
mind,  have  been  awakened  for  the  sake  of  some 
for  whoiTi  I  feel  a  strong  solicitude.  Oh!  if 
the  lime  which  is,  and  has  been,  spent  in  mak- 
ing rutlles,  tassels,  and  such  like  foolish  and 
needless  articles,  was  occupied  simply  in  pre- 
paring needful  and  comfortable  apparel,  with 
the  mind  rightly  turned  to  the  Lord,  how  it 
would  lead  to  the  lopping  off,  all  these  spurious 
branches,  that  choke  the  good  Sfced  of  the  king- 
dom, and  a  lasting  comfort  would  be  the  re- 


[sult;  such  as  is  not  changed  by  fashion,  nor 
worn  out  by  time  ;  but  would   redound   to   our  j 
everlasting   happiness   and    peace;    instead  of  | 
which,  the   days   of  these   are  now  spent  too  j 
much  in  perplexity  and  vexations."  i 

Twelfth  month,  1820.  This  dear  Friend  i 
was  taken  suddenly  ill,  whilst  making  a  social  j 
visit  to  one  of  her  friends  in  the  city.  She  at  ' 
first  complained  of  a  sharp  pain  in  the  ankle  ; 
in  the  course  of  two  hours,  the  foot  and  limb 
were  greatly  swollen,  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  she  reached  home  (a  short  distance), 
aided  by  two  friends.  The  pain  overspreading 
her  whole  frame,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  iiTimediately  for  a  physician.  A  purple 
spot  appeared  on  the  ankle,  entire  prostration 
of  strength  and  voice  ensued  ;  and  it  proved 
to  be  a  severe  attack  of  typhus  fever.  She 
laid  three  weeks  almost  as  helpless  as  an  in- 
fant, but  resigned  and  quiet.  The  attending 
physician  remarked,  "  The  tranquillity  of  her 
mind  is  marvellous,  under  such  great  suffering ; 
but  her  peace  is  made  with  her  God."  As 
she  was  gradually  recovering,  she  said,  "  Oh  ! 
how  sweet,  how  comfortable  I  feel,  both  in 
mind  and  body — such  peace,  such  quietude  ! 
that  when  1  heard  the  doctor  say,  '  She  is  cer- 
tainly better,'  I  had  an  heartfelt  wish  that  I 
might  not  come  back  again  to  the  world  ; — for 
I  feel  that  through  the  merits  and  mercy  of 
my  dear  Redeemer,  the  way  will  be  made  easy ; 
and  I  am  willing  to  go."  She  was  however, 
raised  up  from  this  low  state,  to  be  an  exam- 
ple to  others,  of  what  the  refining  and  purify- 
ing power  of  the  Lord  had  done  in  and  for  her. 

She  was  a  faithful  attendant  of  all  our  religi- 
ous meetings,  in  which  hersolid  deporlment.and 
grave  countenance,  were  particularly  impres- 
sive to  those  who  beheld  her.  Her  fondness 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures  increased  with  her 
years,  and  she  read  them  much  in  retirement. 
From  her  early  convincement,  she  was  favour- 
ed, in  rather  a  remarkable  degree,  with  the  un- 
foldings  of  the  spiritual  and  mystical  interpre- 
tations of  the  sacred  writings,  by  Him  who 
has  the  key  of  David  ;  but  was  always  modest 
in  the  expression  thereof. 

She  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Northern 
District  Monthly  Meeting,  and  afiorward  clerk 
to  the  Quarterly  Meeting ;  which  oflices  she 
filled  with  propriety  and  satisfaction  for  many 
years ;  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  in  the 
station  of  an  overseer  of  the  Northern  District 
meeting. 

She  often  spoke  of  the  distress,  which  a 
"  wordy  ministry  and  lifeless  pi-ayers"  occa- 
sioned her  mind.  And  in  writing  to  a  dear 
Friend  upon  this  subject  says  :  "  Acceptable 
prayer,  1  believe,  is  that  only  which  is  offered 
under  the  immediate  influence  and  putting 
forth  of  Him  who  said,  '  Whnlsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do.'  So  I  believe 
they  that  minister,  should  first  know  a  bemg 
clothed  by  their  spiritual  Moses  as  was  Aaron, 
in  a  garment  without  mixture — no  lin.sey 
woolsey — but  the  pure  cool  linen  garment,  ac- 
companied with  the  anointing  oil ;  then  the 
hearers  will  have  the  nvidoncc  of  both  '  bell 
and  pomgranate;'  but  oh  !  when  it  is  all  sound 
and  no  substance,  how  hard  to  bear.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  mc  to  bo  a  serious  thing,  to 
break  the  solemnity  of  u  silent  meeting,  where 
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the  Lord  is  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  ought  not  to  be  done,  without  a  clear 
evidence  of  Divine  authority.  I  consider  a 
rightly  authorized  ministry,  one  of  the  choice 
gills  conferred  upon  the  church,  but  not  the 
greatest  ;  the  influence  and  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  '  is  the  unspeakable 
gilt ;'  and  no  preaching  is  availing,  but  as  this 
seals  it  upon  the  understanding  and  the 
heart." 

Twelfth  month,  1829.  "How  many  are 
the  trials  and  besetmenis  attendant  on  this 
state  of  being.  I  have  experienced  some  sore- 
ly conflicting  ones  of  lale,  when  it  seemed  as 
if  the  waves  and  the  billows  would  uUerly 
swallow  me  up  ;  but  the  Lord  remembered  to 
be  gracious  to  me,  and  my  poor  tossed  mind 
was  suddenly  calmed  and  stayed,  so  that  I 
could  sny  in  the  language  of  the  Canticles, 
'  Or  ever  I  was  aware,  my  soul  made  me  as 
the  chariots  of  Aniinadab ;'  and  I  was  enabled 
to  lean  upon  Him  who  remains  to  be  our  High 
Priest,  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmi- 
ties. Oh  1  1  did  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation  ;  blessed  be  his 
name,  lie  bringeth  down  and  lifteth  up! 
What  should  we  do  in  seasons  of  so  great  dis- 
couragements, when  the  heavens  seem  as 
brass,  and  the  earth  as  bars  of  iron,  were  it 
not  for  our  hope  and  belief,  in  an  Intercessor 
with  the  Father  ? 

'I  was  tossed  on  the  billows  oflife, 
I  endeavoured  their  rage  to  control, 
More  fierce  grew  the  turbulent  strife. 
The  waters  went  over  my  soul ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  pitiless  storm 
One  appeared  who  was  mighty  to  save. 
The  darlmess  was  clias'd  by  His  form  : 
He  trod  on  the  fathomless  wave  ! 

In  his  look,  in  his  word  was  a  charm, 
Which  commanded  the  tempest  to  cease : 
The  billows  were  hush'd  to  a  calm  ; 
Within  and  without  there  was  peace.'  " 

"Twelfth  month,  18,30.  Thou  knowest,  O 
Lord,  my  make  altogether,  and  the  trials  and 
temptations  with  which  I  am  surrounded. 
Also  the  desire  of  my  soul,  that  it  is  toward 
thee,  and  thy  law  as  it  is  manifested  in  my 
heart  :  therefore,  oh  Father  !  as  thou  didst  con- 
descend to  breathe  upon  me  when  I  was  as  the 
'  dry  bones,'  and  create  in  me  these  good  de- 
sires, wilt  thou  be  pleased  still  to  continue 
toward  me  thy  mercies,  and  preserve  and 
strengthen  me  in  them,  that  praises,  thanks- 
giving and  adoration  may  ascend  unto  thee, 
which  are  forever  thy  due. 

"29th.  To-day  having  met  with  a  tempta- 
tion, was  enabled  to  resist,  for  which  I  feel 
thankful,  and  desire  to  wash  my  hands  in  in- 
nocency.  O  Lord,  sutler  me  to  compass  thine 
holy  altar  with  thanksgiving  and  praise. 

"  31st.  Poor,  and  faith  at  a  low  ebb,  yet  I 
trust  there  is  a  little  progress  in  the  Christian 
journey  ;  some  little  victory  in  the  spiritual 
warfare  witnessed  of  latter  time  :  hence  1  desire 
to  commit  my  soul  unto  Him  who  is  a  faithful 
Creator. 

"First  month  1st,  1831.  This  day  com- 
mences a  new  year,  and  oh  !  I  do  most  earn- 
estly crave,  should  my  life  be  lengthened  to 
see  the  beginning  of  another,  that   I  may  be 


found  more  a  true  soldier  of  Christ,  than  I  fear  he   too    was   called    to    his    everlasting    re- 
I  now  am.  I  ward. 

"Yesterday  was  remarkably  warm  andj  She  departed  this  life  on  the  evening  of  (he 
showery;  in  the  afternoon  there  was  the  7th  of  Twelfth  month,  1841,  in  the  52nd  year 
most  beautiful  rainbow,  for  brilliancy  and  ex-  of  her  age;  and  was  interred  on  the  10th  in 
tent,  that  I  ever  saw  ;  it  enveloped  the  trees  in  Friends'  burial  ground,  attended  by  a  large 
its  elegant  colours,  and  spread  its  grand  arch  concourse  of  Fi lends.  A  worthy  minister, 
quite  over  the  city.  How  sweetly  it  brought  since  deceased,  lifted  up  his  vome  by  her 
to  mind  the  promise  made  to  Noah  :' I  will  grave,  commencing  with  this  language,  "I 
set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me, 
token  of  a  covenant.'  Even  so,  O  Lord,  if  it  j  write,  blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
please  thee,  give  me  from  time  to  time  a  little: Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea  saith  the  Spirit, 
token,  that  when  the  clouds  of  discourage-  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours;  and 
ment  are  ready  to  overwhelm,  I  may  with  "an  their  works  do  follow  them." 
eye  of  faith   behold   thy  hand   in   it,   and   be  -^ 

patient.  For  "The  Friend. " 

"2nd.   Much  tried  with  perplexing  thoughts,  L  ,,    „  .,,....        .  ,.      .. 

and  a  feeling  of  desertion  of  all  that  is  g?ood,  Dymond  s  Essays  on  tlie  Principles  of  Morality. 

the  heavens  being  indeed   as  brass.     But  this  iManv  of  the  readers  of"  The  Friend"  are 

evening,  during  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  familiar  with    the  cogent  and   conclusive  rea- 

my  mind  was  unexpectedly  arrested,  and  ten-  soning  of  this   writer,  through   the  medium  of 

dered,  and  the  aspiration  of  ih.inksgiving  and  his  treatise  on  War,  which°has  been   widely 


praise,  was  breathed  forth  for  the  unexpected! 
favour.  Oh  Lord,  thou  art  everlastingly  wor 
thy  to  be  wailed  for,  honoured  and  obeyed  by 
all  the  workmanship  of  thy  holy  hand.  Thou 
hast  promised,  '  For  the  crying  of  the  poor, 
and  the  sighing  of  the  needy  1  will  arise.'  01: 
be  pleased  to  arise  against  the  enemy  and  the 
betrayer;  for  he  hath  risen  against  me,  and  I 
have  none  to  help.  Let  me  not  fall  a  prey  to 
his  wiles,  nor  be  caught  in  his  snares.  Give 
me  strength  to  avoid  and  detect  them  in  their 
most  specious  appearances,  and  enable  rne 
wholly  and  faithfully  to  follow  Thee,  and  con- 
tinue in  thy  presence  forever." 

'J'his  is  the  last  of  her  memoranda  which  we 
are  in  possession  of.  A  short  time  before  her 
death,  she  earnestly  requested  her  intimate 
friend  and  correspondent,  to  return  to  her  the 
letters  she  had  written  within  the  twenty  years 
of  their  religious  I'riendship,  which  was  com- 
plied with;  with  the  exception  of  copied  ex- 
tracts from  a  few  of  them,  which  are  now 
interspersed  in  this  little  memoir.  And  about 
this  time  shedestroyed  many  papers  and  letters, 
which  it  is  believed  would  have  been  profitable 
and  interesting  to  others.  Although  she 
was  suddenly  gathered  to  her  rest,  and  in  a 
way  and  manner  that  was  calculated  power- 
fully to  arouse  the  careless  and  the  unprepar- 
ed, yet  many  incidents  clearly  showed,  that 
she  had  a  sense  that  her  time  was  short ;  and 
such  of  us  as  knew  her  well,  can  testify  that 
she  was  found  of  the  Messenger,  with  her  loins 
girded  and  her  lamp  burning.  "  How  many 
fall  as  sudden,  not  as  safe." 

On  the  day  of  her  death,  after  attending  her 
own  meeting,  she  called  to  see  an  aged  friend 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  long  been  an  in- 
valid ;  saying,  she  felt  as  if  she  must  go.  One 
of  the  brothers  who  had  recently  joined  an- 
other religious  society,  being  in  the  chamber, 
she  addressed  him  in  a  serious  manner,  and 
related  the  clear  convictions  she  was  favoured 
with  in  her  gay  days,  when  it  was  made 
known  to  her  that  she  should  cease  to  attend 
these  meetings,  and  keep  with  her  own  peo- 
ple. He  was  much  afl^cled  with  her  counsel, 
came  back  to  Friends,  and  as  long  as  he  was 
able,  being  then  in  a  decline,  he  attended  their 
meetings  diligently ;  and  in   a   few  months, 


circulated,  many  thousand  copies  having  been 
published  in  this  city  for  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion ;  but  comparatively  few,  it  is  believed, 
have  access  to  the  valuable  contents  of  his 
larger  work,  although  to  be  had  at  a  price 
within  reach  of  most  persons.  Being  written 
in  a  chasie,  yet  agreeable  ami  familiar  style, 
I  believe  some  extracts  will  be  suitable  for  in- 
sertion in  " 'Ihe  Friend."  The  following  oc- 
curs under   the    head  of  Rf.ligious   Obliga- 

TIOSS. 

"  A  few  sentences  will  be  indulged  to  me 
here  respecting  Religious  Conversation.  I 
believe  both  that  the  proposition  is  true,  and 
that  it  is  expedient  to  set  it  down — that  reli- 
gious conversation  is  one  of  the  banes  of  the 
religious  world.  There  are  many  who  are 
really  attached  to  religion,  and  who  sometimes 
feel  its  power,  but  who  allow  their  better  feel- 
ings to  evaporate  in  an  ebullition  of  words. 
They  forget  how  much  religion  is  an  affair  of 
the  mind,  and  how  little  of  the  tongue;  they 
forget  how  possible  it  is  to  live  under  its  pow- 
er without  talking  of  it  to  their  friends  ;  and 
some,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  forget  how  pos- 
sible it  is  to  talk  without  feeling  its  influence. 
Not  that  the  good  man's  piely  is  to  live  in  his 
breast  like  an  anchorite  in  his  cell.  The  evil 
does  not  consist  in  s|)eaking  of  religion,  but  in 
speaking  too  much  ;  not  in  manifesting  our 
allegiance  to  God  ;  not  in  encouraging  by  ex- 
hortation, and  amending  by  our  advice;  not 
in  placing  the  light  upon  a  candlestick,  but  in 
making  religion  a  common  topic  of  discourse. 
Of  all  species  of  well  intended  religious  con- 
versation, that  perhaps  is  the  most  exception- 
able which  consists  in  narrating  our  own  reli- 
gious feelings.  Many  thus  intrude  upon  that 
religious  quietude  which  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  Christian  character.  The  habit  of 
communicating  'experience'  I  believe  to  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  mind.  It  may  some- 
times be  right  to  do  this  ;  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  1  believe  it  is  not  beneficial,  and 
not  right.  Men  thus  dissipate  religious  im- 
pressions, and  therefore  diminish  their  effects. 
Such  observations  as  I  have  been  enabled  to 
make,  has  sufficed  to  convince  me  that,  where 
the  religious  character  is  solid,  there  is  but 
little  religious  talk  ;  and  that  where  there  is 
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much  talk,  the  religious  character  is  superfi- 
cial, and  like  other  superficial  things,  is  easily 
destroyed.  And  if  these  be  the  attendants, 
and  in  part  the  consequences  of  general  reli- 
gious  conversation,  how  peculiarly  dangerous 
must  that  conversation  be,  which  exposes 
those  impressions  that  perhaps  were  designed 
exclusively  for  ourselves,  and  the  use  of  which 
may  be  frustrated  by  communicating  them  to 
others.  Our  solicitude  should  be  directed  to 
the  invigoralion  of  the  religious  character  in 
our  own  minds  ;  and  we  should  be  anxious 
that  the  plant  of  piety,  if  it  had  fewer  branches 
might  have  a  deeper  root." 

THE   FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  14, 


INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  a  letter  received  from  a  Friend  in  Indi- 
ana, we  have  obtained  some  account  of  Indiana 
Yearly  Meeting.  It  convened  at  the  usual 
time  and  was  large.  There  were  none  pre- 
sent with  certificates  or  minutes,  except  the 
two  Friends  from  England,  and  those  from 
our  own  Yearly  Meeting.  A  new  Quarterly 
Meeting  having  been  set  up,  there  are  now 
fifteen  belonging  to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

A  proposition  came  up  lor  dividing  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  which  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  take  the  subject  into  consideration, 
and  report  next  year.  A  committee  of  nine 
weie  appointed  to  attend  the  proposed  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Seventh 
month  next. 

We  defer  giving  a  more  detailed  account 
until  a  copy  of  the  printed  minutes  shall  come 
to  hand. 

So  much  is  there  of  the  selfish,  cruel,  and 
degradmg,  pertaining  to  poor,  unregenerate 
humanity,  that  instances  of  real  disinterested- 
ness are  truly  refreshing,  whenever  they  oc- 
cur. Most  of  our  readers  must  have  read  the 
affecting  account  of  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
the  splendid  Packet  Ship  Ocean  Monarch,  of 
Boston,  which  took  place  soon  after  leaving 
the  port  of  Liverpool  on  her  return  voyage 
the  latter  part  of  the  Eighth  month  last ; — in- 
volving the  loss  of  153  human  beings,  out  of 
39S  on  board,  passengers  and  crew  included. 
Our  reference  to  the  case  at  present,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  following  interest- 
ing notice  of  Frederic  .Jerome,  the  noble  spirit- 
ed sailor,  who  so  honourably  distinguished 
himself  on  that  occasion.  The  paper  from 
which  we  copy,  says,  "  the  account  is  furnish- 
ed by  B.  C.  C.  Parker,  minister  of  the  Floating 
Church,  East  river,  New  York." 

"  He  has  worked  along  shore  and  sailed  out 
of  New  York  for  the  last  seven  years.  He  is 
not  much  over  twenty-six  years  of  age,  of 
most  indomitable  courage,  without  being  fool- 
hardy in  its  use,  and  of  considerable  personal 
strength.  I  yesterday  conversed  with  five 
seamen  who  had  sailed  with  him,  and  they 
say  he  is  as  worthy  a  young  man  as  ever  was 
on  board  a  ship.  He  has  boarded  in  Water 
street  for  some  years,  with  a  kind-hearted  and 


worthy  landlord  ;  and  within  a  year  or  two, 
married  a  young  woman  in  the  domestic  em- 
ployment of  the  family.  He  has  now  one 
child,  and  his  wife  is  spoken  of  as  possessing 
a  very  good  domestic  character,  and  contri- 
butes to  her  own  support  all  she  is  able,  by 
washing  or  sewing,  while  her  husband  is  at 
sea.  He  is  poor,  and  has  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  his  hard-earned  wages  as  foremast 
hand  when  on  the  deep ;  and  his  wife  now 
lives  in  a  little  room  of  a  house  in  Rosevelt 
street.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  apply  to  her 
and  her  child's  use  any  testimony  of  the  ap- 
probation of  his  late  act  which  our  citizens 
may  wish  to  convey  to  thein.  He  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  ship  Henry  Clay,  when,  two 
years  ago,  she  was  stranded  on  Barnegat,  and 
with  the  second  mate  of  that  ship,  (who  lately 
sailed  from  Boston  as  the  mate  of  the  Ocean 
Monarch,  and  was  on  board  at  the  lime  of  her 
burning,)  was  in  a  boat  with  four  other  sea- 
men, when  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry  a 
line  to  the  shore  over  the  surf. 

"  The  boat  in  which  they  made  this  haz- 
ardous experiment  was  swamped  in  the  rollers, 
and  four  of  the  persons  in  her  perished.  I 
am  told  Frederic  Jerome  and  the  present  male 
of  the  Ocean  Monarch  saved  their  lives  by 
swimming  back  to  the  ship.  As  no  other 
persons  in  the  ship  could  be  induced  to  make 
a  second  attempt,  Frederic  Jerome  and  this 
person  undertook  it,  and,  on  the  second  dan- 
gerous effort,  succeeded  ;  and,  by  means  of 
this  line,  the  whole  of  the  lives  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  on  board  of  the  Henry  Clay 
were  saved.  It  was  their  only  connection 
with  the  beach,  which  was  at  a  considerable 
distance.  The  mate  of  the  Ocean  Monarch, 
at  the  time  of  the  said  burning,  six  miles  from 
Liverpool,  knowing  that  this  lion-hearted  man 
was  on  board  the  ship  New  World,  then  ly- 
ing-to,  near,  coming  out  on  her  home^vard  voy- 
age, and  seeing  no  other  human  aid  was  to  be 
had,  and  knowing  of  no  other  man  of  the  like 
daring  to  whom  he  could  apply,  thought  only 
of  him — remembering  his  former  adventure 
with  him — to  save  the  fifteen  persons  yet  re- 
maining on  the  bowsprit  of  the  burning  wreck. 
He  therefore  put  off  to  the  New  World  in  a 
leaky  boat,  to  beg  him  to  go  with  him  to  the 
rescue.  Jeroine  no  sooner  heard  the  request 
than  he  instanily  stripped  himself,  and,  whe- 
ther for  life  or  for  death,  let  himself  down 
from  the  chains,  and  went  to  their  rescue. 

"  P'ifteen  souls  are  now  rejoicing  in  life, 
who,  without  his  aid,  would  be  at  the  present 
hour  in  eternity.  He  got  to  the  ship  partly 
by  swimming,  climbed  up  some  ropes  to  the 
bowsprit,  to  which  the  helpless,  terrified  wo- 
men and  children  were  clinging  like  burning 
martyrs  at  the  stake,  with  the  devouring  ele- 
ment touching  their  very  clothes,  and  with  his 
own  hands  tied  a  rope  round  their  bodies,  one 
by  one,  and  let  ihem  down  into  the  boat, 
which  his  friend,  the  male,  kept  underneath 
to  receive  them.  He  was  the  last  man  that 
left  the  burning  wreck.  The  congratulations 
and  munificence  of  llie  Prince  de  Joinville  and 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  the  officers  of  the  Brazil- 
ian frigate  which  rescued  them,  who  witnessed 
his  heroic  daring,  and  that  of  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  each  being  £50,  and  the  gold 


medal  of  the  Humane  Society,  and  the  hon- 
ourable notice  of  his  conduct  by  the  Mayor 
and  Common  Council  of  Liverpool,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  not  prevent  some  honourable  no- 
tice being  taken  of  his  conduct  by  the  citizens 
and  the  public  authorities  of  the  city,  whose 
proud  boast  it  is  to  have  had  within  its  pre- 
cincts seven  years,  as  a  resident  when  on 
shore,  a  man  who  has  proved  himself  an  hon- 
our to  humanity,  and  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation." 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Caleb  Bracken,  affent,  S9,  vol.  21 ;  Re- 
becca T.  Bailey,  per  C.  B.,  82,  vol.  21 ;  Mary  B.  Ladd, 
Riclimond,  Va.,  ®2,  vol.  21  ;  George  Foster,  S2,  vol. 
21;  Mary  Alderman,  per  L.  Skinner,  $2,  vol.22; 
Nathan  P.  Hall,  for  Francis  Davis,  $2,  vol.  22;  for 
W.  and  J.  Brown,  S2,  vol.  22 ;  for  Isaac  Brown,  S2, 
vol.  22 ;  and  for  Mt.  Pleasant  Boarding-school,  $4,  f 
vols.  20  and  21;  A.  &  E.  Hotchkiss,  for  Martha  ! 
Goodwin,  S2,  vol.  21;  Elton  B.  GifFard,  $2,  vol.22; 
Nathan  Smith,  per  James  HoUoway,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  John 
B.  Foster,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  $]Q,  to  52,  vol.  22;  George 
F.  Read,  agent,  for  David  Buffum,  S2,  vol.  22 ;  for 
Jonathan  Nichols,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  for  Joseph  Nichols,  $2, 
vol.  22 ;  for  Joshua  Buxton,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  and  for  Ed- 
ward  Buxton,  $3,  vol.  22.  [ 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL.  I 

The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  employing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  j 
Boys' Department.  Application  may  be  made  i 
to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa. ;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Beitle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharpless ;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 

West-town  Boarding- School. 

The  Winter  session  will  commence  on 
Sixth-day,  the  27lh  of  the  Tenth  month.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  that 
day  and  the  day  following,  at  I  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  desirous  of 
sending  children  to  the  school,  will  please 
make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scallergood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  84  Arch  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Mulberry 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  FiRh-day,  the  5th  inst.,  Wjl. 
LiAM  Henry  Garrigues,  of  Stark  county,  Ohio,  and 
GuLiELMA  W.,  daughter  of  the  late  Joha  Humphreys, 
of  this  city. 

,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  on  Orange  .St., 

on  Fourth.day,  the  11th  insl.,  William  L.  EowAan-s 
and  Emma,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Howard,  all 
of  this  city. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  7th  instant,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  Robert 
Morton,  M.  D.,  a  member  of  the  Western  District 
Monthly  McctUig. 
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Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

(Continued  from  page  31.) 

Our  ne.xt  quotation  from  the  work  will  be 
from  the  chapter  on  "  Sabbatical  Institutions." 

"  '  Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.'*  The 
divinely  authorized  institution  of  Moses  re- 
specting a  weekly  Sabbalh,  and  the  practice 
of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  constilule 
a  sufficient  recommendation  to  set  apart  cer- 
tain times  for  the  exercise  of  public  worship, 
even  were  there  no  injunctions  such  as  that 
which  is  placed  at  the  lit^ad  uf  this  paragraph. 
It  is,  besides,  manifestly  proper,  that  beings 
who  are  dependent  upi)n  God  for  all  things, 
and  especially  for  their  hopes  of  immortality, 
should  devote  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the 
e.xpression  of  their  gratitude,  and  submission, 
and  reverence.  Community  of  dependence 
and  of  hope  dictates  the  propriety  of  vnittd 
worship;  and  worship  to  be  united,  must  be 
performed  at  times  previously  fi.xed. 

"  From  the  duty  of  observing  the  Hebrew 
Sabbath,  we  ai'e  sufficiently  exempted  by  the 
fact,  that  it  was  actually  not  observed  by  the 
apostles  of  Christ.  The  early  Christians  met, 
not  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  but  on  the 
first.  Whatever  reason  may  be  assigned  as  a 
motive  for  this  rejection  of  the  ancient  Sab- 
bath, I  think  it  will  tend  to  discountenance  the 
observance  of  any  day,  as  svch  :  for  if  that 
day  did  not  possess  perpetual  sanctity,  what 
day  does  possess  it? 

"  And  with  respect  to  the  general  tenor  of 
the  Christian  Scriptures  as  to  the  sanctity  of 
particular  days,  it  is  I  think  manifestly  adverse 
to  the  opinion  that  one  day  is  obligatory  ra- 
ther than  another.  '  Let  no  man  therefore 
judge  you  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  an  holyday,  or  of  the  new-moon  or  of  the 
Sabbath-days  ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things 
to   come;   but   the   body  is  of  Christ. 'f     Al- 


*  Heb.  X.  5. 

tCol.  ii.  16,  17.     InRom.  xi 
allel  passage. 


.  5,  6,  there  is  a  par- 


though  this  'Sabbath-day'  was  that  of  the  Jews, 
yet  the  passage  indicates  the  writer's  senti- 
ments, generally,  respecting  the  sanctity  of  spe- 
cific days  :  he  classes  them  with  matters  which 
all  agree  to  be  unimportant; — with  meats, 
and  drinks,  and  new-moons;  and  pronounces 
Ihem  to  be  alike  '  shadoics.'  That  strong; 
passage  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  Galatia 
is  of  the  same  import:  '  How  turn  ye  again 
to  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements  whercunto 
ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bondage?  Ye  ob- 
serve days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years. 
I  am  afraid  of  you,  lest  1  have  bestowed  upon 
you  labour  in  vain.'*  That  which,  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Christians  of  Colosse,  the  apostle 
culled  '  shadows,'  he  now,  in  writing  to  those 
of  Galatia,  calls  '  beggarly  elements.'  The 
obvious  tendency  is  to  discredit  the  observance 
of  particular  times;  and  if  he  designed  to  ex- 
cept the  first  day  of  the  week,  it  is  not  pioba- 
ble  that  he  would  have  fiiiled  to  except  it. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  question  whether  we 
are  obliged  to  observe  the  first  day  of  the 
week  bccavxe.  it  is  the  first,  is  one  point — 
whether  we  uug.i.  ^^  oevvjte  it  to  religious  ex- 
ercises, seeing  that  it  is  actually  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  is  another.  The  early  Chris- 
tians met  on  that  day,  and  their  example  has 
been  followed  in  succeeding  times:  but  if  for 
any  sufficient  reason,  (and  such  reasons,  how- 
ever unlikely  to  arise,  are  yet  conceivable,) 
the  Christian  world  should  fix  upon  another 
day  of  the  week  instead  of  the  first,  I  perceive 
no  grounds  upon  which  the  arrangement  could 
be  objected  to.  As  there  is  no  sanctity  in  any 
day,  and  no  obligation  to  appropriate  one  d;iy 
rather  than  another,  that  which  is  actually 
fixed  upon  is  the  best  and  the  right  one.  Bear- 
ing in  mind,  then,  that  it  is  right  to'  devote 
some  portion  of  our  time  to  religious  exercises, 
and  that  no  objection  exists  to  the  day  which 
is  actually  appropriated,  the  duty  seems  very 
obvious — so  to  employ  it. 

"  Cessatioiv  from  labour  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  Upon  this  subject,  the  principles 
on  which  a  person  should  regulate  his  conduct 
appear  to  be  these  :  He  should  reflect  that  the 
whole  of  the  day  is  not  too  large  a  portion  of 
our  time  to  devote  to  public  worship,  to  reli- 
gious recollected ness,  and  sedateness  of  mind  ; 
and  therefore  that  occupations  which  would 
interfere  with  this  sedateness  and  recollected- 
ness,  or  with  public  worship,  ought  to  be  for- 
borne. Even  if  he  supposed  that  the  devoting 
of  the  whole  of  the  day  was  not  necessary  for 
himself,  he  should  reflect,  that  since  a  consi- 
derable part  of  mankind  are  obliged,  from  va- 
rious causes,  to  attend  to  matters  unconnected 
with  religion  during  a  part  of  the   day,  and 


that  one  set  attends  to  them  during  one  part 
and  another  during  another — the  whole  of  the 
day  is  necessary  for  the  community,  even 
thougli  it  were  not  for  each  individual  :  and  if 
every  individual  should  attend  to  his  ordinary 
afihirs  during  that  portion  of  the  day  which  he 
deemed  superabundant,  the  consequence  might 
soon  be  that  the  day  would  not  be  devoted  lo 
religion  at  all. 

"  These  views  will  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  in  what  manner  we  should  decide  ques- 
tions respecting  attention  to  temporal  affairs  on 
particular  occasions.  The  day  is  not  sacred, 
therefore  business  is  not  necessarily  sinful  ; 
the  day  ought  to  be  devoted  to  religion,  there- 
fore other  concerns  which  are  not  necessary 
are,  generally,  wrong.  The  remonstrance, 
'  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox 
fallen  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull 
him  out  on  the  Sabbath-day  ?'  sufficiently  in- 
dicates that,  when  reasonable  calls  ai-e  made 
upon  us,  we  are  at  liberty  to  attend  to  them. 
Of  the  reasonableness  of  these  calls  every  man 
must  endeavour  to  judge  for  himself.  A  trades- 
man ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  refuse  to  buy 
or  sell  goods.  If  I  sold  clothing,  I  would  fur- 
nish a  surtout  to  a  man  who  was  suddenly 
summoned  on  a  journey,  but  not  to  a  man  who 
could  call  the  next  morning.  Were  I  a  build, 
er,  I  would  prop  a  falling  wall,  but  not  proceed 
in  the  erection  of  a  house.  Were  I  a  lawyer, 
I  would  deliver  an  opinion  to  an  applicant  to 
whom  the  delay  of  a  day  would  be  a  serious 
injury,  but  not  to  save  him  the  expense  of  an 
extra  night's  lodging  by  waiting.  The  medi- 
cal pi-olession,  and  those  who  sell  medicine, 
are  differently  situated  ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
doubled  that  both,  and  especially  the  latter, 
might  devote  a  smaller  portion  of  the  day  to 
their  secular  employments,  if  earnestness  in 
religious  concerns  were  as  great  as  the  oppor- 
tunities lo  attend  to  them.  Some  physicians 
in  extensive  practice,  attend  almost  as  regu- 
larly on  public  worship  as  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. Excursions  of  pleasure  on  Ibis  day 
are  rarely  defensible:  ihey  do  not  comport 
with  the  purposes  to  which  the  day  is  appro- 
priated. To  attempt  specific  rules  upon  such 
a  subject  were,  however,  vain.  Not  every 
thing  which  partakes  of  relaxation  is  unallow- 
able. A  walk  in  the  country  may  be  pi'oper 
and  right,  when  a  party  to  a  watering-place 
would  be  improper  and  wrong.*     'there  will 


*  The  scrupulousness  of  the  "  Puritans"  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  and  the  laxity  of  Laud,  whose  or- 
dinances enjoined  sports  after  the  hours  of  public  wor- 
ship, were  both  really,  though  perhaps  not  equally, 
improper.  The  Puritans  attached  sanctity  to  the 
day ;  and  Laud  did  not  consider,  or  did  not  regard  the 
consideration,  that  his  sports  would  not  only  discredit 
the  notion  of  sanctity,  but  preclude  that  recollected- 
ness  of  mind  which  ought  lo  be  maintained  through, 
out  the  whole  day. 
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be  little  difficulty  in  determining  what  it  is  al- 
lowable to  do  and  what  it  is  not,  if  the  inquiry 
be  not,  how  much  secularity  docs  religion 
allow?  but,  how  much  can  1,  without  neglect 
of  duty,  avoid  ? 

"  The  habit  which  obtains  with  many  per- 
sons of  travelling  on  this  day,  is  peculiarly  in- 
defensible ;  because  it  not  only  keeps  the  trav- 
eller from  his  meeting,  but  keeps  away  his 
servants,  or  the  postmen  on  the  road,  and 
ostlers,  and  cooks,  and  waiters.  All  these 
may  be  detained  from  public  worship  by  one 
man's  journey  of  fifty  miles.  Such  a  man  in- 
curs some  responsibility.  The  plea  of  '  saving 
time'  is  not  remote  from  irreverence;  for  if  it 
has  any  meaning  it  is  this,  that  our  time  is  of 
more  value  when  nmployed  in  business,  than 
when  employed  in  the  worship  of  God.  it  is 
discreditable  to  this  country  that  the  number 
of  carriages  which  traverse  it  on  this  day  is 
so  great.  The  evil  may  rightly  and  perhaps 
easily  be  regulated  by  the  Legislature.  You 
talk  of  difficulties: — you  would  have  talked  of 
many  more,  if  it  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
proposed  to  shut  up  the  General  Post-Officeone 
day  in  seven.  VVe  should  have  heard  of  pa- 
rents dying  before  their  children  could  hear  of 
their  danger  ;  of  bills  dishonoured  and  mer- 
chants discredited  for  want  of  a  post ;  and  of  a 
multitude  of  other  inconveniences  which  busy 
anticipation  would  have  discovered.  Yet  the 
General  Post-Office  is  shut ;  and  where  is  the 
evil  ?  The  journeys  of  stage-coaches  may  be 
greatly  diminished  in  number ;  and  though 
twenty  difficulties  may  be  predicted,  none 
would  happen  but  such  as  were  easily  borne. 
An  increase  of  the  duty  per  mile  on  those 
coaches  which  travelled  ev:ery  day,  might  per- 
haps effect  the  object.  Probably  not  less  than 
forty  persons  are  employed  on  temporal  affairs, 
in  consequence  of  an  ordinary  stage-coach 
journey  of  a  hundred  miles.* 

"  A  similar  regulation  would  be  desirable 
with  respect  to  '  Sunday  Papers.'  The  ordi- 
nary contents  of  a  newspaper  are  little  accord- 
ant with  religious  sobriety  and  abstraction 
from  the  world.  News  of  armies,  and  of 
funds  and  markets,  of  political  contests  and 
party  animosities,  of  robberies  and  trials,  of 
sporting,  and  boxing,  and  the  stage  ;  with  mer- 
riment, and  scandal,  and  advertisements — are 
sufficiently  ill  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
religiousness  of  mind.  An  additional  two- 
pence on  the  stamp-duty  would  perhaps  reme- 
dy the  evil. 

"  Private,  and  especially  public  amusements 
on  this  day,  are  clearly  wrong.  It  is  remark- 
able that  they  appear  least  willing  to  dispense 
with  their  amusements  on  this  day,  who  pur- 
sue them  on  every  other :  and  the  observation 
affords  one  illustration  amongst  the  many  of 
the  pitiable  efliects  of  what  is  called — though 
it  is  only  called — a  life  of  pleasure. 

"  Upon  every  kind  and  mode  of  negligence 
respecting  these  religious  obligations,  the  ques- 
tion is  not  simply,  whether  the  individual  liim- 
self  sustains  moral   injury,  but  also  whether 


*  There  is  reason  to  believe  tliat,  to  the  i 
class  of  coaehmen,  waiters,  &c.,  the  alteration  wouli 
be  most  acceptable.  I  liave  been  told  by  an  inlclli 
gent  coacliman,  tbat  they  would  ffladly  unite  in  a  re 
quest  to  their  employers  if  it  were  likely  to  avail. 


ho  occasions  injury  to  those  around  him.  The 
example  is  mischievous.  Even  supposing  that 
a  man  may  feel  devotion  in  his  counting-house, 
or  at  the  tavern,  or  over  a  pack  of  cards,  his 
neighbours  who  know  where  he  is,  or  his  fa- 
mily who  see  what  he  is  doing,  are  encouraged 
to  follow  his  example,  without  any  idea  of 
carrying  their  religion  with  them.  '  My 
neighbour  amuses  himself — my  father  attends 
to  his  ledgers — and  why  may  not  1  ?' — So 
that,  if  such  things  were  not  intrinsically  un- 
lawful, they  would  be  wrong  because  they  are 
inexpedient.  Some  things  might  be  done 
without  blame  by  the  lone  tenant  of  a  wild, 
which  involve  positive  guilt  in  a  man  in  so- 
ciety. 

"  Holydays,  such  as  those  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  Christmas-day  and 
Good-Friday,  possess  no  sanction  from  Scrip- 
ture :  they  are  of  human  institution.  If  any 
religious  community  thinks  it  is  desirable  to 
devote  more  than  filly-two  days  in  the  year  to 
the  purposes  of  religion,  it  is  unquestionably 
right  that  they  should  devote  them  ;  and  it  is 
amongst  the  good  institutions  of  several  Chris- 
tian communities,  that  they  do  weekly  appro- 
priate some  additional  hours  to  these  purposes. 
The  observance  of  the  days  in  question  is  how- 
ever of  another  kind  :  here,  the  observance 
refers  to  tlie  day  as  svck  ;  and  I  know  not 
how  the  censure  can  be  avoided  which  was 
directed  to  those  Galatians  who  'observed 
days,  and  months,  and  times,  and  years.' 
Whatever  may  be  the  sentiments  of  enlighten- 
ed men,  those  who  are  not  enlightened  are 
likely  to  regard  such  days  as  sacred  in  them- 
selves. This  is  turning  to  beggarly  elements  : 
this  partakes  of  the  character  of  superstition  ; 
and  superstition  of  every  kind  and  in  every 
degree,  is  incongruous  with  that  '  glorious 
liberty'  which  Christianity  describes,  and  to 
which  it  would  conduct  us." 


Habits  of  the  Alligiilof. 

Audubon,  the  distinguished  American  natu- 
ralist, has  given  a  most  amusing  and  valuable 
account  of  the  habits  of  the  alligator;  and  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  in  this  article  of  drawing 
largely  upon  the  material   he  has  furnished. 

In  Louisiana,  these  animals  are  found 
wherever  there  is  sufficient  water  to  hide  them, 
or  to  furnish  them  with  food.  On  the  Red 
river,  before  it  was  navigated  by.steam  vessels 
they  were  so  extremely  abundant,  that  to  see 
hurklreds  at  a  lime  along  the  shores,  or  on  the 
immense  rafts,  was  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence; the  smaller  on  the  backs  of  the  larger, 
groaning  and  uttering  their  bellowing  noise, 
like  thousands  of  irritated  bulls  about  to  meet 
in  fight ;  but  all  so  careless  of  man,  that  unless 
shot  at,  or  positively  disturbed,  they  remain 
motionless,  suffering  boats  or  canoes  to  pass 
within  a  few  yards  of  them,  without  noticing 
them  in  the  least.  The  shores  are  yet  tram- 
pled by  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
large  traces  are  seen  as  plentiful  as  those  of 
sheep  in  a  fold. 

The  usual  motion  of  the  alligator,  when  on 
land  is  slow  and  sluggish  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  la- 
boured crawling,  performed  by  moving  alter- 
nately each  leg,  in  the  manner  of  a  quadruped 


when  walking,  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  their 
weighty  bodies  from  dragging  on  the  earth, 
and  leaving  the  track  of  tlieir  long  tail  on  the 
mud,  like  that  of  the  keel  of  a  small  vessel. 
Thus  they  emerge  from  the  water,  and  go 
about  the  shores,  the  woods,  or  the  fields,  in 
search  of  food,  or  of  adifi^erent  place  of  abode, 
or  one  of  safety  to  deposit  their  eggs.  If,  at 
such  times  when  at  all  distant  from  the  water, 
an  enemy  is  perceived  by  them,  they  drop  and 
lie  flat,  with  the  nose  on  the  ground  watching 
the  intruder's  movements  with  their  eyes, 
which  are  able  to  move  considerably  round 
without  affecting  the  position  of  the  head. 
Should  a  man  then  approach  them,  they  do 
not  attempt  either  to  make  away  or  attack,  but 
merely  raise  their  body  from  the  ground  for 
an  instant,  swelling  themselves,  and  issuing  a 
dull  blowing,  not  unlike  that  of  a  blacksmith's 
bellows.  Not  the  least  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended ;  then  you  either  kill  with  ease,  or 
leave  them. 

The  power  of  the  alligator  is  in  his  strength, 
and  the  chief  means  of  his  attack  or  defence 
is  his  large  tail. 

The  alligator,  when  after  prey  in  the  water, 
or  at  its  edge,  swims  so  slowly  towards  it  as 
not  to  ruffle  the  water.  It  approaches  the  ob- 
ject sideways,  body  and  head  all  concealed, 
till  sure  of  its  stroke;  then  with  a  tremendous 
blow  as  quick  as  thought  the  object  is  secured. 

Each  lake  has  a  spot  deeper  than  the  rest, 
rendered  so  by  the  animals  who  work  at  it, 
and  always  situated  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
lake,  near  the  connecting  bayous,  that,  as 
drainers,  pass  through  all  those  lakes,  and  dis- 
charge sometimes  many  miles  below  where 
the  water  had  made  its  entrance  above,  there- 
by ensuring  themselves  water,  as  long  as  any 
will  remain.  'J'his  is  called  by  the  hunters 
the  Alligator's  Hole.  By  looking  attentively 
on  this  spot,  you  plainly  see  the  tails  of  the 
alligators  moving  to  and  fro,  splashing,  and 
now  and  then  when  missing  a  fish  throwing  it 
up  in  the  air.  The  hunter  anxious  to  prove 
the  value  of  his  rifle  marks  one  of  the  eyes  of 
the  largest  alligator,  and,  as  the  hair-trigger  is 
touched,  the  alligator  dies.  Should  the  ball 
strike  one  inch  astray  from  the  eye,  the  animal 
flounces,  rolls  over  and  over,  beating  furiously 
about  him  with  his  tail,  frightening  all  his 
companions,  who  sink  immediately,  while  the 
fish,  like  blades  of  burnished  metal,  leap  in  all 
directions  out  of  the  water,  so  terrified  are 
they  at  the  uproar.  Another  and  another  re- 
ceives the  shot  in  the  eye  and  expires  ;  yet 
those  that  do  not  feel  the  fatal  bullet,  pay  no 
attention  to  the  death  of  their  companions  till 
the  hunter  approaches  very  close;  when  they 
hide  themselves  for  a  few  moments  by  sinking 
backwards. 

If  you  go  towards  the  head  of  the  alligator, 
there  is  no  danger,  and  you  may  safely  strike 
it  with  a  club,  four  feet  long,  until  you  drive 
it  away  ;  merely  watching  the  operations  of 
the  point  of  the  tail,  that  at  each  blow  you  give 
thrashes  to  the  right  and  left  most  furiously. 

In  autumn,  the  alligator  leaves  the  lakes  to 
seek  for  winter  quarters,  by  burrowing  under 
the  roots  of  treses,  or  covering  themselves  sim- 
ply with  earth  along  their  edges.  They  be- 
come then  very  languid  and  inactive,  and  at 
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this  period,  to  sit  or  ride  on  one  would  not  be  sport  in  ; — about  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 


more  difficult  than  for  a  child  to  mount  his 
wooden  rocking-horse.  The  negroes  who  now 
kill  them,  put  all  danger  aside  by  separating, 
at  one  blow  with  an  axe,  the  tail  from  the  body, 
They  are  afterwards  cut  up  in  large  pieces 
and  boiled  whole  in  a  good  quantity  of  water, 
from  the  surface  of  which  the  fat  is  collected 
with  large  ladles.  One  single  man  kills  often- 
times a  dozen  of  large  alligators  in  the  even- 
ing, prepares  his  fire  in  the  woods,  where  he 
has  erected  a  camp  for  the  purpose,  and  by 
morning  has  the  oil  rendered. 

I  have  frequently  been  very  much  amused 
when  fishing  in  a  bayou,  where  alligators 
were  numerous,  by  throwing  a  blown  bladder 
on  the  water  towards  the  nearest  to  me.  The 
alligator  makes  for  it,  flaps  it  towards  his 
mouth,  or  attempts  seizing  it  at  once,  but  all 
in  vain.  The  light  bladder  slides  off;  in  a 
few  minutes,  many  alligators  are  trying  to 
seize  this,  and  their  evolutions  are  quite  inter- 
esting. They  then  put  one  in  mind  of  a  crowd 
of  boys  running  after  a  football.  A  black 
bottle  is  sometimes  thrown  also,  tightly  cork- 
ed ;  but  the  alligator  seizes  this  easily,  and 
you  hear  the  glass  give  way  under  its  teeth, 
as  if  ground  in  a  coarse  mill.  They  are  easi- 
ly caught  by  negroes,  who  most  expertly 
throw  a  rope  over  their  heads  when  swimming 
close  to  shore,  and  haul  them  out  instantly. — 
Pictorial  National  Library. 

Sea  Animalcules. 

Scoresby  in  a  whaling  voyage  in  the  year 
1820  passed  through  a  part  of  the  sea,  where 
the  surface  to  the  extent  of  several  leagues  was 
variegated  by  large  patches  of  a  yellowish 
green  colour;  having  the  appearance  of  an 
admixture  with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  mustard. 
Suspecting  it  to  be  of  an  animal  nature,  a 
quantity  of  the  yellowish  green  water  was  pro- 
cured ;  and  on  examination  by  the  microscope, 
was  found  to  contain  animalcules  in  immense 
numbers.  The  larger  proportion  of  these, 
consisting  of  a  transparent  substance  of  a 
lemqn-yellow  colour,  and  globular  form,  ap- 
peared to  possess  very  little  power  of  mo- 
tion ;  but  a  part,  amounting,  perhaps,  to  a  fifth 
of  the  whole,  were  in  continual  action.  Some 
of  these  being  seen  advancing  by  a  slightly 
waving  motion,  and  others  spinning  round 
with  considerable  celerity,  gave  great  interest 
and  liveliness  to  the  examination.  In  a  drop 
of  the  water  there  were  50  in  number,  on  an 
average,  in  each  square  of  the  micrometer 
glass  of  ^iglh  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  and  as 
the  drop  occupied  a  circle  on  a  plate  of  glass 
containing  -529  of  these  squares,  there  must 
have  been  in  this  single  drop  of  water,  taken 
out  of  the  yellowish-green  sea,  about  26,4.50 
animalcules.  Hence  reckoning  60  drops  to  a 
dram,  there  would  be  a  number  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  exceeding,  by  one-half,  the  amount  of 
the  human  population  of  the  whole  globe!  It 
gives  a  powerful  conception  of  the  minuteness 
and  wonders  of  creation,  when  we  think  of 
more  than  26,000  animals  living,  obtaining 
subsistence,  and  moving  perfectly  at  their  ease, 
without  annoyance  to  one  another,  in  a  single 
drop  of  water !     A  whale  requires  an  ocean  to 


of  these  animalcules,    would  have   abundant 
room  in  a  tumbler  of  water. 


Tlie  First  Oecan  Steam  Voyage. 

The  Newark  Advertiser  says  two  Jersey- 
men  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  con- 
structed the  first  steam  engine  that  ever  pro- 
pelled a  vessel  across  the  Atlantic — Stephen 
Vail,  of  Morristown,  and  the  late  Daniel  Dod, 
the  brother  of  Stephen  Dod,  Esq.  The  vessel 
for  which  they  built  the  engine  was  the  Atlan- 
tic steamship  Savannah,  built  in  New  York  in 
the  year  1818,  by  Fitchet  &  Crochet,  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  Moses  Rogers,  subse- 
quently her  commander.  On  the  29th  i\Iarch, 
1819,  she  sailed  from  New  York  to  Savannah, 
Georgia,  (where  the  ship  was  owned.)  After 
a  short  stay  at  the  latter  place,  she  proceeded 
to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  take  the 
President,  James  Monroe,  to  Savannah  — 
whence,  after  these  successful  experiments,  she 
sailed  on  the  25lh  of  May,  same  year,  direct 
for  Liverpool,  a  full  rigged  ship  of  350  tons 
burthen,  with  a  low  pressure  engine  of  80  or 
90  horse  power.  She  proved  a  fast  sailer, 
and  by  the  power  of  her  engine  alone  she 
would  make  eight  knots  per  hour.  After  a 
most  successful  passage  of  22  days,  14  of 
which  her  engine  was  used,  she  arrived  at 
Liverpool. 

Before  crossing  the  bar,  however,  an  amus- 
ing incident  took  place,  which  may  be  worthy 
of  narration  here.  The  ship  was  discovered 
from  the  telegraphic  station  at  Cape  Clear,  (the 
southern  part  of  Ireland,)  and  reported  as  a 
ship  on  fire.  The  admiral  who  lay  at  the 
cove  of  Cork,  despatched  one  of  the  I' 
cutters  to  her  relief — but  great  was  their 
der  at  their  total  inability,  with  all  sail 
fast  vessel,  to  come  up  with  a  ship  iinder  hare 
poles.  Alter  several  shots  were  fired  from  the 
cutter,  the  engine  was  stopped  ;  and  the  sur- 
prize of  the  crew  at  their  mistake,  as  well  as 
their  curiosity  to  see  the  singular  Yankee 
craft,  can  readily  be  imagined.  They  at  once 
asked  permission  to  come  on  bonrd,  and  were 
much  gratified  by  a  close  inspection  of  the 
naval  novelty. 

On  approaching  the  city,  the  shipping,  piers 
and  roofs  of  houses  were  thronged  with  an 
excited  populace,  cheering  the  adventurous 
craft.  During  her  stay  at  Liverpool,  naval 
oflicers,  and  noblemen,  and  merchants  from 
London,  came  down  to  visit  her,  and  were 
singularly  curious  to  ascertain  her  speed,  des- 
tination, &c.  As  it  will  be  remembered,  this 
was  soon  after  Jerome  had  offered  a  large  re- 
ward to  any  one  who  would  succeed  in  rescu- 
ing his  brother  Napoleon,  then  at  St.  Helena, 
this  was  the  suspected  design  of  the  Savan- 
nah's visit.  After  a  stay  of  28  days  in  Liver- 
pool, during  which  time  the  ship  was  visited 
by  thousands  of  people  of  rank,  and  her  offi- 
cers the  while  treated  with  marked  attention, 
she  left  for  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 


about  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long  and 
eighty  feet  wide.  It  extends  due  north  and 
south,  and  its  surface  is  perfectly  level.  The 
masonry  is  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  work  of  modern  limes.  The  land  above 
it  is  cultivated,  but  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
covered  with  oak  and  pine  trees,  measuring 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  evi- 
dently of  very  remote  antiquity,  as  the  Indi- 
ans who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  had  no 
knowledge  of  its  existence  previous  to  its  re- 
cent discovery.  Nor  is  there  any  tradition 
among  them  to  form  any  idea  of  the  object  of 
the  work  or  the  people  who  were  its  builders. 
There  is  also  a  canal  and  well  connected  with 
it,  but  they  never  have  been  explored.  A  sub- 
terranean passage  may  be  underneath.  Fur- 
ther explorations  may  throw  some  light  upon 
its  origin. — Late  Paper. 

New  Satellite  of  Saturn.— On  the  16lh 
inst.,  a  satellite  of  Saturn,  hitherto  unnoticed, 
was  seen  at  this  Observatory.  It  was  not, 
however,  fully  recognized  as  such  until  the 
19th.  Subsequent  measures  have  left  no 
doubt  on  our  minds  as  to  the  character  of  this 
new  member  of  the  system  of  Saturn.  Its 
orbit  is  exterior  to  that  of  Titan ;  but  a  know- 
ledge of  the  precise  limits  will  depend  on  more 
extended  observations. 

W.  C.  D. 
Cambridge,  Sept.  2Gth,  1848. 


Discovery  in  Mississippi. — In  the  south- 
western part  of  Franklin  county.  Miss.,  there 
is  a  platform  or  floor  of  hewn  stone,  neatly 
polished,  some  three  feet  under  ground.     It  is 


Rise  and  Full  of  the  Lakes.— Mr.  Owslon, 
eeper  of  the  light  on  Gull  Island,  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  under  date  of  Gull 
Island,  Sept.  11,  1848,  says,  that  Lake  Onta- 
rio, on  the  15th  of  May,  1847,  was  higher 
than  he  has  known  it  for  seven  years,  being 
two  feet  two  inches  elevation.  On  the  5th  of 
December,  1847,  the  end  of  the  season  for 
lighting,  being  the  end  of  navigation,  five 
inches  elevation.  May  1st,  1848,  one  foot 
elevation.  Sept.  11,  1848,  but  three  inches, 
being  the  lowest  he  has  ever  known  thus  early 
in  the  season.  The  depression  of  the  waters 
of  the  lakes  has  an  important  bearing  upon 
canal  navigation,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  necessary 
occasionally  to  supply  the  Erie  Canal  by 
means  of  an  engine  like  that  used  at  the  Har- 
lem Lake  in  Holland,  which  raises  fourteen 
thousand  gallons  of  water  at  a  stroke.  Mr. 
Owslon  says,  I  have  never  fixed  upon  a  lake- 
meter  for  Lake  Erie,  being  unable  to  find  any 
natural  or  arlificial  object  which  I  could  use 
for  that  purpose.  Gull  Island,  which  I  select- 
ed for  a  lake-meter  for  Lake  Ontario  in  1844, 
now  a  reef,  it  was  formerly  an  island  of 
one  acre  in  extent,  formed  of  bituminous  fos- 
fcrous  limestone,  stratified  both  vertically 
and  horizontally.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
dand  had  sunk  down  ;  but  my  examination 
f  the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  in  1844,  dis- 
covered to  me  the  cause  of  the  depression.  In 
cold  weal  her  at  high  water,  the  surface  be- 
came covered  with  water,  which  froze  and 
adhered  to  the  rock,  the  ice  and  the  rock  form- 
ing one  mass.  When  thus  concreted  toge- 
ther, the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  of  the  near 
shore  of  the  Lake  by  heavy  storms,  raised  the 
ice,  and  with  it  the  rock  strata,  in  pieces  about 
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one  foot  thick  and  three  or  four  wide  and  long. 
These  were  floated  away  with  the  ice,  which 
as  it  melted  dropped  the  rock  in  deep  water. 
In  1837  (I  think  it  was,)  the  British  Govern- 
ment built  a  Light  House  on  this  decapitated 
Island,  now  a  reef  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
It  is  a  hollow  column.  The  water  rises  and 
falls  in  the  inside  of  it,  as  it  does  in  a  well  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  that  I  obtain  my  record  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Lake.— New  York 
Paper. 


THE  LAST  DAY  OF  THE  WEEK. 

BY  DR.    BOWRINO. 

The  week  is  past:  its  latest  ray 
Is  vanished  with  the  closing  day  ; 
And  'lis  as  far  beyond  our  grasp 
Its  now  departing  hours  to  clasp, 
As  to  recall  that  moment  bright 
When  first  creation  sprang  to  light. 

The  week  is  past;  and  has  it  brought 
Some  beams  of  sweet  and  soothing  thought ; 
And  has  it  left  some  memory  dear 
Of  heavenly  raptures  tasted  here? 

And  who  would  sigh  for  its  return  ? 
We  are  but  pilgrims  born  to  mourn ; 
And  moments  as  they  onward  flow 
Cut  short  the  thread  of  human  woe, 
And  bring  us  nearer  to  the  scenes 
Where  sorrows  end,  and  heaven  begins. 


Friends  of  my  youth  !  where  are  ye  ?     On  the  gloom 

Of  midnight  drear  I  often  fix  mine  eye; 

And  seem  to  view,  returning  from  the  tomb. 

The  joys  of  other  moments  gliding  by  ! 

'Tis  then  I  wipe  the  tear,  and  check  the  sigh, 

And  bid  my  thanks  replace  the  plaintive  moan  : 

But  morning  dawns,  the  sainted  visions  fly — 

I  strclcli    mine  arms    to    grasp   them— but   they're 


And  I  am  left  again— sad- 


iforllcss — alone  ! 


A  GOD  EVERYWHERE. 

Not  worlds  on  worlds  in  phalanx  deep 
Need  we  to  prove  a  God  is  here ; 

The  daisy,  fresli  from  winter's  sleep. 
Tells  of  his  hand  in  lines  as  clear. 

For  who  but  He  that  arched  the  skies, 
And  pours  the  day-spring's  living  flooi 

Wondrous  alike  in  all  he  tries, 

Could  form  the  daisy's  purple  hud  ? 

Mould  its  green  cup,  its  wiry  stem, 
Its  crimson  fringe  so  nicely  spin  ; 

And  drench  in  dew  the  topaz  gem 
That,  set  in  silver,  gleams  within  1 

And  fling  it  unrestrained  and  free. 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  and  desert  sod. 

That  man,  where'er  he  walks,  may  see 
In  every  step,  the  .stamp  of  God  ? 


FRIENDS  OF  MY  YOUTH. 

Friends  of  my  youth  !  where  .ire  ye  ?     On  the  stream 
Of  joyous  life  we  gaily  launch'd  together  ; 
Blooin'd  then,  each  bank  as  in  a  fairy  dream. 
Serene  the  sky,  and  placid  was  the  weather ! 
But  ye  are  gone  and  have  not  told  me  whither! 
Alone  my  bark  is  drifting  down  the  tide. 
Alone  she  floats,  nor  one  companion  with  her, 
To  hail  her  progress,  or  her  motions  guide  ; 
Alone  I  seem  to  live,  where  all  is  dead  beside ! 

Friends  of  my  youth !  where  are  ye  ?     On  the  bank 
Scarce  here  and  there  the  willow  branches  wave 
To  mark  the  spot  where  some  fair  vessel  sank 
Beneath  the  billows  to  a  watery  grave  ! 
Ah  !  was  there  none  for  you  the  storm  to  brave  ? 
None  o'er  the  deep  the  friendly  line  to  throw? 
None  from  oblivion  dark  your  names  to  save ; 
Or  on  the  lost,  one  simple  line  bestow. 
To  toll  what  truth,  what  worth,  what  beauty  rest  be. 
low? 


Friends  of  my  youth  !  where  are  ye  ?     Lost  awhile, 
But  not  forever  !     No  !     The  hour  shall  come, 
When  I  shall  meet  you  with  a  sweeter  smile, 
And  taste  the  raptures  of  your  heavenly  home ! 
Cheerless  indeed,  and  lonely,  here  I  roam  ! 
But  there  is  One  who  is  my  pilot  still; 
One  who,  amidst  the  tempest's  thickest  foam. 
Can  grasp  the  rudder  with  a  master's  skill, 
And  steer  my  skiff  to  land,  and  safety,  if  He  will. 
H. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  30.) 

In  the  First  month,  1798,  Arthur  Howell 
was  set  at  liberty  by  his  Monthly  Meeting  to 
visit  Friends  in  the  middle  and  western  parts 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  in  the  Eleventh  month,  1799, 
to  attend  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  and-  some 
other  parts  of  I'hiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting;  in 
the  Tenth  month,  1800,  in  company  with 
Anne  Mifflin  and  Ruth  Richardson,  to  visit 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
elsewhere;  and  in  the  Second  month,  1801,  to 
perform  a  general  visit  to  Friends  of  New 
Jersey.  During  one  of  the  visits  to  New  Jer- 
sey, being  at  Greenwich,  he  was  furnished  by 
his  Divine  Master  with  spiritual  discernment 
enabling  him  to  deled  a  wicked  spirit  under 
a  specious  covering.  A  woman  had  recently 
made  her  appearance  at  that  place  of  polished 
exterior  and  fascinating  manners.  Many  per- 
sons there  had  become  much  interested  in  her, 

and  among  the  rest,  A Y ,  one  of  Ar- 

thur's  female  acquaintance  from  Philadelphia. 
In  the  course  of  a  family  silting,  Ann  being 
present,  Arthur  addressed  her  touching  this 
new  friend  she  had  become  attached  to.  He 
had  been  enabled  to  discover  rottenness  undei 
a  fair  e.Merior,  and  he  warned  Ann  agains 
any  association  with  the  stranger.  "  'Poucl 
her  not  I"  was  his  emphatic  language.  Soon 
afterwards,  circumstances  removed  llie  veil  of 
deceit,  and  the  woman  was  found  to  be  of  a 
bad  character,  loose  principles,  and  an  evil 
life. 

On  another  occasion  after  a  mccling  in  Jer- 
sey, he  fell  himself  drawn  to  approach  a  car- 
riage, which,  having  received  ils  passengers, 
was  about  being  driven  away.  Looking  in  he 
beheld  a  woman,  and  addressed  her  in  the 
following  words,  "  Thou  hast  a  work  to  do. 
Do  it !  and  if  they  knock  thee  down,  get  up 
and  go  at  it  again."  The  woman  Friend  thus 
addressed,  came  forth  in  the  ministry,  in 
which  she  laboured  to  an  advanced  age. 

One  bright  summer  morning  Arthur  How- 
ell felt  an  impression,  that  some  service  was 
required  of  him  out  of  the  city,  but  where,  or 
what,  was  hidden  from  him.  He  mentioned 
his  feelings  to  some  members  of  his  family, 
and  was  encouraged  by  them  to  prepare  him- 
self to  start;  the  idea  suggesting  itself  to  them 


that  his  concern  would  prove  to  be  for  Merion 
meeting,  which  was  held  that  day.  His  horse 
was  accordingly  attached  to  the  family  chair 
or  chaise,  which  was  one  of  those  old-fashion- 
ed roomy  vehicles  with  one  seat,  on  which  you 
could  stow  comfortably  about  as  many  persons 
as  in  a  modern  two-seated  carriage.  Arthur 
took  a  seat  in  it,  accompanied  by  his  son  Ja- 
cob, and  a  young  man  named  William  Mott, 
who  is  still  living.  At  Arthur's  direction  they 
drove  to  Fourth  street,  turned  northward  up 
it,  and  as  the  yoimg  men  would  occasionally 
inquire,  "  Which  way?"  he  continued  replying 
in  the  words,  "  Drive  on."  Thus  they  pro- 
ceeded, Arthur  yet  in  ihe  dark  as  to  w  here  his 
service  might  be;  but  still  his  watchword  to 
the  young  men  was  "  Drive  on,"  "  Drive  on," 
till  they  reached  the  house  of  his  journeyman 
John  Nutts,  who  lived  in  Germantown,  direct- 
ly opposite  Friends'  ineeting-house.  Stopping 
the  horse  they  alighted,  and  as  they  did  so, 
saw  a  funeral  approaching.  The  carriages 
were  driven  into  the  yard  by  Friends'  burial 
ground,  and  Arthur  feeling  now  a  clear  mani- 
festation of  duty,  followed  after,  accompanied 
by  his  two  young  men.  Pretty  soon  a  fire 
was  kindled  within  his  heart,  and  a  word  was 
put  into  his  mouth.  "  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  yea  from  henceforth  saith 
Ihe  spirit,  for  they  do  rest  irom  their  labours 
and  their  works  do  follow  them."  This  was 
his  te.xt ;  and  in  his  communication  he  set  forth 
the  blessedness  of  redeemed  souls  set  at  liber- 
ty from  the  shackles  of  mortality,  in  energetic 
language,  and  spoke  as  though  ihis  had  been 
the  happy  e.xperience  of  the  individual,  whe- 
ther man  or  woman,  he  had  no  information, 
whose  body  was  then  being  consigned  to  the 
earth.  When  this  service  was  over,  Arthur 
returned  in  peace  to  his  home.  The  next  day 
when  his  journeyman  Nutts  came  into  the 
city,  he  addressed  Arthur  thus,  "  Master,  does 
thee  know  that  the  people  say  thee  is  a  pro- 
phet ?"  Arthur  demanded  what  he  meant. 
John  by  way  of  reply  informed  him,  that  the 
person  whose  funeral  he  had  attended  the  day 
before,  was  a  woman  who  resided  on  the  Lo- 
gan estate.  Her  nephew,  who  was  under  her 
care,  having  died,  some  malicious  person  had 
spread  abroad  a  report  that  she  had  caused  the 
death  of  the  child,  in  order  to  inherit  his  pro- 
perty. 'I'he  aiml  was  so  affected  at  hearing 
this  wicked  charge,  that  her  spirits  sank  under 
it, —  her  health  became  itnpaired, — she  declin- 
ed in  strength,  and  at  last  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  During  her  season  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  she  had  learned  to  look  to  the  Lord 
for  comfort,  and  in  full  faith  in  the  verity  of 
the  openings  of  his  Holy  Spirit  on  her  mind, 
she  had  declared,  when  near  her  close,  that 
the  Lord  would,  in  token  of  her  innocence, 
send  one  of  his  ministers  to  preach  at  her 
funeral. 

Arihut  Howell  was  remarkably  nice  in  his 
habits.  He  was  neat  in  his  person,  and  loved 
to  have  every  thing  about  him  in  order  and 
clean.  In  his  leather  store  if  the  removal  of 
hides,  or  olher  causes,  brought  dust  on  the 
j  floor,  he  would  take  a  brush  tmd  sweep  it  out. 
I  His  friend  Nicholas  Wain  whilst  passing  by 
his  place  of  business  one  day,  seeing  him  bu- 
|sily  occupied  in  this  way,  called  out,  "  There 
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are  sweepers  in  high  life,  as  well  as  in  low 
ones,  Arthur." 

At  one  time  whilst  on  a  religious  visit,  Ar- 
thur stopped  at  a  house,  where  everything  was 
excessively  dirty.  The  woman  had  so  little 
claim  to  cleanliness,  that  thick  layers  of  dirt 
ucii'  plainly  discernible  between  her  fingers. 
The  sight  of  this  was  too  much   for  Arthur's 

ience.  Close  by  there  was  a  stream  of 
water,  and  soap  was  not  expensive.  His  text, 
on  which  for  their  benefit  he  commented  sharp- 
ly, was  from  William  Penn,  "  Cleanliness  is 
akin  to  godliness." 

His  nerves  were  extraordinarily  affected 
when  fire  was  destroying  the  property  of  his 
fellow  citizens.  In  the  year  1802,  just  at  the 
hour  when  his  friend  John  Letchworth  had 
agreed  to  start  on  a  religious  visit  with  Anne 
Mifflin  and  Mary  Gilbert,  a  fire  broke  out  im- 
mediately adjoining  John's  workshop.  Al- 
though the  fire  raged  violently,  and  threatened 
to  consume  his  premises,  John  Letchworth 
and  his  companions  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney. In  the  street,  beside  his  friend's  property, 
Arthur  stood  in  a  considerable  degree  of  nerv- 
ous excitement,  exclaiming,  "  Master  wont  let 
it  be  burnt  I"  "  Master  wont  let  it  be  burnt !" 
His  prediction  was  correct ;  and  although  the 
building  consumed  was  in  close  proximity,  and 
the  shop  abounded  with  light  shavings  and 
varnish,  materials  easily  ignited,  the  place  was 
saved. 

In  his  public  ministry  Arthur  Howell  was 
peculiar.      His  voice  was  loud  ;  and  as   he  j 

y  gave  utterance  to  a  few  syllables  with 
each  breath,  his  communications  appeared 
somewhat  abrupt.  In  this  particular  he  resem- 
bled our  late  Friend  Thomas  Shillitoe.  He 
was  peculiarly  led  to  attend  the  funerals  of 
Friends,  and  not  many  look  place  in  the  city 
amongst  his  acquaintance,  that  he  neglected. 

The  last  minute  he  obtained  for  religious 
service  from  his  Monthly  IMeeting,  was  one 
in  the  Ninth  month,  1812,  setting  him  at 
liberty  to  visit  the  Western  Quaiterly  Meet- 
ing, and  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting. 

He  was  now  growing  in  years,  and  evident- 
ly believed  that  the  time  of  his  release  from 
earthly  cares  and  troubles,  drew  nigh.  He 
settled  all  his  outward  affairs  that  could  be 
settled  ;  and  many  little  incidents  remembered 
after  his  departure,  gave  his  friends  the  un- 
doubled  assurance  that  he  saw  his  end  ap- 
proaching, and  was  making  himself  ready. 
He  was,  as  he  himself  expressed  lo  one  of  his 
sons,  much  weaned  from  the  wortd.  On  the 
24lh  of  First  month,  1816,  he  arose  as  usual, 
but  soon  complained  of  indisposition.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  he  appeared  ex- 
tremely ill  and  much  oppressed.  This  op- 
pression continued  to  increase,  and  he  express- 
ed a  desire  to  be  allowed  to  remain  perfectly 
quiet,  wiihout  being  interrupted  by  the  admin- 
istration of  medicine,  or  of  any  kind  of  nour- 
ishment. One  of  his  sons  asked  him  how  he 
felt  as  respected  his  future  prospects.  He  re- 
plied calmly,  "  There  is  nothing  in  my  way." 
His  physician,  Samuel  P.  Griffiths,  added, 
"  that  crowns  all."  His  illness  increasing,  he 
rapidly  failed  in  strength,  but  continued  per- 
fectly sensible  lo  the  close,  which  took  place 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  he  being  in 


ihe  69th  year  of  his  age.  Having  been  ena- 
bled in  various  ways  to  administer  to  the  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  wants  of  others,  his  hea- 
venly Falher  richly  supplied  his  needs,  and 
blessed  him  with  a  quiet  and  peaceful  close. 
Oh  !  how  holy  the  faith  of  those  who  having 
proved  that  the  Lord  Jesus  is  gracious,  through 
the  many  trials  of  an  obedient  and  dedicated 
life,  can  rest  in  quiet  unfaltering  confidence 
upon  his  saving  mercy,  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Thus  died  Arthur  Howell.  He  had  lived  be- 
loved by  his  intimates,  respected  by  the  coin- 
munity  in  which  he  dwelt.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended  by  the  members  of  the  religi- 
ous Society  he  belonged  to,  and  by  a  very 
large  concourse  of  his  fellow  citizens, — who 
gathered  without  ostentation  or  parade  in  the 
deep  feeling  of  a  public  loss. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  Zeal  of  by-gone  Days. 

"  Robert  and  Richard  Lattimer  went  with 
me  into  Scotland  and  accompanied  me  several 
days.  As  we  travelled  on  the  road  to  Dum- 
fries, I  had  some  words  of  exhortation  to  seve- 
ral on  the  road  ;  and  some  took  it  kindly.  We 
met  one  man  whom  we  passed  quietly  by,  who 


want  of  experience,  were  often  very  weak  > 
and  doubting  whether  we  were  right  or  not  in 
the  work  ;  so  that  this  dear  Friend,  by  his  len- 
der and  fatherly  care  and  advice,  was  of  great 
encouragement,  in  letting  us  know  how  weak 
and  poor  he  often  found  himself;  which  so 
much  answered  with  my  condition,  that  it  was 
as  marrow  to  my  bones.  When  we  came  to 
Dumfries,  after  we  had  taken  some  refresh- 
iTient  at  our  inn,  James  said  to  us,  '  Lads,  1  find 
a  concern  to  go  into  the  street ;  will  you  go 
with  me  V  For  he  thought  it  might  only  be  to 
show  himself,  and  was  desirous  that  we  might 
all  go  together,  being  five  in  number.  So  we 
walked  forth,  and  the  inhabitants  gazed  upon 
us,  for  the  Quakers  were  seldom  seen  in  that 
town,  so  many  together.  Several  came  after 
us,  and  James  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet among  the  people,  who  were  very  quiet 
and  attentive.  When  he  was  clear,  we  retired 
to  our  inn,  and  divers  followed  us,  who  were 
very  rude  and  wicked,  but  were  not  permitted 
to  hurt  us.  We  had  sweet  comfort  and  re- 
freshment one  in  another  at  our  quarters." 

Here  we  have  the  evidence  not  only  of  the 
zeal  which  the  Truth  gave  those  devoted  men, 
but  also  of  the  continued  sense  that  the  trea- 
sure they  were  intrusted  with,  was  held  "  in 
earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the 
was  so  filled  with  anger  against  us,  that  he  I  power  might  be  of  God,  and  not  of  us."  They 
followed  rne  and  cried  out  in  great  rage,  that  could  further  adopt  the  language  of  the  apos- 
I  was  a  deceiver,  and  was  going  to  delude  the  tie,  "  We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not 
people.     1  stopped   my  horse  and   asked  him,   distressed  ;  we  are  perplexed,  but  not   in  des- 


i-hat  he  had  to  charge  me  with,  I  being  a 
stranger  lo  him  and  he  to  me?  But  he  cried, 
Give  me  scripture,  or  else  I  will  not  believe 
what  thou  sayest.  Seeing  him  full  of  envy,  I 
told  him  I  had  a  scripture  for  him,  if  he  would 
hear  it,  which  was,  '  Give  not  that  which  is 
holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls 
before  swine,  lest  they  trample  them  under 
their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you  ;'  which 
smote  him  so  to  the  heart,  that  he  was  con- 
founded and  left  me.  When  we  got  to  Dum- 
fries we  had  a  meeting  in  the  streets,  where 
some  of  the  people  were  sober,  but  some  of 
them  were  very  rude.  I  warned  them  to  re- 
pent and  turn  to  the  Lord  while  he  strove  with 
them  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  lest  the  day  of  their 
visitation  should  pass  over ;  declaring  unto 
them  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with  the  wicked 
every  day,  and  if  they  did  not  repent  of  their 
wickedness,  all  their  talk  of  God,  Christ,  and 
religion  would  be  in  vain.  For  so  long  as 
people  go  on  in  rebellion  against  God's  Holy 
Spirit,  and  give  up  their  hearts  to  wickedness, 
their  offerings  are  an  abomination  to  him  ;  as 
they  might  read  in  Isaiah." — J.  Dickinso>', 
Friends^ Library,  Vol.  xii.  400. 

Samuel  Bownas  who  with  his  fellow  travel- 
ler in  the  work  of  the  ministry  J.  Thompson, 
was  in  company  with  J.  Dickinson  and  Robert 
and  Richard  Lattimer  at  this  time,  makes  the 
following  mention  of  him  and  of  this  meeting 
of  Dumfries : — 

"  We  went  on  with  boldness  and  cheerful- 
ness, meeting  on  the  way  with  our  dear  and 
worthy  Friend  James  Dickinson,  who  was  in- 
tending a  visit  into  Ireland.  In  our  journey 
from  Border  to  Dumfries,  we  had  very  profit- 
able conversation  with  him,  of  good  service  to 
us  both  ;  because  we,  by  reason  of  youth,  and 


pair  ;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken  ;  cast  down, 
but  not  destroyed  ;  always  beating  about  in  the 
body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life 
also  of  Jesus,  might  be  made  manifest  in  our 
body."  We  may  also  observe  the  difference 
of  experience  between  S.  Bownas  and  that  pil- 
lar in  the  church,  which  the  former  fell;  but 
keeping  under  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  both  were 
baptized  into  the  same  sense  of  their  own  no- 
thingness, in  which  they  were  kept  by  the 
invisible  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  And 
Samuel  13ownas  also  grew  in  his  gift  ;  for 
years  afterwards  John  Griffith  speaks  of  him 
as  a  substantial  minister  of  the  Gospel,  by 
whom  he  was  comforted  on  his  first  visit  to 
England. 


No  Life  witliout  Baptism. 

I  often  wish  on  my  own  account,  to  be  more 
in  substance  than  I  am.  That  infinite  kind- 
ness has  made  me  a  partaker  of  the  common 
salvation,  has  shed  abroad  in  my  heart 
a  measure  of  his  love,  and  strengthened 
me  at  times,  to  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  I 
trust  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness, 
will  never  be  suffered  to  draw  me  from  the 
belief  of.  But  I  look  at  the  office  of  a  gos- 
pel minister  with  an  awfulness  which  con- 
vinces me,  that  there  are  baptisms,  humilia- 
tions, and  deaths  peculiar  to  it;  and  that 
except  these  are  often  renewed,  in  order  to 
strip  off  the  plumage  of  past  experience,  and 
of  that  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  which, 
beina  like  yesterday's  manna,  cannot  sustain, 
but  subtly  puffs  up  the  mind,  that  the  babe's 
state,  unto  which  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom are  unfolded,  is  unattainable,  and  the 
inscription  of  holiness  vnto  the  Lord  is  with- 
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held,  because  (hey  are  not  cleansed  ihrough 
the  word  spol;en  unto  them.  Wliat  will  it  do 
for  us,  even  to  be  called  lo  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  if  we  submit  not  to  those  purgations 
which  unerring  Wisdom  appoints  ?  VVe  may 
become  vessels  marred  on  the  wheel  ;  or  lo 
use  another  simile,  if  we  suffer  not  ourselves 
in  Christian  patience,  to  be  bundled  up  as  with 
the  dry  rods,  and  to  be  as  destitute  of  verdure 
as  they,  we  may  for  want  of  complying  with 
the  apfiointed  means  of  fruilfulness,  frustrate 
the  Divine  purpose  to  distinguish  those  who 
are  invisibly  preserved  by  the  hidden  life. 
Perhaps  it  may  not  be  unsafe  to  conclude,  that 
in  our  Society  there  are  such  defecis  ;  but  as 
an  individual,  I  find  it  safest,  in  conformity  to 
the  fllasier's  command,  to  judge  not,  except 
through  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  the  judgment  of 
the  everlasting  Father  is  known  ;  and  at  such 
seasons,  the  mind  is  too  much  humbled,  vainly 
to  feed  on  this  revealed  knowledge. — Friends' 
Library,  vol.  xii.  323. 

From  Ihe  Annual  Monitor  for  1818. 

JOUN  BACKHOUSE. 

.Tohn  Backhouse,  of  Darlington,  England,  a 
minister,  deceased  Eighth  month  17,  1847, 
aged  03  years.  j 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Jonathan  and 
Ann  Backhouse,  of  Darlington.  During  his 
youth  he  was  at  times  favoured  with  Divine 
visitations,  but  he  did  not  yield  sufficiently  to 
his  convictions,  and  bend  to  the  yoke  of 
Christ.  Surrounded  by  temporal  blessings, 
and  with  a  large  share  of  bodily  strength  and 
energy,  he  knew  little  of  sorrow  or  anxiety, 
until  he  had  attained  to  manhood. 

In  the  Fifth  month,  1809,  he  was  married 
to  Eliza  Church,  of  Cork.  Their  union  prov- 
ed a  very  short  one  ;  for  in  the  Ninth  month, 
1812,  a  few  hours  after  the  birth  of  her  third 
child,  his  beloved  wife  suddenly  expired  in  his 
arms.  This  was  to  him  a  most  unexpected 
and  awful  stroke  ;  and  although  he  ultimately 
felt  that  it  was  a  chastisement  dispensed  by 
his  heavenly  Father,  in  tender  love,  yet  at 
first  he  seems  to  have  feared  that  he  had 
brought  it  upon  himself;  and  the  anguish  of 
his  soul  is  strikingly  described  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  memoranda  made  some 
months  after. 

1813,  Second  month  1st.  "  This  shock,  as 
may  well  be  supposed,  proved  nearly  more 
than  I  could  bear  ;  and  indeed,  had  not  the 
Father  of  mercies,  in  his  unmerited  love,  seen 
meet  lo  administer  the  cup  of  consolation  to 
me,  I  never  could  have  sustained  the  blow. 
Snatched  as  she  was  from  me,  in  the  bloom 
of  health  and  youth,  and  possessing  qualities 
and  dispositions  rarely  to  be  found,  what  but 
the  hand  of  a  gracious  God,  could  have  spo- 
ken peace  to  my  soul  ?  1  could  only  suv,  M\ 
God!  my  God!  To  him,  indeed,"  I  luiii..! 
with  full  purpose  of  heart  ;  but  truly  wljiil  r|s'' 
could  1  do  !  The  world  was  moved  out  of  its 
place  ;  the  old  heaven  and  the  old  earth  were 
passed  away,  and  the  new  heaven  and  the 
new  eanli  were  not  within  my  reach  ;  mine 
eyes  could  not  behold  them.  However,  1 
threw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my  heavenly 
Father,  with  a  determined  resolution,  that  if  he 


would  condescend  to  help  me,  I  would  never 
forsake   him  more." 

John  Backhouse's  stale  continued  long  to  be 
one  of  deep  depression  and  conflict  of  mind  ; 
but  He  who  "  afflicteth  not  willingly,  nor 
grievelh  the  children  of  men,"  in  his  own  good 
lime,  was  pleased  to  change  the  dispensation, 
and  give  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the 
garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

For  some  time  he  had  a  strong  impression 
that  a  gift  in  the  ministry  would  be  bestowed 
upon  him,  and  in  the  First  month,  1813,  he 
first  spoke  in  our  religious  meetings.  This 
act  of  dedication  proved  the  means  of  remov- 
ing a  heavy  burden  from  his  previously  exer- 
cised mind,  and  sweet  peace  crowned  the 
oflering. 

The  truly  parental  care  which  he  had  over 
his  three  little  children,  occupied  him  much, 
and  tended  greatly  lo  cheer  his  loneliness;  but 
many  were  the  changes  in  his  spiritual  atmos- 
phere, and  many  trials  and  discouragements 
were  his  portion  as  he  trod  the  solitary  path 
of  life. 

In  1819,  Fifth  month  1st,  he  remarks: — 
"  Just  returned  from  our  week-day  meeting, 
and,  I  ihink,  afresh  awakened  to  the  necessity  (or 
my  drinking  deeper  of  the  spring  of  life.  How 
have  I  longed  this  day  that  all  our  meetings 
may  be  kept  in  the  power  of  God !  that  his 
name  which  is  above  every  name,  may  be 
more  and  more  exalted  by  us  as  a  Society, 
and  that  his  power  may  yet  more  conspicu- 
ously be  witnessed  to  be  the  crown  and  dia- 
dem of  our  assembly." 

1820,  Sixth  month  1st.  "My  hope  and 
confidence  in  Divine  mercy  are  renewed  this 
evening,  to  my  unspeakable  comfort.  Oh! 
fit  me  dearest  Father  by  any  means  that  may 
appear  good  in  thy  sight,  for  nearer  union  and 
communion  with  thee,  my  soul's  Beloved  I 
Thou  knowest,  O  Lord  !  that  I  have  none  in 
heaven  but  thee,  nor  in  all  the  earth  that  I 
desire  in  comparison  of  thee." 

In  the  year  1823,  he  entered  into  the  mar- 
riage state  with  Katharine  Capper,  of  London, 
and  this  union  proved  a  great  blessing  to  him 
through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1820,  his  family  were 
much  tried  by  the  illness  and  declining  health 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  which  induced  them  to 
try  a  change  of  climate  ;  but  whilst  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  they  were  plunged  into  deep 
sorrow  by  the  death  of  this  beloved  child. 
During  their  ab-ence  from  England,  the  fol- 
lowing memoranda  were  penned. 

1829,  Twclllh  nionlli  (lib.  "  Castel  a  Mare, 
First-day.  Held  our  little  meeting;  another 
poor  time.  Indeed  the  li'cling  of  my  mind, 
since  coming  into  this  land,  has  been  much  of 
this  nature,  at  times  being  greatly  oppressed  ; 
and,  though,  I  trust,  sensible  of  my  own  great 
(l(  ticii-ncy,  and  that  in  myself  there  is  suOi- 
iKiit  cause  for  this  feeling,  yet  i  think  the 
d;iilii)css,  the  ignorance  and  extreme  wretch- 
edness of  the  people,  has  something  lo  do  with 
it.  'Darkness'  does  indeed  '  cover  the  earth 
and  gross  darkness  the  hearts  of  the  people' 
in  a  very  alfecting  manner." 

1830,  First  month  Isl.  "  A  sweet  season 
of  retirement,  in  which  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness was  pleased  to  arise  with  healing  in  his 


wings,  to  my  unspeakable  comfort,  after  f 
long  time  of  deep  and  trying  poverty,  anc 
sense  of  more  than  unworihiness.  May  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  stimulate  to  more 
fervent  and  constant  prostration  of  soul  at  th( 
throne  of  grace,  that  I  may  find  mercy,  an« 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

Sixth  month  10th.  "Reached  home,  aftei 
an  absence  of  13  months,  and  much  menta 
suffering  in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  sweetest  o 
daughters;  yet  truly,  may  I  say,  the  Lord  ha; 
been  my  refuge  in  times  of  trouble,  to  m} 
humbling  admiration  ;  blessed  be  his  holj 
name  I" 

In  1839  he  attended,  for  the  last  time,  thf 
Yearly  Meeting  in  London,  previous  to  wliict 
he  obiained  a  certificate  for  visiting  Friends  ii 
several  of  the  counties.  In  the  retrospect  o 
this  visit,  he  remarks,  that  his  mind  wai 
peaceful,  best  help  having  been  vouchsafed  t( 
his  comfort.  In  the  ensuing  spring  he  had  ai 
attack  of  illness,  which  he  thus  describes  : — 

1840,  Fifth  month  30th.  "  I  am  now  reco 
vering  from  a  somewhat  serious  attack  of  de 
termination  of  blood  to  the  head,  producing  oi 
the  30th,  a  very  slight  paralytic  afPeclion  ;  an( 
now  ten  days  after,  I  find  my  mental  powen 
very  weak.  I  write  not  these  things  so  mud 
to  notice  a  bodily  ailment,  as  to  record  m} 
feelings  under  this  to  me,  awful  visitation,  an( 
to  acknowledge  the  continued  and  unmeritei 
mercy  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  this  time  o 
deep  trial.  Strong  were  my  cries,  and  earn 
est  my  wrestlings,  for  deliverance  from  al 
bondage  of  sin  and  Satan  ;  that  no  place  ii 
my  heart  might  be  unsearched  ;  and  blessei 
be  the  name  of  my  God,  he  did  arise  for  m; 
help,  and  saved  me  for  his  mercy's  sake  1  H 
brought  my  soul  out  of  trouble,  and,  on  th 
banks  of  deliverance,  enabled  me  to  sing  hi 
praise  ;  so  that  into  his  hands  I  could  commi 
my  all,  and  bless  his  holy  name,  for  this  hi 
merciful  jA'arning  to  be  more  on  the  watc  , 
against  too  much  thought  about  the  things  oi 
time,  which,  if  not  kept  out,  will  so  fill  th 
mind,  that  there  may  be  scarcely  room  for  th 
heavenly  Visiter,  even  as  a  wayfaring  mar 
who  tarrieth  for  a  night,  much  less  ibr  th 
blessed  Master  to  take  up  his  abode." 

On  the  Ifith  of  Sixth  month,  he  obtained 
certificate  to  visit  parts  of  Lancashire  an 
Yorkshire,  in  company  with  his  dear  wife  an 
valued  cousin  Margaret  Richardson.  On  re 
turning  from  this  his  last  journey  in  his  Mas 
ter's  service,  he  writes  :  "  Ninth  month  24lli 
Reached  Darlington  in  the  morning,  our  mind 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  ihe  goodness  of  th 
Lord  in  bringing  us  back  in  peace." 

On  ihe  yih  of  Ninth  month,  1841,  afle 
some  premonitory  symptoms,  he  suddenly  lof 
the  use  of  his  lower  limbs,  and  soon  becain 
exceedingly  ill.  On  the  13th,  ho  expresse 
his  thankfulness  that  he  had  never  had  eve 
one  regret  at  the  sudden  loss  of  his  power; 
but  that  he  had  been  enabled  lo  say,  "  Th 
will  be  done;"  and  added,  that  he  had  ha 
sweetly  in  his  remembrance  a  promise  whic 
was  made  him  a  short  time  back,  viz.  :  "  A 
one,  that  his  mother  comfortolh,  so  will  I  con- 
fort  thee,"  saying  that  he  had  never  been  pei 
milted  to  feel  dismay,  either  at  the  loss  of  hi 
powers,  or  even  at  the  possible  termination  ( 
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the  illness;  and  that  he  hoped  and  believed  it 
was  not  presumptuous,  but  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  love  of  Jesus,  who  had  died  for  him, 
and  whose  love  had  flowed  toward  him  again 
and  again,  unworthj'  as  he  was  ;  so  that  he 
could  truly  say,  he  had  no  desire  so  great  as 
to  walk  closely  with  Him,  and  he  trusted  that, 
through  his  mercy  an  eternal  inheritance  with 
Him  would  be  granted  him. 

14th.  He  requested  a  psalm  to  be  read, 
after  which  he  returned  thanks,  "  that  the 
Lord  had  been  pleased  to  bring  down,  and  lay 
low,  the  loftiness  of  man  in  his  unworthy  ser- 
vant, and  that  he  had  enabled  him  to  receive 
this  dispensation,  awful  as  it  was,  as  one  en- 
tirely of  mercy,"  adding,  "  praises  to  his  ever 
worthy  name." 

In  the  night,  the  indescribable  aching  of  the 
useless  limbs  was  distressingly  painful  ;  in  this 
state  he  uttered  the  words,  "  ',As  one  whom  his 
mother  comforleth  so  will  I  comfort  thee  ;' 
thou  hast  fulliiled  this  thy  promise  O  Lord  my 
God,  to  thy  helpless  child  ;  continue  to  afford 
such  supplies  of  support  as  Ihou  mayest  see 
needful,  to  thy  poor  abased  one  !" 

Ninth  month  19th.  He  said  he  had  felt  it 
more  difficult  to  stay  his  mind  upon  his  God 
nd    Saviour,    than    before,   and    supplicated. 

Open  thy  arms,  O  righteous  Father  I  and 
enable  thy  poor  child  to  run  into  them,  in  this 
hour  of  trial." 

20ih.  Having,  at  this  time,  endured  four- 
teen sleepless  nights,  and  being  much  e.\hau3t- 
sd,  he  expressed  that,  whether  this  sickness 
were  to  the  death  of  the  body  or  not,  he  trust- 
ed and  believed  it  would  be  to  the  removal  of 
11  doubts  as  to  the  soul,  through  the  love  and 
mercy  of  Christ  Jesus. 

21st.  He  said,  "I  see  many  things  in 
which  I  might  have  done  better,  rcany  things 
wherein  I  might  have  rendered  more  glory  to 
my  Maker,  but  in  great  mercy  there  is  no  con- 
demnation on  my  soul.  In  the  beginning  of 
this  illness,  I  fell  particularly  that  1  had  suffer- 
ed myself  to  run  after  little  things,  not  only  to 
be  harrassed  by  them,  but  that  they  had  hin- 
dered me  from  so  fully  minding  the  one  thing 
ought ;  but  I  will  trust  and  not  be  afraid  ; 
the  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  song,  and  is 
iecome  my  salvation.  I  trust  that,  whether 
living  or  dying,  I  am  the  Lord's.'  " 

For  some  time  before  his  illness,  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  diminish  his  cares,  say- 
ing that  he  felt  called  upon  so  to  do,  that  the 
little  remainder  of  his  time  might  be  more  de- 
moted to  his  I\Iaker. 

On  the  28th,  he  remarked  to  his  wife,  how 
sweetly  they  had  been  enabled,  in  this  afflic- 
tion to  rest  in  the  Lord,  and  to  breathe  that 
his  will  might  be  done,  who  had  abundantly 
fulfilled  his  promise  in  comforting  them,  add- 
ing, "  Oh  !  1  hope  I  shall  never  forget  what  1 
have  felt  in  this  illness,  but  that,  if  I  should 
have  a  little  longer  to  remain  on  this  earth, 
my  lips  may  contitiiially  show  forlh  His 
raise,  through  the  renewings  of  His  grace 
and  of  His  compassion." 

He  experienced  some  relief  from  his  bodily 

fi'erings  by  being  placed  on  a  couch  upon 
his  chest,  in  which  position  he  remained  chiefly 
for  about  2  years.  During  this  period,  it  was 
particularly  instructive  to  witness  the  cheer- 


fulness with  which  he  bore  the  state  of  help- 
lessness to  which  he  was  reduced,  his  mind 
seemed  brought  into  sweet  submission  to  the 
Divine  will,  and  he  not  unfrequently  spoke  of 
these  years  of  suffering  as  being  the  most  fa- 
voured and  happiest  of  his  life.  He  enjoyed 
from  his  windows  the  beauties  of  creation  ;  the 
trees,  the  flowers,  and  the  buds,  furnished 
themes  of  delight,  and  of  thanksgiving  to  their 
great  and  gracious  Creator. 

From  a  little  returning  power  in  his  limbs, 
he  was  enabled,  with  considerable  assistance, 
to  walk  a  liitle  ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1S43, 
he  once  more  attended  meetings,  and  this,  at 
intervals,  he  continued  to  do  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  though  his  state  was  one 
of  great  feebleness.  During  this  long  protract- 
ed probation,  his  voice  was  seldom  heard  in 
public  ministry,  but  in  private  religious  oppor- 
tunities he  often  spoke  in  a  lively  manner. 

As  he  approached  the  close  of  life,  his  spi- 
rit was  evidently  increasingly  sanctified,  and 
made  fit  for  his  chatige :  the  sweet  serenity  of 
his  mind  was  unclouded  ;  and  whilst  enjoying 
with  gratitude  the  blessings  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  he  was  continually  rendering 
praise  where  it  was  due,  under  feelings  of  en- 
tire self  abasement,  and  from  a  sense  of  the 
love  and  mercy  of  his  Redeemer.  On  the  3d 
of  Eighth  month,  1847,  at  his  own  desire  he 
left  home  for  Shull,  a  sweet  retired  residence 
in  the  west  of  the  county  of  Durham.  In  this 
secluded  place,  he  had,  from  early  life  pass- 
ed ^many  happy  hours,  and  now  he  greatly 
enjoyed  the  quiet  which  it  afforded,  almost 
daily  taking  a  drive  in  the  surrounding  plan- 
tations. He,  however,  expressed  his  sense  of 
increasing  feebleness,  and  his  belief  that  he 
was  declining;  and  ofien  nt  this  solemn  period, 
did  he  retire  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  the  sacred 
influence  of  whose  Spirit,  seemed  continually 
to  be  the  covering  of  his  mind. 

He  retired  comfortably  to  rest  on  the  night 
of  the  16lh,  but  early  in  the  morning  an  attack 
of  difficulty  of  breathing,  similar  to  what  he 
had  for  some  time  been  subject  to,  came  on  ; 
the  usual  remedies  failed  to  relieve  him,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  he  gently  passed  away, 
we  humbly  believe  to  the  fruition  of  that  bless- 
edness, a  foretaste  of  which  had  so  often  mer- 
cifully been  granted  him. 


Toivn  of  Borneo. — The  houses  in  all  parts 
of  Borneo  are  built  upon  posts  generally  about 
4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground,  but  somelimes 
more  ;  the  object  of  this  generally  was  for  the 
purposes  of  health,  and  as  a  means  of  preser- 
vation from  noxious  reptiles,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, as  a  protection  against  their  enemies. 
The  towns  are  always  situated  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  and  such  low  places  are  often  cho- 
sen as  are  overflowed  by  the  tide.  Borneo 
and  Kalekka  are  the  only  towns  which  I  have 
seen  built  entirely  in  the  water,  the  whole  of 
the  houses,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
sultan,  and  one  or  two  of  the  nobles,  being 
built  upon  posts  fixed  in  the  mud  banks  of  the 
river. 

The  public  market  in  the  town  of  Borneo, 
is  held  upon  the  water  by  the  women,  who 
arrive  every  morning  from  the  country  with 
fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  for  sale  ; 


the  vendors  are  generally  two  or  three  in  each 
boat,  every  one  of  them  provided  with  a  large 
hat,  made  of  palm-leaves,  and  of  an  umbrella 
shape,  which  serves  to  protect  the  whole  per- 
son from  either  the  sun  or  rain.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  market  boats  assemble  ;  first  about 
the  middle  of  the  town  ;  but  floating  up  quietly 
with  the  sluggish  tide,  or  down,  if  the  water 
be  ebbing  ;  during  the  day,  they  are  seen  mov- 
ing slowly  in  and  out  of  the  different  streets 
with  an  occasional  purchaser,  who  is  making 
a  bargain  with  a  market  woman  separated 
from  the  rest.  This  fleet  of  market  boats 
numbers  generally  from  150  to  200,  and  the 
whole  business  transacted  in  them  is  conducted 
by  women.  It  has  generally  dispersed  by 
noon. 


Sagacity  of  a  Bog. — Last  evening  a 
youngster  driving  a  one-horse  dray,  stopped 
his  team  in  front  of  Lcfler's  store,  on  Third 
street,  and  went  into  the  store  and  purchased 
some  cakes.  Almost  immediately  the  horse,  a 
spirited  animal,  took  fright  and  ran  off  at  the 
top  of  his  speed.  The  boy  had  a  fine  dog 
with  him  that  always  accompanies  the  dray. 
This  dog  had  followed  his  master  into  the 
shop,  but  hearing  the  noise  made  by  the  horse 
in  running  off",  he  started  into  the  street  in 
pursuit  of  the  runaway.  Although  the  horse 
was  going  very  fast  the  dog  soon  caught  up, 
and  dashing  in  front  barked  loudly  in  a  vain 
effort  to  check  him.  The  dog  finding  that 
barking  wouldn't  do,  tried  the  virtue  of  biting, 
and  forlhwilh  seized  the  horse  by  the  nose 
with  his  teeth,  and  stopped  his  career  instant- 
ly. He  held  on  till  his  master  came  up,  and 
then,  and  not  until  then,  did  he  loose  his  iiold 
on  the  horse's  nose,  evidently  thinking  that  it. 
was  some  neglect  of  his  that  occasioned  the" 
horse  to  run  ofl^,  and  determined  to  hold  him 
safe  until  relieved  from  the  responsibility  by 
his  master. — Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier. 


Fight  between  a  Frog  and  a  Rat. — A  des- 
perate encounter  look  place  between  a  frog 
and  a  rat,  at  a  brook  near  the  slaughter-house 
of  Uriah  Wiggins,  in  this  town,  a  few  days 
ago.  It  appears  that  a  rat  came  down  to  the 
brook  to  drink,  and  discovering  a  frog,  "  with 
force  and  arms"  made  an  attack  upon  him,  by 
making  a  firm  grasp  with  his  teeth  ;  no  sooner 
did  the  rat  make  his  hold,  ihan  the  frog  plung- 
ed into  ihe  water,  dragging  his  antagonist 
with  him,  where  he  remained  until  the  rat  was 
compelled  to  let  gn,  and  made  for  dry  land, 
closely  pursued  by  the  frog.  As  soon  as  the 
frog  appeared  above  waler,  he  was  again  at- 
tacked by  ihe  rat,  and  a  second  time  the  latter 
became  the  subject  for  cold  water  bathing. 
This  feat  was  sever-al  times  performed,  until 
the  rat,  from  exhaustion  and  di'owning,  fell  a 
prey  to  his  antagonist.  After  the  frng  be- 
came fully  assured  that  his  antagonist  was 
dead,  he  sealed  himself  upon  his  dead  car-cass, 
with  all  the  comjilaisance  imaginable,  where 
he  remained  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  exulting, 
as  it  were,  over  his  hard  won  victory.  Seve- 
ral pei-sons  were  present  and  saw  the  fight. — 
Dover  {N.  H.)  Gazette. 
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Never  Alone. — A  pious  cottager  residing  in 
the  centre  of  a  long  and  dreary  liealh,  being 
asked  by  a  visiter,  "  Are  you  not  sometimes 
afraid  in  your  lonely  situation,  especially  in 
the  winter  ?"  replied,  "  Oli  no  ;  for  Faith  shuts 
the  door  at  night,  and  Mercy  opens  it  in  the 
morning." 


THZ  FRIEND. 


TENTH  MONTH  21,  1848. 


"Evening  Free  Schools.— The  Board  of 
Education,  in  New  Yorlc,  established  a  few 
years  since,  a  number  of  free  evening  schools 
for  the  education  of  such  as  could  not  attend 
the  day  schools  ;  and  so  admirably  have  they 
worked,  that  their  number  has  this  year  been 
greatly  increased.  They  are  kept  open  about 
four  months  in  the  year,  during  the  long 
evenings  of  flill  and  winter.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  urge  the  importance  of  these  schools, 
for  we  believe  there  are  few  persons  at  this 
day  but  appreciate  the  value  of  education. 
We  regret,  however — and  it  is  a  matter  in 
which  every  citizen  should  feel  a  personal  in- 
terest—that such  schools  have  not  yet  been 
established  here,  and  would  urge  upon  the 
Board  of  Control  in  this  district,  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand.  The  establishments  of  even 
four  or  five  such  schools  in  this  city  would 
prove  of  immense  advantage,  and  afford  the 
means  of  education  to  a  large  number  of  chil- 
dren, who,  compelled  to  labour,  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  attending  any  of  the  day 
schools." 

We  would  suggest  another  advantage  that 
might  arise  from  the  institution  of  evening 
schools,  besides  that  given  in  the  above  para- 
graph cut  from  the  Daily  News  ;  which  is  the 
diminution  at  least  of  the  groups  of  boys  col- 
lected after  dark  in  many  parts  of  the  city  and 
the  suburbs.  The  lime  spent  by  them  in  the 
streets  is  occupied  in  idle,  vulgar  conversation, 
their  language  is  often  obscene  and  profane,  and 
their  whole  conduct  very  annoying  to  sober 
people.  Having  no  good  object,  they  are  lia- 
ble to  be  drawn  into  mischief,  and  from  one 
grade  of  depravity  to  another,  they  are  pre- 
pared for  acts  of  violence  and  depredation. 

The  population  of  Philadelphia  is  flist  in- 
creasing ;  and  if  in  addition  to  the  vicious 
children  born  and  educated  here,  we  are  to 
receive  annual  importations  of  the  lowest  class- 
es from  Europe,  every  one  who  values  the  or- 
der and  good  character  of  the  city  ought  to 
use  every  legitimate  means  for  correcting  the 
evils,  to  which  young  men  and  women  are 
exposed.  Home  education  and  early  restraints 
from  bad  company,  living  in  the  streets,  fre- 
quenting theatres,  dance-houses,  dram-shops, 
and  taverns,  demand  the  most  serious  and  un- 
remitting attention. 

We  are  full  of  plans  of  "  internal  improve- 
ments," by  which  our  wealth  may  be  increas- 
ed ;  and  the  school  education  of  the  children  is 
by  no  means  lost  sight  of;  but  we  need  the 
deep  and  religious  concern  of  the  sober  and 
substantial  members  of  every  Christian  denom- 


ination, on  account  of  the  morals  and  princi- 
ples of  the  rising  generation.  Let  every  class 
lay  deeply  to  heart  the  obligations  which  rests 
upon  them  ;  to  look  after  in  the  first  place,  the 
youth  of  their  own  society,  and  to  advise  and 
aid  parents  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  The 
care  of  the  flock  is  too  much  left  to  the  pastor. 
Religious  men  and  women,  whether  holding 
any  station  or  not  in  the  church,  may  render 
much  efltictual  aid  and  strength  to  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  children  in  promoting  sober 
and  correct  haljits — whose  example  as  they 
advance  to  maturity,  would  have  a  salutary 
influence. 

If  the  difTeient  religious  societies  do  not  se- 
riously lay  hold  of  this  subject,  posterity  must 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  corruption  and 
licentiousness  that  are  already  flowing  over 
the  country. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  estate  of  Charles  Gifford,  (noted  4th 
number  of  vol.  21,)  S3,  vol.  22;  Win.  Hadley,  Jr., 
Mooresville,  Ind.,  $2,  to  13,  vol.  21  ;  Avis  L.  Harris, 
Providence,  R.  1.,  $3,  vol.  21  ;  Jolin  Jessup,  Moores- 
ville,  Ind.,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21  ;  \Vm.  C.  Taber,  New 
Bedford,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  Mary  H.  Harlan,  per  J.  M.,  S4, 
vols.  21  and  22;  Ira  Varney,  Franklindale,  S2,  vol. 
21  ;  Joseph  J.  Hopkins,  agent,  for  E.  B.  Hay  ward, 
S2,  vol.  21 ;  for  estate  of  N.  Popplein,  S3,  vol.  21  ;  for 
A.  Rex,  Va.,  S3,  to  33,  vol.  21  ;  Spencer  Ballard,  S3, 
fol.  23. 

AVEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 
The  Committee  who  have  charge  of  this 
Institution  are  desirous  of  employing  a  com- 
petent Friend  to  teach  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Boys'  Department.  Application  may  be  made 
lo  Nathan  Sharpies,  Concord,  Pa.  ;  Samuel 
Hilles,  Wilmington,  Del.;  Charles  Yarnall, 
Philadelphia,  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county,  Pa. — They  also  wish  to  en- 
gage the  services  of  a  Reading  Teacher  in  the 
Boys'  School.  Apply  to  Samuel  Bettle,  Phi- 
ladelphia ;  Nathan  Sharpless ;  Joel  Evans, 
Springfield  ;  or  Thomas  Evans,  Haverford. 


William    Kinsey,   Frankford ;    Benjamin    H. , 

Warder,  No.  170  Vine  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett.  I 

Matron. — Susan  Barton.  I 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans,  j 

No.  1B2  Arch  street. 

Resident     Phtjsician.—  Dr.    Joshua  H. 

Worthington. 

A  member,  residing  in  the  Western  Dis-  i 
trict,  desires  to  procure  a  family  of  Friends  to  ^ 
occupy  a  moderate-sized  house,  with  the  e.\- 
ception  of  a  parlour  and  other  i-oom,  retained  I 
by  himself.  The  rent  will  be  taken  in  board. 
Any  communicalion  on  the  subject  may  be  ■ 
"•'  R."  at  this  office. 


Bellemonte  Boarding-School  for  Girls. 

Martha  S.  Newbold  continues  her  boarding- 
school  for  Girls,  near  the  Bristol  Turnpike 
four  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  one  from 
Frankford. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  all  the 
ordinary  branches  of  an  English  education. 

Terms. — Thirty-five  dollars  per  quarter,  in- 
cluding washing,  payable  in  advance. 

Twenty-five" dollars  per  quarter  for  week- 
boarders. 

Stationery  and  books  at  the  usual  prices. 

Applicalion  may  be  made  at  the  School,  or 
in  Philadelphia,  to  James  S.  Newbold,  No. 
1 1 .5  South  Fourth  sti-eet,  or  to  Josiah  H.  New- 
bold,  No.  242  North  Third  street. 

Bellemonte,  Tenth  montli. 


Married,  on  Fifth-day,  the  28th  ult.,  at  Friends' 
meeting-house,  in  Hopkiiilon,  R.  I.,  Charles  Perry, 
of  Westerly,  to  Temperance,  eldest  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas  and  Phebe  Foster,  of  the  former  place. 

,  at   Friends'   meeting-house.  Falls,  Bucks 

county,  Pa.,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Isaac  Jones,  of  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  son  of  Isaac  Jones,  late  of  Newton,  deceas- 
ed, to  Mercy,  daughter  of  Christopher  Healy,  of  the 
former  place. 


West-town  Boarding- School. 

The  Winter  session  will  commence  or 
Sixth-day,  the  27th  of  the  Tenth  month.  Con 
veyances  will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  that 
day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  desirous  of 
sending  children  to  the  school,  will  please 
make  early  applicalion  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scallergood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  84  Arch  street. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tle, Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street  ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  9.5  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  .56 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  II.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  .street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Samuel  Bettle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street; 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  8lh  of  Ninth  month, 
1848,  at  her  rciidence  near  Leesburg,  Highland  Co., 
Ohio,  of  a  short  though  painful  illness,  Rachel,  wife 
of  Nathan  Hunt,  and  daughter  of  Daniel  liutf,  aged 
forty-eight  years;  a  valuable  and  beloved  elder  ol 
Fairfield  Monthly  Meeting.  This  dear  Friend  bore 
tferings  incident  to  a  very  painful  and  distress- 


disease  with  Chr: 


patience  and  resignation 


and  in  humble  hope  looked  forward  to  the  period  ol 
her  release;  having  expressed  to  her  companion  anc 
friends,  at  ditferent  times,  that  she  felt  nothing  in 
her  way,  but  that  all  was  peace.  The  thought  o! 
leaving  her  beloved  family  gave  her  some  concern 
and  she  feelingly  expressed  a  desire,  that  they  mighl 
have  confidence  in  the  Lord,  that  a  way  would  b< 
made  for  them  where  there  appeared  to  be  none 
saying,  there  was  nothing  worth  living  for  in  thii 
world,  but  the  religion  of  our  Lord  and  .-^aviour  Jcsu; 
Christ.  She  gave  some  directions  respecting  her  in 
tcrment,  which  she  desired  might  be  decent,  ye 
plain.  Meekness  and  humility  of  spirit,  and  otiiei 
peculiarly  tender  sympathies  of  heart,  rendered  hei 
dear  to  her  family,  and  a  large  circle  of  relatives  ari< 
friends,  who  deeply  feel  their  irreparable  loss,  yet  an 
consoled  by  the  undoubted  evidence  afTordcd,  that  not 
withstanding  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  bi 
dissolved,  she  has  a  building  of  God  eternal  in  thi 
heavens. 
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Natives  of  Anstralia. 

(Concluded  from  page  260 
The  Kiley. 
The  following  is  a  lively  description  ef  kill- 
ing birds  with  a  kind  of  club,  called  a  kiley  or 
boomering : 

A  native  perceives  a  large  flight  of  cock- 
atoos in  a  forest  which  encircles  a  lagoon  ;  the 
expanse  of  water  affords  an  open  clear  space 
above  it,  unencumbered  with  trees,  but  which 
raise  their  gigantic  forms  all  around,  more 
vigorous  in  their  growth  from  the  damp  soil 
in  V.  1.  'h  they  flourish  :  and  in  their  leafy  sum- 
screaming  and  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  as  they 
make  their  arrangements  for  a  night's  sound 
sleep.  The  native  throws  aside  his  cloak, 
draws  his  kiley  from  his  belt,  and,  with  a 
noiseless,  elastic  step,  approaches  the  lagoon, 
creeping  from  tree  lo  tree,  from  bush  to  bush, 
and  disturbing  the  birds  as  little  as  possible  ; 
their  sentinels  however  take  the  alarm,  the 
cockatoos  farihest  from  the  water  fly  to  the 
trees  near  its  edge,  and  thus  ihey  keep  concen- 
trating their  forces  as  the  native  advances ; 
they  are  aware  that  danger  is  at  hand  but  are 
ignorant  of  ils  nature.  At  length  the  pursuer 
almost  reaches  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the 
scared  cockatoos,  with  wild  cries,  spring  into 
the  air  ;  at  the  same  instant  the  native  raises 
his  right  hand  high  over  his  shoulder,  and 
bounding  forward  with  his  utmost  speed  for  a 
few  paces  to  give  impetus  to  his  blow,  the 
kiley  quits  his  hand  as  if  it  would  strike  the 
water,  but  when  it  has  almost  touched  the  un- 
ruffled surface  of  the  lake,  it  spins  upwards 
■with  inconceivable  velocity,  and  with  the 
strangest  contortions.  In  vain  the  terrified 
cockatoos  strive  to  avoid  it ;  it  sweeps  wildly 
and  uncertainly  through  the  air,  and  so  ec- 
centric are  its  motions,  that  it  requires  but  a 
slight  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  it 
endowed  with  life,  and  with  fell  swoops,  in 
rapid  pursuit  of  the  devoted  birds, — some  of 
whom  are  almost  certain  to  be  brought  scream- 
ing  to  the  earth." 


These  kileys  that 

"  Whizz  and  whirl 
In  strange  contortions  through  the  air," 

are  very  curious  weapons.     Haygarth  in  his 
"  B'lsh  Life  in  Australia,"  gives  the  folK  wing 

account  of  them  : 

"  The  most  curious  missile  is  the  boomer- 
ing,  which  may  unquestionably  be  considered 
the  most  extraordinary  offensive  weapon  ever 
found  in  the  possession  of  savages.  It  is  a 
thin  curved  piece  of  wood,  varying  from  two 
lo  three  feet  in  length,  and  about  two  inches 
broad ;  one  side  is  slightly  rounded,  the  other 
is  perfectly  flat.  When  thrown,  it  must  be 
held  by  that  end  which  brings  the  flat  side  on 
the  right  hand,  or  outside.         *  * 

"  It  is  only  when  thrown  for  amusement 
that  the  wonders  of  the  boomering  are  fully 
developed.  Whenever  there  was  a  camp  of 
:ks  near  our  station,  it  used  to  be  our 
great  delight  to  assemble  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  of  its  inmates,  and  offer  a  prize, 
some  tobacco  or  flour,  to  the  one  who  acquit- 
ted himself  the  best  with  his  boomering:  thus 
pitted  against  each  other  in  friendly  strife, 
Ihey  would  go  to  work  in  earnest,  and  fairly 
astonish  the  white  men.  Doubtful  as  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  never  witnessed  the 
feat,  an  Australian  black  can  t^irow  this  whim- 
sical weapon  so  as  to  cause  it  to  describe  a 
complete  circle  in  the  air ;  or,  to  give  the  read- 
er a  better  idea  of  what  is  meant,  he  would 
stand  in  front  of  a  tolerably  large  house,  on 
the  grass-plot  before  the  door,  and  send  his 
boomering  completely  round  the  building, 
from  left  to  right ;  that  is  to  say,  it  would, 
upon  leaving  his  hand,  vanish  round  the  right 
corner,  and  re-appearing  at  the  left,  eventually 
fall  at  his  feet.  The  whole  circumlerence  of 
the  circle  thus  described  is  frequently  not  less 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  and  up- 
wards, when  hurled  by  a  strong  arm  ;  but  the 
wonder  lies  wholly  in  its  encircling  properties, 
and  not  in  the  distance  to  which  it  may  be 
sent. 

"  When  forcibly  thrown,  its  course  is  very 
rapid,  equalling  the  speed  of  an  arrow  for 
about  fifty  yards,  until  it  arrives  at  the  point 
where  it  first  begins  to  alter  its  course  ;  thence 
it  continues  its  career  at  about  half  speed,  and 
so  gradually  flies  with  diminishing  impetus, 
until,  as  usual,  it  returns  to  the  spot  whence  it 
started.  Its  flight  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  bird  ; 
and,  occasionally,  when  great  strength  has 
been  exerted,  it  hovers  for  a  few  moments  be- 
fore it  falls  to  the  ground,  and,  continuing  its 
rotatory  motion,  remains  in  other  respects 
quite  stationary,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a 
humming-top  when  it  goes  to  sleep  on  the 
ground.  A  deep  hurtling  sound  accompanies 
its  course ;  during  the  whole  of  which  it  re- 


volves with  such  rapidity  as  to  appear  like  a 
wheel  in  the  air. 

"  By  holding  it  at  the  opposite  extremity,  so 
as  to  bring  the  flat  side  on  the  left  hand,  a  cir- 
cle may  be  described  in  the  other  direction,  i. 
e.,  from  left  to  right,  for  the  flat  must  always 
be  the  outer  side.  But  the  prettiest  evolution 
it  can  be  made  to  perform  is  the  following: — 
It  is  thrown  with  a  tendency  downwards  ;  upon 
which,  after  having  gone  some  twenty  yards, 
one  point  of  it  tips  the  ground,  three  limes 
successively,  at  intervals  of  about  the  same 
distance,  rebounding  with  a  sound  like  the 
twang  of  a  harp-string;  meanwhile  it  still  con- 
tinues its  circular  course,  until,  as  before,  it 
returns  to  the  thrower.  This  feat  is  more 
difficult  lo  accomplish  than  that  of  sending  it 
through  the  air,  and  requires  all  the  thrower's 
skill:  there  is  one  precise  distance,  and  no 
other,  at  which  it  should  first  strike  the  ground  ; 
for  if  it  does  so  too  forcibly,  its  progress  is 
wholly  arrested  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  sufficiently  depressed,  and  fails  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  its  course  is  then 
completely  altered  ;  for,  shortly  after  passing 
the  place  where  it  ought  lo  have  rebounded,  it 
begins  to  rise,  and  towers  up  in  the  air  to  the 
height  of  about  fifty  feet,  whence  it  falls  down 
almost  perpendicularly." 

Lieutenant  Eyre  mentions  that  his  arm  was 
once  nearly  broken  by  a  kiley,  thrown  by  a 
native  who  was  standing  by  his  side;  though 
he  watched  it  as  it  circled  towards  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  avoid  it. 

Though  the  Australians  do  not  reject  from 
their  bill  of  fare  much  that  is  capable  of  sup. 
porting  life,  yet  there  are  a  few  articles  which 
they  will  not  touch,  because  forbidden  by  the 
superstitious  notions  derived  from  their  fore- 
fathers. 

When  Captain  Grey  was  returning  from  his 
second  disastrous  expedition  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Australia,  after  he  and  his  men  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast,  and  in  an  almost 
starving  condition  were  making  their  way  on 
foot  to  the  English  settlements,  they  came  upon 
a  river,  on  whose  banks  were  a  species  of  fresh 
water  muscle.  On  ordering  Kaiber  the  native 
who  accompanied  him,  to  gather  some  of  these, 
"  he  refused  positively  to  touch  one  of  them, 
and  evidently  regarded  them  with  a  supersti- 
tious dread  and  abhorrence.  My  arguments 
to  induce  him  to  move  were  all  thrown  away  ; 
he  constantly  affirmed  that  if  he  touched  these 
shell-fish,  through  their  agency  the  boyl-yas 
would  acquire  some  mysterious  influence  over 
him,  which  would  end  in  bis  death.  Ho  could 
not  state  a  recent  instance  of  any  ill  effects 
having  happened  from  handling  or  catching 
the  muscle;  but  when  I  taunted  him  with  this, 
he  very  shrewdly  replied,  that  his  inability  to 
do  so  only  arose  from  the  fact  of  nobody  being 
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'  woodeii-Iieuded  enough'  to  meddle  with  them  ; 
and  that  he  intended  lo  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  them.  This  much  he  assured  me 
was  certain :  that  a  very,  very  long  time  ago, 
some  natives  had  eaten  them,  and  that  bad 
spirits  had  immediately  killed  them  for  so 
doing. 

"  Kaiber  was  a  great  deal  too  sensible  a 
fellow  to  be  allowed  to  remain  a  prey  to  so 
ridiculous  a  superstition  as  this  was  ;  I  there- 
fore ordered  him  instantly  to  go  and  bring 
some  of  these  muscles  to  me ;  that  I  intended 
to  eat  them,  but  that  he  could  in  this  respect 
please  himself.  He  hereupon,  after  thinking 
for  II  moment  or  two,  got  up  to  obey  me,  and 
walked  away  for  this  purpose;  but  I  heard 
him  whilst  occupied  in  ttie  task,  lamenting  liis 
fate  most  bitterly.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that 
he  had  not  died  either  of  hunger  or  thirst,  but 
this  was  all  owing  to  his  courage  and  strong 
sinews,  yet  what  would  these  avail  against  the 
supernatural  powers  of  the  boyl-yas.  '  They 
■will  eat  me  at  night,  whilst,  worn  out  by  fa- 
tigue, I  must  sleep.'  Amidst  these  and  sundry 
other  similar  exclamations,  he  brought  the  mus- 
cles to  me  ;  by  this  time  my  fire  was  prepared, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  making  such  a 
meal  as  the  weak  state  of  my  stomach  would 
admit  of.  No  inducement  of  mine  could,  how- 
ever prevail  upon  Kaiber  to  share  with  me." 

After  this  meal  they  travelled  on  again,  and 
did  not  halt  that  night  until  it  was  dark.  "The 
men  made  their  fire,  and  I  lighted  mine  from 
theirs  ;  but  scarcely  was  this  done  ere  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  I  had  no  blankets  or  protec- 
tion of  any  kind  against  this,  and  Kaiber  was 
in  the  same  predicament,  so  that  when  the  fire 
was  extinguished,  our  position  became  pitiable 
in  the  extreme,  for  I  know  not  if  I  ever  before 
suffered  so  much  from  cold  ;  and  to  add  to  my 
annoyance,  I  every  now  and  then  heard  Kai- 
ber chattering  to  himself  under  its  effects,  ra- 
ther than  singing, — 

'  Oh,  wherefore  did  he  eat  the  muscles  ? 
Now  the  boyl-yas  storms  and  thunders  make ; 
Oh,  wherefore  did  he  eat  the  muscles  V 

"At  last  I  so  completely  lost  my  temperi 
that  1  roared  out,  '  You  stone-headed  fellowi 
Kaiber,  if  you  talk  of  muscles  again,  I'll  beat 
you.'  'What  spoke  I  this  morning,' replied 
Kaiber,  '  you  are  stone-headed.  We  shall  be 
dead  directly  ;  wherefore  eat  you  the  mus- 
cles V  " 

Notwithstanding  Kaiber's  prophecy,  the 
morning  found  them  alive,  though  in  a  mis- 
erable condition  ;  and  it  is  probable  Captain 
Grey's  experiment,  though  it  may  have  sue 
ceeded  in  relieving  his  hunger,  failed  to  con- 
vince the  native  of  the  harmlessness  of  the 
boyl-yas. 

A  New  Uave  Explored, 

Professor  Carroll,  with  thirteen  pupils  of 
Mercer  University,  explored  a  second  ma 
moth  cave  in  August  last,  which  is  entered 
through  Raccoon  mountain,  on  the  dividing 
line  between  Tennessee  and  Georgia;  and 
which  is  now  called  the  Student's  Cave.  A 
communication  in  the  Savannah  Republican 
gives  these  descriptions : 


The  peculiar  feature  of  the  cave  is,  that  it 
consists  of  an  irregular  passage  or"enlry," 
h  rooms,  and  in  some  cases  suites  of  rooms, 
opening  at  irregular  distances  on  each  side. 
The  width  of  the  entry  is  about  twenty  feet, 
and  the  roof  varies  from  five  to  sixty  feet  in 
leiglit.  The  floor  is  in  some  places  even, 
though  generally  it  is  covered  with  masses  of 
fallen  rock  and  disfigured  by  yawning  caverns, 
which  it  required  much  care  to  pass  over  in 
safety.  The  coiling  is  in  no  place  smooth, 
but  there  hung  from  it  short  stalactites  which 
can  be  compared  to  nothing  better  then  a 
washer  woman's  smoothing-irons,  fastened  by 
the  handles  to  the  roof,  and  hanging  an  inch 
or  two  apart. 

Doivn  this  entry  the  party  passed  for  half  a 
mile,  until  they  came  to  where  it  swells  out  to 
largo  dimensions,  and  descends  very  abruptly 
for  quite  a  hundred  feet,  forming  a  huge  and 
unsightly  chamber.  Terminating  their  explo- 
ration in  this  direction  here,  they  retraced 
their  steps.  About  four  hundred  yards  from 
the  entrance,  however,  is  to  be  found  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  cave  through  which  they 
passed.  Here  a  noble  and  lofty  dome,  with 
all  its  proportions  perfect,  spanned  the  entire 
passage.  On  the  right  to  our  coming  from 
the  entrance,  and  immediately  under  the  dome, 
about  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  there  is  a  deep 
recess,  formed  by  a  bold  curve  of  the  wall,  on 
each  side.  The  back  ground  of  this  recess  i; 
filled  up  by  the  appearance  of  a  splendid  Gre 
cian  temple,  which  would  not  suffer  in  com 
parison  with  the  Parthenon  in  its  best  days 
Aided  a  little  by  the  excitement  of  the  visiter, 
and  by  the  shadows  cast  by  the  lights,  the 
facade  is  perfect.  A  little  back  of  the  re;^ 
lar  line  of  the  wall  extends  a  row  of  massive 
fluted  columns,  pediment  and  all,  while  in  ihe 
rear  still  appears  the  body  of  the  temple,  the 
door  in  the  right  place,  and  of  the  right  di- 
mensions, and  all  the  proportions  perfect. 

On  the  left  of  the  passage,  and  under  the 
same  dome,  ascends  a  regular  winding  stair- 
way, about  five  feet  in  width.  The  walls  are  of 
stalactite  formation,  in  some  places  as  smooth 
as  glass,  in  others  grooved,  and  in  others  still 
pilastered,  and  they  glittered  in  the  torch  light 
like  polished  diamonds.  When  they  had  as- 
cended this  stairway  some  thirty-five  feet,  they 
came  to  a  wall  which  closed  it  up  at  right 
angles.  In  the  middle  of  this  wall,  and  about 
three  feet  from  the  floor,  there  is  an  opening 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through 
which  they  crawled.  And  here  they  entered 
into  a  suite  of  rooms  gorgeous,  beyond  de- 
scription. The  first  was  a  small  ante-cham- 
ber, about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  ;  the  walls 
of  stalactite  and  the  floor  of  stalagmite,  and 
the  ceiling  so  high  that  with  all  three  of  their 
torches  together  they  could  not  get  a  gliiiipsi 
ofit. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  chamber,  near  the 
entrance  to  the  next  room,  were  two  splendid 
columns,  each  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  di- 
•amelcr — that  on  the  right  seemed  to  be  made 
of  large  translucent  shell,  (resembling  those 
hcautiful  shells,  that  ornament  Ihe  manlels  of 
the  rich,)  and  so  high  as  lo  be  lost  in  the  dark 
ness  above — the  one  on  the  left  appeared  as 
perfect  a  Corinthian  column,  gorgeous  capital 


and  all,  as  art  could  fashion.  Passing  between 
these  and  through  an  arched  doorway,  they  j 
entered  into  another  large  room  ;  here  was  al- 1 
most  every  variety  of  stalagmite  formation  that 
can  be  imagined.  Statues  and  busts,  trees 
and  bushes  covered  with  sleet,  thrones,  pyra- 
mids and  shafts  studded  the  floor  in  splendid 
profusion.  Gorgeous  columns  extended  up  to 
the  ceiling,  and  heavy  stalactites  terminating 
below  in  their  curled  leaves,  reached  down  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  floor.  One  of  these, 
when  struck,  sounded  like  the  tolling  of  a  large 
bell,  another  gave  forth  the  deep  tones  of  the 
largest  pipes  of  the  organ,  not  faintly,  but  fill- 
ing with  its  loud  peal  the  whole  compass  of 
the  cavern,  while  its  rich  note  swelled  and  re- 
verberated in  the  arches  below. 

The  next  chamber  seemed  to  be  a  regular 
wardrobe,  with  ladies'  dresses  hanging  all 
around  the  walls,  every  fold  in  the  garments 
being  as  distinctly  marked  as  if  they  were  ve- 
ritable dresses.  In  the  fourth  room,  on  a 
smooth  place  on  the  wall,  the  party  wrote 
their  names  and  the  date  of  their  visit  with 
charcoal,  which  has  doubtless  long  before  this, 
been  obliterated.  To  this  suite  of  rooms  they 
gave  the  name  of  Cathedral. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Pursuit  of  Inowleilge  under  Difficulties. 

The  following  interesting  narrative  of  the 
lives  of  two  Scottish  peasants — whose  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difliculties,  and  whose  : 
solute  spirit  of  independence  have  been  rarely 
surpassed— is  taken  from  the  North  American 
Review. 

What  a  picture  does  it  present  of  the  hard- 
ships   and    dlffloi.Iliee     will,     which    tho     great 

mass  of  the  British  population  has  to  struggle  ! 
and  what  force  does  it  add  to  the  exclamation 
of  the  peasant  poet  of  Scotland, 

"  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 

We  have  been  deeply  interested  in  these 
volumes,*  not  because  the  two  brothers  whose 
writings  and  biographies  are  contained  in  them 
had  any  very  remarkable  gifts  of  intellect,  or 
were  ever  likely  to  gain  a  distinguished  place, 
either  by  their  genius  or  their  eccentricities,  in 
the  list  of  uneducated  poets.  They  were  re- 
presentatives of  a  class — the  best  class,  it  is 


*  1.  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peasant- 
ry. By  Alexander  Bethune,  a  Labourer.  Edinburgh  : 
Fraser&Co.     1838.     18mo. 

2.  Practical  Economy  explained  and  enforced  in  a ' 
Scries  of  Lectures.  By  Alexander  Bethune,  Labourer, 
Author  of  "  Talcs  and  Sketches  of  the  Scottish  Peas- 
antry," and  John  Bethune,  a  Fifeshire  Forester.  Ed- 
inburgh :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1839.  18mo.  pp. 
278. 

3.  Poems,  by  the  late  John  Bethune ;  with  a  Sketch 
of  the  Author's  Life,  by  his  Brother.     London  :  Ha 
ilton,  Adams  &  Co.     1841.     ISnio.  pp.  304. 

4.  The  Scottish  Peasant's  Fireside,  a  Series  of  Talcs 
and  Sketches  illustrating  the  Character  of  the  Peas, 
antry  of  Scotland.  By  Alexander  Bethune^  Labourer. 
Edinburgh :  Adam  &,  Charles  Black.  1843.  ISnio. 
pp.  330. 

5.  Memoirs  of  Alexander  Bethune,  embracing  Se- 
lections from  his  Correspondence  and  Literary  Re. 
mains.  Compiled  and  edited  by  William  Crombie, 
Author  of  "Hours  of  Thought,"  &c.  Aberdeen:  G. 
&i  U.  King.     1845.    18mo.  pp.  390. 
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true,  but  we  hope  also  a  tolerably  numerous 
one — ;iniong  the  peasantry  of  Scotland,  who 
have  always  been  noted  fur  the  possession  of 
hi-h'u-  trails  of  character  than  are  usually 
fouii  I  compatible  with  extreme  poverty.  The 
hardships  which  they  endured  were  very 
great ;  thoy  were  born  poor,  and  misfortune 
seemed  to  pursue  them  through  life  with  unre- 
lenting severity.  Their  industry,  sobriety,  and 
good  sense,  their  noble  independence  and  firm- 
ness of  spirit,  and  their  spotless  lives,  would 
have  sufficed  to  raise  them,  one  would  hope, 
to  a  position  of  tolerable  comfort,  even  if  the 
circumstances  by  .which  they  were  surrounded 
from  the  first  had  been  more  unfavourable 
than  they  were.  But  they  were  unlucky  in 
ovory  thing  they  undertook  ;  accident,  disease, 
and  death  repeatedly  interfered  with  the  exe- 
cution of  their  plans,  and  finally  carried  them 
both  oft',  when  they  had  hardly  attained  mid- 
dle age,  and  before  their  case  had  been  made 
sufticienlly  public  to  attract  universal  sympa- 
thy and  respect.  Their  story  is  a  painfully 
interesting  one,  and,  though  from  a  very  dif- 
ferent cause,  is  still  as  rich  in  instruction  as 
the  more  tragic  record  of  the  life  of  Burns. 
We  gladly  do  our  part  to  make  it  better  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  they  could 
never  have  supposed  that  their  names  would 
be  mentioned. 

Alexander  Belhune,  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Letham, 
Fifeshire,  in  July,  1804.  His  father,  who  had 
been  a  servant  before  his  marriage,  and  was 
an  ordinary  farm-labourer  afterwards,  was 
obliged  frequently  to  shift  his  residence  to  pro- 
cure employment.  In  1812,  when  John,  his 
second  son,  was  born,  he  was  living  at  a  place 
called  The  Mount,  once  well  known  as  the 
home  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  whom  Scott  cele- 
brates in  lines  which  have  rather  more  sound 
than  poetry  : — 

"Still  is  tliy  name  in  high  account, 
And  still  thy  verse  liath  charms, — 
Sir  David  Lindsay  of  The  Mount, 
Lord  Lyon  King  at  Arms." 

The  mother,  though  she  also  had  been  a  do- 
mestic, was  better  educated  than  her  husband, 
and  was  fond  of  repeating  ballads  and  other 
poetry,  which  first  gave  the  boys  a  liking  for 
rhymes.  She  was  religiously  inclined,  thought- 
lessly generous  to  others  who  were  no  poorer 
than  herself,  and  not  a  good  housewile,  so 
that  her  household  were  more  indebted  to  her 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  than  for  any 
domestic  comforts.  She  taught  the  two  boys 
to  read,  and  gave  them  a  little  instruction  in 
writing  and  arithmetic  ;  whatever  facility  they 
afterwards  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  pen  or 
with  figures  was  gained  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, as  Alexander  went  to  school  only  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  John  only  for  one 
day.  To  herd  cows,  to  carry  to  their  father 
his  dinner,  when  he  was  at  work  in  some  dis- 
tant field,  and  to  help  him  throughout  the  af- 
ternoon in  his  task  of  clearing  the  ground  of 
furze,  was  the  employment  of  both  lads  while 
they  were  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age. 
At  the  latter  period,  they  began  the  ruder  toil 
of  ditching  or  breaking  stones  on  the  highway, 
and  were  able  to  earn,  when  they  worked  by 


jihe  piece,  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  a  day.  During 
the  winter,  the  weather  being  often  very  se- 
vere, and  iheir  work  on  the  road  giving  no 
motion  to  their  lower  limbs,  the  legs  and  feet 
of  John,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  were  with 
difficulty  preserved  from  freezing  ;  and  the 
older  brother  complained,  that,  on  first  attempt- 
ing to  move  in  the  morning,  "  his  joints  creak- 
ed like  machinery  wanting  oil." 

But  these  hardships  did  not  overcome  their 
love  of  reading,  and  whatever  books  they  could 
borrow  in  the  neighbourhood  were  diligently 
studied  by  the  light  of  the  evening  fire.  In 
the  summer  of  1825,  a  poor  student  from  the 
College  of  St.  Andrews,  who  was  struggling 
hard  I'or  an  education,  taught  a  small  school 
at  Lochend,  where  the  Bethunes  then  lived. 
Alexander  obtained  some  instruction  from  him 
in  his  houi-s  of  leisure,  and  the  bent  of  his 
mind  was  still  more  affected  by  the  long  reci- 
tations of  poetry,  with  which  this  young  stU' 
dent,  who  had  an  excellent  memory,  often  fa 
voured  him.  He  began  to  copy  out  some 
extracts  from  books,  both  in  poetry  and  prose 
and  to  make  remarks  upon  them,  in  which  he 
strove  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  originals. 
Bunyan,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Blair,  the  author 
of  "  The  Grave,"  were  his  great  favourites. 
If  he  had  not  possessed  good  judgment,  a  man- 
ly and  sedate  turn  of  mind,  and  a  very 
even  temper,  theso  studies  would  probably 
have  been  only  an  injury  to  him,  by  making 
him  more  sensible  to  the  hardships  of  his  lot, 
and  giving  him  more  ambition  than  circum- 
stances could  ever  gratify.  But  his  letters, 
poems,  and  other  writings  show  no  traces  of  a 
restless  or  repining  spirit,  and  he  makes  no 
parade  of  fortitude  or  self-denial.  He  was  too 
proud  to  complain,  and  seems  to  have  carried 
the  feeling  of  independence  even  to  an  unrea- 
sonable extent.  Now  and  then,  some  expres- 
sions of  impatience  escaped  him  against  the 
rich  who  made  a  poor  use  of  their  wealth, 
while  he  saw  clearly  how  much  might  be  ac- 
complished by  it  ;  but  the  feeling  even  in  this 
case  was  dictated  more  by  regard  for  others 
than  for  himself.  The  only  change  he  desir- 
ed in  his  own  lot  was  one  to  be  produced  en- 
tirely by  his  own  exertions. 

The  family  was  not  so  poor  but  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  their  becoming  poorer. 
As  the  father  grew  old,  his  health  tailed,  his 
earnings  were  cut  oft',  and  the  attempts  made 
to  relieve  him  were  attended  with  expenses 
which  ran  them  considerably  into  debt.  As 
the  weaving  business  was  then  prosperous, 
higher  wages  could  be  earned  at  it  than  by  or- 
dinary labour  on  a  farm  ;  so  it  was  determined 
that  John,  now  twelve  years  old,  should  be 
bound  apprentice  to  a  weaver  for  two  years, 
on  condition  of  receiving  half  his  wages  dur- 
ing that  period,  and  boarding  himself.  When 
he  had  learned  the  crafi,  the  expectation  was 
that  he  could  leach  his  older  brother,  who,  in 
the  meanwhile,  by  desperate  economy,  might 
save  enough  to  buy  a  loom.  Then  they  could 
each  earn  2s.  6d.  a  day,  instead  of  less  than 
half  that  sum,  which  was  the  rate  of  agricul- 
tural wages.  The  spirits  of  both  were  high, 
and  before  John's  apprenticeship  had  half  ex- 
pired, he  made  the  discovery  that,  by  allowing 
his  master  to  take  the  whole,  instead  of  half, 


of  his  earnings,  his  term  might  be  abridged 
full  six  months.  The  sequel  of  the  attempt 
may  be  told  in  Alexander's  words,  which  he 
wrote  as  the  biographer  of  his  brother. 

"From  the  estate  having  changed  masters, 
his  father  had  lost  his  situation  as  forester ; 
and  being  now,  from  the  infirmities  of  ap- 
proaching age,  unable  to  endure  the  privations 
and  hardships  incident  to  the  life  of  a  common 
labourer,  to  provide  for  his  comfort  in  the 
evening  of  his  days  was  another  motive  for 
making  the  most  of  every  thing.  With  these 
objects  in  view,  a  house  adjoining  the  one  in 
which  his  father  lived  was  taken  as  a  work- 
shop ;  by  the  most  desperate  economy,  about 
£1U  had  been  previously  saved  to  purchase 
looms,  and  other  articles  appropriate  to  weav- 
ing; and  at  Martinmas,  18::25,  he  commenced 
Ihat  business  on  his  own  account,  with  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  as  an  apprentice.  The 
£10  was  fairly  expended  in  procuring  a  pro- 
per  supply  of  utensils.  The  future,  however, 
was  still'bright,  and  his  hopes  of  independence 
were  high  ;  but  a  sad  disappointment  was  be- 
fore him. 

"The  effect  of  the  almost  universal  failures 
which  occuri-ed  in  the  end  of  1825  and  begin- 
ning of  1826,  was  severely  felt  by  him  and 
his  apprentice  almost  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  their  career.  While  thousands,  who 
had  formerly  been  engaged  in  the  same  busi- 
ness, were  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  starva- 
tion, they  were  glad  to  find  employment  as 
labourers, — the  one  at  Is.  2d.  and  the  other  at 
Is.  a  day.  Before  the  trade  had  recovered, 
the  house  which  he  had  occupied  as  a  work- 
shop  was  required  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  family  ;  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards  it 
did  not  appear  that  it  would  have  been  advisa- 
ble to  make  any  great  sacrifice  to  obtain  an- 
other, and  thus  the  whole  of  the  weaving 
utensils,  which  but  a  short  time  before  had  cost 
what  would  have  been  a  little  fortune  to  him, 
were  no  better  than  so  much  useless  lumber. 
His  hopes  from  this  quarter  were  now  com- 
pletely at  an  end, — and  this  may  be  regarded 
as  the  first  of  that  series  of  disappointments  of 
which  his  future  history  in  a  great  measure 
consists." — Life  of  J.  Bethune,  pp.  29,  30. 


The  Kentucky  Slave  Law. — The  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  in  Kentucky, 
by  which  free  negroes  coming  into  the  State, 
are  arrested  and  sold  for  one  year,  after  re- 
maining 30  days,  (unless  they  give  bond  to 
leave,)  has  just  been  decided  upon  by  Judge 
Bullock.  In  the  case  of  Turner  Roberts,  from 
Indiana,  he  decides  that  the  law  was  valid  and 
binding,  and  R.  having  violated  it,  must  sub- 
mit to  its  penalties. 


Exportation  of  English  Felons  to  Arnerica. 

According  to  the  London  Times,  an  associ- 
ation in  England,  of  which  Lord  Ashley  is  the 
President,  are  busily  at  work  weeding  English 
society  of  the  thieves,  felons,  pickpockets  and 
oprobates  of  all  descriptions,  and  sending 
them  out  to  this  country.  The  Times  de- 
nounces this  expedient  as  an  "  intolerable  inju- 
ry imjustifiably  inflicted  on  the  United  Slates." 

If    this    be    so,   our    Government    should 
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promptly  and  firmly  remonstrate  against  it  to' could  not  help  himself.  Thomas  in  reply 
the  British  Government.  No  country  has  any  said,  "  Keep  school ;  and  I  will  go  and  get  one 
richt  thus  to  ship  off  its  criminals  to  any  other,  for  thee."  He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  m 
Unless  we  are  mistaken,  a  similar  attempt,  his  new  avocation  the  health  of  the  young 
made  some  years  since  by  one  of  the  continen- j  man  grew  firm,  and  he  ceased  not  to  regard 
tal  nations,  or  rather  by  some  of  its  inhabi-iwith  love  and  admiration  during  a  long  life, 
lants,  led  to  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  our  he  who  had  been  to  him,  as  he  was  to  many 
government,  which  proved  efTectual.     If  any  others,  a  friend  in  need 


such  '  association'  exists  in  England,  we  have 
a  perfect  right  to  require  of  the  British  autho- 
rities its  suppression,  so  far  at  least  as  practical 
results  are  concerned — N.  F.  Com. 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

AUTUMN. 

With  what  a  glory  comes  and  goes  the  year  ! 
Tlie  buds  of  Spring,  those  beautiful  harbingers 
Of  sunny  skies  and  cloudless  times,  enjoy 
Life's  newness,  and  earth's  garniture  spread  out ; 
And  when  the  silver  habit  of  the  clouds 
Comes  down  upon  the  autumn  sun,  and  with 
A  sober  gladness  the  old  year  takes  up 
His  bright  inheritance  of  golden  fruits, 
A  pomp  and  pageant  fill  the  splendid  scene. 

There  is  a  beautiful  spirit  breathing  now 
Its  mellow  ricliness  on  the  clustered  trees. 
And,  from  a  beaker  full  of  richest  dyes. 
Pouring  new  glory  on  the  autumn  woods. 
And  dipping  in  warm  light  the  pillared  clouds. 
Morn  on  the  mountain,  like  a  summer  bird, 
Lifts  up  her  purple  wing,  and  in  the  vales 
The  gentle  wind,  a  sweet  passionate  wooer, 
Kisses  the  blushing  leaf,  and  stirs  up  life 
Within  the  solemn  woods  of  ash  deep-crimsoned. 
And  silver  beach,  and  maple  yellow-leaved. 
Where  Autumn,  like  a  faint  old  man,  sits  down 
By  the  wayside  a-weary.     Through  the  trees 
The  golden  robin  moves.     The  purple  finch, 
That  on  wild  cherry  and  red  cedar  feeds, 
A  winter  bird,  comes  with  its  plaintive  whistle, 
And  pecks  by  the  witch-hazel,  whilst  aloud 
From  cottage  roofs  the  warbling  blue-bird  sings, 
And  merrily,  with  oft-repeated  stroke. 
Sounds  from  the  thre.shing-floor  the  busy  flail. 

O  what  a  glory  doth  this  world  put  on 
For  him  who  with  a  fervent  heart,  goes  forth 
Under  the  bright  and  glorious  sky,  and  looks 
On  duties  well  performed,  and  days  well  spent ! 
For  him  the  wind,  aye,  and  the  yellow  leaves 
Shall  have  a  voice,  and  give  him  eloquent  teachings 
He  shall  so  hear  the  solemn  hymn,  that  death 
Has  lifted  up  for  all,  that  he  shall  go 
To  his  long  resting-place  without  a  tear. 

Longfellow. 


Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  37.) 

Thomas  Seattergood  was  characterized  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. This  disposition  he  carried  with  him 
into  his  daily  associations  with  the  world,- 
into  his  treatment  of  his  workmen, — into  his 
intercourse  in  his  family  circle.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  listen  to  the  sorrows  of  those  around 
him,  and  his  time  and  influence  were  zealous- 
ly employed  in  alleviating  them  as  far  as  he 
could.  Just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  Revolution,  coming  one  day  into  his 
tan-yard,  he  found  one  of  his  young  journey- 
men resting  on  a  beam,  apparently  in  great 
pain.  The  seat  of  uncomfortable  feelings  was 
indicated  by  the  pressure  of  one  hand  on  his 


As  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came  on. 
Friends  in  London,  as  well  as  in  difTerent  parts 
of  the  colonies,  looked  to  the  Yearly  IVIeeting 
of  Philadelphia  as  the  one  that  must  take  a 
rominent  part  in  giving  advice  and  counsel 
to  their  brethren  on  the  American  continent, 
during  the  serious  difficulties  that  were  im- 
pending. 

The  London  Yearly  Meeting  of  Fifth 
month,  1776,  thus  wrote  lo  Friends  of  Phila- 
delphia : 

Dear  Friends, — As  the  communication 
between  us  and  Friends  in  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  America,  with  whom  we  have  hith- 
erto corresponded,  in  order  to  promote  their 
rowth  in  the  Truth,  and  in  every  good  word 
and  work,  is  now  become  difficult  and  exceed- 
ingly precarious,  we  cannot  but  entreat  your 
Christian  caro  and  regard  may  be  extended  to 
them,  during  the  present  troubles,  as  way  may 
be  made  for  it.  VVc  have  abundant  cause  on 
your  account,  to  be  humbly  bowed  in  rever- 
ence of  spirit  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  for  the 
gracious  help  extended  to  you,  in  this  sifting 
season,  enabling  you  to  give  the  word  of  wis- 
om  and  exhortation  to  the  state  of  things,  as 
they  have  arisen  amongst  you.  Therefore, 
dearly  beloved  Friends,  in  the  true  fellowship 
of  our  Holy  Head,  we  feel  our  spirits  baptized 
nto  deep  sympathy  with  you,  and  our  labour 
and  travail  on  your  behalf  is,  that  you  may  be 
more  and  more  strengthened  in  our  most  holy 
faith  ;  and  as  you  continue  your  steadfastness 
in  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, in  all  your  exercises,  you  will  be  guided 
and  led  into  all  truth.  Therefore,  brethren 
and  sisters  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  in  the  fa- 
mily, seeing  you  have  the  Lamb  for  your 
leader,  and  the  Anointing  for  your  teacher, 
we  cannot  but  press  it  may  be  your  daily  ex- 
ercise, to  seek  after  the  renewed  aid  and 
assistance  of  Israel's  God,  who  will  be  a  lamp 
to  your  paths,  a  light  to  your  feet,  and  the 
never-failing  helper  of  all  his  faithful  depend 
ing  children." 

The  epistle  closes  with  a  desire  that  the 
purport  of  it,  with  such  advices  as  Philadelphia 
Friends  might  think  necessary,  should  be  for- 
warded to  the  other  Yearly  Meetings  on  the 
American  continent. 

This  epistle  was  printed  and  spread  as  re- 
quested ;  and  the  next  year,  1777,  Virginia  and 
iVlaryland  Yearly  Meetings  appointed  delegates 
to  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  This  they 
continued  to  do  throughout  the  period  of  the 
war.  North  Carolina  and  New  York  occa- 
sionally sent  representatives  during  the  same 
period,  and  asked  advice  and  counsel  on  diffi- 
cult subjects. 

Many  persons  in  New  England  suffered  in 


breast.  Thomas  addressed  him  kindly,  and  |  a  pecuniary  sense  by  the  loss  of  their  com- 
told  him,  the  business  was  too  laborious  for  j  mcrcc,  fisheries,  and  other  means  of  employ 
him,— in  short,  that  it  was  killing  him.  The  '  iiicnt,  occasioned  by  the  close  blockade  of  their 
journeyman  answered,  he   knew  it  was,  but  pons  by  the  British  fleet.     This  brought  com- 


parative destitution  upon  a  large  class  amongst  * 
hem,  and  awakened  the  sympathy  of  Friends  < 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.     A  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into  by  them  in  their  various  > 
meetings,  and  a   large  sum   obtained,  which 
was  judiciously  distributed  amongst  the  suffer- 
ers, most  of  whom  were  not  Friends,  by  Moses 
Brown,  and  other  trust-worthy  individuals  in 
New  England.     Some  interesting  particulars 
and  anecdotes  connected  with  this  will  be  nar- 
raled  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Moses  Brown. 

Thomas  Seattergood  had  his  share  of  pe- 
cuniary  losses  from  military  distraints  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  The  various  trials 
and  exercises  which  came   upon   him   during 

that    period,    wero    no     doubt    nil    wurking    fof 

good  in  the  hands  of  Divine  Providence.  His 
hold  on  earthly  things  was  more  shaken,  his 
dedication  to  his  religious  duty  grew  more 
confirmed,  and  he  was  prepared  with  many 
others  in  quietness  and  confidence,  to  trust 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  and  all  earthly  posses, 
sions,  into  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  omnipo- 
tent, omnipresent  One.  There  was  indeed 
manifested  by  some  a  very  remarkable  degree 
of  calmness  and  Christian  courage,  in  the 
midst  of  outward  commotions,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  wrongs,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
ignorance,  covetousness,  and  prejudice,  were 
all  leagued  against  them. 

The  paper  currency  issued  by  Congress  lo 
enable  them  to  carry  on  ihe  war,  rapidly  sank 
in  credit,  yet  as  it  continued  to  be  by  the  law 
a  legal  tender,  the  citizens  were  obliged  to 
receive  it  in  the  payment  of  their  dues  at  its 
par  value,  even  when  it  was  not  worth  more 
than  10  cents  in  a  dollar.  This  law  was  pe- 
culiarly unjust  in  its  operation  upon  Friends, 
who  were   not    allowed    by  their  consnif>ntinns 

feelings  of  right,  to  force  the  money  upon 
others  in  payment  of  their  debts  contracted  on 
a  specie  basis,  and  yet  were  obliged  to  receive 
it  lor  their  dues.  Many  an  old  debt  to  them 
on  bond  and  note  of  hand,  was  cancelled  by 
paper,  bought  by  their  debtors  at  from  !J0  to 
95  per  cent,  discount.  The  diaries  and  ac- 
counts kept  by  individuals  during  the  war, 
present  many  items  which  strike  the  reader  of 
the  present  day  with  momentary  surprise.  We 
find  a  schoolmaster  paying  a  dollar  for  a  slate- 
pencil,  and  more  than  a  hundred  dollars  for  a 
slate.  Housekeepers  note  down  the  payment 
of  8  and  10  dollars  for  a  pound  of  butter,  and 
several  dollars  a  pound  for  a  quarter  of  veal. 

A  few  Friends  would  not  take  the  "  Conti- 
nental money,"  as  it  was  called,  but  almost 
all  who  were  engaged  in  trade,  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  receive  it,  as  it  was  almost 
the  only  currency  then  in  the  market.  Every 
article  of  merchandize  had  two  prices,  the 
specie  price  and  the  "  continental"  price. 
Many  anecdotes  are  in  existence  relative  to 
the  difficulties  connected  with  this  money. 
One  we  will  narrate.  An  individual  had  long 
been  indebted  to  a  Friend  in  Philadelphia,  who 
had  little  or  no  hope  of  ever  receiving  a  dollar 
of  it.  The  debtor  having  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  creditor  would  not  receive  continental 
money,  concluded  that  he  might  now  without 
parting  with  a  sixpence  pay  off  his  debt.  The 
law  stated  that  if  a  debtor,  in  the  presence  of 
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witnesses,  offered  to  pay  with  the  "  Congress 
money,"  and  it  was  not  received,  the  debt  was 
forever  cancelled.  The  person  we  have  spo- 
ken of,  bringing  his  witnesses,  called  on  the 
creditor,  and  laying  down  his  paper  on  the 
counter,  told  him  that  there  was  the  amount 
he  owed  him.  The  Friend  calmly  laid  his 
hands  upon  it, — and  when  the  debtor,  struck 
with  consternation, exclaimed,  "Why,  I  thought 
you  would  not  take  that  paper  1"  quietly  re- 
plied, "  Anything  from  thee."  Thus  the 
"  biter  was  bitten,"  and  the  Friend  probably 
received  one-half  his  debt,  where  he  liad  little 
reason  to  expect  any  part  of  it. 

We  have  referred  to  the  calmness  which 
many  Friends  were  favoured  with,  in  the  midst 
of  their  trials.  Often  have  we  thought  of  an 
anecdote  of  our  ancient  Friend  John  Crook,  as 
exhibiting  in  an  unusual  degree  the  calmness, 
quietness,  and  faith  in  God,  which  are  the  fit- 
ting characteristics  of  true  Christianity,  in  sea- 
sons of  apprehended  danger. 

John  Crook  a  valuable  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  early  days  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  at  one  time  arrested  for  preaching  in  a 
meeting,  and  taken  towards  evening  before  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  Justice  who  did 
not  wish'  to  send  him  to  prison  which  was 
several  miles  distant,  that  night,  dismissed  the 
informer,  telling  him  that  in  the  morning  he 
would  hear  his  accusation.  He  then  told  John 
as  he  appeared  a  decent  man,  he  would  give 
him  lodgings  in  his  house  that  night,  if  he 
would  be  willing  to  sleep  in  a  room  which  his 
servant  reported  to  be  haunted.  This  room 
was  the  only  unoccupied  one  in  the  house,  the 
justice  having  some  visiters  staying  with  him. 
John  expressed  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
kindness  of  the  justice,  and  accepted  the  offer. 

During  tho  evening  ho  was  very  kindly  treat- 
ed, and  had  much  conversation  on  religious 
subjects  with  the  justice  and  his  visiters,  to 
their  mutual  satisfaction.  When  the  time 
came  for  retiring,  the  justice  went  with  him  to 
his  lodging  room,  which  was  at  the  end  of  a 
long  gallery,  and  John  in  the  certain  feeling 
of  inward  peace,  and  in  the  assurance  of  the 
power  and  mercy  of  God,  laid  down  in  his  bed 
and  slept  sweetly.  About  one  o'clock  in  tho 
morning  he  awoke,  and  felt  the  love  of  God, 
in  an  unusual  stream  of  peace  and  joy  flowing 
within  him.  Whilst  resting  in  this  heavenly 
condition  of  mind,  he  heard  a  rattling  noise 
for  some  time  in  the  gallery,  and  a  shrill  voice 
proclaiming  three  times,  "You  are  damned  I" 
Raised  far  above  all  superstitious  fears,  John 
answered,  "  Thou  art  a  liar  ;  for  I  feel  this 
moment  the  sweet  peace  of  my  God,  flow 
through  my  heart."  At  this  the  noise  ceased, 
and  the  voice  was  no  more  heard.  The  spi- 
rit-comforted  Christian  fell  asleep,  and  did  not 
awake  until  the  hour  in  the  morning  at  which 
he  usually  arose.  After  dressing  himself,  he 
went  into  the  garden  belonging  to  the  house, 
there  to  wait  until  the  justice  should  arise. 
Whilst  walking  there,  a  servant  came  to  him, 
fell  on  his  knees  before  him,  and  begged 
his  forgiveness,  and  also  his  prayers.  He 
said  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  noise  in 
the  gallery  and  had  spoken  those  words,  the 
answer  to  which  had  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 
He  informed  John,  that  he,  with  others,  had 


master,  and  that  they  had  endea- 
voured to  conceal  iheir  acts,  by  a  pretence  of 
the  house  being  haunted.  The  penitent  ser- 
vant, at  John's  request,  now  made  ample  con- 
fession to  the  justice,  who  freely  pardoned 
him,  and  John  was  himself  set  at  liberty.  The 
servant  giving  heed  to  that  which  had  brought 
the  saying  of  this  faithful  witness  for  the  Truth 
with  awakening  power  to  his  soul,  grew  in 
grace,  became  convinced  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  as  professed  by  Friends,  and  a 
minister  among  them. 

True  courage  is  not  confined  to  men. 
Many  women  possess  a  large  portion  of  it. 
Jane  Winter,  the  mother  of  Martha  Routh, 
was  one  of  them,  as  the  following  anecdote 
given  in  the  words  of  the  dnughter  will  show. 

"  The  back  part  of  our  house,  looked  into 
the  yard  of  a  large  inn,  that  was  in  great  re- 
putation, which  Friends  as  well  as  others  usu- 
ally preferred.  The  landlord  and  his  wife 
were  very  kind  neighbours;  the  latter  would 
often  come  and  ask  advice  of  my  mother.  An 
officer  of  distinction  happened  to  bo  taking  up 
his  quarters  there  ;  one  evening  having  got  too 
much  liquor,  he  began  to  quarrel  with  some 
of  the  company,  and  after  some  time  conclud- 
ed to  go  into  the  yard  to  decide  the  fray.  The 
landlord  was  not  at  home,  and  the  landlady 
seeing  the  officer  draw  his  sword,  fainted. 
One  of  the  servants  exceedingly  alarmed  came 
to  acquaint  us  with  the  circumstance,  fearing 
murder  might  ensue.  My  father  was  from 
home,  but  my  moiher  quickly  stepped  out, 
passed  through  those  who  surrounded  the  offi- 
!  cer  ;  and  as  he  was  holding  up  his  glittering 
sword,  took  it  out  of  his  hand  and  brought  it 
into  our  house.  The  act  so  surprised  him  and 
!  the  rest  of  the  company,  that  they  soon  sepa- 
rated, and  the  family  thereby  were  greatly 
relieved.  In  about  two  hours  after,  under- 
standing who  had  got  his  weapon,  the  olficer 
sent  a  submissive  request  to  have  it  returned  ; 
but  my  mother  told  the  servant,  it  was  safely 
locked  up  in  our  parlour;  that  she  wished  it  to 
remain  there  until  the  morning,  and  would  be 
glad  the  officer  himself,  would  then  call  for  it, 
and  put  it  into  the  sheath.  This  he  did,  and 
very  civilly  acknowledged  her  kind  interfer- 
ence. Herein  was  the  scripture  declaration 
fulfilled,  'The  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion.'  " 

Jane  Winter  was  a  religiously  exercised  wo- 
man. When  about  putting  off  the  incumbrance 
of  mortality,  she  said  to  her  daughter  Martha, 
"  My  dear  child,  I  have  been  praying  for  thee, 
that  the  Almighty  would  graciously  take  thee 
under  his  notice,  and  preserve  thee  in  his  fear, 
that  thou  mayst  be  made  meet  for  an  entrance 
into  his  holy  kingdom  ;  where  He  is,  in  great 
mercy,  preparing  a  place  for  me." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  in 
Ireland,  the  catholic  inhabitants  being  in  arms 
against  their  Protestant  brethren  and  the  Eng- 
lish army,  murder,  robbery,  and  outrage  were 
of  common  occurrence.  During  this  period, 
David  Sands  who  was  in  Dublin,  felt  a  con- 
cern to  attend  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at  En- 
niscorthy,  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  Irish  rapparees  were  in  great 
strength.  He  had  faith  to  believe  that  he 
would  be  preserved,  and  two  women  and  five 
men  ventured  to  accompany  him.     They  went 


through  Ballilore  to  Carlow,  where  they  re- 
ceived very  discouraging  accounts,  relative  to 
the  practicability  of  periorming  their  proposed 
visit  in  safety.  Some  Friends  did  not  hesitate 
to  condemn  David  for  his  prospect  of  taking 
the  two  women  into  such  a  scene  of  danger. 
David  was  much  tried,  and  in  sadness  of  heart 
walked  by  himself  in  the  garden  of  the  house 
where  he  stayed  at  Carlow.  After  walking 
about  some  time  he  liAed  his  eyes,  and  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  a  man  on  horseback  in  the 
adjoining  road,  who  informed  him  that  the 
rebels  were  defeated  at  Enniscorthy,  and  the 
road  was  open  for  them  to  proceed.  In  re- 
newed animation  he  came  into  the  house,  and 
informed  them  what  he  had  soon  and  heard. 
For  reply  he  was  assured  that  no  horseman 
had  passed  along  the  road  ;  and  this  assertion 
was  confirmed  by  inquiry  amongst  the  neigh- 
bours. David  Sands  felt  however  his  failh 
renewed,  and  so  did  his  companions,  who  the 
next  day  accompanied  him  to  Enniscorthy. 
When  they  reached  that  place,  they  found  it 
almost  depopulated  and  destroyed,  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  had  to  be  removed  to  ena- 
ble them  to  pass  along  the  street.  They  at- 
tended the  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  one  of  the 
females,  Rachel  M.  Jackson,  afterwards 
wrote,  "  Our  going  seemed  to  be  some  little 
strength  and  encouragement  tothe  tried  Friends 
there,  and  we  were  mercifully  favoured  to  hold 
the  meeting  in  quiet,  1  trust  and  believe  to  our 
mutual  comfort, — and  to  return  home  again  in 
safety.  But  David  Sands  found  a  necessity  to 
stay  and  visit  the  little  meeting  there." 

Surely  the  above  narrative  manifests  in  the 
women  no  less  than  the  men,  faith  and  cour- 
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"  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youtli  ;  but  bo  thou  an 
example  of  the  believers,  in  word,  in  conversation,  in 
charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity." — 1  Tim.  iv.  19. 

Since  the  rise  of  Friends,  there  have  been 
some  remarkable  instances,  of  a  gift  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  being  conlerred  upon 
very  young  persons.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason  why  that  gift  may  not  be  again 
dispensed  at  an  early  age,  unless  the  want  of 
single-heartedness  and  faith  in  the  guidance  of 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  giff,  should 
prevent  young  people  from  accepting  it,  or 
older  ones  from  believing  it  would  be  right  to 
give  countenance  and  support  to  such.  "  In 
the  forepart  of  the  year  1699,"  James  Dick- 
inson says,  "  I  had  drawings  in  my  mind  to 
visit  Friends  in  Scotland,  and  proceeded  on 
that  service  in  company  with  Jonathan  Cum- 
yeat,  son  of  John  Burnyeat,  who  had  the  like 
concern.  As  he  was  very  young,  and  had  not 
travelled  in  Truth's  service  before,  a  concern 
fell  upon  me  for  his  preservation  every  wa_v. 
The  Lord  was  kind  to  us,  and  bore  up  our 
spirits  in  all  exercises.  My  companion  was 
deeply  opened  into  the  mysteries  of  God's 
kingdom;  and  grew  in  his  gift,  so  as  to  give 
counsel  to  young  and  old  :  he  was  very  zeal- 
ous against  deceit  and  wickedness,  both  in 
professor   and    profane ;  and   often   reproved 
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such.  We  travelled  together  through  Ihe 
south  and  west  pans  of  Scotland,  to  Douglas, 
Hamilton  and  Glasgow,  and  had  many  meet- 
ings amongst  the  people;  labouring  to  turn 
their  minds  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is 
the  light  of  the  world  ;  warning  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  light  to  be  their  way,  to  be  careful 
to  walk  therein,  that  they  might  know  their 
communion  to  increase  with  the  Lord,  their 
fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  to  cleanse  them  from  all  unrighteous- 
ness. Then  we  travelled  into  the  north,  and 
had  many  precious  meetings.  From  thence 
we  returned  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  we  met  with  many  brethren. 
Abundance  of  people  came  1o  the  meeting, 
who  were  very  rude  and  wicked,  and  laboured 
to  disturb  us;  but  the  testimony  of  Truth  com- 
ing over  all,  some  among  them  were  troubled, 
and  chained  down  by  the  power  of  God.  We 
were  deeply  bowed  under  a  sense  of  liie  Lord's 
favour  to  us;  yet  under  great  sorrow  to  see 
the  wickedness  of  the  people,  a  concern  came 
upon  Jonathan  Burnyeatto  write  a  warning  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  which  was  after- 
wards put  in  print  to  answer  its  service.  Then 
we  travelled  to  Kelso,  and  visited  Friends 
there  ;  so  to  Berwick-upon-Tweed  ;  from  thence 
to  Northumberland,  and  had  meetings  at  seve- 
ral places  ;  many  hearts  were  reached  by  the 
power  of  Truth.  Being  clear,  we  returned 
home,  and  witnessed  peace  to  flow  in  our 
souls." 

"  In  the  year  1704,"  James  Dickinson  says, 
"  I  was  engaged  to  visit  Friends  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire.  Jonathan  Burnyeat  had 
the  like  concern,  and  we  travelled  together  in 
sweet  brotherly  love.  The  Lord  went  before 
us,  opened  our  service  to  us  day  by  day,  and 
enabled  us  to  answer  it ;  so  that  we  found 
great  encouragement  to  follow  him  faithfully. 
We  had  many  meetings  in  these  counties ; 
exhorting  Friends  to  prize  the  day  of  their 
visitation,  seeing  the  Lord  had  been  pleased  to 
make  known  his  way  and  truth  to  them,  lest 
their  day  should  pass  over.  We  laboured  to 
stir  up  all  to  faithfulness  to  the  Lord,  and  to 
wail  to  know  their  communion  and  fellowship 
to  increase  with  him,  and  one  with  another, 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  cleanse  them 
from  all  unrighteousness.  Having  finished 
this  service,  I  returned  to  my  wife  and  family 
in  peace." 

"  Jonathan  Burnyeat,  son  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth, was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  4tli  of  the 
Eleventh  month,  1686,"  consequently  he  was 
liltlc  more  than  tieelve  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  united  with  James  Dickinson  in  Gospel 
service  in  1699.  John  Burnyeat  died  in  1690, 
and  llie  account  given  of  him  in  Piety  Pro- 
moted, stales,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  took  a  wife  in  Ireland,  and  had  one  son,  of 
wiiom  John  Whiting  speaks  as  a  liopeful 
yoimg  man.  "  Jonathan  Burnyeat  died  at 
Graylhwaile  near  Crabtrcebeck,  [in  Cumber- 
land,] on  the  5lh  of  the  Third  month,  1709," 
in  the  twenly-lhird  year  of  his  age.  These 
dates,  &c.,  of  his  birth  and  decease  are  copied 
from  the  registers  of  Pardshaw  Monthly  Meet- 
ing. The  editor  [of  J.  Dickinson's  life]  re- 
grets that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  further 
particulars  respecting  this  extraordinary  youth. 


When  his  age  is  considered  in  connection  with 
what  is  here  said  of  him  by  James  Dickinson, 
the  reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  with 
so  remarkable  an  instance  of  early  dedication  ; 
or  whilst  contemplating  the  condescension  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  church,  in  committing  a 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  to  one  of  so  tender 
an  age,  to  regard  it  as  an  occasion  which  calls 
forth  the  reverent  acknowledgment,  "  Out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings.  Thou  hast 
perfected  praise."  Vol.  xii.  Friends'  Library, 
398. 

That  a  minister  of  the  experience,  and  ex- 
traordinary gift  of  J.  Dickinson,  should  take 
such  a  youth  for  a  companion,  if  the  dates  are 
correct,  is  an  indication  of  great  humility  and 
condescension,  and  may  profilably  lead  to  the 
reflection,  whether  that  fatherly  care  and  in- 
terest, towards  young  people  under  Divine  vis- 
itation, has  been  of  latter  years,  as  much 
manifest  as  would  be  for  iheir  benefit,  and  the 
good  of  the  cause  of  Truth.  Whether  from 
the  fear  of  promoting  a  false  growth,  young 
plants  have  not  been  often  left  to  contend  with 
adverse  winds,  and  the  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment, by  which  many  of  tender  and  sensitive 
consliluiion  have  perished,  or  dwindled  so  as 
to  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection.  There  is  great 
difference  in  persons  ;  some  are  forward  enough 
and  need  a  colder  climate  to  check  a  hasty 
j  unheallhy  growth,  while  the  diffident,  timid 
ones  require  the  warmth  of  the  church's  bos- 
om, and  would  in  time  show  the  good  efiects  of 
it.  We  have  many  men  and  women  of  reli- 
gious attainments,  but  are  they  sufficiently 
concerned  for  the  church's  welfare  ?  Do  Ihey 
live  under  a  constant  exercise  of  spirit  for  the 
children,  that  they  may  receive  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  and  be  planted  in 
his  house?  Wc  know  they  cannot  give  gifts  ; 
Christ  alono  can  do  this  ;  but  was  there  a  more 
universal  and  fervent  application  to  Him  to 
prepare  and  send  forth  labourers,  surely  he 
would  hear  and  answer  prayer. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  been 
contending  for  the  doctrines  of  Truth,  and  ne- 
cessarily so,  to  keep  the  testimonies  given  to 
us,  free  from  spurious  adniixture  ;  but  is  it  not 
also  essentially  important  to  examine,  how  far 
the  knowledge  and  support  of  these  doctrines 
and  testimonies,  are  the  fruits  of  obedience  ; — 
whether  the  members  of  dilTerent  ages  are 
growing  in  the  Truth,  and  bearing  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  upon  their  shoulders,  preferring 
Jerusalem  to  their  chief  joy, — or  whether  the 
world  and  its  amusements,  are  not  absorbing 
the  spirits,  blinding  the  vision,  and  blunting 
the  tender  feelings  which  pertain  to  a  quicken- 
ed soul.  How  small  a  portion  of  the  time  and 
efforts  of  many,  is  devoted  to  the  Redeemer's 
cause,  and  the  work  of  salvation  in  their  own 
hearU.  Not  a  few  go  to  none  of  their  meetings 
but  on  First-day  morning — one  half  day  out  of 
seven  seemingly  dedicated  to  religious  observ- 
ance, while  the  remaining  six  and  a-half  are 
taken  for  their  own  use — putting  off  their  Al- 
mighty Creator  with  a  lifeless  offering  of  one- 
fourteenth  part  of  their  time.  But  if  the  mid- 
night cry  sounds  in  their  ear,  while  in  high 
spirils  for  the  world,  what  fearful ncss  and  con- 
slcrnalion  overwhelm  them.  Then  they  want 
oil  lor  their  lamps;  and  the  first  application  in 


their  terror,  is  commonly  made  to  those  whom 
they  have  little  regarded  in  heallh,  but  who 
have  been  daily  engaged,  lo  have  their  vessels 
supplied  from  the  exhaustless  Fountain. 

Young  people  also  have  iheir  temptations  lo 
combat;  strong  conviction  is  often  adminisler- 
ed  to  deter  them  from  yielding,  and  chastise- 
ment when  they  have  rebelled.  But  if  they 
grow  stiff-necked,  determined  to  decide  for 
themselves  and  act  as  ihey  choose,  the  heart 
grows  hard,  and  the  tender  entreaties  of  the 
Saviour,  will  be  withdrawn,  and  many  go  in 
the  broad  way  lo  destruction.  They  are  then" 
totally  unfit  to  receive  gifts  ;  they  lose  the  in- 
estimable blessings  which  were  in  store  for 
them,  and  the  church  the  strength  which  they 
might  have  conlributed  j  and  thus  like  Saul, 
who  was  intended  for  the  kingdom,  it  may  be 
said  to  them,  "  Rebellion  is  as  the  sin  of  witch- 
craft ;  and  stubbornness  is  as  iniquity  and  ido- 
lalry.  Because  thou  hast  rejected  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  rejected  thee." 


"  Thy  Kingdom  Come.'''' — Those  who  amasg 
property  and  build  magnificent  mansions  ;  who 
strive  after  what  the  world  can  give,  and  utter 
this  prayer  with  tlieir  lips,  resemble  those  hug 
organ  pipes  which  incessantly  sing  with  a 
their  power  in  the  churches,  without  speech, 
feeling,  rehgion,  or  reason. — Luther. 


DEBORAH  WILSON. 

Deborah  Wilson,  of  Preston,  a  minister, 
widow  of  Richard  Wilson,  deceased  Third 
month  12th,  1847,  aged  77  years. 

This  dear  Friend  was  one  that  walked  in 

the  fear  of  thp  I.a.vl,   from  Parly   life,  and   wIlO 

tenderly  sympathized  with  the  poor  and  needy. 
She  contributed  also  liberally  to  the  supply  of 
their  temporal  wants  ;  visited  them  in  sickness, 
often  successfully  administered  to  them  suit- 
able medicines,  and  frequently  on  these  occa- 
sions, she  was  concerned  to  supplicate  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  that  they  might  be  ena- 
bled lo  look  to  Jesus  as  their  mediator  and 
Redeemer. 

She  resided  a  great  part  of  her  life,  at 
Thornton,  in  Craven,  where  she  and  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  survived,  were  greatly  re- 
spected and  beloved.  In  this  secluded  and 
rural  situation,  it  may  truly  be  said,  her  lamp 
burnt  brightly  I  Christian  love,  faith,  and  hu- 
mility, were  sweetly  blended  in  her  character, 
and  shone  conspicuously  in  her  daily  walk. 

A  meeting  for  Friends  was  kept  up  for  many 
years,  upon  Richard  Wilson's  premises,  and 
was  continued  to  be  held  till  his  decease,  and 
the  subsequent  removal  of  Deborah  Wilson  to 
Preslon. 

Several  individuals  were  attracted  to  the 
principles  which  wc  profess,  by  their  consist- 
ent life  and  conversation,  and  joined  our  So- 
ciety ;  only  one  of  these  survives  this  worihy 
couple;  but  many  not  professing  with  us,  che- 
rish their  memory  with  feelings  of  high  es- 
teem. 

Deborah  Wilson  continued  a  bright  exam- 
ple, of  the  sanctifying  and  preserving  power  of 
Divine  grace  to  the  close  of  Iter  long  and 
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truly  useful  life,  being  ever  watchful,  that  her 
day's  work  should  keep  peace  with  the  day. 

For  some  months  previous  to  her  decease, 
she  frequently  said  to  those  around  her,  that 
she  was  awaiting  her  dismissal,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  be  released  from  the  shackles  of  mor- 
tality, but  was  favoured  with  resignation  to 
the  will  of  her  Lord.  Her  last  illness  was 
comparatively  short,  and  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  her  sun  set  in  brightness. 

Settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  valuable  collection  of  materials  for 
American  History,  made  by  Peter  Force,  Es- 
quire, of  Washington,  D.  C.,  there  is  one  of 
the  "  Proposals  for  a  Second  Settlement  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,"  of  such  extreme 
rarity,  that  it  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  to 
which  reference  can  be  had.  We  are  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  [rejprinted,  and  we 
give  it  on  our  first  page,  as  a  document  wor- 
thy to  be  preserved.  It  is  a  broadside,  about 
ten  inches  wide  by  thirteen  long,  and  bears 
the  marks  of  age,  and  dilapidation,  but  is  per- 
fect.— North  American. 

PROPOSALS 

FOR  A  SECOND  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE 

DKOVE-NffE   ©J^   3DE-X-\'S¥2.1fSlKE31 ; 

Whereas,  I  did  about  nine  years  past  pro- 
pound the  selling  of  several  Parts  or  Shares 
of  Land  upon  that  side  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  next  Delaware  River,  and  set- 
ting out  a  Place  upon  it  for  the  building  of  a 
City,  by  the  name  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  that 
divers  persons  closed  with  those  Proposals, 
who,  by  their  ingenuity,  industry  and  charge, 
have  advanced  that  Ciiy  irom  a  Wood  to  a 
good  forwardness  of  Building  (there  being 
above  one  thousand  Houses  finisht  in  it)  and 
that  the  several  Plantations  and  Towns  begun 
upon  the  Land,  bought  by  those  first  Under- 
takers, are  also  in  a  prosperous  way  of  Im- 
provement and  enlargement  (insomuch  as  last 
year  ten  sail  of  Ships  u-ere  freighted  there 
icith  the  growth  of  the  Province  for  Barbados, 
Jamaica,  SfC,  besides  what  came  directly  for 
this  Kingdom),  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  make 
another  Settlement,  upon  the  River  of  jSu.tgi/e- 
hannagh,  that  run  into  the  Bay  of  Chesa- 
peake, and  bears  about  fifty  miles  West  from 
the  River  Delaware,  as  appears  by  the  Com- 
mon Maps  of  the  English  Dominion  in  Ame- 
rica. There  I  design  to  lay  out  land  for  the 
building  of  another  City,  with  more  conveni- 
ent place  for  communication  with  the  former 
Plantations  on  the  East,  which,  by  land  is  as 
good  as  done  already,  a  way  being  laid  out 
between  the  two  Rivers  very  exactly  and 
conveniently,  at  least  three  years  ago  ;  and 
which  will  not  be  hard  to  do  by  Water,  by  the 
benefit  of  the  River  Scoalkill,  for  a  Branch 
of  that  River  lies  near  a  Branch  that  runs 
into  Susquehannagh  River,  and  is  the  Com- 
mon Course  of  the  Indians  with  their  Skins 
and  Furrs  into  our  parts,  and  to  the  Provinces 
of  East  and  West  Jersy,  and  New  York, 
from  the  West  and  North-Wcst  parts  of  the 
Continent  from  whence  they  bring  them. 

And  I  do  also  intend  that  every  one  who 


shall  be  a  Purchasser  in  this  proposed  Settle- 
ment shall  have  a  proportionable  Lot  in  the 
said  City  to  build  a  house  or  Houses  upon  : 
which  Town-Ground,  nnd  the  Scares  of  Land 
that  shall  be  bought  of  me,  shall  be  delivered 
clear  of  all  Indian  pretentions  ;  for  it  has  been 
my  way  from  the  first,  to  purchase  their  Title 
from  them,  and  so  settle  with  their  consent. 

The  Shares  I  dispose  of,  contain  each. 
Three  Thousand  Acres,  for  1001.  and  for 
greater  or  less  quantities,  after  that  rate.  The 
Acre  of  that  Province  is  according  to  the  Sta- 
tute of  the  33th  of  Edic.  1.  And  no  Acknow- 
ledgement or  Quit  Rent  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Purchasers,  till  five  years  after  a  Settlement 
be  made  upon  their  Lands,  and  that  only  ac- 
cording to  the  Quantity  of  Acres  so  taken  up 
and  seated,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  only  then 
to  pay  but  one  shillling  per  annum  for  every 
hundred  Acres  forever.  And  further  I  do 
promise  to  agree  with  every  Purchasser  that 
shall  be  willing  to  treat  with  me  between  this 
and  next  Spring,  and  upon  all  such  reasonable 
Conditions,  as  shall  be  thought  necessary  for 
their  accommodation,  intending,  if  God  please, 
to  return  with  what  speed  I  can,  and  my  Fa- 
mily with  me  in  order  to  our  future  residence. 

To  conclude,  that  which  particularly  re- 
commends this  Settlement,  is  the  known  Good- 
ness of  the  Soyle,  and  Scituation  of  the  Land, 
which  is  high  and  not  ftlounlainous  ;  also  the 
Pleasantness  and  Largeness  of  the  River,  be- 
ing smooth  and  not  rapid,  and  broader  than 
the  Thames  at  London-bridge  many  Miles 
above  the  place  designed  for  this  Settlement  ; 
and  runs  (as  we  are  told  by  the  Indians)  quite 
through  the  Province,  into  which  many  fair 
Rivers  empty  themselves.  The  sorts  of  Tim- 
ber that  grow  there,  are  chiefly  Oake,  Ash, 
Chesnut,  Vi'alnut,  Cedar,  and  Poplar.  The 
native  Fruits  are  Pawpaws,  Grapes,  Mul- 
berys,  Chesnuts,  and  several  sorts  of  Walnuts. 
There  are  likewise  great  quantities  of  Deer, 
and  especially  Elks,  which  are  much  bigger 
than  our  Red  Deer,  and  use  that  River  in 
Herds.  And  Fish  there  is  of  divers  sorts,  and 
very  large  and  in  great  plenty. 

But  that  which  recommends  both  this  Set- 
tlement in  particular,  and  the  Province  in  gen- 
eral, is  a  late  Pattent  obtained  by  divers  Emi- 
nent Lords  and  Gentlemen/or  that  Land  that 
lies  north  q/"  Pennsylvania  up  to  the  AGth  de- 
gree and  an  half,  because  their  Traffick  and 
Intercourse  will  be  chiefly  through  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  lies  between  that  Province  and 
the  Sea.  We  have  also  the  comfort  of  being 
the  Center  of  all  the  English  Colonies  upon 
the  Continent  o(  America,  as  they  lie  from  the 
North-East  parts  of  New  England  to  the 
most  Southerly  parts  of  Carolina,  being  above 
1000  miles  upon  the  Coast. 

If  any  Persons  please  to  apply  themselves 
to  me  by  Letters  in  relation  to  this  affair,  they 
may  direct  them  to  Robert  Ness  Scrivener  in 
Lumber-street  in  London  for  Philip  Ford, 
and  suitable  answer  will  be  returned  by  the 
first  opportunity.  There  are  also  Instructions 
printed  for  information  of  such  as  intend  to  go, 
or  send  servants,  or  Families  thither,  which 
way  they  may  proceed  with  most  Ease  and 
Advantage,  both  hero  and  there,  in  reference 
to  Passage,  Goods,  Utensels,  Building,  Hus- 


bandry, Stock,  Subsistence,  Traffick,  dfc. 
being  the  effect  of  their  Expence  and  P^xperi- 
ance  that  have  seen  the  fruit  of  their  La- 
bours. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 


Printed  and  sold  by  Andrew  Sowle,  at  the 
Crooked  Billet  in  tlolloway-Lane,  Shore- 
ditch,  1690. 


For  "Tho  Friend." 

Select  Sehools  for  onr  Yontli. 

The  kind  notice  by  the  editor  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  "  The  Friend,"  of  the  Select  Schools 
established  in  this  city,  for  the  guarded  and  at 
the  same  time  liberal  education  of  the  children 
of  our  members,  was  well,  and  substantially 
correct,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  believed 
that  for  the  information  of  such  as  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  present  state  of  those 
schools,  it  might  safely  have  been  added,  that 
since  their  first  cstabiishment,  there  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  a  period  when  there  existed 
a  greater  degree  of  social  harmony,  cheerful- 
ness, and  mutually  kind  feeling  amongst  the 
scholars,  and  also  between  them  and  the 
Teachers  under  whose  charge  they  are  placed, 
than  at  present  exists  in  both  the  departments 
of  those  truly  interesting  seminaries. 

It  is  likely  that  an  occasional  visit  to  either 
of  them,  by  the  parents  or  others  concerned  in 
the  consistent  and  substantial  education  of  our 
beloved  youth,  would  amply  repay  for  the  time 
spent  in  thus  making  themselves  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  character  and  condition 
of  those  schools,  and  with  the  inducement  there 
is  for  rendering  them  more  extensively  avail- 
able to  our  members  ; — for  who  that  is  at  all 
acquainted  willi  the  unfavourable  influences 
which  are  exerted  in  those  mixed  and  promis- 
cuous associations  that  so  generally  abound  in 
the  Common  Schools  of  the  day, — can  doubt 
of  the  salutary  effect  of  securing  for  their  chil- 
dren during  the  susceptible  period  of  early 
youth,  the  valuable  privilege  of  an  education 
under  the  watchful  care  of  well  qualified 
teachers,  known  to  be  religiously  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  precious  youth  entrusted 
to  their  charge? 

The  terms  are  moderate,  the  locations  quite 
favourable,  and  the  provisions  in  all  respects 
ample  for  the  purpose. 
Fliikda.,  Tentli  month,  1848. 


Example. — Let  every  parent  look  well  to 
his  daily  and  hourly  example ;  for  childien, 
says  an  able  writer,  make  more  use  of  the  eye, 
than  the  ear;  and  the  expressions  are  clearer 
and  stronger  from  the  one  than  the  other — 
they  will  not  bo  influenced  so  much  by  what 
you  say,  as  by  what  you  do.  In  vain  do  you 
exhort  them  to  be  spiritual,  while  you  are 
worldly.  In  vain  do  you  point  them  to  the 
"  narrow  way"  which  leads  to  heaven,  while 
you  decline  to  walk  in  it.  In  vain  do  you 
warn  them  from  carnal  indulgences  in  which 
you  seek  gratification.  You  must  live  u  hat 
you  teach  ;  you  must  be  what  you  desire  them 
to  become.  This  is  the  necessary  price  of  a 
happy  state  of  religion   in  the  family;  and  it 
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is,  alas !  a  price  which  many  parents  decline 
to  pay.— Extract. 

The  way  to  be  rich  and  happy  in  this  world, 
is  first  to  learn  righteousness;  for  such  an  one 
was  never  forsaken  in  any  age,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread.  Charge  all  parents  that  they 
keep  their  children  low  and  plain  in  meat, 
drink,  apparel,  and  everything  else,  and  in  due 
subjection  to  all  just  and  reasonable  commands ; 
and  let  them  not  appear  above  the  real  estates 
of  their  parents— nor  get  up  in  pride  and  high 
things,  though  their  parents  have  plentiful  es- 
tates'; for  that  is  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
their  future  happiness. 


THE  PRIEN^ 

TENTH  MONTH  28,  1848. 


Many,  perhaps  most  of  the  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  are  but  imperfectly  acquain- 
ed  ^with  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
Friends,  and  the  embarrassments  and  even 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  subjected,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  on  account  of  their 
peaceable  profession.  In  Philadelphia,  which 
had  been  the  capital  of  the  Quaker  Govern- 
ment, in  the  earlier  colonial  times,  and  where, 
consequently,  one  might  suppose  their  princi- 
ples would  have  been  well  understood  and  pro- 
perly appreciated,  they  were  treated  with  more 
severity  than  elsewhere.  A  number  of  the 
most  respectable  of  them  were  actually  sent 
into  exile  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
and  though  in  the  end  honourably  restored  to 
liberty,  when  the  subsidence  of  party  passion 
and  the  dust  of  strife  permitted  the  exorcise  of 
more  discriminating  vision,  and  the  inoffen- 
siveness  of  their  deportment  became  evident, 
yet  the  circumstance  has  never  been  fairly 
treated  by  the  historians  of  that  stormy  period, 
and  a  shade  has  always  been  cast  upon  the 
reputation  of  the  Society,  in  the  narration  of 
that  transaction.  The  Society  has  preferred 
permitting  this  misrepresentation  of  its  motives 
and  conduct  to  pass  without  refutation,  rather 
than,  by  a  full  exposition  of  the  facts,  to  run 
the  risk  of  reviving  acrimonious  and  unchris- 
tian feelings.  The  time,  however,  seems  to 
have  arrived,  when  a  \)\mn  statement  of  the 
case  may  be  made,  without  danger  of  resusci- 
tating ancient  prejudices  or  the  spirit  of  perse- 
cution. The  men  of  that  generation  have 
passed  away,  and  but  little  personal  feeling 
now  exists  to  blind  the  judgment  of  the  living 
To  postpone  the  task  much  longer  is  undesira. 
•ble,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  performed;  for  the  au^ 
thenlic  records,  original  documents,  and  private 
papers,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  immediate 
descendants  of  the  parties,— active  and  passive 

of  the  revolutionary  epoch  (many  of  which 

arc  already  lost  or  inaccessible)  maj^  suffer  so 
much  farlher  decrease  and  damage  in  process 
of  time,  as  to  render  the  attempt  impracti- 
cable. 

It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  learn,  that  a 
highly  respectable  citizen  of  Philadelphia  has, 
for  some  time  past,  been  engaged  in  making  a 
collection  of  all  the  important  papers  and  re- 


cords, private  and  public,  relating  to  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  Friends  into  Virginia — that  he 
has  succeeded  in  procuring  such  a  series  as 
exhibits  a  connected  and  authoritative  narra- 
tive of  the  whole  circumstance — and  that  he 
has  determined  to  print  a  certain  number  of 
copies  of  them,  in  the  form  of  a  book,  for  such 
persons  as  may  be  interested  in  possessing 
them. 

He  has  shown  his  collection  to  several  of 
his  friends,  and  it  embraces  a  considerable 
number  of  curious  and  important  papers  which 
have  not  before  been  in  print. 

The  principal  one  is  a  Journal,  kept  by  the 
F.xiles,  during  the  greater  part  of  their  captiv- 
ity, in  which  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
various,  but  inelTeciual,  efTorts  ttiey  made  to 
obtain  a  hearing  before  the  American  authori- 
ties— of  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  their 
journey  to  Winchester  in  Virginia — of  their 
reception  and  treatment  while  there — with 
very  interesting  notices  of  their  meetings  for 
Divine  worship  and  of  the  impression  which 
their  manner  of  holding  them  produced  upon 
a  number  of  the  people  of  the  town  and  vicini- 
ty ;  who,  until  interfered  with,  gradually  in- 
creased in  their  attendance  and  formed,  at  one 
time,  quite  a  respectable  congregation.  It  alsc 
includes  an  appropriate  account  of  the  Chris 
tian  death  of  two  of  the  exiles — Thomas  Gil 
pin  and  John  Hunt, — the  latter,  an  energetic 
and  impressive  minister,  the  exercise  of  whose 
gift  had  often  proved  consolatory  to  his  fello 
sutTerers  and  instructive  to  others. 

The  next  paper  of  importance  is  the  private 
journal  of  James  Pemberton,  one  of  the  exiles 
which  takes  up  the  narrative  where  the  pre. 
ceding  closes  and  carries  it  forward  to  the 
termination  of  their  banishment. 

Another  paper  is  a  defence  prepared  by  tin 
exiles,  at  Winchester,  which  they  had  con 
templated  publishing,  should  the  stale  of  the 
popular  mind  prove  propitious  ;  but  that  not 
taking  place  before  their  discharge,  it  was 
never  presented  to  the  public. 

There  are,  besides  the  foregoing,  the 
utes  of  Congress  and  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  the  banishment 
and  restoration  of  the  Friends,  with  several 
other  authentic  papers  having  a  bearing  upon 
the  subject. 

The  whole  presents  this  transaction  and  the 
position  of  Friends  during  the  war,  in  a  very 
dilTcrent  light  from  that  in  which  it  has  been 
usually  placed  by  historians,  and  shows,  con- 
clusively, that  their  offence  did  not  arise  from 
any  hostility  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  as  has 
been  so  often  and  unjustly  alleged,  but  from 
their  testimony  against  all  war— a  testimony 
which  those  who  deem  that  peace  is  too  dear- 
ly bought  at  the  expense  of  political  liberty, 
could  not  and  cannot  yet  appreciate,  but  which 
it  is  shown,  in  this  collection,  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  sincerely  and  consistently  adhered 
to,  under  a  very  severe  ordeal. 

It  is  hoped,  persons  enough  will  be  interest- 
ed in  supporting  this  undertaking  to  prevent 
its  bringing  the  compiler  into  debt,  which  it  is 
understood,  is  all  that  he  desires;  behaving 
devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  its  accom. 
plishment,  simply  from  a  wish  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history,  and  to  preserve  from  destruc 


tion  authentic  data  for  the  use  of  the  future 
historian  of  Friends  and  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

OO"  Persons  wishing  to  possess  copies  of 
the  foregoing  work,  can  secure  thena  by  lead- 
ing their  names  with  John  Richardson,  at  the 
publication  office  of  this  paper. 

A  late  paper  says,  that  "  A  letter  of  the 
28th  ult.,  dated  Christiana,  states  that  a  con- 
script in  the  Norwegian  navy,  named  Halver- 
sen,  having  objected  to  serve  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  could  not  partici- 
pate in  military  affairs,  he  was  sentenced  to 
receive  three  times  27  lashes  on  his  bare  back, 
and  continue  to  serve  as  a  cabin  boy." 

A  stated  meeting  of "  The  Female  Society 
of  Philadelphia  for  the  Relief  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Poor,"  will  be  held  at  the  House 
of  Industry,  on  Seventh  street,  on  Seventh- 
day,  the  4th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  at  half- 
past  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Geo.  Gilbert,  W.  Newton,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
22;  N.  Hunt,  Leesburg,  O.,  per  G.  Perdue,  $3,  to  52, 
vol.  20  ;  R.  Wreford,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  Jehu 
Favvcett,  for  David  Satterthwaite,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  for 
Jehu  Alman,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  P.  B.  Upton,  Stanford,  N. 
Y.,  S2,  vol.  21 ;  Caleb  White,  Knightstown,  Ind.,  S6, 
vols.  20, 21  and  22 ;  James  Stanton,  agent,  for  Thomas 
and  Samuel  Stanley,  ®6,  vols.  20,  21  and  22  ;  for  Jesse 
Roberts,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Joel  Dawson,  $2,  vol.  20  ;  Henry 
Stanton,  82,  vol.  22  ;  Joel  Doudna,  §5,  to  26,  vol.  21; 
Samuel  Stephens,  for  Silas  Stephens,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  and 
for  H.  and  C.  Clay,  $2,  vol.  22. 

West-town  Boarding- School. 

Ttie      Wintcl     scosiuu     will      commence     on 

Sixth-day,  the  27lh  of  the  Tenth  month.  Con- 
veyances will  be  provided  to  take  the  children 
to  the  school,  which  will  leave  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street,  on  that 
day  and  the  day  following,  at  1  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Parents  and  others  who  are  desirous  of 
sending  children  to  the  school,  will  please 
make  early  application  to  Joseph  Snowdon, 
Superintendent,  or  Joseph  Scattergood,  Trea- 
surer, No.  84  Arch  street. 


Board  is  wanted  for  three  grown  persons  in 
a  Friend's  family,  within  the  city  limits,  east 
of  Broad  street.  Early  application  is  desir- 
able. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house  in  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  on  the  4th  of  Tenth  month,  William  Wood,  of 
Fall  River,  to  RuTU  Chase,  of  the  same  place. 

,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  lilh  of  Tenth 

month,  Robert  T.  Davis,  M.  D.,  of  Waterville,  Me., 
to  Sarah  C,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  of 
Fall  River. 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.,  Sarah  Pen- 
NOCK,  daughter  of  Abraham  L.  PennocU,  of  Upper 
Darby,  Delaware  county,  in  the  28tli  year  of  her  age. 
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Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

Illness  was  soon  added  to  the  other  misfor- 
unes  of  the  brothers.  When  John  was  but 
ifteen  years  old,  he  was  employed,  with  two 
)ther  labourers,  in  clearing  out  a  water-course, 
aliing  marl  from  a  pit  in  a  marshy  situation, 
>nd  draining  a  swamp,  and  was  thus  oflen 
)bligcd  to  stand  in  water  up  to  the  knees  for 
lours  together;  this  was  during  the  months  of 
!^ovember  and  December,  1827.  He  took  a 
levere  cold,  which  probably  did  permanent  in- 
ury  to  his  lungs,  and  confined  him  to  the 
louse  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  "  Tiie  cougli,' 
vhich  was  uncommonly  hard  and  dry,  was  so 
Jistressing,  that  he  could  not  lie  down  in  bed, 
ind  for  a  number  of  nights  he  sat  by  the  fire." 
■ie  had  recovered  far  enough,  however,  in 
Warch,  to  resume  his  work  ;  but  "ever  after, 
ivhen  he  caught  cold,  he  was  subject  to  a  hard, 
Iry  cough,  which  lasted  for  weeks,  and  some- 
imes  even  months." 

In  November  of  the  following  year,  while 
\.lexander  was  employed  in  blasting  rock,  a 
;harge  exploded  prematurely,  which  threw 
lim  into  the  air,  and  he  fell  head  foremost 
jpon  a  pile  of  stones.  His  face  was  severely 
Tiangled,  the  skull  was  laid  bare  for  several 
nches,  and  his  limbs  were  badly  bruised.  The 
physician  at  first  thought  there  was  no  chance 
5f  his  recovery ;  but  after  a  confinement  of 
lour  months,  during  which  he  was  affection- 
itely  attended  by  his  brother,  he  was  ahle  to 
resume  work.  Speaking  of  John,  he  says, — 
'  Patiently  did  he  watch  by  my  bedside  till  it 
ivas  supposed  I  was  out  of  danger  ;  and  then, 
to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  family, 
which  now  depended  upon  him  alone  for  sup- 
port, he  wrought  at  his  former  occupation  by 
day,  and  took  his  turn  to  watch  by  night,  till 
I  could  be  left  with  safety.  The  result  of  this 
accident  was  a  heavy  expenditure,  and  four 
months  of  inability  to  labour;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  from  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
his  unfortunate  brother,  he  again  found  him- 
self in  debt."    Just  three  years  afterwards, 


Alexander  was  exposed  to  a  precisely  similar 
accident,  that  killed  a  labourer  by  his  side, 
and  by  which  his  face  was  again  so  scorched 
and  cut  that  he  was  disfigured  for  life,  and 
the  sight  of  one  eye  was  permanently  injured. 
VVhec  John  was  but  eighteen  years  old,  ihe 
brothers  conceived  the  plan  of  adding  some- 
thing to  their  slender  earnings  by  writing  fo 
the  magazines,  and  even  publishing  a  book. 
It  was  first  necessary  to  make  some  improve- 
ment in  their  penmanship  and  orthography. 
"  For  this  purpose,"  says  the  elder  brother, 
speaking  of  John,  though  the  account  applies 
also  to  himself,  "  he  carried  a  little  work  of 
wliich  he  was  fond  always  in  his  pocket." 

"  From  the  short  poems,  of  which  nearly 
one  half  of  the  book  is  composed,  he  selected 
one,  and  when  going  to  and  returning  from  his 
work,  as  well  as' in  his  journeys  at  dinner- 
time, he  was  in  the  habit  of  conning  it  over  till 
he  had  fixed  the  spelling  of  every  word  in  his 
memory  ;  after  which  he  took  another,  and 
thus  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  work.  He 
also  bought  a  copy  of'  Mavor's  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary,' and  this,  whenever  he  had  occasion 
to  write,  he  laid  down  beside  him,  determining 
not  to  pass  a  single  word,  as  to  the  proper 
spelling  of  which  he  was  in  the  slightest  hesi-. 
taiion.  When  at  any  time  he  had  a  few  min- 
tes  to  snare,  wiiich  could  not  be  turned  to  a 
lore  profitable  account,  ne  usea  uisu  to  puic 
over  its  pages  for  the  proper  pronunciation 
and  accentuation  of  words,  marking  as  he  went 
along,  and  trying  to  fix  in  his  memory,  such 
as  appeared  to  bo  any  way  poetical  or  strik- 
By  persevering  in  these  means,  he  at 
last  acquired  the  ability  of  spelling  accui-ately 
any  common  word  which  he  had  occasion  to 
use  ;  and  by  imitating  whatever  he  considered 
worthy  of  imitation  in  those  specimens  of  the 
writing  of  others  which  fell  in  his  way,  a 
marked  improvement  in  his  penmanship  soon 
began  to  be  observable." — pp.  89,  40. 

They  wrote  mostly  upon  scraps  of  paper 
which  they  picked  up  after  they  had  been  used 
as  envelopes  and  for  other  purposes,  and  they 
economized  even  this  material  by  writing  in  a 
very  fine  hand.  Their  house  had  but  one 
room,  and  the  hours  of  daylight  being  given 
to  labour  out  of  doors,  they  wrote  in  the  even- 
ing and  morning  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  hold- 
ing an  old  copy-book  to  support  the  paper 
upon  their  knees  ;  John  had  no  other  writing- 
desk  than  this  through  life.  As  he  did  not 
wish  it  to  be  known  that  he  was  thus  engaged, 
an  old  newspaper  was  always  kept  at  hand, 
and  if  steps  were  heard  approaching  the  door, 
his  writing  materials  were  instantly  concealed 
under  it.  He  frequently  suffered  from  a  severe 
cough,  and  successive  attacks  of  the  measles 
and  the  small-pox  still  further  injured  his  con- 
stitution.    During  all  his  early  manhood,  says 


his  brother,  "  the  slate  of  his  health  was  such, 
that  lying  longer  in  bed  than  five  hours  at  a 
time  produced  such  a  degree  of  uneasiness  as 
lo  render  it  painful  rather  than  refreshing  ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  he  rose  in  gene- 
ral about  three  in  summer,  and  at  a  little  past 
four  in  winter.  These  long  and  solitary 
mornings  he  spent  for  the  most  part  over  a  fire 
which  he  had  himself  kindled  ;  and  when  [ 
rose,  which  was  not  till  some  hours  later,  I 
found  him  always  employed  either  in  writing 
or  reading." 

"  He  was  now  in  his  nineteenth  year  ;  and 
by  this  time  he  had  begun  to  carry  a  book, 
with  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  constantly 
in  his  pocket ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  soli- 
tary labours  by  day,  a  good  idea  occurred,  he 
sometimes  took  such  notes  of  it  as  would  en- 
able him  to  recall  it  in  the  evening.  About 
this  time,  '  The  Happy  Home,'  '  The  Shout  of 
Victory,' '  Song  to  the  Rising  Sun,'  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  productions,  the  original  MSS.  of 
which  ai'e  stitched  up  with  these,  were  com- 
posed. The  first  of  '  Hymns  of  the  Church- 
yard,' of  which  there  are  three,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  same  period  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  time  and  the  place  at  which  I  first  heard 
him  read  it.  The  house  which  we  inhabited 
was  long  and  narrow,  with  a  small  vacant 
space  at  the  farther  end  of  it,  lighted  by  a.  sin- 
evenings,  when  he  had  the  advantage  of  day- 
light till  it  was  almost  ten  o'clock,  he  some- 
limes  retired  with  his  papers.  On  one  of  these 
evenings,  I  had  taken  sanctuary  in  this  quar- 
ter  before  ho  came  home.  The  sun  shone 
cheerfully  in  at  the  little  window,  giving  an 
air  of  warmth  to  the  place,  and  making  visible 
a  long,  level  streak  of  its  dim,  smoky  atmos- 
phere. When  he  arrived,  with  his  writing 
materials  in  his  hand,  he  leaned  upon  the  chest 
where  my  papers  were  lying,  and  said,  '  If  you 
would  only  stop  for  a  few  minutes,  man,  I 
would  let  you  hear  my  last  production.'  He 
then  read,  with  a  low,  musical  voice,  the  lines 
beginning,  '  Ah  me  !  this  is  a  sad  and  silent 
city,'  which  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages.  Of  these,  Ihe  first  verse  rose  sponta- 
neously while  walking  in  the  churchyard  dur- 
ing the  interval  of  public  worship,  and  the 
others  had  been  added  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing."—pp.  47,  48. 

The  quantity  of  verse  and  prose  which  he 
produced,  under  the  circumstances,  was  truly 
astonishing.  If  printed  in  full,  they  would 
occupy  several  volumes.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  specimens  in  the  books  which 
are  before  us,  the  language  was  always  cor- 
rect, the  lines  smooth  and  flowing,  and  the 
rhymes  good  ;  but  of  course  he  had  little  range 
of  thought  or  copiousness  of  diction,  and  fur- 
ther cultivation  of  mind  would  probably  have 
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induced  him  to  abandon  poetry  for  prose. 
Neither  of  the  brothers  seem  to  have  been  am- 
bitious of  literary  fame  for  its  own  sake,  but 
to  have  written  only  as  a  means  of  eiiing  out 
their  scanty  livelihood.  "  We  are  poor,"  said 
John  to  his  brother  ;  "  it  must  be  long  before 
we  can  save  the  veriest  trifle  from  our  miser- 
able earnings ;  and  if  at  any  future  period  we 
could  make  only  a  few  pounds  by  writing,  it 
were  worth  looking  after  for  our  parents'  sake, 
if  for  nothing  else." 

"As  another  evidence  of  his  industry,  and 
a  proof  that  the  '  miserable  earnings,'  as  he 
termed  them,  were  not  squandered  upon  idle 
indulgences,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  from 
them,  previous  to  November,  1832,  about  £14 
had  been  again  saved.  In  the  spring  of  18.30, 
the  reader  will  recollect  that  he  was  rather  in 
debt;  little  more  than  two  years  had  passed 
since  then;  and  when  it  is  known  that  his 
earnings  seldom  exceeded  £19  in  any  year, — 
that,  besides  himself,  he  had  at  least  one  of  his 
parents  to  support, — that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  considerable  sums  in  charity,  and, 
perhaps,  still  more  for  books, — some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  his  personal  expenditure,  which 
could  not  possibly  exceed  £7  per  annum,  food, 
clothing,  and  every  thing  included. 

"  Having  thus  mentioned  his  little  savings, 
I  hope  the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  stating 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  expended. 
On  the  8lh  of  November,  1832,  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  was  once  more  subjected  to  the 
efTects  of  gunpowder,  by  an  accident  in  a 
quarry ;  and  before  he  was  able  to  resume  his 
work,  the  last  farthing  of  the  £14  was  gone, 
and  the  author  of  the  following  poems,  and  the 
narrator  of  his  story,  were  left  to  begin  the 
world  again,  with  only  the  clothes  on  their 
backs  ;  and  these,  having  already  seen  severe 

46747.'  "^ 

After  some  unsuccessful  offers  of  poems  and 
prose  stories  to  various  magazines,  Alexander 
Belhune  applied,  in  May,  )835,  to  one  of  the 
Messrs.  Chambers,  the  publishers  of  the  cele- 
brated "Journal"  which  bears  their  name,  for 
advice  as  to  the  mode  of  publishing  some  of 
his  writings.  In  his  letter  he  showed  with 
great  freedom  what  were  his  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances, mentioning  "  that  the  coat  in 
which  I  now  write  has  actually  served  me 
since  the  year  1827,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  it  has  been  on  service  every  day, 
with  the  exception  of  about  eight  months,  for 
which  period  1  was  mostly  confined  to  bed." 
He  would  not  ask  nor  accept  "any  thing  be- 
yond advice  and  some  literary  assistance; 
when  1  cannot  provide  for  myself,  no  one  shall 
hear  me  murmur  at  my  fate."  These  liberal 
publishers  did  all  they  could  to  aid  him,  and 
in  a  few  months  two  of  his  stories,  illustrative 
of  Scottish  rural  life,  wore  inserted  in  their 
Journal,  and  he  was  well  paid  for  them. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  the  manuscript  of 
"Tales  and  Sketches  of  ihe  Scottish  Peasant- 
ry," written  mostly  by  Ale-xander,  but  with 
some  contributions  from  his  brother,  was  fin- 
ished and  taken  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  so  difficult 
did  it  prove  to  find  a  publisher  for  it,  that, 
"  had  it  not  been  for  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  one  who  ever  afterward   proved  a  steady 


friend,  it  would  probably  have  been  brought 
back  and  burned  in  disgust."     This  friend  was 

young  man,  then  employed  in  a  printing- 
ofiice,  who  has  not  allowed  his  name  to  be 
published.  He  was  of  great  use  to  the  bro- 
thers by  revising  their  manuscripts,  select- 
ing from  them  what  was  most  fit  to  be  printed, 
and  finding  publishers  for  their  successive 
works.  The  volume  of  Tales  and  Sketches 
appeared  in  1838,  and  the  sale  of  it  produced 
about  £20  for  the  Bethunes;  its  publication 
was  of  further  use  to  them,  as  it  gave  them  a 
name  as  authors,  and  the  manuscript  stories 
which  they  offered  to  the  editors  of  magazines 
and  other  collections  were  now  more  favour- 
ably received,  and  they  sometimes  obtained  a 
moderate  price  for  ibem.  They  wrote  fre- 
quently for  Wilson's  "  Tales  of  the  Borders," 
and  thus  earned  more  money  than  they  had 
received  for  all  their  other  writings  put  toge- 
ther ;  some  of  their  poems  appeared  also  in  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine.  Encouraged  by 
this  success,  they  began  to  form  more  ambi- 
tious projects. 

Some  years  before,  they  had  resolved  to 
write  a  volume  of  poems  on  Scripture  subjects, 
to  be  called  The  Poetical  Preacher;  they  had 
now  completed  this  work,  but  could  not  find  a 
publisher  for  it,  and  but  few  of  the  verses 
which  it  was  intended  to  contain  have  been 
printed.  The  next  scheme  was  proposed  by 
John,  that  they  should  prepare  some  lectures 
on  Practical  Economy,  which  they  might  de- 
liver in  the  towns  and  villages  around,  selling 
admission  tickets  like  other  lecturers,  and 
afterwards  form  them  into  a  volume  of  which 
the  copyright  would  produce  something.  It 
was  not  "  Political  Economy,  nor  Rural  Eco- 
nomy, nor  Domestic  Economy,  to  which  he 
alluded,  but  that  sort  of  economy  wh.lfh  we 
naa  ourselves  practised,  and  which,  if  it  were 
adopted  by  others,  might  enable  more  persons 
to  live  independently  on  their  own  earnings 
than  had  as  yet  thought  of  doing  so."  They 
began  the  lectures  immediately,  with  no  other 
guide  than  an  article  in  the  Penny  Cyclopas- 
dia,  though  they  afterwards  borrowed  a  copy 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  and  two  or  three 
other  works  on  economical  science.  Probably 
they  would  have  done  belter,  if  they  had  writ' 
ten  without  any  guide,  for  the  work  when 
finished  contained  rather  an  incongruous  r 
ture  of  a  portion  of  the  doctrines  of  polit 
economy  with  such  lessons  of  prudence  and 
frugality  as  had  been  suggested  by  their  own 
experience.  They  acted  out  their  prudential 
maxims  in  one  respect  with  laudable  consisten 
cy,  as  neither  of  them  ever  married.  The 
Lectures,  like  their  other  works,  were  firs 
written  on  brown  paper  bags  ripped  open,  and 
other  scraps  which  they  had  picked  up,  and 
with  no  other  desk  than  their  knees.  T 
quills,  also,  which  were  more  than  half  cut 
down  when  they  began,  sufficed  for  the  whole 
undertaking. 

The  scheme  did  not  succeed.  When  the 
hour  arrived,  the  writers  (bund  that  they  had 
not  courage  enough  lo  appear  as  public  lec- 
turers, and  the  labour  of  committing  to  memo- 
ry what  they  had  written  proved  intolerable. 
Their  young  friend  at  Edinburgh  procured  a 
publisher  for  them,  but  the  world  apparently 


did  not  need  instruction  in  practical  economy, 
and  but  few  copies  of  the  work  were  sold,  till 
subsequent  events  directed  attention  towards 
the  writers  of  it,  and  the  remainder  of  the  edi- 
tion was  then  quickly  disposed  of.  This  was 
a  sad  disappointment  to  the  Bethunes,  as  they 
had  spent  much  labour  upon  the  Lectures ; 
but  they  did  not  allow  the  failure  to  damp  their 
energies. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


The  Slave  Case — Important  Decision. — 
The  case  of  Lewis  Pierie,  alleged  to  be  the! 
slave  of  Robert  Tilghman,  of  New  Orleans,  i 
came  up  again  before  Judge  King,  of  the  Court' 

of  Common  PIcaa,  on  a   will  of  liaDeaS  COrpUSJ 

on  the  23d  ult.  After  the  case  had  been  fully 
argued  by  Mr.  O'Neil  for  the  master,  and 
Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Earle  for  the  al- 
leged slave,  who  claimed,  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  relieved  from  the  restraint 
imposed  upon  his  liberty  by  the  claim  of  his 
former  master,  Judge  King  delivered  his  opin- 
ion,  which  was  as  follows  : 

The  Constitutional  question  raised  in  this 
case  is  free  from  real  difficulty.  The  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  like  any  other  Independent 
Sovereignty,  has  the  clear  right  to  declare  that 
a  slave  brought  within  her  territory  becomes 
ipso  facto  a  freeman.  This  was  and  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  common  law,  (Somerset's  case. 
State  Trials,  vol.  20,)  and  is  in  terms  asserted 
by  the  10th  section  of  the  Act  of  1780. 

Pennsylvania  retains  all  the  rights  of  any 
other  Sovereignty  which  she  has  not  ceded  or 
renounced  in  entering  into  the  national  com- 
pact, which  binds  this  confederacy  together. 
If  she  has  stipulated  anything  in  that  compact 

regard  lo  the  passage  of  such  a  law  as  the  act 
of  1847,  then  of  course  the  Act  of  Assembly 
must  yield  lo  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  re- 
straint on  the  plenary  authority  of  the  State,  if 
it  exists  at  all,  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  sec. 
tion  of  the  fourth  article  of  that  instrument 
which  declares  that  "  no  person  held  to  service 
or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labour,  but  shall  be  de- 
livered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labour  may  be  due." 

It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  argue  that  this 
section,  which  is  a  mere  stipulation  to  surren- 
der fugitives  from  labour,  escaping  from  their 
owners  in  one  Slate  into  another,  has  any 
relevancy  to  the  right  of  a  Slate  to  declare  free 
slaves  brought  voluntarily  into  her  territory 
by  their  owners.  Where  the  master  of  his 
own  motion  brought  his  slave  into  a  free  State, 
the  operation  6f  whoso  laws  he  is  bound  to 
know,  what  ground  has  he  to  complain  if 
those  laws  give  freedom  to  his  slave? 

It  was  his  own  act  which  has  produced  the 
result,  and  for  all  the  legal  consequences  of 
which  he  must  of  course  respond.  Has  such 
a  state  of  things,  any  thing  in  common  with 
ihe  case,  in  which  n  slave  has  against  Ihe 
will,  and  without  the  agency  of  his  master 
fled  from  his  service  in  one  Slate,  and  sought 
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shelter  and  protection  in  another"!  This  was 
the  case  intended  to  be  provided  for  by  the  3d 
section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.     And,  undoubtedly,  Penn- 

lylvania  is  bound  to  the  faithful  execution  of 
this,  as  of  all  other  obligations,  imposed  on  her- 
in  becoming  a  party  to  the  national 
Union. 

But  when  Pennsylvania  stipulated  with  her 
sister  States  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  labour, 
fleeing  from  olher  States,  and  seeking  shelter 
in  her  territories,  she  certainly  never  meant 
to  deprive  herself  of  the  right  pertaining  to 
every  independent  sovereignty,  to  forbid  the 
voluntary  introduction  of  slaves  into  her  terri- 
tory by  their  owners,  under  the  penally  of 
llielr  tetng  Immediaiely  deulared  free.  Such 
a  renunciation  of  her  natural  and  inherent 
authority  as  an  independent  State  can  neither 
be  inferred  from   the   letter  nor  spirit  of  the 

inly  article  of  the  national  constitution  having 
any  relation  to  the  subject. 

The  case  on  principle  seems  clear.  The 
petitioner  has  been  brought  by  his  master  into 
this  State,  where  he  has  served  him  for  some 
time.  By  being  thus  brought  voluntarily  into 
the  State,  the  petitioner  became  ipso  facto  free. 
The  right  of  sojourners  to  retain  their  slaves 
for  six  months,  given  by  the  act  of  1780,  hav- 
ing been  expressly  repealed  by  the  act  of  1847, 
the  case  stands  on  the  common  law,  and  the 
general  provisions  of  the  act  of  1780,  which 
gives  freedom  to  a  slave  voluntarily  brought 
by  his  master  from  another  State  into  this 
Commonwealth.  The  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to 
go  where  he  pleases. — North  American. 


JOHN    WADOE. 

John  Wadge,  of  Liskeard,  an  elder, 
ed  Seventh  month  3d,  1847,  aged  85  years. 

This  dear  Friend  was  deprived  of  both  his 
parents  in  very  early  life;  and  though  adopt- 

and  kindly  cared  for  by  a  neighbour,  yet 
he  was  much  exposed  to  temptation.  To  this 
he  so  far  yielded,  when  young,  as  to  indulge 
"n  gratifications  at  variance  with  the  self-deny- 
ng  character,  and  holy  law  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  But  in  the  sober  reflection  of  more 
mature  years,  he  was  led  to  see  the  inconsist- 
ency and  evil  tendency  of  such  induigencies, 
and  occasionally  advised  his  younger  Friends 
not  to  follow  his  example,  but  to  be  faithful  to 
the  convictions  of  duty  as  the  only  way  to  ob- 
tain true  peace  of  mind. 

By  further  obedience  to  the  clear  discove- 
ries, and  transforming  power  of  Divine  grace, 
he  was  enabled  to  forsake  the  evil,  and  choose 
the  good  ;  and  though  naturally  of  high  spirits, 
yet  by  submission  to  the  cross  and  yoke  of 
Christ,  he  gradually  became  a  valuable  and 
jseful  member  of  Society. 

Through  most  of  his  life,  he  was  actively 
sngaged  in  business,  but  relinquished  it  more 
than  20  years  before  his  death;  and  having 
1  small  competency,  and  no  near  relatives,  he 
delighted  to  employ  the  surplus  of  his  means 
n  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  distressed,  and 
n  objects  of  philanthropy  ;  while  the  kindness 
)f  his    disposition   and   the  desire   to   oblige 


others,  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance. 

Seeing  with  sorrow  the  fearful  evils  of  in- 
temperance, in  various  classes  of  society,  and 
desiring  to  set  a  good  example,  he  resolved, 
though  late  in  life,  and  at  some  apparent  haz- 
ard, to  decline  the  use  of  all  stimulating  drinks, 
which  he  had  taken  in  great  moderation.  His 
health,  so  far  from  suffering  by  the  change, 
appeared  to  be  really  benefited  ;  and  he  often 
spoke  with  satisfaction  of  the  effects  of  this 
little  sacrifice. 

For  many  years,  infirmity  of  bodjr  prevent- 
ed him  from  going  far  from  home;  yet  he  was 
as  punctual,  as  his  strength  admitted,  in  the 
attendance  of  our  religious  meetings. 

His  last  illness  was  short.  He  was  observ- 
ed to  be  more  unwell  than  usual  for  about  a 
week  ;  but  the  final  close  was  not  apprehended 
to  be  so  near.  A  kind  concern  for  others, 
and  a  fear  of  giving  them  trouble,  were  often 
expressed  ;  with  the  desire  for  himself,  to  be 
"enabled  patiently  to  wait  the  Lord's  time." 
His  dissolution  was  very  peaceful.  He  had 
no  reliance  on  himself;  and  his  friends  have 
the  comfort  of  believing,  that,  having  yielded 
to  the  government  of  the  Spirit  of  his  Saviour, 
all  sin  was  washed  away  in  his  precious  blood  ; 
and  that  an  entrance  was  graciously  vouch- 
safed, through  redeeming  love  and  mercy,  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  peace  and  joy. 


Height  of  Waves. — Although  the  south- 
westerly breeze  of  the  preceding  day  hardly 
amounted  to  a  moderate  gale,  we  found  that 
this  morning  we  had  run  into  a  heavy  swell 
from  that  direction.  The  result  of  several 
experiments  gave  only  23  feet  for  the  entire 
height  of  the  waves,  or  11  feet  above  and  be- 

1^..   ilic  gci.cial  level  uf  llic  uecau  ,   llic  vclucll^ 

of  the  undulations  89  miles  per  hour,  and  the 
interval  between  each  wave  1910  feet. —  Sir 
James  C.  Ross's  Voyage  to  the  Southern 
Seas. 

Greatest  ascertained  Depth  of  the  Ocean. 
— When  in  latitude  1-5°  3'  S.  and  longitude 
26°  14'  W.,  being  nearly  calm,  and  the  water 
quite  smooth,  we  tried  for  but  did  not  obtain 
soundings  with  4,600  fathoms  of  line,  or  27,- 
6U0  feet  [more  than  5  miles].  This  is  the 
greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  that  has  yet  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  there  are  many  parts  of  it, 
where  it  is  still  deeper. — Ibid. 

It  is  always  a  good  rule,  to  step  in  no  path, 
to  speak  no  word,  to  commit  no  act,  when 
conscience  whispers.  Beware !  You  had  bet- 
ter wait  a  twelvemonth  and  learn  your  duly, 
than  take  a  hasty  step  and  bring  tears  and 
repentance  to  a  dying  day.  How  many  a 
lost  man  might  have  been  saved,  had  he  listen- 
ed to  the  inward  monitor  and  resisted  the  first 
inclination  to  deviate  from  the  holy  path  of 
rectitude. — Extract. 

A  man,  like  a  watch,  is  to  be  valued  for  his 
goings  ;  he  that  prefers  him  on  any  other  ac- 


MINISTRY. 

On  approaching  the  Welsh  Yearly  Meeting, 
S.  Grubb  thus  writes  : 

"  My  mind,  on  drawing  near  to  that  place, 
was  awfully  afiected,  in  a  renewed  sense  of 
the  irrvportant  station  of  a  gospel  minister, 
which,  the  more  my  understanding  is  opened, 
the  more  I  perceive  it  to  call  for  a  watchful 
care  to  keep  in  the  station,  and  to  preserve  it 
unblamable,  by  endeavouring  to  dwell  low 
enough  with  the  gift,  so  as  rightly  to  distin- 
guish between  a  silent  union  with  the  seed  in 
meetings,  (wherein  we  sometimes  sympathise 
with  the  concerns  of  others,)  and  our  own 
public  service  for  the  cause.  And  I  was 
thnnkful  in  fueling  my  spirit  humbly  contrited, 
under  a  sense  of  my  own  weakness,  and  the 
commemoration  of  infinite  kindness  in  times 
past ;  and  I  secretly  supplicated  that  the  ap- 
proaching solemnity  might  be  graciously  own- 
ed with  the  virtue  of  divine  life,  immediately 
imparted  from  the  great  Minister  of  ministers  ; 
whereby  I  felt,  in  a  good  degree,  strengthened 
for  my  own  measure  of  exercise,  which  proved 
altogether  in  silence. 

"  But  this  was  not  the  case  with  some  others ; 
with  a  few  of  whom  a  sense  of  near  unity  at- 
tended my  spirit,  both  in  a  secret  travail  of 
spirit,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  gifts  ;  never 
that  [  remember,  being  so  sensible  of  the  puri- 
ty of  that  life  which,  and  which  only,  quickens 
services  in  the  church,  and  qualifies  the  cen- 
tred mind,  to  judge  righteously  concerning 
public  oflerings  in  meetings.  Whatever  has 
a  tendency  to  close  up  the  spring  of  this  life, 
by  casting  rubbish  thereinto,  instead  of  indus- 
triously removing  it,  such  as  the  shallow,  su- 
perficial judgment  of  the  natural  mind,  its  old 
exDerienr.PS  and  wisdom,  which  are  held  out  of 
the  hfe,  can  never  availingly  invite  the  wrest- 
ling soul,  that  is  panting  after  the  pure  milk 
of  the  divine  Word,  to  the  fountain  of  spiritual 
consolation,  or  refresh  the  Christian  pilgrim  ia 
his  journey  heaven-wards.  O  the  purity  of 
that  life  which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  !  It 
cannot  be  supported  but  by  the  flesh  and  blood, 
the  virtue  or  divine  nature  of  the  Son  ;  nor  can 
it  unite  with  that  which  is  not  congenial  to 
itself. 

"There  is  a  ministry  which,  like  the  whirl- 
wind,  the  earthquake,  and  the  fire,  makes  ap- 
parent  effects  upon  nature,  shakes  it,  throws  it 
into  confusion,  and  kindles  it  with  untempered 
zeal  ;  but  proves  very  deficient  in  settling  it 
upon  the  sure  foundation  ;  or  introducing  it 
into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people 
of  God,  who  cease  from  all  their  own  works; 
or  teaching  it  to  distinguish  between  the  voice 
of  the  Shepherd,  and  the  voice  of  the  stranger. 
Hence,  many,  otherwise  well-disposed  minds, 
have  got  bewildered,  their  attention  diverted 
from  the  one  great  object,  and  fixed  upon  sac- 
rifices of  their  own  ;  which,  in  time,  are  so 
depended  upon  for  righteousness,  that  the  hun- 
ger which  was  once  begotten  decreases,  and 
the  state  of  the  church  of  Laodicea  becomes 
theirs;  growing  rich  and  full,  increasing  with 
goods  and  in  need  of  nothing;  when  alas! 
though  specious  their  appearance,  their  situa- 
ion  is  most  wretched,  and,  in  the  light  of  Truth, 
they  are  discovered  to  stand  in  need  of  every 
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only  in  the  Spring  of  life  itself,  and  approv 
nothing  as  religious,  but  what  comes  from  it, 
or  is  under  its  preparing,  sanctifying  power. 
For  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  watch- 
ful over  the  activity  of  self,  that  the  spirils 
may  be  tried,  and  my  failh  proved,  whether  it 
is  grounded  and  established  upon  the  right 
foundation,  or  is  of  that  sort  that  wavers  and 
floats  upon  any  imaginary  presentation,  where- 
by I  may  be  rendered  of  those  who  are  not  to 
expect  anything  at  the  hand  of  God. — James 
i.  6,  7. 


Selected  for  "  Tlie  Friend." 
LINES 
Written  by  the  late  Martha  Mifflin. 
The  soul  of  man  was  made  to  walk  the  sides  1 

Delightful  truth  !  it  must  indeed  be  so, 
Else  why  superior  does  the  spirit  rise, 

And  leave  so  far  this  clieckered  scene  below  ? 

Why  with  presumptuous  wing  so  often  dare 
The  abode  of  angels  fearlessly  explore  ? 

Breathe  with  extatic  joy  a  purer  air. 

And  through  the  regions  of  perfection  soar  ? 

It  was  not  made  to  love  this  whirling  ball, 
To  satiate  in  the  pleasures  earth  can  give, 

Gaze  on  tliis  Utile  round  and  deem  it  all. 

And  deem  most  favoured  who  unchastened  live. 

Ah  no!  how  different  is  the  svp-eet  employ 
Of  those  who  feel  but  journeying  here  below! 

Blameless,  they  antedate  their  promised  joy — 
And  bless  the  hand  that  gave  them  transient  woe, 

They  look  around  with  tenderness  and  love, 
On  fellow  pilgrims  through  a  vale  of  tears  ; 


Pointing  to  where  the  port  of  bliss  appear 


The  plaint  impatient  gently  they  reprove, 

That    port  wtipro  rv^sr\^A  „:.l^    ^.=t=    ~i-.r,np. 

Safe  from  the  trammels  of  this  toihng  scene — 
Smile  at  life's  train  of  visionary  woes, 

And  feel  more  bliss  than  if  they  had  not  been. 


thing.    Under  these  considerations,  my  mind  is   or  daily  expenses,  and  retrench  such  parts  as 
often  instructed  in  the  necessity  of  confiding  j  arise  from  custom  and  habit,  and  essentially 

minister  liltle  or  nothing  to  the  real  comforts 
of  life,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  that  many 
among  us  might  daily  spare  something  to  lay 
up  as  a  pious  offering  for  the  purposes  of  hos- 
pitality,— the  charitable  relief  of  the  poor  and 
nfirm,  and  the  honourable  support  of  the  come- 
ly order  of  religious  Society.  Other  expedi- 
ents for  temporary  supplies  have  been  attended 
to,  but  on  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
what  is  above  hinted,  appears  most  fitly  adapt- 
ed to  the  occasion,  least  liable  to  be  attended 
with  future  inconvenience,  and,  in  effect,  not 
burdensome,  but  in  a  two-fold  sense  beneficial 
to  the  individual  ;  as  real  profit  must  arise  from 
the   exercise   of  a    religious    frugality  without 

covetousness,  and  real  comfort  from  our  being 
united  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  liberality." 
In  all  the  labours  of  love  incident  to  reliev- 
r  the  sick  and  destitute,  Thomas  Scattergood 
took  a  large  share,  and  his  heart  was  favoured 
with  a  rich  portion  of  love  to  the  brethren. 
In  the  war,  which  was  a  lime  of  deep  trouble 
and  prevailing  ChristfSn  fellowship,  there  were 
not  wanting  instances  wherein  individuals  felt 
so  deeply  for  the  sufTerings  of  their  innocent 
Friends  in  prison,  as  to  offer  to  take  their 
places  in  confinement,  if  the  ministers  of  the 
law  might  be  thereby  induced  to  allow  the 
accused  temporary  liberty.  This  brings  to 
mind  similar  accounts  in  the  first  rise  of  our 
Society.  During  George  Fox's  imprisonment 
in  the  year  1G56,  Humphrey  Norton  went  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  "  and  offered  himself  body 
for  body,  to  lie  in  Doomsdale  prison  in  his 
stead,  if  he  would  take  him,  and  let  George 
Fox  go  at  liberty.  But  Cromwell  said  ho 
could  not  do  it,  for  it  was  contrary  to  law : 
and  turning  to  those  of  liis  counsel.  '  Which 
of  you,'  quoth  he,  '  would  do  so  much  for 
me,  if  I  were  in  the  same  condition  V  " 

In  the  year  1678  George  Fox  writes  thus  : 
"  Now  it  was  a  time  of  great  suffering  ;  and 
many  Friends  being  in  prisons,  many  other 
Friends  were  moved  to  go  to  the  parliament, 
to  offer  themselves  up  to  lie  in  the  same  pri- 
sons where  their  Friends  lay,  that  those  in 
prison  might  go  forth,  and  not  perish  in.  the 
stinking  gaols.  This  we  did  in  love  to  God 
and  our  brethren,  that  they  might  not  die  in 
prison,  and  in  love  to  those  that  cast  them  in, 
that  they  might  not  bring  innocent  blood  upon 
their  own  heads  ;  which  we  knew  would  cry  to 
the  Lord,  and  bring  his  wrath,  vengeance 
plagues  upon  them." 

When  in  1777  the  victims  of  suspicion  were 
banished  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia,  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends  in  that  city  and 
the  country  adjacent  was  deeply  stirred.  Such 
sympathy  was  awakened  for  them,  and  such 
heartfelt  desires  for  their  support,  that  we 
might  almost  adopt  the  language,  "  prayer  was 
made  without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God 
for  them."  Many  Friends  were  led  to  address 
letters  of  sympathy  to  them,  and  others  to 
visit  them  in  their  banishment.  The  hearts 
of  not  a  few  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  for  the  bo 
rcavemcnt,  were  filled  with  rejoicing  that  they 
wore  enabled  so  patiently  to  suffer  without 
flinching  for  the  cause  and  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus.     Whilst  the  prisoners  were  yet  con 
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One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  faithful  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
was  the  closeness  in  which  they  were  banded 
together  in  Christian  fellowship  and  unity. 
This  was  no  doubt  partly  the  effect  of  the 
sufferings  they  endured,  and  the  consciousness 
that  they  were  unitedly  upholding  the  peace- 
able principles  of  the  Gospel  in  the  midst  of  a 
fierce  and  warlike  community.  They  were 
prompt  in  rendering  assistance  to  such  of  their 
brethren  who  through  the  difficulties  of  the 
times  were  brought  to  want, — and  when  it 
was  found  that  their  usual  surplus  revenue 
was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands upon  their  charity,  they  advised,  and 
we  believe  practised,  a  retrenchment  in  their 
own  family  expenses,  to  increase  their  capa- 
city for  giving.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  report  of  a  commitlee  of  one  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings  in  the  city,  which  was 
adopted  as  the  advice  of  the  body. 

"  If  from  best  motives,  each  otie  would  mi- 
nutely examine  into  the  articles  of  our  weekly 


fined  in  Philadelphia,  Samuel  Kmlen  who  from 
sickness  was  prevented  visiting  them,  thu,'; 
wrote,  "  I  hear  of  you,  and  my  hope  is  lively 
that  the  God  of  patience  and  of  all  true  conso- 
lation will  continue  to  be  your  support  and| 
counsellor,  that  eventually  all  may  be  promo- 
tive of  his  glory,  and  your  great  peace." 

Samuel  Smith  wrote  to  one  of  the  prisoners  I 
after  they  had  been  taken  to  Reading,  Ninth! 
month  22,  1777  :  "  It  has  not  been  for  want 
of  near  sympathy  and  affectionate  regard  foi 
thee  and  thy  fellow-prisoners  that  1  have  not 
written  to  any  of  you  before  this  time.  Visit- 
ing the  widows,  with  various  other  engage- 
ments, together  with  a  wretched  poverty  ol 
spirit,  which  I  often  feel,  has  hitherto  prevent- 
ed.      I   havo  been    so  scnailjlo    nt  ihucs,   I   liuVC 

thought,  of  the  Divine  favour  which  has  attend- 
ed you,  and  so  depressed  with  the  weight  ol 
the  work  you  have  left  behind,  and  the  want 
of  the  help  of  your  spirits,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently thought  and  sometimes  said,  that  I 
would  not  give  the  toss  of  a  copper  whether  I 
had  been  sent  with  you  or  left  behind  ;  and  yei 
we  have  been  marvellously  favoured,  everj 
thing  considered,  through  the  various  commo- 
tions which  have  happened  since  you  left  us. 
iMay  we  and  you,  ever  thankfully  commemo- 
rate the  kindness  and  mercy  of  the  everlasting 
Father,  who  hath  hitherto  helped  us,  and  whc 
is  still  able,  though  the  furnace  should  yet  be 
heated  seven  times  hotter,  to  deliver  his  truly 
ing  children,  so  that  an  hair  of  thei 
heads  shall  not  be  hurt,  nor  so  much  as  the 
smell  of  fire  pass  upon  them." 

George  Churchman  wrote  to  them  Tenth 
month  23d  :  "I  believe  your  state  of  exile 
a  subject  that  greatly  attracts  the  attention 
and  sympathy  of  numbers  who  weie  not  per 
sonally  known  to  several  of  vou,  and  that  the 
silent  prayers  of  many  are  put  up  to  Him  wh 
seeth  in  secret,  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  fur 
nish  with  patience  to  bear,  and  wisdom  anc 
ability  to  improve,  by  whatever  he  permits  tc 
happen  in  the  course  of  your  trials,  that  a 
things  may  thus  work  together  for  good,  both 
to  the  bettering  and  brightening  of  yourselves 
for  future  service,  (if  it  be  the  Divine  will  tc 
change  this  dispensation,  and  grant  you 
and  more  liberty,)  and  to  the  real  benefit  oi 
your  country.  I  confess  it  was  my  prospect 
and  remains  to  be  so,  that  what  has  happened 
to  you,  though  not  intended  by  those  whc' 
were  the  actors  in  it,  may  prove  singularly 
useful  divers  ways.  May  the  wise  Orderei 
and  Disposer  of  all  things  grant  humble  sub- 
mission to  his  will,  with  every  virtue  neces- 
sary for  prospering  his  own  work  in  you,  and 
in  others,  to  the  praise  of  his  own  name,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  peaceablei 
Saviour  on  earth."  On  the  17lh  of  Eleventh 
month,  George  again  writes  :  "  It  is  comfort-i 
able  to  hear  of  the  calmness  and  rcsignation| 
of  your  minds,  who  are  in  exile,  and  of  the! 
satisfactory  opportunities  you  have  been  fii-l 
voured  with  from  the  Father  of  mercies.  Mayj 
grace,  mercy  and  peace  be  multiplied  amongsli 
you,  whereby  you  may  be  respectively  fuini.sh-i 
ed  with  a  capacity  to  improve  hy  all  things  to: 
the  glory  of  the  all-wjse  Disposer, — the  in-l 
struction  of  many,  and  the  real  benefit  of  youij 
country  ; — that  by  his  blessings  shed  amongst 
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you,  you  may  be  enabled  to  let  your  lights  so 
shine  before  rnen,  that  many  seeing  your  pa- 
tient resignation  and  good  works  growing  in 
greater  brightness  as  time  passes  on,  may  be 
induced  to  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven.  Day  unto  day,  to  the  humble  and 
diligent,  surely  will  utter  speech,  and  night 
unto  night  show  knowledge  and  experience. 
I  have  thought  indeed,  as  some  of  you  have 
expressed  in  letters  I  lately  received,  that  your 
situation,  though  in  a  kind  of  banishment 
which  looks  cruel  and  grievous,  is  better  than 
that  of  many  of  us,  who  hitherto  have  in  some 
respects  more  liberty.  But  resignation  and 
endeavours  for  contentment  in  whatsoever  is 
assigned  us  in  each  dispensation,  with  an  hon- 

esl  hitjour  fur  improvement  under  all,  I  bellevo 

is  best  for  us,  and  acceptable  to  the  Master." 

Daniel  Drinker  writing  to  his  brother  gives 
the  following  message  to  the  captives,  from  a 
valuable  ministering  Friend  :  "  Grace  Fisher 
desires  her  love  to  be  remembered  to  thee  and 
and  to  the  other  Friends  with  whom  she  is  ac- 
quainted, with  desire  that  you  may  be  preserv- 
ed in  that  patience  which  will  enable  you  to 
outlive  all  the  malice  of  men.  My  wife 
[Elizabeth  Drinker]  also  remembers  her  kind 
love  to  thee,  much  desiring  thy  preservation 
and  safe  return  to  us." 

Many  other  Christian  salutations  were  sent 
to  the  banished  ones  from  eminent  brethren 
and  sisters,  and  the  love  and  sympathy  that 
were  then  first  awakened  or  renewedly  ani- 
mated, did  not  subside.  For  many  years  after 
the  war,  it  seemed  as  though  it  burnt  brightly  ; 
and  indeed  the  annals  of  religious  Society 
would  present  few  instances  in  which  greater 
unity  and  fellow  feeling  were  manifest  amongst 
any  considerable  body  of  Christians,  than  was 
amonsst  the  orincinal  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  from  1780  to  1800.  Mmis- 
ters  and  elders  seemed  bound  together  in  love 
at  home ;  and  if  any  were  travelling  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  the  hearts  of  their  bre- 
thren  and  sisters  who  abode  by  the  stuff,  went 
forth  to  them  in  honest  travail  of  spirit  for 
their  good;  and  a  truly  Christian  correspon- 
dence was  freely  maintained  between  them. 

Amongst  the  ministers  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
were  subjected  to  difficulties  and  dangers  in 
their  travels  to  spread  the  Gospel  of  peace 
and  salvation,  was  that  honest-hearted,  illiter- 
ate man,  Abel  Thomas.  Abel  was  born  in 
Merion,  Philadelphia  county,  about  the  year 
1737.  He  had  but  little  school  learning,  and 
being  of  a  remarkably  diffident  disposition,  he 
withdrew  from  the  notice  of  strangers,  whose 
company  and  conversation  might  have  been 
of  essential  benefit  to  one  of  his  turn  of  mind. 
He  seemed  to  possess  the  same  constitutional 
shyness,  which  characterized  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  recently  deceased,  who  told 
the  writer  of  this  sketch,  that  in  early  life,  in- 
deed after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
it  was  agony  to  him  to  be  in  the  company  of 
strangers.  Even  when  he  became  constrained 
by  a  sense  of  religious  obligation  to  attend  his 
Quarterly  Meeting,  he  would  steal  away  from 
the  company  assembled,  and  seek  relief  from 
his  distress,  in  a  lonely  walk  in  a  neighbour- 
ing orchard,  or  some  secluded  spot. 


When  Abel  Thomas  was  yet  a  mere  child, 
his  father  removed  to  a  farm  within  a  few 
miles  of  Exeler,  a  neighbourhood  where,  at  that 
time,  there  was  no  school.  Here  he  grew  up 
in  comparative  ignorance,  although  he  did,  by 
dint  of  application  at  home,  learn  to  read  and 
to  write  intelligibly.  This  was  the  amount  of 
his  literary  acquirements.  His  father's  resi- 
dence was  ten  miles  from  the  meeting-house, 
and  it  would  seem  he  never  attended  a  place 
of  worship  until  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of 
age.  The  first  meeting  he  was  ever  at,  afford- 
ed him  at  first  great  matter  of  astonishment. 
He  found  a  number  of  people  collected,  sitting 
together   in  silence, — but   the   reason  of  that 


directed  blow  from  his  open  hand.  It  would 
thus  appear  that  his  long  hair  was  put  to  some 
good  use  ;  but  we  cannot  see  what  advantage 
our  "  tasty"  young  men  now  can  find  in  the 
long  locks  of  hair  dangling  beside  their  heads, 
occasionally  interfering  with  sight,  and  the 
lower  extremities  not  unl'requently  swinging 
across  the  open  mouth. 

(To  be  continued.) 


EDUCATION. 
I  was  much  gratified  by  seeing  in  a  recent 
number  of"  The  Friend,"  a  notice  by  the  edi- 


conduct  he  did  not  understand.  As  yet  he 'tor  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee  who  have 
Ivnew  not  the  duty  of  public  worship,— as  yet  |  charge  of  Friends'  Select  Schools  in  this  citv, 
he  had  never  felt  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  established  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
a  qualification  rightly  to  perform  it.  Before  concern  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  guarded 
the  meeting  closed,  a  ministering  Friend  spoke,  religious  education  of  the  youth  of  our  Society, 
and  his  communication  being  attended  with  and  to  find  their  care  and  attention  herein  had 
spiritual  life  and  power,  carried  conviction  to  been  in  measure  productive  of  good.  Having 
his  heart,  and  illumination  to  his  understand- 'since  perused  with  interest  "Some  remarks 
ing.  He  was  enabled  to  comprehend  some  of  ion  Christian  Discipline,  as  it  respects  the 
the  mysteries  of  salvation,  and  to  feel  the  ope-  Education  of  Youth,"  from  the  pen  of  that 
ration  of  that  Spirit  of  grace  and  truth  which  faithful  and  deeply  baptized  minister  of  the 
came  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  which  is  sufficient  Gospel,  Sarah  Grubb,  which  appear  to  me  to 
to  lead  the  obedient  into  all  truth.  He  says  :  i  place  the  subject  of  education  so  clearly  on  the 
"  It  was  not  the  words  that  confirmed  me,  but!  true  ground,  that  I  have  been  induced  to  offer 
something  of  a  favour  that  attended   them,  ihem  for  publication,  in  the  hope  that  others 


which  I  did  evidently  feel  in  my  heart,  say- 
ing, this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it." 

Submitting  to  the  cleansing  baptisms  of  the 


may  be  benefited  by  the  valuable  and  insfructi 
lessons  contained  therein  ; — for,   in   the    lan- 
guage of  Anthony  Benezel,  "Ought  not   the 


Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  and  yielding  obedience! educating  and  training  up  of  the 'youth,  both 
to  that  Divine  light  which  was  made  manifest  with  relation  to  time  and  eternity,  next  to  our 
n  his  soul,  he  was  led  to  take  up  the  cross  to  I  more  immediate  duty  to  God,  be  the  chief  con 

.■       -- _.    ..  -11       __J     J  ._ri..    •  „  <.,,... 


cern  of  every  one  that  really  desires  the  wel- 
fare and  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  Zion  V 
J. 


his  own  corrupt  will,   and  gradually  grew 
grace,   and  was  established  in   righteousness. 
Through  the  influence  of  his  example  and  the 

seasoning;  effect  of  his  spirit,  a  great  ciiange    ~  ,  _,  _ 

took  place  in   his  father's  family?     A  spirit  of  ^"""^  r^"""'''^  o»  Christian   Discipline,  - 
love  and    harmony  was   strikingly  prevalent,  *'  ''''P'''''  *^^  education  of  youth. 

and  much  unity  was  felt  by  its  members  with  The  author  of  the  Christian  religion  came 
him  in  his  spiritual  exercises.  Believing  that, to  redeem  and  save  from  that  spirit  which  op- 
seclusion  would  be  of  advantage  to  him,  helposed  the  coming  of  his  kingdom.  He  has 
obtained  permission  to  erect  a  small  building!  wonderfully  displayed  the  efficacy  of  that 
on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  might  retire'good,  by  which  evil  is  overcome,  proving 
when  not  employed  in  bodily  labour.  Here:  through  the  whole  of  his  dispensations  a  coin- 
he  slept,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  alone.  jcidence  of  mercy  with  justice.  And  the  ope- 
An  amusing  description  of  an  original  kind  of  *  ration  of  this  benign  principle  appears  to  be  in 
mouse-trap  which  he  used  in  this  retirement,  no  case   more  necessary  and    profitable,  than 


was  given  by  him  in  after  life  to  interest  a 
young  Friend,  from  whom  we  have  the  ac- 
count. The  mice  became  very  abundant  in  his 
little  cottage,  and  gave  him  serious  inconveni- 


in  the  true  support  and  discharge  of  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  those  who  are  placed  under 
our  superintendence  and  care.  As  there  are 
dispositions    manifest    in    children,    after    the 


ence.  The  various  contrivances  which  now ,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  comracted, 
exist  to  destroy  or  thin  off  these  little  depre- !  which  degrade  the  mind  from  that  iniiocency 
dators,  were  not  then  invented,  and  he  had  to  I  wherein  they  were  first  created,  and  which 
tax  his  ingenuity  for  some  scheme  to  protect;  like  an  evil  tree,  if  suffered  to  grow,  will  pro- 
his  clothes  and  provisions.  His  hair  from  ne-  duce  unwholesome  fruit;  so  there  is  also  in 
gleet  of  the  scissors,  had  grown  very  bushy,;  the  power  of  those  who  have  righily  the  care 
and  from  his  description  must  have  resembled  of  them,  a  means  which  may,  by  the  concur- 
in  some  sort,  although  probably  not  quite  so  j  ring  operations  of  Truth,  be  rendered  efieclual 
long  nor  so  well  greased,  the  mops  which  ap- 1  to  the  reduction  thereof:  and  as  both  the  dis- 
pear  on  the  heads  of  the  fashionable  young  order  and  the  remedy  lie  deep  in  the  heait, 
men  of  the  present  day.  Into  that  great  mass  ,  they  must  be  sought  for  there,  without  the  love 
of  hair  he  was  wont  to  introduce  a  few  crumbs  :  of  superiority,  a  carnal  judgment  of  good  and 
of  cheese;  and  laying  down  as  if  to  sleep,  the  evil,  or  the  influence  of  self-will, 
mice  attracted  by  the  smell  would  draw  near,}  To  bring  children  to  a  true  and  profitable 
bury  themselves  in  the  "  bush"  in  search  of,  sense  of  their  own  states,  and  direct  them  to 
the  provision,  and  being  unable  to  see  or  to  the  spiritual  warfare  in  themselves,  is  the  main 
retreat  quickly,  fell  inevitably  beneath  a  well  end  of  all   religious   labour  on  their  account  ; 
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and  herein  a  single  eye  ought  to  be  kept  to 
the  witness  of  Trulh  in  their  minds,  for  that 
must  be  visiled  and  raised,  before  they  can  so 
see,  as  to  repent  and  convert  from  evil.  When 
this  is  the  principal  object  in  the  view  of  those, 
■who  consider  themselves  as  delegated  shep- 
herds, accountable  for  the  preservation  of  their 
flock,  Ihey  are  religiously  engaged  to  promote 
it  by  sue!)  means  as  are  put  into  their  power, 
under  the  influence  of  a  Christian  spirit ;  which 
preserves  from  a  desire  of  occasioning  suffer- 
ing, or  more  of  it,  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  obtaining  of  that  end,  gives  patience  to 
persevere  in  labour  without  fainting,  strength 
to  bear  and  forbear  in  their  waiting  for  the 
springing  up  of  the  good  seed,  and  opens  an 
eye  of  faith  to  look  for,  and  depend  only  upon, 
the  blessing  on  their  endeavours.  Hereby  the 
conduct  of  such  is  deeply  instructive  to  chil- 
dren ;  and  may  seal  upon  their  minds  the 
pious  concern  of  their  preceptors,  and  affec- 
tionately endear  them  in  a  friendship  lastingly 
profitable,  when  they  prove,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  divine  love  upon  their  own  understand- 
ings, the  justice,  mercy,  and  nobility  of  that 
Christian  discipline  which  has  been  exercised 
towards  them,  and  whereby  they  have  obtain- 
ed sweet  communion  with,  and  an  opening  to, 
the  fountain  of  good  in  themselves. 

If  in  our  passage  through  life,  we  are  often 
brought  to  acknowledge  that  of  ourselves, 
without  divine  assistance,  we  can  do  nothing, 
is  it  not  abundantly  obvious  in  the  work  of 
bestowing  a  religious  education  on  youth  ?  and 
should  any  wisdom  preside  over  that  "  which 
Cometh  down  from  above,  and  is  first  pure, 
then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  inlreat- 
ed,  full  of  mercy,  and  full  of  good  fruits,  with- 
out partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy  ?"  It  is 
lamentable  to  see  how  people  in  general,  and 
even  some  who  seek  the  sense  of  Truth  on 
other  occasions,  seem  to  consider  themselves, 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  disposition,  qualified  to 
instruct  and  correct  children,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  their  own  wills  require  to  be  first 
subdued,  before  they  can  acceptably  be  instru- 
mental in  subduing  the  will  of  others.  Though 
nets  of  indiscretion,  or  severities,  may  have  a 
tendency  to  humble  those  who  receive  them, 
through  whose  sincerity  all  things  work  toge- 
ther for  good,  even  as  persecution  has  been 
blessed  to  thousands,  yet  the  instruments  are 
by  no  means  acquitted  thereby,  their  conduct 
not  being  the  produce  of  that  faith,  which 
workelh  by  love,  to  the  purifying  of  the  heart. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected,  but  that  there  is  re- 
served for  such,  a  proportionate  degree  of  suf- 
fering, to  that  which,  in  their  own  wills,  they 
have  occasioned  to  others  :  though,  by  their 
natural  understanding  only,  their  perception 
of  divine  recompense  may  not  be  clear  enough 
to  distinguish  it,  yet  a  righteous  retribution,  or 
receiving  that  measure  themselves  which  they 
have  metnd  to  others,  may  await  them. 

"  Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath,"  said 
the  apostle.  A  conduct  may  be  exercised  to- 
wards youth,  which  being  under  the  influence 
of  the  piissions,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  raise 
a  similar  return.  To  punish  a  child  because 
it  has  offended  us,  without  the  discovery  of  an 
evil  design,  is  to  act  under  an  unchristian  spi- 
rit, which  revenges  injuries.     This  is  a  dispo- 


sition which  is  apt  to  receive  its  gratifications 
from  a  flattering,  cringing  spirit,  and  from 
such  marks  of  respect  as  originate  in  an  im- 
pure spring  of  action;  and  hence,  teachers  of 
children  may,  from  a  superficial  judgment, 
approve  and  strengthen  the  little  pharisees 
under  their  care;  whilst  the  pure  life  that  is 
struggling  in  the  hearts  of  some  who  resemble 
the  publican,  is  crushed  and  disregarded. 
Many  and  deep  are  the  sorrows  of  the  child- 
hood of  some,  which  proceed  from  difl'erent 
causes :  and  doubtless  that  incapacity  wherein 
they  are  placed  for  obtaining  redress  from 
real  grievances,  and  the  abuse  of  power  being 
strengthened  in  those  from  whom  they  receive 
them,  may  be  numbered  amongst  those  affect- 
ing   occasions.      Many  children,    ovon    in    our 

Society,  have  a  loose  unguarded  education, 
and  grow  up  as  degenerate  plants  of  a  strange 
vine,  having  very  little  care  exercised  towards 
them,  except  to  indulge  their  unruly  appetites, 
and  passionate  desires  ;  these  require  the  yoke 
to  be  laid  upon  them  with  caution  and  true 
judgment,  lest  more  should  be  commanded 
than  they  possess  abilities  to  perform,  and  so 
their  deficiency  be  unjustly  laid  to  their  charge : 
yet  the  cultivation  of  their  minds  should  be 
steadily  pursued,  under  that  holy  assistance 
without  which  we  can  do  nothing  acceptably. 
Past  experience  does  not  appear  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient qualification  for  this,  any  more  than  for 
other  religious  services,  even  where  il  has  been 
right,  and  much  less  so,  when  it  has  not  been 
strictly  under  the  influence  of  that  wisdom, 
which  is  pure  and  without  partiality. 

Wisdom  and  strength  must  be  waited  for, 
day  by  day,  for  the  right  performance  of  our 
duties,  before  him  who  weighs  our  actions  in 
the  balance  of  pure  justice,  and  only  approves 
those  which  are  wrought  in  iIir  spirit.  Tn 
educate  children  religiously,  requires  a  quiet- 
ude of  mind  and  sympathy  in  their  guardians, 
with  the  state  of  the  good  seed  in  them,  which 
will  lead  rightly  to  discriminate  between  good 
and  evil;  to  discover  the  corrupt  source  of 
many  seeming  good  actions  ;  and  to  perceive 
that  a  real  innocency  is  the  root  of  others, 
which  custom,  and  a  superficial  investigation, 
have  rendered  reprehensible.  Here  we  see 
the  necessity  of  true  wisdom  being  renewed, 
and  the  insufficiency  of  that  which  is  carnal, 
and  boasts  its  own  experience  aud  strength. 
It  is  the  humbled  mind  to  which  is  unfolded 
such  mysteries  of  true  godliness,  for  its  own 
edification,  and  that  of  those  under  its  care,  as 
could  not  have  been  received  in  the  support  of 
a  false  consequence,  and  the  love  of  superiori- 
ty. If  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
ground  work  of  true  religion,  ought  they  not 
to  discover  in  those  placed  over  them,  a  lively 
example  thereof?  or  ought  they  to  see  any 
thing  in  the  conduct  of  others,  which  would  be 
condemnable  in  them,  were  they  in  similar 
circumstances?  Of  what  importance  then  is 
it  for  guardians  of  children,  to  rule  their  own 
spirits;  for  when  their  tempers  are  irritable, 
their  language  impetuous,  their  voices  exerted 
above  what  is  necessary,  their  threatenings 
unguarded,  or  the  execution  of  them  rash, 
however  children  may  for  a  time  suffer  under 
these  things,  they  are  not  instructed  thereby 
in  the  ground  work  of  true  religion  ;  nor  will 


the  witness  of  Trulh  as  their  judgments  ma- 
ture, approve  a  conduct  like  this ;  though 
through  the  bias  of  self-will,  it  may  be  adopt- 
ed in  siiTiilar  cases,  in  a  succeeding  genera- 
lion,  by  those  who,  instead  of  having  gathered 
good  seed,  have,  from  the  mixture  of  their 
education,  preferred  the  bad,  which  meeting 
with  a  soil  suitable  to  its  nature,  grows  and 
becomes  fruitful,  to  the  corrupting  of  many 
more. 

The  love  of  power  is  so  deeply  implanted 
in  the  natural  mind,  that  without  we  discover 
it,  and  its  evil  tendency,  in  the  true  light,  we 
are  not  likely  to  consider  it  as  an  enemy  of 
our  own  house,  against  which  we  are  called 
to  war  with  as  much  righteous  zeal,  as  against 
the  evil  in  others  i  yea  wiili  more,  Decause  It 
is  declared  such  are  our  greatest  foes.  Where 
this  corrupt  part  is  cherished,  it  stains  our  ac- 
tions ;  and  having  gained  the  ascendency  over 
the  pure,  lowly  seed,  bribes  and  influences  the 
judgment  respecting  good  and  evil,  and  estab- 
lishes the  mind  in  self-complacence,  which, 
however  productive  of  reproof,  has  seldom  an 
ear  open  to  that  instruction  by  which  itself 
stands  condemned.  The  prodigal  display  and 
use  of  power  is  the  very  destruction  of  Chris- 
tian discipline.  Power  is  necessary ;  not  to 
be  assumed  in  the  will  of  the  creature,  but  to 
stand  subservient  to  the  judgment  of  Trulh, 
under  which  it  ought  to  be  exerted  ;  lying  in 
ambush  as  a  waiting  assisting  force,  ready  to 
be  called  in  cases  of  difficulty  ;  when,  if  it  step 
lorth  in  true  dignity,  the  appearance,  rather 
than  the  use  of  it,  may  generally  prove  suffi- 
cient, and  its  wise  retreat  render  it  still  more 
useful  and  reverenced.  True  love,  clearness 
of  judgment,  and  the  meekness  of  wisdom,  are 
the  supporters  of  true  dignity  ;  and  where  these 

and  control,  they  give  authority,  firmness  and 
benevolence,  in  thought,  word  and  deed  ;  which 
have  a  profitable  and  comfortable  effect  upon 
those  who  are  placed  under  their  influence, 
and  open  a  door  for  undisguised  familiarity, 
and  aff^ectionate  intercourse,  wherein  children 
receive  instruction  more  suitably  and  cordiallj', 
than  under  the  arbitrary  sway  of  a  continually 
assumed  power.  Should  we  lay  hold  of  Chris- 
tian discipline  in  all  its  branches,  and  return 
with  it  to  its  root,  either  amongst  children  or 
in  the  church,  we  shall  always  find  it  originate 
in  a  Christian  spirit,  and  that  every  plausible 
appearance  which  is  defective  in  this  ground, 
is  so  far  no  better  than  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal. 

The  right  education  of  children,  especially 
in  boarding-schools,  is  no  doubt  a  close  and 
arduous  work  ;  those,  however,  who  are  rightly 
engaged  therein,  and  endeavour  after  their  own 
refinement,  and  an  increasing  acquaintance 
with  the  Fountain  of  purity  in  themselves, 
need  not  have  their  eye  outward  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  power  and  authority  ;  for  He  who 
feeds  the  ravens  and  clothes  the  lilies,  knows 
what  they  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  able,  out  of 
his  own  treasury,  to  supply  all  their  wants  ; 
to  1)6  mouth  and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utter- 
ance ;  and  will  not  fail  to  help  under  their 
greatest  difficulties,  if  they  support  a  patient 
dependence  upon  Him  alone,  and  profitably 
live  under  the  persuasion,  that  when  He  shuts, 
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no  one   should  attempt  to  open,  and  when  he 
opens,  none  can  shut. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Demas  liath  forsaken  me. 

In  1760,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  London  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  visit  the  Quarterly  and 
other  meetings.  On  that  occasion,  Samuel 
Fothergill  had  extraordinary  service  in  Ireland. 
At  Edenderry  he  spoke  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, and  mentioned  the  great  pains  taken 
by  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  that  nation  to 
instruct  their  children  in  superstition,  and  that 
we  who  are  called  from  darkness  to  light 
should  not  be  destitute  of  the  form  and  power, 
Ijut  be  diligent  by  example  and  precept,  to 
train  them  up  in  a  godly  conversation;  also  in 
preventing  destructive  books  from  being  read  ; 
and  laid  before  the  youth  the  evil  tendency  of 
reading  such  books  ;  as  also  of  following  the 
fantastic  fashions  that  are  in  the  world — such 
things  introduce  into  improper  company  and 
the  friendship  of  the  world.  He  was  sensible 
that  too  many  parents  were  negligent  in  the 
proper  education  of  their  children,  though  very 
assiduous  in  providing  things  for  the  body. 
He  owned  the  nearness  of  the  connexion  and 
the  justice  of  such  care,  but  he  would  that 
such  should  remember,  they  should  be  so  also 
in  nursing  that  part  in  them  that  is  immortal, 
and  keeping  it  from  being  hurt  or  killed.  In- 
stead of  this,  some  conclude,  that  they  provide 
well  for  their  olTspring  when  they  settle  them 
well  in  the  world,  build  their  nests  on  high, 
above  the  reach  of  those  difficulties  to  which 
many  are  subject,  make  their  sons  great  men 
in  the  earth,  form  rich  connexions  for  their 
daughters, — but  as  to  a  godly  conversation,  let 
iliem  luuK  to  iluu  meriiselves,  anU  are  reauy 
to  bring  the  words  of  scripture  to  justify  their 
conduct — that  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel  that 
does  not  provide  for  his  family, — not  enough 
considering  how  f;ir  that  extends. 

To  such  earthly  minded  parents  who  are 
adding  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field,  he 
spoke  closely,  and  said  he  had  seen  such  dis- 
appointed in  their  designs  ;  and  a  blast  from 
heaven  had  oflen  attended  them ;  and  perhaps 
some  there  might  live  to  see  it,  and  he  was 
ready  to  say  would  feel  it, — live  to  see  them- 
selves disappointed,  surrounded  with  confusion, 
anxiety,  and  paleness  of  face,  deserted  of  hea- 
ven and  earth.  He  mentioned  his  knowledge 
of  an  instance  of  Almighty  justice,  in  one  who 
had  been  visited  when  young,  was  an  officer 
in  the  church,  and  likely  to  make  an  instru- 
meet  of  use,  had  he  been  content  with  what 
was  allotted  him,  and  kept  faithful  to  that 
which  had  visited  him  ;  but  aspiring  to  be 
something  in  the  world,  he  launched  out  be- 
yond what  he  could  compass,  and  having  ne- 
glected what  was  committed  to  his  care,  a 
blight  came  over  him,  one  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment after  another,  so  that  he  became 
darkened  and  wretched.  When  near  his  close, 
he  went  to  see  him,  to  try  if  be  could  feel  any 
thing  near  him  that  was  good  ;  but  ho  found 
darkness  and  horror,  and  heard  him  cry  out, 
That  if  he  had  been  the  Lord's  freeman,  he 
would  not  have  been  man's  prisoner ;  but  he 
was  then  deserted  of  heaven  and  earth — of 


God  and  man;  and  then  gave  a  shriek  that 
pierced  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it,  and 
so  departed  out  of  Ibis  life.  This  he  said 
deeply  afTecIed  his  mind,  both  at  the  time,  and 
as  often  as  he  thought  of  it  since,  and  he  ar- 
dently desired  of  God  that  he  might  be  pre- 
served and  enabled  to  do  his  duty  faithfully, 
and  be  clear  of  the  blood  of  all  men." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  wh"o 
have  been  powerfully  visited  by  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit, and  designed  for  servants  and  handmaids 
in  the  Lord's  house,  have  missed  of  the  honour 
and  true  happiness  which  accompanies  obedi- 
ence, by  letting  out  their  minds  after  riches, 
and  worldly  enjoyments.  Like  Demas,  after 
having  known  the  Truth,  and  associated  with 
the  servants  of  Christ,  they  have  forsaken  it 
and  them,  "  having  loved  this  present  world." 
"  They  are  then  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  are 
withered,  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them 
into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned."  What 
deplorable  objects  they  become — deserted  of 
their  Maker,  and  not  respected  by  men,  they 
are  at  times  in  torment  which  no  earthly  power 
can  allay.  When  they  have  fallen  away  from 
the  Truth,  like  Esau,  who  sold  his  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  they  may  be  unable  to 
find  a  place  of  true  repentance,  though  they 
seek  it  carefully  with  tears.  Fearful  indeed, 
is  the  condition  of  such  a  soul ;  which  should 
be  a  warning  to  young  people,  not  to  despise, 
or  lightly  esteem  the  offers  of  Divine  mercy 
and  help,  extended  to  them  in  the  spring  time 
and  vigour  of  life. 


Barbara  Everard,  a  poor,  honest,  decrepid 
creature,  apparently  convulsed  all  over,  by 
which  her  speech  is  much  affected,  and  under- 
standing also.  Yet  the  Lord  has  been  pleased 
10  maKe  use  ot  this  young  woman  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  having  bestowed  on  her  a 
gift  in  the  ministry,  in  which  office  she  appears 
above  many  of  far  more  natural  talents;  in 
common  conversation  she  is  difficult  to  be  un- 
derstood, being  of  a  stammering  tongue,  but 
very  clear  in  utterance  in  her  ministry,  her 
matter  very  correct  and  sound  ;  opens  the 
scriptures  very  clearly,  and  preaches  the  Gos- 
pel with  great  power  and  authority  ;  and  is  of 
singular  service  in  this  place  ;  she  had  at  this 
meeting  good  service,  (Ashwell,  England.) — 
From  the  Life  of  J.  Oxley. 


James  Naylor,  a  monument  of  human  frail- 
ty !  His  gift  in  the  ministry  was  eminent,  his 
experience  in  Divine  things  truly  great ;  he 
fell  through  unwatchfulness,  but  was  restored 
through  deep  suft'ering  and  unfeigned  repent- 
ance.  His  own  writings  are  the  most  clear 
and  lively  description  of  the  various  dispensa- 
tions he  underwent ;  some  of  them  deserve  to 
bo  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity." — 
Friends'  Library. 


To    Make  Good  Butter   in  Winter We 

often  hear  the  complaint  that  butter  made  in 
winter  is  poor.  Ours  was  so  for  several  sea- 
sons. It  was  very  slow  in  coming,  and  frothy, 
white,  and  sometimes  bitter  ;  while  butter  made 
from  the  same  kind  of  milk  in  the  warm  sea- 
son was  good.  I  devised  many  plans  for  im- 
provement, such  as  throwing  in  salt,  wafm 


milk,  scalding  cream,  &c.,  but  to  no  purpose. 
At  length  1  scalded  my  milk  when  brought 
from  the  cow,  afterwards  setting  it  in  either  a 
cold  or  warm  place,  as  was  most  convenient. 
I  mean,  I  communicated  a  sufficient  heat  to 
destroy  the  effect  which  frosty  feed  has  in  au- 
tumn,  or  dry  feed  in  winter  upon  it.  Since 
which  time  we  have  made,  with  15  minutes 
churning,  purer,  sweeter,  and  more  yellow 
butter  than  we  ever  made  in  summer — and 
sometimes  from  the  frozen  cream  gradually 
warmed.  And  were  it  not  that  the  increase 
of  manufactures,  the  pursuit  of  fashion,  and 
other  causes  combined,  render  helping  hands 
ill  a  dairy  room  now-a-days  very  scarce,  I 
should  be  at  the  trouble  of  scalding  m/  milk' 
before  setting  it  during  the  summer,  as  well  as 
in  the  winter;  for  surely,  butler  made  in  this 
way  possesses  a  delicious  richness  and  dry- 
ness which  cannot  be  found  in  any  other.-^ 
Cultivator, 

Protection  from  Cholera.~\Ve  find  in 
Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  an  article  on 
the  subject  of  the  cholera,  in  which  it  is  main- 
tained that  electrical  changes  are  the  true 
cause  of  such  migratory  diseases  as  cholera 
and  plague ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  epidemics. 
The  true  remedy,  therefore,  is  the  purification 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  chief  subject  to 
effect  this  is  chlorine  gas,  which  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  common  salt.  Whole  streets  and 
towns  can  be  fumigated  with  chlorine  gas  as 
easily  as  single  dwellings.  In  1832,  the  town 
of  Dumfarline,  in  Scotland,  was  affected  wiih 
cholera  from  the  3rd  of  September  until  the 
•J3d  of  October.  At  that  date  every  street, 
lane  and  alley,  was  fumigated  with  chlorine 
gas.  Within  five  days  the  pestilence  was  en- 
tirely annihilated.  In  Edinburgh  the  gas  was 
used,  but  rather  late,  and  in  several  other 
towns  with  equal  effect.  It  was  ascertained 
beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  every  house 
in  the  infected  districts  in  which  chlorine  gas 
was  used  as  a  disinfecting  agent  in  the  cholera 
of  18.32,  enjoying  an  absolute  immunity  from 
the  disease,  and  this  fact  is  the  great  preserv- 
ative against  that  frightful  disease,  and  a  posi- 
tive proof  that  cholera  owes  its  origin  to  elec- 
tiical  changes  in  the  atmosphere.  We  request 
our  chemists  to  prepare  in  time  the  necessary 
quantity  of  this  gas  ;  care  must  be  taken  in 
using  it,  as  the  gas,  in  a  pure  slate,  is  destruc- 
tive of  animal  life,  and  must  not  be  inhaled  in 
the  lungs.  In  all  other  epidemics  it  is  equally 
good. — Late  Paper. 

The  King  Snake. 

A  late  writer  in  one  of  the  public  journals, 
represents  the  king  snake  of  the  South  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  mockasin,  a  powerful 
and  venomous  reptile,  though  not  aware  that 
he  is  the  enemy  of  any  other  of  the  serpent 
tribe.  At  the  South,  however,  I  believe  it  is 
generally  understood  that  he  makes  war  on 
every  other  species  of  serpent  ;  he  is  most  re- 
nowned, however,  for  combats  with  the  for- 
midable mockasin,  in  which  he  is  believed  to 
be  always  the  conqueror.  He  not  only  attacks 
the  mockasin  when  he  accidentally  crosses 
his  path,  but  he  hunts  him  with  all  the  cun- 
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ning  and  perseverance  with  which  a  dog  hunts 
a  rabbit.  When  he  approaches  his  prey,  he 
does  it  in  a  quiet  and  stealthy  manner,  until 
near  enough,  with  a  quick  and  rapid  move- 
ment, and  with  a  single  spring,  to  plant  his 
fangs  in  the  back  of  his  enemy's  neck.  In 
this  he  never  fails.  He  then  coils  himself 
around  the  body  of  the  mockasin,  and  tightens 
his  folds;  and  never  relaxes  the  tenacity  of  his 
deadly  embrace,  uniil  the  life  of  his  victim  has 
become  extinct.  This  is  generally  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  two — perhaps  less.  But 
I  have  known  one  instance,  in  which  the 
mockasin  was  found  alive  after  an  embrace  of 
twelve  hours  ;  and  the  king  snake  holding  him 
as  lovingly  as  at  first. 

The  king  snake  is  equally  hostile  to  rats 
and  mice.  He  is  not  of  great  length,  but  thick, 
and  muscular;  and  is  perfectly  harmless  to 
man.  He  is  regarded  in  a  friendly  light,  and 
no  one  troubles  him.  He  is  a  bold  fellow  too. 
In  passing  through  an  extensive  wood,  I  met 
with  one  coiled  up  so  near  the  carriage  track, 
that  one  of  my  wheels  actually  grazed  his 
skin  ;  and  yet  he  disdained  to  move.  Backing 
my  sulkey,  I  touched  him  pretty  smartly,  with 
the  "  snapper"  of  my  whip,  probably  twenty 
times  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes.  He  would, 
each  time,  raise  his  head,  look  at  me,  and 
writhe  his  body,  but  absolutely  refused  to 
budge  an  inch.  I  left  him  there.  I  should 
judge  him  to  have  been  about  five  feet  long,  as 
he  crossed  the  road  just  before  I  came  up  with 
him. 

The  mockasin  is  an  ugly  looking  customer. 
He  is  also  short  and  thick,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  rattlesnake  in  form  and  colour, 
though  he  has  more  of  the  dark  coppery  hue. 
He  is  amphibious,  and  is  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  taken  in  the  water,  by  means  of  hook 
and  line.  When  attacked  on  the  land,  he  at- 
tempts to  seek  refuge  in  the  water.  Great 
sinries  are  told  about  his  venom,  and  the  fa- 
tality of  his  bile;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  }vell 
authenticated  account  of  any  having  died  in 
consequence  of  it. — Providence  Jovrnal. 

Truth. — Truth  is  always  consistent  witli 
itself,  and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out.  It  is 
always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our  lips, 
and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we  are  aware ; 
whereas  a  lie  is  troublesome,  and  sets  a  man's 
invention  upon  the  rack  ;  and  one  trick  needs 
a  great  many  more  to  make  it  good. —  Tillot- 
son. 

Where  negligence  and  weakness,  through  a 
worldly  spirit,  prevail  amongst  the  seeming 
foremost  ranks,  it  encourages  in  undue  liber- 
ties, relaxes  necessary  care  after  their  own 
help,  and  is  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  weak,  who  gladly  admit  of  these  discour- 
aging prospects  as  they  flatter  their  own  negli- 
gence, and  speak  a  language  calculated  to  in- 
duce them  in  their  remissness  suitably  to 
labour  for  hidden  treasure  in  their  own  posses- 
sion. Let,  therefore,  the  word  of  exhortation 
be  received  by  you,  to  stir  up  to  an  increase 
in  faithful  obedience  ;  ever  bearing  in  your  re- 
membrance the  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  of 
sure  mercies,  and  its  end,  even  your  own  es- 
tablishment, and  the  help  of  others  by  your 


living  example;  that  you  being  faithful  follow- 
ers of  him  who  hath  entered  into  rest,  may  say 
to  others,  "  Follow  me,  as  I  follow  Christ." — 
S.  FotherglU. 

A  Parliamentary  report  of  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  for  five 
years,  from  1843  to  1847,  shows  an  aggregate 
increase  since  1843,  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  per  cent.  Among  the  articles  enu- 
merated are  oil,  staves,  naval  stores,  beef,  tal- 
ow,  hides,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  cheese,  wheat, 
corn,  flour,  corn  meal,  rice,  wool  and  hops. 
The  increase  of  bacon,  lard  and  cheese,  is 
equal  to  one  thousand  per  cent.,  of  corn  more 
than  fifteen  million  per  cent.,  there  having 
been  none  exported  in  1843,  and  15,526,525 
bushels  in  1847.  Thus  is  the  United  States 
pouring  her  harvests  into  the  old  world. 


The  cure  of  an  evil  tongue  must  be  done  at 
the  heart. 
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BALTIMORE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  which  includes 
Virginia,  and  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land, commenced  its  sittings  on  Second-day, 
the  23d  ultimo,  the  meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders  having  been  held  in  the  morning  of  the 
preceding  Seventh-day,  and  a  session  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  meeting  was  not  larger  than 
of  latter  years,  and  but  few  ministers  were  in 
attendance  Irom  other  l; early  Meetings. 

Epistles  were  received  and  read  from  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  Yearly  Meetings;  from  the 
larger  body  in  New  England,  as  well  as  from 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.  The  London  general 
epistle  was  also  read,  and  500  copies  ordered 
to  be  printed  for  circulation  among  their  mem- 
bers. 

The  state  of  Society  in  many  particulars,  as 
appeared  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  gave 
cause  for  lamentation  ;  most  of  the  Quarters 
reporting  some  attendance  upon  a  hired  and 
stated  preaching,  as  well  as  a  departure  from 
our  testimonies  in  regard  to  plaiimess  of  dress, 
and  a  due  attendance  of  all  our  meetings. 

Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of 
children,  and  their  scattered  situations  in  many 
of  the  meetings,  and  to  other  causes,  the  edu- 
cation  of  children  in  schools  taught  by  mem- 
bers, was  not  much  practised. 

By  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  In- 
dian Concern,  it  appeared,  that  their  establish- 
ment among  the  Shuwnces,  which  is  supported 
jointly  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Baltimore  Year- 
ly Meetings,  was  in  a  promising  condition. 
The  school  under  the  care  of  Friends  has  been 
kept  up  during  the  past  year,  and  considerable 
quantity  of  grain  and  other  produce  had  been 
gathered  by  the  natives,  and  the  debt,  which 
had  accrued  within  a  few  years  past,  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  entirely  liquidated.  Another 
subject  affording  satisfaction,  was  the  passage 


by  Congress  of  severe  laws  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  ardent  spirits  among  them,  the  good 
effects  of  which  were  however  limited  for  the 
want  of  similar  laws  in  the  Stale  of  Missouri, 
which  borders  on  the  Indian  territory,  and  a 
prospect  was  now  entertained  of  petitioning  in 
conjunction  with  Ohio  and  Indiana,  the  legis- 
lature of  that  State,  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
that  will  make  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
for  traders  and  others  to  traffic  in  that  article 
amongst  them. 

From  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  it  did  not  appear  that 
much  business  had  claimed  the  attention  of 
that  body  during  the  past  year.  One  hundred 
copies  of  the  new  edition  of  Barclay's  Apolo- 
gy, a  number  of  copies  of  G.  Fox's  Journal 
and  Sewell's  History,  had  been  ordered,  and 
were  directed  to  be  sold  to  members  at  cost 
price,  and  distributed  gratis  amongst  those 
who  were  not  in  circumstances  to  purchase. 

The  proposition  from  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  to  appoint  representatives  from  each 
of  the  other  Yearly  Meetings,  to  meet  in  con- 
ference on  the  state  of  Society  in  Baltimore, 
in  the  Seventh  month  next,  was  united  with, 
and  a  committee  of  ten  appointed  to  represent 
that  meeting  therein. 

A  meeting  for  worship  was  held  in  the 
morning  of  Fifth-day,  as  usual,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  epistles  in  reply  to  all 
those  received  were  read,  and  directed  to  be 
signed  by  the  Clerk  ;  and  the  meeting  conclud- 
ed, to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  and  place 
next  year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Amos  Cope,  Cookstown,  Pa.,  $2,  vol. 
22 :  Josppli  Battev.  Collins.  N.  Yy-  ^  vol.  22:  Augns- 
tus  Smith,  Colhns,  Centre,  N.  y.,W,  vol.^lt;  ElTsha 
Griffith,  Boston  Corners,  N.  Y.,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  A.  M. 
Taylor  &,  Co.,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22  ;  James  Taylor,  S4, 
vols.  21  and  22 ;  S.  B.  Smith,  per  James  Holloway,  $2, 
vol.  22  ;  N.  N.  Stokes,  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Elihu  Coffin,  per 
John  Russell,  N.  C,  $2,  vol.  21  ;  D.  P.  Griffith,  agent, 
for  W.  Blackburn,  $2,  vol.  22 ;  for  Abraham  Smith, 
Ind.,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  and  for  A.  Branson,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  W. 
Varney,  per  D.  H.,  S6,  vols.  19,  20  and  21. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  Had- 
donfield  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  in 
Friends'  meeiing-house,  at  Chester,  on  Second- 
day,  the  Sixth  of  Twelfth  month,  at  2  o'clock, 
p.  M. 

N.  N.  Stokes,  Secretary. 

Tenth  month,  1848. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

The  committee  of  Friends'  School,  Falls- 
ington,  Bucks  county,  wish  a  well  qualified 
male  teacher  to  take  charge  of  said  school  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  winter  term.  Application  can 
be  made  to  Josiah  Comfort  or  John  B.  Bal- 
dcrsion. 

Address  Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  county. 

Married,  at  Friends'  mecting-houso,  Frankford,  on 
Fifth  day,  12th  of  Tenth  month,  William  W.  Smed- 
i.Ev,  to  .Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Stephen  Webster,  of 
tiie  former  place. 
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Pursait  of  Knowledge  under  Difficnltics. 

(Concluded  from  page  50.) 

The  house,  or  hovel,  in  which  the  fumiiy 
had  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years,  was  in 
very  bad  repair.  When  it  ruined,  ihey  were 
obliged  to  place  dishes  upon  ihe  beds  to  catch 
the  water  ihrough  the  roof;  and  in  winter, 
pools  were  formed  upon  the  floor  of  the  single 
apartment  that  the  house  contained,  so  that 
the  brothers,  who  slept  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room,  were  obliged  to  set  stones  and  blocks 
of  wood  to  step  upon  in  order  to  reach  their 
bed.     The  yard  attached  to  the  house  seemed 

af    first    not  In  nHmlr  rif  .'tth'ivalinn.  no   Jr    h-^rt   nf^ 

fence,  and  only  nettles  would  grow  in  the  thin 
and  gravelly  soil  ;  but  by  great  labour,  con- 
tinuing the  attempt  after  repeated  failures, 
they  had  made  a  pretty  garden  of  it,  which 
produced  flowers  and  berries,  and  enabled  I 
them  to  keep  bees.  "The  whole  of  this  had  1 
been  done  in  the  mornings  and  evenings;  and  ! 
to  accomplish  it,  we  had  often  risen  early,  and  ! 
protracted  our  labours  till  it  was  late  at  night,  j 
working  occasionally  by  the  light  of  the  moon."  j 
To  obtain  a  place  of  retirement  for  writing,  | 
John  had  also  built  a  sort  of  large  closet,  which 
had  a  whole  window  in  it,  instead  of  the  single  j 
pane  of  glass  thai  foritierly  lighted  that  end  ofl 
the  house  ;  and  further,  "  with  no  better  ma- 
terials than  three  old  paling  slakes  for  jambs 
and  lintel,  two  round  poles  which  served  as 
supports  between  these  and  the  roof,  some 
ropes  made  of  straw,  and  a  quantity  of  mud 
scraped  from  the  highway,"  they  had  con- 
structed a  fireplace  and  chimney  in  this  closet, 
which  they  considered  as  their  study. 

Bui  the  hut  on  which  they  had  bestowed  so 
much  pains  they  were  now  required  to  leave,  as 
the  estate  had  changed  hands,  and  the  new  pro- 
prietor probably  wished  to  c/eor  the  ground  for 
some  "  agricultural  improvements,"  after  the 
fashion  of  many  Scotch  and  English  landlords. 
Their  father  and  mother  were  now  quite  old 
and  infirm,  and  to  spare  them  the  pain  and  fa- 
tigue  of  far  or  frequent  removals,  the  brothers 
resolved  to  lease  a  spot  of  ground,  and  to  build 
a  house  of  their  own.     Their  wages  had  not 


exceeded  on  an  average  7s.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week 
for  each  ;  but  out  of  these  and  their  literary 
earnings,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years, 
ihev  had  saved  about  thirty  pounds.  How 
sev  re  was  the  ec.  nomy  necessary  to  elfecl 
this  saving,  we  learn  Irom  a  letter  of  Alexan- 
der's, written  some  months  afterwards  : — 
"  While  finishing  the  Lectures,  which  was 
previous  to  the  melting  of  the  snow,  the  au- 
thors were  living  upon  oaten  meal  and  pota- 
toes, with  scarcely  any  addition  except  water 
and  salt."  The  story  of  the  house-building 
must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  elder  bro- 
ther, writing  as  the  biographer  of  John. 

"On  the  26th  of  Ju'ly,  1837,  with  the  aid 
of  one  mason  whom  we  had  engaged  to  work 
along  with  us,  we  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
future  dwelling; — and  had  it  been  known  to 
the  world  that  we  proposed  to  finish  a  house 
thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth, 
without  asking  or  taking  any  assistance  except 
such  as  we  could  pay  for  at  the  ordinary  rale, 
and  with  no  more  wealth  than  two  bolls  of 
oatmeal  to  serve  as  summer  provision,  the 
thews  and  sinews  of  two  human  beings,  and 
about  £30  in  money,  reflecting  individuals 
would  iiave  probably  pronounced  us  fit  for 
Bedlam  :  yet  such  was  the  case.     In  less  than  i 

job,  but  we  still  persevered.  The  drudgery 
which  the  poor  author  of  the  following  poems 
now  underwent  was  such,  that  few,  perhaps, 
would  have  cared  for  encountering  it.  He 
left  home  every  morning  before  five  o'clock,  j 
travelled  three  miles,  commenced  work  imme-  . 
dialely,  and  wrought  till  nearly  half-past  ' 
seven  in  the  evening,  with  no  more  rest  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  swallow  his  break-  j 
fast  and  dinner.  The  last  of  these,  indeed,  I 
which  consisted  exclusively  of  bread,  he  Ire- 1 
quently  ate  from  his  pocket,  working  the  whole  ' 
of  the  lime.  He  had  then  to  travel  three 
miles  back  to  his  home;  and  after  being  thus 
engaged  in  hard  labour  and  travelling  for  near- 
ly fifteen  hours,  it  may  be  believed  that  he 
was  sufliciently  tired  before  he  reached  it;  yet 
day  aftet  day  the  same  process  was  repealed, 
except  during  those  short  intervals  when  the  j 
mason  wrought  along  with  him,  and  then  he 
dropped  work  at  the  usual  time.  Had  it  not 
been  for  a  vision  of  ihe  future  which  was  now 
before  him,  it  is  probable  that  even  he  might 
have  shrunk  from  this  dreary  task.  Hut  in 
imagination,  he  already  saw  the  house  finish- 
ed, the  garden  inclosed,  with  the  crops  put 
into  the  ground  ;  and  his  father,  now  venera- 
ble from  age,  walking  through  it  on  a  fine 
summer  day,  or,  if  he  wished  for  exercise, 
employed  with  a  hoe  in  the  little  inclosure 
which  he  would  then  be  able  to  call  his  own. 
With  such  illusions — for,  as  Providence  had 
decreed,  they  deserved  no  other   name — we 


I  used  to  cheer  our  journey  homeward  ;  and  to 
i  his  warm  heart  they  would  have  been  a  sufS- 
jcient  inducement  to  encounter  still  greater 
idifiiculiies  than  those  with  which  he  had  to 
'contend.  More  stones  having  been  piovided 
tWnn  were  necessary,  the  liouse  was  raised  to 
two  stories.  On  the  9th  of  September,  the 
walls  were  finished  ;  and  before  the  30th  of  the 
same  month,  the  roof  was  on,  an  earthen  floor 
laid,  the  lower  flat  plastered,  part  of  the  parti- 
tions built,  and  doors  and  windows  provided, 
with  very  little  assistance  from  tradesmen. 
With  the  exception  of  the  carriage  of  three 
carl-loads  of  lime,  every  thing  had  been  paid 
in  ready  money.  But  by  this  lime  the  last 
farthing  of  Ihe  £30  was  expended,  the  stock 
of  provisions  was  completely  exhausted,  and 
Ihe  author  of  the  following  pages  was  glad  to 
engage  in  such  work  as  he  could  find,  to  pro- 
cure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and 
friends,  and  provide  a  little  money  to  defray 
the  expense  of  removing,  which  had  now  be- 
come inevitable." — pp.  75-77. 

They  were  not  long  to  enjoy  the  house  which 
their  own  hands  had  built.  It  was  not  sufli- 
ciently dried  when  they  began  to  occupy  it, 
and  the  dampness,  together  with  the  pain 
caused  by  leaving  his  old  home,  had  an  unfa- 

voTiroblc  effect  on  ibo  licallh  of  the  father,  who 
had  long  been  quite  feeble;  in  about  three 
months  after  their  removal,  he  sickened  and 
died.  The  expenses  of  his  funeral  absorbed 
their  whole  savings  in  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  and  while  the  snow  was  on  the  ground 
ihey  were  out  of  work,  so  that  for  some  time 
Ihey  were  obliged  to  live  on  oatmeal  and  pola- 
toes,  without  the  addition  even  of  milk. 

The  next  summer,  they  were  so  encouraged 
by  obtaining  six  guineas  for  some  stories  which 
they  had  written,  that  John  resolved  to  give 
up  all  other  employment,  and  trust  entirely  to 
his  pen  for  support.  His  friends  remonstra- 
ted, but  he  persevered,  and  the  result  was  what 
they  had  apprehended.  He  was  often  disap- 
pointed in  attempting  to  get  any  price  for  his 
productions,  and  Ihe  confinement  witlvin  doors, 
assiduous  application  to  his  pen,  and  the  bad 
habit  of  writing  on  his  knees  brought  back  his 
consumptive  complaints.  His  cough  returned 
in  the  winter,  with  other  bad  symptoms,  and 
after  suffering  for  about  six  mouths,  during 
which  he  was  tenderly  watched  by  his  brother, 
he  died  in  September,  at  the  age  of  Iwentv- 
seven.  In  little  over  a  year,  his  mother,  who 
had  received  several  shocks  of  paralysis,  so 
that  she  required  almost  constant  nttcniion 
from  her  surviving  son,  followed  John  to  the 
grave. 

Alexander  was  now  alone  in  the  world,  and 
the  bereavements  he  had  suffered,  united  with 
the  other  hardships  of  his  lot,  so  far  wrought 
their  work  upon  him,  that  he  seems  to  have 
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become  permanently  dejected,  morbidly  sensi- 
tive in  his  intercourse  with  others,  and  fever- 
ish in  his  desire  for  independence  of  action. 
He  was  not  morose,  but  poverty,  sorrow,  and 
repeated  disappointment  had  broken  his  spirits  ; 
and  though  he  still  laboured  with  unflagging 
industry,  hope  had  ceased  to  gild  the  future 
for  him,  and  he  shrank  from  the  idea  of  any 
change  in  his  situation,  though  it  should  be 
apparently  much  for  the  better.  He  was  still 
engaged  for  most  of  the  time  as  a  day-labour- 
er, but  his  mornings  and  evenings,  for  a  year 
after  the  death  of  John,  wore  devoted  to  pre- 
paring a  sketch  of  his  life,  with  a  selection 
from  his  poems,  to  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. Tliis  volume  appeared  in  1840,  and 
met  with  a  very  favourable  reception  ;  it  pass- 
ed quickly  to  a  second  edition,  and  the  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  which  it  excited  brought 
many  offers  of  assistance  to  its  author.  But 
with  a  jealous  feeling  of  independence  and  self- 
respect,  he  declined  them  all.  When  money 
was  sent  to  him,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
by  persons  whom  he  had  never  seen,  it  was 
invariably  returned  : — "  I  acknowledged  the 
gift  and  returned  it  at  the  same  time,  thanking 
my  benefactors  in  the  best  way  1  could,  assur- 
ing them  that  I  was  not  in  want,  and  that, 
upon  principle,  I  considered  it  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  provide  for  his  own  necessity  as 
far  as  his  ability  would  go."  On  one  occa- 
sion, fifteen  pounds  were  sent  to  him  in  an 
anonymous  letter,  merely  asking  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  it  through  his  pub- 
lishers ;  he  did  so,  and  informed  his  unknown 
benefactor,  with  thanks,  that  the  money  was 
deposited  in  the  bank,  suliject  to  his  order. 
Those  who  wished  to  befriend  him,  therefore, 
were  obliged  to  coufino  tlieir  efltirts  to  promo- 
ting the  sale  of  his  books,  which  aid  he  grate- 
fully accepted. 

In  1841,  Mrs.  Hill,  the  wife  of  the  inspector 
of  prisons  in  Scotland,  who  had  become  inter- 
ested in  his  case,  procured  for  him  a  situation 
as  one  of  the  assistant  keepers  of  the  bridewell 
at  Glasgow.  He  accepted  it,  thinking  that  he 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  moral  teacher  for  the  con- 
victs ;  but  after  a.  week's  trial,  finding  that  he 
was  expected  to  perform  only  the  duties  of  a 
turnkey,  and  to  associate  with  very  disagree- 
able persons,  he  gave  up  the  place,  and  return- 
ed to  his  former  home.  Some  other  attempts 
to  provide  him  with  more  agreeable  employ- 
ment were  equally  unsuccessful.  An  aged 
aunt  lived  with  him  as  his  sole  companion, 
and  he  worked  in  the  fields  for  most  of  the 
lime,  though  the  improvement  in  his  circum- 
stances gave  him  more  leisure  for  writing. 
Early  in  1843,  he  published  another  collection 
of  stories,  called  The  Scottish  Peasant's  Fire- 
side, which  was  moderately  successful. 

This  was  his  last  literary  labour.  While 
it  was  passing  through  the  press,  lie  was  at- 
tacked by  fever,  and  before  he  had  recovered 
from  it,  all  the  symptoms  of  pulmonary  dis- 
ease were  manifest.  He  saw  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  prepared  himself  for  it  with 
resignalion  and  religious  trust.  After  linger- 
in?  for  a  few  months,  during  which  it  is  a  sat- 
isfaction to  know  that  he  lacked  no  comforts, 
but  was  nursed  willi  care  and  tenderness,  he 
died,  and  was  interred  in  the  same  grave  with 


his  brother.  Upon  one  side  of  the  monument 
which  he  had  himself  erected  to  his  brother 
was  put  this  inscription  : — 

"  In  the  same  grave  with  John,  rest  the  re- 
mains of  his  brother,  Alexander  Bethune,  the 
last  member  of  a  worthy  family,  who  died 
June  13th,  lb43,  aged  38.  With  scarcely 
any  school  education,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  poverty  and  the  severest  toil,  he  produced 
several  works  of  much  merit,  illustrative  of  the 
character  and  manners,  and  conducive  to  the 
improvement,  of  his  own  class  of  society  ;  and 
was  as  remarkable  for  his  independence  of 
spirit  and  private  virtues,  as  for  his  literary 
attainments." 

We  have  preferred  to  tell  the  simple  and 
touching  story  of  the  lives  of  these  two  peas- 
ants, instead  of  making  any  comment  upon 
their  writings  or  characters.  The  moral  of 
the  tale  it  is  easy  to  read.  There  are  but  k\v 
persons  accustomed  to  complain  of  the  hard- 
ships of  their  lot  who  may  not  learn  a  lesson 
of  contentment  and  thankfulness,  of  industry, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  from  the  history  of 
John  and  Alexander  Bethune.  We  cannot 
help  adding,  that  there  must  be  something  ra- 
dically wrong  in  the  constitution  of  that  society 
which  offers  no  greater  encouragement  for  the 
practice  of  all  the  virtues  that  can  adorn  an 
humble  station  in  it  than  the  fate  which  these 
poor  men  experienced.  It  is  not  always 
enough  to  say,  that  we  must  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence ;  it  is  sometimes 
our  duty  to  inquire  if  the  institutions  of  man 
be  not  at  fault.  The  worst  of  all  forms  of 
tyranny  is  that  which  binds  a  man  forever  to 
that  condition  of  life  in  which  he  was  born,  be 
it  of  high  or  low  degree,  however  he  may  have 
merlied  reinuntl  Aom  Ii  by  liis  \.\,ara^t^z-  ov 
behaviour. 

The  Rattlesnake. 

The  following  is  from  the  first  volume  of 
Audubon  and  Bachman's  splendid  word,  "  Vi- 
viparous Quadrupeds  of  North  America  :" 

This  snake,  the  most  venomous  known  in 
North  America,  subsists  wholly  on  animal 
food;  it  digests  its  food  slowly,  and  is  able  to 
exist  without  any  sustenance  for  months,  or 
even  years,  in  confinement;  during  (his  time 
it  often  increases  in  size,  and  the  number  of 
its  rattles  is  augmented.  In  its  natural  state 
it  feeds  on  rabbits,  squirrels,  rats,  birds 
any  other  small  animals  that  may  come  in  the 
way.  It  captures  its  prey  by  lying  in  wait 
for  it,  and  we  have  heard  of  an  instance  in 
which  one  of  these  snakes  remained  coiled  up 
for  two  days  before  the  mouth  of  the  burrow 
of  the  Florida  rat,  and  on  its  being  killed,  was 
found  to  have  swallowed  one  of  these  quadru- 
peds. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it 
always  strikes  its  intended  prey  witll  its  fangs, 
and  thus  kills  it  before  swallowing  it.  The 
bite  is  sudden,  and  although  the  victim  may 
run  a  lew  yards  after  it  is  struck,  the  serpent 
easily  finds  it  when  dead.  Generally  the 
common  species  of  the  rattlesnake  refuses  all 
food  when  in  a  cage,  but  occasionally  one  is 
found  which  docs  not  reftisc  to  ent  while  in 
captivity.     When  a  rat  is  turned   loose   in  a 


cage  with  one  of  these  snakes,  it  does  not 
mmediately  kill  it,  but  often  leaves  it  unmo- 
lested for  days  and  weeks  together.  When, 
however,  the  reptile,  jjrompted  either  by  irri- 
tation or  hunger,  designs  to  kill  the  animal,  it 
lies  in  wait  lor  it,  cat-like,  or  gently  crawls 
up  to  it,  and  suddenly  gives  it  a  mortal  blow, 
after  which,  it  very  slowly  and  deliberately 
turns  it  over  into  a  proper  position,  and  finally 
swallows  it. 

We  have  seen  a  rattlesnake  in  a  very  large 
cage,  using  every  means  within  its  power,  and 
exerting  its  cunning  for  a  whole  month,  before 
it  could  succeed  in  capturing  a  brown  thrush, 
that  was  imprisoned  within  it.  At  night  the 
bird  roosled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  snake, 
and  during  the  day-time  it  was  too  cautious  in 
its  movements  and  too  agile — snatching  up  its 
food  at  intervals,  and  flying  instantly  back  to 
its  perch — to  be  struck  by  the  unwieldy  ser- 
pent. We  now  added  a  mouse  to  the  number 
of  the  inmates  of  the  cage  ;  the  affrighted  ani- 
mal retreated  to  the  corner,  where  the  snake 
slowly  crawled  up  to  it,  and  with  a  sudden 
blow,  darted  his  fangs  into  it,  and  killed  it  ; 
soon  after  which  he  swallowed  it.  About  a 
week  al'ter  this  adventure,  the  snake  again 
resumed  his  attempts  to  capture  the  thrush, 
and  pursued  it  all  around  the  cage. 

This  experiment  afforded  a  fair  opportunity 
for  the  rattlesnake  to  exert  its  powers  of  fasci- 
nation, had  it  possessed  any  ;  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  was  entirely  destitute  of  any 
faculty  of  the  kind. 

Al'ter  some  hours  of  fruitless  manoeuvring, 
the  snake  coiled  itself  up,  near  the  cup  of  cold 
water  from  which  the  bird  drank.  For  two 
days  the  thrush  avoided  the  water  ;  and  on  the 
il,;rJ,  i,«^;„g  t~««~-  „.j.»u:„.j..  :.  „U.....J  „ 
constant  desire  to  approach  the  cup  ;  the  snake 
waited  for  it  to  come  within  reach,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  struck  at  it  two  or  three 
times  ;  the  bird  darted  out  of  the  way,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  not  killed  until  the  next  day. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  facts,  it  is  argued 
that  the  mysterious  and  inexplicable  power  of 
fascination  is  possessed  by  the  snake,  because 
birds  have  been  seen  to  approach  it,  and  with 
open  wings  and  plaintive  voice  seemed  to  wait 
upon  its  appetite,  we  must  be  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  the  same  faculty  is  possessed  by  other 
animals.  On  a  certain  day  we  saw  a  mock- 
ing-bird exhibiting  every  appearance  usually, 
according  to  descriptions,  witnessed  when  birds 
are  under  the  influence  of  fascination  1  It  ap- 
proached a  hog,  which  was  occupied  in  munch- 
ing something  at  the  font  of  a  small  cedar. 
The  bird  fluttered  before  the  grunier  with  open 
wings,  uttered  a  low  and  plaintive  note,  alight- 
ed on  his  back,  and  finally  began  to  peck  at 
his  snout.  On  examining  into  the  cause  of 
these  strange  proceedings,  we  ascertained  that 
the  mocking-bird  had  a  nest  in  the  tree,  from 
which  several  of  her  younglings  had  lallen, 
which  the  hog  was  eating.  Our  friend,  the 
late  Dr.  Dwight,  of  Troy,  informed  us  that  he 
witnessed  nearly  a  similar  scene  between  a 
cat-bird  and  a  dog,  which  had  disturbed  her 
brood,  on  which  occasion  the  cat-bird  went 
through  many  of  the  movements  generally  as- 
cribed to  the  eflcct  of  fascination. 
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The  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia. — We 
have  heard  many  anecdotes  at  Berlin,  respect- 
ing the  Queen's  happy  influence  over  her  roy- 
al consort,  some  of  them,  doubtless,  apocryphal 
enough.  The  following  is,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  true  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  beautiful.  The 
Queen  early  remarking  the  defects  in  the 
King's  character  referred  to,  endeavoured  to 
correct  ihem,  telling  him  that  he  should  try  to 
control  his  temper  better,  &c.  But  he  used 
to  say  laughingly,  "Oh,  I'll  do  better  when  I 
become  King."  But,  she  replied,  "  You  ought 
to  get  the  victory  over  your  passions  while 
you  are  a  prince."  It  so  happened  that  soon 
after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  Queen 
overheard  him  one  day,  talking  boisterously 
with  one  of  the  ministers  of  his  father,  with 
whom  he  was  probably  displeased.  Tremb- 
lingly alive  to  the  honour  of  her  husband,  she 
ventured  to  go  into  the  room  where  he  and  the 
minister  were,  and  without  taking  any  notice 
of  them,  she  walked  towards  a  window,  appa- 
rently looking  for  something.  The  King  has- 
tened to  her,  and  said,  "  My  dear,  what  are 
you  looking  for  I"  She  replied  in  a  low  tone, 
"  I  am  looking  for  the  King/''  He  under- 
stood the  hint,  and  accompanying  her  to  the 
door,  thanked  her  for  her  kindness,  and  gov- 
erned his  temper  better  during  the  rest  of  the 
interview  with  the  minister. — American  Re- 
view. 

Premature  Education. — That  the  education 
of  children  should  not  be  forced,  like  lettuces 
in  hot  houses,  is  becoming  a  popular  idea. 
The  more  haste,  in  such  business,  the  worse 
speed.  We  find  the  following  opinions  of 
learned  authorities  on  this  important  subject : 

Of  ten  infants  destined   for  different  voca- 

♦  :««..,   i    cKr^i.lrt     prA^i^    itiat     *Ko    nop  whn  ic  tr» 

Study  through  life  should  be  the  least  learned 
at  the  age  of  twelve. —  Tissot. 

Intellectual  effort,  in  the  first  years  of  life, 
is  very  injurious.  All  labour  of  mind  which 
is  required  of  children  before  their  seventh 
year,  is  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  will  prove  injurious  to  the  organization 
and  prevent  its  proper  development. — Hufe- 
land. 

Experience  demonstrates  that  of  any  number 
of  children  of  equal  intellectual  powers,  those 
that  receive  no  particular  care  in  infancy,  and 
who  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write  until  the 
constitution  begins  to  be  consolidated,  but  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  good  physical  education, 
very  soon  surpass  in  their  studies  those  who 
commenced  earlier  and  read  numerous  books 
when  very  young. — Spwzheim. 

"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  was  a  very  unpromising 
child,  and  learned  but  little  before  he  was  eight 
or  ten  years  old.  But  at  this  age  he  was  '  un- 
commonly hardy,'  and  possessed  bodily 
strength  superior  to  most  children.  He  was 
considered  a  '  grievous  dunce,' and  was  seldom 
praised  by  his  father  except  for  his  ability  to 
roll  large  stones — an  ability  which  I  conceive 
a  parent  should  be  prouder  to  have  his  son 
possess  previous  to  the  age  of  seven  or  eight, 
than  that  which  would  enable  him  to  recite  all 
that  is  contained  in  all  the  manuals,  maga- 
zines, and  books  for  infants,  that  have  ever 
been  published." — Dr.  Brigham. 


If  a  parent  were  seen  urging  and  tempting 
and  stimulating  his  child  to  the  performance 
of  an  amount  of  labour  with  his  legs  and  arms, 
sufficient  to  tax  the  health  and  strength  of  a 
j  full  grown  man,  all  the  world  would  cry 
I  "  Shame  upon  him  I  he  will  cripple  his  child 
with  excessive  work."  Yet  every  body  seems 
I  to  think,  that  though  the  limbs  of  children  can- 
[  not,  without  injury,  be  urged  and  tasked  to  do 
the  work  of  a  man's  limbs,  yet  that  their  brains 
may  be  tasked  to  any  degree  with  impunity. 
What  is  there  in  the  brain  and  its  powers  es- 
sentially different  from  the  leg  and  its  powers? 
Nothing  whatever.  But  people  seem  to  look 
upon  the  brain  as  some  extraordinary  mysti- 
cal magical  something  or  other,  which  is  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  laws  which  govern  all 
the  other  organs  of  the  body.  The  principal 
business  of  a  child's  brains,  like  that  of  a 
child's  limbs,  is  to  grow  and  acquire  strength. 
Thought,  reasoning,  reflection,  study — these 
constitute  the  natural  work  of  a  man's  brain — 
as  ploughing  and  sowing  are  the  natural  work 
of  a  man's  limbs. — Dr.  Edward  Johnson. 


Yankee  Thovghtfvlness. — An  acquaintance 
of  ours  was  up  in  Connecticut  one  day  last 
winter,  to  visit  a  Iriend,  who  was  a  manufijc- 
turer.  The  shaft  of  the  manufacturer's 
water-wheel  had  been  broken  that  after- 
noon, under  a  great  accumulation  of  ice,  and 
he  was  in  great  trouble;  for  he  had  searched 
long  to  find  a  suitable  stick,  and  knew  not 
where  to  find  another.  If  he  could  find  one, 
it  would  be  green,  and  unfit  for  immediate  use. 
Very  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  day  had 
scarcely  dawned,  the  manufacturer  and  his 
guest  were  at  the  mill,  to  see  what  should  he 
done.     A    fiirmer,   who    lived    two    or    three 
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manufacturer  lookeil  painfully  at  his  catas- 
trophe,— "  Bad   break,   that   Mr. ,"  said 

the  farmer.  "  Yes,  very  bad,"  said  the  manu- 
facturer. "  Can't  mend  that  stick,  can  you?" 
said  the  farmer.  "  No,"  said  the  manufac- 
turer, "and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  don't  know 
where  to  get  another."  "  Well,"  said  the  far- 
mer, "  I  thought  that  shaft  would  break  likely 
as  not,  some  time  or  other,  and  I  had  a  tree 
in  my  woods  I  thought  would  make  a  stick 
to  suit  you  ;  and  so  I  cut  it  down  and  snaked  it 
home,  and  its  been  seasoning  more'n  a  year. 
So  when  I  heard  your  shaft  was  broke,  I 
thought  I'd  come  over  and  let  you  know." 
"  You're  just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see,"  said 
the  manufacturer,  '•  if  only  it  was  light  enough. 
How  much  do  you  ask  for  the  stick  if  it  will 
suit  me?"  "  Oh,  I'm  sure  'twill  suit  ye,  or  I 
should'nt  'a  cut  it  down  ;  and  about  the  price, 
I  guess  you  and  I  can  agree.  Its  a  nice  stick 
you'll  see,  if  you've  a  mind  to  come  over."  It 
was  some  lime  before  the  farmer  would  set  a 
price,  but  at  last  he  guessed  $100  would  be 
about  right.  "  I'll  come  over  and  see  it  after 
breakfast,"  said  the  manufacturer.  He  did  so, 
and  told  his  visiter  afterwards  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  stick  was  worth  $.300  to 
him. — Late  Paper. 

Garden  Culture. — It  is  altogether  too  com- 
mon for  people  to  allow  weeds  to  grow  up  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  season,  and  particularly 


on  plots  where  early  crops  have  been  gather- 
ed. This  is  decidedly  bad  economy,  to  say 
the  least.  Weeds  are  at  all  limes  unsightly, 
besides  they  exhaust  the  ground  of  its  riches, 
and  sow  it  with  seeds  that  will  require  much 
labour  to  subdue  next  season.  Clean  culture, 
at  all  seasons,  is  truly  economical.  There 
are  few  families  who  have  not  children  who 
should  be  daily  engaged  more  or  less,  in  clean- 
ing off  weeds,  dead  (lower  stems,  decayed  veg- 
etables, fallen  fruit,  and  every  thing  unsightly. 
Weeds  thrown  in  a  heap,  mixed  with  manure 
and  earth,  make  an  excellent  compost  for  the 
production  of  future  crops. 


Happy  infant  1  in  tby  cradle. 

Endless  space  tliou  seem'st  to  see  ; 

Be  a  man — and  all  creation 
Is  not  wide  enough  for  thee  ! 


From  tlie  Annual  Monitor  for  1818. 

AMOS  WIGUAM. 

Amos  Wigham,  near  Kinmvck,  Scotland, 
an  elder,  deceased  First  month  21st,  1847, 
aged  72  years. 

This  valued  Friend  having  in  his  youth, 
been  visited  by  the  day  spring  from  on  high, 
and  yielding  obedience  to  the  Divine  Monitor, 
the  Spirit  of  Truth,  became  in  after  life,  an  ex- 
ample to  others,  by  the  care  he  manifested  to 
live  in  accordance  with  the  religious  principles 
he  professed.  For  many  years,  he  accept- 
ably filled  the  station  of  elder,  and  though  a 
a  man  of  few  words,  and  cautious  of  express- 
ing much  on  religious  subjects,  yet  he  was  aa 
instrument  of  usefulness  in  the  place  where  he 
resided. 

In  1841,  he  had  a  slight  paralytic  seizure, 
from  which  however  he  soon  recovered  ;  but 
subsequent  attacks  of  the  same  complaint, 
considerably  atrected  his  speech  and  memory. 
During  the  time  when  his  frail  tabernacle  was 
tottering,  his  religious  sensibility  remained 
clear ;  he  would  repeatedly  say,  "  I  am  a  poor 
creature,  but  may  I  be  preserved  from  doing 
any  thing  that  is  wrong."  His  watchfulness 
and  care  for  preservation,  were  very  instruc- 
tive. 

In  the  early  part  of  1844,  he  was  much  re- 
duced, and  on  one  occasion  apprehending  he 
was  dying,  he  prayed  earnestly  for  mercy 
and  support  ;  and  after  a  pause  exclaimed, 
"  Christ ! — none  but  Christ  !" 

On  another  occasion  he  expressed  his  belief, 
that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  upon  him, 
exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  ! 
I  am  a  poor  creature,  but  oh,  the  Lord's  lov- 
ing-kindness and  mercy  are  unspeakable." 

It  pleased  Divine  Wisdom  lo  mitigate  his 
sufferings  ;  and  for  upwards  of  two  years,  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  much  acute  pain.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  he  was  mercifully  preserved 
in  patience  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will, 
and  under  many  trying  privations,  no  murmur 
was  heard  to  escape  his  lips. 

Although  at  limes  his  memory  and  even 
his  mental  powers  were  much  impaired,  yet  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  spiritually  alive ; 
manifesting  much  contrition  and  tenderness, 
when  he  was  unable  to  give  expression  to  his 
feelings.     Sometimes  he  would  utter  short  sen- 
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tences  as — "Christ  within  the  hope  of  glory 
is  every  ihinj;  to  me  ;"  and  frequently  he  would 
request  iiis  heloved  wife  to  re:id  to  him  about 
the  Saviour.  In  his  seclusion  he  much  enjoy- 
ed the  coiiipiiny  of  Friends,  ofti-n  saying,  "  1 
love  to  see  Friends,  though  1  cannot  converse 
with  them." 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  53.) 

In  retirement  in  his  little  cabin,  Abel  Tho- 
mas, no  doubt,  often  was  made  to  experience 
the  sweet  solacing  presence  of  his  Heavenly 
Father.  Whilst  walking  one  night,  he  was 
made  sensible  tliat  it  was  the  will  of  Divine 
Providence  concerning  him,  that  he  should 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  go  about  60  miles 
to  the  north-east,  and  there  reside.  This 
opening  brought  great  exercise  upon  him,  and 
under  his  earnest  concern  to  be  rightly  direct- 
ed, he  lost  his  strength  and  health,  until  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  on 
the  farm.  When  satisfied  in  his  own  mind 
that  it  was  his  religious  duty  to  obey  the  inti- 
mation, he  opened  the  subject  to  his  father. 
The  parent  was  much  affected,  and  told  him 
it  would  be  hard  to  part  with  him, — and  then 
in  much  love  they  wept  together.  Although 
Abel  had  an  intimation  of  the  distance  and  the 
direction  he  was  to  go,  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  country,  nor  the  people  he  was  to  be 
amongst.  VVhen  however  his  family  had  sol- 
idly considered  his  concern,  and  expressed  a 
willingness  for  him  to  attend  to  his  duty,  a 
brother  accompanied  him,  to  search  for  the 
place.  He  found  it  at  Kingwood,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, where  there  was  a  settlement  of  Friends. 
Thiiher  he  removed,  and  pngagea  ac  a  I:.hour 
er  on  a  farm.  He  soon  won  the  affection  of 
his  employer,  by  his  diligent  and  circumspect 
demeanor,  and  being  preserved  in  watchlul- 
ness  and  dedication  of  heart,  he  grew  in  reli- 
gious experience,  and  was  brought  Ibrlh 
acceptably  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gos|)el. 

When  George  Fox  was  preparing  under  the 
discipline  of  sorrow  and  exercise  of  soul  for 
that  emment  station  in  llie  church  militant  to 
which  he  was  called,  he  also  was  bidden  to 
leave  his  family  and  his  liuher's  house.  Our 
ancient  Friend  Richard  Davies  having  gone 
when  young  to  London,  believed  it  would  be 
right  for  him  to  return  into  Wales  and  settle. 
This  he  was  unwilling  to  do,  because,  as  he 
says,  it  was  "  barren  and  uninhabited  with 
Friends  and  Truth."  As  he  refused  obedience, 
trouble  and  anguish  came  upon  him  and  weak- 
ness and  pain  of  body.  At  last  he  was  brought 
down  in  mind,  and  resigned  himself  to  go, 
only  laying  before  the  Lord  that  he  was  a 
single  man,  "  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness, 
or  a  sparrow  on  a  house  top."  He  received 
for  an  answer  that  his  Master  would  provide 
a  help-meel  for  him.  He  says,  "  When  I  had 
made  a  covenant  with  the  Lord  to  go,  imme- 
diately my  pain  was  removed,  and  1  had  peace 
and  quielness  of  mind  and  spirit.  I  arose  next 
morning,  and  went  to  my  work  ;  and  when 
those  tender  Friends  that  had  a  regard  for  me 
in  my  sickness,  came  to  see  me  that  morning, 
I  was  gone  to  work  ;  which  was  to  their  admi- 


ration. So  the  Lord  gave  me  a  Utile  time, 
and  he  alone  provided  an  help-meet  for  me  ; 
for  I  prayed  unio  him,  that  she  might  be  of 
his  own  providing,  (or  it  was  not  yet  manifest 
to  me  where  she  was,  or  who  she  was.  But 
one  lime  as  I  was  at  Horselydown  Meeting  in 
Souihvvark,  1  heard  a  woman  Friend  open  her 
mouth,  by  way  of  testimony  against  an  evil 
ranting  spirit  that  did  oppose  Friends  much  in 
those  days.  It  came  to  me  from  the  Lord 
that  ihat  woman  was  to  be  my  wife,  and  to 
go  with  me  to  the  country,  and  to  be  an  help- 
meet for  me.  After  meeting,  1  drew  some- 
what near  to  her,  nor  did  I  know  when,  or 
where  I  should  see  her  again.  I  was  very 
willing  to  let  the  Lord  order  it  as  it  seemed 
best  to  himself,  and  therein  I  was  easy  ;  nnd 
in  time  the  Lord  brought  us  acquainted  one 
with  another,  and  she  confessed  that  she  had 
some  sight  of  the  same  thing  that  1  had  seen 
concerning  her.  So  after  some  time  we  part- 
ed, and  I  freely  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  when  we  came  together  again,  I  told  her, 
if  the  Lord  did  order  her  to  be  my  wife,  she 
must  come  with  me  to  a  strange  country, 
where  there  were  no  Friends  but  what  God  in 
lime  might  call  and  gather  to  himself.  Upon 
a  little  consideration,  she  said,  if  the  Lord 
should  order  it  so,  she  must  go  with  her  hus- 
band, though  it  were  to  the  wilderness;  and 
being  somewhat  sensible  of  the  workings  of 
God  upon  her  spirit  in  this  matler,  she  was 
willing  to  condescend  in  her  mind  to  what  he 
wrought  in  her  ;  but  by  hearkening  to  one  who 
had  not  well  weighed  the  matter,  she  became 
disobedient  to  what  God  had  revealed  to  her; 
which  brought  great  sorrow  and  trouble  upon 
her.  1  went  to  see  her  in  this  poor  condition, 
and  I  rested  satisfied  with  the  will  of  God  in 
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had  wrought  the  same  thing  in  her,  as  was  in 
tTie,  to  receive  her  as  his  gift  to  me;  and  after 
some  time,  we  waiting  upon  the  Lord  together, 
she  arose,  and  declared  before  me,  and  llie 
other  Friend  who  had  begot  the  doubts  and 
reasonings  in  her  mind.  That  in  the  name  and 
power  of  God,  she  consented  to  be  my  wife, 
and  to  go  along  with  me,  whilher  the  Lord 
should  order  us  ;  and  1  said,  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  I  receive  thee  as  the  gift  of  God  to  me. 
So  1  rested  satisfied  in  the  will  of  God,  for  a 
further  accomplishment  of  it.  Under  a  weigh- 
ly  consideration,  which  way  to  lake  each  olher 
in  marriage,  we  concluded  to  lay  our  proceed- 
ings before  our  elders,  and  especially  our  an- 
cient Friend  George  Fox.  People  in  those 
days  were  married  by  a  priest,  or  before  a  jus- 
lice,  [but]  1  told  George  Fox,  we  thought  to 
take  each  other  in  a  public  meeting  ;  so  he  de- 
sired the  Lord  to  be  with  us.  When  we  saw 
our  clearness  in  the  Lord,  we  went  to  the 
Snail  Meeting  in  Tower  street,  London,  in  the 
morning  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  to  Horsely- 
down, Southwark  ;  and  in  that  meeting,  being 
the  '26th  of  the  Fourth  month,  1659,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  that  assembly,  we  took 
each  other  to  be  man  and  wife." 

lieing  thus  brought  together  by  the  Lord, 
he  soon  sent  ihem  into  Wales,  where  they  la- 
boured honestly  and  successfully  in  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel.  Many  were  convinced, 
meetings    were    gathered    there,    and    from 


amongst  the  young  convinced  in  that  place, 
some  eminent  ministers  and  confessors  of  the 
Truth  were  raised  up.  In  the  year  1688,  his 
daughter  Tacy  tells  us,  he  was  taken  very  ill, 
so  that  death  seemed  at  hand.  During  that 
lime  Robert  Barrow  and  Robert  Haydock 
passing  through  Wales  on  religious  service, 
called  to  see  him.  As  they  were  by  his  bed- 
side,  prayer  was  begotten  in  their  hearts  to  the 
Lord,  that  if  it  was  his  holy  will,  he  would  yet 
spare  this  valuable  labourer  in  the  church  mi- 
litant, to  those  who  loved  him  on  earih.  As 
they  parted,  Robert  Barrow  being  favoured 
with  a  prophetic  sense  of  the  future,  said, 
"  Dear  Richard,  thou  art  a  very  weakly  man 
in  the  sight  of  those  that  see  thee,  and  not 
likely  to  live  iiuiiiy  hours,  as  to  (he  natural 
man's  thinking;  but  the  Lord  has  given  it  me 
at  this  time  to  believe,  I  shall  see  thee  at  our 
next  Yearly  Meeting  in  London."  Tacy  adds, 
"  It  was  joyful  news  to  me,  and  it  proved  very 
true ;  the  Lord  in  his  wonderful  mercy  and 
loving-kindness,  restored  him  to  his  health, 
and  the  next  Spring  he  went  to  Ihe  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London,  where  also  Robert  Barrow 
was,  and  glad  to  see  my  father  there." 

Richard  Davies  and  wife  continued  for  about 
forly-six  years  in  sweet  fellowship  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard 
where  he  had  sent  them.  She  was  first  taken, 
having  been  "a  plain,  upright,  and  honest- 
hearted  woman,  one  that  loved  truth  in  sim- 
plicity."  She  died  in  1705,  and  to  her  loving 
husband,  the  bereavement  was  cause  of  trial 
and  exercise.  He  tarried  not  long  behind  her, 
but  in  1 707,  having  desired  that  his  close  might 
be  easy,  he  was  favoured  quietly  to  pass 
through  death  inio  life,  sustained  to  the  last  by 
him  whom  he  had   faithfully  endeavoured  to 

John  and  Elizabeth  Haddon,  Friends  who 
resided  in  London,  shortly  after  W.  Penn  com- 
menced his  settlement  of  Pennsylvania,  bought 
land  in  New  Jersey,  at  the  place  now  called 
Haddonfield.  Although  they  had  purchased 
with  an  intent  to  reinove  and  settle,  and  had 
sent  over  workmen  to  prepare  suitable  accom- 
modations there  for  them,  the  way  did  not 
open  for  them  to  accomplish  their  design. 
Their  daughter  Elizabeth,  however,  a  young 
woman  now  about  grown  up  to  womanhood, 
believed  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  remove  to 
the  place.  Although  it  must  have  been  a 
great  trial  to  the  parents,  who  appear  lo  have 
been  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  well  able 
to  provide  for  her  in  England,  thus  to  trust 
their  beloved  child,  by  herself,  to  make  a  set- 
tlement in  a  comparative  wilderness,  ihey  con- 
sented,— no  doubt,  believing,  that  the  Lord 
was  calling  her  thither.  She  came  and  pros- 
perously ellecled  a  selllement,  and  soon  after 
married  that  valuable  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
John  Estaugh,  who  sealed  with  her  in  her 
comfortable  abode.  Till  advanced  life  she 
was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  nurse  of  the 
.sick,  the  provider  for  the  destiluie;  and  in  re- 
ligious Society  was  a  faithfiil  labourer,  occu- 
pying her  gills  and  talents,  which  were  many, 
in  the  Lord's  cause.  A  meeting  was  soon 
gathered  at  Haddonfield,  nnd  for  about  fifty 
years  she  acted  as  clerk.  She  was  zealous 
for  good  order,  diligent  in  attending  meetings. 
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ind  earnest  when  in  them  in  seeking  and,  1772  visited  Long  Island,  and  in  the  autumn 
vaitiuT  upon  the  Lord,  in  awful  reverence  of  of  the  same  year  some  meetings  in  ^e^v  h,ng- 
■pirit."  Thus  was  she  qualified  to  uphold  the!  land.  In  1773  he  had  further  service  in  New 
lands  of  her  beloved  husband  in  his  labours  in  England,  and  in  1775,  amongst  Friends  to  the 


he  ministry;  thus  was  she  qualified  to  sym- 
)aihize  with  his  spiritual  exercises,  and  to 
ejoice  with  him,  when  the  light  of  his  Master's 
;oiinlenaiice  was  delighting  his  soul.  "  Few, 
ihe  says,  "  if  any,  in  a  married  state,  ever 
ived  in  sweeter  harmony  than  we  did." 

After  travelling  through  lime  for  40  years 
n  that  sweet  fellowship  "which  the  faithful  in 
:;hiist  Jesus  only  can  fully  know,  he  died  far 
iway  from  her  in  1742,  whilst  on  a  religious 
isit'in  the  island  of  Tortola.     A  letter  to  her 


south,  as  far  as  Carolina.  In  1777  he  was 
married  to  Ellin  Roberts,  of  Uwchlan,  Penn- 
sylvania. Whilst  sitting  at  table  the  day  of 
his  marriage,  he  expressed  himself  to  the  fol- 
lowing import : — 

"  1  feel  a  freedom  to  express  my  thoughts. 
Marriages  are  commonly  places  of  rejoicing  ; 
but  when  we  look  at  what  is  to  come,  we  find 
but  little  room  to  rejoice  in  transitory  things. 

"Notwithstanding    1    have    been    this    day 
joined  in  marriage  to  one  whom  I  do  entirely 
■roIVrhence7'aner"teliingof  the  blessed  meet- i  love,  I  know,  so  surely  as  we  h^ 

n<rs    he    had  had,    where    ttie   Lord's  presence  I  ed  in  marriage,  so  surely  that  hour  will  come,  i  Tlie  leaves  tha    Irmged  tlic  (oresl  w.i 

^fde  many  to  glorify  God  on  his  behalf,  thus  when  we  mu°st    by  death,  be  separated,     it  is   l-.tre^-^-l^rnV^lhtttbrse'en 

nd  leafless  branches  now, 

s  blast  has  laid  their  beauty  low  ! 


Selected  for  "The  Friend.' 
AUTUMN. 

BV    R.  R.  KIMBALL. 


The  Summer's  ended,  and  its  season  past. 
And  those  who  love  its  genial,  mellow  sky. 
Lament  that  Autumn's  breath  has  come  at  last. 
And  that  her  chilling-  blast  will  soon  be  nigh  ; 
But  I  lament  not  tliat  the  summer's  gone. 
For  I  am  happier  under  an  autumn  sun. 


Yes,  give  me  Autumn's  cool  and  temperate  air, 
WitJi  health  upon  the  gale  and  on  the  breeze. 
Which  makes  "the  pulse  of  life  beat  full  and  clear. 
And  cheers  the  heart  of  man,  when  too  he  sees 
Pomona,  kindly  mother,  bring  to  birth 
Her  store  of  varied  treasures  Irom  the  earth. 


ith  their  green, 


lotices  his  close  :  "  This  being  the  1  st  day  of,  best  for  us,  and  for  all,  to  be  industrious  in  ga- 
he  Tenth  month  he  took  great  notice  that  it  thering  strength  against  that  time  to  come,  so 
=nded  forty  years  since  his  marriage  with  thee  ;  that  the  one  of  us  that  is  first  called  home  may 
fhat  durin-  that  time  you  had  lived  in  much  be  prepared  for  so  great  and  final  a  change, 
love  and  fhadl  parted  in  the  same  ;  and  that]  and  the  survivor  be  lorlified  with  strength,  to 
thou' wast  his  greatest  concern  of  all  outward  I  endure,  with  resignation,  the  bitter  parting 
enjoyments.  Though  the  last  two  days  he  with  so  intimate  -  ''- 
was  in  much  pain,  yet  he  was  preserved  un- 
der it,  in  much  patience,  and  resignation, 
and  hiid  his  perfect  senses  to  the  last,  exhort- 
ing Friends  to  faithfulness.  On  the  6lh  day 
olMhe  Tenth  month,  about  six  o'clock  at  night, 
he  went  away  like  a  lamb,  with  praises  and 
thanksgivings  on  his  lips,  but  about  two  min- 
utes belore."  She  resigned  him  to  the  Lord, 
who  had  joined  them,  and  for  twenty  years 
after  continued  seeking  to  be  faithfully  obedi- 
ent to  the  pointings  of  duty,  which  led  her  to 
honest  labour  for  the  good  of  the  erring,  and 
earnest  thoughtfulness'to  make  all  around  her 
happy  and  comfortable.     Thus  she  was  pre 

,..,.^J    -.,<»     r  —  r—'-S     '■J-    ''--    Lo-d'o    po«,or    fr^r 

a  Christian  way-mark  to  others  on  earth,  and 
for  an  admittance  into  that  blessed  company 
to  which  her  long  loved  partner  had  already 
been  united.  She  lived  to  see  the  wilderness 
to  which  she  was  early  led,  settled  with  peo, 
pie,  many  of  whom  were  Friends.  She  lived, 
a  testimony  that  those  whom  the  Lord  calls  to 
ads  of  dedication,  he  can  and  will  preserve  ; 
and  at  last  like  a  faithful  labourer  through  a 
long  harvest  day,  having  for  more  than  four 
score  years  been  a  witness  of  the  Lord's  mer- 
cies, she  was  gathered  into  heavenly  rest  with 
the  wages  of  everlasting  life. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  of 
Jhose  who  at  the  Lord's  bidding  have  gone 
Torth  from  the  bosom  of  their  own  families, 
'and  settled  in  strange  places  and  amongst  un- 
i  known  people.  But  these  may  suffice  ;  and  we 
I  will  now  return  to  Abt-l  Thomas.  In  1757 
he  took  a  certificate  to  Kingwood  ;  from  thence 
he  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Hollv,  and  in  1761  he  returned  to  Exeter,  his 
j  certificate  bearing  testimony  of  the  satisfaction 
of  Friends  with"  his  public  ministry.  That 
[  year  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Younger,  a 
j  member  of  Burlington  meeting.  She  was  not 
continued  with  him  long.  In  the  midst  of  this 
domestic  trouble  he  was  concerned  to  perform 
his  relio-ious  duties,  and  various  were  his  tra- 
vels in  the  ministry.  Having  previously  at 
different  times  visited  the  meetings  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey,  he  in  the  early  part  of 


And  now  the  fall  has  come,  and  su 
ringed  the  Jbresl  ' 


On  the  bare  trunk 
For  cold  Novembe 


friend 
Under  one  consideration,  my  friends,  my 
relatives,  I  may  this  day  rejoice, — in  that  I 
perceive  what  \  have  done  hath  not  ofliended 
Him,  whom  I  have  loved  more  than  my  love 
who  now  sits  on  my  right  hand.  Surely,  I 
am  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  worship 
and  adore  that  immortal  King,  who  hath  been 
unto  me  as  a  shield  and  buckler,  in  my  lone- 
some and  afflicted  pilgrimage.  Surely  I  may 
in  safety  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  the  God  of  my 
salvation  ;  and,  with  all  my  might,  ascribe  unto 
Him  the  glory,  and  the  praise  of  all,  who  is 
worthy  forever !" 

(To  tie  coiitinaed.) 

Never  get  out  of  temper  in  company.  If 
you  are  ill  treated,  or  affronted,  that  is  not  the 
place  to  notice  it.  If  you  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  get  into  dispute  with  a  loud,  heated  an- 
tagonist, keep  cool — perfectly  so.  "  It  is  cold 
steel  that  cuts,"  and  you  will  soon  have  the 
best  of  the  argument. 

From  the  Burlington  Gazette. 
THE  AUTUMN  WIND. 
A  mournful  sound  hath  the  autumn  wind, 

As  it  mnveth  the  fading  trees, 
And  scatt'reth  in  silence  on  the  ground. 

Their  dried  and  withered  leaves. 
And  blighteth  the  few  pale  flowers  that  may  stay, 
To  smile  on  the  year  as  it  passeth  away. 

A  mournful  sound  hath  the  autumn  wind. 

It  telleth  of  change  and  decay. 
Of  the  hopes  of  youth  that  cluster'd  round. 

Now  dimm'd  and  passini!  away; 
And  it  singeth  a  requiem  too  sad  to  hear. 
Over  the  golden  hours  of  a  fleeting  year. 

A  mournful  sound  hath  the  autumn  wind. 

To  the  heart  that  is  sad  and  lone. 
It  beareth  a  voice  on  whispering  wings. 

So  like  a  spirit's  gentle  lone  : 
And  the  gusliing  tear  from  its  fountains  oft  springs 
That  the  joys  of  earth  are  such  transient  things. 

A  mournful  sound  hath  the  autumn  wind, 

Yet  I  love  to  list  to  its  wail, 
'Till  the  spirit  is  chasten'd  with  holy  thoughts. 

And  visions  of  hopes  that  ne'er  fail ; 
And  longcth  for  that  land  where  no  mournful  soun 
Of  autumn's  wind,  or  a  fading  leaf  is  found. 


And  yet  I  love  thee.  Autumn,  there  we  may 

~      ember  the  great  truth,  we  oft  forget. 

That  soon  our  leafy  life  will  pass  away, 

And  we  shall  sleep,  where  erst  our  fathers  slept : 

Let  but  each  day  its  own  improvement  bring. 

And  we  shall  see  the  glories  of  a  heaven-born  spring. 


Occupy  uHtil  I  Come. 

It  is  instructive  to  see,  that  those  who  are 
faithful  to  the  Truth  under  all  circumstances, 
let  ihe  reproaches  of  men  be  cast  upon  them 
as  they  may,  will  experience  preservation 
through  all  their  difficulties,  and  an  advance- 
ment in  Christian  perfection.  The  reason  is, 
because  the  Lord  is  with  them  ;  and  no  weap- 
on formed  against  them  can  prosper — every 
tongue  that  rises  up  in  judgment  with  them, 
they  shall  condemn.  Afier  Samuel  Fothergill 
had  submitted  to  the  power  of  Truth,  he  was 
not  only  entrusted  with  an  extraordinary  gift 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  but  being  made 
a  watchman  on  Zion's  walls,  he  was  furnish- 
ed with  a  sharp  instrument  to  defend,  in  the 
authority  of  the  Captain  of  salvation,  the  post 
assigned  him,  and  the  doctrines  and  beautiful 
church  order,  set  up  by  its  Divine  Lawgiver. 
He  feared  not  the  faces  of  men,  were  they  es- 
teemed great  or  small  ;  but  with  a  single  eye 
to  the  honour  of  his  Lord,  performed  his  duty 
unflinchingly.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  re- 
ligious engagements,  in  order  to  awaken  the 
negligent  before  it  was  loo  late,  he  brought  to 
view  in  a  religious  meeting,  the  circumstance 
of  a  Friend,  who  when  young,  was  religiously 
concerned  for  his  soul's  salvation,  and  also  for 
the  good  of  others.  About  that  time,  he  stated 
that  the  Friend  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw 
himself  placed  in  a  fine  green  field,  or  pasture, 
walled  round,  and  several  lambs  feeding  in  it, 
well  favoured  and  in  good  order  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  inclosure  there  was  a  clear  spring 
for  them  to  drink  at.  A  sharp  axe  was  given 
to  him,  with  which  he  was  to  guard  the  well, 
that  nothing  should  muddy  it.  He  was  direct- 
ed also  to  keep  up  the  wall,  and  if  any  breaches 
were  made  in  it,  he  must  repair  them. 

Samuel  Folhergill  further  stated,  that  when 
he  was  on  a  religious  visit  in  America,  he  met 
with  this  Friend,  who  was  then  in  the  decline 
of  life,  and   in  appearance   not  far  from  the 
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conclusion  of  his  time  on  earth;  but  he  was 
not  in  the  state  he  had  formerly  been  in,  hav- 
ing much  neglected  the  gift  bestowed  upon 
hirn.  He  had  cared  too  much  for  the  things 
nf  this  life,  how  he  should  provide  for  his  fami- 
ly, &c.,  and  had  lost  the  good  stale,  and  was 
plunged  into  distress,  darkness  and  sorrow, 
the  portion  of  the  disobedient  servant.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  another  dream, 
equally  significant  with  the  former,  which  he 
also  related  to  S.  Fothergill.  He  now  saw 
himself  in  this  vision  as  he  had  in  early  life, 
in  the  field,  but  it  had  lost  its  verdure  ;  the 
lambs  were  distempered  and  disordered  ;  the 
wall  was  much  broken  down,  the  water  mud- 
dy, and  serpents  in  it  hissing  at  him,  which  he 
could  not  destroy  or  overcome,  having  lost  the 
ireajion  formerly  given  to  him  ;  and  as  he 
stood  looking  at  the  lambs,  he  thought  he 
heard  a  voice  saying,  "  All  these  will  1  re- 
quire at  thy  hands." 

How  many  since  that  day,  who  began  and 
ran  well,  until  gifts  for  the  defence  of  the 
church,  and  the  feeding  of  the  flock  were  dis- 
pensed to  them,  and  for  a  time  occupied,  have 
suffered  their  spiritual  vision  to  become  dim, 
so  that  they  have  fallen  among  thieves — the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  shield  of  faith  have 
been  lost,  or  taken  from  them.  Then  they 
could  plead  for  wrong  things,  and  suffer  the 
discipline  to  become  almost  a  dead  letter,  and 
the  testimonies  which  the  Truth  has  entrusted 
us  with,  to  slip  from  their  hands  to  the  ground. 
Instead  of  keeping  up  the  wall  placed  around 
the  vineyard,  one  stone  has  been  removed  after 
another,  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest  has  broken 
in  and  worried  and  destroyed  the  flock,  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  placed  ihem  as 
overseers.  One  testimony  or  rule  of  discipline 
after  another,  was  thought  too  harsh,  or  its 
support  of  liltle  importance  ;  and  when  broken, 
then  a  great  tenderness,  and  charity  for  the 
ofli'nder  was  to  cover  it  over.  Those  who 
retained  their  vision,  and  a  right  sense  of  the 
worth  of  all  the  testimonies,  which  Christ  gave 
his  church  to  bear,  and  who  therefore  could 
not  silently  and  passively  suffer  them  to  be 
laid  waste,  must  have  their  names  given  to  re- 
proach among  men,  for  their  faithfulness  to 
their  Lord  and  Master,  in  firmly  supporting 
them.  By  the  negligence  of  tiie  blinded 
watchmen,  the  well  at  which  the  flock  vvas  at 
times  watered,  is  choked  up,  an  evil  spirit 
gains  the  ascendancy,  and  fellow  members  by 
their  example  and  looseness,  are  doubly  ex- 
posed to  the  power  of  the  tempter,  and  thereby 
become  diseased  and  scattered  from  the  fold  of 
Christ. 

It  is  a  day  in  which  the  Lord  is  calling  for 
vigilance  at  the  hands  of  ihose  to  whom  he 
has  given  precious  gifts — a  day  in  which  closer 
watchfulness  before  the  Lord  was  never  need- 
ed, that  the  spiritual  vision  may  be  often 
anointed,  and  the  soul  quickened  with  Divine 
energy,  to  do  his  will  failhfully  in  all  things. 
A  sharp  weapon  is  to  be  used  in  the  meekness 
of  heavenly  wisdom  ;  hut  where  it  has  been 
given  out  of  the  Lord's  armoury,  it  is  to  be 
used,  and  while  brought  into  aciion  at  his  bid- 
ding vvho  gave  it,  the  Lord  will  not  take  it 
from  his  servants,  but  they  will  grow  more 
skillful  and  more   firmly    established    in    the 


blessed  Truth.  It  would  seem  as  if  Satan  had 
put  on  his  most  specious  disguises  to  destroy, 
through  the  enervating  effects  of  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  the  testimonies  Christ  has  called  us 
to  bear.  Let  every  one  seek  to  be  humbled 
under  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  he  may  be 
favoured  to  see  what  spirit  he  is  actuated  by, 
whether  it  be  the  holy  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
the  power  of  his  cross,  knowing  its  dominion 
in  the  first  place  over  every  wrong  thing  in 
himself;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  he  will  be  led 
by  the  slill  waters  of  Shiloh  ;  his  soul  will  be 
replenished  from  time  to  time  with  sound  wis- 
dom and  discernment,  and  he  will  feel  himself 
called  upon  and  strengthened  to  act  in  the 
church  of  Christ,  to  the  honour  of  the  adorable 
Head,  to  the  feeding  and  guarding  the  flocli, 
and  to  his  own  establishment  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages,  against  which  Satan  wilh  his  most  re- 
fined and  specious  subtleties  cannot  prevail. 


"Take  Care  of  Thyself!" 

When  the  young  and  inexperienced  are 
about  to  undertake  a  journey,  this  is  a  frequent 
caution,  from  their  careful  and  well-wishing 
friends.  Many  are  the  difficulties  which  ac- 
company travellers,  especially  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  dangers  incident  to 
passing  along,  both  from  accident  and  fraud  ; 
but  if  this  caution  is  needful  in  regard  to  our 
temporal  safety,  how  emphatically  necessary 
must  it  be  when  our  eternal  well-being  is  at 
slake  !  Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a 
journey;  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  repeated, 
and  if  through  negligence  we  meet  with  de- 
lays, or  waste  our  strength  in  devious  paths, 
instead  of  pressing  forward,  there  is  danger, 
after  all  our  exertions,  of  not  being  ablo  i^ ,.t 

tain  our  desired  destination.  And  as  there  is 
no  returning,  errors  that  are  then  made,  we 
cannot  hereafter  come  and  rectify. 

It  appears  essential  to  be  aware  of  designing 
persons,  and  to  be  careful  that  they  do  not  in- 
jure us,  either  by  trickery  or  theft;  but  if  pos- 
sible, tenfold  more  necessary,  that  no  insinua- 
tions of  the  evil  one,  should  induce  us  to  seek 
an  illicit  advantage  of  our  neighbour.  In  the 
former  case,  we  may  only  suffer  a  trifling  tem- 
porary disadvantage  which  may  be  supplied 
in  many  ways  ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  disadvan- 
tage is  permanent  and  real,  neither  can  it  be 
rectified  without  sorrow,  or  contrition,  and  a 
sufficiently  continued  experimental  proof  of 
renewed  honesty  :  in  the  former  case,  our 
conscience  may  remain  clear  and  unsullied, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  real  enjoyment ; 
but  in  the  latter  instance  our  morality  is  relax- 
ed— and  if  not  sufficiently  awakened  by  com- 
punction to  our  fearful  condition,  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  away  into  a  slate  of  helpless 
depravity,  from  which  we  may  never  be  arous- 
ed. Happy  is  he,  who  in  his  stepping  along, 
is  neither  indolent  nor  negligent,  and  yet  care- 
ful ;  who  is  sensible  of  his  own  inability  to 
effect  his  own  preservation,  of  himself,  and 
whose  prayer  is  continual  for  right  direction 
and  support,  and  in  every  trial  which  is  per- 
mitted, who  can  see  some  effectual  working 
for  his  progress  Zionward.  He  alone  can 
dwell  in  a  state  to  feel  the  preciousncss  of  that 


I  blessed  promise  to  one  of  the  churches  :  "  I 
I  cause  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patiem 
I  I  also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  teirips 
|tion,  which  shall  come  upon  all  the  world,! 
try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth."  (Rtl 
iii.  10.) 

When  rightly  begotten  desires  for  the  pi| 
motion  of  the  Truth  are  entertained,  it  is  ni 
safe  to  consider  ourselves  out  of  the  reach  \ 
temptation,  and  beyond  a  liability  to  st 
aside  :  unless  a  strict  watchfulness  even  un 
prayer  is  abode  under,  a  zeal  not  proper 
tempered  may  run  us  itito  errors,  which  mij 
greatly  relard  our  onward  progress,  and  occ 
sion  us  much  mental  conflict  and  sore  trial- 
before  we  can  attain  that  stale  wherein  we  cr 
see  whRt  is  right,  and  tie  favoured  to  perforl 
it  agreeably  lo  the  Divine  pleasure.  A  sta 
of  humble  dependent*  upon  our  great  Preser 
er,  is  the  only  profitable  one— a  state  remo 
from  the  active  and  driving  business-like  spii 
of  the  world,  which  we  too  often  see  brougl 
into  action,  under  colour  of  righteousness,  ei 
deavouring  to  efl^ecteven  great  relbrmalions  i 
a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge, — is  the  onl 
safe  place  for  the  devoled  and  experimenli 
Christian  to  dwell.  It  was  not  in  the  win< 
the  earthquake,  nor  the  fire,  that  the  Lord  wa 
found  by  Elijah,  but  in  the  still  small  voice. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  plausible  appeal 
ances  of  the  subtle  deceiver,  even  ofien  unde 
promising  and  specious  pretensions  of  grea 
good,  and  if  we  are  not  wary  of  his  design: 
there  is  a  possibility  of  finding  ourselves  ac 
lively  engaged  to  all  appearance  in  good  works 
and  yet  wanting  the  true  charily — the  tru 
faith,  which  works  by  love  lo  the  purifying  o 
the  heart.  Hence  the  great  necessity  of 
strict  observance  of  this  important  admonitioi 

ye  enter  not  into  temptation. 

If  doctrines  at  variance  with  those  pi 
cious  truths  which  have  stood  the  test  in  age; 
past,  should  be  presented  for  adoption,  promi* 
ing  more  indulgence  in  selfish  gratification  i 
ban  the  apparently  rigid  principles  of  our  wori 
thy  predecessors ;  regard  the  acceplance  olj 
tolerance  of  them  not  as  little  things,  too  tri- 

:il  and  unimportant  to  elicit  thy  fears  :  for  if 

often  when  danger  seems  most  remote,  anc 
security  the  greatest,  that  there  is  the  mosi' 
need  of  adopting  all  available  means  of  taking, 
care  of  thyself. 

State  of  New  York. 

Important  Indian  Treaty — Four  Millioifi 
of  Acres  Acquired. — William   Medill,  super- 

tendent  of  Indian  affairs,  passed  through  ihis 
city,  last  night,  having  bought  out  all  the  right 
of  the  Menominee  Indians  in  the  territory  of 
Wisconsin,  whereby  the  Uniled  States  have 
acquired  the  title  to  4,(100,000  acres  of  new 
territory  in  Wisconsin,  einbracing  land  on  the 
Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  and  laid  down  in 
the  recent  maps  as  parts  of  Brown,  Portage, 
nd  Wisconsin  counties.  It  embraces  Liltle 
and  Big  Bull  Falls,  Whitney's  Mills,  &c.,  &c. 

Some  years  ago  Congress  granted  to  Wis- 
consin the  alternate  sections  to  complete  n  ca- 
lal  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  rivers. 
The  canal  could  not  be  made  because  the  In- 
dians owned   much  of  the  land.     It  has  now 
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bought :  and  two  days  after  the  making 
r  the  treaty,  two  hundred  squatters  had   laid 
r  claims.     The  land  is  very  rich  and  valu- 
4bJe. 

Several  attempts  have   been   made  to  treat 

ith  this  very  old  and  once  powerful  tribe  of 

ndians,  of  which  Osh-kosh  is  chief.     But  all 

ave     been     unsuccessful.     He    is   connected 

irith  some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  infliien- 

al  citizens  of  the    Mississippi   on   the  Crow- 

Iving  river,  near  where  the  Winnebagoes  now 

,   and    on    lands   which   the   Government 

lought  of  the  Chippewas. 

'J'he  treaty  is  a  very  fair  one   for  both  par- 

3.     The  Indians  get  about  S.3U0,Q00  ;  and 

Ut    of  this,    a    specifit;    sum    is  set  apart  for  a 

nanual  labour  school,  a  grist-mill,  blacksmith's 
hop,  and  the  support  of  a  miller  for  fifteen 
.  The  Indians  remove  themselves,  and 
hus  save  those  swindling  operations  which 
re  gone  into  by  contractors  in  their  removal. 
There  are  no  reservations  for  speculators. 
Thus  the  whole  matter  is  a  plain  business 
ransaction  between  the  Indians  and  the  Gov- 
rnnient.  There  are  no  reserves  in  the  matter 
,0  make  trouble. — Chicago  Democrat. 


Traiuing  of  Horses. 

To  make  a  Horse  Follow  You. — You  may 
make  any  horse  follow  you  in  ten  minutes;  go 
lo  the  horse,  rub  his  face,  jaw  and  chin,  lead- 
ing him  about,  saying  to  him,  "  come  along  ;" 
a  constant  tone  is  necessary.  By  taking  him 
away  I'rom  persons  and  horses,  repeat  rubbing, 
leading  and  stopping.  Sometimes  turn  him 
round  all  ways,  and  keep  his  attention  by  say- 
ing, "  come  along."  With  some  horses,  it  is 
;..,p — .ooi  ir,  vvhicppr  tr>  ihftm.  as  It  hides  the 
secret  am\  gentles  the  horse  ;  you  may  use  any 
word  you  please,  but  be  constant  in  your  tone 
of  voice.  The  same  will  cause  all  horses  to 
follow. 

To  Train  a  Horse  to  the  Saddle. — You 
may  begin  by  showing  him  the  blanket,  rub- 
bing him  with  it,  and  throwing  it  on  his  back  ; 
in  a  short  time  you  may  lay  the  saddle  on, 
and,  after  fondling  him  a  lew  minutes,  you 
may  fasten  it,  and  ride  him  with  safety.  It 
is  better  for  one  person  to  stand  by  his  head 
at  first,  and  keep  him  quiet,  and  then  to  lead 
him  along  until  all  danger  is  over.  If  he  is 
dangerous,  you  may  exercise  him  for  some 
time  by  leading  him,  and  leaving  him,  as  he 
becomes  more  and  more  gentle  in  working. 
You  can  then  manage  him  with  more  safely. 
It  is  better  to  work  a  horse  to  make  him  very 
gen  lie. 

To  Train  a  Horse  to  the  Harness. — You 
must  be  very  gentle  with  him.  You  may 
commence  by  throwing  a  rope  over  the  back 
and  letting  it  hang  loose  on  both  sides  ;  then 
lead  him  about,  caressing  him,  until  he  be- 
comes satisfied  that  it  will  nut  hurt  him  ;  then 
put  on  the  harness,  and  pull  gently  on  the 
traces.  In  a  short  time,  by  this  kind  treat- 
ment, he  will   be  prepared  for  work. 

To  Stop  a  Headstrong  Horse. — Connected 
with  the  reins  have  a  covering  that,  by  a 
spring,  may  be  suddenly  thrown  over  his  eyes, 
which  will  blind  and  stop  him.  Or  have  extra 
reins  extending  from  the  top  of  the  headstall 


through  rings  on  the  hames,  near  the  top,  or 
D.'s  in  the  saddle.  Put  a  narrow  or  round 
strap  under  the  throat,  and  fasten  to  these 
reins,  on  each  side,  bringing  the  reins  down, 
low.  On  drawing  these  reins  the  strap  will 
choke  and  stop  the  horse. — Domestic  Animals. 


Preserving  Grapes. — In  compliance  with; 
my  promise  I  send  you  a  few  remarks  upon  j 
keeping  grapes  through  the  winter.  In  num- 
ber five  of  the  Farmer  1  notice,  ground  cork  1 
is  recommended  as  the  best  article  in  which  to  I 
preserve  them.  I  have  tried  this  article  and 
do  not  like  it  as  well  as  some  other  method. 
They  do  not  keep  as  sound,  neither  is  the  fla- 
vour so  well  pieserved,  as  in  cotton.  When 
they  are  taken  from  the  cork  they  are  covered 
wiih  the  cork  dust,  which  must  be  washed  off 
before  they  can  be  eaten,  and  even  then  they 
taste  so  strong  of  the  cork,  that  it  injures  the 
flavour  very  materially. 

I  have  also  tried  cotton  batting  ;  this  pre- 
serves them  well,  but  the  loose  cotton  adheres 
so  closely  to  the  grapes  that  it  is  a  difficult  job 
to  cleanse  them. 

The  mode  which  I  think  most  preferable, 
and  which  I  have  adopted,  is  to  take  a  box 
that  will  hold  about  a  dozen  pounds,  and  lay 
upon  the  bottom  of  it  a  thick  sheet  of  glazed 
wadding,  then  a  layer  of  grapes,  placing  them 
so  that  the  bunches  will  not  touch  each  other, 
then  "alternate  layers  of  glazed  wadding  and 
grapes  until  the  box  is  full.  If  loo  many  be 
put  into  one  box,  those  at  the  bollom  will  be 
jammed,  and  of  course  injured.  The  cooler 
they  can  be  kept,  wiihout  freezing,  the  better. 

Another  method  1  have  tried,  is  by  filling  a 
glass  jar  and  corking  and  sealing  it  light.  I 
have  just  opened  a  jar  of  this  kind,  and  find 
the  grapes  are  as  solid  and  plump  as  when 
taken  from  ihe  vines  ;  but  they  are  not  as 
sweet  as  those  kept  in  the  wadding. 

J.  C.  H. 

Detroit,  March  18th,  1843. 

[Michigan  Farmer. 


Relief  to  Ireland. — We  see  it  stated  in  the 
Circular  from  the  General  Relief  Commiltee 
of  Ireland,  dated  Dublin,  19th  of  Sixth  month, 
that  in  the  year  and  a-half  of  their  administra- 
tion, they  had  distributed  bread  stufTs,  &c.,  to 
the  amount  of  £142,665,  throughout  the  seve- 
ral counties  of  Ireland,  in  more  than  891)0 
separate  grants.  Within  the  same  period, 
more  than  37,000  letters  were  received  or  des- 
patched at  the  office  of  the  comuiillee,  who 
appear  to  have  conducted  the  whole  atfiiir 
in  a  most  faithful  and  Christian  manner.  For 
some  months  past,  they  have  almost  discon- 
tinued the  gratuitous  issues  of  food,  except  to 
the  sick  and  their  children,  preferring  to  ap- 
propriate the  remaining  funds  to  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fisheries  on  the  Western  and 
Southern  coasts  of  Ireland,  the  exiension  and 
improvement  of  land  cultivation,  Ihe  disirihu- 
lion  of  turnip  and  other  green-crop  seeds,  to 
small  farmers,  &c.  For  the  promotion  of 
these  and  kindred  objects,  there  remained  in 
the  hands  of  ihe  commiltee  at  ihe  dale  above 
mentioned,  £31, '276. — Late  Paper. 


Good  vs.  Poor  Cows. — As  a  general  thing, 


farmers  are  not  sufliciently  circumspect  in  the 
selection  of  their  dairy  stock,  'i'here  are 
many  animals  which  scarcely  pay  their  way, 
and  olhers,  we  have  no  doubt,  which  run  their 
owners  in  debt.  The  expense  of  keeping  an 
"extra"  cow,  that  will  afford  daily,  from  nine 
to  ten  quarts  of  milk,  is  not  greater  than  is 
required  to  keep  one  that  will  average  only 
five  or  six,  and  ihe  difierence  in  the  amount 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  be  a  handsome 
profit. 

"  If,"  says  a  late  author,  "we  estimate  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  cow  at  twenty-five  dollars, 
we  shall  find  that  if  a  cow  gives  six  quarts  of 
milk  a  day,  the  loss  in  keeping  her  will  be 
.S4.75.  If  the  yield  per  day  be  eight  quacts, 
then  Ihe  profits  will  be  about  $.5.  If  the  milk 
is  ten  quarts  a  day,  the  profit  will  be  $11.75." 

This  is  an  important  branch  of  industry, 
and  one  that  demands  the  serious  and  candid 
attention  of  every  one  who  has  the  manane- 
ment  either  of  a  dairy  or  a  farm. — Maine 
Cultivator. 


Durability  of  Cedar. — At  the  head  of  one 
of  the  graves  in  the  burial-ground  of  "  Old 
Saint  Mary's,"  (Md.)  there  stands  a  cedarslab, 
which,  as  ihe  inscription  indicates,  was  placed 
there  in  the  year  1717  !  Notwithstanding  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  weaiher  for  so  long  a 
period,  it  is  perfectly  sound;  and,  if  unmolest- 
ed by  desecrating  hands,  it  will  doubilesg  be 
standing  when  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
that  now  moves  upon  the  earth,  shall  have 
gone  down  to  "  darkness  and  the  worm." — 
Late  Paper. 

Salt  Rock.— The  Salt  Rock,  300  miles 
westwardly  from  Ft.  Gibson,  is  according  to 
the  Santa  Fe  Republican,  a  great  curiosity. 
The  salt  is  as  while  and  as  fine  as  table  salt, 
and  can  be  obtained  with  as  lillle  labour  as 
scraping  up  sand. 


Persons  who  are  extremely  fearful  of  impo- 
sition, and  indulge  in  a  relalialory  spirit  at 
every  trifling  oflijnce,  impose  most  cruelly 
upon  themselves. 

The  Industry  of  the  United  States  compared 
with  the  Products  of  the  Specie  from  the 
American  Mines. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver 
supplied  by  the  American  mines  during  twen- 
ty years,  i'or  1*^10  lo  18'.i9  inclusive,  are  set 
down  as  follows,  by  Jacobs  : 

Mexico,  S!22n,043,a00 

Guatejiiala,  9.8.43,710 

Columbia,  33,564  367 

Peru,  64,688,4-^.9 

Buenos  Ayres,  311,000,1100 

Chili,  16,1,18,880 

Brazil,  20,000,000 

Whole  product  of  America,   3387,808,486 
Products  of    the  European 

and  Russia  Asiatic  mines 

in  twenty  years,  ,   115  000,000 


8502,808,480 
We   publish    Ihe  above   statemeni   lo  show 
that  the  industry  of  the   people  of  the  Uniled 
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Slates  produces  every  year  twice  as  much  in 
aiiiduiil,  as  tije  above  estimate  of  all  tiie  gold 
and  silver  produced  in  the  mines  of  America 
and  Russia  in  twenty  years.  Or  in  olher 
words,  as  much  as  they  would  produce  at  the 
same  rale  in  forty  years.  So  that  all  these 
mines  only  produce  about  two  and  one-h; 
per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  amount  produced 
by  the  sum  of  the  annual  products  of  American 
capital,  skill  and  industry 


THE  FRIEND. 


Produce  of  Agriculture   pi 
1840,      . 
do.         Fisheries,  fores 
do.         Manufactures, 
do.         Commerce, 


census  of 

-  $655,000,1 
landmines,      71,000,000 

-  240,000,000 

-  79,000,000 


Whole  produce  of  the  States  in  1840,  SI, 04.5,000,000 
We  place  these  two  great  interests  in  close 
contrast,  that  our  readers  may  see  how  insig- 
nificant are  the  gold  products  of  Europe  and 
America  in  comparison. —  Late  Paper. 
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CHOLERA. 

"The  alarm  which  was  at  first  created  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Cholera  has  sensibly 
abated.  The  Register-General  of  London  has 
reporled  30  additional  cases  up  lo  last  Salur- 
day,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  general  health 
is  better  this  year  than  in  ordinary  years,  there 
being  only  991  within  the  bills  of  mortality 
against  1,154  upon  an  average  of  the  three 
last  years.  There  is  only  one  case  reported 
at  Birmingham,  and  at  Manchester  not  a  sin- 
gle case  has  yet  occurred.  Liverpool  has  so 
far  escaped  the  pestilence.  In  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  the  ravages  of  death  seem  to  have 
been  rather  more  extensive  than  any  olher 
place,  whilst  the  port  of  Leilh  has  compara- 
tively escaped.  Its  appearance,  however,  at 
the  little  fishing  village  of  New  Haven,  estab- 
lishes wilhoul  a  doubt  the  fact  of  its  malignant 
presence  in  that  quarter. 

"  The  Government  has  already  become  sat- 
isfied that  the  precautionary  measures  of  Quar- 
antine, are  altogelher  unnecessary,  and  have 
deiermined  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  reCTu- 
lations  which  enforced  the  observance  of  quar- 
antine, even  in  the  cases  where  deaths  have 
occurred  from  Asiatic  Cholera  on  board  of 
vessels  coming  from  Continental  ports." 

One  of  the  Boston  papers  gives  the  above 
account  of  ihe  spread  of  the  cholera  in  Eng- 
land, received  last  week  by  the  steam  packet. 
It  would  seem  that  the  fearful  scnurge  tias  not 
yet  created  much  alarm  Ihere;  and  should  it 
not  assume  ils  most  malignMnt  form,  or  the 
number  of  cases  be  small,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  merciful  forbearance  of  a 
lund  Coiilroller  of  events.  How  soon,  or  whe- 
ther at  Ibis  time,  it  .shall  visit  this  countiy,  vve 
know  nol,  yet  we  should  prepare  for  it.  When 
here  before,  people  were  struck  wiih  terror, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  prayers  of  many  wore 
then  heard,  for  the  plague  was  stayed, — and 
they  sang  the  Lord's  praise,  but  soon  forgot 
his  mercy.     Theatres,  and  opera  dances,  were 


immediately  opened,  and  ever  since  a  part  of 
the  community  have  given  great  encourage- 
ment to  foreign  play-actors,  and  musicians  of 
all  descriptions  to  visit  the  country.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  squandered 
upon  that  depraved  class  ;  the  young  people 
have  been  enticed  into  the  worst  society,  and 
made  familiar  with  those  scenes  which  poison 
their  minds  with  immoral  and  debasing  senti- 
ments and  manners.  Our  newspapers  give 
constant  support  to  theatrical  exhibitions,  and 
the  vice  of  the  city  has  so  increased,  ihat  kw 
or  none  lift  up  their  voices  against  these  things. 
In  what  condition  would  many  be  found,  were 
the  pale  messenger  to  look  them  in  the  face, 
with  the  summons  in  his  hand  that  they  could 
not  possibly  evade,  after  having  spent  their 
lime  and  the  talents  bestowed  upon  them,  in 
vain  amusements,  in  dancing  and  mirth,  licen- 
tiousness, and  even  debauchery. 
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FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Ect 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  5C 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street  ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
William  Kinsey,  Franklbrd ;  Benjamin  H. 
Warder,  No.  179  Vine  street;  Horatio  C. 
Wood,  No.  210  Race  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician.— Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Dr.    Joshua   H. 


M.,  New  Garden,  Wayne  co. 


Rtsideiit     Physician 
Worthington. 

A  Teacher  Wanted. 

The  committee  of  Friends'   School,  Falls- 

inglon,   Bucks  county,   wish   a  well   qualified 

e  teacher  to  take  charge  of  said  school  dur. 

the  ensuing  winter  lerm.     Application  can 

be  made  to  Josiah  Comfort  or  John   B.  BaU 

dersion. 

Address  Morrisville  P.  O.,  Bucks  county. 
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as  a  justification  of  withholding  it  after  resto 
ration  is  in  his  power. 

The  mode  in  which  an   insolvent  man  ob 
tains  a  dischari^e,  does  not  appear  to  affect  his 


to  diminish  the  general  evils  of  insolvency,  as 
a  sound  state  of  public  opinion  respecting  the 
obligation  to  pay  our  debts.  The  insolvent 
who,    with   the  means  of  paying,  retains  the 


subsequent  duties.  Compositions,  and  bank- !  money  in  his  own  pocket,  is,  and  he  should  be 
ruptcies,  and  discharges  by  an  insolvem  act  [  regarded  as  being,  a  dishonest  man.  IfPublic 
are  in  this  respect  alike.     The  acceptance  of  j  Opinion  held  such  conduct  to  be  of  the  same 

character  as  theft,  probably  a  more  powerful 


Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

Insolvency. 

Why  is  a  man  obliged  to  pay  his  debts  ?  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  morality  of  few  persons 
is  lax  enough  to  reply — Because  the  law  com- 
pels him.  Liut  why,  then,  is  he  obliged  to  pay 
them?-  Because  the  Moral  Law  requires  it. 
That  this  is  the  primary  ground  of  the  obliga- 
tion is  evident ;  otherwise  the  payment  of  any 
debt  which  a  vicious  or  corrupt  legislature  re- 
solved to  cancel,  would  cease  to  be  obligatory 
upon  the  debtor. 

A  man  becomes  insolvent  and  is  made  a 
bankrupt  :  he  pays  his  creditors  ten  shillings 
instead  of  twenty,  and  obtains  his  certificate. 
The  law,  therefore,  discharges  him  from  the 
obligation  to  pay  more.  The  bankrupt  re- 
ceives a  large  legacy,  or  he  engages  in  busi- 
ness and  acquires  property.  Being  then  able 
to  pay  the  remainder  of  his  debts,  does  the 
legal  discharge  e.xempt  him  from  the  obligation 
to  pay  them?  No:  and  for  this  reason,  that 
the  legal  discharge  is  not  a  moral  discharge  ; 
that  as  the  duty  to  pay  at  all  was  not  founded 
primarily  on  the  law,  the  law  cannot  warrant 
him  in  withholding  a  part. 

it  is  however  said,  that  the  creditors  have 
relinquished  their  right  to  the  remainder  by 
signing  the  certificate.  But  why  did  they  ac- 
cept half  their  demands  instead  of  the  whole  ? 
Because  they  were  obliged  to  do  it ;  they  could 
get  no  more.  As  to  grantfng  the  certificate, 
they  do  it  because  to  withhold  it  would  be  only 
an  act  of  gratuitous  unkindness.  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  say  that  creditors  relinquish 
their  claims  voluntai-ily ;  for  no  one  would 
give  up  his  claim  to  twenty  shillings  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  ten,  if  he  could  get  the  other  ten  by 
refusing.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  said  that 
a  man  parts  with  a  limb  voluntarily,  because, 
having  incurably  lacerated  it,  he  submits  to  an 
amputation.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
the  necessary  relinquishment  of  half  the  de- 
mand is  occasioned  by  the  debtor  himself:  and 
it  seems  very  manifest  that  when  a  man,  by 
his  own  act,  deprives  another  of  his  property, 
he  cannot  allege  the  consequences  of  that  act 


a  part  instead  of  the  whole  is  not  voluntary  in 
either  case  ;  and  neither  case  exempts  the  debt- 
or from  the  obligation  to  pay  in  full  if  he  can. 
If  it  should  be  urged  that  when  a  person 
intrusts  property  to  another,  he  knowingly 
undertakes  the  risk  of  that  other's  insolvency, 
and  that,  if  the  contingent  loss  happens,  he  has 


motive  to  avoid  insolvency  would  be  establish- 
ed than  any  which  now  e.xists.  Who  would 
not  an.xiously  (and  therefore,  in  almost  all 
cases,  successfully)  struggle  against  insol- 
vency, when  he  knew  that  it  would  be  follow- 
ed, if  not  by  permanent  poverty,  by  permanent 


no  claims  to  justice  on  the  other,  the  answer  is   disgrace  ?     If  it  should  be  said  that  to  act  upon 
this  :   that  whatever  may  be  thought-  of  these  i  such  a  system  would  overwhelm  an  insolvent's 

claims,  they  are  not  the  grounds  upon  which    '      '         i  •      •  ■  •       .•  ■.  j 

the  debtor  is  obliged  to  pay.  The  debtor  al- 
ways engages  to  pay, and  the  engagement  is  en- 
forced by  morality  :  the  engagement  therefore 
is  binding,  whatever  risk  another  man  may 
incur   by  relying  upon  it.     The  causes  which 

I  have  occasioned  a  person's  insolvency,  aUhoimh 

'  they  greatly  afl^ect  his  character  do  not  affect 
his  obligations  :  the  duty  to  repay  when  he  has 
the  power,  is  the  same  whether  the  insolvency 
were  occasioned  by  his  fault  or  his  misfortune. 
In  all  cases,  the  reasoning  that  applies  to  the 
debt,  applies  also  to  the  interest  that  accrues 
upon  it  ;  although,  with  respect  to  the  accept- 
ance of  both,  and  especially  of  interest,  a  cre- 
ditor shoLild  exercise  a  considerate  discretion. 
A  man  who  has  failed  of  paying  his  debts 
ought  always  to  live  with  frugality,  and  care- 
fully to  economize  such  money  as  he  gains. 
He  should  reflect  that  he  is  a  trustee  for  his 
creditors,  and  that  all  the  needless  money 
which  he  expends  is  not  his,  but  theirs. 

The  amount  of  property  which  the  trading 
part  of  a  commercial  nation  loses  by  insolven- 
cy, is  great  enough  to  constitute  a  considerable 
national  evil.  The  fraud,  too,  that  is  practis- 
ed under  cover  of  insolvency,  is  doubtless  the 
most  extensive  of  all  species  of  private  robbe- 
ry. ■  The  profligacy  of  some  of  these  cases  is 
well  known  to  be  extreme.  He  who  is  a  bank- 
rupt to-day,  riots  in  the  luxuries  of  affluence 
to-morrow  ;  bows  to  the  creditors  whose  money 
he  is  spending,  and  exults  in  the  success  and 
the  impunity  of  bis  wickedness.  Of  aucli  con- 
duct, we  should  not  speak  or  think  but  with 
detestation.  We  should  no  more  sit  at  the 
table,  or  take  the  hand,  of  such  a  man,  than  if 
we  knew  he  had  got  his  money  last  night  on 
the  highway.  There  is  a  wickedness  in  some 
bankruptcies  to  which  the  guilt  of  ordinary 
robbers  approaches  but  at  a  distance.  Happy, 
if  such  wickedness  could  not  be  practised  with 
legal  impunity  I  Happy,  if  Public  Opinion 
supplied  the  deficiency  of  the  law,  and  held 
the  iniquity  in  rightful  abhorrence  ! 

Perhaps  nothing  would  tend  so  efficaciously 


energies,  keep  him  in  perpetual  inactivity,  and 
deprive  his  family  of  the  benefit  of  his  exer- 
tions—  I  answer,  that  the  evil,  supposing  it  to 
impend,  would  be  much  less  extensive  than 
may  be  imagined.  The  calamity  being  fore- 
seen, would  prevent  men  from  becoming  insol- 
vent ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  majority  might  • 
have  avoided  insolvency  by  sufficient  care. 
Besides,  if  a  man's  principles  are  such  that  he 
would  rather  sink  into  inactivity  than  exert 
himself  in  order  to  be  just,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mould  public  opinion  to  his  character.  The 
question  too  is,  not  whether  some  men  would 
not  prefer  indolence  to  the  calls  ofjustice,  but 
whether  the  public  should  judge  accurately  re- 
specting what  those  calls  are.  The  state,  and 
especially  a  family,  might  lose  occasionally  by 
this  reforiTi  of  opinion — and  so  they  do  by 
sending  a  man  to  New  South  Wales  ;  but  who 
would  think  this  a  good  reason  for  setting  cri- 
minals  at  large  ?  And  after  all,  much  more 
would  be  gained  by  preventing  insolvency,' 
than  lost  by  the  ill  consequences  upon  the  few 
who  failed  to  pay  their  debts. 

It  is  cause  of  satisfaction  that,  respecting 
this  rectified  state  of  opinion,  and  respecting 
integrity  of  private  virtue,  some  examples  are 
offered.  There  is  one  community  of  Chris- 
tians which  holds  its  members  obliged  to  pay 
their  debts  whenever  they  possess  the  ability, 
without  regard  to  the   legal   discharge.*     By 

*  "Where  any  have  injured  others  in  their  property, 
the  greatest  frugality  should  be  observed  by  themselves 
and  their  femilies  ;  and  although  Ihey  may  have  a  le- 
gal discharge  from  their  creditors,  both  equity  and 
our  Christian  profession  demand,  that  none,  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power,  should  rest  satisfied  until 
a  just  restitution  be  made  to  those  who  have  suffered 
by  tliem." 

"  And  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  that  month- 
ly and  other  meetings  ought  not  to  receive  collections 
or  bequests  for  the  use  of  tlie  poor,  or  any  other  ser- 
vices of  the  Society,  of  persons  who  have  fallen  short 
in  the  payment  of  their  just  debts,  though  legally  dis- 
charged by  their  creditors :  for  until  such  persons 
have  paid  the  deficiency,  their  possessions  cannot  in 
equity  he  considered  as  their  own." 

Official  Documents  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
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this  means,  there  is  thrown  over  (he  character 
of  every  bankrupt  who  possesses  properly,  a 
shade  which  nothing  but  payment  can  dispel. 
The  effect  (in  conjunction  we  may  hope  with 
private  integrity  of  principle)  is  good — good, 
both  in  instituting  a  new  motive  to  avoid  insol- 
vency, and  in  inducing  some  of  those  who  do 
become  insolvent,  subsequently  to  pay  all  their 
debts. 

Of  this  latter  effect  many  honourable  in- 
stances might  be  given :  two  which  have 
fallen  under  my  observation,  I  would  briefly 
mention. — A  man  had  become  insolvent, 
I  believe  in  early  life;  his  creditors  divided 
iiis  property    amongst  them,    and    gave,  him 

a      legal      discharge.        lie     appcara     to      have 

formed  the  resolution  to  pay  the  remainder,  if 
his  own  exertions  should  enable  him  to  do  it. 
He  procured  employment,  by  which  however 
he  never  gained  more  than  twenty  shillings  a 
week  ;  and  worked  industriously  and  lived  fru- 
gally for  eighteen  years.  At  the  e.xpiration  of 
this  time,  he  found  he  had  accumulated  enough 
to  pay  the  remainder,  and  he  sent  the  money 
tp  his  creditors.  Such  a  man,  I  think,  might 
hope  to  derive,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  greater  satisftiction  from  the  consciousness 
of  integrity,  than  he  would  have  derived  from 
expending  the  money  on  himself.  It  should 
be  told  that  many  of  his  creditors,  when  they 
heard  the  circumstances,  declined  to  receive  the 
money,  or  voluntarily  presented  it  to  him 
again.  One  of  these  was  my  neighbour :  he 
had  been  little  accustomed  to  exemplary  virtue, 
and  the  proffered  money  astonished  him  :  he 
talked  in  loud  commendation  of  what  to  him 
was  unheard-of  integrity  ;  signed  a  receipt  for 
the  amount,  and  sent  it  back  as  a  present  to 
the  debtor.  The  other  instance  may  furnish 
hints  of  a  useful  kind.  It  was  the  case  of  a 
female  who  had  endeavoured  to  support  her- 
self by  the  profits  of  a  shop.  She  however 
became  insolvent,  paid  some  dividend,  and  re- 
ceived a  discharge.  She  again  entered  into 
business,  and  in  the  course  of  years  had  accu- 
mulated enough  to  pay  the  remainder  of  her 
debts.  But  the  infirmities  of  age  were  now 
coming  on,  and  the  annual  income  from  her 
savings  was  just  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  de- 
clining years.  Being  thus  at  present  unable 
to  discharge  her  obligations  without  subjecting 
herself  to  theneccssily  of  obtaining  relief  from 
others;  she  executed  a  will,  directing  that  at 
her  death  the  creditors  should  be  paid  the  re- 
mainder of  their  demands  :  and  when  she  died 
they  were  paid  accordingly. 

Vegetable  Life. 

Vegetable,  like  nnimal  life,  is  derived  from 
parental .  germination  ;  it  grows  up  to  a  stale 
of  maturity  through  the  medium  of  nutrition; 
it  sinks  and  declines  from  ihe  exhaustion  of  ils 
organization  occasioned  by  old  ago,  and  dcalh 
ensues  ;  the  materials  of  ils  composition  then 
decay,  and  dissolve  into  iheir  uliimato  cle- 
menls — thus  leaving  a  vacancy  upon  Ihc  earlh, 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  pro;;eny  of  which  it,  in 
its  turn,  has  becomethe  aulhor. 

Vegetation  commences  its  existence  in  a 
state  of  embryo,  surrounded  by  a  pulpy  or 
fluid  substance,  upon    which    it   is    nourished, 


and  contained  in  a  lough  skin;  in  this  condi- 
tion it  is  called  seed.  As  soon  as  it  becomes 
sufficiently  strong  to  adapt  the  crude  nourish- 
ment of  the  soil  to  its  system,  it  grows  ripe, 
and  then,  bursting  from  the  case  that  has  en- 
veloped it,  and  by  which  it  has  been  united  to 
ils  parent  tree,  it  is  scattered  about — in  some 
cases  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  considerable 
distance,  in  others  projected  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  seed-case  ;  and  in  various  other  natural 
ways  it  is  distributed  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  which  it  covers  with  the  means  of  veg- 
etation wherever  sustenance  has  been  supplied 
for  its  support. 

As  soon  as  the  seed  is  deposited  on  a  nutri- 
tive soil,  it  commences  nouiisliing  ils  enclosed 
germ,  by  absorbing  the  carbon  of  the  surround- 
ing air^  and  sucking  up  the  fluids  of  Ihe  earth  ; 
thus  strengthening  and  enlarging  the  tender 
plant,  until,  breaking  through  its  covering,  it 
sends  fortli  two  stems — one  down  into  the  soil, 
which  throws  out  innumerable  fibres,  and  is 
termed  the  root ;  the  other,  which  is  called  the 
trunk,  up  towards  the  light,  shooting  forth 
branches,  which  in  due  season  bear  their  ap- 
propriate leaves,  flowers,  &c. 

The  fibres  of  the  root  take  up  the  food  in 
the  soil,  and  convey  it  in  the  form  of  crude 
sap,  or  undigested  food,  into  the  body  of  the 
root ;  from  which  it  rises  through  the  vessels 
of  the  trunk,  undergoing  all  those  various 
changes  by  which  it  is  assimilated  to  a  fit  and 
proper  nourishment  whei-eon  to  support  the 
existence  of  the  plant. 

The  crude  sap,  thus  deposited  in  the  body 
of  the  root,  is  a  compound  of  water  and  vari- 
ous earthy,  saline,  and  gaseous  matters;  from 
the  root,  it  is  impelled  into  the  sap  vessels  of 
the  ascending  trunk,  where  such  agencies  as 
light,  heat,  electricity,  &c.,  acting  upon  it,  it 
becomes  decomposed,  and  deposits  its  various 
matters,  in  a  solidified  form,  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  woody  structure  ;  it  is  now  digest- 
ed, and,  dissolving  the  various  matters  it  comes 
in  contact  with,  rises  up  to  the  leaves,  in  order 
to  receive  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  forms 
the  vital  ingredient  of  vegetable  life,  as  oxygen 
does  of  animal  ;  this  is  accomplished  by  the 
process  of  respiration.  The  sap  being  passed 
down  a  central  vein  of  the  leaf,  is  distributed 
through  those  innumerable  minute  vessels, 
which  form  the  net-work  of  that  organ;  there, 
by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  a  portion  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  sap  is  given  out,  and  the 
carbon  of  the  air  is  absorbed  in  its  stead  ;  this 
only  takes  place  during  daylight;  in  darkness 
the  reverse  is  the  case— carbon  is  given  out, 
and  oxygen  taken  in. 

The  sap  now,  like  the  arterial  or  oxygen- 
ized blood  of  animals,  becomes  vital  fluid,  and 
returning  along  the  branches,  and  down  the 
trunk,  is  carried  through  the  descending  ves- 
sels to  every  part  of  the  tree,  repairing  what 
is  worn  out,  sustaining  exhaustion,  depositing 
the  material  of  such  now  formations  as  the 
growth  may  require,  and  cleansing  awa^'  all 
useless  and  obnoxious  matter,  which  it  carries 
down  to  the  root,  to  be  finally  deposited  in  the 
soil. 

Thus  the  vitality  of  vegetable  life  is  depend- 
ent upon  its  organization,  and  hence  subjected 
lo    the  casualties    of  disease    and    accidental 


death..  It  may  be  starved  by  want  of  food  ;  itj 
may  be  poisoned  by  taking  into  its  system  | 
noxious  mailer ;  it  may  be  suffocated  from  j 
want  of  air  ;  ils  health  may  be  impaired  by 
breathing  impurities  ;  it  may  be  invigorated  by 
stimulants,  and,  in  fact,  is  liable  to  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  conscious  nature.  It  performs  its 
mission  in  replenishing  the  earth  with  verdure, 
fertilizing  its  soil,  changing  ils  inorganic  sub- 
stances into  organic  matter,  purifying  the  at- 
mosphere by  absorbing  the  carbon  by  which 
it  has  been  vitiated,  and  so,  whilst  yielding  aj 
fit  nutriment  to  animal  nature,  rendering  the  | 
earth  a  healthy  habitation  alike  for  man  and 
beast.  Such  is  the  economy  of  vegetable  ex- 
istence— F.  P.  Nichols.— Sharpens  London' 
Magazine. 


The  Dead  Sea  Expedition. 

This  Expedition,  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  afier 
encountering  many  diflicullies  in  transporting 
their  two  boats,  finally  reached  the  sea  of  Ga- 
lilee. Here  they  purchased  a  small  boat  and 
with  the  two  "Fannies"*  they  pursued  iheir 
course  down  the  Jordan.  There  were  many 
dangerous  rapids  in  their  way  ;  but  they  pass- 
ed  safely  and  reached  at  last  the  Dead  Sea.f 
We  continue  this  notice  by  citations  from  an 
inieresiing  article  in  the  Southern  Literary 
iVIessenger  for  September,  1848. 

The  water  of  the  river  [Jordan]  was  sweet 
to  within  a  kw  hundred  yards  of  its  mouth. 
The  waters  of  the  sea  were  devoid  of  smell, 
but  they  were  bitter,  salt,  and  nauseous. 

"  As  we  rounded  to  the  westward,"  writes 
Lieut.  Lynch,  "the  agitated  sea  presented  a 
sheet  of  foaming  brine.  The  spray,  separa- 
ting  as  it  fell,  left  incruslations  of  salt  upon 
our  faces  and  clothes,  and  while  it  caused  a 
pricking  sensation  wherever  it  touched  the 
skin,  was  above  all  exceedingly  painful  lo  the 
eyes. 

"  The  boats  heavily  laden,  struggled  slug- 
gishly at  first,  but  when  the  wind  freshened  to 
a  gale,  it  seemed  as  if  the  bows,  so  dense  was 
the  water,  were  encountering  the  sledge  ham- 
mers of  the  Titans,  instead  of  the  opposing 
waves  of  an  agitated  sea. 

"  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  a  half, 
we  were  driven  far  to  leeward,  and  I  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  away  for  the  shore.  When  we  ; 
were  near  to  it,  and  while  I  was  weighing  the 
practicability  of  landing  the  boats  through  the 
surf,  the  wind  suddenly  ceased  and  with  it  tlie 
sea  rapidly  fell — the  ponderous  quality  of  the 
water  causing  it  to  setllo  as  soon  as  ihe  acita- 
ling  power  had  ceased  to  act.  Within  five 
minutes  there  was  a  perfect  calm,  and  the  sea 

»  "Fanny  Mason,"  and  "Fanny  Skinner,"  the 
names  ol' their  two  boats.  The  former  of  copper,  and 
tlie  latter  of  iron.  ' 

+  Tlic  descent  of  the  Jordan  is  estimated  by  Lieut . 
Lynch,  at  six  feet  per  mile.  "  The  great  secret  of  the 
depression  between  Lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  .Sea, 
is  solved  in  the  opinion  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  liy  the  tortu- 
ous course  of  the  Jordan.  In  a  distance  of  about  six. 
ty  miles  that  river  winds  along  through  a  course  of 
about  two  hundred  miles.  Within  that  distance  ho 
and  his  party  plunged  down  no  less  than  twenty -seven 
threatening  rapids,  besides  many  others   of  less  de.  | 
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was  unmoved  even  by  undulations.  At  8  p. 
M.,  weary  and  exhausted,  we  reached  a  place 
of  rendezvous  upon  the  northwestern  shore." 

The  three  succeeding  days  were  devoted  to 
sounding. 

Resting  over  Easter  Sunday,  the  party  re- 
sumed operations  the  next  day,  making  topo- 
graphical sketches  as  they  went,  and  touching 

a  copious  stream  issuing  from  hot  springs, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amon  of  antiquity. 
i'hey  proceeded  thence  by  degrees  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  sea,  where  the  most 
'onderful  sight  that  they  had  yet  seen  awaited' 
them. 

In  passing  the  mountain  of  Uzdom,  (So- 
dom,) we  unexpectedly  and  much  to  our  as- 
tonishmerrt,"  continues  our  adventurous  explo- 
"savv  a  large,  rounded,  turret-shaped 
colinnn  facing  towards  south-east  which  proved 
to  be  of  solid  rock  salt,  capped  with  carbonate 
oflime  ;  one  mass  of  crystallization." 

The  sea  soon  proved  so  shallow  that  they 
could  proceed  no  further.  Half  a  mile  from 
the  southern  shore  they  found  but  six  inches 
water,  and  beyond,  an  extensive  marsh  too 
yielding  for  a  foot-hold. 

Near  the  eastern  shore  they  encountered  a 
sirocco,  which  came  sweeping  from  the  south- 
east across  the  desert  of  Arabia  with  a  stifling 
heat.  At  8  p.  m.  their  thermometer,  which 
before  had  ranged  from  88°  to  97°,  stood  at 
106°.  "  We  could  not  take  our  tents  with 
us,"  says  the  interesting  letter  from  which  we 
arc  quoting,  "  nor  did  we  need  them,  as  we 
found  it  more  agreeable  sleeping  in  the  open 
air  upon  the  beach." 

The  letters  of  Lieut.  Lynch  giving  an  ac- 
count, currente  calamo,  of  his  proceedings, 
are  of  great  value  and  exceeding  interest. 

We  have,"  says  he,  "  elicited  several  facts 
of  interest  to  the  man  of  science  and  the  Chris- 
tian. 

The  bottom  of  the  northern- half  of  this 
sea  is  almost  an  entire  plain.  Its  meridional 
lines  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  scarce 
vary  in  depth.  Near  the  shore,  the  bottom  is 
generally  an  incrustation  of  salt,  but  the  inter- 
mediate one  is  soft  inud  with  many  rectangu- 
lar crystals — mostly  cubes — of  pure  salt.  At 
one  time  Stellwagon's  lead  brought  up  nothing 
but  crystals. 

The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  very  shal- 
low although  the  northern  is  so  deep;  for 
about  one-fourth  of  its  entire  length  the  depth 
does  not  exceed  three  fathoms — (eighteen  feet.) 
Its  southern  bed  presented  no  crystals,  but  the 
shores  were  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt, 
and  when  we  landed  at  Uzdom,  in  the  space 
of  an  hour,  our  footprints  were  coated  with 
crysiallizations. 

"  The  opposite  shores  of  the  peninsula  and 
the  western  coast  present  evident  marks  of 
disruption. 

"  There  are  unquestionably  birds  and  in- 
sects upon  the  shores,  and  ducks  are  some- 
times upon  the  sea,  for  we  have  seen  them — 
but  cannot  detect  any  living  thing  within  it; 
although  the  salt  streams  flowing  in  it,  con- 
tain small  fish.  My  hopes  have  been  strength- 
ened into  conviction,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the 
results  of  this  survey  will  fully  sustain  the 
scriptural  account  of  the  cities  of  the  plain." 


The  greatest  depth  obtained  was  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  llithoms,  (1308  feet.)  Hav- 
ing completed  the  survey  of  the  sea,  the  party 
proceeded  to  determine  the  height  of  moun- 
tains on  its  shores,  and  to  run  a  level  thence 
via  Jerusalem  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
found  the  summit  of  the  precipitous  ridge  which 
forms  the  west  bank  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  be 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  its  surface 
and  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  distance  fronr 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  should 
measure  the  height  of  its  banks,  the  elevation 
of  the  i\Iediterranean,  and  the  difTerence  of 
level  between  the  bottom  of  the  two  seas, 
that  the  depth  df  the  Dead  Sea  should  be  also 
an  exact  multiple  of  the  height  of  Jerusalem 
above  it. 

Another  not  less  singular  fact,  in  the  opiu' 
ion  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  "  is  that  the  bottom  of 
the  Dead  Sea  forms  two  submerged  plains,  an 
elevated  and  a  depressed  one.  The  first,  its 
southern  part,  of  slimy  mud  covered  by  a  shal- 
low bay ;  the  last,  its  northern  and  largest 
portion,  of  mud  and  incrustations  and  rectan- 
gular crystals  of  salt — at  a  great  depth  with  a 
narrow  ravine  running  through  it,  correspond 
ing  with  the  bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at  one 
extremity  and  the  Wady  '  el  Jeib,'  or  wady 
within  a  wady  at  the  other." 

The  slimy  ooze  upon  that  plain  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Dead  Sea  will  not-  fail  to  remind 
the  sacred  historian  of  the  "  slime  pits"  in  the 
vale,  where  were  joined  in  battle  "  four  kings 
with  five." 

June  the  9th,  the  whole  party  after  an  ab- 
sence of  a  little  over  two  months,  had  returned 
to  St.  Jean  d'Acre  on  the  Mediterranean. 
They  brought  back  their  boats  in  as  complete 
order  as  they  received  them  on  board  at  New 
York.  The  party  were  in  fine  health.  Save 
a  flesh  wound  to  one  man  from  the  accidental 
discharge  of  his  piece,  not  an  accident  or  mis- 
hap had  occurred  to  any  one.  The  Arabs 
would  point  to  them  and  say,  "  God  is  with 
them."* 


*  We  have  since  heard  of  the  death  of  Lieut.  Dale, 
one  of  the  party,  at  Jerusalem.  We  look  with  mueh 
interest  for  the  return  of  Lieut.  Lynch  and  his  final 
Report. 


Gas  from  Wafer. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy 
said  that  "  at  some  future  time  gas  would  be 
generated  from  water  for  general  purposes, 
surpassing  that  of  coal  in  brilliancy  and  puri- 
ty." An  apparatus  has  been  patented  in  Eng- 
land, by  Stephen  White,  for  making  gas  from 
water  and  common  rosin  or  tar.  The  London 
Miner's  Journal,  in  describing  it  says,  that  the 
gas  is  extremely  pure,  and  in  burning  emits  tio 
smoke  or  smell.  The  apparatus  is  cheap,  and 
the  gas  is  cheaper  than  that  from  coal.  The 
following  is  a  description  of  the  method  : 

"  The  apparatus  consists  of  three  retorts 
placed  in  a  stove,  two  of  which  are  filled  with 
charcoal  and  thin  pieces  of  iron,  and  the  other 
with  iron  chains  hanging  from  a  ceiitre  bar. 
The  two  first  retorts  are  for  the  decomposition 
of  water,  which  is  regularly  supplied  by  means 
of  a  syphon  pipe,  passing  through  and  into  the 


centre  of  the  retort ;  the  water  in  passing 
through  the  healed  material,  becomes  convert- 
ed into  pure  hydrogen  and  pure  oxide  of  car- 
bon. It  then  passes  into  a  third  retort,  to  re- 
ceive its  dose  of  bicarburetof  hydrogen,  which 
is  prepared  from  cornmon  tar  or  melted  rosin, 
or  similar  substances,  passing  or  dropping  on 
the  red  hot  chain,  from  a  syphon  tube,  which 
regulates  its  supply.  This  causes  the  tar,  or' 
melted  rosin,  to  throw  off" an  abundance  of  bi- 
carburet  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  gases  being 
mixed  in  this  manner,  are  immediately  con- 
veyed into  the  gasometer  for  use,  without  any 
purifying  vessels  whatever,  none  being  requir- 
ed."— Late  Paper. 

Slave7-s  Captured. — Advices  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  the  17th  of  July,  state  that  her 
Majesty's  steamer  Grappler,  on  her  passage 
from  Fernando  to  the  south  coast,  captured  on 
the  14th  of  July  the  brigantine  Sapphira,  fully 
equipped  for  the  slave  trade,  and  on  the  25th, 
two  hours  after  leaving  the  Congo  ofl"  Point 
Pedron,  another  beautiful  vessel,  the  Felicidade 
(179  tons.)  with  370  slaves  on  board,  making 
her  tenth  prize  in  sixteen  months,  four  of 
which  were  full  vessels,  having  on  board  on 
the  aggregate  2046  negroes. — Ibid. 

Wholesale  Extermination. — It  was  stated 
recently,  by Chiniguy,  in  a  public  meet- 
ing at  Montreal,  that  he  had  a  list  of  fifteen 
families,  once  among  the  wealthiest  of  Mon- 
treal, who  have  been  destroyed  by  intemper- 
ance. Their  aggregate  fortunes,  a  few  years 
ago,  amounted  to  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. Now  they  have  disappeared  entirely, 
root  and  branch,  solely  through  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  had  another  list 
of  fourteen  families,  of  various  occupations, 
whose  aggregate  fortune  amounted  to  $1,200,- 
000  who  have  also  disappeared  from  the  same 
cause  ;  and  another  list  of  517  families,  who 
resided  in  fourteen  parishes,  and  were  all  once 
comparatively  wealthy,  but  are  all  now  de- 
stroyed by  liquor,  except  remnants  scattered 
through  the  States  and  elsewhere.  It  is  thus 
that  intoxicating  liquors  destroy  the  human 
race.-^76id. 

Scientific  Foretelling. — About  nineteen 
years  ago,  —  Hait,  of  Wilton,  Connecticut,  then 
a  remarkably  good  student  in  his  collegiate 
course,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  his  reason 
and  rnemory.  In  those  circumstances,  his  fa- 
ther sent  him  to  Hartford  ;  but  finding  no  re- 
lief, he  sent  him  to  Dr.  Chaplin,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.  The  Doctor  said  there  was 
no  relief  for  him  at  that  time,  but  at  the  age 
oflhirty-six  or  seven,  there  would  be  a  change  ; 
that  the  brain  was  too  much  expanded  for  the 
cranium,  and  there  would  at  that  age  be  a 
contraction,  which  would  enable  it  to  act 
healthfully.  •     ■  • 

His  anxious  father  and  family  saw  their 
hopes  peremptorily'deferred  for  nineteen  years. 
That  time  has  recently  expired,  and  to  their 
great  joy,  the  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  The  man  ■ 
began  to  inquire  for  his  books,  as  if  he  had 
just  laid  them  down,  and  resumed  his  mathe- 
matical studies  where  he  left -them.  There 
was  no  trace  on  his  mind  of  this  long  blank  in 
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his  life,  or  of  anything  which  has  occurred  in 
it,  and  he  did  not  know  tiint  he  was  almost 
forty  years  of  age.  The  cireumstance  of 
greatest  interest  is,  that  whereas  he  went  into 
this  state  of  derangement  in  deep  rehgious 
anxiety,  he  came  out  of  it  with  a  bright  Chris- 
tian hope,  which  had  been  obtained  without 
the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  a  short  time  be- 
fore.— Journal  of  Commerce. 


Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  61.) 

Abel  Thomas  was  now  again  happy  in  the 
marriage  connexion,  and  earnest  that  ils  en- 
dearments and  necessary  duties  should  not 
hinder  tiim  in  liis  progress  Zionwai  J.  Fer- 
vently he  laboured  in  the  ministry,  andallhough 
there  was  little  of  polish  or  of  the  wisdom  of 
man  in  his  communications,  they  were  truly 
savoury  and  edifying,  being  accompanied  with 
the  baptizing  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
About  this  period  of  his  life,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Lord's  mercy  from  his  youth  up, 
he  thus  wrote : 

.  •  <'  Blessing  and  honour  be  forever  given  unto 
the  Father  of  mercies  through  his  dear  Son 
Jesus  Christ— the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  : 
God  is  a  spirit,  and  in  spirit  he  is  to  be  known 
and  conversed  with  by  the  children  of  men, 
who  endeavour  to  follow  him  according  to  the 
manifeslation  of  his  will,  without  respect  of 
persons;  and  as  he  doth  know  that  we  are  in 
a  miserable  state  without  him,  not  able  to  do 
anything  without  his  help,  ho  makes  the  first 
offer  of  acquaintance  with  us  ;  and  from  the 
great  love  he  hath  to  his  creature  man,  speaks 
in  the  inward  parts  by  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Light  of  the  world',  showing  us  the  way  to 
please  him,  and  also  points  out  the  way  to 
everlasting  misery.  There  is  no  sincere- 
hearted  traveller  that  desires  to  follow  the  in- 
structions of  that  Grace  that  teacheth  to  deny 
ungodliness  and  the  world's  lusts,  to  live  sober- 
ly and  watchful  unto  prayer,  that  will  be  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  behave  in  his  presence. 
.Our  Lord  said,  that  a  man  must  be  born  again, 
otherwise  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven ;  as  Christians  we  are  bound  to  believe 
this,  and  endeavouring  to  turn  our  attention 
heavenward  more  and  more,  according  to  the 
manifestations  of  that  grace  and  light,  which 
we  are  all  graciously  favoured  wilh,  by  and 
through  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  bought  us  with 
a  price,  and  that  not  without  blood,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  ihrou^ih  obedience  to  obtain  the 
kingdom.  We  frequently  feel  that  there  is 
another  usurping  limilcd  power,  which  by  sub- 
tle'delusions  works  upon  the  natural  passions 
of  men,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  laying 
up  treasure  in  heaven  :  thus  we  find  there  are 
two  teachers  or  powers  opposite  to  each  other, 
■and  he  to  whom  we  yield  our  members  ser- 
vants to  obey,  his  servants  we  are." 

The  Devil,  ihal  limited  power  above  refer- 
red to,  isever  busy  seeking  to  destroy  the  faith 
•  of  the  Lord's  children,  and  lead  them  into  the 
regions  of  darkness  and  doubt.  An  anecdote 
we  have  heard  related  of  a  person,  who  finding 
the  neighbourhood  where  he  resided  too  quar- 
relsome  for  him,  and  having,  or  imagining  he 


had,  great  cause  of  complaint,  packed  up  his 
goods  intending  to  remove  andcsca[ie  his  trou- 
bles. 'I"he  story  goes,  that  when  all  was 
dy,  Satan  poked  his  head  up  out  of  the 
churn  and  said,  "  I'll  go  too!"  At  this  inti- 
mation, the  owher  of  the  house  concluded  there 
could  be  no  use  of  moving  if  they  were  to  have 
that  sort  of  company,  and  so  quietly  remained 
vhere  he  was.  There  is  no  running  off  from 
he  wiles  of  the  evil  one  ;  and  the  Aposlle  has 
directed  us  to  the  true  weapon  for  defeating 
him  :  "  Resist  the  Devil  and  he  will  flee  from 
you." 

The  following  anecdote  in  point,  was  taken 
down  soon- after  hearing  it  related  by  our  late 
Friend  Joseph  VVhitall.  A  worthy  Friend, 
who  had  been  very  useful  in  religious  Society, 
by  giving  way  lo  discouragement  became  de- 
pressed in  spirit, — seemed  to  lose  his  Christian 
zeal,  and  sank  into  a  stale  of  hopeless  melan- 
choly, out  of  which  he  did  not  appear  to  seek 
to  be  rescued.  One  morning  he  noticed  that 
one  of  his  daughters,  looked  unusually  sad, 
and  inquired  of  her  the  cause.  She  was  evi- 
dently embarrassed  by  the  question,  and  hesi- 
tated, as  if  unwilling  to  answer  him.  This 
perhaps  more  effectually  aroused  his  interest, 
and  he  insisted  on  hearing  the  truth.  At  last 
she  said,  she  had  in  her  sleep  the  previous 
night  had  an  encounter  with  the  Devil,  who 
told  her,  he  had  been  trying  in  vain  for  many 
years  to  overcome  her  father,  but  that  now  as 
he  was  giving  way  to  melancholy,  he  should 
have  him.  Startled  as  if  he  had  suddenly 
found  himself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  to- 
wards which  he  had  been  heedlessly  walking, 
the  father  exclaimed  with  awakened  energy, 
"  He  shall  have  a  hard  struggle  then  !"  By 
an  earnest  seeking  for  strenglh  where  it  alone 
can  be  found,  the  parent  was  enabled  to  shake 
off  his  gloom  and  despondency,  and  again, 
through  the  mercy  of  a  watchful  Providence, 
to  escape  the  snare  of  the  Devil. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  class  of  rant- 
ers  which  arose  in  our  Society  iri  New  Eng- 
land, about  twenty  years  since,  was  a  denying 
that  there  was  any  such  being,  or  existence, 
as  the  Devil.  They  were  great  advocates  for 
the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  yet  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  all  the  temptations  which 
man  was  subject  to,  were  but  his  own  evil  pro 
pensities.  How  man,  a  being  represented  by 
them  as  so  pure  that  he  needed  no  atonement  fo 
sin,— no  Saviour, — no  Mediator, — should  yet 
give  birth  in  himself  to  lempiations  leading  to 
so  rriuch  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  that  wai 
grossly  wicked  and  abominable,  their  transcen 
dental  philosophy  perhaps  never  stooped  to  in 
quire.  Lillle  did  the  Devil  care  if  he  could 
but  lead  them  through  unprofitable  speculation 
to  doubt  and  deny  the  saving  truths  of  the 
Gospel,  whether  they  believed,  or  disbelieved 
in  him,  whose  cunning  artifices  were  enticin 
Ihem  to  destruclion.  During  the  time  when 
such  principles  were  spreading,  and  the  pro- 
mulgators had  not  left  the  Society  of  Friends, 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  from  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting,  being  in  -New  England,  one 
of  the  "  New  Light"  elders  went  with  him 
nominally  as  a  guide,  perhaps  really  as  a  spy. 
To  have  such  a  companion  was  a  sore  triii 
the  honest-hearted   minister,  who  felt  himself 


constrained  to  preach  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  was| 
the  propiiiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world, — aS| 
he  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  to  destroy  , 
the  works  of  the  Devil, — as  he  is  our  advocate 
with  the  Father.  One  evening  at  a  Friend's  | 
house,  their  host  spoke  of  a  family  quarrel  in 
that  neighbourhood,  and  the  companion  indig- , 
nantly  condemning  it  exclaimed,  that  it  was  i 
the  work  of  the  Devil!  "What,"  said  the  J 
minister,  "  is  he  risen  again  ?  1  thought  you  ] 
had  killed  and  buried  him  !"  This  pithy  re- 
mark was  more  than  the  New  Light  could 
bear ;  he  left  the  Friend,  and  returned  home. 
The  parling  was  no  doubt  lo  mutual  rejoicing. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  Abel  Thomas.  | 
in  the  Third   month,  1778,  with  James  Tho- 
mas   as   a   companion,    he    left    home    to    visit  | 
some  meetings   in    New  Jersey,  and  some   in 
New  York.     It  was  a  time  of  commoiion  ;— 
the  English  army  still  occupied   Philadelphii 
and  New  York,  and  great  jealousy  was  mani-  ; 
fested  towards  Friends   by  many  of  the   mili- 
tary in  the  American  army.     They, — at  least 
some  of  them, — evidently  conceived  Friends  to 
be  concealed   tories,  and  that  their  religious 
meetings  were  galherings  of  a  political  nature. 
Of  this  journey  Abel  gives  a  brief  sketch,  in  a 
copy  he   has  kept  of  a  defence  he   made  to 
Governor  Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
council  of  safety  of  that  State,  before  whom  he 
and  his  companion  were  taken  on  suspicion  of 
being  guilty  of  treason. 

"  1  am  glad  of  liberty  to  speak  in  my  own 
defence  before  the  Governor  and  his  council. 
1  hope  you  are  moderate,  considerate  men, 
and  will  hear  me  patiently  while  I  speak  forth 
the  words  of  truth  and  tenderness.  We  live, 
when  at  home,  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
I  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  the  people  called  Quakers, 
from  about  the  twenty-second  year  of  my  age, 
and  under  the  exercise  thereof  have  travelled- 
much  in  America,  and  visited  the  meetings  of 
Friends  generally  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Geor- 
gia, and  many  of  them  several  times  over.' 
in  this  great  work  I  have  ever  observed  the 
good  rules  of  discipline  used  among  us.  When 
1  have  felt  my  mind  drawn  in  love  towards 
my  brethren  in  any  part  of  America,  I  have 
endeavoured  first  to  get  fully  satisfied  in  my 
mind  whether  it  was  the  Lord's  will  or  not ; 
and  then,  after  being  confirmed  by. turning  the 
fleece,  that  it  was  his  requiring,  1  have  always 
laid  it  before  my  brethren  at  the  Monlhly 
Meeting  for  their  approbation,  and  in  like  man- 
ner so  at  this  time,  but  never  met  wilh  so 
much  trouble  upon  the  like  occasion.  After  I 
was  fully  satisfied  it  was  the  Lord's  requiring, 
by  looking  at  the  difficullies  and  dangers  I 
should  be  exposed  to  in  crossing  the  lines  of 
contending  parlies,  I  became  weak  and  fearful. 
I  thought  I  would  mention  my  concern  to  the 
elders  in  a  private  way,  which  I  did,  but  re- 
ceived no  encouragement  from  them  lo  speak 
of  it  lo  ihe  Monthly  Meeting.  I  then  conclud- 
ed to  take  no  more  thought  about  it,  fearing  it 
was  a  delusion,  but  I  was  followed  with  the 
judgments  of  God  for  disobedience,  insomuch 
that  the  nearest  connexions  in  life  became 
withered  in  my  view.  In  this  sad  condition  [ 
came  lo  a  conclusion  thai  I  would  endeav.our 
to   obey    the    Lord's    requiring,    allhough    I 
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might    lose   my   natural   life    in   ihe   pursuit 

'  thereof. 

"  I  spoke  of  it  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and 
after  solid  consideration  they  gave  me  a  certi- 

'  ficate  signed  by  the  elders  and  hands  of  the 
meeting,  which  1  have  in  my  pocket.  We 
then  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  crossed 
Delaware  at  Coryell's  ferry,  and  visited  meet- 
ings generally,  until  we  came  to  North  River, 
which  we  crossed  about  four  miles  below 
Poughkeepsie,  and  rode  through  the  town  some 
miles  eastward,  to  a  meeting,  and  so  visited 
the  meetings  generally  in  that  government 
without  any  interruption,  until  we  came  to 
AVhite  Plains,  where  we  were  stopped  by  the 
guard.  We  told  the  lieutenant  we  were  going 
to  Mamaroneck  meetiog  ;  he  gave  us  leave  to 
go,  but  afterwards  sent  a  horseman  to  us,  who 
informed  us  we  must  have  a  few  lines  from  the 
colonel  before  we  should  go.  We  rode  back 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  colonel's,  who  gave 
us  a  pass  to  go  to  Mamaroneck  meeting,  and 
from  thence  we  went  to  West  Chester.  After 
meeting  we  went  to  tlie  water  side  to  go  over 
to  Long  Island  ;  there  was  no  boat  there.  We 
made  a  smoke  for  a  signal  to  the  ferryman  on 
the  other  side  to  come  for  us,  which  he  did  ; 
but  informed  us  what  we  might  depend  upon, 
[for]  he  was  under  an  obligation  to  send  all 
strangers  that  he  brought  over  to  the  colonel's 
at  Flushing.  When  we  were  over,  he  sent  a 
guard  with  us  to  the  colonel's.  We  informed 
him  our  business  on  the  island.  His  answer 
was,  '  if  that  was  our  business,  it  was  a  pity 
to  hinder  us.'     He  readily  gave  us  a  permit  to 

'travel  through  the  island.  We  visiied  eight 
meetings.  1  think  we  were  at  a  meeting  every 
day  we  staid  there;  and  when  our  service  was 
over,  we  crossed  the  Sound  to  New  York, 
where  we  had  two  meetings.  When  we  were 
clear  of  that  place,  we,  with  the  assistance  of 
our  Friends,  got  a  pass  from  the  chief  com- 
manding officer  of  that  pjace,  to  cross  the  North 
River  at  Powles  Hook.  When  we  were  over, 
I  gave  that  pass  to  the  colonel,  who  went  up 
stairs  in  a  private  chamber.  While  I  stood  at 
the  door  there  came  an  officer,  as  I  thought  by 
his  dress,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  not  afraid  to 
go  among  the  rebels.  I  told  him  I  was  inno- 
cent, and  was  not  afraid  to  go  among  my  own 
countrymen.  The  colonel  sent  for  me  to  come 
up  to  him  ;  he  gave  me  our  pass,  with  an  en- 
dorsement on  the  back  of  it  to  pass  the  picket 
guards,  and  offered  me  a  newspaper,  and  told 
me  1  might  divert  myself  as  I  rode,  in  reading 
it.  I  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics, neither  did  I  incline  to  read  newspapers. 
He  told  me  I  was  at  my  liberty,  and  so  we 
parted.  We  had  not  gone  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  door  until  a  soldier  commanded  us  to  stop  ; 
he  began  to  untie  our  great-coats,  and  search 
our  bags." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  Greatest  Enjoyment. 
Many  scenes  the  votaries  of  pleasure  pass 
through,  expecting  to  find  happiness  ;  but  the 
amusements  of  a  day  or  week,  are  at  the  best 
transient ;  and  no  matter  what  subjects  add  (o 
our  interest  or  diversion,  we  know  that  they 


bear  the  seal  of  uncertainty,  and  may  vanish  ! 
under  our  admiration,  and  remain  forever  con- 
cealed. Still  there  is  a  proneness  to  pursue  a 
lu.\urious  life.  Many  tinsels  adorn  the  fleeting 
charms  of  mutability,  and  there  appears  a  pre- 
vailing disposition  among  mankind  to  be  fond 
of  the  day-dream  of  pleasure.  We  frequently 
hear  people  express  in  high  terms  of  applause, 
the  nature  or  effect  of  their  favourites — we  see 
that  many  are  lead  by  some  predominating 
charm,  which  appears  to  be  the  centre  of  their 
leisure  thoughts,  or  that  there  is  some  favourite 
repast  or  situation  which  at  times  they  are  fa- 
voured to  enjoy,  which  they  denominate  a 
lu.xury;  but  all  these  things  are  labelled  with 
the  prominent  inscription,  "They  shall  per- 
ish." 

The  greatest  and  most  durable  enjoyment, 
that  it  is  possible  for  mankind  to  realize,  is 
that  which  is  the  sure  reward  of  a  careful  and 
devoted  life,  earnestly  seeking  the  approbation 
of  the  great  Author  of  their  e.NisIence.  And 
when  personsare  thus  devoted,  and  disengaged 
from  an  improper  love  of  earth's  pleasant 
things,  are  favoured  to  realize  a  portion  of 
Divine  love  and  approval,!  believe  it  may 
safely  be  said,  that  they  are  then,  and  not  till 
then,  experiencing  the  greatest  possible  enjoy- 
ment. 

State  of  New  York. 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  18-1?. 

JANE  TOWNSON. 

Jane  Townson,  London,  wife  of  Thomas 
Townson,  deceased  Twelfth  month  1st,  1846, 
aged  36  years. 

This  dear  Friend  was  of  an  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  much  beloved  by  her  friends.  In 
the  varied  relations  of  life,  as  a  wife,  mother, 
and  mistress  of  a  family,  she  was  exemplary. 
Being  diffident  and  retiring,  she  seldom  spoke 
of  her  religious  exercises.  Thankfulness  to 
her  heavenly  Father,  for  the  many  blessings 
she  enjoyed,  was  the  habitual  covering  of  her 
mind  ;  and  there  is  ground  to  believe  her  day's 
work  kept  pace  wiFh  the  day.  She  was  dili- 
gent in  the  private  perusal  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; and  was  concerned  that  the  importance 
of  this  duty,  should  be  early  impressed  upon 
her  children.  When  summoned,  at  an  unex- 
pected moinent,  to  enter  upon  the  realities  of 
the  eternal  world,  and  to  appear  before  that 
awful  tribunal,  where  no  secret  thing  can  be 
hid,  under  a  humbling  sense  of  her  own  tin- 
worthiness,  her  only  hope  was  in  the  mercy 
of  Uod  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  some  time  prior 
to  her  confinement,- which  took  place  or,  the 
leth  of  Eleventh  month,  she  had  been  in  deli- 
cate health;  but  until  the  2.5lh,  no  unfavour- 
able symptoms  appeared.  On  the  •29th,  she 
was  in  a  very  exhausted  state.  She  requested 
her  husband  to  read  a  psalm  to  her  ;  after 
which  she  reinarked,  in  a  very  weighty  man- 
ner, on  the  importance  of  seeking  for  ability 
to  perform  the  vows  made  in  seasons  of  afflic- 
tion ;  adding,  "  I  have  often  been  brought  very 
low,  but  my  heavenly  Father  has  restored  me 
to  health  again  ;  if  I  should  again  be  raised  up, 
I  trust  we  shall  both  be  enabled  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  Lord's  service,  more  than  we 
have  hitherto  done  ;  and  be  willing  to  walk  in 


the  path  of  manifested  duty,  that  we  may  be 
an  example  to  our  beloved  children." 

At  night,  on  the  hope  being  expressed,  that 
she  might  obtain  some  rest,  she  replied  :  "  1  am 
in  the  hands  of  a  merciful  Father,  and  1  hope 
he  will  grant  me  patience  to  bear  his  chasten- 
ings." 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  sinking  rapidly.  The 
dear  sufferer  looked  tenderly  at  her  beloved 
husband,  and  without  any  alarm  depicted  on 
her  countenance,  remarked,  "And  this  is 
death  I"  After  a  short  pause  she  supplicated, 
"  O,  holy  Father,  thou  that  inhnbitest  eternity, 
before  whose  throne  I  shall  shortly  appear, 
look  down  in  pity  upon  me,  unworthy  as  I 
am  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  our  adorable  Redeem- 
er, (^tirist  Jesus,  tliy  beloved  Son,  forgive  all 
my  sins,  and  pardon  my  short  comings,  for 
they  are  many.  And  oh  I  if  it  be  consistent 
with  thy  holy  will,  take  me  not  hence,  until 
thou  hast  given  me  an  evidence  of  my  accept- 
ance with  thee,  and  that  my  sins  are  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb."  She  was 
afterwards,  under  great  conflict  of  mind,  and 
queried,  "Will  my  heavenly  Father  hear  me?" 
She  acknowledged  that  she  had  fallen  far  short 
of  what  had  been  required,  of  her,  and  was 
utterly  unworthy  of  Divine  regard.  She  was 
reminded  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  "  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they 
that  are  sick  ;"  "  Christ  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous  but  sinners  to  repentance;"  and  she 
was  encouraged  to  look  unto  Him,  who  is 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us. 

She  took  a  calm  and  affectionate  leave  of 
her  children  and  attendants,  and  afterwards  of 
her  beloved  husband,  encouraging  him  to  cast 
himself  and  their  precious  children  upon  the 
Lord,  saying,  "  If  thou  seekest  Him,  he  will 
sustain  thee  under  every  trial,  and  will  enable 
thee  to  bring  up  our  beloved  children  in  his 
fear  ;"  adding  her  desire,  that  they  might  be 
trained  as  consistent  members  of  our  religious 
Society- 
After  this  she  was  through  adorable  mercy 
enabled  to  sing  praises,  as  on  the  banks  of  de- 
liverance ;  her  heart  seemed  filled  with  love  to 
her  friends,  and  after  sending  messages  to 
them,  she  said,  "  I  now  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  die." 

On  her  husband  inquiring  if  she  felt  an  evi- 
dence of  acceptance,  she  answered  with  much 
earnestness,  "  I  have  an  evidence  ;"  and  this 
she  repealed  several  times  during  the  after- 
noon. Being  asked  if  she  felt  her  Saviour's 
love  to  be  underneath  to  support  her,  pausing 
a  little,  she  replied  with  much  emphasis,  "  Oh  I 
what  but  that  could  support  me  at  this  hour!" 

It  was  evident  from  her  expressions,  that 
her  thoughts  were  in  heaven  ;  at  one  time  she 
exclaimed,  "  Glory  !  glory  !"  and  soon  afler, 
"Though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil,  for  thou  art 
with  me,  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort 
me." 

Nature  was  fast  giving  way,  but  -she  con- 
tinued perfectly  sensible  and  composed.  In  a 
faint  and  broken  voice,  she  uttered,  "  My  sins 
are  washed  away  ;"  but  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed.    She  lay  for  a  few  minutes,  perfectly 
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composed,  and  then  her  purified  and  ransomed 
spirit  was  gently  released  from  its  earthly  tab- 
ernncle  ;  and  we  have  the  consoling  belief,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  her 
Lord,  she  was  permitted  to  enter  into  his  glo- 
rious kingdom  of  rest  and  peace. 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

The  Splugeii  Alp.— Sufferings  of  the   French 
Army  in  crossing  it. 

In  an  article  on  the  Passes  of  the  Alps  pub- 
lished in  numbers  30  and  31  of  the  last  vol- 
ume of  "  'I'he  Friend,"  allusion  was  made  to 
the  pass  of  the  Splugen,  as  being  pre-eminent 
forthe  wild  and  terrific  sublimity  of  its  scene- 
ry. This  pass  is  in  the  Rhcelian  Alps  on  the 
south-east  border  of  SwiizertanJ,  tlie  summit 

.or  centre  of  the  pass  being  nearly  north  of  the 
upper  extremity  of  Lake  Como,  and  about  20 
miles  distant  from  it.  in  a  direct  line.  Over 
this  mountain  there  is  now  a  good  carriage 
road,  forming  a  communication  between  the 
country  of  the  Orisons,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice.  Formerly  there  was 
for  a  great  pari  of  the  way,  a  mere  bridle-path, 
which  was  principally  used  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandize  to  and  from  Coire.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  and  the  warmer  parts  of  spring 
and  autumn,  this  was  carried  on  the  backs  of 
horses,  of  which,  according  to  Coxe,  about 
300  passed  daily.  In  winter  the  passage  was 
kept  open  with  extreme  difficulty.  During 
that  season  the  merchandize  was  transported 
chiefly  on  sledges,  and  when  the  path  was  not 
obstructed  by  fresh  falls  of  snow,  or  by  ava- 
lanches, about  40  or  .50  passed  in  a  day. 

Over  this  wild  and  rugged  mountain,  in  the 
Twelfth  month,  1800,  a  portion  of  the  French 

.  army  consisting  of  about  15,000  men,  under 
the  command  of  Macdonald,  was  ordered  by 
Napoleon  to  cross  from  Switzerland  into  Italy. 
SoiTie  account  of  this  perilous  expedition  will 
perhaps  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of 
"  The  Friend  ;"  and  while  it  will  serve  to  con- 
vey some  idea  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon 
winter  travelling  in  the  Alps,  it  will  furnish  a 
specimen  of  the  varied  hardships  experienced 
by  the  soldier  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  hu- 
man  destruction.  The  following  account,  so 
far  as  respects  the  narrative  and  descriptive 
part,  is  chiefly  derived  from  Allison's  History 
of  Europe,  and  most  of  it  is  given  nearly  in 
the  words  of  that  author.  He  considers  this 
passage  of  the  Splugen  by  Macdonald,  as  the 
most  extraordinary  undertaking  of  the  kind 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare; 
and  that  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard by  Napoleon,  in  the  Fifth  mont'h  of  the 
same  year,  will  bear  no  comparison  with  it, 
being  performed  in  fine  weather,  and  over  a 
route  much  more  frequented. 

As  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
almost  insuperable  obstacles  which  he  would 
have  to  encounter,  Macdonald,  though  not  ac- 
customed to  shrink  from  danger,  sent  Genera! 
Mathieu  Dumas  to  remonstrate  with  Napoleon, 
and  lay  before  him  an  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  passage  of  the  Splugen,  and  the  al- 
most equal  obstructions  that  awaited  him  from 
tiie  mountain  and  from  the  enemy  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps.     Napoleon  listened 


attentively  to  his  stateirient,  but,  with  his  usual 
recklessness  of  human  sufTering,  he  would 
make  no  change  in  his  arrangements.  "  Re- 
turn quickly,"  said  he  to  Dumas,  "  tell  Mac- 
donald that  an  army  can  always  pass,  in  every 
season,  where  two  men  can  place  their  feet." 
Having  received  a  kw  verbal  instructions, 
Macdonald  prepared  to  obey  his  commands. 
His  troops  advanced  into  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  concentrated  between  Coire 
and  Tusis,  at  the  entrance  of  the  celebrated 
defile  of  the  Via  Mala,  which  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ascent  of  the  Splugen.  A  few 
days  were  spent  at  Tusis  in  organizing  the 
army,  and  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  formidable  undertaking  which  awaited 
them.  All  the  artillery  was  dismounted  nnrl 
placed  on  sledges  constructed  in  the  country, 
to  which  oxen  were  harnessed:  the  artillery 
ammunition  was  divided  and  placed  on  the 
backs  of  mules,  and  in  addition  to  his  ordinary 
arms,  ball  cartridge  and  knapsack,  every  sol- 
dier received  five  days'  provisions,  and  five 
packets  of  cartridges,  to  bear  on  his  shoulders 
over  the  rugged  ascent.  Under  the  weight  of 
these  enormous  burdens,  the  French  infantry 
prepared,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  cross  the 
snow-clad  ridges  of  the  Rhcetian  Alps,  by  paths 
accessible  with  difficulty  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  to  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  the  coun- 

Tusis  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Albula  and  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
pine-clad  cliffs  of  great  elevation,  which  run 
across  the  valley,  and  which  at  some  time  have 
formed  a  barrier,  creating  a  lake  in  the  valley 
of  Schams,  a  few  miles  farther  up  its  course. 
Through  this  enormous  mass,  three  or  four 
miles  broad,  the  Rhine  has  in  the  course  of 
ages  found  it.s  way  in  a  narrow  bed,  seldom 
more  than  thirty  or  forty,  sometimes  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  yards  broad,  shut  in  on  either 
side  by  stupendous  cliffs,  which  rise  very  ab- 
riiplly  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  thousand 
feet  above  its  rocky  channel.  This  is  the 
celebrated  passage  called  the  Via  Mala.  A 
recent  traveller  describes  it  as  "  one  continued, 
tortuous,  black,  jagged  chasm,  split  through 
the  stupendous  mountain  ridge  from  the  sum- 
mit 10  the  base,  in  perpendicular,  angular,  and 
convoluted  zigzag  rifts,  so  narrow  in  some 
places,  that  you  could  almost  leap  across,  yet 
so  deep  that  the  thunder  of  the  Rhine  dies  upon 
the  ear  in  struggling  and  reverberating  echoes 
upwards."  The  road  conducted  with  great 
daring  along  the  perpendicular  face  of  these 
frowning  precipices,  repeatedly  crosses  the 
stream  by  stone  bridges,  of  a  single  arch, 
thrown  fronn  one  clifi^to  the  other  at  the  height 
of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  raging 
torrent.  Numerous  cascades  descend  from 
these  lofty  precipices,  and  are  conducted  in 
subterraneous  channels  under  the  road,  or  lost 
in  the  sable  forests  of  pine  which  clothe  their 
feet.  Impetuous  as  the  Rhine  is  in  this  extra- 
ordinary channel,  the  roar  of  its  waters  is 
scarcely  heard  at  the  immense  elevation  above 
it  at  which  the  bridges  are  placed.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  road,  overshadowed  by  primeval 
pines  of  gigantic  stature,  conducted  through 
galleries  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  or  on  arches 
thrown  over  the  awful  abyss, — the  solitude  and 


solemnity  of  the  impenetrable  forests  around,— 
and  the  stupendous  precipices  above  and  be- 
neath, which  in  some  places  rise' perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  1500  feet,  conspire  to 
render  this  pass  the  most  extraordinary  and 
sublime  in  the  whole  amphitheatre  of  the  cen- 
tral Alps. 

Emerging  from  this-  terrific  gorge,  the  road 
traverses  for  two  leagues  the  open  and  smiling 
valley  of  Schams ;  it  next  ascends  by  a  wind- 
ing course  the  pine-clad  cliffs  of  La  Rofla,  and 
at  length  reaches  in  a  narrow  and  desolate 
pastoral  valley,  the  village  of  Splugen,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name.  Here,  at  the  height  of  47.00  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  road,  leaving  the  waters  of 
Ihn  Rlilnp,  which  dfiBcend  cold  and  clear  from 

the  glaciers  of  Hinter  Rhih,  turns  sharp  to  the 
left  hand,  and  ascends  a  lateral  valley  as  far 
as  its  upper  extremity,  when  it  emerges  upon 
the  bare  face  of  the  mountain  above  the  region 
of  wood,  and,  by  a  painful  a.scent,  often  of  45 
degrees  elevation,  reaches  the  summit  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.  This  description  applies  to 
the  old  road  as  it  stood  in  1800.  The  new 
road  over  the  same  ground,  is  wound  gradu- 
ally up  the  ascent,  with  that  admirable  skill 
which  has  rendered  the  works  of  the  French 
and  Italian  engineers  in  the  Alps  the  object  of 
deserved  admiration.  The  wearied  traveller 
then  beholds  with  joy  the  waters  flowing  to- 
wards the  Italian  streams,  in  a  narrow  plain  i 
about  four  hundred  yards  broad,  situated  be-  ' 
iween  two  glaciers  at  the  base  of  overhanging 
mountains  of  snow.  I'his  plain  is  6800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  thence  to 
Isola,  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  declivity,  is  a 
descent  of  two  leagues,  conducted  in  many 
places  down  zigzag  slopes,  attended  with  great 
danger.  On  the  right,  for  many  miles,  is  a 
continued  precipice  or  rocky  descent,  in  many, 
places  three  or  four  hundred  feet  deep,  while 
on  the  left  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
on  the  bare  face  of  the  mountain,  exposing  the 
traveller  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  avalanches, 
which,  loosened  on  the  heights  above  by  the 
warmth  of  the  southern  sun,  often  sweep  with 
irresistible  violence  to  the  bottom  of  the  decliv- 
ity. The  new  road  through-  this  part  of  the 
pass  is  far  better  protected  from  the  avalanches 
than  the  old,  which  was  indeed  little  else  than 
a  bridle  path.  Enormous  galleries  have  been 
constructed,  whose  solid  smooth  roofs  sloping 
outwards  allow  the  avalanche  to  sweep  liarm- 
lessly  by,  without  ploughing  up  the  road  or  in 
any  way  obstructing  it ;  and  the  traveller  be- 
neath them,  if  he  is  there  at  the  proper  time, 
may  pass  in  comparative  safely,  while  he  hears 
above  him  the  sublime  roar  of  the  descending 
masses  of  snow  and  ice,  as  they  impetuously 
sweep  the  roof  and  shoot  down  the  steep  de- 
scent. A  space  of  about  three,  thousand  feet, 
particularly  liable  to  be  swept  by  avalanches, 
is  nearly  covered  by  these  massive  galleries; 
one  of  them  642  feet  in  length,  another  700 
feet,  and  a  third  1530  feet  long  by  15  high 
and  wide. 

In  summer  when  the  road  is  well  cleared, 
it  is  possible  to  go  in  three  hours  from  the 
village  of  Splugen  to  the  hospice  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  but  when  the  newly-fallen  snow  has  ef- 
faced all  traces  of  the  path  in  those  elevated 
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regions,  above  the  zone  of  the  arbutus  and 
rhodode-ndron — when  the  avalanches  or  the 
violence  of  the  winds  have  carried  off  the  black 
poles  which  mark  the  course  of  the  road,  it  is 
not  possible  to  ascend  with  safety  to  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mountain.  The  traveller  must 
advance  wilh  cautious  steps,  sounding  as  he 
proceeds,  as  in  an  unknown  sea  beset  with 
shoals.  The  most  experienced  guides  hesitate 
as  to  the  direction  which  they  should  take,  for 
in  that  snowy  wilderness  the  horizon  is  bound- 
ed by  icy  peaks,  affording  few  landmarks  to 
direct  their  steps,  even  if  these  marks  should  be 
perceived,  for  a  few  minutes,  from  amid  the 
mantle  of  clouds  which  ustially  envelop  their 
summits. 

It  many  easily  be  conceived,  from  this  de- 
scription, what  labours  are  requisite  during  the 
winter,  to  open  this  passage.  It  is  necessary, 
for  an  extent  of  five  leagues,  from  the  village 
of  Splugen  to  that  of  Isola,  either  to  clear 
away  the  snow  so  as  to  come  to  the  earth  or 
near  it,  or  to  form  a  passable  road  over  the 
surface  of  the  snow.  The  most  indefatigable 
efforts  cannot  always  secure  success  in  such 
an  enterprise;  for  the  frequent  variations  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  clouds  which  suddenly  rise 
up  from  the  valleys  beneath,  the  terrible  storms 
of  wind  which  are  encountered  in  those  eleva- 
ted regions,  the  avalanches  which  descend 
with  irresistible  force  from  the  overhanging 
glaciers,  in  an  instant  destroy  the  labour  of 
weeks,  and  obliterate  with  a  colossus  of  snow 
the  efforts  of  human  industry. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

Tile  Great  Sea  Serpent. 

The  following  copy  of  an  official  report,  re- 
ceived at  the  Admiralty,  of  a  sea  serpent  of 
extraordinary  dimensions  having  been  seen  by 
the  captain  and  some  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Daedalus  on  her  way 
home  from  India,  cannot  but  prove  interesting 
to  those  curious  in  natural  history,  if  not  to 
the  public  generally. — Presb. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Daedalus,  Oct.  11,  1848. 

Sir, —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  day's 
date,  requiring  information  as  to  the  truth  of 
a  statement  published  of  a  sea  serpent  of  ex- 
traordinary dimensions  having  been  seen  from 
Her  Majesty's  ship  Daedalus,  under  my  com- 
mand, on  her  passage  from  the  East  Indies,  1 
have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  that  at 
5  o'clock,  p.  M.,  on  the  6th  of  August  last,  in 
latitude  'Zi  deg.  44  min.  south,  and  longitude 
9  deg.  22  min.  east,  the  weather  dark  and 
cloudy,  wind  fresh  from  N.  VV.  with  a  long 
ocean  swell  from  the  S.  W.  the  ship  on  the 
port  tack,  heading  N.  E.  by  N,  something 
very  unusual  was  seen  by  Mr.  Sartorius,  mid. 
shipman,  rapidly  approaching  the  ship  from 
before  the  lee  beam.  The  circumstance  was 
immediately  reported  by  him  to  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  Lieutenant  Edgar  Drummond,  with 
whom  and  William  Barrett,  the  Master,  I 
was  at  the  time  walking  the  quarter  deck.  The 
ship's  company  were  at  supper. 

On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object, 
it  was  discovered  to  be  an  enormous  serpent, 
with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  four  feet 


constantly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and, 
as  nearly  as  we  could  approximate,  by  corn- 
ring  it  with  the  length  of  what  our  maintop- 
ilyard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was 
at  the  very  least  sixty  feet  of  the  animal,  "d 
feur  d'eau,"  no  portion  of  which  was,  to  our 
perception,  used  in  propelling  it  through  the 
water,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undula- 
tion. It  passed  rapidly,  but  so  close  under 
our  lee  quarter,  that  had  it  been  a  man  of  my 
acquaintance  I  should  have  easily  recognized 
lis  features  with  the  naked  eye  ;  and  it  did  not, 
either  in  approaching  the  ship,  or  after  it  had 
passed  our  wake,  deviate,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, from  its  course  to  the  S.  VV.  which  it 

lield  on  ai  iJie    pace    uf  from    twelve   to  fil'tccn 

miles  an  hour,  apparently  on  some  determined 
purpose. 

The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was  about  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  inches  behind  the  head,  which 
was,  without  any  doubt,  that  of  a  snake,  and 
never,  during  the  twenty  minutes  that  it  con- 
tinued in  sight  of  our  glasses,  once  below  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Its  colour,  a  dark 
brown,  with  yellowish-white  about  the  throat, 
it  had  no  fins,  but  something  like  the  mane  of 
a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  seaweed  washed 
about  its  back.  It  was  seen  by  the  quarter- 
master, the  boatswain's  mate,  and  the  man  at 
the  wheel,  in  addition  to  myself  and  officers 
above  mentioned.  I  am  having  a  drawing  of 
this  serpent  made  from  a  sketch  taken  imme- 
diately after  it  was  seen,  which  I  hope  to  have 
ready  for  transmission  to  my  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty  by  to-morrow's  post. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent humble  servant, 

P.  McQun.vE,  Captain. 
Admiral  Sir  W.  Gage,  &c.  Devonporl. 

Books  for  the  Fire. — Young  readers — you 
whose  hearts  are  open,  whose  understandings 
are  not  yet  hardened,  and  whose  feelings  are 
neither  exhausted  nor  encrusted  by  the  world 
— take  from  me  a  better  rule  than  any  profes- 
sors of  criticism  will  teach  you  !  Would  you 
know  whether  the  tendency  of  a  book  is  good 
or  evil,  examine  in  what  state  of  mind  you  lay 
it  down.  Has  it  induced  you  to  suspect  that 
what  you  have  been  accustomed  to  think  un- 
lawful, may,  after  all,  be  innocent,  and  tha 
that  may  be  harmless  which  you  have  hiiherlo 
been  taught  to  think  dangerous?  Has  it  tend- 
ed to  make  you  dissatisfied  and  impatient  un 
der  the  control  of  others  ;  and  disposed  you  to 
relax  in  that  self-government,  without  which 
both  the  laws  of  God  and  man  tell  us  there 
can  be  no  virtue,  and  consequently  no  happi 
ness?  Has  it  attempted  to  abale  your  admi- 
ration and  reverence  for  what  is  great  and 
good,  and  to  diminish  in  you  the  love  of  your 
country  and  your  fellow-creatures?  Has  it 
addressed  itself  to  your  pride,  your  vanity, 
your  selfishness,  or  any  other  of  your  evil  pro 
pensities?  Has  it  defiled  the  imagination  will 
what  is  loathsome,  and  shocked  the  heart  with 
what  is  monstrous?  Has  it  disturbed  the 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  Creator 
has  implanted  in  the  human  soul?  If  so — if 
you  have  felt  that  such  were  the  effects  that  it 
was  intended  to  produce — throw  the  book  in 
Ihe   fire,  whatever  name  it  may  bear  on  the 


title  page  !  Throw  it  in  the  fire,  young  man, 
though  it  should  have  been  the  gift  of  a  Iriendl 
Young  lady,  away  wilh  the  whole  set,  though 
it  should  be  the  prominent  furniture  of  a  rose- 
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wood  bookcase.  —  Southeij. 


Young  Men. — It  should  be  the  aim  of  young 
men  to  go  into  good  society — we  mean  not 
the  rich,  nor  the  proud,  nor  the  fashionable, 
but  the  society  of  the  wise,  the  inielligenl,  and 
the  good.  When  you  find  men  who  know 
more  than  you  do,  and  from  whose  conversa- 
ion  you  can  gather  information,  it  is  always 
safe  to  be  found  wilh  them.  It  has  broken 
down  many  a  man  to  associate  with  the  low 
vulgar,  whcro    tho   ribald    song  was  sung, 

and  the  indecent  story  told,  to  excite  laughter 
or  influence  the  bad  passions. 

Lord  Clarendon  attributed  success  and  hap- 
piness in  life  to  associating  with  persons  more 
learned  and  virtuous  than  ourselves.  If  you 
wish  to  be  wise  and  respected,  if  you  desire 
happiness  and  not  misery,  we  advise  you  to 
associate  with  the  inlelligent  and  good.  Strive 
for  excellence  and  strict  integrity,  and  you  will 
never  be  found  in  the  sinks  of  pollution,  or  in 
the  ranks  of  profligates  and  gamblers.  Once 
habituate  yourself  to  a  virtuous  course,  once 
secure  a  love  for  good  society,  and  no  punish- 
ment would  be  greater  than,  by  accidenl,  to  be 
obliged,  for  half  a  day  to  associate  with  the 
low  and  vulgar. — Extract. 

Remarkahle  Incident. — While  the  ship  Al- 
exander of  Dundee  was  on  her  homeward  voy- 
age lately  from  Calcutta  to  London,  the  chief 
mate,  while  on  duty  one  evening,  caught  a 
large  eagle  in  the  rigging,  which  he  kept  two 
days,  and  then  proposed  to  Captain  Inglis  to 
let  him  loose,  wilh  a  leather  circlet  round  his 
neck,  stating  his  capture,  the  Alexander's 
name,  and  the  latitude  and  longitude.  The 
bird  was  accordingly  liberated  in  10  south 
latitude,  and  70  east  longitude,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight.  Very  shortly  afterwards  he 
alighied  in  the  shrouds  of  a  whaler,  upwards 
of  2200  miles  from  ihe  spot  where  the  Alex- 
ander so  inhospitably  dismissed  him.  The 
intelligence  was  brought  to  London  by  the 
ship  "  Bellize"  of  London,  who  spoke  the  wha- 
ler.— Late  Paper. 

Matrimonial  Advice. — The  following  short 
advice,  by  VVilliam  Penn,  should  be  kept  in 
mind  by  all  young  persons  who  are  thinking 
of  committing  matrimony  :  "  Never  marry 
but  for  love,  and  see  that  thou  love  what  is 
lovely." — Presb. 


A  Miserly  Marqvis. — A  few  days  ago  the 
furnituie,  &c.,  of  the  chateau  of  the  miserly 
Marquis  d'Aligre,  in  tlic  village  ofChatou,  be- 
tween Paris  and  St.  Germain,  was  sold  by 
auction.  This  old  Marquis  was  the  richest 
man  in  France  ;  he  possessed  300  houses  in 
Paris  and  other  towns,  fifty  estates  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  upwards  of  2,000,- 
OOOZ.  capital  placed  in  the  public  funds  of  dif- 
ferent countries  ;  and  yet  the  furniture  of  his 
favourite  chateau  was  old,  dirty,  wretched  in 
the  extreme,  and  would  have  disgraced  a  low 
lodging-house.     There  was  not  a  decent  pic- 
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lure,  not  a  cushion,  or  curtain,  or  carpet,  that 
was  not-ragged  ;  not  a  chair  or  table,  that  was 
not  rickety  ;  not  a  piece  of  crockery,  that  was 
not  cracked. — Late  Paper. 

Selected  for  "  Tlie  Friend." 
THE  BEAUTIFUL  MUTE. 

BY  L.  G.  ABEL. 

I  saw  her,  and  that  hour  of  life  • 

Is  still  as  bright  as  then, 
Though  many  years  have  woven  since 

The  web  of  joy  and  pain. 
And,  oh  !  how  swelled  the  rising  tear, 

What  throbs  my  young  heart  knew, 
When  her  mute  lip  and  silent  ear 

Tlieir  magic,  o'er  me  threw  ! 

One  leaf  of  memory  treasures  well 

That  face  unearthly  fair ; 
The  speaking  glance — all,  who  can  tell 

How  much  it  can  declare  ? 
The  rose  and  lily  on  the  cheek 

Their  loveliest  tints  reveal. 
But,  oil !  the  thought  she  could  not  speak. 

Our  hearts  could  not  but  feel. 

The  sealed  lip  could  not  restrain 

The  nmsic  of  the  soul, 
The  voiceless  melody  within 

No  barrier  could  control ;    . 
And  though  we  heard  it  not  in  tones, 

We  knew  its  thrilling  power  ; 
Making  us  inwardly  rejoice, 

So  blessed  was  that  hour. 

Sweet  thoughts,  like  half-blown  buds  of  rose, 

Whose  perfume  fills  the  air. 
Made  all  her  days  serenely  bright, 

Unrutflcd  by  a  care. 
Her  heart,  shut  out  from  earthly  sound. 

From  voices  that  we  hear, 
Had  never  lelt  the  bitter  wound 

That  enters  through  the  ear. 

Her  fingers  moved  as  if  she  played 

Upon  some  spirit  lyre. 
And  smiles  around  her  features  wreathed 

Light  of  angelic  fire. 
She  seemed  as  if  from  home  astray, 

A  wanderer  on  our  earth. 
Too  pure  for  converse  by  the  way. 

Child  of  a  brighter  birth. 

And  when  her  small  white  hands  were  clasped 

And  lifted  up  in  prayer, 
Her  dark  eye  turned  to  heaven  its  gaze 

As  if  to  enter  there. 
And,  oh  I  what  sweet,  what  rapturous  strains 

Her  joyful  notes  shall  prove. 
When  the  first  sound  that  breaks  the  chains 

Is  Heaven's  own  choir  of  love  ! 

.4  New  Arrangemcnl. — A  writer  in  I  he 
London  Daily  News,  states  that  it  would  be 
very  convenient  to  number  the  hours  of  the 
day  from  one  to  twenty-four,  beginning  at 
midnight,  as  tlie  additional  words,  "  morning," 
"  afternoon,"  "  evening,"  "  a.  m."  and  "r.  m." 
at  pre.sent  essential  to  specify  the  lime,  minht 
be  dispensed  wiih,  and  we  should  then  have  a 
distinct  nanfie  for  each  hour  in  a  day.  Ho  al- 
leges that  this  plan  is  becoming  more  necos- 
.sary  to  the  proper  understanding  of  railway 
time-bills,  especially  for  the  long  lines. 

Judge  Burnet. — Judge  Burnet,  son  of  the 
famous  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  when  young,  is 
said  to  have  been  of  a  wild  and  dissipated  turn. 
Being  one  day  found  by  his  father  in  a  very 
serious  humour,  "  What  is  the  malfor  with 
you,  Tom  ?"  said  the  Bishop  ;  "  what  arc  you 
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rummadng  on  ?  '  "A  greater  work  than  your 
lordship's  History  of  the  Reformation,"  an- 
swered the  son.  "  Aye!  what  is  that?"  ask- 
ed the  faiher.  "  The  reformation  of  myself, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  son. 


Coal  Trade. — A  new  and  direct  source  of 
supply  of  anthracite  coal  for  the  Baltimore- 
market  is  about  to  be  opened  from  a  region  of 
vast  abundance  as  to  quantity,  and  of  great 
excellence  as  to  quality.  The  Harrisburg 
Telegraph  announces  that  the  Lykens  Valley 
Railroad  was  to  be  entirely  completed  last 
week,  and  that  it  would  be  immediately  brought 
into  use  for    the   transportmlfm    of  cod.      Tlic 

railroad  at  the  east  end  penetrates  the  anthra- 
cite region  of  Lykens  valley,  and  has  its  west- 
ern terminus  at  the  head  of  the  Wiconisco 
canal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  river. 
The  road. is  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  is 
built  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  with  a 
regularly  descending  grade  from  the  mines  to 
the  canal.  The  canal  boats  will  receive  their 
loads  of  coal  discharged  directly  from  the  cars, 
■gation   of  twelve   miles   will    bring 
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them  into  the  Pennsylvania  State  Canal  at  a 
point  about  14  miles  above  Harrisburg.  From 
thence  to  Havre  de  Grace  on  the  Chesapeake 
the  descent  is  easy,  safe  and  cheap,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Tide  Water  Canals.  The 
coal  of  Lykens  Valley  lies  nearer  to  the  sea- 
board than  any  other  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  reduced  expense  at  which  it  can  be  trans 
ported  to  market  must  bring  it  rapidly  and  ex- 
tensively into  use.  The  revenues  of'the  Tide- 
water Canal  will  begin  to  be  benefited  by  this 
new  trade  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  year. 
— Baltimore  American. 


Character  of  Vnliealthy  Districts. — All 
these  districts  have  the  same  character.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  badly  paved,  badly  cleans- 
ed, and  badly  drained  ;  the  houses  ill-construct- 
ed, without  the  means  of  cleanliness  and 
decency,  over-crowded  and  unventilated  ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  stieets  are  covered  with 
filth,  and  the  houses  full  of  impure  air. 
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ELEVENTH  MONTH  18,  184S. 


The  truly  important  event  to  this  country, 
of  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  or  rather,  the  choice  of 
Electors  to  determine  that  question,  which  for 
months  had  intensely  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  people,  has  at  length  taken  place;  and  al- 
though it  may  be  many  weeks  before  exact 
nformation  of  the  result  will  be  received,  yet 
enough  is  already  kiiown  to  leave  it  no  longer 
doubtful  that  Zachary  Taylor  will  be  chosen 
to  the  former  station,  and  iVlillard  Fillmore  to 
the  latter.  The  day  of  election  as  fixed  by 
act  of  Congress,  being  the  same  in  all  the 
States,  there  certainly  was  something  grand 
and  deeply  interesting  in  the  thought,  that  the 
people,  of  every  township,  every  election  dis- 
trict throughout  this  widely  extended  nation. 


were  thus  simultaneously  engaged  in  settling  ' 
for  themselves  this  momentous  question.      We 
subjoin  from  the  North  American  of  this  city, 
an  extract  or  two  on  the  subject  which  seemed 
to. us  appropriate. 

"  It  seems  an  astonishing,  and  is  indeed  an 
awe-inspiring  thought,  that  a  whole  vast  peo- 
pie — twenty  millions  of  souls — scattered  over 
an  area  of  1,200,000  square  miles,  should  in 
a  single  day,  between  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  by  one  concerted  action,  accom- 
plish, ami  that  without  any  effort  or  violence, 
the  mighty  task  of  changing  their  rulers — re- 
volutionizing, so  to  speak,  their  whole  govern- 
ment, and  deciding  upon  a  complete  change  of 
men  and  measures.  It  is  still  more  astonish- 
ing that,  within  less  than  twelve  hours  after 
the  completion  of  their  task,  the  result  should 
be  known — or  so  much  of  it  as  to  enable  judi- 
cious calculators  to  announce  the  probable  na- 
ture of  the  change. 

"  It  was  only  on  Tuesday  the  people  of  this 
country  held  their  election  for  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  on  Wednesday  morning, 
with  intelligence  pouring  upon  us  all  the  pre- 
vious night  on  the  wings  of  electricity,  we 
know  enough  to  be  justified  in  proclaiming  the 
election  to  that  high  office  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor." 

"  While  France,  Prussia,  Austria — nay, 
while  all  Europe,  after  eight  months  of  blood 
and  suffering,  is  still  in  the  travail  of  political 
convulsion,  we  find  that  America  has  gone 
through  a  revolution  quite  as  important,  and 
involving  interests  as  momentous,  in  a  single 
day — a  short  autumnal  day — and  all  without 
a  gun  fired,  a  sword  drawn  from  its  sheath,  a 
ingle  drop  of  human  blood  shed  in  the  strife 
of  civil  war.  No  wild  passions,  no  running 
suddenly  to  arms,  no  building  of  bariicades 
and  pouring  of  death-volleys  in  the  streets, 
were  necessary  towards  this  revolution,  which 
was  sublimely  effected,  in  and  according  to 
legal  fixed  form,  by  the  calm  will  of  a  people 
who,  upon  this  day,  as  was  their  right  and 
duty,  performed  the  sovereign  function  of  gov- 
erning the  country." 
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WANTED 

A  teacher  and  assistant  for  the  Raspberry 
Street  Coloured  Boys'  School,  under  the  care 
of  a  committeeof  the  Southern  District  .Month- 
ly Meeting,  to  take  charge  about  the  1st  of 
Second  month  next. 

Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street ;  or  Joseph  Scaltergood,  No.  84 
Arch  street. 

A  few  hoarders  may  be  accommodated  in  a 
Friend's  family.  Inquire  at  238  N.  Fourth 
street,  2nd  door  above  Noble. 
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in  the  upper  regions,  and  the  guides  declared  j  summit  of  the  pass;  but  many  men  and  horsea 

that  no  possible  efforts  could  render  it  passable    were  swallowed  up  in   the  ascent.     This  was 

in  less  than  fifteen  days.  |  on  the  1st  of  the  Twelfth  month.     At  the  sum- 

Macdonald,  however,  was  not  to  be  daunled  j  mit  they  joined  General  Laboissiere,  who  con- 

[Iiy  any  such  obstacles.     He  was  a  warrior.  '  tinued  the  same  efforts  on  the  Italian  side,  and 

and   had   therefore  been   accustomed   to  view  j  led  this  advanced  guard  in  safety  to  the  sunny 

with  cojnparalive  indidference  ihe  deslriictlon  ,  fields  of  Campo  Dolcino  at  the  southern  base 

of  luimin  life.     He  who,  eighleen  monlhs  be-    of  the  mountain.     Two  other  columns  array. 

fore,  had   lost  in   killed  and   wounded,  at  the  ,  ed  in  the  same  order  followed  on  the  2nd  and 

I  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  about  12,0(10  men,    or   3id  of  the  month,  in  clear  frosty  weather,  and 

'nearly  one-third  of  his  army,   was  not  to  be    with    much   less  difficulty,    because   the   road 

deterred  from  his  purpose   by  the  falling  of  ai  was  beaten  down  by  the  ibolsleps  of  ihose  who 


For  "The  Friend." 

The  Splugen  Alp.— Snfferings  of  the   French 
Army  in  crossing  it, 

(Concluded  from  page  71.) 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  awaited 
Macdonald  in  the  first  mountain  ridge  which 
lay  before  him  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps.  He 
arrived  with  the  advanced  guard,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  26lh  of  Eleventh  month,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Splugen,  the  point  where  the  mountain 
passage,  properly  speaking,  begins,  with  a 
company  of  sappers,  and  the  first  sledges  con- 
veying the  artillery.  The  country  guidas 
placed  poles  along  the  ascent  ;  the  labourers 
followed  and  cleared  away  the  snow  ;  the 
strongest  dragoons  went  ne.\t  to  beat  down  the 
roads  by  their  horses'  feet.  They  had  al- 
ready, after  incredible  fatigue,  nearly  reached 
the  summit,  when  the  wind  suddenly  rose  ;  an 
avalanche  fell  from  the  mountain,  and  sweep, 
ing  across  the  road,  precipitated  thirty  dragoons 
and  their  horses  into  the  gulf  beneath,  where 
(hey  were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  ice  and 
rocks. 

The  poet  of  the  Seasons  has  reference  to 
such  scenes  as  this  in  the  following  passage, 
which,  as  our  readers  must  know,  was  wiiiten 
long  before  the  events  that  we  are  now  describ- 
ing:— 

"  Among  those  hilly  regions,  where  embraced 
In  peaceful  vales,  the  happy  Grisons  dwell. 
Oft,  rushing  sudden  from  tile  loaded  cliffs. 
Mountains  of  snow  their  gathering  terrors  roll. 
From  steep  to  sleep,  loud   thundering,   down    they 

come, 
A  wintry  waste  in  dire  commotion  all  ; 
And  herds,  and  flocks,  and  travellers,  and  swains. 
And  sometimes  whole  brigades  of  marching  troops. 
Or  hamlets  sleeping  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Are  deep  beneatli  the  smothering  ruin  'whelmed." 

General  Laboissiere,  who  led  the  van,  was 
ahead  of  the  calaract  of  snow,  and  reached  the 
hospice;  but  the  remainder  of  the  column, 
terror-struck  by  the  catastrophe,  returned  to 
Splugen.  The  storm  continued  for  three  suc- 
cessive days,  and  the  wind  blew  with  such 
great  violence,  and  detached  so  many  ava- 
lanches, that  the  road  was  entirely  blocked  up 


few  soldiers  over  the  precipices  of  the  Splugen. 
He  who  had  led  on  his  forces  in  the  midst  of 
much  greater  perils  and  suffering,  was  ready 
to  urge  ihem  forward  against  the  threatening 
storms  and  snows  of  the  mountain.  Was  this 
courage?  VVas  it  not  rather  a  savage  indif- 
ference to  human  suffering  ?  and  did  not  Mac- 
donald feel  someihing  of  that  species  of  coiv- 
ardice  which  prompts  men  to  commit  app; 
rently  brave  actions  through  fear  of  the  opii 
ions  of  their  fellow-men? 

Macdonald  was  moreover  ambitious  to  take 
his  part  in  the  coming  campaign,  and  now  that 
he  had  advanced  thus  far,  necessity  in  some 
measure  hurried  him  on.  He  could  not  enter- 
tain the  idea  jf  retuiuing,  no.  could  he  well 
wait  fifteen  days  till  the  roads  should  be  clear- 
ed, for  the  unusual  accumulation  of  men  and 
horses  in  those  elevated  Alpine  regions,  prom 
ised  very  soon  to  consume  the  whole  subsist 
ence  of  the  country,  and  expose  the  troops  to 
Ihe  greatest  danger  from  actual  want.  He 
immediately  rnade  arrangements  for  re-open- 
ing the  passage.  First  marched  four  of  the 
strongest  o.xen  that  could  be  found  in  the  Gri- 
sons, led  by  the  most  experienced  guides  :  ihey 
were  followed  by  forty  robust  peasants,  who 
cleared  or  beat  down  the  snow  ;  two  companies 
of  sappers  followed  and  improved  the  track  ; 
behind  them  marched  the  remnant  of  ihe  squad- 
ron of  dragoons  which  had  suffered  so  much 
in  the  first  ascent.  After  them  came  a  convoy 
of  artillery  and  a  hundred  beasts  of  burden, 
and  a  strong  rear  guard  closed  the  parly. 
They  had  not  advanced  far  before  one  of  the 
ponderous  oxen  slipped  froin  the  precipice  and 
fell  into  the  deep,  dark  gulf  below.  One  noble 
horse  slipped  just  as  the  dragoon  had  dismount- 
ed, and  as  he  darted  off  with  his  empty  saddle, 
it  is  said,  he  uttered  one  of  those  terrific  cries 
that  the  wounded  war-horse  is  known  some- 
times to  give  forth  on  the  field  of  battle.  "The 
roar  of  the  lion  after  his  prey,"  says  the  aulhor 
from  whom  this  incident  is  taken,  "and  Ihe 
midnight  howl  of  the  wolf  that  has  missed  his 
evening  repast  of  blood,  is  a  gentle  sound  com- 
pared to  it." 

By  great  efforts  they  made  their  way  through 
the  breast  deep  snow,  so  that  before  night  the 
head  of  the  column  reached  the  hospice  at  the 


had  preceded  them;  but  several  men  died  of 
the  excessive  cold  on  the  higher  pans  of  the 
mountain. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  Macdonald  ad- 
vanced with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to 
Splugen  on  the  4th  of  the  month,  and,  leaving 
only  a  slight  rear-guard  on  ihe  norlhern  side 
of  the  mountain,  commenced  his  march  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th,  at  the  head  of  seven  thou- 
sand men.  Though  no  tempest  had  been  felt 
in  the  deep  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night  in  such  quantities,  that 
from  the  very  outset  the  traces  of  the  track 
were  lost,  and  the  road  had  to  be  made  anew. 
The  guides  refused  (o  proceed  ;  but  Macdonald 
insisted  upon  maki::ig  the  attempt,  ani  aftet 
six  hours  of  excessive  fatigues  the  head  of  his 
column  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  suinmit. 
Here,  however,  in  the  narrow  plain  belweea 
the  glaciers,  they  found  the  road  blocked  up 
by  an  immense  mass  of  snow  formed  by  an 
avalanche  newly  fallen  :  upon  this  the  guides 
refused  to  venture,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
.soldiers  returned,  unanimously  exclaiming  that 
the  passage  was  closed.  Macdonald  instantly 
hastened  to  the  front,  revived  the  sinking  spi- 
rits  of  his  men,  encouraged  the  faltering  guides, 
and  advancing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn, plunged  into  the  perilous  obstacle,  sound- 
ing every  step  as  he  advanced  with  a  long 
pole,  which  often  sunk  deep  into  the  treacher- 
ous mass.  His  example  induced  the  troops 
and  peasants  to  renew  their  efforts  ;  the  vast 
walls  of  ice  and  snow  were  cut  through,  and 
although  the  hurricane  of  snow  now  increased 
with  frightful  rapidity,  and  repeatedly  filled  up 
their  excavations,  Ihey  at  length  succeeded  in 
rendering  the  passage  practicable.  The  tem- 
pest continued  to  blow  with  dreadful  violence 
during  the  passage  to  the  hospice,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  terrific  gorge  of  the  Cardinal  on 
iho  Italian  side  of  the  mounlain;  and  the  col- 
umns   were    repeatedly  cut   through   by  ava- 

iches  which  fell  across  the  road. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  a  young  man 
was  seen  lo  wave  an  adieu  to  his  young  com- 
rade left  behind,  as  he  disappeared  over  the 
crag.  The  surviving  companion  slept  into  the 
patli  where  the  avalanche  had  swept,  and  be- 
fore he  had  crossed  it,  a  laggard  block  of  ice 
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came  ihundering  down,  and  bore  him  away 
afier  his  comrade  into  the  gulf  below.  One  of 
the  drummers  of  the  army  having  been  shot  in 
a  snow-bank  over  a  precipice,  and  liaving 
struggled  fortli  alive,  but  out  of  sight  and 
reach  of  his  companions,  was  heard  beating 
his  drum  for  hours  in  the  abyss,  vainly  hoping 
for  rescue.  The  extreme  density  of  the  at- 
mosphere, filled  as  it  was  with  driving  snow, 
gave  additional  horror  to  these  mysterious 
messengers  of  death,  as  they  came  down  the 
mountain  declivities.  A  low  rumbling  would 
be  heard  amid  the  pauses  of  the  storm,  and  as 
the  next  shriek  of  the  blast  swept  by,  a  rush- 
ins,  as  if  a  counter  blast,  smote  the  ear;  and 
belbre  the  thought  had  time  to  change,  a  roll- 
ing, leaping,  broken  mass  of  snow  burst 
through  the  thick  atmosphere,  and  carrying 
with  it  some  of  the  poor,  terrified  soldiers,  was 
heard  the  next  moment  crushing,  with  tlie 
sound  of  thunder,  against  the  rocks  and  ice 
far,  far  below. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  the  month, 
the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  arlillery  had  passed  the  mountain,  and 
the  van  had  advanced  as  Itir  as  Chiavenna  at 
the  head  of  Lake  Como.  It  required  two  days 
to  rally  the  regiments,  which  the  hardships  of 
the  passage  had  broken  up  into  a  conlused 
mass  of  insulated  men. 

Such  are  some  of  the  perils  and  hardships 
attendant  upon  war.  The  sufferings  of  the 
men  occasioned  by  the  coldness  and  violence 
of  the  winds,  the  driving  of  the  snow,  and  I  he 
fatigue  of  the  ascent,  were  indeed  extreme  ;  but 
these,  great  as  they  were,  are  probably  often 
exceeded  in  the  ordinary  operations  of  war  ; 
where  frequently  the  soldiers  suffer  inconceiv- 
able, and  in  many  cases  untold  hardships, 
from  insufficiency  of  food  and  clothing,  from 
exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
from  excessive  fatigue  occasioned  by  forced 
marches  or  by  violent  and  long  continued  ex- 
ertion on  the  field  of  battle.  If  to  this  list 
add  the  pangs  of  the  wounded  multitudes,  and 
the  destruction  and  terror  produced  by  an 
vading  army,  the  sufferings  of  Macdonald's 
soldiers  in  the  passage  of  the  Splugen  will 
sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  The 
loss  of  life,  compared  with  the  slaughter  pro- 
duced by  conflicting  armies,  was  but  small. 
Something  over  one  hundred  soldiers,  and 
about  as  many  horses  and  mules,  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  abysses  of  the  mountains. 


liam  Boardman,  of  Nashua,  a  lot  of  cotton 
machinery,  built  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  for 
Ihe  Guadalaxara  Spinning  and  Weaving  Com- 
pany, amounting  in  all  to  about  60U  pack- 
aees. — Late  Paper. 


Manvfacturing  in  Mexico. — We  see  it  sta- 
ted that  there  is  about  being  shipped  from  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  the  machinery  entire  for  two 
extensive  paper  mills,  one  to  be  located  at  the 
city  of  Mexico,  and  the  other  at  Guadalaxara, 
built  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Christopher  Ervin,  Esq.,  at  the  well-known 
establishment  of  Smith,  Winchester  &  Co.,  at 
Windham,  Conn.,  and  is  probably  the  most 
substantial  and  best  finished  lot  of  paper  ma- 
chinery ever  built  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  experienced  workmen 
one  of  whom  we  happily  know,  George  W. 
Gale,  recently  of  Newton — to  set  it  np,  and 
put  it  into  operation,  and  is  intended  for  the 
manufacture  of  writing  paper.  There  is  also 
to  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time,  by  W 


Dyinomrs  Essays  on  liie  Principles  of  Morality. 

PRIVATEERS. 

Although  familiarity  with  w^ar  occasions 
many  obliquities  in  the  moral  notionsof  a  peo- 
ple, yet  the  silent  verdict  of  public  opinion  is, 
1  thiiik,  against  the  rectitude  of  privateering. 
It  is  not  regarded  as  creditable  and  virtuous  ; 
and  this  public  disapprobation  appears  to  bo 
on  the  increase.  Considerable  exertion  at 
least  has  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  to  abolish  it.  To  this  pri- 
vate  plunderer  himself  I  do  not  talk  of  the 
obligations  of  morality  ;  he  has  many  lessons 
of  virtue  to  learn  before  he  will  be  likely  to 
listen  to  such  virtue  as  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  i-ecommend  :  but  to  him  who  per- 
ceives the  flagiliousness  of  the  practice,  I 
would  urge  the  consideration  that  he  ought  not 
to  receive  the  plunder  of  a  privateer  even  at 
second  hand.  If  a  man  ought  not  to  be  the 
legatee  of  a  bankrupt,  he  ought  not  to  be  the 
legatee  of  him  who  gained  his  money  by  pri- 
vateering. Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
who  would  not  fit  out  a  privateer,  would  ac- 
cept the  money  which  the  owners  had  stolen. 
If  it  bo  stolen,  it  is  not  theirs  to  give  ;  and  what 
one  has  no  right  to  give,  another  has  no  right 
to  accept. 

During  one  of  our  wars  with  France,  a  gen- 
tleman who  entertained  such  views  of  integ- 
rity as  these,  was  partner  in  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, and,  in  spile  of  his  representations,  the 
other  owners  resolved  to  fit  her  out  as  a  priva- 
teer. They  did  so,  and  she  happened  to  capture 
several  vessels.  This  gentleman  received  from 
time  to  time  his  share  of  the  prizes,  and  laid  it 
by  ;  till,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  it  amoun 
e'd  to  a  considerable  sum.  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  money  ?  He  felt  that,  as  ai 
upright  man,  he  could  not  retain  the  money 
and  he  accordingly  went  to  France,  advertised 
for  the  owners  of  the  captured  vessels,  and 
returned  to  them  the  amount.  Such  conduct, 
instead  of  being  a  matter  for  good  men  to  ad- 
mire, and  for  men  of  loose  morality  to  regard 
as  needless  scrupulosity,  ought,  when  such 
circumstances  arise,  to  be  an  ordinary  occur- 
rence. I  do  not  relate  the  fact  because  I  think 
it  entitles  the  party  to  any  extraordinary 
praise.  He  was  honest;  and  honesty  was  his 
duty.  The  praise,  if  praise  be  due,  consists 
in  this — that  he  was  upright  where  most  men 
would  have  been  unjust.  Similar  integrity 
upon  parallel  subjects  may  often  be  exhibiled 
again — upon  ■privateering  it  cannot  often  be 
repeated  ;  for  when  the  virtue  of  ihe  public  is 
great  enough  to  make  such  integrity  frequent, 
It  will  be  great  enough  to  frown  privateering 
from  the  world. 

At  the  time  of  war  with  the  Dutch,  about 
forty  years  ago,  an  English  merchant  vessel 
captured  a  Dutch  Indiaman.  It  happened  that 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  merchantman  was 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers. 
This  society,  as  it  objects  to   war,  does  not 


permit  its  members  to  share  in  such  a  manne  j 
in  the  profits  of  war.  However,  this  person  | 
when  he  heard  of  the  capture,  insured  hii, 
share  of  the  prize.  The  vessel  could  not  bi! 
brought  into  port,  and  he  received  of  the  unj 
derwriters  eighteen  hundred  pounds.  To  havd 
retained  this  money  would  have  been  equival 
lent  to  quilling  the  Society,  so  he  gave  it  tc' 
liis  Friends  to  dispose  of  it  as  justice  might  ap  . 
pear  to  prescribe.  The  stale  of  public  affairs' 
on  the  Continent  did  not  allow  the  trustees  im  | 
mediately  to  take  any  active  measures  to  dis  • 
cover  the  owners  of  the  captured  vessel.  The 
money,  therefore,  was  allowed  to  accumulate.i_ 
At  Ihe  termination  of  the  war  u/liK  Fmnce.  iVi< 
circumstances  of  the  case  were  repeatedly  pub- 
lished in  the  Dutch  journals,  and  the  full 
amount  of  every  claim  that  has  been  clearly | 
made  out  has  been  paid  by  the  trustees. 


A  person  loses  his  pocket-book  conlaining 
fifty  pounds,  and  offers  ten  pounds  to  the  find- 
er if  he  will  restore  it.     The  finder  ought  noti 
to  demand  the  reward.     It  implies  surely  some! 
imputation  upon  a  man's   integrity,  when  he' 
accepts   payment  for  being  honest.     For,  for' 
what  else  is  he  paid  ?     If  he  retains  the  pr 
perty  he  is  manifestly  fraudulent.     To  be  paid 
for  giving  it  up,  is  to  be  paid  for  not  commi 
ling  fraud.     The  loser  ofl^ers  the  reward  i 
oi-der  to  overpower  the  temptation  to  dishon- 
esty.    To  accept  the  reward  is  therefore  tacit- 
ly to  acknowledge  that  you  would  have  been 
dishonest   if  it   had   not   been  offered.     Tl  ' 
certainly  is  not  maintaining  an  integrity  that 
is  "  above  suspicion."     It  will  be  said  that  the 
reward  is  offered  voluntarily.     This,  in  proper 
language,  is  not  true.     Two  evils  are  present- 
ed to  the  loser,  of  which  he  is  compelled  lol 
choose  one.     If  men  were  honest,  he  would ! 
not  offer  the  reward  :  he  would  make  it  known! 
ihat  he  had  lost  his  pocket-book,  and  the  finder 
if  a  finder  there  were,  would  restore  it.     Thi 
offered  ten   pounds  is  a  tax  which  is  imposed  i 
upon  him  by  the  want  of  uprightness  in  man- 
kind, and  he  who  demands  the  money  actively 
promotes  the   imposition.     The  very  word 

d  carries  with  it  ils  own  reprobation.  As 
a  reward,  the  man  of  inlegrity  would  receive 
nothing.  If  ihe  loser  requested  it,  he  might  if 
he  needed  it  accept  a  donation  ;  but  he  would! 
let  it  be  understood  that  he  accepted  a  present i 
not  that  he  received  a  debt. 


From  Uie  Annual  Stonitor  for  1818. 

CAROLINE  TUNSTALL.  \ 

Caroline  Tunslall,  of  Alvaslon  Grove, 
daughter  of  Croudson  and  Anne  Tunslall,  de- 
ceased Fourth  month  17th,  1847,  aged  30 
years. 

From  infancy,  she  evinced  a  sweetness  of 
disposition  which  greatly  endeared  her  to  her 
family  circle ;  and,  in  early  childhood,  great 
religious  sensibility  led  her  parents  fondly  to 
hope  that  she  would  choose  the  Lord  for  her 
portion.  As  years  increased,  the  vanities  in- 
cident to  youth  became  very  attractive  to  her; 
and  in  some  degree,  gained  the  ascendancy 
over  her  better  feelings.  But  the  merciful 
visitations  of  Divine  goodness   were  still  ex- 
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tended ;  and  the  sudden  attacks  of  illness,  to 
which  she  was  for  many  years  subject,  appear 
to  have  had  a  very  arousing  effect  upon  her 
mind. 

Ahout  a  year  before  her  decease,  she  was 
permitted  to  pass  through  a  season  of  much 
mental  distress;  the  follies  of  her  past  lile  were 
brought  into  remembrance,  accompanied  by 
an  awful  sense  of  the  purity  of  God,  and  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  slighted  offers  of  His 
love  to  her  soul.  For  some  time,  she  was 
ready  to  despair  of  ever  being  restored  to  Di- 
vine favour;  but  on  being  reminded  of  the 
boundless  love  of  God,  to  the  truly  penitent 
pinner,  she  was  enabled  to  take  comfort,  and 
hope  was  renewed  in  the  riches  of  the  Redeem- 
er's love.- 

Shortly  after  this  period,  in  a  very  feeling 
manner  she  alluded  to  the  spiritual  exercises 
through  which  she  had  been  for  some  time 
passing  ;  expressing  her  belief,  that  her  illness 
had  been  a  real  blessing,  drawing  her  mind  to 
God;  that  had  she  not  been  arrested  in  her 
course,  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  the  love 
of  dress  would  have  continued  to  be  a  great 
snare  to  her  ;  now  she  saw  their  emptiness, 
and  would  gladly  be  clothed  in  rags,  if  by  that 
means  she  could  procure  peace  of  mind.  She 
was  favoured,  at'  length  to  attain  to  a  settled 
and  confiding  trust  in  the  love  and  mercy  of 
the  Redeemer  ;  and  although  the  illness  which 
terminated  her  life  was  short,  and  so  severe 
that  few  intervals  of  consciousness  were  per- 
mitted, yet  it  was  consoling  to  her  afflicted  re- 
lations to  observe,  that  in  these,  and  even  in 
the  wanderings  of  delirium,  her  mind  sought 
to  rest  on  the  Source  of  all  good,  and  was 
clothed  with  love  to  those  around  her.  And 
they  cannot  doubt,  that,  through  redeeming 
love,  she  has  been  permitted,  with  her  beloved 
parent,  to  rest  in  that  eternal  bliss,  where  no 
temptation  can  assail,  but  where  all  is  peace 
and  everlasting  joy. 


1  most  powerful  in  Europe.  Professor  Bond  those  of  the  others,  both  in  height  and  quality  ; 
j  writes  to  the  Boston  Traveller,  under  dale  of  and  having  in  1845  sown  the  seed  produced 
11th  inst.,  that  he  has  followed  the  new  satel-  by  the  former  alongside  of  some  common  rice, 
I  lite  through  an  entire  revolution,  and  finds  that  1  again  had  the  satisfaction  to  sec  similar  re- 
|a  periodic  time  of  twenty-one  days  approxi-  suits,  the  rice  plant,  even  in  the  second  gene- 
I  mately  satisfies  the  observed  positions. — Late  ruiion,  showing  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
,  Paper.  panick  grass;   and  whilst  the  common  plants 

I  =■ suffered  from  disease,  the  grafted  ones  continu- 

A  Cure  for  Hydrophobia  has  been  tried  ed  healthy.  The  seed  was  sown  in  1846, 
with  complete  success  by  Dr.  Haller,  of  York,' with  similar  gratifying  results,  the  straw  being 
Pa.,  in  consultation  with  Drs.  IMcUvain  and  one-third  longer,  and  the  yield  25  per  cent. 
j  Fisher.  The  patient,  a  lad  twelve  years  of  more  than  in  common  rice."  We  are  not 
I  age,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  in  April.  Syrnp-  aware  that  any  such  attempts  as  the  above 
I  toms  of  hydrophobia  appeared  on  the  2d  of,  have  been  made  in  this  country.  Shovild  the 
October,  instant.  The  doctors  ordered  him  grafted  plants  continue  to  show  the  increased 
to  take  two  grains  oT  acetate  of  lead,  and  two 'vigour  of  vegetation,  the  importance  of  the 
grains  of  Dover's  powder,  every  lour  liours —  discovery  is  apparent  to  every  one. — London 
to  drink  freely  of  diluted  acetic  acid,  and  has e  Farmers'  Magazine. 

his   spine   iVcely    rubbed   with   equal   parts  ofj  => 

Granville's  lotion  and  olive  oil.  Under  this!  Electric  Telegraph.. — VVe  collect  from  the 
treatment,  (although  but  little  was  hoped)  he;  transatlantic  journals  that  the  electric  telegraph 
commenced  in  ten  hours  to  show  symptoms  of  of  the  railways  of  the  United  Stales  is  in  ad- 
amendment,  and  has  been  gradually  improving. '  vance  of  the  system  in  England.  In  America 
He  has  taken  eighty  grains  of  each  article,  i  the  telegraph  is  used  by  the  multitude  to  trans- 
withoul  producing  any  other  sensible  effect  ■  mit  the  most  ordinary  intelligence,  and  for 
upon  his  system  than  tranquilizing  the  spasms  |  purposes  of  every  day  general  business.  The 
and  producing  sound   sleep.     He  is  much  de- 1  rates  of  charges  are  in  all  instances  extremely 

bilitatcd,   but   craves   food   and    — -' —    ■--■    ' — j.„.-       mii :_    t,v  _i — i    .-._    —    :. 

well,  and   is   anxious   to    be  at 
associates. — Ibid. 


Singular  Circumstance. — There  resides  in 
Delaware,  some  few  miles  from  Tempelsville, 
in  Queen  Anne's  county,  a  respectable  farmer 
having  a  daughter  now  about  eleven  years  old, 
who,  until  attaining  her  fifth  year,  laboured 
under  an  impediment  of  speech  which  was 
thought  incurable.  At  that  time  for  some  tri- 
fling indiscretion  her  mother  spoke  quickly 
and  sharply  to  her  and  boxed  her  ears  ;  singu- 
lar to  relate  from  that  moment  for  four  months 
the  child  never  uttered  a  word.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time,  however,  when  the  afflicted 
mother  had  become  almost  frantic  at  her  sup- 
posed instrumentality  in  depriving  her  child  of 
even  her  impaired  speech,  this  faculty  was 
again  restored — and  what  is  still  more  incom- 
prehensible, without  the  slightest  impediment 
of  any  kind — a  blessing  which  she  uninter- 
ruptedly enjoys  to  the  present  time — Centre- 
ville  {Md.)  Times. 


The  New  Satellite  of  Saturn,   discovered 
by  Professor  Bond,  of  Cambridge  Observatory, 

in  the  United  Slates,  was  discovered  by  

Lassell,  of  Starfield,  England,  on  the  18th  of 
September.  The  honour  of  the  first  discovery 
of  course  belongs  to  Professor  Bond  and  his 
country.     Lassell's   telescope   is    one    of  the 


fater ;    rests  moderate.     Whereas   in    Encjland 


|)lay  with  his  (Confined  to  the  transmission  of  momentous 
events  for  the  newspapers,  or  to  the  wealthy 
portion  of  the  community,  to  communicate 
some  occasional  message  of  domestic  urgency. 
In  America  five  limes  as  much  matter  can  be 
sent  forward  in  an  hour  as  can  be  accomplish- 
ditferent  species  of  corn  and  |ed  in  England  in  an  equal  space  of  time,  and 
grasses    upon   each    other.      He   commenced  i  in  a  more  correct  form. — Late  Paper. 

his  experiments  in  1843,  by  adopting  methods  I  => 

similar  to  those  employed  in  grafting  herbace-        New  Use  for  Ardent  Spirits. — A  corre»- 
ous   plants,  but  did  not  succeed.     To  use  hislpondent   of  the  Ohio  Cultivator  says,  that  a 


Grafting  Grasses. 

An  Italian  chemist  has   recently  succeeded 
corn 


own  words — "  Having  observed  that  the 
grasses  have,  at  each  knot  or  joint  on  their 
stem,  a  tube  arising  from  the  knot,  and  closed 
around  by  a  leaf.  This  lube  can  be  easily 
detached  l"rom  ihe  joint,  especially  when  the 
plant  is  young.  I  therefore  removed  a  number 
of  these  tubes  with  great  care,  and  applied 
ihem  to  the  lowest  knots  of  plants  of  the  sa7ne 
species  (from  which  the  stems  had  been  previ- 
ously taken  away),  and  1  had  the  extreme  sat- 
isfaction to  find  that  in  more  than  one-half  of 
the  cases  an  adherence  immediately  took  place, 
and  the  plant  developed  itself  fully.  Encour- 
aged by  this,  I  repeated  the  ex|)erimenl  with 
plants  o[  different  genera.  I  tried  millet  upon 
a  rool  of  panick  grass,  also  panick  grass  upon 
a  root  of  millet,  and  in  nearly  every  case  I 
succeeded.  The  only  difl^erence  observable  in 
the  plants  thus  treated  was,  that  the  seeds  were 
a  little  later  in  ripening.  Having  thus  disco- 
vered the  method  o^  grafting  the  grasses,  my 
next  wish  was  to  render  the  discovery  useful. 
I  hoped  that  we  might  find,  by  grafting  a  deli- 
cate plant  upon  a  robust  and  thoroughly  accli- 
mated one,  it  might  be  rendered  more  available 
for  general  culture.  My  first  attempt  was  to 
cause  the  rice  plant  to  vegetate  upon  the  pan- 
ick grass  (Panicum  crus  Galli).  1  had  pre- 
viously observed  that  this  grass  would  vegetate 
vigorously  in  the  rice  fields  where  the  rice 
would  not  grow.  The  result  of  this  trial  has 
quite  answered  my  expectations.  The  straw 
and  grain  of  the  grafted    plants  far  exceeded  I 


itlle  alcohol,  or  almost  any  kind  of  ardent 
spirits  placed  on  the  bottom  boards  around  and 
under  a  hive  of  beligerenl  bees,  will  allay  their 
fury,  and  cause  them  to  cease  fighting.  If  an 
article  which  sets  the  human  race  by  the  ears 
will  produce  peace  and  harmony  in  a  hive  of 
bees,  the  fact  is  certainly  anomalous. 


Great  Railroad  Viaduct. — The  Liverpool 
iMercury  contains  a  description  of  a  Railroad 
Viaduct  across  the  river  Dee,  upon  the  Chester 
and  Shrewsbury  line  of  railroads,  which  is  the 
grandest  piece  of  architecture  that  the  railroad 
enterprise  has  called  forth.  1'his  great  via- 
duct is  in  the  beautiful  and  romantic  valley  of 
Llangollen,  in  Wales.  It  is  upwards  of  150 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  19  arches  of  19  feet  span.  Its 
length  is  upwards  of  1530  feel — nearly  a 
third  of  a  mile.  The  viaduct  cost  upwards  of 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  four  hundred 
masons  were  employed  upon  it  during  the 
whole  time  of  its  construction. 

The  French  Colonics. — Notice  is  given 
that,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  Government  of 
the  French  Republic,  dated  April  27,  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  French  colonies,  all  slaves  car- 
ried to  said  colonies,  as  sailors  or  otherwise, 
will  be  considered  free  Vt-hen  once  on  the  soil, 
and  their  landing  must  therefore  be  at  the  risk 
of  their  holders. — Late  Paper. 
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Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

"  When  we  were  at  New  York,  our  Friends 
told  us  of  a  judge  whose  name  was  Fell,  that 
had  been  a  prisoner  there  thirteen  months. 
When  he  was  first  taken  he  was  put  in  the 
Provost,  and  he,  being  a  tender  man,  in  close  [ 
confinement,  was  not  likely  to  continue  long.. 
We  were  informed  that  ten  of  our  Friends  join-  [ 
ed  together  to  do  their  utmost,  by  treating  with  | 
the  officers,  for  his  liberty  in  the  town,  who  at 
length  obtained  it,  by  being  bound  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds  for  his  good  behaviour 
in  the  city.  I'his  judge  behaved  himself  so 
well  as  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  officers, 
who  gave  him  liberty  to  go  home  to  his  family, 
upon  parole  of  honour.  Our  Friends  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  we  might  meet  with  when 
oul  of  the  English  lines,  thought  it  best  for  me, 
(as  the  judge  was  yet  in  town,)  to  go  to  him. 
A  friend  went  with  me,  whose  name  is  Henry 
Haydock.  After  that  friend,  who  had  long 
been  ncquainled  with  me,  had  recommended 
me  to  him,  and  made  known  to  the  judge  my 
circumstances,  he  said  he  was  a  prisoner,  and 
could  do  but  little  for  me,  but  what  he  could 
he  would.  He  informed  me  he  had  a  son  who 
was  a  major,  that  lived  about  Hackinsack  :  if 
1  could  find  him,  and  tell  him  that  I  had  seen 
his  father,  he  believed  he  would  show  me  kind- 
hess  ;  and  if  he  saw  him  before  1  did,  he  would 
speak  to  him  concerning  me.  I  asked  him  if 
he  dare  write  a  line  to  him.  The  judge  thought 
it  not  safe.  He  gave  me  his  name  on  a  small 
piece  of  paper,  and  told  me  his  son  would  know 
his  hand,  (which  1  have  in  my  pocket.) 

"  We  went  on  our  journey  from  Powles 
Hook,  and  travelled  near  twenty  miles,  when 
we  were  stopped  by  the  guards,  our  bags  taken 
off  and  searched.  We  inquired  for  major  Fell. 
They  told  us  he  lived  many  miles  from  that 
place  ;  and  informed  us  of  a  major  who  lived 
four  or  five  miles  back,  where  we  went  with- 
out a  guard.  After  that  major  examined  us 
and  searched  our  pocket-books,  and  had  seen 
Judge  Fell's  hand-writing,  which  he  knew,  he 
gave  us  a  pass  to  the  highest  officer  in  El  " 
bethtown,  which  I  have  with  me.  We  went 
forward  through  Hackinsack,  and  came  to 
Passaick  River,  then  crossed  the  ferry  to  a 
little  village,  where  we  were  stopped  by  the 
guard,  our  bags  again  taken  off"  and  searched 
thoroughly,  but  nothing  found  that  was  ofl(?n 
sive.  Soon  after  there  came  along  the  road 
a  major  in  a  wagon,  who  slopped  and  came  to 
us,  and  in  a  very  furious  manner,  asked  us 
where  we  had  been.  I  told  him  we  had  been 
to  New  York.  He  asked  me  if  i  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  strict  law  against  it.  1  told 
him  1  thought  that  law  was  not  made  for  such 
men  as  we  were.  Then  he,  in  a  great  rage, 
ordered  the  guard  to  bring  us  down  to  Newark  ; 
and  we  were  had  there  before  a  judge,  a  jus- 
tice, and  two  majors.  After  examination,  we 
were  sent  to  the  guard-house,  where  we  were 
closely  confined  that  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  were  sent  for  to  the  major's  house, 
where  was  a  justice,  who  read  to  ns  the  law 
which  we  had  not  before  heard  ;  by  which  we 
understood  our  livrs  were  forfeited.      W't-  were 


then  had  to  the  judge's  house,  where  our  guard   pre 
received   oiders   to  take  us  to  the  governor's,    his 
The  judge  and   his  officers   blained  us  much,    hearted  zeal  fo 
that  we  did  not  go  to  the  governor's  at  Poiigh- 
keepsie,  [in  the  state  of  New  York,]  in  order 
to  get  a  pass   to   go   to  York  or  Long  Island. 
We  did  not  know  it  was  death  by  the  law,  un- 
til we  had  rode  between  thirty  and  forty  miles 
below  Poughkeepsie,  and  then  we  did  not  know 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  stranger  to  obtain  a 
permit  from  the  governor  to  go  within  the  Eng- 
lish lines.     And  concerning  deceiving  the  colo- 
nel at  the  White  Plains,  in  not  telling  him  we 
were  going  to  New  York,  if  he  had   asked  me 

he  question,  I  believe  I  should  have  told  him 

lie  truth. 

"  When  1  heard  it  was  death  by  the  law  to 
go  to  Long  Island  and  New  York,  I  was 
struck  with  a  serious  sadness,  and  did  not 
know    what  to  do.     To   go   forward,   it    was 


death  by  the  laws  of  the  land — and  to  go  home- 
ward, it  was  death  by  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 
Life.  But  after  considering  the  matter  calmly 
in  myself,  1  concluded  to  go  forward,  with  a 
strong  resolution  to  keep  myself  entirely  clear 
'  those  crimes  for  which  the  law  was  made, 
and  in  so  doing  I  should  be  innocent  before 
God,  and  more  excusable  before  my  country- 
men at  my  return.  And  1  can  assure  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  council,  that  I  have  not  said  or 
done  any  thing  knowingly  or  inlendingly,  that 
would  injure  particulars,  or  my  countrymen  in 
general  :  and  let  the  governor  and  his  council 
judge  whether  1  am  guilty  of  death,  or  further 
confinement.  If  guilty,  1  must  endeavour  to 
suffer  patiently,  according  to  your  laws;  but 
if  the  governor  and  council  should  judge  me 
innocent,  1  desire  a  pass  to  go  home,  and  lib- 
erty in  it  to  go  back  to  Plainfield,  Railway, 
Shrewsbury,  Squan,  Squankum,  Barnegat, 
Egg  Harbours,  and  Cape  May,  from  whence 
1  intend  to  go  home,  if  the  Lord  permit." 

Abel's  account  of  what  he  said  closes  here, 
but  we  are  informed  that  he  added,  if  his  visit 
must  be  considered  as  a  capital  offence,  it  was 
his  desire  that  he  alone  might  suH'er  death,  for 
thai  his  friend  James  Thomas  had  only  come 
to  bear  him  company.  'J  he  innocence  of  the 
parties  was  so  apparent,  that  William  Livings- 
ton and  council  set  them  at  liberty,  and  not 
only  so,  but  to  prevent  them  any  further  trou- 
ble in  their  labours  of  love,  they  with  true 
magnanimity  and  courtesy  granted  them  a 
pass  to  visit  the  meetings  that  Abel  still  felt 
drawn  to  attend.  Tlie  pass  bears  dale, 
"Princeton,  26th  May,  1778." 

The  honest  openness  of  innocence  is  the 
best  protection  which  those  can  have  who  are 
exposed  to  difficulties  and  dangers.  We  have 
an  anecdote  recorded  of  Gharret  Van  Hassen, 
that  is  in  illustration  of  this  principle.  As  lie 
travelled  alone  on  a  religious  visit  in  Scotland 
in  1745,  during  the  time  of  the  commotions 
incident  to  the  endeavour  of  "  The  Pretender" 
to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of  England, 
he  was  slopped  by  a  party  of  military  men. 
"  What  king  are  you  for?"  they  demanded  of 
this  peaceable  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Gharret  Van  Hassen  knew  not  whether  they 
were  the  soldiers  of  King  George,  or  the  par- 
tisans of  the  lately  crowned  Charles,  who 
awaiied  his  answer,  and  he  knew  that  an  ex- 


partiality  for  either  might  endanger 
He  was  clothed  with  an  honest- 
he  cause  which  had  brought 
him  into  Scotland  durinu  this  season  of  danger, 
and  in  a  sense  of  this  he  exclaimed,  "  1  am  1 
for  the  King  of  heaven  !"  He  was  .suffered  to  ; 
pass  unmolested  on  his  way,  which  he  did 
with  a  heart  filled  with  thankfulness,  that 
could  in  truth  say  he  was  a  subject  of  that 
omnipotent  and  Holy  One,  '  whose  dominion 
is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his  kingdom 
from  generation  to  generation.' 

We  have  many  anecdotes  of  the  sufferings 
which  our  early  Friends  endured  during  sea- 
sons of  conflict  and  confusion,  when  civil  war 
raged     around     them.     One  anecdote  setting 
forth  as  it  does  prophetic  discernment  and  true 
Christian  courage  we  will  relaie.     John  Ex- 
hem,  a  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
had  been  in  his  youth  a  soldier,  and  when   he 
gave  up  his  carnal  weapons,  he  entered  into 
the  Lamb's  army,  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  1 
was  a  zealous  warrior  against  corruption  and 
sin.     His  residence  was  in  Ireland,  and  during 
the  contests  which   raged   in  that  country  be-  '1 
tween  the   partisans  of  king  James  and  king  " 
William,  he  suffered  much.     At  one  period,  a  { 
number  of  the  officers  of  the  Irish  army  were 
quartered  at  his  house,  and  although  partaking 
at  his  table,  and  enjoying  the  comforts  of  his 
dwelling,  they  made   him    the   daily  object  of 
their  ridicule.     It  was  the  constant  practice  of  | 
John  Exhem  to  spend  a  portion  of  each   day   I 
in  quiet  retirement,  seeking  after  communion  j 
with    the    Father  of  spirits,  in  spirit  and  in 
iruth.     One  morning  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
his  ciiamber  with  a  countenance  bearing   wit- 
ness,  by  its   solemnity,  how  he  had   been  en- 
gnged,  ihe    principal  officer  began  in  his  usual 

manner  to  deride  and  scoffs  John  gazed 
awhile  silently  upon  him,  and  then  feeling  the 
power  and  dominion  of  Truth  authorizing  him 
to  speak,  he  exclaimed,  "  By  this  time  to- 
morrow, not  one  of  you  will  be  here  to  afflict 
my  soul."  The  officer  immediately  went  to 
the  governor,  and  communicated  to  him  the 
language  John  had  used.  A  file  of  musketeers 
soon  brouglit  the  prophetic  speaker  before  the 
governor,  and  on  being  questioned  he  unhesi- 
tatingly acknowledged  having  thus  spoken. 
His  reason  lor  saying  so  being  demanded,  he 
said  the  event  he  foretold  had  been  revealed  to 
him,  as  he  was  silently  waiting  upon  the  Lord. 
The  governor  regarding  him  as  a  dreaming 
enthusiast,  set  him  at  liberty,  and  he  returned 
in  faith  and  peace  to  his  home.  That  very 
day  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought.  The  ! 
Irish  army  was  defeated, — and  an  express  was  ' 
sent  to  the  troops  quartered  at  Charleville  to 
throw  themselves  immediately  into  Limerick. 
The  information  came  thither  in  the  night  ; 
and  before  John  Exhem  arose  in  the  morning, 
every  one  of  his  late  guests  had  departed. 

Tliis  was  not  the  only  time  in  which  John 
was  favoured  with  a  knowledge  of  future 
events.  The  earl  of  Orrery  resided  in  Charle- 
ville, and  his  magnificent  mansion  very  often 
presented  scenes  of  drunken  riot  and  unmanly 
excess.  As  a  true  hearted  lover  of  the  souls 
of  men,  John  could  not  but  feel  deep  concern 
of  mind  for  those  who  were  thus  abusing  the 
merciful  provisions  of  a  gracious  Creator, — | 
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injuring  their  bodies  by  an  intemperate  use  of 
his  gills, — and  yielding  themselves  to  the  con- 
trol of  appetites  and  desires  degrading  to  hu- 
manity, and  incompatible  with  purity  and 
peace.  During  one  such  season  of  revelling 
and  debauch,  he  believed  it  to  be  his  religious 
duty  to  go  to  the  earl's  dwelling,  and  warn  the 
company  of  the  consequence  which  must  re- 
sult from  their  doings.  He  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  casts 
out  the  fear  of  men,  he  delivered  his  warning 
and  called  them  to  repentance  and  amendment 
of  life.  He  did  more, — he  told  them  that  the 
stately  mansion  so  often  disgraced  by  their  re- 
velling, should  be  made  desolate,  and  become 
a  habitation  for  the  fowls  of  the  air.  The 
servants  were  excited  to  anger  by  this  denun- 
ciation of  their  master's  house,  and  would 
have  expelled  him,  but  the  earl  commanded 
them  neither  to  lay  hands  on  him  nor  to  inter- 
rupt his  message.  John  having  relieved  his 
mind  withdrew,  but  almost  immediately  return- 
ed, and  addressing  himself  to  the  noblemen, 
said,  "  Because  thou  hast  been  kind  and  loving 
to  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  the  evil  shall  not 
be  in  thy  days."  These  prophetic  declara- 
tions were  fulfilled  long  before  he  who  deliver- 
ed them  was  released  from  his  earthly  labours. 
The  nobleman  died  whilst  his  palace  retained 
all  its  splendour,  but  soon  afterwards  the  civil 
wars  broke  out,  and  during  its  ravages  this 
building  was  burnt.  Whilst  it  lay  desolate 
the  fowls  of  the  air  built  their  nests  on  its  de- 
serted walls. 

John  Exhem  as  a  faithful  warrior  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  continued  in  service  to  the  end  of 
an  unusually  lengtliened  life,  it  was  not  until 
after  he  had  completed  his  91st  year,  that  he 
■was  released  I'lom  his  post  in  the  church  mili- 
tant and  taken  to  the  church  triumphiint,  in 
whose  happy  ranks  suffering  and  conflicts  are 
unknown. 

(To  be  coiulnuedO 


The  following  passage  is  one  of  the  proofs 
of  the  untiring  zeal  of  Friends  in  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  year  1661,  John  Stubbs  and 
Henry  Fell  intending  to  go  to  China,  went  to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  to  take  the  caravans 
there,  but  the  English  consul  banished  them 
from  thence  ;  yet  before  they  came  away  they 
dispersed  many  books  and  papers  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  principles  and  way  of  Truth  to  the 
Turks  and  Grecians.  They  gave  the  book 
called  'The  Pope's  Strength  Broken,'  to  an 
old  friar  for  him  to  give  to  the  Pope,  which 
when  the  friar  had  perused,  he  clapped  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  and  confessed  'what  was 
written  therein  was  truth  ;'  but  said  he,  '  If  1 
should  confess  it  openly,  they  would  burn  me.' 
Not  being  suffered  to  go  further  they  returned 
to  England, — and  John  had  a  vision  that  the 
English  and  Dutch  who  refused  to  carry  them, 
would  fall  out  with  one  another  ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass." — G.  Fox. 


Mirth  and  Cheerfulness. — Mirth  is  like  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  breaks  through  a  gloom 
of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment.  Cheer- 
fulness keeps  up  a  kind  of  day  light  in  the 
mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity. — Addistm. 


Break  in  the  Basin  of  the  Schuylliill  Water 
Worlis. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  has  long  enjoyed  a 
deserved  celebrity,  and  I  believe  a  pre-emi- 
nence above  other  cities,  for  the  completeness 
of  the  means  by  which  its  inhabitants  are  sup- 
plied with  water.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
many  smaller  places  have  copied  the  plan  of 
our  Fairmount  Water  Works,  as  nearly  as  the 
facilities  afforded  by  their  respective  situations 
would  admit  ;  and  the  Bostonians  have  been 
recently  erecting  extensive  works  to  supply 
their  city  with  an  abundance  of  this  invaluable 
element. 

The  Philadelphians,  however,  have  not  been 
content  to  depend  for  their  supply  of  water 
upon  one  set  of  works.  A  kw  years  ago,  the 
districts  of  Spring  Garden  and  Northern  Lib- 
erties, adjoining  the  city  proper  on  the  north, 
concluded  to  be  independent  of  their  neighbours 
for  the  supply  of  this  necessary  of  life,  and 
therefore  erected  water  works  of  their  own. 
One  reason  for  adopting  this  course,  was  that 
some  parts  of  these  districts  were  too  elevated 
to  allow  the  water  from  the  Fairmount  basins 
to  flow  there  with  sufficient  force.  The 
"  Schuylkill  Water  VVorks,"  as  they  are  call- 
ed, take  the  water  from  the  river  about  a  mile 
above  Fairmount,  and  force  it  up  by  means  of 
two  excellent  steam-engines,  to  the  summit  of 
the  high  ground  east  of  the  Schuylkill — a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  half  a  mile.  Here  a  basin 
was  constructed  to  receive  the  water  and  dis- 
tribute it  through  the  districts.  Since  1845 
these  works  have  been  in  successful  operation, 
furnishing  sutficient  water  for  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Spring  Garden,  Northern  Liberties, 
and  Kensington.  But  the  waters  that  slept  so 
quietly  in  the  capacious  reservoir,  contained 
within  them  the  elements  of  great  power,  and 
pressed  upon  the  sides  of  the  artificial  gravel 
embankment  which  enclosed  them,  with  a  force 
of  some  nine  millions  of  pounds,  or  about  four 
thousand  tons. 

On  the  eleventh  of  the  present  month, 
after  more  than  three  years  resistance, 
the  embankment  at  length  gave  way  before 
this  enormous  pressure,  not  however  simply 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the  pressure  upon 
it,  (for  it  was  capable  of  withstanding  this,  so 
long  as  it  remained  firm  and  solid,)  but  in  con- 
sequence, as  it  would  seem,  of  the  water  first 
insinuating  itself  through  or  beneath  the  em- 
bankment. Early  on  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  occupants  of  the  neighbouring  houses  were 
awakened  and  terror-struck  by  the  sound  of  a 
mighty  rush  of  waters.  About  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  of  the  embankment  had  given  way  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  reservoir.  The  water 
rushed  with  prodigious  force,  almost,  we  may 
suppose,  in  one  body,  across  the  adjoining  field, 
and  about  500  feet  from  its  starting  place, 
encountered  the  wall  which  encloses  the 
grounds  of  Girard  College.  This  wall  is  of 
stone,  strongly  built,  and  was,  at  the  place 
where  the  water  struck  it,  10  or  12  feet  high 
above  the  road,  the  latter  being  banked  up 
against  the  foundation  of  the  wall  about  10 
feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  water  rose  considerably  above  this  road, 


and  rushed  against  the  wall  with  such  resistless 
force  as  completely  to  demolish  about  80  or  90 
feet  of  it,  carrying  the  stones  onward  witii  it 
for  some  distance.  It  also  ploughed  out  a 
channel  about  20  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep 
in  the  embankment  which  formed  the  road. 
Following  the  course  of  a  ravine  across  the 
College  grounds,  it  soon  encountered  the  wall 
which  encloses  these  grounds  on  the  south, 
and  which  like  the  north  wall  is  about  10  or 
12  feet  high  above  the  road  on  the  outside,  but 
nearly  25  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
on  the  inside.  This  wall  it  swept  away  com- 
pletely to  the  foundation,  carrying  away  the 
road  behind  it  down  to  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  making  a  breach  bolli  in  tho 
wall  and  road  of  perhaps  70  feet  in  width. 
After  leaving  the  College  grounds  the  waters 
so  suddenly  let  loose  from  their  prison  walls, 
continued  their  onward  course  more  quietly 
than  when  first  they  gained  their  freedom,  and 
left  but  few  marks  of  their  destructive  pro- 
gress. Spreading  themselves  out  in  the  ponds 
below,  their  impetuosity  in  great  measure  sub- 
sided, and  they  gradually  found  their  way 
hack  to  the  river  from  which  they  were  taken. 

There  were  no  houses  within  reach  of  this 
destructive  flood  ;  and  it  appears  that  no  per-  » 
son  was  injured  by  it.  The  Girard  College 
buildings  are  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
grounds,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  the  waters  passed. 

Shortly  alter  the  break  occurred,  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  three  districts  furnished  by 
these  works,  failed,  and  there  was  in  conse- 
quence considerable  excitement  among  the  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  our  city.  An  arrange- 
ment was  speedily  made  with  Frederick 
Graefl^,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  City 
Water  Works,  by  which  the  pipes  of  the  dis- 
tricts were  connected  with  those  of  the  city 
along  the  whole  line  between  them  ;  so  that 
the  100,000  inhabitants  who,  by  this  sad  dis- 
aster, were  suddenly  deprived  of  water,  were 
soon  relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
expense,  inconvenience,  and  danger  from  fires, 
to  which  this  unlooked-for  occurrence  would 
otherwise  have  subjected  them.  They  were 
supplied  with  water  again  in  a  few  hours. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the 
break  occurred,  I  visited  the  place  to  witness 
the  efl'ects  of  so  singular  a  flood.  I  found  the 
destruction  to  the  basin  much  greater  than  I 
had  expected.  The  width  of  the  breach  was 
about  60  feet  at  the  top.  It  was  at  that  cor- 
ner of  the  reservoir  where  the  original  surface 
of  the  ground  was  the  lowest,  the  latter  being 
there  considerably  below  the  floor  of  the  basin. 
This  gave  the  waters  a  great  impetuosity  as 
they  first  rushed  forth  I'rom  the  enclosure. 
There  was  also  a  breach  in  the  partition  em- 
bankment which  divides  the  basin  into  two 
compartments.  This  partition  is  not  more 
than  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  basin, 
so  that  it  was  covered  with  four  or  five  feet  of 
water  when  the  basin  was  full. 

But  the  most  astonishing  feature  of  the  work 
of  destruction  remains  to  be  described.  The 
basin  was  lined  on  the  inside  with  brick  laid 
against  a  layer  of  puddled  clay,  perhaps  18 
inches  thick.  The  side  lining  or  wall,  as  we 
may  consider  it,  was  inclined  outwards  at  an 
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angle  of  30  degrees,  (one-third  of  a  right  an- 
gle) from  the  perpendicular.  Nearly  all  of 
this  side  lining  xi;as  gone,  and  several  feet 
thickness  of  the  gravel  embankment  had  caved 
in  with  it.  This  was  the  case  all  around  the 
basin,  except  in  three  or  four  places  where, 
(apparently  on  account  of  its  being  backed 
with  other  brick-work,)  the  lining  remained 
uninjured  for  an  extent  of  perhaps  20  or  30 
feet  in  each  place. 

Now  what  was  the  cause  of  this  lining  giv- 
ing way  1  Was  it  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  whirling  waters  ?  Not  entirely,  I  think  ; 
but  it  was  probably  caused,  in  great  measure, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  moist  gravel   behind. 

So  long  aa  the  water  wns  in  the  basin,  its 
enormous  pressure  kept  the  lining  in  its  place, 
and  the  gravel  behind  having  all  this  weight  to 
sustain,  was  no  doubt  compressed  into  less 
than  its  natural  bulk.  Upon  the  inside  pres- 
sure being  removed,  and  that  jirelty  suddenly, 
the  gravel  re-acted  in  attempting  to  resume  its 
natural  bulk,  and  thus  threw  the  wall  suffi- 
ciently out  of  its  place  (especially  near  the 
bottom,)  to  give  the  eddying  waters  a  chance 
to  coinplele  the  destruction.  If  the  gravel  was 
nialerially  wet,  its  pressure  against  the  lining, 
^  merely  by  virtue  of  its  own  weight,  would  be 
considerable,  very  probably  enough  to  displace 
it  entirely.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  on  the 
night  of  the  disaster  the  basin  was  carelessly 
allowed  to  become  filled  above  the  brick  lining, 
and  that  this  in  some  way  occasioned  the 
break  in  the  embankment.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  positive  proof  of  this,  though 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable;  especially  as  it 
is  usual  to  have  the  basin  well  filled  on  that 
morning  of  the  week,  a  much  larger  supply 
being  needed  during  Seventh-day  than  on  other 
days. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  I  have  learned 
that  the  clay  lining  did  not  extend  quite  to  the 
top  of  the  basin;  and  it  is  said,  that  the 
water  has  several  times  been  allowed  to  fill  up 
above  the  clay.  Such  being  the  case,  there  is 
but  little  doubt,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  break, 
the  gravel  behind  had  become  wet  enough  to 
act  with  sufficient  force  of  a  In/drosta/ic  kind 
to  press  out  the  lower  part  of  the  lining,  im- 
mediately upon  the  removal  of  the  water. 

From  the  effects  of  the  flood  on  the  College 
walls  and  the  roads  adjoining  them,  as  well  as 
from  the  appearance  of  the  ground  immediate- 
ly below  the  break,  and  the  fact  that  the  par- 
tition wall  of  the  basin  was  broken,  it  appeal's 
evident  that  the  great  body  ol'  the  water  rushed 
out  in  a  very  short  time,  perhaps  nearly  at 
once.  It  probably  made  lis  way  at  first  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  embankment,  until  it  had 
60  undermined  it  that  the  whole  corner  sud- 
denly fell  in,  or  gave  way  before  the  pressure 
behind  it. 

The  cost  of  repairing  the  reservoir  is  esti- 
mated at  from  25  to  30  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  basin  is  about  130  yards  long  and 
100  wide.  The  depth  is  perhaps  14  or  16 
feet.  It  contained  at  the  time  of  the  break  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  gallons  of  water,  weigh- 
ing about  forty  thousand  tons. 

LLN. 


A  Voice  from  the  Sixteenth  Ceatnvy. 

We  have  received  the  following  extracts 
from  an  esteemed  Friend,  who  says  :  "  In 
looking  over  the  works  of  an  old  author  who 
lived  and  wrote  anterior  to  the  rise  of  our  So- 
ciety, I  find  many  passages  of  extraordinary 
depth  and  purity,  and  remarkably  coincident 
wiih  the  spirit  and  practice  of  early  Friends. 
From  among  the  selections  I  have  made,  the 
two  I  send,  seem  suitable  to  be  revived  in  our 
limes.  The  uncovering  of  such  hidden  but 
clear  streams,  often  tends  to  the  refreshing  of 
weary  spirits   and   the   arousing  of  careless 
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"  Now  let  it  be  known  that  the  church  cannot 
keep  out  error  longer  than  it  precisely  keeps 
in  Him  who  is  Head  over  all  things,  and  who 
by  His  pure  Spirit  only,  leadeth  into  the  true 
and  spiritual  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  mind  of  Christ.  For  no  man  can  make 
any  right  judgment  of  what  he  hears  or  reads, 
without  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit.  And  by 
this  anointing,  as  we  shall  be  certainly  taught 
which  is  Iridh,  so  also  shall  we  discern  which 
is  error,  and  that  by  so  clear  and  true  a  light, 
that  we  shall  not  mistake. 

"  Wherefore  Christians  must  take  heed,  that 
they  do  not  think  with  carnal  people,  that  the 
ability  to  judge  of  Divine  truths,  and  human 
and  aniichristian  errors,  depends  upon  human 
learning,  arts  and  sciences;  for  thus  it  will 
come  to  pass,  that  they  judging  themselves 
unable  to  judge  of  matters  of  religion,  will 
wholly  leave  the  judgment  of  them  to  those 
whom  they  conceive  after  this  manner  learn- 
ed :  whereby  they  leave  open  a  wide  door, 
through  which  all  sorts  of  errors  may  be 
brought  in.  But  believers  must  know  that  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  only,  without  all  human  learn- 
ing, is  sufficient  to  teach  us  perfectly  which  is 
truth  and  which  is  error ;  and  to  make  us  able 
to  judge  of  all  doctrines  of  men  and  angels; 
and  that  all  the  human  learning  in  the  world, 
without  the  Spirit,  is  not  able  to  do  this.  And 
so  a  poor,  plain  countryman  hy  the  Spirit, 
which  he  hath  received,  is  better  able  to  judge 
of  truth  and  error,  touching  the  things  of  God, 
than  the  greatest  philosopher,  scholar  or  doc- 
tor in  the  world  that  is  destitute  of  it. 

"  Therefore  let  the  faithful  consider,  that 
the  use  of  tongves  and  arts  justly  hath  its 
place  in  the  world,  whereby  men  'may  be  im- 
proved in  the  use  of  reason  and  sober  learning, 
and  may  be  serviceable  to  the  commonwealth 
in  their  age,  whilst  the  church  of  Christ  hath 
its  own  members  and  olhccrs,  through  the  call 
of  God,  and  unction  of  His  Spirit  only.  For 
human  learning  hath  its  place  among  human 
things,  but  hath  no  place  nor  use  in  Chiist's 
kingdom." 

"UNITY  OF  SPIRIT." 

"  Now  the  church  of  Christ  is  not  only  one 
body,  but  one  spirit  too  ;  and  this  makes  it  one 
indeed.  For  as  this  spirit  is  the  love  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  so  all  believers  live  in  the 
unity  of  the  same  spirit  in  them.  And  they 
break  this  bond  of  ihe  church's  unity,  that  live 


in  their  own  spirits,  and  not  in  Christ's  ;  for 
they  who  live  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  true 
church,  what  unity  can  they  possibly  have 
with  it]  They  then,  that  live  in  their  own 
human  reason,  understanding,  thoughts,  coun- 
sel, wills,  and  ends,  they  live  quite  out  of  the 
unity  of  this  church,  yea  in  direct  enmity 
against  it :  seeing  our  own  corrupt  and  earthly 
spirits,  are  most  contrary  to  the  holy,  heaven- 
ly Spirit  of  Christ,  in  which  the  true  church 
lives.  Wherefore,  we  may  learn  hence,  what 
to  judge  of  those  men  that  cry  out  much  for 
the  peace  of  the  church,  and  yet  themselves 
neither  live  in,  nor  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  but  either  their  own  spirits  or  anti- 
christ's. Now  they  that  labour  to  join  men 
into  one  body  with  the  church,  that  are  not 
one  spirit  with  it,  do  mar  the  peace  of  it :  For 
as  unity  of  spirit  in  the  church  is  the  bond  of 
peace,  so  diversity  of  spirit  is  the  breach  of 
peace  ;  and  therefore,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  church,  none  ought  to  be  joined  to  this  one 
body,  that  are  not  of  this  one  spirit.  They 
that  being  of  the  church,  do  at  any  time  do 
anything  in  it  by  their  own  spirits  and  not  by 
Christ's,  prejudice  the  peace  of  the  church  ; 
for  the  true  church  is  such  a  body,  which  is  to 
have  all  its  communion  in  the  Spirit.  And 
therefore,  when  any  pray  or  prophesy,  or  the 
like,  in  the  strength  of  natural  parts,  or  human 
studies  and  inventions,  and  do  not  pray  and 
prophesy  in  and  by  the  Spirit,  they  break  the 
unity  of  the  church  ;  for  the  faithful  have  com- 
inunion  with  one  another,  only  so  far  as  the 
Spirit  is  manifested  in  each." — Sixteenth 
Century. 


Inordinate  Pursuit  of  Riches. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  in  life  which  men 
have  to  struggle  with,  arise  from  their  sumptu- 
ous modes  of  living,  and  the  excessive  trading 
of  a  part  of  the  community  to  make  themselves 
suddenly  rich.  They  seek  to  acquire  wealth 
by  their  wits,  and  refuse  the  slow  process  of 
manual  labour,  or  moderate  business,  to  obtain 
the  necessary  means  of  subsistence.  Business 
is  followed  on  the  large  scale,  not  so  much  to 
provide  for  the  natural  wants  of  a  family,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  property,  and 
securing  the  personal  aggi-andizement  of  the 
trader.  The  successes  of  the  (aw  are  like  the 
prizes  of  a  lottery,  which  serve  to  sharpen  the 
appetites  of  the  many,  who  often  come  out  like 
the  blanks,  with  very  little  more  than  they  put 
in,  afier  all  their  turmoil,  and  frequently  with 
the  loss  of  all  they  owned,  as  well  as  of  the 
property  of  others,  which  they  had  borrowed, 
or  otherwise  gotten  possession  of. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  where  men 
hazard  the  property  of  others  in  business  en- 
terprises, more  than  in  the  United  States.  By 
the  reckless  manner  in  which  many  conduct 
their  concerns,  without  proper  regard  to  the 
risks,  to  which  they  are  exposing  other  men's 
estates  and  reputations,  often  selling  below 
what  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  their  e.\penses 
demand,  for  the  sake  of  appearing  to  do  a 
large  business,  many  honest  and  circumspect 
traders  are  robbed  of  their  duos,  and  of  their 
proper  share  of  business  and  profits,  and  are 
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put  to  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  livelihood. 
Besides  the  loss  of  their  own  reputation,  the 
character  of  the  community  sufTers,  by  the  in- 
solvency of  such  wanton  speculators  ;  and  if 
they  are  members  of  a  religious  society,  whose  [ 
profession  and  practice  have  hitherto  led  the  | 
public  to  expect  of  them  the  strictest  integrity,  \ 
its  reputation  also  is  reproached. 

When  creditors  see  that  the  prospect  of  re- 
covering their  own  is  hopeless,  and  therefore 
suffer  the  loss  without  openly  charging  the 
debtor  with  actual  dishonesty,  some  seem  to 
think  that  little  or  no  disgrace  attaches  to  a 
man,  who  gets  hold  of  all  the  money,  and  all 
the  goods  he  can  belonging  to  others,  and 
squanders  them  in  his  fruitless  enterprises. 
The  debtor  appears  to  think  that  all  he  has  to 
do,  is  lo  compromise  with  his  creditors  upon 
the  best  terms  he  can  make,  who  are  generally 
compelled  lo  submit  to  his  dictates;  and  if  he 
has  not  in  some  unjust  and  clandestine  man- 
ner, secured  a  living  out  of  their  reach,  to  go 
on  again  trading  on  borrowed  capital  if  ho  can 
obtain  it,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  short 
life,  become  bankrupt  several  times.  No  one 
can  believe  that  any  man  thus  wrongs  others 
of  their  properly  by  his  unjustifiable  proceed- 
ings, without  suHering  the  loss  of  sound  moral 
principle,  and  involving  himself  in  great  unhap- 
piness,  or  his  feelings  becoming  extremely 
blunted.  The  cause  of  religion,  and  the  im- 
porlance  of  bringing  no  blemish  upon  his  pro- 
fession, by  failure  lo  pay  his  just  debts,  must 
have  had  too  little  place  in  his  concern,  or  he 
would  have  limited  his  business  by  his  own 
means,  and  traded  under  such  guards  as  not 
to  hazard  and  squander  the  property  of 
others. 

The  various  panics  as  they  are  termed  in 
the  trading  community,  and  the  complaints  of 
hard  times,  and  dull  business,  are  all  mainly 
produced  by  excessive  and  unwarrantable  ex- 
tension of  trade  and  credit,  and  the  contracting 
of  expensive  habits  of  living  founded  upon 
temporary  prosperity  as  it  is  deemed  ;  for  ex- 
treme trading  with  its  profits  will  be  invari- 
ably followed  by  an  opposite  state  of  depres- 
sion in  business,  and  consequently  the  means 
to  support  a  costly  mode  of  life  will  be  cut  off. 

If  Christians  were  governed  by  the  spirit 
and  precepts  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  all  these 
extremes  and  their  distressing  consequences 
would  be  avoided.  He  directed  his  disciples 
to  lake  no  thought,  saying,  "what  shall  we  eat, 
what  shall  we  drink,  and  wherewithal  shall 
we  be  clothed  ;  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind, 
for  after  all  these  do  the  gentiles  seek,  and 
your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye  have 
need  of  these  things  :  but  seek  first  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  the  righteousness  thereof, 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 
Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  corrupt  and  thieves  break 
through  and  steal,  but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasure  in  heaven."  If  our  Lord  were  now 
to  appear  in  the  simple  form  and  character  that 
he  did  at  the  time  of  his  advent,  and  to  preach 
this  doctrine  up  and  down  Market  and  Front 
streets,  most  of  the  merchants  would  conclude 
he  was  a  man  beside  himself — they  would 
despise  his  doctrine,  and  consider  it  unworthy 
of  their  reception,  or  even  notice  ;  so   little 


practical  influence  have  those  commands  of 
the  New  Testament  over  them  generally.  It 
is  the  thousands  and  the  tens  of  thousands, 
they  earnestly  covet  after,  whether  the  salva- 
tion of  their  souls  is  ever  worked  out  or  not ; 
the  money  they  will  have  if  it  can  possibly 
be  obtained,  even  at  the  risk  of  that  work  being 
deferred  to  the  last  moment,  or  of  its  not  being 
accomplished  at  all.  Neither  the  doctrines  of 
their  Saviour,  nor  the  powerful  convictions 
and  admonitions  of  his  Spirit  in  their  hearts, 
appear  to  have  any  restraining  influence  over 
the  pursuit  of  the  great  proportion  after  filthy 
lucre, — so  completely  fascinating  and  absorb- 
ing, are  the  attractions  of  ihe  idols  of  silver 
and  of  gold. 

This  insatiable  thirst  for  wealth,  not  only 
creates  its  own  evils  in  the  trading  communi- 
ty, by  the  convulsions,  and  disappointments 
which  attend  extreme  trading,  but  ihe  cause  of 
religion — the  spread  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  men  is  arrested  by  it. 
He  is  expelled  or  kept  out  of  his  rightful  pos- 
session, the  heart  of  man,  and  mammon,  the 
god  of  we.ilth  and  lust  takes  his  place — the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  lite,  become  the  ruling  passions.  The 
great  proportion  of  mankind  seem  to  have  no 
lime  to  spare  for  salvation — business,  business 
— money,  money — are  the  main  objects  of 
their  desire.  Where  then  is  found  among 
such  professing  Christians,  the  salt  of  the 
earth — ihe  lights  of  the  world — to  season  and 
lo  guide  salely  those  around  them  who  are 
watching  their  conduct  ?  \Vhat  light  or  ex- 
ample does  the  devotee  lo  this  world  afford  to 
the  rising  generation?  Is  there  any  thing  in 
his  spirit,  in  his  conduct,  in  his  language,  in 
his  countenance,  that  draws  and  inviies  to 
Christ,  and  tells  the  youthful  beholder,  that 
the  salvation  of  his  soul,  and  the  glory  of  his 
Creator,  are  the  great  purposes,  to  which  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  and  ihe  strength  of  his 
body,  should  be  devoted,  above  every  thing 
else  ?  Is  he  leading  him  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness,  and  contributing  to  make  him 
as  he  rises  in  life,  a  valuable  citizen,  a  spiritual 
Christian,  that  he  may  become  a  leader  and 
instructor  of  others  in  the  same  path?  No 
such  thing.  His  practice,  his  carnal  doctrines, 
his  slavery  to  the  world,  lend  to  drive  others 
from  religion,  and  lo  bring  it  into  discredit. 

Of  what  liltle  importance  in  society  is  the 
mere  man  of  the  world.  He  commences  his 
routine  in  the  morning,  reads  his  newspaper, 
talks  upon  business  and  politics,  goes  the  round 
in  his  daily  track  of  bartering  and  selling,  and 
inquiring  what  news,  and  pretty  much  fills  up 
the  balance  of  his  lime  in  eating,  drinking  and 
sleeping.  When  old  age  overtakes  him,  hav- 
ing lived  without  God  in  the  world,  nothing 
appears  to  interest  him,  but  the  long  worn-out 
ideas  of  business,  and  the  security  of  his  pro- 
perly. He  rejects  the  solemn  subject  of  reli- 
gion and  salvation,  looks  upon  its  most  consci- 
entious professors  as  governed  by  imagination, 
and  if  he  does  not  orally  deny  the  truths  of 
the  Bible,  his  life  shows  they  have  little  influ- 
ence upon  him.  If  he  has  religious  connec- 
tions and  friends,  they  secretly  deplore  his 
destitution  of  the  oil  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
liltle  real    comfort   his   society  affords.     His 


emptiness  of  the  "one  thing  needful"  gives 
them  many  painful  apprehensions,  and  when 
he  goes  down  to  the  grave,  they  have  no 
cheering  evidence  that  he  had  any  sustaining 
interest  in  the  Lord  .lesus,  or  any  solid  ground 
for  hope  of  admission  into  his  everlasting 
kingdom  among  the  blessed.  Such  instances 
should  be  solemn  warnings  to  survivors. 


Selected  for"Tlie  Frie 
THE  BIRD  AND  THE  FOUNTAIN. 

There  was  once  a  little  Fountain 

Tiiat  flowM  away  unseen, 
In  tlie  bosom  of  a  mountain, 

Where  man  had  never  been ; 
Yet  on  it  wauder'd  brightly, 

Willi  a  pretty  bubbling  sound. 
Whilst  its  waters  sprinkled  lightly 

The  plants  that  grew  around. 

But  one  evening,  at  the  "gloaming," 

A  Swallow,  pert  and  vain. 
From  far  distant  countries  roaming, 

Came  soaring  o'er  the  plain ; 
And  staying  by  the  mountain 

To  rest  his  weary  wing, 
To  tliat  pretty  little  Fountain 


He  thus  began  to  s 


ing:_ 


'Poor  h  11 


thii 


ng,  and  lowly. 

Confined  to  one  lone  spot, 
Condemn'd  to  suffer  slowly 

Thy  solitary  lot .' 
Oh  !  had'st  thou  seen  the  bowers 

O'er  which  I've  lately  flown, 
How  poor  thou'dst  think  the  Howers 

Tliat  blossom  here  alone  ! 

"  For  there,  'midst  scenes  of  splendour, 

A  fountain's  life  should  run, 
And  all  its  sweetness  render 

Beneath  an  eastern  siin  ; 
7'liere  should  thy  cooling  waters, 

In  fragrance  and  perfume. 
Descend  to  bless  the  daughters 

Of  oriental  bloom." 

The  little  Fountain  listen'd. 

And  for  a  moment's  space. 
Perhaps,  less  brightly  glisten'd 

In  her  lonely  hiding-place  : 
Perchance,  the  Swallow's  measure, 

A  passing  shadow  threw. 
On  every  simple  pleasure 

Her  humble  spirit  knew. 

And  soon  that  pretty  Fountain, 

Once  happy  and  content. 
Perchance,  had  scorn'd  the  mountain 

Where  all  her  life  was  spent. 
Had  not  a  thirsty  flower. 

Just  caught  her  sparkling  eye. 
Who,  but  tor  her  sweet  shower. 

Must  pine  away  and  die. 

Oh!  then,  she  said,  "Pert  stranger, 

I  do  not  envy  thee. 
Though  o'er  those  scenes  a  ranger. 

Which  I  may  never  see  ; 
Since  in  my  qiiict  flowing, 

I've  joys  to  thee  unknown. 
The  bliss  of  bliss  bestowing, — 

The  sweetest  ever  known!" 

She  said,  and  soft  reclining. 

Within  her  crystal  bed. 
She  kissed  that  flowret  pining. 

And  raised  its  drooping  head. 
The  Swallow  and  his  story. 

Were  soon  forgotten  quite, 
For  Ms  was  fading  glory. 

And  hers  enduring  light ! 


The  mind  of  the  child  is  a  mirror,  rcflecli; 
the  daily  scenes  of  the  world. 


so 
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An  Elephant  in  a  Baker's  Shop.  —Lately, 
as  Hylton's  menagerie  was  entering  Rhaya- 
dor,  VVales,  the  elephant  was  regaled  at  a  ba- 
ker's. He  carefully  "  surveyed"  the  premises, 
and  about  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  broke 
out  of  his  temporary  lodgings,  and  forced  a 
way  into  the  baker's  shop,  and  in  a  short  time 
put  out  of  sight  fourteen  quartern  loaves.  He 
then  demolished  the  bottles  containing  the 
sweetmeats  ;  and,  but  for  the  timely  appear- 
ance of  the  keeper,  it  is  not  known  what 
pranks  this'huge  beast  would  have  committed 
before  daylight. — English  Paper. 

Cement  for  Coal  Burning  Chimneys. — In 
the  chimneys  of  houses  where  anthracite  or 
bituminous  coal  is  burnt,  there  is  a  rapid  des- 
truction of  the  cement  or  mortar,  especially  at 
the  lops  of  the  chimneys.  The  element  of 
destruction  is  sulphurous  acid,  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  sulphur  contained  in  the 
coal.  The  mortar  is  a  hydrate  of  lime,  which, 
by  chemically  combining  with  the  sulphurous 
acid,  is  rendered  soluble  and  unadliesive.  Now 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is 
not  attacked  by  the  acid  ;  consequently,  we 
have  in  it  a  cement  suitable  for  constructing 
that  part  of  the  chimney  which  is  removed 
from  the  fire. 
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We  may  inform  our  Canada  correspondent 
that  the  postage  on  "  The  Friend,"  in  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  is  one  cent  and  a  half  per  number 
or  seventy-eight  cents  per  annum.     This  su 
is  prepaid  by  us  and  charged  to  subscribers, 

RELIGIOUS  CONVERSATION. 
An  esteemed  correspondent  from  a  neig 
bouring  government,  objects  to  some  remarks 
on  relTgious  conversation,  selected  from  Dy- 
mond's  Essays,  and  recently  reprinted  in  out 
columns.  He  says,  "  the  same  impressions 
were  left  on  my  mind  by  the  perusal  of  them, 
that  1  felt  in  reading  that  work  some  years 
since  ;  and  1  cannot  but  conclude  that  the 
talented  author,  in  his  anxiety  to  discourage 
unprofilable  religious  conversation,  has  carried 
his  views  to  an  exireme.  I  note  amongst 
others,  the  following  passages:  'that  religious 
conversation  is  one  of  the  banes  of  the  re 
ligious  world  ;'  and  again,  '  such  observations 
as  I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  have  served 
to  convince  me,  that  where  the  religious  cha- 
racter is  solid,  there  is  but  little  religious  talk; 
and  that  where  there  is  much  talk,  the  reli- 
gions character  is  superficial,  and  like  other 
superficial  things  is  easily  destroyed.'  " 

We  could  have  wished,  with  our  correspon- 
dent,  that  Dymond's  observations  had  been 
more  circumscribed  or  more  explicit,  yet  ii 
must  be  confessed,  that  ?nere  conversation 
without  right  feeling  on  religious  subjects 
should  be  avoided. 

Our  correspondent  believes  "  there  is  much 
more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  a  luke- 
warm, callous  slate  of  indifference  to  all  reli- 


gious subjects,  induced  by  an  inordinate  love 
of  temporal  things,  and  that  if  we  as  a  body 
were  more  deeply  imbued  with  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  soul's  salvation,  it  would  more  fre- 
quently than  it  does,  under  a  right  qualifica- 
tion, find  vent  in  words  of  strength  and  encour- 
agement one  to  another,  as  '  from  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speakelh.'  And 
we  are  told  by  the  prophet  Malachi,  that  'they 
that  feared  the  Lord  spake  ofien  one  to  an- 
other, and  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard,  and 
a  book  of  remembrance  was  written  before 
Him  for  them  that  feared  the  Lord,  and 
thought  upon  his  name.'  The  children  of  Is- 
rael also  through  Moses,  were  shown  that  duty 
in  the  following  language  :  '  And  Ihese  words 
which  [  command  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in 
ihine  heart,  and  ihou  shall  teach  them  diligent- 
ly unto  thy  children,  and  shall  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sillest  in  thine  house,  and  when 
thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest 
down  and  when  thou  risest  up.' 

"  However  much  the  foregoing  passages, 
(continues  our  correspondent,)  as  well  as 
others  that  might  be  adduced,  are  capable  of 
being  wrested  or  misconstrued,  I  believe  they 
convey  deep  instruction  to  the  sincere-hearted 
in  our  poor  Society  ;  and  that  the  disposition 
but  too  prevalent  amongst  us,  to  avoid  and  put 
far  from  us  many  subjects  of  deep  interest  to 
the  rightly  concerned  mind,  and  in  some  cases 
involving  almost  our  existence  as  a  distinct 
Society,  (if  a  belief  in  certain  doctrines  form 
any  pari  of  that  distinction,)  is  one  of  the  many 
specious  stratagems  of  our  unwearied  enemy, 
who  is  endeavouring  to  draw  us'  from  the 
maintenance  of  the  ever-blessed  Truth  as  held 
by  our  worthy  predecessors."  In  conclusion, 
he  says,  that  nothing  would  be  further  from 
his  intention  than  to  invite  an  undue  creaturely 
activity  in  the  important  concerns  of  religion. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Haverford, 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  16th  instant, 
THO.MAS  VViixiAMsON-,  of  this  city,  and  Deborah  M., 
daughter  of  Samuel  Garrigues,  of  the  former  place. 


RECEIPTS. 
Receivedof  Jos.  Collins,  N.Y.,  $3,  vol.  22;  Mark 
Test,  $1  on  account;  John  F.  Hull,  agent,  S30,  viz.: 
for  R.  Marriott,  A.  Dcuil,  S.C.HuU.S.  Hull,  Iowa,  P. 
Upton,  D.  Gritfin,  A.  M.  Underbill,  W.  P.  Bedell,  and 
T.  Bedell,  $2  each,  for  vol.  22,  and  for  G.  Robinson, 
$3,  vol.  21 ;  Amy  T.  Thomas,  S3,  vol.  22  ;  H.  B.  Ran- 
dall, 83,  vol.  22,  per  S.  Carey  ;  D.  Beard,  Jr.,  for  J. 
Mondenhall,  $14  on  account,  and  for  A.  Elliott,  $4, 
vols.  20  and  21  ;  M.  D.  House,  per  J.  W.,  Jr.,  S2,  vol. 
22 ;  Caleb  Bracken,  agent,  for  J.  Walker  and  D.  Con- 
row,  each  S2,  vol.  21  ;  Nathan  P.  Hall,  agent,  $2,  vol. 
22,  for  J.  Frame,  $2,  vol.  22,  for  Thomas  Hall,  $2,  to 
No.  24,  vol.  23,  for  T.  Hirst,  $2,  to  No.  24,  vol.  22, 
and  for  Joseph  Walton,  ®2,  vol.  22 ;  Israel  Buffington, 
agent  Fall  River,  for  himself,  for  Palmer  Chase,  and 
do.  for  E.  D.  C,  Ills.,  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  and  do.  for 
Dr.  R.  T.  D.,  Me.,  R.  Lincoln,  A.  C.  Wilbur,  W.  F. 
Wood,  O.  Chase,  M.  Gould,  M.  Buffington,  P.  Tripp, 
and  N.  Buffington,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and  for  J.  T.  Kcn- 
yon,  and  M.  Chase,  each  $2,  vol.  21 ;  H.  C.  Pyle,  per 
J.  W.,  Jr.,  S2,  vol.  22. 

WANTED 

A  teacher  and  assistant  for  the  Raspberry 
Street  Coloured  Roys'  School,  under  the  care 
of  a  committee  of  the  Southern  District  Month- 
ly Meeting,  to  take  charge  about  the  1st  of 
Second  month  next. 

Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street  ;  or  Jose|)h  Scallergood,  No.  84 
Arch  street. 


ED,  at  his  residence.  West  Grove,  Ohio,  on  the  I 
20th  of  Sixth  month  last,  Pearson  Thomas,  son  of 
Peter  and  Mary  Thomas,  aged  27  years.  The  de- 
cease of  this  valuable  young  man  is  another  added  to 
the  manyexamplesofthe  uncertainty  of  life  and  human 
calculations;  but  a  few  months  having  elapsed  since 
he  had  been  united  in  the  nearest  and  most  endearing 
of  all  earthly  ties.  The  void  left  by  his  death  will  be 
deeply  and  keenly  felt ;  but  the  comforting  reflection 
is  left,  that  we  believe  our  loss  is  his  eternal  gain.  A 
tew  days  before  his  close,  on  being  asked  if  he  had 
aciy  wish  to  gt-t  weU,  lie  sweetly  replied,  "I  could 
wish  to  live  longer  ;  but  I  can  truly  say,  the  Lord's 
will  be  done.  I  believe  if  I  am  taken  now,  all  will  be 
well.  I  see  nothing  in  my  way."  He  bore  the  suf- 
ferings allotted  him  with  patience  and  resignation, 
and  in  calmness  and  without  a  struggle.  May  those 
to  whom  his  memory  is  precious,  seek  to  attain  the 
same  happy  experience,  and  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
same  glorious  rest ! 

,  in  New  York,  on  the  morning  of  the  11th 

inst.,   at   the    residence    of    his    father,  John    Clapp, 
Samuel  H.  Clapp,  aged  32  years.    With  an  ingenuous 
and  intelligent  mind,  and  an  energy  of  character  not 
often  surpassed,  he  embraced  with  avidity  the  oppor. 
tunities  that  were   afforded   him,  for  improving  and 
qualifying  himself  for  usefulness.     He  soon  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  those  who  knew  him,  and 
attained  a  success  and  standing  in  his  profession,  sel. 
dom  enjoyed  by  one  of  his  age.     He  entered  upon 
married  life  with  very  bright  prospects  of  prosperity 
and  happiness,  but  his  heavenly  Father  saw  meet  to 
mar  them,  for  symptoms  of  a  fatal  disease  soon  made 
their  appearance,  and  though,  for  a  time,  they  seemed 
arrested,  they  returned  and  resisted  every  effort  which 
affection  and  skill  could   suggest  for  their  removal. 
From  the  first,  he  appeared  very  much  to  realize  the     j 
precarious  tenure  which   he  had   upon  life;    he  had     , 
alwa^'s  been  of  a  reflecting  and  conscientious  turn  of    | 
mind,  but  now  he  became  increasingly  serious :  to     j 
his  own  apprehension,  his  progress  was  slow,  but  his     ij 
letters,  his  conversation,  and  his  love  for  the  Holy     1' 
Scriptures  and  other  serious  reading,  evinced  that  the     | 
workofrefinement  and  preparation  was  going  on.   His     I 
resignation  and  submission,  were  striking  and  touch-     j 
ing.     Diffident  of  himself,   he  was   fearful   least  he     ] 
should  speak  too  strongly  of  his  religious  attainments. 
His  only   hope   was   in  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
Christ  Jesus,  and  he  committed  himself  entirely  into     j 
the  hands  of  his  Saviour  in  whom  he  believed,  and  by 
whose  grace  he  could  say,  "  Not  my  will,  but  thine, 
O  Lord,  be  done."     As  his  end  approached,  he  becarne 
quite  aware  of  the  shortness  of  his  time,  and  near  his 
close,  testified  to  the  efficacy  of  that  grace  which  had 
sustained  him  in  illness,  and  enabled  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the   chastening  had   been   in  love.     And 
when  the  summons  came,  we  fully   believe  that   it 
found  him   prepared    and   meet   for   an   inheritance 
among  all  them  which  are  sanctified. 

,  on  Fifth-day  morning,  the  1 6th  inst.,  Samdel 

S.,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Kimber,  of  this  city,  in 
the  I2th  year  of  his  age. 

,  in  this  city,  on  the  12th  inst.,  in  the  82d  year 

of  her  age,  Sarah  Hornor,  a  member  of  the  Western 
District  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  West  Nottingham,  Cecil  county,  Md.,  on 

the  13th  inst.,  Hannah  Wari.vg,  a  member  of  Notting. 
ham  and  Little  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  88ih 
year  of  her  age. — Before  her  close,  appearing  con- 
scious of  her  approaching  dissolution,  she  bid  those 
by  her  bed-side  very  affectionately  farewell,  saying, 
that  she  would  be  happy,  and  expressing  a  desire  that 
they  might  all  meet  again. 
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Dymond's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality. 

ITIBLICATION    AND    CIRCULATION  OF  BOOKS. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  hear  of  the 
evils  of  pernicious  reading,  of  how  it  enervates 
the  miuil,  or  liow  it  depraves  the  principles. 
The  complaints  are  douhlless  just.  These 
books  could  not  be  read,  and  these  evils  would 
be  spared  ihe  world,  if  one  did  not  write,  and 
another  did  not  print,  and  another  did  not  sell, 
and  another  did  not  circulate  them.  Are  those 
then,  without  whose  .igcncy  the  mischief  could 
not  ensue,  to  be  held  innocent  in  affording  this 
agency  ?  Yet,  loudly  as  we  complfiin  of  the 
evil,  and  carefully  as  we  warn  our  children  to 
avoid  it,  how  seldom  do  we  hear  public  repro- 
bation of  the  writers !  As  to  printers,  and 
booksellers,  and  library  keepers,  we  scarcely 
hear  their  offences  mentioned  at  all.  We 
speak  not  of  those  abandoned  publications 
which  all  respectable  men  condemn,  but  of 
those  which,  pernicious  as  they  are  conft^ssed 
to  be,  furnish  reading-rooms  and  libraries,  and 
are  habitually  sold  in  almost  every  bookseller's 
shop.  Seneca  says,  "  He  that  lends  a  man 
money  to  carry  him  to  [an  evil  place],  or  a 
weapon  for  his  revenge,  makes  himself  a  part- 
ner of  his  crime."  He,  too,  who  writes  or 
sells  a  book  which  will,  in  all  probability,  in- 
jure the  reader,  is  accessory  to  the  mischief 
which  may  be  done  ;  with  this  aggravation, 
when  compared  with  the  examples  of  Seneca, 
that  whilst  the  money  would  probably  do  mis- 
chief but  to  one  or  two  persons,  the  book  may 
injure  a  hundred  or  a  thousand.  Of  the  wri- 
ters of  injurious  books,  we  need  say  no  more. 
If  the  inferior  agents  are  censurable,  the  pri- 
mary agent  must  be  more  censurable.  A 
printer  or  a  bookseller  should,  however,  re- 
flect, that  to  be  nof^so  bad  as  another,  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  being  innocent. 
When  we  see  that  the  owner  of  a  press  will 
print  any  work  that  is  offered  to  him,  with  no 
other  concern  about  its  tendency  than  whether 
it  will  subject  him  to  penalties  from  the  law, 
we  surely  must  perceive  that  he  exercises  but 
a  very  imperfect  virtue.  Is  it  obligatory  upon 
us  not  to  promote  ill  principles  in  other  men  ? 


He  does  not  fulfil  the  obligation.  Is  it  obliga- 
tory upon  us  to  promote  rectitude  b)'  unim- 
peachable example  ?  He  does  not  exhibit  that 
example.  If  it  were  right  for  my  neighbour 
to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  moral  i- ji  ry, 
il  would  not  be  wrong  for  ma  to  accept  and  to 
employ  them. 

I  stand  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  and  observe 
ills  customers  coming  in.  One  orders  a  lexi- 
con, and  one  a  work  of  .scurrilous  infidelity  ; 
one  Captain  Cook's  Voyages,  and  one  a  new 
licentious  romance.  If  the  bookseller  takes 
and  executes  all  these  orders  with  the  same 
willingness,  I  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  is 
an  inconsistency,  an  incompleteness,  in  his 
moral  principles  of  action.  Perhaps  this  per- 
son is  so  conscious  of  the  mischievous  effects 
of  such  books,  tJiat  he  would  not  allow  them 
in  the  liands  of  his  children,  nor  suffer  them  to 
I  be  seen  on  his  parlour  table.  But  if  he  thus 
knows  the  evils  which  they  inflict,  can  it  be 
right  for  him  to  be  the  agent  in  diffusing  them? 
Such  a  person  does  not  exhibit  that  consisten- 
cy, that  completeness  of  virtuous  conduct, 
without  which  the  Christian  character  cannot 
be  fully  exhibited.  Step  into  the  shop  of  this 
bookseller's  neighbour,  a  druggist,  and  there, 
if  a  person  asks  for  some  arsenic,  the  tr.ideS' 
man  begins  to  be  anxious.  He  considers  whe. 
ther  it  is  probable  the  buyer  wants  it  for  a 
proper  purpose.  If  he  does  sell  it,  he  cautions 
the  buyer  to  keep  it  where  others  cannot  have 
access  to  it ;  and,  before  he  di'livers  the  pack- 
et, legibly  inscribes  upon  it  Poison.  One  of 
these  men  sells  poison  to  the  body,  and  the  other 
poison  to  the  mind.  If  the  anxiety  and  cau- 
tion of  the  druggist  is  right,  the  inditference  of 
the  bookseller  must  be  wrong.  Add  to  which, 
that  the  druggist  would  not  sell  arsenic  at  all 
if  it  were  not  sometimes  useful ;  but  to  what 
readers  can  a  vicious  book  be  useful? 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  no  printer  would 
conmiit  such  a  book  to  his  press,  and  that  no 
bookseller  would  sell  it,  the  consequence  would 
be,  that  nine-tenths  of  these  manuscripts  would 
be  thrown  into  the  fire,  or  rather,  that  they 
would  never  have  been  written.  The  infer- 
ence is  obvious;  and  surely  it  is  not  needful 
again  to  enforce  the  consideration,  that  al- 
though your  refusal  might  not  prevent  vicious 
books  from  being  published,  you  are  not  there- 
fore exempted  from  the  obligation  to  refuse. 
A  man  inust  do  his  duty  whether  the  effects  of 
his  fidelity  be  such  as  he  would  desire  or  not. 
Such  purity  of  conduct  might,  no  doubt,  cir- 
cumscribe a  man's  business,  and  so  does  purity 
of  conduct  in  some  other  professions;  but  if 
this  be  a  suflicient  excuse  for  contributing  to 
demoralize  the  world,  if  profit  be  a  justifica- 
tion of  a  departure  from  rectitude,  it  will  be 
easy  to  defend  the  business  of  a  pickpocket. 
I  know  that  the  principles  of  conduct  which 


these  paragraphs  recommend,  lead  to  grave 
practical  consequences;  I  know  that  Ihey  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  business  of  a  printer 
or  bookseller,  as  it  is  ordinarily  conducted,  is 
not  consi.-'ent  with  Christi; :.  uprightness.  A 
ninn  mny  carry  on  a  business  in  select  works; 

and  this,  by  some  conscientious  persons,  is 
really  done.  In  the  present  state  of  the  press, 
the  difficult}'  of  obtaining  a  considerable  busi- 
ness as  a  bookseller  without  circulating  injuri- 
ous works  may  frequently  be  great,  and  it  is 
in  consequence  of  this  difficulty  that  we  see  so 
few  booksellers  amongst  the  Quakers.  The 
few  who  do  conduct  the  business  generally  re- 
side in  large  towns,  where  the  demand  for  all 
books  is  so  great  that  a  person  can  procure  a 
competent  income  though  he  excludes  the  bad. 

He  who  is  more  studious  to  justify  liis  con. 
duct  than  to  act  aright,  may  say,  that  if  a  per- 
son may  sell  no  book  that  can  injure  another, 
he  can  scarcely  sell  any  book.  The  answer 
is,  that  although  there  must  be  some  difficulty 
in  discrimination,  though  a  bookseller  cannot 
always  inform  himself  what  the  precise  ten- 
dency of  a  book  is — yet  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  judging,  respecting  numberless 
books,  that  their  tendency  is  bad.  If  we  can- 
not define  the  precise  distinction  between  the 
good  and  the  evil,  we  can,  nevertheless,  per- 
ceive the  evil  when  it  has  attained  to  a  certain 
extent.  He  who  cannot  distinguish  day  from 
evening  can  distinguish  it  from  night. 

The  case  of  the  proprietors  of  common  cir- 
culating libraries  is  yet  more  palpable  ;  be- 
cause the  majoritij  of  the  books  which  they 
contain  inflict  injury  upon  their  readers.  How 
it  happens  that  persons  of  respectable  charac- 
ter, and  who  join  with  others  in  lamenting  the 
frivolity,  and  worse  than  frivolity,  of  the  age, 
nevertheless  daily  and  hourly  contribute  to  the 
mischief,  without  any  apparent  consciousness 
of  inconsistency,  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  A 
person  establisiies,  perhaps,  one  of  these  libra- 
ries for  the  first  time  in  a  country  town.  He 
supplies  the  younger  and  less  busy  part  of  its 
inhabitants  with  a  source  of  moral  injury  from 
which  hitherto  they  hod  been  exempt.  The 
girl  who,  till  now,  possessed  sober  views  of 
life,  he  leaches  to  dream  of  the  extravagances 
of  love  ;  he  familiarizes  Iier  ideas  with  intrigue 
and  licentiousness;  destroys  her  disposition  for 
rational  pursuits;  and  prepares  her,  it  may  be, 
for  a  victim  of  debauchery.  These  evils,  or 
such  as  these,  he  inflicts,  not  upon  one  or  two, 
but  upon  as  many  as  he  can  ;  and  yet  this  per- 
son lays  his  head  upon  his  pillow,  as  if,  in  all 
this,  he  was  not  offending  against  virtue  or 
against  man! 


Sin'^vlar  Phenomenon  in  the  Blach  Sea. — 
On  the  4th  of  April,  a  phenomenon,  which 
was  nearly  attended  with  the  most  disastrous 
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consequences,  occurred  in  the  Black  Sea.     An  [planets  are  worlds,  fulfilling  in  the  economy  of'l  sents    quite  a  picturesque    appearance.     The 
Austrian  steamer  of  Lloyd's  Company,   the  the  universe  the  same  functions,  and  created   smaller  lecture  room,  that  in  the  east  wing 
Stambovl,  was  proceeding  to  Constantinople  by  the  same  hand,   for  the  same  moral  pur-     '  '''   '    -  '  ■'    '■   '  ^  ■■- 

in  a  calm  state  of  the  weather,  and  was  within  poses,  and   with   the  same  destinies,  as    the 


an  hour's  distance  of  Synope,  when  suddenly 
the  sea  opened  under  her,  assuming  the  form 
of  a  vast  tunnel ;  the  waves,  in  closing,  cover- 
ed her  almost  entirely,  swept  the  deck,  and 
did  the  most  serious  damage.  The  shock  was 
so  violent,  that  several  leaks  were  sprung,  and 
the  vessel  was  sometime  in  recovering  herself 
from  thi's  terrible  pressure,  and  getting  fairly 
afloat  again.  It  was  with  ihe  greatest  difficul- 
ty that  she  reached  the  port  of  Synope  to  refit, 
after  which,  she  proceeded  to  Constantinople, 

whero    sho    arrived    oafo.      Those    who    were 

witnesses  of  this  accident,  thought  at  first  it 
might  have  originated  in  an  earthquake,  but 
nothing  of  the  sort  has  occurred  elsewhere.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  some  submarine  dislodg- 
tnent  opened,  under  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  an 
abyss  into  which  the  waves  rushed,  and  in  this 
way  they  formed  a  gulf,  in  which  she  narrow- 
ly escaped  being  smashed  and  swallowed  up. 
— Journal  de  Constantinople. 

Humanity  of  British  Seamen. — Lately, 
■whilst  her  Majesty's  steam-sloop  Bloodhound 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Bosphoros,  a 
Turkish   caique,  or   small   skiff,   laden   with 


pappvcci,  or  slippers,  was 


observed  from  on 


board  the  steamer  to  have  capsized  off  the  Se- 
raglio Point,  and  three  men  and  a  boy  were 
seen  buffetting  with  the  current.  Half  a  dozen 
British  tars,  as  though  with  one  accord,  imme- 
diately plunged  overboard  to  rescue  these  un- 
fortunate beings  from  a  watery  grave.  A  sto- 
ker, of  the  name  of  Rowe,  showed  himself  to 
be  the  most  expert  of  the  party,  being  the  first 
to  reach  the  spot,  when  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seizing  two  men  by  the  hair,  whom  he 
contrived  to  keep  afioat  until  he  reached  the 
steamer.  The  third  man  was  also  saved  ;  but 
the  boy,  from  his  diminutive  size,  was  lost 
sight  of  by  the  seamen  in  the  water.  Not  so, 
however,  by  the  seamen  in  the  vessel.  Capt. 
Phillips,  seeing  that  there  was  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost,  threw  oft"  his  coat,  instantly  jumped 
overboard,  and  making  direct  for  the  lad, 
reached  him  at  the  very  moment  he  was  sink- 
ing into  a  watery  grave. —  Times. 


Arc  the  Planets  Inhabited  ? 

Are  the  planets  inhabited,  is  a  question  which 
naturally  presents  itself  to  the  human  mind, 
and  for  a  solution  of  which  we  naturally  look 
to  the  science  of  astronomy.  But  when  the 
immense  distance  which  separates  us  from 
even  the  nearest  of  the  planets  is  remembered, 
it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  wonder  that  the 
telescope  affords  no  direct  evidence  on  the 
question,  whether  the  planets,  like  the  earth, 
are  inhabited  globes.  Yet,  though  it  gives  no 
direct  answer  to  this  inquiry,  modern  astrono- 
my has  collected  togclher  a  mass  of  (acts,  con- 
nected with  the  positions  and  motions,  the  phy- 
sical character  and  conditions,  and  the  parts 
played  in  the  solar  system  by  the  several 
globes  of  which  that  system  is  composed, 
which  forms  a  vast  body  of  analogy,  leading 
the  intelligent  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  the 


poses, 
earth. 

Thus  for  example,  we  find  that  those  orbs, 
like  our  own,  roll  in  regulated  periods  round 
the  sun  ;  that  they  have  nights  and  days,  and 
successions  of  seasons  ;  that  they  are  provided 
with  atmospheres,  supporting  clouds,  and  agi- 
tated by  winds  ;  and  that  thus,  also,  their  cli- 
mates and  seasons  are  modified  by  evaporation, 
and  that  showers  refresh  their  surfaces.  For 
we  know  that  wherever  the  e.\istence  of  clouds 
is  made  manifest,  there  water  must  e.xist ;  there 
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train  of  phenomena,  must  reign  ;  there  rains 
must  fall ;  there  hail  and  snow  must  descend. 
It  is  upon  the  planet  Mars  that  the  greatest 
advances  have  been  made  in  this  department 
of  inquiry.  Under  favourable  circumstances 
its  disk  is  seen  lo  be  mapped  out  by  a  varied 
outline,  some  portion  as  being  less  reflective 
than  land. 

Baer  anil  Maedler,  two  Prussian  astrono- 
mers, have  devoted  many  years  labour  to  ihe 
examination  of  Mars,  and  the  result  has  put 
us  in  Ihe  possession  of  a  map  of  the  geography 
of  that  planet  almost  as  exact  and  well  defined 
as  that  which  we  possess  of  our  own  ;  in  fact, 
the  geographical  outlines  of  land  and  water 
have  been  made  apparent  upon  it.  But  a  still 
more  extraordinary  fact  in  relation  to  this 
planet  remains  to  be  considered. 

Among  the  shaded  markings  which  have 
been  noted  by  the  telescope  upon  its  disk,  a 
remarkable  region  of  brilliant  white  lighl, 
standing  out  in  boldest  relief,  had  been  observ- 
ed surrounding  the  visible  pole.  This  highly 
illuminated  spot  is  to  be  seen  most  plainly 
when  it  emerges  from  the  long  night  of  the 
winter  season  ;  but  when  it  has  passed  slowly 
between  the  heat  of  the  solar  beams,  it  is  found 
to  have  gradually  contracted  its  dimensions; 
and  at  last,  before  it  has  plunged  into  light  on 
(he  opposite  side  to  have  entirely  disappeared. 
But  the  opposite  pole,  then  coming  into  similar 
relation,  is  found  to  be  furnished  with  a  little 
luminous  spot,  which  in  its  turn,  dissolves  as 
it  becomes  located  by  the  summer  sun.  Now 
these  facts  prove  to  us  incontestably,  that  the 
very  geographical  regions  of  Mars  are  fac- 
similes of  our  own.  In  the  long  polar  winters 
the  snows  accumulate  in  the  resolution  of  its 
high  northern  and  southern  latitudes,  until  they 
become  visible  to  us  in  consequence  of  their 
reflective  properties ;  and  these  are  slowly 
melted  as  the  sun's  rays  gather  power  in  the 
advancing  season,  until  they  cense  to  be  ap- 
preciable to  terrestrial  eyes.  The  fact  is  a 
most  striking  one  in  reference  to  the  present 
question. —  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quar- 
terly. 


The  Smithsouiiin  Instil ule. 

The  affairs  of  this  Institute  are  advancing 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  east  wing 
of  the  noble  edifice  is  almost  entirely  comple- 
ted, excepting  in  regard  to  healing  and  light- 
ing ;  and  the  west  wing  is  enclosed,  and  iis 
accompanying  tower  curried   up,  which  pre- 


also  completed,  in  which  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  on  vari- 
ous subjects  during  the  coming  winter  by  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen.  The  valuable  chemical 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  recently  presented 
lo  the  Institution  by  Dr.  Robert  Hare,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, has  been  received  and  deposited  in 
the  east  wing.  The  value  of  this  donation  we 
know  not  how  to  estimate ;  but  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  packed  up  in  about  one 
hundred  boxes,  and  that  a  schooner  was  char- 
tered for  the  especial  purpose  of  bringing  it  to 
Washington,  ftlany  of  the  articles  have  a 
-value  far  greater  iliau  Uiai  oF  llieir  practical 
application,  since  they  are  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  physical  science  in 
our  country. 

We  have  again  been  examining,  and  with 
renewed  pleasure,  the  recently  published  vol- 
ume of  Ihe  "  Smithsonian  Contributions  to 
Knowledge."  Its  literary  merits  have  already 
been  discussed  in  the  Intelligencer,  and  all 
that  we  now  have  to  say  is,  that  it  is  superbly 
printed  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of 
art.  The  appropriate  motto  to  this  work  is 
taken  from  Smithson's  manuscripts,  and  is  as 
follows  :  "  Every  man  is  a  valuable  member 
of  society  who,  by  his  observations,  researches 
and  experiments,  procures  knowledge  for  men." 
It  is  intended  to  form  the  first  of  a  series  of 
volumes,  consisting  of  original  memoirs  on 
different  branches  of  knowledge,  published  at 
the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  not  to  pub- 
lish separate  books,  but  a  series  of  quarto 
volumes  consisting  of  separate  memoits,  simi- 
lar  to  the  ordinary  transactions  of  learned 
Societies.  It  so  happens  that  the  first  volume 
consists  of  a  single  memoir;  the  next  volume, 
however,  will  embrace  a- number  of  jiapers  on 
different  subjects.  Arrangements  are  already 
being  made  for  transmitting  copies  of  this 
publication  to  the  more  distinguished  Societies 
of  the  world,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
ihe  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  Munich, 
Siockholm,  Paris,  Naples,  Florence,  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  Copies  will  also  be  sent  to  the 
principal  scientific  and  literary  institutions  of 
onrown  country.  This  publication,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  intended  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  will  consist  entirely  of  original 
matter,  new  facts,  new  thoughts,  and  new 
principles.  Another  series  of  volumes  will  be 
published  of  a  more  popular  character,  de- 
signed for  general  diflijsion,  and  intended  to 
post  up  from  time  to  time,  the  various  dis- 
coveries made  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  first  of  these  volumes  will  probably  be 
published  during  the  coming  year. — National 
Intelligencer. 

India  Rubber  Legs. — A  London  inventor 
has  applied  vulcanized  India  rubber  to  the 
purpose  of  making  artificial  legs,  which  are 
sai'd  to  be  the  most  useful  subslilulcs  for  a 
limb  that  have  yet  been  devised. — Late  Pajicr. 
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Disinfecting  Properti/  of  Coffee. — Coffee 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means,  not  only  of 
rendei'ing  animal  and  vegetable  effluvia  inno- 
cuous, but  of  actually  destroying  them.  A 
room  in  which  meat  in  an  advanced  degree  of 
decomposition  had  been  kept  some  time,  was 
instantly  deprived  of  all  smell  on  an  open  cof- 
fee roaster  being  carried  through  it,  containing 
a  pound  of  coffee  newly  roasted.  In  another 
room,  exposed  to  ihe  edluvium  occasioned  by 
the  clearing  out  of  a  dung-pit,  so  that  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  and  ammonia  in  great  quantity 
could  be  chemically  detected,  the  stench  was 
completely  removed  within  half  a  minute  on 
the  employment  of  three  ounces  of  fresh  roast- 
ed coffee  ;  whilst  the  other  parts  of  the  house 
were  permanently  cleared  of  the  same  smell 
by  being  simply  traversed  with  the  coffee 
roaster,  although  the  cleansing  of  the  dung-|)it 
lasted  for  several  hours  longer.  Even  the 
smell  of  musk  and  castoreum,  which  cannot 
be  overpowered  by  any  other  substance,  is 
completely  dispelled  by  the  fumes  of  coffee  ; 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  odour  of  assafoc- 
tida. — Medical  Gazette. 

New  Life  Boat. — A  valuable  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  life-boats  has  just  been 
perfected  by  that  talented  marine  mechanician, 
Captain  J.  Keyse,  by  which  the  buoyancy  of 
vessels  of  this  description  has  been  increased 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  model-boaf, 
built  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Keyse,  at 
"Wahvorth,  is  only  26  feet  in  length  ;  but  it  is 
calculated  that  it  will  carry  four  and  a  half 
tons.  By  means  of  what  is  technically  called 
a  "  watercourse,"  introduced  just  below  the 
water-tnark,  it  is  rendered  perfectly  impossible 
to  upset  the  barque,  upon  Ihe  safety  of  which 
so  many  lives  frequently  depend.  Another 
inimitable  contrivance  which  Captain  Keyse 
has  introduced,  enables  the  generous-liearted 
sailors  who  peril  their  lives  for  the  salvation  of 
the  shipwrecked,  to  lower  the  mast  on  nearing 
a  rock,  for  a  landing-bridge  ;  and  its  efficiency 
in  this  respect  is  increased  tenfold,  by  its  being 
removable  upon  a  swivel  to  either  end  of  the 
life-boat.  The  model-boat,  which  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Admiralty,  will  be  removed 
shortly  to  VVoolwich  for  trial.  Captain  Keyse 
is  also  the  inventor  of  a  floating  line,  which  is 
calculated  to  be  the  means  of  saving  many 
valuable  lives  in  cases  of  shipwreck. — English 
Paper. 

An  Ecil  of  Establishments. — In  the  Rstab- 
lished  Church  of  England,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  the  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  their  ministers,  and  must  accept  just 
such  as  are  sent  to  them,  whether  good  or  bad. 
An  irreligious  and  ungodly  nobleman  has  often 
the  undisputed  right  of  selecting  whom  he 
pleases,  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of  the  people. 
The  evils  resulting  from  such  a  practice  are 
many,  and  aggravated.  We  need  not  enume- 
rate them.  One  illustration  is  furnished  by 
our  late  foreign  papers.  A  rector  with  an  am- 
ple salary,  contrived  annually  to  sink  deeply 
into  debt ;  this,  as  stated  in  evidence,  was  in 
consequence  of  "extravagant  and  intemperate 
habits."  His  creditors  having  borne  long  with 
him,  and  distrusting  his  intention  to  pay,  sued 


him  at  law.  The  matter  was  investigated,  and 
the  Court  decided  that  his  income  from  his 
Church,  should  be  taxed  $.500  a  year,  until  he 
had  paid  the  amount  of  his  indebtedness,  which 
amounted  to  $10,000.  Thus  the  people  were 
literally  to  be  taxed  for  twenty  years,  to  pay 
the  debts  incurred  by  an  extravagant  and  in- 
temperate minister.  Not  a  word  about  the 
Bishop  disciplining  him  ;  no  better  provision 
to  be  made  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  no  relief  for  them  from  the  ministra- 
tions of  such  an  ungodly  shepherd. — Prcshy- 


The  Shower  of  Stones. 

nAILSTOKM    AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

"  And  it  came  to'pass,  as  they  fled  from  before  Is- 
rael, and  were  in  tlie  going  down  to  Belli-lioron,  that 
tlie  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  from  licaven  npor 
thera  unto  Azeliali,  and  tliey  died  :  they  were  mon 
wliich  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  cliil 
dren  of  Israel  slew  with  the  sw-ord." — Joshl'a  x.  11. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  shower  of  hail 
stones,  or  of  bodies  actually  stony,  or  at  least 
mineral,  is  here  intended.  The  text  literally 
rendered  is,  "And  Jehovah  caused  great  stones 
to  fall  [or  to  be  cast  down]  upon  them,  and 
many  more  died  by  the  hailstones  than  by  the 
sword."  This  would  be  clear  enough  were  it 
not  that  the  word  rendered  hail,  in  its  proper 
bearing  and  connexion  here,  seems  less  to  slate 
that  the  stones  were  actually  hailstones,  than 
to  express  the  vast  quanlit)',  the  force,  and 
execution  of  the  stony  shower  ;  and  the  expres- 
sion of  flying,  or  falling,  as  thick  as  hail,  is 
common  in  all  ancient  languages,  and  is  re- 
tained in  most  of  the  modern.  On  this  ground 
many  interpreters,  especially  of  late  years, 
have  been  disposed  to  consider  a  shower  of 
stones  as  the  most  obvious  and  natural  expla- 
nation. This  question  has  been  argued  with- 
out any  wish  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  pro- 
digy. That  is  nearly  the  same  eiiher  way  : 
for  hailstones  capable  of  killing  men,  are  about 
as  rare  as  showers  of  stone,  while  the  latter  are 
more  capable,  when  they  do  occur,  of  produC' 
ing  serious  effects.  That  the  shower  was 
timed  so  opportunely,  and  that  it  did  not  fall 
on  the  Israelites,  but  only  on  their  enemies, 
are  circumstances  sufficient  to  refer  the  phe 
nomenon  to  its  true  source,  whether  it  were  of 
stones  or  of  hail.  Either  way,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  natural  agency  was  employ 
ed.  It  was  the  time  and  the  application  that 
constituted  the  supernatural  interposition.  A 
shower  of  stones  is  as  natural  as  a  shower  of 
hail,  but  it  is  certainly  of  far  less  frequent  oc- 
currence. Several  instances  of  such  showers, 
some  of  them  extensively  fatal  to  life,  have 
been  recorded  by  the  most  credible  ancient  his- 
torians, and  some  have  occurred  to  modern 
observation.  The  countries  in  which  the  re- 
corded instances  have  occurred  the  most  fre- 
quently, are  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  fact  of  such  showers  is  now  no  longer 
doubted  by  any  scientific  man,  although  they 
account  for  them  rather  differently.  So  lately 
as  1803,  and  so  near  as  L'Aigle  in  Normandy, 
there  was  a  fall  of  several  stones,  weighing 
from  ten  to  seventeen  pounds  each. 

Yet  that  hailstones  might  be  an  adequate 


second  cause  of  the  described  effect,  is  proved 
by  numerous  examples  of  old  and  modern  date. 
Such  have  indeed  occurred  in  our  own  island. 
Dr.  Halley  describes  two  remarkable  falls  of 
hail  which  occurred  in  April  and  May,  1697. 
The  latter  was  the  most  extraordinary.  It  oc- 
curred in  Hertfordshire  after  a  storm  of  thun- 
der and  lightning.  Several  persons  were  kill- 
ed by  the  hail,  their  bodies  being  beaten  black 
and  blue;  vast  oaks  were  split  by  it,  and  fields 
of  rye  cut  down  as  with  a  scythe.  The  stones 
measured  from  ten  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
inches  in  circumference.  Their  figures  were 
various,  some  angular,  some  oval,  some  flat. 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  239.)  In 
the  remarkable  hail-fall  described  by  Dr.  Neill, 
{Edin.  Philos.  Trans,  vol.  ix.,)  which  occur- 
red during  a  thunder-storm  in  the  Orkneys, 
July  24th,  1818,  mingled  wilh  ordinary  hail 
were  enormous  masses  of  ice,  some  as  large 
as  the  egg  of  a  goose,  whereby  animals  were 
killed,  and  several  persons  wounded.  An 
cjiormous  hailstone  is  recorded  lo  have  fallen, 
among  other  large  masses,  at  Handsworlh 
House,  near  Birmingham,  during  a  thunder- 
storm in  July,  1811.  Il  consisted  of  a  cuboi- 
dal  mass,  six  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  resembled  a  congeries  of  frozen  balls, 
about  the  size  of  walnuts.  (Traill's  Physical 
Geography,  p.  192.) 

One  of  the  most  striking  recent  illustrations 
of  hailslones  capable  of  producing  such  effects 
as  are  indicated,  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1831,  at  Constantinople,  and  is  thus  described 
by  Commodore  Porter,  at  that  time  the  Ame- 
rican Envoy  at  the  Porte  :  "  We  had  got  per- 
haps a  mile  and  a  half  on  our  way  (down  the 
Bosphonis,)  when  a  cloud  rising  in  the  west 
gave  indication  of  an  approaching  rain.  In  a 
lew  minutes  we  discovered  something  falling 
from  the  heavens  with  a  heavy  splash,  and  of 
a  whitish  appearance.  I  could  not  conceive 
what  it  was,  but  observing  some  gulls  near,  I 
siqiposed  it  to  be  them  darting  f^nr  fish  ;  but 
soon  after  discovered  that  they  were  large  balls 
of  ice  falling.  Immediately  we  heard  a  sound 
like  rumbling  thunder,'or  ten  thousand  carri- 
ages rolling  furiously  over  the  pavement.  The 
whole  Bosphorous  was  in  a  foam,  as  though 
heaven's  artillery  had  been  discharged  upon 
us  and  our  frail  machine.  Our  fate  seemed 
inevitable  ;  our  umbrellas  were  opened  to  pro- 
tect us,  the  lumps  of  ice  stripped  them  into  rib- 
ands. Wc  fortunately  had  a  buffalo's  hide  in 
the  boat,  under  which  we  crawled  and  saved 
ourselves  from  further  injury.  One  man  of  the 
three  oarsmen  had  his  hand  literally  smashed  ; 
another  much  injured  in  the  shoulder,  and  all 
more  or  less  injured.  A  smaller  kaick  ac-  ■ 
companied  with  my  two  servants.  They  were 
both  disabled,  and  are  now  in  bed  with  their 
wounds  :  the  kaick  v.'as  terribly  bruised.  It 
was  the  most  awful  and  terrific  scene  that  I 
over  witnessed  ;  and  God  forbid  that  I  should 
ever  be  cxposetl  to  such  another.  Balls  of  ice 
as  large  as  my  two  fists  fell  into  (he  boat;  and 
some  of  them  came  with  such  violence  as  cer- 
tainly to  have  broken  an  arm  or  teg,  had  they 
struck  us  in  those  parts.  One  of  them  hit  the 
blade  of  an  oar,  and  split  it.  The  scene  last- 
ed,  may  be,  five  minutes,  but  it  was  five  min- 
utes of  the  most  awful  feeling  that  1  ever  expe- 
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rienced.  When  it  passed  over  we  found  the 
surrounding  hills  covered  with  masses  of  ice, 
I  cannot  call  it  hail ;  the  trees  stripped  of  tlieir 
leaves  and  limbs,  and  everything  looking  des- 
olate. We  proceeded  on  our  course  however, 
and  arrived  at  our  destination,  drenched  and 
awestruck.  The  ruin  had  not  extended  so  far 
as  Candalie,  and  it  was  difficult  to  make  them 
comprehend  the  cause  of  the  nervous  and  agi- 
tated condition  in  which  we  arrived.  The 
Reis  Etfendi  asked  me  if  I  was  ever  so  agita- 
ted when  in  action.  I  answered.  No  ;  for  then 
1  had  something  to  excite  me,  and  only  iuiman 
means  to  oppose.  He  asked  the  Minister  if  he 
ever  was  so  affected  in  a  gale  of  wind  at  sea? 
He  answered.  No;  for  then  he  could  exercise 
his  skill  to  disarm  or  render  harmless  the  ele- 
ments. He  asked  him  why  he  should  be  so 
affected  now  ?  He  replied,  '  From  the  awful 
idea  of  being  crushed  lo  death  by  the  hand  of 
God,  with  stones  from  heaven,  when  resistance 
■would  be  vain,  and  when  it  would  be  impious 
to  be  brave.'  He  clasped  his  hands,  raised  his 
eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  '  God  is  great !' 
"  I  returned  to  the  beautiful  village  of  Buy- 
ukdere.  I'he  sun  was  out  in  all  its  splendour  ; 
at  a  distance  all  looked  smiling  and  charming  ; 
but  a  neai-er  approach  discovered  roofs  cover- 
ed with  workmen  repairing  the  broken  tiles, 
desolated  vineyards,  and  shattered  windows. 
Two  boatmen  were  killed  in  the  upper  part  ol 
the  village,  and  I  have  heard  of  broken  bones 
in  abundance.  Many  of  the  thick  brick  tiles 
with  which  my  roof  is  covered  are  smashed  lo 
atoms,  and  my  house  was  inundated  by  the 
rain  that  succeeded  this  visitation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  convey  an  idea  of  what  it  was. 
Imagine  to  yourself,  however,  the  heavens 
suddenly  frozen  over,  and  as  suddenly  broken 
to  pieces  in  irregular  masses,  of  from  half  a 
pound  to  a  pound  weight,  and  precipitated  to 
the  earth.  My  own  servants  weighed  several 
pieces  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ;  and  many 
were  found  by  others  of  upwards  of  a  pound. 
There  were  many  which  fell  around  the  boat 
in  which  1  was,  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  as 
large  as  the  swell  of  n  large-sized  water  de- 
canter."—  S.  School  Journal, 

For  "The  rrien.l." 

Thomas  Sciillergooil  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  77.) 

Notwithstanding  the  didlculties  he  had  al- 
ready experienced  in  his  religious  labours,  from 
the  spirit  of  hostility  that  was  abroad,  we  find 
Abel  Thomas  in  the  next  year,  1779,  visiting 
Warrington  and  Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting, 
■  having  Samuel  Hughes  for  a  companion. 
Again,  in  the  very  eaily  part  of  17HI  this  in- 
defatigable labourer  (or  the  good  of  olhers  tra- 
velled south,  accompanied  by  Amos  Lee. 
Visiting  meetings  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, they  passed  down  to  Camden  in  South 
Carolina,  where  they  were  arrested  by  lUo 
American  army.  In  their  travels  they  had 
experienced  many  trials  and  exercises,  lor  the 
country  waS  overrun  by  men  of  evil  passions, 
who  robbed  strangers  at  their  pleasure,  and 
sometimes  shot  down  unoffending  travellers  in 
order  to  plunder  them.  The  following  extraci 
from  a  narrative  Abel  sent  lo  the  Friends  of 


his  Monthly  Meeting,  gives  some  particulars  of  j  was  present,  and  told  him  as  though  he  knew 

it   not,  that  1  had    left   my  dear  wife   and   all 
hat  I  had  that  was  near  and  dear  lo  me  for 


had  befallen  them.  This  account  he 
forwarded  by  bis  companion  from  New  Gar 
den,  North  Carolina. 

To    Fr 


ds  of  Exeter  Monthly  Meeting, 
Beiks  county,  Pennsylvania. 
"  Dear  Friends, — 1  believe  it  my  duty  to 
give  you  a  short  account  of  the  reason  of  my 
long  slay  from  my  family  and  friends,  and 
why  I  did  not  return  with  my  companion,  and 
the  reason  why  my  companion  left  me;  as 
also  lo  give  you  to  understand,  that  1  am 
afflicted,  but  not  forsaken.  When  we  came  to 
a  meeting  at  Pedee,  in  ihe  south  part  of  North 
Carolina,  a  large  American  army  passed  by 
us  into  South  Carolina,  and  encamped  in  the 
road  to  a  little  meeting,  not  far  from  Camden. 
1  thought  1  saw  clearly,  that  it  was  best  for  us 
to  follow  them,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up,  as 
prisoners,  to  the  captain  of  the  provost-guard. 
The  officers  gathered  about  us.  Our  horses 
were  taken  from  us,  but  our  saddles  and  sad- 
dle-bags we  had  with  us  in  our  confinement. 
Our  papers  were  soon  demanded,  and  read 
over,  and  we  were  closely  examined  :  some  of 
our  papers  were  sent  to  the  head  general 
They  gave  us  to  expect  we  should  have  a  pass 
to  go  home,  if  we  would  promise  to  go  ;  but  1 
could  not  make  such  a  promise,  being  bound 
in  spirit  to  do  my  endeavours  to  vi>it  Friends 
in  Soulh  Carolina,  if  not  in  Georgia.  In  the 
lime  of  our  confineincnt,  we  had  the  company 
of  several  officers,  one  at  a  lime.  They  be- 
haved civil,  but  were  full  of  talk  and  foolish 
imaginations  concerning  us.  Let  me  never 
forget  my  Master's  kindness  in  a  time  of  need  : 
1  had  talk  enough  for  them  all,  which  they 
could  not  gainsay  or  condemn.  At  length 
they  concluded,  yea,  one  of  them  told  me,  that 
I  was  a  crafty  fellow,  chosen  by  our  Yearly 
Meeting  in  Pennsylvania  lo  survey  the  south- 
erti  States,  lo  the  disadvantage  of  our  country, 
and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Britisli  troops, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  We  were  often  press- 
ed to  promise  to  go  home,  which  1  as  often 
punctually  refused  ;  giving  them  such  reasons 
for  it  which  they  could  not  answer. 

"  We  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  captain  on 
Sixth-day  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  First-day 
morning  following,  about  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore day,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the  camp, 
the  officers  riding  to  and  fro,  ordering  the  sol 
dicrs  to  make  haste  and  parade  ready  tc 
march.  When  our  captain  had  got  his  men 
in  order,  with  many  prisoners,  he  honoured 
us  so  much  as  to  rank  us  next  lo  bin),  and  so 
he  marched  on  with  bis  naked  sword  in  his 
hand,  and  we  following  him.  We  marched 
near  twenty  miles,  and  then  encamped.  When 
we  first  set  out,  i  was  thoughtful  how  we 
should  get  along,  for  several  reasons,  if  they 
marched  far.  We  had  eaten  sparingly  the 
day  before,  and  then  had  but  little  more  than 
one  biscuit  and  a  Utile  piece  of  meat  between 
us  both,  and  had  our  bags  and  great-coats  to 
carry  ;  and  what  made  it  seem  moi-e  trying, 
iho  sand  was  deep"  and  slavish,  and  my  "boots 
stiff  and  heavy.  The  ihought  of  these  things, 
for  a  time,  seemed  grievous.  I  began  to  in- 
quire for  my  [Divine]  Master,  and  when  1  had 
Ibund  him,  1  conversed  with  him  as  though  he 


he  love  I  had  for  Him,  and  did  entreat,  that 
he  would  not  leave  me  now  in  a  time  of  trial  : 
and  he  was  pleased  to  hear  me,  and  with  an 
encouraging  language,  conveyed  to  my  under- 
standing as  wilh  these  words,  '  Fear  not,  my 
servant,  1  will  be  with  thee.'  The  praise  of 
all  be  given  to  Him,  for  he  is  worthy  :  he  did 
fulfil  his  promise  to  my  admiration. 

"  We  marched  fast.  1  ate  but  little  more 
than  half  a  biscuit  that  day,  and  yet  could  not 
perceive  myself  hungry  or  weary.  I  found 
freedom  to  be  cheerful  in  conversation  with 
the  captain  and  with  his  men.  The  officers 
passing  and  repassing,  generally  took  notice 
of  us.  Some  of  them  asked  how  we  were.  F 
answered  as  I  felt,  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  1  could.  We  were  now  encamped  in  the 
wilderness  under  guard,  but  had  liberty  to 
walk  out,  one  at  a  time.  I  went  out  that  af- 
ternoon, from  tent  to  tent,  amongst  the  officers, 
making  known  to  them  our  circumstance, 
where  we  desired  to  go,  and  what  our'tusiness 
was.  One  of  them  promised  to  let  us  go  in 
the  morning.  I  returned  to  my  companion, 
laid  down  by  him,  but  could  not  sleep,  although 
1  had  not  slept  much  for  several  nights.  Re- 
markable it  appeared  to  me.  that  I  should  be 
well  and  hearty,  and  lively,  without  much  food 
or  sleep.  My  dear  Friends,  search  for  the  rea- 
son :  1  believe  it  to  be  the  Lord's  doings,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  my  view. 

The  next  morning  1  went  to  seek  the  offi- 
cer who  had  promised  to  give  us  our  liberty, 
and  after  some  time  found  him,  and  put  him  in 
mind  of  his  promise.  He  seemed  to  quibble, 
and  put  it  off.  I  thought  he  intended  to  wea- 
ry me  out,  that  so  1  would  promise  to  go 
home.  1  went  lo  the  head  officer,  and  made 
my  complaint,  and  he,  in  a  friendly  way,  told 
me  that  we  should  soon  be  released.  Soon 
after,  that  officer  who  had  promised  us  a  per- 
mit, called  me  lo  his  lent,  and  wrote  a  pass  for 
us  ;  and  when  he  had  read  it  to  me,  my  spirit 
was  raised  with  zeal  for  my  Master's  honour, 
and  so  I  told  him,  that  I  was  not  to  fear  or  be 
frightened  by  men  wlien  in  my  Master's  cause. 
Must  we  indeed  go  right  home  without  a 
guard  ?  Nay,  send  a  guard  with  us  for  the 
safety  of  thy  country  !  Yes,  we  have  conclud- 
ed to  go  homeward  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  to  a  settlement  of  Friends  about 
New  Garden,  and  when  we  have  visited  them, 
if  1  find  my  mind  easy  to  return  home  to  my 
wife  and  children,  I  shall  be  glad  ;  but  if  I  find 
my  Master  hath  any  more  service  for  me  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  I  desire  to  be  enabled 
to  return  to  South  Carolina,  if  not  to  Georgia, 
visiting  my  Friends ;  and  if  I  should  return 
through  this  army,  when  thou  seest  me  ride 
on,  then  remember  what  I  tell  thee  now. 
Officer. —  If  you  return  here  again,  you  may 
expect  severity.  Ansirer. — I  do  not  fear  what 
your  army  can  do  to  me,  for  I  know  that  you 
can  have  no  power  over  this  body,  except  you 
receive  it  from  above  for  some  good  end.  He 
then  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  perhaps  saw 
the  tears  begin  to  run  down  my  cheeks  ;  he 
gave  me  his  hand,  and  wished  me  a  good  jour- 
ney, got  on  his  horse,  and  rode  off. 


THE   FRIEND. 


"Our  horses  were  given  to  us;  we  parted 
wilh  our  captain  (of  liie  provost)  as  with  a 
friend,  and  wilh  a  raised  voice  bid  his  men 
farewell,  and  wished  lliem  a  better  way  of  liv- 
ing, which  they  returned,  with  gladness  for 
our  release.  VVe  had  about  sixty  miles  to  a 
friend's  house  at  Pedee,  from  whence  we  came. 
I  thought  our  being  amongst  them  was  no  dis- 
grace to  our  Society.  O  how  good  it  is  for 
us  to  live  near  the  Truth  !  walking  in  the 
Light,  we  should  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  to 
do,  nor  where  to  go,  nor  how  to  behave  our- 
selves before  men  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
for  the  safety  and  peace  of  our  souls.  1  have 
been  much  preserved  in  such  a  state  since  I 
left  you  :  I  am  unworthy  of  such  great  kind- 
ness. The  thoughts  of  the  many  days,  weeks 
and  months,  which,  in  time  past,  I  have  spent 
in  the  unnecessary  cares  of  this  world,  do  at 
times  grieve  me  :  that,  and  the  sense  I  have  of 
the  state  of  the  churches,  is  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion which  I  meet  with.  I  find  hard  work 
amongst  Friends  in  these  southern  provinces, 
but  have  been  helped  by  my  kind  Master,  to 
proclaim  his  great  name  :  although  in  a  clumsy 
and  uncustomary  way,  I  generally  feel  relief 
to  my  burdened,  troubled  soul. 

'•  I  am  in  a  few  days  intending  to  set  out  for 
South  Carolina  again,  not  knowing  what  may 
befall  me  there.  iVIy  greatest  concern  is,  that 
I  might  be  profitable  to  my  Master.  I  cannot 
see  the  end  of  my  journey,  nor  the  road  home, 
so  clearly  as  usual.  It  may  be  you  may  see 
my  face  no  more;  and  if  it  be  so,  I  entreat 
you,  in  that  love  which  I  feel  for  you,  that 
you  show  kindness  to  my  dear  wife,  and  watch 
over  my  children  for  good.  The  reason  of  my 
beloved  companion  leaving  me — I  first  pro- 
posed it  to  his  consideration  for  your  sakes, 
lest  you  might  be  uneasy  ;  and  after  consider- 
ing and  looking  at  it,  found  freedom  so  to  do, 
It  is  no  small  cross  for  me  to  part  with  him 
we  have  travelled  together  in  love,  as  brethren 
in  tribulation.  My  love  to  you  all,  my  friends 
and  neighbours. 

Abel  Thomas." 
"  New  Garden,  North  Carolina, 
Filth  month  6th,  1781." 

Where  Friends  have  been  kept  in  the  faith 
ful  support  of  their  testimonies  they  have  been 
preserved  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Few  men, 
however  wicked,  have  the  hardihood  of  con- 
tinuing to  inflict  injury  on  the  meek  and  unre 
sisting.  Our  friend  George  DiUwyn  used  to 
relate  an  incident  which  occurred  at  Enslon 
the  New  York  province,  during  the  American 
Revolution.  It  was  a  neighbourhood  much 
subjected  to  the  inroads  of  scouting  parties  of 
both  the  English  and  American  armies,  and 
from  which  at  the  advice  of  the  American 
Government,  all  the  inhabitants  but  Friend: 
had  retreated.  Friends,  trusting  to  the  protec 
tion  of  an  overruling  Providence,  continued  a 
their  dwellings,  and  kept  up  their  religious 
meetings.  At  one  time,  that  simple,  honest 
friend  Robert  Nesbitt,  who  resided  about  30 
miles  from  Easton,  walked  tliither  through  the 
wilderness,  to  attend  their  week-day  meet 
They  sat  down  with  open  doors  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord,  and  whilst  thus  engaged,  an  Indian 
came  and  peeped  in  at  them.  Seeing  Frien 
sitting  quietly  together,  he  slipped  inside  of  the 


door,  being  followed  by  a  company  of  his 
countrymen.  They  placed  their  arms  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  took  seats.  When  the 
meeting  closed,  Zebulon  Hoxie,  one  of  the 
Friends  present,  invited  them  to  his  house  to 
refresh  themselves,  which  invitation  they  ac- 
cepted, and  having  partaken  of  his  provisions 
quietly  departed.  Before  going,  however,  the 
chief  warrior  who  could  speak  French,  had  a 
communication  in  that  language  with  Robert 
Nesbitt,  in  which  he  told  him  they  had  come 
to  the  house  intending  to  destroy  all  who  were 
in  it.  Adding,  "  When  we  saw  you  silling 
with  your  door  open,  without  weapons  of  de- 
fence, we  had  no  disposition  to  hurt  you,  we 
would  have  fought  for  you."  Such  was  the 
language  of  this  chief,  and  yet  this  party  had 
scalps  wilh  them,  doubtless  torn  from  the 
bleeding  heads  of  some  who  had  not  been  liv- 
ing under  the  government  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

Another  anecdote  now  recurs  to  memory. 
Leonard  Fell  one  of  our  early  Friends,  was 
attacked  whilst  travelling  alone  by  a  highway- 
man, and  gave  up  without  resistance  at  his  de- 
mand, his  money  and  his  horse.  But  his  blas- 
ter laying  a  concern  upon  him  for  the  good  of 
the  poor  thief's  soul,  he  warned  him  to  cease 
from  his  evil  way.  The  robber  in  his  rage 
threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out  if  he  offered  to 
preach  to  him.  But  Leonard  nothing  daunt- 
ed, replied,  "  Though  I  would  not  give  my 
life  for  my  money  or  my  horse,  I  would 
give  it  to  save  thy  soul."  Struck  with  the 
nobility  of  this  senliment,  the  anger  of  the 
highwayman  departed,  and  he  declared  that 
from  such  a  man  he  would  take  neither  money 
nor  horse.  So  he  returned  all  to  Leonard, 
leaving  him  to  pursue  his  way,  with  a  thankful 
heart,  and  a  portion  of  peace  from  his  Master 
as  a  reward  for  his  faithful  dedication. 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

Diiilson  Bay  Compiiiiy's  Arctic  Expedition. 

In  the  Naulical  Magazine  (London),  1847, 
is  an  article,  the  reading  of  which  interested 
me  much,  so  that  I  have  been  induced  to  tran- 
scribe the  greater  part  of  it  lor  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend." 

The  editor  of  the  "  Nautical"  in  a  short  in- 
troductory, remarks: — "In  July,  1846,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  despatched  an  expedi- 
tion of  thirteen  persons  from  Churchill  in  Hud- 
son Bay,  under  the  command  of  Dr.  John 
Rae,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  unex- 
plored portion  of  the  Arctic  coast,  at  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  the  American  Continent. 
This  expedition  has  now  returned,  after  having 
traced  the  coast  all  the  way  from  Lord  Mayor's 
Bay  of  Sir  John  Ross,  to  within  a  kw  miles 
of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla — thus 
proving  Sir  John  to  have  been  correct  in  stat- 
ing Boothia  Felix  to  be  a  peninsula.  The  de- 
tails will  be  found  in  the  following  abstract  of 
a  report  received  by  ihe  Hudson  Bay  Compa- 
ny ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  narrative 
will  be  found  too  interesting  to  require  any 
apology  to  our  readers  for  having  encroached 
thus  largely  on  our  pages." 

S.  R. 


"After  leaving  Churchill  the  crews  of  the 
boats  were  divided  into  watches,  so  that  we 
continued  under  sail  day  and  night,  whenever 
the  weather  was  sufficienlly  moderate. 

"On  the  15th,  when  about  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Fullerlon,  we  first  met  with  ice, 
which  was  so  heavy  and  closely  packed,  that 
it  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  deep  and  narrow  inlet  that  opportunely 
presented  itself.  We  were  detained  here  two 
days,  during  which  I  found  that  our  harbour 
formed  the  estuary  of  a  considerable  stream, 
on  the  beach  near  the  mouth  of  which  a  great 
number  of  seals  were  lying.  The  latitude  64^ 
6'  45"  N.  was  observed  ;  variation  of  the  com- 
pass 22°  10'  W. 

"  We  reached  the  most  southerly  opening 
of  Wager  river  on  the  2'2nd,  and  were  detain- 
ed all  day  by  immense  quanlities  of  heavy  ice 
driving  in  wilh  the  flood,  and  onf  again  wilh 
the  ebb  tide,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8 
miles  an  bour,  forcing  up  the  ice  and  grinding 
it  against  the  rocks,  causing  a  noise  resembling 
thunder. 

"  On  the  23d  we  made  the  traverse  from  the 
south  to  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  Wa- 
ger river  wilh  some  difficulty,  and  holding  on 
our  course  towards  Repulse  Bay,  about  7  p. 
M.  on  the  24lh,  we  rounded  Cape  Hope,  and 
sailed  up  during  the  night  to  within  8  miles  of 
the  head  of  the  bay,  where  we  cast  anchor  for 
a  few  hours  under  shelter  of  a  small  island 
near  its  south  shore. 

"  At  3  p.  M.  on  the  25th,  we  entered  Gib- 
son's Cove,  on  the  banks  of  which  I  was  re- 
joiced to  observe  three  Esquimaux  tents,  and 
four  of  the  natives  standing  on  the  shore. 
They  appeared  much  alarmed  at  our  approach  ; 
but  their  f^ars  were  soon  dispelled  on  my  land- 
ing with  the  interpreter,  and  explaining  our 
friendly  inlentions  towards  them.  None  of 
the  party  had  ever  visiled  Churchill,  but  one 
or  two  of  the  women  had  seen  Captain  Parry's 
ships  both  at  Igloo-lik  and  Winter  Island.,  and 
they  still  wore  beads  round  their  wrists,  which 
they  had  obtained  from  on  board  those  vessels. 
They  had  neither  heard  nor  seen  anything  of 
Sir  John  Franklin. 

"  From  a  chart  drawn  by  one  of  the  party,  I 
inferred  ihat  the  Arctic  Sea  (named  Akkoolee) 
to  the  west  of  .Melville  peninsula,  was  not  more 
than  40  miles  distant  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction, 
and  Ihat  about  35  miles  of  the  distance  was 
occupied  by  deep  lakes  ;  so  that  we  would  have 
only  about  5  miles  of  land  to  drag  tho  boat 
over;  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  I  had  deci- 
ded upon,  even  had  the  distance  been  much 
greater,  in  preference  to  going  round  by  the 
Fury  and  Hecla  strait. 

"  Having  unloaded  the  boats  and  placed  one 
of  them  with  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  in 
security,  the  other  was  hauled  3  miles  up  a 
rapid  and  narrow  river,  which  flowed  from 
one  of  the  lakes  we  were  to  pass  through. 
This  work  occupied  us  the  whole  of  the  26th, 
as  the  current  was  very  strong,  and  the  chan- 
nel so  full  of  large  boulder-stones  that  the  men 
were  frequently  up  to  the  waist  in  ice-cold  wa- 
ter, whilst  lifting  or  launching  the  boat  over 
these  impediments. 

"  Our  landing  place  was  found  to  be  in  lati- 
tude 60-  3.''  1"  N.     The  rate  of  the  chrono- 
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meler  had  become  so  irregular,  that  it  could 
not  be  depended  upon  for  finding  the  longitude. 
During  the  winter  it  stopped  altogether. 

"On  the  27th,  leaving  one  man  in  charge 
of  our  stores,  &c.  which  were  placed  en  cache 
on  the  rocks,  and  covered  with  oil  cloths,  the 
rest  of  the  party  assisted  by  three  Esquimaux, 
carried  what  baggage  and  provisions  were  ne 
cessary  to  the  boat.  The  distance  from  thii 
part  of  the  river  to  where  it  issues  from  the 
lake  being  only  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the 
current  less  rapid,  we  soon  reached  the  lake 
which  is  6  miles  long,  and  varies  from  half  a 
mile  to  200  yards  in  breadth,  ils  depth  being 
in  some  places  upwards  of  30  fathoms. 

"  After  traversing  several  lakes,  and  cross- 
ing over  six  'portages,'  on  the  Ist  of  August 
we  entered  a  shallow  stream  flowing  to  the 
northward.  Following  this  we  arrived  at  5 
o'clock  p.  M.  in  latitude  67°  13'  N.  longitude 
by  account  87°  30'  VV.  The  tide  being  out, 
the  men  had  some  rest,  which  they  much  re- 
quired after  their  hard  labour. 

"  1  expected  to  have  got  the  boat  floated 
during  the  night,  but  was  disappointed,  as  the 
water  did  not  rise  by  two  feet  so  high  as  it 
had  done  the  preceding  day,  a  circumstance 
which  I  could  account  for  only  by  a  change  of 
wind  from  north-west  to  south. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  we  car- 
ried the  baggage  a  mile  further  down  the 
stream,  and  afterwards  with  much  trouble 
dragged  our  boat  over  some  shoals. 

"  VVe  were  now  afloat  in  a  salt  water  lake 
of  a  few  miles  in  width,  and  we  steered  to- 
wards the  only  apparent  opening,  bearing 
north.  On  passing  a  point  to  our  left,  two 
Esquimaux  tents  came  to  view.  As  we  had 
not  yet  breakfasted,  I  went  on  shore  while  the 
men  were  cooking,  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
any  inhabitants.  After  calling  once  or  twice 
outside  the  door  of  one  of  the  tents,  an  old 
woman  popped  out  her  head,  and  an  aged 
man  soon  after  appeared.  From  them  1  learn- 
ed that  the  sea  before  us  was  continually  full 
of  ice,  and  cuuld  with  difficulty  be  traversed 
in  their  kyaks  or  small  canoes.  Appearances 
led  me  to  suppose  that  this  information  was  cor- 
rect, but  it  was  necessary  to  make  a^n  attempt 
to  get  forward,  and  at  least  judge  for  myself, 
although  not  a.  pool  of  open  water  could  be 
seen  to  seaward. 

"Alter  landing  three  of  our  men  who  had 
fissisted  us  across,  and  who  were  to  return  to 
Repulse  Bay,  and  giving  some  presents  to  our 
new  friends,  we  pushed  olT,  and  stood  to  the 
north-west  among  heavy  and  closely  packed 
ice,  through  which  we  made  very  little  pro- 
gress. Ranges  of  low  granite  hills  lined  the 
coast,  at  some  places  a  few  hundred  yards 
distant  from  it,  at  others  projecting  into  the 
sea. 

"After  tracing  the  shore  for  11  miles  we 
passed  a  steep  rocky  point,  which  was  named 
Point  Hargrave.  NVhen  a  low  miles  past 
Point  Margrave,  lieing  completely  stopped  hy 
ice,  we  put  ashore,  and  found  a  large  wooden 
sledge,  half  of  which  we  cut  up  for  fuel,  in- 
tending to  pay  the  owner,  whom  I  was  pretty 
sure  of  finding  on  my  return. 

"At  11  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  3d,  we  rounded 
a  high  bluff  cape,  which  was  called  after  the 


lady  of  Sir  John  Henry  Pelly,  governor  of  the  gushed  out  with  such  force,  that  the  roar  could 
Hudson  Bay  Company.     It  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude 67°  28'  N.  longitude  by  account  87°  40' 
W. 

"  With   much  exertion  we  advanced  three 
miles  beyond  the  cape,  when  we  were  enclosed 


by  the  ice. 


that 


could   neither  advance 


nor  retreat.  The  shore  still  kept  its  north' 
west  trending,  and  presented  a  succession  o 
low  inuddy  points  and  alternate  bays.  Into 
each  of  the  latter  a  deep  ravine  opened,  which 
during  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  must 
form  the  beds  of  considerable  streams,  although 
at  present  they  were  nearly  dry.  The  tides 
were  here  very  irregular  in  their  height,  one 
tide  flowing  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  the  next  not 
above  lialf  as  much.  The  depth  of  water 
within  100  yards  of  the  shore  was  from  3  to 
4  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand. 

"  There  was  a  fresh  breeze  off  shore  on  the 
.5th,  which  had  but  little  effect  on  the  ice.  I 
therefore  determined  on  returning,  and  if  pos- 
sible crossing  over  to  Melville  peninsula,  for 
the  purpose  of  tracing  its  shores  to  the  Fury 
and  Hecla  strait.  By  chopping  off  some  pieces 
of  ice  and  pushing  aside  others,  after  much 
e.vertion  we  succeeded  in  getting  our  boat 
among  ice  somewhat  less  closely  packed. 
During  our  detention  the  weather  had  been  so 
foggy,  that  no  observations  of  any  value  could 
be  obtained  ;  our  clothes  were  all  the  time  ei- 
ther quite  wet  or  damp  ;  our  fuel  was  nearly 
expended,  and  we  had  much  difficulty  in  find- 
ing water  that  was  drinkable. 

"  I  had  travelled  five  miles  along  the  coast, 
but  the  walking  was  so  fatiguing,  that  I  gave 
up  all  hopes  of  performing  the  service  on  foot 
at  this  season. 

"  Working  our  way  among  the  ice  until  a 
mile  or  two  past  Point  Hargrave,  there  now 
appeared  to  be  sufKcient  open  water  to  allow 
us  to  cross  over  to  Melville  peninsula,  the 
nearest  point  of  which  bore  N.  E.,  distant  10 
miles. 

"  We  completed  the  traverse  in  five  hours, 
amidst  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied  by  thun- 
der and  lightning,  the  wind  having  shifted  from 
South-west  to  East. 

"  Having  secured  the  boat  to  the  rocks,  the 
men,  although  drenched  to  the  skin,  went  im- 
mediately to  sleep  in  their  wet  clothes,  eighteen 
hours  hard  work  at  the  oars  and  ice-poles 
having  thoroughly  tired  them  all. 

(To  be  conUnued.) 


A    Wonderful    Phenomenon. — A    singula 
ihenomenon  was  brought  to  light  recently. 


be  distinctly  heard  fifty  or  sixty  rods  distant. 
On  touching  fire  to  the  air  it  caught,  and  the 
flames  flashed  twenty  feet  high,  and  came  near 
burning  the  building  covering  the  machinery, 
in  which  it  is  located.  They  finally  succeed- 
ed, with  considerable  difficulty,  in  stopping  it, 
by  forcing  down  blankets,  and  driving  a  spile 
into  the  hole,  which  was  their  only  means  of 
stopping  the  air  or  gas,  and  extinguishing  the 
flames.  For  several  moments  after  the  hole 
was  stopped,  the  earth  trembled  and  shook  for 
some  distance  around,  as  though  an  eruption 
was  about  to  take  place.  The  people,  who, 
by  this  time  had  gathered  to  the  number  of 
about  a  hundred,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  these 
symptoms,  and  scattered  with  all  possible  ra- 
pidity. From  the  lime  it  was  opened  till  it 
was  thus  closed,  was  about  six  hours,  and  the 
air  gushed  out  all  of  the  time  with  unabated 
force. — Detroit  Daily  Advertiser. 

Grounds  Devoted  to  Pasturage Most  far- 
mers or  graziers  have  probably  observed  large 
rank  bunches  of  grass  lemaining  untouched, 
though  the  feed  was  scanty  and  short  all 
around.  The  reason  why  animals  will  not  eat 
it,  is  probably  because  it  is  not  so  sweet,  or 
that  soine  disagreeable  odour  arises  from  it. 
Most  horses  and  cattle  will  eat  it  readily,  if  it 
be  mowed,  and  partly  or  wholly  dried,  cured 
or  made  into  hay ;  but,  by  experiment,  I  find 
that  the  best  way  is  to  sait  it  well.  The  salt 
should  be  fine,  and  sown  in  the  morning,  while 
the  dew  is  on.  The  salt  that  is  not  eaten  by 
the  cattle,  is  an  excellent  fertilizer  for  the  soil, 
and  destructive  to  worms  and  all  insects  feed- 
g  on  grass. — Lale  Paper. 


Grapes. — The  produce  of  grapes  is  so  abun- 
dant near  Paris,  that  the  peasants  fear  to  bring 
any  inferior  quality  inside  the  walls,  lest  they 
should  not  sell  for  six  centimes  the  two-pound 
weight,  the  amount  of  entrance  duty  to  whicli 
they  are  subject.  The  consequence  is,  that  a 
regular  fair  of  grapes  is  established  outside  of 
the  walls  of  Paris,  to  which  the  troops  in  par- 
ticular resort,  and  are  to  be  seen  loaded  each 
with  three  pounds  weight,  which  they  pur- 
chase for  three  half-pence,  and  which  are  duty 
free. — Ibid. 


Pennsylvania  Cciitral  Railroad. — The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction, from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  at  the 
head  of  the  Ohio  river,  will  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty-one  miles  in  length,  making  the  whole 
distance  from   Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  three 


the  township  of  Greenfield,  about  eight  miles  I  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles.    Tli 


from  this  city.  The  facts  are  very  nearly 
follows: — The  Messrs.  Grangers,  in  boring  to 
find  water  to  supply  their  steam  saw-mill,  sunk 
a  four  inch  hole  to  the  depth  of  70  feet,  when 
ihey  struck  a  vein  or  cavity.  As  they  with- 
drew the  auger  from  the  hole,  to  their  great 
prise,  it  was  followed  by  a  violent  current 
of  air  that  threw  up  stones  as  large  as  hen 
,  ten  or  fifteen  ket  high.  For  a  kw  mo- 
ments, when  the  hole  was  first  opened,  the  air 
was  accompanied  by  a  stream  of  water  which 
was  thrown  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  wa- 
ter, however,  soon  ceased  coming,  and  the  air 


IS  line  cross- 
he  Allegheny  mountains  at  Sugar  Run 
Gap  ;  and  from  Harrisburg  to  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  miles,  the  lino  follows  the  valley 
of  the  Juniata  river,  and  has  no  grade  greater 
than  twenty-one  feet  per  mile.  The  curvatures 
are  easy,  and  the  road  adapted  to  iiigh  veloci- 
ties. The  mountain  is  ascended  on  tlie  eastern 
side  by  12  3-10  miles  of  a  grade  of  eighty  feet 
per  mile,  similar  to  that  on  the  Western  Rail- 
road of  Massachusetts.  'I'he  summit  of  the 
mountain  is  then  passed  by  a  tunnel  seven 
hundred  yards  long,  and    the    line  from  the 
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summit  to  Pittsburg,  is  one  hundred  and  six 
miles  long,  witii  a  maximum  grade  of  fifty-two 
feet  per  mile. 

The  railroad  distance  from  Pittsburg  to  Cin- 
cinnati will  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles, 
by  the  way  of  Massillon,  VVooster,  and  Colum- 
bus ;  while  tlie  distance  by  the  Ohio  river  is 
four  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  or  one-half 
longer  than  the  railroad,  and  the  railroad  may 
be  traversed  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  time 
required  by  steamboats  on  the  river.  The 
railroad  in  Ohio,  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length,  will  traverse  the  elevated  table  lands  of 
that  State,  which  are  very  favourable  for  rail- 
road construction. — Jovr.  of  Science. 

BMer  Do  it  at  Once. — It  was  a  whimsical 
plan,  that  of  my  dear  old  grandmother.  If 
ever  she  found  a  hole  in  a  towel  or  tablecloth, 
she  pinned  it  up,  with  a  label  appended,  ''must 
he  mended  ,-"  and  it  was  then  committed  to  a 
drawer  in  her  wardrobe,  probably  never  to  be 
thence  removed  so  long  as  my  grandmother 
lived.  Now,  it  occurs  lo  me,  there  are  many 
more  things  in  the  world  which  we  all  agree 
must  he  mended,  besides  my  old  grandmother's 
towels  and  tablecloths.  We  each  have  our 
own  individual  failings,  which  must  be  mend- 
ed. Let  us  look  to  them,  and  instead  of  imi- 
tating my  grandmother's  example,  as  wo  are 
sadly  too  much  disposed  lo  do,  let  us  begin  to 
mend  the  moment  we  have  decided  what  must 
be  mended. — People^s  Journal. 


Science. — We  talk  of  the  pride  of  science. 
But  science  manifests  wisdom  and  foreshadows 
success,  when  it  assumes  its  humblest  attitudes. 
To  learn  that  we  are  unlearned,  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  great  extent  of  power  that  sur- 
rounds us,  to  feel  how  much  of  it  is  unattain- 
able, and  in  humble  hope  to  try  to  reach  the 
lowest  limits  of  its  lofty  sphere,  and  make  a 
little  segment  of  it  our  own,  are  genuine  marks 
of  merit,  and  just  aspirings  of  devout  ambition. 
Science  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  mode  of 
making  some  of  them  available  to  purposes  of 
human  life.  A  development  of  her  seeming 
mysteries  is  the  utmost  aim  and  end  of  scien- 
tific investigalions  the  most  profound.  Philo- 
sophy in  ils  abstruse  and  successful  labours, 
can  at  last  only  hope  to  become  acquainted 
with,  and  set  in  motion,  the  operation  of  her 
simple  laws.  The  earliest  and  the  latest  les- 
son in  the  ample  book  of  science,  is  inscribed 
by  the  finger  of  Nature.  Her  merest  elements 
are  full  of  wisdom  :  her  sublimest  efforts  are 
not  without  simplicity.  The  inspiration  of  the 
brightest  intellects,  has  been  traced  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  some  of  the  most  humble 
of  her  agencies.  If  a  swallow's  nest  taught, 
according  to  the  ancient  architect,  the  art  of 
thatching  roofs  with  sprigs  and  loam  ;  if  a 
stagnant  pool  furnished  philosophy  with  the 
element  of  artificial  light;  if  the  wet  string  of 
a  kite  unfolded  the  phenomena  of  electricity  ; 
and  if  fruit  falling  from  the  tree,  demonstrated 
the  agency  which  keeps  in  place  and  motion 
the  universe, — what  undiscovered  secret  may 
not  yet  reward  a  watcbfid  scrutiny  of  Nature's 
familiar  works?  If  minds  partaking  so  large- 
ly of  celestial  mould  were  thus  inspired,  more 


limited  intelligences  may  be  content  lo  bow 
their  heads,  and  derive  instruction  from  the 
same  unerring  source.  Words  wiser  than  the 
examples  of  philosophy  refer  us,  if  we  would 
be  also  wise,  to  the  lowly  example  of  ihe  hum- 
blest creeping  thing,  that  having  "  no  guide, 
governor  or  ruler,"  "  prepareth  her  meat  in  the 
summer,  and  galhcrelh  her  food  in  harvest." 
Yet  wisdom  when  even  thus  humbly  taught, 
as  we  learn  from  the  same  inspired  teacher,  is 
"more  precious  than  pearls:  all  things  that 
thou  canst  desire  are  not  lo  bo  compared  to 
it," — for  "  by  wisdom  is  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  earth." — From  Address  hy  Jos.  R.  Inger- 
soll,  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  Oct'r  18, 
1848. 

From  Ihe  Churcti  Times. 
THE  MARRIAGE  VOW. 
Speak  it  not  lightly — 'tis  a  holy  thing-. 


Or  when  thine  eye  is  wet  with  bitterest  tears, 
Recorded  by  an  angel's  pen  on  high. 
And  must  be  questioned  in  Eternity. 

Speak  it  not  lightly — though  the  young  and  gay 
Are  thronging  round  thee  now,  with  tones  of  mirth. 

Let  not  the  holy  promise  of  to-day 

Fade  like  the  elouds  that  with  the  morn  have  birth, 

But  ever  bright  and  sacred  may  it  be 

Stored  in  the  treasure-cell  of  memory. 

Life  may  not  prove  all  sunshine — there  will  come 
Dark  hours  for  all  :  Ol  will  ye,  when  the  night 

Of  sorrow  gathers  thickly  round  your  home. 
Love  as  ye  did,  in  time  when  calm  and  briglit 

Seemed  the  sure  path  ye  trod,  untouched  by  care, 

And  deemed  the  future  like  the  present — fair  ? 

Eyes  that  now  beam  with  health  may  yet  grow  dim. 
And  cheeks  of  rose  forget  their  early  glow ; 

Languor  and  pain  assail  each  active  limb. 

And  lay,  perchance,  some  worshipped  beauty  low ! 

Then  will  ye  gaze  upon  the  altered  brow, 

And  love  as  fondly,  faithfully,  as  now  ? 

Should  fortune  frown  on  your  defenceless  head, 

Should  storms  o'ertake  your  bark  on  life's  dark  sea  ; 

Fierce  tempests  rend  the  sail  so  gaily  spread. 
When  hope  her  syren  strain  sang  joyfully — 

Will  ye  look  up,  though  clouds  your  sky  o'crcast. 

And  say,  "Together  we  will  bide  the  blast?" 

Age,  with  its  silvery  locks,  comes  stealing  on, 

And  brings  the  tottering  step,  the  furrowed  cheek — 

The  eye  from  whence  each  lustrous  gleam  hath  gone. 
And  the  pale  lip,  with  accents  low  and  weak: — 

Will  ye  then  tliink  upon  your  life's  gay  prime, 

And  smiling,  bid  Love  triumph  over  Time  ? 

Speak  it  not  lightly — O  beware,  beware  I 
'Tis  no  vain  promise,  no  unmeaning  word — 

Lo  1  men  and  angels  list  what  ye  declare. 
And  by  the  High  and  Holy  One  'tis  heard  : 

O,  then  contritely  at  His  altar  now 

Pray  ye  for  grace  to  keep  your  marriage  vow. 


Gutta  Perclia. 

Extract  from  an  article  in  the  Chemical  Ga- 
zette, on  the  various  applications  of  Gutta 
Percha. 

"  In  describing  the  process  of  manufacturing 
gutta  percha,  the  author  observed,  that  rude 
blocks  of  the  material  were  first  cut  into  slices, 
by  means  of  a  cutting  machine  formed  of  a 
circular  iron  plate  of  about  5  feet  in  diameter, 
in  which  there  are  three  radical  slots  furnished 
with  as  many  knives  or  blades.  The  blocks 
arc  placed  in  an  inclined  shoot,  so  as  to  pre- 


sent one  end  to  the  operation  of  the  cutlers. 
The  slices  are  then  placed  in  a  wooden  lank, 
containing  hot  water,  in  which  they  are  left  to 
soak  until  found  in  a  plastic  slate.  They  are 
afterwards  passed  through  a  mincing  cylinder, 
similar  to  that  used  in  paper-mills  lor  the  con- 
version of  rags  into  pulp,  and  then  thoroughly 
cleansed  in  cold-water  tanks;  the  water',  in 
cases  of  impure  gutta  percha,  being  mixrd  with 
a  solution  of  common  soda  or  chloride  of  lime. 
It  is  next  put  into  a  maslicating  machine,  such 
as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  caoutchouc, 
and  then  pressed  through  rollers;  thus  being 
converted  into  sheets  of  various  width  and 
thickness.  When  necessary,  the  sheets  are 
again  tnasticated,  and  again  passed  through 
rollers.  These  sheets  are  subsequently  cut 
into  boards  by  vertical  knives,  placed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table,  along  which  the  sheets 
are  carried  by  a  clolh  or  web  to  anolher  rol- 
ler, round  which  they  pass,  and  are  cut  into 
the  required  widths.  The  bands  or  siraps  are 
then  removed,  and  coiled  up  ready  for  use. 
Driving  bands  for  machinery  are  thus  made, 
and  shoe  soles  and  heels  are  stamped  out  of 
similar  sheets  of  gutta  percha.  In  making 
tubes  or  pipes,  either  of  gutia  percha  or  any  of  its 
compounds,  a  mass  of  gutta  percha,  after  being 
thoroughly  masticated,  is  placed  in  a  metal 
cylinder  furnished  with  a  similar  piston,  by 
which  i;  is  pressed  down  into  an  air-box,  kept 
hot  with  sleam,  which  has  at  its  lower  end  a 
number  of  perforations,  through  which  the 
plastic  material  is  forced  into  a  cup,  whence  it 
passes  out,  round  a  core,  inio  the  desired  tubu- 
lar form,  and  thence  through  a  guage  lo  the 
required  size,  and  into  a  receiver  of  cold  wa- 
ter, being  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  a  long 
trough  by  a  cord  passing  round  a  pulley  at  the 
far  end  of  the  trough,  and  reluming  to  the 
person  in  attendance  on  the  machine,  who  gra- 
dually draws  the  pipe  away  from  the  air-ma- 
chine. Thus  lubes  of  considerable  lenglh  and 
diameter  arc  made  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  other 
liquids,  and  are  now  under  test  for  the  convey- 
ance of  gas." 

Wa/clfulncss. — Lei  the  lime  of  Icmplation 
be  Ihe  time  of  silence.  Words  react  upon  feel- 
ings ;  and  if  Satan,  in  the  time  of  trials,  can 
induce  us  to  utter  a  hasty  or  unadvised  word, 
he  will  add,  by  so  doing,  lo  the  power  of  his 
previous  assaulls,  and  increase  the  probability 
of  his  getting  the  victory.  It  is  a  sign  that 
our  wills  are  not  wholly  lost  in  the  will  of 
God,  when  we  are  much  in  the  habit  of  using 
words  which  imply  election  or  choice,  such 
as, — I  want  this,  or  want  that.  1  hope  it  will 
be  so  and  so  ;  or  I  hope  it  will  be  otherwise. 
When  our  wills  are  lost  in  ihe  will  of  God,  all 
our  specific  choices  and  preferences  are  merg- 
ed in  His  preference  and  choice.  The  soul 
truly  loves  the  arrangemenis  of  God,  whatso- 
ever is  now,  and  whalsoevershall  be  hereafter, 
its  language  is,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 


Esteem  not  thyself  belter  than  others,  lest 
in  the  sight  of  God  ibou  be  accoun'ed  worse 
than  they — neither  be  proud  of  thy  eood 
works  ;  for  the  judgment  of  God  is  far  dlflcr- 
ent  from  the  judgment  of  men. 
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A  BOMBARDMENT. 

"We  are  still  without  any  direct  communi- 
cation with  Vienna.  It  appears,  however, 
without  doubt,  that  it  has  been  attacked  and 
bombarded  by  VVindischgralz,  and  that  his 
troops  have  suffered  severely  ;  and  when  the 
last  accounts  left,  they  had  failed  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  town.  Jellachich 
had  been  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  citizens 
are  determined  to  destroy  the  city  rather  than 
surrender.  The  defence  of  Vienna  can  only 
be  maintained  by  the  defence  of  Saragossa. 

"  The  latest  intelligence  received  via  rail- 
road is,  that  four  of  the  suburbs,  viz., — Sach- 
tenthal,  Sandstrass,  Jaggei-seett,  and  Erdberg, 
are  in  flames,  and  the  cannonade  continued 
without  intermission  on  both  sides  throughout 
the  day.  The  troops  are  in  possession  of  the 
Northern  line,  but  liave  not  yet  succeeded  in 
taking  any  of  the  suburbs  in  the  Jaggerseett. 
A  tremendous  barricade  had  been  erected, 
which  was  defended  by  eight  cannons,  and  as 
many  companies  of  Burghers.  A  perpetual 
fire  is  kept  up  against  the  enemy,  but  they 
were  beginning  to  husband  the  powder.  There 
was  slill  a  supply  of  provisions. 

"  The  Western  conduit,  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  has  not  been  destroyed. 
The  dead  are  buried  on  the  gla9is,  as  the 
churchyard  is  occupied  by  the  enemy.  Un- 
fortunately there  has  been  an  encounter  in  the 
streets,  between  the  tri-coloured  and  the  two- 
coloured  burghers,  in  which  the  latter  were 
overcome,  after  they  had  set  the  streets  on  fire  ; 
this  is,  however,  a  solitary  instance,  as  other- 
wise, great  harmony  prevails.  A  caplain  in 
the  National  Guard  has  been  hanged,  as  he 
intended  to  inform  the  enemy  of  a  sally,  which 
was  (0  have  been  made  from  Nussbnurf.  There 
is  no  want  of  money,  and  the  Bank  has  not 
yet  been  attacked.  70,000  florins  which  were 
destined  for  the  military,  have  falten  into  the 
hands  of  the  National  Guards.  Jellachich 
and  Anersburg  stand  southward,  and  VVind- 
ischgratz  northwards.  The  Polish  Leaguers 
have  had  considerable  losses  at  the  Prater. 
From  60  to  70  were  killed." 

It  must  be  impossible  for  those  who  have 
never  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  a  city,  to 
imagine  to  the  full,  the  condition  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  in  the  midst  of  shattered  and 
burning  houses,  and  the  bodies  of  mutilated 
and  dying  fellow-creatures.  Over  the  preced- 
ing sketch  taken  from  a  foreign  paper,  we  can- 
not withhold  a  sigh  of  Christian  sympathy  for 
many  of  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  Vienna  ; 
and  while  we  reflect  that  the  dreadful  conflict 
is  between  professors  of  the  name  of  Jesus, 
who  came  to  save  them  from  sin,  and  from  the 
power  of  the  corrupt  lusts  and  passions,  in 
which  all  wars  and  fightings  have  their  origin, 
wo  mourn  over  the  d:irkness  in  which  such 
professors  arc  enveloped. 

Wc  talk  of  reformation  and  the  progress  of 
light  anil  knowledge,  and  sometimes  hope  that 
the  spirit  of  the  meek  and  merciful  Saviour  is 
gradually  gaining  the  ascendancy,  at  least  over 


many  who  call  him  Lord  ;  but  how  often  are 
we  disappointed.  Nothing,  unless  it  is  the 
love  of  money,  appears  more  captivating  than 
military  glory,  or  more  universally  commends 
men,  than  their  courage  on  the  field  of  battle. 
However  excellent  may  be  the  talents,  exten- 
sive and  valuable  the  acquirements,  and  sound 
the  principles  and  the  religion  of  men,  the 
Christian  world  generally  seem  to  regard  them 
as  secondary  to  the  brave  warrior. 

The  devastations  of  cities  and  countries,  and 
the  destruction  of  human  life,  are  all  thrown 
out  of  sight  as  long  as  war  is  not  brought  into 
our  midst,  and  our  wives  and  children  are  not 
slaughtered  up  ;  but  were  the  populous  and  rich 
porlions  of  the  United  States  overrun  by  mer- 
ciless armies,  our  towns  burnt  down,  hundreds 
of  men  and  women  mangled  and  butchered, 
those  who  escaped  would  form  a  different  esti- 
mate of  military  pomp,  compared  with  the  value 
of  the  principles  of  peace. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  steamship 
Cambria  brings  intelligence  that  Vienna  has 
surrendered  to  the  Austrian  troops.  The  ac- 
count states : 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  3Ist  the  imperial 
troops  made  their  final  entrance  into  the  inner 
town,  after  having  taken  all  the  faubourgs. 
Advancing  towards  the  bastions,  upon  which 
white  flags  had  been  raised,  they  were  sudden- 
ly received  by  a  shower  of  balls.  Shells  and 
rockets  were  upon  this  thrown  into  the  town. 
The  imperial  library  and  a  portion  of  the  pal- 
ace were  soon  in  flames.  The  town  submit- 
ted, and  the  Burge,  the  Karnthnerstrasse  and 
the  Stephen's  Square  were  occupied  by  the 
military  ;  a  brisk  fire  was  still  kept  up  upon 
Ihem  from  the  windows.  The  Burge  and 
Karnthner  gates  were  stormed  and  battered  in 
by  the  troops,  and  the  Burg  carried  by  assault. 
The  students  fought  like  mad  men,  and  when 
the  rest  of  the  city  had  given  in,  still  defended 
themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Aula,  support- 
ed by  a  portion  of  the  workmen. 

"  Vienna  has  suffered  considerably  in  many 
parts,  through  the  atrocious  treachery  of  the 
peo[)le's  leaders,  which  treachery  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  field-marshal  to 
employ  extreme  measures  within  the  city. 
Thus  the  palace,  the  library,  and  several  pub- 
lic edifices  and  churches  were  on  fire;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Augustine  and  Capu- 
cino  churches,  which  have  suffered  severely, 
the  fires  that  menanced  the  rest  were  extin- 
guished without  conuTiilting  ravages  to  any 
extent.  The  invaluable  contents  of  the  public 
library  have  not  suffered.  The  sufferings  of 
the  well-disposed  inhabitants  have  been  intense. 
Bern,  Messenhausen,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
armed  people  and  national  guards,  compelled 
those  who  were  suspected  of  lukewarmness  to 
fight  in  the  front  ranks,  and  thus  these  persons, 
many  of  whom  were  among  the  fallen,  were 
exposed  to  death  in  front  and  in  the  rear." 
What  disgrace  to  professing  Christians! 

RECEIPTS. 

Rocrivcd  prr  .Tctiu  F.iwrilt,  ngcnt,  Pnlcm,  Coliimlji- 
ana  Co.,  O.,  for  .Tolin  HiUlcr.  SS,  vols.  IS,  1!),  20  tind 
21,  for  Edward  Ronsall,  Jr.,  S2,vol.  SI,  for  .Tesso  Baker, 
$2,  to  48,  vol.  22,  for  Saml.  lIolliiigB\''orLh,  $2,  vol.  22, 


and  for  Joshua  Stafford,  Geauga  Co.,  O.,  S2,  vol.  22  ; 
per  Asa  Garretson,  agent,  Sornerton,  Belmont  Co.,  O., 
for  Jehu  Bailey,  S2,  vol.  22,  and  for  Sarah  J.  Edgcr. 
ton,  S3,  vol.  22 ;  Jacob  Roberts,  82,  vol.  22 ;  Thomas 
Siveter,  Iowa,  S2,  to   43,    vol.  22;   per    Samuel    B.  ; 
Smith,  Smyrna,  Harrison  Co.,  C,  for  Samuel  Smith, 
Joshua  Ellis,  and  Geo.  B.  Walker,  each  $2,  vol.  22.       | 
Correction  of  receipt  in  No.  10. — For  H.  C.  Pyle,  i 
read  H.   C.  Woodward,  Unionvillo,  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  per  J.  W.,  Jr.,  $2,  vol.  22.     The  first  ten  numbers 
were  sent  to  the  former  name.  , 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  Sixth-day,  the  8th  instant,  at  3 
o'clock,  p.  M. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  meet  on  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  Visiting  Committee  attend  at  the  school 
on  Seventh-day  afternoon,  the  2nd  instant. 
Thojias  Kimbee,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Twelfth  mo.  1st,  1848. 


Moral  Almanac,  1849. 
We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Friends  and 
others  to  the  fact,  that  there  are  a  few  thou- 
sand copies  of  this  Almanac  for  the  next  year, 
yet  to  be  disposed  of  ;\t  the  Depository  of  The 
Tract  Association  of  Fi lends,  No.  84  Arch 
street. 

"  Gilpin's  Exiles  in  Virginia,"   are   ready 
for  delivery  at  this  office. 


A  sittiation  as  a  clerk  or  salesman,  by  a 
young  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  book- 
keeping.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 


Mariiied,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Tecumseh,  IMich., 
on  Fourth-day,  the  1 8th  of  Temh  montli,  Joseph  C. 
Satterthwaite,  to  Elizabeth  M.,  daughter  of  Aaron 
Comlbrt,  formerly  of  Bucks  county,  Pa. 

,  at  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  9th  instant,  at  Friends' 

meeting-house,  Chhist'e  Davis,  of  Boston,  to  Elea- 
Noa,  daughter  of  Abraham  Barker,  of  T. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Eleventh  month,  1848,  Sakah 
H.,  wife  of  Levi  Gove,  of  Lincoln,  Addison  county, 
Vermont,  daughter  of  Oliver  and  Polly  Gorton,  of  New 
Lisbon,  Otsego  county.  New  York,  aged  44  years. — 
She  was  a  consistent  member  of  Starksboro'  Monthly 
Meeting,  and  had  for  several  years  rendered  accept- 
able service  in  the  church,  ever  desiring  that  the  doc. 
trines  thereof  might  be  preserved  in  their  ancient  pu- 
rity. She  bore  the  sufferings  of  a  short  but  very  pain- 
ful illness  without  a  murmur.  Being  filled  with  that 
love  which  breathes  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to 
men,  she  patiently  waited  the  Lord's  own  time,  be- 
licving  that  shS  should  be  accepted  of  him.  Having 
e.\|)resscd  that  it  was  trying  to  part  with  her  alllieted 
companion  and  the  dear  children,  (whom  she  com- 
mended to  their  heavenly  Father,  with  the  assurance, 
that  as  He  was  sought  unto,  ho  would  watch  over 
them,)  she  embraced,  and  bade  tiiem  all  farewell. — In 
this  bereavement  a  deep  loss  is  felt  not  only  by  her 
family  and  friends,  but  by  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
she  lived,  and  the  Society  of  which  she  was  a  mem- 
ber ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  sorrow,  wc  have  the  consola- 
tion of  believing,  that  being  released  from  the  conflicts 
of  time,  she  has  entered  into  that  rest  which  is  pre- 
pared lor  the  people  of  God. 


,  on  the  13lh  ult.,  at  her  residcnc 


thi! 


Ba.xtor,  late  of  Bradford,  VorUshirc,  England. 
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Bndson  Bay  Company's  Arctic  Expedilioa. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

"  There  was  a  thick  fog  with  rain  all  the 
night  of  the  6th,  but  about  6  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  a  fresh  breeze  from  S.  E. 
dispersed  the  mist.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
cleared  up  we  started,  but  our  progress  was 
very  slow  ;  in  four  hours  we  gained  as  many 
miles,  and  were  again  stopped  by  our  constant 
enemy.  Some  deer  were  seen  feeding  among 
the  rocks,  and  I  landed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
deavouring to  get  some  venison,  but  the  ani- 
mals were  too  shy  to  be  approached.  An 
hour's  simshiiiv^  dried  oui  -lollies  and  bedding, 
and  thus  made  us  feel  ralher  more  comforlable 
than  we  had  done  for  some  days  past.  The 
breeze  having  driven  the  ice  a  short  distance 
offshore,  we  ran  a  league  to  llie  norlhward. 
The  wind  having  increased  to  a  gale,  it  be- 
came dangerous  lo  proceed  amon^  the  ice;  we 
therefore  pushed  for  the  shore,  which  was  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  but  we  had  much 
trouble  in  reaching  it,  ahhouyh  pulling  si.\ 
oars,  and  ran  much  risk  of  being  crushed  by 
overhanging  masses  of  ice  under  which  we 
were  obliged  lo  pass. 

"  Early  on  ihe  8lh  it  became  calm,  and  so 
slight  has  been  the  effect  of  ihe  lale  gale,  that 
the  ice  has  nearly  surrounded  us  before  we 
got  our  anchor  up.  The  boat  could  not  be 
placed  in  order  here  ;  I  therefore  decided  to 
run  back  to  our  starting  point,  and  there  await 
some  favourable  change.  A  light  breeze  aided 
our  retreat,  but  the  ice  followed  close  in  our 
lear,  and  before  we  had  been  half  an  hour 
under  shelter,  every  spot  of  open  uater  was 
filled  up. 

"  I  learned  from  an  Esquimaux  acquaint- 
ance that  the  deer  had  already  commenced 
migrating  southward. 

"This  being  the  case,  I  prepared  to  walk 
across  to  Repulse  Bay,  lo  learn  how  the  men 
left  there  were  gelling  forward  wilh  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  wintering.  Leaving  three 
men  in  charge  of  the  boat,  1  started  on  the  9lh 
in  company  wilh  ihe  other  three,  and  reached 
our  destination  on  the  following  day  at  2  p.  ji.  | 


A  few  deer  had  been  shot,  and  some  salmon  finished.  Its  internal  dimensions  were  20  feet 
caught,  but  neither  were  yet  abundant.  The  !  long  by  14  feet  broad,  height  in  front  7i  feet, 
Esquimaux  had  gone  to  the  lakes  and  stationed  j  sloping  to  5^  at  the  back.  The  roof  was 
themselves  at  the  several  deer  passes,  wliere  formed  of  oil-cloths  and  morse  skin  coverings, 
lliey  walch  for  and  intercept  the  animals  with  the  masts  and  oars  of  our  boats  serving  as 
ihei,'   swift    canoes,  and    spear    them    in    the   rafters..   The   door   was    made  of  parchment 


water. 

"After  mature  consideration  I  determined 
on  giving  up  all  hopes  of  prosecuting  the  sur- 
vey at  present. 

"  My  reasons  for  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
[  shall  here  briedy  mention,  as  such  a  step 
may  seem  somewhat  premature.  I  saw  from 
the  state  of  the  ice,  and  the  prevalence  of 
northerly  winds,  that  there  was  no  likeli- 
hood of  our  completing  the  proposed  survey 
this  season,  and  although  part  of  ihe  coast, 
either  towards  the  strait  of  the  I'ury  and  Hecia, 
owards  Dease  and  Simpson's  furthest, 
might  be  traced,  yet  to  accomplish  even  this 
ht  detain  us  so  long,  that  there  would  be 
no  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  wintering,  and  we  should  thus  be  under  the 
necessity  of  returning  lo  Churchill  without  ac- 
mplishing  the  object  of  the  expedition,  or  if 
!  remained  at  Repulse  Bay,  run  the  risk  of 
starving,  for  1  could  obtain  no  promise  of  sup- 
plies from   the   natives,  and  all  the  provisions 


deer  skins  stretched  over  a  frame  ol"  wood  ;  it 
was  named  Fort  Hope,  and  was  situated  in 
latitude  66°  32'  16"  N.,  longitude,  (by  a  num- 
ber of  sets  of  lunar  distances,)  86°  .55'  51" 
VV.  The  variation  of  the  coinpass  on  the  30lh 
of  August,  1846,  was  62°  50'  30"  W.,  dip  of 
the  needle  88°  14',  and  the  mean  lime  of  100 
vertical  vibrations  in  the  line  of  declination 
226  ". 

"  During  the  open  water,  salmon  were  caught 
in  the  bay,  but  a  marine  insect  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  shrimp  in  miniature,  cut  up  our 
nets  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  Steeping  the  nets  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco  had  no  effect. 

"On  the  16th  of  October  the  thermometer 
first  fell  to  zero,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
reindeer  had  passed.  We  had  at  this  date 
shot  130  of  these  animals,  and  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  and  in  November,  32 
more  were  killed,  so  that  wilh  200  partridges 
and  a  few  salmon,  our  provision  store  (built  of 


that  we  carried  with  us  ar.iounte>'  to  not  more   snow)  was  prelly  well  stocked, 

"Sufficient  fuel  had  been  collected  to  last, 
if  economically  used,  for  cooking  until  spring, 
and  I  had  shot  a  couple  of  seals  which  pro- 
duced oil  enough  for  our  lamps. 

"  By  nets  set  in  the  lakes  under  the  ice 
some  salmon  were  caught,  but  the  numbers 
lelf,  to  guard  our  stores,  and  attend  the  nets,  j  caught  were  latterly  so  small,  that  on  the  4lh 
he  remaining  six  were  sent  to  assist  in  bring-  of  January  the  nets  were  taken  up. 
ng  over  the  boat.  They  returned  on  the  15th,  j  "  Our  house,  long  before  that  time,  had  be- 
davs   cros 


han  four  months'  expenditure,  which  was  all 
hat  our  boats  could  carry.  VVe  should  thus 
have  to  depend  almost  altogether  on  our  exer- 
tions for  the  means  of  existence  both  in  regard 
lo  fond  and  fuel. 

On  the  11th,  retainin2  one  man  wilh  mv- 


i'wo  j  come  sufficiently  cold,  the  temperature  in  my 
nied  them  lo  assist,  room  (a  small  space  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  dwelling  by  a  partition)  was  frequently 
from  10°  lo  12°  below  zero.  The  men's  quar- 
ters, on  account  of  the  number  crowded  toge- 
ther, were  ralher  less  cold  ;  nor  did  we  receive 
any  heat  from  our  fire  when  cooking,  as  the 
chimney  (not  being  built  on  the  most  improved 
principles)  obstiualely  refused  to  allow  any 
smoke  lo  pass  through  it  without  the  door  be- 
ing open.  Fortunately  the  majority  of  the 
paitv  had  been  accustomed  to  cold  weather, 
and  being  all  in  excellent  health,  our  trifling 
discomforts  furnished  ihe  subject  of  many  a 
and  there  being  no  wood,  stones  were  collected  jjoke. 

in  a  favourable  spot,  in  a  hollow  on  the  north  j  "The  winter  was  extremely  stormy,  indeed 
side  of  the  river,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  j  so  much  so,  that  frequently  we  could  not  move 
sea.  Our  hunters,  Nibitabo  and  Ouligbuck,  |  50  yards  from  the  house  lor  several  days  toge- 
were  continually  on  the  look  out  for  game,  and  j  iher.  On  those  occasions  we  took  only  one 
whenever  I  had   leisure  1  shouldered  iny  rifie,    meal    per  day.     The   prevailing   winds    were 


having  been 

Esquimaux    had   a 

d  also  to  act  as  guides  ;  three  of  the  portages 

were  thus  avoided,  and  the  party  luid  likewise 

Iho  advantages  of  a  fine  fair  breeze  in  the 
The  Esquiniaux  had  worked  well  and 
berally  rewaided.  One  of  them,  a 
little  fellow  named  Ivit-Chuk  (Sea- 
was  engaged  to  accompany  mo  on  my 
i   spring  journeys  over  the   snow  and 


"All  hands  were  now  busily  occupied  in: 
making  preparations  for  a  long  and  cold  win-  j 
ter.     To   build  a  house  was  our  first   object,  I 


and  had  I'rcqueiuly  some  fine  sport  among  the 
deer,  shooting  seven  one  day  within  two  miles 
of  our  encampment. 

'  On  the  2nd  of  September,  our  house  was 


from  Ihe  noith-westward,  and  the  lowest  tem- 
perature we  experienced,  47°  below  zero,  oc- 
curred on  the  8lh  of  January. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  February,   prepara- 
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tions  for  our  spring  journeys  were  commenced. 
Two  sleds,  resembling  those  used  by  the  Es- 
quimaux, were  made  by  nailing  together  some 
ol'the  battens  which  formed  the  ceiling  of  our 
boats. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  March  the  reindeer 
began  to  migrate  northward,  but  were  very 
shy.  One  was  shot  by  Nibitabo  on  the  11th. 
"  I  had  intended  setting  out  on  my  journey 
over  tiie  land  and  ice  on  the  1st  of  April,  but 
an  accident  that  happened  to  Ouligbuck,  de- 
tained me  till  the  5ih,  on  which  day  I  left  Fort 
Hope,  in  company  with  three  men,  the  Esqui- 
maux, Ivit-chuck,  and  Ouligbuck's  son  as  in- 
terpreter. 

"  Our  bedding  and  provisions  were  placed 
on  two  sledges  each  drawn  by  four  dogs  ;  for 
two  days  our  route  was  the  same  as  that  by 
boat  through  the  lakes  last  autumn.  On  the 
7th,  when  two  miles  from  the  sea,  we  struck 
across  land  to  the  westward,  and  built  our 
snow-house  on  a  small  lake  four  miles  from 
Point  Hargrave.  This  being  the  last  fresh- 
Avater  lake  we  were  likely  to  see  for  some 
time,  our  sled-runners  were  re-iced,  and  an 
Esquimaux  who  had  assisted  us  thus  far  with 
his  sled  and  dogs,  returned  to  his  home. 

"  A  strong  breeze  of  head  wind,  with  thick 
snow  drift,  impeded  our  progress  on  the  8lh, 
but  we  nevertheless  advanced  seven  miles  be- 
yond Cape  Lady  Pelly  before  encamping.  The 
9th  proved  fine,  and  the  ice  was  less  rough 
than  that  passed  over  the  preceding  day,  but 
our  dogs  began  to  fail,  and  one  of  them  having 
become  quite  useless,  was  shot. 

"  About  mid-day  on  the  10th  we  arrived  op- 
posite a  rounded  point  which  was  named  Cape 
Weynton.  Our  course  now  lay  across  a  bay 
about  six  miles  deep  and  ten  wide,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colville,  in  honour  of  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  company.  Not  being 
able  to  reach  the  land  on  its  north  side  we 
built  our  house  upon  tlie  ice.  The  north  point 
of  the  hay  which  wo  reached  the  following 
forenoon,  was  called  Beaufort,  after  the  learn- 
ed and  scientific  hydrographer  to- the  Admi- 
ralty. 

"  The  land  which  had  hitherto  been  rocky, 
and  ran  in  a  N.  N.  W.  direction,  now  turned 
to  the  norlh,  and  became  giadunlly  more  level, 
exhibiting  every  indication  of  a  limestone  coun- 
try. Our  next  encampment  was  in  Keith  Bay, 
situated  in  latitude  Cb"  17'  00"  N.  long.  88° 
23'  00"  \V. 

"  The  coast  here  took  a  sharp  turn  to  tlie 
eastward,  and  our  Esquimaux  companion  in- 
formed me,  that  by  crossing  overland,  in  a 
north-west  direction,  to  a  large  bay  which  he 
had  formerly  visited,  we  should  shork  n  our 
distance  considerably.  I  decided  on  adu|)ling 
the  plan  proposed,  and  left  the  coast  on  the 
morning  of  the  12ih. 

"  On  the  15ih,  which  was  very  stormy,  with 
a  temperature  of  20°  below  zero,  wo  arrived 
at  the  steep  mud  banks  of  ihe  bav  spdkrn  of 
by  the  guide,  and  called  by  hiin  Ak-ku-li-gu- 
wiak.  Its  surface  was  marked  by  a  number 
of  high  rocky  islands,  louards  ihe  highest  of 
which  (six  or  seven  miles  dislanl)  wo  dirccird 
our  course,  and  were  before  sunset  coniforlahly 
housed  under  a  snow  roof.  We  had  the  ex- 
treme good  fortune  to  find  some  fuel  bv  dig- 


ging under  the  snow,  and  could  thus  afford  to  i 
have  our  pemmican  warmed  and  a  kettle  of  I 
tea  made.  A  gale  of  north  wind  made  this  j 
the  coldest  day  we  had  ever  been  exposed  to 
during  the  journey,  and  not  one  of  the  parly 
(not  even  the  Esquimaux)  escaped  without 
being  severely  marked  on  the  face. 

"As  the  dogs  were  now  nearly  useless,  I 
determined  on  leaving  them  here  with  some  ofj 
the  party,  including  the  Esquimaux,  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  their  strength,  and  if  pos- 
sible, killing  seals,  which  were  numerous, 
while  I,  with  two  of  the  men,  proceeded  to 
trace  the  remainder  of  the  unexplored  coast. 
The  ICith  was  so  stormy  that  we  could  not  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  bay,  but  a  search  was  made 
among  the  islands  for  Esquimaux,  the  recent 
foot-tracks  of  two  of  whom  had  been  noticed 
the  previous  day.  No  natives  were  found,  al- 
though there  were  numerous  signs  of  their 
having  been  in  the  neighbourhood  a  few  days 
ago. 

(To  l)c  concluded.) 

From  Ihe  Erjtisli  Friend. 

Tlioiiglits  on  Books  anti  Reading. 

By  Joseph  Bevan  Braithwaite,  Tenth  month, 
1848.  A  correspondent  having  kindly  sent 
for  insertion  a  copy  of  this  Tract,  printed  for 
distribution  among  Friends  in  Birmingham,  we 
have  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  request. 

He  who  duly  reflects  upon  the  exquisite  de- 
licacy and  su.sceptibility  of  the  human  mind, 
and  its  vast  capacity  either  for  good  or  evil, 
will  not  easily  overrate  the  importance  of  its 
right  culture,  and  of  having  the  influences 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  it  of  a  pure 
and  healthful  character.  Among  the  influences 
afl"ecting  it,  kw  are  more  powerful  or  constant 
than  books.  The  choice  and  character  of  our 
reading  may,  therefore,  profitably  form  a  fre- 
quent subject  for  reflection. 

Some  persons  are  anxious  to  be  thought 
great  readers  ;  but  it  is  well  for  such  lo  remem- 
ber, that  it  is  not  what  we  read,  but  what  we 
digest,  that  nourishes  the  mind.  "  It  matters 
not,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  how  many  books 
thou  hast,  but  how  good  ;  multitude  of  books 
do  rather  burden  than  instruct,  and  it  is  far 
better  thoroughly  to  acquaint  thyself  with  a 
few  authors,  than  to  wander  through  many." 

The  mind  requires  nourishing  food.  Tri- 
fling reading  enfeebles  it.  Lord  Bacon  wisely 
says,  "  Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor 
lo  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse,  but  lo  weigh  and  consider." 
This  is  undouhlcdly  the  great  secret  both  of 
reading  to  profit,  and  of  making  the  best  choice 
of  what  wc  read.  If  books  were  more  com- 
monly judged  by  tlieir  real  weight,  how  many 
popular  works  would  at  once  shrink  into  in- 
significance? It  is  melancholy  lo  think  of  the 
millions  of  immortal  minds,  that  accuslom 
themselves  to  reading,  which,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance,  is  iTiund  to  contain  little  else 
than  the  lightness  of  vanity.  How  many  that 
might  have  attained  the  slature  of  full  grown 
men,  have  thus  become  enervated,  dwarfish, 
deformed,  or  crippled.  With  desires  formed 
for  the  highest  enjoyments,  and  understandings 


capable  of  the  noblest  improvement,  the  read- 
ing of  trifling  and  pernicious  books,  the  habit 
of  mental  association  with  low,  mean,  and  un- 
worthy thoughts,  has  prostrated  the  energies 
of  thousands,  and  debased  them  below  them- 
selves. 

As  an  intimate  friend  has  sometimes  been 
styled  a  second-self,  so  our  favourite  books 
may  be  justly  called  the  mirror  of  our  minds. 
It  iTiay  be  well  for  us  to  look  at  ourselves  in 
this  glass.  We  fear  that  some  would  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  reflected 
linage.  The  vast  accumulation  of  trifling  pub- 
lications of  late  yeai-s,  makes  it  needful  to  be 
especially  on  our  guard  against  them.  The 
plain  truth  is,  we  have  no  time  for  such  read- 
ing ;  and  we  must  be  bold  enough  to  say  so, 
and  act  accordingly.  Let  none  of  our  young 
friends  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  they  have 
never  read  much  which  the  world  loudly  ap- 
plauds. Lot  them  beware  of  being  led  astray 
by  a  vain  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  age.  Let  them  not  imagine  that 
any  reading  is  necessary  to  Iheir  character  or 
standing  in  general  society,  which  is  inconsis- 
tent wilh  Christian  purity  of  taste  or  feeling. 
Some  of  them  have  very  little  time  for  reading 
of  any  kind  ;  such  ought  to  be  especially  care- 
ful, that  the  little  which  is  granted  them  be 
duly  improved.  Let  not  the  precious  moments 
be  squandered  upon  trifles.  Lay  out  the  little 
that  you  have  to  spend  upon  the  best  invest- 
ments. Remember  that  that  which  costs  no- 
thing is  not  worth  the  buying.  The  book  that 
can  be  read  without  thinking,  will  be  read 
without  improvement. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  hard  and  uncharitable 
thus  summarily  to  dismiss  the  crowd  of  infe- 
rior authors.  All  that  is  asked  is,  that  they 
should  be  treated- according  to  their  merits. 
No  one  ouglit  surely  lo  think  it  unreasonable, 
that  the  best  and  worlhiest  should  be  first  en- 
tertained. And  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
he  who  takes  the  pains  to  read  and  digest  the 
good  books  fir-st,  will  not  only  be  amply  re- 
warded, but  will  have  neither  time  nor  inclina- 
tion for  any  other-s.  "  A  good  book,"  says 
Milton,  in  char'acteristic  language,  "  is  the 
precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed 
and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life."  And  when  all  may  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  communion  with  such  spirits;  an  intellec- 
tual companionship  with  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  all  ages  ;  is  it  not  surprising  that  any 
should  seem  lo  prefer  mean  and  low-lived  ac- 
quaintances ?  Here  are  those  whose  charac- 
ters are  well  known,  who  have  stood  the  se- 
vei-est  tests,  who  come  recommended  to  us  by 
the  best  judges,  who  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  our  esteem  and  confidence  ;  they 
invite  us  to  ])arlake  of  their  most  precious  gifts, 
and,  as  it  were,  court  our  society  and  friend- 
ship;  and  shall  wc  be  so  unwise  as  to  reject 
their  favours,  and  rather  choose  associates  that 
will  degrade  instead  of  ennobling  us,  who  in- 
trude upon  us  without  suitable  recommenda- 
tions, and  leave  us  unimproved,  or,  it  may  be, 
disgraced  and  polluted,  by  their  idle,  worldly, 
or  sensual  conversation  ? 

But  in  making  choice  of  our  fiivouriles,  we 
should  liewaro  of  being  dazzled  by  the  splen- 
dour of  genius.     It  is  not  the  possession,  but 
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the  riglu  employment  of  talent,  that  gives  real 
vorih  lo  iho  characler;  and  they  who  have 
perverled  and  abused  their  gifts  and  opporluni- 
lies,  however  abundant,  are  surely  more  wor- 
thy of  our  just  aversion,  than  of  being  treated 
as  familiars  and  friends. 

The  man  who  employs  wealth,  not  his  own, 
for  his  own  purposes  and  enjoyments,  who 
openly  sets  at  nought  the  most  express  decla- 
rations of  trusi,  and  makes  himself  great  by 
the  shameless  fraud  ;  such  an  one  is  accounted 
a  disgrace  to  society.  And  shall  they  be 
thought  worthy  of  our  confidence  and  regard, 
who,  having  received  all  their  boasted  know- 
ledge, illuminations,  and  wisdom  from  "  the 
Father  of  Lights,"  have  indeed  magnified  them- 
selves in  them,  but  Him  ihev  have  not  glori- 
fied ? 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  accustom 
our  intellectual  appetites  to  wholesome  food, 
and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  quickly  lose  our 
rolish  for  any  other.  The  more  our  hearts 
are  seasoned  with  divine  grace,  the  less  plea- 
sure shall  we  have  in  the  writings  of  men, 
whose  talents,  however  great  or  brilliant,  have 
not  been  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Him  who 
gave  them.  The  true  disciples  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  know  the  unspeakable  privilege  of  an 
abiding  in  Him ;  they  have  tasted  the 
sweet  enjoyment  of  tlis  heavenly  presence, 
and  can  no  longer  delight  in  such  unholy  fel- 
lowship. Their  joys  spring  from  the  pure 
fountain  of  Divine  wisdom  and  consolation, 
and  they  rather  loathe  than  long  for  the  pollu- 
ted streams.  They  feel  how  much  is  implied 
in  the  solemn  injunction,  "  Grieve  not  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  lo 
the  day  of  redemption  ;"  and  are  often  remind- 
ed, while  yet  strangers  and  pilgrims  upon  earth, 
that  "  that  which  is  higlily  esteemed  among 
men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God." 

To  the  studious  it  may  be  said,  accustom 
yourselves  to  habits  of  careful  reading.  Do 
not  be  satisfied  with  assertions  second  hand. 
The  old  rule  is  a  good  one  :  "  Melius  est  pe- 
tere  fontes  quam  sectari  rivulos."  Truth  is 
the  purest  at  the  fountain  head.  Do  not  dip 
into  too  many  books.  It  is  true  economy  to 
confine  ourselves  lo  the  best.  The  really  good 
books  contain  all  the  necessary  information 
which  is  only  feebly  and  inadequately  repeat 
ed  in  the  others.  Then,  again,  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  ;  do  not  grasp  at  too  many,  but 
rather  confine  yourselves  to  those  within  reach 
which  more  immediately  concern  you,  and  of 
which  you  are  capable.  If  your  tastes  are  not 
decided,  prefer  subjects  which  are  important 
and  useful,  before  those  which  are  less 
Study  not  from  motives  of  vanity  or  the  love 
of  display.  Ever  bear  in  mind  the  apostolic 
injunction,  to  "  avoid  foolish  and  unlearned 
questions,"  which  are,  indeed,  "  unprofitable 
and  vain."  Not  that  indolence. is  to  be  indu' 
ed  in  or  recommended  ;  but  that  our  lime  and 
talents,  which  are  given  to  us  as  a  precious 
trust,  should  be  diligently  appropriated  to  the 
worthiest  uses.  If  we  duly  consider  the  un- 
certainty and  shortness  of  life,  we  shall  think 
it  needful  to  put  a  check  upon  many  curious 
and  difficult  inquiries  which  naturally  agitate 
our  minds,  and  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
many  things,  because  we  have  neither  time 


nor  opportunity  here  upon  earth,  adequately 
ip  search  them  out.  And  if  our  first  and  great- 
est concern  be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  "  lo  give 
diligence  to  makeour  calling  and  election  sure," 
we  shall  not  be  idle.  Our  talents  will  find 
abundant  occupation  in  the  plain  path  of  prac- 
tical holiness.  And  in  this  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love,  we  may  often  be  cheered  with 
the  recollection,  that  the  period  of  our  intelli- 
gent existence  is  not  limited  by  the  bounds  of 
lime  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  present  life  is 
but,  as  it  were,  the  childhood  of  the  soul,  (1 
Cor.  xiii.  11,  12),  and  that  in  the  eternity 
which  awaits  the  faithlul  believer,  all  right  de- 
sires for  improvement  will  be  satisfied,  infinite- 
ly beyond  his  present  conceptions.  An  eter- 
nity of  love,  light,  and  wisdom,  shall  fill  his 
cup  to  overflowing.  Freed  from  the  contagion 
of  sin  and  the  weakness  of  mortality,  with  an 
understanding  renovated  and  enlarged,  and 
capacities  fitted  for  his  new  enjoyments,  he 
will  be  prepared  for  all  ihe  glorious  discove- 
ries that  may  be  then  unfolded  of  the  wisdom 
and  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  mysteries  of 
His  kingdom,  which  in  this  world  it  is  not 
possible  he  should  ever  apprehend  or  even  con- 
ceive.    "  Then  shall  he  know  even  as  he  is 


Volcano. — An  English  periodical,  under  the 
care  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  fur- 
nishes the  following  extract  from  the  journal 
of  Walter  Lawry,  Wesleyan  missionary,  dur- 
ing a  voyage  from  New  Zealand  lo  the  Friend- 
ly and  Fecjee  Islands  : 

July  lOtli. — As  we  lay  at  anchor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  contrary  winds,  the  island  of 
Torfua,  which  is  about  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference, was  clear  in  sight,  and  occasionally 
sent  up  a  sudden  flame  from  ils  smoking  cra- 
ter. There  are  about  one  hundred  people 
living  there.  William  Webb,  told  me  that 
about  two  years  ago  the  natives  of  Torfua  were 
warned  of  an  approaching  eruption,  as  they 
usually  are,  by  the  trembling  of  the  whole 
Island,  and  by  a  rumbling  noise. 

The  sign  was  ihe  signal  of  flight  to  a  cave 
in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  island,  as  was  the 
practice  of  their  fathers  in  similar  cases.  But 
on  this  occasion  they  failed  in  iheir  attempt  to 
reach  the  cave  on  account  of  the  shower  of 
stones  falling  around  from  the  volcanic  erup- 
tion. While,  however,  the  awful  process  of 
ihis  terrific  phenomenon  was  raging  in  its 
grandeur,  these  trembling  people  wore  screen- 
ed in  another  place,  where  they  awaited  the 
termination  of  the  convulsion.  They  after- 
ward proceeded  to  view  the  cave  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  reach,  and  where  their 
forefathers  were  accustomed  to  find  shelter; 
and  to  iheir  amazement,  they  found  it  filled 
with  burning  lava.  In  this  deliverance  they 
saw  and  acknowledged  the  hand  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  to  this  hour  they  speak  of  it  with  gratitude 
and  admiration. 

Fish. — The  wide  ocean  is  the  farm  of  the 
fishermen,  and  they  reap  its  harvests  on  the 
associate  principle,  somewhat.  The  rivers  and 
lakes  in  this  country  are  also  the  common 
field  of  the  adventurous  successors  of  the  Apos- 
tles.    But   in  old  England,  where  the  rivers 


and  lakes  are  thoroughly  monopolized,  a  land- 
less man  may  not  take  a  trout  from  a  brook 
without  risking  a  residence  in  jail  for  the  first 
offence,  and  in  New  South  Wales  for  the 
second.  In  some  countries  a  practice  is  intro- 
duced of  cultivating  fish  as  a  crop,  which 
might  perhaps  be  profitably  imitated  by  some 
of  our  New  England  farmers. 

A  spot  of  poor  land,  commanded  by  some 
brook  or  rivulet,  and  so  environed  that  il  can 
be  easily  overflowed,  is  selected.  By  making 
a  dam  or  embankment,  the  water  is  raised  to 
the  requisite  height,  and  a  good  friable  kind 
offish  is  introduced,  that  sort  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  soil.  The  fish  rapidly 
multiply  from  the  abundance  of  food  which 
they  gather  from  the  soil.  For  two,  three,  or 
four  years  the  place  is  constantly  cropped, 
with  the  same  sort  offish,  and  a  good  profit  is 
made  on  the  land  and  labour.  At  length  the 
fish  begin  to  run  out,  and  another  sort  is  in- 
troduced which  flourishes,  probably  on  food 
which  the  first  rejected.  After  a  considerable 
rotation  of  fish  crops,  the  pond  or  tank  is 
drawn  ofi',  and  is  found  in  an  improved  con- 
dition lo  be  cultivated  with  vegetables.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  the  details  odchlhy orgies, 
but  in  the  European  Continental  Rural  Ency- 
clopedias may  be  found  very  precise  directions 
for  this  culture,  and  wo  do  not  see  why  an 
American  farmer  mi^ht  not  make  a  good  thing 
of  raising  his  own  fish,  as  well  as  his  own 
veal  and  mutton. — Chronotype. 

Pressure  of  the  Sea. — If  a  piece  of  wood 
which  floats  on  the  water,  be  forced  down  lo  ii 
great  depth  in  ihe  sea,  the  pressure  of  the  sur- 
rounding liquid  will  force  il  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  and  so  increase  ils  weight  that  it 
will  no  longer  be  capable  of  floating  or  rising 
lo  the  surface.  Hence,  the  timber  of  ships, 
which  have  foundered  in  the  deep  part  of  the 
ocean,  never  rises  again  to  the  surface,  like 
those  which  have  sunk  near  lo  ihe  shore. 
.A  diver  may,  with  impunity,  plunge  to  a  cer- 
tain depth  of  the  soa  ;  but  ihere  is  a  limit,  be- 
yond which  he  cannot  live  under  Ihe  pressure 
to  which  he  is  subject.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  probable,  that  there  is  a  depth  beyond 
which  fish  cannot  live.  They,  according  to 
Joslin,  have  been  caught  in  a  depth  at  which 
they  must  have  sustained  a  pressure  of  eighty 
tons  to  each  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  their 
bodies. 

Kyanized  Cordage. — A  new  article  has 
made  ils  appearance  in  our  market,  and  which 
excites  considerable  interest.  We  allude  to 
the  cordage  manufactured  by  J.  T.  Crook  & 
Co.,  from  unrolled  hemp,  which  is  sokyanized 
or  cured  by  an  antiseptic  substance  as  not  to 
be  liable  lo  decay.  Cordage  prepared  in  this 
way  is  said  lo  have  been  exposed  in  a  heap  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter  for  five  years  with- 
out showing  the  least  sign  of  decay.  This 
cordage  has  a  good  colour,  almost  as  light  as 
Manilla,  and  in  other  respects  looks  well. 
Most  of  the  flat  boats  which  recently  left  ibis 
place  were  supplied  wiih  lines  of  this  kind, 
and  some  of  them  are  said  lo  have  stood  some 
very  sevci'e  tests  as  regards  strength. 
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Manilla  ropes  have  heretofore  been  used 
by  our  sleam  and  flat  boats,  and  last  some 
four  or  five  months  in  constant  use,  while  boat 
lines  made  of  common  hemp  are  so  very  liable 
to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  that 
they  are  liardly  ever  used.  From  present 
appearances  this  new  cordage  must  take  the 
place  of  this  foreign  article  to  a  great  extent, 
being  cheaper,  more  durable,  and  of  greater 
strength. — Maysvitle  Herald. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continueii  from  page  85.) 

After  the  return  of  Amos  Lee,  as  narrated 
in  our  last  number,  Abel  'I'homas  proceeded  to 
fulfill  his  prospect  of  visiting  South  Carolina. 
Of  this  he  has  left  the  following  account. 

"In  a  thankful  sense  of  preservation  by  a 
strong  arm  through  many  dangers  and  deep 
conflicts,  both  within  and  without,  which  I  met 
with  in  iny  journey  through  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  do  I  write  these  lines,  in  order 
to  encourage  the  weak,  the  poor  afflicted  peo- 
ple of  God,  to  trust  in  his  powerful  arm,  which 
dolh  work  salvation  and  deliverance,  and  by 
bringing  strange  and  unexpected  things  to  pass. 
He  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  and  loved,  and 
adored,  by  his  afflicted  children.  They  who 
know  him,  and  do  their  endeavour  not  only  to 
know  but  to  obey,  liave  no  reason  to  disirust 
his  care  and  great  power  to  preserve,  not  only 
from  being  taken  by  the  secret  and  subtle  in- 
vasions of  Satan,  but  also  out  of  the  hands  of 
bloody  and  unreasonable  men.  These  things 
1  have  experienced  in  the  great  deeps,  and  do 
certainly  know  that  the  Lord's  arm  is  not 
shortened  that  it  cannot  save,  nor  is  his  ear 
heavy  that  it  cannot  hear.  When  I  consider 
my  own  weakness  and  inability  as  a  man,  and 
as  a  servant  engaged  in  so  great  a  work,  and 
also  the  grievous  bosetments  and  terrifying 
storms  in  which  the  subtle  set  pent  arose  against 
me,  my  mind  is  humbled  ;  well  knowing. who 
preserved  me  in  the  depth  of  distress,  when 
my  soul  was  taken  with  fear,  and  my  body 
almost  given  to  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilder- 
ness :  then  the  language  of  my  soul  was.  Make 
haste,  my  Beloved,  for  I  am  almost  overwhelm- 
ed. I  will  make  known  to  my  brethren  his 
wonderful  works,  and  relate  to  them  my  tra 
vails  and  the  exercise  of  my  mind,  and  give 
the  praise  to  the  great  God  of  power  through 
his  dear  son  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  worthy  for 
ever. 

"  When  we  came  near  South  Carolina,  we 
were  told  that  the  country  was  all  in  an  up- 
roar. Scouting  parlies  from  both  sides  were 
riding  to  and  fro,  killing  one  another,  and  also 
peaceable  men  which  they  foimd  travelling, 
except  they  knew  iliem  to  be  on  their  side: 
and  that  they  had  determined  to  take  no  pri- 
soners, which  we  found  to  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure true.  When  I  heard  this  sorrowful  news, 
it  took  deep  liold  of  my  mind  ;  lor  I  had  enter- 
tained a  Ihonglu  that  I  should  din  in  that  coun- 
try, and  as  liiin'S  were,  I  tliou^^ht  1  should  not 
die  a  natural  death,  but  that  1  should  be  bar- 
barously cut  down  by  the  liglit-horse.  I 
searched  deeply  to  know  whether  my  concern 
was  right,  and  my  .Master  was  pleased  to  ma- 


nifest to  me,  that  it  was  his  will  1  should  go 
forward.  We  travelled  on,  visiting  meetings," 
and  generally  alone,  inquiring  the  road. 
Friends  were  fearful.  They  were  advised  by 
the  most  moderate  persons  in  power,  to  stay 
on  iheir  farms,  except  goiiig  to  iheir  particular 
meetings.  We  met  with  none  of  these  cruel 
men,  although  we  could  hear  of  them  alinost 
every  day,  until  we  got  within  ten  miles  of  the 
British  garrison  at  Ninely-six.  We  then  ap- 
proached a  large  scouting  party  upon  a  hill  : 
e  could  see  them  afar  off,  and  when  we  came 
up  to  them,  we  found  they  were  much  afraid. 
We  showed  the  major  our  certificates,  and 
asked  him  if  we  might  go  forward.  He  said 
he  would  not  hinder  us,  if  we  would  venture 
ves  ;  for  the  rebels,  (as  they  called  them.) 
had  got  between  them  and  their  garrison,  and 
were  killing  all  before  them.  I  told  him  that 
I  did  not  trust  altogether  to  man  for  preserva- 
tion. We  rode  on,  but  had  not  gone  far,  until 
he  and  a  negro  came  riding  after  us.  He  or- 
dered his  negro  to  ride  on  some  distance  before, 
and  if  he  saw  any  man,  to  ride  back  and  tell 
him.  The  major  rode  in  between  me  and  my 
companion.  1  felt  uneasy  in  my  mind  while 
he  rode  there,  and  we  endeavoured  to  shun  his 
company,  but  could  not.  His  negro  wheeled 
round  his  horse,  and  hallooed  to  his  master, 
'  Rebels  I  rebels !'  The  major  stopped,  and 
turned  about  to  run;  then  calling  to  his  man, 
asked,  '  How  many  V  He  answered,  '  two.' 
He  wheeled  back  again,  and  out  with  his  pis- 
tols, and  rode  furiously  towards  them  ;  but 
found  they  were  his  own  men. 

"  We  travelled  on,  lay  in  the  woods  not  far 
from  the  garrison,  and  next  morning,  passing 
through  the  town,  were  detained  some  time  by 
the  picket  guard.  Being  conducted  to  the  head 
officer,  he  appeared  kind  to  us,  and  invited  us 
to  breakfast  with  them.  I  acknowledged  their 
kindness,  but  told  them  I  desiied  not  to  be  de- 
tained then,  for  I  expected  to  be  called  to  an 
account  for  passing  through  that  place.  They, 
with  sorrow,  signified  they  would  not  detain 
us  to  our  hurt;  and  we  were  told  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  that  General  Green  surrounded  the 
garrison.  We  visited  the  meetings  on  towards 
Georgia,  and  were  told,  it  was  as  much  as 
lives  were  worth  to  go  over  Savannah  ri\ 
that  the  Indians  and  white  people  were  joined 
together  in  their  bloody  designs.  We  had 
been  so  remarkably  preserved  hitherto,  that 
we  did  not  much  fear  them  :  rode  the  river  in 
areat  danger,  the  water  being  so  rapid,  and  the 
bottom  so  rocky,  that  I  never  rode  in  such  a 
dismal  place  before.  It  was  well  we  bad  a  pi- 
lot who  led  us  amongst  the  rocks  ;  for  F  ihoughi 
if  our  horses  had  sliimbled,  they  must  have 
been  washed  away  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  ;  but  we  got  over  safe,  and  travelled  on 
towards  the  .settlement  of  Friends  :  and  while 
riding  a  small  path  in  the  wilderness,  two  men 
overtook  us,  and  in  a  furious  manner,  with 
great  rage,  ordered  us  to  stand,  and  with  ter- 
rifying language  were  raising  their  guns  to 
shoot  us.  I  desired  them  to  stop  a  little  while, 
that  we  might  clear  ourselves  of  those  high 
charges.  'I'hey  gave  us  a  little  lime,  but  soon 
broke  out  in  terrible  rage,  with  blasphemous 
language,  and  one  of  them  was  cocking  his 
gun.     I  desired  them  to  have  a  little  palience; 


I  had  something  to  say  :  and  so  we  remained 
for  about  ten  minutes.  Then  they  turned 
round  to  consult  between  themselves  privately. 
[  heard  one  of  ihem  ask,  if  they  should  kill 
us;  the  other  answered,  '  1  hale  to  kill  them:' 
and  afler  some  more  private  discourse,  turned 
to  us,  and  ordered  us  off  our  horses  ;  they  got 
on  ours,  led  their  own,  and  so  rode  off. 

"Our  pilot  riding  a  mean  beast,  his  habit 
al.^o  being  mean,  they  said  but  little  to  him, 
and  took  nothing  from  him.  Being  now  left 
in  the  wilderness,  we  soon  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion to  return  to  Friends  at  Longcane,  from 
whence  we  came  ;  but  how  to  cross  that  large 
and  rapid  river  Savannah,  we  could  not  con- 
ceive :  it  looked  unlikely  that  we  could  ride  two 
at  a  time  on  so  weak  a  creature,  neither  could 
we  wade  it.  We  sought  for  a  canoe,  and  see- 
ing one  on  the  other  side,  called,  in  order  to 
get  over.  A  young  man  came  to  the  canoe, 
and  inquired  who  we  were— asking  if  we  were 
rebels.  My  companion  told  him  we  were 
friends  to  the  rebels.  He  then  said,  we  were 
damned  lories,  and  should  not  come  over.  We 
then  went  down  the  river  to  a  place  where 
some  had  forded  in  low  water.  My  companion 
and  pilot  stripped  themselves,  and  being  good 
swimmers,  they  got  on  the  weak  beast,  with 
their  clothes  between  them,  intending,  if  the 
creature  sunk,  to  swim  out,  and  if  I  bey  got 
safe  over,  one  of  them  would  come  for  me.  I 
could  see  but  little  of  the  horse  until  they  got 
to  the  other  side,  which  was,  I  suppose,  about 
two  hundred  yards  :  sometimes  the  water  ran 
over  the  saddle.  My  com[)anion  coming 
back  for  me,  we  also  landed  safe,  then  travel- 
led on  to  William  Miles's,  from  whence  we 
came,  and  a  kind  friend  he  was  to  us. 

"This  was  a  trying  time  to  me;  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  loss  of  my  property, 
as  for  the  absence  of  my  Beloved,  who  had 
been  my  preserver  and  conductor.  I  was 
afraid  1  had  offended  him  in  going  so  far.  I 
endeavoured  to  keep  still  and  quiet  in  my  mind, 
and  soon  perceived  [  must  return  to  that  bloody 
place  again  :  and  when  I  made  it  known  to  my 
companion,  it  was  grievous  to  him,  and  after 
a  time  of  silence,  he  told  me  we  had  been  so 
remarkably  ])reserved  whilst  we  were  within 
our  prescribed  limits,  he  thought  we  had  no 
business  there  ;  if  we  had,  it  appeared  to  him 
unlikely  that  we  should  have  been  stopped  : 
and  further,  that  I  had  not  liberty  by  certifi- 
cate to  visit  the  meetings  in  Georgia.  This 
discourse  from  a  valuable  friend,  so  highly  es- 
teemed by  me,  and  also  by  his  friends  in  gene- 
ral, struck  me  deeply.  I  told  him  I  desired  to 
look  more  deeply  into  it.  This  was  the  next 
morning  after  we  came  to  the  aforesaid  friend's 
house.  I  inquired  for  work,  and  kept  closely 
at  it  for  two  weeks,  my  companion  not  being 
able  to  do  much  ;  my  desire  was,  to  keep  him 
and  myself  from  being  chargeable.  At  that 
time  I  could  see  no  w'ay  home,  nor  the  time  to 
go  back  again.  For  several  days  I  was  in 
great  distress,  and  there  was  none  to  help  me ; 
often  looking  towards  my  dear  wife  and  chii- 
dren  mourning  for  me,  and  I  not  knowing  how 
long  1  should  be  detained  there,  or  whether 
ever  !  should  sec  them  again. 

"  One  night  as  I  lay  bemoaning  my  sad 
condition,  as  though  I  had  offended  my  Mas- 
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ter,  whom  I  had  loved  above  all,  1  cannot  ex- 
press the  anguish  of  my  soul  at  that  time  ;  and 
in  the  deplh  of  distress,  a  language  livingly 
sprang  in  my  mind,  '  Stand  still.'  A  language 
which  [  understood  at  Camden  when  a  prison- 
er there,  was  now  with  life  revived  and  renew- 
ed, '  Fear  not,  my  servant,  I  will  be  with  thee.' 
O,  how  was  my  troubled  soul  revived  !  All 
doubts  and  fears  vanished  away,  and  in  this 
pleasant  and  favoured  slate  I  said,  'It  is 
enough.  Lord  1  I  want  no  further  confirmation  ; 
I  will  go  or  will  stay  at  thy  word,  only  be  with 
me.'  Indeed,  the  place  where  I  was  seemed 
so  pleasant  for  some  time  after,  that  I  thought 
I  could  live  there  all  mv  days,  if  it  was  his 
will,  without  being  much  concerned  about 
home.*  I  soon  informed  my  companion,  that 
1  intended  to  travel  towards  Georgia,  and  that, 
a.s  by  his  discourse  a  few  days  before,  he 
thought  he  had  no  business  there,  I  should 
leave  him  at  his  liberty  ;  but  desired  he  would 
slay  here  for  me  a  certain  lime,  and  then  re- 
turn, if  1  came  not.  After  serious  considera- 
tion, he  told  me  he  could  nol  be  easy  to  let  me 
go  alone,  and  if  I  went,  and  died,  ho  would  die 
with  me.  A  day  soon  appeared  for  me  to  tra- 
vel on,  and  also  to  write  a  letter  to  General 
Green,  who  was  then  about  thirty  miles  o\Y, 
fighting  against  Ninety-six.  He  soon  read 
my  letter,  and  granted  my  request,  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Abel  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Win- 
slow,  Long-cane. 
"  Camp,  before  Ninety-six,  June  7th,  1781. 
"  Gentlemen, — Your  letter  of  the  6th  is  be- 
fore me.  From  the  good  opinion  I  have  of  the 
people  of  your  profession,  being  bred  and  edu- 
cated among  them,  I  am  persuaded  your  visit 
is  purely  religious,  and  in  this  persuasion  have 
granted  you  a  pass  ;  and  1  shall  be  happy  if 
your  ministry  shall  contribute  to  the  establish- 
ment of  morality  and  brotherly  kindness  among 
the  people,  than  which  no  country  ever  wanted 
it  more.  I  am  sensible  your  principles  and 
professions  are  opposed  to  war,  but  1  know 
you  are  fond  of  both  political  and  religious 
liberty.  This  is  what  we  are  contending  for, 
and  by  the  blessings  of  God,  we  hope  to  estab- 
lish them  upon  such  a  broad  basis,  as  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  our  enemies  to  shake  their 
foundation.  In  this  laudable  endeavour,  I  ex- 
pect at  least  to  have  the  good  wishes  of  your 
people,  as  well  for  their  own  sakes  as  for 
ours,  who  wish  to  serve  them  upon  all  occa- 
sions, not  inconsistent  with  the  public  good. 
"I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Your  most  obedient 

"  Humble  servant, 
"  Nathaniel  Green." 
"Head-Quarters,  June  Ith,  1781. 
"  Abel  Thomas   has  General   Green's  per- 
mission to  pass  and  repass  through  this  coun- 
try, behaving  with  propriety. 

"  Nath.  Pendleton, 

Aid  de  Camp." 
"  We  set  out  early  in  the  morning  on  foot, 

•  When  relating-  this  occurrence  to  a  friend,  he  said 
in  substance,  That  the  room  was  so  filled  with  hght, 
attended  with  such  consolation  in  the  Divine  presence, 
that  in  the  flowings  of  heavenly  joy  and  peace  he  felt 
no  wants  to  be  supphed. 


serious  and  deep  thoughts  attending  my  mind. 
We  seemed  like  sheep  going  a  second  time  be- 
fore the  slaughter,  without  any  outward  obli- 
galion  :  travelled  about  twelve  miles,  crossed 
Savannah  river,  and  came  up  wilh  a  colonel 
and  his  men,  who  had  got  there  the  night  be- 
fore. A  captain  looking  earnestly  at  us,  began 
to  examine  what  our  business  was,  and  hear- 
ing the  account  we  gave,  (slender  indeed  in 
his  view,)  viz.  '  to  visit  our  brethren  at 
Wrightsborough,'  he  appeared  surprised  and 
mistrustful;  asked  us  for  a  pass,  which  we 
gave  him  :  he  ordered  us  to  follow  him,  and 
led  us  to  the  colonel.  Our  certificales,  Gene- 
ral Green's  friendly  letter,  and  permission,  be- 
ing read  to  him,  they  asked  why  we  were  tra- 
velling on  foot.  We  told  them  we  were  robbed 
not  far  from  that  place,  about  two  weeks 
before.  They  said  they  had  heard  of  us  down 
at  Augusta,  and  if  we  would  stay,  they  thought 
lliey  could  find  our  horses,  for  they  knew  wlio 
had  thein.  And  as  I  was  describing  my  horse 
a  soldier  said,  he  thought  my  horse  was  in  the 
company  ;  and  1  soon  found  the  horse,  saddle 
and  bridle:  for  that  wicked  man  had  just  rid. 
den  up.  1  informed  the  colonel,  who  had  hirr 
immediately  taken  and  put  under  guard,  anil 
then  sent  out  a  scout  after  the  olher,  who  had 
my  companion's  mare,  saddle,  and  saddle-bags, 
and  confined  him  also,  which  greatly  surprised 
them.  They  sent  for  us,  and  desired  we  would 
forgive  them.  We  inquired  where  our  goods 
were.  They  readily  informing  us,  we  told 
them,  that  all  we  wanted  was  what  we  had 
lost,  and  that  they  would  repent  and  amend 
their  ways  of  living;  that  we  could  forgive 
them  and  do  them  a  kindness  if  it  lay  in  our 
power,  although  they  had  injured  us.  They 
appeared  low  in  their  minds,  for  the  colonel 
declared  they  should  be  hanged,  as  many  ac- 
cusations of  their  wickedness  and  barbarity 
came  against  them. 

"  We  got  the  principal  part  of  our  goods, 
lodged  with  the  soldiery  that  night,  and  next 
morning  rode  to  Friends'  settlement,  I  hope, 
with  thankful  hearts,  and  visited  the  meetings 
of  Friends  both  at  Wrightsborough  and  at  New 
Purchase:  and  finding  my  mind  clear,  turned 
my  face  homewards,  and  as  I  rode,  a  hope 
renewedly  revived,  that  I  should  see  my  little 
family  again.  1  felt  them  near  to  my  heart, 
although  by  compulation  eight  hundred  miles 
distant  from  them.  We  crossed  Savannah 
river,  and  travelled  towards  Ninety-six,  where 
the  armies  were  fighting;  and  when  we  drew 
near,  became  doubtful  how  we  should  pass,  as 
the  cannon  were  firing  fast,  and  the  road  we 
were  in,  leading  immediately  to  the  British 
garrison,  wo  knew  of  no  way  to  escape;  but  a 
friendly  man  overtook  us,  and  told  us  that  he 
would  pilot  us  round,  and  a  difficult  path  it 
proved;  stimetimes  we  were  close  by  where 
they  were  fighting,  or  firing  upon  the  gar- 
rison :  and  as  we  passed  through  the  skirts  of 
General  Green's  army,  the  cross  officer,  whose 
prisoner  1  had  been  when  at  Camden,  saw  me 
ride  on  as  I  before  had  told  him.  He  called 
lo  me:  'What!  old  fellow,  are  you  there?' 
1  answered  him  according  to  his  question. 
He  asked  how  I  came  to  deceive  him.  I  re- 
plied, I  had  not,  and  that  he  knew  it.  He 
came  to  me,  took  me  by  the  hand  in  a  friendly 


way,  and  said,  he  hoped  I  had  done  no  harm. 
1  told  him,  I  did  not  intend  harm  ;  and  with 
some  more  friendly  conversation  we  parted. 
Just  before  we  got  round  into  the  road.  Gene- 
ral Green's  men  fell  upon  a  fort  or  redoubt  but 
a  little  way  from  us,  making  a  terrible  noise. 
There  was  a  great  stir  among  the  people,  some 
running  one  way,  and  some  another;  some 
hiding  behind  trees:  we  rode  smartly  on,  and 
could  hear  them  for  about  seven  miles  without 
intermission.  We  passed  on  towards  North 
Carolina,  without  any  other  remarkable  inter- 
ruption. 

"As  for  my  service  and  exercise  in  the 
ministry,  I  have  left  it  to  the  judgment  of  my 
brethren.  iMy  iMaster  had  a  service  for  me 
there,  and  1  trusted  my  life  in  his  hand,  tra- 
velled on,  and  so  obtained  a  reward  which  is 
more  precious  than  gold. 

Abel  Thomas." 
"Seventh  month  7th,  1781." 

The  account  of  the  two  wicked  soldiers  who 
were  inwardly  restrained  from  killing  Abel 
and  companion,  has  some  few  points  of  resem- 
blance to  an  occurrence  which  took  place  at 
Friends'  meeting-house  at  Gunpowder  Falls, 
about  the  same  time.  The  American  army 
lay  encamped  near,  and  one  of  the  colonels  of 
dragoons,  inflamed  wilh  unreasonable  animo- 
sity against  the  Quakers,  determined  lo  put  to 
death  the  whole  body  who  had  assembled  in 
that  house  for  worship.  He  drew  his  men  up 
close  by  the  place  and  made  preparation  for 
executing  his  bloody  design  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  arrangements,  an  awful  silence  seemed 
to  seize  hold  of  him, — conviction  for  his  mur- 
derous purpose  came  upon  him,  and  he  soon 
retired  peaceably  with  his  troop.  His  heart 
was  tenderly  touched  ; — a  change  took  place 
in  his  views  respecting  the  Society  of  Friends, 
—  and  as  he  gave  heed  to  that  which  had  stay- 
ed him  in  his  evil  course,  he  saw  with  more 
clearness  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and 
came  at  last  to  be  a  member  amongst  those 
whom  once  he  sought  to  destroy. 


Origin  of  Savings'  Banks. 

These  admirable  institutions  are  one  of  the 
many  good  works  which  we  owe  to  the  prac- 
tical and  philanthropic  body  of  Quakers.  The 
first  Savings'  Bank  was  established  at  Totten- 
ham, October  22d,  1798,  by  Priscilla  Wake- 
field. 

In  No.  84  of  the  '=  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  Benefit  Society  was  established 
at  Tottenham,  which  comprehended,  among 
other  objects,  a  fund  for  loans  lo  the  poor,  (lo 
supersede  the  use  of  pawnbroker's  shops,)  and 
a  "  bank  for  ihe  earnings  of  poor  children." 
The  success,"  says  Mrs.  Wakefield,  "ex- 
ceeded our  expectation — about  sixty  children 
bringing  their  litlle  treasure  monthly  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  a  more  extensive  plan  wasadopt- 
en  in  1804,  when  a  regular  Savings'  Bank  on 
the  present  system  was  formed  '  for  the  profit- 
able deposit  of  the  savings  of  labourers  and 
servants.'  The  books  were  kept  by  a  lady  ; 
six  trustees  were  appointed,  who  were  each 
responsible  for  £100  ;  and  for  every  additional 
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£100  lliat  accumulaled,  a  new  trustee  was 
added.  Five  per  cent,  was  allowed  oiievery  20s. 
which  remained  twelve  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees.  The  money  received  was 
invested  each  month  in  the  funds,  in  the  names 
of  two  trustees  alternately."  This  was  the 
first  district  "  bank  for  savings"  publicly  set 
on  foot,  [t  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Wakefield, 
and  remained  for  many  years  under  her  man- 
ai^ement.     It  is  still  in  existence. 

"In  1813,  J.  H.  Forbes,  Esq.,  (a  brother  of 
Sir  VV.  Forbes,)  an  active  director  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Mendicity  Society,  having  acquainted 
himself  with  the  plan  of  the  Tottenham  Bank, 
proposed  alterations,  which  were  at  once  adopt- 
ed, for  the  establishment  of  a  similar  institution 
in  that  metropolis.  In  consequence  of  the 
published  reports  of  this  Society,  accompanied 
by  "directions  for  establishing  similar  banks, 
with  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts,  and 
conducting  the  details  of  business,"  (Edinburgh, 
181-5,)  and  of  the  publicity  given  to  them  by 
an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  the  same 
year,  these  institutions  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1816  that  they  were  first  established  in 
London.  In  1817,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  "  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  Banks  for  Savings  :" — since  which  time 
they  have  become  universal. 

1  should  perhaps  add,  that  a  plan  somewhat 
similar  was  suggested  by  Jeremy  Bentham, 
and  published  in  Young's  "  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture," about  the  same  time  that  Mrs.  Wake- 
field established  the  Tottenham  Savings'  Bank. 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  acted  upon.  E.  F. 
— From  the  Athenaun  of  March,  '20th,  1847. 


From  the  London  Friend. 

Slavery  of  Friesids  in  tlic  Barbary  Stales. 

(To  the  Editor  of  The  Friend.) 
I  was  much  interested  with  the  little  ac- 
count, published  within  the  present  year,  of 
the  slavery  of  Friends  in  the  Barbary  States, 
which  contains,  I  believe,  more  information 
on  the  circumstances,  than  has  ever  appeared 
before  in  a  collective  form.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  breaks  in  the  narrative  ;  one  of 
which  I  am  now  enabled  partially  to  supply, 
having  accidentally  met  with  the  following  in 
an  ancient  book  of  minutes  and  records  kept 
at  Plymouth. 

I  am  thy  sincere  friend, 

N. 

Tentli  montli  IGth,  1848. 

MINUTE  ON  REDEMPTIOX   OF    FUIENDS  IN  CAP- 
TIVITY. 

At  a  General  Yearly  Meeting  held  at  Devon- 
shire House,  i.fc.,  London,  the  1st,  2d,  and 
2rd  of  the  Fourth  month,  1680. 
Minvte  Ath. — Stephen  Crisp  and   the  other 
Friends   appointed   to   hear   and  view  the  ac- 
counts of  the  last  general  colleclion,  report  that 
according  to  this  meeting's  direction  yesterday 
Ihey  have  inspected  the  same. 

As  for  the  collections  for  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, the  whole  amounts  to  8OOZ.  and  odd  ;  in 
which  has  been  expended  towards  the  redemp- 
tion of  one  Bartholomew  Coles,  40Z.,  for  the 


redemption  of  one  Lewin  Busskin,  1001.,  &c. 
That  there  are  eight  more  in  agitation  to  be 
redeemed,  and  Friends  are  engaged  to  pay  to- 
wards their  redemption  435/.;  viz.,  towards 
the  redemption  of  Henry  Treginnow,  70/., 
Gerard  Sereneer,  60/.,  Thomas  Tilby,  60/., 
Daniel  Baker  and  his  youngest  son,  150/., 
Thomas  Juerden's  son,  125/.,  John  Clegatt, 
30/.,  and  James  Braines,  Jun.,  40/.  After 
which  Samuel  Groom  read  over  the  present 
circumstances,  state,  and  condition,  of  each  of 
them,  to  the  tendering  and  satisfaction  of  the 
meeting — the  moneys  proportioned  to  each, 
being  much  short  of  the  usual  price  of  the  re- 
demption of  any  person,  one  common  seaman's 
redemption  generally  amounting  to  100/.  and 
upwards  before  they  come  here  ;  but  as  the 
captive  himself,  his  father  and  relations,  are 
capable  and  willing,  they  are  pressed  to  their 
abdity.  Upon  consideration  whereof,  and  that 
the  war  may  yet  continue,  whereby  many 
Friends  more  may  be  in  captivity  and  objects 
of  like  charity  and  compassion,  it  is  agreed 
that,  as  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  shall  appre- 
hend occasion  of  further  assistance,  by  any 
additional  collections,  the  said  meeting  write 
to  the  Quarterly  Meetings,  that  the  respective 
Quarterly  Meetings  may  offer  such  fitrther 
supply  as  they  shall  see  meet.  And  it  is 
agreed  and  desired  that  due  care  be  taken,  as 
opportunity  offers,  to  caution  Friends  who 
usually  undertake  southward  voyages,  that 
without  due  and  weighty  consideration  they 
proceed  not  on  such  voyages,  during  this  pre- 
sent war  with  the  Turks. 

Signed,         E.  H. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

ANNE  ASKEWE. 
[The  following  has  been  copied  from  an  in- 
teresting volume  published  in  London,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  entitled,  "  The 
Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  Chronologi- 
cally arranged,"  &c.,  by  Frederick  Rowton. 
The  chief  inducement  in  offering  it  for  inser- 
tion in  "The  Friend,"  is  the  touching  example 
it  furnishes  of  lively  fiiith  and  unflinching  de- 
votedness,  in  an  accomplished  female,  yet  in 
the  bloom  of  life.  The  over  fastidious  critic 
may  smile  at  the  quaint  simplicity  of  the 
verses,  but  due  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  period  at  which  they  were  written.] 

Anne  Askewe,  was  tlie  daughter  of  Sir  Wm. 
Askewe,  or  Ayscough,  of  Kelsey,  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  ;  and  was  born  in  the  year 
1520.  Her  natural  talents  were  great,  and 
she  received  a  learned  education.  Her  family 
followed  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  by 
her  father's  desire  (although  against  her  own 
inclination),  she  married  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman,  named  Ryme.  Her  mind,  always 
of  a  deeply  religious  cast,  after  much  thought 
became  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  not  the  true 
one,  and  she  abjm-ed  it  in  favour  of  Protestan- 
tism. Upon  this,  her  husband  drove  her  from 
his  house,  and  she  found  refuge  with  some 
friends  in  London.  While  in  that  city,  she 
sought  to  interest  the  king  (Henry  the  Eighth), 
in  her  behalf,  through  Queen  Katharine  (Parr); 
but  in  vain.    Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 


caused  her  to  be  seized  and  committed  to  j 
prison  on  a  charge  of  heresy.  After  a  short  1 
detention,  however,  she  was  liberated.  But  in  ! 
a  little  while  she  was  again  arrested,  and  . 
thrown  into  the  Tower,  found  guilty  of  heresy,  ' 
and  condemned  to  die  at  the  stake. 

Her  demeanour,  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings, was  in  the  highest  degree  heroic ;  ' 
and  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  strength  of 
the  religious  sentiment  in  woman.  A  contem- 
porary writer  (Mr.  Loud,  of  Uncoin's  Inn,) 
says  of  her, — "  I  must  needs  confess  of  Mrs.  , 
Askewe,  now  departed  to  the  Lord,  that  the 
day  afore  her  execution,  and  the  same  day 
also,  she  had  an  angel's  countenance  and  a 
smiling  face  ;  though  when  the  hour  of  dark- 
ness came,  she  was  so  racked,  that  she  could 
not  stand,  but  was  holden  up  between  two 
Serjeants."  On  being  fastened  to  the  stake, 
she  was  asked  for  the  last  time  to  recant  ;  th.3 
royal  pardon  being  offered  her  if  she  would  do 
so.  Her  reply  was,  "  I  do  not  come  here  lu 
deny  my  Lord  and  Master."  The  faggois 
were  thereupon  lighted,  and  she  was  burnt  to 
ashes.  This  was  in  1546,  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  her  age. 

After  her  last  examination  in  Newgate,  she 
composed  the  following  lines:  the  true  martyr 
spirit  is  visible  in  every  word  of  them  : — 

Like  as  the  armed  Itniwlit 

Appointed  to  the  field, 
With  tliis  world  will  I  fight, 

And  faith  shall  be  my  shield. 

Faith  is  that  weapon  strong 
Whieh  will  not  fail  at  need; 

My  foes  therefore  among 
Therewith  will  I  proceed. 

As  it  is  had  in  strength 

And  force  of  Cljri.'slis  way. 
It  will  prevail  at  length, 

Though  all  the  devils  say  nay. 

Faith  in  the  fathers  old 

Obtained  righteousness, 
Wliieh  makes  me  very  bold 

To  fear  no  world's  distress. 

1  now  rejoice  in  heart, 

And  hope  bid  me  do  so. 
For  Christ  will  take  my  part 

And  cure  me  of  my  woe. 

Thou  say'st.  Lord,  whoso  knock, 

To  them  wilt  thou  attend ; 
Undo  therefore  the  lock, 

And  thy  strong  power  send. 

More  enemies  now  I  have 

Than  hairs  upon  my  head ; 
Let  them  not  me  deprave, 

But  fight  thou  in  my  stead. 

On  thee  my  care  I  cast, 

For  all  their  cruel  spite, 
1  set  not  by  their  liast, 

For  thou  art  my  delight. 

I  am  not  she  that  list 

My  anchor  to  let  fall ; 
For  every  drizzlinff  mist. 

My  ship  substantial. 

Not  oft  use  I  to  write 

In  prose  not  yet  in  rhyme, 
Yet  will  I  show  one  sight 

That  I  saw  in  my  lime. 

I  saw  a  royal  throne 

Where  justice  should  have  sit, 

But  in  her  .stead  was  01^ 
Of  moodv  cruel  wit. 
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Absorb'd  was  righteousness 

As  of  tlie  raging  flood  : 
Satan  in  his  excess 

Suck'd  up  the  guiltless  blood. 

Tlien  thought  I,  Jesus,  Lord, 
Wlien  thou  shall  judge  us  all, 

Hard  is  it  to  record 

On  those  men  what  will  fall. 

Yet,  Lord,  I  thee  desire, 

for  that  they  do  to  nie. 
Let  them  not  taste  the  hire 

Of  their  iniquity  I 

It  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  find  a  more 
illustrious  instance  of  consistent  Christian  faith 
than  is  displayed  in  these  lines.  They  present 
a  noble  evidence  of  woman's  exalted  courage 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  of  the  pure  and  for- 
giving spirit  with  which  she  can  endure  perse- 
cution. 


Selected. 
A  CHRISTIAN'S  LIFE. 
.  He  envied  not  the  pomp  and  power 
Of  kings  in  their  triumphant  hour. 
The  deeds  that  win  a  lofty  name, 
The  songs  that  give  to  bards  their  fame. 

^  ■       He  sighed  not  for  the  gold  that  shines 
In  Guinea's  brooks,  in  Ophir's  mines ; 
He  stood  not  at  the  festivals 
Of  nobles  in  their  gorgeous  halls. 

He  walked  on  earth  as  wood-streams  pass. 
Unseen  beneath  the  freshened  grass ; 
His  were  pure  thoughts,  and  humble  faith, 
A  blameless  life,  anci  tranquil  death. 

He  kept,  in  days  of  strife  and  wrath. 
The  Christian's  straight  and  narrow  path; 
But  weep  thou  not: — we  must  not  weep. 
When  tliey,  who  rest  in  Jesus,  sleep. 

The  Ahorigines. — The  number  of  Indian 
tribes  whose  e.xistence  and  claim  are  recog- 
nized by  the  General  Government  is  sixty- 
Jive  ;  and  this  is  exclusive  of  the  tribes  resid- 
ing in  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  New  Mexico.  Of  the 
many  groups  in  which  these  tribes  have  been 
divided,  the  four  most  e.xtensive  ones,  lying 
East  of  the  Rocky  iVIountains,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Algonqvin,  Daco/ah,  Appala- 
chian; and  Shoshonces,  (Shawnees). — Nat. 
IntdUgeiicer. 

Worldly-mindedness. — "What  is  the  reason 
that  miiny  know  their  shops  better  than  their 
hearts,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
their  body  more  than  with  the  conslitulion  of 
their  souls :  that  they  are  so  careful  and  indus- 
trious in  the  prosecution  of  their  worldly  de- 
signs, so  negligent  and  remiss  in  looking  after 
iheaven  1  What  is,  or  can  be  the  reason  of 
these  things,  but  that  inordinate  love  and  afTec- 
lion  they  have  for  money,  or  the  things  of  this 
world,  which  makes  them  so  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  them,  that  they  forget  they  have  any 
thing  else  to  mind  ;  and  so  much  taken  up  with 
worldly  business,  that  God  and  Christ,  and 
heaven  and  soul,  and  all,  must  give  way  to  it  ? 
iO  the  folly  and  madness  of  sinful  men  !     What 

strange,  corrupt,  and  degenerate  thing  is  the 
heart  of  man  become,  tliat  we  should  be  so 
foolish  and  unwise,  as  to  prefer  our  bodies  be- 
fore our  souls,  earth  before  heaven,  toys  and 
trifles  before  the  Eternal ;  and  the  worst  of  evils 
before  the  best  of  goods,  even  sin  itself,  with  all 


the  miseries  that  attend  it,  before  holiness  and 
that  eternal  happiness  which  is  promised  to  it ; 
and  all  for  nothing  else  but  the  love  of  a  little 
pelf  and  trash,  which  hath  no  other  worth  but 
what  our  own  distracted  fancies  put  upon  it  1" 


THB  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH  9,  1848. 


WEST-TOWN  BOARDING  SCHOOL. 

The  improvements  which  were  commenced 
about  the  close  of  the  last  session  being  now 
nearly  completed,  it  is  thought  some  account 
of  them  would  be  proper  for  the  information  of 
Friends  through  whose  liberality  they  have  so 
far  been  effected. 

The  boys'  gallery  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
fitted ;  a  new  roof  has  been  put  on  one  side, 
and  partly  over  the  other;  the  ceiling  has  been 
arciied,  the  floor  relaid,  and  double  closels, 
neatly  painted  and  numbered,  placed  on  both 
sides  of  it,  and  the  whole  well  lighted  by  win- 
dows in  the  roof,  giving  it  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness in  striking  contrast  with  the  appearance 
it  formerly  presented.  The  boys'  wash-room 
has  also  been  re-plastered,  floored,  and  fitted 
up  with  suitable  conveniences  for  washing. 

The  barn  adjoining  the  playground  has  been 
repaired, — some  additions  made  to  it,  and  the 
east  end  plastered  ;  which,  with  the  wall  of  the 
new  building,  furnish  a  place  for  the  boys  to 
recreate  themselves  with  the  e.xercise  of  the 
ball. 

For  several  years  past  inconvenience  has 
been  experienced  for  want  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  several  plans  have  been  sug- 
gested for  obtaining  it.  It  was  finally  con- 
cluded to  procure  a  double  acting  force  pump 
of  sufficient  size,  which  has  been  so  geared  to 
the  mill-wheel  as  to  be  worked  by  it  without 
interfering  with  the  grinding  of  grain  and  other 
operations.  The  force  pump  is  capable  of 
throwing  up  from  15  to  20,000  gallons  of 
water  in  the  '2i  hours;  and  working  at  half 
stroke  it  furnishes  7  gallons  a  minute,  or  315 
barrels  a  day,  which  is  suflicient  for  ordinary 
uses.  An  additional  supply  of  water  was 
mainly  needed  for  baths  at  the  west  end  of  the 
house,  and  as  the  old  cistern  was  too  low,  and 
inadequate  for  the  purpose,  an  iron  tank  I65 
feet  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  6  feet  high, 
has  been  procured,  capable  of  holding  300 
barrels  of  water,  which  has  been  plac'ed  on 
the  new  ice-house  erected  in  the  rear  of  the 
kitchen,  all  which  are  enclosed  and  protected 
from  the  weather.  The  elevation  and  capaci- 
ty of  the  tank  is  suflicient  to  supply  the  baths 
to  be  erected  near  it,  and  also  the  kitchen  and 
washhouse,  where  the  water  is  introduced  and 
drawn  from  five  taps.  The  labour  and  time 
of  one  person  required  to  pump  and  carry  wa- 
ter for  culinary  purposes  and  in  washing 
clothes,  will  thereby  be  saved,  and  ihe  conve- 
nience of  the  female  assistants  greatly  promo- 
led.  A  rooin  for  the  preservation  of  provi- 
sions, milk,  buttei,  &c.,  has  been  erected 
contiguous  to  the  ice  house. 

The  bills  we  understand,  have  not  all  been 
rendered  for  the  work  and  materials  for  these 
improvements,  but  it  is  supposed  they  will  cost 


from  61800  to  $1900  ;  about  $1400  of  which 
has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
leaving  an  estimated  deficiency  of  from  §400 
to  $5U0.  One  important  object  of  procuring 
a  greater  abundance  of  water,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, has  not  yet  been  accomplished,  as  there 
were  not  sufficient  funds  to  warrant  the  erec- 
tion of  a  bath-house  and  the  necessary  fixtures. 
This  it  is  desirable  should  be  done  early 
in  the  spring.  To  complete  it,  with  the 
fixtures  and  warm  water  apparatus,  will  pro- 
bably require  600  or  700  dollars,  so  that  with 
the  deficiency  at  present  existing,  1200  to 
l-DOO  dollars  more  will  be  needed,  which  we 
trust  thatthe  voluntary  subscriptions  of  Friends 
will  provide. 

The  school  is  large,  there  being  120  boys 
and  99  girls  there  at  the  present  time.  The 
few  ca^es  of  sickness  which  have  occurred 
since  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  have 
been  light,  except  one,  that  of  a  boy  about  12 
years  of  age,  which  terminated  fatally;  and  it 
is  satisfiiclory  to  be  able  to  state,  that  on  the 
.5th  instant  the  children  were  enjoying  usual 
health. 

INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING. 

In  our  brief  notice  of  the  late  Indiana  Year- 
ly Meeting,  we  intimated  the  inlenlion  of  fur- 
nishing further  particulars  on  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  printed  minutes.  By  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  a  copy  has  since  been  forwarded,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  Ihe  stiid  meeling  held  at 
White-water,  in  \Vayne  county,  Indiana,  com- 
menced on  Fifih-day,  the  '28^1  of  the  Ninth 
month,  and  concluded  on  the  morning  of  Tenth 
month  3d.  We  have  space  only  for  a  part  of 
these  minutes,  which  will  be  consecutively  ar- 
ranged, omitting  the  dates. 

"The  printed  General  Epistle  from  the 
Yearly  Meeling  of  Friends  in  London,  and  a 
written  one  from  the  same  meeting,  addressed 
to  this,  have  been  received  and  read  at  this 
time.  We  have  also  received  and  read  an 
Epistle  from  each  of  the  following  named 
Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  viz.: — That  held 
in  Dublin,  New  England,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  Ohio;  these  teslimoni- 
als  of  the  sympalhy  and  fellowship  of  our  dear 
Friends  of  other  parts,  have  been  afresh  edify- 
ing and  encouraging  to  us  at  this  time." 

"  Several  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  in  their 
Reports — namely,  Fairfield,  West-branch,  Cen- 
ler.  Alum-creek  and  Weslern,  propose  for  the 
consideration  of  this  meeting  a  division  of  the 
Yearly  Meeling,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new 
one.  Under  a  sense  of  the  great  importance 
of  such  a  measure,  the  meeting,  after  delibera- 
tion, and  a  Cree  expression  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject,  unites  in  referring  it  at  the  present 
time,  and  appoints  the  following  named  Friends, 
in  conjunction  with  a  like  coinmittee  of  Women 
Friends,  who  are  desired  to  take  the  subject 
under  solid  and  weighty  deliberation,  and  re- 
port thereon  as  way  may  open,  to  next  Yearly 
Meeting."  [Flere  is  given  the  names  of  fifty- 
eight  Friends, — the  Men's  Cotnmifee.] 

"The  General  Boarding  School  Cominillee 
make  the  following  Report,  which  is  satisfac- 
tory to  this  meeting,  and  the  commitloe  is  con- 
tinued and  desired  to  report  next  Yearly  Meet- 
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THE  FRIEND. 


We  give  only  part  of  the  Report,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  school  has  been  under  the  care  of 
Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  and  wife,  as  Superinlend- 
enls,  and  Lewis  A.  and  Huldah  C.  Estes,  as 
Principal  Teachers,  the  past  year. 

"  The  winter  session  was  made  up  of  an 
average  of  about  73  scholars,  and  the  summer 
of  about  50.  The  students  have  made  good 
progress  in  their  studies,  and  their  order  has 
been  most  satisfactory.  The  meeting  for  wor- 
ship has  been  kept  up  regularly  on  the  Fifth 
and  First-days  of  each  week,  which  has  been 
occasionally  attended  by  some  of  our  Acting 
Committee,  and  has  been  conducted  to  satis- 
faction. 

"The  library  has  been  increased  by  pur- 
chase and  donations  to  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred volumes,  to  which  the  scholars  have  ac- 
cess. Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 
have  been  procured  in  sufficient  amount  to 
illustrate  those  sciences  to  good  advantage. 

"  A  large  portion  of  work  on  the  farm,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  fuel,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment on  the  premises,  has  been  done  by  the 
scholars,  for  which  they  have  been  paid  by 
the  Superintendent.  During  the  past  year  the 
supply  of  labour  has  been  quite  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  many  young  men  have  in  this 
way  greatly  lessened  their  expenses." 

"  Believing  that  a  modification  in  the  price 
of  board  and  tuition  would  be  best,  we  have 
concluded  to  make  the  charges  for  those  who 
study  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  English  grammar,  and  history, 
$30  per  session  ;  while  those  who  study  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics,  the  classics, 
&c.,  pay  $35  the  session,  as  required  last 
year." 

"  The  school  has  had  difficulties  to  surmount 
during  the  past  year,  which,  to  those  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  its  management  have  been, 
at  times  discouraging,  yet  we  believe  that  a 
good  Providence  has  helped  us;  and  that  while 
the  minds  of  Friends  are  sufficiejilly  impress- 
ed with  the  imporiance  of  the  guarded  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  in  the  useful  sciences,  we 
shall  not  fail  to  secure  to  them  the  advantages 
which  we  believe  the  school  is  prepared  to  af- 
ford them.  We  believe  we  have  had  evidence 
that  good  fruits  have  already  appeared,  and  we 
desire  that  our  fostering  care  may  not  be  want- 
ing to  render  them  more  abundant." 

"The  General  Committee  on  Education 
make  the  following  Report,  which  being  read, 
is  satisfactory  to  the  meeting.  The  Commit^ 
tee  is  continued  and  encouraged  to  continue 
their  attention  and  labours  for  the  advance 
ment  of  the  concern,  as  way  may  open,  and 
as  ability  may  be  atlbrded,  and  desired  to 
port  to  next  Yearly  Meeting;  and  the  Qu 
terly  and  Monlljly  M'fiiuus  are  also  desired 
to  continue  a  livi-iv  Miiciiiii.n  to   the   subject." 

[Here  follows  :i  \:,\.\r.  ,,r  statistics  which 
omit.     The  Re|Miit  then  proceeds  :—] 

"  Many  Friends  appear  to  be  concerned  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  Friends' 
schools.  The  scattered  condition  of  Friends 
in  many  neighbourhoods  has  been  a  difficulty 
much  in  the  way  of  their  labours.  The  dispo- 
sition of  some  of  our  members  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  over   which  Friends  have 


no  control,  continues  to  be  of  great  disadvan-;  the  course  of  study  embraces  algebra,  geome- 
ge  to  the  growth  and  establishment  of  Friends'  try,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  astronomy, 
schools  in  many  places  ;  and  there  appears  also ,  and  geology.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  men- 
lobe  cause  of  fear  that  many  of  our  members!  tal  arithmetic,  reading,  and  exercises  in  ele- 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  correct  j  mentary  soimds.  Lectures,  with  experiments, 
raining,  and   liberal  and  guarded  education  of!  on  chemistry  and  philosophy,  have  been  occa- 


their  children.     Our  Reports,  however,  s 
an  improvement  in   these  respects   since   last 
ear. 

"Spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, and  English  grammar,  are  taught  in 

arly  all  our  schools,  many  of  them  report 
natural  philosophy,  algebra  and  geometry  ; 
and  some  chemistry,  geology,  physiology,  sur- 
veying, &c. 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  read  in  many  of 
our  schools  as  a  class  book  ;  and  we  think  in 
all  they  are  read  by  the  scholars  or  teachers. 
We  would  recommend  that  in  all  our  schools 
the  exercises  for  each  day  should  begin  and 
close  by  reading,  in  a  deliberate  manner,  a 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 

"  By  the  reports  of  Western  Branch,  it  ap- 
pears that  an  Agricultural  School  is  in  success- 
ful operation  under  the  care  of  a  committee  of 
Western  Quarterly  Meeting.  Information  re- 
specting it  is  appended  to  this  report. 

"  Whilst  it  has  been  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee to  perceive  that  our  schools  are  affording 
instruction  in  many  of  the  useful  sciences,  we 
desire  that  Friends  should  have  a  care  that  the 
more  elementary  branches  of  a  solid  and  use- 
ful education  should  not  be  overlooked.  A  de- 
sire was  also  expressed  in  our  committee  that 
Quarterly  Meetings  might  have  full  and  minute 
reports  laid  before  them,  annually,  by  their 
committees,  showing  the  state  of  education  and 
schools  in  their  limits,  and  that  Friends,  under 
the  instruction  of  their  Quarterly  and  Monthly 
Meetings,  or  of  our  Branch  Committees,  would 
labour,  as  way  may  open,  for  the  promotion  of 
this  important  concern.  We  believe  as  Friends 
are  I'aithful  in  this  respect,  a  more  effectual 
hedge  will  be  thrown  about  our  children,  dur- 
ing the  important  period  of  life  when  their 
minds  are  subject  to  rapid  clianges,  and  their 
feelings  to  strong  impulses.  May  we  endea- 
vour to  feel  a  just  sense  of  their  dependence 
upon  us  in  early  life,  and  of  the  obligation  rest- 
ing upon  us  to  impart  to  them,  as  ability  may 
be  afforded,  instruction  that  will,  in  after  life, 
conduce  to  render  them  good  citizens  and  use- 
ful members  of  society. 

"  By  direction  of  the  General  Committee  on 
Education,  at  a  meeting  held  Ninth  month 
30th,  1848. 

"  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,  Clerk. 

"  Information  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
Report,  concerning  the  Agricultural  School 
of  Western  Quarterly  Meeting. 

"  There  have  been  in  attendance  during  the 
winter  session  52  pupils — summer  session  49. 
The  scholars  have  been  regular  in  their  atten- 
dance, and  their  order  and  progress  has  been 
good.  Many  of  the  scholars  have  been  engag- 
ed in  manual  labour  during  the  intervals  of 
school.  Eleven  cultivate  lots  on  their  own  ac- 
count,and  others  have  been  employed  invarious 
ways  by  the  teacher.  Some  have  probably  de- 
frayed in  this  way  their  expense  of  board  and 
tuition.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary  brunches. 


sionally  gi' 

The  minutes  of  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
for  the  past  year  have  been  read  at  this  time, 
and  their  proceedmgs  are  approved." 

The  Committee  on  Indian  Concerns  made  a 
report,  respecting  the  establishment  among  the 
Shawnee  Indians,  which  was  satisfactory  ;  but 

the  substance  of  this  has  already  been  given 

our  account  of  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting, 
the  insertion  of  it  is  omitted. 

We  likewise  dispense  for  want  of  room,  with 
the  insertion  of  a  Report  of  much  interest  from 
the  General  Committee  on  the  concerns  of  the 
People  of  Colour;  a  subject  which  Friends  of 
Indiana  evidently  have  much  at  heart,  of  which 
the  present  report,  and  those  of  former  years, 
supply  undeniable  proof. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  Austin,  agent,  Nantucket,  $49, 
being  153,  for  vol.  22,  from  eacl)  of  the  following,  P. 
Gardner,  P.  Mitchell,  M.  Paddock,  A.  CofSn,  F.  Ar- 
J.  Paddock,  E.  A.  Easton,  J.  B  Swain,  D.  Ray, 
J.  Boadle,  A.  Barney,  E.  Mitchell,  Friends'  Boarding- 
house,  B.  Gardner,  Jas.  Gorham,  Jemima  Austin,  C. 
C.  Hussev,  M.  Swain,  J.  Monroe,  David  G.  Hussey, 
and  G.  Hussey  ;  Abel  HiUman,  $2,  vol,  22,  per  R.  S. ; 
from  A.  S.  Benedict,  Bennington,  O.,  for  S.  Peasley, 
S15,  to  end  vol.  21  ;  and  for  W.  R.  Smith,  $2,  to  2'6, 
vol.  21. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  | 
Chestnut  street ;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street ;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street;  Wil- 
liam  Hilles,  Frankford  ;  James  Thorp,  Frank- 
ford. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician, — Dr.  Charles  Evans,( 
No.  182  Arch  street.  " 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H.i 
Worthington. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting.  Rocky  River,  ChaU 
ham  Co.,  N.  C,  on  Fourth-day,  the  15th  ultimo,  Ob 
Marshburn,  son  of  William  and  Hannah  Marshburn, 
(the  latter  deceased,)  and  Catharine  Pickett,  daugh- 
ter of  Simeon  and  Martha  Pickett,  (both  deceased.) 

,  at  Friends'  meeting.  Cane  Creek,  Orange^ 

Co.,  N.  C,  on  Fit^h-day,  the  16th  ult.,  Simo.n  WnrrE, 
of  Spring  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Sarah  Dixo.v,  young- 
est daughter  of  Jesse  and  Catharine  Dixon,  of  the 
Ibrmer  place. 

,  at  Friends'  ineeling-housc,  Gilead,  Morrow ' 

Co.,  Ohio,  on  Fifth-day,  the  23rd  of  Eleventh  month,  | 
1848,  Daniel  Reynolds,  of  Berlin,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio,  to 
MuiiAM  Taber,  of  the  former  place. 
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Hudson  Bay  Company's  Arctic  Expedition. 

(Concluded  from  page  90.) 

"  Early  iu  the  morning  of  the  17lh,  I  set 
jt  in  company  with  two  of  the  men,  for  the 
irpose  of  following  tlie  coast  to  some  point 
irveyed  by  Sir  John  Ross,  as  I  now  felt  con 
Jent  that  that  veteran  discoverer  was  correct 

his  opinion  as  to  Boothia   Feli.K  being  [ 
■  the  American  continent.     We  directed  our 
lurse  to  the  furthest  visible  land  which  bore 
'.  VV.  (true.) 

"  The  weather  was  beautiful,  but  cold,  and 
e  ice  being  smooth,  a  brisk  walk  of  seventeen 
iles  brought  us  to  the  point  towards  which 
B  had  been  proceeding,  in  time  to  obtain  a 
eridian  observation  of  the  sun.  Cape  Berens 
situated  in  latitude  69°  4'  12"  N.  and  lon- 
tude  90'  3-5'  W.  It  is  formed  entirely  of 
anite  partially  covered  with  moss.  Thir- 
en  miles  beyond  this  we  arrived  at  two 
irrow  points  in  the  small  bay,  between 
hich  we  built  our  snow-house,  which  be- 
g  made  too  small,  we  passed  a  rather  un- 
imfortable  night.  Bed  and  bedding  for  the 
irty  consisted  of  one  blanket  and  a  hairy 
:er-skin,  the  latter  being  placed  on  the  snow 

prevent  our  clothes  from  getting  wet. 
"  The  shore  still  trended  to  the  North-west, 
id  we  had  not  travelled  more  than  lour  leagues 
1  the  I8th,  when  the  coast  took  a  sharp  turn 

the  eastward.  We  had  been  tracing  the 
est  side  of  a  deep  inlet  which  was  named 
alkelt,  after  one  of  the  members  of  your  hon- 
irable  board. 

"  As  we  were  now  near  the  latitude  and 
ngitude  of  Lord  Mayor's  Bay  of  Sir  John 
Dss,  I  struck  across  land  nearly  in  a  north 
reciion,  and  at  noon  when  passing  over  a 
msiderable  lake,  the  latitude  69°  26'  1"  N. 
Fis  observed.  Advancing  three  miles  beyond 
is  we  reached  another  lake  ;  and  as  there 
as  yet  no  appearance  of  the  sea,  1  ordered 
y  companions  to  build  a  snow  hut  and  search 
r  fuel  whilst  1  went  to  look  for  the  coast. 
"  A  walk  of  twenty  minutes  brought  me  to 
1  inlet  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
ide.     This  I  traced  to  the  westward  for  three 


now  stood,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  to  the 
northwest,  lay  a  large  e.xtent  of  ice-covered 
sea,  studded  with  innumerable  islands.  Lord 
Mayor's  Bay  was  before  me,  and  the  islands 
were  those  named  by  Sir  John  Ross,  '  the  sons 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.' 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  land  to 
the  northward  with  Boothia  Felix  is  only  one 
mile  broad,  and  to  judge  by  the  number  of 
stone  marks  set  up  on  it,  appears  to  be  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  the  natives,  its  latitude  is 
69°  31'  N.  longitude,  by  account,  91°  29'  30 
W.  With  a  grateful  heart  to  Him  who  had 
thus  brought  our  journey  so  far  to  a  successful 
termination,  1  began  to  retrace  my  steps  to- 
wards my  companions,  and  at  a  late  hour  reach- 
ed the  snow-hut,  an  e.xcellent  roomy  one,  in 
which  [  enjoyed  a  pleasant  night's  rest  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  day. 

"  On  the  following  morning  after  taking  pos- 
session of  our  discoveries  with  the  usual  form- 
alities, we  traced  the  inlet  eastward.  When 
we  had  gone  four  miles,  the  land  to  our  lefl 
turned  up  to  the  north,  leaving  an  opening  in 
that  direction  two  miles  wide,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  one  or  more  islands.  The  strait  sep- 
arating these  from  the  mainland  was  in  some 
places  very  narrow,  and  ran  about  south. 
Finding  on  the  morning  of  the  2tlth  that  we 
were  at  the  head  of  a  deep  inlet,  I  was  obliged 
to  take  the  straightest  route  across  land,  to- 
wards our  snow-hut  of  the  17th,  as  our  provi- 
sions were  all  but  consumed.  There  were 
many  steep  hills  to  be  climbed,  and  deep  rav- 
ines to  be  crossed,  before  we  reached  Halkelt 
inlet.  This  we  at  last  effected  a  little  before 
mid-day;  the  snow  being  very  soft,  made  the 
distance,  only  ten  miles,  appear  like  twenty. 
We  reached  our  old  hut  at  2  p.  m.  One  of 
the  men  suffered  so  much  from  fatigue  and  in- 
flammation of  the  eyes  that  I  went  on  alone 
ng  the  following  day,  leaving  Corrigal,  a 
fine  able  young  Orkneyman,  to  come  on  at  a 
slower  pace  with  his  lame  companion. 

"  When  five  miles  from  the  island  where  the 
rest  of  the  parly  had  been  left,  I  was  met  by 
four  Esquimaux  whom  I  had  not  seen  before. 
After  shaking  hands  with  them,  they  wished 
me  to  visit  their  houses,  which  were  close  at 
hand  ;  but  as  my  men  were  not  in  sight,  and  I 
was  quite  unarmed,  I  declined  the  invitation, 
but  with  some  trouble  prevailed  on  them  to 
follow  me  to  our  encampment.     This  was  a 


miles,  when  my  course  was  again  obstructed  fortunate  meeting  for  us,  as  we  obtained  a 
by  land.  Ascending  some  high  rocks  from  I  quantity  of  seal's  blubber  for  fuel  and  dog's 
whence  a  good  view  could  be  obtained,  1  i  food,  and  some  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
thought  I  could  distinguish  rough  ice  in  the  same  animal  for  our  own  use.  A  couple  of 
desired  direction.  With  renewed  hopes  1  set  fine  large  dogs  were  also  bought, 
out  at  a  rapid  pace,  plunging  among  deep  "  As  we  were  all  more  or  Tess  affected  with 
snow,  scrambling  over  rocks,  and  through  [  snow-blindness  and  the  dogs  were  still  weak, 
rough  ice,  until  I  gained  soine  rising  ground  |  we  remained  on  the  island,  which  I  found  to 
close  to   the    beach.     From  this  spot  where  1    be  situated  in  latitude  6S°  53' 44  "  N.  long,  by 

account  89°  .56'  W.  It  is  formed  almost  en- 
tirely of  granite,  and  is  upwards  of  730  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  highest 
point  of  it  i  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  bay, 
and  was  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  tracing  its 
shores.  It  extends  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles 
to  the  southward,  and  contains  a  number  of 
rocky  island,  the  highest  of  them  being  that  on 
which  we  encamped.  The  bay  was  named 
Pelly  Bay,  after  the  governor  of  the  company  ; 
and  the  group  of  islands  Harrison  Islands. 

"  Having  now  as  much  seal's  flesh  and  blood 
as  would  maintain  us  for  six  days  on  half-al- 
lowance, I  determined  on  tracing  the  shores  of 
the  land  over  which  we  had  travelled  on  our 
outward  journey. 

"  We  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
and  directed  our  course  to  the  eastward  of  the 
north  ;  the  coast  preserved  this  trending  for 
twenty-five  miles,  and  then  ran  eight  miles  due 
east,  forming  a  cape  which  was  named  Cape 
Chapman.  We  now  turned  south-east,  and 
continued  this  course  forty  miles,  and  finally 
south,  thirly-five,  which  brought  us  to  Keith 
Bay  on  the  30lh,  when,  on  account  of  a  strong 
gale  of  wind,  and  thick  drifts,  we  had  much 
trouble  in  finding  a  small  cache  of  provisions 
eft  here  in  passing. 

"  The  whole  of  the  land  which  we  had  traced 
during  the  last  seven  days  was  low  and  flat, 
d  very  regular  in  its  outline,  there  being  few 
no  bays  and  points.     It  was  named   Simp- 
son's peninsula. 

During  the  remainder  of  our  journey  we 
followed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  route 
as  that  by  which  we  had  passed  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  arrived  at  Repulse  Bay  on 
the  5lh  of  May,  all  safe  and  well,  but  as  black 
groes,  from  the  combined  effects  of  frost- 
bites and  oil-smoke. 

At  our   winter  quarters   everything    had 
i  on  prosperously. 

Having  still  to  trace  the  west  shore  of 
Melville  peninsula  I  started  for  this  purpose  on 
he  evening  of  the  13th  of  May,  intending  to 
ravel  by  night  with  a  chosen  parly  of  lour 
men. 

Our  course  to  the  sea  was  nearly  due 
north,  through  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  on  the 
16lh  we  built  our  snow-hut  on  Cape  Thomas 
Simpson,  in  latitude  67°  19'  14"  N.  longilude 
87°  00'  W.,  a  rocky  point  which  I  visited  last 
autumn  in   the  boat.     From  this   place  I  sent 
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back  a  faligued  party  of  three  men,  and  a 
sledge  of  dogs  that  had  assisted  us  thus  far. 
As  the  dogs  were  of  little  use  during  the  last 
journey,  I  took  none  with  me  now. 

"We  left  our  snow-hut  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th,  each  of  the  men  being  laden  with 
about  70  lbs.  weight,  while  I  carried  my  in- 
struments, books,  &c.,  weighing  altogether  40 
lbs.  Two  blankets  and  as  many  hairy  deer- 
skins, constituted  the  bedding  of  the  party. 
Our  progress  was  very  slow,  as  the  ice  was 
rough,  and  the  snow  both  soft  and  deep. 

"  We  advanced  only  12  miles  the  first  night. 
On  the  17th  we  crossed  a  bay  IS  miles  wide, 
and  encamped  at  its  north  point,  opposite  to 
which,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  shore,  there 
was  a  large  island  which  was  lionoured  with 
the  name  of  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  A  small  island  to  the  south  of  this 
was  called  Sabine  Island. 

"  The  general  trending  of  the  coast  was 
now  N.  N.  E.  Near  the  shore  the  banks  were 
high  and  steep,  and,  where  visible  through  the 
snow,  appeared  to  be  formed  of  sand,  shingle, 
mud,  and  granite  boulder-stones,  while  a  range 
of  rocky  hills,  of  various,  but  not  great  alti- 
tudes, were  to  be  seen  a  lew  miles  inland. 

"  Oil  the  20th  we  were  detained  24  hours 
ly  stormy  weather,  at  Cape  Lady  Simpson,  a 
long  point  in  latitude  68°  10'  N.  longitude  8o° 
53'  W.  We  rounded  Selkirk  Bay  (called  after 
the  noble  Earl  of  that  name)  on  the  21st,  and 
after  passing  a  number  of  small  points  and 
bays  we  encamped  on  what  at  first  appeared 
to  be  part  of  the  main  land,  but  which  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  an  island.  Our  snow 
house  on  the  25th,  was  built  in  latitude  68"^ 
48'  N.  longitude  85°  4'  W.,  near  a  small 
stream  frozen  (like  all  others  we  had  passed,) 
to  the  bottom. 

"  We  had  not  yet  obtained  a  drop  of  water 
of  nature's  thawing,  and  fuel  being  rather  a 
scarce  article,  we  sometimes  took  small  kettles 
of  snow  under  the  blanket  with  us,  to  thaw  it 
by  the  heat  of  our  bodies. 

"Leaving  two  men  to  endeavour  to  fish  and 
shoot,  I  went  forward  wiili  the  olhcrs,  and 
crossed  Garry  Bay,  passing  inside  a  number 
of  islets. 

"Our  course  on  the  following  night  lay  to 
the  westward  of  North,  the  coast  being  high 
and  rocky,  and  indented  with  numerous 
inlets. 

"After  accomplishing  20  miles  in  a  straight 
line,  we  encamped  ;  as  the  weather  looked  fine, 
we  did  not  build  our  usual  comfortable  lodg- 
ing, which  I  had  afterwards  cause  lo  regret,  as 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow  soon  came  on.  \Vo  were 
now  in  latitude  00°  19'  o9"  N.  and  longitude 
85°  4'  W. 

"  The  latter  is  evidently  erroneous,  as  I  had 
neither  chronometer  nor  watch  that  I  could 
place  dependence  upon,  and  the  compasses 
were  much  afiijcted  by  local  allraclion. 

"  Our  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  1 
could  proceed  only  hall'  a  day's  journey  lur- 
Iher  northward,  being  obliged  to  rciurn  the 
same  night  to  our  present  quarieis.  Leaving 
one  of  the  men,  I  set  out  with  the  other. 

"The  snow  fell  fast,  and  the  walking  was 
extremely  fatiguing.  After  advancing  10 
miles,  the  land  turned  shnrp  to  ihe  f.-istward. 


but  as  the  weather  was  thick  I  could  not  see 
how  for  it  trended  in  that  direction. 

"  When  we  had  waited  here  nearly  an  hour, 
the  sky  cleared  up,  and  I  discovered  that  we 
were  on  the  south  shore  of  a  considerable  bay, 
and  could  trace  the  coast  to  the  northward  for 
about  12  miles  beyond  it. 

"  To  the  most  distant  visible  point,  (latitude 
69°  42'  N.,  longitude  85°  8'  W.)  I  gave  the 
name  of  Cape  Ellice  ;  the  land  where  we  stood 
was  called  Cape  Crozier,  and  the  intervening 
bay  received  the  name  of  Parry  Bay.  Find- 
ing it  hopeless  to  attempt  reaching  the  strait  of 
the  Fury  and  Hecia,  (from  which  Cape  Ellice 
could  only  be  a  few  miles  distant),  we  retraced 
our  steps,  and  after  an  absence  of  11  hours 
joined  our  companion,  who  had  built  a  snow 
house,  and  was  on  our  arrival  very  busy  at- 
tempting to  coax  a  little  wet  moss  into  suffi- 
cient flame  to  boil  some  chocolate,  but  to  no 
purpose  ;  we  were  consequently  obliged  to  fin- 
ish the  process  with  alcohol,  a  small  quantity 
of  which  still  remained. 

"  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  we  ar- 
rived at  our  snow-hut  of  the  25lh.  The  men 
wo  had  left  here  were  well,  but  very  thin,  as 
they  had  neither  caught  nor  shot  anything  ex- 
cept a  couple  of  marmots.  Had  we  been  ab- 
sent twelve  hours  more,  they  were  to  have 
cooked  a  piece  of  parchment  skin  for  supper. 

"Our  journey  hitherto  had  been  the  most 
fatiguing  I  have  ever  experienced  ;  the  severe 
exercise,  with  a  limited  allowance  of  food,  had 
reduced  the  whole  party  very  much.  How- 
ever, we  marched  merrily  on,  tightening  our 
belts — mine  came  in  six  inches — the  men 
vowing  that  when  they  got  on  fiill  allowance 
they  would  make  up  for  lost  time. 

"  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during 
our  journey  homewards. 

"  Our  several  caches  of  provisions  were 
found  safe,  and  several  partridges  that  were 
shot  aided  our  short  commons.  At  20  minutes 
past  8  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  9lh  of 
June,  we  arrived  at  Fort  Hope,  all  well,  hav- 
ing been  absent  twenty-seven  days. 

"During  the  whole  of  this  trip  our  snow- 
houses  were  built  by  Corrigal,  whose  services 
were  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  party,  and  who 
had  accompanied  me  when  tracing  the  oppo. 
site  shores  of  the  large  bay,  the  survey  of 
which  1  had  now  completed,  and  to  which  1 
gave  the  name  of  Committee  Bay. 

"  During  the  remainder  of  our  stay  at  Re- 
pulse Bay  the  whole  party  were  occupied  in 
procuring  food,  collecting  fuel,  and  preparing 
our  boats  for  sea. 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  July  many  natives 
visited  us,  with  all  of  whom  we  were  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  Our  spare  nets,  knives, 
files,  6jc.,  were  distributed  among  tliom  in  por- 
tions, according  to  the  several  merits  of  the 
recipients. 

"The  ice  in  the  bay  broke  up  on  the  11th 
of  August.  On  the  following  day,  aficr  bid- 
ding farewell  to  our  good-humoured  friends, 
(who  were  loud  in  their  wishes  that  we  would 
soon  return  to  them,)  wo  left  our  dreary  win- 
ter quarters. 

"Head  winds  and  stormy  weather  retarded 
our  progress  much,  so  that  we  did  not  reach 
Churchill   uulil    tb(!   :Jlst  of  August,  when    I 


found  that  we  had  still  eight  bags  of  pemmican 
and  four  cwt.  of  flour  remaining,  our  expendi- 
ture having  been  twelve  bags  of  the  former, 
and  twenty-one  cwt.  of  the  latter. 

"  We  were  detained  in  Churchill  river  by  a| 
gale  of  wind  until  the  3d  of  September,  when 
the  weather  became  more  moderate,  and  we 
were  able  to  continue  our  voyage  towards  York 
Factory,  at  which  place  we  arrived  late  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  rough  and  meagei 
sketch  of  our  proceedings,  without  bearing  tes 
timony  to  the  excellent  and  praiseworthy  con 
duct  of  the  men  under  my  charge. 

"  They  were  always  willing  and  obedient, 
and  although  not  all  equally  able  lo  do  the: 
duty,  they  all  did  their  utmost  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  the  expedition. 

"  With  the  utmost  respect,  I  remain,  Hon, 
Sirs,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

John  Rae." 

"  York  Factory,  Hudson's  Bay, 
September  21st,  1847." 


From  tlie  National  Era. 

A  llurrieane  on  the  Atlantic— The  Erie. 

From  the  Journal  of  an  Officer. 

We  have  already  given  some  account  of  tht 
terrific  gale  which  the  United  States  storeshif 
Erie  encountered  on  her  late  passage  out  tc 
the  Mediterianean.  The  following  fuller  anc 
clearer  narrative  has  just  been  communicatee 
for  The  Tribune. 

September  25. — Afler  writing  the  last  sen 
tence,  (Sept.  23,)  1  took  up  Lamartine's  Gi 
rondisls  and  read  to  quite  a  late  hour.  Th< 
motion  of  the  vessel  afterward  prevented  mj 
sleeping,  and  I  occupied  my  mind  in  tracing  ii 
imagination  the  scenes  so  vividly  depicted  oi 
the  page  of  the  I^oet  Statesman.  1  fanciec 
how  terrible  must  be  the  uprising  of  a  millioi 
of  infuriated  citizens,  maddened  by  the  memo 
ry  of  their  wrongs,  conscious  of  their  irresisti' 
ble  strength,  baffled  by  an  imbecile  Court 
threatened  by  conspirators  at  home,  and  king 
ly  coalitions  abroad,  and  goaded  to  frenzy  b] 
demagogues,  until  the  voice  of  Reason,  Relf 
gion,  and  Humanity,  were  drowned  in  the  roai 
for  vengeance.  It  was  a  filling  prelude  U\ 
what  1  was  about  to  witness.  Before  morni 
ing,  we  were  visited  by  one  of  those  terribli 
tornadoes,  which,  commencing  in  the  Gulf  o 
Mexico,  whirl  along  the  whole  border  of  lh( 
Atlantic  coast,  during  the  months  of  Augus 
and  September — let  loose  suddenly,  and,sweepi 
ing  in  their  resistless  march  everything  on  thi 
land  and  on  the  sea — uprooting  forests,  engulf 
ing  or  dismantling  vessels,  and  defying  alikt 
the  strength  of  the  builder  and  the  precau 
lion  and  skill  of  the  sailor.  It  has  been  mj 
fortune  to  be  much  on  the  ocean,  and  to  havi 
seen  some  of  the  gales,  reputed  to  be  the  iiea 
viesi,  in  the  South  Pacific— the  typhoons  o 
the  China  Seas,  and  tiie  northers  of  the  Gul 
of  Mexico — but  this  has  surpassed  not  onl; 
any  "  visitation  of  the  winds"  1  have  ever  seen 
but  anything  I  over  imagined  of  the  fiiry  of  thi 
hurricane.  Occurring  on  the  24th  of  Sepiem 
ber,  I  suppose  it  will  be  generally  rccognizei 
as  the  Equinoctial  Gale. 
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We  were  about  80  miles  southwest  of  the 
Grand  Bank.  We  had  endeavoured  to  run  up 
our  easting  under  double  reefs,  sharp  braced, 
against  strong  breezes,  veering  from  southward 
and  eastward  to  the  southward  and  westward. 
The  sea  had  been  irregular  and  running  high. 
The  ship,  under  easy  sail,  as  the  breeze  lulled, 
was  very  uncomfortable.  It  was  proposed  to 
turn  out  the  reef  and  set  the  top-gallant  sails  to 
steady  the  vessel,  as  the  wind  appeared  to  be 
dying  away,  but  the  prudence  of  the  captain 
fortunately  prevailed  over  bolder  counsels. 
The  old  adage  was  appositely  quoted — "  Sou'- 
westers  die  hard" — and  supported  by  reference 
to  the  Ontario  nearly  capsized,  twelve  years 
ago  this  very  day,  un^er  precisely  the  same 
circumstances.  The  adage  indeed  proved 
true.  The  spirit  of  llie  storm  was  to  enter 
into  and  renew  this  failing  sou'wester 

About  3  A.  M.,  the  wind  began  to  freshen, 
and,  by  the  time  the  courses  and  spanker  had 
been  taken  in,  had  suddenly  increased  to  a 
gale  ;  the  topsails,  already  double-reefed,  were 
clewed  down,  when  the  tornado  came  thunder- 
ing upon  us,  with  overwhelming  violence.  The 
topsails  and  the  courses  were  in  a  few  moments 
rent  from  the  bolt-ropes,  and  torn  to  ribbons. 
Other  sails,  which  had  not  been  set,  but,  for 
greater  security,  had  been  recently  furled  over, 
were  blown  out  of  the  furling-lines.  The  top- 
gallant masts  swayed  to  and  fro  like  reeds, 
were  twisted  off",  and  dangled  by  the  shrouds 
and  stays,  some  of  which  snapped  like  threads. 
The  topsail  and  lower  yards  were  wrenched 
from  the  slings  and  trusses,  cockbilled,  and 
swayed  to  and  fro  with  frightful  rapidity  ;  the 
wrought-iron  trusses,  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  were  snapped  asunder  like  brittle 
glass.  In  less  than  ten  minutes,  every  sail 
was  split  and  every  spar  adrift ;  and  it  seemed 
that  masts  and  all  must  inevitably  go  by  the 
board.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  I 
went  on  deck.  The  horizon  had  contracted 
to  the  bare  outline  of  the  vessel,  or,  rather, 
there  was  no  horizon  ;  for  it  was  as  if  sea  and 
sky  "  were  swallowed  up  in  a  suspended 
ocean" — a  dark,  blinding  mist,  torn  from  the 
surface  of  the  waves,  swept  with  such  force 
that  it  struck  upon  the  face  like  fine  sand,  and 
so  intensely  salt  that  it  left  adhering  crystals 
completely  enveloping  the  vessel.  The  sea 
was  barely  distinguishable.  The  waves,  beat- 
en down  to  a  glassy  level,  and  carved  by  the 
sheer  force  of  the  wind,  escaped  in  enormous 
surges  which  threatened  to  engulf  us.  Al- 
though there  was  neither  thunder  nor  rain, 
every  other  sound  was  drowned  in  the  deafen- 
ing roar  of  the  tempest.  The  trumpet  was 
useless,  for  no  order  could  be  heard  from  one 
side  of  the  deck  to  the  other.  Orders  were 
conveyed  principally  by  gesture,  or  only  heard 
by  vociferating  close  to  the  ear.  The  crew,  \ 
driven  from  the  forecastle  and  waist,  clustered 
on  the  quarter-deck,  clinging  for  support  to 
the  weather  bulwarks.  Those  who  attempted 
to  look  to  windward,  shrunk  under  the  bul- 
warks to  recover  their  breath.  The  stern 
boat,  caught  by. a  violent  puff,  was  rent  to 
pieces,  as  if  it  had  been  pasteboard ;  and  the 
chain  sheets,  of  three-quarters  inch  iron,  were 
carried  straight  out  thirty  or  forty  feet,  sus- 
tained, and  snapped  like  a  coach-whip,  emit- 


ting fire  throughout  their  whole  length  as  the 
links  impinged  against  each  other.  When  I 
reached  the  deck,  we  were  lying-io  under  the 
remnant  of  the  split  main  trysail,  the  only  can- 
vass left  us.  The  ship  was  careening  almost 
to  her  beam-ends.  The  vessel  is  one  of  the  j 
old  sloops-of-war,  with  an  additional  deck.  The 
lee  rail  was  under  water,  and  remained  so 
many  minutes  at  a  time,  without  righting,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  each  puff  of  increasing! 
violence  must  send  us  over.  Any  single-deck  | 
sloop-of-war,  encumbered  with  a  battery,  must 
have  gone  down.  Standing  between  the  first- 
lieutenant  and  captain,  1  heard  the  former  re- 
mark, with  a  calm  smile,  "She  cannot  stand 
this  much  longer."  "  But  a  few  moments," 
replied  the  captain,  with  his  usual  composure. 
Although  it  was  hoped  that  the  topmast  would 
go,  and  every  provision  had  been  made  to  clear 
the  wreck  in  such  an  event,  still  it  could  not  be 
regarded  but  with  the  greatest  apprehension, 
and  as  of  very  doubtful  issue.  It  was  thought 
best  to  resort  to  the  dangerous  expedient  of 
scudding.  The  helm  was  put  up,  but  the  ves- 
sel refused  to  go  off.  At  this  moment  of  anx- 
ious suspense  the  wind  shifted,  and  took  us  by 
the  lee;  quick  as  thought,  the  topsail  sheet 
was  cut,  and  we  were  on  the  other  tack,  but 
not  until  the  ship  was  pooped  by  a  tremendous 
sea,  which  knocked  in  the  dead-lights,  and 
filled  the  berth-deck  with  water.  The  deck 
was  scuttled  as  soon  as  possible. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  written,  on  the 
3d  of  October  we  fell  in  wiih  the  French 
barque  Mannette,  thirty-six  days  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, with  a  cargo  of  mahogany,  bound  to 
Havre,  completely  dismantled  by  the  late  hur- 
ricane. By  his  log,  he  was  about  eighty 
leagues  south  of  the  Grand  Bank.  At  8  i".  m., 
September  23rd,  hove  to  under  close-reefed 
main  topsail  and  main  trysail.  At  3  a.  m., 
wind  increasing,  the  main  trysail  gaff  was  car- 
ried away,  and  both  the  sails.  At  4  a.  m., 
main  topsail  split — scudded  under  bare  poles. 
Wind  increasing  to  a  hurricane  from  the  south, 
sails  were  blown  from  the  yards,  and  masts  in 
danger  of  going  by  the  board.  At  5h.  30m., 
hurricane  suddenly  shifted  to  north-west, 
bringing  the  vessel  by  the  lee.  Mizenmast 
was  cut  away,  and  ship  payed  off.  At  6  a. 
M.,  mainmast  went  by  the  ijoard.  Ship  was 
pooped,  rudder-head  split,  cabin  dashed  to 
pieces,  instruments  and  charts  lost ;  bread  was 
spoiled,  and  water  swept  overboard.  As  soon 
as  we  could  communicate,  we  sent  bread,  wa- 
ter, charts,  and  nautical  instruments,  and,  at 
the  request  of  the  captain,  escorted  his  vessel 
into  Fayal,  the  nearest  port. 


Extraordinary  Case  of  Imprisonment. — 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  petition  present- 
ed to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust, from  John  Dufrene,  a  prisoner  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Prison,  which  exhibits  a  mon- 
strous abuse,  either  in  the  nature  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  tiie  law.  As  the  petition  was 
presented  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  we 
are  warranted  in  believing  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  facts  stated. 

It  appears  that  John  Dufrene  was  formerly 
a  woollen  merchant  in  Leeds,  and  that  in  the 


year  1812,  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was 
sued  out  against  him  during  his  absence  from 
home,  by  a  person  who  had  not  any  legal  claim 
against  him.  He  surrendered  to  the  commis- 
sioners, and  petitioned  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
a  svpersedeas,  but  when  the  petition  came  on 
to  be  heard,  on  the  17ih  of  August,  the  oppos- 
ing creditor,  on  the  plea  of  his  not  being  ready, 
obtained  permission  to  let  the  petition  stand 
over  till  the  following  November.  At  the  ad- 
journed meeting,  on  the  22d  of  August,  1912, 
the  bankrupt  attended,  and  stated  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  been  delay- 
ed by  the  petitioning  creditor,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  ought  to  adjourn  until  the  cause 
should  be  heard  ;  and  on  these  grounds  declin- 
ed any  further  examination,  and  for  so  doing 
lias  committed  hy  the  commissioners  to  the 
King's  Bench  Prison,  where  he  now  remains. 
The  petitioner  has  since  had  several  sittings  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  without  any  decision 
on  the  merits  of  the  case,  though  his  allegations 
have  been  uncontroverted. — One  Chancellor 
deferred  judgment,  and  another  had  no  judicial 
authority  to  grant  a  supersedeas,  until,  at 
length,  the  wretched  prisoner  found  himself, 
by  sickness,  want  of  means,  and  death  of 
friends,  unable  to  take  any  steps  for  his  liber- 
ation, and  there  he  has  lain,  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  law,  for  thirty-six  years  a  prisoner 
in  a  common  gaol ! — a  punishment  frightfully 
disproportionate  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  if 
offence  it  could  be  termed.  Talk  of  the  Bas- 
tile  ! — iis  history  cannot  furnish  many  sadder 
stories  than  that  of  the  broken  merchant,  wast- 
ing his  health,  strength,  and  manhood  for  thir- 
ty-six years,  nearly  the  average  period  of  hu- 
man life,  within  the  dreary  walls  of  a  prison. 
But,  perhaps,  the  most  singular  feature  in 
the  petition,  is  the  prayer  that  the  practice  by 
which  a  prisoner  is  obliged  to  quit  the  prison 
immediately  on  obtaining  his  release,  may  be 
abolished  or  rectified,  giving  as  a  reason,  the 
danger  of  too  sudden  a  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  scene,  should  he  not  be  permitted  to 
occupy  his  present  room  after  his  discharge, 
"  so  as  gradually  to  accustom  himself  to  that 
liberty  of  which  he  has  been  so  long  deprived." 
There  is  something  apparently  whimsical  in 
this  poor  man  pleading  for  permission  to  re- 
main in  prison,  "  even  for  one  week,"  after  so 
long  an  incarceration  ;  but  we  can  sympathize 
with  the  feelings,  akin  to  terror  with  which  the 
aged  prisoner  may  contemplate  his  being  sud- 
denly launched  into  •the  wide  ocean  of  the 
world,  from  which  he  had  been  so  long  divid- 
ed, and  in  which,  perhaps,  he  has  now  no 
friend  remaining.  Alexander  Selkirk  wept 
bitterly  on  leaving  His  solitary  island,  and  there 
are  authenticated  instances  of  captives  having 
become,  by  long  confinement,  so  attached  to 
their  prison,  that  although  they  could  obtain 
their  liberty,  they  have  preferred  remaining 
voluniary  prisoners  to  the  end  of  their  lives. — 
English  Paper. 


Perfect  Insects. — When  the  development  of 
the  perfect  insect  is  complete,  and  all  its  parts 
and  organs  have  attained  the  requisite  firmness 
and  solidity,  it  immediately  begins  to  exercise 
them  in  iheir  intended   functions.     Previously 
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to  this  launching  into  the  wide  world,  or  at  least 
directly  after,  almost  all  insects  discharge  from 
their  intestines  some  drops  of  an  excrementi- 
tious  fluid,  often  transparent,  and  sometimes 
red.  In  some  instances,  where  their  numbers 
have  been  considerable,  this  has  produced  the 
appearance  of  a  shower  of  blood  ;  and  by  this 
natural  fact, all  those  bloody  showers  recorded 
by  historians  ns  preternatural,  and  regarded 
where  they  happened  as  fearful  prognostics  of 
impending  evils,  are  stripped  of  their  terrors, 
and  reduced  to  the  class  of  events  that  happen 
in  the  common  course  of  nature.  Some  per- 
fect insects  live  only  a  few  hours;  some  never 
see  the  sun  ;  others,  as  flies,  moths,  and  but- 
terflies, and  indeed  the  majority  of  insects,  a 
few  days  or  a  week  ;  while  a  very  !e\v,  such 
as  large  beetles,  six,  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
months.     Some,  however,  enjoy  long  lives  in 

captivity.     Baker  kept  one  of  the  dark- 

ling  beetles  alive  under  a  glass  upwards  of 
three  years.  Roesol  informs  us  that  he  fed 
the  rose-beetle  with  fruit  and  moist  white 
bread  for  as  long  a  period ;  and  Esper  kept 
our  most  common  water-beetle  in  a  large  glass 
vessel  for  three  years  and  a  half. — Sharpe's 
London  Magazine. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Conlinuedfrom  page  930 

Abel  Thomas  was  not  suflered  by  his  Divine 
Master  to  remain  long  at  home  at  a  time  with 
his  faithful  Ellin.  Before  the  close  of  last 
century  we  find  him  again  and  again  visiting 
the  meetings  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  twice 
the  meetings  in  New  England,  twice  meetings 
in  New  York  State,  the  meetings  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  towards  the  close  of  1708 
and  the  beginning  of  1799,  the  Southern  States 
generally.  During  the  last  named  journey 
the  following  letter  was  written  to  his  wife. 
His  letters  bear  testimony  to  being  the  product 
of  a  simple,  illiterate,  yet  strong-minded  man. 
They  are  well  worthy  of  preservation,  being 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  instructive  to 
the  babe  in  Christ,  and  animating  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  Truth.  He  was  no  man's 
copy,  and  his  letters  are  as  original  as  he  was 
himself. 

"  Second  month  19th,  1799,  just  returned  from 
the  Tennessee  country,  towards  New  Gar- 
den. " 
"  Dear   Ellin, — I    received    thy   letter   last 
First-day  three  weeks,  at  Reuben's  Creek,  in 
South  Carolina,  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  Charleston,  the  evening  before  we 
started  for  the  Western  territories.     VVe  went 
not  to  Charleston,  but  sent  for  our  letters  from 
Bush  River,  and  had  near  missed  them,  as  we 
were  about  forty  miles  on  our  way  toward  the 
mountains.     I  was  glad  to  see  thy  hand-writ- 
ing, and  to  hear  that  you  were  well, — and  of 
thy  resignation  in  my  absence,  under  the  in- 
cumbrances and  fatigues  of  business.     As  there 
seems  a  necessity  for  it  at  this  lime,  1  hope  thy 
doing  what  thou  canst,  and  resigning,  will  be 
the  likeliest  way  to  be  blessed  with  success. 
"  I  am  well  in  health,  and  have  been  so  ever 


since  I  left  home,  except  six  days  in  Virginia, 
where  I  missed  two  meetings, — and  in  the 
western  country,  but  was  able  to  travel.  We 
have  prospered  in  outward  travel ;  but  as  to 
travail  and  exercise  of  mind,  I  am  often  re- 
duced very  low  ;  which  1  believe  is  for  my 
good, — for  the  more  powerful  exaltation  of 
Master's  name,  in  myself,  and  it  may  be,  in 
some  others.  But  so  far  I  can  say,  that  it  is 
always  well  with  me,  when  I  am  sensible  that 
Master  is  near,  but  when  he  hideth  his  face 
my  soul  is  troubled.  All  my  travelling  through 
this  wilderness  country,  so  far  from  home,  is 
so  little  hardship,  that  I  can  scarcely  give  it 
that  name,  when  Master  is  present.  But  when 
he  withdraws  from  me,  there  is  nothing  in 
this  world  that  I  can  please  myself  in  thinking 
of.  If  1  look  towards  you,  [his  family]  there 
is  but  little  satisfaction  in  your  company  in 
his  absence.  1  cannot  rest  neither  at  home 
nor  abroad,  when  I  am  afraid  my  ways  do 
not  please  him.  1  have  wondered  sometimes, 
knowing  so  much  of  his  care  and  goodness  to 
me,  that  I  could  not  be  easy  and  resigned  in 
his  absence  ;  always  rejoicing  in  hopes  of  his 
return.  But  my  own  weaknesses  are  against 
me,  when  1  am  reduced  into  a  state  of  suffer- 
ing, and  1  inquire  deeply  into  my  behaviour 
before  Him.  I  long  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
I  might  make  my  conduct  upright  before  him 
in  all  things.  But  far  from  that,  I  often  find 
I  have  not  been  so  steady  in  watching  as  was 
pleasing  to  him.  My  words  in  conversation 
have  not  been  so  few  and  savoury  as  would  be 
most  for  his  honour.  My  haste  in  travelling, 
in  order  to  get  home  soon,  has  hardly  been 
reputable  amongst  my  brethren,  and  many 
more  weaknesses  came  against  me  in  the 
South.  These  little  weaknesses  are  hardly 
noticed  by  many  professors.  But  they  are  as 
motes  in  the  eye,  that  obstruct  the  sight;  they 
are  as  little  foxes  that  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  They  are  as  leaks,  hardly  perceived  in 
a  time  when  we  think  all  is  well ;  but  a  leak  is 
wasting  the  substance,  if  it  be  but  through  a 
little  worm  hole. 

"  I  was  hinting  at  something  that  befel  me 
in  the  South, — so  far  as  I  can  describe  it  in 
words,  I  shall  let  thee  know,  as  a  most  endear- 
ed companion.  I  perceived  for  many  days, 
that  Master  was  about  to  leave  me  to  myself, 
that  I  might  see  what  I  could  do  without  hi 
or  that  1  might  learn  more  perfect  obedience 
in  watching,  both  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left.  When  I  understood  it  so,  1  became  more 
and  more  afraid, — inquiring  deeply  into  tny 
conduct  before  him.  My  many  weaknesses 
appeared  before  me,  and  1  looked  carefully  to 
see  what  would  become  of  me,  if  he  should 
withdraw  from  me,  and  hear  no  more  of  my 
secret  cries.  Under  these  considerations  1 
was  alarmed ;  but  reiTiembering  his  loving- 
kindness  in  times  of  deep  distress,  I  put  on  all 
the  strength  I  could  gather,  and  resolutely  de- 
termined 10  hold  him  fast,  by  doubling  my 
diligence,  but  was  not  able.  He  was  stronger 
than  a  lion  ;  he  was  swifter  than  an  eagle.  I 
looked  after  him,  with  desire;  but  found  my- 
self as  a  worm,  with  neither  wings  to  fly,  nor 
feet  to  run.  I  was  in  a  great  strait  to  know 
what  to  do.  But  calmly  considering  how  it 
was  with  me,  I  saw  no  way  but  to  be  still  and 


resigned,  and  to  endeavour  to  nourish  a  hope 
of  his  return. 

But  oh  !  my  great  weakness  and  impati- 
ence in  wailing!  Feeling  myself  so  disabled, 
d  my  great  enemy  roaring  against  me,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  day  of  great  trouble  was  ap. 
preaching.  I  was  ready  to  say  with  Agag  to 
Samuel, '  Surely  the  bitterness  of  death  is  |)ast.' 
Hope  of  Master's  return  was  almost  lost.  I 
could  not  hold  confidence  in  the  remembrance 
of  past  favours  ;  for  imagination  did  work  hard 
against  me.  However,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
I  should  be  of  no  more  use  in  that  country. 
So  I  looked  towards  home,  inquiring  into  my 
affairs  there.  Oh  I  how  grievously  my  incum- 
bered circumstances  gathered  all  around  me, 
as  mountains;  so  that  Fcould  see  no  way  out. 
1  then  remembered  the  wormwood  and  the  gall 
before  I  left  home,  when  I  had  a  large  draught 
of  it.  Then  canst  thou,  my  dear  Ellin,  under- 
stand, or  conceive  the  weight  of  my  distress, 
in  the  South?  Although  it  was  so,  I  was  fa- 
voured with  a  little  reason  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  God  so  wonderful  in  power  that  all  things 
are  possible  with  him, — and  that  all  power  was 
given  to  his  dear  Son,  my  Beloved, — and  that, 
if  I  did  not  love  him,  1  should  not  be  so  dis- 
tressed in  his  absence: — and  he  doth  love 
them  that  do  love  him. 

"My  faith  began  to  increase;  and  when  I 
found  it  so,  I  was  ready  to  burst  out  with  ve- 
hemence of  desire,  and  with  a  most  lamentable 
cry,  must  I  return  home  without  n)y  Beloved? 
Oh  !  nay,  rather  let  me  die  here,  and  be  bu- 
ried in  a  far  country,  no  more  to  be  remem- 
bered  by  the  living.  But  I  soon  felt  that  he 
was  coming.  The  mountains  began  to  skip 
like  rams,  and  the  little  hills  like  lambs  before 
him, — and  his  Divine  presence  overshadowed 
my  tabernacle.  I  was  silent,  with  wond- 
rous admiration.  I  was  afraid,  and  ashamed 
of  my  own  littleness  and  unworthiness,  in  the 
presence  of  Him,  so  wonderful  in  strength  ;  but 
I  was  filled  with  humble  thankfulness.  1  did 
think,  under  such  a  covering,  '  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  the  sons  of  God  they 
shouted  for  joy.' 

"  And  now  I  think  myself  as  happy,  under 
perfect  obedience,  as  I  could  wish  on  this  side 
of  eternity, — although  far  absent  from  home. 
'  For  lo !  the  winter  is  past ;  the  rain  is  over 
and  gone, — the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is 
come  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land.' 

"  My  dear  Ellin,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say 
to  ihee  that  I  have  not  lime  to  write.  I  hope 
to  see  thee  in  a  little  time;  but  not  much  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  Fourlh  month.  My  love 
to  thee  is  great,  and  to  my  children  all,  with- 
out knowing  which  of  them  1  love  most.  In 
proportion  will  my  grief  be,  if  they  should, 
either  of  them,  give  way  to  bad  practices,  and 
lose  themselves  in  this  deluded  world;  and 
more  so,  in  that  I  have,  in  the  course  of  my 
experience,  sensibly  felt  of  the  powers  of  the 
world  lo  come;  and  the  most  exceeding  excel- 
lency of  that  glory  amongst  the  saints  in  light. 
As  also,  on  the  other  han4,  I  have  sensibly 
felt  of  the  powers  of  death  and  the  pains  of 
hell,  as  it  were,  amongst  the  miserable.  Now, 
if  my  dear  children  should  take  wrong  courses, 
how  should  I  wlio  do  love  them  so  well,  bear 
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the  mournful  sight?  It  would  be  likely  to 
bring  down  my  bald  head  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.  From  thy  loving  husband,  with  love 
to  my  dear  children. 

•     Abel  Thomas." 

How  sustaining,  how  soul-comforting,  the 
sensible  feeling  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  soul ! 
We  see  how  it  sweetened  all  the  bitter  cups 
which  Abel  Thomas  had  to  drink,  how  it  ani- 
mated him  with  holy  joy.  The  same  blessed 
effects  have  been  witnessed  by  many  others. 
When  Elizabeth  Wheddon  being  about  putting 
off  mortality,  was  visited  one  morning  by  her 
brother  Joseph  Pike,  she  said  to  him,  "  Oh  ! 
dear  brother,  though  I  have  not  slept  all  this 
night,  yet  I  am  as  one  that  wants  it  not. 
Though  my  body  is  extraordinary  weak,  yet 
I  am  strong, — the  power  of  the  Lord  carrying 
me  over  all  weakness.  Above  all,  the  Lord 
said  this  night  to  me,  in  the  powerful  fresh 
openings  of  life,  'Thou  shalt  praise  me  in  the 
heavens  ;'  which  hath  so  overcome  my  soul, 
and  roused  my  spirits,  that  I  am  as  one  that 
wants  no  sleep,  [neither  is]  sensible  of  pain, 
nor  weakness." 

Mary  Dyer  when  about  to  suffer  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  inflicted  at  the  hands  of  hard- 
hearted men,  was  so  filled  with  the  love  of  God 
that  she  could  say,  "  I  have  been  in  paradise 
several  days." 

When  that  faithful  minister  of  the  Gospel 
William  Ellis,  who  had  travelled  abundantly 
in  the  service  of  his  dear  Lord  and  Saviour, 
was  drawing  near  to  his  close, — in  the  full  as- 
surance of  eternal  mercy  and  love  he  said, 
speakingof  hisconvincement,  "  It  was  a  glorious 
day  to  me,  and  I  have  large  tokens  that  the 
day  of  my  death  will  be  so  likewise." 

Luke  Howard,  green  in  old  age, — warmed 
by  the  love  of  God  sweetly  flowing  within  him, 
bore  this  noble  testimony  just  before  his  close, 
"  God,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  ap- 
peared to  me  in  an  acceptable  time,  in  the  year 
165.5,  by  his  word,  through  his  servants  John 
Siubbs  and  William  Caton,  by  the  gift  of  his 
grace,  (the  Son  of  his  love,  Christ  Jesus,  whom 
he  sent  out  of  his  own  bosom,)  and  by  the 
word  of  his  own  mouth,  and  by  the  brightness 
of  his  arising,  cut  me  off"  from  the  wild  olive 
tree,  which  I  was  rooted  in  by  transgression, 
and  grafted  me  into  the  true  olive  root,  the  life 
of  which  is  the  light  of  the  world  ;  and  by  his 
love  and  spirit  in  my  heart,  raised  me  to  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  truth.  Then  the  cross 
appeared  so  great,  that  if  it  had  been  his  will  I 
would  rather  have  parted  with  my  natural  life, 
if  I  could  have  had  peace,  than  to  have  taken 
it  up.  But  in  the  day  of  his  love  and  power, 
— through  the  word  of  life,  and  the  arising 
thereof, — I  was  made  willing  to  do  his  will, 
and  to  take  up  the  cross — not  [only]  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  but  with  a  resolution  as  long  as  life 
continued.  Though  many  temptations  hath 
attended,  yet  the  Lord  hath  delivered  out  of 
them  all,  and  hath  engaged  my  soul  and  all 
within  me,  to  serve  him  in  newness  of  life, — 
and  hath  begat  and  continued  a  breathing,  that 
he  would  never  give  more  knowledge,  than  he 
would  give  me  power  to  obey.  In  the  day 
thereof  [he]  hath  made  me  willing  to  serve 
him,  and  deny  myself, — and  his  reward  is  and 
hath  been  in  my  bosom.     He  is  worthy  to  be 


worshipped,  feared  and  obeyed  forever,  for  he 
speaks  peace  to  his  children,  that  they  turn  not 
again  to  folly.  In  his  peace  stands  my  rest ; 
the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God. 
In  this,  I  take  my  leave  of  the  world,  with 
soul,  body  and  spirit  given  up  to  the  Lord, 
in  and  through  his  grace,  the  life  of  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whom  all  the  promises  are  yea  and 
amen." 

Luke  Howard  deceased  1699. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"Try  the  Spirits." 

Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit,  but  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God. — 1  John  iv. 

This  power  of  trying  spirits,  and  judging 
of  doctrines,  Christ  hath  given  to  His  true 
fiock.  And  this  power  the  faithful  people 
will  not  part  with,  neither  for  any^ear  nor  for 
a^ny  favour.  Wherefore  it  concerns  every  one 
to  be  wise  to  salvation  for  himself,  and  not 
content  himself  to  say,  thus  and  so  our  minis- 
ters teach  us  ;  but  ly  thou  art  one  of  ChrisCs 
fock,  thou  must  have  skill  to  know  and  judge 
for  thyself,  which  is  Christ's  Spirit  and  doc- 
trine, and  which  is  of  man.  Now  this  trial 
of  spirits  doth  unquestionably  belong  to  all 
who  have  received  the  Spirit  of  God  :  for  to 
this  Spirit  of  God  that  dwells  in  the  faithful, 
the  gift  of  discerning  spirits  is  inseparably  an- 
nexed :  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  truly 
dwells  in  all  true  Christians,  cannot  deceive, 
nor  be  deceived  in  the  trial  of  spirits ;  so  that 
this  is  a  common  grace,  that  in  measure  be- 
longs to  all  those  who  have  received  the  unc- 
tion, that  teacheth  all  things,  and  is  truth  and 
no  lie. 

And  though  there  be  in  the  church,  diversi- 
ties of  gifts  from  the  same  spirit,  which  are 
given  to  some,  and  not  to  others,  yet  this  gift 
of  trying  spirits,  is  given  to  all  in  some  mea- 
sure, that  are  Christ''s  sheep.  For  as  in  the 
natural  body,  there  are  several  gifts  given  to 
several  members,  which  are  not  given  to  all, 
as  seeing  to  the  eye,  hearing  to  the  ear,  and 
so  on,  hul  feeling  is  given  to  all  the  members  ; 
so  also  in  the  body  of  Christ,  that  is  the  spirit- 
ual church,  several  gifts  are  given  to  several 
saints,  but  the  trial  of  spirits  and  doctrines  to 
all  saints  ;  and  if  any  have  not  Christ's  Spirit, 
he  is  none  of  His  ;  and  the  more  a  man  hath 
of  Christ's  Spirit  the  better  able  he  is  to  judge 
of  all  other  spirits.  And  thus  you  may  per- 
ceive, that  "  seeing  that  many  false  prophets 
are  gone  out  into  the  world,"  it  concerns  the 
faithful,  as  they  tender  their  own  everlasting 
salvation,  not  to  believe  every  spirit  that  speaks 
q/"Christ,  and  His  kingdom,  and  His  things, 
but  ''try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of  God." 
But  let  it  be  understood  that  false  prophets  are 
not  so  easily  discerned  as  some  may  think  ; 
for  they  seem  to  be  true  prophets,  and  godly, 
holy,  learned,  orthodox  men,  men  of  eminence 
and  renown  :  and  so  to  flesh  and  blood,  and 
the  religion  and  wisdom  of  this  world,  it  will 
be  difficult,  yea  impossible,  to  find  them  out. 

Wherefore  I  declare  unto  you  from  the 
Lord  touching  these  false  prophets,  who  shall 
do    so    much    mischief,    that   they    shall   not 


arise  or  come  forth  from  among  the  Turks  or 
out  of  some  barbarous  nations  ;  but  they  shall 
arise  out  of  such  as  are  called  Christians,  as 
Christ  saith,  "  they  shall  come  in  sheep's  clo- 
thing," as  if  they  were  Christ's  own  flock  ;  and 
as  Paul  saith,  "  they  have  a  form  of  godliness," 
that  is,  they  shall  be  painted  over  gloriously, 
with  all  appearances  of  truth,  righteousness, 
honesty,  and  all  the  names  of  godliness.  Yea 
Paul  also  testifies.  Acts  20  :  "  Out  of  your 
ownselves  shall  men  arise  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them  ;" 
and  so  from  among  these  very  ministers,  who 
are  of  great  worth  and  reputation,  and  seem  to 
be  precious  members  of  Christ,  and  even  pil- 
lars in  the  church,  so  that  many  people  think 
that  all  religion  would  go  down  with  such 
good  men,  they  having  some  gifts  and  enlight- 
enings  of  the  Spirit,  and  seeming  more  than 
ordinarily  godly,  wise,  holy,  sober,  and  de- 
vout ;  and  now  the  false  prophets  shall  be 
found  among  these.  And  as  they  who  oppos- 
ed Christ,  at  His  first  coming  in  the  flesh, 
seemed  more  wise,  and  holy,  and  eminent  in 
the  church,  and  had  the  outward  letter  in  all 
exactness,  and  the  outward  form  of  religion  in 
all  strictness  ;  so  they  who  do  and  shall  most 
oppose  Christ  in  His  coming  in  His  spirit, 
and  shall  contradict  and  resist  His  servants 
and  witnesses,  shall  arise  from  among 
those  who  appear  wise,  holy,  learned, 
and  godly — and  so  Satan  by  these  would  se- 
duce and  subject  to  himself,  even  the  whole 
world.  Besides,  they  that  are  against  him 
and  his  false  prophets,  are  but  a  very  handful 
of  saints,  who  have  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and 
through  His  Spirit  and  Power  discern  them 
and  oppose  them,  though  for  so  doing,  they 
are  despised,  and  rejected,  and  hated  of  all  the 
world. 

But  some  will  object  here ;  and  say,  if  a 
man  preach  good,  sound,  orthodox  doctrine, 
no  doubt  but  such  a  man  is  to  be  heard,  and 
he  may  do  much  good  in  the  church,  though 
he  want  Christ's  Spirit.  But  to  this  I  answer  : 
That  they  who  preach  without  Christ's  Spirit, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  though  they 
preach  ever  so  sound  and  exact  to  the  letter, 
yet  are  they  false  prophets,  and  are  not  to  be 
heard  by  the  sheep.  Therefore  those  who  are 
spiritual  cannot  join  to  that  ministry  where 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  wanting,  though  there  be 
everything  else  in  it.  But  the  true  prophets 
are  all  sent  of  God,  into  His  own  church,  and 
God  would  have  His  church  receive  no  minis- 
ters but  such  as  He  sends.  Now  the  proof  of 
a  minister  being  sent  of  God,  is  this,  to  be 
anointed  with  the  Spirit.  "As  my  Father 
sent  me  so  send  1  you."  Whoso  then  saith, 
the  unction  of  the  Spirit  alone  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  denies  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  to  have  been  sufficient  min- 
isters, and  he  perverts  the  Scriptures,  and  se- 
duces the  people.  Paul  a  laborious  preacher, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  did  renounce  all  his 
worldly  learning,  and  all  his  human  accom- 
plishments, and  excellencies,  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Gospel,  and  preached  nothing  but  the 
right  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  right  faith  in 
Him:  as  he  himself  testifies  saying,  "  What 
things  were  gairi  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss, 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
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Christ  my  Lord."  And  thus  the  true  teach- 
ers, through  the  pouring  forth  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit on  them,  they  do  truly  know  Christ  him- 
self, and  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
things  that  are  freely  given  of  God  ;  and  they 
are  a\so  filled  with  love  to  their  brethren,  and 
have  a  holy  fellowship  one  with  another,  and 
are  enabled  to  confess  the  Truth,  and  to  con- 
temn the  world,  and  patiently  to  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake  ;  knowing  that  He  is  still  with 
all  He  sends,  even  alu-ays  unto  the  end  of  the 
world. — From  writings  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury. 


Afflictions. 


There  are  very  \e\v  of  God's  people  who 
have  not  some  open,  or  some  secret  affliction  ; 
for  the  words,  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  have 
tribulation,"  are  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  a 
literal  truth.  A  man  may  have  hidden  trou- 
bles, as  well  as  hidden  treasures,  in  his  strong 
box,  that  no  one  knows  of  but  himself.  We 
conceal  our  infirmities  and  our  afflictions  often- 
times, more  jealously  than  we  hide  our  money 
bags.  Whatever  may  be  your  troubles,  whe- 
ther afflicted  in  mind,  body,  or  estate,  take 
courage.     It  will  not  be  so  always. 

You  may  think  that  your  troubles  are  pecu- 
liar. Well,  what  of  that?  God's  people  are 
a  peculiar  people,  and  have  peculiar  support  ; 
no  wonder  that  their  troubles  should  be  pecu- 
liar also.  Dwell  not  upon  them,  but  look  for- 
ward to  peculiar  joys.  These  light  afflictions, 
heavy  though  we  think  them,  spring  not  forth 
of  the  dust.  They  are  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  are  not  a  scruple  too  light  or  too  heavy, 
for  your  case.  Bear,  then,  your  afflictions 
patiently,  submissively,  acquiescently.  It  teill 
not  be  so  always.  If  we  did  but  know  what 
our  afflictions  defend  us  from,  as  well  as  we 
know  what  they  bring  upon  us,  we  should  be 
more  reconciled  to  have  them  for  companions. 
They  may  give  us  pain,  and  yet  be  so  blest  as 
to  afford  us  peace.  They  may  give  a  gloom 
to  time,  and  yet  impart  a  glory  to  eternity.  I 
have  some  friends  now  whose  afflictions  I  put 
into  my  prayers;  not  that  they  may  be  remov- 
ed, for  that  might,  or  might  not  be  a  blessing; 
but  that  they  may  bo  among  the  "  all  things" 
that  work  together  for  the  good  of  God's  people. 

It  will  not  be  so  always ;  therefore  look  stea- 
dily, hopefully,  and  trustfully  to  the  God  of  all 
consolation,  who  hath  said,  "  Even  to  your  old 
age  I  am  he,  and  even  to  hoary  hairs  I  will 
carry  you."  "I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee." — Old  Humphrey. 

The  New  Light. — Some  very  interesting 
and  important  e.\periments  were  exhibited  re- 
cently, in  the  great  room  of  the  Hanover 
square  rooms,  to  prove  the  power  and  efficacy 
of  electric  light,  for  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Staite, 
the  inventor,  has  taken  out  a  patent.  The 
light  is  not  a  flame,  but  nn  incandescent  light ; 
it  resembles  a  spark  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
vivid  fire,  about  the  size,  or  rather  less  than 
the  burner  of  a  common  argand  lamp.  There 
is  no  combustion,  nor  will  the  light  produce 
combustion  by  coming  in  contact  with  com- 
bustible substances.  The  power  is  immense; 
resembling  day  or  sun-light,  and   obscuring 


the  light  of  candles  in  the  manner  that  rays  of 
daylight  obscure  them.  The  great  room  was 
illuminated  by  the  operation.  The  light  is  ge- 
nerated or  produced  by  a  battery  of  44  plates, 
of  the  dimension  of  I5  square  yards.  It  is 
understood  to  be  self-regulating,  and  to  be  so 
cheap,  that  any  person  can  afford  to  pay  for  it. 
A  rough  calculation  is,  that  it  supplies  a  light 
equal  to  that  of  a  hundred  candles,  for  an 
hour,  at  one  penny. — Late  paper. 

A  Recent  French  Invention. — All  our 
readers  connected  with  the  iron  trade  will 
peruse  with  interest  the  following  method  of 
welding  iron,  steel,  and  sheet  iron.  In  an 
earthen  vessel  melt  borax,  and  add  to  it  one- 
tenth  of  sal-ammoniac.  When  these  ingredi- 
ents are  properly  fused  and  mixed,  pour  them 
out  upon  an  iron  plate,  and  let  them  cool. 
There  is  thus  obtained  a  glassy  matter,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  an  equal  quantity  of  quick 
lime.  The  iron  or  steel  which  are  to  be 
soldered  are  first  heated  to  redness;  then  this 
compound,  first  reduced  to  powder,  is  laid  upon 
them — the  composition  melts  and  runs  like 
scaling  wax;  the  pieces  are  then  replaced  in 
the  fire,  taking  care  to  heat  them  at  a  temper- 
ature far  below  that  usually  employed  in 
welding;  they  are  then  withdrawn  and  ham- 
mered, and  the  surface  will  be  found  to  be  thus 
perfectly  united.  The  author  asserts,  that 
this  process,  which  may  be  applied  to  welding 
sheet-iron  tubes,  never  fails. — Ihid. 

OeerfloiD  of  the  Nile. — The  waters  of  the 
Nile  have  risen  this  year  to  an  unusual  and 
destructive  height.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Athenaeum  from  Cairo,  speaking  of  this  cala- 
mity which  has  succeeded  to  the  fearful  pesti- 
lence by  which  Egypt  has  been  ravaged — and 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  133,000  victims, 
Cairo  furnishing  a  contingent  of  10,000 — 
says: — "  Nearly  the  whole  crop  of  Dura,  it  is 
feared,  will  be  destroyed  ;  and  you  can  con- 
ceive the  distress  which  will  ensue,  as  the  fell- 
aheen subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it.  The 
water  was  in  the  streets  of  Cairo  a  few  days 
since,  the  canal  having  flowed  through  the 
courts  of  the  houses  ;  but  the  government  has 
had  the  mouth  of  the  canal  so  dammed  that 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water  can  flow  in. 
Boolak  and  Old  Cairo  are  almost  under  water. 
The  reason  of  this  extraordinary  rise  appears 
to  be  this:  the  Pashas  and  great  men  find 
cotton  to  be  the  most  profitable  thing  they  can 
sow  in  their  fields;  and  as  the  water  must  not 
flow  over  this  cotton,  Upper  Egypt  is  full  of 
dykes  and  dams,  which  confine  the  Nile  to  a 
much  smaller  space." — Ibid. 

Alarm  Loch. — An  ingenious  Yankee  has 
invented  a  machine  which  is  destined  to  come 
into  universal  use.  It  consists  of  the  attach- 
ment of  a  cheap,  simple  and  durable  alarm  to 
a  lock  of  almost  any  description,  so  arranged 
as  not  to  interfere  in  any  respect  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lock,  and  so  connected  with  the 
bolt,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  withdrawn,  or 
even  an  attempt  made,  without  giving  an  alarm 
at  once  distinct  and  sufiicient  to  awaken  any 
person  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  a  distance  of  twenty  or  twen- 


ty-five rods.  The  expense  of  this  lock  is  no 
more  than  those  in  use,  and  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  common  lock  ;  the  improvement  will  no 
doubt  be  soon  applied  to  almost  every  lock  that 
is  manufactured. — Late  Paper. 

Settlement  for   Coloured  Men. — Some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  establish  settlements 
for  coloured  men,  and  with  some  success.     A 
new  effort  is  to  be  made   in  the  town  of  Flo- 
rence, in  Oneida  county,  coloured  men  having        ! 
had  several    meetings   upon    the   subject,   in         | 
which  they  have  been  making  efTorts  to  induce 
the  coloured  citizens  of  Albany,  New  York,         \ 
Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  to  follow  farming  or 
mechanical    pursuits    in   the  new  settlement,         ] 
rather  than  be  barbers,  servants,  &c.,  as  they         \ 
are  in  the  cities.     In  Florence,  it  is  stated,         \ 
there  are  water  privileges  for  saw  mills  and 
grist  mills,  and  indeed  every  thing  necessary 
to  make  a  flourishing  settlement. 

Fugitive  Slaves. — A  case  has  been  tried  at 
Bloomington,  Iowa,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, before  Chief  Justice  Hastings,  in  which 
the  following  points  were  decided  : 

That  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  no  authority  to  issue  a  pre- 
cept commanding  the  owner  (or  his  agent  or 
attorney)  of  a  fugitive  slave,  to  seize  such  a 
slave  and  bring  him  before  him  for  examina- 
tion. 

That  the  owner,  or  his  agent  or  attorney, 
may  arrest  a  fugitive  slave,  without  process, 
and  take  him  before  the  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  or  any  Justice  of 
the  Peace  of  the  proper  county. 

That  while  the  owner  can  make  such  elec- 
tion, the  fugitive  can,  on  application  to  any 
State  Judge  who  is  authorised  to  issue  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  have  the  legality  of  the  arrest 
investigated. 

That  the  presumption  of  the  law  prevailing 
in  the  free  States  is,  that  the  colour  of  a  person 
is  no  evidence  that  he  is  a  slave. 

The  coloured  man,  Jim,  was  accordingly 
discharged. 

Afier  the  above  decision  was  announced,  an 
application  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
of  the  slave,  for  a  peremptory  mandamus,  re- 
quiring the  Justice  of  the  Peace,  before  whom 
the  trial  had  been  had,  to  grant  an  appeal  to 
the  District  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  to 
order  the  coloured  man,  Jim,  into  custody  un- 
til the  cause  could  be  heard  in  said  Court. 

His  honour  the  Judge  decided  that  "  A  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Slate  of  Iowa  has 
no  authority  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus." — 
Late  Paper. 

Great  Literary  Plagiarism. — A  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Alhenreum,  has  discovered 
that  Paley's  Natural  Theology  is  copied  from 
a  series  of  papers  that  appeared  about  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  Lcipsic 
Transactions,  by  a  Dutch  philosopher,  named 
Nieuwcntyt.  It  is  extraordinary  that  this  dis- 
covery was  not  made  before,  seeing  that  the 
papers  after  having  been  published  at  Amster- 
dam, about  the  year  1700,  were  afterwards 
translated  into  English  by Chambcrlaine, 
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and  published  by  Longman  &  Co.  in  1817, 
about  15  years  after  Paley's  Natural  Theolo- 
gy appeared.  As  Paley  quotes  Dr.  Nieuw- 
entyt,  from  the  Leipsic  Transactions,  he  of 
course,  must  have  known  of  and  perused  them. 
Parallel  passages  are  printed  side  by  side  in 
the  Athenaeum,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 
case. 

Important  Movement  among  the  Chippewa 
Indians. — The  steamer  Mondiana  arrived  yes- 
terday morning  from  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
with  a  delegation  of  twelve  Chippewa  Indians, 
six  of  whom  are  chiefs,  and  from  the  Lake 
Superior  country. 

This  delegation,  under  the  care  of  Major  J. 
B.  Martell,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  are  on  their 
way  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing, either  by  grant  or  purchase,  a  porlioi>  of 
the  lands  sold  to  the  Government  some  time 
since,  and  thus  to  retain  possession  of  their 
villages.  They  desire  to  permanently  settle, 
build  houses,  cultivate  the  soil,  and  become 
settled,  industrious  citizens  of  the  United  Stales 
instead  of  roaming  hunters  of  the  forest. 

These  noble  men  of  the  forest  bring  with 
them  three  bark  canoes  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, besides  a  full  supply  of  implements  for 
hunting  and  for  war.  They  are  dressed  in 
full  Indian  costume,  with  a  profusion  of  trink- 
ets, feathers,  claws,  porcupine  quills,  snake 
rattles,  &c.,  and  on  the  breast  of  the  principal 
chief  we  noticed,  suspended  by  a  massive  gold 
ring,  a  silver  medal,  presented  by  the  younger 
Adams,  as  a  token  of  peace  and  friendship,  in 
the  year  1825.  They  are  said  to  be  peace- 
able and  well-disposed  men — warm  friends  of 
the  Government  for  many  years  past,  and  pro- 
fess to  think  a  great  deal  of  their  great  father, 
the  President. 

We  are  informed  that  this  delegation  em- 
barked in  their  canoes  about  six  weeks  since, 
from  La  Pointe,  on  the  river  Bois  Brule  and 
traversed  this  great  inland  sea  to  the  straits  of 
San  Marie.  They  then  disembarked,  packed 
their  canoes,  war  and  hunting  implements,  en- 
tire wardrobe  and  provisions,  on  their  backs, 
across  the  country  several  hundred  miles,  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  where  they 
again  embarked  in  their  canoes,  and  glided 
smoothly  down  that  stream  to  the  great  Father 
of  Waters.  At  St.  Paul,  which  place  they 
reached  on  the  Sd  inst.,  they  took  passage  on 
the  steamer  Dr.  Franklin,  and  came  as  far  as 
Rock  Island  where  they  look  the  steamer  Mon- 
diana, and  arrived  as  above. — St.  Lotiis  Rep. 
Nod.  14. 


Value  of  Old  Rope. — Among  the  numerous 
worn  out  and  often  considered  worthless  arti- 
cles, which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  discover- 
ed the  means  of  re-manufacturing  and  render- 
ing of  equal  value  to  its  original  substance,  are 
old  tarred  ropes,  which  have  been  in  use  at 
coal  pits.  Our  readers  will  be  surprised  when 
we  inform  them  that  out  of  this  dirty  and  ap- 
parently unbleachable  substance,  is  produced 
a  tissue  paper  of  the  most  beautiful  fabric, 
evenness  of  surface  and  delicacy  of  colour,  a 
ream  of  which,  with  wrapper  and  string, 
weighs  two  and  a  half  pounds.  It  is  used  in 
the  potteries  for  transferring  patterns  to  the 


earthen  ware,  and  it  is  found  superior  to  any 
other  substance  yet  known  for  that  purpose  ; 
it  is  so  tenacious  that  a  sheet  of  it,  if  twisted 
by  hand  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  will  support 
upward  of  100  weight.  Truly  we  live  in  an 
age  of  invention — Farmer  and  Mechanic. 


letter  to  a  Tonng  Woman. 

The  following  letlcr  addressed  to  a  young 
woman,  who  in  after  life  was  a  minister  in  our 
religious  Society,  may  perhaps  be  interesting 
and  encouraging  to  some  of  our  young  Friends 
— some  who  feel  themselves  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  temptations  and  allurements  of  a  vain 
and  delusive  world,  and  who  may  at  seasons 
feel  living  desires  raised  in  their  souls  that  they 
may  not  be  conformed  to  the  spirit  of  the  world, 
but  rather  seek  to  know  a  being  transformed 
by  the  renewings  of  the  mind.  Let  such  re- 
member that  the  way  of  the  cross  remains  to 
be  the  way  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  graci- 
ous invitation  of  our  crucified  and  risen  Lord 
is,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden  and  1  will  give  you  rest ;  take 
my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am 
meek  and  lowly  in  heart,  aud  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls  ;  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and 
my  burden  is  light." 

First  month,  1776. 
My  dear  Niece, — Whom  I  believe  the  Fa- 
ther hath  so  far  favoured  as  to  inspire  with  the 
love  of  truth  and  virtue, — it  hath  been  in  my 
heart  since  my  late  indisposition  lo  communi- 
cate a  few  hints  respecting  thy  entrance  into, 
and  perseverance  in  that  holy  way  which  leads 
to  bliss  and  immortality.  1  was  told  thou  re- 
quested a  few  lines  from  me.  I  knew  thy 
taste  for  literary  performance,  and  also  knew 
that  I  could  neither  address  nor  amuse  thee 
with  such  communications  as  frequently  pass 
between  persons  of  the  same  age,  who  are  de- 
sirous of  displaying  their  talents.  I  saw  a 
snare  in  this  many  years  ago,  and  therefore 
avoided  it,  as  I  wish  thee  to  do.  I  therefore 
thought  it  might  bo  none  of  my  business  to 
address  my  niece  in  an  uncouth  style,  and  lan- 
guage no  way  elegant,  unless  I  found  some- 
thing more  to  authorize  me  so  to  do,  than 
merely  that  affection  which  I  felt  for  thee  as 
my  near  and  dear  relation.  Though  I  much 
desired  thou  might  become  acquainted  with  the 
Truth,  and  take  it  for  thy  leader  and  director, 
yet  well  knowing,  that  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son,  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, 
but  those  to  whom  the  Father  is  pleased  to  re- 
veal him,  and  also  that  of  ourselves  we  can  do 
nothing  towards  this  great  work,  neither  for 
ourselves  nor  for  olhers,  but  as  we  feel  his 
Spirit  operating  upon  ours  lo  sanctify  and  pre- 
pare for  his  service,  I  was  diffident  and  fear- 
ful lest  my  own  great  love  for  thee  might  lead 
me  off  that  strait  and  narrow  track  wherein  to 
those  who  are  wailing  for  instruction,  edifica- 
tion is  conveyed.  Being  nearly  alone  this 
evening,  and  feeling  my  mind  drawn  towards 
thee  with  a  little  opening  which  I  believe  was 
from  the  Father  of  Lights,  I  was  encouraged 
to  write,  to  show  thee  as  I  may  be  enabled, 
some  part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  are  enlist- 


ing in  the  Lamb's  wars,  and  before  whose 
mental  eyes,  the  glorious  banner  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  halh  been  evidenlly  displayed,  with 
gracious  invitations  to  repair  thereto  for  safety 
and  deliverance.  Much  my  dear  niece,  yea, 
all,  depends  on  setting  out  right ;  for  if  we  be- 
gin wrong,  and  proceed  ever  so  far,  and  to  ap- 
pearance well,  all  will  signify  nothing.  Ther-e- 
fore  let  me  entreat  thee,  be  careful  of  thy  en- 
trance into  the  way  I  have  been  desirous  to 
recommend.  It  has  but  one  gate,  marked 
thus,  A  cross  to  the  natural  will  and  inclina- 
tion. Thus  thou  mayest  know  whether  the 
path  thou  art  in,  is  the  direct  way  to  happiness 
and  peace,  or  the  mazy  track  of  error.  [This 
last]  leads  into  dissipation,  confusion,  and  un- 
certainty, attended  with  much  sorrow,  and  in 
the  end  terminates  in  an  affecting  separation 
from  the  presence  of  the  great  Peace-Maker, 
who  declared,  "  If  any  man  will  be  my  disci- 
pie  let  him  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow 
me."  Now  [one]  thing  that  young  persons 
find  to  stand  much  in  their  way,  is  a  desire  of 
appearing  pleasing  and  amiable  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  which  leads  them  to  do  and  make; 
choice  of  such  things  as  appear  most  pleasing 
to  their  own  fancies,  and  as  they  may  think, 
i-efined  taste.  See  hei'e,  my  dear,  the  broad 
gate  set  open,  and  do  not  many  go  in  thei-eat? 
But  when  in  the  mind  of  any  a  bi-enthing  de- 
sire is  felt  lo  please  Him  who  is  infinilelyTove- 
ly,  they  see  by  the  inshining  of  that  blessed 
and  Divine  light  wherewith  in  mercy  they  are 
favoured,  that  their  own  will,  fancy  and  incli- 
nation, do  constantly  prompt  them  to  desire 
things  which  bring  no  evidence  of  his  appro- 
bation whom  above  all  they  would  desire  to 
please.  Wherefore  they  are  induced  to  try 
the  way  of  the  cross, — and,  although  it  seems 
hard  at  first,  yet  the  peaceful  evidence  which 
attends  their  minds,  that  He  who  beholds  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts,  knows  for  what  end  Ihey 
have  thus  deprived  themselves  of  things  plea- 
sant to  the  eye,  and  the  carnal  mind,  doth 
abundantly  confirm  their  faith.  Thus  Ihey 
grow  up  in  experience,  and  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cross  of  Christ  which'is  foolish- 
ness to  many,  and  a  cause  of  stumbling  lo 
many  more,  will  prove  to  ihem  the  power  of 
God  unio  salvation,  if  they  abide  therein. 

I  shall  make  no  apology  for  my  long  letter, 
nor  for  the  subject  wrote  upon,  it  being  my 
Master's  business,  which  also  nearly  concerns 
Ihee.  Look  not  lightly  into  this  matter,  for 
now  is  the  time  for  thee  to  work.  My  mind  is 
filled  with  love  to  thee,  and  great  openness  to 
write,  but  thou  hast  the  infallible  Teacher 
within,  to  which  I  recommend  thee,  desiring 
thy  strict  attention  thereunto,  and  in  love  con- 
clude, thy  afl^ectionate  Aunt. 


Somnambulism. — A  most  singular  case  of 
somnambulism  recently  occurred  at  the  house 
No.  47  Willet  street,  Now  York.  Aboirt  11 
at  night  some  persons  wer'e  passing  the  house, 
when  they  heard  the  cry  of  murder  and  rush- 
ing in,  alarmed  the  inmates,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover whence  the  cry  proceeded,  or  the  cause 
of  such  an  alarm.  When  they  were  about 
leaving,  they  again  heard  theory,  which  seem- 
ed to  come  from  the  roof  of  the'house.  They 
made  an  examination  of  that  part,  when  they 
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discovered  an  old  lady  named  Bowne,  who 
resides  in  the  house,  down  near  the  eaves,  and 
frightened  almost  to  death,  not  knowing  how, 
or1)y  what  means  she  had  got  there.  She 
was  rescued  from  her  perilous  situation,  for 
which  she  was  most  lavish  of  her  thanks.  She 
had  risen,  whilst  asleep,  and  ascended  to  the 
roof,  which  she  could  not  possibly  have  done 
if  awake.  Her  alarm  on  awakening  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.— iV. 
y.  Paper. 


THE  BEGGAR  MAN. 

BY    LUCY    AIKIN. 

Around  the  fire,  one  winter  night, 
The  farmer's  rosy  children  sat; 

The  faggot  lent  its  blazing  light, 

And  jokes  went  round,  and  careless  chat. 

When,  hark !  a  gentle  hand  they  hear 
Low  tapping  at  the  bolted  door; 

And  thus  to  gain  their  willing  ear, 
A  feeble  voice  was  heard  t'  implore : 

"  Cold  blows  the  blast  across  the  moor  : 
The  sleet  drives  hissing  in  the  wind; 

Yon  toilsome  mountain  lies  before ; 
A  dreary  treeless  waste  behind. 

"  My  eyes  are  weak  and  dim  with  age ; 

No  road,  no  path,  can  I  descry; 
And  these  poor  rags  ill  stand  the  rage 

Of  such  a  keen  inclement  sky. 
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family  in  the   United   States  was  furnished 
with  a  Bihie. 

In  this  there  may  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  coincidence  of  facts  ;  if  so,  it  was 
a  coincidence  as  strange  as  pleasing. — Mcth. 
Epis. 


ing  feet 
can  bear ; 
beat, 
ling  snows  my  tomb  prepare. 


"  So  faint  I  am— these  to 
No  more  my  feeble  fra 

My  sinking  heart  forget 
And  drifti 


"  Open  your  hospitable  door, 

And  shield  me  from  the  biting  blast ; 

Cold,  cold  it  blows  across  the  moor, 
The  weary  moor  that  I  have  pass'd  !" 

With  hasty  step  the  farmer  ran, 

And  close  beside  the  fire  they  place 

The  poor  half-frozen  beggar-rnan, 
With  shaking  limbs  and  pallid  face. 

The  little  children  flocking  came. 

And  warm'd  his  stiffening  hands  in  theirs; 
And  busily  the  good  old  dame 

A  comfortable  mess  prepares. 


Their  kindness  chcer'd  hn 
And  slowly  down  his  w 

The  big  round  tears  were 
And  told  the  thanks  he 


drooping  soul ; 
•inkled  cheek 
seen  to  roll, 
eould  not  speak. 


The  children  too,  began  to  sigh. 
And  all  their  merry  chat  was  o'er ; 

And  yet  they  felt,  they  knew  not  why, 
More  glad  than  they  had  done  before. 
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Infidel  Predictions.— 'W a  recollect  to  have 
had  our  attention  called  some  years  ago  to  the 
following  (iicis  and  coincidence.  In  the  early 
history  of  Virginia,  every  man  was  compelled 
to  pay  something  for  the  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  When  this  law  was  repealed, 
and  C^hristianily  was  thrown  for  support  upon 
the  alTeclions  and  resources  of  its  friends,  a 
statesman  of  the  first  eminence,  whose  name 
we  forbear  here  to  mention,  remarked,  "  The 
death  blow  is  given  to  Clirisliauity  ;  in  fifty 
years  from  this  timo  there  will  not  be  a  Bible 
in  the  United  Stales." 

By  a  very  strange  coincidence,  it  so  happen- 
ed that  in  just  fifty  years  from  that  time,  the 
American  Bible  Society  announced  that  every 


CHOLERA. 
For  the  information  of  distant  subscribers 
!   have   made   out   the    following    statement 
from  the  daily  papers. 

Tbe  New  York  papers  state,  that  as  near  as 
le  fiicts  can  be  learned,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
cases  of  cholera  appeared  on  board  the  packe 
ship  New  York,  from  Havre,  when  off  Nova 
Scotia,  after  she  had  been  at  sea  two  week 
tbat  twelve  cases  remained  when  she  reached 
Quarantine  at  Staten  Island,  seven  of  which 
have  since  died.  The  sick  were  taken  to  the 
Quarantine  Hospital,  and  all  the  steerage  pas- 
sengers, two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  ta- 
ken to  the  United  States  stores,  near  the  same 
place.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  should  as- 
semble daily,  and  report  upon  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  epidemic.  On  the  5th,  three 
new  cases  were  reported  as  having  appeared 
among  the  passengers  after  they  were  landed. 
On  the  7th,  six  new  cases  of  cholera,  and  four 
deaths,  were  reported  at  the  Marine  Hospital, 
four  of  which  were  inmates  of  the  hospital 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  On  the 
8lh,  two  new  cases  and  two  deaths;  on  the 
9ih,  one  new  case  and  three  deaths  were  re- 
ported. On  the  10th,  the  telegraph  account 
for  the  Daily  News  says:  No  new  cases  of 
cholera  or  deaths  have  been  reported  at  Quar- 
antine to  day. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  the  9th  says : 
"  We  had  an  interview  last  night  with  Drs. 
J.  A.  Reed,  of  Fourth  street,  and  E.  A.  C. 
Page,  of  George  street,  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  Quarantine  Hospital  on  Staten  Island, 
where  they  had  been  during  the  day  in  their 
professional  capacity,  investigating  the  cholera. 
I'hey  report  thirty  cases,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  epidemic,  up  to  yesterday  at  2  o'clock. 
Of  these,  sixteen  have  died,  fourteen  remain- 
ng  under  treatment.  In  almost  every  case, 
he  attacked  persons  were  individuals  who  had 
been  greatly  debilitated  by  previous  disease, 
principally  by  dysentery.  They  have  decided 
hat  the  epidemic  is  in  a  much  milder  form 
than  in  1832.  The  mode  of  treatment  pur- 
sued on  Staten  Island,  is  to  administer  on  the 
appearance  of  the  attack,  a  mild  emetic,  com- 
posed of  mustard  or  other  vegetable  substances. 
The  principal  remedy  used  at  the  hospital  is 
calomel,  with  opiates  and  stimulants." 

At  noon,  on  the  11th,  one  death  in  the  hos- 
pital, but  no  new  cases  reported  at  Quarantine. 
'I'he  cholera  is  said  to  have  reached  the  city  of 
New  York,  one  death  being  reported  at  a 
German  hotel. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  under  date  of  the  12th,  4  i-.  m.,  says  : 
'I'hc  cholera  cases  arc  on   the  decrease,  the 


Health  Officer  having  reported  no  deaths,  save 
two,  since  Friday.  One  of  the  above  was  the 
person  attacked  with  it  in  this  city  yesterday 
morning,  and  is  the  only  real  case  that  has 
occurred  in  the  city.  At  the  Quarantine 
ground  there  have  been  four  more  cases,  but  it 
is  thought  the  patients  are  in  a  fair  way  of  re- 
covery. 

Poems,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  illustrated  by 
H.  Billings.  Boston :  Benjamin  B.  Mus- 
sey  <Sf  Co.     1849. 

The  friends  and  admirers  of  this  amiable 
man  and  true  poet,  (and  the  number  of  such  is 
not  small  in  this  city  and  vicinity,)  have  now 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  themselves  with 
a  beautiful,  and  as  we  suppose,  a  correct 
edition  of  the  author's  metrical  composi- 
tions. The  volume  consists  of  nearly  400 
pages,  octavo,  and  embraces  all  the  pieces  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  and  also  many  that,  to 
us  at  least,  are  new;  it  is  embellished  with 
eight  highly-finished  illustrative  engravings, 
besides  a  portraiture  of  the  author; — the  type, 
paper,  and  binding,  are  very  superior,  and  in 
short,  the  style  and  character  of  the  publica- 
tion altogether,  are  well  fitted  to  meet  the  views 
of  those  who  are  seeking  a  book  of  intrinsic 
merit  for  a  present,  rather  than  one  of  the 
many  showy  but  trashy  things  "  got  up  for  the 


To  be  had  at  the  bookstore  of  Uriah  Hunt, 
No.  44  North  Fourth  street. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Hannah  Howard,  per  Joshua  Maule, 
agent,  $-3,  vol.  22;  John  J.  Peckham,  N.  Y.,  per 
Henry  Knowles,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  \V.  B.  Oliver,  agent, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  for  Josiah  Keene,  Theodate  Anna 
Hawkes,  Daniel  Breed,  James  Oliver,  and  Gilbert 
Boyce,  each  $2,  vol.  21 ;  Sarah  Nicholson,  Iladdon- 
field,  N.  J.,  $2,  vol.  22. 

WANTED 

A  teacher  and  assistant  for  the  Raspberry 
Street  Coloured  Boys'  School,  under  tbe  care 
of  a  committee  of  the  Southern  District  Month- 
ly Meeting,  to  take  charge  about  the  1st  of 
Second  month  next. 

Apply  to  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South 
Second  street ;  or  Joseph  Scaltergood,  No.  84 
Arch  street. 

WANTED 

A  situation  as  clerk,  salesman,  or  partner, 
by  a  young  man  well  acquainted  with  book- 
keeping.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Arch  street. 

Friends'  Hat   Store. 
Benjamin  H.  Lightfoot,  No.  8.5  Arch  street, 
below  Third,  manufactures  and  keeps  for  sale, 
Hats  for  Friends. 


Died,  at  the  residcneo  of  licr  son,  .\nibrosi-  ('inv|ii-r. 
thwaitc,  near  Moores  Town,  N.  J.,  on  lli.-  'Jllli  .if  last 
month,  Anne  CowrERTiiwAiTE,  a  menilHT  of  Chester 
Monthly  Meeting,  in  the  9.5th  year  of  lier  age. 
Although  confined  to  her  chamber  and  bed  for  several 
years,  by  bodily  infirmity,  yet  her  mental  faculties 
remained  nearly  unimpaired  to  the  last;  it  being  her 
breathing  desire  to  bo  released  and  centred  in  her 
everlasting  rest. 
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From  llie  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

History  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Written  in 

1730. 

"  History,"  Lord  Bacon  tells  us,  "is  philo- 
sophy teaching  by  examples."  How  few  the 
number  who  are  qualified  to  extract  from  it 
lessons  of  true  wisdom  !     Lord  Plunket  seldom 

hibited  the  sardonic  sagacity,  of  which  he  is 
possessed,  more  happily,  than  when  he  said,  of 
some  of  his  antiquarian  antagonists  on  "  the 
Catholic  question,"  thai  their  references  to  his- 
tory, in  its  application  to  present  events,  were 
no  better  than  references  to  an  old  almanac; 
and  he  would  himself,  perhaps,  now  acknow- 
ledge, that  those  whom  he  so  .severely  censur- 
ed, were  not  then  more  ill-judging  in  their  re- 
trospect of  the  past,  than  he  was  himself  erro- 
neous and  unhappy  in  his  anticipations  of  the 
future. 

To  see,  in  their  principles,  the  processes  by 
which  society  is  modified,  so  as  to  discern  the 
futui-e  from  the  past ;  to  take  in,  at  one  steady 
and  comprehensive  glance,  the  various,  con- 
tradictory, and  subtle  influences,  which  deter- 
mine, in  any  given  country,  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  ;  to  possess  such  a  grounded 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man,  in  all  hi.s 
moral,  social,  and  political  combinations,  as 
may  lead  to  just  deductions  respecting  the 
working  of  any  given  system  of  polity,  the 
accidents  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  ten- 
dencies which  it  is  calculated  to  foster  and 
generate — this  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one 
of  the  rarest  gifts  of  the  human  mind,  and  to 
raise  the  possessor  of  it  to  the  very  nearest  ap- 
proach to  inspired  humanity,  or  even  the  an- 
gelic nature  ;  leaving  far  behind  him  the  most 
successful  of  those  whose  labours  have  obtain- 
ed for  them  high  distinction  in  those  sciences 
of  which  the  principles  have  been  already  de- 
termined, the  paths  already  pointed  out,  and 
where  each  succeeding  investigator  has  been 
enabled  to  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
another. 

When  we  consider  the  steady  lights  which 
guide  the  discoverer  in  the  e.xact  sciences, 
and  the  settled   and  certain   rules  which  he 


j  must  follow,  if  he  would  arrive  at  truth,  as 
j  compared  with  the  chaotic  mass  of  facts,  the 
i "  rudis,  indigestaque  moles,"  in  which  the 
I  moral  investigator  is  involved,  and  out  of  which 
j  he  must  draw  his  prescient  conclusions,  in  the 
mental  labours  of  each  the  difference  is  almost 
as  great  as  that  between  working  by  instinct, 
and  working  by  reason. 

That  moral  propositions  could  be  demon- 
strated with  the  certainly  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  is  a  notion  which  no 
one  now  entertains.  The  chameleon  shiflings 
of  aspect  under  which  they  may  be  viewed, 
must  impart,  to  any  definitions  which  may  be 
formed  of  the  terms  employed,  something  of 
their  own  mutalion  and  instability  ;  so  that  as 
men,  intellectually,  or  even  complexionally, 
ditfer,  the  same  truth  will  appear  different  to 
different  minds.  The  ardent  and  the  sanguine 
will  lake  one  prognostic  from  events  or  mea- 
sures, which,  to  the  cold  and  cautious,  suggest 
another.  The  hopeful  will  often  anticipate 
good,  where  the  desponding  can  only  see 
coining  evil.  And  thus  men's  temperaments 
will  influence  their  judgments  ;  so  that  the 
same  propositions  may  often  be  understood  in 
opposite  senses,  and  the  same  data  lead  to  op- 
posite conclusions.  Thus  when  C.  J.  Fox 
talked  of  the  French  revolution,  "as  a  glo- 
rious edifice  raised  up  to  Liberty,"  E.  Burke 
could  only  regard  it  "  as  a  wall  daubed  with 
untempered  mortar." 

But  there  are  certain  broad  principles  of 
action  which  the  master-mind  alone  is  compe- 
tent to  discern,  amidst  all  the  confusion  and 
perplexity  of  human  affairs  ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  which  human  sagacity  may  learn  to  divine 
the  future,  with  a  certainty  very  little  short  of 
that  derivable  from  strictly  scientific  demon- 
strations. 

We  speak  not  of  those  lucky  guesses,  those 
casual  hits,  which  have  been  verified  by  events, 
and  look  like  prophecies.  Of  these,  the  in- 
stances are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  may 
excite  our  surprise  without  moving  our  wonder. 
But  what  we  allude  to  is,  that  projection  of 
the  mind  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  the 
future  which  has  sometimes  resulted  in  the 
ascertainment,  by  anticipation,  of  changes 
wrought  in  the  constitution  of  society,  the 
frame-work  of  government,  and  the  nature  of 
man,  by  the  tendencies  of  principles  which 
were  but  recently  discovered,  or  adopted,  when 
the  inquiry  into  their  working  and  influence 
was  firsl  entertained.  Here  we  have  a  moral 
phenomenon  somewhat  analogous  to  thai  which 
would  be  presented  to  us,  if  human  sagacity 
should,  from  the  contemplation  of  the  seed,  be 
enabled  to  deduce  its  successive  developments, 
until  it  arose  and  expanded  into  a  tree. 

Of  isolated  facts,  discerned  in  the  remote  fu- 
ture, the  poet,  George  Herbert,  who  lived  in 


the  reign  of  James  the  Firsl,  furnishes  us  with 
a  striking  instance,  when  he  says — 

I  see  religion  on  tiptoe  stand 

Ready  to  fly  to  the  American  strand. 

How  came  he  to  vaticinate  with  so  much 
correctness?  Manifestly  because  he  saw  the 
working  of  principles  which,  sooner  or  later, 
j  must  rise  in  their  antagonism,  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  one  must  either  yield  to,  or  overthrow 
the  other;  and  that  the  monarchical  and  the 
high  church  principle  was  far  too  strong,  in 
his  day,  not  to  compel  a  treatment  of  their 
opponents  similar  to  that  which  Abraham  was 
compelled  to  adopt  towards  Hagar,  when  the 
latter  was  driven  into  the  wilderness.  It  was 
not  given  to  the  poet  to  see  further  into  futuri- 
ty ;  to  see  Puritanism,  at  firsl,  at  bay  ;  and 
then,  in  its  reaction  upon  an  obnoxious  estab- 
lishment ;  until,  in  the  end,  its  multiplied  ex- 
travagancies provoked  a  reaction  against  itself; 
when  better  principles,  both  religious  and  poli- 
tical, began  to  prevail,  and  a  very  weariness 
of  anarchy,  disgust  of  fanaticism,  and  dread  of 
military  despotism,  led  to  the  happy  restora- 
tion. 

The  same  far-seeing  sagacity  the  judicious 
Hooker  exhibited,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Ec- 
clesiastical Polity,"  wherein  he  describes  the 
progress  and  development  of  Puritanism,  in 
language  which  much  more  resembles  a  de- 
scription of  what  is  past,  than  a  prediction  of 
what  was  to  come  ;  and  appears  to  have  been 
as  familiarly  conversant  with  its  wildest  extra- 
vagancies, as  ever  were  those  who  witnessed 
them  in  their  coarsest  or  most  revolting  mani- 
festation. 

Of  Burke's  prescience  respecting  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  but  little  need  be  said  ;  as  all 
our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  sagacity 
which  foresaw  its  long  duration,  and  predicted 
its  ultimate  result — and  that,  not  at  hap-haz- 
ard,  but  from  principles  inherent  in  human  na- 
ture ;  which  his  comprehensive  mind,  penetra- 
ting genius,  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  - 
public  affliirs,  had  rendered  as  familiar  to  him, 
as  are  the  elementary  truths  of  any  particular 
science  to  those  who  make  it  their  peculiar 
care. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks  by  the 
almost  accidental  perusal  of  a  very  rare  and 
curious  work,*  the  publication  of  which,  if  it 
may  be  said  to  have  been  published,  bears  date 
1730.  The  author.  Doctor  Samuel  Madden, 
was  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good  family,  and  a 
beneficed  clergyman  of  the  established  church. 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  authenticated  upon  his  au- 
thority the  marriage  of  Swift  and  Stella,  speaks 
of  him  as  an    honour  to   Ireland.     He  was  a 


*  "  History  of  the   Twentieth   Century,"  &c.     By 
Samuel  Madden,  D.  D.     London;  Woodfall.     1730. 
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great  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
where  he  received  his  education ;  and  the 
founder  of  the  Dublin  Society,  which  has  since 
done  so  much  to  mature  and  invigorate  the 
germs  of  Irish  genius  in  painting,  statuary,  and 
architecture,  and  preceded,  if  it  did  not  suggest, 
the  formation  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
which  aimed  at  similar  objects. 

The  work  of  which  we  are  about  to  give 
some  account,  is  entitled  "  Memoirs  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  ;  being  original  letters  of 
state  under  George  the  Sixth,  relating  to  the 
most  important  events  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  as  to  church  and  state,  arts  and  sci- 
ences, trade,  taxes,  treaties,  peace  and  war ; 
and  characters  of  the  greatest  persons  of  I  hose 
•  limes;  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  to  Ihe 
end  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  world  ; 
received  and  revealed  in  the  year  1728,  and 
now  published  for  the  instruction  of  all  emi- 
nent statesmen,  churchmen,  patriots,  politi- 
cians, projectors,  Papists,  Protestants.  In  six 
volumes.     Volume  first." 

It  is  addressed,  in  an  ironical  dedication,  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  the  six  pro- 
mised volumes,  only  one  appeared  ;  which  was 
hurried  through  the  press  with  marvellous  ra- 
pidity (Boyer,  Woodfall  and  Roberts,  having 
been  all  simultaneously  employed  in  bringing 
it  out,)  and  suppressed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
completed.  One  thousand  copies  were  print- 
ed, of  which  Dr.  Madden  received,  and  it  is 
supposed  destroyed,  nine  hundred.  What  be- 
came of  the  remainder  does  not  appear ;  any 
more  than  the  motives  which  could  have  in- 
duced the  ingenious  author  first  to  take  such 
pains  in  maturing  his  work,  and  passing  it,  at 
so  much  expense,  through  the  press;  and  then 
consigning  it  to  oblivion.  All  that  is  certain 
is,  that  it  is  now  extremely  scarce.  Mark 
Cephas  Tutet,  Esq.,  who  had  a  copy  of  it, 
never  heard  but  of  one  other,  though  he  fre- 
quently inquired  after  it.  A  second  copy  of  it 
(marked  only  at  10s.  6d.)  appeared  in  the 
catalogue  of  H.  Chapman,  in  Jlinuary,  1782, 
and  was  bought  by  Mr.  Blundly. 

We  are,  however,  at  present,  more  interest- 
ed by  the  substance  than  by  the  history  of  this 
remarkable  production. 

In  the  following  passage,  which  we  extract 
from  his  preface,  the  reader  will  he  reminded 
of  Swift,  whom  this  writer  frequenlly  resem- 
bles,  in  the  sportive  wit,  the  solemn  irony,  and 
the  caustic  vivacity,  by  which  that  cxtraord 
nary  man  was  distinguished  : — 

"  Another  motive  I  had  for  making  those 
papers  public,  was,  that  by  magnifying  the 
glory  of  succeeding  ministers,  1  might  sink 
and  lesson  the  reputation  of  those  that  at  pre 
sent  sit  at  the  helm,  since  they  have  been  st 
regardless  of  all  true  merit  as  to  do  little  or 
nothing  for  mo  or  my  family.  I  saw  it  ir 
vain  to  attempt  their  ruin  by  downright  rail- 
ing, throwing  dirt  at  random,  calling  them,  at 
all  adventures,  rogues  and  knaves  in  print ; 
for  they  have  so  deluded  the  world  by  their 
administration,  that  they  will  not  listen 
any  longer  to  general  declamations,  to  witty 
insinuations,  or  the  boldest  satires,  without 
some  real  facts  to  vouch  ihem,  and  prove  Ihev 


are  well  founded.  Now  as  I  found  this  an  in- 
superable difliculty,  since  they  manage  with 
such  vile  art  to  keep  all  proofs  of  that  sort 
from  our  knowledge,  so  I  know  no  better  me- 
thod to  nullify  their  measures,  and  serve  his 
majesty  and  my  country,  than  showing  the 
world  that,  notwithstanding  the  popular  cry  of 
prosperity  in  our  affairs,  there  will,  some  ages 
hence,  be  much  greater  and  more  successful 
ministers  than  they  are,  and  who,  by-the-bye, 
may  then  remember  to  their  posterity  the  little 
respect  these  gentlemen  pay  one  of  their  ances- 
tors now,  whom  (out  of  that  modesty  so  natu- 
ral to  all  great  spirits)  I  shall  not  mention 
here." 

Our  author's  motto  is — 


And  undoubtedly  his  sagacity  was  not  at  fault, 
when  he  saw,  in  distinct  perspective,  the  deca- 
dence of  the  Turkish,  and  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Russian  empires.  When  he  wrote,  the 
dominions  of  the  sultan  stretched  from  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Caspian  Sea, 
embracing  almost  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate,  while  his  army  was  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing condition;  and,  wielded  as  it  was  by  an 
energetic  despotism,  founded  on  fatalism,  seem- 
ed the  very  sword  of  fate  for  deciding  the  con- 
troversies of  nations.  That  Europe  would  be 
overrun  by  the  Turks,  was  an  apprehension 
not  uncommonly  entertained  ;■  and  that  ihey 
should  suffer  any  serious  reverses,  so  as  to  be 
reduced  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  power, 
was,  we  believe,  not  regarded  by  any  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  politicians  of  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a  contin- 
gency to  be  reasonably  apprehended.  But  Dr. 
Madden,  even  then,  saw  in  that  vast  empire 
the  germs  of  decaj'.  He  foresaw  the  effects 
which  an  intercourse  with  European  slates,  and 
the  progress  of  civilization,  must  have,  in  aba- 
ting the  fervor  of  fanaticism,  which  gave  an 
almost  superhuman  energy  to  their  arms  ;  and 
as  he  knew  that  what  was  got  by  the  sword, 
could  only  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  he 
hesitates  not  to  give  expression  to  his  full  be- 
lief, that  the  decline  of  their  military  power 
would  be  rapidly  followed  by  the  loss  of  their 
teriitories,  and  ihe  contraction  of  their  empire, 
lie  even  states  the  stages  of  this  process,  in 
the  corruption  of  the  janissaries,  who  are  no 
longer  trained  or  recruited  after  the  old  fashion, 
and  whose  faith  in  the  prophet  has  been  under- 
mined, until  it  has  become  a  mere  hollow  pro- 
fession, utterly  incapable  of  slimulaling  to  the 
deeds  of  daring  by  which  they  were  formerly 
immorlalizcd.  This,  observes  Dr.  Madden,  in 
his  aniicipative  history,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to 
any  contests  with  European  powers,  in  which 
ihey  were  unsuccessful.  "  It  is  plain  that 
these  were  not  the  causes,  but  the  effects,  of  iheir 
decayed  valor  and  discipline,  by  which  ihey 
have,  by  degrees,  lost  all  their  conquests  in 
Persia,  and  their  territories  round  Ihe  H/dch- 
Sea,  together  with  the  greii/cst  part  of  Trctn- 
sylvanin,  Moldavia,  and  Wallorhia,  und  al- 
most to  the  gates  of  Adrianople." 

Now,  wo  do  regard  this  as  n  singularly 
sagacious  anticipaiioii  of  events;  as  a  progress 
of  affairs  seen  in  ils  causes,  and  estimated  and 


calculated  with  a  correctness  and  confidence 
that  is  almost  akin  to  the  prophetic  vision. 
Let  us  now  see  what  he  says  of  Russia,  which 
was,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  composiiion 
of  his  work,  between  1720  and  1730,  liitle 
belter,  as  compared  with  its  present  enormous 
magnitude,  then  a  barren  and  frozen  desert. 
Our  ambassador  at  Moscow  is  thus  supposed 
to  write  to  the  prime  minister  of  England  : — 

"  Your  lordship,  who  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  vast  encroachments  this  powerful  em- 
pire has  made  on  all  her  neighbours  around 
her,  both  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  Poland,  Swe- 
den, and  Persia,  and  how  dangerous  an  ene- 
my and  useful  a  friend  she  may  prove  to  ihe 
affairs  of  Germany,  can  never  want  inclina- 
tion to  tie  the  czar  to  our  interests,  by  all  the 
ways  and  means  that,  in  good  policy,  we  can 
make  use  of." 


(Tol 


The  Frencli  law  of  Distributioa  of  Properly. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  Eng- 
lish journals  on  Ihe  effects  the  French  law 
abolishing  the  rights  of  primogeniture,  and 
compelling  an  equal  distribution  of  the  proper- 
ly, and  more  particularly  of  the  land  among 
the  children.  It  has  been  contended  by  the 
advocates  of  the  English  system,  that  the  effects 
of  this  law  would  be  ruinous  to  agriculture,  by 
checking  improvement  and  degrading  the  cha- 
racter of  the  small  landed  proprietors.  Or 
this  subject — which  is  one  of  great  interest  tc 
the  friends  of  improvement — we  find  in  thi 
concluding  parts  of  Coleman's  European  Aj 
riculture — the  following  testimony  from  on( 
who  must  be  admitted  to  be  an  impartial  ant 
competent  witness. 

SIZE    OF    FARMS    AND    DIVISION    OF    PEOPEKTV 

The  size  of  farms  in  France  has  been  a  sub 
ject  of  much  discussion.  The  rij;ht  of  primo 
geniture  has  ceased  to  exist  there  ;  and  sine 
the  great  revolution,  the  law  has  ordained  iha 
the  land  possessed  by  any  one  at  his  diat 
should  be  equally  divided  among  his  children 
This  did  not  take  place  without  a  hard  --truggl 
against  it  on  the  part  of  the  great  proprietors 
nor  without  many  predictions  of  ruin  to  the  as 
riculture  of  France,  from  the  infinite  subdi' 
sions  which  the  land  was  likely  to  undergc 
and  the  small  size  to  which  farms  were  aboi 
to  be  reduced.  The  law,  however,  has  bee 
maintained,  and,  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  I 
observe,  with  the  happiest  results  to  France. 

*  In  France  ilio  total  number  of  taxed  landed  pr 
perlics  is  staled,  in  1835,  to  have  been  10,896,6ti0,  ar 
these  were  again  divided  into  123,300,338  sejiara 
pieces  of  land.  It  is  supposed,  however,  tliat  of  lu-a, 
of  families  occupying  estates,  which  combine  many 
these  smaller  divisions,  and  which  consequently  h. 
come  merely  nominal  partitions,  there  are  about  5,001' 
000.  Now,  allowinff  an  average  of  four  to  a  family, 
will  be  seen  that  there  arc  20,000,000  of  people  ' 
I'rance  directly  interested  in  the  properly  of  the  so 
The  number  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  in  Englan 
who  hold  landed  property  yielding  a  rent  of  100/.  sh 
ling  per  year,  is  slated,  at  the  same  time,  at  38,00' 
and  the  whole  number  of  proprietors  of  the  soil 
Englnnd  and  Wales  is  rated  at  200,000,  and  in  I 
whole  United  Kingdom  at  600,000.     Tlio  extent  oft. 
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It  was  predicted,  that,  under  such  an  arrange 
ment,  no  system  of  extensive  agricuhura 
improvement  could  be  attempted ;  and  that 
small  proprietors  being  thus  multiplied,  and 
the  labourers  themselves  becoming  proprietors, 
the  lands  of  the  country  were  destined  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  men  without  capital,  too  ignO' 
rant  to  understand  or  learn  the  best  modes  of 
cultivation ;  and  without  the  power  of  apply- 
ing, even  if  they  knew,  them. 

These  objections  are  not  wholly  without 
force  ;  but  as  this  subject  possesses  consider- 
able interest  for  many  persons,  I  hope  to  be 
excused  for  enlarging  upon  it.  It  happens 
with  respect  to  many  things  which  are  deemed 
evils,  or  from  which  evil  consequences  seem 
likely  to  result,  that  there  is  a  compensating 
or  balancing  power  at  work,  which,  if  left  free 
to  operate,  of  itself  corrects  the  irregularities, 
restores  the  equilibrium,  and  prevents  the  evils 
apprehended.  If  all  France  were  to  be  cut 
U[)  and  divided  into  pieces  of  ground  of  the 
size  of  a  table-cloth,  as  from  the  comments 
made  upon  this  law  by  those  who  know  nothing 
of  its  actual  operation  one  would  supp9se  was 
likely  soon  to  be  the  case,  we  should  expect  a 
state  of  things  extremely  adverse  to  the  na- 
tional prosperity.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  while  the  law  requires  an  equal  division 
of  the  land  among  his  children  at  ihe  death  of 
a  proprietor,  it  does  not  require  that  the  land 
should  remain  thus  divided.  The  appropria- 
tion of  it  is  left  optional  with  those  who  inherit 
it;  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  they  will  be 
governed  by  their  interests,  their  convenience, 
and  other  nameless  circumstances  by  which 
human  conduct  is  ordinarily  influenced.  A 
father  dying  and  leaving  several  heirs,  sons 
i  and  daughters,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they 
will  all  wish  to  devote  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture ;  and  this  too  when  the  patl;s  of  such  pro- 
perty growing  out  of  this  division  would  be, 
either  of  them,  too  small,  under  any  circum- 
stances, for  the  support  of  a  family.  The 
result  is,  as  we  should  expect  it  would  be  in 
such  case,  that  some  one  of  the  heirs  purchases 
the  rights  of  the  others,  and  the  farm  remains 
in  its  integrity. 

What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  such  a  law  ? 
It  is  that  it  leaves  this  matter,  as  it  should  be 
left,  to  the  choice  of  the  parties  concerned  ; 
and  that  it  in  fact  prevents  the  too  great  accu- 
mulation of  landed  property  in  the  hands  of 
individuals.  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater 
evil,  in  countries  where  labour  is  abundant, 
and  population  presses  hard  upon  the  means 
of  subsistence,  than  that  immense  tracts  of 
land,  which  might  be  made  productive,  should 
be  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
will  neither  use  the  land  themselves,  nor  suffer 
it  to  be  used  by  others.  It  seems  a  violation 
of  natural  right,  justice,  and  humanity  ;  and 
there  are  many  circumstances  in  the  condition 
of  society  in  the  old  world,  which  indicate  that 
it  must  be  modified  or  abandoned. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  society  is  to  give 
to  every  man  a  perfect  security  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry  ;  but  it 


United  Kingdom  is  about  two-thirds  that  of  France, 
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is  equally  the  duty  of  society  to  secure  lo  every 
man  disposed  to  labour  an  opportunity,  as  far 
as  possible,  fully  and  effectually  to  exert 
that  industry.  The  end  which  governments 
ordinarily  aim  at,  is  the  protection  of  property  ; 
and  almost  all  laws,  being  made  by  men  of 
property,  have  this  for  their  great  object.  But 
wealth  is  ordinarily  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
itself;  and  the  object  of  government  should  be 
to  protect  poverty,  which  constantly  requires 
protection.  The  true  wealth  of  a  community  is 
its  labour,  its  productive  labour.  A  man  is  no 
the  richer  for  houses  which  he  cannot  occupy 
lands,  which  he  cannot  use  ;  money,  that  he 
cannot  spend.  He  might  own  a  continent  in  the 
moon,  but  what  would  that  avail  him?  tie 
might  die  of  starvation  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  richest  of  the  mines  of  I'cru.  Labour  is  the 
groat  source  and  instrument  of  subsistence 
and  weahh.  Labour,  therefore,  honest  labour, 
should  be,  under  all  circumstances,  the  great 
object  of  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
every  just  government.  Laws  should  be  such  as 
to  secure  to  labour,  as  far  as  possible,  an  open 
field  for  exertion.  Such  is  the  tendency  of  the 
laws  of  France  respecting  the  posthumous  divi- 
sion of  landed  estates.  The  laws  of  primo- 
geniture, by  which  large  landed  estates  go  ex- 
clusively into  the  hands  of  the  eldest  son,  and 
laws  of  mortmain,  by  which  lands  are  forever 
appropriated  to  particular  uses,  are  laws  of  a 
different  description.  The  law  of  primogeniture 
seems  to  many  persons  essentially  unjust  in 
the  favoritism  which  it  implies,  among  those 
who  obviously  have  equal  claims  upon  parental 
kindness  and  impartiality.  The  law  of  mort- 
main and  perpetual  devises,  by  which  exten- 
sive landed  estates  are  locked  up  and  appro- 
priated in  perpetuity  to  particular  uses,  lias 
met  with  many  warm  combatants.  They  ask, 
and  with  what  reason  1  shall  leave  to  the  judg- 
ment of  my  readers.  Was  not  the  land  given 
to  man,  that  from  it,  by  his  labour,  he  might 
obtain  a  subsistence,  which,  in  truth,  can  come 
from  no  other  source?  Now  shall  any  man, 
or  set  of  men,  so  monopolise  and  appropriate 
this  land  that  it  shall  not  be  available  to  these 
objects  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  earth  belongs 
to  those  who  possess  it ;  and  that,  when  a  man 
once  quits  it  forever,  his  rights  in  it  should 
cease  ;  yet  society  admits  the  remarkable  fact, 
that  men  who  died  centuries  ago,  shall  deter- 
mine how  the  land  at  present  shall  be  used  and 
appropriated  ;  or  that  it  shall  not  be  used  nor 
appropriated  at  all. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  province  to  enter 
upon  matters  of  dispute,  which,  in  a  period  full 
of  questions  and  inquiries  seem  to  be  assuming 
importance,  and  are  becoming  matters  of  pri- 
vate and  public  discussion.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  as  perfect  a  security 
as  human  society  admits  of  to  the  rights  of 
property  ;  but  these  rights,  it  would  seem, 
should  be  held  in  subserviency  to  a  still  higher 
right,  and  that  is,  the  right  to  live.  That  which 
a  man  produces  by  his  industry  or  toil,  by  his 
skill  or  genius,  exerted  without  prejudice  to  Ihe 
equal  rights  of  another  man,  is  his  own;  it 
is  his  exclusively,  and  it  should  be  his  in 
perpetuity ;  that  is,  the  appropriation  of  it 
should  be  his,  and  should  be  uncontrolled  ex- 


I  ccpting  so  far  as  to  prevent  its  application  to 
an  immoral  object,  to  an  object  prejudicial  lo 
health  or  life,  or  to  the  public  peace  and  welfare. 
But  the  appropriation  of  the  soil  itself  to  any 
object  in  perpetuity,  the  shutting  it  up  from 
use,  the  prevention  of  ils  occupation  for  pur- 
poses of  human  comfort  and  subsistence,  seems 
incompatible  with  those  natural  rights  with 
which  the  Creator  endowed  man  when  he 
commanded  him  to  till  the  earth,  that  he  might 
from  it  obtain  a  subsistence.  The  laws  in 
many  of  the  states  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  property  of  a  debtor  is  seized  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  very  properly  take  care  to 
leave  him  in  the  possession  of  the  tools  of  his 
trade,  that  he  may  still  provide  for  his  own, 
and  the  subsistence  of  those  dependent  on  him. 
A  law  which  would  rob  him  of  his  tools, — and 
while  the  coinmunity  and  his  duty  to  himself 
and  his  family  require  that  he  should  by  his 
labour  provide  for  himself  and  them,  should 
virtually  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  exert  that 
industry, — would  be  of  the  same  character 
with  that  which,  under  any  pretence  or  form, 
in  the  midst  of  hungry  and  starving  thousands, 
excludes  them  from  the  use  of  that  soil  from 
which  Heaven  designed  they  should  get  their 
bread,  and  from  which  only  it  can  bo  obtained. 
It  is  one  of  the  great  effects  of  the  revolution 
which  gave  independence  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  that  it  broke 
up  these  restrictive  laws,  and  in  general  left 
property  in  land  to  follow  the  usual  course  of 
other  property  ;  and,  above  all,  made  it  univer- 
sally attainable. 

In  the  United  States,  where  land  is  abun- 
dant, and  where  countless  millions  of  acres 
must  remain  for  countless  years  unoccupied, 
laws  restraining  the  monopoly  of  land  are  far 
less  necessary  ;  but  even  in  the  United  States 
they  should  have  a  care  to  guard  against  the 
perpetual  appropriation  of  land  for  any  objects 
whatever,  whether  under  the  pica  of  pious  or 
of  moral  uses,  as  in  fact  a  direct  violation  of 
the  rights  of  every  generation  to  judge  for 
itself,  and  to  judge  only  for  itself  what  shall 
or  shall  not  be  maintained;  and  secondly,  as 
conferring  a  power  which  experience  shows  is 
liable  to  gross  and  injurious  abuses. 

A  principal  objection  urged  against  this  sub- 
division of  land  is,  that  it  prevents  any  system 
of  extensive  improvement  of  the  soil  by  the 
great  processes  of  modern  discovery, —  drain- 
ing and  subsoiling.  Tliis  argument  has  some 
force  ;  but  we  may  hope  that  in  many  cases 
the  owners,  seeing  their  own  interests  clearly 
concerned  in  such  improvements,  may  com- 
bine their  forces  to  efl^ect  them.  In  many  of 
these  small  holdings,  likewise, -the  cultivation 
being  by  the  spade  and  not  by  the  plough,  the 
land  will  be  trenched  as  a  substitute  for  sub- 
soiling,  and  an  equal  productiveness  secured. 
Where  such  improvements  are  obviously  de- 
manded, and  they  might  be  too  great  for  indi- 
vidual effort  to  accomplish,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  government  itself  should  not 
undertake  them,  assessing  the  expense  upon 
the  different  owners  of  the  land  in  such  forms 
as  would  be  equitable,  and  made  payable  at 
such  periods  as  would  render  its  discharge 
practicable. 

It  is  objected  likewise  that  these  small  farm- 
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ers,  having  no  capital  to  apply  in  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  their  lands,  and  being  of  a  class  not 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  modern  improve- 
ments in  husbandry,  their  agriculture  will  pro- 
bably be  of  an  inferior  character.  These 
objections  must  be  allowed  some  weight ;  but 
then  the  holders  of  these  small  parcels  are 
acting  under  the  most  powerful  of  all  stimu- 
lants, that  of  their  own  immediate  self-interest. 
They  themselves  being  the  owners  of  the  soil, 
whatever  improvements  it  receives,  and  what- 
ever crops  it  produces,  must  accrue  directly 
10  their  own  benefit.  The  holding  being 
small,  it  becomes  the  more  important  that  it 
should  be  forced  to  the  greatest  extent,  in  order 
to  meet  their  wants.  This  circumstance  will 
prompt  to  the  greatest  exertions  in  procuring 
from  every  available  source,  and  in  saving 
their  manure  for  the  enriching  of  their  small 
farms.  Labour  and  economy  thus  applied, 
may  be  said  in  themselves  to  constitute  a  valu- 
able and  active  capital. 

But  in  place  of  speculations  let  us  revert  to 
facts,  and  inquire  how  this  system  has  actually 
worked  in  France.  It  has  produced  a  great 
revolution  in  the  tenure  of  properly  ;  but  from 
the  best  inquiries  I  could  make  among  the 
most  intelligent  and  candid,  1  found  a  unani- 
mous and  emphatical  acknowledgment  of  its 
beneficial  results.  In  what  may  most  properly 
be  called  the  rural  districts,  that  is,  a  district 
somewhat  remote  from  large  towns  and  vil- 
lages, there  are  found  farms  in  size  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred,  seven  hundred,  and  a 
thousand  acres  and  upwards  ;  and  so  it  seems 
likely  to  remain.  The  law,  though  it  requires 
a  division  of  the  real  estate  among  the  heirs, 
does  not  make  it  compulsory  to  continue  such 
division.  The  law  in  fact  does  little  else  in 
such  situations  than,  so  to  say,  to  bring  the 
land  into  the  market,  and  leave  it  then  to  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place. 

(To  bR  cnncludedO 


MARY  TIGIIE. 
In  Rowlon's  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain, 
from  which  some  extracts  have  already  ap- 
peared in  "  The  Friend,"  Mary  Tighe  is  stated 
to  be  "  the  daughter  of  William  Blackford,  of 
the  county  of  VVicklow,  where  she  was  born 
in  or  about  the  year  1773.  She  is  chiefly 
known  by  her  splendid  poem  of  Piiyche,  which, 
for  gorgeousness  of  colouring  and  refinement 
of  imagination,  is  scarcely  behind  the  best 
verses  of  Moore,  while  it  is  certainly  more 
chaste  and  spiritual  in  its  sentiment.  She 
died  in  1810." 

Then  follows  a  specimen  of  Psyche  of  con- 
siderable length,  afier  which  the  compiler 
remarks: — 

"Beautiful,  however,  as  is  this  poem  of 
Psyche,  I  am  not  sure  that  Mary  Tighe  is  not 
more  successful  when  she  is  less  ambitious. 
The  following  verses  give  a  good  specimen  of 
her  more  simple  style  : 

THE  LILY. 
How  wilher'd,  perish'il,  seems  the  form, 

Of  yon  obscure  unsiglilly  root! 

Yet  from  tlie  blight  of  wintry  storm. 

It  hi(lp»  secure  the  precious  fruit. 


The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace. 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds. 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 

Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales. 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 

Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 
The  undelighting  slighted  thing; 

There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep, 
In  silence  let  it  wait  the  Spring. 

Oh,  many  a  stormy  night  sliall  close 
In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth. 

While  still  in  undisturbed  repose, 
Uninjur'd  lies  the  future  birth; 

And  ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view  ; 
Or  mock  her  fond  credulity. 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 

Sweet  smile  of  Hope,  delicious  tear, 

The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come; 

The  promis'd  verdant  shoot  appear. 
And  nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 

And  thou,  O  virgin  Queen  of  Spring  ! 

Shalt  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed. 
Bursting  thy  green  sheath's  silken  string, 

Unveil  thy  charms,  and  perfume  shed ; 

Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white, 

Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave. 

And  thy  soft  petal's  flowery  light 
In  the  mild  breeze  unfetter'd  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust, 
Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 

And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  entrust. 
And  watch  with  patient  cheerful  eye  ; 

And  bear  the  long,  cold,  wintry  night, 
And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom, 

And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light. 
Eternal  Spring !  shall  burst  the  gloom." 


For  "The  Frieni 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Timeji. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

In  the  year  1801,  Abel  Thomas  removed  to 
reside  at  Monallen,  in  Adams  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. Some  time  after,  he  started  on  an 
extensive  religious  visit  to  meetings  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  and  New  York.  Dur- 
ing the  journey  he  wrote  the  following  letter  : 
"Hudson's  City,  19th  of  Tweldh  month. 
"  Dear  Ellin, — I  thought  to  have  wrote  to 
thee  before  this  tiirie,  but  have  had  no  safe  op- 
portunity. I  have  been  amongst  the  moun- 
tains and  back  inhabitants;  where  many  meet- 
ings have  been  settled  since  1  was  this  way. 
Had  it  not  been  that  Friends  were  kind  to  me, 
I  had  not  been  here  so  soon  by  many  days. — 
Tliey  frequently  sent  forwards  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  to  lay  out  meetings  for  me  ;  the  days 
being  so  short  that  I  could  not  ride  from  one 
meeting  to  another  in  time  for  them  to  give 
notice  fully  to  their  friends  and  neighbours.  I 
had  often  to  ride  in  the  night,  in  the  snow, 
and  in  the  ruin, — dismal  roads.  I  was  often 
sorry  for  my  companions  :  they  appeared, 
some  of  them,  almost  overcome  with  the  cold. 
My  little  mare  carried  me  overall,  and  has  not 
yet  thrown  me;  and  I  cant  find  that  she  is 
falling  away. 


When  I  left  home,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
riding  alone  to  the  place  I  intended  to  stop.  I 
was  at  Exeter  meeiing,  and  also  at  Hardwich, 
where  Friends  had  notice.  It  was  a  meeting 
of  encouragement  to  me.  Often,  in  travelling, 
1  had  to  look  back  at  my  little  family  whom  I 
had  loved,  may  be,  more  in  deed  than  in  word  ; 
laying  out  what  great  things  I  might  have  done 
for  thein  if  I  had  stayed  at  home,  and  felt  my- 
self as  lightsome  and  as  peaceful  as  I  then  was. 
But,  turning  to  view  how  I  felt  some  time  be- 
fore I  left  home,  I  found  myself  almost  as 
happy  as  I  could  wish,  and  was  seldom  trou- 
bled with  discouraging  thoughts. 

"  I  arrived  there  [Cornwall]  on  Sixth-day, 
in  the  afternoon — the  next  day  I  rested. 
Friends  laid  out  nine  meetings  for  me  to  at- 
tend the  next  week.  I  was  at  Cornwall  on 
First-day  ;  the  next  at  Upper  Clove,  and  the 
third  at  Lower  Clove  :  at  both  these  last,  silent. 
Something  befel  me  here,  so  different  from 
what  I  was  used  to,  that  1  thought  it  no  harm 
to  let  thee  know,  in  writing.  It  was  a  large 
meeiing, — the  house  crowded  with  Friends  and 
others.  I  perceived  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness 
before  rheeting  closed  :  and  when  it  broke  up 
there  were  but  few  Friends  gave  me  their 
hands.  The  friend  with  whom  I  lodged  the 
night  before,  had  told  me  that  there  was  a 
friend  who  had  got  his  horse  shod  in  order  to 
pilot  me  to  the  next  meeting.  This  friend  led 
me  to  him,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  to 
go  with  me.  He  answered,  he  had  thought  to 
go  ;  but  something  had  fell  in  his  way  so  that 
he  could  not.  It  appeared  to  me  as  a  come 
off.  From  this  meeting  to  the  one  to  be  held 
next  day,  was  called  twenty -six  miles.  1  went 
to  my  creature,  and  led  it  towards  the  people, 
who  appeared  to  be  in  haste  to  get  away.  I 
stood  with  my  cane  in  my  hand  ;  and  no  friends 
came  to  me,  nor  asked  me  to  go  home  with 
them.  After  some  lime,  1  saw  my  old  friend 
T.  T.  fixing  his  wagon,  to  go  off".  I  led  my 
mare  to  him,  and  pleasantly  and  cheerfully 
asked  him  where  I  should  get  something  for 
my  creature  to  eat.  He  told  me  that  1  might 
come  with  him.  1  accepted  his  kindness,  and 
followed  him  home. 

"  After  some  lime,  I  began  to  inquire  the 
way  to  the  meeting.  He  told  me  it  was  a 
shame  to  let  me  go  alone,  and  that  he  would 
go  with  me  a  little  way.  I  let  him  know  I  did 
not  desire  him  to  go  ;  he  being  old  and  feeble 
— that  1  was  used  to  travel — and  if  he  would 
give  me  directions  to  the  great  road  up  the 
river,  1  might  ride  until  bed-time,  and  lodge  at 
a  tavern  or  private  house — and  that  I  was  not 
afraid  of  getting  there  in  time.  The  old  man 
went  with  me  some  miles,  and  left  me  at  a 
friends  house.  I  got  up  early  next  morning, 
and  the  friend's  son  went  with  nie.  We  got 
there  just  as  the  meeiing  was  sitting,  and  an 
encouraging  meeiing  to  me  it  was. 

"  I  do  not  blame  the  Friends.  It's  likely 
they  thought  that  I  was  a  poor,  unworthy  old 
man.  I  thought  so  myself.  It  is  likely  they 
thought  I  had  no  business  to  put  them  to  so 
mucli  trouble, — not  only  in  attending  the  meet- 
ing, but  in  spending  their  lime  giving  notice  in 
ihe  neighbourhood.  I  thought  it  wjs  not  far 
from  being  right,  as  to  myself,  in  using  me  so  ; 
for  1  have  often  been  telling  thee  that  Friends 
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sometimes  were  too  fondly  kind  ;  and  it  is  more 
fitting  for  me  to  know  the  feeling  of  being  pub- 
licly despised  by  brethren.  It  did  me  no  harm  ; 
I  was  not  in  the  least  disordered.  I  compared 
such  treatment  with  that  of  too  much  fondness  ; 
the  latter  much  more  disagreeable. 

"  Dear  Ellin,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to 
thee.  1  feel  thee  often  near  to  my  life.  1  just 
say  that  it  is  well  with  me.  I  have  a  good 
Master — am  so  well  harnessed  that  I  find  my- 
self a  full  match  for  every  obstruction  I  have 
to  meet  with  ;  yet  often  see  myself  very  little 
and  low,  and  much  spent ;  yet  even  in  that,  I 
feel  myself,  in  a  good  degree,  happy,  in  a  re- 
signed state, — from  under  condemnation.  I 
say  I  feel  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden 
light.  All  that  I  have  to  go  through  in  the 
day  and  in  the  night, — in  the  snow  and  in  the 
rain, — is  but  little  for  me  to  go  through,  hard- 
ly worth  mentioning, — for  the  love  I  have  for 
Him  that  hath  done  great  things  for  me.  1 
feel  nearly  united  to  the  people,  in  gospel  love ; 
and,  from  appearance,  they  to  me.  Our  meet- 
ings generally  are  held  in  solemn  fulness,  and 
break  up  under  such  a  covering.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  to  live  near  the  Truth,  where  the  wicked 
one  cannot  touch  us,  nor  endanger  our  safety. 
This,  I  do  desire  for  thee  and  my  children. — 
It  is  likely  you  are  almost  discouraged,  as  to 
the  things  of  this  world.  Then,  let  us  turn 
more  actively  to  religious  matters.  There  is 
never-failing  encouragement,  if  we  do  all  we 
can  to  please  Him  who  is  able  to  prosper  us, 
and  to  bring  about  matters  beyond  our  e.xpec- 
■  tations. 

"  I  have  been  at  forty  meetings.  From  what 
I  have  been  told,  there  are  si.xty  before  me  in 
New  York  government  and  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  not  likely  you  will  see  me  home  before  the 
last  of  the  Second  month. 

Abel  Thomas." 

No  clearer  evidence  can  be  offered  by  any 
member  of  our  Society  to  prove  his  want  of 
possessing  the  faith  he  makes  profession  of, 
than  dissatisfaction  with  a  minister  of  Christ 
for  sitting  in  silence  through  a  meeting.  The 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  can  neither  be  exercised 
in  the  will,  nor  in  the  time  of  man,  and  if  his 
Divine  Master  does  not  give  a  minister  the 
word  to  publish,  wherein  is  he  worthy  of  blame 
for  not  addressing  an  assembly  ?  Sometimes 
the  poor  minister  is  made  sensible  of  the  state 
of  the  meeting,  but  has  not  liberty  as  yet  to 
express  it.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  the  want  of 
religious  exercise  in  the  congregation,  and  their 
great  craving  after  words,  may  be  the  cause  of 
the  mouth  of  the  minister  being  sealed.  Rich- 
ard Jordan  tells  us  that  he  attended  a  large 
meeting  at  Wilmington,  and  adds,  "  I  sat  it 
through  in  silence, — I  believe  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  many  ;  but  I  was  thankful  in 
being  preserved  from  gratifying  the  itching 
ears."  He  says  of  a  meeting  held  at  Marshy 
Creek,  "  I  was  painfully  exercised  throughout 
the  meeting  in  silence  ;  yet  found  relief  in  the 
conclusion,  from  the  belief  that  I  was  in  the 
way  of  my  duty." 

John  Churchman  mentions  in  his  journal,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  obedience  to  Divine 
pointings  in  his  ministry.  He  was  at  Flush- 
ing on  Long  Island  where  the  Yearly  Meeting 
was  held.     He  says,  "  On  First-day  I  thought 


I  had  an  engagement  to  stand  up,  and  consid- 1 
erable  matter  before  me,  and  after  speaking 
three  or  four  sentences  which  came  with 
weight,  all  closed  up,  and  I  stood  still  and  si- 
lent for  several  minutes,  and  saw  nothing 
more,  not  one  word  to  speak.  I  perceived  the 
eyes  of  most  of  the  people  were  upon  me,  they, 
as  well  as  myself,  expecting  more  ;  but  nothing 
further  appearing,  I  sat  down,  1  think  I  may 
say  in  reverent  fear  and  humble  resignation, 
when  that  remarkable  sentence  of  Job  was 
presented  to  my  mind,  '  Naked  came  I  out  of 
my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall  [  return; 
the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  : 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  1  suppose 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  remained  in 
a  silent  quiet ;  but  afterwards  let  in  great  rea- 
sonings and  fear  lest  I  had  not  wailed  the  right 
time  to  stand  up,  and  so  was  suffered  to  fall 
into  reproach;  for  the  adversary  who  is  ever 
busy  and  unwearied  in  his  attempts  to  devour, 
persuaded  me  to  believe  that  the  people  would 
laugh  me  to  scorn,  and  I  might  as  well  return 
home  immediately  and  privately,  as  attempt 
any  further  visit  on  the  island.  After  meeting 
I  hid  my  inward  exercise  and  distress  as  much 
as  I  could.  I  lodged  that  night  with  a  sympa- 
thizing fiiend  and  experienced  elder,  who  be- 
gan to  speak  encouragingly  to  me;  but  I  said 
to  him,  that  I  hoped  he  would  not  take  it  amiss 
if  I  desired  him  to  forbear  saying  any  thing  ; 
for  if  he  should  say  good  things,  1  had  no  ca- 
pacity to  believe,  and  if  otherwise,  I  could  not 
then  understand  so  as  to  be  profitably  corrected 
or  instructed,  and  after  some  time  I  fell  asleep. 
When  I  awoke,  I  remembered  that  the  sen- 
tences I  had  delivered  in  the  meeting,  were 
truths  which  could  not  be  wrested  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  Friends,  or  dishonour  of  the 
cause  of  Truth,  though  they  might  look  like 
roots  or  something  to  paraphrase  upon  ;  and 
although  my  standing  some  time  silent  before 
I  sat  down  might  occasion  the  people  to  think 
me  a  silly  fellow,  yet  they  had  no  cause  to 
blame  me  for  delivering  words  without  sense 
or  life.  Thus  I  became  very  quiet,  and  not 
much  depressed,  and  was  favoured  with 
humble  resignation  of  mind,  and  a  desire  that 
the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  magnify  his  own 
name  and  truth,  and  preserve  me  fiom  brin 
ing  any  reproach  thereon.  I  ventured  to  have 
meetings  appointed,  and  my  particular  friend 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  Caleb  Raper,  of 
Burlington,  being  at  that  meeting,  went  as 
companion  with  me,  of  whose  company  1  was 
glad,  he  being  a  valuable  elder.  We  went 
first  to  Rockaway,  then  to  Jamaica,  Seque- 
tague,  Setawket,  Malinicock,  Covvneck,  and 
Westbury  meetings,  and  at  most  of  them  I  had 
good  satisfaction  ;  the  presence  of  the  Lord  in 
whom  I  delighted  above  all  things,  being  wit- 
nessed to  my  comfort,  and  I  believe  to  the 
edification  and  comfort  of  the  sincere  in  heart; 
but  the  testimony  of  Truth  was  particularly 
sharp  to  the  lukewarm  professors  and  libertines 
in  our  Society.  That  humbling  time  I  had  at 
Flushing  was  of  singular  service  to  me,  being 
thereby  made  willingly  subject  to  the  Divine 
openings  of  Truth,  the  motion  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  and  pure  Word  of  life,  in  speaking  to  the 
several  states  of  those  who  were  present  in  the 
and  life  came  into  dominion,  and  the 


power  thereof  overshadowed  at  times,  to  my 
humble  admiration  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  who  is  worthy  forever  and  ever!" 

How  much  better  for  the  meeting,  and  the 
minister,  that  he  should  not  rise  to  speak  until 
he  has  something  given  him  to  say,  and  that 
he  should  not  attempt  to  proceed  when  his  Mas- 
ter withdraws  his  illumination  and  direction. 
Mistakes  have  sometimes  been  made  by  those 
who  are  rightly  anointed  for  the  work.  Samuel 
Fothergill  on  one  occasion  whilst  labouring  in 
the  ministry,  found  the  spring  of  life  to  stay, 
but  did  not  immediately  cease  speaking.  When 
the  meeting  was  over,  feeling  that  he  had  been 
wrong,  and  yet  not  quite  clear  wherein  he  had 
mistaken  his  way,  he  asked  of  that  honest, 
clear-sighted  mother  in  Isiael,  Sarah  Taylor, 
what  she  had  to  say  of  his  service  that  day. 
She  told  him  that  as  he  had  spoken  she  had 
travelled  in  exercise  with  him  up  to  a  ceitain 
point  in  his  discourse.  "There,"  she  said, 
"  thou  lost  thy  guide,  thrust  thy  hands  into  Ihy 
own  pockets  and  helped  thyself!" 

(To  be  coTUinucdO 


Marsh's  life  of  George  Fox. 

.  Although  it  is  not  needful,  nor  indeed  is  it 
proper,  for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  be  looking  much  towards  the  writinus  and 
opinions  of  members  of  other  Christian  sects, 
for  information  and  direction  on  religious  sub- 
jects, yet,  from  the  fair,  and  generally  impar- 
tial manner,  in  which  the  author  of  the  above 
work,  has  acquitted  himself  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ficult task,  and  from  the  many  striking  and 
significant  views  expiessed  therein,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  it  is  not  a  work  in  which  we 
may  be  lawfully  allowed  to  feel,  rather  an 
unusual  interest.  Coming  as  it  does,  from  a 
regular  member  of  what  is  called  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England,  and  promulgating 
as  it  does,  sentiments  and  views,  so  opposite  in 
their  nature  to  the  tenets  and  principles  held 
by  that  religious  society,  and  approaching  in 
several  important  points,  nearer  to  those  which 
Friends  have  always  believed  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  true  and  primitive  Christianity,  it 
certainly  appears  to  be  rather  a  remarkable 
book. 

As  many,  perhaps,  may  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it  for  themselves,  it 
has  been  thought,  that  a  few  brief  extracts 
might  not  be  uninteresting  or  discouraging  to 
some  readers  of  "  The  Friend  ;"  and  whilst 
reading  those  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
selected  for  publication,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  they  are  not  the  expressions  of  one 
who  was  educated  amongst  or  professes  to  be 
in  unity  with  Friends,  but  they  are  those  of  a 
member  of  the  Episcopalian  Society. 

On  page  21,  in  speaking  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  he  says,  "  It  appears  from  histo- 
rical record,  that  the  early  Christian  church 
retained  its  apostolic  and  simple  purity  during 
the  period  of  the  first  three  centuries;  but  in 
the  fourth  century,  schisms  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  it  began  to  degenerate. 

"  After  its  adoption  by  Constanline  the 
Great  as  the  State  religion  of  the  empire,  its 
accession  to  power  and  riches  was  so  rapid, 
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that  it  soon  became  an  object  of  worldly  inter- 
est, which  every  succeeding  reign  tended  to 
increase,  by  loading  it  with  temporalities,  dig- 
nities and  ecclesiastical  power;  till  in  the  plen- 
itude of  papal  dominion,  its  apostacy  assumed 
that  heterogeneous  commixture,  in  which  the 
pure  precepts  of  the  Gospel  were  obscured  in 
Jewish  rites,  and  pagan  superstitions.     .     .     . 

"In  the  altar,  the  daily  mass,  the  incense, 
and  the  rites  of  the  priests,  we  lind  something 
approaching  to  the  priesthood  and  daily  sacri- 
fice under  the  Levitical  Law  ;  and  in  the  bap- 
tism of  infants  (a  popish  invention),  a  substi- 
tute for  circumcision.  And  thus  the  pure 
precepts  of  the  Gospel  and  the  simple  practices 
of  the  early  church  were  corrupted  by  imita- 
tion of  Jewish  rites,  and  obscured  by  heathen 
superstitions.     .     .     . 

"From  the  slavish  influence  of  this  dark 
system  of  priestcraft,  and  of  these  cunningly 
devised  fables,'  the  glorious  light  of  the  Refor- 
mation, rescued  a  great  portion  of  the  human 
race  ;  yet  did  not  so  entirely  dispel  those  mists 
in  which  the  superstitions  and  errors  of  popery 
had  long  enveloped  the  understandings  of  men, 
but  that  there  still  remained  a  great  darkness 
upon  spiritual  matters.     .     .     . 

"  Such,  moreover,  was  the  power  of  long 
continued  habit  trained  to  place  important  con- 
siderations upon  external  forms  and  ceremo- 
nies, that  no  one  reformer,  prior  to  George 
Fox,  had  altogether  rejected  ceremonies  in  the 
performance  of  public  worship,  or  the  observ- 
ance of  any  religious  rite  upon  admittance  into 
a  community  of  membership.  But  he,  regard- 
ing worship  alone  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  act 
between  the  heart  of  man  and  his  Maker,  in- 
stituted a  worship  of  silent  waiting,  and  more 
particularly  called  upon  his  followers  to  rely 
upon  that  measure  of  Divine  light  or  grace, 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  for  their  edification,  guidance,  and 
right  understanding  of  his  revealed  law,  pro- 
vided they  are  willing  to  submit  to  its  silent 
teachings." 


Packing  Provisions  in  Philadelphia. —  It 
is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  we  have 
within  the  borders  of  our  city,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  establishments  for  packing  provisions 
on  the  Atlantic  border,  or  in  the  country.  In 
this  establishment  there  were  slaughtered  last 
week  1500  head  of  hogs  ;  there  have  been 
6000  already  slaughtered  this  season.  Tlie 
proprietors  expect  to  increase  the  number  to 
20,000,  besides  some  800  to  1000  head  of 
beef  cattle,  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
Much  of  the  pork  packed  is  singed,  which  is 
preferred  in  Great  Britain  to  the  scalded  meat, 
being  firmer  and  harder,  and  consequently, 
keeping  belter  than  that  which  is  scalded. 
Large  quantities  of  lard  are  packed  in  bladders 
for  shipment.  Besides  the  shipments  made  by 
the  House  to  the  various  other  markets  in  Great 
Britain,  they  have  for  some  time  past  despatch- 
ed one  vessel  monthly  to  London,  and  intend 
hereafter  sending  a  vessel  every  month,  there- 
by opening  a  regular  communication  between 
that  port  and  ours  ;  a  consummation  much  to 
be  desired. 

John  Russell,  Esq.,  of  Liincrick,  who  has 
one  of  llie  most  extensive  packitig  establish- 


ments in  Ireland,  at  that  place,)  in  conjunction 
with  his  son-in-law,  J.  G.  Gubbins,  (now  resid- 
ing in  our  city,)  are  the  enterprising  proprie- 
tors of  this  establishment,  which  gives  daily 
employment  to  60  persons.  The  beef  and 
pork  packed  by  this  firm  are  in  high  repute  in 
London  and  elsewhere  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  are  also  two  or  three  other  establish- 
ments about  commencing  operations  ;  and,  it 
is  believed,  that  when  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road shall  be  completed,  offering  cheap  passage 
and  quick  despatch  even  to  the  animal  world 
from  the  interior,  Philadelphia  will  prove  the 
inost  eligible  location,  all  things  considered,  in 
the  United  States,  for  packing  provisions  for 
foreign  markets. — North  American. 


The  Tea  Plant  in  the  United  States.— The 
planters  and  farmers  of  the  Southern  States 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  seven  cases  of 
black  and  green  tea  plants,  Chinese  stock,  have 
just  arrived  froin  London  in  the  ship  American 
Eagle,  shipped  by  Dr.  Junius  Smith,  during 
his  visit  to  that  city.  There  are  five  hundred 
plants,  of  from  live  to  seven  years'  growth  ;  all 
are  designed  by  the  Doctor  for  seed  plants. 
A  small  quantity  of  tea  seed  was  brought  out 
by  him  in  the  steamship  Britannia,  which  was 
received  in  London  overland  from  the  North- 
west provinces  of  India.  We  understand  the 
Doctor  designs  to  proceed  soon  to  the  South, 
with  a  view  of  forming  a  plantation.  More 
plants  are  expected  from  India  and  China,  this 
season,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  progress 
already  made,  we  have  now  the  means  in 
hand  of  extending  the  tea  plantations  through- 
out such  sections  of  our  country  as  may  be 
found  adapted  to  their  culture. — Journal  of 
Commerce. 


The  Pitcaim  Islanders. 

Every  reader  is  familiar  with  the  story  of 
the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  and  the  singular 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
settlement  on  Pitcairn's  Island,  where  the  pa- 
triarch John  Adams  taught  a  community  of 
South  Sea  islanders  to  live  in  Arcadian  sim- 
plicity and  virtuous  bliss.  Within  a  few  years, 
some  reports  have  prevailed  which  indicated 
an  unfavourable  change  in  the  condition  of 
these  interesting  people.  But  wo  are  gratified 
to  find  that  these  are  without  foundation,  and 
that  the  simple-hearted  islanders  still  maintain 
their  innocent  manners,  and  happy  ignorance 
of  luxury  and  vice.  There  seems  to  be  one 
spot  in  the  world  where  the  benefits  of  civili- 
zation prevail  without  any  of  its  evils. 

'I'he  following  is  the  most  recent  description 
of  the  Pitcaim  community.  It  is  furnished  by 
Capt.  Worth,  of  the  British  ship  Calypso,  who 
visited  the  island  in  March  of  the  present  year. 
The  old  sailor's  eyes  appear  to  have  quite  run 
over  at  the  sight  of  such  a  picture  of  happi- 

1  never  was  so  gratified  by  such  a  visit,  and 
would  rather  have  gone  there  than  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  They  are  the  most  interesting, 
contented,  moral,  and  happy  people  that  can  be 
conceived.  Their  delight  at  our  arrival  was 
beyond  anything.     The  comfort,  peace,  strict 


morality,  industry,  and  excessive  cleanliness 
and  neatness  that  were  apparent  about  every- 
thing around  them,  were  really  such  as  I  was 
not  prepared  to  witness.  Their  learning  and 
attainments  in  general  education  and  informa- 
tion were  really  astonishing.  All  dressed  itt 
English  style.  The  men  a  fine  race,  and  the 
women  and  children  very  pretty,  and  their 
manners  really  of  a  superior  order,  and  smil- 
ing and  joyous.  Crime  appears  to  be  unknown  ; 
and  if  there  is  really  true  happiness  on  earth, 
it  is  surely  theirs. 

The  island  is  romantic  and  beautiful,  the 
soil  of  the  richest  description,  yielding  almost 
every  tropical  fruit  and  vegetable ;  in  short,  it 
is  a  little  paradise. 

I  examined  their  laws,  added  a  kw  to  them, 
assembled  them  all  in  the  church  and  address- 
ed them,  saying  how  gratified  I  was  to  find 
them  in  the  happy  state  they  were  ;  advising 
them  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  virtue  and  recti- 
tude as  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  they  would 
never  want  the  sympathies  of  their  country- 
men, the  English,  who  were  most  interested 
about  them.  I  added  such  advice  as  1  thought 
useful,  and  such  suggestions  as  would,  of 
course,  be  for  their  advantage. 

It  was  really  afTecting  to  see  these  primitive 
and  excellent  people,  both  old  and  young,  one 
hundred  and  forty  in  the  whole,  looking  up  to 
me,  and  almost  devouring  all  I  said,  with  eager 
attention,  and  with  scarcely  a  dry  eye  among 
them;  and,  'albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,'  I  found  a  moisture  collecting  in  my 
own  eyes,  which  I  could  scarcely  restrain,  they 
were  so  grateful,  so  truly  thankful  for  all  the 
kindnesses  that  had  from  time  to  time  been 
shown  them,  and  the  interest  in  their  welfare 
shown  by  us  and  our  countrymen.  I  had  all 
the  men  and  most  of  the  women  on  board,  but 
there  was  such  a  sea  that  the  poor  girls  were 
dreadfully  sea-sick.  I  fired  some  guns,  and 
let  off  rockets  on  the  night  of  our  departure  ; 
and  they  returned  the  compliment ty  firing  an 
old  honey-combed  gun  belonging  to  the 
Bounty. 

I  set  them  completely  up;  gave  them  100 
lbs.  of  powder,  ensign,  and  union  jack,  casks 
of  salt  beef  and  pork,  implements  of  agriculture 
of  all  kinds,  clothes,  books,  &c.,  and  sailed  on 
the  evening  of  the  11th  for  Tahiti. 

Reprove  mildly  and  sweetly  in  the  calmest 
manner,  in  the  gentlest  terms  ;  not  in  a  haugh- 
ty or  imperious  way,  not  hastily  or  fiercely, 
nor  with  sour  looks,  or  in  bitter  language  ;  for 
these  ways  do  beget  all  the  evil,  and  hinder 
the  best  cflecis  of  reproof.  They  do  certainly 
inflame  and  disturb  the  person  reproved; 
they  breathe  wrath,  disdain  and  hatred  against 
tho  reprover  ;  but  do  not  so  well  enlighten  the 
man  to  sec  his  error,  or  afi'ect  him  with  a  kind- 
ly sense  of  his  miscarriage,  or  dispose  him  to 
correct  his  fault.  Such  reproofs  look  rather 
like  the  wounds  and  persecutions  of  enmity 
than  as  remedies  ministered  by  a  friendly 
hand  ;  they  harden  men  so  much,  they  scorn 
to  mind  on  each  occasion.  If  reproof  doth  not 
savour  of  humanity,  it  signifies  nothing  ;  it 
must  be  a  bitter  pill,  wrapt  in  gold,  and  tem- 
pered with  sugar,  otherwise  it  will  not  go  down 
or  work  cflcctuallv. — Extract. 
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Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas.. — These  springs 
are  among  the  wonders  of  creation.  Thoy  are 
worth  a  travel  of  many  hundred  miles  merely 
to  look  at.  They  are  located  in  Hot-Spring 
county,  fifty-five  miles  west  of  Little  Rock,  on 
a  creek  which  empties  into  the  VVashitta  river, 
six  miles  distant,  in  latitude  34  1-2.  The 
creek,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  some  4 
miles  above,  winds  its  way  between  two  hills, 
running  north  and  south,  with  a  valley  be- 
tween, which  is  in  some  places  fifty  and  in 
some  one  hundred  yards  wide.  On  the  side  of 
one  of  the  hills,  which  is  very  precipitous,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet,  the 
Hot  Springs  break  out  in  various  positions 
from  the  margin  of  the  creek  to  the  summit 
of  the  hill.  The  number  of  springs  is  said  to 
be  about  seventy-five  or  eighty,  within  a  space 
of  five  hundred  yards  ;  but  the  number  is  not 
uniform,  new  springs  breaking  out  and  old 
ones  filling  up.  There  are  numerous  cold  wa- 
ter springs  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hot  ones. 
The  heat  of  the  water  is  sufiicient  to  scald  a 
hog  or  fowl,  to  boil  eggs  or  wash  clothes,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fire. 

The  creek  is  so  much  heated  by  the  springs 
that  horses  and  cattle  will  not  drink  of  it  a 
mile  below.  The  United  Slates  claim  the  Hot 
Springs  as  a  reservation;  individuals  claim 
them  under  pre-emption.  The  consequence 
is,  that  only  temporary  improvements  are  made 
or  will  be  made  until  the  title  is  confirmed. 
These  springs  are  destined  to  attract  great  at- 
tention for  their  invaluable  healing  properties, 
as  well  as  natural  curiosity.  In  the  same  vi- 
cinity is  the  Magnetic  Cave,  a  large  bed  of 
magnetic  rock,  and  the  Crystal  Mountain, 
where  beautiful  crystals  of  various  forms  are 
found.  In  several  of  the  mountains  are  found 
the  best  quarries  of  whetstone  in  the  United 
States.  Accommodations  for  invalids  are 
■greatly  improved  within  the  present  year. — 
Nashville  Whig. 

Marriage. — If  people  come  together  in 
marriage  with  the  extravagant  expectation 
that  all  are  to  be  halcyon  days  ;  the  husband 
conceiving  that  all  is  to  be  authority  with  him, 
and  the  wife  that  all  is  to  be  accommodation 
to  her ;  everybody  sees  how  that  must  end  ; 
but  if  they  come  together  with  a  prospect  of 
happiness,  they  must  come  with  the  reflection 
'  that,  not  bringing  perfection  in  themselves, 
they  have  no  right  to  expect  it  on  the  other 
side  ;  that,  having  respectively  many  infirmi- 
ties of  their  own  to  be  overlooked,  they  must 
overlook  the  infirmities  of  each  other. — Lord 
Stowell. 

Verdict  against  a  Railroad  Company. — A 
cause  was  tried  in  Buffalo  recently,  between 
Mary  Walker,  wife  of  Hiram  Walker,  deceas- 
ed, and  the  Bufl^alo  and  Niagara  Falls  Rail- 
road Company.  On  the  ISth  of  December, 
1847,  the  husband  was  killed  by  the  upsetting 
of  the  cars  upon  that  road,  at  the  curve  in  the 
road  at  Black  Rock  Dam,  and  the  suit  was 
brought  for  damages.  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict  for  $3500.— La^e  Paper'. 

A  Mass  of  Copper.  The  Pittsburg  Mining 
Company  on   Lake    Superior    have   recently 


blasted  down  and  cut  up  a  mass  of  copper, 
nearly  pure  and  malleable,  which  weighed  no 
less  than  eighty  tons.  The  value  of  this  mass 
of  copper,  when  delivered  in  market,  will  ex- 
ceed $25,000.  Nothing  in  the  whole  history 
of  copper  approaches  this. 

That  friendship  which  makes  the  least  noise, 
is  the  most  useful :  and  a  prudent  friend,  is 
generally  of  more  service  than  a  zealous  one. 
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The  American  Almanac  and  Repository  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  for  the  year  1849. 
Boston:  Charles  C.  Little  and  James  Brown. 
Philadelphia:  Charles  Marshall,  Grigg  & 
Elliott,  and  Thomas,  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

The  present  is  the  twentieth  volume  of  this 
highly  valuable  publication,  and  contains,  in- 
cluding a  complete  calendar,  370  closely  print- 
ed duodecimo  pages,  embracing  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information,  ranged  under  at  least 
220  distinct  heads  ;  thus  rendering  it,  as  a 
book  of  reference,  a  truly  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  lawyer, 
the  man  of  science,  and  to  business  men  in 
general. 

The  indefatigable  pains  and  perseverance 
which  must  have  been  requisite  to  accumulate 
and  properly  digest  such  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, on  such  a  diversity  of  subjects,  cannot 
well  be  duly  appreciated.  The  publishers,  in 
their  prefatory  remarks,  say: — It  is  believ- 
ed that  the  present  volume  is  equal  to  its  pre- 
decessors in  fulness  and  accuracy,  and  that  it 
will  sustain  the  high  character  of  the  American 
Almanac  as  a  trustworthy  manual  for  refer- 
ence, and  a  full  repository  of  useful  know- 
ledge. 


Since  our  last  statement  of  cholera  cases 
and  deaths,  the  New  York  accounts  furnish 
the  following.  Under  dale  of  Twelfth  month 
13th. — The  Health  Ofiice  reports  four  new 
cases  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Siaten  Island  ; 
two  of  them  had  previously  been  confined  with 
typhus  fever,  but  had  had  no  communication 
with  the  patients  attacked  with  cholera.  No 
death  in  the  preceding  24  hours.  14lh. — 
Seven  persons  attacked  with  the  disease  since 
yesterday  ;  they  were  all  passengers  in  the 
packet.  15th. — Six  new  cases  and  three 
deaths  reported.  16th. — Three  deaths;  and 
18th,  the  report  from  the  hospital  states  five 
new  cases  of  cholera  and  two  deaths  since 
yesterday,  all  passengers  in  the  packet.  19th. 
— The  Quarantine  report  says  there  have  been 
two  new  cases  and  two  deaths. 

The  Park  theatre  in  New  York  is  reported 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  happy  cir- 
cumstance it  would  be  if  we  were  rid  of  all  the 
synagogues  of  Satan  from  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  wrong  done  in  them,  and  in  sup- 
porting them. 


The  Daily  News  states  that  much  excite- 
ment was  created  in  Baltimore  last  week  by 
Ihe  arrival  of  a  ship  from  Helvoelsluys,  on 
board  of  which  there  had  occurred  on  her 
passage,  several  cases  of  cholera,  of  which 
some  died.  By  the  28th  ult.  all  the  invalids 
remaining  since  the  19lh  had  recovered,  and 
the  crew  and  passengers  thenceforth  were  free 
from  disease.  She  was  placed  under  strict 
surveillance,  and  all  communication  wiih  her 
interdicted  by  the  health  department,  although 
the  disease  appeared  to  have  left  her. 

The  same  paper  slates  that  the  cholera  made 
its  appearance  at  Casllebar  in  Ireland,  on  the 
16th  of  last  month.  All  who  were  attacked 
recovered  except  one,  who  had  delayed  loo 
long  applying  to  a  physician.  It  is  remark- 
able that  it  first  appeared  on  the  west  side  of 
Ireland.  The  physicians  do  not  regard  it  as 
contagious. 

Under  the  head  of  Foreign  Items,  it  states 
that  the  cholera  has  re-appeared  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  rages  more  fiercely  than  in  the  Sev- 
enth month.  What  a  fearful  condition  is  all 
Europe  in  at  the  present  period.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  in  arms;  disease  and  dealh 
stalking  abroad  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
during  the  siege  of  towns,  and  the  outbreaks 
of  an  enraged  populace  and  soldiery,  many 
must  suffer  for  want  of  proper  food. 

It  was  from  Dutch  ships  with  troops  among 
whom  the  cholera  was  prevailing,  that  the 
vessel  at  Baltimore  is  supposed  lo  have  con- 
tracted the  disease.  In  order  to  support  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  dominion  over  his  subjects,  the  Russians 
are  said  to  have  now  assembled  on  the  Werscht, 
400,000  men,  with  300  pieces  of  artillery. 
How  can  any  of  the  professed  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  advocate  or 
countenance  war,  offensive  or  defensive  ?  Do 
they  not  behold  the  awful  destruction  of  hu- 
man  life,  morals,  and  happiness  which  inevit- 
ably follow  its  direful  course?  How  can  any 
man  plead  for  war  wilh  His  example  before 
him,  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
when  he  had  command  over  legions  of  nutrhtv 
angels,  or  by  his  own  all-powerful  word  could 
have  smitten  down  to  the  ground  all  his  ene- 
mies ?  He  did  not  resort  to  defensive  war,  for 
his  protection  against  the  hands  of  wiclced 
men.  And  he  set  us  an  example  that  we 
should  follow  his  steps.  Surely  a  fearfiil  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  upon  those  who  have  the 
Now  Testament  in  their  hands,  and  professing 
to  believe  the  doctrine,  that  "  If  any  man  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his," 
they  should  contradict  bolh  the  precepts  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  and  go  about  to 
advocate  war  in  the  broad  day  of  Gospel  light 
and  knowledge. 


VIRGINIA  AND  NEW  ENGLAND. 
We  have  cut  the  folloiving  from  one  of  our 
city  papers.  It  appears  lo  have  been  wriuen 
to  prove  that  manufacturing  is  the  support  of 
agriculture.  However  that  may  be,  to  us  it 
shows  the  grciit  advantage  that  an  industrious 
while  population,  who  have  no  slaves  to  toil 
for  them,  have  over  a  body  of  while  genllemen 
and  ladies  who  ihink  it  degrading  to  put  iheir 
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hands  to  the  plough  or  the  spindle,  whose 
weahh  consists  in  the  number  of  human  beings 
whom  they  call  their  property,  but  who  have 
the  same  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness  with  themselves. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  writers,  that  none 
of  the  American  colonies  settled  by  British 
emigrants,  presented  greater  advantages  than 
Virginia.  Its  climate,  its  soil,  its  minerals  ; 
its  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  its  water-falls,  in 
fine,  all  its  natural  endowments  are  not  ex- 
ceeded, if  equalled,  by  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia, 
remarks,  in  speaking  of  her  capacities  :-— '  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  what  are  the  articles,  either 
of  necessity,  comfort  or  luxury,  which  we  can- 
not raise,  as  everything  hardier  than  the  olive, 
and  as  hardy  as  the  fig,  may  be  raised  here  in 
the  open  air.'  Flint,  another  accredited  wri- 
ter, says  : — '  Virginia  is  traversed  by  so  many 
considerable  streams,  that  pursue  parallel 
courses  through  the  level  Atlantic  Belt,  and 
the  navigation  of  these  streams,  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  artificial  means,  that  most 
of  the  transport  of  the  Stale  is  by  water  ;  and 
commerce  is  in  this  way  brought  to  the  doors 
of  the  people.  To  the  productions  common  to 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  this  Slate 
adds  the  sweet  potato,  the  finest  tobacco,  and 
in  the  southern  parts,  cotton  as  a  crop.  The 
productions  of  the  North  and  the  South,  apples 
and  wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco,  meet  here  as 
in  Tennessee.  The  temperature,  soil  and  cir- 
cumstances, are  supposed  to  be  favourable,  in 
the  highest  degree,  to  the  cultivated  grape  and 
the  silk  mulberry.  Nature  has  given  the  Stale 
every  advantage  of  position,  climate  and  navi- 
gable rivers.'  The  Slate  of  Virginia  contains 
about  64,000  square  miles,  or  about  1,000 
square  miles  more  than  the  whole  of  the  New 
England  States,  whose  area  is  as  follows  : — 
Maine,  30,000  square  miles. 


The  estimated  annual  product  of  Virginia 
and  New  England,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  by  Professor  Tucker,  a  native  of  Vir- 
CTidia,  was  as  follows  : — 


New  Hampshire, 

9,280 

do. 

Vermont, 

10,212 

Massachasetts, 

7,500 

Rhode  Island, 

1,3C0 

do. 

Connecticut, 

4,674 

do. 

Total, 

G3,026 

do. 

"  We  need  only  tell  our  readers  of  the  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  soil,  climate,  and 
natural  advantages  of  Virginia,  when  compared 
with  New  England.  The  former  is,  as  it  were, 
a  paradise  ;  the  latter  a  cold,  sterile  soil.  The 
one  rich  in  all  nalure's  best  gifts— the  other  re- 
quiring ihe  greatest  industry,  without  produc- 
ing sufficient  food  for  its  inhabilanls.  The 
comparative  population  of  Virginia  and  New 
England,  while  and  colored,  in  1700,  1810  and 
1840,  was  as  follows: 

Virsini.i.  N.  En?UniI. 

1790.— White,  442,115  9!)2,7HI 


Coloured, 

306,139 

17,042 

Total, 

748,308 

1,009,823 

1810.— While, 

Coloured, 

.'-.51,531 

423,088 

1,451,985 
19,906 

Total, 

974,622 

1,471,892 

1840.— While, 

Coloured, 

746,968 
498,829 

2,212,165 
22,657 

Total,      1,239,797  2,234,822 


Agriculture, 

Manufactures, 

Commerce, 

Mining, 

Forests, 

Fisheries, 


867,669,045     $187,652,294 


We  have  no  disposition  to  make  invidious 
comparisons,  and  shall  therefore  leave  the  de- 
ductions from  these  facts  to  be  made  by  the 
intelligent  reader,  with  the  single  remark,  that 
had  surveyors  been  sent  out  to  examine  these 
two  districts  of  country,  with  a  view  to  mak- 
^  a  settlement,  New  England  certainly  would 
not  have  been  selected  as  the  most  advantage- 
ous. 

What  might  not  Virginia  have  been,  had 
she  possessed  a  free  population  from  the  com- 
mencement, and  had  turned  her  attention  to 
luliictures?  Strange  to  say,  New  Eng- 
land exceeds  her  nearly  ticenty-Jive  millions  in 
agriculture,  besides  her  other  productions." 

Zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  accompanied 
with  the  living  experience  of  its  sanctifying 
power  in  the  heart,  and  springing  from  a  con- 
viciion  of  duty,  is  very  cheering  to  the  true 
disciples  of  Christ.  And  where  people  are 
free  from  the  influence  of  priestcraft,  and  erect 
places  of  Divine  worship,  from  a  sincere  love 
and  honour  of  Almighty  God,  their  fellow 
pilgrims,  though  diflT;ring  in  opinion  respect- 
ing the  obligation  of  some  forms,  will  be  far 
from  lightly  esteeming  their  sincere  efforts  to 
spread  the  kingdom  of  the  universal  Redeemer 
in  the  earth. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  late  paper  : 
"■Churches. — If  churches  can  reform  hab- 
its, and  make  people  good,  then  Indiana  is  in 
a  prosperous  condition,  for  there  are  no  less 
than  661  Baptist  churches  in  that  State,  which 
gives  one  for  every  seven  miles,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  churches  of  other  denominations." 

If  righteousness  kept  pace  with  population 
and  manufactures,  what  a  people  should  we 
bo  !  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  From  the 
Inquirer  we  take  the  following  notice  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  a  western  city,  placed  as  if 
in  contrast,  on  "  (ho  freedom  side"  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

"  Population  of  Cincinnati. — The  Cincin- 
nati Atlas  estimates  (upon  a  calculation  based 
on  election  statistics),  the  population  of  the 
city,  within  the  circuit  of  buildings,  to  be 
107,600 — an  increase  of  00,000  within  nine 
years.  The  towns  of  Newport  and  Covington, 
claimed  as  parts  of  the  city,  would  give  accord- 
ing to  the  same  calculation,  for  Cincinnati  and 
its  environs,  120,000  inhabitants." 

From  another  paper  wo  learn,  that  at  Alton, 
Illinois,  there  are  three  flour  mills  which  make 
six  hundred  barrels  of  flour  daily.  A  fourth 
is  about  going  into  operation.     At  Oswego, 


New  York,  there  are  fifteen  mills  making  eight 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  daily. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  Tenth  month  2d,  of  Jos.  Gibbons,  agent, 
for  Samuel  Satterthwaite,  S2,  vol.  20,  for  A.  U.  Sutton, 
$4,  vols.  21  and  22,  for  Amos  Hoag,  $2,  to  22,  vol.  22, 
and  for  J.  T.  Comstoek,  SIO,  vols.  17  to  21  ;  Twelfth 
month  18th,  Wm.  S.  Belts,  per  J.  Hunt,  P.  M.,  $8, 
vols.  18  to  21. 

WANTED 
A  teacher  for  the  Boys'  Reading  School,  at 
West-town.     Apply  to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Con- 
cord ;   Samuel     Hilles,    V\'iImington ;    Henry 
Cope,  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  London  Brit- 
ain, Chester  county.  Pa.,  on  Fifth-day,  the  16lh  of 
Eleventh  month,  Charles  Sharpless  and  Mary  Ann, 
daughter  of  George  S.  Fassmore,  all  of  the  same  place. 


Died,  on  the  9th  of  Fifth  montli,  1848,  in  the  85th 
year  of  his  age,  John-  Scholefield,  an  elder  and  mem- 
ber of  Buckingham   particular  and  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  3rd  of  Tenth  monlh,  1848,  Eunice, 

wife  of  Isaac  Lyon,  to  whom  in  early  life  she  was  uni- 
ted in  marriage,  and  performed  with  peculiar  propriety 
the  duties  of  wile  and  mother,  exercising  an  early 
and  watchful  care  over  her  numerous  family  ;  during 
which  period  she  was  enabled  to  unite  with  her  be. 
loved  husband,  in  evincing  her  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  Truth,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Christiaa 
religion,  by  making  no  small  sacrifices  of  time  and 
substance.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  she  removed  with 
her  husband  and  children  from  the  place  of  their  na- 
tivity, Chatham,  N.  Y.,  to  Wisconsin  ;  and  some  time 
afterwards  they  were  recommended  by  certificate  from 
Hudson  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  to  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Vermillion,  Stale  of  Indiana,  distant  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  their  settlement,  Hud- 
son, Walworth  county,  Wisconsin ;  al  which  place 
this  dear  friend  was  removed  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
time,  leaving  a  void  in  the  small  company  with  whom 
she  was  accustomed  to  meet  on  the  First-day  of  the 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship — a  sore  be- 
reavement to  her  husband,  family  and  friends.  She 
was  a  consistent,  exemplary  member  of  Society ;  and 
through  the  mercies  and  merits  of  a  crucified  Saviour, 
was  enabled  to  bear  the  reductions  of  a  protracted  ill- 
ness with  calmness,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  mansions  of  rest  and  peace; 
which  her  friends  have  the  consolation  of  believing 
was  mercifully  granted. 

.  on  the  23d  of  Eleventh  month,  in  East  Brad. 

ford  township,  Clicster  county.  Pa.,  Margaret  Cope, 
aged  about  45  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  sick- 
ness, which  was  of  a  pulmonary  character,  she  was 
desirous  of  being  released  from  the  shackles  of  morta-' 
lity,  if  it  was  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father  to  re- 
move her  soul  to  the  world  of  spirits ;  and  said,  she 
believed,  through  mercy,  she  was  prepared.  A  short 
time  before  her  close,  in  her  severe  suffering,  she 
ejaculated,  "  What  a  favour  it  will  be,  if  my  patience 
hold  out  to  the  end  !"  She  was  a  member  of  West 
Chester  particular,  and  Birmingham   Monthly  Aleet- 

,  Eleventh  month  25th,  in  this  city,  Rachel 

Hallowell,  aged  nearly  79  years ;  a  member  of  the 
Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  11th  of  Twelfth  month,  1S4S,  in  the 

79th  year  of  his  age,  John  Fell,  a  member  of  Plum- 
stead  particular,  and  Buckingham  Montldy  Meeting. 

,  in   tins  city,  on  the  17tli  instant,  Jonathan 

Leedom,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  the 
Southern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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The  French  law  of  Distribntion  of  Properly. 

(Concluded  from  page  108.) 

But  in  cases  of  partition  we  may  suppose  a 
farm  of  twelve  hundred  acres  divided  among 
four  heirs  ;  they  would  have  farms  of  a  respect- 
ible  size ;  divided  again  it  would  leave  farms 
of  seventy-five  acres  each,  which  perhaps  may 
he  considered  the  average  size  of  farms  in  New 
England,  and  e.xceeding  the  average  size  of 
Flemish  farms.  Even  another  division  of  the 
same  number  of  parts  might  take  place,  and 
twenty  acres  would  correspond  with  the  size 
of  many  of  Ihc  most  productive  farms  in  Bel- 
}>.um.  Many  peisans  in  urtjuing  against  srch 
an  arrangement,  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
tl)al  the  division  is  to   be  infinitesimal.     But 

;  is  absurd  ;  and,  as  I  have  already  remark- 
ed, the  evil  of  too  great  a  subdivision  has  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  correct  itself,  and  to  slop 
where  it  would  become  positively  mischievous. 
This  is  found  to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  remark- 
ed, in  the  strictly  rural  districts.  But  a  person 
Dassing  through  the  environs  of  large  towns 
and  cities  will  perceive  that  the  division  has 
proceeded  very  far;  the  fields  often  appear 
like  patch-work,  and  are  cut  up  into  very  small 
pieces.  This  is  exactly  as  it  should  be.  These 
pieces  are  owned  by  sm.tll  gardeners,  who 
supply  the  markets  with  fruit  or  vegetables, 
and  who,  on  account  of  ils  limited  extent,  car- 
ry their  cultivation  to  a  high  perfection,  and 
often  in  the  number,  variety,  and  quantity  of 
their  crops  on  these  small  pieces  of  ground, 
astonish  one  by  their  success.  Very  often 
these  pieces  of  land  are  owned  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  severe  mechanical  trades  in  the  cities, 
who  find  health  and  needful  recreation  in  their 
cultivation.  One  thing  is  quite  certain  in  such 
cases — that  no  land  thus  situated  will  be  left 
uncultivated  ;  and  under  the  systein  of  minute 
economy  to  which  it  is  subjected,  will  unques- 
tionably be  rendered  as  productive  as  possible. 

If  we  look  at  large  farms  in  Great  Britain, 
— I  mean  farms  of  hundreds  of  acres,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  best  cultivated  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  Lolhians  in  Scotland,  for 
example,  or  the  counties  of  Northumberland, 


Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  and  only  some  farms  in 
these  counties,  we  shall  find  that  even  these 
are  by  no  means  always  fully  cultivated  ;  and 
that,  either  for  want  of  skill,  or  enterprise,  or 
capital,  large  p-^tion'^  of  them  rre  wholly  un- 
productive. This  is  far  less  frequently  the 
case  with  small  farms,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  owners  cannot  afford  to  neglect  their 
land,  and  that  the  management  is  much  more 
easy.  It  is  to  be  added  likewise,  that  in  very 
small  holdings  of  six,  or  ten,  or  twenty  acres, 
the  great  expense  of  a  team,  and  of  cosily  im- 
plements is  dispensed  with.  In  some  parts  of  |  greater  security  is  there  for  the 
England,   though    very   rarely,   but   in   many    perly  ;  the  more  are  concerned 


spect  to  the  security  of  public  order  and  the 
peace  of  the  country.  The  persons  of  all 
others  least  likely  to  engage  in  projects  of 
revolution  certainly  are  those  whose  properly 
must  in  every  case  be  endangered  by  such 
revolution;  whose  possessions  are  fixed,  and 
not  transferable  from  one  place  lo  another  at 
pleasure.  Their  estates  constitute  the  strong- 
est pledge  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism.  The 
more  properly  is  divided  in  a  country,  the 
more  equally  it  is  held,  or  rather,  that  its-hould 
be  attainable  by  all  on  equal  conditions,  the 
his  of  pro- 
the  preser- 


parts  of  theCqjjiinent,  and  especially  in  Swit- I  vaiion  of  the  public  peace.  The  humblest 
zerland,  the  small  farmers  use  their  milch-cows  i  agricultural  labourer  in  France  may  look  for- 
for  work,  thus  gelling  a  double  advantage  from  '  ward,  by  industry,  sobriety,  and  economy,  to 
them;  and  a  milch-cow,  used  tenderly,  and  become  a  proprietor  and  aholder  in  fee-simple 
treated  liberally,  may  be  worked  from  four  lojof  some  portion  of  the  soil  which  he  cultivates, 
six  hours  a  day  without  injury  to  her  milk.  Thei-e  is,  therefore,  the  strongest  inducement 
This  saving  is  a  great  circumstance.  On  [  held  out  lo  good  conduct  ;  and  the  beneficial 
large  arable  farms  it  may  be  calculated,  that :  influence  of  this  condition  of  things  upon  the 
from  a  fourth  lo  a  third  of  the  produce  must  character  of  the  French  peasantry  cannot  be 
be  counted   for  the  support,  and  equipments,  I  doubted. 

and  cost  of  the  teams.  The  saving  of  this  ex- 1  Few  things  have  struck  me  more  forcibly 
pense  is  a  great  affair  ;  and  this  is  accomplish- 1  than  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
ed  on  small  holdings  where  cows  are  kept,  cultural  population  of  France  and  that  of  Great 
which  pay  the  expense  of  their  keeping  by  Britain— a  subject  lo  which  I  have  already  re- 
their   labour   nod   their  cnlf;   or  where,  as  in^ferred.     I  have  never  seen  a  more  healthy,  a 


many  cases,  Uie  whole  cultivation  Is  perftjrm- 
ed  by  human  instead  of  brute  labour — by  the 
spade  instead  of  the  plough.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, it  will  be  found,  thai  in  a  fair  compari- 
son, the  small  firms  are  in  fitct  more  produc- 
ve  than  the  large  ones  ;  ihat  they  are  man- 
ged  at  less  comparative  expense,  and,  in  pro- 
portion, leave  more  for  human  consumption. 

If  thus  much  may  be  said  of  the  economical 
results,  still  more  may  be  said  of  the  beneficial 
moral  influences  of  such  a  system.  Of  all  the 
nfluences  which  operate  to  promote  exertion, 
ndustry,  and  good  conduct,  none  certainly  is 
nore  powerful  than  the  hope  of  bettering  our 
condition  ;  and  I  may  add,  without  undertaking 
lo  give  a  reason  for  it,  as  an  established  truth, 
hat  nothing  inspires  more  self  respect,  as  con- 
nected with  a  feeling  of  independence,  than  the 
possession  of  properly,  and  especially  the  pos- 
session of  a  fixed  property  in  house  or  land. 
This  effect  is  constantly  seen  in  the  labouring 
classes  among  the  French.  They  are  extreme- 
ly ambitious  of  getting  a  piece  of  land  ;  and 
perhaps  too  much  so,  after  once  coming  into 
possession,  of  extending  their  possessions. 
This  slimulales  them  to  industry,  and  induces 
he  most  rigid  economy.  The  subdivision  of 
property  or  of  land  in  France  renders  this 
practicable,  which,  in  other  countries,  where 
the  right  of  entail  prevails,  or  where  property 
held  in  large  masses,  and  guarded  with  ex- 
treme jealousy,  is  out  of  the  question.  Theie 
a  wise  foresii;ht  likewise  in  this  matter  in  re- 


ufnc.-c.iau,  or  .x  happ.e."  popLJaiion,  than  the 
French  peasantry.  Something  may  be  as- 
cribed to  their  naturally-cheerful  temperament, 
and  something  lo  that  extraordinary  sobriet}', 
which  every  where  in  a  remarkable  degree 
characterizes  the  French  people  ;  but  much 
more,  I  ihink,  to  the  favourable  condiiion  in 
which  this  law,  which  renders  attainable  the 
possession  of  a  freehold  in  the  soil,  places 
them. 

I  am  extreiTiely  averse  to  making  any  unfa- 
vourable comparisons;  and  I  am  quite  aware 
that  my  judgment  may  be  at  fault  ;  but  I  shall 
offend  no  candid  mind  by  the  calm  expression 
of  my  honest  opinion.  The  very  poor  condi- 
tion of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  agricul- 
tural labouring  population  must  be  acknow- 
ledged.  The  acquisition  of  property  is,  in 
most  cases,  all  but  impossible.  The  great  dif- 
ficulty, where  there  is  a  family,  is  to  subsist  ; 
in  sickness  they  have  no  resource  but  private 
charily  or  parish  assistance;  and  they  have  in 
most  ca.ses  nothing  to  which  they  can  look  for- 
ward when  ihe  power  to  labour  fails  tl»em,  but 
the  almshouse. 

I  believe  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  philan- 
thropy, and  as  strong  a  sense  of  justice  and 
humanitj'  among  the  English,  as  among  any 
people;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  any 
country  where  wealth  constitutes  the  great  and 
most  enviable  distinction,  and  where,  by  vari- 
ous circumstances,  avarice  is  stimulated  lo  the 
highest  degree, — that  the   great   mass  of  ihe 
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community  sliould  be  eilher  philanthropic,  or 
humane,  or  just.  WeaUh  is  almost  evcry- 
ivhere,  in  what  is  called  civilized,  and  too  often 
miscalled  Christian,  life,  the  great  instrument 
of  power.  Power  is  a  dangerous  possession, 
and  always  liable  to  abuse.  The  only  secu- 
rity against  tiiis  abuse  is  the  division  of  power  ; 
and  to  give  the  humbler  classes  the  means  of 
helping  themselves. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
rural  labouring  classes  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances of  hardship  and  disadvantage.  It 
■would  be  ordinarily  quite  idle  for  them  to  aspire 
to  the  ownership  of  land.  Philanthropic  and  be- 
nevolent persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  given  them  small  allotments;  though 
some  have  endeavoured  to  limit  these  allotments 
toone-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  many  farmers  have 
combined  in  denouncing  the  allotment  system, 
and  have  refused  to  take  leases  where  the 
labourers  were  to  be  allowed  allotments.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  these  allotments,  both  upon 
the  comfort  and  morals  of  the  labouring  classes, 
have  every  where  been  acknowledged  ;  but 
under  the  best  circumstances,  the  allotment 
.system  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  that  by 
which  the  ownership  of  the  land  is  itself  attain- 
able. 

I  will  not  contest  the  point  that  great  im- 
provements can  only  be  expected  to  lake  place 
on  large  estates  and  with  the  help  of  large 
capital  ;  yet,  on  estates  of  a  medium  size,  such 
as  a  hundred  or  even  fifty  acres,  these  are, 
perhaps,  more  likely  to  take  place  than  on  es- 
tates of  a  much  larger  size,  as  being  ordina- 
rily more  within  the  reach  of  most  men — the 
majority  of  farmers  being  men  of  restricted 
capital.  The  immense  improvements  in  dyk- 
ing and  embankments,  and  in  redeeming  land 
from  the  sea,  whirl'  h^v^  Iipp.-,  ..-.ado  ;„"  Hol- 
lana,  and  in  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire, 
in  England,  could  only  have  been  effected  by 
the  union  of  large  bodies  of  proprietors.  No 
single  fortune  is  any  where  competent  to  such 
enterprises. 

I  will  not  deny  that  under  a  system  of  large 
farms  more  produce  may  be  for  sale  ;  and,  in 
a  commercial  view,  more  money  will  be  made, 
and  larger  fortunes  accumulated.  But  I  can- 
not agree  that  the  wealth  of  a  community, 
held  as  it  ordinarily  is  held,  is  the  standard  of 
its  prosperity.  That  undoubtedly  is  the  hap- 
piest condition  of  society,  where  none  are  over- 
rich,  and  none  extremely  poor;  where  one  is 
not  continually  offended  by  those  striking  con- 
trasts of  enormous  wealth  and  e.xtreme  desti- 
tution, which  MJiii'-  foiinlrios  present.  That 
condition  of  sxi'iy  is  liiiduubledly  above  all 
others  to  be  pr(  liiK  il,  nhi  re  the  power  of  bet- 
tering our  condition,  is,  as  far  as  possible, 
equally  enjoyed  by  every  man,  and  certainly 
not  denied  to  any  one  ;  and  where  every  pos- 
sible eiipouragemcnt  and  facility  are  given  to 
the  exertion  of  this  power.  It  is  often  a  great 
charily  to  help  our  neighbour;  but  the  best 
and  wisest  of  all  forms,  in  which  this  ciiarity 
can  be  exercised,  is  that,  when  a  man  helps 
his  neighbour  to  help  iiimsclf. 

A  Few  Words  for  Children. — Yon  were 
made  to  be  kind,  generous,  and  magnanimous. 
If  there  is  a  boy  in  the  school  who  1ms  a  club- 


foot, don't  let  him'know  that  you  ever  saw  it. 
If  there  is  a  boy  with  ragged  clothes  don't  talk 
about  rags  when  he  is  in  hearing.  If  there  is 
a  lame  boy,  assign  him  some  part  of  the  game 
which  does  not  require  running.  If  there  is  a 
hungry  one,  give  him  part  of  your  dinner. 
If  there  is  a  dull  one,  help  him  to  get  his  les- 
son. If  there  is  a  bright  one,  be  not  envious 
of  him  ;  for  if  one  boy  is  proud  of  his  talents, 
and  another  is  envious  of  them,  there  are  two 
great  wrongs,  and  no  more  talents  than  before. 
If  a  large  or  strong  boy  has  injured  you,  and 
is  sorry  for  it,  forgive  him,  and  ask  the  teach- 
er not  to  punish  him.  All  the  school  will  show 
by  their  countenances  how  much  better  it  is  to 
have  a  great  soul  than  great  strength. — Hor- 
ace Mann. 


llistorv  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Written  in 

I7J0. 

(Conlinued  from  page  lOG.) 

In  Turkey,  the  causes  were  not  latent,  to  a 
sagacity  like  Dr.  Madden's,  which  would 
eventuate  in  the  changes  whicl»he  foresaw  and 
predicted.  But  in  Russia,  at  that  period,  the 
antecedents  were  but  few  upon  which  he  could 
base  any  calculations  respecting  the  future. 
Peter  the  Great  died  in  the  year  1725,  and 
had  done  no  more  than  laid  the  rude,  but  strong 
foundations  of  the  colossal  empire  which  has 
since  been  realized;  and  the  hordes  of  undis- 
ciplined savages,  who  acclaimed  him  as  their 
lord  and  master,  were  but  inapt  instruments  to 
work  out  the  stupendous  projects  upon  which 
he  had  resolved.  But  the  central  power  of  a 
vigorous  despotism,  controlling  and  directing 
the  energies  of  a  hardy  and  devoted  people — 
Suided  by  a  never-ilring  r.ircumqpftriinn,  .Tnd 
an  ever-watchful  vigilance,  and  always  pre- 
pared to  take  instant  advantage  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  were  presented  in  the  chances  and 
changes  of  human  affairs,  were,  he  clearly 
saw,  in  a  long  lapse  of  time,  amply  suflicienl 
to  extend  and  to  consolidate  the  conquests  and 
the  acquisitions  of  the  czar.  A  people  in  a 
low  state  of  civilization — numerous,  but  scat- 
tered, and  therefore  not  likely  to  combine  for 
any  popular  object — and  each  identifying  him- 
self with  the  glory  and  the  greatness  ol'  their 
common  Father — must  in  time,  under  wise  and 
steady  guidance,  become  a  preponderating 
power  ;  and,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  the 
very  course  of  policy  which  Russia  has  inva- 
riably pursued  towards  this  country,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  is  clearly  marked  out  in  the 
following  curious  extract  ;  — 

"  The  court  has  not,  indeed,  forgot  the  blow 
we  gave  to  their  naval  power  formerly  in  the 
Baltic,  and  the  great  restraint  we  kept  them 
under  ever  since — yet,  as  they  see  there  is  no 
hope  of  bettering  their  affairs,  by  living  on  ill- 
terms  with  us,  they  seem  dclerniined  to  try  to 
gain  upon  us  by  all  the  friendship  and  favour 
ihcy  can  show  us  in  our  comincrco  hero,  j 
shall  omit  no  opportunity  to  improve  their  in- 
clination towards  us,  ticcording  to  my  former 
instructions,  and  your  lordship's  commands  ; 
and,  as  this  people  are  vastly  improved  in 
every  way,  have  made  great  advances  in  nil 
polite  arts,  as  well  ns  the  learned  sciences,  and 


are  grown  considerable  in  the  world,  by  their 
arms,  conquests,  and  riches,  I  doubt  not  we 
shall  find  our  account  in  keeping  up  a  constant 
intercourse  of  friendship  and  amity  with  them. 
The  great  caravan  for  China  went  off  yester- 
day, with  near  twenty  British  merchants  in 
their  company,  all  provided  with  sufficient 
passports,  and  allowed  the  same  privileges  as 
the  czar's  subjects;  and  I  hope  to  see  this 
branch  of  our  commerce  turned  to  greater  ac- 
count than  it  has  been  represented  to  the  com- 
missioners of  trade  in  London." 

Here  we  have  presented  to  us,  by  anticipa- 
tion, a  progress  of  Russian  aggrandizement 
which  has  since  been  realized.  She  has  arisen 
since  the  date  of  the  publication  of  this  record, 
from  what  was  scarcely  a  fourth,  to  a  first-rate 
power  in  Europe.  The  great  augmentation  of 
her  navy  is  distinctly  intimated — and  the  check 
given  to  it  by  British  victories  in  the  Baltic, 
plainly  declared;  an  event  which  may,  surely, 
be  regarded  as  having  been  verified,  when  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  the  capture  of  the 
Danish  vessels,  gave  an  effectual  blow  to  the 
northern  coalition,  which  so  seriously  menaced 
our  maritime  independence — all  this,  nearly 
eighty  years  before  it  took  place  !  The  saga- 
city could  not  have  been  blind,  or  aimless,  by 
which  events  thus  in  the  womb  of  time  were 
so  confidently  predicted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  another  passage  the 
prime  minister  directs  the  ambassador  at  Mos- 
cow to  send  by  the  next  caravan  to  China  for 
a  fresh  supply  of  hands  skilled  in  the  pottery 
business,  stating  that  those  previously  imported 
had  done  very  well ;  and  that  the  manulacture 
of  our  earthenware  was  vastly  improved  ;  and 
that  there  was  every  ground  for  hoping  that 

rivalling  the  Chinese  therasel\^s,  and  even 
excelling  them,  in  the  baking  and  the  paint- 
ing. 

Now,  Dr.  Madden's  work  was  published  in 
1730,  when  our  pottery  was  of  a  very  poor 
description  indeed.  All  the  better  sort  of  that 
ware  was  imported  from  France,  in  which 
some  very  flourishing  establishments  for  its 
production  existed.  In  1763,  Wedgwood  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  the  subject ;  and  under  that 
ingenious  and  enterprising  man,  the  manufac- 
ture in  England  continued  to  improve,  until  the 
sagacious  anticipations  of  the  Dr.  were  realized, 
and  in  those  very  particulars  which,  thirty 
years  before,  he  so  confidently  predicted. 

The  following  is  the  passage  in  his  extraor- 
dinary work  to  which  we  allude  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  I  had  not  notice  early  enough 
of  the  last  departure  of  the  caravan  for  China, 
because,  as  the  Chinese  we  formerly  brought 
over,  and  who  have  taught  our  people  here  to 
be  good  potters,  and  to  make  as  fine  vessels  as 
any  in  China,  are  growing  old  and  crazy,  and 
as  we  would  be  the  better  lo  liavc  some  more 
skilful  hands  from  thence,  I  must  beg  your  care 
to  have  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  best  that  can 
be  hired  at  any  expense,  sent  to  me  by  liie  re- 
turn of  the  next  caravan.  Our  chief  want  is 
painters  and  bakers;  though  the  truth  is,  we 
are  already  such  masters  in  the  art,  that  we 
export  vast  quantities  of  our  manufactures  for 
real  China;  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  lo 
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be  distinguished  from  it  by  its  being  different- 
ly, and,  perhaps  I  might  say,  better  painted." 

Of  the  great  improvement  in  machinery 
which  would  take  place  in  England,  he  had  a 
clear  anticipation,  although  not  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  was,  in  our  davs,  to  be  realized  : — 

"  And  though  in  Frederick  the  First's  and 
George  the  Third's  days  there  were  hardly 
forty  engines  for  throwing  silk  in  the  nation,  it 
is  certain  there  are  now  above  one  hundred  ; 
and  yet  there  are  daily  new  ones  set  up  by  the 
company,  wliich  throw  more  silk  with  two  or 
three  hands,  than  by  a  vast  number  of  work- 
men in  our  ordinary  way.  The  demand  for 
our  goods  and  manufactures  there,  are,  within 
the  last  century,  (as  I  am  assured,)  risen  to 
double  what  they  were  before;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  your  excellency  will  live  to  see  our 
Thames,  like  the  famous  river  of  Tibiscus,  of 
which  it  was  said  that  one-third  of  it  was  wa- 
ter, a  second  fish,  and  another  shipping  and 
boats." 

Nor  of  the  vast  improvement  which  was  to 
be  made  in  the  telescope,  did  the  good  genius 
leave  him  ignorant,  to  whom  he  confesses  him- 
self indebted  for  his  revelations.  Of  that  in- 
strument he  thus  writes: — 

"  Though  it  be  but  of  moderate  length,  yet 
it  is  altogether  as  good  as  the  larger  ones,  and 
the  expense  of  fixing  it  up  much  less  ;  and  you 
may  discern  evidently  with  this,  not  only  the 
hills,  rivers,  valleys,  forests,  but  real  cities,  in 
the  moon,  that  seem  nearly  to  resemble  our 
own  ;  and  what  is  still  more,  even  mountains 
and  seas  in  Venus  and  other  planets.  Nay, 
some  of  our  astronomers  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  aver  they  could  distinguish  the  times  of 
plougtrhig  luid  Imrrcst,  by  the  coluui  uf  llie 
face  of  the  earth,  and  to  specify  those  times, 
that  others  might  make  a  judgment  of  their 
observation  ;  and  some  have  maintained  that 
they  have  plainly  seen  in  the  moon  conflagra- 
tions, and  smoke  arising  from  them." 

That  this  sagacious  man  should  have  erred 
in  supposing  the  moon  inhabited  by  beings  like 
ourselves,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ;  for  all 
analogy,  in  his  day,  favoured  such  a  notion  ; 
but  that  he  should  have  so  clearly  foreseen  the 
improvements  in  the  telescope,  is,  indeed,  sur- 
prising— improvements  which  enable  us  to 
pronounce,  vvith  almost  absolute  certainty,  that 
the  moon  is  not  inhabited  ;  and  which  would 
enable  us  to  see  its  cities,  if  there  were  any  to 
be  seen. 

The  following  observations  upon  the  changes 
which  he  anticipated  in  the  Roman  states,  will, 
at  the  present  day,  have  an  especial  interest 
for  the  thoughtful  reader: — 

"  There  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that 
this  see  has  resolved  on  new  modelling  their 
church,  finding  by  experience  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity there  is  for  it.  For  although  the  power 
of  the  Roman  Vatican  has  vastly  increased,  it 
is  evident  their  interest  with  all  Catholic 
princes  has  greatly  sunk ;  indeed,  they  are 
almost  on  the  wing  to  depart  from  her,  if  the 
vast  height  of  that  deluge  of  strength  and  inte- 
rest were  once  so  far  abated,  that,  like  Noah's 
dove,  they  could  find  a  safe  place  for  even  the 


sole  of  their  foot  to  retreat  to,  when  they  have 
taken  their  flight  from  it.  The  only  hold  this 
see  has  of  them,  is  very  different  from  that 
they  had  in  ancient  times  ;  for  then  she  was 
revered  as  the  real  head  of  the  Christian 
church,  armed  with  divine  authority.  Where- 
as, she  is  now  regarded  as  a  temporal  tyrant, 
who  makes  religion  but  the  sialking-horse  to 
universal  empire.  How  greatly  this  has  sha- 
ken her  authority  among  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  alarmed  their  jealousies,  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  your  lordship;  as  well  as  the 
vast  increase  of  credit  and  reputation  the  Pro- 
testant faith  hath  hereby  obtained  in  the  world. 
And  though  reasons  of  state  and  t+ieir  jealous- 
ies of  our  trade  keep  them  too  much  estranged 
from  us,  yet  such  a  crisis  of  affairs  may  come, 
as  may  unite  them  with  us,  so  far  as  to  re- 
nounce the  papal  authority,  and  as  probably 
reform  the  feilh,  as  alter  the  government  of 
their  church." 

Dr.  Madden  relied  upon  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  for  the  upholding  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  court  and  church  of 
Rome ;  and  he  did  not  foresee  the  reaction  to 
which  their  machinations  would  give  rise,  and 
which  would  occasion  their  expulsion  from  so 
many  of  the  stales  of  Europe.  But  he  did 
clearly  foresee  the  corruption  of  faith  and 
morals  which  was  the  consequence  of  too 
great  an  influx  of  worldly  prosperity.  "  RcU- 
gio  peperit  divitias,  et  flia  devoravit  mat- 
rem,^'  was  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  pro- 
fligacy and  the  abominations  which  had  long 
begun  to  manifest  themselves  in  the  once  sacred 
cily — until  the  "  omnia  Romte  venalV  was  not 
more  true  of  Pagan  than  of  Christian  Rome, 
and  the  outward  formalism  of  an  ostensible 
Christianity  became,  as  exemplified  by  the 
high  and  the  low  of  the  Romisli  communion, 
cither  the  nurse  of  superstition,  or  the  mere 
incrustation  of  infidelity.  "  For,"  observes 
this  keen  and  far-sighted  observer — 

"  Where  men  of  sense  and  figure  evidently 
see  such  flagitious  wickedness  daily  practised 
by  them,  under  such  sanctified  professions, 
they  enter  into  a  distrust  of  their  religion,  as 
some  do  of  physic,  when  they  behold  many 
die  by  it ;  and  as  these  last  think  the  shortest 
way  to  heailh  is  by  plain,  constant  temper- 
ance, so  the  others  think  the  best  and  surest 
way  to  please  God  is,  by  a  plain,  honest,  and 
moral  conduct,  without  regarding  particular 
systems  of  revelation  or  rules  of  faith." 

The  following  exhibits  both  a  deep  insight 
into  human  nature,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  the  Church  of  Rome  : — 

"  And,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is 
no  religion  upon  earth,  where  believing  or  do- 
ing so  little  will  so  eflectually  serve  their  turn, 
(if  men  will  be  silent  and  obedient,)  as  that  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  these  good  fathers, 
with  their  distinctions  and  absolutions." 

There  is,  we  believe,  this  moment  being 
carried  into  effect,  a  project  for  changing  the 
present  bed  of  the  Tiber,  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  are 
supposed  to  lie  there  in  concealment.  It  is  a 
new  mode  of  accomplishing  the  design  which 
originated  in  the  zeal  and  the  enterprise  of  the 


munificent  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  which 
she  hoped  to  have  carried  out  by  means  of  the 
diving-bell.  Hear  how  it  was  anticipated  by 
Dr.  IVIadden,  considerably  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  it  entered  into  the  heads  of  any  of 
the  modern  projectors: — 

"  The  study  of  antiquity,  which  is  the  reign- 
ing passion  of  this  court,  has  put  his  holiness 
.  on  an  extraordinary  project,  which  is  to  be 
executed  early  next  summer;  and  that  is,  to 
cut  a  new  bed  for  the  Tiber,  by  a  vast  canal 
from  its  old  channel,  through  a  deep  valley, 
hard  by  the  Ponte  Molle.  As  it  is  expectedi 
(besides  the  convenience  of  raising  the  banks 
of  the  river,  and  securing  it  from  inundation) 
that  prodigious  quantities  of  antiquities  of  all 
kinds  will  be  found  by  this  method,  and  much 
more  than  will  answer  the  charge,  they  pro- 
pose to  spare  no  expense  in  executing  the  de- 
sign with  care  and  expedition,  before  the  great 
heats  endanger  the  health  of  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  stench  of  the  filth  and  slime  of  the 
river."    ' 

How  much  pregnant  truth  is  contained  in 
the  following  pilhy  observation  upon  France, 
whose  conquests  have  been  so  great  and  so 
unenduring ;  and  whose  history  exhibits  so 
many  stiiking  vicissitudes  of  aggrandizement 
and  humiliation : — 

"  The  truth  is,  this  nation  does  not  seem 
formed  for  conquests ;  and  though  they  've 
often  made  mighty  efforts  and  great  conquests, 
they  never  preserve  them.  They  seem  to 
traffic  for  provinces,  as  Busbequins  tells  us  the 
Turks  do  for  birds,  to  take  them,  and  buy 
them,  just  to  let  them  go  again,  and  that  they 
may  thank  them  for  their  liberty." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Wire  and  Hemp  Ropes — Their  Compara- 
tive Strength. — An  experiment  was  recently 
tried  in  England,  at  the  Woolwich  dock-yard, 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  strength  of  wire 
and  hemp  ropes.  A  wire  rope,  three  inches 
round,  and  a  hemp  rope  of  three  strands, 
hawser  laid,  common  make,  seven  inches 
round,  were  spliced  together,  and  placed  in  the 
testing  machine,  and  on  the  hydraulic  power 
being  applied,  the  hemp  rope  broke  in  the  mid- 
dle, on  the  strain  reaching  11:^  tons — the  wire 
rope  remaining  apparently  as  strong  as  when 
the  experiment  commenced.  A  wire  rope,  3^ 
inches  round,  was  then  spliced  with  an  eight 
inch  hemp  shroud  rope,  and  on  the  power  be- 
ing applied,  again  the  hemp  rope  broke  in  the 
middle,  with  a  strain  of  lOi  tons,  the  wire  rope 
continuing  apparently  uninjured.  This  is  con- 
sidered a  very  satisfactory  experiment. 

Water- Spouts. — The  Cambrian  gives  a 
picturesque  description  of  a  '-grove"  of  water 
spouts  that  were  witnessed  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th  October,  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
"  thirty-five  miles  westward  of  the  Lundy." 
"The  morning  had  been  fine,  with  a  light  va- 
riable wind,  principally  from  the  southward. 
Between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  dark 
clouds  were  perceived  gathering  in  the  north- 
west, and  assuming  the  form  of  an  arch,  the 
rest  of  the  heavens  being  beautifully  clear.  In 
a  very  short  time  two  water-spouts  began  to 
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form  ;  and  in  tlie  course  of  leti  minutes  one  of 
ihem  dropper],  and  began  to  suck  up  the  water, 
and  in  another  ten  minutes  the  second  spout 
did  so  lijiewise.  By  this  time  two-thirds  of 
the  sky  were  darkened,  and  in  half  an  hour 
afterward  no  less  than  nine  other  perfect  spouis 
descended.  Three  or  four  were  playing  around 
the  cutter,  at  about  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  ; 
the  remainder  appeared  to  be  some  two  miles 
off.  The  water  was  first  drawn  in  a  heap, 
and  became  greatly  agitated,  like  a  boiling  pot, 
or  a  cloud  of  spray,  of  a  whitish  gray  colour. 
It  was  then  distinctly  seen  to  ascend  in  a  column, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  light  smoke  pass- 
ing; up  through  a  glass  tube.  They  continued 
their  operations  for  two  hours,  when  they  van- 
ished, and  the  wind  fell  suddenly  calm  :  which 
conlinued  until  six,  p.  m.,  when  a  breeze  sprang 
up  from  the  north-east.  During  the  pheno- 
menon, which  was  most  grand  and  imposing, 
the  cutter  was  taken  aback,  the  wind  light,  and 
veering  all  round  the  compass." 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times, 

(Continued  from  jiagu  109.) 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  Abel  Thomas 
which  is  instructive,  and  may  furnish  a  hint  to 
some  in  our  day,  who  come  to  Yearly  Meet- 
ini;  burdened  with  too  many  temporal  con- 
cerns to  be  attended  to  during  the  week.  He 
one  autumn  having  fat  cattle  to  sell,  drove 
them  down  to  Baltimore  jusl  before  the  Year- 
ly Meeting,  thinking  to  be  able  to  make  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  duties  harmonize.  His  cattle 
were  put  in  a  tavern-yard,  and  he  attended  all 
the  sittings  of  the  Yearly  Meeting.  He  soon 
found  however,  that  his  cattle  would  come  after 
him  in  his  thona'""  '"^"  mooting,  unfiiung  hi,., 
for  partaking  of  the  full  benefit  of  such  gather- 
ings; and  the  e.xercises  he  underwent  in  meet- 
ing, followed  him  to  the  drove-yard,  unfitting 
him  for  entering  heartily  into  the  business  oi 
selling  and  .seeking  customers.  The  cattle 
remained  unsold  all  the  week,  heJiad  a  bill  of 
expenses  to  pay  for  their  food  and  accommo- 
dation during  that  period,  and  was  conscious 
that  spiritually  a  loss  had  been  sustained  by 
having  them  with  him.  He  read  this  lesson 
rightly,  and  profited  thereby,  declaring  he 
would  never  again  attempt  to  carry  out  two 
such  opposite  concerns  at  the  same  time. 

Perhaps  the  readers  of  this  cannot  do  better 
than  calmly  to  consider  whether  there  is  any 
part  of  it  from  which  they  might  derive  profit. 
If  thou  carriost  the  concerns  of  thy  counting- 
house  or  thy  household  with  thee  to  meeting— 
if  thoughts  of  the  preparations  for  dinner,  or 
the  afternoon  sales,  come  to  thee  there, — if 
temporal  duties,  be  they  what  they  may,  are 
occupying  ihy  mind,  and  filling  it  with  contri- 
vances how  to  get  through  them  to  satisfac- 
tion, thou  hast  most  assuredly  driven  the  "  fat 
cattle,"  or  it  may  be,  "  lean  kine,"  with  thee  to 
meeting.  We  sometimes  see  at  our  week-day 
meetings  the  busy  merchant,  the  care-taking 
housewife,  slipping  in  a  short  lime  after  the 
proper  hour  for  gathering,  as  if  anxious  to  save 
u  few  minutes  more  to  the  world.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  these  will  be  able  edectually  to  say 
to  their  worldly  thoughts  on  entering  the  house, 


"  Abide  ye  here,  and  I  will  go  yonder  and 

worship." 

Abel  Thomas  was  now  growing  aged,  yet 
he  still  continued  dedicated  to  his  heavenly 
Falher's  service.  In  the  winter  of  18r.i,  he 
visited  meetings  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  the 
following  spring  (1813)  started  on  an  extensive 
Northern  tour,"atlendiiig  in  course  the  Yearly 
Meetings  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
Rhode  Island.  On  the  3rd  of  Fifth  month,  he 
thus  wrote  from   Philadelphia  to  his  wife. 

"  Fifth  month  3rd. 

"  Dear  Ellin, — I  am  in  good  health,  and  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  felt  the  depth  of  gratitude, 
and  endearing  love  to  thee,  in  all  the  time  we 
have  been  acquainted,  [as  much]  as  at  this 
time,  in  remembering  Ihy  care  and  concern 
for  me,  when  I  was  almost  famished  to  death 
with  hunger,  and  could  not  reach  any  encour- 
agements", either  from  above,  or  from  beneath. 
When  thou  thyself  was  stained  in  my  view  ; 
when  all  things  appeared  sorrowful  and  dis- 
couraging to  me.  I  did  pity  thee,  and  strove 
to  hide  the  worst  from  thee,  but  could  not.  I 
thought  I  could  hide  it  from  my  children,  more 
than  from  thee.  Oh  !  did  I  ever  know  such  a 
time  before  !  It  did  grieve  me  when  I  saw  thy 
care  and  concern  for  me,  in  using  thy  endea- 
vours to  bear  me  up  from  sinking  under  dis- 
couragement ;  when  I  could  not  give  thee  any 
encouragement,  though  so  cheerful  and  plea- 
sant to  me,  in  using  all  thy  endeavours  to 
moderate  my  grief.  I  hope  1  shall  never  for- 
get thy  loving-kindness  to  mc,  in  that  day  ol 
great  trial.  I  am  bound,  from  the  ties  of  en^ 
deared  love  to  thee,  to  give  thee  a  particulai 
account  of  rny  journey  so  far,  both  within  and 
without. 

"  When  I  leR  home,  I  had  not  gone  far  on 

llio  ro«d,  Uofoi-o  fo.il  Friondo  from  Ohio  over- 
took me.  A.  T.  rode  up  [along]  side  of  me, 
and  began  cheerfully  to  converse  with  me.  1 
was  sorry  thev  had  not  gone  before  me.  W 
had  not  rode  far,  before  she  asked  me  to  fall 
into  conversation  concerning  my  large  expe- 
rience in  travelling.  I  let  her  know,  that  I 
had  but  little  or  no  experience.  That  former 
experience  was  of  little  or  no  account  to  me, 
but  that  my  great  concern  was  about  present 
time  ;  and  that  1  had  no  inclination  to  talk  much 
about  any  thing  ;  that  I  rode  slow,  and  did  not 
intend  to  mend  my  gait,  and  if  they  went  on, 
I  was  content.  So  I  reined  in  my  horse,  and 
fell  behind.  They  went  on.  1  lodged  at  Ab- 
ner's  ;  the  next  night  at  William  Brinton's. 
Oh  !  the  hunger  and  thirst  that  I  was  sensible 
of.  1  had  forty-si.\  miles  to  Daniel's.  It  was 
between  nine  and  ten,  before  1  found  his  house. 
1  fared  this  day  much  as  the  day  before. 
When  night  came  on,  in  riding  slowly  along, 
a  good  deal  tired,  I  was  ready  to  say,  why 
this  is  a  long  fast  ;  and  entreated  that  I  might 
be  favoured  with  a  morsel  of  bread,  for  I  shall 
surely  die  to  a  sensible  feeling  of  thy  presence, 
which  I  have  in  time  past  greatly  rejoiced  in; 
and  what  good  will  my  life  do  mc,  if  I  am  ba- 
nished from  thy  presence?  Admirable  it  was 
to  me  in  all  this  long  fast,  there  was  about  me 
no  melancholy  or  murmuring,  further  than  1 
htive  just  wrote.  I  could  so  clearly  see  my 
way,  and  no  other  way  by  which  I  could  see 
or  Icel  any  hope  that  1  ever  should  be  favoured 


vith  that  bread  which  I  have  so  long  suffered 
he  want  of,  [that]  I  had  hopes  that  the  day 
was  breaking,  and  the  worst  was  past ;  but 
oh  I  my  great  weakness  conlinued. 

Sixth-day  in  the  afternoon,  1  rode  to  the 
city,  very  slow,  to  my  lodging  ;  had  agreeable 
entertainment,  a  little  room,  three  story  high, 
to  myself.  But  oh  !  my  great  weakness  ano 
poverty  in  spirit.  My  friends  soon  gathered 
about  me.  I  was  much  tried.  They  found 
something  was  the  matter,  and  they  must  know 
was.  I  let  some  of  the  most  intimate, 
and  foremost  friends  know,  that  1  did  not  de. 
sire  much  company  ;  and  that  they  would  do 
so  much  for  me,  as  to  let  Friends  know  it. 
But  they  would  come.  I  let  them  know  that 
I  was  -so  old  and  hardened,  that  it  was  out  of 
the  reach  of  man  to  do  me  any  one  good.  I 
attended  all  the  sittings  of  I  he  Yearly  Meeting, 
save  one  :  but  oh  I  my  great  weakness  and 
poverty.  Yet  I  let  my  Friends  know,  that  it 
was  not  with  me  as  they  might  expect.  1  felt 
my  feet  upon  that  unshaken  Rock  that  sland- 
eth  sure.  When  the  last  sitting  of  the  select 
meeting  broke  up,  my  esteemed  Friend  John 
Brown  slopped  me  in  the  yard  (who  was  about 
making  ready  to  travel  wilh  me  to  the  east- 
ward) until  some  of  the  foremost  Friends  came 
out,  that  had  had  no  opportunity  to  speak  to 
me,  through  all  the  sittings  of  the  meeting  ; 
ihey  came  about  me.  George  Uillwyn  under- 
took to  examine  me,  what  was  the  mailer  with 
me,  that  I  kept  so  hid  the  whole  week,  out  of 
the  way  of  being  useful  among  my  Friends.  I 
let  him  know  that  1  felt  no  uneasiness  in  my 
mind  concerning  omission  or  commission,  in 
respect  to  the  ministry  or  discipline.  '  That  is 
not  all  we  want  to  know;  what  is  the  rea- 
son   thou    wilt    not    go    among    thy     friends 

uuv     suffer     ttiy    friends    lo    ace    llivc  !"       1     lu 

them  know  that  I  had  felt  myself  so  weak, 
little  and  poor,  and  was  often  afraid  I  had 
lost  my  sword  ;  so  I  was  afraid  of  much  com- 
pany, lest  Ihiough  weakness,  1  might  say  or 
behave,  in  some  respect,  so  as  lo  increase 
my  great  weakness  and  concern  of  mind. 
1  spoke  lo  them  in  tenderness,  and  in  the 
depih  of  humility;  which  appeared  to  affect 
them,  and  lead  them  into  tender  sympathy 
with  me.  It  is  likely  some  of  them  did  know 
the  necessary  qualification  for  a  true  minister 
to  experience.  Seventh-day  morning,  when 
my  two  children,  my  brother  Amos  Lee  and 
his  wife  and  daughter  were  about  leaving  me, 
oh  !  the  depth  of  my  weakness,  poverty,  hun- 
ger and  thirst,  was  painful.  I  remember  in 
lime  past,  when  any  thing  came  hard  upon 
me,  1  endeavoured  to  look  to  my  Beloved  lor 
relief;  btit  now  my  Beloved  has  hid  himself 
these  two  months  and  more,  and  I  can  find 
him  nowhere. 

"  But  it  was  not  long  until  he  cnme  to  me  ; 
he  met  me  and  embraced  me,  and  let  me  know 
that  he  loved  me,  and  owned  me  as  one  of  his 
children  ;  and  the  reason  of  his  long  absence 
was  to  try  me,  and  that  1  might  be  more  per- 
fect in  love  lo  him.  Oh  !  how  did  easy  tears 
of  joy  gush  out  of  my  eyes,  and  run  down  my 
cheeks  !  1  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
Divine  presence:  my  eyes  are,  wilh  weeping, 
become  sore.  I  cannot  refrain  at  limes,  in 
company  with  my   friends,  and   walking   tho 
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streets,  in  thinking  how  careful  he  was  of 
in  the  great  deep,  when  no  man  could  do  any 
thing  I'or  my  relief,  when  the  adversary  was 
so  chained  that  he  was  not  suffered  to  tempt 
me  with  melancholy  or  despair,  all  this  long 
fast.  I  do  now  find  myself  in  the  depths  ol' 
humility,  where  1  have  nothing  to  fear ;  and  do 
feel  myself  as  bold  as  a  lion,  prepared  for  bat- 
tle in  his  behalf. 

"  To-morrow  morning,  the  4th,  I  am  to 
leave  the  city,  going  up  to  VVrightstown  Month- 
ly Meeting,'  Fifth-day  at  Middletown— Sixth- 
day  to  the  Falls,  where  John  Brown,  my  com- 
panion, livelh.  From  there  the  nearest  way  to 
Long  Island  ;  expecting  to  attend  all  the  meet- 
ings, before  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  New  York; 
where  I  hope  to  meet  a  letter  from  thee,  and  1 
do  intend  to  send  one  to  thee. 

"  I  may  say,  ihou  art  my  most  endeared 
friend  in  the  world. 

Abel  Thomas." 

At  the  close  of  the  New  York  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, about  the  beginning  of  the  Sixth  month, 
he  wrote : 

"  Dear  Ellin, — I  am  in  New  York,  in  good 
health.  Last  evening  I  received  thy  letter, 
which  was  so  agreeable  to  me  that  I  have  read 
it  over  and  over;  and  it  seemed  a  little  to  me 
as  though  thou  hadst  been  dead,  and  was  risen 
again.  1  was  so  completely  weaned  from  thee 
that  I  could  see  but  little  more  comeliness  in 
thee,  than  in  another  woman  ;  but  now,  an 
object  of  admiration  as  near  and  dear  to  me  as 
my  natural  life.  I  am  travelling  on  in  hopes 
to  be  with  thee  again.  As  it  hath  been  with 
me  in  time  past,  so  it  is  now.  I  am  strong  in 
the  faith  that  I  shall  live  to  see  home  again  ;  it 
may  be  otherways  :  I  want  to  be  resigned.  But 
on  thy  account,  and  also  my  children's,  1  have 

a  Ctioice  lu  Slay  a  lUllc  luugci  >vhli  juu. 

"  After  I  left  Philadelphia,  I  was  at 
Wrightstown  on  Fourth-day,  next  at  Middle- 
town  ;  and  Sixth-day  at  the  Falls  ;  where  my 
esteemed  companion  John  Brown  lives;  and 
he  had  a  minute  to  travel  with  me  to  this 
Yearly  Meeting.  Sevenih-day,  attended  their 
select  meeting,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  on 
to  Benjamin  Clark's,  at  Stony  Brook  ;  was  at 
their  meeting  on  First-day  ;  second,  rode  to 
Rahway  ;  and  next  day  reached  New  York 
[Fifth  month  10th];  where  was  notice  given 
of  a  stranger  to  be  at  their  week-day  meeting. 
Word  was  sent  to  Long  Island,  and  eight 
meetings  were  laid  out  there,  which  we  at- 
tended. 

"  In  passing  from  Matinicock  to  Bethpage, 
we  had  to  ride  through  Jericho  to  a  small 
meeting  on  Second-day  ;  lodged  there  that 
night,  where  a  friend  of  great  account  had 
died,  and  was  to  be  buried  on  Third-day.  We 
attended  the  burial,  where  was  a  great  number 
of  people.  It  was  strange  to  me  to  see  the 
corpse  brought  into  the  meeting-house. 

"  Here  1  could  but  admire,  as  well  as  at 
other  places,  since  I  found  my  Beloved,  that  I 
had  so  much  of  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  in 
describing  the  gradual  steps  of  a  Christian  on 
his  way  to  heaven,  in  a  moving  deliberate  way, 
without  rashness,  in  the  littleness  and  simpi 
city.  I  am  afraid  of  thinking  myself  of  us 
among  my  brethren.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
know  most  certainly,  that  He  whom  my  soul 


loveth  is  with  me  ;  and  promises  to  be  with  me 
to  the  end,  in  the  path  I  do  know  I  am  now  in. 
I  am  often  afraid,  on  finding  myself  much 
spent,  both  in  body  and  mind,  lest  my  Belov- 
ed is  about  hiding  himself  from  me  again.  I 
am  also  often  surprised,  in  seeing  the  people 
show  more  respect  to  me,  than  others  of  great- 
er account  in  Society.  Such  caresses  are 
trifling  to  me,  when  I  remember  the  bitterness 
of  the  wormwood  and  the  gall ;  of  which  I  had 

large  draft,  before  and  since  I  left  home. 

"  I  remember  thy  asking  me  at  several 
times  about  my  expectation  of  returning  home, 
do  not  remember  of  giving  thee  much  of  an 
answer ;  neither  can  I  at  this  time  ; — but  1  have 
reason  to  believe,  far  from  the  lime  of  thy  ex- 
pectation. When  I  write  to  thee  again,  it  is 
likely  it  will  be  from  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts ;  and  I  should  be  glad  to  find  a  letter  there 
from  thee. 

"  I  have  thought  that  there  are  few,  if  any 
fathers,  who  have  more  love  and  lender  affec- 
tion for  a  wife  and  children,  than  I  feel  for 
you  ;  and  yet  cannot  count  it  a  hardship  to 
travel  on,  let  the  path  be  ever  so  rough,  when 
I  see  the  way  so  clear  before  me,  [even]  if  I 
do  not  return  home  before  the  next  winter. 

"  My  love  to  thee  is  deep  and  sincere.  Also 
to  my  dear  children,  all  equally  beloved  of 
their  ancient  father, 

Abel  Thomas." 

(To  be  continuedO 


Travels  in  Peru. 

BY  DR.  J.  J.  VON  TSCHUDI. 

Though  it  might  appear  that  El  Dorado  has 
shifted  its  latitude  to  California,  yielding  up  its 

Qtloicnt  \^uailora  aa  c.^jjloicd   roalitioo,  while  Us 

new  position  is  attracting  the  eyes  of  a  world 
of  visionaries,  yet  the  above  work  upon  a  coun- 
try whose  immense  natural  riches,  were  in 
olden  time  magnified  by  fable  into  countless 
treasures,  may  interest  the  sober  reader  of 
"  The  Friend." 

A  four  years'  sojourn  in  Peru,  by  a  pains- 
taking, hard-working  German,  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  furnish  many  a  curious 
fact — for  what  country,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, if  we  except  Mexico,  may  be  compared 
with  Peru  ;  whether  we  consider  her  early  his 
tory,  the  uninterrupted  leign  of  a  long  line  of 
Incas,  headed  by  the  powerful  Manca  Capac 
the  high  degree  of  civilization  attained  by  her 
aborigines,  and  the  mighty  flood  that  rolled 
suddenly  over  all,  in  the  Spanish  visitai 
when  the  glittering  treasures  of  her  temples 
lighted  the  conqueror  to  their  mountain  sources, 
and  before  long  sealed  the  fate  of  the  empire 
or  whether  we  listen  to  the  tales  of  her  moder 
party  convulsions,  vicing  in  fury  with  those  of 
Nature  herself,  the  former  placing  a  victor' 
leader  in  authority  with  a  stroke  as  sudden  as 
that  by  which  the  latter  sweeps  a  noble  city 
from  its  foundation,  burying  it  beneath  the 
wave. 

Von  Tschudi  landed  at  Callao  toward  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  18-38,  and  forthwith 
proceeded  to  spy  out  the  land.  He  paused  not 
long  in  Lima,  for  the  frivolous  Limefios  and 
bigoted  clergv  were  not  to  his  mind,   but  he 


made  frequent  excursions  into  the  interior.  Of 
the  rugged  scenery  in  the  Cordillera  which 
form  the  westerly  chain  of  Peruvian  mountains, 
one  of  these  journeys  affords  some  graphic 
descriptions. 

"  The  road  between  Viso  and  San  Mateo,  a 
distance  of  about  three  leagues,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  ravine  becomes 
narrowed  to  a  mere  cleft,  between  walls  of 
mountain,  rising  on  either  side  to  the  height  of 
more  than  a  thousand  feet ;  sometimes  perpen- 
dicularly, and  at  other  times  inclining  inwards, 
so  as  to  form  gigantic  arches.  The  path  runs 
along  the  base  of  these  mountains,  washed  by 
the  foaming  waves  of  the  stream  ;  or  it  winds 
up  the  side  of  the  precipice,  over  huge  frag- 
ments of  rock,  which,  being  loosened  by  the 
rain,  alford  no  secure  footing  for  the  heavily 
laden  mules.  Frequently  these  loosened  blocks 
give  way,  and  roll  down  into  the  valley.  The 
journey  from  Viso  to  San  Mateo  is  associated 
in  my  mind  with  the  recollection  of  a  most 
mortifying  accident.  A  mass  of  rock,  such  as 
I  have  just  described,  gave  way,  and  rolling 
down  the  precipice,  hurled  one  of  my  mules 
into  the  foaming  abyss.  My  most  valuable 
instruments,  a  portion  of  my  collections,  my 
papers,  and — to  me  an  irreparable  loss — a 
diary  carefully  and  conscientiously  kept  for 
the  space  of  fourteen  months,  were  in  a  mo- 
ment buried  in  the  river.  Two  days  after- 
ward, the  current  washed  the  dead  mule  ashore 
at  Matucanas,  but  its  load  was  irrecoverably 
lost. 

"  From  San  Mateo,  the  road  runs  for  half  a 
league  through  a  gloomy  ravine;  and  then 
suddenly  takes  a  steep  ascent  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  over  fragments  of  stones,  lying 
one  above  another  like  flights  of  steps.  The 
otroam  dashes  from  rock  to  rock.  Covering  the 
narrow  path  with  foam,  and  washes  away  the 
blocks  of  stone  which,  in  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  parts,  serve  as  barriers  along  the 
edge  of  the  precipice.  On  this  road,  long 
trains  of  mules  are  frequently  met  coming  from 
the  Sierra.  The  traveller,  at  their  approach, 
seeks  some  little  recess  into  which  he  may 
creep,  and  there  stands  closely  jammed  against 
the  mountain  until  the  train  passes  by.  This  is 
attended  by  great  loss  of  time,  owing  to  the  slow 
and  cautious  pace  at  which  the  mules  proceed. 
On  such  a  rencounter  in  a  narrow  mountain 
path,  I  was  once  obliged  to  wait  for  several 
hours,  whilst  two  hundred  mules  passed  by  ; 
and  at  the  spot  where  I  and  my  horse  stood, 
the  laden  animals  had  scarcely  space  sufficient 
to  set  down  their  feet  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
pathway.  In  some  places,  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible either  to  go  on  one  side  or  to  turn 
back,  and  when  horses  or  mules  meet  at  these 
difficult  points,  one  of  the  animals  is  obliged  to 
plunge  into  the  stream,  before  the  other  can 
have  room  to  pass.  The  numerous  curvatures 
of  the  road,  and  the  projecting  masses  of 
mountain,  render  it  impossible  to  see  advanc- 
ing objects  in  sufficient  time  to  avoid  collision. 

"  After  having  passed  this  difficult  tract, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  Cacray,  we 
reach  the  summit  of  the  acclivity  down  which 
the  mountain  stream  descends.  Here  the  val- 
ley presents  qnile  the  Sierra  character.  It  is 
no  longer  confined    within  steep  and  rugged 
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mountain  walls,  but  runs  in  undulating  con- 
tours along  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and  gently 
iiscends  eastward  towards  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Cordillera. 

"  After  passing  Cacray,  the  diminished  at- 
mospheric pressure  begins  lo  produce  an  effect 
on  coast  horses  which  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  in  the  Sierra.  Tliey  are 
attacked  with  a  malady  called  the  veta,  which 
shows  itself  by  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
trembling.  The  animals  are  frequently  so 
overpowered,  that  they  are  unable  either  to 
move  or  stand,  and  if  they  are  not  immediate- 
ly unsaddled  and  allowed  to  rest,  they  perish. 

"The  last  division  of  acclivity  is  called  by 
(he  natives,  the  Antaranga  (copper-rock). 
From  this  point  the  traveller  catches  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  heaven-towering  summit  of  the 
Cordillera. 

"  I  speedily  mounted  the  ascent,  and  reach- 
ed the  gaol  of  my  journey.  Here  I  found  my- 
self disappointed  in  the  expectation  I  had 
formed  of  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view 
over  boundless  space  and  distance.  The  pros- 
pect is  greatly  circumscribed  by  numerous 
rocky  elevations,  which  spring  up  in  every 
direction.  The  mountain  passes  running 
across  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera,  are  bounded 
on  all  sides  by  rocks,  sometimes  not  very  high, 
but  at  other  times  rising  to  the  elevation  of 
1000  feet.  The  pass  of  Antaranga  is  15,600 
feet  above  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year  free  from  snow. 
Scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  league  further  north- 
ward, are  the  eternal  glaciers,  and  they  are 
several  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  Pass. 
That  the  Pass  itself  is  not  permanently  cover- 
ed with  snow,  is  a  circumstance  which  may 
probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  direction  of 

the    atmospheric,    currents.       Tho    OQot     winds 

penetrate  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  valleys, 
which  are  sheltered  against  the  cold  south 
wind  by  the  adjacent  mountain  ridge.  The 
passes  have  a  gloomy  character,  and  the  rug- 
ged grandeur  of  the  surrounding  country  pre- 
sents an  aspect  of  chaotic  wildness  and  disorder. 
The  ground  is  covered  with  huge  masses  of 
rock  ;  and  the  ungenial  fruitless  soil  is  shunned 
alike  by  plants  and  animals.  The  thin  ten- 
drils of  a  lichen,  here  and  there  twining  on  a 
damp  mass  of  stone,  are  the  only  traces  of  life. 
Yet  the  remains  of  human  industry  and  activ- 
ity are  everywhere  observable.  On  all  sides 
are  seen  the  deep  cavities  which  formed  the 
entrances  to  the  now  exhausted  mines. 

"  It  is  curious  to  observe  on  this  pass  the 
partition  of  the  waters  flowing  into  the  two 
great  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific. 
Scarcely  thirty  paces  distant  from  eacli  other, 
there  are  two  small  lagunas.  That  situated 
most  to  the  west  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Rio  de  San  Mateo,  which,  under  the  name  of 
the  Rimac,  falls  into  the  Pacific.  Tfie  other 
laguna,  that  to  the  eastward,  sends  its  waters 
through  a  succession  of  small  mountain  lakes 
into  a  small  tributary  of  the  mighty  Amazon 
river.  It  is  amusing  to  take  a  cup  of  water 
from  the  one  laguna,  and  pour  it  into  the  other. 
I  could  not  resist  indulging  this  whim;  and  in 
so  doing,  I  thought  I  might  possibly  have  sent 
into  the  Pacific  some  drops  of  the  water  des- 
tined for  the  Atlantic.     But  the  whim,  puerile 


as  it  may  be,  nevertheless  suggests  serious  re- 
flections on  the  mighty  power  of  nature,  which 
has  thrown  up  these  stupendous  mountains 
froiTi  the  bottom  of  the  earth  ;  and  also  of  the 
testaceous  animals  found  on  these  heights,  me- 
morials of  the  time  when  the  ocean  flowed  over 
their  lofty  summits. 

"  A  curious  kind  of  bridge  is  that  called  the 
Huaro.  It  consists  of  a  thick  rope  extending 
over  a  river  or  across  a  rocky  chasm.  To 
this  rope  are  affixed  a  roller,  and  a  strong 
piece  of  wood  formed  like  a  yoke,  and  by 
means  of  two  smaller  ropes,  this  yoke  is  drawn 
along  the  thick  rope  which  forms  the  bridge. 
The  passenger  who  has  to  cross  the  Huaro,  is 
tied  to  the  yoke,  and  grasps  it  firmly  with  both 
hands.  His  feet,  which  are  crossed  one  over 
the  other,  rest  on  the  thick  rope,  and  the  head 
is  kept  as  erectly  as  possible.  All  these  pre- 
liminaries being  completed,  an  Indian,  station- 
ed on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  or  chasm, 
draws  the  passenger  across  the  Huaro.  This 
is  altogether  the  most  disagreeable  and  danger- 
ous mode  of  conveyance  that  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  If  the  rope  breaks,  an  accident  of 
no  unfrequent  occurrence,  the  hapless  travel- 
ler has  no  chance  of  escaping  with  life,  for 
being  fastened,  he  can  make  no  effort  to  save 
himself.  Horses  and  mules  are  driven  by  the 
Indians  into  the  river,  and  are  made  to  swim 
across  it,  in  doing  which  they  frequently  per- 
ish, especially  when  being  exhausted  by  a  long 
journey,  they  have  not  strength  to  contend 
against  the  force  of  the  current." 


Memorial  Concerning  Elizabctli  Bond. 

A  Memorial,  of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  concerning  that  worthy  Elder  in 
the  Church,  Elizabetu  Bond,  who  died 
on  the  IZth  of  the  Fourth  month,  1848, 
aged  nearly  ninety-three  years,  having 
been  a  minister  about  sixty-seven  years. 

This,  our  beloved  friend,  Elizabeth  Bond, 
was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  Beales, 
respectable  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
in  Guilford  county.  North  Carolina,  where  she 
was  born  on  tho  25th  of  Fourth  tnonlh,  1755. 

When  she  was  young  her  parents  removed 
and  settled  in  the  limits  of  Wesifield  Monthly 
meeting,  in  Stokes  county,  of  which  she 
was  a  member  for  many  years.  She  was 
favoured  to  yield  obedience  to  the  tendering 
visitations  and  impressions  of  Divine  love  made 
on  her  mind,  when  quite  young,  often  seeking 
places  of  retirement ;  and  through  the  opera- 
lions  of  Divine  Grace  was  favoured  with  an 
evidence  of  being  near  to  Him,  who  said,  "  Suf- 
fer little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven." Thus  slie  experienced  preservation  from 
many  of  the  vanities  and  follies  that  young  peo- 
ple are  often  led  into. 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  her  age  she  was 
married  to  Siimucl  Bond,  a  worthy  Friend, 
whom  she  found  to  be  a  true  helpmeet,  both 
temporal  and  spiritual,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward appointed  to  tho  service  of  an  overseer, 
which  station  she  filled  to  tho  satisfaction  of 
her  friends  for  several  years,  being  well  quali- 


fied therefor,  and  careful  to  wait  for  right  open- 
ings to  speak  to  offenders. 

About  this  time  impressions  became  strong 
on  her  mind  that,  if  faithful,  she  would  be  call- 
ed to  the  work  of  the  ministry;  very  fervent 
were  the  breathings  of  her  soul,  to  the  Heav- 
enly Father,  for  strength  to  perform  His  will, 
and  being  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ, 
she  came  forth  very  acceptably  in  the  minis- 
try, in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 

Being  anxious  to  learn  to  read,  as  she  was 
utterly  destitute  of  any  literary  education,  she 
devoted  such  portions  of  her  time  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  cares  of  an  increasing  family 
to  that  purpose,  and  with  her  husband's  assist- 
ance, learned  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
other  useful  writings,  to  her  great  satisfaction. 

In  1812  her  dear  and  much  beloved  husband 
was  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  yet  un- 
der so  great  a  trial,  by  dwelling  in  a  state  of 
true  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  her  mind 
was  borne  up  under  this  severe  affliction. 

She  had  been  frequently,  previous  to  the 
death  of  her  husband,  engaged  in  visiting  the 
meetings  belonging  to  her  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
likewise  in  the  weighty  service  of  visiting  fami- 
lies, and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1812,  with  the 
approbation  of  her  friends,  she  visited  some  of 
the  meetings  of  Friends  in  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
and  returned  with  the  reward  of  peace. 

In  1814,  she  removed,  with  her  family,  and 
settled  within  the  limits  of  White- water  Month- 
ly meeting,  Indiana,  and  by  the  setting  up  of 
new  meetings,  she  subsequently  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Dover  Monthly  Meeting. 

In  1820,  with  the  unity  of  her  friends,  she 
visited  most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  belong- 
ing to  North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  much 
to  the  relief  and  comfort  of  her  mind,  and,  by 
accounts  received,  to  tne  saiistaction  oi  those 
where  her  lot  was  cast.  After  her  visit  to 
North  Carolina,  she  was  frequently  engaged  ia 
visiting  the  meetings  and  families  of  Friends, 
within  the  limits  of  her  own  Yearly  Meeting, 
until  a  very  advanced  age. 

She  was  a  diligent  altender  of  meetings,  fre- 
quently walking  throe,  and  sometimes  four 
miles  to  attend  them,  being  disabled  from  rid- 
ing on  horseback,  and  she  continued  faithful 
in  the  performance  of  this  religious  duty  as 
long  as  her  bodily  strength  would  admit.  On 
one  occasion,  which  she  afterwards  several 
times  spoke  of  us  as  an  encouragement  to 
others,  she  said,  that  when  about  starting  lo 
meeting,  great  difficulties  were  cast  up  before 
her — her  lameness,  and  the  badness  of  the 
roads  were  such  that  she  would  not  be  able  to 
get  there — and  making  a  little  halt  with  her 
mind  turned  inward,  a  language  appeared  to 
be  uttered.  Go,  and  I  will  go  with  thee — re- 
member David  would  not  offer  that  unto  the 
Lord  that  cost  him  nothing ;  a  light  seemed  to 
shine  round  about  her,  and  she  went  on.  I 
was  a  highly  favoured  meeting,  and,  said  she, 
"  I  relumed  home  much  better,  and  with  a 
thankful  heart." 

She  was  a  lender  mother,  a  good  neighbour, 
and  a  true  sympathizer  with  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted. And  as  n  minister,  sound  in  doctrine, 
carefully  waiting  for  a  right  qualification,  her 
testimonies  being  clear  and  edifying,  and  most- 
ly delivered  in  few  words. 
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She  bore  a  faithful  testimony  against  a  spi- 
rit of  insubordination  to  the  wholesome  disci- 
pline and  order  of  our  Society,  and  of  unbelief 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
held  by  Friends — and  in  times  of  deep  trials 
amongst  Friends,  on  account  of  a  dividing 
spirit  that  was  permitted  to  enter,  she  stood  as 
an  upright  pillar,  firmly  established  on  the 
sure  rock,  and  was  remarkably  favoured  with 
a  clear  discernment,  as  was  plainly  manifested 
by  her  appropriate  remarks  concerning  the 
state  of  meetings  and  individuals.  Notwith- 
standing she  was,  in  a  great  degree,  deprived 
of  hearing  in  her  latter  years,  yet  she  was  as 
a  messenger,  often  encouraging  the  faithful  to 
hold  on  their  way  ;  and  warning  the  disobedi- 
ent, inviting  them  to  return,  repent  and  live. 

In  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age  she  visited 
all  the  famtlies  belonging  to  her  own  IVIonthly 
Meeting,  and  when  it  was  finished  she  said  she 
believed  it  was  her  last  visit,  for  it  seemed  like 
a  farewell  to  her  friends  in  their  families,  and 
she  felt  the  reward  of  peace. 

In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  often  ex- 
pressed her  deep  concern  that  the  ministry  in 
our  Society  might  be  kept  pure  in  the  simpli- 
city, in  the  life  and  power  of  Truth,  clear  of 
the  wisdom  of  men — and  also  that  Friends 
would  come  more  from  under  the  influence 
and  love  of  this  world,  and  be  more  a  spiritu- 
ally-minded people,  living  more  according  to 
our  profession  than  many  do  in  the  present 
day. 

Her  humility  and  simplicity  in  manners  and 
dress  greatly  adorned  the  doctrines  she  held 
forth  to  others  ;  she  often  said  her  dear  Lord 
and  Master  would  never,  in  any  age  of  her 
life,  give  her  leave  to  follow  the  vain  and 
changing  fashion*;  nnd  nistoms  of  this  world, 
but  that  her  clothing  and  the  furniture  of  her 
house  should  be  plain  and  simple.  She  said, 
I  have,  in  latter  days,  had  to  view  with  sorrow 
of  heart,  many  Friends,  professing  to  be  a 
plain  people,  and  to  bear  the  name  of  Christ, 
but  denying  him  in  the  decoration  of  their 
poor  bodies,  after  the  vain  fashions  and  cus- 
toms of  this  world,  and  in  the  ornamental  fur- 
niture of  their  houses  ;  yet  I  believe  there  are 
many  who  feel  bound  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony, and  who  often  have  to  mourn  on  ac- 
count of  these  tl}ings ;  and  it  has  been  my 
prayer  that  there  might  be  more  faithful 
labourers  raised  up  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  to 
turn  the  battle  to  the  gate. 

She  was  mostly  confined  to  the  house  for 
nearly  two  years  before  her  decease,  but  being 
favoured  with  a  clear  understanding,  many 
weighty  expressions  and  remarks  dropped 
from  her  lips. 

At  a  Preparative  Meeting  of  Ministers  and 
Elders,  held  at  the  house  where  she  lived,  by 
her  request,  a  few  weeks  before  her  decease, 
she  was  remarkably  favoured  in  testimony, 
and  spoke  much  of  the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
to  poor  fallen  man,  encouraging  those  present 
to  faithfulness  in  serving  their  Divine  Master, 
and  pressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing up  the  watch  unto  prayer,  saying,  I  find  it 
Necessary  for  me  lo  watch  yet. 

At  one  time  she  expressed  that  she  had,  in 
the  present  affliction,  been  favoured  with  a 
peaceful  mind,  and  she  felt  the  love  of  the 


Father  to  be  near  to  support,  and  that  she 
loved  the  Lord  above  all  things  ;  my  dear 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  my  dear 
friends  feel  very  near,  but  I  can  give  them  all 
up,  though  I  love  them  with  the  Father's  love, 
and  I  feel  it  for  my  dear  friends,  everywhere, 
I  feel  that  1  love  them  with  the  love  of  the  Fa- 
ther. 

The  remainder  of  her  days,  her  conversa- 
tion both  in  the  family  and  to  those  who  called 
to  see  her,  evinced  that  her  mind  was  stayed 
on  that  treasure  that  failelh  not. 

On  Fifth-day  night,  the  sixth  day  of  Fourth 
month,  about  one  week  before  her  departure, 
she  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
great  soreness,  which  she  had  been  subject  to 
lor  many  years,  but  of  late  more  frequently. 
She  continued  quite  unwell  until  First-day, 
then  seemed  to  mend  until  Third-day,  when 
she  said  she  felt  nearly  as  well  as  common, 
but  said  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  her  days 
were  near  an  end,  and  that  she  had  desired 
that  she  might  continue  to  feel  a  sense  of  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  which  had  been  granted, 
for  she  was  favoured  with  the  sweet  incomes 
of  the  Master's  love. 

About  daylight  on  Fourth-day  morning,  the 
pain  returned  in  her  stomach,  with  a  severe 
cough,  which  continued  till  about  noon,  when 
the  cough  left  her,  which  she  said  was  a  great 
favour,  the  pain  still  continuing,  and  being  told 
she  was  near  the  Kingdom,  she  replied,  "  I 
hope  to  find  entrance,  and  it  is  a  comfortable 
hope,  as  I  have  a  clear  evidence  of  accept- 
ance." 

About  two  hours  before  her  decease  she  ask- 
ed what  time  it  was,  and  being  told,  she  said, 
"lam  here  yet,  and  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  I  shall  remaui  here,  but  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  give  me  patience  to  bear  all  that  he 
may  be  pleased  to  lay  upon  me  ;"  and  then  in 
a  very  solemn  manner,  said,  "  death,  death  I 
what  a  solemn  thing  it  is  when  rightly  thought 
of;  and  it  is  my  greatest  desire  that  all  may  be 
truly  given  up  to  the  Great  Potter,  to  be  just 
what  he  may  be  pleased  to  make  of  them,  and 
to  do  His  will,  that  they  may  witness  and 
know  a  being  qualified  and  prepared  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

A  little  before  her  close,  those  around  were 
brought  into  much  sympathy  and  tenderness 
on  seeing  her  sufierings  so  great ;  she  was 
asked  what  she  wanted  done;  she  replied.  No- 
thing that  you  can  do,  but  I  desire  to  wait  pa- 
tiently ;  yet  if  it  is  the  Lord's  will  to  take  me 
now,  it  will  be  a  welcome  release. 

She  was  quite  sensible  to  the  last,  and  hav- 
ing done  her  day's  work  in  the  day  time,  was 
no  doubt  found  ready  to  render  up  her  ac- 
counts with  joy,  and  she  quietly  passed  away 
a  little  before  eleven  o'clock  on  Fifth-day  even- 
ing, the  13th  of  Fourth  month,  1848.  A  sol- 
emn covering  was  spread  over  the  minds  of 
those  present,  and  the  language  of  Holy  Writ 
was  brought  into  remembrance,  "  Precious  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints," 
and  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth  ;  yea  saith  the  Spirit, 
that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them." 

Signed   by    direction    of    Dover    Monthly 


Meeting  of  Friends,  held  the  23rd  of  Eighth 
month,   1848. 

JoH^  Knight,  >^,^^ 
Amy  Jessup,  ^ 
At  New  Garden  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
held  26th  of  Eighth  nionth,  1848,  the  fore- 
going Memorial  was  read  in  this  meeting, 
and  being  approved,  was  directed  to  be 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  same,  and  forwarded 
to  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

Jonathan  Johnson,  >  „,    , 
Miriam  M.  Hodgh,    (  ^'''''^^• 


"This,  too,  Shall  Pass  Away." 

New  Year's  Day  !  What  a  crowd  of  sweet 
memories  of  the  past,  and  bright  visions  of  the 
future,  does  the  sound  inspire !  Who  is  there 
who  does  not  hail  the  day  with  some  pleasura- 
ble feelings  ?  • 

But  New  Year's  Day  ought  to  be  a  day  of 
solemn  rellection,  and  we  would  hope,  that 
with  most  of  our  friends  and  readers  it  is  so — 
that  a  portion  of  it  is  spent  in  looking  baek 
upon  the  past ;  in  recounting  the  many  mer- 
cies which  have  been  vouchsafed,  and  in  erect- 
ing an  Ebenezer  to  the  praise  of  Him,  who  has 
brought  them  safely  through  another  year;  in 
mourning  their  many  short  comings,  and  ne- 
glected opportunities  of  self-improvement  and 
usefulness;  in  lamenting  broken  resolutions, 
and  forming  new  ones  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  a  practice  with  many  persons  at  the 
commencement  of  the  New  Year,  to  select  a 
motto  to  be  peculiarly  their  own,  that  shall 
"  meet  them  as  a  pleasant  thought  when  such 
is  wanted,"  and  be  brought  to  bear  upon  every 
condition  in  which  ihey  may  be  placed  durin" 
the  period  of  time  they  are  anticipating.  To 
those  who  have  not  hitherto  adopted  this  plan, 
we  would  most  earnestly  recommend  it,  as  one 
fraught  alike  with  pleasure  and  profit  ;  and  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  those  who,  having  tried  it, 
may  not  have  made  their  selection  for  this 
year,  we  would  suggest  the  one  that  stands  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  "  This,  too,  shall  pass 
away." 

The  words  were  given  by  an  eastern  sage  to 
the  son  of  his  monarch,  when  requested  to  place 
before  the  youth  a  proverb  that  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  him  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
might  be  placed  ; — a  warning  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  a 
solace  when  surrounded  by  the  dark  clouds  of 
adversity  and  sorrow  ;  a  tiinely  check  to  the 
wild  pleasures  of  youth,  and  a  sweet  comfort 
amid  the  toils  and  cares  of  maturer  years. 

And  can  we  conceive  of  anything  better 
adapted  to  ourselves,  or  more  suitable  for  a 
New  Year's  Day's  reflection?  Let  us  endea- 
vour fully  to  realize  its  meaning  by  tracing  its 
applicability  to  our  own  circumstances. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  writer  can  know  the 
situation  of  his  readers,  but  he  assumes,  that 
all,  like  himself,  are  young.  And  what  bright 
ideas  does  not  that  word  suggest  !  What  san- 
guine hopes  I  What  joyous  pleasures  !  But 
remember  my  dear  young  friends,  that  youth, 
with  its  hopes  and  pleasures,  is  passing  away  ! 
Mature  years,  with  their altendant  labours  and 
anxieties,  will  soon  be  here.     Soon  the  bright 
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eye  will  become  dim,  the  fair  brow  will  be  fur- 
rowed wilh  care,  the  elastic  step  will  be  gone  ; 

"You  must  yield  up  your  youthful  grace 
To  age  and  wrinkles,  earth  and  worms." 

Endeavour  then  to  improve  this  joyous  sea- 
son while  it  lasts  ;  secure  every  precious  hour 
as  it  passes  ;  lay  up  stores  of  knowledge  ;  cul- 
tivate the  mind  ;  discipline  the  heart ;  and  thus 
prepare  yourselves  for  future  years. 

But  above  all,  lay  up  for  yourselves  trea- 
sures in  heaven.  There  neither  moth  nor  rust 
doth  corrupt.  There  youth  and  beauty  never 
pass  away. 

But  perhaps  with  some  of  you,  this  bright 
spring  time  of  life  is  overcast.  You  are  feeling 
God's  afflicting  hand  ;  you  are  laid  upon  a  bed 
of  wearisome  sickness,  or  are  watching  with 
intense  an.xiety  the  flickering  lamp  of  life  in 
some  beloved  friend,  or  are  mourning  some 
recent  Jjereavement.  There  is  comfort  for 
you.  Your  sorrow  will  not  last  always  ;  soon 
it  will  pass  away.  "Weeping  may  endure  for 
a  night,  but  joy'cometh  in  the  morning."  But 
while  your  grief  remains,  try  to  discover  the 
reason  for  which  it  was  sent,  and  to  gain  from 
it  the  good  it  was  inlended  to  bestow.  There 
is  a  bright  light  in  every  cloud,  how  dark  so- 
ever it  may  be.  Oh  I  try  to  see  it,  and  then, 
when  the  cloud  shall  have  passed  away,  the 
brightness  will  remain,  and  shed  a  halo  over 
all  your  future  path. 

But  perhaps  this  is  not  your  case  ;  you  are 
at  the  full  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength  ; 
you  are  surrounded  by  kind  friends,  and  are 
happy  in  loving,  and  being  beloved  by  them. 
Oh!  be  carefuC"The  rills  of  pleasure  never 
run  sincere."     "  This,  too,  shall  pass  away." 

Be  deeply  thankful  to  that  kind  Providence 
which  placed  you  in  such  happy  circumstances; 
but  look  beyond  the  present,  and  while  you 
enjoy  your  pleasures,  remember  how  transi- 
tory they  are,  and  educate  yourself  for  adver- 
sity by  laying  hold  on  things  that  are  eternal. 

But  life  itself  is  passing  away!  Who  can 
tell  how  soon  it  may  be  gone  with'  you  ?  Ere 
another  New  Year's  Day,  you  may  live  only 
in  the  memory  of  your  friendsl 

You  may  urge  that  you  are  young  and 
strong,  but — 

"  Death  is  not  of  those  who  wait 
Tlie  ripen'd  bloom,  to  seize  their  prey." 

You  may  be  amiable  and  intellectual,  and  be- 
loved and  valued  in  the  sphere  in  which  you 
move  :  still,  this  year  you  may  pass  away,  and 
those  qualities  which  endear  you  to  your 
friends,  will  avail  you  nothing,  unless  you 
possess  the  pearl  of  great  price. 

Dear  young  friends,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
seek  this  treasure,  and  as  the  present  hour  is 
all  the  time  you  can  command,  seek  it  now, 
for  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  the 
day  of  salvation." 

Every  thing  around  you, — parents,  friends, 
domestic  comforts,  pleasures, — all  are  passing 
away,  "  all  perish  in  the  using."  But  there  is 
a  Heavenly  Friend  who  is  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  There  is  an  inheritance  above 
that  is  innorrupliblo  and  "  shall  not  pass 
nway."  There  is  a  life  that  shall  never  end 
— there  are  pleasures  ihnt  endure  forever  and 
ever.     Oh  !  may  the  motto  1  have  gi-cn  you. 


impress  on  you    more  fully  the  unsatisfying  1 
ire  of  earthly  things,  and  thus,  lead  you  lo 
seek  these  unchanging  treasures.     Then  tliis 
will  prove  to  you  indeed 

"  A  Happy  New  Year." 

[S.  S.  Journal. 
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The  continuation  of  Marsh's  Life  of  Fox, 
has  been  crowded  out  this  week  ;  also  one  or 
two  obituary  notices ;  they  are  marked  for  in- 
sertion next  week. 

The  family  of  the  late  General  James  Tay- 
lor, of  Newport,  Ky.,  have  unanimously  de- 
termined to  emancipate  all  the  slaves,  number- 
ing over  forty,  belonging  to  the  estate,  and 
that  the  aged  and  children  shall  be  provided 
for. 

Palmer's  Business-Men's  Almanac,  for  the 
3/eurl849:  Containing  besides  the  Astro- 
nomical calculations,  much  useful  informa- 
tion for  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechan- 
ics, and  business-men  generally.  New 
York :  Published  by  V.  B.  Palmer,  at  his 
Agency,  Tribune  Buildings.  Single  copies 
12A  cents. 

This  is  a  work  well  adapted  to  meet  the 
want.s  of  men  of  business,  of  every  class,  com- 
prehending in  about  70  closely  printed  pages, 
a  considerable  amount  and  variety  of  informa- 
tion useful  for  reference. 

The  El  Dorado  mania  seems  not  yet  upon 
the  wane,  judging  from  the  daily  accounts  in 
the  papers.  We  have  from  the  first  been  in- 
clined to  receive  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance, those  wonderful  stories  of  gold  findings 
in  California,  and  to  conclude  that  sad  mortifi- 
cation and  disappointment  would  be  the  expe- 
rience of  many,  at  least,  of  the  adventurers 
now  on  their  way,  or  preparing  to  engage  in 
his  wild  speculation.  From  the  following  ar- 
icle  taken  from  a  late  number  of  one  of  our 
iailies,  it  would  appear  that  our  apprehensions 
are  not  altogether  groundless. 

"  The  Gold  Mines  not  InezhauslMc— The  New 
London  Star,  of  Dec.  11,  publishes  a  letter  from  Tho- 
mas Douglass,  Esq.,  of  that  city,  who  dates  from 
"  Gold  Digging'  on  the  American  River,"  as  early  as 
the  16th  of  July,  boasting  of  the  wealth  of  the 
gold  mines  and  the  profits  of  his  own  digging 
and  washing.  Nevertheless,  he  mentions  one  or  two 
facts  which  express  a  world  of  meaning,  and  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  some  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
California  fever  here  at  home,  as  showing  that  this 
wonderful  gold  mine  resembles  all  other  gold  mine 
the  world  has  yet  known,  in  not  being  altogether  in 
exhaustible.  He  describes  the  amount  of  gold  take 
out  of  the  earth  as  being  prodigious,  there  beiui 
'hundreds  of  persons,'  he  says,  'who  daily  obtai 
from  half  a  pound  lo  two  pounds,"  &c.,  &c.  But  he 
goes  on  to  make  the  following  observations : 

"  '  This  cannot  last  long;  very  many  of  the  rich  de. 
posits  have  already  been  thoroughly  drained.  The 
business  is  already  precarious,  depending  very  much 
upon  luck  in  finding  a  rich  place.  Almost  any  one, 
however,  with  industry  and  sagacity,'  (and  luck,  as 
before,  in  finding  a  rich  place,)  '  may  average  from 


lo  two  ounces  per  day.     Before,  however,  persons 
arrive  here  from  the  States,  it  will,  in  alj  proba- 
bihty,  be  much  less  lucrative.' 
"  Really  these  '  rich  places'  are  getting  worked  out 
ry  soon  ;  and  it  is  a  hard   case,  if  one  must  have 
good  luck,  before  being  sure  of  not  getting  into  a 
ry  precarious  business.     Suppose,  however,  one  has 
the  luck  to  '  average  from  one  to  two  ounces  per  day  ;' 
hat  will  be  the  profit,  with  gold  at  S7  an  ounce,  (at 
hich  it  was  selling  at  San  Francisco,)  and  the  cost 
of  subsistence  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  seven 
times  as  great  in  California  as  here?     It  will  not  be 
difficult  to  prove  by  arithmetical  calculation,  that  the 
average'  profits  of  gold  mining  must  prove  about 
qual  to  the  average  proceeds  of  labour  at  home — or 
bout  one  or  two  dollars  a  day — no  such  great  matter, 
after  all ;  or  scarcely  sufficient,  at  least,  to  reward  the 
ks  of  emigration  and  the  cost  of  an  expensive  voy- 
age and  outfit." 


Received  of  Mark  Willels,  agent,  Smilhfield,  O.,  $2, 
vol.  22,  for  Pusey  Wood,  $2,  vol.  22,  for  James 
M'Grail,  82,  vol.  22,  for  James  W.  M'Grew,  82,  vol. 
22  ;  James  Stanton,  agent,  Barnesville,  O..  82.50,  to 
26,  vol.  23,  for  Robert  H.  Smith,  S2,  vol.  22,  for  Eze- 
kiel  Bundy,  82,  vol.  22,  for  Edith  Scholfield,  82,  vol. 
22,  and  for  Martha  Hall,  81.50,  to  52,  vol.  22  ;  John 
Naylor,  Perryopolis,  Pa.,  $2,  vol.  22  ;  Smith  Upton,  85, 
to  No.  26,  vol.  24  ;  John  G.  Jackson,  per  C.  J.  A.,  82, 
vol.  22 ;  Thomas  Bragg,  Cincinnati,  O.,  per  H.  B.,  N. 
Y.,  $S,  to  52,  vol.  22  ;  Francis  Lightfoot,  82,  vol.  22  ; 
Joseph  Cooper,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  82,  vol.  21. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7  o'clock,  on  Second- 
day  evening,  First  month  1st,  ia49,  at  the 
committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  1 9th  instant,  of  pulmonary 
consumption,  M.  Ellen,  daughter  of  Philip  Chase,  of 
Salem,  Mass. — This  interesting  young  person  was 
tenderly  endeared  to  her  many  relatives  and  friends. 
She  possessed  an  affectionate  disposition,  and  a  bright, 
intuitive  mind.  With  a  truth-loving  regard  for  duty, 
and  a  devoted  interest  in  the  happiness  of  others,  she 
united  a  sensitive  taste  for  the  beauties  and  sublimi. 
ties  of  Nature.  Especially  did  she  delight  in  the  mi- 
nute touches  of  the  Divine  pencil,  from  the  delicate 
sea.flower  to  the  lowliest  woodland  moss,  as  teaching 
her  to  trust  in  One  who  cares  for  them,  and  who  haa 
so  clothed  wilh  beauty  the  grass  of  the  field. — During 
the  gradual  decline  of  her  health,  being  often  favoured 
wilh  sweet  i)eace  and  resignation,  she  loved  lo  trace 
the  gentle  dealings  of  her  heavenly  Father  towards 
her ;  at  one  lime  exclaiming,  "  Worlds  beyond  worlds, 
and  yet  even  X  am  not  overlooked !"  "  My  cup  of 
blessings  runneth  over  !"  Her  daily  increasing  weak- 
ness  of  body  helped,  she  said,  to  loosen  all  worldly 
ties,  and  to  Blrcngthen  her  hope  and  trust  in  her  Re.  ! 
decmer.  She  often  prayed  for  Ihe  sustaining  power  of 
her  Saviour ;  on  one  occasion  observing,  "  Is  it  not 
presuming  in  me  to  desire  lo  be  taken  in  His  ar 
and  carried  in  His  bosom,  while  Mary  was  content  to 
sit  at  His  feet."  At  another  time  she  said,  "  Is  it 
sible  the  white  robe  is  prep.ircd  for  me — for  mr  .' 
"  Yes,  I  am  accepted,  I  am  going  to  heaven."  As 
end  drew  near,  she  often  spoke,  with  a  beaming 
countenance,  of  the  joy  that  was  revealed  to  her,  yet 
desiring  to  be  taken  "Not  one  moment  before  tli« 
right,  the  best,  the  sweet  lime."  Thus  patiently  wait, 
ing,  we  have  the  consoling  belief  that,  at  her  peaceful 
close,  she  was,  through  redeeming  mercy,  prepared 
for  an  entrance  into  "  tlio  Parodisc  of  God."  * 
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History  of  the  Tweiilirth  Centiirv,  Written  in 

17J0. 

(Cnminued  from  pnge  115.) 

The  judicious  reader  of  ihe  history  of  France, 
luring  liie  whole  period  from  thy  publication 
of  this  work,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  will  recognize  the  sub- 
stantial correctness  of  the  following  extract. 
Having  described  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
weak  and  vain-glorious  sovereigns,  and  cor- 
rupt and  profligate  ministers,  Dr.  i\Iadden  thus 
proceeds : — 

In  the  mean  time,  this   unhappy  kingdom 
has  been  paying  severely  for  these  mismanage- 
ments ;  though  every  ministry,   in  their  turn, 
Iiave  been  applauding  their  own  conduct,  and 
on  every  little  occasion  crying  up  their  happy 
times,  and  sti  iking  medals  to  the  glory  of  their 
king.     And,    certainly,    if    future    historians 
3  to  plan  out  their  chronicles  of  these  days 
from  such  vouciiers,  ihey  would  represent  this 
monarch  as  considerable  a  hero,  as  the  present 
riters  (if  they  impartially  represent  Ihe  dis- 
tractions   of   the    coimtry,  the    defeat    of   his 
troops,  the  loss  of  his  provinces,  and  the  cries 
i  sulTerings  of  his  distressed  subjects)  must 
nt  him  a  weak,  unfortunate,  and  contempti- 
ble tyrant. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  Mr.  Mcneville,  who  is  a 
wise  and  able,  though  corrupt  minister,  and 
those  who  are  at  present  at  the  helm  (and  de- 
pend on  Mrs.  Duvall,  the  reigning  mistress,) 
as  they  seem  to  have  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  liim,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it,  have 
laged  him  and  bis  atTairs,  these  three  or 
four  last  years,  somewhat  better  than  their 
predecessors,  and  are  endeavouring  to  bring 
[hlngs  into  tolerable  order.  However,  after 
all,  they  have  chiefly  aimed  at  keeping  the 
clergy  a  little  humbler,  and  calming  the  par- 
ties and  factions  in  the  kingdom,  and,  by  slop- 
ping the  mouths  of  the  boldest  and  most  sedi- 
tious leaders  by  preferments,  making  every 
one  pay  more  submission  to  the  king's  autho- 
rity. 

"  Though   this  has   not  sufficiently  quieted 


the  provinces,  yet  at  court  they  have  taught 
them  all  to  speak  entirely  the  king's  language 
and  sentiments,  where  (as  in  Copenhagen, 
everybody's  clock  and  watch  is  set  lo  go  ex- 
actly with  the  king's  great  clock  at  the  palace) 
all  are  ready  to  answer  bis  majesty  and  hi.s 
ministers  submissively,  as  Menage,  an  ancient 
French  writer,  tells  us,  in  his  time,  the  Duke 
D'Use  did  the  queen  regent,  u  ho,  when  she 
asked  him  what  hour  it  uas,  answered,  '  Ma- 
dame, what  hour  your  majesty  pleases!'  " 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers, 
how  infidelity  in  Franco  supervened  upon  su- 
perstition, until  it  gradually  undermined  both 
the  throne  and   the  altar.     The  church 


regarded  as   an   i 
I  abuse  of  patronage  rapidly  led  to  a  corruption 
I  of  morals  both    amongst    clergy  and  people 
I  These  effects  Dr.   Madden   foresaw  as  clearly 

as  if  he  had  studied  the  writings  of  the  ency- 
j  clopedists  ;  and  seems  lo  have,  with  an  instinc- 
'■  live  sagacity,  estimated  at  its  full  amount,  the 
j  force  of  that  popular  reaction  which  was  so 
j  soon  lo  level  lo  the  ground  all  obnoxious  esfab- 
j  lishmenls.     The  concluding  portion  of  the  fol- 


Louig  the  Seventeenth ,  when  learning,  and  re- 
ligion, and  arts,  were  so  happily  banished  that 
kingdom  ;  and  injldelit ij  united  all  its  divided 
schisms  and  parties,  in  one  general  league 
against  superstition,  pedantry,  and  priest- 
croft  ;  or,  in  other  words,  against  piety,  vir- 
tue, and  knowledge." 

Louis  the  Seventeenth  .'  Tiio  child  who 
never  reigned  I  Whose  piteous  fate  it  was  to 
be  consigned  to  "  the  lender  mercies"  of  a 
wretch  devoid  of  humanity  ;  who  best  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  sangiunary  monsters  by 
whom  he  was  employed,  by  a  refinement  of 
barbarity   in    his  treatment   of  his  ill-starred 

ptive,  of  which  the  annals  of  human  brutal- 


nt  of  state;  and  the    iiy  and  wickedness  alford  no  more  ha 


rowin"; 


example ! 

If  this  statement  stood  alone,  it  would  pass 
for  no  more  than  a  lucky  guess,  oi'  which  the 
accidental  verification  should  not  surprise  us; 
but,  connected  as  it  is  with  ihe  e.xainples  al- 
ready given  of  a  far-seeing  sagacity,  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  Dr.  Madden  the  credit  of 
having  foreseen  and  calculated  with  almost 
exact  chronological   precision,  both  the  events 

lowmg   extract,  which   we   may  now  read  by  i  and  the  period  of  the  French  Revohuion. 

the  light  of  events,  is   full   fraught  with  moral  I      In   the  extreme  democracy  of  the  conslitu- 

and  political  wisdom  : —  '  "  ~ 

"  Certainly,  when  the  king  and  the  ministers 
find  their  account   in  imitating  the  maxims  of 


V'enice,  keeping  the  interest  of  the  clergy  low, 
and  their  persons  contemptible,  religion  and 
the  influence  of  the  mitre  will  be  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  reason  of  stale  and  the  power  of  the 
crown  ;  and  the  subjects  must  necessarily  be- 1 
come  equally  sceptical  in  their  belief,  corrupt  '  [ 
in  their  principles,  and  immoral  in  the  conduct  i  s 
of  their  lives.  Now,  though  this  will  evident- 
ly lessen  the  unreasonable  authority  of  the 
pope  and  the  church  with  the  nation,  yet,  whe- 
ther such  measures  will  not,  at  the  same  lime, 
unloose  the  sacred  bonds  by  which  religion 
ties  allegiance  of  the  peop'e  to  the  supreme 
trale,  and  make   them    bad    subjects  in 


lion  of  Poland,  he  discerned  the  germs  of  de- 
cay :  and  although  he  does  not,  in  so  many 
words,  foretell  the  partition,  he  describes  such 
a  slate  of  things  as  is  quite  inconsistent  with  any 
notion  of  its  long  continuance  as  an  indepcnd- 
ent  kingdom.  The  following  are  bis  scarcely 
less  than  prophelic  words  ; — 


As  that  crown  is  soon  lo  be  set  up  for  sale, 
ar  there  are  already  as  many  new  kings 
set  up  amongst  them,  as  ever  were  made  on  a 
twelfih-nigiit  for  diversicm  ;  and  will,  probably, 
have  Ihe  same  fate,  and  be  unkmged  again, 
when  their  parlies,  that  set  them  up,  are  tired 
of  them  and  their  silly  play,  and  sick  of  the 
puppets  they  have  created." 

Of  French  fashions,  we  have  the  following 


proportion  as  they  are  bad  Chrislians,  is  worth  !  "■''''^s''-"^'  account,  apily  descriptive  of  the 
the  consideration  of  the  mighty  Macbiavcls  of  [  "^""^"^-'^o"  'eviiy  by  which  that  versatile  people 
France."  "  I  are  characterized  :^ 

"  It  would  be  entertaining  to  write  a  history 
of  the  fashions  for  the  last  lour  ye.irs  1  resided 
here  ;  and  1  am  confident  it  woidd  make  a  lit- 
tle folio,  to  go  ibroiigb  them  all  in  their  differ- 
ent reigns  and  seasons.  High-slays,  low  slays, 
and  no  slays;  shorl-waisted,  long-wasted 
sUiys  ;  short,  mid-leg,  all-leg,  no-leg  pellicoats  ; 
broad  lace,    narrow  laec 

lings,  edgings  ;   high  lie; 

pinners,  two  pinners,  or 

der,    all    powder,    liltle 

mauluas  wilb    a    tail,    uanta-laii,    false   tail  ; 

lour  flounces,  three  flounces,  two  flounces,  no 


ranee." 

This  i-i  surely  a  wisdom  which  saw.  in  em-  j 
bryo,  the  mighty  changes  and  convulsions  j 
which  afterwards  took  place  in  France,  and  1 
from  the  very  causes  «  hid)  he  imlicaies.  In 
the  following  we  have  \i  hat  mnv  be  called  a  ! 
retrospective  anticipation  of  the  French  Revo-  j 
lulion,  which  Dr.  Madden  coniemplaies  as  hav-  j 
ing  taken  place  at  the  precise  period  wdien  it  I 
actually  aflVighlcd  the  world  :—  | 

"  By  such  a  model  as  thi 
might  be  done  here,  lo  drive 
nencc  of  reading  and  studj' 
years  we  might  see   this    reigi 


I  the  imper-li- 
ind  in  a  few 
lical   that  of 


>,  Flanders  lace,  Eng- 
110  lace;  fiinges,  knot- 
ids,  low  heads  ;  ihree- 
le-pinner  ;  much  povv- 
powder,   no  powder  ; 
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flounce ;  wide  sleeves,  straight  sleeves,  long 
sleeves,  short  sleeves;  many  ribbons,  all  rib- 
bons, lew  ribbons,  broad  ribbons,  narrow  rib- 
bons, rich  ribbons,  plain  ribbons,  flowered 
ribbons,  stamped  ribbons,  no  ribbons.  Such 
a  noble  and  important  work  as  this,  with  the 
dales  and  rise  of  every  fashion,  the  councils 
that  decreed  it,  the  authors  and  the  inventors, 
and  the  vast  revolutions  it  produced  in  the 
political  world,  and  dedicated  to  the  lovely 
Duchess  Monbazon,  who  is  able,  my  lord,  to 
prescribe  what  fashions  she  pleases,  both  to 
her  own  sex  and  ours,  would,  I  am  sure,  raise 
more  subscriptions  than  the  works  of  Cicero 
or  Livy." 

Let  the  render  endeavour  to  picture  to  him- 
self the  meagrcness  of  ihe  diurnal  and  hebdo- 
madal press,  in  the  early  portion  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  as  compared  uilh  ils  present 
prodigious  extent  and  augmenlntiou  ;  and  then 
say,  whether  the  sagacity  was  at  fault,  which 
predicted  such  a  result — and  whether  the  fol- 
lowing pithy  description  of  it,  is  not  as  charac- 
teristic of  our  own  country,  as  the  changes  ol 
fashion  set  forth  in  the  foregoing,  is  of  our 
gayer  and  more  lively  neighbours; — 

"  It  was  really  a  surprise  to  me  to  sen  such 
a  vast  spawn  of  the  productions  of  these  in- 
sects, that  thus  float  and  feed  upon  the  air  we 
breathe,  and  have  no  appearance  of  existence, 
but  in  their  constant  buzzing  about,  hearken- 
ing out,  attending,  and  listening  to,  the  noise 
and  motions  of  their  neighbours.  They  seem 
to  make  their  ears  as  useful  to  them  as  the 
pygmies,  which  Pigafetta  tells  us  he  found  in 
the  Island  of  Aruchot,  near  to  Moluccas,  who 
lived  in  dark  caverns,  (like  the  garrets,  I  sup- 
pose, of  these  authors,)  and  lay  upon  one  ear 
for  a  bed,  and  covered  themselves,  by  way  of 
warm  bed  clothes,  with  the  other." 

When  it  is  recollected  that  the  above  wa 
written  long  before  parliamentary  reporlin 
was  thought  of,  and  when  our  press  was  little 
more  than  a  record  of  births,  deaths,  and  ma 
riaoes,  some  court  news,  and  anecdotes  of 
some  remarkable  men — it  will  bo  allowed,  that 
the  prescience  which  could  contemplate  it  in 
its  present  developed  stale  was,  indeed,  not  a 
little  surprising. 

Of  our  colonies,  then   few  and    thinly-peo- 
pled, let  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with 
iheir  history  and  rise,  say  whclhor  the  fullo 
ing  were  not  sagacious  anticipalions  :  — 

"  The  truth  is  our  colonies  abroad  have,  and 
are  likely  to  acquire  still,  such  an  increase  of 
liands  and  strength,  that  the  s^rcntest  cure 
will  be  necessary  to  kcip  llic  .\troii;:i .s/  ij'  Ihnn 
dependent  ;  and  yet  it)  piuvnl.-  ili;ii  iIil-  \\.-ak- 
est  of  them  may  nut  livij  un  ihr  bl>  nd  ami  spi- 
rits of  the  nation;  nor  suck,  if  I  may  use  the 
allusion,  on  her  breast  too  long." 

And  again  : — 

"  1  am  confident,  as  they  will  require,  so 
they  will  deserve,  and  fully  repay,  this  care. 
Besides  tho  advantage  of  the  commerce,  and 
the  navigation  betwixt  us,  it  is  certain  they 
generally,  in  proportion,  produce  greater,  more 
sublime  and  warlike  spirits;  as  being  compos- 
ed  of  adventurous   and    daring  people,  or,  al 


worst,  of  melancholy  dispositions  ;  which  last, 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  other,  who  must  evi- 
dently be  of  service  to  us)  are  the  best  seed- 
bed for  ingenious  and  inventive,  as  well  as 
learned  and  judicious  heads." 

The  Romanizing  tendencies  of  many  of  the 
pious  and  learned  of  our  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  present  day,  together  with  the  causes  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin,  arc  thus  inti- 
mated : — 

"  Your  excellency,  who  is  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  your  own  country,  will 
be  belter  able  to  judge  of  such  consequences 
by  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Third,  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  when  the  miserable  infec- 
tion that  had  corrupted  both  the  lives  and  the 
fa'wh  of  one  part  of  our  people,  had  di-ivcn  the 
other  to  an  absolute  revolt  in  their  allegiance 
and  principles  to  Rome  and  her  supersti- 
tions" 

Wo  believe  that  what  is  called  the  Puseyile 
movement  could  not  be  better  described,  both 
in  its  origin  and  its  tendency,  than  in  these 
words.  A  latitudinarianism,  whose  toleration 
of  sects  amounted  to  intolerance  of  an  estab- 
lishment, gave  riso  to  grave  questionings  re- 
specting church  principles  ;  which,  when  taken 
up  by  men  of  hasly  judgments,  or  healed,  nar- 
row minds,  ended  in  subjection  to  a  system  of 
dogmatic  belief,  which  overruled  both  reason 
and  scripture.  That  many  sagacious  reason- 
ers  of  the  present  day  should  have  foreseen 
such  a  result,  when  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the 
church  wore  freely  admitted  into  parliament, 
can  cause  no  surprise.  But,  that  such  a  con- 
tingency should  have  been,  as  above,  distinctly 
intimated,  as  the  natural  and  necessary  result 
of  a  laxity  or  decline  of  faith,  more  than  one 
hundred  years  before  such  admission,  must 
surely  excite  our  adunralion. 


Distress  iu  Ircliiml. 


Ctnlral  Kclicf  Committee  oftlie  Society  of  Friends. 
'13  Fleet  St.,  Dublin,  19tli  of  Sixth  month,  KS-IS. 
Allhough  a  prolonged  stale  of  distress  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  and  Ihe  continued 
supplies  poured  in  upon  us  from  abroad  wilh 
unexampled  liberality,  render  it  impossible  yet 
to  close  our  labours,  and  to  furnish  our  consti- 
tuonls  wilh  a  full  account  of  the  di.stribulion  of 
their  bounty  ;  yet  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  year 
and  half,  since  we  entered  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  ihe  large  fund  entrusted  to  us,  de- 
mands that  some  account  of  our  proceedings, 
and  of  ihe  present  stale  of  our  accounts,  should 
be  laid  before  the  subscribers. 

Reserving  more  minute  details  for  a  fulure 
report,  we  present  herewith  a  staiement  of  our 
receipts  and  issues,  in  money  and  food,  from 
the  lirnc  of  our  appointment,  in  Klevenlh 
month,  184C,  to  the  1st  of  Fifth  month,  18-18. 
This  statement  exhibiis  the  amount  hitherto 
allocated  for  relief  in  each  county  and  province 
of  Ireland.  It  is  to  bo  observed,  ihat  these 
divisions  consist  of  a  great  number  of  minor 
districts,  whose  claims  required  to  bo  indivi- 
dually considered.  In  most  cases  applications 
were    manv    limes    renewed,    and    successive 


grnnls  made.  Thus,  the  dislribulion  of  £142,- 
6G5  throughout  ihe  several  counlies  was  effect- 
ed by  upwards  of  eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
separate  grants,  the  average  value  of  each 
grant  having  been  about  £15  18s.;  of  these 
grants,  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  were 
made  at  the  Central  office  in  Dublin,  and  about 
five  thousand  four  hundred  by  our  auxiliaries 
in  Cork,  Limerick,  Walerfurd,  and  Clonmel. 

The  management  of  the  local  d'stribulion 
has  been  entrusted  to  individuals  or  commit- 
tees in  the  respective  districts,  whom  we  be- 
lieved to  be  efficient  and  trustworthy  ;  and  in 
the  selection  of  these  channels  of  relief,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  branch  of  our  administration, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  staling  that  tho  strict- 
est impartiality  has  been  observed. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  large  amount  of  labour 
must  have  devolved  on  those  engaged  in  con- 
ducting a  business  comprehending  not  only  the 
distribution  of  so  considerable  a  fund,  but  ihe 
receipt  and  management  of  the  vast  supplies  of 
provisions  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales, 
consisting  of  nearly  one  hundred  separate 
shipments  or  cargoes,  many  of  which  were 
landed  at  various  oulporls.  A  well-arranged 
system  of  management  and  of  accounts  was 
therefore  necessary  to  ensure  due  regularity  , 
in  all  ihe  details,  and  afford  facility  hereafter 
for  any  scrutiny  to  which  our  transactions  may 
be  subjected.  Of  the  extent  of  the  correspon- 
dence, growing  out  of  the  several  departments 
of  ihe  concern,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when 
we  stale  that  the  number  of  letters  received 
and  despatched  at  our  ofKce  in  Dublin,  in  the 
course  of  ihe  eighteen  months  embraced  in  ihe 
present  report,  was  upwards  of  37,000.  Our 
endeavour  has  been  to  conduct  ibe  business 
the  sjnallest  possible  cost  without  a  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  ;  and  in  this  we  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  gratuitous  services  of  several 
friends,  who  have  devoted  their  lime  with 
much  diligence  to  the  work.  A  considerable 
number  of  paid  clerks  have,  however,  been  in- 
dispensable ;  and  we  have  only  to  express  our 
hope,  that  having  reference  to  the  magnilude 
and  diversified  characler  of  the  business  en- 
trusted to  us,  the  expenses  of  management  will 
be  considered  moderale. 

We  arc  here  bound  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
portant assistance  aflbrded  to  us  in  the  care 
and  dislribulion  of  the  American  supplies,  by 
the  liberal  arrangements  of  our  Government. 
Nearly  one-half  of  these  consignnienis,  arriv- 
ing  at  a  period  when  the  Commissariat  Relief 
Department  was  in  operation,  were  received 
into  ils  depots  without  expense  to  us.  From 
this  accommodation,  and  the  obliging  manner 
in  which  the  oflicers  employed  in  ihn  several 
branches  of  ihe  public  service  with  whom 
have  been  brought  into  communication,  have 
co-opcraled  wilh  us,  not  only  lias  n  large  sav- 
ing  been  effected  in  our  e.xpcnses,  but  facilities 
have  been  afforded  for  the  correct  transaction 
of  our  business  which  we  could  not  otherwise 
have  enjoyed. 

In  explanation  of  the  money-value  afli.xed  to 
ihe  consignmenls  of  provisions  from  America 
in  the  annexed  accouni,  wc  may  stale,  that 
general  the  figures  represent  very  nearly  ihe 
actual  market-value  of  ihc  provisions  on  a 
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val,  freight  and  cliarges  paid.  Il  is  well  known 
that  the  rrcigiit  has  been,  in  all  cases,  paid  hy 
our  Government.  In  some  instances  it  became 
necessary  to  sell  the  food,  and  in  these  ca^es 
the  amount  of  money  received  is  of  course 
that  which  appears  in  our  books. 

Heferring  to  the  proportion  of  our  funds 
allolted  tn  the  several  districts,  we  may  observe 
that,  whilst  there  has  been  a  conscientious  en- 
deavour to  make  an  equitable  distribution,  it  is 
not  pretended  that  in  all  cases  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  each  county  has  been  in  the  precise 
ratio  of  the  distress.  The  strict  application  of 
such  a  rule  was  rendered  impracticable  by 
various  circumstances.  In  all  cases  it  was 
needful  to  keep  in  view  the  government  mea- 
sures, and  those  of  the  other  relief  associations, 
as  well  as  the  locnl  resources  which  were  or 
ought  to  be  forthcoming;  but  the  cause  which 
above  all  others  has  obstructed  an  eq\ial  parti- 
cipation in  the  relief,  has  been  the  want  of  a 
siitTicient  number  of  suitable  hands  to  adminis- 
ter it  in  some  of  the  most  distressed  districts. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  a  much  larger  share 
of  our  funds  has  been  distributed  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster  than  in  Connaught.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county  of 
Cork,  and  in  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Clare, 
the  famine  was  as  sore  as  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  in  extremity  of  want,  and  extent  of 
destitution,  the  province  of  Connaught  unques- 
tionably presented  upon  the  whole  the  darkest 
shade  of  distress.  It  is  very  difficult  for  those 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  that  province,  to  conceive  how  com- 
pletely that  machinery  is  wanting  in  its  exten- 
sive rural  districts,  which,  in  a  well-ordered 
community,  can  be  made  available  for  investi- 
gating and  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor.  From  this  cause  it  has  been  foimd  im- 
possible in  some  parts  of  Connaught  to  carry 
out  by  private  agency  any  comprehensive 
measures  of  relief.  The  larger  distribution  of 
our  funds  in  Munster  has  been  mainly  owing  to 
tlic  greater  amount  of  local  co-operation,  super- 
intended and  aided  as  it  has  been  hy  ourefRcient 
auxiliary  committees  of  friends  in  the  towns  of 
Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Clonmcl. 

We  now  turn  from  the  past  to  our  present 
operations.  Under  the  extreme  jjressure  of 
famine  with  which  we  had  to  deal  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  our  appointment,  the  pro- 
mineiit  object  was  to  devise  the  most  prompt 
and  effectual  measures  for  averting  starvation. 
The  dearth  of  food  was  generally  attempted  to 
be  mot  by  I  he  formation  of  depots,  where  soup 
and  other  kinds  of  cooked  provisions  were  gra- 
tuitously distributed;  but  the  hurtful  tendency 
of  gratuitous  relief  in  pauperizing  the  people 
was  too  apparent  to  permit  the  continuance  of 
such  a  system  beyond  the  period  of  urgent 
need,  and  accordingly,  as  the  suffering  gradu- 
ally abated,  and  a  more  comprehensive  poor- 
law  came  into  operation,  it  became  our  anxious 
endeavour  to  apply  the  residue  of  the  means 
entrusted  to  us,  to  such  objects  as  were  most 
likely,  whilst  affording  present  relief,  to  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  people,  in  promo- 
ting productive  industry,  and  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Wiih  this  view,  we 
have  for  some  months  past  very  much  discon- 


tinued gratuitous  issues  of  food,  for  purposes 
of  general  relief,  and  have  chiefly  confined  our 
grants  to  some  suffering  districts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  nourishment  to  sick  and  con- 
valescent persons,  and  their  helpless  children, 
who  may  not  be  adequately  relieved  under  the 
existing  poor-law.  We  intend  to  adhere  to 
this  system. 

Considerable  grants  have  been  recently 
made,  and  are  still  in  progress,  in  aid  of  an 
extension  of  the  fisheries  on  the  western  and 
southern  coasts.  This  is  a  branch  of  national 
industry  which  promises  beyond  most  others 
to  reward  the  enterprize  of  the  intelligent  and 
persevering;  it  also  possesses  the  important 
advantage,  in  those  parts  where  the  produce 
of  the  land  is  insufticient  for  the  support  of  its 
population,  of  being  productive  of  immediate 
supplies  ofwiiolesome  food.  Our  assistance 
has  chiefly  consisted  of  loans  to  parties  who 
have  undertaken  to  act  in  conformity  to  regu- 
lations carefully  framed,  with  a  view  to  the 
interests  of  both  owners  and  crews  of  the  boats 
employed.  We  consider  that  iho  obligation 
to  repayment  out  of  actual  earnings  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  industry,  and  lay  the  found^uion 
for  a  more  healthy  prosecution  of  the  trade 
than  if  it  were  nurtured  by  a  system  of  2;ratui- 
lies.  The  principal  stations  thus  assisted  are 
as  follow  : — 

Belmullet,  County  of  Mayo. 

Achill  Sound,  Do. 

Ballinakill,  County  of  Galway. 

Kdlcry  Harbour,  Do. 

Dingle  Bay,  Coimty  of  Kerry. 

Bere  Island,  County  of  Cork. 

Castle  Townsend,  Do. 

Hclvick  Head,  County  of  Waterford. 

Grants  of  improved  fishing  tackle  and  clothing 
have  been  made  at  many  others  on  the  coast, 
and  some  aid  has  likewise  been  afforded  to  an 
industrious  class  of  fishermen  on  Lough 
Nengh.  The  result  hitherto  in  most  of  these 
cases  is  highly  encouraging. 

We  have  lately  entered  upon  the  cultivation 
of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Irish,  equal  to 
nine  hundred  English,  acres  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  — an  engagement  requiring  the 
outlay  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  ;  which 
being  chiefly  expended  in  spade  labour  in  one 
of  the  most  impoverished  counties  in  Ireland, 
cannot  fail,  whatever  may  bo  its  ultimate  issue, 
to  afford  a  large  amount  of  present  relief.  We 
entertain  a  hope,  however,  not  only  that  the 
funds  employed  will  be  returned,  but  that  the 
exhibition  of  an  improved  mode  of  culture,  and 
the  growth  of  useful  crops,  hitherto  but  little 
known  in  that  part  of  the  country,  will  have  a 
tendency  to  withdraw  the  peasantry  from  their 
exclusive  dependence  on  the  potato,  and  in 
other  respects  be  productive  of  permanent  be- 
nefit. The  lands  are  of  good  quality,  and  in 
fair  condition;  and  arc  placed  at  our  disposal 
for  one  season  by  the  proprietors,  free  of  rent 
and  poor  rato  :  we  provide  the  labour,  manure, 
and  seed,  and  receive  the  produce,  giving  up 
the  land  when  the  crops  shall  be  disposed  of. 
Tiie  allotment  of  crops  is  agreed  to  be  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Turnips,  272  acres. 

Mangold  WurlzoU,       40      " 
Parsnips,  4fi      " 


Carrots, 

Peas, 

Beans, 


55  acres. 
22     " 


Barley,  (dibbled)  !)     " 

Oats,  do.  !)     " 

Cabbages,  21      " 

Flax,  50     " 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  now 
sown,  and  the  prospects  so  far  are  favourable. 
This  operation  is  superintended  by  an  intelli- 
gent local  Committee,  consisting  of  a  kw  high- 
ly respectable  [)ersons  residing  at  Ballina  and 
its  vicinity,  assisted  by  the  County  Surveyor, 
and  one  of  the  Practical  Instructors  at  present 
so  usefully  employed  by  the  Royal  Agricultu- 
ral Society  in  diffusing  sound  information  re- 
specting tiie  management  of  land  amongst  the 
small  farmers  in  various  parts  of  Ireland.  A 
similar  operation  on  a  smaller  scale  has  been 
undertaken  on  our  behalf  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way by  Lord  Wallseourt :  in  this  instance,  we 
have  simply  given  the  seed  and  advanced  the 
sum  of  £"^00,  to  be  repaid  in  twelve  months, 
on  condition  of  the  money  being  expended  in 
the  culture  by  spade  labour  of  fifiy  acres  in 
crops  approved  by  us.  The  whole  of  this  land 
is  now  under  crop,  and  the  reports  made  to  us 
of  the  execution  and  prospects  of  the  work  are 
exceedingly  satisfactory. 

The  situation  of  small  landholders,  who 
have  struggled  under  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  last  two  years  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ent position,  has  repeatedly  claimed  our  sym- 
pathy and  assistance.  We  were  enabled  last 
year,  by  a  liberal  donation  from  the  Govern- 
ment by  iho  hands  of  Commissary-General 
Sir  Randolph  Roulh,  of  about  40,0l)J  pounds 
weight  of  turnip  seeds,  to  make  a  very  season- 
able distribution  in  small  portions  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland.  The  results  were  truly  valu- 
able and  encouraging.  By  the  returns  made 
from  our  correspondents  entrusted  with  the 
local  distribution,  it  appeared  that  nine  thous- 
and six  hundred  and  fifty-two  acres  were 
sown,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  through  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  occupiers,  would  pro- 
bably have  otherwise  lain  waste  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce having  been  generally  abundant,  it  is  es- 
timated that  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  tons  of  turnips  were  thus 
raised  by  a  class  consisting  generally  of  small 
farmers  and  cottiers,  whoso  resources  were 
almost  exhausled.  There  is  probably  at  the 
present  time  no  portion  of  the  community  la- 
bouring under  greater  difficulties  and  priva- 
tions, than  those  whose  occupation  of  land 
exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre  has  excluded 
them  liom  poor-law  relief,  and  who  cling  to 
their  little  holdings  as  the  only  means  of  future 
subsistence.  We  have  had  undoubted  evidence 
that  several  instances  have  occurred,  in  which 
persons  thus  circumstanced  have  suffered  indi- 
viduals of  their  family  to  die  of  want  rather 
than  surrender  their  land.  Encouraged  by 
the  experience  of  last  season,  and  as  a  means 
of  the  most  useful  assistance  to  this  suffering 
class,  we  have  this  year  allotted  the  sum  of 
£-5000  for  the  purchase  of  turnip  and  other 
green-crop  seeds,  of  which  the  early  kinds 
have  been  extensively  distributed,  and  the  al- 
lotment of  others  is  still  in  progress.  The 
sf^eds  are  given  e;raiuitnnslv,  our  correspond- 
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ents  in  the  several  districts  being  merely  ex- 
pected to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  real  need  of 
ihe  pnrties,  and  that  in  every  case  the  requisite 
quantity  of  ground  has  been  properly  pre- j 
pared.  1 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


For"  'I'he  Fricnrt." 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 

the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the   Association,  held  First  j 

month  1st,    lt!49,  the   following    Friends  weie 

appointed  olTicers   for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Clerk. — Joseph  Kite. 
Treasurer.  —  Benjamin  M.  Warder. 
i>/a»tn'<;r.s.— Benjamin  [i.  Warder,  John  M. 
Whilall,'j()el  Cadbiiry,  Eliliu  Roberts,  Josiah 
H.  Newbold,  Israel  H.  Johnson,  Thomas  Lip- 
pincolt,  Richard  Richardson,  .Mark  Baklcrslon, 
Francis  Bacun,  James  Kite,  William  Scatter- 
good. 

Annual  Report. 
To  The  Philadtdpliia  Association  of  Friends 

for  the  Inslruction  of  Poor  Children, 
The  Managers  report : 

That  the  schools  for  coloured  children  un- 
der their  care,  have  been  regularly  kept  up 
during  the  past  year,  and  they  believe,  are  in 
as  flourishing  a  condition  as  at  any  former 
period  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  imfavour- 
able  circumstances,  under  which  many  of  the 
children  are  placed  at  home,  and  the  associa- 
tions to  which  they  are  accustomed,  their  ad- 
vancement in  their  studies  is  satisfactory. 

The  short  time  which  most  of  them  are 
able  to  attend  school,  and  the  irregularity  of 
many  in  their  attendance,  generally  prevents 
that  proficiency,  which  is  found  among  those 
whose  circumstances  are  more  favourable; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
they  labour  under,  their  progress  in  some  in- 
stances is  equal  to  that  of  any  other  children. 
Their  literary  pursuits  continue  to  be  of  the 
kind  that  will  be  most  useful  to  ihcm  ;  and  we 
believe  the  efibrt  to  enlighten  this  class  of 
children  is  among  the  most  profitable  of  the 
charities  of  the  day. 

The  Girls'  Department  has  been  atlcndod 
by  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  the  records  of  our  Visiting 
Committees,  who  attend  the  school  twice  in 
each  month,  bear  witness  to  their  orderly  de- 
portment, and  to  the  neatness  and  decorum 
which  has  generally  prevailed.  Our  teacher 
has  devoted  considtirable  time  and  attention  to 
instructing  the  girls  in  sewing,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  mention  that  a  number  of  ihem  have 
learned  to  cut  out  and  make  their  own  gar- 
ments. We  bi.'lievc  this  kind  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  the  discipline  and  wholesome  restraint 
10  which  thn  cluldren  are  subjected,  will  prove 
valuable  to  them  in  after  life. 

The  Library  attached  to  iho  CJirls'  School 
has  been  extensively  used,  and  wo  trust  may 
be  of  essential  benefit  to  the  children  in  en- 
couraging them  10  habits  of  reading  and  rellec- 
tion. 

The  Infant  School  has  been  large,  and  we 
trust  that  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  children 


may  prove  as  the  seed  which  in  after  life  may 
bear  profitable  fruit.  Many  of  them  evince  a 
lively  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  the  elementary 
branches  in  which  they  receive  instruction, 
and  their  cheerful  deportment  gives  cause  to 
believe  that  they  appreciate  in  degree  the 
favours  sought  to  be  conferred  upon  them. 

The  Schools  have  been  under  the  care  of 
the  same  teachers,  who  for  several  years  have 
had  charge  of  them,  and  the  Managers  believe 
that  they  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge their  duties. 

The  Girls'  School  has  been  attended  by  an 
average  number  of  thirty-eight  and  three- 
fourths  ;  fifty  have  been  admitted,  of  which 
eight  were  re-admissions, — Register  No.  522, 
— and  Ihe  whole  number  of  re-admissions,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen — Class  list  54.  In  the 
Inlants'  Department,  fifty-three  were  admitted 
since  last  report,  of  whom  nine  were  re-ad- 
missions;  the  average  for  the  year  is  seventy- 
six  and  a  half;  Register  No.  104'.;  whole 
number  of  re-admissions  one  hundred  and 
filly-seven,  and  Class  list  107. 

'['he  sum  of  eighteen  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  was  e.Npended  in  fiirnishing  some  of 
llie  most  destitute  of  the  children,  with  shoes 
during  the  last  winter. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Managers, 

J.  M.  Whitall,  Clerk. 
Pliilada.,  Tvvelftli  mo.  28,  1848. 


THE  YEAR'S  DECLINE. 

BV  JOll.N  SWAIN. 

Come,  and  the  year's  decline  behold  ; 
O'er  grove  and  garden,  wood  and  wold, 
Chased  are  the  leaves  by  the  wild  wind's  cold. 

Wasted  and  worn,  away,  away, 
Vanish  the  graceful,  fly  the  gay. 
As  before  valour  flies  dismay. 

Win  ye  who  will,  and  won,  claim 

This  world's  best  good, — wealth,  pleasure,  fame; 

But  huld, — is  there  no  nobler  aim  ? 

If  not,  then  man  is  made  to  mourn  ; 
And  SjiriTigs  arc  but  to  mock  us  born  ; 
And  Summers  they  but  smile  in  scorn. 

For  pleasure — bright  as  blushing  spring  ; 
And  fame — like  songs  wood  warblers  sing  ; 
And  ricltes  fly  like  biids  on  wing. 

But  man  was  never  made  to  mourn. 
Never  was  Spring  to  mock  us  born  ; 
Never  did  Summer  smile  in  scorn. 

They  come  that  man  may  live — they  go 
Tliat  ho  may  learn — may  learn  to  luiuw 
His  heart's  best  home  is  not  below. 

The  blessed  days  that  visit  earth, 
Awaliing  beauty,  gladness,  niirlli. 
Speak  of  the  sky  their  place  of  hulh. 

For  there's  a  better  world  than  this, 

Wliere  the  true  good  inunortal  is  ; 

Else  whence  our  liglit,  and  love  and  bliss. 

Ai.d  now,  amid  the  year's  decline, 
A  thousand  monitors  combine, 
To  bid  us  seek  ihc  land  divine. 


THE  WISH. 

I  ask  not  golden  stores  of  wealth. 

No  rank,  nor  pomp,  nor  state  ; 
Nor  noble's  glittering  coronet, 

Nor  mansion  of  Ihe  great; 
I  care  not  that  around  njy  brow 

Fame's  laurel  wreath  should  twine  ; 
Or,  that  on  History's  glowing  page 

jly  name  may  proudly  shine. 

I  envy  not  the  calm  retreat. 

From  worldly  noise  and  strife — 
The  lowly  cot — the  flower-gemm'd  path- 

The  simple  joys  of  life: 
I  ask  not  that  in  soft  repose 

My  peaceful  days  may  glide. 
As  the  light  bark  is  borne  along 

The  deep,  unruffled  tide. 

But  litis  I  ask  :  that  while  I  live, 

I  may  not  live  in  vain  ; 
For  I  would  cheer  the  aching  heart. 

And  soothe  llie  mourner's  pain  — 
Would  wipe  away  grief's  bitter  tears. 

The  poor  man's  struggles  aid; 
And  guide  the  wanderer  back,  whose  si 

From  virtue's  path  have  strayed. 

Then,  whether  affluence  and  state 

Shall  be  my  destin'd  lot. 
Or  'neath  the  humble  cottage  roof 

I  dwell,— it  matters  not — 
If  I,  by  self.dcnying  love. 

Earth's  weary  ones  can  bless, 
And  deepen,  as  I  pass  along, 

The  stream  of  happiness. 


Simplicity  and  purity  are  the  two  wings  by 
which  we  are  lified  up  above  all  earthly  desires 
and  gratifications. 


Thomas  Scaltcrgood  and  his  Time.<i. 

(Continued  from  page  117.) 

From  Providence  under  date  of  Tenth  month 
1st,  1813,  he  wrote  to  the  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia with  whom  he  stayed  when  in  that 
city. 

"  Beloved  Friends, — I  am  at  this  time  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  good  health,  and 
have  so  been  since  I  lefi  your  house.  1  may 
inform  you,  that  1  have  had  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney so  far,  and  have  laboured  through  almost 
all  the  meetings  belonging  to  this  Yearly 
Meeting.  In  a  lew  days  I  shall  travel  towards 
New  York  State,  taking  in  my  way,  Pomfret 
and  Kenford,  lowards  New  Milford  and  Ob- 
long; then,  taking  ihe  meetitjgs  of  Friends  on 
10  Danby  and  Ferrisburg,  and  return  back  to 
Granville,  Quecnsbury,  and  down  the  west 
side  of  the  river  lo  Marlborough, — the  meet- 
ings thereaway,  to  Cornwall  and  New  Wind- 
sor ;  then  cross  the  river  to  New  York,  and  so 
return  home  to  my  family. 

"  Although  I  have  had  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney, it  has  been  a  rough  one;  under  which  1 
have  been  almost  ready  to  faint ;  but  He  whom 
my  soul  loved  more  than  all  here  below,  did 
interfere,  and  make  hard  things  easy,  and  bit- 
ter things  sweet  ;  because  he  did  know  that  I 
was  doing  all  I  could  lo  please  him.  I  do  feci 
myself  satisfied,  and  richly  paid  for  nil  the 
liiile  services  lie  has  required  of  me.  It  is  not 
very  likely,  I  have  accomplished  more  llinn 
half  Ihe  visit  set  before  me  last  spring  was  a 
year.  I  let  no  one  know,  not  even  my  wife, 
the  extent  of  my  visit,  until  I  was,  us  it  were, 
raised  from  the  dead,  in  your  city  ;  when  my 
Master  let  me  know  that  he  would  go  with 
mo  ;  which  promise  he  has  fulfilled  to  this  day, 
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which  is  consolation  great  to  me,  insomuch 
thai  I  feel  no  desire  nor  inclinalion  for  home, 
to  see  my  wife  and  children.  I  have  so  far 
followed  the  path  that  was  pointed  out  to  me, 
more  than  one  year  past,  without  erring,  lo 
my  knowledge,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  lo  | 
the  left.  I  do  see  the  path  as  clearly  opened  j 
before  me,  as  in  the  beginning,  and  it  is  my 
greatest  pleasure  to  walk  in  it,  without  being 
any  way  disturbed  at  what  might  bcfal  this 
body  in  a  cold  fieezing  winter.  My  friends, 
wherever  my  lot  is  cast,  both  young  and  old, 
show  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  me. 

"  From  what  is  above  written  concerning 
my  wife  and  children,  do  not  judge  that  I  es- 
teem them  lightly.  I  cannot  judge  that  there 
is  any  husband  amongst  men,  that  has  a  more 
near  and  dear  afTeclion  for  a  woman,  than  1 
feel  for  her,  and  my  children.  But  this  I  will 
mention  from  certain  knowledge,  that  I  love 
my  Master,  more  than  wife  or  children,  house 
or  land,  or  any  created  thing  in  this  lower 
world.  When  he  is  pleased  to  hide  his  face 
from  me,  for  the  increase  of  my  love  to  him, 
— my  wife  and  children  are  of  little  account  to 
me, — neither  all  the  world,  nor  the  glories  and 
pleasures  thereof. 

"  My  esteemed  friend  Moses  Brown,  anil 
his  son-in-law,  have  purchased  a  new  and 
convenient  carriage  for  me  to  ride  in,  lo  take 
it  home  to  be  my  own,  wherein  I  can  shut 
myself  up  from  the  rain  and  snow.  The  little 
horse  well  harnessed,  is  very  tractable  in  it. 
I  find  it  easier  for  him,  than  carrying  me  on 
his  back,  and  mtich  more  so  for  me;  a  four 
wheel  carriage  not  being  easily  overset.  It  is 
a  new  invention,  nut  long  in  fashion,  1  never 
saw  the  like  in  our  country. 

"  I  do  desire  one  of  you  to  write  lo  my  wife, 
and  let  her  know  I  intend  to  write  to  her  when 
I  come  to  Hudson,  on  the  North  river.  It 
may  be  four  weeks  first.  I  do  expect  that  my 
wife  will  be  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Balti- 
more ;  and  if  this  comes  to  your  hand  in  time, 
(as  likely  it  will)  send  it  by  some  friend  of 
your  city  attending  that  meeting.  If  not,  di- 
rect it  to  William  Ililey,  where  she  makes  her 
home.  I  may  say  in  sincerity,  I  am  united  in 
love  to  you  and  your  children,  more  than  I 
can  find  words  to  express — I  often  feel  you 
near  to  my  heart. 

"  And,  dear  friend  T.  one  thing  more  I  de- 
sire thee  to  oblige  me  in;  and  that  is,  if  any  of 
my  people  inquire  where  1  am,  and  what  1  am 
about  so  long  from  home, — tell  them,  that  the 
old  pedlar  is  moving  about,  all  weathers,  from 
house  to  house,  and  from  one  meeting  to  an- 
other ;  frequently  offering  his  goods  at  public 
sale.  And  although  he  had  a  very  small  pack 
when  he  left  home,  it  was  so  unaccountably 
heavy,  that  he  could  not  walk  straight  under 
it;  but  thus  far,  as  he  has  continued  faithful, 
he  has  parted  with  a  great  quantity  of  coods. 
And  also  it  must  appear  admirable,  that  he 
cannot  perceive  his  pack  is  in  the  least  dunin- 
ished,  but  considerably  more  goods  in  it ;  so 
that  he  judges  he  has  as  good  an  assortment 
of  goods,  as  almost  any  in  his  occupation,  and 
although  not  so  flashy,  yet  proved  to  wear  as 
well.  VVhethor  it  is  the  profit  from  the  sale 
of  his  goods,  or  whether  he  has  grown  strong- 
er, he  must  leave :  however,  his  pack  being 


much  larger  and  fuller  of  goods,  he  says  he 
can  carry  it  along  with  ease,  and  walk  straight 
up,  without  groaning,  or  being  in  the  least 
weary.  And  as  the  old  pedlar  does  know 
most  certainly  that  the  goods  are  not  his  own, 
but  a  living  profit  is  allowed  him  in  ihe  sale 
thereof,  he  is  anxious  to  make  what  he  can  to 
himself.  But  the  poor  pedlar  is  much  disap- 
pointed in  the  sale  of  his  goods,  for  his  Master 
will  not  suffer  him  to  carry  the  key  of  his 
pack.  When  he  comes  to  the  market  among 
iiis  custoiTiers,  he  must  there  wait  in  stillness 
until  his  Master  gives  him  the  key  ;  and  he 
sometimes  stays  long,  and  soinctiuies  comes 
not  at  all.  The  poor  pedlar  is  then  low,  see- 
ing his  cuslomers  out  of  patience,  laying  all 
the  disappciintrnent  on  him,  and  saying,  why 
did  he  call  us  here  to  buy,  and  not  offer  his 
goods  for  sale.  Truly,  from  the  reasonings  of 
man,  it  is  provoking;  —  [but]  the  poor  pedlar 
cannot  help  it,  he  is  so  little,  so  unlearned,  and 
so  ignorant,  that  it  is  not  worth  his  while  lo 
attempt  to  make  a  temporary  key,  that 
he  might  open  his  pack  when  he  is  pleas- 
ed. But  1  did  not  understand  the  pedlar  was 
in  any  wise  likely  to  murmur,  or  to  be  uneasy 
that  he  bad  undertaken  so  long  a  journey,  for 
I  heard  tiim  say,  in  a  solid  frame  of  mind,  that 
his  yoke  was  easy,  and  his  burden  light;  and 
in  strict  obedience  to  his  Master's  pointings,  he 
never  was  happier  in  his  life,  nor  more  clearly 
and  distinctly  understanding  his  voice. 

"  My  dear  friends,  it  seems  as  if  1  have  been 
and  am  in  conversation  with  you,  in  a  good 
deal  of  love  and  freedom,  so  that  1  hardly 
know  how  to  close.  The  old  pedlar  has  found 
out  the  reason  that  his  little  pack  was  so  un- 
accountably heavy  that  he  could  hardly  live 
under  it,  which  is  this  :  his  Master  told  him 
last  spring  was  a  year,  that  he  shoidd  make 
ready  to  go  out  a  long  journey,  peddling;  and 
there  has  never  been  one  little  of  his  views  di- 
minished, or  added  to.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  might  take  the  Jerseys  last 
winter,  which  he  found  freedom  lo  do  ;  and  in 
his  return  from  that  journey,  he  foimd  he  had 
made  considerable  profit  to  himself,  iVom  the 
sale  of  the  goods  he  dealt  away.  When  he 
came  home  he  was  easy,  and  so  happy  that 
he  was  once  more  at  home  with  his  little  fami- 
ly, they  were  so  near  to  him,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  leave  them  again,  and  more  so 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  so  nearly  united. 
When  the  Lord's  hand  was  most  heavy  upon 
him,  he  wanted  to  be  excused,  and  he  soon  fell 
into  a  Irain  of  reasoning;  by  and  from  which, 
his  Master  was  offended,  and,  as  it  were,  spok 
to  him  in  a  stern  language,  Make  ready  thy 
pack,  and  go  on.  And  so  it  was  admirable  to 
ine ; — my  endeared  wife,  whom  1  did  lovi 
more  than  all  in  this  world,  soon  became  with 
ered  in  my  view,  so  that  I  saw  little  more 
comeliness  in  her,  than  in  another  woman 
and  now  the  poor  pedlar's  trouble  began.  He 
thought  he  bad  offended  his  Master,  so  that  he 
hid  his  face  from  him,  and  ho  could  find  him 
no  where;  yet  he  could  see  the  way  clear, 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  him  to  walk  in, 
with  a  woe  sounded  in  his  ear.  Frequently 
ihe  poor  pedlar  was  almost  distracted  ;  he  had 
to  bring  his  case  before  the  judges  for  some 
encouragement,  but   there   were  so  many  ifs 


and  ands  that  they  would  not  express  unity 
without  some  additions  of  human  strength, 
according  lo  custom.  Here  the  poor,  weak 
pedlar  added  greatly  to  the  weight  of  his  little 
pack,  in  offering  to  speak  in  his  ow  n  defence, 
which  he  should  not  have  done  ;  he  ought  to 
have  left  it  lo  his  Master,  without  meddling. 
Although  he  did  know,  all  the  time,  that  it 
was  his  Master's  will  that  be  should  go  on  this 
great  visit,  and  that  Self  was  the  cause  of  the 
poor  pedlar's  little  pack  being  so  very  heavy. 
"  I  don't  know  whether  this  writing  can  be 
read  properly,  there  arc  so  many  misses  in  it. 
I  could  have  added  much  more,  concerning  the 
kind  cntertuinment  1  had  in  thy  family,  nearly 
united  lo  me  in  love,  and  my  walking  as  un- 
der thy  vine  to  meeting,  amongst  the  crowd, 
many  of  whom  1  hardly  conceive  I  shall  see 
any  more. 

1  must  conclude  with  a  great  deal  of  love  ; 
tell  my  smart  little  boy,  that  the  old  friend  is 
yet  travelling  about,  and  has  not  since  been  at 
home, — that  he  remembers  his  love  to  him, 
and  wishes  him  to  be  a  good  boy. 

Abel  Thomas." 


Tnivels  in  Pen!. 

BY  DR.  J.  J.  VON  TSCHUDI. 

(Conlinued  from  page  118.) 

^Vhile  thus  observing  the  natural  features  of 
the  country,  our  traveller  kept  a  keen  eye  to 
its  zoology.  This  was  evidently  his  forte,  and 
the  journey  appears  to  have  beeen  undertaken 
with  the  design  of  enriching  that  science. 
Though  the  country  supports  none  of  those 
majestic  beasts  common  to  Africa  and  Asia, 
yet  its  numerous  tribes  of  smaller  animals  are 
very  interesting,  and  in  the  descriptions  of 
these,  we  discover  the  true  naturalist  leeling — 
an  engrossing  love  of  his  study.  To  proceed 
with  those  most  useful  and  common, 

"  The  pure  bred  Peruvian  horse  is  more 
elegantly  formed  than  his  Andalusian  progeni- 
tor. M<?  is  of  middling  size,  seldom  exceeding 
fourteen  hands  high.  He  has  a  strong  expand- 
ed chest,  slender  legs,  thin  pasterns,  a  short 
muscular  nock,  a  rather  large  head,  small 
pointed  ears,  and  a  fiery  eye.  He  is  spirited, 
docile  and  enduring. 

'•The  horse-breakers,  chalans,  are  generally 
free  men  of  colour.  They  possess  great  bo- 
dily vigour,  and  understand  their  business  tho- 
roughly ;  but  they  use  the  horses  very  cruelly, 
and  thereby  render  them  shy.  For  the  first 
three  years,  foals  are  suffered  to  roam  about 
with  perfect  freedom  ;  after  that  time  they  are 
saddled,  an  operation  not  performed  without 
great  difBculty,  and  sometimes  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, until  the  animal  is  thrown  on  the 
ground  and  his  limbs  tied.  The  young  horse 
under  the  management  of  the  chalan  is  trained 
in  all  sorts  of  equestrian  feats,  especially  the 
art  of  pirouetting.  This  consists  in  turning 
either  wholly  or  half  round  on  the  hind  legs 
with  great  rapidity,  and  when  at  full  gallop. 
Another  important  object  of  the  chalan  is  to 
teach  the  horse  to  stop  suddenly,  and  to  stand 
perfectly  motionless  at  the  signal  of  his  rider  ; 
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and  to  go  backward  for  a  considerable  space 
in  a  straight  line.  When  all  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  horse  is  regarded  as  completely 
broken. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  certainty  wilh  which 
a  Peruvian  horse  will  make  a  pirouette  at  Ihc 
signal  of  his  rider,  I  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing fact,  which  occurred  under  my  own  obser- 
vation. A  friend  of  mine  in  Lima,  rode  at  full 
gallop  to  the  city  wall  (which  is  scarcely  nine 
feet  broad),  leaped  upon  it,  and  then  made  his 
horse  porl'orm  a  complete  pirouette,  so  that  the 
fore  feet  of  the  animal  described  the  segment 
of  a  circle  beyond  the  edge  of  the  wall.  The 
feat  he  performed  several  times  in  succession, 
and  he  assured  me  he  could  do  the  same  wilh 
all  his  horses. 

"  The  mule  is  a  very  important  animal  in 
Peru.  The  badness  of  the  roads  would  render 
commercial  communication  impracticable,  were 
it  not  for  mules.  The  Peruvian  mules  are  fine 
strong  animals.  The  amblers  arc  scleelcd  for 
the  saddle,  the  Iroltcrs  for  harness,  and  the 
rest  are  used  as  beasts  of  burthen.  The  price 
of  a  mule  of  middling  quality  is  one  hundred 
dollars  ;  a  better  one,  double  or  treble  that 
price;  and  the  very  best  may  even  cost  ten 
times  as  much.  The  endurance  of  these  ani- 
mals under  fatigue  and  indifferent  nurture,  is 
extraordinary,  and  without  them,  the  vast  sand 
plains  of  Peru  would  present  insuperable  obsta- 
cles to  intercourse  between  one  place  and  an- 
other. In  the  power  of  continuous  ambling, 
they  exceed  the  horses,  and  are  often  equal  to 
them  in  speed. 

"  It  is  wonderful  with  what  tact  and  pene- 
tration the  mule  choo'^es  his  fooling.  When  he 
doubis  the  firmness  of  the  ground,  he  passes  his 
muzzle  over  it,or  lurns  up  the  loose  parts  with  his 
hoof  before  he  venlures  to  slop  forward.  When 
he  finds  himself  gelling  into  soft  and  marshy 
ground,  he  stands  slock  slill,  and  refuses  to 
obey  eilher  stirrup  or  whip.  If  by  accident 
he  sinks  into  a  morass,  he  makes  a  halt,  and 
wails  very  conlentedly  unlil  he  receives  as- 
sistance. But  in  spite  of  all  ihis  sagacity,  the 
traveller  will  not  do  well  to  resign  himself 
wholly  to  the  guidance  of  his  mule.  In  ordi- 
nary cases,  these  animals  allow  ihemselves  to 
be  guided,  and  sometimes  ihcy  appear  to  ihinlt 
it  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  bridle  ihan  to  them- 
selves. One  of  my  mules  frequently  gave  me 
curious  proofs  of  this  sort  of  calculation. 
When,  in  very  diflicult  parls  of  the  road,  i 
dismounled,  in  order  to  walk  and  lead  him  by 
the  bridle,  I  found  it  impossible  to  get  the  ani- 
mal to  move,  oiiher  by  force  or  persuasion. 
He  spread  out  his  legs,  fixed  his  hoofs  firmly 
into  the  ground,  and  obstinately  resisted  all 
my  endeavours  to  make  him  move.  But  as 
soon  as  I  remounted,  he  willingly  obeyed  every 
movement  of  the  bridle.  He  appeared  to  re- 
flect that,  as  1  only  dismounled  when  the  road 
was  unsafe,  his  life  was  in  no  less  danger  than 
mine. 

"  In  some  sleep  places,  wilh  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  roads,  the  Indians  lay  large  siones 
in  ihe  form  of  slops  ;  but  to  ride  over  these 
rude  flight  of  steps  is  no  easy  task,  for  Ihc 
.stones  are  placed  at  the  dislanco  of  a  foot  and 
an  half  or  two  feet  apart.  The  mule  begins 
by  placing  his  hind  fcnt  on  ihe  first  slone,  ihen 


springing  forward  he  reaches  the  third  slone 
wilh  his  fore  feel,  at  the  same  time  placing  his 
hind  feet  to  the  second.  By  this  mancEuvre 
the  mule's  body  is  kept  at  full  stretch,  and  ihe 
rider  is  obliged  to  lean  forward  over  ihe  ani- 
mal's neck  to  avoid  being  thrown  head-fore- 
most by  the  violent  jerks  when  the  mule 
springs  from  step  to  step. 

"  No  less  difficult  and  dangerous  are  ihe 
steep  declivities  over  loamy  soils,  which  are 
frcquenlly  met  wilh  in  these  districts.  On 
them  the  mule  has  no  firm  fooling,  and  is  in 
danger  of  slipping  down  at  every  step.  Bu 
the  wonderful  instinct  of  these  animals  enables 
them  to  overcome  the  difficulty.  They  ap 
proximate  the  hind  and  fore  feet  in  the  manner 
of  ihe  Chamois  goat,  when  ho  is  about  lo  make 
a  spring,  and  lowering  ihe  hinder  part  of  llie 
body  in  a  position,  iialf  silting,  lialf  standing, 
they  slide  down  the  smooth  declivity. 

"Between  tlie  Cordillera  and  the  Andes  (or 
eastern  chain)  at  the  height  of  12,000  (i;et 
above  the  sea,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  uninha- 
biled' table  lands.  These  are  called  in  the 
Quichua  language,  the  Puna.  Those  regions 
are  the  nalive  home  of  the  great  Mammalia 
ivhich  Peru  possessed  before  horses  and  black 
cattle  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  I 
allude  to  the  llama  and  his  co-genera  the  al- 
paco,  the  huanacu,and  vicuiia.  The  first  two 
are  kept  as  domestic  animals  ;  the  llama  per- 
fectly, and  the  alpaco  partially  tame. 

"  A  flock  of  laden  llamas  journeying  over 
the  table  lands  is  a  beautiful  sight.  They 
proceed  at  a  slow  and  measured  pace,  gazing 
eagerly  around  on  every  side.  When  any 
strange  object  scares  ihem,  the  flock  separates, 
and  disperses  in  various  direclions,  and  the 
arricros  have  no  liltle  difiicully  in  re-assem- 
bling them.  The  Indians  are  very  fond  of 
these  animals.  They  adorn  ihern  by  tying 
bows  of  ribbon  to  their  ears,  and  hanging  bells 
round  their  necks,  and  before  loading,  they 
always  fondle  and  caress  them  affeclionately. 
If,  during  a  journey,  one  of  ihe  llamas  is  fa- 
tigued and  lies  down,  the  arriero  kneels  beside 
Ihe  animal,  and  addresses  to  it  the  most  coax- 
ing  and  endearing  expressions.  But  notwilh- 
slanding  all  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
ihem,  many  llamas  perish  on  every  journey  lo 
the  coast,  as  they  are  not  able  to  bear  the 
warm  climate. 

"The  burthen  carried  by  the  llama  should 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenly-five 
pounds,  and  the  animal  is  seldom  laden  wilh 
more  than  a  hundred  weight.  When  the  llama 
finds  his  burlhen  loo  heavy,  he  lies  down,  and 
cannot  be  made  lo  rise  unlil  some  portion  of 
ihe  weight  is  removed  from  his  back.  In  the 
silver  mines,  the  llamas  are  of  the  most  impor- 
tant utility,  as  they  frequently  carry  the  melal 
from  Ihe  mines,  in  places  where  the  declivities 
are  so  sleep  that  neither  asses  nor  mules  can 
keep  their  fooling. 

"Their  daily  journeys  are  short,  never  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  leagues  ;  for  the  animals 
will  not  feed  during  the  night,  and  therefore 
ihey  are  allowed  lo  graze  as  they  go,  or  lo 
halt  for  a  few  hours  at  feeding  time.  When 
re.-itlng,  ihey  make  a  peculiar  humming  noise, 
s\hii.'h,    when    proceeding    from    a    numerous 


flock  at  a  distance,  is  like  a  number  of  ^Eolian 
harps  sounding  in  concert. 

"  The  alpaco,  or  paco,  is  smaller  than  the 
llama.  It  measures  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
hoof  to  the  lop  of  ihe  head  only  three  feet  three 
inches,  and  to  the  shoulders  two  feet  and  a 
half.  In  form  it  resembles  the  sheep,  but  it 
has  a  longer  neck  and  more  elegant  head. 
The  fleece  of  this  animal  is  beautifully  soft  and 
very  long;  in  some  parts  it  is  four  or  five  in- 
ches in  lenglh.  Its  colour  is  usually  either 
while  or  black  ;  but  in  some  few  instances  it 
is  speckled.  The  Indians  make  blankets  and 
ponchos  of  the  alpaco  wool.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently exported  to  Europe,  and  it  sells  at  a 
good  price  in  England.  The  alpacos  are  kept 
in  large  flocks,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
Ihe  year  they  graze  on  the  level  heights.  At 
shearing  lime  only  ihey  are  driven  to  the  huts. 
They  are  in  consequence  very  shy,  and  they 
run  away  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  The 
obstinacy  of  the  alpaco  is  remarkable.  When 
one  of  these  animals  is  separated  from  the 
flock,  he  throws  himself  on  the  ground,  and 
neither  force  nor  persuasion  will  induce  him 
to  rise; — sometimes  suffering  the  severest  pun- 
ishment rather  than  go  the  way  the  driver 
wishes. 

"  The  largest  animal  of  this  family  is  the 
huanacu.  In  form  it  so  nearly  resembles  the 
llama,  that  unlil  a  very  recent  period,  zoolo- 
gists were  of  opinion  that  the  llama  was  an 
improved  species  of  the  huanacu,  and  that  the 
latter  was  the  llama  in  ils  wild  slate.  In  the 
menageries  of  Europe,  huanacus  brought  from 
Chile  are  frcquenlly  represented  to  be  llamas. 
If  taken  very  young,  they  may  be  tamed  ;  but 
they  are  always  ready  to  fall  back  into  their 
wild  stale.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  they  can 
be  trained  as  beasts  of  burthen. 

"  The  vicuna  is  a  more  beautiful  animal 
than  any  of  those  just  described.  Ils  size  is 
between  that  of  the  llama  and  the  alpaco.  The 
neck  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  in  either 
of  the  other  relalive  species;  and  from  them 
the  vicuna  is  also  distinguished  by  the  superior 
fineness  of  its  short,  curly  wool.  The  crown 
of  the  head,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the 
back  and  thighs,  are  of  a  peculiar  reddish  yel- 
low hue,  called  by  the  people  of  the  country 
coJor  de  vicuna.  The  lower  pari  of  the  neck, 
and  the  inner  parts  of  the  limbs,  arc  of  a 
bright  ochre  colour,  and  the  breast  and  lower 
part  of  ihc  body  arc  while. 

"Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Incas,  when 
every  useful  plant  and  animal  was  an  object 
of  veneration,  the  Peruvians  rendered  almost 
divine  worship  to  the  llama  and  his  relatives, 
which  exclusively  furnished  ihem  with  wool 
for  clothing,  and  with  flesh  for  food.  The 
temples  were  adorned  with  largo  figures  of 
these  animals  made  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
their  forms  were  represented  in  domesiic  uten- 
sils made  of  stone  and  clay." 

(To  hv  coiilinueil.) 


Nature  covetcth  to  know  sccrels  and  lo  hear 
news  ;  she  will  appear  abroad,  and  make  jiroof 
of  many  things  by  her  own  senses  ;  desireth  to 
be  known,  and  to  do  those  things  for  which 
she  may  be  praised  and  admired  ;  but  grace 
comeihnot  for  hearing  news  or  curious  mailers. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Marsh's  life  of  George  Fox. 

(Continued  from  page  110.) 

A  modern  American  historian  says,  "  The 
rise  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  man. 
It  marks  the  moment  when  intellectual  freedom 
was  claimed  unconditionally  by  the  people  as 
an  inalienable  birthright.  It  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  moral  warfare  against  corrup- 
tion ;  the  aspiration  of  the  human  mind,  after 
a  perfect  emancipation  from  the  long  reign  of 
bigotry  and  superstition.  Thus  did  the  mind 
ol'  George  Fo.\  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that 
Truth  is  to  be  sought  by  listening  to  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  soul.  This  principle  contained 
a  moral  revolution.  It  established  absolute 
freedom  of  mind,  treading  idolatry  under  fool, 
and  entered  the  strongest  protest  against  the 
forms  of  hierarchy.  It  was  the  principle  for 
which  Socrates  died  and  Plato  sulfered  ;  and 
now  that  Fo.\  went  forth  (o  proclaim  it  among 
the  people,  he  was  everywhere  resisted  with 
vehemence ;  and  priests  and  professors,  mag- 
istrates and  people,  '  swelled  against  him  like 
the  raging  waves  of  the  sea.'  " 

Among  the  several  erroneous  ideas,  which 
grevailed  to  a  great  extent  at  this  lime,  religi- 
ous conformity  was  not  perhaps  among  the 
least.  "  It  was  a  relict  of  the  old  popish 
leaven  which  the  mind  was  not  then  prepared 
to  shake  olf.  It  is  not  a  uniformity  in  prac- 
tices and  outward  observances  ihat  can  consti- 
tute the  one  catholic  church,  but  the  inward 
and  spiritual  acquiescence  to  the  Gospel  doc- 
trines. Acts  of  conformity  and  all  similar  un- 
just laws,  may  punish  the  bodies,  and  waste 
the  estates  of  men,  but  can  never  convince 
their  minds."  "  iMan  revolts  against  Ihe  op- 
pressions of  superstition,  thee.xactions  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  but  never  against  religion 
itself." 

The  foi-egoing  remarks  are  principally 
extracted  from  Bancroft's  History  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  following,  appear  to  be  the 
reflections  and  deliberate  conclusions  of  Josiah 
Marsh,  in  relation  to  these  important  views. 

"  Creeds,  rites,  and  ceremonies,  and  exter- 
nal observances,  have  hitherto  been  the  instru- 
menls  employed  by  priestcraft  to  enslave  the 
free  powers  of  the  mind,  and  subjugate  it  to 
its  own  designing  purposes. 

"  We  see  the  same  weapons  wielded  by  a 
modern  parly  in  our  church,  and  for  the  same 
end — the  re-establishment  of  priestcraft,  and 
the  revival  of  the  mummeries  and  superstitions 
of  Rome.  The  Christian  requires  no  creed 
beyond  the  New  Testament.  '  The  Gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto  every 
one  that  believeih.' 

"  This  was  the  great  rule  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  by  its  light  and  power  alone  were 
the  errors  of  Rome  overthrown,  and  held  up 
to  desecration.  Its  plain  truths  contain  every- 
thing necessary  for  his  information.  All  arti- 
cles of  belief,  therefore  ought  to  be  essentially 
scriptural,  and  as  far  as  can  be  done,  should  be 
confined  even  to  the  words  of  scripture  ;  for  we 
have  no  other  visible  test  of  faith  and  doctrine. 

"  Reason  will  examine  the  pretensions  of  all 
human  composition,  however  high  its  autho- 


rity. God  has  endowed  man  with  intelligence, 
—  has  transmitted  to  him  his  revealed  will  in 
the  holy  writings,  and  has  superadded  his  Di- 
vine Grace  for  his  spiritual  guidance  in  the 
right  understanding  of  them.  Every  article  of 
belief,  therefore,  which  accords  not  with  scrip- 
ture in  its  plainest  sense,  and  with  right  rea- 
son, is  repugnant  to  conviction." 
•  Thei-e  is  little  doubt,  but  that  our  author  in 
his  quotation  from  scripture,  limit  the  term 
Gospel  to  the  sacred  writings;  this  is  evident 
from  some  of  the  remarks  that  follow;  but  it 
is  a  limitation  which  Friends  have  never 
sanctioned  ;  and  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to 
state  the  views  of  one  of  our  early  and  best 
accredited  writers  upon  this  point,  lest  any 
may  be  misled.  Robert  Barclay  in  defining 
the  difference  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
says,  herein  do  they  ditler,  "  in  that  the  law, 
being  outwardly  written,  brings  under  con- 
demnation, but  hath  not  life  in  ittosrrce/ 
whereas  the  Gospel,  as  it  declares  and  makes 
manifest  the  evil,  so,  being  an  inward  and 
powerful  tiling,  it  gives  power  also  to  obey, 
and  deliver  from  the  evil.  Hence,  it  is  called 
in  the  Greek,  glad  tidings.  The  law  or  let- 
ter which  is  without  us,  kills;  but  the  Gospel 
which  is  the  i«!i-ur(Zspi ritual  law,g[veslife ;  for 
it  consists  not  so  much  in  words  as  in  virtue." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

"The  Power  of  Godliness.'' 

The  power  of  godliness  makes  a  man  do 
every  duty  strongly  and  mightily.  And  what- 
ever might  take  a  inan  off  from  his  duty,  or 
distract  and  disturb  hitn  in  it,  all  falls  to  no- 
thing before  this  power.  There  is  that 
strenglh  in  each  duly,  performed  by  the 
anointing,  which  declares  it  to  be  the  opera- 
tion of  God  himself  in  man,  and  nothing  else 
but  ihe  power  of  God  :  and  this  makes  a  man 
inflexible  in  the  ways  of  God,  that  he  shall 
neither  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
but  take  straight  steps  towards  the  mark  set 
before  him.  No  fears,  nor  lavours,  nor  frowns, 
nor  flalteries,  nor  insinuations,  nor  designs  of 
others,  nor  ends  of  his  own,  can  turn  him  aside. 
He  carries  such  strength  in  his  spirit,  as  he 
can  never  be  bended;  and  in  and  by  this  pow- 
er, he  is  unmovable  and  unchangeable.  It 
makes  a  man  invincible  by  all  evils  and  ene- 
mies; because  all  the  power  against  him  is  but 
the  power  of  the  creature,  but  the  power  in 
him,  is  the  Power  of  God,  which  easily  over- 
comes the  mightiest  power  of  Ihe  creature, 
but  is  never  overcome  by  it.  And  if  this  power 
in  a  Chrislian,  should  be  prevailed  against, 
God  himself  who  is  that  power,  should  be  con- 
quered; which  is  impossible. 

"  The  power  of  godliness"  is  ihe  door  of 
every  duty,  the  subduer  of  every  sin,  the  con- 
queror of  each  tribulation,  and  temptation,  the 
life  of  every  performance,  the  glory  of  each 
grace,  ihe  beauty  of  a  Christian  life,  the  sta- 
bility of  his  conversation,  the  lustre  of  his  reli- 
gion, his  great  honour  and  excellency,  bolh  in 
doing  and  suffering;  yea,  it  is  the  very  glory 
of  God  himself,  in  His  own  church  :  for  by 
failli  the  Lord  arises  on  us,  and  by  the  power 
of  godliness,  His  glory  is  seen  upon  us. 


The  Holy  Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  power  in  us, 
by  being  in  us  a  spirit  of  wisdom  :  and  so  it 
is,  because  it  makes  us  wise  with  the  wisdom 
of  God  ;  wise  upon  earlh  after  the  i-ateof  hea- 
vcn  ;  wise  to  salvation.  There  is  no  man  wise 
without  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  the  wisdom  of 
carnal  men  is  but  foolishness  before  God;  but 
this  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Christian's 
strength  ;  so  there  is  no  man  weaker  than  he 
that  resis  on  himself,  and  there  is  no  man 
stronger  than  he  that  forsakes  himself  and  rests 
on  Christ. 

And  so  by  virtue  of  ibis  power  of  the  Spirit, 
the  faithful  are  enabled  to  confess  Christ  before 
kings,  and  rulers,  and  all  worldly  powers. 
Whereas  without  this  power  they  would  tremble 
and  bite  in  the  truth.  Now  sailh  Christ,  at 
such  a  time,  when  ye  are  called  to  speak  be- 
fore the  great  men  of  this  world,  and  the  wise 
and  the  mighty — be  not  troubled  beforehand, 
how  or  what  ye  shall  say.  For  if  ye  have 
Christ  in  your  hearts,,  ye  cannot  waiit  words 
in  your  mouths.  For  the  truth  which  you 
profess  is  most  glorious,  when  it  is  most  naked 
and  destilule  of  the  garnishings  of  human  elo- 
quence and  wisdom.  And  therefore  be  not 
tearful  beforehand,  nor  yet  careful,  touching 
what  ye  shall  say,  for  it  shall  be  given  you,  in 
that  same  hour,  in  ihat  some  moment;  you 
shall  have  most  present  help.  "  For  it  is  not 
ye  that  speak  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
ihat  dwells  in  you."  The  Spirit  of  Truth  that 
dwells  in  you,  shall  enable  you  to  speak  the 
words  of  Truth  when  ye  are  called  to  it.  And 
though  you,  it  may  be,  are  plain,  and  mean 
men,  and  your  lips  would  tremble,  and  be 
quite  closed  up  before  such  an  assembly  ;  yet 
God's  Spirit  shall  give  you  tongue  and  utter- 
ance even  then.  And  because  if  you  were 
only  supplied  with  a  mouth  to  speak  at  such 
times,  you  would  be  ready  to  speak  rashly 
and  foolishly,  to  the  great  prejudice  and  disad- 
vantage of  the  Truth,  therefore  He  will  give 
you  not  only  a  mouth,  but  wisdom  too  :  and 
He  will  manage  his  own  cause  himself  with 
your  moulhs.  Ami  you  shall  so  speak,  as  all 
the  enemies  of  Truih  shall  not  be  able  to  i-esist 
what  Christ  thus  spcaketh  through  you,  and 
iheir  tongues  shall  not  know  what  to  say.  You 
shall  have  moulli  and  wisdom,  and  they  shall 
want  both.  And  so  God  and  His  power  shall 
have  all  the  glory.  For  Christ's  true  children 
esteem  not  that  to  be  learning  in  His  church 
which  is  from  man,  but  only  that  which  is 
heard  and  learned  from  the  Father;  arid  so 
they  neither  reckon  him  that  hath  himian 
learning,  to  be  learned  here;  nor  him  Ihat  is 
destilule,  to  be  ignorant  here.  Yea  farther, 
God  will  have  him  who  is  most  unlearned  ac- 
cording to  human  literature  to  minisler  in  holy 
ihings,  Ihat  the  virtues  of  Christ  may  the  more 
evidently  appear  among  the  saints';  and  the 
knowledge  of  heavenly  and  Divine  truths  may 
not  l)e  attributed  to  gifts,  parts,  learning  or 
studies,  but  only  to  His  Floly  Spirit,  w'hich 
can  even  in  a  moment,  teach  the  ignorant  and 
make  the  simple  wise;  and  open  Ihe  moulhs 
of  babes,  yea,  and  ihe  very  dumb,  to  perfect 
His  praise  by;  and  these  by  this  power  shall 
speak  spiritually  and  divinely,  and  hold  forlh 
tlie  mystery  of  the  Gospel  in  a  clear  unmixed 
light,  that  all  must  needs  acknowled;:'e  God  to 
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be  the  author  of  such  grace,  and  say  "  God  is 
in  tiiesc  of  a  truth:"  and  so  God  is  acluiow- 
ledged  the  author  of  His  own  gifts,  and  ho 
alone  is  exalted  in  His  saints. — From  Writ- 
ings of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

The  population  of  London  within  llie  tables 
of  morlalily,  on  the  Gth  of  June,  1841,  was 
912,001  males,  1,036, :368  females— together 
1,948, .369.  The  annual  increase  from  1831 
to  1811  was  1.551  per  cent.  The  Register 
General  estimates  that  the  population  of  Lon- 
don first  rose  above  two  millions  (2,011,495) 
in  1843  ;  he  estimates  the  present  number  at 
2,172,386  ;  and  the  prospective  number  for 
1850  at  2,240,289.— y«3!/i/-cr. 

Slave  Trade.— The  last  number  of  the  Af- 
rican Repository,  contains  some  inleresling 
and  startling  facts  in  reference  to  the  slave 
trade.  According  to  the  estimate  of  Lord 
Howden,  British  Minister  to  Brazil,  60,1100 
Africans  were  imported  as  slaves  into  ihat  em- 
pire in  1847.  One  vessel  alone  made  five 
successful  voyages  during  the  year,  importing 
between  two  and  three  thousand  slaves.  01 
fifty-two  slave  vessels  sailing  from  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro in  1846,  fifteen  were  Americ:ins. 
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and  fifty  Irish  emigrants  fur  America.  To- 
wards night  on  the  1st  December,  a  heavy 
gale  came  on,  and   it  soon    blew  so  hard   that 

Uie  decks  were  cleared,  and  the  poor  emigrants  „,,.  ^,  „.  „  ,  t--  >  ..  .  ,  j  nt  cp 
were  forced  into  the  fore-cabin-a  room  a  little  EH.s,  No.  9o  South  Eighth  street  «nd  No.  56 
more  than  18  feet  by  11.  It  was  fitted  for ,<-'iesfnut  street;  Benjamin  H  \Varder  No. 
about  40,  and  yet  150,  of  all  ages,  were^J^  Vine  street  •  WilhamBettle  No.  244  N. 
crowded  into  it,  and  the  companion-the  only  j^'-^^h  street,  and  No  14  Soi.th  Third  street; 
aperture  for  ventilation,  was  closed  and  a  tar-  John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street, 
paiilin  nailed  over  it  !  |     Visiting    Managers  for    the     Month. — 

"'I'he  steamer  went  on  her  way,  and  it  was  j  William  HiUes,  Frankford  ;  James  Thorp, 
not  until  morning  that  the  seamen  were  aware  I  Frankford;  William  Thomas,  No.  242  N. 
of  the  awful   tragedy  that   had    been  enacted  Fifth  street. 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 
Committee  on    Admissions. — Samuel  Bet- 
tie,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street ;  Charles 


during  tlie  night  beneath  their  feet. 

"  Out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifiy  passen- 
gers u  ho  had  been  driven  down  the  compan- 
ion-ladder a  few  hours  before,  seventy-two 
were  found  to  have  perished  !  Men,  and  wo- 
men, and  little  children,  husbands  and  wives, 
sons  and  mothers,  were  heaped  about  the  floor 
of  the  cabin  in  disorder,  some  with  their  clothes 
torn  from  their  backs  in  tatters,  some  with 
iheir  hands  and  faces  lacerated,  some  with 
their  features  trodden  into  a  mummy  by  the 
iron-shod  'brogues'  of  their  fellow. sutierers ; 
here  a  father  locked  in  the  arms  of  his  daugh- 
ter ;  there  a  sister  clinging  to  the  corpse  of  her 
brniher,  their  coiinlenances  black  and  distort- 
ed with  the  convulsions  produced  by  suffoca- 
tion 


Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident     Physician. —  Dr.    Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Died,  on  the  18th  of  the  Fifth  month  last,  of  para- 
lysis, in  the  7'2nd  year  of  her  age,  Sarah  THoMAsson, 
widow  of  the  late  Thomas  Thomasson,  (formerly  from 
England,)   a   member   of  Plainfield   Monthly  and  St. 


Imont  county,  Ohit 


FIRST  MONTH 


The  arrival  at  New  York  on  the  3 1st  ult. 
from  England,  of  the  steamship  Europa  su|)- 
plied  intelligence  a  fortnight  later  than  that 
previously  received.  For  weeks  past  great 
solicitude  had  been  felt  here  in  relation  to  the 
election  about  to  take  place  of  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  There  were  a  number  of 
candidates  in  view,  each  sustained  by  his  par- 
ticular parlizans,  but  the  struggle  was  expect- 
ed to  be  mainly  between  Louis  Napoleon,  a 
nephew  of  the  late  far-famed  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  General  Cavaignac.  'J^he  news  by 
the  Europa,  places  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  election  has  terminated  in  favour  of 
the  former  by  a  very  large  majority.  Wo  are 
not  at  present  disposed  lo  speculate  upon  the 
political  consequences  of  this  event,  but  great 
and  important  interests  are  doubtless  involved 
in  it,  not  only  as  respccis  poor  distracted 
France,  but  Europe  in  general,  many  parts  of 
which  continue  to  be  in  a  very  unsettled  and 
convulsed  condition. 

Among  the  inlbrmalion  brought  by  the  Eu. 
ropa,  is  an  account  of  a  most  melancholy 
heart-rending  nature,  respecting  an  acciden 
which  befell  a  steamer,  on  her  way  from  Slign 
in  Ireland  to  [iiverpool.  The  perusal  of  it 
forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  well-known  horri- 
ble scene  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  and 
we  are  at  once  astonished  and  shocked  at  the 
stupidity  or  sheer  carelessness  of  those  having 
direction  of  the  ship: — 

"A  Dreadful  Stramhont  Disnslcr— Sev- 
enty Lives  Lost. — A  dreadful  accident  occur- 
red on  board  the  steamer  Londonderry,  plying 
between  Sligo  and  Liverpool,  by  which  seventy 
lives  were  lost.  The  steamer  had  on  board 
three  cabin  passengers,  and  about  one  hundicd 


She  had  a  stroke  of  that  disorder  the  1st  of  the  Third 
month,  184G,  which  greatly  reduced  her  bodily 
strength  for  some  time,  but  by  the  assistance  of  medi- 
cal aid,  she  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  a  little  about 
1  among  her  friends,  and  to  enjoy  their  company.  Be- 
rhe  followincr  is  a  description  of  the  scencling  of  a  kind  and  hospitable  disposition,  her  heart  and 

...  ,  ^     r.i  .1  .  house  were  open  to  receive  and  entertain  these.     She 

which  met  the  eye  ot  the  mate  when  a  steerage  """'*-  " 

assenger  who  had,  at  last,  forced  his  way 
out,  communicated  to  him  the  terrible  inlelli- 
ence  : — 

The  mate  became  instantly  alarmed,  and  ''''^'-  ■ 
,  .     1  .  J  to  bo 


obtaining  a  lantern,  went  down  to  render  as- 
stance.  Such,  however,  was  the  foul  air  of 
the  cabin,  that  the  light  was  immediately  ex- 
tinguished. At  length,  on  the  tarpaulin  being 
completely  removed,  and  a  free  access  of  air 
admitted,  the  real  nature  of  the  catastrophe 
exhibited  itself.  There  lay,  in  heaps,  the  liv- 
ing, the  dying,  and  the  dead,  one  frightful 
mass  of  mingled  agony  and  death,  a  spectacle 
lo  appal  the  stoniest  heart.  Men,  women  and 
children  were  huddled  together,  blackened 
with  suffocation, distorted  by  convulsions, bruis- 
ed and  bleeding  by  the  desperate  struggle  for 
existence  which  preceded  the  moment  when 
exhausted  nature  resigned  the  strife.  After 
some  lime  the  living  were  separated  from  the 
dead,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the  latter 
amounted  to  neatly  one-half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber.' 

"Captain  Johnstone  put  his  steamer  into 
LouTh  Foyle,  but  it  was  twelve  hours  before 
ho  could  make  up  his  mind  to  pass  up  to  the 
quay  at  Derry. 

"The  coroner's  jury  have  found  Alexander 
Johnstone,  captain,  Richard  Hughes,  first  mate, 
and  Ninian  Crawford,  second  mate,  guilty  of 
manslaughter,and  haveexpressed  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  iheir  abhorrence  of  the  inhuman 
conduct  of  ihe  other  .seamen  on  board  through- 
out this  unhappy  transaction." 

WANTED 
A  teacher  for  the  Boys'  Reading  School,  at 
West-town.     Apply  lo  Nathan  Sharpies,  Con- 
cord ;    Samuel     Hi'llcs,    Wilmington;     Henry 
Cope,  or  William  I-'.vans,  Philadelphia. 


house 

was  a  diligent  altender  of  our  religious  meetings,  and 
manifested  a  lively  concern  for  the  faithful  support  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  Society  in  their  original  purity. 
Not  long  before  her  close,  she  intimated  to  her  children 
hat  slie  expected  to  be  taken  suddenly,  which  proved 
ase  ;  leaving  her  friends  the  comfortable 
hope,  that  she  was  prepared  for  her  change. 

,  at  Bristol,  Pa.,  on  First-day,  the  15th  of  the 

Tenth  month,  1848,  Emma  A.,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
and  Sarah  E.  Allen,  aged  16  years.  This  dear  child 
had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,  until  within  a  few 
montlis  of  her  decease,  when  the  first  symptoms  of  a 
pulmonary  aiFcction  appeared.  From  the  commence- 
mcnt  of  her  illness,  she  appeared  to  be  fully  resigned 
to  submit  lo  the  will  of  her  heavenly  Father,  and  to 
have  no  desire  lo  recover, — although  surrounded  by 
affectionate  relatives  and  friends  lo  whom  she  had  en- 
deared herself  by  her  modest  and  unassuming  man. 
ners,  and  kindness  of  disposition.  'J'owards  the  close 
of  life,  when  she  would  see  her  connections  weeping 
around  her,  she  would  say,  "  Do  not  mourn  for  me. 
I  shall  be  much  happier  than  I  can  be  here.  I  feel  so 
peaceful  and  composed!  Why  is  it  so?" — In  the 
early  part  of  her  illness,  she  said,  "  Mother,  dost  thou 
think  my  Saviour  has  a  place  prepared  for  me  ?"  Her 
mother  encouraged  her  to  believe,  that  through  mercy, 
a  place  was  prepared  for  her.  She  was  (Vcquently 
engaged  in  fervent  prayer  (sometimes  vocally)  not 
only  lor  herself,  but  for  every  member  of  the  iamily. 
At  limes  she  appeared  desirous  of  comforting  her 
mourning  family,  telling  them  it  would  be  but  a  short 
time  before,  she  hoped,  they  would  all  meet  again  in 
heaven,  never  more  to  part. — For  some  days  before 
her  decease,  she  would  very  pleasantly  say,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  too  anxious  to  go,  but  oh  !  mother,  what  a 
comfort  it  would  be  if  I  could  go  now  !"  She  was 
fully  sensible  to  the  last,  and  when  the  closing  period 
of  her  life  came,  she  departed  so  calmly,  quietly,  and 
peacefully,  Ihat  the  mourning  group  around  her,  could 
hardly  realize  her  departure !  Deeply  as  her  family 
and  friends  mourn  over  their  bereavement,  they  have 
iho  consoling  hope,  that  their  loved  one  is  now  enjoy, 
inc  that  rest  prepared  lor  all  the  humble,  faithful  fol- 
lowers of  the  blessed  Redeemer. 
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listory  of  the  Tweiitictli  Century,  Written  in 

i/iO. 

(Coiuinueil  from  page  l-.':^.) 

That  the  Greek  church  in  Russia  would 
ittract  the  zeal  of  Romish  missionaries,  il  was 
latura!  to  conjeciure;  and  Dr.  Madden  ac- 
lordiugly  represents  the  Jesuits  as  making 
I  ireat  inroads  upon  the  domain  of  the  eastern  | 
leresiarchs.  Nor  is  il  possible  to  conternphtle 
jivhat  has  been  done  in  our  day,  in  obtaining, 
"or  the  principles  of  Romanism,  admission  into 
;he  dominions  of  the  czar,  wherever  an  excuse 
lor  so  doing  was  afforded  by  a  mi.\ed  popula- 
|ion,  without  admitting  that,  to  a  considernble  I 
ijxtent,  his  conjectures  have  been  verified  by 
results,  although  not  quite  so  much  so  as  he 
ij,\pected. 

!  The  machinery  which  he  conceives  lo  have 
oeen  set  in  operation  with  this  view,  was,  we 
ire  fain  to  believe,  intended  quite  as  much  lo 
'.each  his  own  church  how  the  true  faith  should 
■je  preserved,  as  lo  show  how,  by  the  church 
bf  Rome,  a  corrupted  faith  had  been  extended. 
J  The  instruments  employed  are  able  and 
learned  men,  all  whose  powers  are  concentred 
jpon  the  one  object.  These  make  themselves, 
lin  a  variety  of  ways,  useful  to  the  autocrat, 
find  win  his  respect  and  confidence.  By  iheir 
advice,  seminaries  for  the  clergy  are  establish- 
ed, which  I  hey  take  good  rare  shall  bo  super- 
intended by  their  own  creatures.  Thus,  what- 
|3ver  the  book  lessons  ihat  may  be  learned,  the 
lleaching  will  be  sure  to  subserve  iheir  ends. 
By  a  provident  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
poorer  clergy,  they  obtain  great  influence  over 
them.  And  by  judicious  regulations  respecting 
the  disposal  of  patronage,  they  ensure  that,  in 
nil  human  probability,  'he  most  advantageous 
disposition  of  it  will  be  made.  The  following 
description  of  a  place-hunting  clergy  was 
surely  not  intended  for  Russia  alone;  nor  can 
it  be  read  wiihout  a  shrewd  suspicion  thai, 
even  at  the  present  day,  the  race  is  not  quite 
extinct  amongst  ourselves  : — 

"  There  are  in  all  churches,  and  especially 
in  this,  a  kind  of  very  managing  and  manage- 


able divines,  who  pay  their  court  to  interest  or 
power  wherever  they  find  it  ;  by  a  servile  ob- 
sequiousness in  prostiluting  iheir  pens  and 
their  pulpits  to  defend  or  explode  all  tenets,  as 
Ihey  art  ."onvenient  and  proper  for  present 
times,  or^ilio  present  views  of  their  masiers. 
They  are  a  race  of  creatures  wiio  are  still 
mighty  sticklers  for  all  seasonable  local  truths 
or  temporal  verities;  and  are  too  often  found 
the  usefulest  tools  that  ever  were  set  at  work 
by  the  Machiavcls  of  the  world.  However, 
the  malice  of  some  envious  people  nick-name 
them,  sometimes,  the  professors  of  Enonlhro- 
mythic  dieinifi/,  and  rail  at  them  a  little  se- 
verely as  leaching  trencher  truths  ;  and  writ- 
ing and  preaching  from  that  lower  kind  of 
inspiration,  which  has  set  so  many  great  souls 
at  work,  and  fills  the  head  with  the  fumes  of 
the  belly." 

To  the  great  ability  of  many  of  ihe  Jesuits, 
and  their  vast  power  in  sustaining  the  papal 
yslern,  he  bears  frequent  testimony,  while  the 
wit  of  Pascal  himself  was  not  more  keen  and 
piercing  in  detecling  their  sophistry  and  unra- 
velling their  wiles.  ^^  Corrvptio  optimi  pes- 
sima  ;''''  and  the  more  they  are  capable  of  good, 
the  less  are  they  excusable  in  doing  evil  : — 

"To  see  (he  .^ys)  sue'?  excollen"  inslrumeuls 
turned  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  wound  reli- 
gion, and  raise  factions,  schisms,  and  rebelli- 
ons in  Ihe  earth,  to  serve  their  own  ambition, 
must  raise  every  one's  indignation.  'Tis  a 
detestable  perverting  of  wit  and  reason,  and  all 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  from  the  noble 
purposes  they  were  given  us  for  by  heaven,  to 
the  worst  that  could  be  suggested  by  hell  ;  and 
bears  a  near  resemblance  to  their  practice, 
who  make  use  of  that  soul  of  vegetation  and 
basis  of  nutriment,  the  nitre  of  the  earlh,  and 
convert  it  into  gunpowder  for  the  destruction  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

"  The  savage  nations  in  America  are  said 
to  make  war  on  their  neighbours,  who  do  not 
use  the  same  customs  and  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  but  these  gentlemen  go'  a  few  steps 
further,  and  pursue  you  to  death,  nay,  beyond 
Ihe  grave,  because  you  do  not  ihink  as  ihey 
do,  (a  matter  in  no  man's  power,)  in  specula- 
tive points  of  their  own  contriving  and  impos- 
ing. For,  after  all,  my  lord,  ihey  have  not 
only  made  a  perfect  manufacture  of  ihis  com- 
modity, but  a  monopoly  too;  and  have  man- 
aged with  their  faith,  as  to  the  world,  as  the 
French  king  has  done  with  his  salt,  as  to  his 
subjects.  At  first  it  lay  ready  in  every  creek 
— a  plain,  useful,  healthful  commodity,  which 
all  that  pleased  had  for  taking  up  ;  till,  by  his 
absolute  power,  the  king  seizes  it  solely  into 
his  own  hands,  makes  it  up  his  own  way,  and 
refines  it  as  he  thinks  proper ;  and  then  orders 
every  one,  on  pain  of  death,  lo  take  such  a 


proportion  of  it  as  he  thinks  necessary  for  them, 
whether  they  want  it  or  not,  or  whether  they 
will  or  no  ;  and  forbids,  under  severe  penal- 
ties,  that  any  that's  foreign  should  be  imported, 
and  punisbrs  all  Ihat  make  uso  if.  any  olher 
(though  ever  so  much  belter)  thai  is  privately 
brought  in  by  strangers." 

Of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  the 
introduction  of  which  he  anticipates,  many 
have  already  been  passed  into  laws.  Take 
the  following: — 

"  An  act  for  translating  all  our  writs  from 
the  old,  uninlelligiblo  English  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  into  our  present  modern  tongue,  &c. 
&c." 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  revisal  and  amendment  of  the  penal 
code. 

"  A  bill  for  ascertaining  the  fees  of  all 
offices,  oflicers,  and  counsellors  at  law,  and 
attorneys." 

This,  loo,  has,  lo  a  considerable  degree, 
been  made  subject  to  legal  regulation. 

"  An  act  for  establishing  a  public  bank  for 
lending  small  sums  of  money  to  the  poor,  at 
the  lowest  interest,  to  curry  on  their  trades 
with,  such  as  the  Mont  de  la  Piela  at  Rome  ; 
but  by  this  act  no  sum  larger  than  ten  pounds, 
or  less  than  twenty  shillings,  can  be  borrowed, 
and  it  must  be  lent  upon  sufficient  pawns,  or 
cily  security." 

Such  an  act  was  actually  passed,  entitled, 
we  believe,  the  "  Charitable  Loan  Fund  Act." 

An  act  for  the  augmentation  of  the  funds, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bishopricka 

objects  which  have  been  partially  accom- 
plished by  recent  enactments. 

"  A  law  for  new  modelling,  and  further  con- 
firming and  enlarging,  the  two  corporations  of 
the  royal  fishery  and  the  plantation  company, 
nd  their  rights,  privileges,  and  premiums,  aa 
established  in  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  First 
and  George  the  Third."  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  may  be  thus  characterized,  and  be- 
came chartered  and  established  about  the  period 
here  indicated. 

"  An  act  to  take  away  the  privilege  of  par- 
iament,  in  case  of  arrests  for  debt,  when  the 
louse  is  not  sitting."  We  need  not  add  that 
ihis  subject  has  been  recently  taken  up  by 
some  distinguished  men  of  the  legislature,  and 
is  at  present  receiving  the  gravest  considera- 
tion. 

Nor  can  we  regard  the  following,  which 
professes  to  describe  a  regulation  adopted  in 
Russia,  but  as  intended  to  convey  a  hint  to 
the  politicians  of  his  own  country  that  its  leg- 
islative enactment  would  be  desirable.     It  de- 
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scribes,  substantially,  the  act  for  defining  and 
limiting  the  qualifications  and  the  practice  of 
the  members  of  different  branches  of  the  medi- 
cal profession,  which  is  at  present  under  tiie 
consideration  of  parliament,  and  has  excited  so 
much  public  attention  : — 

"  And  I  shall  begin  with  that  excellent  one 
of  prohibiting  all  apothecaries  to  practise,  on 
the  severest  penalties.  For,  besides  the  want 
of  skill  in  a  profession  Ihey  can  never  be  sup- 
posed to  be  masters  of,  it  is  certain  those  gen- 
tlemen used  to  bestow  their  attention  on  the 
poor  Russians,  merely  with  a  view  to  be  well 
paid  for  their  drugs,  (that  would  otherwise 
have  rotted  on  their  shelves,)  just  as  vintners 
give  a  Sunday's  dinner  to  their  customers, 
provided  they  pay  for  the  wine  they  drink. 
After  all,  my  lord^  there  is,  perhaps,  as  good 
ground  for  this  law,  as  for  one  we  have  in 
Great  Britain,  that  forbids  drovers  to  be  butch- 
ers ;  it  being  unreasonable  that  the  same  per- 
sons who  provide  the  cattle  we  make  use  of, 
should  also  have  liberty  to  kill." 

If  the  following  project  has  not  yet  been 
realized,  it  is  not  because  it  would  not  have 
proved  very  usefiil.  Here  the  Irish  Rabelais 
is  again  brought  to  our  remembrance.  A  roy- 
al printing-house  is  established,  with  the  view 
and  for  the  reasons  thus  described  : — 

"  Over  the  great  gate  there  is  a  largo  inscrip- 
tion, in  a  vast  marble  table,  in  which  the 
causes  of  the  foundation  are  declared  to  be  the 
service  of  religion,  the  good  of  the  state,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  learned  world.  Then  it  goes 
on  to  say,  that  as  the  number  of  books  is  infi- 
nite, and  rather  distract  than  inform  the  mind, 
by  a  mixed  and  confused  reading;  some  being 
well  writ,  but  ill  books  ;  others,  good  books, 
but  ill  writ;  some  huddled  up  in  haste,  others 
stinking  of  the  lamp;  some  without  any 
strength  of  reasoning,  others  overloaded  with 
arguments,  half  of  which  are  insignificant ; 
some  books  being  obscure  through  too  affected 
a  brevity,  others  perspicuous  tlirough  an  un 
necessary  redundancy  of  words  (like  a  bright 
day  at  sea,  where  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  air  and  water) ;  some  treating  on  sub- 
jects that  thousands  have  handled  better  be- 
fore, others  publishing  useless  trifles,  because 
new  and  unthought  of  by  others  ;  some  writ- 
ing as  if  they  never  read  anything,  others  as 
if  they  writ  nothing  but  what  they  read,  and 
then  borrowed  ; — therefore  his  majesty  decrees 
no  book  should  be  printed  within  those  walls 
but  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  such  only 
as  should  be  voted  most  proper  by  two-thirds 
of  the  colleges  in  the  two  universities,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  the  time  being." 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  Dr.  Madden 
did  not  foresee;  and  that  was  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  sublime  wisdom  which  led  to  that  enact- 
ment, transcended  his  limited  capacity  ;  and 
he  certainly  did  not  antici[)atc  that  the  time 
would  ever  come,  when  physical  force,  under 
the  domination  of  faction  and  ignorance, 
should  over-ride  both  the  aristocracy  and  the 
crown.  In  the  following,  he  contemplates  the 
continued  security  of  our  constitutional  form 
of  government,  in  a  manner  that  seems  to  prove 


Fiat  his  "  good  genius"  could  sometimes  mis- 
lead him  : — 

"  And  certainly,  as  our  ancestors  used  to 
y,  when  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
senseless  divisions,  that  England  could  only 
be  ruined  by  England  ;  so  we  may  as  truly 
maintain,  that  our  happiness,  and  (that  great- 
est of  blessings)  our  liberties,  as  now  settled 
under  our  excellent  prince,  can  never  be  de- 
stroyed but  by  parliaments  ;  and  our  church, 
as  it  now  stands,  fenced  in  by  human  laws, 
and  founded  on  the  divine,  can  only  be  over- 
turned by  the  fathers  of  it,  the  bishops." 

Had  the  raging  tide  of  democracy,  as  we 
now  feel  it,  sounded  audibly  in  his  ears,  he 
would  have  learned  how  parliament  itself  might 
be  metamorphosed,  until  it  came  to  reflect  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices  of  the  populace, 
rather  than  the  wisdom  of  the  people;  and  the 
church,  instead  of  being  cherished  and  protect- 
ed by  the  legislature,  be  left  at  the  mercy  of 
mountebanks  or  profligate  ministers,  and  be 
come,  like  the  strong  man  in  Scripture,  sight 
less  and  manacled,  the  prey  and  the  sport  of 
its  enemies. 

Of  the  rapid  decay  and  extinction  of  the 
great  aristocratic  families,  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  as  well  aware  as  if  he  had  lived  to 
study  the  statistics  of  the  late  Michael  Thomas 
Sadleir  :— 

"  I  have  been  comparing  this  last  with  the 
ancient  ones  that  remain  on  record  with  us, 
and  1  am  struck  with  the  deepest  melancholy 
when  1  see  so  many  great  and  noble  families, 
that  once  made  such  a  figure  in  our  country, 
washed  away  by  the  devouring  flood  of  lime; 
without  leaving  any  more  remembrance  of  their 
vast  fortunes,  stately  houses,  and  magnificent 
equipages,  than  there  is  of  the  very  beggars 
that,  in  their  day,  were  refused  the  scraps  and 
crumbs  of  their  tables." 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 


One  man  thinks  that  the  sea  separates  d 
tant  countries  from  each  other  ;  but  there  n 
sea-faring  men  who  say  the  ocean  joins  the 
Now  this  latter  opinion,  looking  on  the  waters 
as  a  pathway  for  ships,  is  quite   as  correct 
and  a  great  deal  more  agreeable  than  the  for- 
mer.    Let  us  learn   a  lesson  from   the  sea- 
faring man,  and  regard  the  bright  side  of  even 
our  afflictions.      Instead  of  considering  sick- 
ness and  disease  to  be  only  so  many  painful 
visitations,  let  us  try  to  regard  them  also,  as 
so  many  dilFerent  roads  to  the  golden  gales  of 
heaven. — Extract. 


Distress  iu  Ireland. 

(Conclucloil  rrom  imge  I'M.) 

Having  reason  to  believe  that  the  want  of 
clothing  to  a  great  extent  contributed  to  per- 
petuate a  stale  of  abject  poverty,  by  unfitting 
the  able-bodied  for  out-door  labour,  and  by 
predisposing  all  classes  to  the  attacks  of  dis- 
ease, we  believed  it  right  to  appropriate  a  con- 
siderable sum  within  the  last  lew  months  to  the 
purchase  of  materials  fur  garments,  to  be  made 
up  and  distributed  under  the  superintendence 


of  benevolent  persons  in  the  country,  a  porlioti 
of  the  value  of  the  clothing  to  be,  if  possible  j 
repaid  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  recipients  i 
The  sum  of  £7391  appears  in  the  annexec. 
statement  as  expended  under  this  head,  oj 
which  a  small  part  has  been  already  refunded  ' 
but  the  distribution  being  still  in  progress,  som< 
time  must  elapse  before  the  results  are  known . 
It  is  here  proper  to  mention,  that  very  consil 
derable  donations  of  ready-made  garment; 
have  from  time  to  time  reached  us  from  ou 
generous  helpers  in  America;  the  value  o 
which  is  not  included  in  the  amount  of  dona 
lions  acknowledged  in  the  annexed  account 
nor  do  we  possess  the  means  of  accurately  as 
cerlaining  the  value  of  the  clothing  thus  consign 
ed  to  us.  We  have  also  received  large  dona 
lions  from  England  in  money  and  materiali 
for  this  special  object,  which  do  not  appear  ii 
the  present  statement  of  accounts.  Our  cloth 
ing  transactions  form  a  distinct  branch,  man 
aged  by  a  sub-committee  of  our  members 
The  grants  of  clothing  hitherto  made  hav 
been  about  twelve  hundred  in  number,  and  ii 
value  about  £11,000,  distributed,  as  our  othe 
grants  have  been,  throughout  every  county  i 
Ireland. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  operations  no\ 
in  progress  may  be  summed  up  as  embracinj 
the  following  objects  : — 

1.  A  very  limited  issue  of  food,  chiefly  fo 

the  purpose  of  relief  to  sick  and  cot 
valescent  persons,  and  their  helples 
children. 

2.  Encouragement  of  fisheries. 

3.  Advances  of  money  towards  an  impro\ 

ed  system  of  land  cultivation. 

4.  Grants   of  turnip  and  other   green-cro 

seeds  to  small  farmers. 

5.  Grants  of  clothing    to   the   industriou 

poor. 
And  towards  the  carrying  forward  of  these  an 
such  other  useful  objects  consistent  with  th 
nature  of  our  trust,  as  may  hereafter  preset 
themselves,  there  was  on  the  1st  ultimo  (as  a] 
pears  by  the  annexed  account)  a  balance  ( 
the  fund  at  our  disposal  amounting  to  £31^ 
276   Is.  2d. 

In  conclusion  we  may  acknowledge  the  dee 
anxiety  with  which  we  continue  to  regard  tl 
state  of  things  around  us.  The  dearth  of  lb. 
food  in  the  country  has,  through  the  bounty  > 
Divine  Providence  in  the  last  abundant  ha 
vest,  been  removed  for  the  present — a  merc^ 
to  be  commemorated  with  reverent  gratiludi 
But  one  of  the  results  of  the  late  visitation  i 
famine  has  been  to  disclose  a  train  of  soci^ 
maladies  of  no  temporary  character,  and  to  fil 
on  them  the  attention  of  many  cnlightcne 
persons  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Irelani 
Are  these  to  be  permitted  to  continue?  Son 
of  them  are  too  closely  interwoven  with  tl 
habits  of  the  people  to  admit  of  sudden  ameli< 
ration,  but  others  are  more  within  our  read 
and  claim  a  vigorous  effort  for  their  remova 
Amongst  this  class  there  are  probably  nor 
which  contribute  more  to  cramp  the  indusirii 
energies  of  the  country  than  the  complicate 
ililTiculties  of  the  land  question.  Employnict 
for  the  multitudes  whose  sole  means  of  snbsi 
tence  is  in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  can  only  I 
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in  enlarged  application  of  capital  to  i  however,  that  under  wise  and  equitable  laws 
;h  of  national    industry;  in  order  to   and  an  improved  svstern  of  land  management, 


Secretai-ies. 


)und  in  a 

lis  branch  of  national  industry;  in  order  to  I  and  an  improved  system  of  land  management 
/hicli  there  are  impediments  lo  be  removed,  |  many  of  the  existing  discontents  would  disap- 
^hich  we  apprehend  will  be  found  to  require  ;  pear,  that  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry 
;gislative  measures  of  a  bold  and  comprehen- j  would  gradually  take  the  place  of  political 
ive  character.  It  is  true  that  such  measures, !  strife,  and  that  unequivocal  symptoms  of  social 
5  be  efficacious,  must  have  the  cordial  co-ope-  improveinenl  would  ere  long  gladden  the  hearts 
ation  of  the  people,  and  that  unless  the  secu-lofall  true  lovers  of  their  country, 
ity  of  property  be  guaranteed  by  the  mainle- i  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee, 
lance  of  public  order,  all    legislation   for  this!  Joseph  Bewlet, 

bject  will  be  in  vain.     We  venture  lo  hope,  1  Joivatiian  Fiji, 

Statement  of  Receipts. 

amount  of  Donations  in  Money  received  to  this  date,  [1st  of  Fifth  month  (May),  1848,]  viz.  :- 

From  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 
"     Committee  of  Society  of  Friends  in  London, 
"     Other  Donors  in  England  and  Ireland, 
"     Citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

amount  of  Donations  in  Food  received  to  this  date,  from  America 
Shipped  at  New  York,  4,6-i2  Tons,  value 

" 2,052     " 

453     "          " 

410     " 

361     " 


Philadelphia 
New  Orleans, 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Baltimore, 
Richmond,  Virginia, 
Charleston, 
Alexandria,  Virginia, 
Sundry  other  ports,  U.  S. 
Boston  and  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans, 

Apalachicola,  &c. 

(port  unknown), 


171     " 
126     " 
A.,  10.3     " 
,  1,066  by  the  hands  of  Wm. 

Rathbone,  Liverpool,  15,538   14 
220  by  the  hands  of  the  U. 

S.  Consul,  Cork,  1,978     4 

37  by  the  hands  of  ditto, 

Liverpool,  238  11 

1  by  the  hands  of  Rawlins 

and  Sons,  Liverpool,          26  16 


£  s.     d. 

£   s.  d. 

4,825  16  6 

35,393  17  4 

4,004  18  2 

15,730  5  10 

59,954  17  10 

lerica,*  viz. : — 

62,317  15  2 

27,446  15  8 

6,786  12  8 

6,739  13  4 

4,028  17  4 

3,727  14  10 

1,6.50  15  2 

2,010  15  5 

1,288  15  3 

9,904  Tons,  value 
Donation  of  56  Boilers  from  the  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company,  Shropshire, 
value  ....---- 

Total  amount  of  Donations,  .  .  .  . 

nterest  on  Money  lent  and  on  Balance  at  B;>nkers, 
ilepayments  on  account  of  Grants  of  Clothing,        .  .  .  . 


3,882  4  10 
637  14  4 
359  18     5 


£194,879  17     7 


Distributed  [in  various  counties], 
lance  on  hands,  viz. : — 

Provisions,  342  Tons,  3,632 

Cash  at  Bankers,  in  hands  of  Auxiliary  Committees, 

lent  at  Interest,  &c.,  27,644 


£163,603   16     5 


31,276     1     2 


;i94,879   17     8 


*  In  reference  to  the  valuation  of  food  received  from  America,  it  ia  to  be  observed,  that  the  freight  bcin"-  in 
all  cases  paid  by  the  Britisli  Government,  the  above  amounts  considerably  exceed  the  value  at  the  ports  of 
shipment.     The  trajisatlantic  freight  paid  on  tlie  foregoing  supplies  appears  to  have  amonoted  to  £35,285  8s. 

Curious  Cosmetic. — J.  Williams,  the  well-l  "After  having  laughed  at  the  process  of 
known  and  philanthropic  missionary,  so  long  |  burning,  which  they  believed  lo  be  to  cook  the 
resident  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  taught  the  i  coral  lor  food,  what  was  their  astonishment, 
natives  to  manufacture  lime  from  the  coral  of  [when  in  the  morning,  they  found  his  cottage 
their  shores.     The  powerful  effect  it  produced   glittering   in   the   rising  sun,  while   as   snow 


upon  them,  and  the  extraordinary  uses  lo 
which  they  applied  it,  he  thus  facetiously  de- 
scribes : 


They  danced,  they  sung,  they  shouted,  and 
screamed,  with  joy.  The  whole  Island  was 
soon  in  a  commotion,  given  up  to  wonder  and 


curiosity,  and  the  laughable  scenes  which  en- 
sued after  they  got  possession  of  the  brush  and 
whitewash  tub,  baffle  description.  The  bon 
ton  immediately  voted  it  a  cosmetic  and  a  ka- 
lydor,  and  superlatively  happy  did  many  a 
swarthy  coquette  consider  jierself  could  she 
but  enhance  her  charms  by  a  dab  of  the  white 
brush.  And  now  party  spirit  ran  high,  as  it 
will  do  in  more  civilized  countries,  as  to  who 
was,  or  who  was  nut  best  entitled  to  prefer- 
ence. One  party  urged  their  superior  rank 
and  riches;  a  second  had  got  the  brush,  and 
were  determined,  at  all  events,  to  keep  it;  and 
a  third  tried  to  overturn  the  whole,  that 
ihey  might  obtain  some  of  the  sweepings.  They 
did  not  even  scruple  to  rob  each  other  of  the 
little  share  that  some  had  been  so  happy  as  to 
secure.  But  soon  new  lime  was  prepared,  and 
in  a  week,  not  a  hut,  a  domestic  utensil,  a  war 
club,  or  a  garment,  but  what  was  as  white  as 
snow — not  an  inhabitant  but  had  his  skin 
painted  with  the  most  grotesque  figures — not 
a  pig  but  was  similarly  whitened,  and  even 
mothers  might  be  seen  in  every  direction,  ca- 
pering with  extravagant  gestures,  and  yelling 
with  delight  at  the  superior  beauty  of  their 
whitewashed  infants." 

For  "The  Friend." 

Travels  in  Pern. 

BY  DR.  J.  J.  VON  TSCHUDI. 

(Continued  from  page  126.) 

"  Unlike  the  peaceful  repose  which  presides 
over  animal  life  on  the  level  heights,  are  the 
constant  aggressions  and  combats  which  pre- 
vail in  the  forest  regions.  There,  the  strong 
attack  the  weak,  and  the  cunning  inveigle  the 
imwary  :  strength  and  intelligence,  caution  and 
instinct,  are  unceasingly  in  active  operation. 
The  variegated  forms  and  colours  which  meet 
the  eye,  and  the  multifarious  cries  and  tones 
which  resound  through  the  woods,  form,  alto- 
gether, the  most  singular  contrast.  The  gold 
feathered  colibri  hums  lightly,  through  the  air, 
soaring  over  the  heavy,  sombre-coloured  ta- 
pir. The  sprightly  singing  bird  pours  forth 
his  melodious  chants  amidst  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  aged  trees,  whilst  the  fierce  ounce, 
prowling  for  his  prey,  growls  as  he  passes 
over  their  enormous  spreading  roots.  Slowly 
do  the  eye  and  the  ear  learn  to  distinguish  in- 
dividuals in  the  vast  mass  of  apparent  chaotic 
confusion,  and  to  recognise  quickly  fleeting 
forms,  or  distant  resounding  sounds. 

"  Troops  of  monkeys  skip  from  tree  to  tree, 
looking  timidly  around,  and  uttering  mournful 
howls.  Among  them  are  swarms  of  the  black 
marimonda,  with  slender  long  arms,  and  red 
brown  or  black  faces  ;  in  some  the  faces  are 
encircled  with  white  hair,  which  gives  them  a 
striking  resemblance  lo  an  old  negro.  Next 
is  seen  a  group  of  silver-grey  monkeys,  stalk- 
ing over  heaps  of  broken  branches  and  twigs 
in  search  of  a  resting-place.  These  monkeys, 
which  are  the  largest  in  South  America,  are 
about  three  feet  high,  and  are  bold  and  vicious. 
When  wounded,  they  take  a  position  of  defence 
against  the  hunter,  struggling,  and  uttering 
loud  cries,  upon  which  their  companions  has- 
ten down  from  the  trees  to  assist  them.  The 
delicate    silky-haired    monkey,  shivering    at 
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every  cool  breeze  or  shower  of  rain,  and  start- 
ing at  the  slightest  noise,  creeps  for  shelter 
into  the  thicket,  where  he  lies  peeping  with 
his  penetralin;;  eyes  in  the  direction  ol'  the  ap- 
prehended danger. 

"  At  sunset,  swarms  of  bats  flutter  through 
field  and  forest  in  all  directions,  and  greedily 
devour  the  insects,  which  in  the  twilight  awa- 
ken to  full  activity.  Some  of  these  bats  are 
remarkable  for  their  expanse  of  wing,  which 
measures  nearly  two  feet.  Others  are  distin- 
guished for  ugliness  and  for  their  offensive 
smell.  These"  latter  fly  into  the  Indian  huts 
at  night  and  grently  annoy  the  inhabitants, 
who  cannot  get  rid  of  them  by  fire  or  smoke, 
or  any  other  means,  until  at  the  midniglit  hour 
they  retire  of  their  own  accord.  Not  less 
troublesome  are  the  leaf-nosed  bats,  which 
atlack  both  man  and  beast.  This  bat  rubs  up 
the  skin  of  its  victim,  from  which  he  sucks  the 
blood.  The  domestic  animals  suffer  greatly 
from  the  nocturnal  attacks  of  these  bats,  and 
many  are  destroyed  by  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent on  the  repeated  blood-sucking.  The 
blood  drawn  by  the  bat  itself  does  not  exceed 
a  few  ounces ;  but  if,  when  satisfied,  it  drops 
down  to  the  ground,  or  flies  away,  the  wound 
continues  to  bleed  for  a  long  time,  and  in  the 
morning,  the  animal  is  often  found  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  and  covered  with  blood.  One 
of  my  mules,  on  which  a  leaf-nosed  bat  made 
a  nightly  attack,  was  only  saved  by  having 
his  back  rubbed  with  an  ointment  made  of  spi- 
rits of  camphor,  soap  and  petroleum.  The 
bloodsuckers  have  such  an  aversion  to  this 
ointment,  that,  on  its  application,  they  ceased 
to  approach  the  mule.  A  bat  fastened  on  the 
nose  of  an  Indian  lying  intoxicated  in  a  plan- 
tation, and  sucked  so  much  blood  that  it  was 
unable  to  fly  away.  The  slight  wound  was 
followed  by  such  severe  inflammation  and 
swelling,  that  the  features  of  the  Cholo  were 
not  recognisable. 

"  The  same  diversity  of  nature  and  habits  is 
seen  in  the  numerous  birds  that  inhabit  the 
leafy  canopies  of  the  forest.  On  the  loftiest 
trees,  or  on  detached  rocks,  eagles,  kites  and 
falcons  build  their  eyries.  Numberless  fly- 
catchers and  shrikes  hover  on  tree  and  bush, 
watching  fjr  the  passing  insects,  which  they 
snatch  up  with  extraordinary  dexterity.  Finch- 
es twitter  on  the  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter's  shot :  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  lively  and  almost  daz- 
zling colours  of  their  feathers.  In  modest 
plumage  of  cinnamon-brown,  with  head  and 
neck  of  dark  olive,  the  Organista  raises,  in 
the  most  woody  parts  of  the  forest,  her  en- 
chanting song,  which  is  usually  the  prognostic 
of  an  approaching  storm.  The  lender,  melan- 
choly strains,  and  the  singular  clearness  of  the 
innumerable  modulations,  charm  the  ear  of  the 
astonished  traveller,  who,  as  if  arrested  by  an 
invisible  power,  stops  to  listen  to  the  syren, 
unmindful  of  the  danger  of  the  threatening 
storm.  On  old  docayc^d  slumps  ol"  trees  the 
busy  creeper  and  the  variegated  woodpecker 
are  seen  pecking  the  insects  from  under  the 
loose  bark,  or  by  their  lapping,  bring  tliem 
out  of  Ihcir  concealed  crevices;  while  the  red- 
tailed  poller  bird  builds  his  dwelling  of  potter's 
clay,  or  loam,  as  firmly  a.s  if  it  were  destined 
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to  last  forever.  The  pouched  starlings  hang 
their  nests,  often  four  or  five  feet  long,  on  ihe 
slender  branches  of  trees,  where  they  swing 
to  and  fro  with  the  slightest  breath  of  wind. 
Like  a  dazzling  flash  of  coloured  light  the  co- 
libri  (humming  bird)  appears  and  disappears. 
No  combinalion  of  gorgeous  colouring  can  ex- 
ceed that  which  is  presented  in  the  plumage  of 
the  golden-tailed  humming  or  fly-bird,  which 
haunts  the  warm  primeval  forests.  The  silky 
cuckoo  retires  into  the  thickest  masses  of  foli- 
age, from  which  its  soft  rose-coloured  plumage 
peeps  out  like  a  flower. 

"  In  the  sterile  mountain  heights,  Nature 
withholds  her  fostering  influence  alike  from 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  condor  alone, 
finds  iiself  in  its  native  element  amidst  ihese 
mountain  deserts.  On  the  inaccessible  sum- 
mits of  the  Cordillera  that  bird  builds  its  nest, 
and  hatches  its  young  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May.  He  feeds  chiefly  on  carrion  :  it  is 
only  when  impelled  by  hunger  that  he  seizes 
living  animals,  and  even  then  only  the  small 
and  defenceless,  such  as  the  young  of  sheep, 
vicufias  and  llamas.  He  cannot  raise  great 
weights  with  his  feet,  which,  however,  he  uses 
to  aid  the  power  of  his  beak.  This  bird  passes 
a  great  part  of  ihe  day  in  sleep,  and  hovers  in 
quest  of  prey  chiefly  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing. Whilst  soaring  at  a  height  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  eyes,  the  sharp-sighted  condor 
discerns  his  prey  on  the  level  heights  beneath 
him,  and  darts  down  upon  it  with  The  swiftness 
of  lightning. 

"  Its  plumage,  particularly  on  ihe  wings,  is 
very  strong  and  thick.  The  natives,  therefore, 
seldom  attempt  to  shoot  the  condor  ;  they  usu- 
ally catch  him  by  traps  or  by  the  lasso,  or 
kill  him  by  stones  flung  from  slings. 

"The  Indians  quote  numerous  instances  of 
young  children  having  been  attacked  by  con- 
dors. The  following  occurrence  came  within 
my  own  knowledge,  whilst  1  was  in  Lima.  1 
had  a  condor,  which,  when  he  first  came  into 
my  possession,  was  very  young.  To  prevent 
his  escape,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  fly,  he 
was  fastened  by  the  leg  to  a  chain,  to  which 
was  attached  a  piece  of  iron  of  about  six  pounds 
weight.  He  had  a  large  court  to  range  in,  and 
he  dragged  ihe  piece  of  iron  about  after  him 
all  day.  When  he  was  a  year  and  a  half  old 
he  flew  away  wilh  the  chain  and  iron  altached 
to  his  leg  and  perched  on  the  spire  of  the 
church  of  Santo  Tomas,  whence  he  was  scar- 
ed away  by  the  carrion  hawks.  On  alighting 
in  the  street,  a  negro  attempted  to  catch  him 
lor  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  home;  upon 
which  he  seized  ihe  poor  creature  by  the  ear, 
and  tore  it  completely  off.  lie  then  attacked 
a  child  in  the  street  (a  negro  boy  of  three 
years  old),  threw  liini  on  the  ground,  and 
knocked  him  on  the  head  so  severely  with  his 
beak,  that  the  child  died  in  consequence  of  the 
injuries.  1  hoped  to  have  brought  this  bird 
alive  to  Europe  ;  but,  after  being  at  .sea  two 
months  on  our  homeward  voyage,  he  died  on 
board  the  ship  in  the  latitude  of  Montevideo. 

"  Opposite  to  I'isco  and  Chincha  there  is  a 
group  of  small  islands,  of  which  the  largest, 
Sanjiallan,  is  six  English  miles  distant  from 
Pisco.  These  islands  have  of  late  years  be- 
come celebrated  on  account  of  the  great  quan- 


tity  of  guano  that  has    been   exported  from 
them. 

Guano  (or  according  to  the  more  correct 
orthography,  Huanu),  is  Ibund  on  these  islands 
n  enormous  layers  of  from  35  to  40  feet 
hick.  The  upper  strata  are  of  a  greyish 
brown  colour,  which  lower  down  becomes 
darker.  In  the  lower  strata,  the  colour  is  a 
rusty  red,  as  if  tinged  by  oxide  of  iron.  The 
guano  becomes  progressively  more  and  more 
olid  from  the  surface  downward,  a  circum- 
tance  naturally  accounted  for,  by  the  gradual 
deposit  of  the  strata,  and  the  evaporation  of 
he  fluid  particles.  Guano  is  found  on  all  the 
slands,  and  on  most  of  the  uninhabited  pro- 
montories of  South  America,  especially  in 
those  parts  within  the  topics. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  deposit,  the 
strata  are  white,  and  the  guano  is  then  called 
Guano  Blanco.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Peru- 
vian cultivators,  this  is  the  most  efficacious 
kind. 

"  As  soon  as  the  dealers  in  guano  begin  to 
work  one  of  the  beds,  the  island  on  which  it  is 
formed,  is  abandoned  by  the  birds.  It  has 
also  been  remarked,  that  since  the  increase  of 
trade  and  navigation,  they  have  withdrawn 
from  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ports. 

"  Much  has  been  recently  written  on  the 
employment  and  utility  of  guano  ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  applied  as  manure  in  Peru, 
seems  to  be  but  little  known.  The  Peruvians 
use  it  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of  maize  and 
potatoes.  A  few  weeks  after  the  seeds  begin 
to  shoot,  a  little  hollow  is  dug  round  each  root, 
and  is  filled  up  wilh  guano,  which  is  afterwards 
covered  with  a  layer  of  earth.  Afier  the 
lapse  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours,  ihe  whole  field 
is  laid  under  water,  and  is  left  in  that  state  for 
some  hours.  Of  the  Guano  Blanco  a  less 
quantity  suffices,  and  the  field  must  be  more 
speedily  and  abundantly  watered,  otherwise 
the  roots  would  be  destroyed.  The  effect  of 
this  manure  is  incredibly  rapid.  In  a  few 
days  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  doubled.  If  the 
manure  be  repealed  a  second  lime,  but  in 
smaller  quantity,  a  rich  harvest  is  certain.  At 
least,  the  produce  will  be  threefold  that  which 
would  have  been  obtained  Irom  the  unmanured 
soil. 

"  The  employment  of  this  kind  of  manure 
is  very  ancient  in  Peru  ;  and  there  is  authentic 
evidence  of  its  having  been  used  in  the  time  of 
the  Incas.  The  while  guano  was  then  chiefly 
Ibund  on  the  islands  opposite  lo  Chinca  ;  so 
that  for  upwards  of  60t)  years  ihe  deposit  has 
been  progressively  removed  from  those  islands, 
without  any  apparent  decrease  of  the  accumu- 
lation. The  uniformity  of  climate  on  a  coast 
where  there  is  not  much  rain,  must  contribute 
lo  render  the  Peruvian -guano  a  more  arid  ma- 
nure than  the  African,  as  fewer  of  the  salino 
panicles  of  the  former  being  in  solution,  they 
are  consequently  less  subject  lo  evaporation. 

"  The  haciendas  of  iho  valley  of  Chancny 
have,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  consumed 
annually  from  33,000  lo  36,000  bushels  of 
guano,  brought  from  the  islands  of  Chincha 
and  Pisco." 

(To  bo   concluded.)  I 
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Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  155.; 

The  same  allegorical  mode  of  speaking  of 
Ihe  exercise  of  ihe  gift  of  Gospel  minislry,  was 
adopted  by  David  Hall,  that  honourable  min- 
ister and  schoolmaster,  writing  in  Sixth  month, 
1738,  to  John  Wilson,  of  Cumberland,  that 
year  clerk  of  London  Yearly  Meeting. 

"Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  I  here  send  thee  one  of  my  paper  messen- 
gers to  convey  true  love  to  thyself,  children 
and  friends  ;  also  to  inform  thee  that  I  am  well 
in  health.  Taking  my  knapsack  once,  about 
.5  or  6  weeks  ago,  1  set  out  from  home  towards 
London  ;  in  the  way  to  which  city  1  exposed 
my  wares  about  ten  times,  and  got  as  much  as 
supported  me  lo  that  city.  When  I  came  there 
I  found  a  confluence  of  brave  tradesmen,  both 
inland,  and  outlaud  merchants,  and  great  plen- 
ty of  curious  cambrics,  fine  English  cloth, 
Holland  cloth,  and  Irish  cloth, — so  that  poor 
I  exposed  my  brown  linens  but  thrice  in  that 
metropolis.  There  was  now  at  said  city  Sam- 
uel Bownas,  a  wealthy  merchant  out  of  Dor- 
setshire, a  very  honourable  tradesman  both  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  way  ;  a  punctual  pay- 
er of  the  King's  duties,  and  a  detester  of  smug- 
gling trade.  He  delivers  vast  quantities  of  ex- 
cellent goods,  gives  large  measure,  and  good 
pennyworths  too.  He  was  a  blacksmith  to  me 
■when  at  Sedbury  in  his  young  years,  not  then 
worth  £5  per  annum.  But  really  I  think 
he  hath  been  at  the  University  since  he  left 
the  anvil,  for  even  while  he  is  exposing  his 
traffic  he  talks  like  a  philosopher,  and  returns 
as  much  in  a  week  as  some  men  do  in  seven 
years.  He  is  now  very  able  and  rides  like  a 
parliament  man.  Tliere  was  then  and  there 
present  one  John  Wilson,  irom  Kendal,  in 
Westmoreland,  clerk  to  the  merchants' compa- 
ny and  to  the  body  of  traders,  who  has  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  trade  himself,  but  in  a 
private  way,  scarce  ever  keeping  open  shop  or 
stall  in  public  fairs  or  markets.  Please  tell 
him  from  me,  that  if  he  would  keep  open  stall, 
and  not  deal  so  much  like  a  smuggler,  he  would 
get  gain,  and  gain  I  know  he  loves  well.  Of 
such  [as  he  is]  saith  the  proverb,  '  Cat  loves 
fish,  but  loves  not  to  wet  her'foot.'  I  observe 
that  when  tradesmen  and  merchants  are  met 
in  the  Royal  B^xchange  to  adjust  affairs,  and 
confer  about  the  rules  of  trade,  he  is  of  sinou- 
lar  service; — being  of  sinceritj',  good  parts, 
and  in  faculties  not  inferior  to  Wal|)ole.  Me- 
thinks  1  see  in  the  man  a  peculiar  talent  for 
cutting  out  work  for  others,  being  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  honourable  company  of  mer- 
chants;  yet  I  don't  think  him  too  forward  but 
rather  too  backward.  I  love  him  much.  His 
wife  also  has  been  in  this  country,  and  her  and 
her  coinpanion's  wares  and  conduct,  were  such 
as  added  reputation  lo  the  business,  and  they 
have  left  a  good  report  behind  them.  We  hear 
that  one  of  J.  VVilson's  daughters  hath  lately 
set  up.  Shall  I  not  conclude,  father,  mother 
and  daughter  being  all  merchants,  the  family 
must  needs  be  rich  in  time.  I  wish  them  good 
success. 

"  We  find,  dear  friend,  there  are  some  stir- 
rings and  revivings  of  trade  amongst  the  young 


people  and  elders  in  London,  and  in  this  coun- 
try there  is  a  brave  appearance  of  young  gene- 
rals. 1  hope  many  will  be  made  willing  in 
time  to  take  up  the  cross  daily,  and  follow  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  Visiting  the  inland 
parts  of  Hampshire  pretty  thoroughly,  I  found 
freedom  to  cross  the  Herring-pond  into  this 
little  Isle,  and  may  perhaps  personally  or  letter- 
ally  let  thee  know  the  slate  of  affairs  [here] 
touching  the  trade  I  have  been  speaking  ol. 
Meanwhile  my  honourable  friend,  farewell, 
and  pray  for  thy  poor,  but  I  hope  true  friend, 
David  Hall." 

After  Abel  Thomas  returned  to  his  family 
from  his  long  northern  journey,  he  coniiiiiied 
assiduously  labouring  lor  the  immortal  good  ol  , 
others.  It  still  seemed  lo  be  his  meat  and  his 
drink  to  turn  his  fellow-creatures  from  d-irk- 
ness  to  light,  to  lead  them  from  the  servitude 
of  Satan  to  be  free-born  children  of  God.  In 
the  prospect  of  death  he  said,  "  I  am  near 
eternity,  my  own  nothingness  is  before  me 
every  da}',  in  remembering  my  unworthiness." 
At  another  time  he  said,  "  That  wisdom  and 
knowledge  which  I  have  gained,  is  from  siriv- 
ing  to  follow  Jesus  Christ  in  the  regeneration. 
This  is  foolishness  unto  the  children  ol"  this 
world,  who  are  pleasing  themselves  or  striving 
so  to  do,  with  the  perishing  enjoyments  of  this 
present  world."  He  spake  of  the  subtle  temp- 
tations of  the  Devil  who  would  prompt  the 
busy  spirit  of  the  natural  man  to  lake  part  in 
meetings  for  business,  without  the  pioper  call 
and  qualification  which  can  be  only  obtained 
from  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  blessed  Head  of  the 
church.  He  thought  many  on  this  rock  hud 
suffered  shipwreck.  Oi'  himself  he  said,  '•  I 
was  always  seen  at  our  meetings  for  worship 
and  discipline  when  at  home,  |andj  was  silent 
in  those  for  discipline,  being  oi'  lilile  account, 
except  in  secret  prayer,  that  the  Father  of 
mercies  might  be  our  preserver  in  the  meek- 
ness of  wisdom.  To  be  a  pattern  of  sobriety 
I  and  humility  amongst  men,  was  a  lesson  which 
my  Master  gave  me  to  learn,  and  I  found  it 
hard  and  mortifying  to  experience  a  growth 
therein,  notwithstanding  my  education  and  low 
degree  in  the  world  was  favourable  thereto." 

At  another  lime  he  said,  "  Ever  blessed  Fa- 
ther of  Mercies,  in  and  through  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  my  soul  loveth,  I  entreat  thee 
to  keep  me  in  that  love  wherewith  thou  hast 
loved  me  from  my  youth  up.  Salan  had 
wounded  and  robbed  me;  1  bad  lost  sight  ol' 
my  Beloved;  but  remembering  that  ihou  art 
merciful,  and  would,  for  the  cries  of  the  poor, 
arise  in  thy  tender  compassion,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  thee  throiiuh  thy  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ;  hence  1  love  thee  more  than  all  these 
ftding,  perishing  enjoyments.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  thankfulness  and  humble  adoration 
which  1  feel  in  giving  thanks  to  ihy  great 
name,  with  thy  dear  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Pre- 
serve me  from  offending  thee,  either  in  ihouglu, 
word,  or  deed.  No  tongue  can  express  to  the 
full,  nor  the  most  ready  writer's  pen  describe, 
what  thou  hast  taught  me  in  the  great  deeps  : 
that  thou,  who  art  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  should  take  notice  of  thy  afflicted  chil- 
dren who  call  upon  ihee  in  the  depths  of  dis- 
tress, when  none  in  all  the  earth  can  give 
relief." — "  I  am  now  looking  towards  a  vast 


eternity  near  at  hand,  where  1  hope  to  rest, 
although  my  pain  is  great  at  times,  both  day 
and  night.  On  an  inquiry  concerning  my 
past  long  life,  tracing  my  steps,  I  do  comfort, 
ably  find,  that  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
have  kept  the  faith.  1  feel  comfortable  in  be- 
ing favoured  with  ability  Irom  all  ihe  powers 
ol  love  in  me,  to  ascribe  high  praises  lo  a  mer- 
ciful God,  through  his  Sun  Jesus  Christ.  I 
am  often  dejected  through  fear  of  offending 
him  whom  my  soul  loveth,  and  when  i  can 
I'eel  him  near,  I  can  be  as  cheerful  as  a  child 
in  a  watchful  state." 

This  aged  servant  of  Christ  was  preserved 
in  great  patience,  although  his  pains  and  infir- 
miiies  increased.  He  saw  his  end.  approach- 
ing with  a  comfortable  hope,  nay  more,  jvith  a 
holy  assurance,  that  he  would  in  a  little  while 
be  safely  landed  on  that  shore  where  trouble 
and  suffering  are  unknown.  His  death  took 
place  at  Monallen,  Third  month  21st,  1816, 
he  being  in  the  seventy-ninth  vear  of  his 
ago. 

CTo  be  continued) 


For  •■  The  Friend." 

Marsh's  life  of  George  Fox. 

(Continued  from  page  127.) 

The  remarks,  which  follow  the  narration  of 
the  interview,  between  George  Fox  and  "  a 
Jesuit,  who  had  come  over  in  the  suite  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,"  appear  to  be  as  inter- 
esting and    pertinent    as   any   portion  of  the 

The  account  of  that  interview  is  well  wor- 
thy the  attenlive  perusal  of  every  serious  and 
religiously  inclined  mind,  and  may  be  found 
recorded  in  the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  as 
published  at  Friends'  bookstore,  on  pages  300 
and  301,  commencing  on  page  299. 

After  concluding  the  account  of  the  contro- 
versy M.  proceeds  to  remark  :  "  Here  the  con- 
ference broke  off,  and  the  sophistry  of  the 
Jesuit  was  completely  overthrown  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  George  Fox.  And,  as  opposed  as 
the  tenets  of  Quakerism  are  in  every  point  to 
popery,  yet  strange  as  it  may  appear,  some 
individuals  of  t/iis  Society  have  lately  re- 
nounced the  simple  doctrine  of  George  Fox 
to  embrace  ihe  complicated  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Surely,  they  never  could 
have  duly  considered  this  remarkable  inter- 
view between  their  founder  and  the  Jesuit. 

"  The  argument  here  is  not  only  conclusive, 
as  it  relates  to  the  doctrine  of  transubslanlia- 
tion,  but  leads  us  to  more  imporlant  conclu- 
sions, than  appear  at  first  glance;  for  does  not 
this  refutation  of  the  efficiency  of  consecration 
in  the  Romish  ritual,  by  means  of  a  humanly 
devised  ceremony,  and  a  humanly  elected 
priesthood,  equally  apply  to  all  other  conse- 
crations of  the  various  existing  churches?  If 
any  devised  form  of  prayer,  with  any  devised 
ceremony  is  admitted  to  be  efficient  for  the 
consecration  of  a  building,  a  burial-ground,  or 
of  a  priesthood,  surely  we  must  allow  that  an- 
other devised  form  and  another  devised  cere- 
mony, may  be  equally  efficient  in  the  conse- 
cration of  holy  water,  or  even  of  the  wafer 
itself?  both  of  which  suppositions  are  looked 
upon  by  our  church  as   Romish  errors  and 
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gross  superstitions.  Pulling  ihe  argument  in  I 
this  lig+)t,  we  call  upon  all  persons  seriously  to 
reflect,  whelher  the  consecrations  ot"  buildings 
and  burial-grounds,  retained  by  our  church, 
are  not  relics  of  popish  superstitions,  and  part 
of  the  cunningly  devised  inventions  of  the 
'  Man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  ;'  for  the  gos- 
pel affords  us  no  v\arranT  for  any  such  prac- 
tices. The  same  argument  will  also  apply  to 
the  laying  on  of  hands  in  ordination  and  other 
ceremonies;  because  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Gnd 
alone,  that  can  effectually  consecrate  or  make 
holy  the  heart;  and  this  ceremony  of  laying 
on  of  hands,  by  which  the  Apostles  conveyed 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  miraculous 
gift;  the  power  of  conferring  which,  though 
often  granted  in  the  apostolic  times,  is  now  no 
longer  permitted  to  any  human  being.  The 
same  line  of  argument  may  be  as  justly  applied, 
to  refute  the  modern  dangerous  theory  o[  tra- 
dition, now  advanced  by  a  party  among  the 
clergy  of  the  establishment,  as  a  proper  autho- 
riiy  in  doctrine  ;  for  if  we  once  admit  the  vali- 
dity o(  traditions  in  support  of  practices  at  va- 
ricuice  with  the  apostolic  times,  or  of  doctrines 
unjustified  by  the  gospel,  we  have  no  right  to 
deny  the  same  advantage  to  the  Catholics  in 
support  of  their  superstitions.  Nearly  all  the 
rites  and  forms  now  in  the  use  of  the  different 
Christian  churches,, not  even  excepting  Bap- 
tism and  the  Last  Supper,  may  be  traced  up 
to  the  Jewish  priesthood,  which  with  all  its 
routine  of  ceremonies,  was  ordained  by  the 
express  and  particular  command  of  God, 
through  his  servant  Moses,  to  the  .lewish  peo- 
ple; forming  a  covenant  between  God  and  them, 
that  if  ihey  would  serve  him,  and  walk  in 
these,  his  laws  and  ordinances,  then  He  would 
be  their  God,  and  their  shield  and  strong  de- 
fence. These  religious  ordinances  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  were  considered  by  the  Jews  as  types 
of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  at  whose  coming 
was  to  be  established  a  more  perfect  and  glo- 
rious dispensation.  And  after  his  appearance 
and  rejection  by  the  Jews,  their  temple  wor- 
ship, with  all  its  riles  and  ceremonies,  soon 
censed  to  exist;  their  nation  was  overthrown, 
and  their  people  were  dispersed  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  And  we  see  that  the  Jewish 
priesthood,  with  all  its  ceremonies  and  sacri- 
fices, was  both  fulfilled  and  ended  by  the  one 
sacrifice  of  Christ;  ihe  which  has  freed  us  from 
the  obligations  and  penalties  of  the  old  law  and 
placed  us  under  the  spiiitual  dispensation  of 
the  gospel  witnessed  in  our  hearts,  and  farther, 
that  no  other  ouhi-nrd.  rites,  as  religious  obli- 
gdtions  were  insiituied  in  their  place,  either  by 
the  revelation  of  God,  or  by  Ihe  precepts  of 
liis  Snn  Jesus  Christ  to  his  disciples."  Dr. 
JJ'Aubigne  says  :  All  the  declarations  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Apostles,  tend  to  prove  that 
the  new  religion  given  to  the  world,  is  '  life 
and  spirit,'  and  not  a  new  system  of  priests 
and  ordinances.  The  kingdom  of  God  comelh 
not  with  observation  ;  neiiher  shall  they  cry, 
I/O  liere  I  or  lo  there  !  for  behold  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  wilhin  vou. 


(To 


No  man  safely  goeth  abroad,  but  he  who  is 
willing  lo  stay  at  home. 


First  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Seicing 
Circle  and  Bedford  Street  School. 

This  Sewing  Circle  was  formed  in  the  win- 
ter of  184G,  after  a  visit  bj'  a  female  friend  to 
the  "  Southern  House  of  Industry,"  establish- 
ed for  the  most  degraded  and  destitute  inhabi- 
tants of  Moyamensing,  by  their  devoted  friend 
VV.  J.  Mullen.  Many  of  those  employed  in  this 
establishnent  were  making  mats,  or  cutting 
and  sewing  rags,  &c.,  dressed  in  clothing 
scarcely  meriting  the  name,  and  calculated  to 
awaken  benevolent  feelings.  On  her  repre- 
sentation, a  few  friends  (chiefly  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city,)  met  together  at  each  other's 
houses  at  stated  periods,  to  make  garments ; 
and  relief  was  soon  furnished  to  some  of  the 
most  necessitous  among  them,  funds  having 
been  readily  procured  for  the  purpose. 

Besides  rendering  some  assistance  to  this 
House  of  Industry,  as  well  as  the  Retreat  for 
Coloured  Women,  a  considerable  amount  of 
clothing  was  made,  which  found  its  way, 
through  various  channels,  to  other  poor  and 
sick  persons  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  city 
and  districts.  In  the  First  month  of  1848,  we 
became  interested  in  the  coloured  "  Ragged 
School"  in  Bedford  street,  recently  started  un- 
der the  auspices  of  W.  J.  Mullen,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  same  class  for  which  we  were 
labouring,  and  taught  by  a  man  of  colour. 
Each  visit  convinced  the  committee,  that,  in- 
stead of  a  regular  plan  of  instruction  being 
pursued,  it  was  more  like  a  refuge  from  their 
comfortless  homes,  and  only  precariously  sup- 
ported by  public  charity.  The  idea  was  sug- 
gested that  this  would  afford  a  more  tangible 
object  than  had  hitherto  presented  for  our 
especial  care  ;  and  we  might  also  through  this 
medium  be  instrumental  in  elevating  the  moral 
tone  of  this  depressed  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Upon  conferring  together,  it  appeared  a  few 
of  us  were  willing  to  assume  the  superinten- 
dence of  it  as  an  experiment  for  three  months, 
if  the  consent  of  its  Patron  and  the  Teacher 
could  be  obtained. 

The  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  began  in 
mid-winter  with  a  female  teacher,  and  '22  or 
"23  pupils.  The  number  soon  increased  ;  and 
much  was  lo  be  done  to  tame  their  apparently 
intractable  natures  ;  many  of  them  having 
been  trained  from  infancy  in  a  school  of  de- 
gradation and  vice,  were  unaccustomed  to 
mental  discipline,  iheir  evil  passions  were 
hourly  developed,  being  much  addicted  to 
quarrelling,  and  the  use  of  profane  language. 
It  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  an  assist- 
ant teacher  should  be  employed,  and  the  libe- 
rality of  a  friend  soon  supplied  the  means. 

Although  there  is  still  great  room  for  im- 
provement, we  are  now  gratified  with  a  mani- 
fest change  for  the  better,  in  the  appearance 
and  conduct  of  Ihese  formerly  neglected  little 
ones,  who,  equally  with  ourselves,  are  the  ob- 
jects of  redeeming  love. 

Many  friends  have  generously  responded  to 
our  call  for  aid,  and  this  enabled  us  to  con- 
tinue the  school,  which  sometimes  numbers 
over  80  scholars;  two  of  them  have  been  call- 
ed away  by  death  ;  five  have  left  us,  wo  hope, 
for  permanent  homes,  mostly  in  the  country  ; 


five  others  have  been  at  service   for  several 
weeks  or  months  at  a  time.     Six  of  the  above 
ten   who  could  read,  were  presented   with  a 
Testament  each.     We  have  distributed  among       ; 
ihe  children  345  garments,  old  and  new,  and       j 
22  pairs  of  shoes.  ] 

In  conclusion,  we  may  acknowledge  that  our 
feeble  efforts  have  been  blessed  by  Him  who 
can  open  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  behalf  of 
suffering  humanity,  and  we  feel  indebted  to  the 
donors  of  the  following  libera-l  contributions  of 
funds  :  School- room  rent  free  for  5  months  ; 
1.50  garments  from  many  friends ;  a  full  sup- 
ply of  coal ;  a  large  quantify  of  soup  and  bread 
from  Western  Soup-house  ;  a  large  closet;  dry 
goods,  shoes,  boards  for  footway,  books,  slates, 
pencils,  cards,  maps,  bowls,  spoons,  Testa- 
ments, blank  boards. 

We  should  be  gratified,  if  sufficient  interest 
has  been  awakened  in  the  school,  to  induce  all 
our  patrons  to  visit  it,  in  the  new  "  Southern 
House  of  Industry,"  where  we  design  moving 
the  first  day  of  the  year  1849. 

Our  Sewing  Circle  has  made  over  400  gar- 
ments for  the  class  above  named  ;  and  may  we 
not  from  the  encouragement  of  the  past,  augur 
well  for  the  future? 

The  amount  of  money  received  in  annual 
subscriptions  for  the  school  this  year  (1848),       j 
is  $113.50;  donations  $219;  including  $13       j 
for  bread  from  "Friends'  Committee." 

Our  Teacher  received  $135.82;  rent  $25. 
Making  fires,  dry-goods,  and  incidental  ex- 
penses being  defrayed,  leaves  us  a  balance  at 
the  close  of  the  year  of  $143.74. 

On  behalf  the  Committee. 
Philada.,  First  month  1st,  1849. 


From  Page  on  Teaching. 

A  Neglected  Pear  Tree. 

Some  years  ago,  while  residing  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Massachusetts,  I  was  the  owner 
of  a  small  garden.  1  had  taken  much  pains 
to  improve  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the 
place.  A  woodbine  had  been  carefully  train- 
ed upon  the  front  of  the  little  homestead  ;  a 
fragrant  honeysuckle,  supported  by  a  trellis, 
adorned  the  doorway  ;  a  moss-rose,  a  flowering  j 
almond,  and  the'  lily  of  the  valley,  mingled 
their  fragrance  in  the  breath  of  morn, — and 
never,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  did  the  sun 
shine  upon  a  lovelier,  happier  spot.  The  Ij 
morning  hour  was  spent  in  dressing  and  keep-  I; 
ing  the  garden.  Its  vines  were  daily  watched  ^ 
and  carefully  trained;  its  borders  were  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  plants  expanded  their 
leaves  and  opened  their  buds  as  if  smiling  at 
the  approach  of  the  morning  sun.  There 
were  fruit  trees,  too,  which  had  been  brought 
from  far,  and  so  carefully  nurtured,  that  they 
were  covered  with  blossoms,  filling  the  air 
with  their  fragrance,  and  awakening  the  fond- 
est hopes  of  an  abundant  harvest. 

In  one  corner  of  this  miniature  paradise, 
there  was  a  hop-trellis  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
bed  of  tansy  hard  by,  stood  a  small,  knotty, 
crooked  pear  tree.  It  had  stood  there  I  know 
not  how  long.  It  was  very  diminutive  in  size, 
but,  like  those  cedars  which  one  notices  high 
up  the  mountain,  just  on  the  boundary  between 
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vegelalion  and  eternal  frost,  it  had  every  mark 
of  the  decrepitude  of  age. 

Why  should  this  tree  stand  here  so  unsight- 
ly  and  unfruitful  ?  Why  had  it  esciiped  notice 
so  long  ?  Its  bark  hud  become  bound  and 
cracked  ;  its  leaves  were  small  and  curled  ; 
and  those,  small  as  they  were,  were  ready  to 
be  devoured  by  a  host  of  caterpillars,  whose 
pampered  bodies  were  already  grown  lo  the 
length  of  an  inch.  The  tendrils  of  the  hop- 
vine  had  crept  about  its  thorny  limbs,  and  were 
weighing  down  its  growth,  while  the  tansy  at 
its  root  drank  up  the  refreshing  dew,  and  shut 
out  the  genial  ray.     It  icas  a  neglected  tree  ! 

"  Why  may  not  this  tree  be  pruned  ?"  No 
sooner  said,  than  the  small  saw  was  taken 
from  its  place  and  the  work  was  commenced. 
Commenced  ?  It  was  hard  to  determine  where 
to  commence.  Its  knotty  branches  had  grown 
thick  and  crooked,  and  there  was  scarcely 
space  to  get  the  saw  between  them.  They 
all  seemed  to  deserve  amputation,  but  then  the 
tree  would  have  no  top.  This  and  that  limb 
were  lopped  off  as  the  case  seemed  to  demand. 
The  task  was  neither  easy  nor  pleasant. 
Sometimes  a  violent  stroke  would  bring  down 
upon  my  own  head  a  shower  of  ihe  filthy  cat- 
erpillars ;  again  the  long  cherished  garden 
coat — threadbare  and  faded  as  it  was — got 
caught,  and  before  it  could  be  disengaged,  what 
an  unsightly  rent  had  been  made  !  With  pain 
I  toiled  on,  for  one  of  the  unlucky  thorns  had 
pierced  my  thumb ;  and  I  might  have  been 
said  lo  be  working  on  the  spur  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  hop-vitie,  however,  was  removed 
from  its  boughs,  the  tansy  and  weeds  from  its 
roots,  the  scales  and  moss  from  its  bark.  The 
thorns  were  carefully  pared  from  its  limbs, 
and  the  caterpillars  were  all  shaken  from  its 
leaves.  The  mould  was  loosened  and  enrich- 
ed,— and  the  sun  shone  that  day  upon  a  long 
neglected,  but  now  a  promising  tree.  The 
time  for  grafting  was  not  yet  passed.  One 
reputedly  skilled  in  that  art  was  called  to  put 
the  new  scion  upon  the  old  stock.  The  work 
was  readily  undertaken  and  speedily  accom- 
plished and  the  assurance  was  given  that  the 
Bartlett  Pear— that  prince  among  the  fruits  of 
New  England — would  one  day  be  gathered 
from  my  neglected  tree. 

With  what  interest  1  watched  the  buds  of 
the  scion,  morning  after  morning,  as  the  month 
grew  warmer,  and  vegetation  all  around  was 
"  bursting  into  birth."  With  what  delight  did 
I  greet  the  first  opening  of  those  buds,  and  how 
did  I  rejoice  as  the  young  shoots  put  forth  and 
grew  into  a  fresh  green  top.  With  tender  so- 
licitude I  cherished  this  tree  for  two  long  sum- 
mers ;  and  on  the  opening  of  the  third,  my 
heart  was  gladdened  with  the  sight  of  its  first 
fruit  blossoms.  With  care  were  the  weeds 
excluded,  the  caterpillars  exterminated,  the 
hop-vine  clipped,  the  bark  rubbed  and  washed, 
the  earth  manured  and  watered.  The  time  of 
fruit  arrived.  The  Bartlett  pear  was  offered 
in  our  market, — but  my  pears  were  not  yet 
ripe  !  With  anxious  care  they  were  watched 
till  the  frost  bade  the  green  leaves  wither,  and 
then  they  were  carefully  gathered  and  placed 
in  the  sunbeams  within  doors.  They  at  length 
turned  yellow,  and  looked  fair  to  the  sight  and 
templing  to  the  taste  ;  and  a  few  friends,  who 


had  known  their  history,  were  invited  to  par-  minister."  We  have  heard  of  discussions  even 
take  of  them.  They  were  brought  forward,  in  meetings,  in  which  some  modern  Friends 
carefully  arranged  in  the  best  dish  the  humble  argued  strongly  against  (he  term,  considering 
domicil  afforded,  and  formally  introduced  as  it  as  only  applicable  to  the  hireling  that  flees 
the  first  fruits  of  the  "  neglected  tree."  What  when  the  wolf  comelh — as  though  he  was  not 
was  my  chagrin  and  mortification,  after  all  my  equally  a  hireling  before  the  wolf  came,  and 
pains  and  solicitude,  after  all  my  hopes  and  while  he  was  luxuriating  in  the  products  of  a 
/bnd  anticipations,  to  find  they  were  miserable,  fat  salary, 
tasteless  choke  pears  /  \      Temporizing  iS'  not  a  characteristic  of  the 

This  pear  tree  has  put  me  upon  thinking,  true  disciple  of  Christ.  It  will  neiiher  advance 
It  has  suggested  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  cause  of  Christianity,  nor  contribute  to  ihe 
a  moral  garden,  in  which  there  may  be  fair  clearness  of  vision  or  spiritual  strength  of  the 
flowers  indeed,  but  also  some  neglected  trees,  man  who  indulges  in  it.  But  while  many  are 
The  plants  in  this  garden  may  suffer  very  relaxing  in  their  teslimonv  to  the  Gospel  dis- 
much  from  neglect,— from  neglect  of  the  gar-  pensation,  others  will  be  brought  in  from  the 
dcner.  It  is  deplorable  lo  see  how  many  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and^e  poor,  to  ad- 
crooked,  unseemly  branches  shoot  forth  from  vocale,  in  all  their  fulness  and  spiritualily,  the 
some  of  these  young  trees,  which  early  might  blessed  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
have  been  trained  to  grow  straight,  and  smooth  and  his  kingdom  will  spread  and  prevail  over 
by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  all  weakness  and  opposition. 

Many  a  youth,  running  on  in  his  own  way,  ^he  testimonies  of  Friends  are  founded  in 
indulging  ,n  deception  and  profanity,  yielding,  ^g  precepts  and  principles  laid  down  in  the 
to  lemplation,and  overborne  by  evil  inl^uences,!  ^g,,  Testament,  and  of  which  they  believe  the 
polluting  by  his  example,  and  wounding  ihev;^^.^,  ^ead  of  the  church,  by  the  illuminating 
hearts  ol  his  best  friends  as  they  yearn  overj  ,g,  „(•  j^j^  g  ■,.;,_  ,,^3  ;,,/„  „^^,^,  ^  ,^^,^  ^^° 
him  for  good,  has  reminded  me  of  my  neglect,  derstanding.  They  are  acknowledged  by  the 
ed  tree.  Us  caterpillars  its  roughened  bark.  Us;  ^„,t  spiritually-minded  Christians  to  set  forth 
hop-vine.  Its  tansy  bed,  its  cruel  piercng  ,,,3  sub3,a„ce  and  essence  of  the  Gospel  of 
thorns  And  when  1  have  seen  such  a  youth  Christ  ;  but  the  great  difficulty  in  doing  this 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the   educator,  ,i^3ll        j^     ^^^^^^^^    they    strike   a°    the 

and  have  witnessed  the  progress  he  has  made  L^rnal  will  and  appetite,  and  cannot  be  adopt- 
and  the  inlellectual  promise  he  has  given,  ll^j  without  subjccfn-  pr„„d  man  to  the  nece.s- 
have  also  thought  of  my  ne-/ertfd/ree.  When  I  i,f  becoming  a  Vool  for  Christ's  sake,  in 
too,  I  have  followed  him  to  the  years  of  matu-  i.,,,;  ^is  cross  daily  and  following  him  in 

nly  and  have  found,  as  I  have  loo  often  (ound,' ,,,3  regeneration.  Men  would  keep  the  gov- 
that  he  brings  not  lorth  "the  peaceable  fruits  ol  ;e,„„,e„^  of  themselves  very  much  in  theiro«ll 
righteousness  but  that  he  disappoints  all  the!  ha^j,^  ^ut  wish  lo  be  called  by  Christ's  name 
fon_dlycherished_hopesof  hisfriends-perhaps;io  ^^^,^  ^..^y  ,,,^1,  reproach.     They  wanl  to 

divide  the  kingdom  with  him.     Bui  this  cannot 

be.     To  his  name  every  knee   must  bow,  and 

ery  tongue  confess,   not   in  words  merely, 


of  his  own  teachers,  because  the  best  princi 
pies  were  not  engrafted  upon  him,  I  again 
think  of  my  neglected  tree,  and  of  the  unskil- 
ful, perhaps  dishonest  gardener,  who  acted  as 
its  responsible  educator. 


For  "The  Friend.' 


that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father.  We  cannot  glorify  God  in  our 
bodies  and  in  our  spirits  which  are  his,  through 
the  Son,  but  by  unreserved  obedience  lo  his 
will  revealed  in  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  The  English  Established  Church.— \ 
writer  in  the  London  'i'imes,  who  is  himself  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  strongly 
urges  the  severance  of  its  connection  with  the 
Crown,  as  the  great  measure  necessary  lo  re- 
generate its  character.     He  presents  a  sorry 


Letter  Learned  Ministry. 

The  character  of  the  professed  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  given  in  the  subjoined  paragraph, 
is  far  from  being  cause  of  exultation,  even  to 
those  who  fully  believe  tiiat  studying  and  wri- 
ting sermons,  and  preaching  for  hire  and  di- 
vining for   money,  are  altogether  inconsistent 

with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the  example  j  picture  of  the  slate  of  morals  and  intellectual 
of  his  Apostles.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is  tlie  culture  among  the  established  cleriiv  ;  lo  the 
truth,  we  think  the  honest  confession  leads  to  fidelity  of  whicli  he  says  the  ball-room,  the 
the  hope  that  the  eyes  of  some  of  ihe  members  iheatre,  and  ihe  sporling  field  bear  lestirnnny. 
of  the  church  are  opening  to  its  true  state.  A  '  Nothing,'  he  says,  '  can  be  more  melancholy 
false  tenderness  or  charity  has  been  over-  than  a  frivolous  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who 
spreading  a  class  of  Friends  in  relation  to  the  carries  along  with  the  outward  perfunctory 
use  of  the  term  "  hireling  minister,"  for  fear  performance  of  clerical  duty,  the  easy  confor- 
of  offending  persons  who  preach  for  a  stipula-  milios,  the  fashionable  associations,  and  the 
ted  sum,  and  who  collect  all  the  perquisites  jVisouciance  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Late  at 
they  can  besides.     Bui  while  it  maj'  not  be  our  1  his  breakfast,  out  in  his  shooting-jacket  in  the 


place  to  investigate  characters,  and  to  pa 
judgment  on  the  man,  the  precepts  of  Christ 
are  yea  and  amen  forever  ;  not  one  jot  or  little 
will  fall  lo  the  ground.  It  is  in  support  of  his 
commands  that  Friends  take  their  stand  ;  and 
where  a  man  contracts  for  a  certain  price  to 
lecture  or  preach  to  a  congregation,  they  can- 
not regard  him  otherwise  than  as  a  "  hireling 


forenoon,  or  crossing  Ihe  country  after  a  fox  ; 
or  dining  day  afier  clay  vviih  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  however  worldly  their  habils,  sitiing  at 
the  wine  and  sharing  the  habils  of  the  dinner- 
table  and  the  drawing-room — he  is  counted  on, 
in  fact,  as  the  general  desideratum  in  bo'h 
rooms — the  clever  talker  at  the  wine,  or  the 
genteel  waltzer  among  ;he  ladies!     is  ihis  the 
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THE  FRIEND. 


siandiird  of  piety  set  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
fortiiation?'  It"  looks  as  if  public,  opinion  in 
England  were  really  tending  in  fnvour  of  a 
separation  of  church  and  stale,  when  the  Lon- 
don Times  iidmils  a  communication  advocating 
Ihe  once  dreadful  measure."— iJuJ/^  News. 


Selected  for  "The  Friend." 

A  MIDNIGHT jJyMN. 

BV  H.  MORE. 

Where'er  I  am,  whale'er  I  see, 
Elcrnal  Lord,  is  full  of  Thee  ! 
I  feel  thee  in  the  gloom  of  nig:ht, 
1  see  thee  in  tlie  morning  light. 


Wh< 


care  distracts  i 


Thy  grace  can  every  thought  control; 
Thy  word  can  still  the  tronbled  heart. 
And  peace  and  confidence  impart. 

If  pain  invade  my  broken  rest. 

Or  if  corroding  griefs  molest, 

Soon  as  the  Comforter  appears, 

My  sighs  are  hushed,  and  dried  my  tears. 

Thy  wisdom  guides,  thy  will  directs, 
Thy  arm  upholds,  thy  power  protects; 
Wi'th  Thee,  when  I  at  dawn  converse. 
The  shadows  sink,  the  clouds  disperse. 

Then  as  the  sun  illumes  the  sliics. 
Oh,  Sun  of  righteousness,  arise  1 
Dispel  the  fogs  of  mental  nialit. 
Being  of  beings,  Light  of  light  1 

For  a  mind  that  has  tasted  of  heavenly  joy, 
and  been  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  ii 
can  satisfy  the  soul,  to  be  afterwards  very  ea- 
ger in  pursuit  of  outward  things;  is  like  a 
creature's  straying  in  search  of  food,  from  a 
iph  pasture  into  the  wilderness,  where  little 
else  is  to  be  met  with  but  briars  and  thorns. — 
Dillwyn. 


THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  13,   1849. 


We  have  of  late  lime  consoled  ourselves  in 
the  belief,  that  there  arc  many  circumstances 
in  Ihe  present  aspect  of  things,  which  fore- 
show an  improved  state  of  feeling  in  the  public 
mind,  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  oven 
within  the  limits  of  those  denominated  Slave 
States.  Among  these  indications,  the  recent 
voles  in  Congress  on  questions  having  relation 
to  this  momentous  topic,  m;iy  h-  relerred  to  ; 
nnd  as  respects  the  -Slate  of  Kenturky,  we 
have  been  made  glad  in  seeing  it  sl^uerl,  that 
one  after  another  of  the  papers  pulilishcd  ihcre- 
in,  have  opened  their  columns  to  the  discussion 
of  the  question  of  eniancipalinn. 

The  Le.xingion  (Ky.)  Atlas,  while  it  regrets 
the  necessity  of  tlie  slavery  discussion,  opens 
its  columns  freely  to  it,  remarking  : — 

"This  question,  however,  belongs  to  the 
people.  They  must  and  ili'-s  "iH  d- cidc  it. 
Is  it  not  manili'St  that  a  rc-pici  ,1,1c  nnnibfr,  ai 
least,  are  desirous  to  liegui  ut  ouce  the  (hseus-^ 
sion  of  questions,  a  proper  understanding  of 
which  they  regard  as  pretimimiry  lo  the  selec- 
tion of  tho>o  who  are  lo  represent  them  in  the 
ConveminnT  And  is  not  this  especially  true 
of  the  public  feeling  in  reg;ird  lo  the  question  of 
Emancipation  ?    It  already  commands  a  place 


n  the  columns  of  several  of  the  most  respect- 
ible  journals  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  the 
stdjject  of  daily  conversation,  in  the  office,  the 
counting-room,  and  at  the  farmer's  fireside. 
Men  of  all  classes  and  all  conditions  of  life  be- 
gin to  look  to  and  weigh  this  question — to  in- 
terchange views  and  opinions  upon  it — to  de- 
termine for  themselves  what  is  best  for  the 
coimtry — to  fix  upon  that  line  of  conduct  which 
shall  most  certainly  secure  the  peace,  the  hap- 
piness, and  prosperity  of  our  most  glorious 
ComiTionweallh.  Say  therefore  what  we  will, 
of  the  importance  of  quiet  and  repose  lo  the 
public  niiiid,  it  is  evident  that  the  peo[ile  arc 
already  turning  to  the  consideration  of  this 
quesiion — its  magnitude,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  thorough  examination  of  it,  seem  to  have 
overcome  the  desire  for  repose.  In  other 
words,  the  qveslion  is  iipnn  lis  ;  ive  cannot  do 
better  than  to  look  it  full  in  the  face,  and  pre- 
pare to  meet  it." 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  Report  of  the 
\Vestern  Sewing  Circle,  &c.,  inserted  on  an- 
other page.  Could  any  of  our  kindly-disposed 
readeis,  blessed  with  the  means,  have  heard 
the  animated,  tuiaflected,  and  touching  ;ic- 
couul  as  given  to  us,  of  the  Coloured  Ragged 
School  in  biedl'ord  street,  referred  to  in  the 
Kepoit,  their  purse  strings  could  scarcely  have 
resisted  the  appeal. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Thomas  Mendenhall,  per  P.  M.,  S4, 
vols.  20  and  21  ;  of  James  Stanton,  agent,  for  John 
Bundy,  S8,  to  .52,  vol.  22,  for  Knowis  Doudna,  S2,  vol. 
22  ;  of  Charles  Perry,  for  E.  Perry,  S2,  to  15,  vol.  23, 
for  Ethan  Foster,  S2,  vol.  22,  and  for  N.  S.  Babcock, 
S2,  vol.  22;  of  \Vm.  Heald,  E.  Fairfield,  Ohio,  for 
Samuel  Hicklin,  $2,  lo  No.  10.  vol.  23  ;  of  Caleb  Brack. 
en,  agent.  Flushing,  Ohio,  for  John  C.  Iloge,  $2,  to 
16,  vol.  22. 

Southern  Soup-House. 
The  Society  for  Supplying  the  Poor  with 
Soup  have  opened  their  House,  No.  16  Green 
street,  between  Fourth  and  Filth  and  Spruce 
and  Fine  streets,  for  the  delivery  of  soup  to 
the  poor  gratis,  from  H  to  1  o'clock.  Uf 
lions  in  (lour,  rice,  meat  or  vegetables,  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  the  Matron  at  the  House, 
nr  in  money  bv  the  'I'reasurer,  Jeieinia 
Hacker,  No.  l-ll'Soulh  Fourth  street. 


Northern  Soup-House. 
The  Northern  Soup  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  opened  their  House  in  Fourth 
street  above  Brown,  for  the  dislribuiinn  of  soup, 
iind  it  will  continue  open  every  day  (First- 
days  excepted)  during  the  inclement  season, 
to  all  persons  who  may  apply  properly  recom- 
mended, between  the  hours  ol'  1 1  and  1  o'clock, 

V.  M. 

Donations  in  money,  fuel,  flour,  potatoes, 
beans,  &■;.,  will  be  thankfullv  received  bv 
Charles  .F.  Sutler,  President,  No.  98Callowbill 
street;  John  Thomas,  Treasurer,  Front  above 
Market  sireet;  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Chestnut 
si  reel  below  Second  ;  Samuel  H.  Davis,  norlb- 
east  corner  of  Fourlli  and  George  streets  ;  .los. 
Reakirt,  south-east  corner  of  Third  and  Cal- 
lowhill  streets  ;  or  by  any  other  member  of  the 
society. 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 
Wanted,  an  intelligent  young  man   lo  have 
he  care  of  a  stnall   class  of  Boys  in  the  Pri- 
mary English    branches.     For  further  infor- 
maiion,  inquire  at  No.  50  N.  Fourth  street. 

WANTED 

A  teacher  for  the  Boys'  Reading  School,  at 
West-town.     Apply  to  Nathan  Sharpies,  Con-      i 
cord;    Samuel     Hilles,    Wilmington;    Henry      I 
Cope,  or  William  Evans,  Philadelphia.  | 
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Terms,  two  dollars  per  annum,  in  advance;  Foreign 
postage  paid. 

The  contents  of  this  Journal  are  Doctrinal,  Philan- 
thropic and  Literary  Essays,  i&c.,  original  and  select- 
ed. Its  pages  present  much  that  is  interesting  to 
many  Friends  in  America,  and  its  circulation  among 
us,  it  is  lliought,  might  be  advantageously  enlarged. 

Address  post-piid  J.  S.  Lippincolt,  No.  (i5  Marshall 
street,  or  No.  50  North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house.  Purchase,  on 
Fourth-day,  27lh  ult.,  George  Dillwyn  Kimber,  of 
Flushing,  Long  Island,  to  Harriet  A.nn,  daughter  of 
Charles  Miller,  of  Harrison,  Westchester  county.  New 
York. 

,  on  the  "Ith  inst,  at  Friends'  meeting-house, 

Mull)erry  street,  Philadelphia,  Dr.  Henrv  Harts- 
horne  and  Mary  £.,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Brown,  of 
this  city. 


DiEP,  in  the  Second  month,  1848,  at  New  Paltz, 
Ulster  county.  New  York,  Edward  Ufto.n,  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  age,  a  worthy  member  and  elder  of 
Plains  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  15th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1848,  of 

lingering  disease,  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  age,  Marv 
Heald,  wife  of  Sidwell  Heald,  and  daughter  of  Sam- 
uel and  Susanna  Hicklin.  She  was  a  member  of 
Middlcton  Monthly  and  particular  Meeting,  and  from 
early  life  was  remarkable  for  her  orderly  conduct  in 
meeting.  For  some  months  previous  to  her  decease, 
she  frequently  remarked  to  her  husband,  that  she  be- 
lieved her  time  here  would  be  short;  and  often  retired 
alone  to  read  religious  books,     In  the  last  few  days  of 


peared  to  be  i 


nothing 


way 


and  ; 


,  on  the  27th  ult.,  at  New  Paltz,  Ulster  county, 

New  York,  Marv  M.  Upton,  daughter  of  the  late  Ed- 
ward Upton,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a 
worthy,  exemplary  member  of  Plains  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, and  was  firm  in  her  attachment  to  the  princi- 
ples, doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  religious  Society; 
and  often  sorrowfully  lamintcd  the  silu:ition  of  those 
who  had  departed  therefrom.  For  many  years,  al- 
though suffering  at  times  great  bodily  ailliolinn,  s'lo 
devoted  herself  to  the  caie  of  her  ogrd  parents  in  their 
declining  health,  ami  was  greatly  endeared  to  her 
tVierids  by  her  kindness  and  sympitlhy  in  affliction. 
Under  all  her  trials  she  was  remarkably  preserved 
from  a  disposition  to  murmur  or  complain  at  the  did> 
pcnsation  of  the  Divine  will ;  thus  leaving  to  her  sur- 
viving  relatives  nnd  friends  an  n.vnmple  of  Christian 
patience  and  resignation,  afFordirg  a  consoling  evi- 
dence that  through  Ihe  mercy  of  Und  in  Christ  Jesus 
her  redeemed  spirit  has  risen  from  the  trials  of  time, 
into  the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  prepared  for  the  hum- 
ble, lowly  Ibllowers  of  our  dear  Ifedecmcr. 

,  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  (his  city,  at  the  residence 

of  his  fiitluT,  (iobcil  Pcarsall,  Rodkrt  Pearsall,  Jr., 
aged  21  years. 
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tancool'suchanoliject,  and  followed  the  advice  I  souls,  destroyed  our  houses  and  lowns,  and 
so  nbly  and  honestly  given  to  them,  how  dif-  j  kept  us  to  this  day  without  peace,  or  people, 
ferent  would  lie  the  present  aspect  of  Ireland  !  or  trade;  whereas',  had  the  happy  condition 
The  following  nbservaticns  are  scarcely  less  IrelanJ  was  then  in  continued  till  now,  we 
applicable  now,  than   they  were   then,  to  the   should  have  been  one  of  the  most  thrivin"  na- 


History  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  Written  in 

17i0. 

(Concluded  from  page  130  ) 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  enabled  our  read- 
rs  to  judge  for  themselves  whether,  in  our 
Estimate  of  Dr.  Madden's  far-seeing  wisdom, 
we  have  used  any  exaggeration. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  admitted  by  all,  that 
bis  was  a  mind  singularly  well  balanced  and 
perspicuous — "Ponderibiis  lihrala  suis." 

The  only  other  writings  of  this  extraordi- 
aary  man  with  whicli  we  are  acquainted,  are 

Reflections   and   Resolutions  prope;'  for   the 

entlemen  of  Ireland,  as  to  tbeir  conduct  for 
he  service  of  their  country,  as  Landlords,  as 
Masters  of  F;imil;es,  as  Protestants,  as  desccnd- 
d  from  I'rilish  Ancestofs,  as  Country  Gentle- 
aen  and  Farmers,  as  Justices  of  the  Peace,  as 
VIemhers  of  Parliament ;"  and  "  A  letter  to  the 
Dublin  Society  on  the  Improving  of  their  Fimd, 
nd  the  Manufactures,  Tillage,  &c.,  of  Ire- 
ind."  Strange  to  say,  both  tbese  productions 
vere  almost  as  rare  as  the  one  to  which  we 
lave  called  the  attention  of  the  reader,  until 
he  former  was  reprinted  for  gratuitous  distri- 
lulion,  and  tnny  now  sometimes  be  found  upon 
lur  stalls.  The  copy  which  we  have  seen  is 
ne  of  the  original  edition,  at  present  in  the 
ibrary  of  the  Dublin  Society.  It  has  bound 
p  with  it  the  letter  to  the  Dublin  Society, 
/hich  does  not  appear,  as  neither  does  the 
reface,  in  tlie  reprint.  Many  of  our  readers 
nay  have  seen  it  referred  to,  with  considerable 
iterest,  by  the  gentleman  who  wrote  under 
he  title  of  "The  Times  Commissioner,"  as 
ontaining  inany  valuable  sugijeslions  whicli, 
yen  at  the  present  day,  might  be  acted  upon 

ith  advantage.     One  of  the  resolutions  which 

3  proposes  for  adoption  is — 

"That  we  will,  as  Protestant  gentlemen  in 
reland,  do  all  in  our  power  to  bring  over  our 
ountrymen  from  the  delusions  and  ignorance 
ley  are  kept  in  by  their  popish  priests,  as  the 
reatest  cause  of  their  misery." 

And  had  ihe  government  or  the  gentry  of 
lat  day  been  only  duly  sensible  of  the  impor- 


distracted  state  of  our  unhappy  country  :- 

"  It  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  world,  and 
loo  much  felt  by  ourselves,  that  this  poor  king- 
dom is  divided,  or  rather  torn  in  pieces,  by  j  j  he 
two  religions  ;  and,  which  is  ever  the  conse- 
quence of  the  other,  into  two  opposite  factions 
in  the  state.  If  is  true,  the  terrible  contests 
that  arise  from  hence,  and  which,  after  spilling 
oceans  of  blood,  laid  waste  our  country,  are,  I  je'rs' of  heretics! 


ions  in  Europe.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 

:uilt  of  the  popish  priests  herein  is  too  confest 

nd  evident  to  want  any  proofs  ;  for  the  world 

las  seen  it  fully  and   undeniably  charged  on 

'    m  in  a  nunnber  of  histories  and  memoirs  of 

those  times  ;  and  1   believe  no  papist  who  has 

read  tliein   can   doubt   this   fact.     Indeed,  the 

encomiums  iiiven  hv  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth's 

Bull,  (dated   May  17,  164'^,)  to  those  murder- 

n    itself  so  glaring  an  evi- 


hope,  prettv  well  over,  and,  humanlv  speaking,  L,,,,  „p  ,^,3  Miserable  truth,  that  llfere  is  no 
can  never  disturb  us  more  ;  for  though  there  o.^asion  to  dwell  .,pon  a  thousand  others  which 
IS  a  superiority  of  one  side  as  to  numbers,  vet  '          ■  •        ■  -  '^  ■ 

the  advantage  of  arms,   strength,  and  power, 
is  so  entirely  on    the   other,  that  there   is   not 


the  remotest  prospect  of  dangers  from  that 
quarter.  However,  it  is  certain  that  our  con- 
tinuing thus  divided  has  had  very  mischievous 
consequences  !o  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  it 
lessons  our  natural  weight  and  strength,  and 
makes  us  as  spiritless  and  inactive  as  a  parn- 
Ivlic  body,  when  one  half  of  it  is  dead  or  just 
dragged  about  by  the  other.  I'  often  puts  me 
in  mind  of  the  poor  Italian  in  London,  who 
had  a  little  twin  brother   that  grew  out  of  his 


can  be  produced  for  it.  it  is  certain  that  they 
had  also  a  great  hand  in  all  the  troubles  of 
'S9,  and  tbe  slaughters,  and  ravage,  and  burn- 
ing of  house.s  which  it  occasioned  ;  and  though 
both  these  fatal  events  tumbled,  like  ill-con- 
trived mines,  on  their  own  heads,  who  set  them 
on  fire,  and  proved  an  increase  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  yet  the  nation  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered the  loss  of  blood  and  spirits  occasioned 
thereby." 

It  is  surely  to  be  lamented  that  a  genius  so 
rare  was  not  employed  upon  the  production  of 


reast,  whom  he  carefully  nourished  and  cher-   other  works,  by  which,  in   his  dny,  he  minht 
that 


ished,  being  sensible  that  when  his  brother 
died,  he  could  not  long  survive  him  ;  and  I 
h:ive  often  considered  the  Catholics  and  the 
Protestants  in  this 

ted,  and  must  as  inevitably  flourish  and  decay 
together.  With  the  utmost  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare and  the  general  good  of  Ireland,  I  must 
say,  that  whilst  our  religious  differences  sub- 
sist here,  (at  least  on  the  foot  they  now  stand,) 
we  can  never  be  a  thriving  or  a  happv  people  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  until  the  state  thinks  fit  to 
interpose  further  than  they  have  yet  done,  and 
order  proper  methods  for  converting  the  poor 
natives,  every  Protestant  gentleman  should  use 
his  endeavours  to  that  good  end,  by  his  influ- 
ence and  authority,  by  familiarity  and  favour, 
by  persuasion  and  reasoning,  and,  where  they 
can  read,  by  dispersing  proper  books  and  tracts 
among  ihem." 


have  achieved  for  himself  a  high  reputation, 
and  which  an  enlightened  posterity  would  glad- 
ly recognize  as  worthy  of  perpetual  remem- 
ht,  who  are  closely  uni-  brance.  But,  while  he  was  a  great  benefactor 
to  arts  and  literature,  it  was  more  by  drawing 
forth  the  powers  of  others,  than  by  e.xhibiling 
his  own. 

That  he  should  have  shrunk,  in  his  own 
day,  from  giving  publicity  to  conjectures  and 
speculations,  of  which  copious  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  the  preceding  pages,  is  not  at  all 
so  surprising  as  that  he  should  have  ever  em- 
bodied  them  in  a  readable  form,  and  taken  so 
much  pains,  by  passing  them  through  the 
press,  to  give  them  a  permanent  existence. 
They  could  not  be  read  then  as  we  can  read 
I  hem  now,  by  the  light  of  events  ;  and  must 
liave  appeared  the  hallucinations  of  a  crazy 
visionary,  rather  th^n  the  deeply-pondered 
foiecasiings  of  a  most  penetrating  understand- 
ing. And.  as  there  was  no  class  upon  whose 
sympathy  he  could  calculate — no  "fit  audi- 
ence," not  even  "  a  kw,"  by  whom  his  specu- 
lative imaginings  would  be  gravely  entertained 
— he  shrank,  with  the  instinctive  sensitiveness 
of  genius,  from  the  ridicule  which  his  published 
lucubrations  would  be  sure  to  provoke — 


Having  described  the  vast  drain  of  money 
caused  by  the  necessity  for  supporting  their 
own  enormous  ecclesiastical  system,  both  at 
borne  and  abroad,  and  also  the  vast  loss  of 
labour,  equivtilent  to  wealth,  occasioned  hv 
their  numerous  holidays,  he  thus  proceeds:  — 


"  But  this  is  not  Ihe  worst ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  our  priests,  with  their  old  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  heretics,  were  the  chief  authors  of  the 
dreadful  rebellion  and  horrid  murders  in  1641, 


That  he  judged  erroneously  in  some  particu- 


hich  swept  away  near  two  hundred  thousand  |  lars,  may  be  fully  tidmilted  ;  and  that  whimsi- 
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cal  a^^^^BFlc  notions  are  to  be  found  min- 
gled Ii^^Heb  confusion  wiih  his  most  felicit- 
ous thougfils-and  conjectures,  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Nor  can  this  surprise  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  i^^what  might  be  expected.  Dr. 
Madden  haiH^pre  of  Democritus  than  of  Her- 
aclitus  in  his  composili^.  He  was  the  laugh- 
ing philosopher,  who  blended  pleasantness  with 
his  wisdom  ;  and  could  at  one  time  be  as  spor- 
tive and  volatile,  as  he  was,  at  another,  erudite 
and  profound.  But,  that  he  should  have  been 
right  in  so  many  particulars  ;  that  the  then 
fu'ture  course  of  history  in  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  England,  should  have  been  by  him,  in  its 
leading  features,  so  clearly  foreseen;  that  he  j 
should  have  intimated,  with  an  emphatic  dis-  j 
tinctness,  terrible  convulsions  in  France,  at  a  j 
time  accurately  synchronizing  with  the  French 
revolution  ;  and  that  very  change  in  the  system 
of  the  papacy  which  is  now  being  realized,  as 
far  as  circumstances  will  permit  of  ii,  by  Pius 
the  Ninth— all  this,  surely,  indicates  not  only 
a  vnry  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
uuJ  a  \ery  extensive  acquaintance  with  public 
affairs,  but,  what  is,  perhaps,  rarer  still,  a 
healthy  action  of  all  the  faculties,  unperturbed 
and  unclouded  by  faction  or  prejudice,  and  a 
calm  serenity  of  contemnlaiive  observation  and 
reflection, 

Above  the  arrow?,  shouts,  and  fears  of  men, 
of  which  we  know  no  more  signal  example. 

It  is  not  a  litile  curious,  that  while  he  spe- 
culated so  freely  respecting  every  oiher  coun- 
try, he  has  no  anticipations  respecting  his  own, 
in  which  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  strenuously 
labouring   to    lay    the    foundations    of   future 
prosperity?      Was   it    that  Ireland,   then,  as 
now,  presented  a  problem  to  the  politician  and 
the  philosopher,  the  solution  of  which  was  not 
easy  ?     It  certainly  did  exhibit  an  aspect  from 
which  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  di- 
vine the   future.      Liberty    secured,  and   the 
constitution    preserved,  by    the  .slavery  of  a 
nation,  and  the  triumph  of  a  faction  ;  the  penal 
laws  in  full  force;  a  whole  people  prostrate;  a 
privileged  few  ascendant,  and  this  ascendency 
party  contented  to  be  mocked  by  the   forms  ol 
constitutional  government,  and  exuliing   in  a 
species  of  legi^ilalive    bondage  I     Who  could 
tell  what  the  end  was  to  be?     Who  could  d 
clare   what  would    become   of  this    limtast 
structure,  when  the  inert  masses  on  which  it 
was  built  should  become  instinct  with  motion 
and  life — when    the    breath   of    the    agitator 
should  summrin   into  activity  the  slumbering 
energies  that   had   so   long  been  spell-bound  ? 
Who  could  then  foresee  distinctly  what  would 
now  seem  such  an  inevitable  result?     And  if 
that  end  was  visible  lo  Dr.  iMadden's  mental 
ken,  the  lime  was  not  propitious  for  any  such 
disclosure  of  his  views  as  would  have  alarmed 
the  jealousy  of  our   rulers  ;  who  would   fain 
keep  this  country   in    as    great   subjection   to 
England,  as  the  Popish  were  lo  the  Protestant 
party  in  Ireland.     The  then   recent  examples 
of  Swift  and  Molyneux,  afforded  but  little  en- 
couragement to  any  one  who  might  be  dispos- 
ed lo  specuhile  upon   his  country's  independ- 
ence.    And    he,    therefore,    wisely   contented 
himself  with   doing  what   he  could,  by  aiding, 
both  with  his  piu-'-cnnd  bis  personal  infliK'iKi', 


in  every  project  by  which  Ireland  might  be 
advanced  in  social  and  intellectual  improve- 
ment— while  he  indulged  the  bent  of  his  geni- 
us, as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  in  those 
conjeclures  respecting  foreign  slates,  which 
are  marked  by  such  prophetic  shrewdness  ;  a 
liberty  which  he  could  not  take  nearer  home, 
without  alarming  the  fears,  and  provoking  the 
jealousies,  of  many  amongst  the  great  and 
powerful  ;  and  probably  drawing  down  upon 
himself  a  suspicion  of  Jacobitism,  or,  of  being 
a  mover  and  contriver  of  sedition,  and  an  ene 
mv  to  the  settlement  at  the  revolution. 


Travels  in  Peru. 

BY  DR. 


J.  J.  VON  TSCHUDI. 
(Concluded  from  page  l:-:;.) 

"  I  will  close  this  chapter  with  a  brief  de- 
scription of  four  and  twenty  hours  which  I 
passed  during  a  journey  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  Puna  region. 

"On  the  12th  of  January,  1840,  having 
passed  the  night  in  the  hut  of  a  Puna  shepherd, 
I  awoke  next  morning  at  daybreak.  The  sun 
was  just  beginning  lo  cast  a  linge  of  red  on 
the  snow-capped  tops  of  the  Cordillera. 
Through  the  aperture  in  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
which  served  the  purpose  of  a  chimney,  there 
penetrated  a  feeble  light,  just  sufficient  to  show 
I  he  miser V  and  poverty  that  prevailed  in  the 
interior  of  the  habitation.  1  rose  from  the 
resting-place  on  which,  only  a  few  hours  pre- 
viously, I  had  stretched  myself  exhausted  by 
cold  and  fatigue,  and  raising  the  cow-hide, 
which  closed  the  doorway  of  the  hut,  I  crept 
out  to  make  preparations  for  the  continuance 
of  my  journey. 

"  1  saddled  my  mule,  and  put  into  the  ; 
die-bags  a  small  supply  of  food.  Whilst  I  was 
thus  engaged,  one  of  those  fierce  little  dogs 
which  are  domiciled  in  every  Indian  hut,  slily 
watched  my  movements ;  and  though  he  bad 
rested  at  the  foot  of  my  bed  during  the  night, 
yet  he  was  only  prevented,  by  the  repeated 
ihreats  of  his  master,  from  making  an  attack 
upon  me.  My  Indian  host  handed  me  my 
gun  ;  I  paid  for  my  night's  lodging  by  a  kw 
reals  and  some  paper  cigars  ;  and  having  ask- 
ed him  to  direct  me  on  my  way,  I  rode  off 
whilst  he  was  expressing  his  gralitude,  and  his 
kind  wishes  in  the  words,  '  Dios  lo  pague  /' 

"The  sky  was  overhung  by  a  thick  mist, 
and  the  snow  which  had  lallcn  during  the 
night,  covered  the  ground  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  On  my  way  I  met  an  old  Indian 
woman  driving  her  sheep.  The  bleating  flock 
moved  slowly  on,  leaving  a  deep  furrow  in  the 
snow,  and  seeming  impatient  till  the  genial  sun 
should  dispel  the  mist  and  dissolve  the  while 
covering  which  overspread  their  scanty  pas- 
ture. 

"  My  road  lay  along  a  gentle  acclivity,  in- 
terspersed with  rocks  and  swamps,  which  often 
obliged  me  to  make  wide  detours.  The 
swamps  are  dangerous  enemies  to  travellers  in 
the  Puna,  who,  with  their  horses  and  mules, 
sometimes  sink  into  them  and  perish.  Even 
in  the  most  open  part  of  ihe  country,  it  is  not 
easy  to  discern  the  swamps,  and  ihe  ground 
nflen   sinks   beneath   ibe   ridiT  where   he  least 


expects  it.  At  length  the  sun  began  to  dis- 
perse the  mist,  and  the  snow  gradually  melted 
beneath  his  burning  rays.  Inspired  with  new 
vigour,  I  took  a  survey  of  the  wild  solitude 
around  me.  1  was  now  on  one  of  the  level 
heights  about  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  On 
both  sides  arose  the  high  Cordillera  summits 
crowned  with  eternal  ice  ;  detached  peaks  here 
and  there  towering  to  the  skies.  Behind  me 
lay,  deeper  and  deeper,  the  dark  valleys  of  the 
lower  mountain  regions,  which,  with  the  scarce- 
ly discernible  Indian  villages,  receded  in  the 
distance,  till  they  blended  with  the  line  of  the 
horizon.  Before  me  stretched  the  immeasura- 
ble extent  of  the  level  heights,  at  intervals  bro- 
ken by  ridges  of  hills.  It  seemed  as  though 
here,  in  the  snow  plains  of  the  Cordillera,  Na. 
lure  had  breathed  out  her  last  breath.  Here 
life  and  death  meet  together,  as  it  were  to 
maintain  the  eternal  struggle  between  being 
and  annihilation. 

"  How  little  life  had  the  sun  yet  wakened 
around  me  I  The  dull  yellow  Puna  grass, 
scarcely  the  length  of  one's  finger,  blended  its 
lint  with  the  greenish  hue  of  the  glaciers.  Not 
a  butterfly  fluttered  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  ; 
no  fly  nor  winged  insect  of  any  kind  was  dis- 
cernible. A  beetle  or  a  toad  creeping  from  i 
their  holes,  were  all  that  rewarded  the  search  i 
of  the  naturalist. 

"  As  I  journeyed  onward,  animate  life  awa-- 
kened  in  rich  variety  around  me.  Birds,  few 
in  species,  but  numerous  in  individuals,  every- 
where met  my  view.  Herds  of  vicuiias  ap- 
proached me  with  curious  gaze,  and  then  on  a 
sudden  fled  with  the  swiflness  of  the  wind.  In. 
the  distance  I  observed  stately  groups  of  hu- 
anacus  turning  cautiously  to  look  at  me,  and 
then  passing  on.  The  Puna  stag  slowly  ad- 
vanced from  his  lair  in  the  mountain  recesses, 
and  fixed  on  me  his  large,  black,  wondering 
eyes;  whilst  the  nimble  rock  rabbits  playfully 
disported  and  nibbled  herbage  growing  in  the 
mountain  crevices. 

"  I  had  wandered  for  some  hours  admiring, 
the  varieties  of  life  in  this  peculiar  alpine  re- 
gion, when  I  stumbled  against  a  dead  mule. 
The  poor  animal  had  probably  sunk  beneath 
his  burden,  and  had  been  left  by  his  driver  to 
perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  My  presrncai 
startled  three  voracious  condors,  which  werei 
feeding  on  the  dead  carcass.  These  kings  ot 
the  air  proudly  shook  their  crowned  heads,  and 
darted  at  me  furious  glances  with  their  blood* 
red  eyes.  Two  of  them  rose  on  their  gianli 
wings,  and  in  narrowing  circles  hovered  threat-: 
eningly  above  my  head,  whilst  the  third,  croak, 
ing  fiercely,  kept  guard  over  the  booty.  1 
cocked  my  gun  in  readiness  for  defence,  and 
cauliously  rode  past  the  menacing  group,  wilh- 
out  the  least  desire  of  further  disturbing  theit 
banquet.  These  condors  were  the  only  hostile 
animals  I  encountered  in  this  part  of  th( 
Puna. 

"  It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  ihe  afternoon, 
and  I  had  ridden  on  a  continuous  though  gra- 
dual ascent  since  sunrise.  My  panting  mule 
slackened  his  pace,  and  seemed  unwilling 
lo  mount  a  rather  sleep  ascent  which  we  hac 
now  arrived  at.  To  relieve  him,  I  dismoimt- 
ed,  and  began  walking  at  a  rapid  pace.  Bui 
I  soon  felt  the  influence  of  the  rarefied  almoS' 
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phere,  and  I  experienced  an  oppressive  sensa- , 
lion  which  I  had  never  known  before.  I  stood  i 
still  for  a  few  moments  to  recover  myself,  and 
then  tried  to  advance  ;  but  an  indescribable  op-  j 
pression  overcame  me.  My  heart  throbbed 
audibly  ;  my  breathing  was  short  and  inter- : 
rupted.  A  world's  weight  seemed  to  be  upon 
my  chest ;  my  lips  swelled  and  burst ;  the  ca- ! 
pillary  vessels  of  my  eyelids  gave  way,  and 
blood  flowed  from  them.  In  a  few  moments  ' 
my  senses  began  to  leave  me.  I  could  neither  j 
see,  hear,  nor  feel  distinctly.  A  grey  mist' 
floated  before  my  eyes,  and  I  felt  myself  in- 
volved in  that  struggle  between  life  and  death  ; 
which,  a  short  lime  before,  [  fancied  I  could 
discern  on  the  face  of  nature.  Had  all  the 
riches  of  earth  awaited  me  a  hundred  feet ! 
her,  I  could  not  have  stretched  out  my  hand 
towards  them. 

In  this  half  senseless  stale  I  lay  stretched 
on  the  ground,  until  I  felt  sufficiently  recover- 
ed to  remount  my  mule.  One  of  the  Puna 
storms  was  now  gathering,  thunder  and  light- 
ning accompanied  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which 
very  soon  lay  a  foot  deep  on  the  ground.  In 
a  short  time  I  discovered  that  I  had  missed  my 
ly.  Unluckily  I  pursued  ihc  fresh  track  of 
herd  of  vicunas,  which  led  me  directly  into 
swamp.  My  mule  sank,  and  was  unable  to 
extricate  herself.  I  was  almost  in  despair. 
Nevertheless,  I  cautiously  alighted,  and  with 
incredible  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  digging  out 
with  a  dagger  the  mud  in  which  the  animal's 
legs  were  firmly  fixed,  and  at  length  I  got  him 
back  to  a  solid  footing.  After  wandering 
about  in  various  directions,  I  at  length  recov- 
ered the  right  path,  which  was  marked  by 
numerous  skeletons  protruding  above  the  snow. 
These  were  the  remains  of  beasts  of  burthen, 
which  had  perished  on  their  journeys;  a  wel- 
come, though  an  ominous  guide  to  the  wander- 
raveller.  The  clouds  now  suddenly  sep- 
arated, and  the  blazing  light  of  the  tropical 
sun  glared  dazzlingly  on  the  white  plain  of 
snow.  In  a  moment  I  felt  my  eyes  stricken 
with  xurwnpe. 

Suffering  the  most  violent  pain,  and  tor- 
mented by  the  apprehension  of  blindness,  I 
with  great  difficulty  pursued  my  way.  My 
mule  could  scarcely  wade  through  the  sward, 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more  thick  ; 
and  night  was  advancing.  I  had  lost  all  feel- 
in  my  feet,  my  benumbed  fingers  could 
scarcely  hold  the  bridle,  and  I  well  knew  that 
the  nearest  point  at  which  I  could  obtain  the 
shelter  of  a  human  habitation  was  eight  Ger- 
man miles  distant.  I  was  beginning  to  give 
myself  up  for  lost,  when  I  observed  a  cave  be- 
aeath  an  overhanging  rock.  Mother  Nature, 
n  whose  service  1  had  undertaken  my  long 
md  perilous  wanderings,  at  that  critical  junc- 
ure,  provided  for  me  a  retreat,  though  in  one 
Df  her  rudest  sheltering  places.  I  entered  the 
!,  which  protected  me  securely  against  the 
ivind  and  the  snow.  Having  unsaddled  my 
mule,  I  made  a  bed  of  my  saddle,  clothes  and 
poncho.  1  tied  the  animal  to  a  stone,  and 
hilst  he  eagerly  regaled  himself  with  the  lit- 
tle grass  that  was  not  buried  beneath  the  snow, 
[  satisfied  my  hunger  with  some  roasted  maize 
and  cheese. 

Exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  I  lay 


down  to  sleep  ;  but  no  sooner  had  I  fallen  into  pisiiig  the  simplicity  and  self-dtehiiff,  which 
a  slumber,  than  i  was  awaked  by  a  violent  Christ  leads  his  real  followers  into, 
smarting  iu  my  eyes,  occasioned  by  the  su-l  One  of  these  experimental  Christians  has 
rumpe.  There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of,  this  counsel :  "All  young  men  and  maidens 
sleep.  The  night  seemed  endless.  When  the' unto  whom  God  hath  given  the  knowledge  of 
dawn  of  morning  appeared,  I  made  an  effort  his  saving  Truth,  be  ye  sober  jjnd  watchful; 
to  open  my  eyes,  which  were  closed  with  co-  for  many  and  strong  are  the  assaults  of  the 
agulated  blood.  On  looking  around  me,  I  be- {enemy,  to  overcome  you  and  to  bring  you  back 
held  all  the  horror  of  my  situation.  A  human,  again  into  Egypt's  bondage.  Stand  fast  in  him 
corpse  had  served  for  my  pillow.     Shuddering  who   hath   called    you,  being  girded  with   the 


I  went  in  search  of  my  mule,  fur  I  was  eager 
to  hurry  from  this  dismal  spot ;  but  my  misery 
was  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  poor  beast  lay 
dead  on  the  ground  ;  in  his  ravenous  hunger 
he  had  eaten  of  the  poisonous  garbancillo. 
What  could  I  do  I  hi  despair  1  turned  back 
to  the  cave. 

"The  sun  had  now  fully  rismi,  and  his  ge- 
nial rays  diffused  warmth  over  this  frozen 
region.  Somewhat  roused  by  the  reviving 
light  and  life  around  me,  [  began  to  examine 
the  body  of  my  lifeless  companion.  Haply, 
thought  [,  he  may  be  one  of  my  own  race;  a 
traveller  who  has  perished  of  cold  and  hunger. 
No.  He  was  a  half-caste  Indian,  and  many 
deadly  wounds  on  his  head,  showed  that  he 
had  died  of  the  slings  of  Indian  robbers,  who 
had  stripped  him  even  of  his  clothes,  and  con- 
cealed the  body  in  the  cave. 

"  I  seized  my  gun  and  shot  a  rock  rabbit, 
then  collecting  soine  fuel,  I  kindled  a  fire,  and 
roasted  the  little  animal,  which  afforded  me  no 
very  savoury  breakfast.  I  then  waited  pa- 
tiently in  the  hope  that  some  timely  help  would 
deliver  me  Irom  my  dreary  situation. 

"It  was  about  noon.  I  heard  a  monoto- 
nous short  cry.  Wiih  joy  I  recognized  the 
well-known  sound.  I  climbed  up  the  nearest 
rock,  and  looking  down  into  a  hollow,  I  per- 
ceived two  Indians  whom  I  had  seen  the  day 
before,  driving  their  llamas  to  the  nearest  mine 
works.  I  prevailed  on  them,  by  the  gift  of  a, 
little  tobacco,  to  let  me  have  one  of  their  llamas]  j^  .''  ^^'_ 
lo  carry  my  luggage,  and  having  strewed  a 
few  handslull  ol   earth   on    the   corpse  of  the 


Truth,  that  you  may  be  able  to  encounter  the 
enemy  of  your  souls,  which  way  soever  he  ap- 
pears, having  upon  your  heads  the  helmet  of 
salvation  —  the  breastplate  of  righteousness — 
the  shield  of  faith  and  sound  judgment,  and  the 
spiritual  sword  girded  about  your  loins.  If 
you  keep  in  this  armour,  the  enemy  cannot 
touch  you. 

"  Tlie  .saving  Truth  which  God  hath  made 
known  in  our  day,  doth  redeem  all  who  love 
and  obey  it,  from  all  evil  whatsoever,  and  out 
of  the  g.ill  of  bitterness  and  bond  ot'  iniquity. 
It  sets  free  from  every  evil  word  and  work, 
discovers  sin  in  the  seed,  bud  and  root  thereof, 
and  gives  power  to  slay  it  there,  before  it 
breaks  forth  into  action.  For  as  it  is  inward 
and  spiritual,  it  gives  an  inward  and  spiritual 
sight  of  the  man  of  .sin  in  all  his  wiles  and 
temptations  in  the  conception  thereof,  and 
arms  all  who  believe  in  it  against  the  enemy's 
power.  Being  greater  than  the  enemy,  it  is 
able  to  subdue  his  power  in  all  mankind,  and 
to  redeem  them  from  their  vain  conversation, 
making  them  capable  lo  serve,  worship  and 
obey  the  living  God,  which  none  can  do  while 
they  are  in  the  evil  deeds  of  the  world.  Nei- 
ther pride,  covetousness,  drunkenness,  glutto- 
ny, tliefl,  murder,  adultery,  idolatry,  hypoc- 
risy, nor  any  ungodliness  whatsoever,  can 
have  any  power  or  prevalency  over  them,  who 
keep  the  word  of  faith,  which  is  nigh  in  their 
hearts.  Such  are  clothed  with  the  armour  of 
ley  are  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
I  darts  of  the  enemy  of  their  souls — and  through 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  receive  victory  over 


murdered  man,  I  departed.'' 


Sobriety  ami  Watchfulness. 


The  religion  of  the  early  Friends  was  not 
speculative  or  sentimental,  but  practical  ;  nei- 
ther was  it  carnal,  but  mighty  through  the' 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  pulling  down  the 
strong  holds  of  sin,  casting  down  imaginations,' 
and  every  high  thing,  and  bringing  into  cap- 1 
livity  every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 


death,  hell,  and  the  grave. 
j  "These  are  plants  of  righteousness  incur 
day,  daily  watered  and  pruned  by  the  Father's 
right  hand,  and  grow  up  as  trees  of  righteous- 
ness, the  planting  of  the  Lord,  bringing  forth 
fruits  in  due  season  !o  the  praise  of  His  name, 
who  hath  called  ihem  out  of  darkness  into  his 
marvellous  light." 


Helping  one  Aiiotiier, 

11  Sarah  Grubb's  account  of  the  religi- 
Hence  their  great  concern  that  new  or  young !ous  services  of  George  Dillwyn,  Rebecca 
converts  should  keep  upon  the  watch  against  |  Jones,  and  herself,  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  they 
the  wiles  of  the  devil,  that  being  armed  through  |  found  many  who  had  lost  sight  of  the  good  old 
the  spirit  of  prayer,  they  might  resist  his;  way,  while  they  fell  in  with  others  who  were 
temptations,  and  show  the  reality  of  their  reli-j  united  in  true  fellowship,  and  were  striving  to 
gion  by  its  genuine  purity.  One  of  the  wiles;  help  one  another  rather  than  lay  them  waste, 
of  the  grand  deceiver  at  this  day,  is  lo  subsli- 1  They  had  many  private  opportunities  in 
lute  a  profession  for  submission  to  the  inward  i  Friends'  fimilies,  where  counsel  and  encour- 
power — an  acknowledgment  of  the  great  work  jagement  often  unexpectedly  opened  ;  which  she 
which  the  Saviour  fulfilled  upon  the  cross,  j  says,  "  were  ministered  under  the  precious  influ- 
without  bowing  to  his  yoke  and  cross  within —  ence  of  divine  love  and  life  ;  wherein  the  spirits 
a  disposition  to  be  esteemed  true  Christians,  ]  of  a  remnant  were  cemented  together,  in  a  de- 
and  yet  living  in  the  love  and  friendships  oflgree  of  holy  fellowship,  and  an  exercise  gener- 
the  world,  which   is  at  enmity  with  God,  des-  ally  prevailed  to  help  one  another  forward  in 
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the  new  asd  Hving  way.  Tliis  in  many  places 
lies  much  otioccupied,  the  travellers  having 
got  into  paths  so  nidely  different,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  it,  and  when  found,  so  lo 
believe  in  its  rectitude,  as  to  make  straight  steps 
therein." 

That  the  Lord's  children  are  led  through 
various  baptisms  for  their  hnmilialion  and  re- 
finement, is  apparent  Irom  the  records  of  this 
dear  Friend,  who  was  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary talents,  and  spiritual  gifts.  But  like 
every  true  born  child  she  was  afraid  to  trust  to 
them  or  to  former  experience,  but  sincerely 
desired  to  be  taken  frequently  to  the  washing- 
pool,  that  every  thing  pertaining  to  self  conti- 
dence  might  be  removed.  "  During  my  stay 
in  and  about  Cork,"  she  says,  "  1  had  frequent 
occasions  humbly  to  commemorate  the  wis- 
dom, mercy  and  power  of  our  gracious  Helper, 
who  in  lime  of  deep  humiliation  and  adversity, 
sustained  my  poor  tossed  soul  :  and  by  n  por- 
tion of  Ihiit  holy  faith  which  1  knew  to  be  his 
own  immediiite  giil,  gave  me  to  see  his  all- 
sufficiency,  and  my  own  nolhingness;  and 
after  melting  all  that  was  within  me,  by  his 
humbling  dispensations,  saw  meet  again  to 
renew  his  image  upon  my  iieart,  and  lo  cause 
me  to  experience  more  largely  the  work  of  the 
new  creation,  and  the  necessity  of  ever  abiding 
in  lowliness  of  mind,  and  treading  the  courts 
of  the  Lord  with  holiness  and  fear.  Oh!  said 
my  soul,  withhold  not  from  me  whatever  hath 
this  tendency.  Let  the  voice  of  the  Holy  One 
go  forth,  which  saith,  '  cut  down  the  tree,'  ra- 
ther than  it  should  overspread,  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  to  dishonour  the  great  and  excellent 
Name;  nevertheless  may  that  which  is  pure 
be  fastened,  as  wiih  a  band  of  iron  in  the  ten- 
der grass  of  the  field,  that  so  humility  and 
simplicity  may  spring,  and  more  loudly  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  Most  High  reigns  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men,  and  giveth  of  his  own  pre 
cious  gifts  and  favours,  to  whomsoever  in 
will." 

These    are    not   outside    formal   Christians. 
They  are    made    by  the    blessed    Rcdeeme 
branches  of  the  true  Vine,  and  enduring  stead 


/ity  has  been   found  to  be  1211,  showing  an 
mpregnation    eight    times    greater    than    sea- 


For  "Ttie  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgooil  and  Ills  Times. 
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VVe  liave  already  spoken  of  many  faithful 
ministers  and  servants  of  the  Lord,  who  first 
caine  forward  in  acts  of  dedicaiiou  and  obedi- 
ence to  his  requirings  during  I  lie  time  of  the 
American  Revolution,  or  iuunedialely  subse- 
quent to  iis  close.  We  have  yet  to  speak  of 
others  similarly  led.  Eli  Yarnall  of  wliose 
life  and  character  wc  now  piopose  giving  a 
brief  m.emoir,  was  one  who  from  early  youth 
being  much  devoted  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  pre- 
pared by  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  exercise  a  gift  in 
the  ministry,  to  the  comlorl  and  strength  of  the 
church  nfditant.  He  was  born  in  1752,  or 
the  beginning  of  17.'.3.  During  his  jouth, 
being  favoured  with  the  visitations  of  Divine 
Grace,  he  gladly  accepted  them, — submitted 
his  own  will,  to  the  will  of  his  God, —  became 
inwardly  acquainted  wiih  the  motions  and 
leadings  of  the  Spirit,  and  was  made  a  parta- 
ker of  that  blessed  liberty  and  freedom  which 
is  under  the  yoke  of  Christ.  Being  failhful  to 
the  manifestations  received,  he  grew  in  godli- 
ness, and  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  in  spi- 
ritual gifts  and  graces  descended  upon  him.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1779  when  he  was 
about  26  years  of  age,  and  whilst  the  various 
exercises  which  were  preparing  him  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  were  heavy  upon  him, 
he  received  notice  of  an  appointment  from  the 
commissioners  of  Chester  county,  as  collector 
of  the  taxes  in  the  district  he  resided  in.  Be- 
side the  taxes  at  that  time  assessed,  most  of 
which  must  go  lo  the  support  of  war,  there 
were  lo  be  collected  fines  lor  not  taking  the 
test  oath  or  affirmation.  Of  course  Eli  Yarn- 
all  could  not  conscientiously  do  aught  under 
commission,  which  had  no  doubt  been  con- 


fastly  the  purging  operation  of  their  heavenly    ferred  upon  him  with  an  evil  intent.     On 

Father,  they  bring  forth  fruit  to  iiis  praise,  audi 

to  the  comfort  of  the  church.     They  are  flesh 

of  his  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bone,  as  ihe  primi- 1 

live  Christians    declared    they     were;    mem- j  ingly  addressed  a  letter  to  them.      Intl 

bers  of  the  body  of  Christ,  Ihe  chuieh.     And  j  he    says,    "Ye    may  read,   that  it    was    said 

as  no  man  ever  haled  his  own  flesh,  so  neiiber   of  old,   by  way  of  comparison,  '  The  fig-tree 


leriiig  Ihe  subject,  it  seemed   to  him   best,  in 
fusing  to  act,  to  furnish  the  commissioners 
lib  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and  he  accord- 
el  ler 


can  these  hate  or  war  with  one  anolher.  But 
drawing  their  lill;  from  the  Vine,  they  are  in 
sweet  and  tender  unity  with  one  another,  striv- 
ing to  help  one  another  in  the  right  way. 


Saltne.is  of  Sea-Water. — In  the  ISortiieni 
and  Arctic  Seas  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
has  been  found  by  Dr.  Marcet,  Mr.  Scoresby, 
and  Dr.  Fyfe,  1026.7,  and  nearly  the  same  at 
all  depths.  Under  ihi;  equator,  1028.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  1026.b2,  sluiwing  this  sea  to 
be  considerably  sailer  than  that  of  the  oceans 
which  surround  liic  globe.  But  the  sallest,  at 
least  the  heaviest,  of  all  ihe  walers  on  the 
earth,  is  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  impregnated 
not  only  with  salt,  but  also  with  sulphurous 
and  bituminous  ingredients.    'J"he  specific  gra- 


said  unto  them,  should  I  forsake  my  sweetness 
and  good  fruil.and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees'!'  In  like  manner,  1  say  unto  you,  shall 
1  forsake  that  spirit  of  calmness,  tenderness 
and  humility,  that  breaihes  peace  on  earth, 
and  good-will  towards  all  men,  with  which  1 
am,  through  mercy,  measurably  favoured,  and 
accept  of  that  power  oflered  by  you,  and  exer- 
cise the  same  by  tyrannizing  over  the  con- 
sciences of  my  brethren,  violently  distressing 
and  s])oiling  Iheir  goods?  Na_\»,  surely,  I  dare 
not  do  it,  let  my  sutferings  in  consequence 
thereof  be  never  so  great."  "  I  make  no  doubt 
but  ye  have  been  informed,  that  we  cannot, 
cunsislenlly  with  our  religious  principles,  have 
any  hand  in  selling  up  or  pulling  down  govern- 
nic'iits.  Pail  of  tills  thai  is  called  a  tax,  is  a 
fine  for  not    taking  n  test   of  lidelily   to   one 


government,  and  abjuration  of  the  other,  which 
would  immediiitely  make  us  parlies." 

The  letter  is  throughout  well-written,  and 
sels  forth  the  blessed  peaceable  nature  of  ihe 
Christian  religion,  and  the  coniradiclion  mani- 
fested by  its  professed  believers,  in  their  op- 
pressing tender  consciences,  and  spoiling  the 
goods  of  their  bielhren,  whose  only  fault  lay 
in  their  endeavours  to  be  failhful  to  what  they 
deemed  ihe  commands  of  iheir  God.  Soon 
after,  Eli  Yarnall  was  called  on  lo  exhibit 
Christian  patience  in  sufitring.  For  his  refu- 
sal lo  collect  these  taxes  he  was  fined  by  the 
commissioners,  and  on  the  7th  of  Sevenih 
month,  1779,  a  valuable  horse  was  taken  from 
him,  to  satisfy  that  fine.  'I'his  was  but  the 
beginning  of  this  kind  of  trial,  for  he  had  af- 
terwards to  witness  various  parts  of  his  pro- 
perly seized,  because  he  could  not  muster  as 
a  militia  man, — and  because  he  was  as  much 
opposed  in  conscience,  to  paying  anolher  to  fight . 
for  him,  as  to  fighting  himself".  During  these 
trials  he  appeared  in  the  ministry,  lo  the  relief 
of  his  long  exercised  mind,  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tion and  edification  of  his  friends.  Towards 
the  close  of  ibis  year,  he  received  a  letter  from 
John  Pemberton,  encouraging  him,  and  other 
Friends  in  that  neighbourhood  «ho  were  suf- 
fering because  of  their  testimony  to  the  jieace- 
able  nature  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  lo  bear 
all  wiih  patience  and  resignation.  In  replying 
to  this  letter  Eli  thus  writes:  "Thy  exhorta- 
tion to  patience  and  resignation,  1  hope  will  be 
duly  regarded  ;  most  of  us  being  mercifully 
preserved  in  measure  possessors  of  that  happy 
attainment.  Our  greatest  concern,  some  of 
us  can  truly  say,  is  to  sland  failhful,  and  ap- 
prove ourselves  worthy  to  suffer  on  the  behalf 
of  Christ.  I  have  a  comfortable  hope,  that  our 
patient  suflerings  will  add  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  Gospel,  and  in  due  time  be  a  means  of 
inclining  the  hearts  of  others  to  seek  after  ihe 
pearl  of  great  price, — lo  purchase  which,  many 
of  us  seem  willing  to  part  with  all, — if  it  be  the 
Divine  will." 

About  that  lime,  many  suffered  much,  prin- 
cipally because  those  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  republic,  regarded  Friends'  testi- 
mony against  war  as  an  indication  of  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause.  This  was  not  a  sure 
criterion.  The  doctrines  and  principles  of  the 
Society,  were  well  filled  lo  make  its  members- 
good  citizens  under  all  governments,  yet  it  can 
sciircely  be  denied  by  any  close  observer,  but 
ihat  the  whole  tenor  of  its  influences,  are  in 
favour  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action, 
that  brings  all  classes  to  a  common  level,  and 
which  is  most  in  accordance  with  republican 
equality,  and  equal  rights.  The  body  of 
Friends  therefore,  if  they  could  have  dared  to 
have  harboured  a  desire  in  the  matter,  would 
have  been  best  pleased  to  live  under  a  republic, 
— but  some  considering  the  mode  adopted  by 
ihe  republicans  in  asseriing  and  fighting  for 
their  rights,  lo  be  wrong,  and  rememberinij 
how  peaceably  and  comforlably  they  had  lived 
under  the  king,  would  have  been  willing  to 
have  slipped  back  from  the  slalo  of  persecution 
and  privalion  ihey  were  ihen  in,  to  ihe  peace 
and  plenty  of  llieir  former  condition. 

During  one  period  in  the  war,  a  number  of 
peaceable  Friends  were  dragged  from  the  com- 
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forls  of  iheir  homes,  and  carried  prisoners  to 
Lancaster.  Some  lor  no  other  charge,  than 
for  attending  their  Yeiirly  Meeiing  in  Phila- 
delphia whilst  the  English  had  that  city  in 
possession,  and  refusing  to  take  the  test.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  llieir  confinement,  that  true- 
hearted  Christian,  and  bold,  unflinching  advo- 
cate lor  the  Truth,  Abraham  Gibbons,  having 
gone  from  his  residence  al  Lampeter  lo  Lan- 
caster to  see  tliein,  thought  it  rigiit  to  call  on  an 
officer  of  rank  then  in  that  phice,  lo  see  if  any 
t-liing  could  be  done  lo  obtain  their  release. 
The  officer  demeaned  himself  haughtily,  when 
Abraham  was  introduced  to  his  presence;  and 
when  he  heard  the  application  on  behalf  of  the 
innocent  men  who  were  suffering  in  prison,  h? 
broke  out  in  woids  of  the  following  import:; 
"  You  talk  of  innocent  men  !  1  will  ask  you,! 
whether  you  yourself  have  not  a  choice  which  I 
of  the  contending  powers  shall  get  the  victory  ?  [ 
For  my  part  I  believe  every  man  has  a  choice,  i 
and  that  you  also  must  have  one."  Abraham  [ 
had  a  courage  which  danger  could  not  daunt,  i 
and  believing  it  was  his  duty  to  speak  the 
truth  plainly,  he  boldly  said:  "Thou  hast 
asked  me  a  close  question,  and  my  words  may 
involve  my  liberty,  but  1  shall  give  ttiee  a  can- 
did answer.  When  1  take  into  view  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans,  and  consider  how 
Friends  have  to  siitfer,  under  your  treatment 
of  them,  1  sometimes  wish  that  the  British 
might  get  the  better  of  you  ;  but  these  wishes 
and  feelings  [  am  liable  to  as  a  man.  VVhen 
1  gain  the  slate  I  wish  lo  live  in,  and  which  I 
believe  to  be  my  duty  to  attain  as  a  Christian, 
if  the  turning  of  my  hand  would  give  either 
parly  the  viciory,  1  would  not  do  it."  The 
officer  was  affected  al  the  answer,  which  per- 
haps opened  to  him  a  view  of  a  slate  he  had 
never  before  thought  of.  His  harshness  of 
manner  disappeared,  and  at  that  time,  and  ever 
afterwards,  he  treated  Abraham  Gibbons  with 
distinguishing  courlesy  and  respect.  Of 
Abraham's  courage  and  faithfulness  lo  his 
duty,  we  shall  hereafter  have  more  to  say  ; 
at  present,  we  shall  introduce  another  meek 
spirited  man,  whom  duly  made  bold  and  un- 
flinching. 

Warner  Mifflin  having  been  appointed  with 
some  others  to  present  a  memorial  to  General 
Washington  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, passed  across  the  battle-field  at  Ger- 
mantown  among  the  wounded  and  dying.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  with  the  General, 
Warner  frankly  told  him,  and  no  doubt  the 
scene  he  had  just  witnessed,  gave  energy  to ; 
his  expressions,  "  I  am  opposed  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  all  changes  in  government  which 
occasion  war  and  bloodshed."  Some  years 
after,  whilst  Washington  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  Warner  again  visited  him  on 
some  errand  of  mercy.  The  President  in  re- 
ference to  their  former  conversation,  asked 
him  on  what  principle  he  had  been  opposed  to 
the  Revolution.  "  On  the  same  ])rinciple," 
said  Warner,  "  that  I  should  he  opposed  to  a 
change  in  this  government.  All  that  ever  was 
gained  by  revolutions,  is  not  an  adequate  com- 
pensation to  the  poor  mangled  soldier,  for  the 
loss  of  life  or  limb."  VVashington  paused 
awhile  to  consider  the  position  assumed  by  the 
philanthropist,  and  then  said,  "Mr.  Mifflin,  1 


honour  your  sentiments  ;  there  is  more  in  Ihat 
than  mankind  have  generally  considered." 

We  have  seen  in  the  above  anecdotes  the 
beneficial  influence  of  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  without  fear  or  flallery  ; — now  let  us  close 
this  number  with  an  incident  occurring  during 
the  same  period  of  time,  which  will  show  the 
powerlul  elfect  of  Christian  meekness, — which 
wilhout  verbal  reproof, — reached  to  the  con- 
science and  subdued  the  wicked  spirit  of  a 
backsliding  clergyman,  who  had  become  a  par- 
tizan  officer. 

A  company  of  armed  republicans  from  New 
Jersey,  crossed  the  river  Delaware  into  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  intent  on  plundering  all 
the  lories  they  could  find.  They  considered 
all  Friends  in  that  class,  because  they  were 
opposed  lo  war, — and  this  predatory  excursion 
could  only  be  considered  as  an  intention  of 
robbing  lliem,  there  being  many  residing  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  leader  of  ibis  com- 
pany had  been  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  had 
evidently  once  known  something  that  would 
have  taught  him  better,  than  to  rob  the  inno- 
cent and  iinresisiing.  William  Blakey,  a  min- 
ister of  the  Society  of  Friends,  residing  at 
Middlelown,  was  well  known  by  repute,  as  a 
friend  of  Peace,  and  as  the  fearless  opponent 
of  war.  It  was  to  his  house  therefore  that  this 
renegade  clergyman  first  led  his  troop,  and 
commanded  them  lo  seize  all  the  horses  and 
wagons,  and  load  on  the  last  as  much  of  the 
grain  as  they  would  contain.  William  Bla- 
key stood  by,  a  patient, — unresisting, — un- 
complaining, beholder  of  the  spoil  of  his  pro- 
duce, the  robbery  of  his  stock.  He  felt  the 
supporting  presence  of  his  Divine  Master  with 
him,  and  he  sought  for  the  spirit  of  supplica- 
tion wherein  he  might  not  only  be  enabled  to 
ask  strength  for  himself,  but  to  say,  "  Father 
forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
The  officer  was  evidently  much  disconcerled 
at  the  quiet  Christian  submission  of  him  he 
was  wronging.  He  could  see  no  fear  nor  an- 
ger manifested, — he  could  hear  no  pelitions,  nor 
invective,  but  he  saw  in  VVilliam  courage 
crowned  with  a  Christian  spirit,  and  an  evident 
sense  of  God's  overruling  providence  sustain- 
ing and  supporting  amid  all.  He  tried  for  a 
time  what  a  domineering,  insulting,  behaviour 
would  effect,  evidently  wishing  lo  provoke  the 
sufferer  to  make  some  sharp  or  angry  rebuke, 
which  might  justify  him  lo  himself  for  that 
which  lie  was  doing.  Perhaps  he  wished  lo 
proceed  to  still  greater  acts  of  outrage,  which 
he  could  not  do,  unless  be  could  feel  or  ima- 
gine some  provocation.  As  William  continu- 
ed calmly  to  look  on  the  labours  of  the  men. 
the  officer  at  last  became  silent,  and  evidently 
agitated  in  mind.  He  came  al  last  to  William, 
and  with  a  faltering  tongue,  tremulous  with 
emotion,  asked  him,  if  he  ever  prayed.  This 
question  was  put  lo  one,  who  in  his  quiet  res- 
ignation to  his  heavenly  Father's  will,  was 
living  in  prayer, — and  he  could  answer  with 
a  modest  a.ssurance,  that  he  had  at  limes  been 
favoured  with  access  to  the  throne  of  grace; 
and  that,  he  had  on  the  present  occasion,  been 
endeavouring  to  feel  after  the  spirit  of  suppli- 
cation. "  Do  you  ever  pray  for  any  one  but 
yourself?"  William  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  his   interrogator  then  said,  "  I  wish  you 


would  pray  for  me.  I  would  not  endure  the 
wrelchednesss  I  now  feel,  for  all  you  are 
worth!"  By  this  time  the  men  had  secured 
as  much  of  the  grain  ns  the  wagons  and 
horses  could  carry,  and  were  ready  to  depart, 
but  the  officer  commanded  them  to  return  it  all 
wh^nce  ihey  had  taken  it;  and  after  some  se- 
rious conversation  wiih  William,  they  all  rode 
otf,  having  done  him  no  injury. 

(To  becoiilliuitd.) 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Moyamensing  Poor,— House  of  Industry,  ic. 

The  readers  of  "The  Friend"  will  probably 
remember,  that  owing  to  the  extreme  suffering 
and  destitulion  which  existed  last  winter  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  of  Moyamensing, 
principally  among  the  coloured  population,  the 
sympathy  of  Friends  in  ihis  city  was  awakened 
to  their  situation,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  and  applied  for  their  tempo- 
rary relief.  While  listening  to  ihe  sad  details 
of  their  degradalion  and  wretchedness,  the  in- 
quiry nalurally  arose,  what  could  be  done  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  raise  them  from 
their  moral  and  physical  pollution?  Informa- 
tion was  given  at  the  lime  of  the  exis'ence  of 
a  sociely  designed  lo  accomplish  this  desirable 
object,  by  providing  suitable  employment  for 
them,  and  inducing  them  by  such  moral  influ- 
ences as  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
lo  alter  their  course  of  life.  Much  interest  has 
been  felt  by  many  in  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, particularly  as  some  experiments  in  a 
small  way,  and  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, made  by  thai  association,  gave  reason 
lo  hope  that  it  might  be  in  good  measure  suc- 
cessful. A  house  adapted  lor  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  in  detail  their  plans  was  of  course* 
a  desideratum,  and  they  accordingly  appealed 
to  the  public  for  the  necessary  funds  lo  build 
one.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  lo  stale,  that 
their  appeal  was  not  fruitless,  and  that  their 
wanis  have  been  supplied,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  exertions  of  a  few  of  the  active  members  of 
the  society,  but  more  particularly  through  the 
untiring  effiirts  of  that  devoted  friend  of  the 
destitute  and  friendless,  William  J.  Mullen. 
The  house  which  has  been  erected,  is  situated 
in  Catharine  street  above  Sevenlh,  and  is  a 
plain  brick  building  60  feet  long,  16  feet  wide, 
and  4  stories  high,  and  is  appropriately  called 
the  House  of  Industry.  The  original  plan 
contemplated  a  much  larger  edifice,  so  that  the 
part  which  is  creeled,  is  but  about  a  fourth  of 
the  size  the  building  is  intended  to  be,  when 
sufficient  funds  are  obtained  to  finish  it  as  ori- 
ginally designed.  It  will  then  correspond 
more  nearly  with  the  Lodging-houses  for  the 
Poor  which  have  proved  so  beneficial  in  some 
of  the  larger  cities  in  Great  Britain,  than  it 
can  now  be  made  to  do.  The  building  how- 
ever  is  capacious  enough  lo  enable  the  Mana- 
gers to  try  the  experiment  in  a  small  way  ;  and 
the  working  of  it  will  firnish  no  doubt  useful 
suggestions  as  to  the  details  of  a  larger  estab- 
lishment. 

In  a  visit  to  it  a  few  days  since,  we  ascer- 
tained that  the  Moyamensing  Soup  Society 
had   very  properly  accepted    an    invitation  to 
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remove  their  soup  fixtures  to  a  small  house  on 
the  property,  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
House.  By  this  arrangement,  those  who  ap- 
ply for  soup  have  the  opportunily  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  means  adopted  for 
their  relief,  and  if  any  complain  that  they  have 
no  employment,  they  can  be  furnished  with  it 
on  the  spot.  At  the  lime  of  our  visit,  the  ave- 
nue to  the  soup-house  was  thronged  with  poor 
creatures  who  received  their  daily  portion  with 
evident  marks  of  satisfaction.  The  liberal 
supply  which  each  leceived,  was  doubtless,  to 
most  of  them,  their  sole  dependence  for  food. 
On  entering  the  new  building,  the  first  object 
that  presents,  is  a  small  apartment  fitted  up 
very  much  as  an  apothecary  shop,  in  which 
medicines  and  medical  adviceare  dispensed  by 
physicians  who  have  kindly  volunteered  their 
services.  This  department  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Moyamensing  Dispensary,  and  su- 
perintended by  its  managers.  On  the  same 
floor  there  is  a  range  of  bathing-rooms,  each 
furnished  with  a  marble  bath-tub  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  with  soap,  towels,  &c. 
This  is  an  excellent  arrangement,  as  here  the 
poor   applicants    for   aid    can    be   thoroughly 


ings,  even  if  it  be  but  a  few  cents  per  day,  it 
would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  promote  in  ' 
them  industry  and  economy, — an  important 
lesson  for  them  to  learn,  as  improvidence  is  so 
often  a  cause  of  their  misery.  Tiie  intercourse 
of  the  matron  with  the  persons  employed,  will 
make  her  in  some  measure  acquainted  with 
their  character,  and  enable  her  to  furnish  in- 
formation to  those  in  want  of  help,  who  may 
by  applying  be  suited  with  valuable  servants. 
'I'he  Managers  desire,  we  are  told,  to  render  it 
an  intelligence  office,  as  the  procuring  suitable 
homes  for  the  inmates  of  the  House  is  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  they  expect  to  confer  upon 
them.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  places  in 
the  country  should  be  obtained,  as  in  that  case 
thev  would  be  removed  from  many  of  the  as- 
sociations and  temptations  which  lead  them 
into  vicious  courses.  The  necessity  of  in- 
ducing the  coloured  population  of  our  large 
cities  particularly,  to  go  to  the  country,  but 
especially  of  encouraging  them  to  seek  places 
for  their  children  there,  is  more  and  more  ob- 
vious, and  cannot  be  too  strongly  laid  before 
them;  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Insiitution  will  promote  in  mea- 


cleansed,  and  their  miserable  rags  being  burnt,    sure  this  desirable  change, 
they  may  be  clad  in  such  clean  cast  ofT  gar- 1      In  reference  to  the  working  department  of 
ments  as  may  be  furnished  the  Insiitution,  and  j  the  House,  it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  re- 
thus  taught  that  cleanliness  will  be  considered  j  suit   of    the   experiment   during   two   winters, 

showed  that  the  products  of  the  labour  of  those 
employed  could  be  disposed  of  at  a  trilling 
loss,  so  that  the  Society  were  able  to  furnish 
occupation  to  the  objects  of  their  care,  whose 
earnings  enabled  them  to  get  through  the  win- 
ter months  with  comparative  comfort,  at  the 
trifling  cost  to  the  Society  of  one  dollar  and 


an  essential  preliminary  to  their   enjoying  the 
advantages  of  this  retreat  from  their  wretched 


abodes. 

In  the  cellar  there  is  a  steam-boiler  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  warm  the  building,  which  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  pipes  arranged  in 
each  story.  1500  gallons  of  water  are  also 
heated  by  it  in  a  tank  placed  in  the  2nd  story, 
which  is  designed  for  washing  and  bathing 
purposes;  and  in  addition,  steam  enough  is 
•generated  to  boil  600  or  700  quarts  of  soup 
daily  in  the  adjoining  building. 

The  2nA  story  is  occupied  as  the  workshop. 
Here  as  many  as  50  poor  women  white  and 
black,  have  been  already  employed  at  a  time, 
though  the  establishment  was  only  opened  on 
the  1st  instant.  Cutting  and  sewing  carpet 
rags,  making  baskets  and  mats,  are  as  yet  the 
principal  employment  ;  it  is  expected  however, 
that  olher  kinds  of  work  will  be  introduced. 
We  were  informed  that  from  five  cents  to  fifty 
cents  per  day  can  be  earned  by  the  women, 
according  to  their  industry  and  skill.  We 
noticed  lemales  at  woik  who  had  children  on 
their  taps,  and  in  other  instances  small  children 
were  standing  or  playing  near  their  mothers. 
The  managers  give  employment  to  any  poor 
persons  who  may  apply.  They  are  paid  for 
their  labour  daily.  If,  however,  they  wish 
their  earnings  to  accumulate  until  they  amount 
to  a  sufficient  sum  to  pay  their  rent,  or  pur- 
chase any  necessary  article,  they  are  retained 
by  the  matron  in  attendance,  who  transfers  the 
money  to  the  cashier  of  the  institution,  and 
an  account  is  opened  with  them.  It  is  I  he  in- 
tention we  understand,  to  connect  wilh  this 
concern  a  savings'  bank,  in  which  deposits  of 
very  small  sums  will  be  received.  This  we 
apprehend  would  be  found  lo  be  an  important 
addition  to  the  plan  ;  for  if  the  poor,  and  espe- 
cially such  poor  as  will  attend  at  this  House, 
can  be  induced  to  s:ivc  a  portion  of  their  earn- 


four  cents  for  each  individual. 

The  third  story  is  fitted  up  as  a  school  room, 
having  a  small  class  room  at  one  end,  which 
also  serves  as  a  place  for  the  children  to  take 
their  soup,  a  supply  of  which  is  furnished  to 
each  of  them  at  the  close  of  the  morning  ses- 
sion, as  there  is  also  to  the  working  women  in 
the  lower  story.  From  60  to  80  scholars  are 
in  daily  attendance,  composed  of  a  class  who, 
in  most  cases,  would  grow  up  without  instruc- 
tion, and  become  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Refuge  or  prison.  This  school  was  originally 
commenced  in  Bedford  street,  by  Wm.  J.  Mul- 
len, but  it  is  now  under  the  care  of  an  associa- 
tion of  female  Friends.  Its  continuance  cannot 
fail  to  have  a  useful  influence  on  the  children, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  indirectly  on  the  parents 
also. 

The  fourth  slory  is  divided  into  apartments 
by  board  partitions,  each  of  which  is  to  be  fur- 
nished with  closet,  chair,  table  and  bed.  The 
matron's  room  is  also  on  this  floor,  and  ample 
accommodations  for  washing  are  provided,  the 
Schuylkill  waler  being  introduced  in  this  as 
well  as  the  other  stories  of  the  house;  and  in 
three  of  them  are  also  water  closets.  These 
small  rooms  are  designed  for  the  use  at  pre- 
sent, of  such  homeless  and  destitute  persons 
as  may  be  deemed  suitable  occupants,  and  who 
will  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the  House, 
though  no  destitute  person,  be  their  cliatacter 
what  it  may,  will,  it  is  said,  be  refused  at  least 
temporary  shelter  and  assistance.  They  may 
also  be  used  for  a  k\w  respectable  poor  persons 
to  work  in,  who  may  desire  more  privacy  than 


could  be  obtained  in  the  public  work  room. 
This  slory,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  house, 
will  be  kept  at  a  pleasant  temperature  by  the 
ingenious  arrangement  before  alluded  lo.  Ths 
whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate 
care  of  a  janitor,  who,  wilh  his  wife,  will  be 
expected  to  superintend  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  House,  as  well  as  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  the  soup.  The  weekly  ex- 
pense for  which,  will  be  about  $1  per  day, 
which  cannot  be  considered  an  extravagant 
compensation  for  such  a  service.  The  build- 
ing has  cost  about  $3300.  The  lot,  which  is 
about  60  feet  front  by  100  feet  deep,  was  ob- 
tained  for  $2300,  making  the  total  cost  $5600. 
We  understand  but  a^out$33U0  has  been  sub- 
scribed towards  defraying  the  expense,  leaving 
$2300  yet  to  be  procured,  which  the  well 
known  liberality  of  our  citizens,  it  is  hoped, 
will  not  long  allow  to  encumber  so  interesting 
an  experiment.  That  it  may  be  successful, 
cannot  but  be  the  wish  of  all  who  are  desirous 
of  the  improvement  of  a  class  of  our  fellow 
beings,  a  large  portion  of  whom  are  sunk,  it 
may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  to  the  low- 
est  depths  of  degradation  and  misery. 


The  Atmosphere. 

Who  does  not  enjoy  the  pure,  fresh,  invigo- 
rating airl  and  who  is  not  delighted  with  the 
beautiful  colour  of  the  atmosphere,  as  displayed 
in  the  inimitable  blue  of  a  cloudless  sky  ?  This 
etherial  ocean  surrounds  us  all.  We  see  it, 
feel  it,  enjoy  il,  and  live  in  it;  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  our  very  existence.  Let  us  then  in- 
quire a  little  into  its  constitution  and  proper- 
ties. Let  us  see  whether  it  speaks  not  to  us 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him,  whose 
all-creating  hand — 

"  Made 

The  firmament, — expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 

Transparent,  elemental  air,  diffus'd 

In  circuit  to  the  uttermost  convex 

Of  this  great  round." 

The  following  inleresting  remarks  on  this 
subject,  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  acceptable  to 
many  of  the  readers  of  "The  Friend."  They 
are  extracted  from  a  much  more  extended  ar- 
ticle originally  published  in  the  British  Quar- 
terly Review.  A  few  seniences  have  been 
inserted  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  con- 
nexion, or  more  fully  to  illustrate  the  subject. 
In  a  kv/  places  in  the  paragraphs  marked  as 
quoted,  some  slight  verbal  alterations  have 
been  made.  LLN. 

"  The  atmosphere  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  waler-vapor,  and  am- 
monia, which,  considered  in  itself,  would  not 
be  looked  upon  by  most  persons  as  good  or 
bad,  as  directly  supplying  evidence  of  the  ab- 
sence or  I  he  presence  of  design.  But  when 
we  consider  it  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that 
every  living  being  on  the  dry  land  is  bathed  in 
it,  and  lives  on  it,  and  by  it,  and  that  those 
ihat  are  in  the  sea  drink  it  in,  dissolved  in  the 
element  in  which  they  live,  then  certain  con- 
clusions force  themselves  upon  us,  concerning 
the  cause  why  it  proves  so  exactly  suited  to 
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the  necessities  of  all  the  aoimated  beings  for  | 
wliom  it  is  the  breath  of  life."  I 

In  forming  the  gaseous  envelope  which  sur- 
rounds our  globe,  it  was  necessary  "lo  furnish  i 
an  atmosphere  fitted  to  maintain  in  full  vigor 
the  life  and  health  both  of  plants  and  animals.  I 
This  atmosphere  must,  further,  be  of  such  a  [ 
nature  that  neither  class  of  living  beings  shall  1 
impair  its  suitableness  for  the  other,  but,  con- 1 
trariwise,  shall  be  a  powerful  means  of  pre- 
serving it  in  a  salubrious  state  for  the  opposite  i 
class:  the  plant  constantly  adding  to  it  food 
for  the  animal,  the  animal  constantly  supply- 
ing food  for  the  plant.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
as  nearly  as  possible  quite  uniform  in  compo- 
sition, and  as  pure  in  one  direction  as  in  an- 
other, and  must  contain  within  itself  a  power 
of  self-purification,  so  as  to  be  able  to  remove 
or  destroy  all  substances  injurious  to  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  which  may  find  their  way 
into  il.  In  the  first  place,  neither  plants  nor 
animals  can  live  or  grow  for  any  length  of 
time  in  darkness,  but  must  be  exposed  (s;peal<- 
ing  generally)  for  at  least  some  twelve  out  of 
every  twenty-four  hours  to  the  influence  of 
light.  No  dark-coloured  gas,  then,  which 
would  absorb  and  extinguish  the  sun's  rays  in 
their  passage  towards  the  earth,  can  be  admis- 
sible as  a  permanent  conslituent  of  the  air. 
The  ruddy-brown  nitrous  acid  and  bromine, 
accordingly,  the  purple-vapored  iodine,  and 
yellowish  green  chlorine,  are  all,  on  account 
of  their  colour,  even  if  not  otherwise  objec- 
tionable, quite  out  of  the  question. 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  gas  must  be  taste- 
less and  inodorous;  for  neither  plants  nor  ani- 
mals can  exist,  unless  for  a  short  period,  in 
any  of  the  odorous  or  sapid  gases.  Chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  nitrous  acid  are  on  this 
account  again  excluded;  and  so  are  all  the 
gases,  simple  and  compound,  excepting  oxy- 
gen, nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

"  In  the  third  place,  the  gas  or  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  must  possess  a  considerable  solu- 
bility in  water  and  saline  aqueous  solutions, 
for  they  must  be  able  to  become  liquid  in  the 
blood  to  produce  certain  changes  there  ;  and 
to  dissolve  in  lakes,  rivers,  and  the  sea,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  respiration  of  the  animals  liv- 
ing  in  them.  On  the  ground,  then,  of  their 
sparing  solubility,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbonic  oxide  must  be  excluded.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  solubility  must  not  be  very 
great,  otherwise  the  blood  will  be  supersatu- 
rated, and  prove  too  exciting,  and  the  bodies 
of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  will  dis- 
solve too  much,  and  thereby  come  to  be  hurt- 
ful to  their  inhabitants,  whilst  they  rob  the  at- 
mosphere of  too  large  a  portion  of  its  vital  in- 
gredients. On  this  account,  then,  as  well  as 
on  others,  chlorine,  bromine,  nitrous  acid,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  nitrous  oxide  must  all  be  ex- 
cluded. 

"In  the  fourth  place,  (not  to  enumerate  at 
too  great  length  the  qualities  desirable  in  a  re- 
spirable  elastic  fluid,)  the  gas  or  gases  to  be 
breathed  by  animals  must  be  able  to  unite  with 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  to  evolve  heat  in  so 
doing,  otherwise,  although  the  other  conditions 
of  life  wete  present,  the  animal  would  perish 
from  cold." 


Upon  reflection,  it  will  appear,  that  of  all 
the  gases,  simple  or  compound,  there  is  but 
one  that  possesses  the  necessary  properties — 
namely,  oxygen.  The  other  gases,  moreover, 
must  be  excluded,  not  because  they  are  defi- 
cient in  single  serviceable  qualities,  but  be- 
cause each  one  of  them  is,  on  several  grounds, 
quite  inadmissible. 

"Thus,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  ni- 
trous acid  possesses  colour,  odour,  taste ;  are 
loo  soluble  in  water;  cannot  combine  with 
carbon,  and,  in  addition,  are  deadly  poisons. 
Carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
with  the  exception  of  colour,  have  all  the 
noxious  qualities  of  those  gases  also.  Hydro- 
gen, the  carburetled  hydrogens,  and  carbonic 
oxide,  are  too  sparingly  soluble,  and  cannot 
unite  with  carbon  and  hydrogen;  carbonic  ox- 
ide, moreover,  is  a  poison,  and  all  have  the 
serious  objection  of  being  combustible  in  oxy- 
gen. Of  all  the  gases,  there  is  but  one  that 
can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  oxygen — 
viz.,  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas.  It  has 
the  objection,  however,  of  having  both  an 
odour  and  a  taste,  and  of  being  exceedingly  so- 
luble in  water  and  in  saline  solutions.  But 
what  is  worst  of  all,  though  it  may  be  respired 
for  a  short  time,  not  only  without  inconveni- 
ence, but  even  with  pleasure,  its  continued  in- 
spiration occasions  violent  e.xcitement,  and  ulti- 
mately death. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  oxygen  is  ihe  only 
gas  which  will  serve  to  maintain  the  lile  of 
animals.  It  is  transparent,  colourles!",  taste- 
less, and  inodorous;  has  a  medium  solubility 
in  liquids;  combines  with  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  evolves  heat  in  so  doing."  But  an 
atmosphere  composed  entirely  of  oxygen, 
would  not  bo  suited  to  sustain  life  in  the  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  our  globe.  When  an  ani- 
mal is  confined  in  pure  oxygen,  "it  proves  too 
stimulating.  The  actions  of  the  body  go  on 
with  undesirable  rapidity;  much  more  heat  is 
evolved  than  the  animal  requires,  it  passes  into 
a  state  of  excitement  and  fever,  and  if  allowed 
to  breathe  the  undiluted  gas,  speedily  perishes. 
The  indispensable  oxygen,  then,  must  be  di- 
luted to  the  strength  proper  for  animal  respi- 
ration, by  some  bland,  innocuous  gas;  and 
there  cannot  bo  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to 
where  that  gas  will  be  found.  The  colourless, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  scarcely  soluble,  incom- 
bustible, negative  nitrogen  is  clearly  the  diluent 
required;  and  though  the  proportions  might 
vary  lo  some  slight  extent,  in  the  one  directiun 
or  the  other,  without  causing  the  immediate 
destruction  of  animals,  sustained  lile  is  com- 
patible only  with  the  respirable  mixture  con- 
tainins  four-fifths  by  volume  of  nitrogen,  and 
one-fifth  of  oxygen.  Animals  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  the  sea,  having  cold  blood  and  a  sluggish 
circulation,  may  have  more  oxygen  than  those 
breathing  air  by  lungs,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
lo  make  a  special  additional  provision  for  them, 
as  it  is  secured  by  the  circumstance  that  oxy- 
gen dissolves  in  water  to  a  greater  amount 
than  nitrogen  does.  Water-animals  are,  by 
this  simple  device,  supplied  with  a  more  oxy- 
genated air,  suited  to  their  peculiar  condition. 

"  It  may  here  be  asked  by  some  thoughtful 
person,  if  nitrogen  plays  no  other  part  in  re- 
ference to  animal  respiration   than   to  dilute 


oxygen,  might  not  the  same  end  have  been 
equally  welT  gained  by  diminishing  the  respi- 
ratory  organs  of  animals,  so  as  to  have  had 
them  four  times  smaller  in  capacity  than  they 
are?  They  would  then  have  been  filled  at 
each  inspiration,  with  one-fifth  of  the  volume 
of  air  which  at  present  enters  them,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  might  have  consisted  entirely 
of  oxygen.  In  relisrence  to  such  a  suggestion 
we  would  observe,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  that  nitrogen  is  of  no  use  to  an  animal, 
merely  because  we  cannot  show  that  it  is  of 
service.*  Moreover,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
assume,  that  oxygen  given  alone,  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  that  gas  mingled  with  four 
limes  its  volume  of  nitrogen.  In  all  probabil- 
ity, it  would  not.  We  are  not  called  upon, 
however,  to  enter  into  these  discussions.  In 
such  an  argument  as  the  one  we  arc  pursuing, 
we  must  either  accept  the  animal  as  we  find 
it,  and  consider  whether  or  not  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  harmonizes  with  its  neces- 
sities, or  accept  the  atmosphere  as  it  is,  and 
ask  whether  the  animal  is  so  constructed  as  to 
live  within  it.  We  are  at  present,  however, 
discussing  the  subject  solely  as  chemists;  it  is 
quite  competent  for  us  to  suggest,  if  we  can, 
improvements  on  the  atmosphere,  but  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  change  the  structure  of  the 
animal."  We  are  considering  whether  the  at- 
mosphere is  suited  to  the  beings  which  inhabit 
our  planet;  not  whether  to  animals  difl"erenlly 
constituted,  some  other  gaseous  mixture  would 
have  been  better  adapted.  It  may  be  observed  ' 
further,  that  besides  the  injurious  effect  of  un- 
diluted oxygen  on  the  lungs  and  breaihing  ap- 
paratus of  animals,  such  an  atmosphere  would 
decompose  or  corrode  the  rocks  at  the  earth's 
surface,  oxidize  almost  every  oxidable  body; 
and  render  iron  and  some  of  the  other  metals 
which  are  now  proof  against  combustion  by 
fire,  subject  to  the  ravages  of  that  devouring 
element. 


*  According  to  the  experiments  of  some  physiolo- 
gists, particuleirly  those  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Edwards  of  Pa. 
ris,  there  is  good  reason  for  concluding  that  nitrogen 
is  useful  in  respiration  otherwi.^e  than  merely  as  a  di. 
luent.— See  Dunghsori's  Human  Plwsioio"v,  vol.  H,  pp. 
1^0,121.  =^  '^'^ 
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For"  The  Friend." 

Spiritual  Delusion. 

Immediate  divine  guidance  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  for  if  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none 
of  his;  but  after  persons  have  in  good  measure 
obeyed  its  manileslations  in  the  heart,  they  are 
not  at  once  out  of  danger.  Satan  finding  them 
determined  to  renounce  the  works  of  the  flesh, 
and  to  take  the  Holy  Spirit  for  their  guide,  he 
will  strive  to  edge  himself  in  as  a  great  advo- 
cate for  revelation  and  spiritual  feelin;;  on  all 
occasions.  He  can  protest  against  "formal, 
lifeless  religion,  so  that  the  simple-hearted,  who 
want  nothing  without  lile  and  power,  if  not 
closely  upon  iheir  guard,  may  be  caught  with 
his  plausible  suggestions,  and  while  he  is  the 
spring  of  their  thoughts  and  opinions,  he  cares 
not  how  sublimated  they  are.      When  he  has 
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deceived  them  by  his  refinements,  he  will  in- 1  among  them,  should  be  restored  again  into  a  j 
sinuate  that  their  sight  is  much  clearer  than  |  more  settled  condit;on  than  they  had  formerly 
that  of  their  brethren,  who  do  not  go  alllengthsi  known;   and    '    <-'--''    ■-    •'■-  ' 

with  them  ;  and  lead  them  to  judge  and  con- 
demn such,  though  they  are  daily  waiting  at 
Wisdom's  gate  to  be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  know  him  to  cast  up  a  way  for  them  to  walk 
in  safely. 

The  deceptive  power  of  the  Devil  over  some, 
in  the  character  of  an  angel  of  light,  is  no 
proof  that  Divine  guidance  is  uncertain,  or  that 
we  can  forsake  sin  and  walk  in  the  high  way 
of  holiness,  without  being  favoured  with  it  ; 
but  the  ascendancy  which  Salan  gains  proves 
the  frailty  of  man,  and  the  need  of  guarding 
against  presuming  upon  his  supposed  attain- 
ments, or  of  being  suddenly  caught  by  newly 
pretended  spiritual  discoveries.  Richard  Davies 
has  the  traits  of  a  remarkably  sincere  man, 
and  was  often  divinely  favoured  ;  yet  not  wait- 
ing patiently  in  the  light  until  his  Lord  appear- 
ed" who  would  have  preserved  him,  he  was 
caught  by  John  Perot's  imaginary  superior 
spirituality  over  George  Fox,  of  which  he 
makes  this  honest  confession  : 

"About  the  year  1663,  I  went  to  London, 
and  found  some  there  separated  from  that  love 
and  unity,  which  I  formerly  saw  them  in ; 
joining  in  that  spirit  with  John  Perot,  who 
was  newly  come  from  prison  at  Rome  to  Lon- 
don, as  it  was  said  with  much  seeming  humi- 
lity and  hnvliness  of  mind.  A  considerable 
company  joined  together  with  him,  where  they 
had  me  among  them  for  a  liille  time.  The 
tendency  of  that  spirit  was  to  speak  evil  of 
Friends  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  and  to  cry  out  against  them  as  dead  and 
formal.  They  e.xpecled  a  more  glorious  dis- 
jjensalion  than  had  yet.  been  known  among 
Friends;  and  they  kept  on  their  hats  in  time 
of  prayer.  1  was  but  a  little  while  among 
them  till  a  veil  of  darkness  came  over  me, 
and  under  that  ved,  1  came  to  have  a  light 
esteem  for  my  dear  and  ancient  friend  George 
Fox,  and  some  others  who  had  been  near  and 
dear  to  me.  But  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  rend 
that  veil  of  darkness,  and  cause  the  light  of 
his  countenance  to  sliine  again  upon 
whereby  I  came  to  see  the  doleful  place  1  was 
led  into,  by  a  spirit  that  tended  to  nothing  else 

but  self. exaltation,  and  under  a  pretence  of 
humility  and  selfdenial,  to  a   breach  of  that 

units',  love  and  fellowship,  that  we  had  form 
erly'together,  and  the  good  esteem  we  had  one 
of  anoTher  in  the  Lord.     Children  we  were  of 

one  Falher,  esteeming  one  another  above  our- 
selves in  the  Lord.     There  was  no  jar  or  con- 

tention  among  us  then,  but  all  dwelt  together 

in  love  and  unity,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  that 

blessed  Gospel  of  pence,  life  and  salvation. " 
Some  time  afier  this,  one  of  the  followers 

of  John  Perot  came  to  his  house  and   held  a 

meeting   among  the   few   Friends    residing  at 

Welsh  Pool.     He  happened  not  to  be  at  the 

beginning  of  the  mceling,  but  came  before  it 

was  concluded,  and  found   that   this    deluded 

man  "had  sown  an  evil  seed,  and  I  hat  some 

of  Ihe  Friends  had  received  it,  which  led  them 

to  have  a  light  esteem  of  their  brethren;  this 

was  a  great  exercise  to  many  honest  Friends." 

"  But  some  time  after  the  Lord  satisfied  me," 

he  says,  "  that  those  who  were  simple-hearted 
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elieved  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  And  in  time  the  Lord  broke  in  among 
them,  and  opened  the  understandings  of  some 
of  them,  and  they  began  to  reason  among 
themselves,  and  saw  that  they  were  in  dark- 
ness, so  that  most  of  them  were  restored  again 
into  their  first  love,  and  lived  and  died  faith- 
ful to  the  Truth." 

Against  one  who  continued  in  stubbornness 
and  hardness  of  heart,  and  endeavoured  to  itl- 
jure  others,  Friends  gave  forth  this  paper — 
"We,  whose  names  are  here  underwritten, 
re  those  that  thou  hast  been  seeking  to  insinu- 
ate thy  corrupt  principles  into;  and  also  are 
those  that  testify  against  that  seducing  spirit 
that  thou  art  gone  inio  ;  and  most  of  us  do 
know  the  terror  and  judgment  of  the  Lord, 
for  receiving  that  spirit;  and  we  do  exhort  all, 
that  they  touch  not,  nor  taste  of  it,  lest  they 
be  separated  from  the  Lord  and  his  people, 
and  so  come  under  the  judgment  of  the  Lord, 
as  we  have  done;  and  we  have  all  seen  the 
hurtful  effects  of  that  spirit,  and  in  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  we  do  deny  the  same,  and  them  that 
be  joined  to  it." 

Signed  by  eighteen  Friends. 
"  This  being  read  in  our  Monthly  Meeting  for 
worship,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  afford  us  his 
sweet  presence;  and  his  power  melted,  ten- 
dered and  mollified  our  hearts,  and  caused  us 
to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  great  goodness  and 
mercy  to  us,  in  bringing  us  out  of  that  dark- 
ness that  came  over  us ;  and  Friends  were 
careful  aflerwards  of  receiving  any  spirit  that 
might  tend  to  the  breach  of  love  and  unity 
among  us." 

Selected  for  "The  Friend." 
LINES 
Addressed  to  a  Friend,  who  had  sent  me  word  that  in 
all  Ihe  storms  of  life,  the  cross  of  Christ  was  lus 
anchor. 

If  the  cross  be  thine  anchor,  thy  Pilot  must  be, 
That  Saviour  who  wallied  on  the  boisterous  sea  ; 
That  reproved  and  controlled  the  proud  waves  at  his 

will, 
And  spake  "  peace"  to  the  tempest,  and  bade  it  "  be 

still." 
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If  the  cross  be  thine 

On  thy  head  when  th 

Innoxious  tlie  flash  shall  disfiffure  the  sky, 

And  the  red  bolt  of  ruin  pass  harmlessly  by 


If  the  cross  be  thine  anchor,  by  sceptics  abhorred. 
And  thy  cable  Ihe  ne'er  failing  word  of  the  Lord; 
Thy  voyage  is  safe,  and  thy  haven  secure, 
And  for  time  and  eternity  thou  shall  endure. 

If  Ihe  cross  be  thine  anchor,  then  blest  is  thy  lot. 
For  the  crash  of  creation  shall  injure  thee  not ; 
With  the  trump  that  shall  wake  the  wide  world  wiih 


Communication  relative  to  "Female  Society 
for  relief  and  employment  of  the  Poor,"  next 
week. 

We  desire  to  draw  particular  attention  to  an 
article  headed  "  Moyamensing  Poor, — House 
of  Industry."  The  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  charity  there  described,  and  the  great 
amount  of  good  that  may  follow  the  eflbrls  of 
the  benevolent  founders  of  the  Institution  in 
Catharine  street,  if  they  are  enabled  to  com- 
plete their  building  as  originally  purposed, 
should  claim  for  it  the  liberal  support  of  those 
who  would  effeclually  benefit  the  sufTering 
class  in  view  of  whose  wants  this  institution 
was  commenced.  Jt  will  be  perceived  that  it 
is  a  soup-house, — a  lodging-house, — a  school- 
house, — a  house  of  employment, — an  inlelli- 
gence  office;  and  that  while  the  wants  of  the 
body  are  ministered  to,  a  healthy  tone  of  mor- 
als is  inculcated  ;  and  that  a  shelter  is  afforded 
even  to  the  infant  that  lies  in  the  mother's  lap 
while  she  works. 

Donations  for  this  institution  may  be  sent  to 
the  agent  of  our  paper,  in  cases  where  it  is 
imore  convenient  than  leaving  ihem  at  the 
House  of  Industry  ;  and  we  should  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  Friends  freely  encouraged  this 
interesting  experiment.  "  The  liberal  deviseth 
liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand." 

BLOOD'S  DESPATCH. 

For  the  information  of  our  friends  in  the  use 
of  this  convenient  accommodation,  we  deem  it 
right  to  mention,  that  from  the  Hih  of  the  pre- 
sent month,  no  unpaid  letters  will  be  delivered 
by  it. 

Paid  letters  will  be  delivered  throughout  the 
city  and  districts  at  the  usual  hours,  for  the 
extremely  low  price  of  one  cent  each! 

Stamps  single,  or  in  quanliiies,  at  the  uni- 
form price  of  one  cent,  may  be  had  at  the  Box 
Stations,  and  at  the  office,  28  S.  Sixth  street. 
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thee  home  to  his  arms 


The  worthiest  people  are  the  most  injured 
by  slander;  as  we  usually  find  that  to  be  the 
best  fruit  which    the  birds  have  been  picking 


How  seldom  we  weigh  our  neighbour  i 
same  balance  in  which  we  weigh  oursclv 


at  Friends'  meeting,  Lampeter,  Lancas. 
ter  county.  Pa.,  on  Fourth-day,  the  lolh  of  Twelfth 
month  last,  James  Forsvthe,  of  East  Cain,  ChesUr 
Co.,  and  Emily,  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Mary  Evans,  of 
the  former  place. 


DiEP,  on  the  30th  ull.,  at  the  residence  of  Hannah 
Cooper,  in  this  city,  Priscill*  Tomli.vsox,  in  the  68th 
year  of  her  age,  a  worlhy  member  of  Haddonfield 
.Vlimllily  Mceling,  N.  J.  Alter  a  lingering  illness,  she 
quietly  "departed,  with  a  peaceful  trust  that  there  was 
a  rest  prepared  for  her  among  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord. 
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and  idiols,  epileptics,  and  insane,  in  the  Uni-  I  This  malady  prevails  most  widely,  and  illus- 
ted  Stales,  destitute  of  appropriate  care  and  I  traies  its  presence  most  commonly  in  mania, 
protection  :  and  of  this  vast  and  most  misera-  in  those  countries  whose  citizens  possess  the 
ble  company,  sought  out  in  Jails,  in  /joor- 1  largest  civil  and  religious  liberty;  where,  in 
AoB«t'.«,  and  in  privale  dwellings,  there  have  j  effect,  every  individual,  however  obscuie,  is 
been  hundreds,  nay,  rather  thousands,  bound  !  free  lo  enter  upon  the  race  for  the  highest 
with  galling  chains,  bowed  beneath  fellers  and  honours  and  most  exalted  stalions;  «hei-e  the 
heavy  iion  balls,  attached  lo  drag-chains,  lace- I  arena  of  competition  is  accessible  lo  all  who 
rated  with  ropes,  scourged  with  rods,  and  ler- ]  seek  the  distinciions  which  acquisition  and 
rifled  beneath  storms  of  profane  execrations  possession  of  wealth  assures,  and  the  respect 
and  cruel  blows  ;  now  subject  to  gibes,  and  [  accorded  lo  high  liicrary  and  scholastic  attain- 
scorn,  and  torturing  tricks — now  abandoned  to  j  ments.     Statesmen,  politicians,  and  merchants. 


Dorothea  L.  Dix.— Statistics  of  Insanity. 

To  no  individual,  is  the  beautiful  eulogium 
of  Edmund  Burke  upon  John  Howard,  more 
applicable,  than  to  her  whose  name  is  |>i-efixed 
to  this  article.  "  He  has  visited  all  Europe, — 
not  to  survey  the  sumpluousness  of  palace?-,  or 
the  staleliness  of  temples  ;  not  lo  make  accurate 
measiiremenls  of  the  remains  of  ancient  gran- 
deur, nor  to  form  a  scale  of  the  curiosilies  of 
modern  art;  not  to  collect  medals  or  collate 
manuscripts; — but  to  dive  into  the  depths  of 
dungeons  ;  lo  pluni,e  into  the  infection  of  Jios- 
pitals;  to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and 
pain  ;  to  take  the  guage  and  dimensions  of 
misery,  depression  and  conlempt ;  lo  i-emember 
the  forgdtten,  lo  attend  to  the  neglected,  to 
visit  the  forsaken,  to  compare  and  collate  the 
distresses  of  all  men  in  all  countries.  His 
plan  is  original  ;  it  is  as  full  of  genius  as  il  is 
of  humanity.  It  was  a  voyage  of  discovery  ; 
a  circumnavigation  of  charity." 

For  more  than  eight  years  has  this  excellent 
woman  devoled  herself  lo  the  cause  of  sulTer- 
ing  humanity,  with  unusual  earnestness  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  which  have  been 
rewarded  by  a  success  as  extraordinary.  In 
a  late  memorial  to  Congress,  her  labours  are 
thus  modestly  alluded  to.  "  1  will  ask  per- 
mission to  spread  before  you  a  k\v  statements 
gathered  without  special  selection,  from  a  mass 
of  records  made  from  existing  cases,  sought 
out  and  noted  during  eight  years  of  sad,  pa- 
tient, deliberate  investigation.  To  assure  ac- 
curacy, establish  facts  beyond  controversy,  and 
procure,  as  far  as  possible,  temporary  or  per- 
manent relief,  more  than  sixty  thousand  miles 
have  been  traversed,  and  no  lime  or  labour 
spared  which  fidelity  to  ibis  imperative  and 
grievous  vocation  demanded.  The  only  States 
as  yet  unvisited  are  North  Carolina,  Florida, 
and  Texas."  [North  Carolina  has  since  been 
made  the  subject  of  her  investigations,  and  she 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vole  of  the  legislature,  a  liberal  endow- 
ment for  an  Insane  Asylum  ] 

"  I  have  myself  seen  more  than  nine  thous- 


he  most  loathsome  necessities,  or  subject  to 
he  vilest  and  most  outrageous  violations." 

it  was  indeed  "a  circumnavigation  of  cha- 
rily" «hich  this  admirable  woman  undertook; 
and  she  has  almost  trebled  the  circumference 
of  the  globe  in  her  unwearied  journeyings  to 
compare  and  collate  the  distresses  of  the  for- 
gotten, the  forsaken  and  abused  maniac  and 
convict. 

Were  it  not  that  the  lips  of  her  friends  are 
sealed  by  her  injunctions,  the  examples  that 
could  be  given  of  her  powers  of  persuasion — 
of  her  control  over  the  worst  of  criminals,  and 
the  furious  and  idiotic  insane — of  her  strength 
of  purpose,  Iter  clear  and  practical  undersland- 
i.tg,  her  Christian  virt.ies,  i:nd  her  lUimility — 
would  exalt  still  more  in  the  public  estimation, 
her  character  and  her  services  to  suffering  hu- 
manity. It  is  chiefly  through  her  exertions 
that  the  public  attention  throughout  the  Union 
has  been  awakened  to  the  condition  of  the  in- 
sane poor,  and  that  public  pi-ovision  for  Iheir 
support,  by  the  ereclion  and  endowment  of 
hospitals,  has  been  made  in  all  the  States  but 
Florida  and  Texas, — which  she  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  explore. 

From  the  memorial  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red we  make  the  following  extracts. 

"  It  is  a  fact,  not  less  certainly  siibstanlialed 
than  it  is  deplorable,  that  insanity  has  increas- 
ed in  an  advanced  ratio  wiih  the  fast  increas- 
populalion  in  all  the  United  States.  For 
example,  according  to  the  best  received  meth- 
ods of  estimate  five  years  since,  it  was  thought 
correct  to  count  one  insane  in  every  thousand 
inhabitants  ihroughout  the  Union.  At  the 
present,  my  own  careful  investigations  are 
sustained  by  the  judgment  and  the  information 
of  the  most  intelligent  superintendents  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane,  in  rendering  the  estimates 
not  less  than  one  insane  person  in  every  eight 
hundred  inhabitants  at  large,  ihroughout  the 
United  Slates. 

"  There  are,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  more 
insane  in  cities  than  in  large  towns,  and  more 
insane  in  villages  than  among  the  same  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  dwelling  in  scattered  setile- 
ments. 

"  Wherever  the  intellect  is  most  excited,  and 
health  lowest,  there  is  an  increase  of  insanity. 


are  peculiarly  liable  to  insanity.  In  the  Ui 
ted  Stales,  therefore,  we  behold  an  illustration 
of  my  assertion.  The  kingdoms  of  Western 
Europe,  excepting  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the 
lesser  islands  dependent  on  Great  Britain,  rank 
next  lo  this  country  in  the  rapid  development 
of  insanity.  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Seyinour,  states  ihat  the  number  of 
the  insane  in  England  has  become  more  than 
tripled  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Russia  in 
Europe,  Turkey,  and  Hungary,  together  with 
most  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  countries,  ex- 
hibit but  little  insanity.  The  same  is  remark- 
ed by  travellers,  especially  by  Humboldt,  of  a 
large  part  of  South  America.  Those  tracts 
of  North  America  inhabited  by  Indians,  and 
the  sections  chiefly  occupied  by  I  he  negro  race, 
produce  compaiatively  very  kw  examples. 
The  coloured  population  is  more  liable  to 
attacks  of  insanity  than  the  negro. 

"  This  terrible  malady,  the  source  of  inde- 
scribable miseries,  does  increase,  and  must 
continue  fearfully  to  increase,  in  this  country, 
whose  free,  civil,  and  religious  institutions 
create  constantly  various  and  multiplying 
sources  of  mental  excitement.  Comparatively 
but  little  care  is  given  in  cultivating  the  moral 
affections  in  proportion  with  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  people.  Here,  as  in  other 
coimtries,  forcible  examples  may  be  cited  to 
;how  the  mischiefs  which  result  alike  from  re- 
igious,*  social,  civil,  and  revolutionary  excite- 


•  Note. — I  wish  to  mark  carefully  the  distinction 

between  true  religion  and  extravagant  religious  ex- 

tements.     The  one  is  the  basis  of  every  virtue,  the 

turce  of  every  consolation  under  the  manifold  trials 

id  alfliclions  which  beset  the  path  of  every  one  in 

llie    course    of  this    mortal    pilgrimage;    while   that 

lorbid  state  which  is  created  by  want  of  calm,  ear- 

est  meditation,  and  self  discipline,  by  excessive  de- 

lands   upon   ihe   physical    strength,    by  protracted 

attendance  upon  excited  public  assemblies,  is  ever  to 

be   deprecated.     The  following  statistics  show   how 

■     ge  a  part  of  the  patients  in  some  of  our  best  hospi- 

s  labour  under  what  is  commonly  termed  religious 

msanity.     I  otfer  a  pretty  full  list  from  the  report,  for 

1 843,  of  the    Massachusetts   State   Hospital,  for  the 

sake  of  comparison  :  number  of  years  not  recorded: 

Intemperance,  239 

111  health,  279 

Domestic  afflictions,  179 

Religious,  148 
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merits.  The  Millerile  delusions  prepared  large 
numbers  for  our  hospitals  ;  so  also  the  great 
conflagrations  in  New  York,  the  Irish  riots 
and  firemen's  mobs  in  Philadelphia;  and  the 
last  presidential  elections  throughout  the  coun- 
try levied  heavily  on  the  mental  health  of  its 


Property,  03 

Disappointed  affections,  61 

Disappointed  ambition,  33 

Epilepsy,  45 

Puerperal,  47 

Wounds  on  the  head,  21 

Abuse  of  snufF  and  tobacco,  8 

Many  cases  not  recorded  for  two  years  previous  to 
1844. 

" Dr.  Woodward  remarlis,  that 'the  coincidence  of 
this  table  with  the  records  of^ other  institutions  shows, 
conclusively,  that  if  we  have  failed  in  ascertaining 
causes,  we  have  fallen  into  a  common  error.' 

"Seven  consecutive  and  valuable  reports  by  Dr. 
Kirkbride,  exhibit  the  following  results  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  This  is  not,  lilte  tlio 
first  referred  to,  a  State  institution,  but  has  a  class  of 
patients  from  adjacent  States,  as  well  as  its  own 
State's  insane.  It  will  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that 
more  than  350  insane  patients  are  in  the  Bloekley 
almshouse  in  the  vicinity,  of  which  no  note  is  here 
made. 

"In  ]841-'42,  admissions  2D9  ;  of  which  238  were 
residents  of  Pennsylvania,  viz. : 

Men.  Women.  Total. 
Ill  health  of  various  kinds,  22  24  46 

Intemperance,  20  0  20 

Loss  of  property,  17  6  23 

Dread  of  poverty,  2  0  2 

Disappointed  atfeetions,  2  4  6 

Intense  study,  5  0  5 

Domestic  difficulties,  15  6 

Fright  at  fires,  &c.,  2  3  5 

Grief— loss  of  friends,  4  IG  20 

Intense  application  to  business,         2  0  2 

Religious  excitement,  8  7  15 

Want  of  employment,  9  0  9 

Use  of  opium,  0  2  2 

Use  of  tobacco,  2  0  2 

Mental  anxiety,  4  1  5 

Unascertained,  &c.  0  0         123 
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"In  1842-43,  of  439  cases,  there  were  from  rel: 
ous   excitement   12  men,  9    women — total   21. 
1843-44,  of  592  cases,  religious  excitement  produced 
of  men  17,  of  women  11— total  28.     In  ]844-'45, 
769  cases,  religious  excitement  in  men  19,  in  women 
16— total  35.     In  1846,  of  936  cases,  of  men  v 
through  religious  excitement,  22  ;  of  women,  20 — total 
42.     In  1847,  of  1,196  cases  recorded, 26  raen,24  wo. 
men — total  50,  thr  ough  religious  excitement. 

"Dr.  Brigham's  first  annual  report  upon  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  shows,  of  276  cases  within  the 
first  year,  there  were  through  religious  excitement,  of 
men  29,  of  women  21— total  50  ;  besides  5  men  anc 
2  women  (total  7)  insane  through  'Millerism.' 

"Of  408  patients  in  1842,57  became  insane  througl 
ill  health,  32  through  inlemperance,  54  through  religi. 
mis  anxiety,  50  through  trouble  and  disappointmeiit, 
and  55  through  various  minor  causes. 

"Of  179  cases  received  at  Bloomingdale  in  1842,  J 
were  from  intemperance,  15  various  causes,  15  puei 
peral,  14  religious  excitement,  14  love,  13  trouble. 

"Of  122  cases  received  in  1843  at  Staunton,  Va., 
33  were  ill  health,  20  intemperance,  14  religious  anx- 
iety, 12  domestic  afflictions,  10  pecuniary  troubles. 

"Of  1,247  patients  received  at  the  Hartfort  Retreat, 
103  became  insane  through  intemperance,  178  througl 
ill  health,  110  through  religious  anxiety,  05  through 
trouble  and  disappointment,  46  puerperal. 

"Irreligion,  and  the  abuse  of  religion,  are  frnpieiil. 
]y  the  cause  of  insanity  and  suicide.  Pure  rrlii;l.,ii 
more  than  any  other  power,  lends  to  arrest,  and  ,^^M^|■ 
to  cure  insanity.  Of  this  fact  there  is  constant  mi 
dence  and  illustration  abroad  in  society,  and  withir 
the  limits  of  every  well  organi7.ed  asylum. 


"  Abroad,  discontents  in  Scotland,  civil  and- 
religious  ;  agitations  in  Wales,  social  and  civil ; 
wide-spread  disturbances  in  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  districts  of  England  ;  tumul- 
tuous and  riotous  gatherings  in  Ireland— all 
have  left  abiding  evidence  of  their  mischievous 
influence  upon  the  records  of  every  hospital 
for  the  insane.  France,  too,  unfolds  a  melan- 
choly page  of  hospital  history.  Subsequent 
to  the  bloody  revolution  vi'hich  marked  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  hospitals 
for  the  insane  were  thronged,  showing  that 
where  the  effect  of  e.xalted  mental  excitement 
failed  to  produce  insanity  in  the  parents,  it  was 
developed  in  the  children,  and  children's  chil- 
dren— a  fearful  legacy,  and  sure  ! 

"  The  political  disturbances  which  convulsed 
Canada,  several  years  since,  were  followed  by 
like  results. 

"  In  law,  idiots  are  ranked  with  the  insane. 
I  have  remarked,  throughout  our  country, 
several  prevailing  causes  of  organic  idiocy  ;  of 
these  the  most  common,  and  the  most  surely 
traced,  is  intemperance  of  parents,  and  the 
marriage  and  intermarriage  of  near  relatives 
and  kindred.  Abounding  examples  exist  on 
every  side  throughout  the  land. 

"  In  calculating  the  statistics  of  mental  aber- 
ration, from  the  best  authorities,  it  is  found 
impossible  to  arrive  at  exactly  correct  results  ; 
approximation  to  facts  is  all  that  can  be  at- 
tained. 

"  There  is  less  manaical  insanity  in  the 
southern  than  in  the  northern  Stales,  for  which 
disparity  various  causes  may  be  assigned. 
Two  leading  causes,  obvious  to  every  mind,  is 
the  much  laigcr  amount  of  negro  population, 
and  the  much  less  influx  of  foreigners,  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter.  While  the  tide  of 
immigration  sets  towards  the  north  Atlantic 
States  with  almost  overwhelming  force,  one 
cannot  witness  the  fact  and  not  note  its 
sequence. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Atmo.si)licrc. 

(Continued  from  page  1-13-) 

Having  considered  how  entirely  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere  is  adapted  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  animal,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  plant.  "  It  appears  that  the  latter  requires, 
speaking  generally,  four  substances  to  main- 
tain its  growth ;  namely,  certain  inorganic 
salts,  which,  in  general,  it  obtains  from  the 
soil ;  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  which 
it  looks  for,  from  the  atmosphere.  Supplied 
with  these,  it  asks  no  other  food,  whether  moss 
or  oak-tree,  but  with  its  wonderful  and  quilo 
inimitable  chemistry,  transmutes  them  into 
hard  wood,  green  leaves,  and  beautiful  flow- 
ers. 

"A  cerlain  proportion  of  walcr-vapour,  then, 
(which,  in  truth,  is  as  necessary  for  the  animal 
as  for  the  plant,)  must  be  added  to  the  atmos- 
plifre  ;  likewise  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
'J'lio  quantity  of  the  two  latter  will  bo  dcler- 
miiKnl  by  the  number  of  the  plants  which  arc 
to  grow  at  the  same  time  on  Ihe  surface  of  the 
earth.     liCt  us  in  the  meanwhile,  however,  not 


to  complicate  the  problem,  suppose  the  ques- 
tion of  quantity  left  out  of  sight,  and  be  con- 
tent with  an  atmosphere,  in  which  a  cerlain 
unspecified  number  of  plants  and  animals  may 
live  together. 

"  It  remains  to  ascertain  that  neither  class 
of  living  beings  shall  injure  the  atmosphere  for 
the  other.  The  problem,  however,  is  found  to 
solve  itself 

"  The  oxygen  which  the  animal  breathes,  it 
converts  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  re- 
turns as  such  to  the  atmosphere.  These  ihe 
plant  appropriates,  disposing  of  the  water  to  suit 
its  own  exigencies,  making  no  use  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  during  darkness,  when  it  sleeps,  but 
drinking  it  in  at  every  pore  as  soon  as  day.  j 
light  awakes  it,  taking  from  it  its  carbon,  and 
returning  its  oxygen  to  the  air.  There  is  no 
accumulation,  then,  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere, which  would  kill  the  animal,  for  the 
plant  destroys  it  as  fast  as  it  forms.  Neither 
is  there  accumulation  of  oxygen,  which  would 
ultimately  slay  both  plant  and  animal,  for  the 
latter  consumes  that  gas  as  quickly  as  the  for- 
mer supplies  it.  As  for  the  ammonia,  no  ad- 
ditional device  is  needed  to  furnish  it  for  Ihe 
plant.  The  animal  supplies  it,  as  well  as,  in 
part,  the  carbonic  acid.  During  life,  the  ani- 
mal is  evolving  ammonia,  which  reaches  the 
atmosphere,  and  nourishes  the  plant ;  and  when 
the  former  dies,  in  return  for  feeding,  directly 
or  indirectly,  on  the  vegetable  during  life,  it 
leaves  it  a  legacy  of  its  flesh,  blood,  and  bones, 
converts  itself  into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  and  leaving  its  inorganic  salts  in  the 
soil,  to  be  appropriated  by  the  roots  of  the 
plant,  ascends  into  the  air,  and  feeds  it  through 
its  leaves." 

Again,  this  process  serves — more  than  at 
first  consideration  we  would  perhaps  be  will- 
ing to  admit — 10  maintain  nearly  regular  the 
relative  quantity  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  "  For,  if  the 
plants  shall  strive  to  outgrow  the  animals,  they 
will  be  stopped  by  a  deficiency  of  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  to  maintain  them  ;  and  if 
the  animals  shall  seek  to  outstrip  the  plants  in 
number,  they  will  be  poisoned  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid  and  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen.  Each  class,  then,  of  living  beings 
will  control  the  other,  and  maintain  its  own 
privileges. 

"  As  to  further  provisions  for  maintaining 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  it  appears,  on 
reflection,  that  none  are  needed.  If  any  or- 
ganic bodies  are  carried  up  into  it,  being  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  ni- 
trogen, and  all  oxidable,  they  will  be  converted 
into  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  and 
do  service  instead  of  harm.  If  any  soluble 
inorganic  bodies  find  their  way  into  the  air, 
they  will  be  carried  down  again  to  Ihe. earth 
by  the  rain  when  it  falls.  And  insoluble  inor- 
ganic substances,  being  none  of  them  volatile, 
cannot  be  raised  into  the  atmosphere." 

But  (here  remains  another  diflicully  to  he 
overcome.  The  .several  ingredients  that  com- 
pose the  atmosphere  are  not  chemically  com- 
bined. Neither  the  laws  of  chemical  afiinily 
nor  the  purposes  for  which  ihe  almosphcre  i.s 
intended,  would  admit  of  their  being  thus  com- 
bined.    How  then  do  they  remain  homogene- 
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ously  mingled  ?  We  know  "  that  all  kinds  of 
matter  obey  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that 
liquids  which  do  not  act  chemically  on  each 
other,  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
relative  densities.  If  it  should  be  so  with 
gases — and  why  should  it  not? — what  would 
become  of  our  atmosphere?  The  carbonic 
acid  would  descend  dry,  and  poison  the  parch- 
ed up  plants  and  animals.  The  oxygen  would 
float  in  a  layer  above  it,  the  nitrogen  above 
that,  and  far  out  of  sight,  the  watery  vapour 
would  form  an  encircling  zone,  above  which 
any  stray  hydrogen,  or  other  light  gases, 
which  are  thrown  into  the  air,  would  arrange 
themselves  in  thin  concentric  spheres.  In 
such  an  atmosphere,  not  to  mention  other  pe- 
culiarities, every  object  on  ttie  earth's  surface 
which  reflected  light,  would  be  mirrored  in 
fantastic  images,  like  those  of  the  mirage  and 
the  fata  morgana,  at  the  lines  where  the  dif- 
ferent strata  meei." 

But  "  the  law  of  gravitation,  though  wide  in 
its  bearings,  can  be  suspended  or  overruled  b)' 
other  laws,  when  its  operation  is  inconvenient 
or  hurtful  to  the  creatures  wlio  live  under  its 
influence  ;  and  its  action  being  prejudicial  in 
the  circumstances  supposed,  anoiher  law  takes 
its  place  :"  or,  more  correctly,  counteracts  it. 
For,  "though  gases  gravilate  like  other  forms 
of  matter,  and  exhibit  greater  differences  among 
their  relative  weights  than  either  solids  or 
liquids  do,  nevertheless,  when  they  meet,  each 
acts  as  a  void  or  a  vacuum  to  the  other,  and 
they  intermingle  completely  :  so  that  not  only 
will  any  number  of  elastic  fluids,  if  once  mix- 
ed, remain  homogeneously  mingled,  but  every 
gas  or  gaseous  mixture  possesses  a  power  of 
diffusing  equally  through  ilself  any  new  gas 
added  to  it.  The  problem  of  a  respirable  at- 
mosphere is  now  solved." 

"  How  beautifully  that  property  of  interdif- 
fusiveness  among  elastic  fluids,  comes  in  to 
crown  and  complete  the  other  benefical  quali- 
ties of  the  atmospheric  gases,  will  now  be  ap- 
parent. Every  chemist  who  has  written  on 
iiis  science  as  supplying  proof  of  design,  has 
dwelt  long  and  lovingly  on  this  law.  We  do 
so  likewise,  because  the  idea  of  a  great  De- 
signer is  never  so  fully  brought  out  by  physi- 
cal science,  as  when  a  law  permitted  up  to  a 
certain  point  to  rule  without  let  or  exception, 
is  all  at  once  suspended,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  another.  The  example  in  the  case  before 
us,  is  the  inore  instructive  that  the  force  over- 
ruled is  the  most  universal  of  all  known  phy- 
sical influences — that,  namely,  of  gravitation." 

"  We  would  pause,  then,  for  a  moment,  to 
point  out  a  little  more  fully  than  we  have  yet 
done,  how  beautifully  this  force  or  law  of  gas- 
eous diffusion  works  in  nature. 

"  It  may  seem,  at  flrst  sight,  as  if  the  law 
were  an  almost  unnecessary  provision  ;  for  the 
wiiids,  it  may  be  said,  would  intermingle  the 
gases,  and  sweep  away  carbonic  acid,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  places  where  it  was  generated, 
and  the  currents  occasioned  by  combustion 
would  carry  otTthat  produced  by  fire.  More- 
over, it  may  be  urged,  that  this  poisonous  gas 
would  not  accumulate  in  the  air,  for  the  sea 
and  other  waters  would  dissolve  it,  and  remove 
it  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  even  if  it  did  col- 
lect there,  the  mass  of  air  is  so  great,  that  all 


the  carbonic  acid  produced  in  a  century  would 
not  sensibly  deteriorate  it. 

"  Without  entering  into  minute  discussion 
on  these  statements,  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that 
to  maintain  the  atmosphere  unilbrm  in  compo- 
sition by  the  action  of  winds,  would  require 
tremendous  hurricanes  to  sweep  in  every  di- 
rection through  it,  and  even  the  fiercest  winds 
would  only  etfect  a  most  imperfect  mixture. 
The  currents  occasioned  by  combustion  would 
carry  the  noxious  gases  but  a  very  short  way, 
and  would  soon  let  them  fall.  Solution  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  sea  would  kill  all  the  liv- 
ing creatures  there;  and  although  it  is  true 
that  the  impurities  added  to  the  atmosphere  are 
very  small  in  quantity  compared  with  its  mass, 
it  is  equally  true  that  they  would  prove  most 
destructive  to  life,  if  not  diluted  through  its 
entire  volume  :  and  without  the  law  of  diffiision 
no  such  dilution  could  occur.  Even  if  all  the 
forces  we  have  supposed  able  to  supplant  dif- 
fusion were  at  work,  they  would  in  many  cases 
utterly  fail  to  ward  off' evil.  A  solitary  sleep- 
er in  a  confined  chamber,  could  gain  nothing 
from  the  winds,  or  thermo-currents,  or  the  far 
otr  sea.  The  carbonic  acid  from  his  lungs 
gathering  heavy  round  his  head,  would  soon 
steal  away  his  senses.  His  breath  would  be 
to  him  the  breath  of  death,  and  his  first  sleep 
his  last.  As  it  is,  though  we  were  inhabitants 
of  an  atmosphere  as  motionless  as  that  in  which 
the  .\ncient  Mariner  and  his  crew  lay  becalm- 
ed, and  not  one  breath  of  wind  stirred  the  still 
air,  yet  this  silent  and  resistless  force  would 
lift  up  as  on  wings  the  heaviest  gas,  and  send 
it  to  the  limit  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  make 
the  lightest  descend  like  a  shot  bird,  even  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  deepest  mine. 

"  Few,  perhaps  of  our  readers  have  consid- 
ered how,  but  for  this  force,  rain  and  dew 
would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  fall,  and  the 
green  earth  have  been  parched  and  dried  up 
like  a  desert.  '  All  the  rivers  run  into  the 
sea,  yet  is  the  sea  not  full.  From  the  place 
whence  the  rivers  came,  thither  they  return 
again.'  And  why  is  it  so?  even  because  this 
force  of  diffusion,  when  assisted  by  the  sun,  is 
able  to  lift  up  the  ocean  itself,  and  to  make  it 
thin  air. 

"  We  have  all  watched  with  delight  a  drop 
of  dew  lying  in  the  cup  of  a  flower  ;  but  few- 
marvel  at  the  fact  that  that  little  drop  returns 
to  the  air  whence  it  came.  Why  should  it 
not  lie  in  its  flower-cup  forever?  A  pearl  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  makes  no  effort 
to  float  up  to  the  surface  ;  and  yet  the  differ- 
ence in  density  between  the  pearl  and  the  sea 
is  much  loss  than  that  between  the  dew-drop 
and  the  air.  A  globule  of  quicksilver  let  fall 
into  the  ocean  rests  in  its  bed  forever,  yet  it  is 
only  some  thirteen  limes  heavier  than  the  wa- 
ter above  it.  The  dew-drop  is  81.5  limes 
more  dense  than  the  air  ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  sun  arise,  than  it  brightens  and  exhales  to 
heaven.  It  bounds  up  like  a  bird  into  the  blue 
sky.  The  air  opens  its  arms  for  it,  and  lifts 
it  into  its  bosom,  and  by  and  by  spreads  it 
from  pole  to  pole,  and  it  encircles  the  world." 

(To  1)6  concIudpJO 


Lynch,  commander  of  the  Dead  Sea  Expedi- 
tion. A  report  from  Lieut.  L.  (who  has  gone 
on  to  Washington,)  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
interesting.  In  the  meantime  the  Norfolk 
Beacon  mentions  as  among  the  curiosities 
brought  by  him  for  the  Government,  the  fol- 
lowing, calculated  to  excite  a  degree  of  inter- 
I  est  which  seldom  attaches  to  such  things  :  A 
I  number  of  specimens  of  the  water  of  the  Dead 
!  Sea,  the  River  Jordan,  and  the  Pool  of  Siloah. 
Specimens  of  numerous  kinds  of  cereal  grains, 
insects,  plants,  flowers,  minerals,  &c.,  besides, 
on  his  own  account,  two  Khaisi  calves  of  the 
royal  breed  of  Damascus,  a  breed  of  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  the  females  proverbial  for 
their  yield  of  milk. — Presbyterian. 


Curiosities  from  the  Holy  Land. — We  have 
mentioned  the  arrival  at  Norfolk  of  Lieutenant 


For  •■  The  Friend." 

Marsh's  Life  of  George  Fox. 

(Concluiletl  from  page  134.) 

"The  doctrine  of  George  Fox  and  his  fol- 
lowers was  directly  opposed  to  all  priestcraft, 
whatever  was  the  shape  it  assumed,  whether 
episcopal  or  non-episcopal.  It  upheld  the  gos- 
pel disponsalion  in  its  original  purity,  which  is 
to  lay  '  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,'  and  it 
allowed  of  no  construction  upon  the  text,  be- 
yond  what  the  plainest  grammatical  sense 
would  admit  of.  It  impartially  exposed  all 
those  systems  which  made  a  trade  of  religion, 
by  fearlessly  stripping  off  that  mask  of  hy- 
pocrisy, under  wliich  lurked  the  cupidity  and 
eager  desire  of  power,  of  many  a  high  and 
rigid  professor  of  sanctity." 

"  The  argument  used  by  him  in  regard  to 
oaths,  is  close  and  vnanswerahle,  if  we  keep 
strictly  to  the  plain  sense  and  simple  gramma- 
tical meaning  of  the  passage  quoted  from 
Matthew.  For  if  the  decisive  and  comprehen- 
sive nature  of  the  pointed  objection,  'But  I 
say  unto  you,  swear  not  at  all,'  and  the  closing 
declaration  thereof,  '  whatever  is  more  than 
these  Cometh  of  evil,'  which  extends  it  to  every 
description  of  swearing,  without  any  exception 
whatever,  and  by  which  our  Lord  explains  and 
justifies  his  law,  be  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  passages  on  the  same  subject,  as  Matt, 
xxiii.  21-22,  and  James  v.,  we  shall  find, 
'  that  oaths  of  a  secondary  kind  are  forbidden 
by  our  Lord,  on  the  express  principle,  that 
they  were  nearly  allied  to  more  solemn  oaths, 
and  that  some  of  these  forms  did,  in  fact,  in- 
volve a  real  swearing  by  Jehovah. 

"  With  this  view  of  the  subject,  how  can 
we  reconcile  the  39th  article  of  the  church  on 
'  a  Christian  man's  oath,'  with  these  passages  ? 
Is  not  that  article,  in  fiict,  a  direct  contradic- 
tion of  a  universal  gospel  precept,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  our  Saviour's  command,  'Swear  not 
at  all,'  which,  like  all  other  tenets  opposed  to 
the  gospel,  savours  of  its  popish  origin,  and  is 
founded  in  expediency  and  upon  worldly  policy. 

"  This  subject  suggests  another  important 
consideration.  If  the  holy  gospel,  [Scrip- 
tures] is  our  only  outward  rule  of  faith,  then 
it  follows,  that  the  articles  of  the  church, 
wherein  they  contradict  the  gospel,  or  are 
not  in  strict  unison  with  it,  must  be  wrong; 
but  if  the  39  Articles  are  to  bo  our  rule,  then  it 
follows,  by  the  same  induction,  that  the  gos- 
pel itself  is  in  error.     One  of  these  two  posi- 
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lions  must  be  admitted,  and  it  must  be  left  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
election," 

It  has  been  said,  "  Man  always  seeks  to  re- 
turn, in  some  way  or  other,  to  a  human  sul- 
vation ;  this  is  the  cause  of  innovation  of  Rome 
and  Oxford.  Tiie  substitution  of  the  church 
for  Jesus  Christ,  is  that  which  essentially  cha- 
racterizes their  opinions,  it  is  no  longer  Christ 
who  enlightens,  Christ  who  forgives,  Christ 
who  saves,  Christ  who  commands,  Christ  who 
judges ;  it  is  the  church,  and  always  the 
church, — that  is  to  say,  an  assembly  of  sinful 
men  as  weak  and  prone  to  err  as  ourselves." 

"  It  becomes  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  the  grand  ligatures  of  this  mission  of 
George  Fox,  and  the  practice  of  his  early  fol- 
lowers resulting  from  it,  are  not  based  upon 
more  solid  principles  of  Chrisiianity,  and  are 
not  more  closely  allied  to  its  pure  spirit,  than 
the  world  at  large  generally  admit  to  be  es- 
sential. It  is  grounded  upon  this  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel,  '  that  the  grace  of  God 
which  brings  salvation,  had  appeared  to  all 
men,  and  that  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  was  given  to  every  man  to  profit  with- 
al.' And  by  this  inward  principle,  the  grace 
of  God,  the  light  of  Christ  operating  in  the 
heart,  he  was  to  call  men  oil'  from  all  the 
'world's  religions,'  that  have  been  setup  by 
priestcraft  since  the  apostolic  times."  *     *     * 

"  Of  all  the  numerous  sects,"  which  about 
the  same  time  arose,  "  the  Quakers  alone  were 
purely  disinterested;  they  were  influenced  by 
no  worldly  motives,  they  preached  without  re- 
muneration, and  bore  a  faithful  testimony 
through  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  The 
same  Christian  principle  which  led  them  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  tithes  and  church  rates, 
taught  them  also  to  submit  patiently  to  the 
legal  proceedings  to  which  this  conduct  sub- 
jected them,  and  which  through  the  malice  of 
their  enemies,  were  often  converted  into  ruin- 
ous losses.  The  scheme  of  pulling  down  one 
set  of  men  in  order  to  establish  thenjselves  in 
their  places,  formed  no  part  of  their  design 
Their  object  was  simply  to  enlighten  the  minds 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  by  calling  their  atten- 
tion from  external  observances,  to  the  more 
important  '  Inward  Teacher,'  the  Grace  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  by  which  the  plain  truths  ol 
the  gospel  would  be  clearly  understood  ;  and 
to  show  by  their  own  example,  how  far  supe- 
rior, was  a  life  ruled  by  this  holy  principle,  to 
that  of  one  regulaled  by  worldly  policy." 

The  few  and  brief  extracts  which  have  been 
made  from  this  work,  which,  although  excep- 
tionable in  many  particulars  is  still  interesting, 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  appropriately  closed, 
than  by  the  insertion  of  a  part  of  the  author's 
concluding  remarks  ;  which  arc  indeed  signifi- 
cant in  their  character,  and  well  worthy  the  se- 
rious consideration  of  some  of  us  of  the  present 
day.  More,  perhaps,  when  we  call  lo  mind  some 
of  the  fears  and  exercises  of  that  dear  departed 
friend  John  Barclay,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
state  of  Society  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend 
remarks,  "  No  convul.sion  apparently  awaits  u.s 
— it  might  be  better  for  us  if  it  were  so.  No, 
no;  the  enemy  is  wiser  than  to  foment  this; — 
only  let  us  be  induced  to  give  up  the  true  foun- 
dation for  another,  and  he  promises  so  gently 


and  peaceably  to  glide  us  in  it,  that  we  shall 
not  know  it  ;  except  that  it  will  be  less  rugged 
and  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  without  any  cross 
or  struggle  ;  and  there  shall  not  be  any  thing 
taken  liom  us  that  we  may  afl'ect  to  prize, 
such  as  our  customs  and  traditions,  our  church 
system,  and  so  I'orlh, — nothing  shall  be  dis- 
turbed of  all  this;  and  all  the  professors  and 
the  teorld  too  shall  love  vs  the  better." 

"  The  Quakers  have  been  in  existence  as  a 
religous  body  of  dissenters,  for  about  two 
centuries,  and  have,  undoubtedly,  established  a 
character  with  the  world  at  large,  of  a  consci- 
entious and  moral  people.  And  \^  numbers  of 
the  modern  members  fall  short  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  their  early  predecessors,  and 
content  themselves  with  the  reputation  atlached 
to  the  memory  of  their  good  name,  at  any 
rate,  they  ought  lo  be  cautious,  lest  their  own 
acts  tend  to  bring  ihis  justly  earned  reputation 
of  the  Society  inio  disrepute  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially ought  they  to  avoid  mixing  themselves 
up  with  the  parly  feelings  of  the  day,  a 
practice  opposed  to  their  conduct  in  early 
times. 

"  1  n  those  days,  partaking  of  the  controversial 
spirit  of  the  times,  they  scrupled  not  to  depre- 
cate the  outward  observances  of  other  churches 
opposed  to  ihem  in  opinion.  George  Fox,  and 
many  zealous  preachers  contemporary  wilh 
him,  were  actuated  by  a  deep  sense  of  duty, 
feeling  that  they  were  not  only  called  upon 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  but  also 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  notions  upon 
which  many  such  outward  observances  were 
grounded  ;  hence  arose  the  rapid  spread  of 
their  opinions  and  the  constant  accession  of 
numerous  proselytes.  'How  shall  they  hear 
wilhout  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they 
preach  except  they  be  sent?  As  it  is  written, 
How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  tliem  that  preach 
the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things,' — Rom.  x.  15.  At  the  preseni 
lime  they  seem  to  be  influenced  by  a  different 
feeling  and  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
religious  bodies,  never  attempt  to  deprecate 
the  ceremonies  adopted  hij  them,''  &c.,  &c. 


Fur  "Tlic  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergootl  and  his  Times. 

(Coiitinueil  from  page  141  ) 

On  the  26lh  day  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
17S3,  Eli  Yarnall  was  married  to  Priscilla 
Walker,  who  proved  a  valuable  companion, 
being  a  nearly  united  sp.iritual  sympathizer 
will)  him  in  his  journey  Zionward.  They 
married,  in  some  sense,  as  though  they  mar- 
ried not.  For  though  their  love  lo  each  other 
was  strong  and  ferveni,  yet  their  love  to  iheir 
Divine  Master  was  above  all.  In  a  little  more 
than  four  weeks  aflor  ihe  marriage  he  left  her, 
his  dearest  earthly  Ireasure,  and  went  to  pay 
a  religious  visit  to  Friends  in  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  The  day  of  his  leaving  home  to 
enter  on  his  journey,  she  wrote  thus  in  her 
diary  :  "  The  Lord  of  heaven  who  pointed  us 
out  for  each  other,  I  have  a  hope,  and  most 
ardent  desire  indeed,  will  in  his  time  safely 
conduct  us  to  each  other's  arms  again.  Re- 
member, O  Lord,    him  who  hath  now  loft  his 


most  endeared  connections,  to  obey  thee.  Be 
pleased  lo  be  his  companion,  and  conduct  him 
safe  to  the  bosom  oi'  her,  who  for  his  sake, 
believing  it  lo  be  thy  will,  hath  left  the  hospi- 
table house  of  her  father,  wherein  thy  love  has 
often  descended  as  the  dew  of  Hermon."  On 
the  next  day  she  writes  of  "  being  most  affec- 
tionaiely  engaged  in  sympathy  wilh  my  diir- 
ling,  who  from  all  olhers  I  have  chosen,  hum- 
bly beseeching  Almighty  God  lo  enable  us  lo 
walk  hand  in  hand  through  every  trying  dis- 
pensation, and  though  outwardly  separated, 
that  we  may  bo  present  in  spirit,  feeling  that 
which  joined  us  together  for  thy  glory,  is  now 
separating  us  for  thy  praise.  Oh  thou  most 
gracious  and  everlasting  Father  and  fountain 
of  goodness,  preserve  us  in  the  hollow  of  thy 
hand,  that  so  we  may  not  stray  so  far  as  to 
have  a  single  wish  conlrary  lo  thy  will !"  Her 
constant  slate  of  close  union  wilh  her  dislant 
husband  is  noted  in  her  diary,  in  which 
she  records  her  thanks  lo  the  Lord,  who  per- 
mitted her  to  feel  him  in  spirit  wilh  her  as  she 
lay  down  lo  rest,  and  when  she  awoke  in  the 
morning,  saying,  "  Thou  wilhholdest  him  not 
from  assisting  me  lo  sing  forth  thy  evening 
hymn  and  morning  praise."  Other  striking 
instances  from  her  diary  might  be  quoled  lo 
show  how  closely  she  felt  bound  lo  her  hus- 
band in  Christian  love  and  fellowship  of  spirit. 
Eli,  who  although  not  a  frequent  minister,  was 
yet  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  favoured  of 
"his  day,  felt  the  aid  of  her  spirit,  in  his  gospel 
labour,  and  alter  her  death,  thus  wrote  of  her: 
"Through  the  increase  of  ihat  union  which 
makes  male  and  female  one  in  Christ  Jesus, 
she  proved  a  great  strength  and  confirmation 
to  me  in  the  exercise  of  the  small  gift  bestowed 
upon  me.  Such  was  the  sympathetic  travail 
of  her  spirit  when  with  me  in  meetings,  that 
when  I  have  had  anything  to  say,  she  was 
generally  favoured  with  a  sense  of  the  very 
Fime  wherein  I  have  fell  the  motion  of  ihe  Spi- 
rit to  appear  ;  and  also  when  I  have  been  at 
neighbouring  meetings,  and  she  remained  at 
home  attending  lo  her  lawful  concerns,  she 
halh  been  made  a  partaker  with  me  in  seasons 
of  favour,  and  a  sharer  also  in  more  stripped 
and  trying  opportunities;  « hich  being  the 
Lord's  doing,  was  marvellous  in  my  eyes,  and 
cause  of  great  humiliation  and  gralilude.  I 
believe  few,  if  any,  ever  perl'ormed  the  duties 
of  a  wife  to  a  husband  wilh  more  loyalty  and 
u[iright  aff'eclion,  being  desirous  of  conlribu- 
ling  towards  my  pKesent  and  eternal  happiness 
10  Ihe  utmost  ol"  her  power.  An  afleclionate 
mother  and  kind  mistress,  watching  over  and 
encouiaging  her  family,  as  well  as  reproving 
and  restraining  from  things  of  an  evil  tendency 
those  under  her  care.  She  was  a  lover  and 
promoter  of  relirement  in  the  family,  some  of 
which  opportunities  were  eminently  favoured 
wilh  the  overshadowing  of  Divine  goodness 
and  mercy." 

At  the  commencement  of  her  last  illness  in 
1795,  she  said  she  was  preserved  even  from 
ihe  desire  of  knowing  what  way  the  Lord  de- 
signed to  dispose  of  her.  At  times  she  spoke 
of  the  love  and  mercy  of  the  Lord  manifesled 
to  her  in  the  ovcrshndowing  of  his  presence 
whilst  alone  in  her  cliamber,  saying  her  sense 
of  his   fatherly  tenderness  was   so  great,  she 
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lad  no  language  to  set  it  forth  ;  being  at  times 
lumb  with  admiration  of  his  goodness.  After 
nany  sweet  and  comforling  seasons,  and  drop- 
ilng  many  encouraging  expressions,  on  the 
lOth  of  Sixth  month,  in  the  year  just  mention- 
id,  she  took  an  alTectionato  farewell  of  her 
amily,  and  quietly  and  trustfully  departed. 
Hi  says,  "  At  which  awful  season,  my  mind 
leing  gathered  into  stillness,  the  language  of 
he  Apostle  was  comfortahly  revived,  'There  is 
herelbre  now  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
ire  in  Christ  Jesus.'  A  firm  belief  that  she 
vas  enrolled  among  that  blessed  and  happy 
lumber,  tended  much  to  alleviate  my  affliction 
)n  account  of  the  loss  of  so  valuable  and  much 
jeloved  a  companion,  and  an  helpmeet  indeed, 
vhose  sympathizing  spirit  hath  been  inslru- 
nental  to  strengthen  and  console  my  mind 
jnder  many  adverse  and  trying  allotments. 
Concerning  her  I  have  been  enabled  to  adopt 
he  sentiment  of  Job,  '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
he  Lord.'" 

At  the  burial,  Eli  was  strengthened  in  the 
renewed  feeling  of  the  Lord's  mercy,  and  in 
he  assurance  that  it  is  in  righteousne?s  he  af- 
Ticts  the  children  of  men,  to  bear  a  close  testi- 
mony in  these  words,  "  Trouble  springeth  not 
Dut  of  the  dust." 

Eli  Yarnall's  affectionate  memorial  of  his 
wife,  and  Christian  resignation  at  his  loss,  re- 
s  to  recollection,  a  beautiful  tribute  Irom 
the  pen  of  I  hat  valuable  minister  Eleanor  Hay- 
dock,  on  the  loss  of  her  beloved  husband  Roger 
Haydock.*  Oh,  how  refreshing  is  the  conside- 
ration of  such  eminent  labourers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  travelling  on  in  such  sweet,  spiritual 
harmony,  through  the  trials  and  conflicts  of 
time.  Surely  these  must  participate  in  a  dou- 
ble portion  of  that  celestial  enjoyment,  which 
comes  down  for  the  comfort  and  rejoicing  of 
the  faithful  servants  of  the  Lamb. 

Before  Roger  and  Eleanor  were  married, 
they  were  most  closely  united  in  spirit,  so  that 
Eleanor  writing  of  that  time  could  say,  "  We 
laboured  in  our  respective  gifts  in  ihe  work  of 
I  the  ministry,  being  truly  united  in  spirit, and  rf«i- 
ly  sensible  of  one  another's  e.xercises,  though 
;niuch  absent  from  one  another  outwardly." 
After  they  were  married  she  says,  "  The  Lord 
who  joined  us  together,  blessed  us  when  toge- 
ther, so  that  we  lived  in  great  love  and  peace, 
fourteen  years  and  five  days  ;  in  which  time  we 
were  never  straitened  one  towards  another,  al- 
ways of  one  heart,  and  of  one  mind,  purely 
l<nit  together  in  the  covenant  of  life,  so  that 
the  grave  hath  not  broken  our  fellowship; — it 
goes  beyond  the  grave,  where  we  can  enjoy 
the  spirits  of  the  just.  The  separation  that  is 
made,  is  only  of  bodies,  not  of  spirits.  Praises 
to  God  therefor. 

"  My  dear  husband,  as  he  was  a  faithful 
man,  so  was  he  a  growing  man  ;  doubled  his 
talents  and  increased  his  gifts,  both  as  a  min- 
ister and  as  a  help  in  government  in  the  church. 
I  may  say  of  him,  he  was  wholly  redeemed 
from  the  world,— altogether  the  Lord's,  in  all 
respects  given   up  to  him.     I  saw  his  growth 


*  Roger  Haydock  died  at  his  residence  in  Penketh, 
Chestiire,  Old  England,  on  the  11th  of  Third  month, 
1696. 


daily,  and  sometimes  rejoiced  in  it ;  yet  in  my 
joy  there  was  some  heaviness,  looking  he  was 
nigh  the  perfection  of  his  gifts,  and  in  a  little 
time  must  go  lo  his  rewards.  The  sense  of 
this  came  upon  me  with  sorrow,  when  he  was 
last  in  Holland,  which  occasioned  me  to  turn 
over  all  alTairs,  to  see  whether  I  had  given  the 
Lord  occasion  to  withdraw  so  great  a  blessing 
fiom  me.  But,  blessed  be  the  Lord,  I  found 
all  accounts  straight,  and  no  rebuke  upon  my 
spirit  any  way,  having  always  given  him  to 
the  Lord,  according  to  that  promise  I  made 
before  I  took  him  by  the  hand  before  so  many 
witnesses  ;  which  was,  '  To  give  him  to  the 
Lord,  as  long  as  he  lived.'  Which  the  great 
Lord,  before  whom  only,  I  promised,  helped 
me  to  the  performance  of,  so  that  my  heart 
was  never  strait  there,  through  our  time.  1 
may  further  say,  as  freely  as  I  gave,  so  freely 
was  1  given  to  the  Lord.  My  dear  husband 
often  expressing  his  great  love  to  me,  above 
all  visibies, — as  the  best  of  enjoyment  he  had 
in  this  world,  yet  he  would  say,  1  was  not  too 
dear  to  give  up  to  serve  the  Truth,  because  in 
it,  I  was  made  a  blessing  to  him,  more  coin- 
fortable  every  day,  than  another.  He  would 
often  express  it ;  and  truly  so  was  he  to  me. 
every  day,  every  way,  and  in  every  respect. 
No  tongue,  nor  pen  can  relate  the  full  of  that 
comfort  and  joy  we  had  in  God,  and  one  in 
another.  Yet  we  find  such  hath  been  the 
pleasure  of  God  concerning  them  he  hath 
loved,  to  try  them  in  the  most  near  and  dear 
enjoyments,  that  it  might  be  manifest  he  was 
loved  above  all,  that  no  gift  nor  gifts,  may  be 
preferred  above  the  Giver ;  but  that  he  may  be 
all  in  all,  and  over  all,  who  is,  and  is  to  come, 
God  blessed  forever !  Truly  there  hath  been 
great  care  and  watchfulness,  one  over  another, 
and  over  our  own  spirits,  to  see  that  our  lov 
though  great,  was  bounded  and  kept  within  its 
compass,  the  Truth  being  its  original,  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  also.  Although  it  hath  been 
the  pleasure  of  God  to  try  me,  in  the  removal 
of  so  great  a  blessing  from  me,  sure  it  is  that 
1  may  be  the  more  inward  lo  him,  and  have 
his  love  always  in  my  remembrance,  who 
gives  and  takes  away, — and  in  all,  bless  his 
name.  My  soul  travails  that  I  may  alway 
follow  his  footsteps  of  self-denial  in  all  things, 
that  I  may  finish  my  course  in  Ibis  world,  to 
the  glory  of  God,  as  he  did,  and  have  my  part 
in  that  mansion  of  glory  with  him  eternal  in 
the  heavens.  Though  it  be  my  lot  to  stay  for 
a  time  in  this  world  of  troubles,  yet  I  have 
hope  in  immortality  and  eternal  blessedness, 
when  time  in  this  world  shall  be  no  more." 

Spiritual  fellowship  with  absent  Friends  who 
are  gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  wor 
shipping  the  Almighty,  has  often  been  expe 
rienced  by  the  Lord's  dedicated  servants  to 
their  comfort  and  strength,  when  prevented  by 
sickness,  weakness,  or  duties  to  the  sick  and 
weak  from  attending  religious  meetings. 

Our  venerable  Friend,  that  faithful  elder 
Alice  Comfort,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  who  on  the 
6th  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1840,  resigned  her 
pure  spirit  in  hope  of  a  happy  immortality  into 
the  hands  of  Him  who  had  redeemed  her  soul 
from  sin  and  out  of  trouble,  had  often  been  fa- 
voured when  unable  lo  attend  meetings  in 
body,  to  be  there  in  spirit.     O,  the  blessedness 


of  the  union  of  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus! 
The  true  fellowship,  which  is  a  partaking  of 
jne  another's  inward  exercises,  of  one  an- 
other's joy  and  rejoicing.  Alice,  as  she  sat 
retired  in  her  chamber,  being  often  permitted 
to  enjoy  this  fellowship,  and  knowing  her 
Lord  to  be  wiih  her  in  mercifiil  condescension 
and  love,  quietly,  unmurmuringly,  happily, 
drew  near  to  the  shifting  curtain  of  death. 
Whilst  still  on  this  side,  walking  in  harmony 
and  sweet  concord  with  the  saints  on  earth, 
she  was  yet  permitted  measurably  lo  partake 
of  some  of  those  waters  of  blessedness  which 
make  glad  the  city  of  God,  whose  overflowing 
streams  were  yet  hidden  behind  that  curtain. 
She  dwelt  on  earth  amongst  her  own  people, 
ho  loved  the  Truth  which  she  loved, — and 
hat  need  she  more;  and  at  the  close  of  time, 
oh,  blessed  assurance!  she  was  taken  to  dwell 
among  her  own  people,  such  as  had  come  out 
of  great  tribulation,  with  robes  washed  white, 
in  the  paradise  of  God. 

(To  be  conliniied.) 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Indian  RcminLsccnces, 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Conrad  Weiser,  tho 
Indian  interpreter  for  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  to  Christopher  Sower,  in  Ger- 
mantown;  without  dale,  but,  as  appears  from 
the  context,  written  in  the  year  1746. 

"  Esteemed  Friend, — I  write  this  in  compli- 
ance with  thy  request,  to  give  thee  an  account 
of  what  [  have  observed  among  the  Indians, 
in  relation  to  their  belief  and  confidence  in  a 
Divine  Being,  according  to  the  observations  I 
have  made  of  them,  from  1714,  in  the  days  of 
my  youth,  to  this  day. 

"If,  by  the  word  religion,  people  mean  an 
assent  to  certain  creeds,  or  the  observance  of 
a  set  of  religious  duties,  as,  appoinled  prayers, 
singing,  preaching,  baptism,  &c.,  or  even  hea- 
thenish worship,  then  it  may  be  said,  the  Five 
Nations,  nor  their  neighbours,  have  no  reli- 
gion; but  if  by  religion,  we  mean  an  attrac- 
tion of  the  soul  to  God,  or  an  union  of  the 
soul  with  God,  from  which  proceeds  a  confi- 
dence in  and  hunger  after  the  knowledge  of 
Him,  then  these  people  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  religion  amongst  them,  notwith- 
standing their  sometime  savage  deportment. 
For  we  find  amongst  them  some  tracts  of  a 
confidence  in  God  alone,  and  even  sometimes 
(though  but  seldom)  a  vocal  calling  upon  Him. 
I  shall  give  one  or  two  instances  of  this,  that 
fell  under  my  own  observation. 

"  In  the  year  1737,  I  was  sent  for  the  first 
time,  to  Onondago,  at  the  desire  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Virginia.  I  set  out  the  laller  end  of 
February,  very  unexpectedly,  for  a  journey  of 
.5U0  English  miles  through  a  wilderness,  where 
there  was  neither  road  nor  path  ;  and  at  such 
a  time  of  the  year  when  creatures  could  not 
be  met  with  for  food.  There  was  a  Dutchman 
and  three  Indians  with  me.  When  we  were 
150  miles  on  our  journey,  we  came  into  a  nar- 
row valley,  about  half  a  mile  broad  and  30 
miles  long,  both  sides  of  which  was  encom- 
passed with  high  mountains,  on  which  the 
snow  lay  about  three  feet  deep.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  it  ran  a  stream  of  water,  also  about 
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three  feet  deep,  which  was  so  crooked  thai  it 
always  ran  from  one  side  of  the  valley  to  the 
other.  In  order  to  avoid  wading  so  often 
througli  this  water,  we  endeavoured  to  pass 
along  on  llie  slope  of  the  mountains,  on  which, 
as  1  before  said,  the  snow  lay  three  feet  deep, 
and  so  hard  frozen  on  the  top,  that  we  could 
walk  upon  it.  We  were  obliged  to  make  holes 
in  the  snow  with  our  hatchets,  that  our  feet 
might  not  slip  down  the  mountain;  and  thus 
we  crept  on.  It  happened  that  the  old  In- 
dian's foot  slipped,  and  the  root  of  the  tree,  by 
which  he  held,  breaking,  he  slipped  down  the 
mountain,  as  from  the  roof  of  a  house;  but 
happily  was  stopped  in  his  fall,  by  the  string 
which  fastened  his  pack,  liitehingto  the  stump 
of  a  small  tree.  Two  of  the  Indians  could 
not  come  to  his  aid;  but  our  Dutch  fellow- 
traveller  came  to  his  assistance,  and  that,  not 
without  visible  danger  of  his  life.  I  also  could 
not  put  a  foot  forward  till  1  was  helped:  after 
which,  we  laid  hold  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
go  down  again  into  the  valley;  which  was 
not  till  after  we  had  laboured  hard,  with  hands 
and  feel,  for  half  an  hour. 

"We  had  observed  a  tree  that  lay  directly 
from  where  the  Indian  fell,  and  when  we  were 
come  down  again  into  the  valley,  we  went 
back  about  one  hundred  paces,  where  we  saw 
that  if  the  Indian  had  slipped  four  or  five 
paces  further,  he  would  have  fell  over  a  rock 
one  hundred  feet  perpendicular,  upon  craggy 
pieces  of  rock  below.  The  Indian  was  asto- 
nished, and  turned  quite  pale;  then,  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  great  earnestness,  spoke 
these  words  :  '  I  thank  the  great  Lord  and  Go- 
vernor of  this  world,  in  this,  that  he  has  had 
mercy  on  me,  and  has  been  willing  that  I 
should  live  longer!'  which  words,  1  at  that 
time,  set  down  in  my  journal.  This  happened 
the  2.5ih  of  March,  1737. 

"The  9lh  of  April  following,  whilst  we 
were  yet  on  our  journey,  I  found  myself  ex- 
tremely weak,  through  the  fatigue  of  so  long 
a  journey,  and  the  cold  and  hunger  I  had  suf- 
fered ;  and  there  having  fallen  a  fresh  snow 
of  about  twenty  inches  deep;  we  also  being 
yet  ihree  days' journey  from  Onondago,  in  a 
frightful  wilderness;  my  spirit  failed,  my  body 
trembled  and  shook.  I  thought  i  should  fall 
down  and  die;  therefore  I  stepped  aside  and 
sat  me  down  under  a  tree,  expecting  to  die. 
My  companions  soon  missed  me.  The  Indi- 
ans came  back  and  found  me  sitting  there.  I 
told  ihem,  in  a  word,  I  would  go  no  further; 
I  would  die  there.  'I'hey  remained  silent 
awhile;  at  last  the  old  Indian  said:  'My  dear 
companion,  thou  hast  hitherto  encouraged  us  ; 
wilt  thou  now  quiio  give  up?  Remember  that 
evil  days  are  better  than  good  days;  for  when 
we  suffer  much,  we  do  not  sin,  and  sin  will  be 
drove  out  of  us  by  sufiliring;  but  good  days 
cause  men  to  sin,  and  God  cannot  extend  his 
mercy  to  them;  but,  contrariwise,  when  it  goes 
evil  with  us,  God  has  compassion  upon  us.' 
These  words  made  me  ashamed — 1  rose  up 
and  travelled  on  as  well  as  I  could. 

"The  next  year  I  went  anolher  journey  to 
Onondago,  in  company  with  Joseph  Spangcn- 
berg  and  two  others.  It  happened  that  an  In- 
dian came  to  us  in  the  evening,  who  had  nei- 
ther  shoes,   stockings,   shirt,    ?un,    knife   or 


hatchet;  in  a  word,  he  had  nothing  but  an  old 
torn  blanket  and  some  rags.  Upon  inquiring 
where  he  was  going,  he  answered,  to  Ohio.  1 
knew  him,  and  asked  him,  how  ho  could  un- 
dertake to  go  a  journey  of  300  miles,  so  na- 
ked and  unprovided,  having  no  provisions,  nor 
any  arms  to  kill  creatures  for  his  sustenance. 
He  answered,  he  had  been  amongst  enemies, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight, 
and  so  had  lost  all.  This  was  true  indeed, 
though  he  had  disposed  of  some  of  his  things, 
amongst  the  Irish,  for  strong  liquors.  Upon 
Atrther  talk,  he  told  me  very  cheerfully  : 
'That  God  fed  everything  that  had  life,  even 
the  rattlesnake  itself,  though  it  was  a  bad  crea- 
ture ;  and  that  God  would  also  provide,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  would  come  alive  to 
Onondago.  He  knew  for  certain  that  he  should 
go  there;  that  it  was  visible  God  was  with  the 
Indians  in  the  wilderness,  because  they  always 
cast  their  care  upon  Him;  but  that,  contrary 
to  this,  the  Europeans  always  carried  bread 
with  them.' 

"  He  was  an  Onondago  :  his  name  was  Anou- 
tagkela.  The  next  day  we  travelled  in  com- 
pany; and  the  day  following,  I  provided  him 
with  a  hatchet,  knife,  flint,  and  tinder,  also 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  sent  him  before  me, 
to  give  notice  to  the  council  at  Onondago,  that 
I  was  coming.  Which  he  truly  performed, 
being  got  there  three  days  before  us. 

"  Two  years  ago,  [to  wit,  in  1744,]  I  was 
sent  by  the  Governor,  [George  Thomas,]  to 
Shamokin,  on  account  of  the  unhappy  death  of 
John  Armstrong,  the  Indian  trader.  After  I 
had  performed  my  errand,  there  was  a  feast 
prepared,  to  which  the  Governor's  messengers 
were  invited.  There  was  about  one  hundred 
persons  present,  to  whom,  after  we  had  in 
great  silence,  devoured  a  fat  bear,  the  eldest  of 
the  chiefs  made  a  speech  ;  in  which  he  said, 
that,  by  a  great  misfortune,  three  of  their  bre- 
thren, the  white  men,  had  been  killed  by  an 
Indian  ;  that,  nevertheless,  the  sun  was  not  set, 
(meaning,  that  there  was  no  war,)  it  had  only 
been  somewhat  darkened,  by  a  small  cloud, 
which  was  now  done  away.  He  that  had  done 
evil,  was  like  to  be  punished,  and  the  land  to 
remain  in  peace;  therefore,  [he]  exhorted  his 
people  to  thankfiilness  to  God.  And  there- 
upon, began  to  sing,  with  an  awful  solemnity, 
but  without  ex[)ressing  any  words.  The  others 
accompanied  him  with  their  voice.  After  they 
had  done,  the  same  Indian,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, spoke  these  words;  '  Thanks,  thanks  be 
to  Thee,  Thou  groat  Lord  of  the  world  I  in 
that  Thou  hast  caused  the  sun  to  shine,  and 
hast  dispersed  the  dark  clouds  :  the  Indians 
are  thine.'  " 

Here  ends  the  copy  of  the  letter.  Christo- 
pher Sower  was  editor  of  a  paper  then  pub- 
lished in  Germanlown. 

The  last  incident  noticed  by  Conrad  Weiser, 
afibrds  in  some  of  its  attendant  circumstances, 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  ameliorating  influ- 
ence which  the  mild  policy  of  the  Quaker 
Government  of  Pennsylvania  had  exerted  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Indians.  The  murder  had 
been  commitled  by  a  Delaware,  and  two  others 
of  the  same  tribe,  were  suspected  of  being  ac- 
complices. On  news  of  the  fact  reaching  the 
ofl^icers  of  government,  a  messenger  was  sent 


to  the  Indians,  and  the  delivery  of  the  culprill 
into  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  at  PhiladelJ 
phia,  freely  made.  There  was  some  reluc! 
tance  to  surrender  the  other  two,  the  Indian; i 
believing  them  innocent  ;  yel,  ultimately,  the;i 
delivered  them  also,  although  the  event  demn 
onstrated  their  innocence  of  the  crime.  | 

The  Delawares,  we  know,  were  subject  t(| 
the  Six  Nations,  who  felt  themselves,  and  wer(' 
considered  by  the  colonial  government,  respon  | 
sible  for  their  good  behaviour. 

In  the  Sixth  month,  1744,  Deputies,  fronj 
the  Six  Nations,  met  Governor  Thomas  ane 
Commissioners  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  || 
to  adjust  some  matters  pending  between  them  I 
relative  to  the  sale  and  settlement  of  lands  jl 
The  Governor  embraced  the  opportunity  olJ 
impressing  upon  the  commissioners  the  supe'i 
riority  of  the  Pennsylvania  policy  toward  ihe'i 
Indians — "Some  allowances  for  their  preju. 
dices  and  passions,  and  a  present  now  and  j 
then  for  the  relief  of  their  necessities" — and  he' 
added,  as  the  result  of  their  experience  ;  "ThisJ 
will  not  put  you  to  so  much  expense  in  twenty! 
years,  as  the  carrying  on  a  war  against  ihenii 
will  do  in  one."  The  affair  of  Armstrong  and  i 
his  men  afforded  the  Governor  a  favourable  op-i 
portuniiy  to  illustrate  the  working  of  the  sys-| 
tem  he  had  recommended,  and  he,  accordingly, 
in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners,  took' 
occasion,  on  the  sixth  day  of  their  conference,' 
to  address  the  Indians  on  the  subject :  Conrad! 
Weiser  being  interpreter. 

"  The  Governor  spoke  as  follows  : 
"  '  Friends  and  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations, 
"'I  am  always  sorry  when  anything  hap- 
pens that  may  create  the  least  uneasiness  be- 
tween us  ;  but  as  we  are  mutually  engaged  to 
keep  the  road  between  us  clear  and  open,  and 
to  remove  every  obstruction  that  may  lie  in 
the  way,  I  must  inform  you,  that  three  of  the 
Delaware  Indians  lately  murdered  John  Arm- 
strong, an  Indian  trader,  and  his  two  men,  in 
a  most  barbarous  manner,  as  he  was  travelling 
to  Allegheny,  and  stole  his  goods  of  a  consid- 
erable value.  Shick  Calamy,  and  the  Indians 
settled  at  Shamokin,  did  well ;  they  seized  two 
of  the  murderers,  and  sent  them  down  to  our 
settlements  ;  but  the  Indians,  who  had  charge 
of  them,  afterwards  sufifered  one  of  them  to 
escape,  on  a  pretence  that  he  was  not  concern- 
ed in  the  bloody  deed  ;  the  other  is  now  in  Phi- 
ladelphia Goal.  By  our  law,  all  the  accessa- 
ries to  a  murder  are  to  be  tried,  and  put  to 
death,  as  well  as  the  person  who  gave  the 
deadly  wound.  If  they  consented  to  il,  en- 
couraged it,  or  any  ways  assisted  in  il,  they 
are  to  be  put  to  death;  and  it  is  just  it  should 
be  so.  If,  upon  trial,  the  persons  present  at 
the  murder,  are  not  found  to  have  done  any  of 
these  things,  they  are  set  at  liberty.  Two  of 
our  people  were,  not  many  years  ago,  public- 
ly put  to  death,  for  killing  two  Indians  :  we 
therefore  expect  you  will  take  the  most  effec- 
tual measures  to  seize  and  deliver  up  to  us  the 
two  other  Indians  present  at  these  murders,  lo 
be  tried  with  the  principal  now  in  custody.  If 
it  shall  appear,  upon  their  trial,  that  they  were 
not  advising,  or  any  way  assisting  in  this  hor- 
rid fact,  they  will  be  acquitted  and  sent  home 
to  their  towns.  And  that  you  may  bo  satis- 
fied no  injustice  will  be  done  to  them,  I  do  now 
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vite  you  to  depute  three  or  four  Indians  to 
;  present  at  their  trials.  I  do  likewise  ex- 
!ct,  that  you  will  order  strict  search  to  be 
ado  for  the  remainder  of  the  stolen  goods, 
at  ihey  may  be  restored  to  the  wife  and  chil- 
cn  of  the  deceased.  That  what  I  have  said 
ay  have  its  due  weight  with  you,  I  give  you 
is  string  of  wampum.'  " 
"  Which  wasacceptedwiththeYo-hah,"  [the 
idian  cry  of  approbation,  uttered  much  as  the 
uropean  Huzzah.] 

"  For  several  days  the  parties  were  engaged 
1  negotiations  upon  the  matters  which  had 
rought  them  together.  At  length,  when  the 
idians  thought  a  suitable  time  had  come  to 
:ply  to  the  Governor,  Canassetego,  their  prin- 
pal  orator,  '  spoke  as  follows  : — 
"  '  Brother  Onas, — The  other  day  you  were 
leased  to  tell  us,  you  were  always  concerned 
never  any  thing  happened  that  might  give 
|ou  or  us  uneasiness,  and  that  we  were  mutu- 
lly  engaged  to  preserve  the  road  open  and 
lear  between  us  ;  and  you  informed  us  of  the 
lurder  of  John  Armstrong  and  his  two  men 
y  some  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  and  of  their 
tealing  his  goods  to  a  considerable  value, 
'he  Delaware  Indians,  as  you  suppose,  are 
nder  our  power.  VVe  join  with  you  in  con- 
ern  for  such  a  vile  proceeding;  and,  to  testi- 
y  that  we  have  the  same  inclinations  with  you 
J  keep  the  road  clear,  free  and  open,  we  give 
ou  this  string  of  wampum. 

"  '  Brother  Onas, — These  things  happen 
irequently,  and  we  desire  you  will  consider 
hem  well,  and  not  be  too  much  concerned. 
,hreo  Indians  have  been  killed  at  different 
jmes  at  Ohio,  and  we  never  mentioned  any  of 
hem  to  you,  imagining  it  might  have  been  oc- 
asioned  by  some  unfortunate  quarrels,  and 
leing  unwilling  to  create  a  disturbance.  We 
herefore  desire  that  you  will  consider  these 
hings  well ;  and,  to  take  the  grief  from  your 
leart,  we  give  you  this  string  of  wampum. 

"  '  Brother  Onas, — We  had  heard  of  the 
nurder  of  John  Armstrong,  and,  in  our  jour- 
ley  here,  we  had  conference  with  our  cousins 
he  Dela wares  about  it,  and  reproved  them 
everely  for  it,  and  charged  them  to  go  down 
0  our  brother  Onas,  and  make  him  satisfac- 
ion,  both  for  the  men  that  were  killed,  and 
or  the  goods.  We  understood,  by  them,  that 
he  principal  actor  in  these  murders  is  in  your 
irison,  and  that  he  had  done  all  the  mischief 
limself ;  but  that,  besides  him,  you  had  requir- 
:d  and  demanded  two  others  who  were  in  his 
;ompany  when  the  murders  were  committed. 
'Ve  promise  faithfully,  on  our  return,  to  renew 
ur  reproofs,  and  to  charge  the  Delawares  to 
end  down  some  of  their  chiefs  with  these  two 
oung  men  (but  not  as  prisoners)  to  be  ex- 
mined  by  you  ;  and  as  we  think,  upon  exami- 
lation,  you  will  not  find  them  guilty,  we  rely 
n  your  justice  not  to  do  them  any  harm,  but 
0  permit  them  to  return  home  in  safety.'  " 


Patience  is  the  guardian  of  failh,  the  pre- 
erver  of  peace,  the  cherisher  of  love,  the 
sacher  of  humility.  She  governs  the  flesh, 
trengthens  the  spirits,  sweetens  the  temper, 
tifles  anger,  extinguishes  envy,  subdues  pride. 


bridles  the  tongue,  refrains  the  hands,  tramples 
on  temptation,  endures  persecution,  and  con- 
summates martyrdom.  Patience  produces 
unity  in  the  church,  loyalty  in  the  state,  and 
harmony  in  families  and  societies  ;  she  com- 
forts the  poor,  moderates  the  rich,  makes  us 
humble  in  prosperity,  cheerful  in  adversity, 
unmoved  by  calumny  and  reproach ;  she 
teaches  us  to  forgive  those  who  have  injured 
us,  and  to  be  first  in  asking  forgiveness  of  those 
whom  we  have  injured  ;  she  delights  in  the 
faithful,  and  invites  the  unbelieving  ;  she  adorns 
the  woman,  and  improves  the  man  ;  is  loved 
in  a  child,  praised  in  a  young  man,  and  ad- 
mired in  an  old  one;  she  is  beautiful  in  either 
sex,  and  in  every  age.  Behold  her  appear- 
ance and  attire  I  Her  countenance  is  calm 
and  serene  as  the  face  of  heaven,  unspotted 
by  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  no  wrinkle  of 
grief  or  anger  is  seen  on  her  forehead  ;  her 
eyes  are,  as  it  were,  the  eyes  of  a  dove  for 
meekness,  and  on  her  eyelids  sits  cheerfulness 
and  joy  ;  her  mouth  is  lovely  in  silence  ;  her 
compassion  is  that  of  innocence  and  security  ; 
while  like  the  pilgrim  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
she  shakes  her  head  at  the  adversary,  and 
laughs  iiim  to  scorn  ;  she  is  clothed  in  the 
robes  of  the  martyrs,  and  in  her  hand  she 
holds  a  sceptre  in  the  form  of  a  cross  ;  she 
rules  not  in  the  whirlwind  and  stormy  tempest 
of  passion,  but  her  throne  is  the  humble  and 
contrite  heart,  and  her  kingdom  is— the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ! — Extract. 


"  The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for 

the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor}'' 
To  the  charitable  of  Philadelphia. 

"  The  Female  Society  of  Philadelphia  for 
the  Relief  and  Employment  of  the  Poor," 
which  has  been  established  and  in  successful 
operation  for  a  period  of  fifty-five  years,  again 
solicits  the  aid  and  contributions  of^  the  citizens 
at  this  inclement  season,  on  behalf  of  the  nu- 
merous objects  of  charity  now  under  its  care 
and  hourly  soliciting  admission. 

A  large  number  of  poor  women  are  daily 
employed  at  the  "House  of  Industry,"  many 
of  whom  bring  their  little  children.  The  latter 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  a  kind  and  effi- 
cient nurse,  in  a  warm  room  appropriated  to 
their  use,  and  with  their  parents,  daily  partake 
of  a  comfortable  dinner. 

The  women  are  furnished  with  such  em- 
ployment as  they  are  capable  of  performing, 
and  receive  a  reasonable  compensation  for 
their  labour;  and  all  who  stand  in  need  are 
provided  with  shoes,  flannel,  and  other  suitable 
clothing. 

It  is  cause  of  painful  regret  to  the  society, 
being  compelled  for  want  of  adequate  means, 
to  refuse  admission  to  many  suffering  appli- 
cants. 

The  society  trusts  that  the  many  blessings 
which  this  charity  has  conferred  upon  the 
poor  of  our  city  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
is  a  sufficient  apology  for  again  asking  the 
aid  of  the  benevolent,  either  in  donations  of 
money,  goods,  or  provisions;  or  by  aiding  in 
disposing  of  the  numerous  articles  which  may 
be  found  in  their  Depository,  made  principnUV 


by  the  poor  women  under  their  care,  and  by- 
benevolent  individuals,  members  of  the  society, 
and  others,  and  gratuitously  bestowed  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Institution. 

Among  which  are  comfortables,  made  up 
flannel,  garments,  shirts,  wrappers,  and  many 
other  useful  as  well  as  fancy  articles. 

House  of  Industry,  No.  70  North  Seventh 
above  Arch  street,  where  donations  and  con- 
tributions will  be  thankfully  received. 
Pfiilada.,  First  month  IStti,  18)9. 


The  Magnet — The  magnet,  or  loadstone, 
is  an  oxide  of  iron  of  a  peculiar  character, 
found  occasionally  in  beds  of  iron  ore.  The 
colour  varies  in  different  specimens,  but  is  usu- 
ally of  a  dark  gray  hue,  and  has  a  dull  me- 
tallic lustre.  It  was  first  discovered  in  Mag. 
nesia,  Asia,  hence  the  name  wngntt.  It  is 
found  in  considerable  masses  in  the  iron  mines 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  the  isle  of  Elba,  in 
difll-rent  parts  of  Arabia,  China,  Siam,  in  the 
Phillippine  Islands,  and  in  North  America. 
Though  commonly  met  with  in  irregular 
masses  only  a  k\\  inches  in  diameter,  yeril  is 
sometimes  found  of  a  much  larger  size.  One 
recently  brought  from  Moscow  to  London, 
weighed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  supported  more  than  two  hundred  pounds 
of  iron.  Artificial  magnets  are  also  in  general 
use,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  have  a 
greater  intensity  of  attractive  power  than  the 
natural  ones.  It  has  likewise  been  found  that 
meteoric  stones  possess  a  strong  magnetic  vir- 
tue, resembling  the  loadstone  of  the^earlh. 

Fertilizing  Effects  ofRain-irater. — Rain  is 
never  absolutely  pure  water  ;  it  is  variously 
impregnated  ;  and  this  in  consequence  of  two 
offices  which  it  seems  to  have  to  perform  (not 
to  mention  others;)  namely,  the  purifying  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  fertilizing  of  the  ea°th. 
Carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  azote,  are  always 
contained  in  it,  and  the  former  in  considerably 
larger  proportion  than  in  the  atmosphere,  oxy- 
gen  being  more  soluble  in  water  than  azote. 
And,  besides  these,  there  are  other  matters, 
such  as  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  various 
substances,  which  it  brings  down  wiih  it,  ex- 
ercising its  purifyini;  function,  from  the  atmos- 
phere, in  which  they  were  suspended  or  dis- 
solved.— Dr.  Davy,  F.  R.  S. 

Important  Discovery.— Under  this  head  a 
correspondent  of  the  Cork  Southern  Reporter 
has  the  following  :— "  Within  the  last  few  days 
I  have  been  informed,  on  indubitable  authority, 
that  some  of  the  talented  and  scientific  gentle, 
men  connected  with  the  Royal  Irish  Fisheries' 
Company  have  discovered  that  '  the  celebrated 
fishmg-banks  of  Newfoundland  actually  extend 
across  the  Atlantic  to  within  one  hundred  miles 
of  Ireland!  and  the  quantity  offish  on  the 
said  banks  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  whole  world.'  " 

Mind  not  much  who  is  with  thee,  or  against 
thee;  but  endeavour  and  take  care  iha'tGod 
may  be  with  thee  in  everything  thou  doest. 
Keep  a  good  conscience  and  He  will  defend 
thee. 
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Vast  Irrigation. — There  are  works  for  this 
purpose  in  India,  tanks  and  aqueducts  of  im- 
mense magnitude,  miles  in  circumference  and 
length,  which  excite  the  wonder  of  the  passing 
traveller,  and  are,  in  the  labour  expended  on 
them,  liitle  inferior  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt ; 
these  were,  it  has  been  imagined,  erected  for 
hydraulic  purposes. — Dr.  Davy,  F.R.S. 

THE  FRIEND. 


FIRST  MONTH  27,  1849. 


With  respect  to  the  "  House  of  Industry," 
(see  page  151,)  the  mere  announcement  of  the 
fact  tha\  the  funds  of  the  Institution  need  re- 
plenishment, will,  we  cannot  but  think,  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  the  requisite  supply.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  it  has  maintained  its 
unobtrusive  path  of  practical  benevolence,  and 
surely  its  claim  for  relief  will  not  now  be  dis- 
regarded. 

Increase  of  Profanily.—W.  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  so,  yet  so  it  is,  that  the  vulgar  and  useless  habit  of 
profane  swearing  is  on  the  increase  in  our  communi- 
ty. Hitherto  as  a  people,  this  has  not  been  justly 
chargeable  upon  us  as  a  prevailing  crime.  Other 
faults  we  have — distinctive  national  leatures  suiScient- 
ly  unpleasant — but  this  coarse,  absurd,  and  wicked 
habit,  it  has  been  generally  allowed,  prevails  in  some 
countries,  much  more  than  in  this.  We  regret  to 
think  that  the  offensive,  vulgar,  wicked  oath,  is,  how- 
ever, upon  the  increase — that  profane  swearing  or 
cursing  is  becoming  more  prevalent  among  American 
citizens,  reducing  those  whom  universal  education 
and  conscious  independence  should  stamp  as  gentle, 
men  to  a  moral  degradation  that  cannot  be  atoned 
for  by  merely  external  advantages  or  proprieties. — 
Late  Paper, 

If  men  and  women  use  profane  language  we 
need  not  marvel  that  even  very  young  chil- 
dren practise  it.  Doubtless  they  catch  it  from 
the  parent,  and  from  one  another.  When  a 
child  daily  hears  his  father  curse  and  swear, 
he  may  presume  that  it  is  manly  to  do  so. 
That  it' is  greatly  on  the  increase  among  al- 
most all  boys  who  are  allowed  to  live  in  the 
streets,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  We  have  laws 
against  immorality  and  profane  swearing,  and 
if  we  have  no  other  remedy,  should  it  not  be 
enjoined  upon  the  police  to  call  adults  and  chil- 
dren to  account  for  it.  If  hoys  knew  that  [iro- 
faniiy  was  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  were 
freqiienlly  reminded  of  it  by  the  police,  they 
would  feel  the  check,  and  many  might  be  re- 
claimed from  the  wicked  practice.  And  how 
can  parents  discharge  their  duty  while  they 
suffer  their  children  to  grow  up  in  the  public 
streets,  mingling  with  the  worst  society  from 
whom  they  are  receivin;;  iheir  education,  and 
a  very  corrupt  one  it  must  be!  This  is  a  sub- 
ject which  ought  to  claim  the  very  serious 
thought  and  effort  of  the  pious  of  all  Christian 
denominations  ;  that  by  precept,  example,  and 
promoling  education  in  habils  of  sobriety,  they 
may  throw  every  guard  in  their  power  around 
the  rising  generation. 

Streit  Ue-sging. — The  streets  socm  literally  thronged 
with  a  class  of  persons  known  as  "  street  beggars," 
and  at  almost  every  corner  one  is  asked  for  ahns.  As 
a  general  thing  alms-giving  in  the  street,  indiscrimi- 
nately, is  to  bo  condemned,  and  js  in  fact,  often  times, 
a  greater  vsTong  than  not  to  give  at  all.    Vice  often 


disgui: 


of  meritorious  poverty,  the  I  free  coloured  inhabitant  of  Virginia  has  the 
same  natural  right  to  elect  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, whether  there,  or  in  another  State,  aS' 
the  Governor  or  any  other  man  has.  But 
slaveholders  appear  to  think  it  is  their  indis. 
putable  privilege  to  place  the  coloured  man  on 
a  level  with  the  brule,  while  they  claim  hinu 
as  a  slave,  and  when  he  obtains  his  freedom 
at  an  unrighteous  cost,  or  is  born  of  free  pa- 
rents, to  drive  him  where  they  decide  he  shall 
locate  himself.  A  hard  condition  for  a  human 
being  ;  but  far  more  deplorable  is  that  of  the 
learned  and  enlightened  man,  professing  to  be 
a  Christian,  who  can  entertain  the  opinion  that 
he  holds  any  such  power  rightfully  over  the 
rational  workmanship  of  Almighty  God,  ha 
ing  immortal  souls  capable  of  partaking  of  that 
salvation  which  comes  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  Saviour  of  black  and  white.  We  may 
safely  hope  that  the  days  of  slavery  are  num- 

liunger.     Riches  can  only  be  happy,  as  they  dif- 1  bered,  and   that  a  wonder-working  Providence 

fuse  liappiness  to  all  around.     But  to  encourage  street    will  bv  his  wisdom  and    power    bring   the  sys- 
bcgging  is  not  a  charity,  and  there  is  no  reason  lor  it.   (em  to  an  end,  which   is  fraught  with  SO  much 
Street  begging  and  vagrancy  go  hand  in '-""''   ""-" 
success  only  encourages  idleness,  intempera 


puts  on  all  th 

better  to  deceive,  and  the  money  that 
tended  to  be  given,  for  the  support  of  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren, often  goes  to  purchase  rum,  and  thus  to  create 
the  very  poverty  and  distress  that  the  donor  would  re- 
licve.  To  give  is  a  duty,  but  to  give  knowingly  and 
with  discriinination  is  another  duty.  We  therefore 
have  our  charitable  societies,  and  there  are  those  under 
their  patronage  who  devote  themselves  to  seeking  out 
and  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor;  and  it  should  not 
only  be  the  purpose  but  the  pride  of  every  community 
ti  give  to  lliese  societies  the  greatest  efficiency,  and 
widely  to  extend  their  influence,  for  their  benefits  are 
but  seldom  illy  bestowed.  *'  The  poor  ye  have  always 
with  yon,"  is  an  ordinance  of  Providence,  and  their 
wants  can  and  must  be  relieved;  and  it  is  consoling 
to  reflect  that  there  are  charitable  hearts  enough  in 
our  community  to  relieve  all  the  sulfering  that  exists, 
if  the  benevolent  will  but  give  to  their  charity  a  pro- 
per  direction.  Wealth  can  have  no  true  pleasure,  nor 
real  amusement,  when  poverty  surrounds  it.  We  envy 
not  the  man,  whose  heart  can  indulge  in  conviviality, 
when  near  him,  or  about,  is  hunger  or  starvation.  No 
dish  is  satisfactory  to  the  palate,  if  with  it  comes  the 
reflection,  that  a  Ijrother  in  the  flesh  near  is  suffering 
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and  vice  of  all  sorts,  o 
which  prove  their 

While  we  hold  the  opinion  that  street  beg- 
ging is  an  evil,  there  may  be  instances  of  per- 
sons who  are  impelled  by  distress  to  ask  alms 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  or  those  dependent  Q 
on  them,  from  perishing.  The  system  of  vis- 
iting at  their  abodes  the  sick  and  the  famish- 
ing, is  however  the  best  mode  to  administer 
retief;  and  during  the  very  severe  weather, 
the  citizens  should  be  called  on  by  persons 
properly  authorized  from  benevolent  societies, 
to  obtain  aid  for  destitute  persons  who  do  not 
come  under  the  name  of  the  common  poor. 
Sickness  and  death  from  starvation  and  ex- 
treme cold,  are  at  all  times  very  affecting;  but 
where  provisions,  clothing,  and  every  comfort 
are  attainable  with  little  cost,  thnse  who  have 
to  spare  should  cheerfully  contribute  their 
share  to  relieve  the  needy,  and  use  eflbits  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  events.  It 
casts  a  stigma  upon  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, to  allow  their  fellow-creatures  to  per- 
ish, for  want  of  proper  supplies  of  food  and 
clothing.  "  He  that  hath  jiity  upon  the  poor, 
lendetli  to  the  Lord  ;  and  that  which  he  hath 
given  will  he  pay  him  again." 

We  have  heard  it  suggested  that  it  is  an  un- 
usually dillioult  time  with  some  mechanics, 
who  when  they  can  obtain  employment,  sup- 
port Iheir  families  well.  Ought  not  those  who 
have  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  this 
difficulty  in  any,  to  make  inquiry,  and  to  see 
that  their  needs  are  attended  to? 


"The  E'islon  Gazette  says  that  James  E.  Work, 
convicted  of  aiding  the  escape  of  slaves,  has  been 
fenced  by  Talbot  county  Court  to  five  years   in   the 
Penitentiary,  for  the   conviction  against  him  in  that 
county,  making  with  the  sentence,  including  that  i 
een  Aune's  county,  fifteen  years  and  six  months 

A  hard  lot  for  the  friend  of  a  man  unrighte- 
ously deprived  of  his  liberty.  Fifteen  yeara 
and  a  half  confined  in  a  narrow  glooiny  prison,! 
perhaps  for  giving  a  human  being  a  meal  or  a 
night's  lodging,  when  striving  to  obtain  the 
freedom  which  his  Maker  created  him  equally 
entitled  to  with  his  oppressor  ! 

Contributions  for  the  "  Ragged  School"  may- 
be left  at  No.  24  South  Twelfth  street,  or  No.j 
114  Arch  street.  1 
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"  The  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  Ins  rof -nt  message, 
recommends  to  the  legislature  that  measures  be  adopt- 
ed to  send  from  the  State  all  free  coloured  men,  the 
number  of  whom  he  estimates  at  50,000.  He  ad- 
cates  the  measure  on  philanthropic  grounds,  arguing 
that  the  condition  of  the  free  coloured  man  will  be 
improved,  if  he  is  susceptible  of  improvement,  liy 
sending  him  intp  communities  where  llie  disabilities 
which  operate  against  him  in  Virginia  do  not  exist 

If  the  Governor  is  sincere  in  making  the 
suggestion  for  the  benefit  of  the   free  coloured 
man,  he  must  surely  have  overlooked  his  ri, 
to  judge  for  himself  where  ho  deems  it  host  lo 
use  his  elForts  lo  improve  his  condition.     A 


A  Teacher  Wanted. 
Wanted  at  Friends'  Boarding-school,  Rich- 
mond,  Indiana,  a  competent  female  teacher. 
Inquire  of  Levi  Jessup,  or  Richard  Pedrick, 
Richmond,  Indiana,  or  of  Josiah  Tatum,  Phi- 
ladelphia. 


Died,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  on  the  16th  insL 
at  her  residence  in  this  city,  in  the  68th  year  of  liei 
age,  Mautiia  Ssirrii,  a  member  of  the  Northern  Dis. 
trict  Montlily  Meeting. 

,  on  Foiirth-day  afternoon,  the  17th  instant,  in, 

the  78th  year  of  her  age,  at  their  residence  in  Block- 
ley,  Martha,  wife  of  Samuel  Jones.  She  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  overseer  for  Radnor  Monthly  Meeting  a 
number  of  years.  Her  Christian  deportment  and 
kindness  of  disposition  endeared  her  to  all  wlio  knew 
her. 
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The  Atmosphere. 

(Concluded  from  page  147.) 

The  very  ice,  hard  and  solid  as  it  is,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  the  same  remari<able  law. 
Even  under  the  coldest  sky,  and  when  the 
beams  of  the  sun  play  nol  upon  its  crystal  sur- 
face, its  particles  dissolve  themselves  asunder, 
and  mount  aloft  to  the  clouds.  It  melts  not  at 
all,  yet  it  disappears  ;  it  spreads  itself  through 
the  thin,  transparent  air  around  it.     The  rain 

ip  that  now  descends  through  the  warm  air 
of  some  more  temperate  clime,  may  be  formed 
of  molecuies  of  vapour  th;U  have  again  and 
again  been  set  free  from  the  craggy  ice,  or  the 
wide-spread  snow,  of  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north.  They  may  often  before  have  resided 
in  delicate  crystals  of  snow,  or  have  formed  a 
part  of  the  rugged  icebergs  of  the  polar  seas  ; 
yet  this  may  be  the  first  of  their  existence  in 
the  state  of  a  liquid, — vapour,  and  snow,  and 
ice  being  the  only  forms  that  they  have  hith- 
erto assumed. 

"  The  atmosphere  thus  solicits  and  encour- 
ages— nay,  compels  the  rise  of  vapour,  and 
keeps  undiminished  an  embryo  store  of  re- 
freshing dews  and  warm  showers  for  the  earth, 
and  so  it  ever  holds  good  that  '  the  clouds 
come  after  the  rain.' 

"  One  last  reference  to  this  law.  But  for  it, 
all  other  contrivances  for  maintaining  the  life 
of  animals  would  have  totally  failed  to  secure 
that  end,  for  respiration  would  have  been  im- 
possible. To  sentient  beings,  the  atmosphere 
v/oiild  have  been  as  useless  as  the  most  dainty 
and  nutritious  food  is  to  one  who  has  not  the 
power  to  swallow.  There  is  this  perplexing 
problem  to  be  solved  in  the  case  of  respiration. 
An  animal  has  not  two  sets  of  air-tubes,  as  it 
has  two  kinds  of  blood-vessels,  along  one  of 
which  (the  arteries)  the  blood  goes,  whilst  by 
the  other  (the  veins)  it  returns.  There  is  only 
one  windpipe  in  animals,  by  which  the  oxygen 
may  travel  to  reach  the  blood,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  return  to  reach  the  air.  By  the 
same  channel  we  must  constantly  cause  two 
counter  or  reverse  currents  to  pass  ;  a  stream 


of  oxygen  from  the  outer  air  to  dissolve  in  the 
blood  ;  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood  to  dissipate  into  the  air.  The  breathing 
lube  of  an  animal  is  thus  like  a  railway  tunnel, 
through  which  trains  are  constantly  passing  in 
opposite  directions,  and  yet  there  is  but  one 
pair  of  rails. 

"  There  is  no  mechanical  or  vital  device  for 
effecting  the  transference  of  the  opposing  aerial 
currents;  no  living  alternating  pump  like  the 
heart,  which  should  this  moment  suck  oxygen 
into  the  blood,  and  the  next  moment  suck  car 
bonic  acid  out  of  it.  The  muscles  of  the  chest, 
by  their  action,  alternately  fill  and  empty  the 
larger  wind-lubes,  or  what  we  may  call  ihi 
lobbies  of  the  air-galleries.  It  is  only  in  the 
narrow  passages  and  distant  corridors,  that 
the  blood  and  air  meet  and  act  on  each  other. 
There,  however,  the  pantings  and  heavings  of 
the  chest  have  no  direct  effect  in  filling  or 
emptying  the  air  channels.  It  is  all  occasion- 
ed by  the  power  of  diffusion.  The  issuing 
carbonic  acid  acts  like  a  vacuum  to  the  enter- 
ing oxygen,  or  at  most,  neither  gas  resists  the 
passage  of  the  other,  more  than  the  pebbles  in 
the  bed  of  a  stream  do  the  water  flowing  over 
them.  They  glide  past  each  other,  impelled 
by  an  irresistible  force,  which  obliges  them  to 
change  places,  so  that  a  certain  volume  of  the 
one  cannot  by  a  possibility  travel  in  one 
direction,  without  permitting,  nay,  without 
compelling,  a  certain  volume  of  the  other 
to  pass  in  the  opposite  one.  The  gases 
entering  and  leaving  the  blood  are  like 
weights  hanging  at  opposite  ends  of  a  siring 
suspended  over  a  pulley,  or  like  the  buckets  in 
a  well.  The  one  cannot  sink  without  causing 
the  other  to  ascend,  or  either  move  in  one 
way,  without  causing  the  other  to  move  in  the 
reverse  one.  There  are  animals  in  which  the 
air-tubes  are  as  rigid  as  iron,  so  that  they  can- 
not expand  or  contract  to  carry  air  to  or  from 
the  blood.  In  these  the  force  of  diflilision 
alone  maintains  respiration,  but  without  that 
force  it  could  not  go  on  in  any  class  of  ter- 
restrial beings.  So  much  for  this  wonderful 
law. 

"  The  anylytical  method  we  have  followed 
in  studying  the  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere, 
has  had  the  necessary  advantage  of  compelling 
us  to  pursue  it  bit  by  bit,  and,  as  it  were, 
piecemeal.  We  must  now  try  to  conceive  of 
the  atmosphere  as  a  whole,  and  to  realize 
clearly  the  idea  of  its  imity.  And  what  a 
whole  1  what  a  unity  it  is!  It  possesses  pro- 
perties so  wonderful,  and  so  dissimilar,  that 
we  are  slow  to  believe  that  they  can  exist  to- 
gether. It  rises  above  us  with  its  cathedral 
dome,  arching  towards  that  heaven  of  which  it 
is  the  most  familiar  synonyme  and  symbol. 
It  floats  around  us  like  that  grand  object  which 
the  apostle  John  saw  in  his  visions — '  a  sea  of 


glass  like  unto  cryial.'  So  massive  is  it,  that 
when  it  begins  to  stir,  it  tosses  about  great 
ships  like  playthings,  and  sweeps  cities  and 
forests,  like  snowflakes,  to  destruction  before 
it.  And  yet  it  is  so  mobile,  that  we  have  lived 
years  in  it  before  we  ;an  be  persuaded  that  it 
c.\i?ls  at  all,   and    the    great    bulk   of  mankind 

never  realize  the  truth  that  they  are  bathed  in 
an  ocean  of  air.  Its  weight  is  so  enormous, 
that  iron  shivers  before  it  like  glass  ;  yet  a 
soap-bell  sails  through  it  with  itfipunily,  and 
the  tiniest  insect  waves  it  aside  with  its  wing. 

"  It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  the  senses.  VVe 
touch  it  not,  but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm  south 
winds  bring  back  colour  to  the  pale  face  of  the 
invalid;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the  fever- 
ed  brow  and  make  the  blood  mantle  in  our 
cheeks;  even  its  north  blasts  brace  into  new 
vigour  the  hardened  children  of  our  rugged 
clime.  The  eye  is  indebted  to  it  lor  all  the 
magnificence  of  sunrise,  the  full  brightness  of 
mid-day,  the  chastened  radiance  of  the  gloa- 
min,  and  the  '  clouds  that  cradle  near  the  set- 
ting sun.'  But  for  it,  the  rainbow  would  want 
its  '  triumphal  arch,'  and  the  winds  would  not 
send  their  fleecy  messengers  on  errands  round 
he  heavens.  The  cold  eiher  would  not  shed 
its  snow-feathers  on  the  earth,  nor  would  drops 
of  dew  gather  on  the  flowers.  The  kindly 
rain  would  never  fall,  nor  hailstorm,  nor  log 
diversify  the  face  of  the  sky.  Our  naked 
globe  would  turn  its  tanned  unshadowed  fore- 
head to  the  sun,  and  one  dreary,  monotonous 
blaze  of  light  and  heat  dazzle  and  burn  up  all 
things.  Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  even- 
ng  sun  would  in  a  moment  set,  and,  without 
varning,  plunge  the  earth  in  darkness.  But 
he  air  keeps  in  her  hand  a  sheaf  of  his  rays, 
and  lets  them  slip  but  slowly  through  her  fin- 
gers ;  so  that  the  shadows  of  evening  gather 
by  degrees,  and  the  flowers  have  time  to  bow 
heir  heads  ;  and  each  creature  space  to  find  a 
place  of  rest,  and  to  nestle  to  repose.  In  the 
morning,  the  gairish  sun  would  at  one  bound 
burst  from  the  bosom  of  night,  and  blaze  above 
he  horizon  ;  but  the  air  watches  for  his  com- 
ng,  and  sends  at  first  but  one  little  ray  to  an- 
nounce his  approach,  and  then  another,  and 
by  and  by  a  handful,  and  so  gently  draws 
aside  the  curtains  of  night,  and  slowly  lets  the 
ht  fall  on  the  face  of  the  sleeping  earth,  till 
her  eyelids  open,  and,  like  man,  she  goelh 
forth  again  to  her  labour  till  the  evening. 

To  the  ear  it  brings  all  the  sounds  that 
pulsate  through  it.  The  grave  eloquence  of 
men  ;  the  sweet  voice  of  women  ;  the  happy 
aughter  of  children  ;  the  prayer  and  praises 
vhich  they  utter  to  God  ;  the  joyous  carols  of 
birds;  the  hum  of  insect  wings  ;  the  whisper 
of  the  winds  when  they  breathe  gently,  and 
their  laughter  and  wild  choruses  when  they 
shriek  in  their  wrath  ;  the  plashing  of  foun- 
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tains;  the  murmur  of  rivers;  the  roaring  of 
cataracts;  the  rustling  of  forests  ;  the  trumpet- 
note  of  the  thunder  ;  and  the  deep  solemn  voice 
of  the  everlasting  sea.  Had  there  been  no  at- 
mosphere, melody  nor  harmony  would  not 
have  been,  nor  any  music.  The  earth  might 
have  made  signs  to  the  eye,  like  one  bereft  of 
speech,  and  have  muttered  from  her  depths 
inarticulate  sounds,  but  nature  would  have 
been  voiceless,  and  we  should  have  gazed  only 
on  shore  '  where  all  was  dumb.'  To  the  last 
of  the  senses  the  air  is  not  less  bountifil  than 
to  the  others.  It  gathers  to  itself  all  perfumes 
and  fragrance ;  fi'om  bean-fields  in  flower, 
and  meadows  of  new-mown  hay  ;  from  hills 
covered  with  wild  thyme,  and  gardens  of  roses. 
The  hrRP7.PS,  thoso  '  heavy-winged  thievp<!,' 
waft  them  hither  and  thilher,  and  the  sweet 
souih  wind  '  breathes  upon  bands  of  violets, 
stealing  and  giving  odour.' 

"  Such  is'a  faint  outline  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  sea  has  been  called  the  pathway  of  the 
nations,  but  it  is  a  barrier  as  well  as  a  bond 
between  them.  It  is  only  the  girdling  and  en- 
circling air  which  flows  above  and  around  all, 
that  makes  the  '  whole  world  kin.'  The  car- 
bonic acid  with  which  our  breathing  fills  the 
air,  to-morrow  will  be  speeding  north  and 
south,  and  striving  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
world.  The  date  trees  that  grow  round  the 
fountains  of  the  Nile  will  drink  it  in  by  their 
leaves  ;  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  of  it, 
to  add  to  their  stature;  the  cocoa-nuts  of  Ta- 
hiti will  grow  riper  upon  it  ;  and  the  palms 
and  bananas  of  Japan  change  it  into  flowers. 

"The  oxygen  we  are  breathing  was  distill- 
ed for  us  some  time  ago  by  the  magnolias  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  great  trees  that  skirt 
the  Orinoko  and  the  Amazon.  The  giant  rho- 
dodendrons of  the  Himmalayahs  contributed 
to  it,  the  roses  and  myrtles  of  Cashmere,  the 
cinnamon-trees  of  Ceylon,  and  forests  older 
than  the  flood  buried  deep  in  the  heart  of  Afri- 
ca, far  behind  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

"  The  rain  which  we  see  descending  was 
thawed  for  us  out  of  icebergs  which  have 
watched  the  pole-star  for  ages  ;  and  lotus 
lilies  sucked  up  from  the  Nile  and  exhaled  as 
vapour  the  snows  that  arc  lying  on  the  tops  of 
our  hill. 

"The  earth  is  our  mother,  and  bears  us  in 
her  arms  ;  but  the  air  is  our  foster-mother,  and 
jiurses  each  one.  Men  of  all  kindreds,  and 
peoples,  and  nations,  four-footed  boasis  and 
creeping  things,  fowls  of  the  air  and  whales  of 
the  sea,  old  trees  of  the  forest,  mosses  wreathed 
upon  boughs,  and  lichens  crumbling  on  stones, 
drink  at  the  same  perennial  fount  of  life  which 
flows  freely  for  all.  Nursed  at  the  same 
breast,  we  are  of  one  family — plants,  animals, 
and  men  ;  and  God's  'tender  mercies  are  over 
us  all.'  Must  wo  strive,  by  rule  of  logic  and 
absolute  demonstration,  to  shut  up  each  reader 
into  a  corner,  and  compel  him  to  acknowledge 
that  the  atmosphere  was  not  self-created,  but 
was  made  by  Miqj  'who  slreichelh  out  the 
heavens  as  a  curtain,  and  spreadelh  them  out 
as  a  lent  to  dwell  in  7'  Is  there  any  one  who 
can  resist  exclaiming,  '  O  Lord  !  how  manifold 
are  ihy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all  V  " 
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Dorotliea  L.  Dix.— Stalislics  of  Insanity. 

(Continued  from  page  146.) 

"  Our  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  already 
receiving  a  vast  population  of  uneducated  fo- 
eigners ;  and  most  of  these,  who  become  the 
subjects  of  insanity,  present  the  most  difficult 
and  hopeless,  because  the  least  curable  cases. 
Take  for  example  the  following  records,  which 
are  gathered  from  the  city  hospilals  for  the  in- 
sane poor,  passing  by  for  ihe  present  all  the 
State  and  general  hospilals  : 

"  In  1846,  the  Boston  City  Hospital  for  the 
insane  poor  received  169  patients  ;  90  of  which 
were  foreigners,  35  natives  of  other  Stales, 
and  44  alone  residents  of  the  city.  Of  the  90 
foreigners,  70  were  Irish.  The  New  York 
Cily  Hospital  for  the  insane  poor,  on  Black- 
well's  island,  which  went  into  operation  in 
1839,  had,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  about  300 
patients.  Of  284  admitted  the  following  year, 
176  were  foreigners,  viz.  :  112  Irish,  21  Eng- 
lish, 27  Germans;  and  besides  these  were  38 
natives  of  New  York.     On  the  1st  of  January, 

1846,  thei'e  were  in  the  institution  356  patients, 
of  whom  226  were  foreigners.     In   January, 

1847,  there  were  410  insane  patients,  328  oC 
whom  were  foreigners.  The  cost  to  the  city 
of  supporting  this  institution,  in  1846,  was 
$24,179  67. 

"  In  the  Philadelphia  poorhouse  hospital,  al 
Blockley,  there  were  received  in  one  year  395 
insane  patients  ;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
aclually  resident  ihere  350  idiots,  epileptics, 
and  insane.  Al  the  Baltimore  city  almshouse, 
there  arc  at  the  present  time  more  than  85 
dividuals  in  various  stages  of  insanily,  the 
whole  number  of  inmates  reported  being  1726  ; 
of  whom  873  are  Americans,  and  8")3  Euro- 
peans. In  the  Charity  Hospital  at  New  Or- 
leans, in  1845-'46,  wei-e  above  73  insane;  in 
1847-'48  there  were  above  80,  chiefly  foreign- 
ers, and  presenting  mostly  chronic  cases.  The 
whole  number  of  patients  received  at  this  insti- 
tution ihe  past  year  was  8044  :  of  these,  1773 
were  Americans  by  birth,  6150  were  foreign- 
ers, and  121  were  not  recorded. 

"  The  report  of  the  Commercial  Hospital  at 
Cincinnati  shows,  for  1844-'45,  that  of  1579 
patients,  85  were  insane  and  idiotic.  The  re- 
port of  18l6  exhibits  the  following  summary  : 
'Of  2028  patients,  102  were  insane.'  The 
last  returns  show  yet  an  increase  of  this  afflict- 
ed class,  notwithstanding  the  enlarged  accom- 
modations in  the  Slate  Hospital  at  Columbus, 
and  the  new  buildings  for  the  insane  at  the 
excellent  asylum  for  persons  in  necessitous 
circumstances  in  the  same  cily.  I  might  ad- 
duce additional  records,  but  believe  the  above 
are  sudicient  to  establish  the  correctness  of  my 
position. 

"  Allowing  at  the  present  time  20,000,000 
inhabitants  in  the  United  States,  (which  is  be- 
low the  estimated  number,)  and  supposing  only 
one  in  every  thousand  lo  be  insane  or  idiotic, 
we  have  then  22,000  lo  take  charge  of;  a  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  in  needy  or  necessitous 
circumstances.  Present  hospital  provision  re- 
lieves (if  we  do  not  include  those  institutions 
not  considered  remcclinl)  less  than  3700  pa- 
lienis.     Where  nro  the  remainder,  and  what 


is  their  condition?  More  than  18,000  are 
unsuitably  placed  in  private  dwellings,  in  jails, 
in  poorhouses,  and  other  often  most  wretched 
habitations. 

"  Dr.  Kirkbride,  who  has  carefully  review- 
ed this  subject,  writes  as  follows  :  '  In  regard 
to  whole  numbers,  my  own  inquiries  lead  me 
to  believe  that  one  in  every  six  or  seven  hundred 
inhabitants  would  be  a  nearer  approximation 
to  correct  estimate  than  one  in  every  thousand, 
hich  has  heretofore  been  assumed  as  the 
common  rule.'  According  to  the  latest  Parlia- 
mentary returns  taken  «ilh  the  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Commissioners  on  Lunacy,  which 
give  the  numbers  of  all  classes  of  insane  in  the 
hospitals  of  England  and  Wales,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  in  these  two  countries  '  there  is  one 
insane  pauper  to  every  one  thousand  inhabi- 
tants alone.' 

"  The  liability  of  communities  to  insanity 
should  not,  I  suppose,  be  estimated  by  the 
number  of  existing-  cases  at  any  one  time  ;  for 
insanity  does  not  usually  hasten  the  termina- 
tion of  life.  Take  for  example  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Virginia,  where  are  found  so 
large  numbers  of  established,  long-existing 
cases.  These  are  counted  again  and  again, 
every  year,  every  five,  or  every  ten  years. 
A  fairer  test  of  the  liability  of  communities 
to  insanity  is  to  be  found  in  the  occurring  cases 
in  corres[ionding  given  periods. 

"There  are  twenty  State  hospitals,  besides 
several  incorporated  hospitals,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  in  nineteen  States  of  the 
Union,  Virginia  alone  having  two  government 
institutions  of  State  and  incorporated  hospitals. 
The  following  is  a  correct  list,  omitting  several 
small  establishments  conducted  by  private  in- 
dividuals, and  several  pretty  extensive  poor- 
house  and  prison  departments,  which  cannot 
properly  be  classed  with  regularly  organized 
hospitals,  being  usually  deficient  in  remedial 
appliances. 

"The  first  hospital  for  the  insane  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
as  a  department  of  the  Penn.  Hospital,  in  the 
year  1752.  This  has  been  transferred  to  a 
line  district  near  the  village  of  Mantua,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia,  since  1832  :  number 
of  patients  188. 

"  The  second  institution  receiving  insane 
patients,  and  the  first  exclusively  for  their  use, 
was  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  in  1773  :  num- 
ber of  patients  164. 

"The  third  was  the  Friends' Hospital,  at 
Frankfort,  near  Philadelphia,  in  1817  :  num- 
ber of  patients  95. 

"  The  next  was  the  McLean  Hospital,  at 
Charlestown,  (now  Summervillc,)  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1818.  This  valuable  institution 
is  second  to  none  in  America.  Number  of  pa- 
tients 180. 

"  Bloomingdale  Hospital,  near  Ihe  city  of 
New  York,  was  established  in  1821  ;  number 
of  patients  145:  South  Carolina  Hospital,  at 
Columbia,  in  1822;  number  of  patients  74  : 
Connecticut  Hospital  at  Harlford,  patients  122, 
and  Kentucky  Hospital  at  Lexington,  patients 
247,  in  1824. 

"  In  1845-46,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
passed  a  hill  to  establish  a  second  Stale  insti- 
tution in  (^iiecii  River  country. 
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Virginia  Western  Hospital  was  opened  at 
Staunton  in  1828;  number  of  patients  217. 
Massachusetts  State  Hospital,  at  Worcester, 
was  opened  in  1833,  and  enlarged  in  1843  ;  it 
has  370  patients.  Maryland  Hospital,  at  Bal- 
timore, was  founded  in  1834  ;  il  has  the  pre- 
sent year  109  patients.  Vermont  State  Hos- 
pital, at  Brattleborough,  was  opened  for  pa- 
tients in  1S37,  and  enlarged  in  1846-'47;  it 
has  at  present  320  patients.  New  York  City 
Hospital  for  the  poor,  on  Blackwell's  island, 
was  occupied  in  1833  ;  it  is  now  being  consi- 

rably  enlarged  :  above  400  patients. 

"The  grand  jury  this  month  (June,  1848,) 
have  made  the  following  presentment  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Blackwell's  island  liospilal  for  the 
insane  poor  :  '  We  Ibund  no  less  than  425 
fflicted  children  of  humanity  suffering  under 
the  most  terrible  of  all  privations,  and,  we  ob- 
served with  regret,  less  adequately  cared  for 
than  their  situation  and  the  dictates  of  huma- 
nity required.^ 

"  The  same  document  places  before  the  pub- 
ic the  concurrent  testimony  of  Drs.  Macdon- 
ald,  Williams,  and  Ogden,  who  in  a  clear  and 
full  report  show  that  '  the  accommodations  for 
the  insane  poor  of  New  York  city  are  at  pre- 
sent inadequate  and  miserable  ;  and  the  imper- 
fect manner  of  their  treatment  is  such  as  to  be 
a  disgrace  to  the  city,  which  otherwise  is  de- 
servedly famed  for  its  liberal  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. In  the  present  state  of  affairs  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  any  patients 
here.' 

"  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  insane  connected  with  the 
Commercial  hospital  in  Cincinnati. 

"  Well  organized  hospitals  are  the  only  fit 
places  of  residence  for  the  insane  of  all 
classes;  ill-conducted  institutions  are  worse 
than  none  at  all.  The  New  York  City  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  and  the  State  hospitals  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  cannot  lake  present 
respectable  rank  as  curative  or  comfortable 
hospitals. 

"  Tennessee  State  Hospital,  at  Nashvill?, 
was  opened  in  1839.  According  to  an  act  of 
the  legislature  the  present  year,  this  hospital  is 
to  be  replaced  by  one  of  capacity  lo  receive  250 
patients.  In  the  old  hospital  are  64  patients. 
Boston  City  Hospital  for  the  indigent,  which 
has  150  patients,  and  Ohio  State  Hospital  at 
Columbus,  were  severally  opened  in  1839. 
The  latter  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and 
has  now  329  patients.  Maine  State  Hospital, 
at  Augusta,  1840  ;  patients  130.  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Hospital,  at  Concord,  was  opened 
in  1842,  and  has  100  patients.  New  York 
State  Hospital,  at  Utica,  was  established  in 
1843,  and  has  since  been  largely  extended, 
and  has  600  patients.  Mount  Hope  Hospital, 
near  Baltimore,  1844-'45  ;  has  72  insane  pa- 
tients. Georgia  has  an  institution  for  the  in- 
sane at  Milledgeville,  and  at  present  128 
patients.  Rhode  Island  State  Hospital  open- 
ed, under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Ray,  early 
in  1848.  New  .Jersey  State  Hospital,  at  Tren- 
ton, 1848.  Indiana  Stale  Hospital,  at  Indian- 
apolis, \\\\\  be  opened  in  1848.  State  Hospi- 
tal of  Illinois,  at  Jacksonville,  will  be  occupied 
before  1849.  The  Louisiana  State  Hospital 
will  be  occupied  perhaps  within  a  year. 


I  repeat  that  these  institutions,   liberally 
sustained  as  are  most  of  them,  cannot  accom- 
odate  the   insane  population   of  the  United 
Slates  who  require  prompt  remedial  care." 


Pupalar  R(;ligion. 

The  late  Daniel  Wheeler  had  remarkably 
clear  views  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  Gos- 
pel dispensation  ;  and  was  himself  a  monument 
of  the  purifying  efficacy  of  Divine  grace.  He 
was  also  peculiarly  quick-sighted,  in  delecting 
the  workings  of  that  spirit,  which  is  seeking 
arious  ways,  to  build  up  forms  of  Christi- 
anity, without  its  substance.  The  following 
extracts  arc  taken  from  letters  written  by  him, 
while  residing  in  Russia  ;  and  although  more 
than  20  years  have  elapsed  since  their  dale, 
they  seem  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present 
lime.  At  no  former  period,  have  so  many 
works  of  a  frothy  and  superficial  character 
been  published.  The  libraries  and  centre  ta- 
bles, even  of  Friends,  are  often  crowded  with 
them  ;  and  the  authors  of  many  of  these  books 
seem  to  bo  going  farther  and  farther  astray 
from  the  pure  standard  of  that  holy  and  spi- 
ritual religion,  which  the  Saviour  of  men  in- 
troduced into  the  world.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  an  English  clergyman  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  ministration  of  the  body, 
in  which  he  argues,  that  too  much  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  the  soul,  and  too  little  on  the 
body, — in  short,  that  the  world  is  becoming 
loo  spiritual.  A  reviewer,  in  noticing  this 
publication,  holds  out  the  idea,  that  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  some  indications  of 
their  habits  in  this  world,  will  be  found  even 
upon  the  bodies  in  heaven/  The  baneful  in- 
fiuence  of  such  publications,  and  of  what  may 
very  properly  be  called  the  popular  religion  of 
the  day,  are  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  our 
departed  Friend, — a  Friend,  who  after  spend- 
ing several  years  in  visiting  the  semi-barbar- 
ous inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean,  came  home  with  his  faith  confirmed, 
n  the  universality  of  that  Light,  which  enlight- 
enoih  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

He  says : — 

"  But  although  I  have  thus  to  go  mourning 
on  my  way,  yet  a  testimony  lives  in  my  heart 
to  the  all-sufficiency  of  that  Divine  grace  by 
which  '  I  am  what  I  am' — though  nothing  but 
a  worm  ;  and  with  my  latest  breath,  I  would 
commend  all  mankind  to  seek  after  this  pearl 
of  endless  treasure.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  many  in  the  present  day,  whose 
minds  are  constantly  kept  afloat  by  ihe  great 
variety  of  publications  almost  daily  issuing 
from  the  press.  Many  of  these  that  I  have 
seen,  although  replete  with  moral  sentiment, 
and  learned  remarks,  which  are  not  without 
scripture  foundation— although  very  wide  of 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  text — are 
strongly  calculated  to  keep  their  readers  in 
search  of  the  lifeless  shadow,  and  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  living  and  eternal  sub- 
stance." 

"  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind was  never  more  efl^eclually  served  than 
at  the  present  lime,  and  in  a  way  admirably 


adapted  to  the  refinement  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live.  The  facilities  for  holding  up  the  let- 
ter of  the  gospel,  were  perhaps  never  before 
equalled  at  any  period  ;  [and  yet]  great  eager- 
ness is  evinced  to  peruse  and  swallow  those 
fascinating  baits,  which  serve  to  amuse  and 
allure,  (particularly  when  garnished  with  de- 
clarations from  the  undefiled  lip  of  Truth,)  and 
by  their  deadening  effect  upon  the  mind,  pre- 
vent its  coming  under  the  influence  of  that 
pure  '  and  quickening  Spirit'  which  only  giveth 
life.  By  this  stratagem,  an  easy  and  broad 
way  is  opened  for  the  poor  deluded  traveller, 
so  well  accommodated  to  flesh  and  blood,  that 
there  might  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  any  to 
'  strive  lo  enter  in  at  the  strait  gale;'  and  yet 
the  exaltation  of  the  Saviour's  kingdom,  is 
professedly  the  object  of  many  of  these  au- 
thors, without  pointing  out  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  terms  on  which  only  it  is  to  be 
obtained.  Regenerating  grace  is  hinted  at ; 
but  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross,  are  seldom 
heard  of.  I  am  often  bowed  down  under  the 
consideration  of  these  things,  and  of  what  will 
be  the  end  thereof;  and  am  sometimes  ready  lo 
conclude,  that  a  day  of  calamity  will  come, 
when  these  chafl'y  imaginations  and  beguiling 
inventions  will  be  dispersed  like  withered  leaves 
I  before  an  autumn  blast ;  when  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  brought  low,  and  humbled  under 
the  necessity  of  turning  to  Him  who  has  been 
so  long  smitten  and  afliicted,  and  be  made  will- 
ing 10  sit  under  His  holy  teaching." 

"  There  is  no  part  of  our  dear  Redeemer's 
doctrine  in  my  estimation  more  plain,  simple 
and  easy  to  be  understood,  and  less  wrapt  up 
in  metaphor  and  parable,  than  that  the  king- 
dom is  within.  When  he  was  demanded  of 
the  Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
come,  he  answered  them  and  said,  '  The  king- 
dom of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,  neU 
ther  shall  they  say  Lo  here!  or  lo  there!  for 
behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  :' 
again,  'and  I  will  pray  the  Father  and  He 
shall  give  you  another  Comforter;  that  He  may 
abide  with  you  forever:  even  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because 
it  seelh  Him  not,  neither  knoweth  Him  ;  but 
ye  know  him,  for  he  dwelleih  wilh  you,  and 
shall  be  in  you.  I  will  not  leave  you  comfort- 
less, I  will  come  to  you.'  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  clear  and  decisive  than  these  asser- 
tions ?  And  yet  if  we  read  over  the  modern 
writings  of  men  in  high  esteem  for  learning 
and  piety,  we  can  scarcely  find  any  allusion 
to  them.  Much  is  said  about  fundamental 
doctrine  and  faith  ;  but  in  many  instances,  true 
failh  seems  altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  what 
they  call  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  I  had 
nearly  said,  are  substituted  in  lieu  of  faith. 

"  Every  sect  of  Christians  seems  to  have  its 
own  peculiar  faith  or  belief;  but  the  Apostle 
tells  us  only  of  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism ;'  and  all  who  profess  any  other  failh  than 
that  of  the  apostle,  must  certainly  be  in  a 
stale  of  apostacy  from  the  true,  living.  Gospel 
faith.  Now,  until  mankind  are  brought  lo  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  one  true  and  holy  failh, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  things  remain  in  their  pre- 
sent slate  ;  and  whilst  they  are  thus  permitted 
to  continue,  in  my  apprehension,  'the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation'  is  still  set  up  and  stands 
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where  it  ought  not — even  in  the  holy  place, 
or  in  the  place  where  true  and  vital  religion 
ought  to  stand,  instead  thereof.  It  is  no  mar- 
vel then  that  the  earth  is  so  destitute  of  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  in  whose  presence  only 
there  is  life. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  are  acting  in 
great  simplicity  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  inten- 
tion, but  certainly  without  proper  reflection 
and  due  consideration,  on  a  subject  of  eternal 
consequence.  If  people  were  but  willing  to 
'  cease  from  man  whose  breath  is  in  his  nos- 
trils,' and  turn  inward  to  the  unflattering  wit- 
ness for  God — the  precious  gift  which  as  a 
'  light  in  a  dark  place'  shineth  more  or  less  in 
every  heart,  they  would  certainly  be  favoured 
in  due  lime  to  discover  where  they  are,  and  in 
what  they  are  trusting.  But  poor  finite  man 
in  his  natural  strength  and  wisdom  can  never 
effect  this  ;  nothing  short  of  an  Almighty  pow- 
er can  open  the  Ijlind  eyes,  and  change  the 
stony  heart  to  a  heart  of  flesh,  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  impressions  of  the  everlasting  and 
unchangeable  Truth." 

For  "The  Friend." 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  BEDFORD  STREET 
SCHOOL. 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones, 

But  ye  may  not  pass  us  by  ; 
We  are  the  Father's  messengers, 

And  bear  his  mission  high. 
Then  look  not  on  our  garments  vile, 

Nor  on  our  dusky  skin  ; 
The  ground  most  barren  to  the  eye, 

Has  richest  stores  within. 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones. 

But  the  dear  Fatlier  knew, 
The  gay  and  happy  of  this  earth. 

Have  their  own  work  to  do. 
So  He  scattered  us  throughout  the  land. 

But  most  where  the  rich  abide  ; 
And  this  command  he  gave  to  each, 

"Quit  not  the  rich  man's  side." 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones, 

But  the  Father  in  his  love, 
Sent  us  to  bear  your  goods  away, 

And  store  them  up  above: 
That  when  the  summons  comes  tp  you, 

"Steward  give  up  thy  trust;" 
Rejoiced,  you'll  find  your  treasures  there, 

Secure  from  moth  and  rust. 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones, 

Yet  none  our  work  may  do ; 
As  angels  to  the  city's  gates, 

Disguised,  we're  sent  to  you. 
Entreat  us  kindly — speed  us  on. 

Give  freely  of  your  share, 
'Tis  paltry  dust  detained  below, 

'Tis  gold  transmitted  there. 

We're  ragged  ones,  we're  ragged  ones. 

But  the  Father  bade  us  say : 
That  all  Ihe  wealth  ye  give  to  us, 

May  find  its  heavenward  way. 
Not  duty's  promptings,  cold  and  harsh, 

But  all  ye  give  in  love. 
The  crust  that's  shared, — tlie  widow's  mite,— 

These  ope  the  gates  above. 
Philada.,  First  mo.  25th,  1849. 


degree  difference  in  either.  This  may  afford 
matter  of  speculation  for  the  curious  and  sci- 
entific—iV.  Y.  Paper. 


A  Curiovs  Fact.—\l  is  a  singular  fact  thai 
in  the  year  1832,  the  cholera  broke  out  on 
board  the  packet  ship  Henry  IV.,  in  lat.  43 
deg.  30m.,  and  in  1848  on  board  the  packet 
ship  New  York,  in  about  the  same  latitude  and 
longitude,  there  probably  being  not  a  single 


Thomas  Scattcrgooil  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  149.) 

Eli  Yarnall  continued  faithfully  obedient  to 
ihe  requirings  of  his  almighty  carelaker  and 
Saviour,  and  day  by  day  grew  in  spiritual 
stature,  till  he  stood  as  a  father  in  the  Truth. 
He  was  not  frequent  in  the  ministry  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  but  was  a  good  example  of  fervent 
inward  exercise  and  travail  of  soul  I'or  ihe 
arisings  of  life  amongst  those  assembled.  His 
spirit  was  often  tendered  in  silent  meetings, 
and  under  a  sense  of  Divine  love  and  regard, 
tears  of  grateful  thanksgiving  would  at  times 
flow  from  him. 

His  friend  James  Simpson,  during  a  season 
of  deep  depression,  felt  a  concern  to  attend 
Middletown  meeting,  and  a  language  was  spo- 
ken distinctly  to  him,  "  1  have  commissioned 
my  servant  lili  to  pray  for  thee."  In  obedi- 
ence to  the  requirings  of  duty  James  came  to 
Middletown,  and  Eli,  clothed  upon  with  ihe 
spirit  of  supplication,  was  constrained  publicly 
to  kneel  down  and  pray  for  his  disconsolate 
and  deeply  tried  brother  in  the  Truth.  He 
who  prepared  Eli  to  offer  the  prayer,  heard  it 
from  heaven  his  high  and  holy  place,  and 
caused  that  rays  of  life  and  light  should  reach 
to  James  in  his  far  land  of  darkness  and  gloom. 
His  depression  was  instantly  removed,  and  he 
too  could  rejoice  in  God  his  Saviour,  who  giv- 
eih  songs-  in  the  night. 

Eli  was,  we  have  said,  not  frequent  in  the 
ministry,  but  when  he  did  appear,  his  labour 
was  attended  with  no  ordinary  amount  of  life 
and  power.  He  was  a  man  of  a  middle  size, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  gift,  did  not  use  as 
much  gesture  as  his  cousin  Peter.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  not  extended  life,  he  married 
Thamazine  Roberts,  a  daughter  of  John  Rob, 
erts,  whose  history  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  his  intercourse  with  his  family  and  in  the 
world,  his  conduct  was  marked  with  Christian 
circumspection  and  watchfulness.  He  was 
upright  in  his  dealings, — honest  towards  man 
and  towards  God, —  prompt  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duties,  and  cheerfully  dedicated  to  attend 
to  all  the  services  the  religious  Society  he  be- 
longed to,  required  of  him. 

In  the  Scvenlh  month,  1812,  being  taken 
unwell,  he  had  a  sense  that  death  was  drawing 
near.  In  the  Eighth  month,  to  one  visiting 
him  he  said,  "  My  dear  friend,  I  believe  I  arn 
going  the  way  of  all  flesh.  My  pain  is  often 
very  great,  but  my  mind,  under  ihe  prospect 
of  approaching  dissolution,  enjoys  entire  resig- 
nation. Indeed,  the  quiet  and  peaceful  sere- 
nity with  which  I  have,  from  day  to  day,  since 
my  conlincracnt,  been  favoured,  even  when 
under  excruciating  pain,  is  cause  of  much 
thankfulness  and  admiration."  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  supplication  for  preservation,  he  ad- 
dressed his  two  sons,  reminding  them  of  visit- 
ations immediately  and  instrumentally,  wliicli 
had  been  mercifully  granted  to  them.  He 
sought  to  encourage  them  to  walk  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord's  requirings,  and  to  make  their 


Saviour  their  friend,  that  he  might  be  their 
strength  and  support  in  after  life.  Soon  afier- 
ards  he  broke  forth  into  a  strain  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  to  the  Falher  of  Mercies  for 
the  blessed  present  assurance  of  his  love, — and 
that  the  work  of  his  soul's  salvation  was  per- 
fected,— and  his  peace  made  with  his  God 
Ibrever.  "'Glory  to  God  in  the  highest; 
on  earth,  peace  ;  good-will  to  men.'  Often 
before  now  1  have  been  made  sensible  of  the 
universality  of  the  love  of  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, and  now  i  feel  it  to  flow  towards  all 
men."  "  If  I  die  now,  give  my  dear  love  to 
all  my  friends,  and  tell  ihem  I  die  in  peace  and 
unity  with  all  faithful  Friends." 

Another  day  he  said,  "  My  dependence  is 
on  the  Lord  Almighty,  whose  blessed  will  be 
done.  I  can  say  in  truth.  Come  I^ord,  thy 
servant  is  ready.  I  have  not  now  to  suffer  the 
pangs  of  guilt."  Two  days  after  he  said,  his 
mind  was  at  peace  with  God  and  man,  and 
then  added,  "  The  sling  of  death  is  sin,  and 
that  is  taken  away."  Relieved  from  severe 
pain, — full  of  gratitude  to  his  Almighty  Help- 
er,— he  went  rejoicing  through  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death,  fully  assured  that  he 
who  sustained  him  in  faith  and  hope  here, 
would  crown  him  with  glory  hereafter.  On 
the  25lh  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1818,  hope 
was  lost  in  certainly,  and  faith  in  fruition. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Thomas  Scaltergood, 
whom  we  left  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  He  continued  faithful  to  mani- 
fested duty,  grew  in  grace  and  religious  expe- 
rience.  In  the  Tenth  month,  1778,  he  accom- 
panied a  ministering  Friend  in  a  short  visit  lo 
some  meetings  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  In 
the  Twelfth  month,  1779,  he  left  home  with 
his  beloved  friends  Samuel  Emlenand  George 
Dillwyn,  who  were  under  a  concern  lo  attend 
Fairfax  Quarterly  Meeting.  During  this  visit 
Thomas  appears  to  have  been  kept  by  his  hea- 
venly Father  in  a  low,  humble  slate  of  mind, 
being  often  broken  in  spirit  and  tendered  to 
tears. 

In  his  concerns  and  dealings  amongst  men, 
Thomas  Scaltergood  had  been  honest  and  up- 
right, but  having  used  the  continental  paper  in 
paying  some  of  his  debts,  he  now  felt  a  fear, 
as  the  value  of  that  money  afterward  greaily 
depreciated,  ihat  ihuse  who  received  it  of  him 
had  suffered  loss.  In  the  meeting  at  Fairfax, 
held  First  month  9lh,  1780,  he  was  much  dis- 
tressed, and  continued  so,  he  says  in  his  jour- 
nal, "  until  evening,  when  a  little  ease  was 
graciously  granted  me;  for  which  I  am  thank- 
ful. On  taking  the  Bible  and  reading  our  dear 
Lord's  sermon  on  the  mount,  n  serious  thought 
took  hold  of  my  inind,  respecting  doing  to 
others  as  I  would  be  done  unto.  The  remem- 
brance of  several  men,  to  whom  I  paid  money 
in  days  back,  came  before  me,  with  desires 
that  I  might  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ,  in  doing 
unto  all  men  as  I  should  desire  them  lo  do  to 
me." 

On  considering  the  matter  he  notes  down 
his  desire  that  compensation  should  be  made 
to  several  individuals,  whom  he  supposed  had 
lost  by  money  he  hud  paid  them.  This  in- 
stance of  the  tenderness  of  Iiis  conscience  in 
respect  lo  doing  justly,  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  another  anecdote  which  is  related  of  him. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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Having  when  young,  whilst  residing  with  his 
mother  at  Burlington,  occasionally  taken  ap- 
ples without  liberty  from  an  orchard  by  the 
roadside,  on  his  way  to  school,  he  in  after  life 
became  very  uneasy  with  it,  and  found  it  a 
burden  on  his  mind.  He  commissioned  a  friend 
to  inquire  who  was  the  owner  of  the  orchard, 
that  he  might  make  him  a  remuneration  for 
the  fruit  taken. 

Many  similar  instances  might  be  brought 
forward,  to  show  the  tenderness  of  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  are  endeavouring  faith- 
fully to  submit  to  all  the  requirings  of  Divine 
grace,    and    to  do   unto   others  in  all   things 

they  would  that  others  should  do  unto  them. 
We  are  told  that  valuable  elder  in  the  Truth, 
Ephraim  Tomlinson,  of  Haddonfield,  New 
Jersey,  once  passing  through  a  forest  not  own- 
ed by  himself,  discovered  a  fine  young  apple 
tree  growing  there.  Being  pleased  with  its 
thrifty  appearance,  he  concluded  to  remove  it 
to  his  own  farm,  where  it  would  have  a  chance 
of  flourishing  much  more  vigorously  than  in 
the  shade  and  amid  the  manifold  roots  of  a 
woods.  He  accordingly  marked  the  spot,  and 
on  a  suitable  time,  taking  his  grubbing  hoe  he 
proceeded  ihilher,  carefully  dug  it  up,  and  plac- 
ing it  on  his  shoulder,  started  for  his  farm.  As 
he  passed  along,  the  thought  arose,  "  This 
tree  is  not  mine ;  I  took  it  from  land  which 
does  not  belong  to  me."  He  could  not  pro- 
ceed, but  after  serious  thoughtfulness,  turned 
about,  and  with  as  much  care  as  he  could  em- 
ploy, endeavoured  to  replace  the  tree,  just  in 
the  position  he  had  taken  it  from.  His  return 
to  his  own  residence  was  then,  no  doubt,  will) 
a  quiet  and  peaceful  mind.  He  had  given 
heed  to  the  reproofs  of  instruction, — and  his 
God,  who  had  made  him  thus  careful  of  the 
righis  and  properly  of  others,  is  a  rich  re- 
warder  of  such  as  diligently  serve  and  obey 
him. 

This  Ephraim  Tomlinson,  was  a  man  of  but 
little  education,  and  not  great  natural  abilities, 
yet  by  faithfulness  and  close  walking  with  his 
heavenly  Father,  he  was  of  great  use  in  reli- 
gious society.  His  consistent  example  ever 
calling  on  others  to  follow  him  in  the  way  of 
holiness  and  self-denial.  When  drawing  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  extended  life,  he  still 
continued  faithful  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties,  and  was  enabled  at  times  in  the  family 
circle  to  exhort  those  about  him  with  Gospel 
power  and  authority.  He  became  much  bent 
with  age,  and  his  sister,  that  honest-hearted 
minister  Ann  Gaunt,  of  Egg  Harbour,  remark- 
ed of  him,  "  Me  is  an  upright  old  man,  not- 
withstanding he  is  so  crooked." 

In  his  early  life  he  passed  through  many 
spiritual  baptisms,  some  of  which  he  recorded 
in  a  journal.  In  his  nineteenth  year  through 
faithfulness,  he  was  in  measure  set  free  from 
the  temptations  of  Satan,  which  had  for  some 
time  made  his  life  miserable.  He  received  as  he 
apprehended  a  gift  to  speak  to  his  fellow-crea- 
tures in  a  private  manner,  which  gift  he  exer- 
cised to  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  the 
spiritually  minded  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Of 
the  time  of  his  spiritual  deliverance,  he  says, 
his  feet  were  "  in  good  degree,  set  upon  the 
everlasting  Rock,  Christ  Jesus,  the  foundation 
of  his  children  and  people,  now  and  forever. 


For  which  favour,  let  my  soul  praise  the  Lord 
God  and  the  Lamb,  who  is  everlastingly  wor- 
thy, and  no  glory  to  me  a  poor  unworthy  and 
depending  creoture."  The  last  memorandum 
preserved  of  Ephraim  Tomlinson's  journal  was 
written  by  him  in  the  Fifth  monih,  1773,  alter 
a  season  of  trial  and  spiritual  conflicts.  It 
closes  thus:  "Now  it  hath  been  a  time  of 
very  close  baptism  with  me,  1  ihink,  like  as 
in'o  death.  Yet  notwithstanding,  if  I  am  but 
faithful,  I  hope  the  Lord  will  be  with  me  unto 
the  end  of  my  time  here,  and  to  eternity.  Un- 
to God,  through  Christ,  be  the  glory  now  and 
foreveimore."  His  Friends  in  a  testimony  to 
his  memory  say,  "  He  was  just  in  his  dealings 
among  men,  and  remarkably  cautious  in  ex- 
pression ;  which,  joined  with  a  meek  and  pious 
life,  rendered  him  a  pattern  among  his  fellow- 
believers,  worthy  of  imitation.  His  light  so 
shined  forth  before  men,  that  others  seeing  his 
good  works,  were  made  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  attained  the  marks  of  a  true  disciple 
and  believer  in  Christ.  He  departed  this  life 
on  the  2d  of  Eighth  month,  1780,  having  left 
a  good  savour,  and  we  doubt  not,  is  made  an 
inheritor  of  that  incorruptible  crown  of  righte- 
ousness, which  is  laid  up  for  all  those  who 
keep  the  faith  and  love  the  appearance  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  was  85  years  old, 
lacking  three  weeks,  at  the  time  when  with  a 
good  hope,  through  faith,  he  was  separated 
forever  from  the  troubles  of  time. 

This  brief  sketch  of  a  simple-hearted,  illite- 
rate man,  may  recall  to  recollection  others  simi- 
lar in  earthly  disadvantages  and  in  spiritual 
attainments.  Among  these  Alexander  Clarke, 
of  Northampton,  Old  England,  was  one.  He 
was  by  occupation  a  shepherd,  and  by  giving 
up  to  the  visitations  of  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit, 
he  turned  IVom  worldly  pleasures  and  sensual 
delights  to  seek  after  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul. 
He  was  an  opposer  of  Friends  and  their  doc- 
trines until  convinced  under  the  powerful  r 
istry  of  William  Dewsbury.  Receiving  the 
Truth  with  an  honest  and  upright  heart,  he  wa 
soon  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  qualified  for  and 
called  into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Whilst 
tending  his  flock  in  the  field,  he  heard  the  in 
speaking  Word  saying  unto  him,  '  Be  thou 
faithful,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy.'  This  his 
friends  say  he  did,  freely  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  He  could  not  read,  but  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  Word  of  Life,  his  ministry 
was  efl"ective  in  bringing  others  to  Christ.  Ho 
was  wont  to  stir  up  his  hearers  to  feel  afie 
life, — and  was  often  instrumental  in  makin: 
them  acquainted  therewith.  He  was  enabled 
to  say  to  them,  'Ye  are  my  witnesses  in  the 
Lord,  that  I  am  his  servant  to  serve  you  in 
love,  and  that  1  preach  not  myself,  but  Christ 
the  Lord.' 

He  was  as  a  shepherd  spiritually,  and  tend 
ed  the  flock  for  forty  years, —  he  was  as  f 
spiritual  husbandman  toiling  for  that  period 
in  his  Master's  harvest-field,  and  as  one  who 
had  finished  that  appointed  him  to  do,  he  la- 
boured on  in  patience,  having  the  inward  e' 
dence  of  his  Lord's  favour.  Just  before  his 
close  he  gave  his  friends  much  good  counsel, — 
told  them  he  had  finished  his  course, — charged 
his  family  to  love  God  and  each  other  ; — and 


adding,   '  Grace   teachelh   us   all,'  he  quietly 
departed.     He  was  in  his  75th  year. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Indian  Reminisccncfs. 

(Concluded  from  page  J51.) 

At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, afl'aiis  of  this  nature  were  ditleiently 
managed.  The  exercise  of  that  Christian  pa- 
tience with  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
Indian,  which  Gov.  Thomas  had  recommended 
to  the  neighbouring  colonies,  was  sadly  ne- 
eded, when  people  of  less  peaceable  princi- 
ples than  the  Quakers  became  more  numerous 
and  influential  ;  and  the  consequences  were 
such  as  had  before  followed  similar  influences 
in  the  other  colonies.  The  passions  of  the 
Indian  instead  of  being  subdued  by  the  calm- 
ness of  the  white  man,  and  his  steady  adher- 
ence to  impartial  justice,  were  aggravated  by 
he  spirit  of  retaliation  ;  and  the  meek  and  do- 
cile Delaware,  whose  gentleness  had  been  mis- 
taken for  pusillanimity,  became  the  furious 
and  ungovernable  savage,  ripe  for  all  Ihoso 
acts  of  violence  and  cruelty,  which  had  here- 
tofore signalized  the  annals  of  the  other  Ame- 
rican colonies,  but  from  which  Pennsylvania 
had  happily  been  exempt.  The  short  period 
of  twelve  years  had  effected  this  wonderful 
and  lamentable  change.  In  17.56, — the  very 
year,  let  it  be  remarked,  in  which  the  Quakers 
abandoned  the  government,  rather  than  forsake 
a  principle, — in  that  very  year,  these  same 
pusillanimous  Delawares,  these  u-omen,  as  they 
have  been  contemptuously  styled,  rose  into 
alarming  importance.  The  war-whoop  resound- 
ed along  the  frontiers,  and  fire  and  blood  mark- 
ed the  track  of  a  revengeful  and  formidable  foe. 
On  the  14th  of  the  Fourth  month  of  that  year, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Quakers, 
who  still  believed  the  storm  might  be  stayed 
by  a  return  to  the  policy  of  Penn,  Governor 
Denny  issued  his  declaration  of  war: — 
"Whereas,  the  Delaware  tribe  of  Indians,  and 
others,  in  confederacy  with  them,  have,  for 
some  time  past,  without  the  least  provocation, 
and  contrary  to  their  most  solemn  treaties,  fallen 
upon  this  Province,  and  in  a  most  cruel,  sav- 
age and  perfidious  manner,  killed  and  butcher- 
ed great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  and  car- 
ried others  into  barbarous  captivity,  burning 
and  destroying  their  habitations,  and  laying 
waste  the  country,"  &c.  Such  were  the  terms 
in  which  (he  conduct  of  the  Delawares  was 
now  depicted,  and,  alas  !  with  too  much  truth  ; 
always  however  excepting  the  unwarrantable 
assertion,  that  these  terrible  outrages  had  been 
committed  without  the  least  provocation.  This 
stale  of  thinos  could  never  have  occurred,  had 
due  regard  been  paid  to  the  solicitation  of  ihe 
Six  Nations,  in  their  congratulatory  address 
to  Governor  Hamilton,  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  Gov.  Thomas. 

Ogaushlash,  the  Seneca  Orator,  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  swarthy  confederates,  on 
this  occasion  : — 

"We  take  upon  us,  in  behalf  of  all  Ihe  Six 
Nations,  heartily  to  congratulate  the  Govern- 
or's arrival  ;  we  are  pleased  to  hear  he  is  a 
native  of  the  country,  promising  ourselves  in 
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him  a  true  and  hearty  friend  to  all  the  Indians, 
as  he  is  our  countryman. 

"  We  recommend  it  to  the  Governor  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  those  wise  People,  who 
have  held  the  reins  of  government  before  him, 
in  being  good  and  kind  to  the  Indians.  Do, 
Brother,  make  it  your  study  to  consult  the  in- 
terests of  our  nations.  As  you  have  so  large 
an  authority,  you  can  do  us  much  good  or 
harm.  We  would  therefore  engage  your  influ- 
ence and  affeclions  for  us,  that  the  same  har- 
mony and  mutual  afli^ction  may  subsist  during 
your  government,  which  so  happily  subsisted 
in  former  limes  ;  nay  from  the  first  settlement 
of  this  Province  by  our  good  Friend  the  great 
William  Penn.  We  bind  this  our  congralula- 
lion  and  request  by  a  string  of  wampum." 

The  string  of  wampum,  which,  among  the 
Indians,  bound  the  receiver  with  the  strength 
of  an  oath,  was  a  fit  emblem  of  the  frail  tenure 
by  which  the  faith  and  friendship  of  the  white 
man  was,  in  future  time,  to  be  retained. 

As  yet  the  Indians,  uncorrupted  by  evil  ex- 
ample on  the  part  of  their  superiors,  had  kept 
Iheir  vows.  It  was  a  trying  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  to  be  called  upon  to  deliver  up  one  of 
their  people  to  the  power  of  the  stranger,  to  be 
subjected  to  laws  very  different  from  those  of 
his  own  nation,  and,  in  all  probability,  to  be 
made  to  sufl^er  death,  by  a  method  of  which 
the  Indians  had  an  especial  horror:  yet  this 
they  cheerfully  did,  and  more  too,  for  the  sake 
of  peace.  They  manifested  the  great  confi- 
dence wilh  which  the  equal  course  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Pennsylvania  had  inspired  them,  by 
handing  over  to  the  authority  of  the  magis- 
trates, two  of  their  tribe,  charged  with  the 
commission  of  a  capital  ofl"ence,  though  well 
satisfied  themselves  of  their  innocence  ;  being 
convinced  they  would  have  a  full  and  impartial 
hearing,  and  be  dealt  with  stiictly  according 
to  the  merits  of  their  cause:  and  their  confi- 
dence was  not  misplaced. 

The  deputies  of  the  Six  Nations  had  pro- 
mised to  direct  their  cousins,  the  Delawares,  to 
place  the  two  suspecled  Indians  -  wilhin  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  Christian  allies,  and  they 
failbfuUy  fulfilled  their  engagement. 

On  the  21st  of  the  Eighth  month,  1744,  less 
than  two  months  afier  the  termination  of  the 
council,  at  which  this  promise  was  given,  a 
deputation  from  the  Delawares  presented  itself 
before  Gov.  Thomas.  The  reader  will  no 
doubt  be  forcibly  struck  liy  the  earnest  expres- 
sions of  regret,  used  by  ihe  Indians  on  this 
occasion,  at  the  sad  interruption,  which  the 
murder  of  the  trader  had  caused,  in  the  har- 
monious intercourse  which  had  heretofore  ex- 
isted between  lliem  and  their  white  friends. 
How  completely  dormant  was  that  savage 
spirit,  which  a  few  short  years  was  so  fear- 
fully and  falally  to  arouse. 

"The  Governor  ordered  the  interpreter  to 
tell  the  Indians  he  was  ready  to  hear  what 
they  had  lo  say. 

"  Quidahicqunt  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Brother  the  Govcrnour: 

"  Alomipas  our  chief  is  sick,  and  has  depu- 
ted me  to  speak  for  him.  He  has  been  often 
here  and  always,  before  this  time,  on  occasions 
that  have  been  good  and  agreeable.  Now  wo 
come  upon  a  very  unhappy  alRiir  ;  something 


worse  than  any  thing  that  ever  happened  be- 
fore, and  which  we  are  very  sorry  for. 

"  We  remember  all  our  treaties,  and  that 
by  them  we  became  one  body  and  one  people 
with  our  brethren  :  We  remember  every  part 
of  them,  and  the  engagements  we  are  under  by 
them  not  to  hurt  our  brethren  :  and  we  freely 
confess  that  blood  has  been  spilt  by  us,  con- 
trary to  the  chain  of  friendship  ;  though  we, 
on  our  own  part,  have  had  no  design  to  break 
it. 

"  The  road  from  us  lo  the  town  has  always 
been  clear  and  open  ;  but  now,  we  own,  we 
have  laid  a  great  tree  across  it  that  has  almost 
blocked  it  up,  and  has  rendered  it  impassable; 
and  we  are  come  down  lo  endeavour  to  take 
it  away,  and  to  make  the  road  as  clear  as  ever  ; 
and,  in  token  of  the  sincerity  of  our  disposi- 
tion, we  present  you  with  this  string  of  wam- 
pum. 

"  This  murder  has,  no  doubt,  filled  our  bre- 
tliren's  eyes  so  full  with  tears,  that  they  cannot 
see  us;  we  desire  to  wipe  the  lears  from  their 
eyes,  that  they  may  see  us,  the  sky,  and  every 
thing  else,  as  they  used  to  do,  before  that  mur- 
der happened  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  present 
you  wilh  a  bundle  of  skins. 

"  This  murder  has  been  as  great  a  grief  lo 
our  hearls  as  lo  yours.  It  gives  us  great  pain 
when  we  think  of  it.  We  would,  however, 
remove  out  of  your  heart,  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment and  revenge  against  us  for  it ;  and  in 
order  to  induce  you  to  moderate  your  anger, 
we  give  you  this  bundle  of  skins. 

"  By  an  article  in  all  our  treaties,  we  mutu- 
ally engage,  let  what  will  happen,  it  shall  not 
break  the  good  correspondence  that  is  between 
us  ;  and  now  that  this  unhappy  affair  has  hap- 
pened, wo  are  come  down  to  desire  it  may  not 
occasion  a  breach  of  friendship,  but  that,  not- 
withstanding this,  we  may  still  continue  bre- 
thren ;  and  to  induce  you,  we  give  you  a  bun- 
dle of  skins." 

This  terminated  Ihe  speech  of  Quidahicqimt 
and,  with  it,  the  first  silling  of  ihe  council ;  for 
it  was  not  customary  in  Indian  councils,  to 
hear  a  speech  of  much  importance  and  the  an- 
swer to  it,  at  the  same  silting.  This  made 
negotiation  tedious,  but  gave  time  for  refleclion, 
and  for  the  feelings  lo  become  calm,  if  ihey 
had  been  excited  by  an  impassioned  address. 

At  the  next  silling  of  this  Council,  Shick 
Calamy,  deputy  of  the  Six  Nations,  joined  the 
conference. 

"  The  Governour  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  Brethren, — 1  am  well  pleased  with  what 
you  said  in  the  morning,  as  it  is  a  teslimony 
of  the  good  disposition  of  the  Delaware  Nation 
to  preserve  the  treaties  subsisting  between  us 
and  them.  We,  on  our  part,  arc  well  inclined 
to  preserve  a  good  understanding,  notwith- 
standing what  has  happened  ;  but  there  must 
be  something  done  first,  before  we  proceed  to 
that.  The  road  is  now  obsiructed,  and  it  must 
be  made  perfectly  clear  and  free. 

"  [  do  not  impute  ihe  murders  lliat  have 
been  commilled,  to  the  whole  Delaware  Na- 
tion ;  1  impute  them  only  to  the  people  who 
committed  them.  But  it  lies  on  the  whole 
Delaware  Nation  to  see  that  justice  be  done, 
by  delivering  up  the  persons  wiio  were  pre- 
sent when  the  murders  were    commilled,  to 


be  examined  and  punished,  according  to 
law. 

"  I  have  not  forgot  the  promise  I  made  to 
the  Six  Nations,  that  in  case  the  two  young 
men  should  on  examination  be  found  innocent, 
they  should  not  be  punished,  but  sent  back  safe 
to  their  friends.  I  expect  therefore  that  you 
will  immediately  point  out  the  two  persons, 
and  cause  them  to  be  brought  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to-morrow  morning  to  be  examined.  After 
this  is  done,  I  have  other  business  to  speak 
upon. 

"  Shick  Calamy  caused  the  two  young  men 
to  stand  up,  and  pointing  lo  them,  said,  they 
were  the  Two,  and  should  be  carefully  brought 
lo  be  examined  by  the  Chief  Justice  in  ihe 
morning.  And,  after  a  liltle  while,  he  added  ; 
Brethren,  you  have  one  ofour  cousins  in  prison, 
and  he  hath  told  some  ofour  young  men,  that 
he  would  make  his  escape  this  night;  he  is 
master  of  the  black  art,  and  a  conjurer  ;  there- 
fore lake  care  of  him. 

"  The  Governour  told  Shick  Calamy,  he 
defied  the  Devil  and  all  his  works  ;  and  he 
need  not  be  under  any  apprehensions,  the  In- 
dian should  be  well  guarded  ;  and  immediately 
gave  orders  to  the  High  Sheriff',  who  was  in 
waiting,  lo  put  him  in  irons,  and  confine  him 
closely." 

At  the  next  interview,  a  day  having  inter- 
vened, for  the  examination  before  ihe  Chief 
Juslice,  the  Governour  informed  the  Indians, 
that  the  two  young  men  had  been  cleared  ;  but 
requested,  that  they  should  be  brought  again, 
for  the  sake  of  their  testimony,  when  the  trial 
of  Mushamelon  should  come  on. 

"  Shick  Calamy  replied  as  follows: — 

"  Brother,  the  Governour: 

"  We  have  heard  your  answer  to  what  we 
said  the  other  day,  and  return  you  thanks  for 
giving  us  so  favourable  a  one,  and  for  taking 
us  again  into  your  friendship. 

"  Brethren, — Since  it  is  now  understood 
how  this  thing  came  about,  and  that  the  sun, 
which  was  darkened,  now  shines  as  clear  as 
ever,  we  give  you  this  belt  of  wampum,  to 
cover  the  wound  that  we  have  made.  Here 
he  laid  doicn  a  belt. 

"  Since  this  unhappy  afl^air  is  now  fully 
ended,  we  give  you  this  belt  of  wampum,  to 
lake  away  the  hatchet.  Here  he  laid  down 
another  belt. 

"  If  the  hatchet  be  removed  but  a  little  way, 
it  may  perhaps  be  seen,  and,  being  bloody, 
give  otience.  We  therefore  bury  it,  with  this 
belt,  deep  under  the  ground,  ihat  it  may  never 
be  seen  more,  nor  remembered  by  us,  nor  those 
who  are  under  the  ground,  lo  the  latest  pos- 
terity.    Here  he  laid  down  another  belt. 

"Let  this  string  of  wampum  serve  as  fuel 
lo  the  Council-Fire,  to  make  it  burn  as  clear 
as  ever. 

"  Let  this  string  of  wampum  serve  to  take 
Ihe  overflow  of  gall  out  of  your  bowels;  for 
such  a  foul  oifence,  as  liiis,  always  occasions 
an  overffow  of  the  gall,  which  must  be  taken 
out."' 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  Go- 
vernonr  informed  them  that  he  accepted  the 
wampum  which  had  been  offered  ;  and  as  a 
farther  confirmation  of  his  good-will,  presented 
them  with  several  strings  Ibr  the  same  pur- 
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poses,  and  one  especially,  as  a  proof"  that  his 
resentment  had  entirely  subsided,  and  his  gal] 
been  removed." 

Thus  they  parted  ;  little  anticipating  that 
ere  that  generation  had  passed  away,  a  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  would,  by  public  pro- 
clamation, oflcr  a  premium,  "  for  the  scalp  of 
every  male  Delaware"  man,  or  boy  "  above 
the  age  often  years,  of  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-four pieces  of  eight," — or  Spanish  dollars — 
"  and  for  the  scalp  of  every  female,"  whether 
women  or  child,  "  above  the  age  of  ten  years, 
the  sum  of  fifty  pieces  of  eight." 

A  sorrowful  termination,  indeed,  to  the  ad- 
mirable system  of  William  Penn,  and  the  more 
sad,  that  this  fatal  blow  was  administered  by 
the  hand  of  his  own  son.  This  sanguinary 
proclamation  was  published,  on  the  26th  of  the 
Sevenih  month,  1763,  and  signed  by  John 
Penn. 

The  following  circumstance  took  place  in 
this  city.  A  little  boy  while  suffering  greatly 
from  an  internal  disease,  supposed  to  be  a  tu- 
mour in  the  stomach,  was  taken  by  his  father 
to  the  hospital  for  examination.  The  faculty 
was  not  prepared  to  define  his  case.  Some 
time  after,  he  asked  his  father  one  morning, 
who  was  silting  by  him,  for  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  said.  Mother  1  have  often  heard  you 
pray  ;  I  have  heard  you  pray  for  me  ;  and  1 
wanted  to  pray,  but  I  thought  1  was  so  weak, 
the  Lord  would  not  hear  my  prayers  ;  I  dream- 
ed he  told  me.  He  could  hear  me  if  I  whisper- 
ed. Mother  1  want  you  to  lake  off  all  this 
poidtice  and  bandage,  the  Lord  will  heal  me. 
He  told  me  he  would  heal  me,  and  1  know  he 
will  do  it.  Thus  exemplifying  the  efficacy  of 
faith.  The  mother  yielded  to  his  entreaties, 
and  the  child  recovered. 

For  "The  Friend." 

PEACE. 
"  There  is  a  twofold  peace.  The  first  is 
negative.  It  is  relief  from  disgust  and  corrod- 
ing care.  It  is  repose  after  conflict  and  storms. 
Bat  there  is  another  and  a  higher  peace,  to 
which  this  is  but  the  prelude  ;  '  The  peace  of 
God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,'  and  is 
properly  called  the  '  kingdom  of  heaven  with- 
in us.'  This  state  is  anything  but  negative. 
It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action  of 
the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious  action, 
in  which  all  our  powers  and  affections  are 
blended  in  a  beautiful  proportion,  and  sus- 
tain and  perfect  one  another.  It  is  more 
than  silence  after  storms.  It  is  as  the  concord 
of  all  melodious  sounds.  Has  the  reader  never 
known  a  season  when,  in  the  Aillest  flow  of 
thought  and  feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of 
the  sold,  an  inward  calm,  profound  as  midnight 
silence,  yet  bright  as  the  still  summer  noon  ; 
full  of  joy,  unbroken  by  one  throb  of  tumultu- 
ous passion,  has  been  breathed  through  his 
spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and  presage 
of  the  serenity  of  a  happier  world  1  Of  this 
character  is  the  peace  of  religion.  It  is  a  con- 
scious harmony  with  God  and  the  creation  ; 
an  alliance  of  love  with  all  beings  ;  a  sympa- 
thy with  all  that  is  pure  and  happy  ;  a  surren- 
der of  every  separate  will  and  interest  ;  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  universe  ; 


an  entire  concord  of  purpose  with  its  infinite' 
Original.  This  is  peace  and  the  true  happiness | 
of  man."  It  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Hisj 
beloved  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it 
is  the  privilege  of  every  soul  that  He  has  cre- 
ated to  obtain  it,  or  attain  to  it,  by  and  through 
obedience  and  faithfulness  to  the  dictates  of 
His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart.  A  co-operation 
with  "  The  grace  of  God  which  bringeth  sal- 
vation," and  ."  hath  appeared  unto  all  men, 
teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness,  and  the 
world's  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righte- 
ously, and  godly  in  this  present  world,  looking 
for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  appear- 
ing of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  who  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity." 


Religion  prepares  its  possessor  for  another, 
a  brighter,  and  a  happier  world,  and  inspires 
him  with  the  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality 
beyond  the  grave.  It  opens  to  iis  followers 
the  portals  to  the  land  of  glory,  and  welcomes 
them  to  those  imperishable  treasures  at  God's 
right  hand. 

True. — It  is  with  narrow-minded  people,  as 
with  narrow  necked  bottles  ;  the  less  they  have 
in  them,  the  more  noise  they  make  in  pouring 
it  out. 
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EXTENSION  OF  SLAVERY. 

The  unrighteous  acquisition  of  Mexican  ter- 
ritory by  the  United  States,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Southern  people  to  introduce 
slavery,  if  practicable,  into  those  sections  of 
country,  have  called  forth  an  expression  of 
opinion,  which  evinces  a  more  firm  resolution 
to  confine  this  dark  system  within  its  present 
limits,  than  we  have  for  a  long  time  witnessed. 
We  shall  make  some  selections  from  the  daily 
papers,  exhibiting  the  conflicting  feelings  of  the 
i\orth  and  South  on  this  subject.  These  ex- 
tracts give  the  sentiments  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

"  South  Carolina — The  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  having 
reference  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso — or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico — is  in  the  words  fol- 
lowing ;  the  s;ime  being  a  compromise  propo- 
sition, reported  by  the  joint  committee  of  the 
two  houses,  consequent  upon  the  Senate  hav- 
ing adopted  resolutions  for  immediate  action 
of  the  most  ultra  character,  while  those  adopt- 
ed in  the  House  recommended  delay  for  a  more 
appropriate  season  : — 

'"■Resolved,  That  the  time  for  discussion 
by  the  slaveholding  States,  as  to  their  exclu- 
sion from  the  territory  recently  acquired  from 
Mexico,  has  passed  ;  and  that  this  General 
Assembly,  representing  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State,  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
her  sister  States  in  resisting  the  application  o( 
the  principles  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  to  such 
territory,  at  any  and  every  hazard.' 

"  The  Charleston  Mercury  is  terribly  dis- 


satisfied with  this  result.  It  would  have  South 
Carolina  set  down  her  foot  at  once,  and  alone; 
and  covets  for  South  Carolina  the  position  of 
champion  and  file  leader  for  the  South,  if  in- 
deed it  does  not  secretly  apprehend  that  ulti- 
mately South  Carolina  will  have  to  ofiiciate  as 
sole  combatant  in  the  battle  for  the  so-called 
rights  of  the  Southern  Slates." 

"  Virginia. — A  series  of  resolutions  were 
reported  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates, 
by  the  chairman  of  the  special  committee  on 
'the  Wilmot  Proviso  and  kindred  subjects,' 
which  declares,  first,  that  the  institution  of  sla- 
very is  fully  recognized  by  the  Constitution, 
and  that  any  attempts  to  abridge  the  rights  of 
the  slaveholder,  to  prohibit  his  free  emigration, 
with  his  slaves  to  any  portion  of  any  territory 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  gross  and  palpable 
violation  of  the  Constitution.  Secondly,  that 
Virginia  cannot,  in  honour  to  herself  or  poste- 
rity, think  for  one  moment  of  a  submission  to 
a  law  of  Congress  having  such  an  object  in 
view,  and,  thirdly,  that  Virginia  will  resist 
such  an  act  of  aggression  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  fourth  resolution  empowers  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  in  case  nf  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  or  any  kindred 
measure,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature, 
to  immediately  call  an  extra  session  '  to  take 
into  consideration  the  said  act,  as  well  as  the 
mode  and  measure  of  redress.'" 

"  A  series  of  resolutions  was  afterwards 
brought  in  directly  counter  to  those  submitted 
last  week.  The  Richmond  Enquirer  denounces 
them  as 'surrendering  the  whole  question  of 
Southern  rights,'  while  the  Whig,  though  not 
directly  taking  ground  in  their  favour,  speaks 
of  the  '  true  policy  of  the  South' as  of  the  'de- 
fensive' sort — the  excluding  of  slavery  from 
I  he  new  territories  insulting  to  the  South,  and 
any  interference  with  it  in  the  District  to  be 
'  resisted  at  every  hazard'— ihouah  it  would  be 
certain  first  that  their  Northern  brethren  intend 
to  make  this  aggressiun  upon  them.  The  re- 
solutions are  briefly  :— 1.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  recognizes  slavery  ;  2.  Many 
differ  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit 
or  abridge  the  free  immigration  of  a  slave- 
holder, with  his  slaves,  into  the  territories  ;  3. 
That  if  it  does  not  possess  the  power,  the  ex- 
ercise of  it,  a.bridging  individual  righls,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  under 
which  the  government  was  framed  ;  4.  It 
would  be  unjust  legislation,  and  a  tyrannical 
abuse  of  power,  to  force  domestic  slavery 
upon  an  unwilling  people,  and  in  the  case  of 
California  and  New  Mexico,  would  aggravate 
the  wounds  of  war,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  re- 
volt ;  5.  The  question  in  these  territories  is 
transient — they  were  free  when  acquired,  and 
so  must  remain,  as  Congress  cannot  legislate 
slavery  into  existence  there  ;  6.  The  unity  of 
government  is  now  as  dear  to  us  as  ever  •  7. 
We  prize  the  union  too  highly  to  fly  to  arms 
and  dissolve  it;  8.  The  passage  of  any  law 
prohibiting  the  introduction  of  slavery  inio  Ca- 
lifornia and  New  Mexico  would  be  gratuitous, 
as  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  ;  9.  While  we  de- 
precate a  quarrel,  we  will  resist  nil  invasion  of 
our  rights;  and  10.  The  interference  with 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  is  at  variance 
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with  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  govern- 
ment." 

From  these  resolutions,  it  is  plain  there  is  a 
difference  of  sentiment  even  among  Southern 
men,  respecting  the  propriety  of  Congress 
granting  constitutions  to  the  territorial  govern- 
ments, containing  the  provision  that  slavery 
shall  not  be  introduced  where  it  is  not  now 
tolerated.  While  some  seem  ready  to  take 
fire  on  the  subject,  others  reason  with  more 
calmness,  and  see  that  Congress  has  no  right 
to  impose  this  "  darkest,  foulest  blot,"  upon  a 
people  who  renounce  it. 

It  appears  that  the  Indiana  Legislature  has 
also  been  occupied  with  this  question.  Some 
of  the  members  desire  Congress  to  declare  that 
the  rules  of  internalional  law  require  that  the 
"  laws,  rights,  and  institutions  of  Territories, 
acquired  by  treaty,"  remain  in  force  until  i 
rightfully  altered  by  the  new  government ;  that 
California  and  New  Mexico  under  these  rules 
are  now  free,  and  ought  to  remain  so.  An- 
other paragraph  states,  that  "  the  Californian 
newspaper,  published  at  San  Francisco,  de- 
clares that  the  people  of  that  territory  are  uni- 
ted as  one  man,  against  the  establishment  or 
introduction  of  slavery  there." 

Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  instructing  the  representatives  of 
that  Stale  to  vote  for  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  newly  acquired  territories,  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  on  the  22nd  ;  some  invective  was  cast 
at  the  North,  but  they  were  directed  to  be 
printed,  ayes  45,  nays  6. 

While  the  extension  of  slavery  has  been 
discussed  in  some  of  the  Slate  Legislatures, 
the  following  resolution  on  the  traffic  in  slaves 
in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia,  was  introduced  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  : 
"  Whereas,  the  traffic  now  prosecuted  in 
this  metropolis  of  the  Republic,  in  human  be- 
ings, as  chattels,  is  contrary  to  natural  justice, 
and  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  politi- 
cal system,  and  is  notoriously  a  reproach  to 
our  counlry  throughout  Christendom,  and  a 
serious  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  republican 
liberty  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  there- 
fore 

"Resolved,  That  the  committee  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill 
as  soon  as  practicable,'  prohibiting  the  slave 
trade  in  said  district. 

"  This  brought  a  number  of  members  to 
their  feet,  and  quite  a  sensation  prevailed. 

"  Afler  Mr.  Stewart  had  concluded,  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  The  yeas  and  nays  being  called,  they 
stood  as  follows  : — yeas  flS,  nays  109. 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Vinlon,  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  was  postponed  until 
that  day  two  weeks." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  above  resolution,  a 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  adverts  to  a 
long  article  on  the  general  quesiious  copied  by 
the  Washington  Union  from  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer; the  grievances  against  which  it  avows 
a  willingness  to  lake  a  stand,  and  slake  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  upon  the  issue,  are 
summed  up  something  in  this  fashion. 

1.  [ntcrfercnce  with  the  institution  of  slave- 
ry in  the  States. 


2.  The  prohibition  of  the  traffic  between  the 
Slates. 

.3.  The  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  The  exclusion  of  slavery  in  the  new  ter- 
ritories. 

The  writer  observes,  "  the  South  may  talk 
of'  disunion'  as  long  as  the  sun  and  stars  con- 
tinue to  hold  their  courses,  but  it  is  all  a  harm- 
less bugbear  to  frighten  the  timid  and  coerce 
the  ignorant.  The  Enquirer  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  class  at  the  South,  who  consi- 
der the  preservation  of  the  Union  paramount 
to  everything  else,  and  faintly  hints  that  in  the 
event  of  the  passage  of  any,  or  of  all  the  acts 
enumerated,  these  people  would  hold  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  any  attempt  to  dismember 
the  confederacy."  The  correspondent  further 
remarks  on  the  above,  that  "  in  regard  to  the 
nlerference  with  constitutional  slavery,  the 
North  have  not  attempted  to  molest  the  South  ; 
but  in  regard  to  new  territories,  slavery  never 
will  he  tolerated  there.''''  "  The  few  Southern 
slavery  fanatics  may  cling  to  their  favourite 
delusion  with  an  '  appetite  as  keen  as  death,' 
but  the  boundaries  of  slavery  are  fixed  by  a 
power  which  laughs  to  scorn  such  feeble 
ravings." 

The  Daily  News  published  in  this  city  holds 
similar  sentiments  on  the  question:  "The 
North  will  not  submit  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
very ;  and  fairly  aroused,  the  language  of  in- 
timidation will  but  render  harder  the  granite 
of  her  temper.  Of  one  thing  the  South  may 
be  assured, — that  while  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple North  are  opposed  to  any  aggressive  action 
against  the  South,  they  will  not  sanction,  they 
will  not  permit,  the  extension  of  slavery.  Upon 
this  point,  compromise  is  a  word  not  known. 
There  can  and  will  be  no  compromise  upon 
an  issue  so  sacred;  and  those  who  delude 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  it  is  possible, 
do  not  know  the  people." 

A  writer  from  VVashington  for  the  same 
paper  says,  "  While  universal  liberty  is  ad- 
vancing in  Europe,  and  every  freeman  is  sym- 
pathizing with  the  oppressed  millions  there,  it 
would  be  an  anomaly  most  remarkable,  that 
slavery  should  be  gaining  strength  here.  It 
will  not — it  cannot — every  day's  experience, 
and  every  year's  developments,  show  that  it 
will  not  last.  Slavery  will  be  abolished  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  ;  the  new  territories  will 
be  free  territories,  and  the  rights  of  the  South 
will  be  guarantied,  and  then  the  institution 
will  go  down,  as  naturally  and  as  gradually 
as  old  age  to  the  grave,  and  be  forgotten." 

Our  confidence  is  not  placed  in  man  to  abo- 
lish slavery,  or  to  set  limits  to  it.  We  adduce 
these  passages  to  show  the  present  feelin 
upon  the  momentous  subject,  and  could  wish 
that  opposition  to  the  great  sin  of  slavery,  was 
altogether  founded  on  the  true  principles  of 
justice  and  righteousness,  in  every  one  who 
advocates  the  extinction  of  it.  But  men  may 
be  impelled  to  good,  or  to  evil,  by  influences 
which  they  do  not  at  once  perceive.  If  fhe 
grand  object  in  coveting  and  wickedly  takinj 
from  Mexico,  a  large  portion  of  her  territory 
was  to  open  a  market  for  slaves,  and  to  increase 
ihrrcby  the  influonce  of  slaveholders  in 
councils  of  the  Nation,  the  intended  means  may 


defeat  the  purpose,  and  hasten  the  day  when 
the  shackles  shall  fall  from  the  oppressed,  and 
the  despised  man  of  colour  may  take  a  rank 
above  many  who  have  trafficked  in  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men.  "  The  Lord  is  a  God  of 
nowledge,  and  by  him  actions  are  weighed  ;" 
and  when  lie  sees  fit  he  can  control  the  devices 
of  fallible,  short-sighted  man,  and  bring  about 
his  own  work  contrary  to  their  designs  and 
wishes. 

The  Female  Branch  of  the  Avx'iliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends. 
A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth-day,  the  7th  instant,  at  3  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  at  the  Bible  Depositary. 


Received  of  Joel  W.  Hulton,  S4,  to  13,  vol.  23  ; 
Amos  E.  Kimberly,  S2,  vol.  22;  Tliomas  Bowman, 
$2,  vol.  22. 


Married,  Eleventh  month  29th  last,  at  Friends' 
meetingf,  Miincy,  Lycoming  county.  Pa.,  William  S. 
Mende.xhall,  of  Benton,  Columbia  county,  to  Mary 
S.,  daughter  of  John  and  Louisa  Warner,  of  the  for- 
mer place. 


Died,  in  Wolfborough,  N.  H.,  on  the  13lh  of  Tenth 
month  last,  after  a  protracted  and  painful  illnes.';, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, LvDiA,  wife  of  Samuel  Nowell,  in  the  74th  year 
of  her  age. — She  was  a  respectable  and  well  beloved 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  has  left  a  bus- 
band  to  whom  she  had  been  united  about  fifty-two 
years,  and  three  sons,  to  mourn  their  great  and  irre. 
parable  loss:  but  they  are  consoled  and  comforted! 
with  a  well-grounded  hope  and  belief,  that  their  los3  i 
is  her  unspeakable  gain  ;  and  that  she  has  exchanged'i 
a  world  of  sorrow,  alfliction  and  pain,  for 

A  world  of  purest  peace, — of  purest  joy, — 
Of  purest  love, — of  happiness  supreme. 

Without  abatement  and  without  alloy — 
Of  purest  pleasure  one  unbroken  stream. 

May  we  not  hear  her  speaking  from  fhe  tomb, 
"  Dry  up  your  tears,  and  weep  no  more  for  mc  ; 

Why  longer  clothe  your  minds  in  cypress  gloom,  | 

For  I  am  now  from  every  evil  free. 

I  now  shall  pass  through  death's  dark  vale  no  more, 
I've  bid  farewell  to  sorrow,  woe  and  pain  ;  i 

Survivors  grieve  not — I've  attained  the  shore, 

Where  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  triumphant  reign. 

Then  dry  those  pearly  drops  that  sadly  flow, 
Ne'er  from  the  cross  of  Christ  attempt  to  flee, 

But  hand  in  hand  united  onward  go — 

Love  God — seek  heaven — seek  peace — and  follow 


,   of  consumption,   on   the    IGth   of   Twelfth 

month,  1848,  at  .■'hclby,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y.,  John 
Wells  Weaveii,  in  the  26lh  year  of  his  age.  'Jhis 
young  man  had  been  married  but  nine  months,  and 
left  a  wife,  parents,  and  a  numerous  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends,  who  deeply  feel  and  lament  his  early  dc 
parturc,  but  with  the  consoling  belief  that  their  he- 
reavement  was  no  doubt  his  infinite  and  eternal  cain, 
He  was  a  consistent  member  of  our  Society,  and  at 
several  limes  expressed  his  nllachment  to  the  ancient 
doctrines  held  by  our  early  Friends.  He  endured  hi.' 
sufferings  with  much  patience  and  fortitude,  and  died 
in  peace. 
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frozen  so  that  he  lost  his  toes,  and  endured  or  because  dangerous  to  be  at  large,  and  in 
cruel  sulTerings  which  no  person  in  a  natural  I  defaull  of  suflicTent  hospital  provision  for  the 
slate    could    have    supported.     He  was    five  1  same,  '  My  prison  resembles  more  the  infernal 


Dorothea  I.  Dix.— Statistics  of  Insanity. 

(Continued  from  page  155.) 

The  remainder  of  the  memorial  is  filled  with 
melancholy  details  of  the  cruelties  to  which 
she  has  been  witness,  some  of  which  are  of 
evoking  a  nature,  as  to  be  scarcely  credi- 
ble, except  on  such  high  authority. 

The  following  are  among  them,  and  deserve 
to  be  re-published — deplorable  as  they  are — 
for  the  proofs  they  furnish  of  the  force  of  kind- 
ness : 

In  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Vermont 
hospital  for  1844,  is  the  following  record,  which 
being  a  repptiiion  in  fact,  if  not  almost  literal 
expression  of  my  own  notes,  I  adopt  in  prefer- 
ence :  '  One  case  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
four  and  a  half  years  ago,  of  a  man  who  had 
been  insane  more  than  twelve  years.  During 
he  four  years  previous  to  his  admission  he 
had  not  worn  any  article  of  clothing,  and  had 
been  caged  in  a  cellar,  without  feeling  the  in- 
luence  of  a  fire.  A  nest  of  straw  was  his 
only  lied  and  covering.  He  was  so  violent 
that  his  keeper  thought  it  necessary  to  cause 
an  iron  ring  to  be  riveted  about  his  neck,  so 
that  they  could  hold  him  when  they  changed 
his  bed  of  straw.  In  this  miserable  condition 
he  was  taken  from  the  cellar  and  conveyed  to 
the  hospital.  The  ring  was  at  once  removed 
from  his  neck.  He  has  worn  clothing,  has 
been  furnished  with  a  comfortable  bed,  and 
has  come  to  the  table,  using  a  knife  and  fork 
ever  since  he  was  admitted.  He  is  most  of 
the  time  pleasantly  and  usefully  employed 
about  the  institution.'  '  Another  man,  insane 
for  twenty-four  years,  for  the  last  six  years 
had  worn  no  clothing,  and  had  been  furnished 
with  no  bed  except  loose  straw.  He  had  be- 
come regardless  of  everything  that  was  decent. 
In  less  than  three  months  after  his  admission, 
he  so  improved  that  he  wore  clothing  constant- 
ly, kept  his  bed  and  room  neat,  and  worked 
on  the  farm  daily. 

"  '  Another  man,  insane  more  than  thirty 
years,  was  sold  to  the  lowest  bidder.  For 
many  years  he  was  caged,  and  had  his  feet 


months  in  the  hospital,  wore  his  clothing,  waa 
furnished  with  a  comfortable  bed,  and  sat  at 
table  with  other  patients.  He  was  a  printer 
by  trade,  and  for  a  long  lime  employed  him- 
self in  setting  up  type  for  the  newspaper  print- 
ed at  this  institution.' 

"  '  Another  patient,   a  woman   61  years   of 
tge,  was  taken  to  the  hospital.     She  had  been 


regions  than  any  place  on  the  earth  !'  Almost 
without  interval  might  be  heard  furious  excla- 
mations, blasphemous  language,  and  the  wild- 
est  ravings,  howls,  and  shrieks.  In  three 
towns  of  one  county  alone  (Essex)  I  found 
sixty  neglected  cases.  The  returns  of  1842 
exhibited  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  in  that  county.  On  the  24th  of 
confined   for  several  years  in  a  half  subterra-  j  December,  the  thermometer  below  zero,  I  vis- 


nean  cage,  &c.,  which  was  nothing  other  than 
a  cave  excavated  in  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the 
house,  and  straw  thrown  in  for  a  bed ;  no 
warmth  was  admitted  save  what  the  changing 
seasons  supplied.  Her  condition  in  all  re- 
spects was  neglected  and  horrible  in  the 
extreme.' 

"  Examples  here,  as  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  might  be  multiplied  of  the  insane  caged 
and  chained,  confined  in  garrets,  cellars,  corn- 
houses,  and  other  out-buildings,  until  their  ex- 
tremities were  seized   by  the   frost,  and   their 

fferings  augmented  by  extreme  torturing 
pain. 

"  In  all  the  States  where  the  cold  of  winter 
s  sufficient  to  cause  freezing  of  the  human 
frame  by  exposure,  I  have  found  many  muti- 
iited  insane,  deprived  either  of  the  hands  or 
he  feet,  and  sometimes  of  both. 

"  In  Massachusetts  we  trace  repetition  of 
like  circumstances.  In  the  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  State  hospital,  it  is  stated  that  '  many 
patients  have  been  received  into  the  institution 
who  have  been  badly  frozen  ;  some  in  such 
manner  as  to  have  lost  their  limbs — others  a 
part  of  them.'  '  Wilhin  a  week  from  the  date 
of  this  report,  a  man  was  sent  who  had  been 
confined  three  years  in  a  cage,  where  he  had 
been  repeatedly  badly  frozen,  and  in  the  late 
severe  weather  so  much  so,  that  his  extremi- 
ties were  actually  in  a  state  of  mortification 
when  he  arrived.  He  survived  but  two  days.' 
n  1841  and  '42,  I  traced  personally  the 
condition  of  more  than  five  hundred  insane 
men  and  women  in  Massachusetts  wholly  des- 
titute of  appropriate  care.  In  one  county  jail 
alone  there  were  twenty-eight,  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  furious  maniacs.  In  another 
jail,  in  an  adjoining  county,  were  twenty-two 
neglected  creatures.  It  was  to  this  jail — just 
presented  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  nuisance,  a 
place  totally  unfit  for  even  temporary  use — 
that  a  female  patient  was  hastily  removed  from 

the  poorhouse  of  D ,  in  order,  as  was  said, 

that  she  might  be  more  comfortable — in  reality 
to  evade  and  avoid  searching  investigations 
entered  upon  by  strong  authority. 

"  Said  the  keeper  of  one  county  prison,  in 
which  were  many  insane,  committed  '  not  for 
crime  or  misdemeanor,'  but  for  safe-keeping, 


ited  a  poorhouse;  found  one  of  the  insane  in- 
mates, a  woman,  in  a  small  apartment  entirely 
unfurnished  ;  no  chair,  table,  or  bed — neither 
bundle  of  straw  nor  a  lock  of  hay.  The  cold 
was  intense.  On  the  bare  floor  crouched  the 
wretched  occupant  of  this  dreary  place,  her 
limbs  contracted,  the  chin  resting  immovably 
upon  her  knees.  She  shuddered  convulsively, 
and  drew,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  more  close- 
ly about  her  \.\\e  fragments  of  garments  which 
constituted  her  sole  protection  against  unfit  ex- 
posure and  the  biting  cold.  But  the  attendant, 
as  I  passed  out  from  this  den,  remarked  that 
(hey  used  '  to  throw  some  blankets  over  her  at 
night.' 

"  inquiring  my  way  to  another  almshouse 
which  I  had  heard  was  greatly  neglected,  I 
was  shown  the  road,  and  told  that  there  were 
'  plenty  of  insane  and  idiot  people  there.' 
'  Well  taken  care  of?'  I  asked.  '  Well 
enough  for  such  sort  of  creatures.'  '  Any  vio- 
lently insane  V  '  Yes  ;  my  sister's  son  is  there 
— a  real  tiger:  I  kept  him  awhile,  but  it  was 
too  much  trouble  ;  so  I  carried  him  there.'  '  Is 
he  comfortably  provided  for?'  '  Well  enough.' 
'  Has  he  decent  clothes  V  '  Good  enough.' 
'And  food?'  'Good  enough — good  enough.' 
'  One  word  more  :  has  he  the  comfort  of  a 
fire  ?'  '  Fire,  indeed,  fire  I  What  does  a  cra- 
zy man  want  of  fire?  he's  hot  enough — hot 
enough  without   fire!' 

"  At  another  poorhouse  I  found  three  con- 
fined in  stalls,  in  an  out  building.  The  vicis- 
situdes which  had  marked  the  life  of  one  of 
these  desolate  beings  were  singular,  and  may 
bring  instruction  to  those  whose  reason  now 
'  is  the  strength  of  their  life,'  but  who  are  not 
exempt  from  this  great  calamity. 

"  H belonged   to  a  respectable  family, 

possessed  good  abilities,  and  was  well  educa- 
ted. He  removed  from  I ,  in  Massachu- 
setts, to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  for  a  consider- 
able period  he  conducted  with  ability  a  popular 
newspaper.  In  time,  he  was  elected  senator 
in  the  State  legislature,  and  was  a  Judge  in  the 
Court  of  Errors.  As  a  public  man  he  was 
upright  and  respected.  Insanity  was  develop- 
ed while  he  filled  public  stations  :  ho  was  con- 
veyed to  the  hospital  at  Worcester  ;  his  pro- 
perty was    consumed  ;   and    he    was   finally 
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discharged  as  altogether  incurable;  and  being 
very  violent  most  of  the  time,  he  was  placed, 

'  for  safety,'  first  in  the  jail  at  S ,  finally 

removed  to  that  in  1 ,  and  thence  transfer- 
red to  the  almshouse  where  I  found  him.  He 
had  even  then  periods  of  partial  restoration  to 
reason,  so  as  to  comprehend  where  he  was, 
and  how  cared  for :  inhabiting  an  unfinished, 
dreary,  narrow  stall,  in  a  dreary  building  of 
an  almshouse  ! 

"  In  a  prison  which  I  visited  often,  was  an 
idiot  youth.  He  would  follow  me  from  cell  to 
cell  with  eager  curiosity,  and  for  a  long  time 
manifested  no  appearance  of  thought.  Cheer- 
ful expressions,  a  smile,  frequent  small  gifts, 
and  encouragement  to  acquire  some  improved 
personal  habits,  at  length. seemed  to  light  up 
his  mind  to  a  limited  power  of  perception.  He 
would  claim  his  share  in  the  distribution  of 
books,  though  he  could  not  read,  examine  them 
with  delight,  and  preserve  them  with  singular 
care.  If  I  read  from  the  Scriptures,  he  was 
reverently  attentive  :  if  I  conversed,  he  listened 
earnestly,  with  half  conscious  aspect.  One 
morning  I  passed  more  hurriedly  than  usual, 
and  did  not  speak  to  him.  '  Me  book  I  me 
book !'  he  exclaimed,  eagerly  thrusting  his 
hand  through  the  iron  bars  of  the  closed  door 
of  his  cell.  'Take  this,  and  be  careful,'! 
said.  Suddenly  stooping,  he  seized  the  bread 
which  had  been  brought  for  his  breakfast,  and 
pushing  it  eagerly  through  the  bars,  he  ex- 
claimed, in  more  connected  speech  than  was 
known  before,  '  Here's  bread  ;  an't  you  hun- 
gry V  How  much  might  be  done  to  develop 
even  the  minds  of  idiots,  if  we  but  knew  how 
10  touch  the  instrument  v/ith  a  skilful  hand! 

"  Attempts  to  cultivate  the  higher  faculties 
ofthese  creatures,  seemingly  the  merest  animals, 
have  been  successfully  adopted  to  a  moderate 
extent  in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
and  in  the  United  Stales  the  subject  has  been 
discussed.  Dr.  Ray,  of  the  Rhode  Island  hos- 
pital, not  long  since  visited  a  school  for  idiots 
which  has  been  established  at  the  Bicetre,  near 
Paris.  He  writes,  that 'as  early  as  the  year 
1828,  Femes*  made  the  first  attempt  in 
France  to  develop  the  powers  of  idiots,  which 
attempt  has  resulted  in  the  present  school  of 
Voisin,  and  which  exhibits  to  the  astonished 
spectator  a  triumph  of  perseverance  and  skill 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  that  does  infinite 
credit  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  that 
gentleman.'  This  testimony  is  supported  by 
Dr.  Conolly,  who,  visiting  the  hospitals  near 
Paris,  said,  'I  was  conducted  to  a  school  ex- 
clusively established  for  the  improvement  of 
these  cases,  and  of  the  epileptic,  and  nothing 
more  extraordinary  can  well  be  imagined 
Dr.  Hay  ward,  of  Boston,  who  visited,  last  year, 
the  schools  for  idiots  above  referred  to,  ex 
presses  the  opinion  that  the  great  benefits  to 
the  unfortunate  classes  whose  good  they  arc 
designed  to  promote  can  hardly  be  appreciated 

"  •  A  small  volume  entitled  '  Essays  upon  Several 
Projects,  by  Daniel  de  Foe,'  London,  1702,  conlaini 
this  remarkable  passage  :  '  T/ie  wisiloin  of  Providpna 
has  not  Ifj't  us  whhout  exnmiiles  of  some  of  Ihe  mas 
stupid  natural  idiots  in  ihe  world  iclio  have  heen  re 
gtorrd  to  their  reason,  infused  after  a  life  of  idiolism 
perhaps,  among  other  wise  ends,  to  confute  that  eor 
did  supposition  that  iiUo'.s  hare  no  souls.' 
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and  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  establish 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

I  visited  the  poorhouse  in  VV .     In  a 

cage,  built  under  a  wood-shed,  fully  exposed  to 
alT passers  upon  the  public  road,  was  a  miser- 
able insane  man,  partially  enveloped  in  a  torn 
coverlet.  '  My  husband,'  remarked  the  mis- 
ress  of  the  house,  '  clears  out  the  cage  and 
Kits  in  fresh  straw  once  a  week  ;  but  some- 
limes  it's  hard  work  to  master  him.  You  see 
him  now  in  his  best  estate  I' 

"  In  the  adjacent  town,  at  the  poorhouse, 
was  a  similar  case  ;  only,  if  possible,  more  re- 
volting, more  excited,  and  more  neglected. 
There  were  also  other  persons  there  in  ditier- 
ent  stages  of  insanity. 

"  In  a  county  jail  not  distant  was  a  man 
who  had  been  confined  in  a  close  apartmenl 
for  many  years  ;  a  wreath  of  rags  invested  his 
body  and  his  neck  ;  he  was  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  there  was  neither  table,  seat,  nor  bed  ; 
a  heap  of  noxious  straw  defiled  one  corner  of 
the  room. 

(Tobeconlinucd.) 

Distinctions. — "  Men  may  work  in  different 
departments  of  life,  and  yet  recognize  their 
brotherly  relation,  and  honour  one  another, 
and  hold  friendly  communion  with  one  an- 
other. Undoubtedly  men  will  prefer  as  friends 
and  common  associates,  those  with  whom  they 
sympathize  most. 

"  But  this  is  not  to  form  a  rank  or  caste. 
For  example,  the  intelligent  seek  out  the  intel- 
ligent: the  pious,  those  who  reverence  God. 
But  suppose  the  religious  and  the  intellectual 
should  cut  themselves  ofl^,  by  some  broad  visi- 
ble distinction  from  the  rest  of  society,  to  form 
a  clan  of  their  own  ;  to  refuse  admission  into 
their  houses  to  people  of  inferior  knowledge 
and  virtue  ;  and  to  diminish  as  far  as  possible 
the  occasions  of  intercourse  with  them  ;  would 
not  society  rise  up  as  one  man  against  this 
arrogant  exclusiveness  ?  And  \?  intelligence 
and  piety  may  not  be  the  foundations  of  a 
caste,  on  what  ground  shall  they,  who  have  no 
distinction  but  wealth,  superior  costume,  richer 
equipages,  finer  houses,  draw  lines  around 
themselves,  and  constitute  themselves  a  higher 
class?  That  some  should  be  richer  than 
others  is  natural,  and  is  necessary,  and  could 
only  be  prevented  by  gross  violations  of  right. 
Leave  men  to  the  free  use  of  their  powers,  and 
some  will  accumulate  more  than  their  neigh- 
bours. But  to  be  prosperous  is  not  to  be 
suiierior  ;  and  should  form  no  barrier  between 
men.  Wealth  ought  not  to  secure  to  the  pros- 
perous the  slightest  consideration.  The  only 
distinctions  which  should  be  recognized,  are 
those  of  ihe  soul — of  strong  principle — of  in- 
corruptible integrity — of  usefulness — of  culti- 
vated intellect — of  fidelity  in  seeking  for 
truth. 

"  A  man  in  proportion  as  he  has  these 
claims,  should  be  honoured  and  welcomed 
everywhere.  1  see  not  why  such  a  man,  how- 
ever coarsely  if  neatly  dressed,  should  not  be 
a  respected  guest  in  the  best  mansions,  and  in 
the  most  bi'illiant  meetings.  A  man  is  worth 
infinitely  more  than  the  saloons,  and  Ihe  cos- 
tumes, and  the  show  of  the  universe.  He  tras 
made,  to  tread  all  these  beneath  his  feet.   What 


an  insult  to  humanity  is  the  present  deferenc 
o  dress  and  upholstery!  as  if  the  silkworm 
and  looms,  and  scissors,  and  needles,  coul 
produce  something  nobler  than  a  man  !  Ever; 
good  man  should  protest  against  a  caste  found 
ed  on  outxcard  prosperity  :  because  it  exalt 
he  outward,  above  the  inward:  the  materia 
above  the  spiritual  :  because  it  springs  from 
and  cherishes  a  contemptible  pride  in  superfi 
cial  and  transitory  distinctions :  because  i 
ienates  man  from  his  brother,  breaks  the  ti 
of  common  humanity,  and  breeds  jealousy 
scorn,  and  mutual  ill-will.  Can  this  be  needei 
to  social  order  ?" — Extract. 

THE  SUELTER. 
The  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Asso 

elation  for  the  Care  of  Coloured  Orphans 

Adopted  First  month  blh,  1849. 

The  Association  for  the  care  of  Colourei 
Orphans,  feel  it  due  to  those  friends  of  the  In 
stitution  who  have  generously  contributed  I 
its  support,  to  lay  before  them  its  state  durin 
the  past  year.  Though  this  Association  ha. 
been  often  doubtful  how  the  expenses  necessa 
rily  incurred  in  the  support  of  so  large  a  fc!-' 
ly  were  to  be  defrayed,  yet  it  has  never  beet 
permitted  to  want : — a  legacy,  or  some  kint 
donation  has  come  in  to  its  aid.  We  are  thu! 
encouraged  to  hope  that  an  Institution,  whici 
rescues  so  many  helpless,  neglected  beings 
from  vice  and  want,  and  places  them  in  asitua 
lion  where  they  are  instructed  in  those  truths 
which  their  tender  years  are  capable  of  receiv. 
ing, — have  the  advantage  of  a  school, — art 
trained  to  habits  of  cleardiness  and  decorum 
and  thus  fitted  to  enter  respectable  families  as 
domestics,  will  not  be  permitted  to  fail. 

We  believe  the  school  is  as  good  a  one  as 
children  of  the  same  description  generally  en- 
joy ;  it  is  under  the  care  of  two  teachers 
whose  persevering  eflxirls  and  faithfulness  tc 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  have  been  manifested 
by  the  satisfactory  advancement  of  the  pupils 
in  such  studies  as  are  adapted  to  their  years, 
The  sewing  is  carefully  attended  to  ; — the 
little  girls  have  made,  during  the  past  year, 
350  garments;  and  considerable  knitting  has 
also  been  done,  which  has  been  as  improving 
to  themselves  as  helpful  to  the  family  ;  and 
when  we  look  round  on  the  assembled  group,' 
so  cheerful  and  comfortable,  and  recur  to  ihf 
situation  of  each  previous  to  iheir  being  admit 
ted,  the  contrast  is  striking.  But  our  work 
does  not  end  here  ;  we  remain  their  guardians 
afier  they  have  been  apprenticed  ;  and  we  sen 
sibly  feel  ihat  one  of  our  greatest  responsibili' 
ties  is,  in  providing  homes  for  these  little  ones 
in  such  families,  as  will  bo  careful  to  watch 
over  them  for  good,  protect  them  from  evil 
communications,  and  keep  their  best  welfare 
always  in  view.  This  is  an  arduous  duty,  but 
if  we  hope  to  see  the  designs  of  the  Association 
carried  out,  in  elevating  the  character  of  the 
coloured  people,  we  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  ] 
this  respect.  , 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  (o  call  the  : 
attention  of  Friends  to  our  small  Library, 
which  owes  its  origin  in  great  measure,  to  the  ^ 
kindness  of  the  managers  of  the  late  "  Read- 
ing Room,"  who   in    the  distribution  of  the 
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books  belonging  to  it,  furnished  us  with  a  num- 
ber of  volumes  calculated  to  please,  as  well  as 
instruct  the  children  ;  with  others  of  a  different 
bast,  which  have  been  read  with  interest  by 
'.he  family:  several  volumes  have  since  been 
added  to  the  list,  and  they  now  number  10! 
!n  the  Family  Library,  and  129  in  the  chil 
irens'.  We  believe  that  reading  works  to  the 
oupils  of  a  suitable  kind,  tends  to  improve  the 
iiind  and  give  an  impulse  thereto,  which  may 
operate  powerfully  on  their  future  habits,  and 
Srovc  a  blessing  to  them  in  after  life. 

We  earnestly  desire  that  our  work  may  be 
blessed  in  its  results,  believing  that  the  class 
or  which  it  is  designed,  have  strong  and  pow- 
erful claims  on  our  best  feelings  ;  and  we  wish 
.hal  in  all  our  movements  we  may  seek  for 
.hat  ability,  which  influenced  those  who  were 
nstrumental  in  first  establishing  "  A  Shelter" 
or  the  neglected  coloured  orphan,  and  whose 
jffbrts  we  have  reason  to  believe,  have  been 
peculiarly  owned  by  Him,  who  regardeth  with 
in  eye  of  pity  the  innocent  and  friendless,  and 
ivho  gave  them  faith  to  believe  that  the  orphan 
ivoiild  never  utter  its  appeal  in  vain. 
■  Much,  perhaps,  need  not  be  stated  in  rela- 
'.ion  to  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  house- 
lold,  as  there  has  been  no  material  change  in 
hat  department  for  many  years,  and  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  it  so  little  varied,  that 
he  duty  of  each  succeeding  day,  has  often 
ieen  but  the  repetition  of  the  events  of  yester- 
Jay.  From  the  monthly  reports  of  the  com- 
nittees  of  supervision,  it  appears,  that  the  same 
Watron  who  has  so  long  devoted  herself  to  the 
nterests  of  the  Institution,  continues  faithful  to 
ler  charge  ;  and  that  good  order  and  harmony 
Prevail  throughout  this  large  and  interesting 
'amily. 

in  the  early  part  of  Second  month,  several 
if  the  children  were  confined  to  the  nursery 
vith  chicken-po.x ;  after  which  the  measles 
Appeared  among  them;  and  within  ten  days, 
hirty-six  of  the  number  were  under  medical 
[are  from  the  last  mentioned  disease.  During 
!his  period,  the  attention  of  the  Matron  and  her 
Issistant,  aided  by  the  teachers,  greatly  pro- 
noted  the  comfort  of  the  children,  and  pre- 
►ented  the  necessity  of  employing  e.xtra 
issistance  ;  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
vould  have  been  unavoidable.  In  consequence 
If  this  indisposition,  and  one  of  the  teachers 
having  taken  the  disease,  the  duties  of  the 
school  were  for  a  short  time  interrupted.  They 
ill  recovered  except  one  little  boy,  who  sank 
inder  a  scrofulous  affection,  which  the  mea- 
sles had  greatly  increased  ;  he  died  on  the  19lh 
)f  Second  month,  and  was  interred  on  the  21st. 
Previous  to  removing  the  remains,  the  chil- 
Iren,  as  is  usual  on  such  solemn  occasions, 
,vere  collected  to  take  a  parting  view  of  their 
ittle  companion,  which  was  a  touching  and 
mpressive  scene — he  was  then  followed  to  the 
Jrave  by  the  visiting  committee  for  the  week. 
Jae  of  our  little  girls  was  suddenly  removed 
n  the  Fourth  month  by  croup;  and  on  the 
L7th  of  the  Fifth  month,  after  a  lingering  ill- 
less,  another  of  our  boys  departed  this  life, 
Vom  pulmonary  consumption  ;  since  which, 
md  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  chicken- 
10X,  they  have  enjoyed  an  unusual  share  of 
lealth. 


We  should  do  injustice  to  our  feelings,  did 
we  not  here  e.xpress  our  obligations  to  our  kind 
physician,  Dr.  Casper  Wister,  for  his  untiring 
care  and  attention  during  this  season  of  afflic- 
tion, in  visiting  and  administering  gratuitously, 
to  the  wants  of  so  many  little  sufferers,  and 
who,  under  Providence,  has  been  instrumental 
in  restoring  them  to  health  ;  and  they  now 
form  a  group  of  53  healthful,  happy  children, 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  home,  which  the 
Association  has  been  enabled  to  provide  for 
them,  through  the  liberality  of  many  friends. 

Few  know  the  e.xtent  of  misery  and  destitu 
tion  from  which  many  are  rescued,  that  have 
not  beheld  it  for  themselves  ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  frequent  repetition  of  such  scenes  as  some 
of  us  are  called  upon  to  witness,  may  never  be 
permitted  to  lessen  our  sympathy  for  these 
poor  neglected  ones  of  our  heavenly  Father's 
i'amily  ;  but  that  while  it  leads  us  to  number 
our  own  blessings,  it  may  stimulate  us  to  per- 
severe in  our  e.'sertions,  to  save  such  from  the 
vice  and  wretchedness  to  which  they  are  so 
fearfully  exposed,  and  place  them  where  they 
may,  through  mercy,  have  their  minds  directed 
to  Him  who  continues  to  be  "  the  Helper  of 
the  fatherless."  One  instance  may  suffice  as 
a  specimen. 

It  was  a  cold  bleak  day  last  winter,  when 
two  of  our  Managers  repaired  to  one  of  the 
crowded  alleys  in  Souihwark,  to  receive  an 
orphan  boy  from  ihe  hands  of  a  crippled  grand- 
mother, whose  little  room  presented  a  scene  of 
discomfort  and  squalid  poverty,  such  as  is 
rarely  surpassed.  The  small  handful  of  smo- 
king chips,  over  which  the  aged  woman  and 
child  were  hovering,  gave  no  perceptible 
warmth  to  the  apartment,  into  which  the  chill- 
ing blast  from  without  had  free  access  through 
the  broken  window  and  other  apertures  ;  the 
remains  of  what  had  once  been  a  garment, 
covered  but  a  small  part  of  the  little  sufferer, 
and  he  sat  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger, 
and  in  extreme  filth,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
cover  his  breast  and  shoulders  with  a  part  of 
his  grandmother's  dress.  What  a  comfort  it 
seemed  to  that  poor  woman,  feeling  herself 
fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  and  no  longer  able 
to  provide  for  the  child,  to  know  that  there 
was  an  asylum,  in  which  he  would  be  clothed, 
fed,  and  educated.  Yet  how  many  there  are 
in  this  great  city,  who  are  but  too  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  the  benefits  such  an  es- 
tablishment might  confer;  though  the  increas- 
ing confidence  of  the  coloured  population  in 
the  integrity  of  our  motives,  is  strikingly  evi- 
dent within  the  last  few  years  ;  and  while  ob- 
serving this  pleasant  feature,  it  is  gratifying  to 
be  assured,  that  some  of  those  who  have  felt 
the  benefit  of  our  care  in  their  infancy  and 
childhood,  were  earnestly  desirous  that  the 
little  ones  they  were  about  to  leave,  might 
partake  of  the  same  privileges  they  had  enjoy- 
ed. Joshua  Latham,  with  his  twin  brother, 
were  early  deprived  of  their  parents,  and  at 
the  request  of  their  grandmother,  were  receiv- 
ed into  "  The  Shelter"  in  the  year  1828.  At 
a  suitable  age,  they  were  placed  with  respect- 
able farmers,  within  two  miles  of  each  other. 
Joshua  evinced  a  love  for  the  truth  beyond 
hat  is  common  at  his  age,  never  having  been 
by  his  care-lakers  in  a  falsehood  ;  and 


we  are  informed,  that  during  a  season  of  reli- 
gious  instruction,  afier  reading  the  Scriptures, 
he  was  desired  to  repeat  the  ten  command- 
ments ;  which  having  done,  the  query  was 
made,  whether  there  was  any  of  them  he  could 
say  he  had  faithfully  kept.  After  a  pause,  ha 
replied,  there  was  one,  he  could  truly  say  lie 
!  had,  "  Thou  shall  not  steal."  He  served  his 
apprenticeship  to  satisfaction,  and  continued 
with  his  employers  for  some  months  afterwards; 
when  married  he  came  to  this  city,  working  as 
a  day  labourer.  During  his  last  illness,  he 
felt  much  anxiety  respecting  his  final  change; 
but  after  a  season  of  great  distress  and  deep 
mental  conflict,  he  appeared  to  realize  a  bright 
hope,  that  through  the  redeeming  mercy  of  his 
Saviour  his  sins  would  be  pardoned,  and  he 
permitted  to  exchange  "  these  filthy  rags  for 
the  white  robe  of  righteousness."  Before  his 
close,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  Friend 
to  whom  he  had  been  originally  apprenticed, 
in  order  that  she  would  interest  herself  on  be- 
half of  his  eldest  child,  who  was  then  in  a 
very  weak  slate  of  health,  that  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  "The  Shelter;"  which  request  was 
granted,  and  the  little  boy  received  as  an  or- 
phan, in  Third  month  last. 

We  notice  with  interest,  the  exertions  of 
several  of  our  friends,  in  procuring  a  number 
of  annual  subscribers,  at  a  time  when  our 
funds  were  nearly  exhausted,  thus  relieving 
us  from  considerable  embarrassment ;  and  de- 
sire in  conclusion,  again  to  commit  our  cause 
to  Him  who  hath  hitherto  blessed  our  efforts, 
and  who  alone  can  sustain  us  under  the  varied 
difficulties  which  appear  inseparable  from  such 
a  work. 

Donations  in  clothing  or  provisions,  will  be 
gratefully  received  at  The  Shelter,  corner  of 
Thirteenth  and  James  streets;  or  in  money, 
by  our  Treasurer,  Grace  Williams,  No.  282 
North  Fifth  street,  below  Buttonwood. 

When  the  last  Report  was  adopted,  there 
were  in  the  house. 

Children,        ....  56 


Admitted,  (1848)    . 
Apprenticed,  ....       9 

Do.  on  trial  on  account  of  im- 
becility of  body,  .         .       2 

Completed    her    apprenticeship 
in  the  house,       ...       1 

Deceased,       ....       3 

Remaining,    .         .         .         .53 
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Which  are  Worthy. — There  are  two  kinds 
of  riches.  Ever  so  great  an  amount  of  the 
one  may  be  in  our  hands  to-day,  but  be  en- 
tirely gone  to-morrow.  The  other  kind  are 
as  durable  as  eternity,  and  he  who  possesses 
ny  share  of  them  has  a  portion  with  which 
a  thousand  worlds  bear  no  comparison.  And 
yet,  almost  everybody  are  sparing  no  pains  to 
obtain  the  first  kind  of  wealth,  while  but  few 
appreciate  or  seek  the  other. — Extract. 


Afflictions,  if  we  make  a  discreet   use  of 
them,  are  messengers  of  love  from  heaven  to 

invite  us  thither. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THE  CROWN. 

The  following^  lines  were  composed  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  by  a  servant  girl,  who 
lived  in  the  family  of  an  ancestor  of  one  of  the  editors 
of  this  paper. — Christian  Alliance. 

Says  Faith,  "Look  yonder,  see  the  crown 

Laid  up  in  heaven  above  ;" 
Says  Hope,  "  Anon  it  shall  lie  mine," 

"  I  long  to  wear  H,"  says  Love. 

Desire  saith,  "  What !  is  there  my  crown  ? 

Then  to  that  place  I'll  flee  ; 
I  cannot  bear  a  longer  stay. 

My  rest  I  fain  would  see." 

"But  stay,"  says  Patience,  "  wait  awhile. 

The  crown  's  for  those  that  fight. 
The  prize  for  those  tliat  run  the  race 

By  faith  and  not  by  sight." 

Thus  Faith  doth  take  a  pleasing  sight, 

Hope  waits.  Love  sits  and  sings. 
Desire,  she  flutters  to  be  gone, 

But  Patience  clips  her  wings. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  157.) 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  First  month, 
1780,  Thomas  Scallergood  and  his  friends 
Samuel  Einlen  and  George  Dillwyn,  returned 
to  Philadelphia.  We  have  already  said  much 
about  the  latter  friend,  but  a  letter  of  his  to 
Joseph  Williams,  of  Dublin,  the  original  of 
which  now  lies  open  before  mo,  contains  some 
passages  of  interest  which  seem  worthy  of 
preservation.  George  was  at  Ballitore,  Ire- 
land, and  having  finished  his  religious  labour 
there,  was  endeavouring  to  see  where  it  would 
be  right  for  him  to  go  ne.xt.  But  his  way 
appeared  closed  up,  and  as  he  could  perceive  no 
onward  path,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  stand  still.  Samuel  Emien  and  Rebecca 
Jones  had  been  labouring  at  Dublin,  and  seem- 
ed nearly  ready  to  leave  the  city.  George 
writes  under  date  of  Seventh  month  29ih, 
1785: 

"  My  dear  love  continues  to  Samuel  and 
Rebecca.  When  they  know  how  they  are  to 
be  disposed  of,  /  think  1  shall  be  pleased  to 
hear  it ;  especially  if  the  way  cast  up  for  tlicm 
affords  me  the  prospect  of  now  and  then  fallin 
in  with  them.  I  feel  at  present  much  as  we 
did  when  becalmed  in  the  channel,  and  find 
tny  twisting  and  turning,  like  the  seamen' 
shifting,  taking  in  and  setting  their  sails,  when 
there  was  no  wind,  is  to  little  purpose.  It 
however  afforded  us  some  hope  of  getting  on, 
when  we  saw  other  vessels  in  motion ;  and 
perhaps  the  gale  that  puts  those  in  Dublin 
Harbour,  upon  weighing  anchor  now,  will 
reach  to  that  of  Ballitore,  and  enable  our  little 
bark  to  spread  its  sails  under  their  convoy." 
Twoofthe  children  of  Joseph  Williams  were 
sick,  and  apparently  ready  to  die.  In  refer- 
ence to  these  George  says  : 

"  Feeling  an  im|)ression  of  uniting  love  in 
looking  towards  thee,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  sa- 
lute thee,  thy  dear  companion  and  family 
therein,  with  earnest  desires  for  your  support 
under  the  present  allotment  of  affliction.  For 
the  mind  to  centre  in  perfect  resignation  while 


under  the  exercise  of  sympathy,  with  those  we 
are  nearly  connected  with,  in  the  hour  of  their 
distress,  is,  1  know,  a  difficult  task.  But  when 
that  labour  of  spirit  terminates  in  their  relief, 
it  is  often  succeeded  by  a  season  of  refresh- 
ment to  ourselves,  which  strengthens  us  to  say 
not  only,  '  Thy  will  be  done,'  but,  also  to  be- 
lieve that  He,  who  dispenses  all  things  to  his 
humbly  depending  children  by  number,  weight 
and  measure,  hath  done  that  which  is  right, 
and  so  the  vessel  is  brought  to  her  desired 
haven  in  peace.  Thy  lines  of  yesterday 
reached  us  a  little  after  noon  to-day,  and  dip- 
ped us  together  into  tenderness  on  your  ac- 
count. They  brought  back  some  painful 
apprehensions  which  attended  my  mind  when 
I  took  leave  of  thy  two  precious  boys.  I  felt 
for  you  when  we,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
sat  down  to  partake  of  our  evening  refresh- 
ment ;  but  the  language  with  which  one  for- 
merly turned  from  his  summary  of  the  insta- 
bility of  all  temporal  enjoyments,  livingly  arose 
and  sweetly  calmed  my  mind, — '  but  Thou 
remainest!'  and  then  I  believed  whatever  the 
allwise  Disposer  of  events  should  permit  you 
to  be  tried  with  on  their  account.  He  would  be 
your  refuge-tower  from  all  trouble;  and  so  1 
still  believe  you  will  experience  him  to  be !" 

On  the  east  side  of  Front  street  near  Walnut 
street,  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war,  was  a  large  blacksmith's 
shop,  in  which  anchors  were  forged.  In  it 
might  be  seen  standing  at  an  anvil,  hammer  in 
hand,  a  strong,  wide-shouldered,  full  set  man, 
of  about  5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  whose 
powerful,  clear  voice,  could  be  heard  above  all 
the  din  of  the  roaring  of  fires,  and  the  ringing 
of  iron.  It  was  a  scene  to  attract  attention. 
This  stout  man,  the  proprietor  and  conductor 
of  the  business,  was  of  a  light  complexion,  of 
handsome  features,  and  well-proportioned  in 
every  part  of  his  muscular  body.  When  the 
gazer  whilst  beholding  the  many  ponderous 
hammers  descending  on  the  partly  finished  an- 
chors, and  feeling  almost  stunned  by  the  noise 
heard  the  voice  of  the  owner  rising  distinct 
and  clear  above  all,  directing  the  workmen 
their  various  labours,  it  was  wont  to  excite  sur- 
prise. That  voice  was  peculiar,  and  in  a 
meeting  for  worship,  when  the  speaker  was 
under  deep  religious  exercise  and  concern  for 
his  fellow-believers,  it  was  remarkable  for  its 
melody.  It  was  exceedingly  rich  in  lone,  and 
he  seemed  to  speak  without  eflibrt.  This  man 
of  the  fine  face,  the  well-proportioned  frame, 
the  powerful  arm,  the  far  e.xlendiiig  voice,  was 
Daniel  Offley. 

He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Rachel  Offley, 
and  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  29th  of 
the  Eleventh  month,  1756.  Being  of  an  ani- 
mated and  joyous  disposition  by  natuic,  not 
regulated  by  Divino  Grace,  he  rushed  in  his 
youth  into  many  of  the  vanities  and  follies 
which  beset  his  path.  Ho  was  gay  and  light- 
hearted,  but  was  far,  very  far,  from  partaking 
of  true  peace  and  heart-comforting  happiness. 
These  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  iho.se  who 
through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
witness  a  pardon  for  past  sins,  and  grace  to 
enable  them  to  live  a  life  of  piety  and  virtue. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and  the  par- 


aker  with  him  in  vanity  and  frivolity,  was 
Jonathan  Evans.  This,  his  strong-minded 
associate,  was  as  averse  to  religious  things  as 
himself,  until  brought  through  the  secret  con- 
victions of  Grace,  operating  by  a  providential 
incident,  to  repentance  and  amendment  of  life. 
From  the  memorial  of  Jonathan  Evans,  and 
the  account  given  "by  some  of  his  friends,  we 
learn  some  of  the  particulars  of  his  convince- 
ment.  In  search  of  something  he  wanted,  he 
was  examining  the  contents  of  an  old  chest, 
when,  picking  up  a  book  which  he  found  there, 
he  opened  it.  His  eyes  caught  the  words  '  The 
Light  of  Christ.'  There  was  nothing  in  this 
sentence  attractive  to  him,  so  the  book  was 
thrown  down,  and  he  went  about  his  business. 
But  although  the  book  was  closed  and  left  be- 
hind him,  and  he  occupied  by  his  worldly  con- 
cerns, he  could  not  forget  that  sentence,  "  The  : 
Light  of  Christ."  At  last  he  determined  to  1 
examine  the  book  farther,  and  on  taking  it  from 
the  old  chest,  found  it  to  be  William  Penn's 
"  No  Cross,  no  Crown."  He  read  this  book, 
and  through  Divine  mercy,  was  now  thorough- 
ly reached  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  lost 
and  undone  condition  by  nature,  and  was 
prompted  to  seek  earnestly  for  deliverance 
from  the  shackles  of  sin.  As  he  could  no 
longer  enjoy  the  company  of  his  former  a.=so- 
ciates,  he  withdrew  from  them,  keeping  him- 
self much  retired.  Some  of  those  who  loved 
his  society  were  not  disposed  to  give  him  up, 
and  Daniel  Offley  undertook  to  reason  the 
matter  with  him.  Daniel  supposed  this  with- 
drawal from  a  gay  life,  was  but  the  effect  ofai 
melancholy  fit,  which  would  soon  depart  if  he 
would  mingle  with  his  former  associates  ;  and 
in  arguing  with  him  he  told  him  so.  This 
opened  the  way  for  Jonathan,  who  so  clearly 
set  forth  the  sinfulness  of  the  course  they  had 
both  been  pursuing,  that  Daniel  Offley  was 
himself  convinced.  He  too  now  felt  strong 
convictions  for  sin,  and  through  the  mercy  of 
his  Saviour,  he  also  experienced  repentance  to- 
wards God  and  a  saving  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Being  brought  under  the  power 
of  judgment  and  condemnation  for  his  past 
transgressions,  in  a  sense  of  his  lost  con- 
dilion,  except  he  could  find  One  mighty  to 
save  and  able  to  deliver,  he  was  deeply  hum- 
bled. But  as  he  patiently  bore  the  chastening  ot 
the  Lord,  he  was  lltvoured  to  experience  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus,  who  saveth 
his  people  from  their  sins.  Then  was  there 
opened  to  him  for  his  comfort,  the  day-spring 
from  on  high,  and  in  the  midst  of  conflicts  he 
had  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

He  was  not  yet  free  from  trials.  He  who 
had  redeemed  him  from  evil,  now  called 
to  labour  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Strong 
baptisms  of  spirit  were  therefore  upon  him  ;— 
and  under  their  operation,  his  will  was  subject, 
ed  to  the  Lord's  will, — and  before  many  monthi 
had  elapsed,  he  opened  his  mouth  in  relicioui 
meetings  to  the  comfort  of  his  Friends.  \n  i 
very  short  time  afterwards,  his  friend  Petei 
Yarnall  appearing  in  the  same  way,  a  stronj 
sympathy  of  spirit  was  superadded  to  ihei 
former  friendship  for  each  other. 

Peter  Yarnall  being  at  Concord  trying  t( 
establish  himself  in  business  as  a  physician 
Daniel  thus  wrote  to  him. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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"Philadelphia,  Twefth  mo.  20th,  1780. 

"  Dear  Fricntl, — Thine,  by  favour  of  Jona- 
than Evans,  contained  a  very  seasonable  apo- 
logy for  thy  not  calling  to  see  me,  when  last 
in  town.  Since  which  [lime]  many  favours 
conferred  upon  us,  claim  our  deep  and  humble 
acknowledgment  to  the  great  Author.  It  still 
conlinues  to  be  my  lot,  to  dwell  mostly  in  a 
state  of  deep  proving,  and  humbling  exercise. 
I  am  desiring  to  be  made  fully  acquainted  with 
my  own  infirmity,  and  the  workings  of  the 
enemy  of  our  happiness,  vvhich  I  believe  many 
of  us  have  been  lavoured  to  see,  are  deep  and 
hidden.  I  think  1  have  also  been  favoured  to 
see  the  indispensable  necessity  cf  our  dwelling 
deep,  and  being  often  brought  under  the  bap- 
tizing power  of  Truth,  which  lias  a  tendency, 
as  it  is  patiently  abode  under,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  discover  the  snares  which  Satan,  or 
his  emissaries,  have  laid  for  us.  1  believe 
these  snares  and  bails  are  always  suited  to 
our  various  natural  inclinations. 

"  As  respects  us,  who  have  believed  ourselves 
called,  and  not  only  called,  but  chosen  of  God, 
to  bear  a  public  testimony  to  his  goodness, 
oh  !  that  1,  in  particular,  oh  !  that  all  vvho  are 
thus  called,  may  dwell  so  deep  as  to  be  preserv- 
ed from  all  the  snares  of  the  enemy,  and  kept 
under  that  Power  which  gives  authority,  and 
which  '  maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  min- 
sters a  flaming  fire,'  that  neither  the  stubble 
nor  the  chaffy  nature  can  withstand.  For  1 
do  verily  believe,  if  there  bo  but,  on  our  part, 
a  proper  wailing  for  the  fresh  anointing,  that 
the  Lord  will  raise  up  '  threshing  instruments.' 
Oh  !  how  necessary  it  is  to  guard  well  against 
the  working  of  self-imagination,  compassing 
ourselves  about  with  sparks,  but  not  of  the  true 
fire ;  and  by  impatience  (when  perhaps  the 
anointing  Power  was  at  work,  and  would  have 
properly  qualified)  there  has  been  strange  fire 
oflJered  ;  which  I  believe,  without  breach  of 
charity,  has  been  offensive  in  the  sight  of  God, 
who  will  not  accept  '  robbery  for  burnt-offer- 
ing.' There  must  be  a  waiting  in  holy  silence, 
and  ceasing  from  self-activity,  until  we  feel  the 
command,  '  proclaim  my  word  which  I  have 
given  thee,  to  this  people.' 

"  When  there  is  such  a  clear  discovery,  it 
is  an  awful  thing,  and  its  consequences  are 
fearful  to  disobey.  Notwithstanding  it  is  so, 
there  has  been  at  times,  in  myself,  and  it  may 
be  so  with  others,  a  reluctance  to  yield  obe- 
dience; and  then  we  are  brought  under  chas- 
tisement and  close  rebuke  ;  which  may  work 
in  us  a  disposition  of  willingness  to  do  any 
thing,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  tlie  deep 
distress  of  tnind  that  we  feel.  Here  is  the 
enemy  again,  presenting  a  way  for  us,  working 
upon  the  unmortified  nature,  and  proposing 
many  things  to  us,  in  order  to  get  from  under 
this  trying  dispensation  ;  which  in  these  be- 
clouded times,  makes  the  trial  still  deeper  and 
more  exercising.  I  have  ever  found  it  safest 
for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  small  experience, 
to  bear  the  indignation  of  the  Lord,  till  it  be 
overpast,  and  his  mercy  again  revealed,  with 
a  clear  evidence  of  his  being  again  reconciled. 

"  I  cannot  tell  the  reason,  why  I  should  bo 
thus  led  ;  but  hope  these  remarks  may,  by  no 
means,  be  a  discouragement  to  thee,  whom  I 
love  and  esteem.     But  if  thou  should  have  to 


travel  in  any  of  these  trying  paths,  thou  may 
remember  that  others  have  trodden  therein  be- 
fore thee.     So,  in  dear  love  to  thee,  in  which 
my  wife  joins,  I  remain  thy  assured  friend, 
Daiviel  Offley,  Jr." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend.' 


SARAH  GRII 


A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Sa- 
rah Grvhb,  {formerly  Sarah  Lynes.) 
Sudbury:  Primed  and  published  by  J- 
Wright.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  & 
Co.,  and  C.  Gilpin.     1848.     Pp.  451. 

"She  being  dead,  yet  speaketh." — Htb.  xi.  4. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  known  to  us, 
that  a  volume,  in  accordance  with  the  above 
title,  was  in  preparation,  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  our  Friends  in  the  country  to  hear 
that  the  work  is  now  in  print.  As,  however, 
weeks  must  necessarily  elapse  before  it  can 
be  generally  accessible  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, we  transfer  from  the  last  number  of  the 
"  Briti.sh  Friend,"  the  following  extracts,  re- 
markably characlerislic  both  in  matter  and 
style  of  this  gifted,  deeply-experienced,  and 
truly  faithful  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Seventh  month,  1834. — For  a  number  of 
years  past  it  has  been  my  lot  to  warn  Friends, 
and  particularly  in  the  Yearly  IVleeting  in  Lon- 
don, against  a  spirit  of  subtlety  that  would 
draw  us  from  an  attention  to  the  inward  mani- 
festation of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  for  I  have  long  seen  that  some 
of  those  most  prominent  and  influential  cha- 
racters among  us,  never  have  been  altogether 
of  the  Loi-d's  own  forming,  either  as  Friends, 
or  as  ministers  of  Christ  :  and  now  many, 
very  many,  have  embraced  something  short  of 
Him  who  remains  to  be  the  fulness,  and  are 
settling  on  the  surface  of  things — building  on 
the  sand  ;  highly  extolling  in  words,  the  '  One 
Offering,'  which,  indeed,  is  to  be  appreciated 
with  feelings  of  adoration  and  heartfelt  grati- 
tude; but  these  know  not  of  what  they  speak, 
while  they  preach  up  a  literal  faith  in  Christ 
crucified,  and  endeavour  to  bring  people  from 
a  pure  dependence  on  the  leadings  and  unfold- 
ings  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  inward  and 
heartfelt  power  and  coming  of  Christ  within, 
the  hope  of  glory.  Divers  ministers  of  our 
Society  are  sliding,  and  others  are  already 
gone  from  that  which  first  called  them  to  the 
preparation,  and  then  did  really  bring  them 
into  the  sacred  office  :  much  of  this  is  to  be 
traced  to  their  adopting  the  views  and  senti- 
ments of  those  mentioned  above,  who  never 
wholly  left  their  own  works,  but  have  sought 
to  bring  all  things  to  the  test  of  reason,  instead 
of  to  that  '  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things, 
even  the  deep  things  of  God.' 

"  Oh  that  my  dear  children  may  walk  in 
humility  and  fear  before  the  Lord,  in  this  evil 
day  ;  that  they  may  be  sheltered  from  all  that 
is  airy  and  notional  in  religion,  being  covered 
with  the  Almighty  wing ;  for  it  is  written, '  He 
shall  cover  thee  with  His  feathers.' 

"  During  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  spring, 
great  was  the  exercise  and  travail  of  my  soul, 


which  produced  the  following  effusions  in  my 
pocket-book  : — 

"  '  18:U.— After  the  third  sitting  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting.  The  appearance  of  things 
amongst  us  is  very  specious;  an  exact  resem- 
blance of  what  should  be  known,  felt,  and  evi- 
denced  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  through  His 
own  power,  who  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaven — the  quickening  Spirit  ;  but  the 
absence  of  this  quickening  Spirit  is,  in  my  ap- 
prehension, mournfully  and  oppressively  fell, 
while  '  Mystery  Babylon'  mimics  it  in  various 
ways — in  language,  in  orthodox  sermons,  in 
dissimulation  of  love,  in  solemn  silence,  not 
the  solemnity  of  the  Lord's  own  power.  We 
have  a  zeal  among  us  which  draws  from  the 
influence  and  motions  of  the  inward  anointing 
into  creaturely  activity;  and  we  are  so  blind, 
in  many  instances,  as  lo  mistake  Babylon's 
streams,  where  go  the  '  gallant  ships,  and  the 
galleys  with  oars,'  for  the  '  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams,'  where  none  of  these  ai'e 
found.  Our  predecessors  suffered  much  in 
avowing  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Trulh, 
which  brought  them  away  from  all  will-wor- 
ship ;  shall  we,  with  impunity,  trample  upon 
the  testimonies  of  the  everlasting  gospel  which 
I  hey  embraced  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty, personal  liberty,  and  life  itself;  and 
which  they  maintained  through  the  hottest 
persecution?  Our  Society  has  thus  stood  on 
higher  ground  than  any  of  those  around  ;  shall 
we  descend  to  the  level  of  things  in  the  reli- 
gious world  (at  large)?  Or  shall  we  proless 
more  full  light  on  the  truths  of  the  gospel  than 
was  their  experience,  and  so  deceive  ourselves  ? 
Surely  they  did  come  lo  the  meridian  bright- 
ness of  this  las'  and  most  glorious  day  and 
dispensation,  and  to  the  summit  of  that  '  holy 
mountain,  where  nothing  shall  hurt  nor  de- 
stroy  ;'  and  unto  which  'all  nations'  of  the 
earth  'shall  flow.'  With  all  the  prying  wis- 
dom of  this  present  age,  we  shall  find  noihing 
beyond  what  these  dear  servants  of  the  Lord 
were  privileged  to  obtain.  Oh  that,  by  full 
dedication  of  heart  to  the  Most  High,  we  may 
be  found  in  their  footsteps  ;  even  in  the  narrow 
way  that  leadeth  to  '  life  everlasting.'    Amen." 

''  19^/j  of  Eleventh  month,  1838.— My  dear 
children  will  be  aware,  that  since  the  date  of 
the  foregoing,  great  have  been  the  shaking 
and  sifting  that  have  come  upon  us  as  a  So- 
ciety :  every  foundation  has  been  tried,  yet 
that  which  cannot  be  shaken  slill  evidences 
itself  to  be  the  invincible,  eternal  Rock,  on 
which  Christ  Jesus  builds  'His  Church,  and 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  ajjainst  it.' 
For  years  past  the  mourners  in  Zion  have  had 
to  wear  sackcloth,  and  sit  on  the  ground,  with 
ashes  on  their  heads,  except  when  the  Lord 
has  lifted  them  up,  and  clothed  them  in  the 
beautiful  garments,  to  show  forth  His  mighty 
power  in  and  through  them.  Some  has  He 
made  very  skilful  in  lamentation  in  these  days  : 
He  has  also  given  them  to  be  mighty  to  suffer 
in  His  cause,  and  He  will  take  the  '  cup  of 
trembling'  out  of  their  hand,  placing  it  in  the 
'  hand  of  them  that  afflict  them.'  The  Most 
High  is  able  to  put  the  harp  of  victory  into  the 
hands  of  flis  dear  servants  and  children,  with 
the  song  also  in  their  hearts  and  mouths, 
'  Great  and   marvellous  are  thy  works,  Lord 
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God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways, 
thou  King  of  saints.'  It  may  be  confessed 
that  we  are  made  very  desolate  as  a  people, 
because  we  changed  our  glory  for  that  which 
hath  not  profited  us;  and  in  a  Society  capaci- 
ty, have  turned  judgment  backward  ;  sanction- 
ing publications  and  ministry  which  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
uncliangeable  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  which,  therefore,  the  kw  among  us  who 
have  stood  fast  in  the  Lord  cannot  own  ;  the 
heavenly  anointing  and  blessed  harmony  of 
Truth  not  being  in  these  things,  but  wisdom  of 
words  substituted  and  held  up. 

"  Thus  have  we  been  in  a  worse  condition, 
as  I  apprehend,  than  in  former  trials;  because 
the  bodi;  did  not  then  become  responsible,  by 
ils  acts,  for  that  which  is  out  of  the  true  unity, 
and  the  wisdom  from  above.  And  now  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Lord's  power  and  the 
Lord's  wisdom  have  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  lay 
low  the  Philistine  nature — prostrating  it  on  the 
ground  in  great  measure,  and  scattering  that 
which  sought  to  lay  waste  the  inheritance  of 
the  Mighty  One  of  Israel  :  yea,  and  that  head 
will  soon  bo  cut  off,  that  reared  itself  on  high  ; 
but  we  must  come  clean  out  from  all  that  op- 
poseth  itself  to  the  simplicity,  the  purity,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  power  which  is  forever  and 
ever.  I  believe  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  purify  His  people — not  cut  them  off  in  an- 
ger ;  and  that  the  '  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be 
as  a  dew'  from  Him,  '  in  the  midst  of  many 
people.'     Blessed  be  His  adorable  name  ! 

S.  G." 


Family  and  Social  Reading. 

The  pleasures  and  benefits  of  social  reading 
are  well  worth  pursuing;  but  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  books.  Fiction  must 
dissipate  the  taste  for  useful,  substantial  know- 
ledge, particularly  for  the  realities  of  religion. 
We  should  hope  the  hints  in  the  subjoined  ex- 
tracts, respecting  the  visiters  of  the  bar-room, 
and  places  of  vain  amusements,  or  mixing  in 
trifling  company  for  display,  would  not  apply 
to  any  of  our  members;  but  how  choice  they 
may  all  be  of  their  reading,  in  avoiding  novels 
and  romances,  we  are  unable  to  say.  If 
persons  who  occupy  stations  in  our  religious 
Society,  or  are  advocating  its  testimonies,  in- 
dulge in  novel  reading,  there  will  be  something 
lacking  in  the  real  Christian  character,  that 
cannot  be  numbered — a  want  of  religious 
weight  and  depth — a  defect  in  fully  carrying 
out  their  profession  into  consistent  practice — 
and  their  weakness  will  often  show  itself  in  ob- 
lique hints  at  what  they  esteem  needless  scru- 
ples of  those  who  do  right. 

A  late  paper  remarks : — "  The  benefits 
of  social  reading  are  manifold.  Pleasures 
shared  %vith  others,  are  increased  by  the  part- 
nership. A  book  is  tenfold  a  book  when  read 
in  the  company  of  beloved  friends,  by  the  rud- 
dy fire,  on  the  wintry  evenings;  and  when 
our  intellectual  pleasures  are  bathed  in  domes- 
tic affection.  An  elegant  writer,  recommend- 
ing the  practice  of  reading  aloud,  says  : — 
'  Among  a  thousand  means  of  making  home 


attractive — a  main  point  in  ethics — this  stands 
high.  What  is  more  pleasing?  What  more 
attractive?  What  more  rational  ?  He  would 
be  a  benefactor  indeed,  who  would  devise  a 
plan  for  redeeming  our  evenings — and  rally 
tlie  young  men  who  scatter  to  clubs  and  tav- 
erns, and  brawling  assemblies.  Such  a  re- 
former and  invenior  would  deserve  a  garland 
of  heart's  ease,  from  the  hands  of  slighted  wo- 
man. Families  which  are  in  a  state  of  mutual 
repulsion  have  no  evenings  together  over  books. 
The  master  is  at  the  frequented  bar-room. 
The  boys  are  at  some  public  room  or  place  of 
amusement.  The  girls  are  abroad  in  full 
dress.  The  mother  sits  at  home,  in  specta- 
cles. And  the  several  parties  straggle  in, 
weary,  and  sometimes  surly,  at  such  hours  as 
suit  their  whim,  and  then  only  as  nature  de- 
mands sleep.  It  is  well  even  if  this  at  length, 
is  sought  for  at  home. 

"  '  There  is  a  high  reason  still,  in  favour  of 
the  practice  here  recommended.  Writing  is 
the  vehicle  of  a  vast  body  of  truth,  relating  to 
our  spiritual  and  immortal  part ;  truth  which 
we  are  prone  to  neglect,  and  truth  which  is 
never  without  a  social  reference.  Nowhere  is 
the  volume  of  holy  wisdom  more  appropriate, 
than  when  read  aloud  in  the  household  assem- 
bly ;  nowhere  is  religion  more  sweetly  inter- 
mingled with  the  attachmeni  of  the  heart. 
Heavenly  counsels  are  not  the  less  impressive 
when  conveyed  in  the  winning  tones  of  the 
familiar  and  cherished  voice.'  " 

So  far  the  writer  proceeds. 

On  the  proper  selection  of  reading,  our 
Discipline  says  :  "  This  meeting  doth  earnest- 
ly exhort  all  parents,  heads  of  families,  and 
guardians  of  minors,  that  they  prevent  as 
much  as  in  them  lies,  their  children,  and  others 
under  their  care  and  tuition,  from  having  or 
reading  books  or  papers  tending  to  prejudice 
the  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  to  cre- 
ate the  least  doubt  concerning  the  authenticity 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
or  of  those  saving  truths  declared  in  them;  lest 
Iheir  infant  and  feeble  minds  should  be  poison- 
ed thereby,  and  a  foundation  laid  for  the  great- 
est evils.  And  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to 
every  member  of  our  religious  Society,  that 
they  discourage  and  suppress  the  reading  of 
plays,  romances,  novels,  or  other  pernicious 
books  ;  and  printers  and  booksellers  in  pro- 
fession with  us,  are  cautioned  against  printing, 
selling,  or  lending  such  books  ;  as  it  is  a  prac- 
tice so  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  Friends  are  desired 
to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  all  books  in 
which  their  children  and  families  read,  seeing 
there  are  many  under  the  specious  titles  of 
promoting  religion  and  morality,  which  con- 
tain sentiments  repugnant  to  the  Truth  in 
Christ  Jesus.— 1764." 

Study  to  be  patient  in  bearing  with  the  de- 
fects and  infirmities  of  others,  of  what  sort 
soever  they  be  ;  for  thou  thyself  hast  many, 
which  must  be  suffered  by  others. 

Prudence  and  self-denial  arc  gifts  worth 
praying  for ;  with  their  assistance  you  may 
weather  tho  storm   of  many  temptations,  but 


without  them  you  may  be  shipwrecked  in 
sea  of  good  intentions. 


Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

Our  fellow-countryman  S.  Wells  Williams, 
after  "  a  residence  at  Canton  and  Macao  of 
twelve  years  in  daily  and  familiar  contact  with 
the  people,  speaking  their  language  and  study- 
ing their  books,"  has  favoured  us  with  a  book 
full  of  information  about  that  very  peculiar  and 
highly  interesting  people,  the  Chinese.  The 
chapter  of  his  work  devoted  to  the  social  con- 
dition and  attendant  customs  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  as  they  are  styled, 
contains  a  good  many  curious  particulars. 
Before,  however,  going  into  the  detail  of  his 
observations  he  prudently  reminds  his  reader, 
that  different  men  see  the  same  things  with 
very  different  eyes,  according  to  their  preju- 
dices and  partialities,  and  consequently  give 
very  different  accounts  of  them  ;  therefore,  if 
he  should  differ^  in  some  points,  from  some 
who  have  preceded  him,  we  are  not  hastily  to 
conclude,  that  he  is  either  more  or  less  accu- 
rate than  others,  but  only  that  he  saw  and  felt 
somewhat  differently.  Nevertheless,  without 
making  much  pretension  to  it,  he  is  understood 
to  enjoy  among  the  knowing  ones,  a  pretty 
fair  reputation  for  careful  and  diligent  obser- 
vation and  failhful  description. 

"  The  observations,"  he  says,  "  of  a  foreign- 
er upon  Chinese  society  are  likely  to  be  modi- 
fied not  a  little  by  his  own  feelings,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  has  been  treated  by  them  ; 
and  their  behaviour  to  him  might  be  very  un- 
like what  would  be  deemed  good  breeding 
among  themselves.  If  a  Chinese  feared  or 
expected  something  from  a  foreigner,  he  might 
act  towards  him  more  politely  than  if  the  con- 
trary was  the  case  ;  on  one  hand,  better,  on  the 
other,  worse,  than  he  would  towards  one  of 
his  own  countrymen  in  like  circumstances. 
In  doing  so,  it  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  he  would  only  imitate  the  conduct  of  some 
of  the  foreigners  who  visit  China,  and  whose 
coarse  remarks,  rude  actions,  and  general  su- 
percilious conduct  towards  the  natives,  ill  com- 
port with  their  superior  civilization  and  advan- 
tages. One  who  looked  at  the  matter  reason- 
ably would  not  expect  much  true  politeness 
among  a  people  whose  conceit  and  ignorance, 
selfishness  and  hauteur,  were  nearly  equal ; 
nor  be  surprized  to  find  the  intercourse  between 
the  extremes  of  society  present  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  brutality  and  commiseration,  formality 
and  disdain.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  mo- 
difies and  debases  the  amusements,  even  of  the 
most  moral,  leads  the  men  to  spend  their  lime 
in  gambling,  devote  it  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table,  or  dawdle  it  away,  when  the  demands 
of  business,  study,  or  labour,  do  not  arouse 
them.  Political  parties,  which  exert  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  men  in 
Christian  countries,  leading  them  to  unite  and 
communicate  with  each  other,  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  or  resisting  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, do  not  exist  ;  and  where  there  is  a  gene- 
ral want  of  confidence,  such  institutions  as 
insurance  companies,  banks,  corporate  bodies, 
and  associations  of  any  kind,  in  which  per- 
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sons  unite  their  funds  and  efforts  to  accomplish  will  he  a  happy  one.  If  so,  the  hoy's  friends 
an  object,  are  not  to  be  expected;  they  do  not  send  the  mci-jin  back  to  make  an  offer  of 
exist  m  China,  nor  did  they  in  Rome  or  ancient  marriage.  The  match-makers  contrive  to 
Europe.  Nor  will  any  one  expect  to  hoar  that  multiply  their  visits,  and  prolong  the  negotia- 
literary  societies,  or  voluntary  philanthropic; tions,  when  the  parties  are  rich,  to  serve  their 
associations  are  common.     These,  as  they  are 'own  ends. 

found  in  the  West,  are  the  products  of  Chris-  "  From  the  time  of  engagement  (111  marriage, 
tianity  alone,  though  a  few  charitable  institu-ja  young  lady  is  required  to  maintain  the  strict- 
lions  are  met  with.  The  legal  profession,  as  est  seclusion.  Whenever  friends  call  upon 
distinct  from  the  possession  of  office,  is  not  an  her  parents,  she  is  expected  to  retire  to  the 
occupation  in  which  learned  men  can  obtain  ;  inner  apartments,  and  in  all  her  actions  and 
an  honourable  livelihood;  the  priesthood  is 'words  guard  her  conduct  with  careful  solici- 
confined  to  monasteries  and  temples,  and  its  tude.  Instead  of  having  any  opportunity  to 
members  do  not  enter  into  society  ;  while  the  form  those  friendships  and  acquaintances 
practice  of  medicine  is  so  frequently  taken  up 'among  her  own  sex,  which  among  ourselves 
by  persons  possessed  of  little  experience  and: are  a  source  of  so  much  pleasure  at  the  time, 
less  knowledge,  that  the  few  intelligent  prac-jand  advantage  in  after  life,  a  Chinese  maiden 
litioners  are  not  enough  to  redeem  the  class,  i  is  confined  to  the  circle  of  her  relations  and 
These  three  learned  professions  being  wanting,  her  immediate  neighbours.  She  has  none  of 
educated  men  have  no  stimulus  to  draw  them  j  the  pleasing  remembrances  and  associations 
out  into  independent  action;  and  the  compeli-  that  are  usually  connected  with  school-day 
tion  for  literary  degrees  and  official  rank,  the  [life,  nor  has  she  often  the  ability  or  opportu- 
eager  pursuit  of  trade,  or  the  dull  routine  of  nily  to  correspond   by  letter  with  girls  of  her 


mechanical  and  agricultural  labour,  form  the 
leading  avocations. 

"  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  many  bad 
results,  only  partially  compensated  by  some  con- 
servative ones.  General  mixed  society  can  never 
be  maintained  with  pleasure  unless  the  better 
parts  of  human  nature  have  the  acknowledged 
preeminence,  and  where  she,  who  imparts  to 
it  all  its  gracefulness  and  purity,  is  herself  un- 
educated, unpolished,  and  immodest,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind  sees  its  impropriety. 
By  advocating  the  separation  of  the  sexes,  leg- 
islators and  moralists  in  China  have  acted  as 
they  best  could  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  by  preventing  the  evils  beyond  their 
remedy,  provided  the  best  safeguards  they 
could  against  general  corruption.  In  her  own 
domestic  circle,  a  Chinese  female,  in  the  cha- 
racter and  duties  of  daughter,  wife,  or  mother, 
finds  as  much  employment,  and  probably  as 
many  enjoyments,  as  the  nature  of  her  train- 
ing has  fitted  her  for.  She  does  not  hold  her 
proper  place  in  society,  chiefly  because  she 
has  never  been  taught  its  duties  or  exercised 
its  privileges. 

"  In  ordinary  cases,  strict  separation  pre- 
vails between  the  male  and  female  branches  of 
a  household  ;  not  only  the  servants,  but  even 
brothers  and  sisters  do  not  freely  associate  after 
the  boys  commence  their  studies.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  life,  or  even  earlier,  an  anxious  task 
devolves  upon  parents  ;  which  is  to  find  suit- 
able partners  for  their  children.  Betrothmenl 
is  entirely  in  their  hands,  and  is  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  a  class  of  persons  call- 
ed meijin  or  go-betweens,  who  are  expected 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  parties.  Mothers  some- 
times contract  their  unborn  progeny  on  the 
sole  contingency  of  a  difference  of  sex  ;  but  the 
usual  age  of  forming  such  engagements  is  ten, 
twelve,  or  later ;  experience  having  shown, 
that  the  casualties  attending  it,  render  an  ear- 
lier period  undesirable.  The  ftither  and  elder 
brother  of  the  young  man  send  a  go-between 
to  the  father  and  mother  of  the  girl,  to  inquire 
her  name  and  the  moment  of  her  birth,  that  the 
horoscope  of  the  two  may  be  examined,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  whether  the  proposed  alliance 


own  age.  Seclusion  at  this  time  of  life,  and 
the  custom  of  crippling  the  feet,  combine  to 
confine  women  in  the  house  almost  as  much 
as  the  strictest  laws  against  their  appearing 
abroad. 

"  The  office  of  match-maker  is  considered 
honourable,  and  both  men  and  women  are  cm- 
ployed  to  conduct  nuptial  negotiations.  Great 
confidence  is  reposed  in  their  judgment  and 
veracity,  and  as  their  employment  depends 
somewhat  upon  their  good  character,  they  have 
every  inducement  to  act  with  strict  propriety 
in  their  intercourse  with  families. 

"  The  principal  formalities  of  a  marriage 
are  everywhere  the  same,  but  local  customs 
are  observed  in  some  regions  which  are  quite 
unknown  and  appear  very  singular  elsewhere. 
In  Fuhkien,  when  the  lucly  day  for  the  wed- 
ding comes,  the  guests  assemble  in  the  bride- 
groom's house  to  celebrate  it,  where  also  se- 
dans, a  band  of  music,  and  porters  are  in  rea- 
diness. The  courier,  who  acts  as  guide  to  the 
chair-bearers,  lakes  the  head  of  the  procession  ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  onset  of  malicious 
demons  lurking  in  the  road,  a  baked  hog  or 
large  piece  of  pork  is  carried  in  front,  that  it 
may  safely  pass  while  they  arc  devouring  the 
meat. 

"  The  bridegroom,  previous  to  the  wedding, 
receives  a  new  name  or  'style,'  and  is  formal- 
ly capped  by  his  father  in  presence  of  his 
friends,  as  an  introduction  to  manhood.  He 
invites  the  guests,  sending  two  red  cakes  with 
each  invitation  ;  to  which  each  guest,  a  few 
days  before  the  marriage,  returns  a  present  or 
a  sum  of  money  worth  about  ten  or  fifteen 
cents,  equal  to  the  expenses  he  will  be  consi- 
dered as  occasioning.  The  gentlemen  also 
make  the  bridegroom  a  present  of  a  pair  of 
lanterns  to  hang  at  his  gateway. 

"  Among  the  poor,  the  expenses  of  a  wed- 
ding are  avoided  by  purchasing  a  girl,  whom 
the  parents  bring  up  as  a  daughter  until  she  is 
marriageable  ;  and  in  this  way,  moreover,  se- 
cure her  services  in  the  household. 

"  The  bridal  procession  is  as  showy  and 
stylish  as  the  means  of  the  parties  will  allow. 
The  tablets  of  literary  rank  held  by  members 
of  the  family,  wooden  dragon's  heads,  titular 


lanterns,  and  other  official  insignia,  are  borne 
in  the  line,  which  sometimes  sirelches  along 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more.  In  some 
cases  an  old  man,  elegantly  dressed,  heads  the 
procession,  bearing  a  large  umbrella  to  hold 
over  the  bride  when  she  enters  and  leaves  her 
sedan.  Behind  him  come  bearers  with  tablets 
and  lanterns,  one  of  which  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'The  phoenixes  sing  harmoniously.'  To 
these  succeed  the  music  and  the  honorary  lab- 
lets,  titular  flags,  state  umbrella,  &c.,  and  two 
stout  men  as  executioners  dressed  in  a  fantas- 
tic manner,  wearing  long  feathers  in  their  caps, 
and  lictors,  chain-bearers,  and  other  emblems 
of  office.  The  ceremonies  attending  the  re- 
ception of  the  bride  at  her  husband's  house  are 
not  uniform.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
she  is  lifted  out  of  the  sedan,  over  a  pan  of 
charcoal  placed  in  the  court,  and  carried  into 
her  chamber.  After  a  brief  interval,  she  re- 
turns into  the  hall,  bearing  a  tray  of  betel-nut 
for  the  guests,  and  then  worships  a  pair  of 
geese  brought  in  the  train  with  her  husband. 
The  assembled  guests  ply  the  '  new  man'  or 
bridegroom  pretty  well  with  liquor;  the  Chi- 
nese on  such  occasions  do  not,  however,  often 
overpass  the  rules  of  sobriety.  The  '  new  lady' 
or  bride,  with  her  mother-in-law,  also  attend 
to  those  of  her  own  sex  who  are  present  in 
other  apartments  ;  but  among  the  pour,  a  plea- 
santcr  sight  is  now  and  then  seen  in  all  the 
guests  sitting  at  one  table. 

"  In  the  morning,  the  pair  worship  the  an- 
cestral tablets  and  salute  all  the  members  of 
the  family.  The  pledging  of  the  bride  and 
groom  in  a  cup  of  wine  and  the  worship  of  the 
ancestral  tablets,  and  in  some  cases  a  united 
prostration  lo  his  parents,  may  be  considered 
as  the  important  ceremonies  of  a  wedding, 
after  the  procession  has  reached  the  house. 

"If  regard  be  had  lo  the  civilization  of  the 
Chinese,  and  their  opportunities  for  moral 
training,  the  legal  provisions  of  the  code  to 
protect  females  in  their  acknowledged  rights, 
and  punish  crimes  against  the  peace  and  pm-ily 
of  the  female  relation,  reflect  credit  upon  their 
legislators.  The  degrees  of  unlawful  marri- 
ages are  comprehensive,  extending  even  to  the 
prohibition  of  persons  having  the  same  family 
name,  and  to  two  brothers  marrying  sisters. 
The  laws  forbid  the  marriage  of  a  brother's 
widow,  of  a  father's  or  grandfather's  wife,  or 
a  father's  sister,  under  the  penalty  of  death  ; 
and  the  like  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  who- 
ever seizes  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  freeman 
and  carries  them  away  to  marry  them. 

"  These  regulations  not  only  put  honour 
upon  marriage,  but  render  it  more  common 
among  the  Chinese  than  almost  any  other  peo- 
ple, [hereby  preventing  a  vast  train  of  evils. 


(To  be  ( 


edO 


Wear  a  Smile. — Which  will  you  do — smile 
and  make  others  happy,  or  be  crabbed  and 
make  every  one  around  you  miserable?  The 
amount  of  happiness  you  can  produce  is  incal- 
culable if  you  show  a  smiling  liice,  a  kind 
heart,  and  speak  pleasant  words.  Wear  a 
pleasant  countenance  ;  let  joy  beam  in  your 
eyes,  and  love  glow  on  your  forehead.  There 
is  no  joy  like  that  which  springs  I'rom  a  kind 
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act  or  a  pleasant  deed— and  you  may  feel  ii 
at  night  when  you  rest,  at  morning  when  you 
rise,  and  through  all  the  day,  when  about  your 
business. 

"  A  smile  ;  who  will  refuse  a  smile, 
The  sorrowing  lieatt  to  cheer  ? 
And  turn  to  love  the  heart  of  guile. 
And  check  the  falling  tear  ? 

A  pleasant  smile  for  every  face, 
Oh, 'tis  a  blessed  thing; 
It  will  the  lines  of  care  erase, 
And  spots  of  beauty  bring." 


"Wishing,"  is  a  losing  game  to  all  who 
play  at  it ;  and  yet  who  is  there  that  altogether 
refrains?  1  never  heard  of  but  one  man  who 
could  say,  "  I  have  learned,  in  whatsoever 
stale  1  am,  therewith  to  be  content." 


THB  FRIEND, 


SECOND  MONTH  10,   1849. 


Our  readers  are  presented  to-dny  with  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association 
for  the  care  of  Coloured  Orphans.  It  is  a 
plain,  unailorned  statement ;  yet  possessing 
enough  of  interest  richly  to  repay  a  careful 
perusal,  and  we  should  hope,  to  incite  afresh 
feelings  favourable  to  a  generous  support  ol 
"  The  Shelter." 


There  is,  it  seems  to  us,  encouragement  to 
be  derived  by  the  friends  of  emancipation  from 
the  annexed  paragraph,  taken  from  one  of  our 
daily  papers.  The  uneasy  jealousy  evinced 
on  the  part  of  the  far  South,  and  the  undoubt- 
ed fact,  thiit  there  is  foundation  for  that  jeal- 
ousy in  the  States  referred  to,  alike  indicate, 
may  we  not  believe,  that  a  work  is  in  progress, 
even  in  the  Slave  States — an  under  current, 
prelusive  of  a  happy  issue. 

"  The  Savannah  Republican  is  urging  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  necessity  of  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  State  of  Georgia 
from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Kentucky.  The 
grounds  upon  which  it  bases  this  recommenda- 
tion are,  that  those  Stales,  with  some  others, 
will  be  very  glad  to  send  and  sell  off  their 
most  valuable  slaves,  and  will  then  be  willing 
to  emancipate  the  rest.  They  will  then  be- 
come free  States  ;  whereas,  it  is  for  the  inter- 
est of  Georgia,  that  they  should  continue  to  be 
slave  States." 

"A  Supplement  to  an  Act  for  the  Prevention 
of  Vice  and  Iimnoralili/,  and  of  unlauful 
Gaming,  and  to  reatrnin  disorder!;/  sports 
and  disnipation.  Read  in  Senate,  January 
28,  1840. 

"Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  &c..  That  notliing  contain- 
ed in  the  first  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a 
supplement,  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  per 
son  or  persons,  who  conscientiously  observe  the  sev- 
enth day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  and  in  all  prose- 
cutions under  said  first  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  pastor  or  any  elder  or  officer 
of  any  religious  society,  conscientiously  observing  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week  as  the  Sabbath,  shall  be  suf- 
ficient  evidence  of  membership,  in  said  society,  and 


the  presentation  thereof,  every  Justice  of  the  Peace 
before  whom  such  prosecutions  may  be  commenced, 
:hall  dismiss  the  same  at  the  costs  of  the  informer," 

The  foregoing  bill,  to  allow  persons  who 
observe  the  Seventh-day  as  the  Sabbath,  to 
open  their  stores  and  carry  on  their  business, 
during  the  First-day  of  the  week,  it  appears  has 
been  read  in  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  no  desire  to  contiol  the  consciences  of 
any  ;  they  have  the  right  to  observe  peaceably 
as  many  days  in  ihe  week  as  they  think  them- 
ves  religiously  bound  to  do  ;  but  we  appre- 
hend that  the  opening  of  the  places  of  business 
on  the  First-day,  by  a  part  of  the  community, 
would  interfere  with  the  quiet  and  order  which 
the  great  body  of  Christians  desire  to  see 
maintained  on  that  day,  and  might  finally  lead 
to  the  observance  of  no  day  at  all  for  retire- 
ment from  business,  and  the  performance  of 
divine  worship. 

The  Society  of  Friends  acknowledges  no 
moral  obligation  by  the  fourth  command,  or 
elsewhere,  to  keep  the  First-day  of  the  week 
more  than  any  other,  or  that  there  is  any  inhe- 
rent holiness  in  if.  But  as  it  is  necessary  that 
sotne  time  should  be  set  apart  to  meet  together 
to  wait  upon  God — that  at  some  times  we 
should  he  freed  from  our  other  outward  affairs 
— that  reason  and  equity  require  that  servants 
and  beasts  should  have  some  time  granted 
I  hem,  to  be  released  from  continual  labour, — 
and  as  we  believe  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  met  on  this  day  to  worship  God, 
so  following  their  example,  we  forbear 
working  or  engaging  in  our  worldly  affairs 
upon  that  day  of  the  week,  and  devote  it  for 
assembling  ourselves  in  public  worship,  and 
for  other  religious  purposes.  VVorks  of  cha- 
rity or  of  Christian  benevolence,  such  as  visit- 
ing and  administering  to  the  sick  and  afflicted, 
or  occasions  of  unavoidable  necessity,  may 
sometimes  interfere  with  a  strict  adherence  to 
the  uses  and  services,  to  which  this  day  is 
specially  appropriated  ;  yet  it  is  the  continued 
concern  of  Friends  lo  recommend  to  all  their 
members,  that  abstaining  from  bodily  labour 
on  that  day,  they  observe  and  regard  it  as  a 
day,  which  by  the  generality  of  Christians, 
is  peculiarly  set  apart  for  religious  retirement, 
and  the  performance  of  public  worship  to  Al- 
mighty God. 

Being  well  assured  that  the  edifying  prac- 
tice of  frequently  collecting  their  children  and 
families,  for  religious  retirement,  is  promotive 
of  essential  benefit,  they  exhort  them  to  seek 
after  a  right  qualification,  under  which  they 
may  be  enabled  to  maintain  it,  espccittllij  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  First-day  of  the  week,  in 
places  where  meetings  for  public  worship  are 
not  held  at  tha'.  time  ;  and  to  read  in  a  solid 
manner  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  other  religi- 
ous books,  with  a  steady,  watchfiil  care  over 
the  young  people,  to  discourage  their  visiting 
and  rambling  about  on  that  day,  and  mixing 
with  unprofitable  company  at  this  and  at  other 
times;  which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  they 
believe  to  be  a  means  of  their  preservation  out 
of  many  ensnaring  temptations,  to  which  they 
are  liable. 

The  quiet  produced  by  a  total  abstinence 
from  labour  and  business  of  all  kinds  on  the 
First-day,  is  congenial  to  serious  meditation. 


and  abstraction  of  the  mind  from  earthly 
hings.  This  stillness  could  not  be  maintained, 
fcarls,  and  drays,  and  omnibuses  were  driv- 
ing through  our  streets,  and  many  were  pur- 
suing their  usual  worldly  avocations.  Exam- 
ple has  a  powerful  effect  in  strengthening  the 
right  or  the  wrong,  and  it  requires  a  general 
and  harmonious  effort  to  command  the  full 
benefit  of  the  observance  of  the  day  that  is  set 
apart  for  general  public  worship,  and  the  rest 
from  worldly  concerns  which  body  and  mind 
require.  But  if  the  appropriation  of  the  First- 
day  for  these  purposes,  which  has  existed  in 
Pennsylvania  from  its  first  settlement,  be  now 
changed,  we  cannot  foresee  the  consequences 
which  such  change  would  produce.  Should 
it,  as  it  is  in  some  countries,  be  made  a  day 
partly  for  business  transactions,  and  partly 
for  revelling  and  corrupting  amusements, 
the  flood  gates  of  licentiousness  and  infidelity, 
would  be  opened  upon  us,  still  wider  than  they 
now  are.  We  should  hope  that  no  serious 
persons  would  desire  the  proposed  change  that 
might  be  followed  by  such  demoralizing  re- 
sults. We  need  all  the  aids  that  now  exist, 
to  preserve  the  morals  and  religious  principles  '■ 
of  the  people. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Christopher  Ellwood,  per  J.  Haines, 
S2,  vol.  23  ;  Phili|)  Chase,  per  W.  B.  Oliver,  agent,  82, 
vol.  21 ;  Joseph  Hesson,  Balavia,  N.  Y.,  85,  to  26,  vol. 
22;  Robert  Knowles,  per  Israel  Buffington,  agent, 
SIO,  to  52,  vol.  21. 

Auxiliary  Bible  Association. 

The  slated  annual  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia 
Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held  on  Second-day 
evening  next.  Second  month  li^lh,  at  halfpast 
7  o'clock,  at  the  committee-room,  Mulberry 
street  meeting-house. 

Friends  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  association,  are  invited  to  attend. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bcf- 
tle,  Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles 
Ellis,  No.  90  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  5G 
Chestnut  street;  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  No. 
179  Vine  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  N. 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street ; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
William  Thomas,  "No.  242  N.  Fifth  street; 
Georue  R.  Smith,  No.  487  Arch  street;  Geo. 
G.  Williams,  No.  2.50   N.  Fifth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. —  Dr.  Joshua  H. 
Worthington. 


Died,  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  20th  of  last  month,  Ga- 
maliel \V.  Oliver,  aged  nearly  77  years  ;  a  member 
of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends. 
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Dorothea  I.  Dix.— Statistics  of  Insanity. 

(Continued  from  page  162.) 

"  One  case  more  must  suffice  for  this  sec- 
iion  :  I  would  dial  no  others  could  be.ndduced 
jven  more  revolting  than  arc  these  so  briefly 

"eferred  to.     In  G ,  distant  from  the  poor- 

louse  a  lew  rods,  was  a  small  wooden  huild- 
ng,  conslructed  of  plank,  nObrding  a  single 
•oom  ;  this  was  unfurnished,  save  with  a  bun- 
Jle  of  straw.  Tlie  occupant  of  this  comfort- 
ess  abode  was  a  young  man,  declared  to  be 
ncurably  insane.  He  was  chained,  and  could 
move  but  a  liule  space  lo  and  fro  ;  the  chain 
was  connected  to  the  floor  by  a  heavy  staple 
it  one  end — the  other  was  attached  lo  an  iron 
t:ollar  which  invested  his  neck~iUe  device,  il 
jeemed,  of  a  former  keeper.  In  summer  the 
ioor  was  thrown  open,  but  during  winter  il 
was  closed,  and  the  room  was  in  darkness. 
Some  monllis  after  I  saw  ihis  poor  patient,  and 
ifter  several  individuals  also  had  witnessed  his 
sufferings,  the  authorities  who  directed  the 
affliirs  of  the  poorhouse  reluctantly  consented 
Ihat  he  should  be  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Bell.  The  man  who  was  charged  to  convey 
Ihe  patient  the  distance  of  rather  more  ihan 
forty  miles,  having  bound  and  chained  him, 
([  have  the  iuipression  that,  by  the  aid  of  a 
blacksaiith,  he  was  released  at  this  time  from 
the  torturing  iron  ring,)  conveyed  him  as  far 
fis  East  Cambridge,  arriving  at  dusk.  Instead 
bf  proceeding  with  the  patient  at  once  to  Ihe 
Siospilal,  which  was  distant  less  than  a  mile, 
in  Somerville,  he  chained  him  for  the  night  to 
ti,  post  in  the  stable.  After  breakfast  he  wa.s 
Released  and  carried  to  the  hospital  in  a  state 
of  much  e.xhauslion.  While  the  careful  at- 
tendants and  humane  physician  were  busied 
in  removing  the  sttonj  bands  which  chafed  his 
limbs,  and  lacerated  the  flesh  in  many  places, 
he  coulinually  endeavoured  lo  e.xpress  his  gra- 
titude— embracing  them,  weeping,  and  exclaim- 
ing, '  Good  men!  kind  men!  Ah,  good,  kind 
men,  keep  me  here.' 

"  After  some  months  of  careful  nursing,  he 
iwas  so  much  improved  that  strong  hopes  were 


entertained  of  his  complete  restoration.  These 
were  crushed  by  an  absolute  decision  of  the 
overseers  of  the  poor,  remanding  him  to  his 
old  prison.  Remonstrance  was  ineffectual. 
The  last  accoiiot  stated  an  entire  relapse,  not 
only  !c  the  former  stale,  l^ul  lo  a  still  more 
hopeless  condition.  He  had  become  totally 
idiotic. 

"In  November  I  visited   the   poorhouse   in 

F ;    weather  severe   for   the   season;    no 

mode  of  warmini;  ihe  insane.  I  was  conduct- 
ed lo  an  out-building,  so  enclosed  as  to  secure 
the  cji  sest  solitude  to  the  patient.  He  had 
been  relurned  from  the  hospital  as  incurable. 
He  was  said  to  be  neither  violent  nor  danger- 
ous, but  shut  up  lest  he  should  run  away. 
The  door  was  opened,  disclosing  a  narrow, 
squalid,  daik,  unfurnished  cell.  In  one  corner 
was  a  heap  of  straw,  in  which  the  insane  man 
was  iiPElled.  He  raised  himself  slowly  and 
advanced  with  unsteady  steps.  His  look  was 
calm  and  gentle. 

"  '  Give  me  those  books  ;  Oh,  give  tne  those 
books !'  lie  e.\claimed,  eagerly  reaching  his 
hands  for  some  books  I  carried.  '  Do  give 
them  to  me,  do  !'  he  e.xclaimed,  with  kindling 
earnestness.  '  You  could  not  use  them  ;  it  is 
dark  with  you  here.'  '  Oh,  give  them,  do  give 
ihem!'  and  he  drew  a  little  nearer,  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  whisper :  '  Give  them,  and  rit 
pick  a  hole  in  the  plank,  and  let  in  some  of 
God^s  lii{ht /'  Just  then  (he  master  arrived  ; 
he  said  that  ho  purposed  gelling  an  iron  collar 
and  chain — then  he  could  fasten  him  in  the 
air  someiimi's  outside.  'I  had,'  he  said, 'a 
cousin  in  Vermont,  crazy  as  a  tigep  cat  ;  1  got 
a  collar  made  for  him.  After  this,  I  kept  the 
poorhouse  at  Grolon,  and  I  fastened  up  a  crazy 
man  ihere:  he  was  fast  then.  I  mean  lo  have 
one  for  this  fellow.  I  know  how  to  manage 
your  crazy  men.' 

"  In  Connecticut,  ihe  estimated  number  of 
insane,  nearly  eight  years  since,  was  .542  ;  a 
number  even  then  below  ihe  actual  amount, 
and  now  very  much  below  the  true  estimale. 
Of  these,  not  one-sixth  were  under  hospital 
treatment  five  months  since  :  in  fact,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  not  a  ninth  part  will  be  found  re- 
ceiving suitable  care.  The  sad  case  of  Ru- 
bello  is  loo  well   known   to  require  repetition. 

The  insane  patients  in  M no  longer  drag 

their  heavy  chains  abroad,  when  at  labour 
laying  stone  walls,  nor  are  ihey  in  other  re- 
spects as  much  abused  and  abased  as  formerly. 
But  no  county  is  free  from  the  reproach  of 
having  within  its  limits  insane  patients  need- 
ing humane  and  judicious  care. 

"  Of  the  most  miserable  neglects  in  the  case 
of  large  numbers  carried  for  successive  years 
lo  the  Hartford  Retreat,  Drs.  Brigham,  VVood- 
ward,  and  Butler  can,  even  now,  bear  sad  tes- 
timony ;  and   lo  the  observations  of  medical 


j  men  may  be  added  the  evidence  of  that  good 
man  and  true  friend  of  sufferers,  T.  H.  Gal- 
laudet. 

*'  Rhode  Island  has  nearly  or  quite  four 
hundred  insane,  idiots,  and  epileptics.  About 
90  recently  are  receivi  i,:  the  bei.efit  of  hospi- 
j  tal  care,  under  the  enlightened  administration 
I  of  Dr.  Ray.  In  no  Stale,  however,  have  I 
found  more  terrible  examples  of  neglect  and 
I  suffering,  from  abuse  or  ignorance,  than  exist- 
jed  ihere  in  the  year  1843,  and  some  cases  in 
I  1845-'47.  In  the  jails  were  many  pining  in 
narrow,  damp,  unvenlilaled  dungeons.  In  ihe 
poorhouses  were  many  examples  of  misery 
and  protracted  distress.  In  private  families 
these  conditions  were  less  frequent ;  but  the 
suffering,  through  ill-directed  aims  at  securing 
the  patient^om  escape,  was  in  many  instances 
equally  revolting  and  shocking.  Here,  as  in 
the  five  Plates  first  referred  to,  hundreds  of 
special  cases  might  be  cited,  did  lime  permit. 
I  offer  but  a  single  well-known  example. 

"  In  Ihe  yard  of  a  poorhouse,  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State,  1  was  conducted  by  the 
mistress  of  the  establishment  lo  a  small  build- 
ing constructed  of  plank;  the  entrance  into  a 
small  cell  was  through  a  narrow  passage,  bare 
and  unlighled.  The  cell  was  destitute  of  eve- 
ry description  of  furniture,  unless  a  block  of 
wood  could  be  called  such  ;  and  on  this  was 
seated  a  woman — clothed,  silent,  and  sad.  A 
small  aperture,  opening  upon  a  dreary  view, 
and  this  but  a  few  inches  square,  alone  admit- 
ted light  and  air.  The  inmate  was  quiet,  and 
evidently  not  dangerous  in  her  propensities. 
In  reply  to  my  remonstrances  in  her  behalf, 
the  mistress  said  ihal  she  was  directed  to  keep 
her  always  close  ;  that  otherwise  she  would 
run  away,  or  pull  up  the  flowers  1  How  is  she 
warmed  in  winter?  1  inquired.  '  Oh,  we  just 
heat  a  stone  and  give  her,'  was  the  laconic 
reply.  Your  other  patient — where  is  he? 
'You  shall  see;  but  stay  outside  till  I  get  a 
lantern.'  Accustomed  lo  explcu'ing  cells  and 
dungeons  in  Ihe  basements  and  cellars  of  poor- 
houses  and  prisons,  1  concluded  that  the  insane 
man  spoken  of  was  confined  in  some  such 
dark,  damp  retreat.  Weary  and  oppressed,  I 
leaned  against  an  iron  door  which  closed  the 
sole  entrance  to  a  singular  stone  structure, 
much  resembling  a  tomb,  yet  its  use  in  the 
court  yard  of  the  poorhouse  was  not  apparent. 
Soon,  low  smothered  groans  and  moans  reach- 
ed me,  as  if  from  the  buried  alive.  At  this 
moment  the  mistress  advanced,  with  keys  and 
a  lantern.  '  He's  here,'  said  she,  unlocking 
ihe  strong,  solid  iron  door.  A  step  down,  and 
short  turn  through  a  narrow  passage  lo  the 
right,  brought  us,  after  a  few  steps,  lo  a  sec- 
ond iron  door  parallel  to  the  first,  and  equally 
solid.  In  like  manner,  this  was  unlocked  and 
opened  ;  but  so  terribly  noxious  was  the  poi- 
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sonous  air  that  immediately  pervaded  the  pas- ,  much 
sage,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  I 
was  able  to  return  and  remain  long  enough  to 
investigate  this  horrible  den.     Language  is  loo 
weak  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  scene  presented. 
The  candle  was  removed  from  the  scene,  and 
the  flicltering  rays  partly  illuminated  a  specta- 
cle never  to  be  forgotten.     Tlie  place  when 
closed  had  no  source  of  light  or  of  ventilation. 
It  was  about  seven  feet  by  seven,  and  six  and 
a  half  high.     All,  even  the  roof,  was  of  stone. 
An  ironl'rame,  interlaced  with  rope,  was  the 
sole  furniture.     The  place  was  filthy,  damp, 
and  noisome;  and  the  inmate,  the  crazy  man, 
the  helpless  and  dependant  creature,  cast  by 
the  will  of  Providence  on  the  cares  and  sym- 
pathies of  his  fellow   man — there    he    stood, 
near  the  door,  motionless  and  silent ;  his  tan- 
gled hair  fell  about  his  shoulders  ;  his  bare 
feet  pressed  the  filthy,  wet  stone  floor  ;  he  was 
emaciated  to  a  shadow,  etiolated,  and  more  re- 
sembled a  disinterred  corpse  than  any  living 
creature.     Never  have  I  looked  upon  an  object 
so  pitiable,  so  woe  struck,  so  imaging  despair. 
I  took  his   iiands  and  endeavoured  to  warm 
them  by  gentle  friction.     I  spoke  to  him  of  re- 
lease, of  liberty,  of  care  and  kindMss.     Not- 
withstanding the  assertions  of  the^tress  that 
he  would  kill  mo,  I  persevered.     A  tear  stole 
over  the  hollow  cheek,  but  no  words  answered 
to  my  importunities  ;  no  other  movement  indi- 
cated consciousness  of  perception  or  of  sensi- 
bility.    In  moving  a  little  forward  I  struck 
against  something  which  returned  a  sharp  me- 
tallic sound  :  it  was  a  length  of  ox-chain,  con- 
nected to  an  iron  ring  which  encircled  a  leg 
of  the  insane  man.     At  one  extremity  it  was 
joined  to  what  is  termed  a  solid  chain — name- 
ly, bars  of  iron  18  inches  or  2  feet  long,  link- 
ed together,  and  at  one  end  connected  by  a 
staple  to  the  rock  overhead.     '  My  husband,' 
said  the  mistress,  '  in  winter  rakes  out  some- 
times, of  a  morning,  half  a  bushel  of  frost,  and 
yet  he  never  freezes  ;'  referring  to  the  oppress- 
ed and  life-stricken  maniac  before  us.    '  Some- 
times he  screams  dreadfully,'  she-  added, '  and 
that  is  the  reason  we  had  the  double  wall,  and 
two  doors  in  place  of  one  :  his  cries  disturbed 
us   in    the   house  I'     '  How  long  has  he  been 
here  V     '  Oh,  above  three  years  ;  but  then  he 
was  kept  a  long  while  in  a  cage  first :  but  once 
he  broke  his  chains  and  the  bars,  and  escaped  ; 
so  we  had  this  built,  where  he  can't  get  off." 
Get  off!     No,  indeed  ;  as  well  might  the  buried 
dead  break  through   the  sealed   gales   of  the 
tomb,  or  upheave  the  mass  of  binding  earth 
from  the  trodden  soil  of  the   deep  grave.     I 
forbear  comment.     Many  persons,  after   my 
investigations  here,  visited  ihis  monument  ol 
the  utter  insensibility  and    ignorance  of  the 
community  al  whose  expense  it  was  raised. 
Brutal,   wilfully  cruel,   I    will  not  call   ihem, 
black  as  is  the  case,  and  fatal  as  were  the  re- 
sults of  their  care  !     But  God  forbid  that  such 
another  example  of  suffering  should  ever  exist 
to  be  recorded. 


certaiuly  a  greater  fault  than  talking 
too  little.  If  you  wish  to  render  yourself  use- 
ful and  agreeable  to  your  friends,  you  will 
neither  chatter  like  a  parrot,  nor  sit  dumb  as 
though  the  gift  of  speech  were  denied  you. 

A  man  of  wisdom  tempers  well  liis  tongue, 
Nor  talks  too  loud,  too  rapid,  or  too  long. 
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Williams's  Middle  Eingdoin. 
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Talkativeness  and  taciturnity  are  extremes 
that  are  not  to  be  commended:  of  ihc  two, 
however,  1  prefer  the  latter  ;  for  talking  loo 


PROPER    NAMES. 

"  Fathers  give  their  sons  the  ju  ming,  or 
'  milk  name,'  about  a  month  after  birth.     The 
mother,  on  the  day  appointed  lor  this  ceremo- 
ny, worships  the  goddess  of  Mercy,  and  the 
boy,  dressed  and  having  his  head  shaved,  is 
brought  into  ihe  circle  of  assembled  friends, 
where  the  father  confers  the  name,  and  cele- 
brates the  occasion   by   a    feast.     The   milk 
name  is  kept  until  the  lad  enters  school,  at 
which  lime  the  Shii  ming,  or  school-name  is 
conferred  upon   him.     The  Shu  ming  gener- 
ally consists  of  two  characters,  sclecled  with 
reference  to  the  boy's  condition,  prospects,  stu- 
dies, or  some  oiher  event  connected  with  him; 
sometimes  the  milk  name  is  continued,  as  the 
family  have  become  accustomed  to  it.     Such 
names  as  Ink-grinder,  Promising-study,  Open- 
e,Entering-virtue,  Rising-advancement, 
&c.,  are  given  to  young  students  ;  while  chil- 
dren are  called  by  the  names  of  flowers,  v 
tues,  or  some   endearing  or  fanciful  epithet, 
and  sometimes  by  their  number,  as  Wei  Ayih, 
i.  e.  No.  1  Wei,  No.  3  Wei,  &c.     The  per 
sonal  names  of  the  Chinese  are  written  con 
irariwise  to   our   own,  the    surname   cominc 
first,  then  the  givert  name,  and  theii   the  com 
plimentary  title  ;  as  Liang  Wantai  Siensang 
where  Liang,  or  Millet,  is  the  family  name, 
Wantai,  or  Terrace  of  Letters,  the  given  name, 
and  Siensang,  Mr.  (i.  e.  Master)  or  Teacher. 
A  few  of  the  surnames  are  double,  as  Sz'''ma 
Tsien  ;  where  Sz'ma  is  the  family  name,  and 
Tsien   the  official  title.     A  curious  idea  pre- 
vails among   the  people  of  Canton,  that   fo- 
reigners have  no  surname;   which,  as  Pliny 
thought  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ml.  Atlas,  they 
regard  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  their  barbarism. 
Perhaps  this  notion  came  by  inference  from 
the  fact  that  the  Manchus  have  only  one  name. 
"  In  Canton  and  its  vicinity,  the  names  of 
people  arc  abbreviated,  in  conversation,  to  one 
character,  and  an  A  prefixed  to  it ;  a  Tsintch 
is  called   Atch.     In   Amoy,  the   A    is    placed 
after,  as  Chin-a  ;  and  in  other  parts  not  em- 
ployed at  all.     Some  families,  perhaps  in  imi- 
tation of  the  imperial   usage,  distinguish  their 
members  from  others  in  the  clan  by  adopting  a 
constant  character  for  the  first  one,   in   the 
given  name.     Thus,  a  fiimily  of  brothers  will 
lie   named    Lin  Tungpei,   Lin  Tungfang,  Lin 
Tungpeh  ;  where  the   character  'i'ung  distin- 
guishes this  branch  of  the   clan   Lin    from  all 
others.     There  are  no  characters  exclusively 
appropriated  to  proper  names  or  different  sexes, 
as  George,  Julia,  &c.,  all  being  chosen  out  of 
the  language  with  reference  to  their  meanings. 
Consequently  a  name  is  sometimes  felt  to  be 
incongruous  ;  as  Naomi,  when  saluted,  on  her 


return  to  Bethlehem,  felt  its  inappropriateness 
to  her  altered  condition,  and  suggested  a  change 
to  Mara. 

"  When  a  man  marries,   ho  adopts  a  third 
name,  by  which  he  is  usually  known  through 
life;  this  is  either   entirely  new,  or  combined  it 
from  previous  names.     When  a  girl  is  mar- 
ried, her  family  name  becomes  her  given  name, 
and   the   former  given   name  is  disused,   her 
husband's  name  becoming  her  family  name. 
Thus    Wa   Salah   married    to    Wei    Sanwei, 
drops  the  Salah  and  is  called  Wei  Wa  Shi,  i. 
e.  Mrs.  Wei  [of  the  clan]  Wa,  though  her  hus- 
band or  near  relatives  sometimes  retain  it  as  a 
rivial  address.     Among  friends  and  relatives,  ; 
a  man  is  frequently  known    by  another  com-  l 
pellalion,  called  'second  style,'  which  the  pub-  I 
ic  do  not  presume  to  employ.     When  a  young 
man   is  successful   in   attaining   a  degree,   or 
enters   on   office,  he  takes  a  title  called  kwan- 
ming,  or  '  official  name,'  by  which  he  is  known 
to  government.     The  members  or  heads  of  li- 
censed mercantile  companies  each  have  an  offi- 
cial name,  which  is  entered  in  their  permit,  from 
whence   it   is  called    among    foreigners,  their 
chop  name.    Each  of  the  heads  of  the  Co-hong 
or  companies,  formerly  licensed  to  trade  with 
foreigners    at    Canton,    had    such    an   official 
name.     Besides  these  various  names,  old  men 
of  fifty,  sho[ikeepers,  and  others,  take  a  han 
or  '  designation.'     Tradesmen  use  it  on  their 
sign-boards,  as   the  name  of  their   shop,  and 
not   unfrcquenlly  receive  it   as   their  personal  j 
appellation.     Of  this  nature  are  the  names  of 
the  tradesmen  who  deal  with   foreigners  ;   as, 
Cutshing,  Chanbung,  Linchong,  &c.  ;  which 
are  none  of  them  the  names  of  the  shop  men, 
but  the  designation  of  the  shop.     It  is  the  usual 
way  in  Canton  for  foreigners  to  go  into  a  shop 
and  ask,  Is  Mr.  Wanglik  in  ?     Which  would 
be  almost  like  one   in  New  York  inquiring  if 
Mr.  Alhambra,  or  Mr.  Atlantic  House  was  at 
home  ;  though  it  does  not  sound  quite  so  ridi- 
ciilous  to  a  Chinese.     The  names  taken   by 
shopkeepers  allude   to  trade  or  its  prospects; : 
such  as.   Mutual  Advantage,  Obedient  Profit, 
Extensive  Harmony,  Rising  Goodness,  Great 
Completeness,  &c.  ;  all  of  which    are  transla- 
tions of  real  shop  names.     The  names  of  the 
partner,  as  such,  are  not  employed  to  form  the  ' 
firm  as  with  us.     Besides  this  use  of  the  han, , 
it  is  also  employed  as  a  brand  upon  goods  ;  the 
terms    Hoynen,  Kinghing,  Yve/tin,  meaning; 
Harmonious     Springs,    Cheering     Prospects,, 
Fountain's  Memorial,  &c.,  are  applied  to  par- 
ticular parcels  of  lea,  silk,  or  other  goods,  just 
as  brands  are  placed  on  lots  of  wine,  flour,  or 
pork.     When  a  man  dies,  he  receives  anolhen 
and  last  name  in  the  hall  of  ancestors,  though 
not   necessarily  a  new  one.     Emperors    and 
empresses  have  new  ones  given   liiem  ;  as  Be- 
nevolent, Pious,  Discreet,  &c.,  by  which  they 
are  worshipped  and  referred  to  in  history,  as 
that  designation  which   is  most  likely   to  be 
permanent. 

"  In  tiieir  common  intercourse,  the  Chinese 
are  not  more  formal  than  is  (;lsewhere  consi- 
dered to  be  well-bred  ;  it  is  on  extraordinary 
or  official  occasions,  that  they  observe  the  pre- 
cise  etiquette  for  which  they  arc  famous.  As 
one  chief  end  of  ihe  formaiities  prescribed  for 
such  limes  is  to  leach  due  subordination  among 
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persons  of  difTerent  rank,  ihey  are  in  a  mea- 
sure laid  aside  wiili  the  robes  which  suggested 
them.  True  polileness,  exhibited  in  an  unaf- 
fected regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  cannot, 
of  course,  be  taught  by  rules  merely;  but  a 
great  degree  of  urbanity  and  kindness  is  every 
here  shown,  whether  owing  to  the  naturally 
placable  disposition  of  the  people,  or  to  the 
effects  of  their  early  instruction  in  the  forms 
of  politeness.  Whether  in  the  crowded  and 
narrow  thoroughfares,  the  village  green,  the 
bustling  market,  the  jostling  ferry,  or  the 
thronged  procession, — wherever  the  people  arc 
assembled  promiscuously,  good  humour  and 
courtesy  are  observable;  and  when  altercations 
do  arise,  wounds  or  serious  injuries  seldom 
ensue,  although  from  the  furious  clamor  one 
would  imagine  half  the  crowd  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives." 

SALUTATIOrfS    AND    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

"  Military  men  pay  visits  on  horseback,  but 
civilians  and  others  go  in  sedans  or  afoot. 
Common  visiting  cards  are  made  of  vermi- 
lioned paper,  cut  into  slips  about  eight  inches 
long  and  three  wide,  and  are  single  or  folded 
four,  six,  eight,  or  more  limes,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  visiter.  If  he  is  in  recent 
mourning,  the  paper  is  while,  and  the  name 
written  in  blue  ink,  but  after  a  slated  time  this 
is  indicated  by  an  additional  character.  The 
simple  name  is  stamped  on  the  upper  right 
corner,  or  if  written  on  the  lower  corner,  with 
fin  addition,  thus  :  '  Your  stupid  younger  bro- 
,ther,  Pi  Chiwan,  bows  his  head  in  salutation.' 
On  approaching  the  house,  his  attendant  lakes 
a  card  out  of  the  case  hanging  at  the  side  of 
the  sedan,  and  hands  it  to  the  doorkeeper  to 
carry  in.  If  he  cannot  be  received,  instead  of 
saying,  '  Not  at  home,'  the  host  sends  out  to 
'  stay  the  gentleman's  approach,'  and  the  card 
is  left;  if  contrariwise,  the  sedan  is  carried 
through  the  doorway,  and  he  comes  forth  to 
receive  his  guest  as  he  steps  out,  each  one  ad- 
vancing just  so  far,  bowing  just  so  many  times, 
and  going  through  the  ceremonies  which  they 
mutually  understand  and  expect,  imtil  both 
have  taken  their  places  on  the  couch  at  the 
head  of  the  hall,  the  guest  sitting  on  the  left  of 
the  host,  and  his  companions,  if  he  have  any, 
in  the  chairs  on  each  side.  The  inquiries 
made  after  the  mutual  welfare  of  friends  and 
of  each  other  are  couched  in  a  form  of  studied 
laudation  and  depreciation,  which  when  liter- 
ally translated  seem  somewhat  affected,  but  to 
them  convey  no  more  than  similar  civilities  do 
among  ourselves, — in  truth,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  of  sincere  goodwill.  For  instance,  to 
the  remark,  '  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
met,  Sir,'  the  host  replies,  '  How  presume  lo 
receive  the  trouble  of  your  honourable  foot- 
steps ;  is  the  person  in  the  chariot  well  V — 
which  means  simply,  '  I  am  much  obliged  for 
your  visit,  and  hope  you  enjoy  good  health.' 

"Tea  and  pipes  are  always  presented,  but 
it  is  not  considered  disrespectful  to  refuse  them, 
though  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  singular. 
If  the  guest  inquire  after  the  health  of  rela- 
tives, he  should  commence  with  the  oldest  liv- 
ing, and  then  ask  how  many  sons  the  host 
has  ;  but  it  is  not  considered  good  breeding  for 
a  formal  acquaintance  to  make  any  remarks 


respecting  his  wife.  If  the  sons  of  the  host 
are  at  home,  they  are  generally  sent  for,  and 
make  their  obeisance  to  their  father's  friend, 
each  one  making  haste,  as  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  delay  him.  The  guest  raises  them  with  a 
slight  bow,  and  the  lads  stand  facing  him  at  i 
respectful  distance.  He  will  then  remark 
perhaps,  if  one  of  them  happen  to  be  at  his 
studies,  that  '  the  boy  will  fully  carry  on  the 
fragrance  of  the  books  ;"  lo  which  his  falhe 
rejoins,  '  hills  and  fields'  happiness  is  thin  ;' 
i.  e.,  high  expectations  are  not  lo  be  formed  of 
him.  After  a  few  such  compliments,  the  boys 
say,  '  slightly  wailing  on  you  ;'  i.  e.,  pray  ex 
cuse  us,  and  retire.  Girls  are  seldom  brought 
in,  and  young  ladies,  never. 

"  The  periphrases  employed  to  denote  per- 
sons, and  thus  avoid  speaking  their  names,  in 
a  measure  indicate  the  estimation  in  which 
they  are  held.  For  instance,  '  Does  the  hon 
ourable  great  man  enjoy  happiness?'  means, 
'Is  your  father  well?  'Distinguished  and 
aged  one,  what  honourable  age?'  is  the  mode 
of  asking  how  old  he  is;  for  among  the  Chi- 
nese, it  is  polite  to  ask  the  naines  and  ages  of 
all  ranks  and  sizes.  '  The  old  man  of  the 
house,'  '  excellent  honourable  one,'  and  '  vene- 
rable great  prince,'  are  terms  used  by  a  visiter 
to  designate  the  father  of  his  host.  A  child 
terms  his  father  '  family's  majesty,'  'old  man 
of  the  family,'  '  prince  of  the  family,'  or  '  ve- 
nerable father.'  \Vhen  dead,  a  father  is  call- 
ed '  former  prince,'  and  a  mother,  '  venerable 
great  one  in  repose  ;'  and  there  are  particular 
characters  to  distinguish  deceased  parents  from 
living.  The  request,  '  Make  my  respects  to 
your  mother,'  for  no  Chinese  gentleman  ever 
asks  to  see  the  ladies,  is  literally,  '  Excellent- 
longevity  hall  place  for  me  wish  repose,'  the 
first  two  words  denoting  she  who  remains 
there.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  same 
expressions,  when  speaking  of  the  relatives  of 
the  guest,  and  one's  own.  Thus,  in  asking, 
'  How  many  worthy  young  gentlemen  (sons) 
have  you  ?'  the  host  replies,  '  My  fate  is  nig- 
gardly, I  have  only  one  little  bug.'  This  runs 
through  their  whole  Chesterfieldian  code.  A 
man  calls  his  wife,  '  the  mean  one  of  the  inner 
apartments,'  or  '  the  foolish  one  of  the  family  ;' 
while  another  speaking  of  her,  calls  her  '  the 
honourable  lady,'  'worthy  lady,'  'your  fa- 
voured one,'  &c. 

"  The  Chinese  seldom  embrace  or  touch 
each  other,  except  on  unusual  occasions  of  joy, 
or  among  family  friends.  When  the  visiter 
rises  to  depart,  he  remarks,  'Another  day  1 
will  come  to  receive  your  instructions ;'  to 
which  his  friend  replies,  'You  do  me  too  much 
honour,  I  rather  ought  lo  wait  on  you  to-mor- 
row.' 

"  Officers  avoid  meeting  each  other,  espe- 
cially in  public,  except  when  etiquette  requires 
them.  An  oflicer  of  low  rank  is  obliged  lo 
stop  his  chair  or  horse,  and  on  his  feet  to  salute 
his  superior,  who  receives  and  returns  the  civ- 
ility  without  moving.  Those  of  equal  grades 
leave  their  place,  and  go  through  a  mock 
struggle  of  deference,  to  get  each  first  lo  return 
lo  it.  The  common  people  never  presume  to 
salute  an  officer  as  he  passes  through  the 
streets,  nor  look  at  him  very  carefully.  In 
his    presence,    they   speak    to    him   on  their 


knees;  but  an  old  man,  or  one  of  considera- 
tion, is  usually  requested  lo  rise  when  speak- 
ing ;  and  even  criminals,  with  grey  hairs,  are 
treated  with  respect. 

"  The  Chinese  are  both  a  social  and  a  sensual 
people,  and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  form  a 
principal  item  in  the  list  of  their  enjoyments  ; 
nor  are  the  higher  delights  of  mental  recrea- 
tion altogether  wanting,  though  this  part  of  ihe 
entertainment  is  according  lo  their  taste  and 
not  ours.  The  usual  way  of  arranging  guests 
is  by  twos  on  each  side  of  small  uncovered 
tables,  placed  in  lines  ;  an  arrangement  as  con- 
venient for  serving  the  different  courses  which 
compose  the  feast,  and  removing  the  dishes,  as 
the  Roman  way  of  reclining  around  a  hollow 
table.  On  some  occasions,  however,  a  single 
long  table  is  laid  out,  in  a  tasteful  manner, 
having  pyramids  of  cakes  alternating  with 
piles  of  fruits  and  dishes  of  preserves,  all  cov- 
ered, more  or  less,  with  flowers,  and  the  table 
itself  partly  hidden  from  view  by  nosegays  and 
leaves.  If  the  parly  be  large,  ten  minutes  or 
more  are  consumed  by  the  host  and  guests 
going  through  a  tedious  repetition  of  requests 
and  refusals  to  lake  the  highest  seats  ;  for  not 
a  man  will  sit  down,  until  he  sees  llie  host  just 
filling  his  chair,  it  being  always  considered  a 
breach  of'  etiquette  for  a  visiter  to  be  sealed 
before  his  host.  The  Chinese  generally  have 
but  two  meals  a  day  ;  breakfast  at  nine  and 
dinner  at  four,  or  thereabouts.  They  are 
fond  of  processions,  and  if  marriages  and  fu- 
nerals be  included,  have  them  far  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  people.  There  are 
numerous  livery  establishments  in  every  city 
and  town,  where  processions  are  arranged  and 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  bridal 
and  funeral  occasions,  as  well  as  religious  fes- 
tivals. Not  only  sedans,  bands  of  music,  biers, 
jiavilions  for  carrying  idols,  shrines,  and  sac- 
rificial feasts,  boxes  for  holding  the  bride's 
trousseau,  &c.,  are  supplied,  but  also  banners, 
tables,  stands,  curiosities,  and  uniforms,  in 
great  variety.  The  men  and  boys  required  to 
carry  them  and  perform  the  various  parts,  are 
hired,  and  a  uniform  just  thrown  over  their 
ragged  garments  and  dirty  limbs.  Guilds 
ol'len  go  10  a  heavy  expense,  in  gelling  up  a 
procession  in  honour  of  iheir  patron  saint, 
whose  image  is  carried  through  the  streets, 
alicnded  by  ihe  members  of  the  corporation, 
dressed  in  holiday  robes  and  boots.  Splendid 
silken  banners  worked  with  rich  embroidery, 
alternating  with  young  girls  bedizened  with 
paint  and  flowers,  and  perched  on  high  seals 
under  an  artificial  tree,  or  apparently  almost 
in  the  air,  resting  upon  frames  on  men's  shoul- 
ders ;  add  to  the  pomp.  Bands  of  music,  sac- 
rificial meals  and  fruits  adorned  with  flowers, 
shrines,  and  curious  rarities  laid  out  upon  red 
pavilions,  still  furlher  enliven  the  scene.  Some- 
limes  boys  gaily  dressed  like  officers  and  rid- 
ing upon  ponies,  or  harnessed  up  in  a  covered 
frame  work  to  represent  horses,  so  contrived 
and  painted  that  the  spectator  can  hardly  be- 
lieve they  are  not  riding  Lilliputian  ponies  as 
big  as  dogs,  add  to  the  diversion  of  the  specta- 
cle. A  child  standing  in  a  car,  and  carrying 
a  branch  on  his  shoulder,  on  one  twig  of  which 
stands  another  child  on  one  foot ;  or  a  girl 
holding  a  plate  of  cakes  in   her   hand,  on  the 
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top  of  which  stands  anolher  miss  on  tiptoe,  the 
whole  borne  bj'  coolies,  are  among  the  parts 
of  the  exhibition.  The  carpenters  at  Canton 
are  famous  for  their  splendid  processions  in 
honour  of  their  hero,  Lupan,  in  which  also 
other  craftsmen  join,  for  this  demi-god,  the 
Tubal-Cain  of  Chinese  legends,  is  regarded  as 
the  patron  of  all  workman.  Besides  these  fes- 
tivals and  processions,  there  are  several  more 
stricti}'  religious;  such  as  the  annual  mass  of 
the  Budhisis,  the  supplicatory  sacrifice  of  far- 
mers for  a  good  crop,  and  others  of  more  or 
less  importance,  which  add  to  the  number  of 
days  of  recreation. 


THE  LIFE  CLOCK. 
Translated  from  the  German. 
There  is  a  little  mystic  clock, 

No  human  eye  liatli  seen  : 
That  beateth  on — and  beateth  on, 
From  morning  until  e'en. 

And  when  the  soul  is  wrapped  in  sleep. 

And  heareth  not  a  sound. 
It  ticlis  and  ticks  the  live-long  night, 

And  never  runneth  down. 

O  wondrous'  is  the  work  of  art, 
Which  knells  the  parting  liour; 

But  art  ne'er  formed,  nor  mind  conceived. 
The  life-clock's  magic  power. 

Nor  set  in  gold,  nor  decked  with  gems. 
By  pride  and  wealth  possessed  : 

But  rich  or  poor,  or  high  or  low. 
Each  bears  it  in  his  breast. 

When  life's  deep  stream,  'mid  beds  of  flowi 

All  still  and  softly  glides. 
Like  the  wavelet's  step,  with  a  gentle  beat, 

It  warns  of  passing  tides. 

When  passion  nerves  the  warrior's  arm. 
For  deeds  of  hate  and  wrong, 

Though  heeded  not  the  fearful  sound. 
The  knell  is  deep  and  strong. 


Such  is  the  clock  that  measures  life. 
Of  flesh   and  spirit  blended. 

And  thus  'twill  run  within  the  breast. 
Till  that  strange  life  is  ended. 


— hopeless,  irremediable  misery  to  those  who  timony  against  wrong  spirits  in  the  church, 
like  herself  were  gratifying  the  desires  of  the  whilst  ever  ready  to  pass  by  and  forgive  tres- 
vain  mind.  That  night  sleep  forsook  her  passes  against  himself.  He  lived  not  long  to 
eyes, — deep  e.xercise  of  spirit  came  upon  lier,  labour,  and  being  taken  sick  was  sensible  that 
—and  from  that  time  as  she  submitted  to  the  his  end  had  nearly  come,  telling  his  friends 
inward  baptisms  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  the  Lord  had  brought  him  through  all  his  ex- 
her  heart  grew  more  and  more  tender,  and  her  lercises.  The  evening  before  his  death,  his 
spiritual  understandingmore enlightened.  That  heart  was  tendered  by  the  sweet  incomes  of 
one  glance,  had  produced,  through  the  Sa-  the  love  of  God,  and  in  living  prayer  he  com- 
viour's  blessing,  a  train  of  reflections, — of  in-!mitted  himself  and  family  to  the  Lord's  keep- 
ward  conflicts, — of  submissions  on  her  part,ling.  On  the  26lh  of  Tenth  month,  1716, 
which  resulted  in  a  change  of  heart,  manilest- 1  having  been  favoured  with  the  Lord's  sustain- 
ed in  a  change  of  life,  ing,  soul-comforting   presence   to   the  last,  he 

Edward  Andrews,  of  the  Province  of  New  joyfully  departed. 
Jersey,  the  son  of  faithful  parents,  in  his  early 


Fi.r  "Ttie  Friend." 

Thomas  Scatlcrgootl  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  1G5,) 

The  comparatively  trifling  occurrence  made 
use  of  in  the  Divine  hand,  in  the  convincement 
of  Jonathan  Evans,  and  through  him  of  his 
friend  Daniel  Offley,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
working  of  Providence  in  awaking  many 
others.  One  anecdote  often  printed  is  to  this 
effect.  A  gay,  thoughtless,  unregenerate  wo- 
man, in  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  a  reli- 
gious servant,  to  find  out  what  she  was  read- 
ing, had  her  attention  arrested  by  the  word 
'eternity.'  Eternity! — a  word  of  but  eight 
letters, — yet  how  much  is  comprised  in  it. 
The  Holy  Spirit  set  this  word  home  on  the 
heart  of  tiie  careless  beholder.  She  began  to 
feel  what  eternity,  to  an  immortal,  accountable 
being,  implied, — future  unending  happiness 
to  those  who  on  earth  should  walk  in  obedience 
to  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus, 


years  took  great  delight  in  music  and  jollity 
By  giving  way  to  his  evil  propensities,  he  sti- 
fled the  reproofs  of  instrnclion,  until  at  last  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit  seemed  no  longer  to  strive 
with  him.  After  a  time  a  series  of  losses  and 
crosses  as  respected  worldly  things  came  upon 
him,  and  yet  little  change  for  the  better  was 
wrought  in  him  thereby.  His  residence  bad 
been  amongst  Friends  at  Mansfield,  but  he  now 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Egg  Har- 
bour, on  the  sea  shore,  where  his  principal 
companions  were  Indians,  and  their  chief  con- 
cern seemed  to  be  getting  up  idle  diversions, 
wherein  the  fiddle  had  the  principal  place. 
fJe  was  far  from  any  meeting  of  F'riends,  and 
the  principles  of  his  education  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  hold  on  his  mind.  In  the  twenty-sev- 
enth year  of  his  age,  a  renewed  visitation  of 
the  Lord's  mercy,  was  manifested  effectually, 
savingly  to  him,  and  very  simple  indeed  did 
the  first  moving  thereof  appear.  He  saw  one 
day  as  he  was  walking  in  his  field  alone,  a 
bone  of  a  man's  leg.  He  had  often  handled 
it,  and  had  at  times  made  use  of  it  as  a  club, 
to  strike  with,  and  to  throw, —  but  now  there 
came  a  thoughtfulness  over  his  mind  as  he 
looked  at  il,  with  an  impression  that  it  would 
be  right  to  bury  it.  This,  afier  a  time  of  in- 
ward debate,  he  did,  and  felt  peaceful  in  so  do- 
ing. From  this  time  the  witness  for  God 
stirred  in  him  again,  recalling  the  days  he 
spent  in  vanity  and  estrangement  from  good, 
and  raising  in  him  desires  lor  deliverance  from 
sin.  Step  by  step  lie  trod  the  path  of  self 
denial  and  the  daily  cross,  until  he  was  led 
out  of  his  former  evil  habits,  and  was  brought 
into  inward  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  God 
It  was  in  the  Fourth  month,  1704,  that  In 
found  this  bone,  and  as  he  continued  liiithful 
to  that  which  reproved  him,  he  was  led  for  a 
lime  through  many  conflicts,  and  experienced 
largely  of  weeping  and  mourning,  and  then 
came  a  season  of  inward  comfoii  in  the  ussu 
ranee  of  the  Lord's  favour.  Now  his  blessed 
Saviour  filled  his  heart  with  love  for  others, — 
he  was  brought  to  long  for  their  spiiilual  wel- 
fare, and  then  a  gift  in  tiie  ministry  of  the 
Gospel  of  life  and  salvation  was  committed  to 
him.  [Ic  laboured  as  the  Lord  opened  his 
way;  a  blessing  attended  his  ministry, — many 
were  convinced,  and  a  meeting  of  Friends  was 
soon  established  near  his  residence.  Throui;h 
faithfulness  under  his  exercises,  and  to  his 
openings,  he  grew  in  spiritual  grace  and  wis- 
dom. 

He  was  honest  and  sharp-sighted  as  a  watch- 
man on  the  walls  of  Zion,  bearing  u  true  tes- 


Let  us  now  return  to  Daniel  OfHey, — who 
continued  to  labour  faithfully  in  the  ministry 
lo  which  he  was  called.  To  his  friend  Peter 
Yarnall,  at  Concord,  he  thus  wrote  : 

"Philadelphia,  Eighth  mo.  7th,  1781. 

"  Dear  Friend, —  I  mark  with  pleasure  thy 
account  of  an  increase  of  health,  for  which  I 
hope  we  may  ever  be  thankful  ;  myself  and 
family  being  also  favoured  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  the  same,  except  a  small  turn  of 
complaint,  which  my  wife  has  been  proved 
with,  and  which,  in  this  trying  hot  season,  has, 
and  does  continue  to  visit  many.  Although 
few  have  been  taken  away  with  it,  yet  many 
have  been  brought  very  low.  The  weather 
has  been  very  proving  to  the  aged  and  infirm. 
But  yet,  dear  friend,  there  still  remains  a  great 
reluctance  lo  be  blest, —  a  disposition  of  ease 
and  indifl^erence  cherished.  1  have  oAeti 
thought,  and  had  to  marvel  at  the  long  forbear- 
ance and  mercy  of  our  God  ;  and  a  language, 
similar  to  that  formerly  expressed  respecting 
some  olher  places,  has  often  run  through  my 
mind.  Oh!  Philadelphia!  Philadelphia!  had 
the  many  powerful  visitations,  which  have 
been  extended  lo  thee,  been  reached  forth  unto 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  they  would  have  re- 
pented long  ago,  in  dust  and  ashes.  There- 
fore the  men  of  these  cities  shall  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  ihee,  and,  may  I  not  say, 
condemn  thee.  But  I  do  believe  there  are  a 
living  number,  whose  cries  have  entered  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth,  and  he  has 
opened  a  gracious  ear  to  their  mourning  and 
sighings,  as  between  the  porch  and  the  altar, 
with  this  language,  'O  Lord,  spare  us  a  little 
longer.  Try  us  yet  another  year.'  He  has 
long  waited  for  fruits.  But  it  would  be  no 
marvel  at  all  with  me,  if  his  anger  should  yet 
rise  higher,  and  ho  should  pour  out  the  vials 
of  his  wrath  upon  the  iidiahitants  of  this  once 
highly  fiivoured  city. 

"As  to  my  own  particular  stale,  [  have 
been  of  latter  weeks  under  much  humbling 
exercise.  Yesterday  1  altended  our  Quarterly 
iMeeting,  and  believe  it  was  favoured  with  a 
covering,  which  clearly  evidenced  that  some- 
thing good  was  still  with  us  ;  and  that  the  Lord 
had  not  wholly  forsaken  his  people,— il  may 
be  for  the  sake  of  the  '  ten  righteous,'  whom 
he  has  yel  found  amongst  ns.  And  oh  !  sailh 
my  soul,  may  their  number  increase;  and 
that  we,  who  have  put  our  hands  to  the  gos- 
pel-plough, may  nol  look  back,  nor,  through 
dust  gathering  on  our  garments  and  be- 
coming soiled,  thereby  dim  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  occasion  the  weak  to  stumble, 
and   the  daring   rebel   to   reproach   the  holy 
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Tniili.  .  .  .   [  believe  it  cannot  now  be  called 
a  time  of  health  in  the  city. 

Thy  atfectionale  frienrl, 

Daniel  Offlet,  Jr." 

An  expectation  similar  to  that  expressed  by 
Daniel  of  a  time  of  judgment  on  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  was  felt  and  declared  bv  mnnv 
other  Friends.  The  year  1793  saw  the  fulfil"- 
ment  of  their  fears.  Then  came  the  yellow 
fever,  and  with  it  fearfulness  of  heart,  and 
paleness  of  face,  lliroughout  the  devoted  city. 
Then  was  felt  the  silence  of  desolaiion  ;  the 
wheels  of  trade  were  at  rest,  and  litlle  was 
heard  but  ihe  rumbling  of  the  dead-cart,  even 
more  awful  because  of  the  absence  of  other 
sounds.     But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1783 
Georg»Dillwyn  and  Daniel  Offley,  Jr.  paid  a 
visit  to  Friends  in  New  York  State.  On  this 
visit  when  at  Stanford,  they  called  one  even- 
ing at  the  house  of  Tiddeman  Hull,  the  father 
of  the  late  Henry  Hidl.  Henry,  then  18  years 
of  age,  was  engaged  in  his  father's  fulling- 
mill,  and  being  sent  for  to  the  house,  was  dis- 
tuibed  in  his  mind  to  find  he  was  interrupted 
in  his  business  merely  to  come  into  a  family 
sitting.  He  says  he  "  could  hardly  speak 
pleasantly  to  ihe  Friends."  Notwithstanding 
this,  Daniel  Offley  was  so  enabled  to  minister 
to  his  spiritual  condition  as  to  be  the  means,  he 
records,  of  "turning  me  into  the  paths  of  obe- 
dience." 

How  great  the  influence  for  good  or  evil 
man  possesses,  and  how  necessary  that  all 
should  be  faithful  to  apprehended  duty.  No 
one  knows  when  he  is  doing  despite  to  the 
convictions  of  grace,  how  many  are  evilly  af- 
fected by  his  sin  ; — and  no  one  knows  when  he 
yields  himself  up  in  perfect  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  will,  how  much  of  a  saving  ministry  to 
others  there  may  be  in  his  example  of  hum- 
ble dedication.  Jonathan  Evans  was  faithful 
to  the  awakening  call  given  him  ; — he  was 
made  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  Daniel 
Offley,  and  Daniel  Offley  of  Henry  Hull. 
Doubtless  many  were  stirred  up  to  spiritual 
diligence, — were  made  to  cry  earnestly  for 
help  to  the  Lord, — through  the  baptizing  power 
of  Henry  Hull's  ministry.  See  how  the  circle 
of  good  influences  extends.  Every  one  who 
receives  permanent  benefit  is  himself  a  fresh 
centre  of  beneficial  action  on  others.  So  is  it 
of  evil.  If  by  my  example,  others  are  encour- 
aged in  wrong,  their  influence  is  exerted  in 
behalf  of  wrong.  It  is  indeed  an  awlul  thing 
to  live,  for  unless  we  retire  to  the  solitude  of 
some  distant  forest,  or  bury  ourselves  on  some 
uninhabited  island,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  living — of  opera- 
ting for  good  or  for  evil  on  society. 

(To  be  continued.) 

When  an  unavailing  anxiety  has  possessed 
my  mind,  about  the  situation  of  things  amongst 
us,  and  this  wilderness  state  of  the  church,  I 
have  been  led  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  Divine  will,  that  we  should  be 
ever  impatiently  inquiring,  "  What  wilt  thou 
do  for  thy  great  name  ;"  but  that  we  should 
rather  centre  deep  in  our  own  minds,  and  re 
signedly  and   faithfully  co-operate  with  his 


work  in  the  earth  ;  feeling  our  minds  so  re- 
duced as  only  to  pray  for  that  which  is  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  even  if  it  require  the  pe- 
tition, "  Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod."  In 
our  late  visit,  we  deeply  felt  at  times  our  weak- 
ness, and  when  most  baptized  thereinto,  with 
our  eye  single  to  Divine  help,  we  had  humbly 
to  observe,  that  then  His  strength  was  mani- 
fest in  our  weakness,  and  that  it  was  only  as 
we  descended  to  the  spiritual  brook,  and  there 
received  with  simplicity  the  heavenly  armour, 
that  the  battle  was  blessed,  our  heads  covered 
therein,  and  ability  found  to  discover  the  litlle 
ones  on  whom  the  purifying  hand  is  turned. 
I  believe  I  may  say  we  returned  under  the 
humbling  impression  of  being  unprofitable  ser- 
vants, begging  to  be  enabled  to  continue  sup- 
pliants at  the  gale  of  wisdom,  and  to  attend  in 
future  to  the  smallest  of  its  pointings. — S. 
Grubb. 


•The  Fri 


Trust  in  the  lortl. 


On  reading  an  article  in  a  late  number  of 
"The  Friend,"  entitled  "This  too  shall  pass 
away,"  I  was  led  to  consider  the  situation  of 
those  whose  sorrows  and  temptations  may  be 
so  great,  that  they  do  not  feel  able  to  lay  hold 
of  Ihe  encouraging  hope  that  they  shall  ever 
be  delivered  therefrom,  or  that  these  shall  pass 
away. 

George  Fox,  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out knowing  his  spiritual  building  to  be  going 
up  on  that  foundation  against  which  the  storms 
may  beat  in  vain,  describes  some  of  his  early 
exercises  in  this  language,  viz. :  "  When  I  was 
in  the  deep  under  all  shut  up,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve that  1  should  ever  overcome  ;  my  trou- 
bles, my  sorrows,  and  my  temptations,  were 
so  great,  that  1  often  thought  1  should  have 
despaired,  I  was  so  tempted  :  but  when  Christ 
opened  to  me  how  he  was  tempted  by  the  same 
devil,  and  had  overcome  him,  and  had  bruised 
his  head,  and  that  through  him  and  his  Power, 
Light,  Grace,  and  Spirit,  I  should  overcome 
also,  I  had  confidence  in  him  :  so  He  it  was 
that  opened  to  me  when  1  was  shut  up  and  had 
neither  hope  nor  faith.  Christ  who  had  en- 
lightened me  gave  me  his  Light  to  believe  in, 
and  gave  me  hope  which  is  himself  revealed 
in  me,  and  gave  mo  his  Spirit  and  Grace 
which  I  found  sufficient  in  the  deeps  and  in 
weakness." 

Oh  I  then,  thou  who  art  tossed  with  tempest 
and  not  comforted,  whether  thou  be  young, 
middle  aged,  or  aged,  I  have  this  to  say  to 
thee.  Trust  thou  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently, 
for  him,  and  he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart. 
Hath  he  arisen  to  shake  terribly  the  earthly 
nature  in  thee,  and  by  the  spirit  of  judgment 
and  spirit  of  burning  to  fit  and  prepare  thee 
for  usefulness  in  his  church  militant?  Is  he 
designing  in  great  mercy  to  purify  thee  from 
the  dross,  tin,  and  reprobate  silver  ?  To  give 
thee  a  clear  vision,  and  to  make  thee  a  vessel 
of  honour  in  his  house,  prepared  to  receive  the 
inscription  of  holiness  unlo  the  Lord  ?  Oh' 
then,  seek  not  in  thy  own  way,  will,  and  time, 
to  get  from  under  thy  exercises  and  the  Lord's 
righteous  judgments :  but  trust  thou  in  thi 
Lord  who  is  able  to  deliver  Ihee  from  all  thy 


sorrows,  and  enable  thee  to  become  more  than 
conqueror  through  him  that  loved  thee.  And 
though  the  language  of  king  Hczckiah  when 
under  great  affliction  may  be  the  language  of 
thy  heart,  '  I  shall  go  softly  all  my  years  in 
the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  yet  hear  thou  for 
thy  encouragement  the  subsequent  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  same  inspired  penman.  "  Oh  Lord, 
by  these  things  men  live,  and  in  all  these 
things  is  the  life  of  my  spirit,  so  wilt  thou  re- 
cover me,  and  make  me  to  live.  For  peace  I 
had  great  bitterness,  but  thou  hast  in  love  to 
my  soul  delivered  it  from  the  pit  of  corruption, 
for  thou  hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  thy 
back."  B. 


Sharpness,  and  excessive  softness  in  conver- 
sation, are  e.xtremes  attended  with  great  disad- 
vantage ;  the  former  being  disliked,  and  the 
latter  always  suspected.  A  friend  of  mine,  the 
oilier  day,  describing  two  characters,  said  of 
them,  "  The  one  is  as  sharp  as  fresh  gathered 
mustard,  the  other  is  a  dear  oily  man;  both 
together  would  make  an  excellent  salad." 

Extremes  indulged  are  certain  to  grow  strong-. 
Weakness  and  wilfulness  must  both  bo  wrong. 

For  "Tlic Friend" 

The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.    '1849. 

If  the  active  and  eflicient  zeal  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  in  assisting  the  people  of  colour 
residing  in  our  city,  has  been  less  apparent  to 
the  public  than  formerly,  their  etlbrts  have 
nevertheless  been  steady  and  persevering. 
For  nearly  eighty  years  they  have  maintained 
schools  for  their  gratuitous  instruction.  The 
friendless  fugitive  has  ever  found  them  ready 
to  extend  a  protecting  and  fostering  care  to- 
wards him,  and  they  have  ever  been  liberal  in 
devising  plans  and  furnishing  means  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  man  of 
colour.  Yet  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
services  thus  rendered,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  view  the  change  in  the  condition  of  things 
since  the  year  1779,  a  period  at  which  the 
Society  had  nearly  cleared  itself  of  the  re- 
proach of  slaveholding.  The  emancipation  of 
their  slaves  by  Friends  was  followed  in  the 
year  1780,  by  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  provid- 
ing for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  At 
that  time  there  were  not  probably  more  than  a 
thousand  people  of  colour  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, for,  ten  years  aflerwards  when  the 
first  census  was  taken,  there  were  only  2146. 
In  the  meantime  the  Abolition  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, had  been  established  for  vindicating 
the  rights  of  those  held  in  bondage  contrary  to 
law  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  States.  It 
had  become  widely  known  that  Philadelphia 
was  the  safe  asylum  of  the  slave  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  was  unheard  of, — and  so  unpro- 
fitable was  slave  labour  to  the  planters,  that, 
if  the  critical  moment  had  been  seized  when 
the  enthusiasm  of  liberty  was  fresh  in  their 
hearts,  little  difficulty  would  probably  have 
been  found  in  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  slave 
throughout  the  land.     It  is  therefore  highly 
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probable  that  ihe  coloured  populalion  of  Phila- 
delphia, must  have  doubled  between  1780  and 
1790  ;  for  it  actually  trebled  in  the  following 
ten  years  from  1790  to  1800,  when  the  causes 
to  which  we  have  referred' were  still  in  active 
operation.*  For  a  time  after  the  emancipation 
by  Friends,  most  of  the  free  people  of  colour 
were  tiiose  whom  they  had  set  free, — many  of 
whom  liad  attended  meeting  with  their  mas- 
ter's family, — for  that  was  a  practice  gener- 
ally insisted  upon  among  Friends.  They  were 
all  objects  of  care  and  oversight  to  see  that 
they  conducted  themselves  respectably,  that 
they  were  in  situations  where  they  could  main- 
tain their  families,  and  that  their  children  were 
carefully  instructed.  Religious  meetings  were 
held  for  their  benefit ;  and  the  care  of  their 
emancipated  slaves  was  thus  a  prominent  con- 
cern among  Friends  for  a  considerable  space 
of  time.  The  disturbing  influences  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  prevented  the  fruits  of  this 
care  from  maturing;  as  they  would  have 
done  had  only  the  coloured  population  then 
among  us,  and  their  descendants,  remained. 

The  attachments  which  existed  between 
such  masters  and  their  slaves,  and  which  when 
the  latter  became  frecdmen,  made  the  former 
their  protectors  and  friends,  continued  to  be  a 
strong  bond  between  them,  and  infused  itself 
into  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  Friends  of 
that  day,  towards  the  whole  coloured  popula- 
tion. That  these  feelings  of  personal  regard 
could  not  be  felt  towards  the  strangers  of  the 
same  class  who  poured  in  upon  us  from  the 
South,  cannot  be  doubted,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  efforts  made  for  securing  their  safety, 
and  procuring  employment  for  the  emigrants. 
Great  as  were  their  nurnbers,  they  proved  a 
valuable  accession  to  our  population.  Their 
labour  was  needed  in  all  the  humbler  depart- 
ments of  industry.  As  servants  in  families, 
and  as  day  labourers,  all  that  caine  and  were 
willing  to  work,  found  full  employment,  and 
many  became  useful  and  respectable  citizens. 
The  Friends  from  this   time  assisted   them  in 
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their  capacity  of  citizens  in  conjunction  with 
others,  and  as  members  of  the  abolition  socie- 
ty ;  and  the  concern  of  the  Society  of  P'riends 
on  behalf  of  the  negro  began  to  take  another 
direction  in  the  effort  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  and  to  draw  the  attention  of  government 
to  its  unutterable  abominations.  In  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  people  of  colour  among  us, 
there  was  nothing  particularly  to  excite  atten- 
tion ;  the  cases  of  sickness  and  destitution  were 
no  more  than  the  usual  sources  of  charity 
could  alleviate;  and  the  demand  for  labour 
found  employment  for  those  who  could  woik. 
Many  of  the  children  were  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  and  some  of  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  superior  good  con- 
duct, intelligence,  and  enterprise,  amassed 
considerable  estates.  It  was  not  until  within 
the  last  15  or  20  years,  that  their  numbers  in- 
creased so  as  to  crowd  hundreds  of  them  into 
small  courts  and  alleys,  where  pestilence  and 
vice  alike  are  sure  to  be  engendered. 

Within  the  saine  period  also,  the  foreign 
emigrants  have  poured  in  upon  us  from  Eu- 
rope, so  as  to  crowd  out  the  people  of  colour 
from  many  of  their  accustomed  employments, 
and  thus  greatly  to  increase  the  destitution  of 
the  more  improvident  among  them. 

The  changes  which  have  thus  been  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  colour,  render- 
ed it  very  desirable  that  a  more  intimate  know- 
ledge  of  their  actual  situation  should  be  attain- 
ed ;  and  the  only  way  of  gaining  this,  was  by 
asking  from  door  to  door  such  particulars  as 
were  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  just  esti- 
mate of  that  situation. 

The  subject  claimed  the  attention  of  Ihe 
Committee  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  trade  of 
the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  and  under  its  aus- 
pices the  enumeration  was  taken,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  calculations  and  statements  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us.  It  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  funds  for  accomplishing  this  object 
were  raised  by  private  contributions  among 
Friends  in  Philadelphia.  The  sum  subscribed 
was  .$451  ;  of  which  8343  was  expended  in 
taking  the  census,  and  $108  in  printing  2000 
copies  of  the  Statistical  Inquiry. 
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Rightly  timing  Words  of  Reproof  and  In- 
struction. 

In  a  former  chapter  I  have  urged  it  as  a 
part  of  the  teacher's  work,  to  cultivate  and 
strengthen  both  the  moral  sentiments  and  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  members  of  his  school. 
This  is  not  most  etfectually  done  by  a  formal 
mode  of  speaking  to  thein  on  these  subjects. 
If  a  particular  hour  is  set  apart  for  formal  lec- 
tures, on  their  duty  to  their  fellowmen  and 
their  obligations  to  God,  they  are  very  apt  to 
fortify  their  sensibilities  against  the  most  faith- 
ful appeals,  and  thus  render  them  powerless. 
The  wise  teacher  will  watch  for  the  fit  oppor- 
tunity, and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  heart 
is  prepared  by  some  suitable  occurrence, — 
when  by  some  exhibition  of  the  Creator's 
power  it  is  awed  into  reverence,  or  sot'tened 
into  submission  ;  or  by  some  display  of  his 
goodness  it  is  warmed  into  gratitude,  or  ani- 


I  mated  with  delight, — with  a  kw  words,  sea- 
sonably and  "  fitly  spoken,"  he  fixes  the  im- 
pression forever.  Speaking  at  the  right  time, 
every  ear  listens,  and  every  heart  feels. 

Perhaps  many  of  my  readers  can  revert  to 
some  season  in  their  childhood,  endeared  to 
them  by  a  precious  recollection  of  golden  words 
thus  opportunely  uttered, — words  fraught  with 
truth, — which  in  after  life  has  had  an  unspeak- 
able influence  in  the  formation  of  their  charac- 
ter. One  or  two  examples  connected  with  my 
own  experience,  may  be  presented,  more  fully 
to  illustrate  my  meaning  ;  while  at  the  sanio 
time  they  may  afl'ord,  it  is  hoped,  some  valu- 
able hints  for  the  encouragement  and  guidance 
of  such  young  teachers  as  desire  in  this  way 
to  make  themselves  the  instruments  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  young.  ^ 

I  can  never  forget — nor  would  I  if  I  could — 
a  lesson  impressed  upon  my  own  youthful 
mind,  conveying  the  truth  that  we  are  con- 
stantly dependent  upon  our  heavenly  Father 
for  protection.  In  a  plain  country  school- 
house,  some  25  children,  including  myself, 
were  assembled  with  our  teacher  on  the  after- 
noon of  a  summer's  day.  We  had  been  as 
happy  and  as  thoughtless  as  the  sportive  lambs 
that  cropped  the  clover  of  the  neighbouring 
hillside.  Engrossed  with  study  or  play, — for 
at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which, — we  had  not  noticed  the  low  rumbling 
of  the  distant  thunder,  till  a  sudden  flash  of 
lightning  arrested  our  attention.  Immediately 
the  sun  was  veiled  by  the  cloud,  and  a  corres- 
ponding gloom  settled  upon  every  fiice  within. 
The  elder  girls,  with  the  characteristic  thought- 
fulness  of  women,  hastily  inquired  whether 
they  should  not  make  the  attempt  to  lead  their 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  paternal 
roof  before  the  bursting  of  the  storm.  For  a 
moment  our  little  community  was  thrown  into 
utter  confusion.  The  teacher  stepped  hastily 
to  the  door,  to  survey  more  perfectly  the  aspect 
of  the  western  heavens.  Immediately  return- 
ing, he  signified  to  the  children,  that  there 
would  not  be  time  for  them  to  reach  their  homes 
before  the  tempest  would  be  upon  them.  Op- 
pressed with  dread, — for  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  children  in  the  country  to  be  terrified 
by  lightning, — some  of  the  youngest  of  us 
clung  to  our  elder  brothers  or  sisters,  while' 
others  being  the  sole  representatives  of  their 
family  in  the  school,  for  I  ho  first  time  felt  their 
utter  loneliness,  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  and 
gave  utterance  to  their  feelings  in  audible  sighs 
or  unequivocal  sobs.  The  teacher  meanwhile, 
with  an  exemplary  calmness  and  self  posses- 
sion, closed  the  windows  and  the  doors,  and  then 
seated  himself  quite  near  the  younger  pupils  to 
await  the  result.  The  thick  darkness  gathered 
about  us,  as  if  to  make  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning by  contrast  more  startling  to  our  vision  ; 
while  the  loud  thimder  almost  instantly  follow- 
ed, as  it  were  the  voice  of  God.  The  wind 
howled  through  the  branches  of  a  venerable 
tree  near  by,  bending  its  sturdy  trimk,  and 
threatening  to  break  asunder  the  cords  which 
bound  it  to  its  mother  earth.  An  angry  gust 
assailed  the  jiumble  dwelling  where  we  were 
sheltered;  it  roared  down  the  capacious  chim. 
ney,  violently  closed  a  shutter  that  lacked  a 
fastening,  breaking  the  glass  by  its  concussion, 
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nd  almost  forced    in   the    frail    window-sash, 
in  the  westerly  side  of  the   room.     Quicker 

d  more  wild  the  lightning's  glare — flash  after 
lash — as  if  the  heavens  were  on  fire;  louder 
)nd  nearer  (he  thunder  broke  above  our  heads, 
ivhile  the  inmates  of  the  room,  save  the 
eacher,  were  pale  with  terror. 

At  the  moment  there  was  a  sudden  cessa- 
ion  of  the  war  of  elements, — a  hush — almost 
iproiihetic  pause!  It  was  that  brief  interval 
which  precedes  the  falling  torrent.  A  dread 
stillness  reigned  within  the  room.  Every 
heart  beat  hurriedly,  and  every  countenance 
told  the  consternation  that  was  reigning  with- 
it  was  an  awful  moment ! 
With  a  calm  voice,  breathing  a  subdued  and 
confiding  spirit,  the  teacher  improved  this  op- 
portunity to  impress  upon  our  minds  a  great 
truth.  "  Fear  not,  children,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
your  heavenly  Father  that  sends  the  slorm  as 

ell  as  the  sunshine  and  the  gentle  breeze. 
You  have  been  just  as  much  in  his  power  all 
day,  as  you  are  at  this  moment.  He  has  been 
as  near  you,  supporting  you,  supplying  you 
with  breath,  with  life,  all  through  the  pleasant 
morning  ;  but  then  you  did  not  see  him.  He 
is  just  as  able  to  protect  you  now,  for  '  not  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  his  no- 
tice,'— and  he  ruleth  the  storm  and  '  rideth  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.'  We  should  ever  feel 
willing  to  trust  him  ;  for  he  is  ever  able  to 
grant  us  deliverance  from  all  our  dangi 
God  is  here  now  to  protect  us." 

Just  as  he  had  finished  these  words  the  rain 
began  to  fall.  First  the  drops  were  few  and 
scattered,  but  soon  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  the  thirsty  ground  was  abun 
danlly  satisfied.  The  sound  of  the  thundei 
became  fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  cloud  passed 


which  is  full  of  water:  thou  prcparest  them  A  thaw  occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
corn,  when  thou  hast  so  provided  I'or  it.  with  rain,  spoiling  the  sleighing,  clearing  the 

"Thou  waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abun- ;  earth  of  snow,  and  leaving  the  grass  in  our 
dantly  :  thou  setllesl  the  furrows  thereof :  thou  I  public  squares,  which  had  been  so  nicely 
makest  it  soft  with  showers:  thou  blessest  the  j  blanketed  during  the  severe  cold,  of  a  vernal 
springing  thereof.  green.     A  considerable  rise  took  place  in  the 

"  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  good-  Ohio,  to  which  a  freshet  in  the  Monongahelu 
ness  ;  and  thy  paths  drop  fatness.     They  drop   largely  contributed;   the   water    rose    in    the 


away 


the  sun  burst  out  again  in  renewed 
splendour  ;  the  full  drops  glittered  in  his  beams 
upon  the  grass ;  the  birds  began  their  songs; 
the  rainbow  spanned  the  eastern  hills  ;  and  our 
hearts,  taught  by  the  timely  instructions  of  a 
good  man,  began  to  expand  with  eager  grati- 
tude for  our  preservation  by  the  hand  of  our 
heavenly  Father. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  passed  hap- 
pily away  ;  and  when  our  books  were  laid 
aside,  and  we  were  ready  to  burst  out  of  the 
room  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  air,  and  partici- 
pate in  the  general  joy  ;  the  teacher,  taking 
the  Bible  from  the  desk,  asked  us  to  remain 
quiet  a  moment  while  he  would  read  a  few 
words  that  lie  hoped  we  should  never  forget. 
The  passage  was  the  following,  from  the  65th 
Psalm  :— 

"By  terrible  things  in  righteousness  wilt 
thou  answer  us,  O  God  of  our  salvation  ;  who 
art  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  of  ihem  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea. 
Which  by  his  strength  setteth  fast  the  moun- 
tains ;  being  girded  with  power  :  which  stilleth 
the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves, 
and  the  tumult  of  the  people. 

"  They  also  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 
are  afraid  at  thy  tokens  :  thou  makest  the  out- 
goings of  the  morning  and  the  evening  to  re- 
joice. 

"  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it : 
thou  greatly  enrichest  it  with  the  river  of  God, 


upon   the   pastures  of  the  wilderness  :  and  the 
itlle  hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 

"  The  pastures  are  clothed  with  flocks  ;  the 
valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn  ;  they 
shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing." 

After  closing  the  book,  the  teacher  said. 
Go  out  now,  children,  and  witness  how  per- 
fectly these  words  have  been  fulfilled  toward 
us  this  afternoon, — and  from  this  day's  mer- 
cies, learn  hereafter  to  trust  God  as  confident- 
ly in  the  storm,  when  he  displays  his  power 
by  his  outward  '  tokens,'  as  ^vhen  he  kindly 
smiles  upon  you  in  the  beams  of  the  glorious 
sun,  or  gently  breathes  upon  you  in  the  morn- 
ing breeze." 

We  went  forth  bounding  in  gladness  and 
gratitude,  and  saw  the  "  outgoings  of  the  even- 
ing to  rejoice," — "the  pastures  clothed  with 
flocks," — "  the  valleys  covered  over  with 
corn, — the  little  hills  rejoicing  on  every  side;" 
— we  heard  also  the  general  shout  for  joy  ; — 
and  we  felt  as  we  never  before  had  felt,  a  deep, 
tliorough,  abiding  conviction  of  the  truth  that 
God  is  our  father  and  our  friend  ;  the  God  of 
our  salvation. 

I  know  not  how  soon  these  impressions  fad- 
ed from  the  minds  of  the  other  children, —  but 
for  myself  [  can  say,  that  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  whenever  I  have  been  exposed  to  ap- 
parent danger  from  the  impending  tempest, 
the  warring  elements,  or  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease, the  teachings  of  that  hour  have  always 
revived  in  my  mind  to  soothe  my  troubled  spi- 
rit, and  to  reassure  my  faith  and  confidence  in 
the  presence  of  an  all-sufficient  and  merciful 
Preserver.  A  thousand  times  have  I  devoutly 
blessed  the  memory  of  that  laithful  teacher,  for 
having  so  early  and  so  happily  turned  my 
thoughts  upward  to  Him,  in  wliom  "  wc  live, 
and  move,  and  iiave  our  being." 


Review  of  the  Weather,  for  First  moiitli, 
(Jauuary,)  1819. 

In  this  vicinity  the  new  year  found  the  earth 
covered  with  a  loot  or  more  of  snow,  and  dur- 
ing the  first  two  weeks  the  weather  was  fair, 
frosty,  and  salubrious  ;  the  Influenza,  which 
was  epidemic  during  the  open  weather  of  the 
preceding  month,  totally  disappearing.  The 
morning  of  the  11th  was  very  cold,  the  mer 
cury  being  2^°  only  above  zero  at  sunrise,  and 
at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  it  was  reported  at 
0.  We  have  not  experienced  so  low  a  tern 
perature  since  1840,  when  by  Peirce's  publish 
ed  record,  it  was  2  above  zero  once  in  Janu 
ary,  and  at  zero  once  in  February. 

The  Delaware  was  closed  above,  but  kept 
open  opposite  and  below  the  city  by  the  ice 
and  ferry-boats,  hence  little  or  no  interruption 
has  occurred  to  commerce.  The  ice  dealers 
were  busy  skimming  the  Schuylkill,  and  doubt- 
less a  good  supply  and  of  fair  quality  is  stored, 


river  at  Cincinnati  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  an  hour, 
and  attained  the  depth  of  twenty-four  feet  in 
the  channel  on  the  16th. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  was  chiefly 
mild  and  pleasant,  with  several  warm  spring- 
like days,  during  which  the  blossom  buds  of 
the  maple  rapidly  swelled  ;  the  upper  Dela- 
ware, however,  continued  closed  to  the  27th 
or  28lh,  when  it  was  open  to  Burlington  and 
Bristol.  The  iMississippi  above  St.  Louis  is 
still  ice-bound. 

According  to  our  daily  record— 
The  1st  was  a  fine  winter  day.     Thermo- 
meter 22  at  sunrise,  and  33  at  2  r.  Ji.     Wind 
N.  W. 

The  2d  was  clear  and  cold.  Thermometer 
20  at  sunrise,  and  24  al  mid-day  ;  it  fell  to  16 
at  .5  p.  M.,  and  at  10  in  the  evening  was  at 
10°  only  above  zero. 

Al  sunrise  on  the  3d  the  mercury  was  at 
10,  but  rose  to  25  at  mid-day  ;  by  a  sell''-regis- 
lermometer  it  had  fallen  lo  7-2-  during 
the  night.  The  river  was  closed  above  the 
city  this  morning  with  ice.  Snowed  all  day 
at  Cincinnati,  O.  At  Franconia,  N.  PL,  the 
mercury  was  at  20  deg.  below  0,  as  reported 
n  the  papers.  The  wind  here  was  W.  by  S. 
and  a  fine  clear  day. 

From  the  4th  to  the  9th  was  fine  winter 
weather,  thermometer  ranging  from  14  to  33 
at  sunrise,  and  from  22  to  35  at  2  p.  m.  Wind 
westerly,  and  fine  sleighing  in  the  country  about 
us. 

On  the  lOih  the  wind  was  high,  and  at  N. 
W.  tnercury  17  at  sunrise,  and  22  at  2  p.  h.  ; 
afier  which  it  fell  rapidly  to  14  at  0  p.  m.,  and 
at  10  p.  M.  was  at  8  above  zero. 

At  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the 
mercury  was  at  25  degrees  only  above  zero  in 
the  ciiy,  and  at  12  31.  was  at  12  degrees,  but 
rose  lo  17  at  2  p.  M.,the  usual  time  of  observ- 
ing.  At  Mobile  the  thermometer  was  at  22 
degrees  above  zero,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  experienced  there  in  10 
years.  Ice  from  10  to  15  inches  thick  on  the 
Delaware  above  ihe  city. 

On  the  12lh,  wind  still  N.  W.  Thermo- 
meter  8  at  simrise,  and  20  at  2  p.  m. 

The  13th  was  overcast  and  thawing  afier 
the  morning,  with  an  E.  wind.  Thermometer 
18  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to  43  at  2  p.  m.  Rain- 
ed all  day  at  Pittsburg  and  at  Cincinnati. 

From  the  14th  to  the  17th,  the  wind  was 
southerly,  a  continued  thaw  with  some  rain. 
Mercury  from  37  to  44  at  sunrise,  and  from 
42  lo  49  at   mid-day. 

The  18th  and  19lh  were  cold,  freezing  all 
day  in  the  shade.  Wind  N.  W.  Thermome- 
ter at  sunrise  21,  and  16  at  2  v.  m. 

On  the  20lh  the  wind  was  due  South  all 
day.  Thermometer  20  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to 
40  at  2  p.  M.,  27  and  31  degrees. 

The  21st  was   cloudy  all  day.     Wind  N. 


Thermometer  33,  and  37. 
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The  22d,  23d,  and  24lh  were  frosty  in  ihe 
morning,  bul  at  mid-day  the  mercury  rose  to 
35.46,  and  on  the  24lh  to  51  in  the  shade. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  the  wind  was  South. 
Thermometer  42  and  53  at  sunrise,  and  rose 
lo  58  and  67  at  2  i>.  m.  on  those  days. 

'J'he  27th  was  a  fine  clear  day.  Wind  N. 
W.     Thermometer  30  and  42. 

On  the  2tith  tiie  wind  was  E.,  and  a  raw, 
chilly  day.     Thermometer  26  and  47. 

On  the  29Lh,  the  mercury  was  37  at  sunrise, 
and  48  at  noon.      VVind  S.  VV.,  with  some  rain. 

On  the  30lh  the  thermometer  was  52  at 
sunrise,  and  fell  to  49  at  2  p.  m.  Wind  N. 
E.  in  tlie  evening,  with  a  little  snow,  chiefly 
melting  as  it  Tell. 

The  31st  was  overcast.  Thermometer  25 
at  sunrise,  and  30  at  2  v.  m. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was  32 
degrees,  which  is  one  degree  above  the  aver- 
age of  this  month  for  the  last  half  century,  as 
recorded  by  Peiroe. 

We  have  marked  13  days  as  clear  and  13 
as  cloudy.  Some  rain  fell  on  5  days,  and  the 
whole  quantity  during  the  month,  as  observed 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  three-fourths 
of  an  inch.  No  snow  lell  till  the  evening  of 
Ihe  30th,  if  we  except  a  few  flakes  at  two  or 
three  dilierent  times.  P.  S. 

Pliilada.,  Second  mo.  1st,  1S49. 
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Almost  every  paper  that  we  look  into  shows 
that  the  subject  of  negro  slavery  is  demanding 
a  more  rational  investigation  among  theSoulli- 
ern  people,  than  the  present  generation  has 
ever  before  given  it.  Every  State  in  some  way, 
is  looking  into  ils  interests  as  connected  with 
the  movemenls  of  others.  If  one  alters  its 
constituiion  so  as  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
yet  final  abolition  of  the  servile  system,  others 
must  examine  into  ils  probable  eflfect  upon 
them,  which  may  lead  to  the  total  extinction 
of  it. 

''Reform  in  Kcntiiclii/. — Gradual  emanci- 
pation of  slavery  appears  to  be  the  principal 
reform  demanded.  We  observe  that  meetings 
are  "bping  held  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky 
for  the  advancement  of  constitutional  reform. 
Several  of  the  papers  throughout  the  State 
have  opened  their  columns  to  the  discussion  of 
slavery,  and  the  Legislature  is  discussing  the 
several  projects  for  constitutional  reform." 

"  Movement  at^alnst  Slavery  in  Alabama. 
— Judge  Hydenfeldt,  a  prominent  and  leading 
man  of  Alabama,  has  addressed  a  letter  tc 
Gov.  Chapman,  urging  the  propriety  and  ne 
cessity  of  a  law  to  prevent  the  lurther  immi 
gration  of  slaves  into  that  State,  either  for 
trade  or  settlement.  The  Alabama  Journal 
says,  '  the  article  is  ably  written,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  such  a  law  would  prove 
of  advantage  if  its  execution  was  practicable.'  " 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Sarah  Bailey,  per  C.  J.  A.,  $4,  vols. 
21  and  23 ;  Francis  II.  Williams,  for  himself,  and  for 
J.  A.  Potter,  Sarah  Hoag,  C.  B.  Owen,  and  Charles 
Wood,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  for  David  Titus,  $i,  vols.  ^1 


and  22,  and  for  R.  W.  Wright,  S1.50,  to  end  of  vol. 
ai  ;  R.  L.  Walker,  Avondale,  Pa.,  per  D.  Thompson, 

$2,  vol.  22. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Fniih  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  ihe  Fundamental 
Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,  (Sfc. 
By  Thomas  Evans,  pp.  316. —  To  which  is 
prifixed,  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  of 
the  Society, — pp.  44. 

A  new  edition  of  the  above  work,  introduced 
by  a  short  notice  of  the  rise  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  the  state  (jf  religion  in  England 
at  that  period,  has  just  been  issued  from  the 
press  ; — and  is  for  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore, 
xNo.  84  Mulberry  street;  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son, 
No.  41  North  Fourth  street ;  and  Henry  Long- 
streth,  No.  347  Market  street.  It  is  neatly 
got  up,  on  good  paper,  and  piinted  with  a  clear 
type,  and  will  be  sold  at  65  cents,  well  bound 
in  sheep. 

The  following  minutes  of  The  Meeting  for 
Suflerings,  show  the  character  of  the  work, 
viz. : 

MINUTES  OF  THE  MEETING  FOR  SUFFER. 
INGS. 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Qualcers, 
iu  PennsylvaniJi,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  held  in  Phi- 
ladelphia the  19lh  of  the  Tenth  month,  1827— 

The  Committee  lo  whose,  consideration  was  refer- 
red the  preparing  or  collecting  into  one  view,  such  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles  held  by 
us,  as  might  evince  to  candid,  unprejudiced  minds, 
that  they  are  the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion,  promulgated  by  our  blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  and  his  apostles  ;  having  examined  a  compi- 
lation from  the  writings  of  our  primitive  Friends, 
illustrative  of  those  principles  which  they  held  and 
laboured  to  spread  in  the  world,  and  which  we  as  a 
religious  body  have  always  professed  and  most  surely 
beheved  ;  the  work,  aflor  careful  attention,  was  appro- 
ved ;  and  the  author,  Thomas  Evans,  is  at  liberty  to 
publish  it :  it  being  hoped  that  it  will  be  beneficial, 
not  only  to  the  members  of  our  own  Society,  but  to 
such  others  as  are  desirous  of  correct  information,  an  ' 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  coincidence  of  sentimer 
and  unity  of  faith,  which  has  continually  subsisted  i 
and  among  our  worthy  predecessors,  and  the  faithfi 
members  of  our  Religious  Society,  down  to  the  pr( 
sent  day. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Jo.N-ATHAN  Evans,  Clerk. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Exposition  having  been  dis. 
posed  of,  and  a  second  being  now  called  lor,  the  ou- 
tlior  apprehended  that  a  few  alterations  and  additions 
would  render  it  more  valuable.  These  have  accord, 
ingly  been  made,  and  the  whole  being  submitted  to 
the  examination  and  judgment  of  the  Meeting  for 
Suiferings,  the  following  minute  was  made  on  tlie 
subject,  viz. ; 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers,  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  &c.  held  in  Philadelphia, 
the  nth  ofTcnth  month,  1828- 

Being  intbrmcd  that  the  author  ol'i!:'  iv.  tii  .  si  \  l.d 
"An  Exposition  of  the  Faith  of  Ihr  I:  i    ~  n 

of  Friends,"  &.C.,  approved  by  llji^  :i.  '  ^  '.i<  ''i' 
Tenth  month  last  year,  has  made  a  luv.  !,...:  ..^.:.:;-  :.s 
in  corroboration  of  some  of  the  statements  exhibited 
in  that  work,  which  he  designs  to  place  in  a  second 
edition  that  he  is  about  publishing,  they  were  now 
accordingly  submitted  to  this  meeting;  and  on  being 
read  and  deliberately  considered,  it  is  concluded  that 
he  have  liberty  to  insert  them  therein.  As  this  work 
contains  much  valuable  information  and  solid  religious 
instruction,  it  is  desired  that  Friends  generally  may 
so  encourage  it,  that  each  family  may  bo  duly  sup- 
plied  with  it. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 


Died,  on  Second-day,  the  8th  of  the  First  month 
last,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  Lvdia  Ashead,  daughter 
of  Amos  Ashead,  of  Marlton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  18th 
year  of  her  age. 

,  in  this  city,  on  First-day,  the  2^th  of  First    j 

Month,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age,  MarVi  Hillman,  i 
a  beloved  member  and  overseer  of  the  Northern  Dis-  ] 
trict  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  deeply  exercised  for 
the  best  interests  of  society,  and  was  a  good  example 
in  her  own  family.  As  an' overseer,  she  was  faithful 
to  the  duties  of  that  important  station.  Affable  in  her 
intercourse  with  all,  she  was  yet  careful  not  to  build 
up  offenders  in  error,  but  speaking  to  them  the  truth 
in  love,  laid  before  them  their  delinquencies  tenderly 
but  plainly.  Her  loss  is  deeply  lelt  by  the  members 
of  her  particular  meeting,  and  others  who  knew  her 
worth.  She  seemed  to  be  almost  the  sole  link  remain- 
ing, that  connected  the  concerned  members  of  the 
present,  with  the  worthies  of  the  past  generation,  in 
the  Monthly  Meeting  she  belonged  to.  While  we 
mourn  our  bereavement  at  this  stripped  season  of  the 
church,  for  her  sake  we  can  rejoice  in  the  undoubted 
assurance,  that  her  day's  work  had  kept  pace  with  the 
day,  and  that  through  the  mercy  and  merits  of  her 
Saviour,  she  has  entered  into  lier  Heavenly  Master's 
rest. 

In  her  last  sickness,  she  remarked  to  a  daughter, 
"  How  calm  it  seems."  Then  spoke  of  "a  precious 
calm  ;"  and  added,  "  Throughout  this  sickness  I  have 
felt  very  calm."  On  a  friend  saying  to  her,  "  The 
everlasting  Arm  is  underneath,  that  has  upheld  thee 
through  many  trials,"  she  replied,  "  Yes;  lie  has  up- 
held me,  else  I  had  sunk  in  despair."  Being  queried 
with  if  she  had  anything  to  say  to  her  children,  she 
paused,  and  then  said,  "  I  believe  not ;  I  have  said  it ; 
you  can  tliink  of  it  when  I  am  gone."  Several  times 
on  awakening,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
her  Heavenly  Father,  she  said,  "He  grants  me  rest;" 
thus  evincing  where  her  mind  was  centered.  The  even, 
ing  before  her  decease,  she  embraced  her  children,  and 
again,  in  the  night.  After  this,  though  apparently 
sensible,  she  did  not  speak.    While  watching  her  part- 


of  those  present  were  hushed 


ing  breath,  the  feelings  ( 

to  peace  by  the  consoling  belief,  that  the  pearl  gate 
was  opened,  and  the  welcome  language  was,  "  Enter 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  !" — "  Like  as  a  shock  of  corn 
Cometh  in  in  his  season,"  has  this,  our  beloved  friend, 
we  thankfully  believe,  been  safely  gathered.  "  Mark 
the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end 
of  that  man  is  peace." 

,  of  influenza,  on  the   3rd  instant,  Rhoda    C. 

WoLcoTT,  in  the  67th  year  of  her  age.  'J'his  dear 
friend  had  not  a  birthright  in  our  Society,  but  was 
educated  and  in  early  lite  mingled  in  the  circles  of 
the  lashionablc  world.  When  about  17  years  old,  she 
was  bereaved  by  death  of  both  her  parents ;  and  short- 
ly after  placed  herself  in  a  friend's  family  in  this 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  she  was  much  attached,  and 
through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes  of  time,  clung 
to  them,  and  to  their  children,  to  the  end  of  her  pil- 
griinage.  The  writer  of  this  has  heard  her  say,  that 
those  dear  friends  in  a  spiritual  sense  acted  to  her  the 
part  of  father  and  motlier ;  and  their  example  had  a 
tendency  to  attract  her  mind  towards  Friends.  In  a 
few  years,  she  became  preciously  visited  witli  the 
day-spring  from  on  high, — threw  ntf  her  gay  attire, — 
became  fully  convinced  of  Friends'  principles, — and 
joined  the  Society  in  the  36th  year  of  her  age.  Al- 
though  she  did  not  appear  to  make  haste,  her  steady 
deportment  has  given  evidence  she  was  upon  the  right 
ground.  For  several  years  past,  she  filled  with  pro- 
priety  the  station  of  an  elder  in  Mansfield  particular 
and  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  adorn, 
ing  was  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  cxampling 
well.  Many  of  us  can  testify,— not  merely  words  of 
course,  but  from  hearttelt  conviction,— that  she  did  not 
wrap  her  talent  up,  and  bury  it  in  the  earth,  but  en. 
deavoured  to  occupy  it  faithfully  until  her  ijord  cumt ; 
and  tlie  work  being  finished  she  was  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  welcome  message  of  "  Well  done  good  and 
faithful  servant ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
tilings,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things: 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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Dorothea  I.  Dix.— Statistics  of  lusanity. 

(Concluded  from  page  170  ) 

"  New  York,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  hud  2340  idiots  and  insane.  1  am  con- 
vinced that  this  estimate  was  below  the  certain 
number  by  many  hundreds.  In  1841,  the 
Secretary  of  State  reported  803  supported  at 
public  charge.  In  1842,  the  trustees  of  poor- 
houses  estimated  the  number  of  insane  poor 
then  confined  in  the  jails  and  poorkouses  nt 
1430.  In  1843  1  traversed  every  county  in 
the  Slate,  visiting  every  poorhouse  and  prison, 
find  the  insane  in  many  private  families.  The 
hospital  for  the  insane  at  Uiica  was  opened  in 
January,  1843,  and  during  the  year  received 
276  patients,  all  with  the  exception  of  si.\  be- 
'  ig  residents  of  the  Stale  of  New  York.  On 
lackwell's  island  were  above  300  ;  at  Bloom- 
igdale  more  than  100  :  26  were  at  Believue. 
Besides  these,  1  found,  chiefly  in  the  poor- 
houses,  more  than  l-'JOO  insane  and  idiots,  500 
of  whom  were  west  of  Cayuga  bridge.  In  the 
poorhouse  at  Flatbush  were  26  insane,  not 
counting  idiots;  in  that  at  V\'hiteplains  were 
30  insane  ;  at  Albany  between  30  and  40  ;  at 
Ghent  18;  in  Greene  county  46.  In  Wash- 
ington county  poorhouse,  besides  '  simple,  silly, 
and  idiotic,'  20  insane.  Nearly  every  poor- 
house in  ihe  Stale  had,  and  slill  has,  its  '  cra- 
zy house,'  '  crazy  cells,'  '  crazy  dungeons,'  or 
crazy  hall  ;'  and  in  these,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  inevitable  troubles  and  miseries  of 
the  insane  are  sorely  aggravated. 

"  At  A ,  in  the  cell  first  opened,  was  a 

madman.  The  fiei-ce  command  of  his  keeper 
brought  him  to  the  door,  a  hideous  object; 
matted  locks,  an  unshorn  beard,  a  wild,  wan 
countenance,  disfigured  by  vilest  uncleanness; 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  save  the  irritating  incrus- 
tations derived  from  that  dungeon,  reeking 
h  loathsome  filth.  There,  without  light, 
without  pure  air,  without  warmth,  wilhout 
cleansing,  absolutely  destitute  of  everything 
securing  comfort  or  decency,  was  a  human 
being — forlorn,  abject,  and  disgusting,  it  is 
true,   but  not  the  less  a   human  being — nay 


more,  an  immortal  being,  though  the  mind  was 
fallen  in  ruins,  and  the  soul  was  clothed  in 
darkness.  And  who  was  he — this  neglected, 
brutalized  wretch  ?  A  buralar,  a  murderer,  a 
miscreant,  who  for  base  foul  crimes  had  been 
condemned,  by  the  justice  of  outraged  laws 
and  the  righteous  indignation  of  his  fellovv- 
mon,  to  e.xpiale  offences  by  exclusion  from  his 
race,  by  privations  and  sufferings  extreme,  yet 
not  exceeding  the  measure  and  enormity  of  his 
misdeeds  ?  No  ;  this  was  no  doomed  criminal, 
festering  in  fillh,  wearing  wearily  out  the  warp 
of  life  in  dreariest  solitude  and  darkness.  No, 
this  was  no  criminal — '  only  a  crazy  man.^ 
How,  in  the  touching  language  of  Scripture, 
could  he  have  said  :  '  .My  brethren  are  far 
from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance  are  verily 
estranged  from  me:  my  kinsfolk  have  failed, 
and  my  familiar  friends  have  forgotten  me  : 
my  bone  cleaveth  unto  my  skin  and  my  flesh. 
Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  for  the 
hand  of  God  hath  touched  me  I' 

"  I  turned  from  this  sickening  scene  only  to 
witness  another  yet  more  pitiable.  In  the  far 
corner  of  a  damp,  dark  dungeon  on  the  right 
was  a  human  creature — 'a  woman  dreadful 
bad,'  said  the  attendant,  who  summoned  her 
in  harsh  tones  to  '  come  out :'  but  she  only 
moved  feebly  amidst  the  decaying  mass  of 
straw,  uttering  low  moans  and  cries,  expres- 
sive bolh  of  physical  pain  and  mental  anguish. 
There  she  lay,  seemingly  powerless  to  rise. 
She,  too,  was  unclothed  ;  and  in  this  dungeon, 
alone,  in  want,  and  pain,  and  misery  ;  no  pure 
air,  no  pleasant  light,  no  friendly  hand  to  chafe 
the  aching  limbs,  no  kind  voice  to  raise  and 
cheer,  she  dragged  out  a  troubled  existence. 
I  know  nothing  of  her  hislory  ;  whether  forsa- 
ken by  able  kindred,  or  reluctantly  given  over 
to  public  charity  by  indigent  parents,  or  taken 
in,  a  wandering, ^j^enled  creature.  I  only 
know  that  I  founcWnd  left  her  reduced  lo  a 
condition  upon  which  not  one  who  reads  this 
page  could  look  but  with  unmitigated  horror. 
Do  you  turn  wilh  inexpressible  disgust  from 
those  details?  It  is  worse  to  witness  the  rea- 
lity, is  your  refinement  shocked  by  these 
statements  ?  There  is  but  one  remedy  :  the 
multiplication  of  well  organized  hospilals;  and 
to  this  end,  creating  increased  means  for  their 
support.  In  the  same  poorhouse,  in  the  '  crazy 
cellar,'  were  men  chained  to  their  beds,  or 
prostrale  on  the  ground,  fettered,  and  painfully 
confined  in  every  movement.  There  were 
women,  too,  in  wretched,  unventilalcd,  crowd- 
ed rooms,  exhibiting  every  horrible  scene  their 
various  degrees  of  insanity  could  create." 

This  most  powerful  and  touching  memorial 
thus  concludes  in  a  slrain  worthy  of  the  heroic 
benevolence  which  fills  the  heart  of  the  writer. 

"  I  advocate  the  cause  of  the  much  sufferinij 
insane  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth 


of  my  country:  I  ask  relief  for  the  east  and 
for  the  west,  for  the  north  and  for  the  souih  ; 
and  for  all  1  claim  equal  and  proportionate 
benefits. 

"  I  ask  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Stales,  with  respectful 
but  earnest  importunity,  assistance  to  the  seve- 
ral States  of  the  Union  in  providing  appropri- 
ate care  and  svpport  for  the  curable  and 
incurable  indigent  insane. 

"  I  ask  of  the  representatives  of  a  whole  na- 
tion, benefits  for  all  their  constituents.  An- 
nual taxation  for  the  support  of  the  insane  in 
hospitals  is  felt  to  be  onerous,  bolh  in  the  po- 
pulous maritime  States,  and  in  the  States  and 
Territories  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  Much  has 
been  done,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  accom- 
plished, as  1  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate 
in  the  preceding  pages,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferings  and  oppressions  of  that  large  class 
of  the  distressed  for  whom  I  plead,  and  upoa 
whose  condition  I  am  soliciious  to  fix  your 
attention. 

"  I  ask  for  the  people  that  which  is  already 
the  property  of  the  people;  but  possessions  so 
holden,  that  it  is  through  your  action  alone 
they  can  be  applied  as  is  now  urged. 

"  The  whole  public  good  must  be  sought  and 
advanced  through  those  channels  which  most 
certainly  contribute  to  the  moral  elevation  and 
true  dignity  of  a  great  people. 

"Americans  boast  much  of  superior  intelli- 
gence and  sagacity  ;  of  power  and  influence; 
of  their  vast  resources  possessed  and  yet  unde- 
veloped ;  o^  their  free  institutions  and  civil 
liberty  ;  of  their  liberally  endowed  schools  of 
learning,  and  of  their  far-reaching  commerce; 
they  call  themselves  a  mighty  nation  ;  they 
name  themselves  a  great  and  wise  people.  If 
hese  claims  to  distinction  above  most  nations 
of  the  earth  arc  established  upon  imdeniable 
premises,  then  will  the  rulers,  the  political 
economists,  and  the  moral  philosophers  of  other 
and  remote  countries,  look  scrulinizingly  into 
ir  civil  and  social  condition  for  examples  to  • 
ustraie  the  greatness  of  our  name.  They 
ill  seek  not  to  measure  the  strength  and  ex- 
tent of  the  fortifications  which  guard  our  coast ; 
cy  will  not  number  our  vessels  of  war,  or  of 
commerce;  they  will  not  note  the  strength  of 
our  armies  ;  they  will  not  trace  the  course  of 
he  thousands  eager  for  self-aggrandizement, 
nor  of  the  lens  of  thousands  led  on  by  ambition 
and  vain  glory  :  they  will  search  after  illus- 
trations in  those  God-like  attributes  which 
sanctify  private  life,  and  in  that  incorruptible 
nlegrity  and  justice  which  perpetuates  nation- 
al existence.  They  will  note  the  moral  gran- 
deur and  dignity  which  leads  ihe  statesman  to 
y  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  national 
greatness,  in  working  out  the  greatest  good 
for  the  whole  people  ;  in  effect,  making  para- 
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mount  the  interests  of  mind  to  material  wealth, 
or  mere  physical  prosperity.  Primarily^,  then, 
in  the  highest  order  of  means  for  confirming 
the  prosperity  of  a  people  and  the  duration  of 
government  must  be  the  education  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  restoring  the  health  and  maintaining 
the  sick  mind  in  its  natural  integrity. 

"  I  will  not  presume  to  dictate  to  those  in 
whose  humane  dispositions  I  have  faith,  and 
whose  wisdom  I  cannot  question. 

"  1  have  approached  you  with  self-diffidence, 
but  with  confidence  in  your  impartial  and  just 
consideration  of  the  subject  submitted  to  your 
discussion  and  righteous  effective  decision. 

"  1  confide  to  you  tlie  cause  and  the  claims 
of  the  destitute  "and  of  the  desolate,  without 
fear  or  distrust.  I  ask,  for  the  thirty  Stales 
of  the  Union,  5,000,000  acres  of  land,  of  Ihe 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  public  lands,  ap- 
propriated in  such  manner  as  shall  assure  the 
greatest  benefits  to  all  who  are  in  circumstances 
of  exireme  necessity,  and  who,  through  the 
providence  of  God,  are  wards  of  the  nation 
claimants  on  the  sympathy  and  care  of  the 
public,  through  the  miseries  and  disqualifica 
tions  brought  upon  them  by  the  sorest  adlic 
lions  with  which  humanity  can  be  visited." 

For"Tl.el''iie]iil." 

AtlliesiTe  Seed. 
As  the  officers  of  the  British  ship  Samarang 
were  surveying  the  seas  around  Borneo,  tiiey 
landed  on  a  small  island,  which  they  named 
Bird  Island,  from  the  numerous  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  found  upon  it.  The  cause 
of  this  unusual  quantity  of  bones,  &c.,  was 
explained  by  their  finding  a  bird  fastened  by 
the  seed  vessels  of  one  of  the  trees,  a  species 
of  Plsonia.  These  seed  vessels  are  covered 
with  very  minute  recurved  hooks,  which  are 
impregnated  with  a  sticky  resinous  matter,  and 
the  hooks  and  resin  together  are  as  effeclive  in 
capturing  the  winged  wanderers  of  the  air,  as 
bird-lime.  The  bird  settling  on  the  tree,  first 
finds  the  lips  of  the  feathers  caught,  and,  in 
the  struggle  to  release  itself  becomes  more 
completely  hampered  ;  the  one  which  they 
found  surprised  by  these  seed-vessels  had  been 
entangled  between  the  wings  on  the  back,  and 
was  utterly  incapacitated  for  flight;  and  was 
taken  by  them  in  that  state. 

The  peculiarly  adhesive  power  of  iho  seed 
vessels  of  this  Pisonia,  is  no  doubt  llie  means 
.  provided  by  Providence  for  their  distribution 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  same 
object  is  effected  in  the  same  way,  in  several 
of'our  common  plants.  The  fruit  of  the  bur- 
dock is  surrounded  with  litllc  hooks  ;  so  also 
is  that  of  the  Mijosolis  Virginiana,  common- 
ly called  Beggar's  lice,  and  every  one  who  has 
walked  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  through 
places  where  it  abounds,  has  found  his  cloth- 
ing more  or  loss  thickly  covered  with  it. 

The  Musang  {Viecrra  Mu.ianga.)—"  ]n 
many  of  his  manners  he  resembled  the  i)[aii 
gusta  or  Indian  Ichneumon,  placing  his  nose 
low,  and  trailing  his  tail  along  the  ground 
Wiien  annoyed,  however,  he  arched  his  bac^k 
bristled  his  hairs  and  dilated  his  tail  in  tin 
manner  of  an  ungry  cat,  and  would  spit  and 


bite  very  severely.  He  would  also  gambol  [  of  which  he  takes  a  double  handful,  and  lays 
like  a  kitten,  and  bite  the  fingers  gently  with  [  them  on  the  table,  covering  them  with  a  bowl ! 
his  sharp  white  teeth.  He  climbed  with  great  The  persons  standing  outside  the  rail  guess 
facility,  and  was  perfectly  at  home  among  the   the  remainder  there  will   be,  afier  the  pile  has 


gging  of  the  ship.  He  was  an  inquisitive 
nd  cunning  little  animal,  ferreting  out  every 
thing  edible,  rifling  the  messes  of  the  seamen, 
especially  their  sugar,  and  sucking  the  eggs 
belonging  to  the  stewards.  For  these  petty 
thefts  he  has  been  flung  overboard  several 
times,  but  swimming  with  ease  and  rapidity, 
he  ascended  by  the  rudder  chains,  shook  him- 
self and  resumed  his  ordinary  peculations.  On 
one  occasion  an  enemy  having  thrown  him 
into  the  sea,  a  friendly  cook  gave  him  a  rope, 
when  he  climbed  nimbly  inboard  and  was 
saved.  One  lU-fated  day  he  ventured  into  the 
precincts  of  the  captain's  cabin,  in  pursuit  of  a 
rat,  overthrew  some  bottles,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, being  detected  in  the  yet  more  heinous 
ofl^ence  of  stealing  the  captain's  pigeons,  his 
death-warrant  was  signed,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly executed  by  the  sentry  of  the  galley 
"  As  an  instance  of  the  poor  Musang's 
ning,  I  may  mention  that  he  was  observed  to 
descend  into  a  boat,  purloin  a  Banana,  quietly 
stow  it  among  the  booms,  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess till  he  had  accumulated  a  pretty  large 
store,  when  he  leisurely  commenced  consum- 
ing the  grateful  fruit." — Voyage  of  The  <Sa- 


For"Tlii;  Friend." 

Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

(CoMtimiecl  fiomi>aBel72.) 

AMUSE:iir;NTS. 
The  Chinese  are  fond  of  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions. "  Active,  manly  plays  are  not  popular 
in  the  South,  and  instead  of  engaging  in  a 
cricket-mutch  or  regatta,  going  to  a  bowling 
alley  or  five's  court,  to  exhibit  their  strength 
and  skill,  they  lift  beams  headed  with  heavy 
stones  to  prove  their  brawn,  or  kick  up  their 
heels  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock.  The  out-door 
anuisemenis  of  gentlemen  consist  in  flying 
kites,  carrying  birds  on  perches,  sauntering 
hand  in  hand  through  the  fields,  or  lazily 
boating  on  the  water;  while  pitching  coppers, 
fighting  crickets  or  quail^<icking  a  shuttle- 
cock, snapping  sticks,  cWrcking  stones,  or 
guessing  the  number  of  seeds  in  an  orange,  are 
plays  for  lads. 

"  Gambling  is  universal.  Hucksters  at  the 
road-side  are  provided  with  a  cup  and  saucer, 
and  the  clickingof  their  dice  is  heard  at  every 
corner.  Gaming-houses  are  opened  by  scores, 
their  keepers  paying  a  bribe  to  the  local  ofli- 
cers,  who  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  very 
severe  against  what  they  were  brought  up  in 
and  daily  practise  ;  and  women  in  the  privacy 
of  their  apartments  while  away  their  lime  at 
cards  and  dominoes.  Porters  play  by  the 
wayside  while  waiting  for  employment,  and 
hardly  have  the  retinue  of  an  officer  seen  their 
superiors  enter  the  house,  than  they  pull  out 
their  cards  or  dice,  and  squat  down  to  a  game. 
The  most  common  gaitie  played  at  Canton  is 
c-allcd/(/n  Ian  or  quadrating  cash,  and  so  sim- 
ple as  to  be  alinns-l  childish.  The  keeper  of 
the  table  is  provided  with  a  pile  of  bright  coin, 


been  divided  by  four  ;  whether  1,  2,  3,  or 
nothing,  the  guess  and  stake  of  each  person 
being  recorded  by  a  clerk.  Twenty  people 
can  play  at  it  as  easily  as  two. 

"  Combats  between  crickets  are  contested 
with  great  spirit,  and  tubfuls  of  them  are 
caught  in  the  autumn,  and  sold  in  the  streets 
to  supply  gamesters.  Two  well-chosen  com- 
batants are  put  into  a  basin,  and  irritated  with 
a  straw,  until  they  rush  upon  each  other  with 
the  utmost  fury,  chirruping  as  they  make  the 
onset,  and  the  battle  seldom  ends  without  a 
tragical  result  in  loss  of  life  or  limb.  Quails 
are  also  trained  to  mortal  combat;  two  are 
placed  on  a  railed  table,  on  which  a  handful 
of  millet  has  been  slrown,  and  as  soon  as  one 
picks  up  a  kernel,  the  other  flies  at  him  with 
beak,  claws,  and  wings,  and  the  struggle  is 
kept  up  till  one  retreats  by  hopping  into  the 
hand  of  his  disappointed  owner.  Hundreds  of 
dollars  are  occasionally  betted  upon  these 
cricket  or  quail  fights,  which  if  not  as  sublime, 
are  perhaps  less  inhuman  than  the  pugilislic 
fights  and  bull-baits  of  Christian  countries, 
wliile  both  show  the  same  brutal  love  of  sport 
at  the  expense  of  life.  .  The  flying  of  paper 
kites  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  men  as  well 
children  ;  they  are  made  in  imitation  of  birds, 
butterflies,  lizards,  and  other  living  creatures, 
and  flown  in  a  manner  that  is  unequalled  ; 
contrivances  are  sometimes  attached  to  make 
a  whistling  sound  in  the  air. 

"  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  remarked,  that  no 
man  is  a  hypocrite  in  his  amusements.  The 
absence  of  some  of  ihe  violent  and  gladiatorial 
sports  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  adjudica- 
tion of  doubtful  questions  by  ordeals  or  duels  ;  , 
the  general  dislike  of  a  resort  to  force,  their 
inability  to  cope  with  enemies  of  vastly  less 
resources  and  number,  and  the  comparative 
disesteem  of  warlike  achievements,  all  indicate 
the  peaceful  trails  of  Chinese  character.  Duels 
are  unknown,  assassinations  are  infrequent, 
betting  on  horse-races  is  still  to  begin;  and 
when  two  persons  fall  out  upon  a  matter,  after 
a  vast  variety  of  gesture  and  huge  vocifcratioa 
of  opprobrium,  they  will  blow  otF  their  wrath, 
and  separate  almost  without  touching  each 
other." 

SOME    CONTKARIETIES 


in  their  ideas  and  customs  from  those  practis- 
ed among  ourselves,  have  frequently  been  no- 
ticed by  travellers,  a  few  of  which  arc  grouped 
in  the  following  sketch  :— 

"  On  inquiring  of  the  boatman  in  which  di- 
reclion  Macao  lay,  I  was  answered  west-north; 
and  the  wind,  he  added,  was  cast-south.  We 
do  not  say  so  in  Europe,  thought  I.  But  ima- 
<;ine  my  surprise  when  in  explaining  the  utility 
of  the  compass,  he  said  that  the  needle  pointed 
south.  On  landing,  ihe  first  object  that  attract- 
ed my  attention  was  a  military  officer,  who 
wore  an  embroidered  petticoat,  wilh  a  string 
of  beads  around  ids  neck,  and  a  fan  in  his 
hand.  His  insignia  of  rank  was  a  peacock 
feather  pointing  downwarils,  instead  of  a  plume 
turning  upwards,  and  a  button  on  the  apex  oi 
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his  sugar-loaf  cap,  instead  of  n  star  on  liis 
breast,  or  epaulettes  on  his  shoulders  ;  and  it 
%vas  with  some  dismay  I  observed  him  mount 
on  the  right  side  of  his  horse.  Several  scab- 
bards hung  from  his  belt,  which,  of  course,  I 
thought  must  contain  dress-swords  or  dirks, 
but  on  venturing  near  through  the  orowd,  1  was 
surprised  to  see  a  pair  of  chopsticks  and  a 
knife-handle  slicking  out  of  one,  and  soon  his 
fan  was  folded  up  and  put  into  the  other  ; 
whereupon  I  concluded  he  was  going  to  a  din- 
ner instead  of  a  review.  The  natives  around 
me  had  all  shaved  their  hair  on  the  front  of 
their  heads,  and  let  it  grow  long  behind  ;  many 
of  them  did  not  shave  their  faces,  but  their 
mustaches  grew  over  their  mouths,  and  lest 
some  straggling  hairs  should  diverge  cheek- 
ways,  the  owners  were  busily  employed  pull- 
ing them  down.  We  arrange  our  toilets  dif- 
ferently, thought  I  ;  but  I  acknowledged  the 
happy  device  of  chop-slicks,  which  enabled 
these  gentlemen  to  put  their  food  inio  the 
mouth  endwise  underneath  this  natural  fringe. 

"  On  my  way  to  the  hotel,  1  saw  a  group  of 
old  people,  some  of  whom  wore  grey  beards  ; 
a  few  were  chirruping  and  chuckling  to  sing- 
ing-birds, which  they  carried  perched  on  a 
stick  or  in  cages,  others  were  catching  flies  to 
feed  them,  and  the  remainder  of  the  parly 
seemed  to  be  delightfully  employed  in  Hying 
fantastic  paper  kites  ;  while  a  group  of  boys 
were  gravely  looking  on  and  regarding  these 
innocent  occupations  of  their  seniors  with  the 
most  serious  and  gratified  attention. 

"  As  I  had  come  to  the  country  to  reside  for 
some  time,  I  made  inquiries  respecting  a  teach- 
er, and  happily  found  one  who  understood 
English.  On  entering,  he  stood  at  the  door, 
and  instead  of  coming  forward  and  shaking  my 
hands,  he  [)olitely  bowed  and  shook  his  own, 
clasping  them  before  him.  I  looked  upon  this 
mode  as  » decided  improvement,  especially  in 
doubtful  cases,  and  requested  him  to  be  seated. 
I  knew  1  was  to  study  a  language  without  an 
alphabet,  but  was  somewhat  astonished  to  see 
him  begin  at  what  [  considered  to  be  the  end 
of  the  book.  He  read  the  dale  of  publication, 
the  ffl.h  year,  tenth  month,  and  frst  day. 
We  arrange  our  dates  differently,  1  observed, 
and  begged  him  to  read  ;  which  he  did  from  top 
to  bnltom,  and  proceeding  from  right  to  left. 
You  have  an  odd  book  here,  remarked  I,  tak- 
ing it  up;  what  is  the  price?  A  dollar  and 
eight  thirds,  said  he.  Upon  which  I  counted 
out  $3|,  and  went  on  looking  at  it.  The  pa- 
per was  printed  only  on  one  side  ;  the  running 
title  was  on  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  instead  of 
the  top  of  the  page  ;  the  paging  was  near  the 
bottom  ;  the  number  and  contents  of  the  chap- 
ters were  at  their  ends  ;  the  marginal  notes  on 
the  top,  where  the  blank  was  double  the  size 
of  that  at  the  foot ;  and  a  broad  black  line 
across  the  middle  of  each  page,  separated  the 
two  works  composing  the  volume,  instead  of 
one  being  printed  after  the  other.  The  back 
was  open  and  sewed  outside,  and  the  name  of 
the  work  written  on  the  bottom  edge.  You 
have  given  me  too  much,  said  he,  handing  me 
$2  J  ;  and  then  explained,  that  eight-thirds  was 
eight  divided  by  three,  or  only  three-eighths. 
I  asked  him  for  his  address.  He  took  out  a 
red  card,  as  big  as  a  sheet  of  paper,  instead  of 


a  neat  white  strip,  and  wrote  Wu  Tanguen.', 
I  thought  your  name  was  Mr.  Wu  ;  why  do 
you  write  your  name  wrong  end  first?  inquir-j 
ed  I.  It  is  you  who  are  wrong,  replied  he;] 
look  in  your  own  directory,  where  alone  you  I 
write  names  as  they  should  be,  placing  the! 
honoured  family  name  first. 

"I  could  only  say, — customs  differ;  and 
giving  back  the  book,  begged  him  to  speak  of 
ceremony.  He  commenced;  When  you  receive 
a  distinguished  guest,  do  not  fail  to  place  him 
on  your  left,  for  that  is  the  seat  of  honour; 
and  be  cautious  not  to  uncover  the  head,  as  it 
would  be  an  unbecoming  act  of  familiarity. 
'J'his  was  a  severe  blow  to  my  established  no- 
tions;  but  when  he  re-opened  the  volume  and 
read.  The  most  learned  men  are  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  the  human  understaiWing  is  in  the 
belly,  I  exclaimed,  Better  say  \fi^  in  the  feet  ! 
and  immediately  shut  up  the  book,  dismissing 
him  until  another  day,  for  this  shocked  all  my 
principles  of  correct  philosophy. 

"On  going  abroad,  1  met  so  many  things 
contrary  to  all  my  preconceived  ideas  of  pro- 
priety, that  1  readily  assented  to  a  friend's  ob- 
servation, That  the  Chinese  were  our  antipo- 
des in  many  things  besides  location.  Indeed, 
said  I,  they  are  so.  Look  !  there's  a  woman 
in  trovvsers,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  pet- 
ticoats ;  she  is  smoking  a  segar,  and  they  are 
fanning  themselves.  But  I  was  taught  not  to 
trust  to  appearances  too  much,  as  on  passing, 
I  saw  the  latter  wore  tight  under-garments. 
We  soon  after  met  the  steward  of  the  house 
dressed  in  white,  and  I  stopped  to  ask  him 
what  merry-making  he  was  invited  to.  With 
a  look  of  the  deepest  concern  he  told  me  he 
was  then  returning  from  his  father's  funeral. 
Soon  we  passed  where  we  heard  sobbing  and 
crying,  and  I  inquired  who  was  ill  ;  the  man, 
suppressing  a  smile,  said,  it  is  a  girl  about 
leaving  home  to  be  married,  who  is  lamenting 
with  her  fellows. 

"  I  thought,  after  these  unlucky  essays,  I 
would  ask  no  more  questions,  but  use  my  eyes 
instead.  Looking  into  a  shop,  I  saw  a  stout 
fellow  sewing  lace  on  a  bonnet  for  a  Portu- 
guese lady  ;  and  going  on  to  the  landing-place, 
behold  !  all  the  ferry-boats  wore  rowed  by  wo- 
men, and  from  a  passage  boat  just  arrived,  I 
saw  the  females  get  out  of  the  cabin  in  the 
bow.  What  are  we  coming  to  next?  said  I, 
and  just  then,  saw  a  carpenter  take  his  foot- 
rule  out  of  hi^tocking  to  measure  some  tim- 
ber which  his  apprentice  was  cutting  with  a 
saw  whose  blade  was  set  nearly  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  frame.  Before  the  door  sat  a 
man  busily  engaged  in  whitening  the  thick 
soles  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  That's  a  shoe-white, 
I  suppose,  said  I  ;  and  he  answers  to  the  shoe- 
black of  other  lands.     Just  so,  said  my  friend. 

"  In  the  alleys  called  streets,  the  signs  stood 
on  their  ends,  and  the  pigs  were  packed  in 
baskets;  the  shops  seemed  to  have  lost  their 
fronts  and  ejected  their  inmates  into  the  streets, 
where  they  were  eating,  cooking,  working, 
selling,  and  sleeping  in  every  imaginable  way. 
Along  came  an  acquaintance  of  my  friend's, 
accompanying  a  splendidly  carved  coffin. 
Who's  dead  ?  asked  he.  No  man  hab  die,  re- 
plied the  celestial,  this  one  piece  coffin  I  pre- 
sent my  ole  fader  ;  'spose  he  die,  he  can  use 


him.  So,  rejoined  my  friend,  how  muchy 
price  can  catchee  one  all  same  for  that  ?  I 
tinky,  said  the  other,  can  catchee  one  alia 
same  so  fashion  one  tousand  dollar  so. 

"  Do  you  call  that  gibberish  English  or 
Chinese?  said  I  ;  for  the  language  sounded  no 
less  strange  than  the  custom  of  presenting  a 
coffin  to  a  father,  differed  from  my  notions  of 
filial  affection.  That's  the  pure  Canton-Eng- 
lish, said  he.  Come,  let  us  go  home,  said  I, 
for  I  am  getting  dizzy,  and  shall  soon  be  up- 
side down  in  this  strange  country." 

"  In  summing  up  the  moral  traits  of  Chinese 
character,  a  far  more  difficult  task  than  the 
enumeration  of  its  oddities,  we  must  necessa- 
rily compare  it  with  that  perfect  standard 
given  us  from  above.  While  their  contrarie- 
ties indicate  a  different  external  civilization,  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  their  morals  proves 
their  similarity  to  their  fellow-men  in  the  linea- 
ments of  a  fallen  and  depraved  nature.  As 
among  other  people,  the  lights  and  shadows  of 
virtue  and  vice  are  blended.  Some  of  the  bet- 
ter traits  of  their  character  have  been  remark- 
ably developed.  They  have  attained,  by  the 
observance  of  peace  and  good  order,  to  a  high 
degree  of  security  for  life  and  property;  the 
various  classes  of  society  are  linked  together 
in  a  remarkably  homogeneous  manner,  by  the 
diffusion  of  education  and  property,  and  equa- 
lity of  competition  for  office;  and  industry  re- 
ceives its  just  reward  of  food,  raiment,  and 
shelier,  with  a  uniformity  which  encourages 
its  constant  exertion.  If  any  one  asks  how 
they  have  reached  this  point,  we  would  prima- 
rily ascribe  it  to  the  blessing  of  the  Governor 
of  the  nations,  who  has,  for  his  own  purposes, 
continued  one  people  down  to  the  present  time 
from  remote  antiquity.  The  roots  of  society 
among  them  have  never  been  broken  up  by 
emigration  or  the  overflowing  conquest  of  a 
superior  race  ;  but  have  been  fully  settled  in  a 
great  regard  for  the  family  compact  and  deep 
reverence  for  parents  and  superiors.  Educa- 
tion has  strengthened  and  disseminated  the 
morality  they  had,  and  God  has  blessed  their 
filial  piety,  by  making  their  days  long  in  the 
land  which  he  has  given  them. 

"  When, however, thesetraitshavebeen  men- 
tioned, the  Chinese  are  still  more  left  without 
excuse  for  their  wickedness  ;  since,  being  with- 
out law,  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves  :  they 
have  always  known  better  than  they  have 
done.  With  a  general  regard  for  outward  de- 
cency, they  are  vile  and  polluted  in  a  shocking 
degree  ;  their  conversation  is  full  of  filthy  ex- 
pressions, and  their  lives  of  impure  acts.  As 
long  as  they  love  to  wallow  in  this  filth,  they 
cannot  advance,  and  all  experience  proves  that 
nothing  but  the  gospel  can  cleanse  and  purify 
its  fountain. 

(To  be  coatiniioJ.) 


"  The  Chrislian  character  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  that  meanness  and  pusillanimity,  that 
abject  spirit,  and  those  narrow  views,  which 
those  who  know  it  not,  ascribe  to  it." 


To  suffer  with  Christ  is  a  mysterious  privi- 
lege alike  inaccessible  and  unintelligible  to  the 
carnal  mind. 
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Poetry  of  Ihe  Early  Friends. 

Of  the  many  writers  of  rliymes  among  early 
Friends,  tiiere  are  scarcely  any  to  be  found 
wliose  compoaitioas  were  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion. Many  of  them  contain  passages  well 
expressed,  and  lines  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  improve  ;  and  yet  most  of  it  is  but  prose 
jingled,  in  whicht  he  thought,  having  to  adapt 
itself  to  a  certain  measure,  is  weakened  and 
involved.  Exception  may  be  made  in  favour 
of  one  or  two.  A  few  pieces  signed  M.  M., 
supposed  to  be  Martin  Mason's,  and  some  with 
his  name  in  full,  might  be  spared.  1  propose 
selecting  for  "  The  Friend"  two  of  his  compo- 
sitions. The  first  one  is  at  the  close  of  a 
plain,  honest,  "  Expostulation  with  the  Bishops 
in  England,  concerning  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  people  of  God,  called  Quakers  ;  with  a  few 
wholesome  words  of  exhortation  and  advice, 
tending  to  unite  them  and  us  in  one  true  spi- 
ritual worship,"  issued  in  1662.  The  poem  is 
an  address  to  Christian  Charity. 

Love  is  a  virtue  that  endures  forever  ; 

A  link  of  matcliless  jewels  none  can  sever. 

Had  I  the  tongue  of  men  and  angels  too, — 

If  Love  were  wanting,  what  good  could  I  do  ? 

Love  far  surmounts  all  earthly  diadems. 

Though  decked  with   pearls,  with  notices,  and  with 

gems. 
Love  is  the  life  of  all  beneath  the  sun ; 
Love  must  the  laurel  wear,  when  all  is  done. 
Love's  eye  is  tender ;  Love  doth  gently  draw 
The  mind  to  God,  without  a  penal  law. 
Love  thinks  no  ill;  Lnve  never  did  invent 
Fines,  prffimuniie,  gaols  nor  banishment 
For  innocence; — Love  hath  no  spleen  nor  gall, 
But  like  the  royal  sun.  Love  shines  on  aU. 

The  piece  which  follows  was  originally 
printed  in  the  same  year  as  a  postscript  to  "  A 
song  of  Sion,"  written  by  John  Grave,  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  published  in  London,  and  the 
postscript  has  M.  M.  signed  to  it. 

Come  powerful  .God,  O  come  thou  Holy  One  I 
Possess  thy  kingdom,  and  enjoy  thy  throne. 

How  long  O  righteous  Father,  glorious  King, 

Shall  Baiiel  in  Ijer  glory  sit  and  sing. 

And  tower  and  vaunt  herself  upon  tlie  wing? 

Sits  not  thy  Sion  weeping  in  the  dust. 
While  the  proud  gentiles,  Lord,  oppress  the  just? 
Thou  seest  tiie  tears  of  thy  afflicted  seed, 
Thou  hearest  the  groans  of  Sion  in  her  need, 
Is  she  not  clothed  ih  her  mourning  weed  ? 

Does  not  thy  piercing  eye,  pure  God,  behold 
How  Babel  builders  bravo  it,  and  are  bold  ? 
Docs  not  proud  Babel  all  her  forces  bend 
Gainst  every  one  that  is  thy  Sion's  fiicnd? 
When  shall  the  harlot  come  unto  her  end  ? 

Ah,  how  does  mischief  in  her  bosom  boil  ? 

How  do  her  merchants  hunt  for  prey  and  spoil  ? 
Ah  !  have  they  not  already.  Lord,  begun 
To  spoil  thy  people  in  the  open  sun, 
And  glory  in  it,  as  fiir  deeds  well  done  ? 

Do  they  not  snares  and  wicked  laws  invent, 
Fine,  prcmunir^,  yea,  and  banishment  ? 

Is  thistlie  worst  thing,  that  the  wolf  intends 
To  the  meek,  harmless,  helpless  ones,  thy  friends 
Save  Lord,  or  else  his  wrath  in  murder  ends ! 

Oh  !  save  thy  remnant,  lot  thy  powerful  arm 
Preserve  thy  sulfering  seed,  that  means  no  harm. 

Lord  spare  the  people;  open  thou  their  eyes 

Who  only  to  do  evil  yet  are  wise ; 

O!  that  thy  Seed  in  such,  in  power  might  rise ! 


n  should  oppressors  know,  that  we  are  thme, 
harmless  branches  of  thy  lovely  vine: 
Did  they  our  innoeency.  Lord,  behold, 
Would  they  count  that  for  copper  which  is  gold  ? 
Would  they  thus  worry  sheep  of  thy  true  fold  ? 

Clear  thou  the  eyesight.  Lord,  of  such  as  be. 
Through  want  of  knowledge,  enemies  to  thee  ; 
Limit  the  proud,  insulting,  restless  waves,- 
The  desperately  wicked  one  that  braves 
And    vaunts    against    thee — thy    poor    servant 
craves. 

Support  tliy  Sion,  let  her  holy  faith 

Sound  a  defiance  to  the  dragon's  wrath  : 

Fill  Sion  with  true  zeal,  let  it  be  known. 
The  tender  suflering  babes.  Lord  are  thy  own  ; 
Be  thou  their  armour,  then  thy  will  be  done. 

Fill  thou  the  hearts  of  thine,  pure  God,  with  love, 
Witii  patience,  meekness,  wisdom  from  above; 
Let  not  thy  weakest  follower  be  beguiled 
Through  Satan's  wiles;  let  not  his  faith  be  foiled  ; 
Make  all  thine  valiant  Lord,  for  thee,  yet  mild. 

And  as  for  me,  thou  know'st  I  am  a  worm, 
Lord  let  nie  feel  thy  presence  in  the  storm  ; 

My  wants,  my  weaknesses,  to  thee  are  known  ; 

Supply  what's  wanting,  am  not  I  thy  own  ? 

Ah,  help  me,  that  I  may  not  lose  the  crown  1 

I  see  the  furnace  must  be  hotter  yet. 

Lord  so  be  it: 
Preserve  the  metal,  burn  but  up  the  dross, 

And  then  what  loss  ? 
Thy  gold  refined,  there's  comfort  in  tlie  cross. 
Polish  thy  jewels,  Lord,  unto  thy  praise  ; 
So  thou  but  shine  upon  me  with  thy  rays, 
What  is  it,  if  for  thee  I  end  my  days. 
25tli  of  Sixth  month,  1660. 


Tlioiuas  Scattergooil  anil  his  Times. 
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In  a  letter  addressed  to  Peter  Yarnall  dated 
Seventh  month  29th,  178;j,  after  mentioning 
that  he  was  about  setting  out  on  a  visit  to  New 
York,  Daniel  Offley  adds  :  — 

"  Not  long  since,  I  returned  with  my  friend 
George  Dillwyn  from  the  lour  I  now  have  in 
prospect.  But,  finding  a  too  anxious  desire 
after  home,  I  returned  loo  early, — lo  my 
wounding.  Oh  !  dear  friend,  there  is  need  fur 
us  to  mind  the  pointing  of  the  Lord's  finger, 
both  in  going  out  and  coming  in  :  lo  be  wholly 
unshackled  from  all  the  cumbering  things  of 
this  world,  and  to  be  given  up  to  his  appoint- 
menl  and  direction.  If  this  was  more  the  situ- 
ation and  state  of  such  as  are  at  times  made 
use  of,  as  instruments  in  his  b^  hand, — how 
many  shining  stars  would  there  be,  whose 
brightness  would  have  a  tendency  to  overawe 
those  clouds  of  darkness,  which  sometimes  do 
overspread  our  Sion.  1  feel  a  necessity  for 
myself,  to  1)0  more  devoted  in  heart  to  run, 
wilh  a  becoming  cheerfulness  and.  resignation, 
the  ways  of  his  requiring,  whereby  my  strength 
might  inore  increase.  For,  how  subtle  is  the 
adversary  in  his  attempts  to  draw  us  back  into 
captivity  and  thraldom  !  So  that  I  have  some- 
times, when  in  low  desponding  moments,  been 
ready  to  query,  who  is  able  for  these  things? 

"  But  we  have  a  merciful  God  to  deal  w 
who,  when  he  has  tried  the  integrity  of  our 
hearts,  will  arise  in  his  mighty  power,  and  put 
to  flight  the  enemy  :  and  thus  our  souls,  wea^ 


thee,  dear  fiiend,  ever  press  forward  through 
these  crowds  of  opposition,  which  I  believe 
neither  of  us  are  exempt  from,  that  so,  nei- 
ther heights  nor  depths,  principalities  nor 
powers,  things  present  nor  to  come,  may  ever 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  As  this  becomes  our  daily  con- 
cern, I  humbly  hope  that  way  will  be  made 
for  the  remnant  of  God's  Israel  lo  pass  through 
as  on  dry  land,  to  the  praise  of  his  holy 
Name." 

Many  another  Friend  beside  Daniel  Offley, 
has  retired  from  fields  of  service  to  which  they 
were  called  before  ihey  were  quite  released, 
Henry  Drinker  of  Philadelphia,  writing  lo 
Samuel  Neale,  under  date  Third  month  10th, 
1788,  says  :  "  Our  valuable  friend  Samuel 
Emlen  halh  visited  my  dwelling  twice  this  day. 
He  is  as  thou  must  have  known  him,  often  fee- 
ble ill  body,  but  continues  to  be  a  vessel  cho- 
sen and  appoinled  lo  preach  the  Gospel  in  the 
authority  I  hereof,  frequently  animated  and 
strengthened  to  the  admiration  of  many.  Ever 
since  his  last  return  l"rom  your  land  he  appears 
at  limes  much  bowed  under  a  sense  of  a  too 
hasty  escape,  and  an  apprehension  that  he 
must  yet  give  up  to  visit  some  parts  of  the 
Island  of  Great  Britain  once  more." 

We  are  all  liable  to  be  led  astray,  when  we 
allow  our  reason  to  take  the  place  of  revela- 
tion, and  let  our  own  idea  of  fitness  govern  us 
in  things  where  simple  obedience  is  required 
at  our  hands. 

We  are  told  by  George  Fox  in  his  Journal 
that  in  the  year  1648,  being  at  Mansfield  in 
Nottingham,  he  fell  a  concern  to  go  and  speak 
to  a  company  of  Justices,  who  were  there  sit- 
ting "  about  hiring  servants."  The  burden  on 
the  mind  of  George  to  deliver  was,  a  warning 
to  them  not  to  "  oppress  the  servants  in  their 
wages."  In  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  Di- 
vine Master  he  started  towards  th»inn  where 
they  met,  but  on  coming  near  and  finding  a 
company  of  tiddlers  in  the  same  house,  his  faith 
failed  him,  and  he  turned  back,  thinking  that 
time  not  seasonable  for  so  serious  a  subject 
us  he  wished  to  bring  to  iheir  notice.  With 
the  prospect  of  returning  in  the  morning,  he 
turned  from  the  performance  of  present  duty. 
In  the  morning  when  he  came  to  the  inn,  he 
found  that  the  justices  had  departed.  Under 
the  feelings  produced  by  this  information,  he 
became  so  blind  he  could  not  see.  The  tavern- 
keeper  informed  him  the  justices  were  to  sit 
that  day  at  a  village  eight  miles  from  Mans- 
field. His  concern  lo  see  them  still  conliniied, 
and  in  the  prospect  of  being  yet  able  to  per- 
form his  duty,  his  hope  revived,  and  his  sight 
began  to  be  restored.  In  the  present  strength 
and  vision  afforded,  he  commenced  running  as 
fast  as  he  could  towards  Ihe  village  named. 
He  reached  the  place,  and  entered  the  room 
where  the  justices  were  sitting  willi  many  ser- 
vants before  Ihem.  In  Ihe  power  and  autho- 
rity given  him  of  the  Lord,  he  delivered  his 
warning  to  the  justices,  and  then  exhorted  the 
servants  lo  be  faiihful  in  the  performance  of 
their  several  duties,  serving  in  all  honesty. 
Those  addressed,  received  his  cxhortalion  and 
warning  with  kindness  and  attention. 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1782,  S.irah  Grubb 


ricd  with  exorcise,  will  be  permitted  lo  enjoy  a 

short,    but   precious   Sabbath.     May   J,  with  |  (wife  of  Robert)  being  on  her  woy  to  Ireland 
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with  her  husband,  took  passage  from  Holy- 
head for  Dublin.  It  was  a  stormy  time,  and 
the  vessel  they  were  in  after  beating  about  for 
fourteen  hours  at  sea,  returned  back  to  Holy- 
head. Sarah  was  very  sick,  but  soon  found 
a  concern  came  on  her  to  have  a  meeting  at 
that  place.  She  thought  herself  from  weak- 
ness entirely  unable  to  perform  this  apparent 
duty.  She  says,  "  I  was  afraid,  but  I  think  1 
was  not  rebellious.  In  the  depth  of  distress,  I 
offered  myself  as  one  unable  to  answer  the  re- 
quiring, hoping  the  offering  would  be  accepted, 
and  that  some  ram  would  he  caught  in  the 
thicket.  Here  the  call  seemed  renewed  to 
obedience,  and  not  sacrifice  ;  and  I  saw  that 
if  anything  short  of  the  demand  was  offered, 
though  I  even  exerted  myself  in  faithfulness  in 
Ireland,  as  I  promised  to  do,  I  might  be  suffer- 
ed to  fall  into  a  snare,  and  return  from  thence, 
instead  of  the  reward  of  peace,  with  the  query, 
Who  hath  required  this  at  thy  hands  ?  Pre- 
sent obedience,  and  subservience  to  the  opera- 
tion of  Truth  on  our  minds,  is  no  doubt  what 
will  preserve  us  in  this  sea  of  glass  mingled 
with  fire." 

Their  first  sailing  from  Holyhead  had  been 
on  Fourth-day, — on  Sixth-day  they  tried  it 
again,  although  Sarah  Grubb  believed  from 
her  feelings  that  they  would  not  then  get  away 
from  that  place.  When  they  cleared  the  har- 
bour, the  wind  turned  against  them,  and  to  all 
appearance  the  vessel  was  in  great  danger  of 
foundering.  Sarah  says,  "  I  lay  as  quietly  as 
I  could,  beholding  the  wonders  of  an  Almighty 
hand,  concerning  us;  and  in  the  deeps,  both 
spiritually  and  temporally.  I  felt  myself  a 
Jonah,  when  the  people  were  crying,  that  there 
was  one  on  board  ;  and  all  was  tremendous 
about  me.  The  danger  we  were  in  was  evi- 
dent, but  my  hope  never  failed  me  ;  which  I 
esli>(  mcd  an  unspeakable  favour,  and  which 
led  IDC  to  a  greater  willingness  than  I  had  be- 
fore felt,  to  give  up  to  the  meeting,  or  any- 
thing else  that  was  required.  We  were  out 
this  time  but  about  four  hours,  and  after  we 
landed,  a  large  merchant  ship  was  wrecked  in 
our  sight,  but  no  lives  lost.  My  situation  now 
became  awful  ;  there  seemed  no  way  but  re- 
signedness  to  the  meeting,  and  that  I  could  not 
see  was  to  be  till  First-day." 

On  First-day  morning  they  prepared  for 
sailing  again,  but  a  storm  came  up,  and  the 
captain  durst  not  allcinpt  to  leave  the  harbour. 
So  Sarah  and  her  husband  engaged  an  empty 
house  near  the  inn  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated, and  notice  was  given  that  they  were 
going  to  sit  in  Friends'  usual  mode  of  public 
worship,  and  they  were  willing  others  should 
sit  wiih  them.  The  meeting  was  held,  and 
'.hrough  the  efficacious  help  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
t  proved  a  time  of  comfort.  The  people,  of 
whom  many  collected,  were  desirous  of  another 
tneeting,  and  one  was  appointed  for  the  even- 
ing. This,  Sarah  says,  "  was  crowned  with 
good,  and  the  melting  operation  of  Truth  ap- 
oeared  to  be  experienced  by  many  of  the  peo- 
Dle,  who  behaved  with  great  solidity.  The 
lext  evening  tide  suited  for  our  passage,  and 
vith  peaceful  minds  we  embarked,  and  were 
)Ut  nine  hours  from  bay  to  bay." 

We  have  but  little  to  say  of  the  many  reli- 
;ious  engagements  of  Daniel  Offley  during  his 


short  life.  In  the  Eleventh  month,  1786,  he 
and  Samuel  Emlen  left  Philadelphia  for  Bar- 
badoes,  and  some  other  of  the  West  India  is- 
lands. At  Barbadoes  they  were  received  with 
kindness,  and  particularly  so  by  the  governor 
of  the  island.  They  found  that  the  great  hur- 
ricane of  1780  had  blown  down  all  the  meet- 
ing-houses of  Friends,  which  were  five  in 
number.  Preparations  were,  however,  then 
making  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one. 

The  memorial  of  Daniel  Offley  says,  that  in 
this  visit  to  the  islands,  and  in  his  labours  in 
many  of  the  meetings  on  this  continent,  his 
service  was  "to  the  satisfaction  and  edification 
of  those  amongst  whom  his  lot  was  cast ;  [he] 
being  often,  through  deep  baptism,  led  into 
close  searching  labour  with  the  indolent  and 
lukewarm  professors  of  the  blessed  Truth." 

About  the  middle  of  the  Eighth  month,  1793, 
the  yellow  fever  made  its  appearance  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  as  it  was  evidently  spreading  with 
fearful  rapidity,  and  was  generally  quickly 
mortal  in  its  etfects,  a  great  degree  of  public 
terror  was  raised.  By  the  26th,  vast  numbers 
of  the  citizens  began  to  remove,  and  for  many 
days  the  public  roads  leading  from  the  city 
were  thronged  with  vehicles  ol  all  descriptions 
laden  with  people  and  furniture.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  fled  with  their 
families  ;  but  there  were  others  who  believed  it 
their  duty  to  remain, — some  as  a  testimony  to 
their  belief  in  the  superintending  providence  of 
the  Most  High,  and  others  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  sick  and  needy.  Amongst  the 
latter  was  Daniel  Oflley.  He  was  not  one  of 
the  original  volunteers  appointed  by  the  citi- 
zens to  assist  the  guardians  of  the  poor  in  the 
general  oversight  of  the  greatly  increasing 
number  of  persons  who  were  destitute  of  the 
means  of  living,  or  were  taken  down  with  the 
distemper  ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  joined  them. 
To  walk  about  the  street  at  this  time  with  any 
degree  of  composure  and  peacefulness,  requir- 
ed great  command  of  nerves,  or  a  great  faith 
in  Him  who  alone  can  control  "  the  pestilence 
that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  the  destruction 
that  wastelh  at  noon-day."  To  hear  whilst 
walking,  the  bells  of  the  different  places  of 
worship. tolling  unceasingly,  for  the  members 
of  their  respective  congregations,  who  were 
hourly  dropping  one  by  one  into  eternity, — to 
see  the  yellow  flags  waving  on  all  sides,  and 
other  marks  of  sickness  within,  on  win- 
dows and  doors  through  all  the  streets,  and  to 
meet  at  every  corner  the  hearse  with  its  dead, 
or  the  sick-cart  conveying  its  sick  and  dying 
to  the  hospital,  were  evident  tokens  of  morta- 
lity, sufficiently  striking  to  appal  the  bravest. 
Yet  amid  all  thege  sights  and  sounds,  in  the 
performance  of  his  Christian  duly,  Daniel  Of- 
fley continued  his  almost  unabated  labour  in 
visiting  the  sick,  ministering  to  their  physical 
wants,  and  as  ability  was  afforded,  preaching 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  to  them,  in  fresh- 
ness and  power..  With  some  he  could  re- 
joice even  whilst  mourning  that  they  were 
about  putting  off'  mortality.  Calling  on  the 
19th  of  the  Ninth  month,  on  Sarah  Rodman, 
a  young  woman  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
who  had  been  taken  with  the  prevailing  fever 
the  previous  day,  he  had  to  tell  her  of  the 
comfort  it  had  afforded  him,  (o  feel  that  she 


was  favoured  with  quietness  and  tranquillity, 
and  to  know  that  she  had  not  at  that  awful 
time  to  learn  where  to  look  for  relief  in  her 
distress,  or  how  to  pray  to  Him  who  alone 
could  deliver  or  save.  In  his  visits  lo  the  sick 
he  called  almost  daily  upon  her.  At  one  time 
he  said,  "  The  Lord  is  with  thee;  and  I  be- 
lieve he  will  be  with  thee  as  thy  Caretaker, 
thy  Supporter,  and  thy  Comforter,  however 
the  present  illness  may  terminate."  At  an- 
other time  he  was  bowed  in  awful  supplication 
in  her  chamber  to  the  Father  of  mercies, 
wherein  in  fervency  of  spirit,  he  made  inter- 
cession that  she  might  be  supported  on  the  bed 
of  languishing,  have  her  spirit  raised  above  the 
fear  of  death,  and  centered  in  safety  with  her 
God.  He  felt  himself  clothed  wiih  sympathy 
also  with  the  relatives  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
To  Hannah  Fisher,  sister  of  Sarah  Rodman, 
he  was  on  different  occasions  drawn  to  admin- 
isler  the  word  of  consolation.  He  atreclion- 
alely  desired  her  on  the  25ih,  to  seek  afler 
resignation,  saying  in  relation  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  her  sister's  speedy  decease,  "  It  is  in- 
deed a  close  trial,  and  many  of  thy  friends  feel 
for  ihee;  but  as  I  have  told  thee  before, — and 
now  have  no  disposition  to  recall  it, — she  is 
the  Lord's,  and  let  him  lake  her.  1  have  no 
doubt  she  will  enter  into  the  full  fruiiion  of 
that  joy  which  is  prepared  for  the  righteous. 
She  will  be  released  from  a  troublesome  world, 
and  centered  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  This  is 
my  faith  concerning  her  ;  therefore  try  lo  com- 
pose thy  mind,  and  do  not  give  way  lo  sorrow 
which  may  hurt  thee.  I  know  it  is  hard  to 
part  with  such  near  connexions,  having  had  to 
experience  it."  The  night  of  the  next  day 
Sarah  having  given  a  bright  example  of  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  passed  quietly  away  ; 
and  according  lo  the  necessary  custom  of  that 
sad  period,  in  a  few  hours  afier  her  body  was 
consigned  to  the  earth. 

As  the  mortality  in  the  city  grew  greater, 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  to  denote  death,  was 
dispensed  wiih,  but  the  increased  activity  of  the 
hearses,  and  the  general  yellowness  of  the 
complexion  of  the  ciiizens,  made  walking  ihe 
streets,  as  little  to  be  desired  as  ever.  But 
Daniel  Offley  still  was  faithful  to  his  duly. 
His  stabilily  and  unshaken  confidence  in  God, 
made  him  a  comfort  to  the  distressed  in  mind, 
and  the  faint-hearted  ones  who  seemed  cast 
down  at  the  prospect  around  them.  In  reli- 
gious meetings,  which  were  then  small,  he  was 
often  clothed  upon  with  heavenly  love,  and  en- 
abled in  a  tender  and  Christian  manner  to 
exhort  those  gathered.  He  pressed  upon  them 
fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  religious  duly, — and 
in  thus  doing,  he  believed  a  qualification  would 
be  granted  them  lo  understand  the  language  of 
the  awful  dispensation  meted  out  lo  them,  and 
prepared  if  it  should  be  the  Lord's  will  to  lay 
down  their  lives  with  joy. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Humility  is  a  strong  bulwark,  and  as  we 
enter  inio  it  we  find  safety.  Being  unclothed 
of  our  own  wisdom,  and  knowing  ihe  abase- 
ment of  ihe  creature,  therein  we  find  that  life 
to  arise,  which  gives  health  and  vigour  to  us. 
— J.  Woolman. 
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The  People  of  Colonr  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.     1849. 

(Continued  from  page  171.) 

The  census  which  was  thus  taken  of  ihe 
people  of  colour,  shows  ihe  number  of  coloured 
i'amilies  to  be  4"262,  and  of  individuals  16,042 
or  3J  persons  lo  each  fiin:iily.  Besides  these, 
there  are  computed  to  be  3716  persons  of  col- 
our living  in  white  families,  and  482  in  the 
almshouse,  prisons,  and  Shelter  for  Coloured 
Orphans,  making  together  the  population  of 
the  city  and  districts  to  be  20,2-10.  Those 
livinn-  in  coloured  families  are  thus  distributed. 


City, 

56.58  percent 

Spring  Garden, 

5.20 

Northern  Liberties, 

8.01 

Southwark, 

C.iJG 

Moyanriensing, 

21.14 

West  Philadelphia, 

2.11 

Allowing  for  the  temporary  depression  of 
the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia  in  the  decennial 
period  from  1810  to  1820,  during  which  oc- 
curred the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  increase 
of  the  coloured  population  of  the  city  has  been 
in  a  regularly  decreasing  ratio;  and  is  now  pro- 
l)ably  increasing  at  not  much  more  than  half 
the  rapidity  of  the  white  population. 

"  That  this  decreasing  ratio  of  increase  is 
owing  in  part  to  the  greater  mortality  among 
the  blacks,  is  shown  by  the  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  from  which,  during  the  10 
years  from  1830  to  1840,  it  appears  that  the 
average  annual  death  among  the  coloured  peo- 
ple was  one  in  31.05,  while  among  the  whites 
for  the  same  period  it  was  one  in  43.12,  show- 
ing the  mortality  among  the  former  to  have 
been  nearly  40  per  cent,  greater  than  among 
the  latter.  That  the  large  numbers  of  this 
class  from  24  to  55,  is  kept  up  by  immigra- 
tion, is  apparent  from  the  returns  of  the  cen- 
sus lately  taken  and  in  which  the  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  are  discriminated." 

It  appears  from  the  census  that  42.7  per 
cent,  of  the  coloured  population  of  Philadel- 
phia has  been  born  out  of  the  Stale.  Of  the 
people  of  colour  admitted  into  the  almshouse 
in  1847,  40.6  were  not  natives  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  coloured  prisoners  sent  to  the  East- 
ern Penitentiary,  from  its  opening  in  1829  to 
the  close  of  1848,  4H.9  per  cent,  were  born 
out  of  the  State.  About  two-thirds  of  those 
foreign  paupers  and  criminals  were  natives  of 
the  slave  Slates,  so  tliat  we  may  infer  that 
about  the  same  proportion  of  the  coloured  im- 
migrants were  from  ihe  South.  The  question 
was  asked  at  every  door  how  many  of  the  in- 
mates were  born  slaves;  and  it  ajjpoars  from 
the  returns,  that  few  chose  to  confess  the  truth 
who  had  not  been  emancipated  or  set  free  by 
purchase,  for  out  of  1077  so  reported,  7()7 
were  manumilled,  and  275  bought  their  free- 
dom, leaving  only  35  as  having  escaped  from 
slavery.     Tliis  is  still  more  striking  when  we 


notice  that  only  one  in  16  of  the  immigrants 
in  Moyamensing  was  born  a  slave,  and  one  in 
31.2  in  Southwark.  The  probability  is,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  living  in  such  abject 
wretchedness  in  the  infecled  parts  of  Moya- 
mensing and  the  neighbouring  districts,  are 
runaway  slaves. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  inquiry 
as  to  the  real  estate  held  by  people  of  colour. 
Value  of  the  Real  Estate. 

Incumbrancos  by  mortgages 
and  ground-rents. 
City  368,842  78,421 

Spring  Garden  27,150  11,050 

Nortliern  Liberties       40,675  13,440 

Southwark  31,544  5,915 

Moyamensing  51,973  20,216 

WestPliilad.  11,625  1,400 


$531,809  SI  30,442 
"  In  addition  to  this,  real  estate  out  of  the 
City,  and  mostly  out  of  the  State,  has  been 
returned  estimated  at  $30,000.  Presuming 
the  same  sources  of  error  to  have  existed  in 
making  the  enumeration  of  1837,  we  may  re- 
gard the  two  estimates  as  exhibiting  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  two  periods.  The 
amount  then  returned,  after  deducting  the  in- 
cumbrances, was  $309,626;  the  present  clear 
estate  is  $401,366,  being  an  increase  of  thirty 
per  cent.,  which  is  probably  below  the  real 
increase  as  the  incumbrances  reported  in  1837 
were  $12,906,  while  those  returned  in  1847 
were  $130,442,  the  former  amount  being  with- 
out doubt  greatly  under-estimated.  It  is  per- 
fectly safe,  we  think,  to  rate  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  real  estate  thus  held  at  50  per 
cent.  There  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  an 
accurate  estimate  of  this  value  through  the 
tax-books,  as  these  do  not  distinguish  between 
the  white  and  coloured  freeholder,  and  often 
give  no  information  beyond  the  name  of  the 
tenant  occupying  the  property. 


Heads  of  Families. 


umlier.    Owr 


Proportion  tliat 
)wn  real  estate 
1  in  18.1 


City                          2562  141 

Spring  Garden          272  44  1  in    6.2 

Nortliern  Liberties  202  23  1  in    8.8 

Southwark                 287  30  1  in    9.6 

Moyamensing           866  .52  1  in  16.6 

West  I'hilad.                73  25  1  in    2.9 


3i: 


13.5 


"These  315  freeholders  are  the  owners, 
likewise,  of  personal  property  amounting  to 
$194,318. 

"They  consist  of  41  mechanics,  78  labour- 
ers, 49  tradesmen,  35  coachmen  and  hackmen, 
28  waiters,  20  hair-dressers,  and  11  profes- 
sional men, — preachers,  physicians,  &c.,  and 
53  females,  46  of  whom  are  widows." 

The  personal  estate  is  estimated  at  $630,- 
886,  being  an  average  of  $147.52  to  each 
family  ;  the  total  rental  is  $199,665.46  which 
is  paid  by  4019  families,  averaging  $49.68  per 
fainily  ;  tind  the  taxes  and  water  rent  paid  bv 
them  amount  to  $7340.38. 

(Tot.,.  roMtiniird.) 

Wc  have  secretly  to  mourn  over,  and  pub- 
licly to  discover,  the  adocting  situation  of  those 
who,  from  year  to  year  have  been   divinely 


favoured,  and  like  the  vineyard  we  read  of 
fenced  and  visited  by  the  good  Husbandman 
But  oh  !  the  falling  short !  One  may  plant,  anc 
another  may  water,  yet  as  the  increase  is  ol 
the  Lord,  and  He  not  being  devotedly  souglil 
unto  for  that  dew  of  heaven  which  renders  iit 
fruitful,  and  that  pruning  hand  which  would; 
keep  the  branches  clean,  nuinbers,  after  Iiav- 
ing  been  planted  choice  vines,  have  become, 
the  degenerate  plants  of  a  strange  vine  untc 
the  Lord;  and  notwithstanding  they  keep  r 
greenness  and  appearance  of  life,  it  was  cleai' 
to  the  view  of  our  minds,  that  if  there  were  not' 
a  getting  deeper,  even  to  the  washing  pool' 
and  being  stripped  of  themselves,  the  princes: 
also  arising  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  anc 
anointing  the  shield,  spiritual  death  will  great- 
ly increase  amongst  them,  and  the  judgments 
of  the  Lord  for  disobedience  will  ensue.— 
Sarah  Grubb. 


Hope  ami  Trust  in  God. 

Property  and  business  may  fail,  and  still  the 
eye  of  hope  may  fix  itself  on  other  objects,  anc 
confidence  may  strengthen  itself  in  oihei 
schemes-,  but  when  death  enters  into  our  fami 
lies,  and  loved  ones  are  missing  from  our  sigtit 
though  God  may  have  made  their  bed  in  sick 
ness,  and  established  their  hope  in  death,  no' 
thing  can  then  relieve  us  but  trust  and  love 
Philosophy  and  pleasure  do  but  intrude  upor 
and  aggravate  our  grief.  But  love,  the  ligh 
of  God,  may  chase  away  the  gloom  of  thi: 
hour,  and  raise  up  in  the  soul  trusts,  whicl 
give  the  victory  over  ourselves.  The  harp  o 
the  spirit,  though  its  cords  be  torn,  never  yield: 
such  sweet  notes,  such  swelling  harmony,  a:; 
when  the  world  can  draw  no  music  from  iti| 
How  often  do  we  see  strokes  fall  on  the  heart' 
which  it  would-be  but  mockery  in  man  to  at 
tempt  to  relieve  ;  and  which  yet  serve  to  un 
lock  the  treasures  of  that  heart  and  reve;i' 
sweetness  to  it,  which  it  had  not  known  before 
See  that  mother.  She  loves  and  mourns 
none  but  a  mother  can.  Behold  the  greatii 
and  sweetness  of  her  grief!  Her  child  is  dead 
and  she  says,  "  It  is  well  with  me,  and  it 
well  with  my  child.  It  is  well  because  Goc 
has  taken  him  :  He  has  said,  '  Of  such  is  th 
kingdom  of  heaven ;'  he  doth  not  willingh 
afflict,  and  I  know  it  must  be  well."  Cai 
there  be  any  greatness  greater  than  this  ?  Di< 
ever  any  prince  at  the  head  of  invincible  ar 
mics  win  a  victory  like  it  ?  Her  heart  is  ii 
heaviness,  and  her  liome  is  desolated,  but  shi 
has  been  lo  her  heavenly  Father  and  unbo 
somcd  her  griefs  before  liim.  There  is  peao 
on  iter  saddened  countenance,  peace  in  he 
gentle  words,  the  peace  of  God  has  coine  dowi 
and  is  filling  licr  trusting  soul.  How  swee 
and  soft  is  her  sorrow,  and  how  it  softens  ani 
awes  without  agitating  others  I 

It  is  related  that  on  a  small,  and  rocky,  ani 
almost  inaccessible  island,  is  the  residence  o 
a  poor  widow.  The  passage  of  the  place! 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  vessels,  and  her  col 
tage  is  called  ihe  "  Lighthouse,"  from  the  fac 
that  she  uniformly  keeps  a  lamp  burning  i 
her  little  window.     Early  and  late  she  ma; 
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le  seen  irimming  her  lamp  vvilh  oil,  lest  some 
nisguided  bark  may  perish  through  her  neg- 
ect.  For  this  she  asks  no  reward.  But  her 
cindness  stops  not  here.  When  any  vessel  is 
vrecked,  she  rests  not  till  the  chilled  mariners 
lome  ashore  to  share  her  little  board,  and  be 
warmed  by  her  glowing  fire.  This  poor  wo- 
man in  her  younger,  perhaps  not  happier  days, 
though  happy  they  must  have  been,  for  sor- 
row cannot  lodge  in  such  a  heart,)  witnessed 
her  husband  struggling  with  the  waves,  and 
swallowed  up  by  the  remorseless  billows,  "  In 
sight  of  home  and  friends  who  thronged  to 
^ave."  This  directed  her  benevolence  towards 
those  who  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep  ;  this 
prompted  her  present  devoted  and  solitary  life, 
in  which  her  only,  her  sufficient  enjoyment  is 
in  doing  good.  Sweet  and  blessed  fruits  of 
bereavement!  What  beauty  is  here!  A 
loveliness  I  would  little  speak  of,  but  more  re- 
vere !  A  flower  crushed  indeed,  yet  sending 
forth  its  fragrance  to  all  around.  Truly,  as 
the  sun  seems  greatest  in  his  lowest  estate,  so 
did  sorrow  enlarge  her  heart  and  make  her 
appear  the  more  noble,  the  lower  it  brought 
her  down.  We  cannot  think  she  was  unhappy, 
though  there  was  a  remembered  grief  in  her 
heart.  A  grieved  heart,  may  lie  a  richly 
stored  one.  Where  charily  abounds,  misery 
cannot. 


Cliaractoi's. 

There  are  weak-minded,  and  feeble-bodied 
invalids,  who  are  never  well,  and  who  never 
would  be  if  they  could.  The  doctor  must  call, 
the  draught  must  be  taken,  and  every  friend 
must  tell  ihem,  on  pain  of  serious  displeasure, 
that  they  look  ill,  and  must  take  great  care  of 
themselves. 

There  are  kind-hearted  souls,  who  can 
never  be  happy  themselves,  unless  they  can 
make  others  so.  Haifa  dozen  such  as  these 
in  a  village,  and  a  score  in  a  town,  do  more 
real  good,  and  fling  around  them  more  sun- 
shine, than  a  hundred  merely  respectable  in- 
habitants. Oh,  how  I  love  to  fall  in  with  such 
beings. 

There  are  tattling  gad-abouts,  who  can  no 
more  withhold  from  the  whole  neighborhood 
any  thing  they  may  happen  to  know,  or  hear, 
than  a  cackling  hen  that  has  just  laid  an  egg. 
Be  it  true  or  false,  let  it  do  good  or  evil,  the 
story  must  be  told.  Sorry  am  I  to  say,  that 
the  tribe  of  the  gad-abouts  is  a  numerous  one. 

There  are  passionate  persons,  so  hot  and 
peppery,  so  truly  combustible,  that  a  word  will 
throw  them  into  a  blaze.  Whether  the  oflfence 
be  small  or  great,  intended  or  accidental,  it  is 
all  one  :  they  are  like  loaded  guns,  which  go 
ofi"  when  the  least  thing  touches  the  trigger. 
Of  such  an  one  as  this  it  was  aptly  said. 

He  carries  in  his  breast  a  spark  of  ire, 
That  any  fool  may  fan  into  a  fire. 

There  are  thoughtful  men  who  remain  at 
home,  and  grow  wise  ;  and  there  are  thought- 
less wanderers  who  go  abroad,  and  come  back 
ignorant.  It  is  not  what  the  eye  sees,  but 
what  the  mind  reflects  on,  that  supplies  us 
with  wisdom. 

There  are  persons  who,  acting  from  sudden 


impulse,  make  use  of  such  strong  expressions 
upon  trifling  occasions,  that  ihey  have  no  suit- 
able words  for  occurrences  of  importance. 
They  know  nothing  of  the  positive  and  com- 
parative, but  always  make  use  of  the  superla- 
tive. The  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  and  the  fall 
of  a  church  spire  would  call  forth  the  same 
ejaculation. 

There  are  busy-bodies,  whose  own  business 
seems  not  to  be  of  half  so  much  importance  to 
them  as  the  occupation  of  others  :  these  sift 
trifling  matters  to  the  boltom  ;  make  much  of 
little  things,  and  do  a  plentiful  deal  of  mischief 
to  all  around  them.  Some  court  them,  some 
fear  them,  and  some  despise  them  ;  but  every 
one  dislikes  them. 

There  are  narrow-minded  men,  aye,  and 
women  too,  who  have  humanity  enough  to  do 
a  deed  of  kindness,  but  not  generosily  enough 
to  abstain  from  upbraiding  the  receiver  of  it. 

There  are  grateful  spirits  that,  come  good 
or  ill,  are  always  "singing  of  mercy."  To 
them  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  earth  is  full  of  the  goodness  of  ihe 
Lord.  A  spirit  of  (his  kind,  is  worth  a  sea 
full  of  sapphires! — Old  Humphrey. 

Remarkable  Coincidence. — One  of  the  Ger- 
man Colporteurs  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety labouring  in  the  far  West,  recently  wrote 
the  Secretaries  that  he  expected  his  wife  to 
arrive  from  Germany,  via  New  Orleans  in  the 
Spring.  A  gentleman  from  the  Tract  House, 
well  acquainted  with  this  colporteur  was  in  the 
office  of  the  German  Emigrant  Society  the 
other  day,  when  a  woman  came  in  and  in- 
quired of  one  of  the  officers,  if  he  had  a  letter 
for  her  from  her  husband.  The  gentleman 
alluded  to  hearing  the  name  of  his  western 
colporteur  friend,  asked  the  woman  if  such  a 
man,  giving  his  name,  was  her  husband.  She 
said  he  was,  and  she  wanted  to  hear  from 
him.  She  had  just  arrived  from  Germany, 
she  said,  with  four  children,  having  started 
before  the  time  she  had  named,  and  had  talien 
her  passage  for  New  York  rather  than  New 
Orleans.  The  gentleman  in  question  then 
handed  her  a  letter  he  had  recently  received 
from  her  husband,  and  singular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, he  was  perhaps  the  only  individual  this 
side  of  Wisconsin,  who  could  have  given  her 
any  information  about  him  I  This  resolute 
woman  with  four  children,  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  afler  paying  her  passage,  was  landed 
in  this  strange  cily  and  among  strangers,  with 
scarcely  $5  in  the  world!  She  will  soon  be 
with  her  husband-— iV.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


An  Inferestin^Incident.— The  National  In- 
telligencer gives  the  following  : 

The  delegation  of  Chippewa  chiefs  and  war- 
riors were  shown  around  the  Capitol  by  their 
intelligent  agent  and  interpreter.  Major  J.  B. 
Martell.  They  frequently  expressed  their 
wonder  and  admiration  at  the  extent  and  gran- 
deur of  the  building,  and  the  splendid  paintings 
strongly  attracted  their  attention.  From  the 
Capitol  they  proceeded  to  the  Statue  of  Wash- 
ington, followed  by  a  crowd  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  They  went  up  to  the  front  of  the 
statue  and  gazed  at  it  for  some  minutes,  with 
looks  of  deep  interest  depicted  upon  their  paint- 


ed faces;  then  sitting  down  facing  the  statue, 
one  of  the  chiefs,  0-ska-ba-wiss,  filled  his 
splendid  pipe  of  Peace  and  held  it  out  towards 
the  statue,  saying:— My  Great  Father,  we  all 
shake  hands  with  you  ;  we  have  travelled  a 
long  way  through  the  great  country  that  you 
acquired  for  your  people  by  the  aid  of  the 
Great  Spirit.  Your  people  have  become  very 
great— our  people  have  become  very  small: 
may  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  you  success, 
now  protect  us,  and  grant  us  the  favour  we  ask 
of  our  Great  Father  who  now  fills  the  hiwh 
place  first  occupied  by  you." 

The  simple  supplicatory  address  was  faith- 
fully interpreted  to  the  bystanders  by  Major 
Martell. 

Indian  Troubles  in  Neie  York. — An  asso- 
ciation called  the  Ogden  Land  Company  hav- 
ing  encroached  upon  the  Indian  reservation  in 
Geiiessee  county,  N.  Y.,  the  aborigines  have 
opposed  them,  and  a  conflict  has  ensued.  The 
Indians,  before  molesting  the  party,  requested 
to  be  shown  the  authority  upon  which  they 
based  their  proceedings,  and  stated  that  if  such 
authority  could  he  produced  they  should  not 
molest  them.  This  they  failed  to  do,  and  the 
Indians    consequently  opposed    their    farther 

progress.     Wadsworth,  an  agent  of  the 

company,  was  expected,  at  the  last  accounts, 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  keep  the  Indians  at 
bay.  The  encroachment  seems  to  be  made 
under  shadow  of  authority  from  the  General 
Government,  pursuant  to  a  treaty  with  the  red 
men,  but  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  for  aid  to  enforce  the  Company's 
claims,  he  refuses  to  lend  his  authority  to  en- 
force an  appraisal,  as  he  says  the  treaty  con- 
templated no  such  contingency.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  if  the  Indians  were  willing  to  dispose 
of  their  lands,  they  would  not,  of  course, 
oppose  their  appraisal,  and  hence  no  provision 
was  made  for  such  an  event. 

A  Sublime  Truth. — Let  a  man  have  all  the 
world  can  give  him,  he  is  still  miserable,  if  he 
has  a  grovelling,  unlettered,  undevout  mind. 
Let  him  have  his  gardens,  his  fields,  his  woods, 
his  lawns  for  grandeur,  plenty,  ornament,  and 
gratification  ;  while  at  the  same  lime  God  is 
not  in  all  his  thoughts.  And  let  another  have 
neither  field  nor  garden  ;  let  him  only  look  at 
nature  with  an  enlightened  mind — a  mind 
which  can  see  and  adore  the  Creator  in  his 
works,  can  consider  them  as  demonstrations  of 
his  power,  his  wisdom,  and  his  truth — this  • 
man  is  greater,  as  well  as  happier,  in  his  pov- 
erty, than  the  other  in  his  riches.  The  one 
is  htlle  higher  than  a  beast,  Ihe  other  but  a  lit- 
tle lower  than  an  angel. — Jones  of  Nayland. 


The  Bed-Boom.— The  bed-room  ought  not 
to  be  healed,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  be  kept 
as  cool  as  is  consistent  with  the  feelings  and 
health,  and  means  ought  always  to  be  taken  to 
secure  a  constant  change  of  air  in  it.  For 
these  purposes,  either  the  door  ought  to  he  left 
partially  open,  or  the  windows  opened  a  little 
at  the  lop.  No  fire  ought  to  be  allowed,  un- 
less under  particular  circumstances,  if  llie  room 
is  not  unusually  large,  and  even  then,  the  fire 
ought  to  be  a  small  one.     The  curtains  of  ihe 
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bed  ought  to  be  of  ns  light  a  texture,  and  they 
should  be  as  little  drawn  as  possible  ;  the  floor 
only  in  part  carpeted,  and  there  ought  only 
to  be  necessary  chairs,  table,  &c.  Furniture, 
to  a  remarkable  degree,  prevents  ventilation, 
and  all  woollens,  as  carpels,  absorb  the  mois- 
ture, whether,  from  breath  or  in  damp  weather, 
and  so  render  the  air  less  pure  and  more  le 
laxing.  A  light  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  a 
bed-room,  if  it  can  be  avoided  ;  if  it  is  neces- 
sary let  it  be  put  in  the  fire-place.  Gas  ought 
never  to  be  burned  in  a  bed-room. 

For  "The  Friend." 
NEVER  DESPAIR. 
Never  despair,  though  the  storm-cloud  hanj;;  o'er  thee, 
Though  the  tempest  may  llircaten,  the  billows  may 
roll, 
Though  the  hurricane's  breath  madly  sweep  all  before 
thee, 
And  its  rushings  seem  rudely  to  baffle  control. 

Still,  still,  there  is  One  who  'midst  its  wild  raging, 
Can  say  "Peace,"  be  calm,  to  the  tempest's  loud 

Who  the   heart's  griefs  and  passions,  in  mercy   as- 
suaging, 
Can   bid   them,  though  fearful   and  trembling,  re- 

Look  then  at  the  cloud,  and  though  dark  and  portend- 
ing 

To  thy  finite  vision  its  winged  form  may  be, 
Sav,  dost  thou  not  sec,  all  earth's  beauty  transcending 

A  bright  bow  of  promise  there  painted  for  thee. 

And  now  look  beyond,  see,  the  sun-rays  are  gleaming, 
The  late  sombre  picture  they  brightly  illume, 

'Tis  thus  from  Affliction,  joy  often  is  beaming. 

When  Faitli,   Hope,  and  Mercy  dispel   doubt  and 
gloom. 

Oh  then  do  not  despair  I  but  onward  still  pressing,  . 

Follow  Him,  who  lias  promised  the  lowly  to  guide  ; 
All  murmuring,  and  doubt,  and  vain  fears  repressing, 

With  a  firm,  humble  trust,  in  thy  Saviour  confide. 

Then  never  despair  ;  what  nnw  seems  so  dreary. 
May  prove  to  thy  sad  soul  of  infinite  worth, 

And  lead  to  that  home  prepared  for  the  weary 
Beyond  all  the  trials  and  turmoils  of  earth. 

Florence. 

Frankford,  1843. 


Cure  for  Hydrophobia. — Dr.  Buisson  is 
said  to  have  discovered  an  infallible  remedy 
for  hydrophobia,  which  he  has  communicated 
to  the  Aciidemie  dcs  Sciences,  in  Paris.  He 
had  been  bitten,  and  having  no  expectation  of 
recovery,  went  into  a  vapour  bath  heated  to 
42  deg.  Reaumur,  (I2G  deg.  Fahrenheit)  as 
^the  easiest  mode  of  suflbcalion.  To  his  aston- 
ishment, all  the  symptoms  vanished  at  once, 
and  ho  has  never  since  hud  the  slightest  recur- 
rence of  this  dreadful  disease.  By  the  same 
means  he  has  cured  upwards  of  eighty  patients, 
nnd  he  intends  to  try  its  efficacy  in  cases  of 
cholera,  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  gout. 


Free  Negroes  in  Delaware. — A  liill  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Delaware  Legislalnro 
to  prevent  the  relurn  of  free  negroes  into  that 
Slate,  after  they  have  been  absent  from  it  for 
Iliirty  days.  The  law  at  present  in  force  gives 
six  months. 

Protection  of  Ships. — Iron  ships  arc  never 
struck  by  lightning.     Steamboats  arc  rarely 


struck,  and  when  struck,  are  rarely  injured. 
No  life  has  ever  been  lost  on  board  a  steam- 
boat by  lightning.  Stores  or  warehouses  filled 
with  iron  are  not  subject  to  be  struck  by  light- 
ning. American  vessels  sutler  less  from  light- 
ning than  those  of  other  nations,  being  gener- 
ally furnished  with  lightning-rods. 
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The  Philadelphia   Inquirer   of  19th    instant 
contains  a  letter  froin   a  Washington  cor 
pondent,  which  says  : 

"  For  some  weeks  there  have  been  in  this 
city  a  Delegation  of  the  Chippewas  from  the 
upper  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  on  business 
with  the  government.  They  have  altended 
most  of  our  public  places,  in  full  costume,  and 
have  attracted  much  attention.  To-day  a  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate,  to  pay  tliem  their  ex- 
penses here  and  home  again,  $6000,  upon 
which  a  very  interesting  discussion  took  place, 
participated  in  by  .several  Senators,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  object  of  their  visit  is  to 
secure  to  them.selvcs  the  permanent  possession 
of  the  tract  of  country  which  they  now  occupy 
— and  it  is  to  be  lioped  that  they  may  suc- 
ceed." 

A  late  paper  states  that  "  the  Senate  of  In- 
diana on  the  9th  ult.,  adopted  a  resolution 
instructing  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  inquire 
into  ihe  expediency  of  altering  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  laws  of  that  Stale,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  marriage  covenant  void  at  the  option 
of  the  parties,  and  that  man  and  wife  may 
abandon  each  other  at  pleasure." 

What  will  this  country  come  to,  if  men 
placed  in  the  responsible  .station  of  legislators 
can  advance  such  libertine  principles,  which 
strike  at  the  foundation  of  all  social  and  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  the  support  of  soimd 
morals?  It  is  very  extraordinary  that  such 
a  resolution  should  have  been  offered  to 
ihe  legislature  of  Indiana,  but  that  there 
should  be  a  majority  of  the  Senators  who 
could  entertain  lor  a  moment,  such  a  licen- 
tious measure,  is  indeed  surprising.  We  have 
yet  lo  hear  of  any  other  legislative  body 
in  Christendom  where  the  proposition  has  been 
made  to  destroy  by  law  the  marriage  covenant. 
The  idea  to  our  feelings  is  shocking.  It  seems 
nothing  short  of  Idling  loose  the  vilest  pas- 
sions of  depraved  man,  and  by  legal  authority 
ultecnpling  lo  encourage  him  to  violalc  ihe  law 
of  God.  What  advantage  would  arise  from 
the  form  of  the  marriage  covenant  nt  all,  if  it 
is  to  bo  rendered  of  no  obligation  whatever — 
if  in  a  moinent  of  peevishness  or  anger,  or  of 
pas.sion  for  another,  a  man  can  suddenly  for- 
sake the  wife  of  his  bosoin,  or  a  woman  the 
husband  of  her  once  ardent  affections?  We 
.seem  moving  on  wilh  rapid  strides  towards  fill- 
ing  tip  the  cup  of  abominations  of  those  gov- 
ernmenls  which  were  destroyed  one  after  an- 
other before  and  since  the  Christian  era  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  there  are  many  righteous 
mingled  among  the  unrighteous,  our  liope  for 


our  country  would  at  times  be  ready  to  fail. 
We  believe  there  are  thousands  of  virtuous! 
men  and  women  in  the  State  of  Indiana  who: 
would  solemnly  protest  against  a  law  dissolv- 1 
ing  a  covenant  entered  into  for  life,  and  which  ' 
nothing  but  death  should  dissolve,  except  the  j 
cause  of  separation  laid  down  by  the  Saviour 
himself.  That  it  is  possible  the  proposed ; 
alteration  in  the  laws  of  Indiana  can  take ! 
place,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit ;  but  ivas  I 
there  any  probability  that  the  principles  of^ 
Christianity  and  the  happiness  of  the  people- 
could  be  so  outraged,  there  is  no  subject  of 
legislation,  we  apprehend,  that  should  call 
forth  more  prompt  and  decided  remonstrance 
against  their  action,  than  this. 


The  "Western  Boatman,"  published  at 
Cincinnati,  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
steamboats  now  running  on  all  the  walers 
emptying  into  the  Mississippi  river.  The  total 
number  is  57.5  ;  Ihe  tonage  is  118,655  tons  ; 
estimaled  value  $5,189,979;  yearly  outlay 
$19,915,753;  annual  earnings '$17,428,840. 
The  largest  number  of  all  the  boats  now  run- 
ning, it  is  said,  lost  money,  while  the  entire 
capital  is  exhausted  in  four  years.  The  num- 
ber of  boats  lost  by  burning,  sinking,  collisions 
and  explosions,  in  the  year  1849,  is  stated  at 
69  ;  and  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  the  same 
time  289. 


Memoir  of  Edith  Jefferis. 
In  press,  and  to  be  published  in  a  kw  days, 
by  Kite  &  Walton,  "  Memoir  of  Edith  Jeffe- 

It  will  be  done  up  in  neat  muslin,  lettered 
on  the  side,  and  will  make  about  70  pages 
18mo. — price  25  cents. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  the  publishers.  No. 
50  North  Fourth  street ;  Nathan  Kile,  No.  32 
North  Fifth  street;  and  at  Friends'  bookstore, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


Recci' 


RECEIPTS. 

af  Isaac  I.yon,  Wisconsin,  per  S.  Marriot, 


Hudson,  N.  Y.,  82,  vol.  22 ;  Joseph  Haines,  per  J.  K., 
$2,  vol.  22  ;  Mead  Atwater,  S2.50,  to  13,  vol.  23,  for 
A.  H.  Deuel,  and  Jacob  Haight,  each  $2,  vol.  22,  and 
for  Jerome  Philips,  50  cents,  to  42,  vol.  21 ;  S.  M. 
Crane,  for  E.  E.  Smart,  $4,  vols.  20  and  21  ;  R.  J. 
Murray,  and  I\I.  B.  Merrit,  each  $2,  vol.  21,  and  for 
S.  F.  Mott,  SG,  to  end  of  vol.  19  ;  Nathan  P.  Hall,  for 
Nathan  Cook,  D.  Binns,  Sr.,  D.  Binns,  Jr.,  and  Nathan 
Hall,  each  §2,  vol.  22,  and  for  Rachel  Miller,  $2,  to 
27,  vol.  22. 


Tribute  for  the  Nrgro. 
ubscribers  to  the  above  work,  and  others  who  may 
h  to  obtain  it,  are  informed  that  it  is  now  to  lie  had 

of  Geo.  W.  Taylor,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry 

streets. 


Died,  on  tlic  24th  of  last  month,  Edwin,  the  only 
Ml  of  Jehu  Fawcett,  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
1  the  2)  St  year  of  his  ago. 

,  on  the  12th  inst.,  Lydi.v  Svkes,  an  esteemed 

member  of  Upper  Springfield  Monthly  Meeting,  New 
Jersey. 
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(Continued  from  page  179.) 
RELIGION. 

"  Th«  real  religious  bflief  and  practices  oT 
a  heathen  peO|ile  are  hard  to  de.-icribe  intelli- 
gibly. Men  naturally  exercise  much  freedorn 
of  thought  in  such  matters,  and  feel  the  autho- 
rity of  their  fellow-men  over  their  minds  irk- 
some to  bear ;  and  though  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  describe  religious  ceremonies  and  fes- 
tivals, the  real  belief  of  a  people,  especially  a 
pagan  people — that  which  constitutes  their 
religion,  their  trust  in  danger  and  i;uide  in 
doubt,  their  prompter  to  present  action  and 
hope  for  future  reward, — is  not  quickly  ex- 
amined nor  easily  described.  The  want  of 
1  well  understood  and  acknowled;jed  standard 
of  doctrine,  and  the  degree  of  latitude  each  one 
allows  himself  in    his  observance  of  rites,  or 

[belief  of  dogmas  ;  the  diverse  views  and  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  writer,  and  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  elFect  this  tenet  or  that  ceremony 
thas  upon  the  heart  of  the  worshipper,  both  in 
writer  and  reader,  also  tend  still  funlier  to 
embarrass  the  subject.  This  at  least  is  the 
aase  with  the  Chinese,  and  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  written  upon  their  religion,  no 
one  has  very  satisfactorily  elucidated  the  true 
nature  of  their  belief,  and  the  intent  of  their 
ritual.  The  reason  is  owing  partly  to  the 
ndefinite  ideas  of  the  people  themselves  upon 
:he  character  of  their  ceremonies,  and  their 
:onspquont  inability  to  give  a  clear  notion  of 
:hem  ;  and  partly  to  the  variety  of  observances 
bund  in  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
Jiscordint  opinions  entertained  by  those  be- 
longing to  the  same  sect  ;  so  that  what  is  seen 
n  one  district  is  sometimes  utterly  unknown 
n  the  next  province,  and  the  opinions  of  one 
tian  are  laughed  at  by  another. 

"  PiM'ore  proceeding,  two  negative  features 
jf  Chinese  religion  deserve  to  be  noticed, 
.vhich  distinguish  it  from  the  faith  of  most 
Jther  pagan  nations.  These  are,  the  absence 
W  human  sacrifices,  and  the  non-deification  of 


vice.  The  prevalence  of  human  offerings  in 
almost  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  among  na- 
tions of  different  degrees  of  civilization,  nol 
only  widely  separated  in  respect  of  situation 
and  power,  but  flourishing  in  ages  remote  fioui 
each  other,  and  having  little  or  no  mutual  in 
fluence,  has  often  been  noticed.  Human  sac 
rifices  are  offered  to  this  day  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Polynesia,  which  the  exten 
sion  of  Christian  instruction  and  power  has,  i 
is  to  be  hoped,  greatly  reduced  and  almost  ac 
complished  the  extinction  of;  but  no  record  of 
the  sacrificial  immolation  of  man  by  his  fell 
'  offering  the  fruit  of  his  body  for  the  sin  of 
his  soul,'  has  been  found  in  Chinese  annals,  in 
such  a  shape  as  to  carry  the  conviction  that  it 
lormed  part  of  ihe  religious  belief,  or  ceremo- 
nial practice  of  the  people;  although  the  Scy- 
thian custom  of  burying  the  servants  and  horses 
of  a  deceased  prince  or  chieftain  with  him,  was 
perhaps  observed  before  the  days  of  Confucius, 
and  may  have  been  occasionally  done  since 
his  lime.  Still  this  feature,  negative  though  it 
be,  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  the  appalling 
deslruciion  of  human  life  for  religious  reasons, 
still  existing  among  the  tribes  of  VVestern  and 
Central  Africa,  and  recorded  as  having  been 
sanctioned  among  the  Aztecs  and  Egyptians, 
Ihe  Hind'19  and  Cnr'linginians,  and  other  an- 
cient nations,  not  e.xcej>ting  the  Jews  and 
Greeks. 

"  The  other,  and  still  more  remarkable  trait 
of  Chinese  idolatry  is,  that  there  is  no  deifica- 
tion of  sensuality,  which,  in  the  name  of  reli- 
gion, could  shield  and  countenance  those  licen- 
tious rites  and  orgies,  that  enervated  the  minds 
of  worshippers,  and  polluted  their  hearts,  in  so 
many  other  pagan  countries.  No  Venus  or 
Lakshmi  occurs  in  the  list  of  Chinese  god- 
desses ;  no  weeping  for  Thammuz,  no  exposure 
in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  or  obscene  rites  of  the 
Durga-piija,  have  ever  been  required  or  sanc- 
tioned by  Chinese  priests. 

". although  they  are  a  licentious  people  in 
word  and  deed,  the  Chinese  have  not  endea- 
voured to  sanctify  vice,  and  lead  the  votaries 
of  pleasure,  falsely  so  called,  further  down  the 
road  of  ruin,  by  making  its  path  lie  through  a 
ten)ple,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  goddess. 
Nor  does  their  mythology  teem  with  the  dis- 
gusting relations,  which  render  the  religious 
stories  of  the  Hindus  and  Greeks  so  revolting  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  exalt  and  deify  chastity 
and  seclusion  as  much  as  the  Romanists  do, 
as  a  means  of  bringing  the  soul  and  body 
nearer  to  the  highest  excellence.  Vice  is  kept 
out  of  sight,  as  well  as  out  of  religion,  in  a 
great  degree. 

"  If  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world  be  acknowledged  in  the  establishment 
and  removal  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
his  declared  detestation  of  these  things  be  re- 


garded as  one  reason  for  destroying  those  who 
practised  them,  then  may  not  one  reason  be 
found  for  the  long  duration  of  the  Chinese  pec- 
pie  and  government,  in  their  compa.ative  free- 
I  doni  from  these  abominations?  '  i-"or  in  all 
I  these  the  nations  are  defiled  which  I  cast  out 
before  you  :  and  the  land  is  defiled  :  therefore 
do  I  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the 
land  itself  vomitelh  out  her  inhabitants.'  A 
principal  cause  of  the  subsequent  calamities 
which  befel  the  Jews,  is  repeatedly  ascribed  to 
the  immolation  of  their  sons  and  daughters  in 
sacrifices  to  false  gods,  and  their  imitation  of 
the  bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  heathen  around 
ihem.  May  not  (he  removal  of  the  great  na- 
tions of  antiquity  be  ascribed  as  much  to  their 
utter  pollution  and  cruelty,  as  to  their  loss  of 
martial  vigour,  the  rancor  of  political  dissen- 
sions, and  the  luxurious  indolence  which  made 
them  a  prey  to  their  more  vigorous  neighbours  ? 
When  a  land  is  defiled  and  spews  out  its  inha- 
bitants,  the  King  of  the  whole  earth  easily  finds 
a  besom  to  execuie  his  purposes.  One  pagan 
nation  has  come  down  from  ancient  times,  and 
this  alone  is  distinguished  for  its  absence  from 
religious  slaughter  of  innocent  blood,  and  the 
sanctified  license  of  unblushing  debauchery. 

"  To  these  trails  of  Chinese  character,  may 
be  Tuded  th*  preservative  fcai:',res  of  their  re- 
gard lor  parents  and  superiors,  and  their  gene- 
ral  peaceful  industry.  If  there  be  any  con- 
nexion between  the  former  of  those  virtues, 
and  the  promise  attached  to  the  fifth  command- 
ment, '  That  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land 
vhich  the  Lord  thy  God  giveih  thee,'  may  we 
lot  here  find  another  cause  of  the  long  dura- 
lion  of  the  Chinese  people  and  empire  ?  If  this 
'lew  of  the  case  suggest  an  answer  to  the 
nquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  the  permanence  of 
their  institutions,  then  the  comparative  efficacy 
of  the  means  made  use  of  to  perpetuate  them, 
h  as  general  education  in  morality  ;  a  code 
of  laws  ;  a  well-ordered  magistracy  ;  regard 
for  life  and  property  ;  equality  of  social  privi- 
eges,  &c.  ;  are  accounted  for  in  China,  while 
hey  have  failed  in  producing  the  same  con- 
servative effects  in  other  times  and  nations. 

"  The  absence  of  a  hierarchy  supported  by 
he  state  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  remark- 
ible  feature  in  the  Chinese  polity.  No  body 
of  priests  has  ever  been  able  to  rise  to  power 
and  influence,  and  form  a  hereditary  religious 
caste,  like  the  Brahmins;  although  both  Bud- 
hists  and  Rationalists  have  been  repeatedly 
patronized  by  the  moiiarchs,  and  individuals 
of  their  number  admitted  to  imperial  confidence. 
There  is,  however,  a  slate  religion  in  China  of 
very  ancient  date,  which  has  undergone  few 
modifications  in  its  essential  features,  during 
the  long  succession  of  monarchs,  and  still  re- 
i  much  of  its  primitive  simplicity.  '  The 
state  religion  of  the  Chinese,'  says  Dr.  Morri- 
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son,  '  does  not  consist  of  doctrines  which  are 
to  be  taught,  learned,  and  beheved  ;  but  of  rites 
and  ceremonies  :  it  is  entirely  a  bodily  service, 
and  its  ritual  is  contained  in  the  statistics  and 
code  of  the  empire.'  The  word  kiav,  which 
means  to  teach,  or  doctrines  taught,  is  applied 
lo  all  sects,  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  as  well 
as  Biidhisis  and  Rationalists,  but  not  to  this 
state  religion.  There  is  no  generic  term  for 
religion.  The  objects  of  state  worship  are 
chiefly  things,  although  persons  are  also  in- 
cluded. There  are  three  grades  of  sacrifices, 
the  great,  medium,  and  inferior,  collectively 
called  '  the  crowd  of  sacrifices.'  The  objects 
to  which  the  great  sacrifices  are  offered  are 
only  four  ;  viz.  the  sky,  the  earth,  the  great 
temple  of  ancestors,  in  which  the  tablets  of  de- 
ceased monarchs  are  placed  ;  and  lastly,  the 
gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  the  special  patrons 
of  each  dynasty. 

"  The  medium  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the 
sun,  the  moon,  the  manes  of  the  emperors  and 
kings  of  former  dynasties,  Confucius,  the  an- 
cient patrons  of  agriculture  and  silk-weaving, 
the  gods  of  heaven,  earth,  and  the  passing 
year.  The  inferior  herd  of  sacrifices  are  of- 
fered to  the  ancient  patron  of  the  healing  art, 
and  the  innumerable  spirits  of  deceased  philan- 
thropists, eminent  statesmen,  martyrs  to  vir- 
tue, &c. ;  clouds,  rain,  wind,  and  thunder;  the 
five  celebrated  mountains,  four  seas,  and  four 
rivers  ;  famous  hills,  great  water  courses,  flags, 
trivise,  gods  of  cannon,  gates,  queen  goddesses 
of  earth,  the  north  pole,  and  many  other 
things.  The  state  religion  has  been  so  far 
corrupted  from  its  ancient  simplicity,  as  to  in- 
clude as  objects  of  worship  with  the  heavens, 
gods  terrestrial  and  stellar,  and  ghosts  infer- 
nal, flags  and  cannon,  as  well  as  idols  and 
tablets,  the  effigies  and  mementoes  of  deified 
persons. 

"  The  personages  who  assist  the  emperor  in 
his  worship  of  the  four  superior  objects,  and 
perform  most  of  the  ceremonies,  belong  to  the 
imperial  clan  and  the  Board  of  Riles.  But 
while  they  go  through  with  the  ceremony,  he, 
as  pontifex  maximus,  refuses  to  pay  the  same 
homage  that  he  demands  of  all  who  approach 
him,  and  puts  off  heaven  with  three  kneelings 
and  nine  profound  bows.  When  he  worships 
heaven,  he  wears  robes  of  a  blue  colour,  in 
allusion  to  the  sky  :  and  when  he  worships 
earth,  he  puts  on  yellow,  to  represent  the  clay 
of  this  earthly  clod.  So,  likewise,  he  wears 
red  for  the  sun,  and  pale  while  fur  the  moon. 
The  princes,  nobles,  and  officers  who  assist, 
are  clad  in  their  usual  court  dresses;  but  no 
priests  or  women  are  aduiilled,  except  at  thi 
worship  of  Yuenfi,  the  goddess  of  silk  manu 
fact  u  re. 

"  There  exists  in  China  only  one  temple 
consecrated  to  heaven,  and  one  to  earth  ;  both 
of  them  at  Peking,  and  there  also  the  annua 
sacrifices  at  the  solstices  are  offered. 

"  The  hierophants  in  this  worship  of  nature, 
so  lauded  by  sonic  infidels,  arc  required  to  pre 
pare  themselves  for  the  occasion,  by  fasting, 
ablutions,  and  change  of  garments,  and  sepa 
ration  from  pleasurable  scenes,  and  from  the 
dead:  'for  sickness  and  death  defile,  while 
banqueting  dissipates  the  mind,  and  unfit 
for  holding  communion  with   the  gods.'     The 


sacrifices  consist  of  calves  and  bullocks,  sheep 
or  pigs,  and  the  offerings  of  silks.  The  vic- 
tims are  brought  into  the  temple  on  chargers, 
not  killed  before  or  on  the  altar,  but  laid  out 
ready  dressed,  in  proper  order.  This  custom 
of  presenting  cooked  sacrifices  is  general  in 
Chinese  worship  ;  no  garlands  are  placed  on 
the  victim  when  its  lilis  is  taken,  nor  is  the 
blood  sprinkled  on  any  particular  spot  or  arti- 
I'he  statutes  annex  penalties  of  fines  or 
blows,  in  various  degrees  of  punishment,  in 
case  of  informality  or  neglect  ;  but  '  in  these 
penalties,  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  any 
displeasure  of  the  things  or  beings  worshipped  ; 
here  is  nothing  to  be  feared  but  man's  wrath, 
nothing  but  a  forfeiture  or  a  fine.'  Heavier 
chastisement,  however,  awaits  any  of  the  com- 
mon people  or  the  unauthorized,  who  should 
presume  to  state  their  wants  to  high  heaven, 
or  worship  these  objects  of  imperial  adoration  ; 
strangulation  or  banishment,  according  to  the 
demerits  of  the  case,  would  be  their  retribution. 
The  ignoble  vulgar  of  China  may  worship 
stocks  and  stones,  in  almost  any  form  they 
please;  but  death  awaits  them,  if  they  attempt 
to  join  the  Son  of  heaven,  the  vicegerent  of 
heaven  and  earth,  in  his  adorations  to  the  sup- 
posed sources  of  his  power. 

"  The  stale  religion  of  China  is,  therefore, 
a  mere  pageant,  and  can  no  more  be  called  the 
religion  of  the  Chinese,  than  the  teachings  of 
Socrates  could  bo  termed  the  faith  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is,  however,  intimately  connected 
with  the  Jii  kiav,  or  sect  of  the  Learned, 
commonly  called  Confucianists,  because  all  its 
members  and  priests  are  learned  men,  who 
venerate  the  classical  writings.  It  is  some- 
what inappropriate  to  designate  the  Ju  kiav,  a 
religious  seel,  or  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a 
comprehensive  term  for  those  who  adopt  the 
writings  of  Confucius  and  Chu  Hi,  and  their 
disciples.  Chu  Hi's  comments  on  the  classics, 
and  his  metaphysical  writings,  have  had  great- 
er influence  on  his  countrymen  than  those  of 
any  other  person,  except  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius  ;  whose  works,  indeed,  are  received  ac- 
cording to  his  explanations.  The  Ju  kiau 
have  no  temples,  priests,  or  creed,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and  they  con- 
sequently worship  at  Budhist  shrines,  or  with 
Rationalists,  or  even  become  Romanists,  with- 
out thereby  losing  their  connexion  with  the 
learned  class  among  their  own  countrymen. 

"  The  remarks  of  Confiicius  upon  religious 
subjects  were  very  few  ;  lie  never  taught  the 
duly  of  man  to  any  higher  power  than  the 
head  of  the  slate  or  family  ;  though  he  sup- 
posed himself  commissioned  by  heaven  to  re- 
store the  doctrine  and  usages  of  the  ancient 
kings.  Ho  admitted  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand much  about  the  gods  ;  that  they  were 
beyond  and  above  the  comprehension  of  man; 
and  that  the  obligations  of  man  lay  rather  in 
doing  his  duty  lo  his  relatives  and  soeiety, 
than  in  worshipping  spirits  unknown.  '  Not 
knowing  even  lil'e,'  said  he,  '  how  can  we  know 
death  :' — and  when  his  disciples  asked  him,  in 
his  last  illness,  whom  he  should  sacrifice  lo, 
he  said  he  had  already  worshipped.  Chu  Hi 
resolved  the  few  and  obscure  references  to  the 
Supreme  Inlelligenre,  in  the  writings  of  Con 
fucius,  into  pure  materialism  ;  and  with  rc"an 


to  the  existence  of  gods  and  spirits,  he  'af- 
firmed, that  suflicient  knowledge  was  not  pos- 
sessed to  say  positively  that  they  existed  ;  and 
he  saw  no  difliculty  in  omitting  the  subject 
altogether.  His  system  is  also  entirely  silent 
respecting  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  future  rewards  and  punishments.  Virtue 
is  rewarded  and  vice  is  punished  in  the  indi- 
vidual, or  in  his  posterity,  on  earth  ;  but  of  a 
separate  state  of  existence  he  or  his  disciples 
do  not  speak.' 


(To  be 


From  Page  on  Teacliing. 

Mcnns  of  Securing  Good  Order. 

1st.  Be  careful  as  to  the  first  impression 
you  make. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  "  what  is  well  be- 
gun is  half  done."  This  holds  true  in  school- 
keeping,  and  particularly  in  school  govern- 
ment. The  young  study  character  very 
speedily  and  very  accurately.  Perhaps  no 
one  pupil  could  express  in  words  an  exact 
estimate  of  a  teacher's  character  after  a  week's 
acquaintance ;  but  yet  the  whole  school  has 
received  an  impression  which  is  not  far  from 
the  truth.  A  teacher,  then,  is  very  unwise 
who  attempts  to  assvme  to  be  anything  which 
he  is  not.  He  should  ever  be  frank  ;  and  in 
commencing  a  school  he  should  begin  as  he 
can  hold  out.  Any  assumption  of  an  authori- 
tative tone  is  especially  ill-judged.  The  pupils 
at  once  put  themselves  in  an  attitude  of  resist- 
ance, when  this  is  perceived  by  them. 

A  teacher  should  ever  remember  that  among 
children — however  it  may  be  among  adults — 
resjiect  always  precedes  attachment.  If  he 
would  gain  the  love  of  the  children,  he  must 
first  be  worthy  of  their  respect.  He  should 
therefore  act  deliberately,  and  always  consci- 
entiously. He  should  be  firm  but  never  petu- 
lant. It  is  very  important  at  the  outset  that 
he  should  be  truly  courteous  and  afiable.  It 
is  much  wiser  to  request  than  to  command,  at 
least  until  the  request  has  been  disregarded. 
There  arc  usually  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing, 
— a  gentle  and  a  rough  way.  "  John,  go  and 
shut  that  door,"  in  a  gruff  tone,  is  one  way  to 
have  a  door  closed.  John  will  undoubtedly 
go  and  shut  the  door — perhaps  with  a  slam, — 
but  he  will  not  thank  the  teacher  for  the  rough 
tones  used  in  commanding  it.  Now  it  costs 
no  more  time  or  breath  to  say,  "John,  I'll 
thank  you  if  you  will  shut  that  door."  Most 
cheerfully  will  John  comply  with  the  request, 
and  he  is  graleful  that  he  has  heard  these  tones 
of  kindness.  If  he  could  but  know  ihe  teach- 
er's wishes  afterward,  he  would  gladly  per- 
form them  unasked.  I  would  by  no  means 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  fawning  tone 
of  the  sycophant,  by  the  teacher.  He  should 
be  manly  and  dignified  ;  but  iho  language  of 
that  courtesy  which  springs  from  real  kind- 
ness, and  which  ever  becomes  the  gentleman, 
is  always  the  most  suitable  as  well  as  most 
expedient  for  him. 

2d.  Avoid  e.vhihifin:,'-  or  entertaining  a 
sv.ipiciovs  .ipiril. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  one  charged 
with  crime  is  always  to  be  presumed  innocent 
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until  proved  guilty.  This  should  be  the  max- 
im with  the  teacher  who  would  govern  well. 
There  is  no  more  direct  way  of  making  a 
school  vicious,  than  by  showing  them  that  you 
suspect  they  are  so.  A  good  reputation  is 
dear  to  all;  and  even  a  bad  boy  will  be  re- 
strained from  wicked  acts  as  long  as  he  thinks 
you  give  him  credit  for  good  intentions.  But 
if  he  finds  that  he  has  lost  your  good  opinion, 
he  feels  that  he  has  nothing  further  to  lose  by 
being  as  bad  as  you  suspect  him  to  be.  A 
teacher  is  wise,  therefore,  if  he  tries  to  see 
something  good,  even  in  a  vicious  pupil.  It 
may  be,  as  it  often  has  been,  the  means  of 
saving  such  a  pupil.  I  have  known  a  very 
depraved  boy  entirely  reformed  in  school,  by 
his  teacher  letting  him  know  that  he  had  no- 
ticed some  good  trails  in  his  character.  He 
afterwards  tuld  his  teacher,  that  "  he  had  been 
so  often  suspected  to  be  a  villain,  that  he  had 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  he  would  be 
one  ;  but  that,  when  he  found  one  man  who 
could  do  him  the  justice  to  give  him  credit  for 
a  lew  good  feelmgs — (for  he  knew  he  had 
them) — he  at  once  determined  to  show  that 
man  that  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced  ; 
and  that  he  would  sooner  die,  than  knowingly 
offlmd  the  only  person  who  ever  had  under- 
stood him." 

It  is  wise  sometimes,  not  only  lo  withhold 
the  expressions  of  suspicion,  but  to  give  some 
token  of  your  confidence  to  the  pupil  who  is 
troublesome.  Intrust  him  with  some  errand 
involving  responsibility,  or  assign  to  him  some 
duty  by  way  of  assistance  to  yourself,  and 
very  likely  you  will  gain  his  good  will  ever 
afterwards.  This  is  founded  upon  the  well 
known  principle  in  human  nature  acted  upon 
by  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  when  he  would  gain  his 
enemy,  asked  him  to  do  him  a  favour. 

od.  As  soon  as  possible  give  regular  and 
full  employment.  It  is  an  old  proverb,  that 
"  idleness  is  the  mother  of  mischief."  The 
nursery  hymn  also  contains  a  living  truth, — 


It  is  the  law  of  a  child's  nature  to  be  active; 
and  as  the  teacher  is  placed  in  the  school  to 
give  direction  to  such  minds,  he  can  hardly 
complain  of  their  going  upon  forbidden  objects 
unless  he  seasonably  provides  something  better 
for  them  to  do.  Very  early- then  the  teacher 
should  endeavour  to  classify  his  school,  and 
furnish  constant  and  full  employment — either 
of  study,  recitation,  or  relaxation — for  every 
hour  iti  the  day.  The  teacher  should  have  a 
plan  when  he  opens  the  school,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  carried  into  full  operation  the  better.  Be- 
sides, when  a  teacher  has  given  employment, 
he  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  the  pupils  being 
engaged  in  study.  Nobody  will  question  this 
right ;  and  it  is  far  more  profitable  to  require 
a  positive  duty  than  to  enjoin  a  negative, — 
such  as  abstinence  from  whispering,  or  from 
mischief  in  general. 

A  Touching  Story.— A.  H.  Stephens,  of 
Ga.,  in  a  recent  address  at  a  meeting  in  Alex- 
andria, for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Asylum 
and  Free  School  of  that  city,  related  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  : 


"  A  poor  little  boy,  in  a  cold  night  in  June, 
with  no  home  or  roof  to  shelter  his  head,  no 
paternal  or  maternal  guardian  or  guide  to  pro- 
tect and  direct  him  on  his  way,  reached  at 
nighlfill  the  house  of  a  rich  planter,  who  took 
hitn  in,  fed,  lodged,  and  sent  him  on  his  way, 
with  his  blessing.  Those  kind  attentions 
cheered  his  heart,  and  inspired  him  with  fresh 
courage  to  battle  with  the  obstacles  of  life. 
Years  rolled  round  :  f'rovidence  led  him  on  ; 
he  had  reached  the  legal  profession  ;  his  host 
had  died  ;  the  cormorants  that  prey  on  the 
substance  of  man  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
get  from  the  widow  her  estates.  She  sent  for 
the  nearest  counsel  to  commit  her  cause  to 
him,  and  that  counsel  proved  to  be  the  orphan 
boy  years  before  welcomed  and  entertained  by 
her  and  her  deceased  husband.  The  stimulus 
of  a  warm  and  tenacious  gratitude  was  now 
added  to  the  ordinary  motives  connected  with 
the  profession.  He  undertook  her  cause  with 
a  will  not  easily  to  be  resisted  ;  he  gained  it  ; 
the  widow's  estates  were  secured  to  her  in 
perpetuity  ;  and,  he  added,  with  an  emphasis 
of  emotion  that  sent  its  electric  thrill  through- 
out the  house — that  orphan  boy  stands  before 


The  White  Mountains. 

Mountains  are  objects  of  general  interest 
and  curiosity.  In  early  childhood  our  imagi- 
nations are  raised,  and  feelings  of  wonder  ex- 
cited by  descriptions  of  these  gigantic  barriers. 
When  we  learned  that  some  of  them  attain  the 
elevation  of  several  miles  above  the  general 
surface  of  our  globe,  did  we  not,  in  fancy  at 
least,  raise  our  young  eyes  towards  the  sky, 
and  measuring  the  distance  upward  as  well  as 
we  could,  conceive  of  a  mighty  hill  towering 
up  almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  vision. 
But  when  a  more  lull  acquaintance  with  the 
form  and  situation  of  mountain-ranges  has 
taught  us,  that  the  region  immediately  around 
them  is  itself  in  most  cases  greatly  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  that  their 
sides  are  not  always  as  bold  and  precipitous  as 
we  had  imagined  them,  these  giant  wonders  of 
nature  lose,  in  our  ideas  of  their  appearance, 
something  of  their  sky-piercing  character. 
But  there  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  mingled 
grandeur,  beauty,  and  wildness  in  the  scenery 
presented  by  rugged  and  elevated  mountains, 
that  cannot  fail  highly  to  gratify,  and  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder ;  and  if  upon  visiting  them,  their  appa- 
rent loftiness  does  not  equal  our  anticipations, 
the  disappointment  arises  from  our  being  inca- 
pable of  realizing  the  actual  vastness,  as  well 
as  the  distance,  of  the  objects  before  us.  The 
early  imaginings  of  our  childhood  respecting 
the  towering  height  of  mountains,  are,  in  fact, 
more  correct,  as  respects  their  real  elevation, 
than  those  which  we  form  when  they  stand 
before  us  in  all  their  grandeur  and  vastness. 
The  ascent  to  their  topmost  summits,  however, 
especially  if  it  be  performed  on  foot,  will 
serve  to  correct  any  false  impressions  which 
may  thus  be  formed  derogatory  to  their  great- 
ness. 

To  us  who  live  in  this  part  of  the  world, 


there  is  probably  no  mountain  land,  as  easily 
accessible,  that  presents  more  of  the  wild  and 
sublime  in  nature,  than  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire.  Some 
account  of  a  visit  made  during  the  past  sum- 
mer to  this  "Switzerland  of  America,"  by  a 
few  lovers  of  mountain  air  and  mountain 
scenery,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend."  It  is  but  an  im- 
perfect sketch  of  the  scenes  that  gladdened 
their  view  in  that  romantic  region, — scenes 
that  remain  impressed  upon  their  minds,  as  the 
pleasant  memories  of  a  week  amonor  the 
"  Crystal  Hills." 

THE    FRANCONIA    NOTCH. 

In  approaching  the  White  Mountains  from 
the  west,  Franconia  Notch,  near  which 
stands  in  silent  grandeur  Mount  Lafayette, 
the  monarch  of  the  Franconia  group,  (a 
south-western  spur  of  the  White  Mountains,) 
first  claims  the  attention  of  the  tourist.  Many 
travellers,  however,  pass  directly  on  towards 
the  Great  Notch,  without  visiting  this  less 
imposing,  but  scarcely  less  interesting  part  of 
the  White  Hills. 

Desirous  of  seeing  Mount  Lafayette,  and 
the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  we  took  an 
extra  from  Littleton,  a  small  town  near  the 
western  borders  of  New  Hampshire,  for  Fran- 
conia, 11  miles  distant.  For  several  days  we 
had  been  in  almost  constant  view  of  moun- 
tains near  or  in  the  distance,  and  had  become 
somewhat  accustomed  to  such  scenery  ;  but  the 
delight  with  which  we  gazed  upon  it  seemed 
rather  to  have  increased  than  abated.  Five 
miles  from  Littleton  we  passed  the  Franconia 
Iron  Works,  after  which  we  rapidly  approach- 
ed the  wild  and  lofiy  mountains  of  the  Notch. 
iMount  Lafayette  soon  stood  in  full  view  before 
us.  "'Well,"  said  one  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers who  had  travelled  with  us  across  the  State 
of  Vermont,  and  who  had  twice  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  "  Well,"  said  he,  as  we  gazed  upon 
the  broad  and  towering  front  of  Mount  Lafay- 
ette, "  that  is  a  mountain  indeed."  Upon  in- 
quiring how  the  view  before  us  compared  with 
mountain  scenery  in  Switzerland,  he  remarked 
that  there  was  not  much  difference  in  point  of 
grandeur  and  apparent  elevation ;  but  that  twoof 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  features  of  the 
Alps  were  here  entirely  wanting, — the  eternal 
snuw  mantle  of  the  more  elevated  summits, 
and  the  cold  but  glittering  glaciers  of  the 
mountain  valleys.  I  could  scarcely,  at  first, 
repress  the  wish,  that  the  snows  of  winter  had 
found  upon  the  summits  of  the  "  Crystal 
Hills,"  a  continual  resting-place,  and  formed 
the  source  of  those  rivers  of  ice,  the  descrip- 
tions of  whose  singular  appearance  and  mys- 
terious motions,  had  so  often  excited  my  curi- 
osity. But  well  knowing  before  that  these 
things  formed  no  part  of  the  wonders  of  the 
While  Hills,  I  was  not  disappointed.  Nor 
did  the  desire  for  the  addition  of  snow-capped 
summits  and  cataracts  of  ice  long  trouble  me, 
with  this  imposing  scene  before  us.  Though 
not  unaccustomed  to  mountain  scenery,  we 
felt,  while  gazing  upon  the  stupendous  front  of 
iMount  Lafayette,  that  we  had  never  before  so 
fully  realized  the  meaning  of  the  word  grand. 

VVe  rode  pleasantly  onward  toward  the  place 
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of  our  destination.  Tiie  day  was  fine,  and 
numerous  scattered  clouds  were  moving  across 
the  (ace  of  the  si<y,  the  shadows  of  which,  I 
as  they  passed  rapidly  over  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  Entering  the  Notch,  our  road  conti- 
nued along  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  a  branch 
of  the  Ainmnnoosuc,  to  its  source  in  Echo 
Lake.  This  is  a  small  but  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  one  of  Nature's  own  mirrors,  reflecting 
from  its  silvery  bosom  the  rugged  mountains 
that  surround  it;  while  the  latter  return  to  the 
ear  of  the  delighted  visiter  to  this  secluded 
lake,  whatever  sounds  are  thrown  across  its 
quiet  waters.  Soon  after  passing  Echo  Lake 
■we  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  Notch,  and 
alighted  at  the  La  Fayette  House,  the  only 
dwelling  within  several  miles. 

Here  the  mountains  on  either  side  rise  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  road. 
Half  a  mile  below,  towards  the  south-east,  is 
to  be  seen  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  place. 
This  is  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,"  a 
remarkable  profile  of  the  human  face,  that 
stands  forth  from  the  brow  of  the  western 
mountain,  and  seems  like  a  sentinel  set  to 
guard  the  passage  among  these  stupendous 
hills.  Being  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
this  rock-formed  profile,  like  many  other 
"wonderful  curiosities,"  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers  is  invited,  would  prove 
to  be  of  comparatively  little  importance,  we 
prepared  ourselves  for  a  disappointment.  But 
when  we  stood  by  the  finger-board  at  the 
road-side,  that  points  "To  the  Profile  Rock," 
we  found  that  this  was  indeed  an  object  of 
great  interest.  The  resemblance  to  the  human 
profile  is  remarkably  correct. 

While  we  were  gazing  on  the  old  man's 
fece,  a  spy-glass  was  passed  around  that  we 
might  have  a  more  distinct  view  of  his  fea- 
tures. But  he  appeared  to  more  advantage 
with  the  unassisted  eye.  The  glass  revealed 
the  marks  of  lime  on  his  storm-beat  counte- 
nance ;  for  with  it  were  seen  long  and  deep 
wrinkles  furrowing  his  aged  cheeks.  Time 
has  even  within  a  few  years  wrought  some 
alteration  in  his  appearance  :  his  old  cravat,  it 
is  said,  has  fallen;  and  several  other  changes 
have  taken  place,  if  the  portrait  of  him,  pub- 
lished in  Silliman's  Journal,  in  1828,  is  as 
faithful  as  that  contained  in  a  volume  of  White 
Mountain  scenery  recently  put  forth  by  William 
Oakres. 

The  rocks  that  form  the  profile  are  so  situ- 
ated, that  it  is  only  when  seen  in  a  particular 
direction,  that  they  present  the  outline  of  the 
human  face.  When  viewed  from  a  position 
much  removed  from  the  right  one,  they  appear 
as  rude  and  irregular  as  any  that  rest  upon 
the  brow  of  the  mountain.  The  length  of  the 
profile  is  60,  or  according  to  some  accounts, 
80  feet;  but  as  seen  from  the  road,  (which  is 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  hundred  yards  from  it 
in  a  direct  line,)  its  length  appears  only  to  be 
seven  or  eight  feet. 

Between  the  road  and  the  foot  of  the  rugged 
mountain  from  whose  side,  at  the  verge  of  the 
precipitous  part,  this  Patriarch  of  the  Hills  looks 
abroad  over  the  wild  and  majestic  scone  befori^ 
him,  lies  a  pretty  little  mountain  lake,  called 
Profile  Lake,  or  Ferrin's  Pond.    The  old  man 


might  use  it  as  a  looking-glass,  if  he  would 
but  bend  his  neck  and  gaze  on  its  placid  sur- 
face. But  he  stoops  not  to  the  lower  things  of| 
earth  ;  his  eyes  are  fixed  upon  no  other  object 
than  the  summits  of  the  opposing  moun-1 
tains.  i 

The  narrow  and  romantic  valley  of  the 
Franconia  Notch,  continues  in  a  south-easterly  ' 
direction  for  several  miles.  Near  Knight's 
Tavern,  5i  miles  from  the  La  Fayette  House, 
are  several  objects  of  interest,  which  are  con- 
sidered worthy  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 
Wishing  to  visit  these,  in  the  afternoon  I  took 
a  solitary  ride  on  horseback  through  the 
Notch,  the  scenery  of  which  is  remarkably 
wild  and  picturesque.  On  either  side,  the 
mountains  rise  up  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
1500  feet  or  more.  A  mile  below  the  hotel,  the 
mountain  on  the  south-western  side  becomes 
much  moie  dark  and  precipitous,  particularly 
towards  the  top,  and  continues  so  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Near  the  road  flows  the 
Pemigewasset,  sometimes  out  of  sight  of  the 
traveller,  sometimes  close  beside  him.  He  e.\- 
periences  a  feeling  of  awe  and  joyful  admira- 
tion combined,  as  he  contemplates  the  wild  and 
secluded  scene,  or  listens  to  the  music  of  the 
dancing  waters,  as  they  flow  careering  down 
their  rocky  channel  ;  now  forming  miniature 
cataracts,  and  now  moving  at  a  gentler  pace, 
their  sweet  tones  almost  hushed  in  silence. 
This  feeling  is  greatly  heightened,  particularly 
if  the  traveller  be  alone,  by  the  solitariness  of 
the  road.  He  has  a  mountain  close  on  this 
side,  and  close  on  that  side,  a  narrow  road 
among  the  thick  trees  and  underwood,  with  no 
human  habitation  before  or  behind  him,  per- 
haps for  several  miles  ;  and  he  hears  no  sound 
but  the  music  of  the  birds  and  the  voice  of  the 
waters. 

At  one  place,  about  four  miles  below  the 
summit  of  the  Notch,  the  water  pours  into  a 
nearly  circular  excavation  in  the  solid  rock, 
apparently  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
stream.  My  attention  was  particularly  arres- 
ted by  this  singular  formation,  and  I  enjoyed 
seeing  it  the  more,  in  consequence  of  coming 
upon  it  ignorantly  and  unexpectedly,  not  then 
knowing  that  it  was  "  The  Basin,"  one  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  place. 

Upon  arriving  at  Knight's,  I  procured  a 
guide,  who  conducted  me  to  "The  Flume" 
and  "Pool."  The  former  is  reached  by  a 
rough  walk  of  nearly  a  mile  through  the 
woods,  and  over  rocks,  creeks,  stones,  and 
roots.  A  small  stream  flows  down  the  moun- 
tain through  a  great  chasm  in  the  rock,  which 
is  70  or  80  feet  deep,  and  varies  from  15  to 
^5  feet  in  width.  The  walls  of  this  chasm 
are  mostly  perpendicular,  and  in  some  places, 
actually  overhanging.  The  length  of  ihis  rift 
in  the  mountain's  side  is  probably  two  or  three 
hundred  yards.  Near  the  upper  end,  a  huge 
rock  is  lodged  about  25  feet  above  the  water, 
upon  which  visiters  may  stand  and  survey  the 
scene.  Except  when  much  swollen  by  heavy 
rains,  the  stream  is  too  small  and  not  suffi- 
ciently impetuous  to  add  much  to  the  etFcct. 
I'elow  the  Flume  is  "The  Cascade,"  where  the 
same  stream  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the 
bare  rocks,  and  glittering  beautifully  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  flows  down  the  side  of  the 


mountain,    no    longer    confined     by    opposing  i 
walls,  I'or  a  distance  of  several  hundred  feet. 

" 'J'he  Pool,"  which  is  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  house,  in  a  different  direc- 
tion from  the  Flume,  is  a  great  natural  well  in 
the  mountain,  %viih  nearly  perpendicular  sides. 
A  stream  flows  in  at  one  side  through  a  large 
opening  extending  from  the  top  of  the  well  to 
the  surlace  of  the  water,  and  flows  out  through  ' 
i  much  smaller  opening  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  visiter  stands  at  the  edge  and  looks  down 
about  150  feet  upon  the  whirling  waters  below. 
The  well  is  perhaps  70  feet  in  diameter  near 
the  top,  and   about  40  or  50  feet  where  the 
stream   enters  it.       We  descenaed   some   dis- 
tance, part   way   by   means  of  a    ladder,  and,  ■ 
had  time  allowed,  we  could   have  gone  down  i 
nearly  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  whirl-  i 
ing  pool.  I 

in  returning  to  our  hotel,  I  enjoyed  again  i 
the  wild  and  secluded  scenery  of  the  Notch,  , 
and  took  a  more  careful  view  of"  The  Basin," 
without,  however,  observing,  what  I  afterwarda 
learned  was  there,  continually  laved  by  the 
limpid  waters,  the /oo<  of  "The  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountain." 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  house,  the  sha- 
dows of  the  western  mountain  had  nearly 
reached  the  summit  of  the  opposite  ridge. 
Before  me  was  a  beautiful  cloudless  sky,  of 
that  inimitable  roseate  tint  that  so  often  adorns 
the  region  of  the  setting  sun.  This,  seen 
through  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees  that 
skirted  my  path,  or  contrasted  with  the  dark 
brow  of  the  more  distant  mountain,  presented 
of  itself,  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty  ;  but 
when  reflected  from  the  placid  waters  of  Pro- 
file Lake,  the  etfect  was  such  as  I  need  not 
attempt  to  describe.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to 
the  varied  scenes  enjoyed  during  a  day,  spent 
ivith  pleasure,  and,  I  trust,  not  without  profit, 
among  the  mountains  of  Franconia. 

(To  be  conliilued.) 


Selected  for  "Tile  Friend.' 
MORNING. 
Oh  !  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  tliat  with  rising  niorn  arise. 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view. 
Which  evermore  makes  all  things  new  ! 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  waking  and  uprising  prove. 
Through  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies  each  returning  day, 

Hover  around  us  while  we  pray  : — 

New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven. 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  our  mind 

Be  set,  to  hallow  all  wc  find, 

New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price, 

God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 

Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be. 
As  more  of  heaven  in  each  we  sec  : 
Some  softening  gleam  of  love  and  prayer 
Shall  dawn  on  every  cross  and  care. 

As  for  some  dear,  familiar  strain, 
Untired  we  ask,  and  ask  again — 
Ever  in  its  melodious  store. 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before. 

Such  is  the  bliss  of  souls  serene, 

When  they  have  vowed  and  steadfast  been, 
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Counting;  the  cost,  in  all  to  espy 
Their  God,  in  all,  themselves  deny. 

Oh,  could  we  learn  that  sacrifice, 
What  lights  vvuuld  all  around  us  rise! 
How  would  our  hearts  with  wisdom  talk, 
Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk  ! 

We  need  not  bid,  for  cloistered  cell, 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell, 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high, 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  sky. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask  ; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves ;  a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God. 

Seek  we  no  more ;  content  with  these, 
Let  present  rupture,  comfort,  ease, 
As  heaven  shall  bid  them,  come  and  go  :— 
The  secret  this  of  Rest  below. 

Only,  O  Lord  1  in  thy  dear  love, 
Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day, 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 


For  "  Ttie  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  181.) 

It  is  not  needful  to  narrate  many  of  the 
heart-rending  scenes  which  the  city  of  Phila- 
del|)hia  witnessed  during  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
months,  1793.  Many  died  unattended, — 
wives  fled  from  sick  husbands — husbands  aban- 
doned iheir  dying  wives, — parents  deserted 
their  own  offspring  in  their  distress, — and  chil- 
dren left  their  plague-strici<en  parents  to  die 
of  neglect.  But  notwithstanding  this,  very 
many  instances  of  deep  affection,  of  faithful 
fidelity  unto  death,  were  also  witnessed.  '  Nev- 
er were  the  kindnesses  of  human  nature  and 
the  prevailing  loveliness  of  Divine  grace  in 
tendering  the  feelings  to  the  woes  of  others, 
more  strongly  developed,  than  at  this  season, 
where  in  many,  self  appeared  all  in  all. 

Let  us  turn  to  Daniel  Offley.  Having  about  the 
close  of  the  Ninth  month,  been  with  two  of  his 
friends  and  associates  on  some  errand  of  mer- 
cy, as  they  were  separating,  he  said,  "  The 
language  of  this  dispensation  to  every  one  of 
us  is,  '  Be  ye  also  ready,'  for  at  such  an  hour 
as  we  e.xpect  not,  the  messenger  of  death  may 
be  sent  to  our  houses."  They  parted,  never  to 
meet  again.  Two  of  them,  were  soon  called 
home  to  heaven,  the  third  sickened  with  the 
prevailing  disorder,  but  was,  in  the  ordering  of 
Divine  Providence,  restored  to  health,  and  is 
still  living  [1849]. 

On  the  3d  of  the  Tenth  month,  Daniel  Of- 
fley was  taken  ill.  On  the  4lh,  one  of  his 
friends  came  to  see  him,  and  whilst  sitting  by 
his  side,  expressed  the  sorrow  with  which  he 
was  affected,  at  seeing  one  who  had  been  so 
serviceable  to  the  sick,  himself  seized  with  the 
disorder,  adding,  that  he  had  hoped  Daniel 
would  have  been  spared.  The  grace-support- 
ed patient  cheerfully  replied,  "  It  matters  little, 
when  in  our  places,  how  we  are  disposed  of, 
whether  in  life  or  death." 

With  a  holy,  happy  confidence  in  the  Lord, 
unshaken  by  the  pains  of  his  distressed  body, 
he  lay  serenely  tranquil  waiting  the  result. 
He  knew  that  all  would  be  well,  and  expressed 


was,  he  replied.  That  he  had   had  a 
iforlable  ni<iht,  and    had   been  over- 


his  resignation  to  the  Lord's  will,  whether  it  | 
should  be  for  life  or  death.  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  the  month,  his  wife  asking  him 
how  he 
very  com 

shadowed  with  the  calming  influence  of  Divine 
love,  in  a  degree  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced. 

Thus  sustained  and  comforted,  he  continued 
to  the  close,  departing  this  life  on  the  Uth 
of  the  Tenth  Month,  1793,  aged  nearly  37 
years. 

In  the  year  1780,  soon  after  Thomas  Scat- 
tergood's  return  with  Samuel  Enilen  and  Geo. 
Dillwyn  from  the  south,  he  was  appointed  an 
overseer  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly 
Meeting.  He  had  long  been  under  the  pre- 
paring hand  for  the  ministry,  but  his  baptisms 
and  exercises  to  fit  him  for  that  awful  work 
were  not  yet  fully  accomplished,  and  he  still 
abode  in  the  purifying  fti'e.  He  sometimes, 
when  he  was  dwelling  most  closely  with  the 
inspeaking  Word  and  Seed  of  life,  deemed  that 
the  time  for  him  to  open  his  mouth  in  ihe 
public  congregation  drew  very  nigh,  but  at  other 
limes  when  less  bowed  under  the  sense  of 
eternal  things,  he  almost  lost  the  feeling  that 
such  an  exposure  was  required  at  his  hands. 

His  friend  William  Savery,  who  had  been 
plucked  by  Divine  grace  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning,  was  at  this  lime  occasionally  opening 
his  mouth  in  the  ministry.  William  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1750.  In  the 
days  of  his  youth,  he  had  given  way  to  the 
temptations  of  the  enemy  of  all  good,  and  had 
become  estranged  from  the  paths  of  purity  and 
peace.  Yet  he  was  not  forgotten  of  his  God. 
Many  and  many  a  visitation  of  reproving 
mercy  was  meted  out  to  his  soul.  His  days 
which  were  often  spent  in  wantonness  and 
mirth,  were  followed  by  nights  of  lamentation 
and  mourning.  We  learn  from  his  own 
account,  that  he  at  this  time  frequented  taverns, 
and  places  of  diversion,  and  indulged  in  card- 
playing.  Having  been  somewhat  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  his  evil  habils,  he  endeavoured  in  his 
own  strength  to  improve  his  moral  condition. 
He  refrained  from  some  of  his  most  glaring 
sins,  and  doubtless  appeared  much  improved  in 
the  sight  of  men.     He  says, — 

"  Now  I  struggled  hard  to  break  myself  of 
my  fondness  for  company,  seeing  the  snare 
there  was  in  it  ;  being  apt  to  relate  adventures 
and  tales,  to  provoke  mirth  ;  and  often,  for  the 
embellishment  of  thein,  to  strain  beyond  the 
truth.  I  was  much  concerned  to  watch  over 
myself,  in  this  particular  ;  which  is  both  dis- 
honourable and  sinful,  yet  a  vice  that  I  have 
observed  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  youlh 
of  both  sexes.  Even  in  companies  that  are 
termed  polite,  or  well  bred,  the  discourse  is 
often  so  strained,  that  few  sentences  or  narra- 
tives, if  examined,  would  be  found  to  be 
strictly  true.  Some  fondly  imagine  that  there 
is  but  little  harm  in  telling  untruths,  unless 
they  be  seriously  told  ;  not  considering  our 
holy  profession,  and  who  it  was  that  said,  '  let 
your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay  ;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  ibis  cometh  of  evil.' 

"  Oh  !  the  folly  of  thus  mis-spending  our  pre- 
cious time  !  How  watchful,  how  careful  ought 
we  to  be  of  our  words  and  actions;  always  re- 


membering that  the  holy  eye  of  an  all-seeing 
God  pervades  the  most  secret  chambers  we 
can  retire  to  ;  and  his  ear  is  ever  open  to  hear 
both  the  evil  and  the  good  !  Insomuch  that 
one  formerly  said,  there  is  not  a  thought  in  the 
heart,  nor  a  word  on  Ihe  tongue,  but  he  knows 
altogether.  Yea,  and  many  of  the  present 
day,  have  known  when  the  terrors  of  the  Lord 
have  overtaken  them  for  sin,  and  they  have 
had  to  taste  of  the  spirit  of  judgment  and  of 
burning, — that  every  secret  thing  has  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  hidden  works  of 
darkness  have  been  made  manifest  ;  and  that 
even  for  idle  words  they  have  had  to  render 
an  account." 

"  1  had  been  employed,  as  before  related,  in 
bringing  myself  to  a  more  circumscribed  life; 
being  pretty  careful  in  my  conduct  and  con- 
versation, and  just  in  my  dealings  amongst 
men  ;  and  was  willing  to  believe  that  I  had 
attained  to  great  matters  ;  and  that  1  might 
now  take  up  my  rest,  for  by  my  own  strength, 
ability,  and  contrivance,  1  could  not  only  keep 
up  a  fair,  upright  character  among  men,  and 
make  myself  happy  and  respected  ;  but,  (oh  1 
the  deceitful  workings  of  Satan  !  oh  !  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  I)  that  it  would  at  the  close 
of  time  here,  gain  me  an  inheritance  among  all 
those  that  are  sanctified,  in  the  regions  of 
purity  and  peace." 

"  How  can  1  suffrcienlly  adore  [the  Lord]  for 
his  continued  regard  and  care  over  me,  in  that 
he  did  not  suffer  me  to  remain  long  in  this 
state  of  delusion  and  error;  but  disturbed  my 
false  rest,  and  made  me,  at  times,  exceedingly 
untmsy  with  it.  At  length,  he  gave  me  to  see 
that  notwithstanding  my  regularity  of  beha- 
viour, and  all  my  boasted  attainments,  I  fell 
far  short  of  that  purity,  which  all  the  vessels 
of  the  Lord's  house  must  come  to  ;  and  that  I 
was  yet  under  the  law,  which  cannot  make  the 
comers  thereunto  perfect;  not  having  passed 
under  the  flaming  sword,  nor  felt  the  day  of 
the  Lord  to  come,  which  burns  as  an  oven. 

"This  brought  great  distress  and  anxiety 
of  mind  over  me;  and,  sometimes,  I  was 
ready  to  doubt  the  truth  of  these  divine  reve- 
lations. I  was  also  exceedingly  desirous  to 
find,  if  possible,  an  easier  way  to  happiness, 
than  by  submitting  myself  wholly  to  the  cross, 
of  which  1  had,  as  yet,  experienced  but  little. 
And  one  night,  as  I  was  much  tossed  and  dis- 
tressed in  mind,  (which  was  usual  for  me  about 
that  time,)  1  went  to  bed,  and  as  one  that  was 
in  a  dark  and  howling  wilderness,  where  I 
could  see  no  way  out,  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.  But  at  length  the  Lord,  who,  indeed, 
watched  over  me  continually  for  good,  (bles- 
sed and  praised  forever  be  his  name!)  brought 
me  into  some  degree  of  composure,  so  that  I 
believe  I  went  to  sleep.  Be  that  as  it  might, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was  travelling  with  a 
friend,  and  we  saw,  at  a  distance  from  us,  a 
very  spacious  house,  the  like  I  had  never  seen, 
situate  on  a  high  hill,  which  I  believed  to  be 
the  mansion  of  rest  and  happiness.  We  kept 
together  along  the  road,  and  with  little  difficulty 
arrived  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house,  which 
we  then  perceived  to  be  the  back  part  of  it ; 
and  in  the  door  stood  a  very  venerable  old 
man,  whom  I  thought  to  be  one  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  who,  I  think,  beckoned  to  us  not  to 
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come  forward.  At  which  we  stopped;  and  he 
informed  us,  we  were  not  right  ;  and  that  this 
was  not  the  right  way  into  the  house;  and 
that  if  we  got  in  that  way,  we  should  not  en- 
joy the  happiness  we  expected.  Upon  which 
]  left  my  companion,  and  soon  found  myself 
at  the  front  of  the  house.  But  now  the  diffi- 
culty appeared  ;  for  between  me  and  it  was  a 
furnace,  which  all  that  ever  arrived  thergin, 
must  pass  through.  Around  this  furnace,  at  a 
little  distance,  stood  a  multitude  of  people, 
who,  I  believed,  had  likewise  the  desire  thai  1 
had,  of  geiting  into  the  house,  and  were  look- 
ing at  the  furnace,  but  were  afraid  to  enter.  I 
pressed  forward,  and  got  near  the  mouth,  and 
it  appeared  exceeding  hot,  about  four  times  as 
long  as  myself,  and  about  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter. As  1  stood  viewing  it,  1  believed  the  fire 
was  much  the  hottest  round  the  sides,  but  de- 
creased in  heat  towards  the  middle,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  the  best  place  to  pass  through  ; 
and  where  if  I  could  he  steady  enough  lo  keep, 
1  should  receive  the  least  hurt.  My  thoughts 
were  much  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  very  irreso- 
lute, and  I  reasoned  thus  :  If  thou  shouldst 
attempt  lo  pass  through,  and  find  the  fire  too 
hot,  and  be  obliged  to  come  out  again,  back- 
wards, thou  wilt  then  become  the  laugh  and 
scorn  of  all  the  multitude  ;  and  I  believe  my 
heart  failed  me,  and  1  turned  away  sorrowful, 
and  remember  no  further;  but  thus  far,  dwelt 
exceedingly  lively  in  my  imagination,  and  with 
uncommon  clearness.  1  immediately  related 
it  to  my  beloved  partner,  who,  being  acquainted 
with  Jtiy  state  of  mind,  without  much  hesila- 
tion,  could  unravel  the  meaning  of  it;  which, 
indeed,  was  so  plain,  that  he  that  runs  might 
read. 

"  Though  I  have  not  been  apt  to  catch  at 
every  imagination  that  presents  itself  in  sleep, 
— believing,  in  general,  that  dreams  are  but  of 
small  import,  and  commonly  proceed  from  ihe 
engagemenis  of  the  day,— yet,  1  have  no 
doubt  that  the  Lord  is  pleased,  at  times,  to 
manifest  himself  to  man  in  dreams,  as  he  sees 
meet,  either  for  encouragement,  reproof,  or  in- 
struction. 

"  With  respect  to  what  I  have  related,  the 
strong  impression  it  made  on  my  mind,  iho 
plain  application  of  it  to  the  state  1  was  then 
in,  and  the  instruction  it  conveyed  to  me,  left 
no  room  to  doubt  ils  being  divinely  intended 
for  my  good.  But  as  it  opened  my  eyes  more 
clearly  lo  discern  where  I  was,  and  that  all  ihe 
righteousness  of  my  own  pulling  on,  was  as 
filthy  rags,  of  which  1  must  be  stripped,  before 
1  could  experience  a  putting  on  of  that  purity 
and  righteousness,  which  is  the  fine  linen  of 
the  saints  ;— so  it  brought  great  distress  and 
anxiety  of  mind  over  mc." 

(Tolicconliniioil.) 


Imlian  Anliqidli/.— The  Houston  Telegraph 
speaks  of  huge  limestone  rocks  near  ihe  south 
fork  of  the  Liano,  which  arc  covered  with 
rude  paintings  representing  Indian  Chiefs  in 
their  war  costumes,  horses,  mules,  and  other 
animals  ;  also  a  variety  of  hieroglyphical 
figures.  They  arc  executed  chiefly  willi  Ver- 
million and  charcoal.  These  paintings  are 
much  venerated  by  the  Camanches. 


For  "Tile  Friend." 

The  Ruins  of  Sineveh. 

The  researches  of  Botia,  the  French  Con- 
sul, at  Mosul,  disclosed  in  the  year  1843  the 
interesting  fact,  that  the  grassy  mounds  upon 
ihe  western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  lo 
and  below  Mosul,  cover  the  remains  of  ex- 
tensive ruins — the  palaces  and  temples  of  the 
ancient  Assyrians.  The  stones  of  these  pa- 
laces are  covered  wiih  inscriptions  in  those 
myslerious  arrow-headed  characters,  which 
are,  probably,  the  oldest  alphabetical  writings 
in  the  world;  they  are  sculptured  in  high  re- 
lief, wilh  figures  of  kings  and  warriors,  of 
animals  symbolical  of  the  religious  belief  of 
those  remote  ages,  and  of  battle-scenes,  and 
historical  events,  illustrating  the  lost  annals  of 
the  primeval  world.  The  mine  of  ancient 
history  thus  opened  by  the  French  Consul,  has 
been  diligently  explored  in  the  short  space  of 
lime  which  has  since  elapsed.  An  enterprising 
English  traveller,  Austen  Henry  Layard,  has 
devoted  himself  lo  ihese  invesligations,  and 
wilh  Ihe  assistance  of  funds  from  the  English 
minister  at  Conslanlinople,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  has  succeeded  in  laying 
bare  Ihe  site  of  ancient  palaces,  ihat  have 
lieen  hidden  from  the  Arab  and  the  Scythian 
for  25t)0  years,  beneath  the  mouldering  dust 
that  had  heaped  above  them. 

The  style  of  architecture  of  these  Assyrian 
palaces  was  common  to  all  that  level  plain  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  prevailed  alike 
at  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  during  a  period  of 
many  centuries.  The  country  being  a  dead 
level,  the  elevation  necessary  to  give  com- 
manding eminence  lo  their  public  buildings, 
was  obtained  by  erecting  a  foundation  of  solid 
brick-work,  3U  or  40  feet  in  height,  of  suffi- 
cient extent  to  coniain  all  the  various  buildings 
connecled  with  the  royal  residence.  Thus  an 
artificial  platform  many  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  bread:  h  was  obtained,  which  served  both  as 
a  forlification  and  as  a  suitable  foundation  for 
the  imperial  edifices.  In  exploring  Ihe  ruins, 
the  workmen  dug  down  to  ihis  platform,  and 
then  worked  horizontally  along  tlie  walls  and 
passages  that  were  laid  bare. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
an  account  is  given  of  the  success  which  had 
attended  these  researches,  into  the  great  mound 
opposite  Mosul.  It  is  there  stated,  that  three 
great  edifices,  of  diflerent  ages,  adorned  by 
sculptures  of  difi^erent  characters, — one  at  the 
north-cast  corner,  one  in  the  centre,  one  to 
ihe  south-west,  revealed  lo  the  light  of  day  the 
Nineveh  perhaps,  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
of  Salmanezer  and  Sennacherib,  of  Esarhad- 
don  and  Sardanapalus.  Eight  and  twenty 
halls  and  galleries  of  these  ancient  buildings 
have  l)een  explored,  and  by  the  engravings 
wilh  which  his  account  of  his  labours  is  illus- 
trated, "  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  several 
parts  of  the  n)ound,  from  n  shapeless  heap  of 
rubbish  covered  with  vpgelation — a  grassy  hill 
of  vast  size,  but  inexplicable  shape — become 
gradually  an  assemblage  of  ruins,  in  which 
the  walls,  roofless  indeed,  but  mostly  erect, 
stand  up  before  us.  The  chambers  expand, 
many  of  them  dazzling  with  rich  colours, 
which   faded   unfortunately  when  exposed   lo 


light;  and  faced  wilh  sculptured  slabs.  We 
understand  the  whole  construction  and  arrange- 
ment, if  not  extent,  of  an  Assyrian  palace- 
temple."  "  The  gates  of  the  more  imporlant 
chambers  were  usually  designated  by  a  pair  of 
gigantic  figures, — bulls,  lions, — or  compo- 
site forms, — the  colossal  warders  of  these  vast 
halls.  The  gates  or  doors,  if  there  were  gates 
or  doors,  had  entirely  perished."  The  follow- 
ing is  the  author's  lively  description  of  the 
finding  of  one  of  these  gigantic  figures: 

"  On  the  morning  I  rode  to  the  encampment 
of  Sheikh  Abd  Urrahman,  and  was  returning 
to  the  mounds  when  I  saw  two  Arabs  of  his 
tribe  urging  their  mares  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  On  approaching  me  they  slopped. 
'  Haslen,  O  Bey,'  exclaimed  one  of  them, — 
'hasten  lo  the  diggers,  for  they  have  found 
Nimrod  himself.  Wallah,  it  is  wonderful,  but 
it  is  true  !  we  have  seen  him  with  our  own 
eyes.  There  is  no  God  but  God  ;'  and  both 
joining  in  ihe  pious  exclamation,  they  galloped 
off  without  further  words  in  the  direction  of 
their  tents. 

"  On  reaching  the  ruins,  I  descended  into  the 
new  trench  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had 
already  seen  me  as  I  approached,  standing 
near  a  heap  of  baskets  and  cloaks.  Whilst 
A  wad  advanced  and  asked  for  a  present  to 
celebrate  the  occasion,  the  Arabs  withdrew  the 
screen  they  had  hastily  constructed,  and  dis- 
closed an  enormous  human  head  sculptured  out 
of  the  alabaster  of  the  countiy.  They  had  un- 
covered the  upper  part  of  a  figure,  Ihe  remainder 
of  which  was  slill  buried  in  Ihe  earth.  1  saw  at 
once  that  the  head  must  belong  to  a  winged 
lion  or  bull,  similar  to  those  of  Khorsabad  and 
Persepolis.  It  was  in  admirable  preservation. 
The  expression  was  calm  yet  majestic,  and  ihe 
outline  of  Ihe  features  showed  a  freedom  and 
a  knowledge  of  art,  scarcely  lo  be  looked  for 
in  the  works  of  so  remoie  a  period.  I  was 
not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had  been  amazed 
and  terrified  at  this  apparalion.  It  required 
no  stretch  of  imagination  lo  conjure  up  the 
most  strange  fancies.  This  gigantic  head, 
blanched  wilh  age,  thus  rising  from  the  bowels  . 
of  the  earlh,  might  well  have  belonged  to  one 
of  those  fearful  beings  which  are  pictured  in 
iho  traditions  of  the  country,  as  appearing  to 
mortals,  slowly  ascending  iVom  the  regions 
below.  One  of  the  workmen,  on  catching  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  monster,  had  thrown  down 
his  basket  and  ran  oil'  towards  Mosul,  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 

"  Whilst  I  was  superintending  Ihe  removal 
of  the  earth  which  still  clung  to  ihe  sculpture, 
and  giving  directions  for  the  conlinuaiion  of 
the  work,  a  noise  of  horsemen  was  heard,  and 
presently  Abd  Urrahman,  followed  by  half  his 
tribe,  appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  trench.  As 
soon  as  the  two  Arabs  had  reached  the  tents 
and  published  the  wonders  they  had  seen, 
every  one  mounted  his  mare  and  rode  to  ihe 
mound  lo  satisfy  himself  of  ihc  triiili  of  these 
inconceivable  reports.  When  they  beheld  the 
head,  tiiey  all  cried  logeihcr,  'There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  iMahommed  is  his  prophet  1' 
It  was  some  time  before  iho  Sheikh  could  be 
prevailed  upon  lo  descend  into  ihe  pil  and  con- 
vince himself  that  the  image  ho  saw  was  of 
stone.    '  This  is  not  the  work  of  men's  hands,' 
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he  exclaimed,  'but  of  those  infidel  giants  of 
whom  the  Propiiet,  peace  be  with  him!  has 
said  that  they  were  higher  than  tiie  highest 
date  tree  ;  lliis  is  one  of  the  idols  which  Noah, 
peace  be  with  him  1  cursed  before  the  flood.' 
In  this  opinion,  the  result  of  a  careful  exami- 
nation, all  the  bystanders  concurred." 

"  The  palace  on  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
the  mounds,  which  Mr.  Layard  considers  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Ninevite  buildings,  had 
evidently  been  the  most  magnificent  edifice, 
displayed  the  more  regular  construction,  was 
adorned  with  the  finest  sculplures,  and  covered 
with  the  more  curious  inscriplions."  That 
these  ancient  palaces  belonged  to  the  earliest 
times  of  Nineveh,  seems  to  be  fully  proved  by 
anolher  remarkable  discovery  which  was 
made  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  The 
palaces  must  have  long  since  been  buried  be- 
nealh  the  sands  of  the  desert,  blown  thither 
by  the  prevailing  west  wind,  and  gathering 
over  them,  as  the  sands  on  the  shore  become 
heaped  up  over  a  stranded  wreck,  when  another 
race  ignorant  of  the  already  ancient  history  of 
the  land,  inhabited  the  region,  and  here,  in  this 
very  mound,  on  lop  of  the  palace  it  may  be  of 
Semiramis  herself,  buried  their  dead!  "The 
excavators  had  to  A\gthrovgh  a  layer  of  tombs, 
not  the  haslily  piled  sepulchres  of  a  roving 
tribe,  but  tombs  regularly  formed  of  bricks 
carefully  joined,  wilhout  mortar;  some  covered 
with  slabs  of  alabaster;  and  some,  large 
earthen  sarcophagi  covered  with  slabs.  Parts 
of  a  skeleton  and  some  of  the  bones,  appeared 
entire  on  opening  one  of  the  tombs,  but  crum- 
bled into  dust  on  the  attempt  to  remove  them. 
In  the  first  of  these  tombs  were  likewise  found 
vases  of  reddish  clay  and  beads,  and  small  or- 
naments belonging  to  a  necklace.  Besides 
there  was  a  cylinder  representing  a  king  in  his 
chariot  hunting  the  wild  bull,  a  copper  orna- 
ment, two  silver  bracelets,  and  a  pin  for  the 
hair.  It  seemed  that  the  body  must  have  been 
that  of  a  female.  In  other  tombs  were  found 
vases  of  green  pottery,  copper  mirrors,  lustral 
spoons,  and  various  ornaments.  The  whole 
of  these  ornaments  were  in  their  character  and 
form,  Egyptian.  Five  feet  below  this  cemetery 
appeared  the  remains  of  a  building — but  of  a 
building  in  ruins.  The  walls  of  unbaked  bricks 
could  slill  be  traced  ;  but  the  slabs  which  had 
lined  them,  covered  with  bas  reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions, had  been  detached  from  the  walls, 
with  the  manifest  intention  of  removing  them 
to  some  01  her  place, — it  should  seem  of  em- 
ploying ihem  for  some  neighbouring  building." 
it  was  ihe  Assyrian  practice  to  sculplure  these 
slabs  after  they  were  set  up  in  their  place,  and 
when  we  consider  the  extreme  softness  of  the 
stone,  Gypseous  Alabaster,  it  is  wonderful 
how  perfeclly  they  have  been  preserved.  "  In 
a  space  of  fifty  feet  square,  cleared  by  the 
removal  of  about  twenty  tombs,  above  one 
hundred  slabs  were  exposed  to  view,  packed  in 
rows,  as  if  in  a  stone-cutter's  yard.  Every 
slab  was  sculptured  ;  and  as  they  were  placed 
in  a  regular  series,  according  to  the  subjects 
upon  them,  it  was  evident  ihat  they  had  been 
moved  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood  from 
their  original  position  against  the  wall  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  had  been  left  as  found,  pre- 
paratory  to   their   removal   elsewhere.      Mr. 


Layard  has  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this 
central  building  has  been  destroyed  to  supply 
materials  for  the  temple  or  palace  at  the  south- 
west corner.  The  sculptures  closely  resembled 
those  actually  found  in  that  edifice  ;  and  there 
also  appeared  slabs  with  the  reliefs  turned 
towards  the  walls.  He  was  compelled  to  the 
strange,  but  unavoidable  conclusion,  that  some 
considerable  lime  even  after  ihis  removal,  in 
the  accumulated  earth  and  rubbish,  now  stir- 
red again  for  the  first  time  nineteen  centuries 
after  Christ,  was  Ihe  burial-place  of  a  people 
seemingly  Egyplain,  or  in  some  degree  Egyp- 
lianized  in  their  manners  and  arts.  The  cata- 
combs of  one  age  must  be  peirced  to  arrive  at 
the  palace  or  temple  of  anolher:  one  genera- 
lion  makes  its  graves,  seemingly  unconscious 
that  far  below  are  the  forgotten  dwellings  of  a 
far  more  ancient  generation.  One  thing  seems 
clear,  these  tombs  are  neither  Persian  nor 
Greek  ;  but  belong  to  an  anterior  period  when 
there  was  a  close  connexion  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  the  original 
central  palace  had  gone  to  decay,  and  been 
buried  in  sand  in  the  long  course  of  time,  that 
its  site  had  been  uncovered,  and  its  walls  de- 
spoiled of  their  ornaments  to  decorate  some 
modern  palace;  and  that  this  loo,  and  all  me- 
mory of  it  had  long  gone  to  oblivion,  before  ihe 
lime  of  the  people  that  excavated  the  ceme- 
teries ! 

(Tob(!ConliniicdJ 


For  "The  Friend." 

That  Say,  and  Do  Not. 

I  iiave  ofien  thought  there  was  danger  in 
this  good-natured  age  of  Christian  Charily,  too 
much  indulged  towards  others  and  towards 
ourselves  of  our  impercepiibly  losing  sight  of 
that  standard,  wliich  Truth,  through  obedi- 
ence, would  raise  within  us;  and  which  all 
are  called  unto, — The  perfection  of  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Satan,  our  unwearied 
adversary,  and  grand  deceiver  of  hearts,  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  sow  tares  wiih  the  good 
seed  of  the  Kingdom,  that  shall  choke  its 
growth,  and  render  it  unfruitl'ul.  He,  this 
subtle  sensualist,  is  continually  seeking  lo  en- 
trap us  by  the  presentation  of  some  easier 
way  than  our  forefathers  trod  lo  blessedness: 
and  this  is  perhaps  lamentably  keeping  many 
in  a  lukewarm,  dwarfish,  and  backsliding 
state,  out  of  the  footsteps  of  the  flock  of 
Christ's  companions;  and  from  that  holy  purity 
of  life  and  conversalion, — that  whole-hearted 
devotion  and  lively  zeal,  which  would  make 
them  fruit-bearing  branches  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard.  Instead  of  keeping  aloof  from 
his  stratagems  and  wiles,  and  ever  dwelling 
under  a  humbling  sense  of  their  own  no- 
thingness, and  thence  endeavouring  with  holy 
fear  to  put  on  strenglh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  they  are  in  great  danger  of  practically 
giving  the  lie  to  their  faith  ;  and  denying,  by 
their  daily  walk,  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of 
regeneration, — in  the  necessity  of  baptism  so 
thorough  in  its  operation,  as  to  be  divinely 
compared  to  fire,  administered  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;  and  in  the  necessity,  also,  in  these  en- 
lightened days,  of  that  strictness,  and  watch- 
fulness, standing  in  awe,  and  contimially  wait- 
ing upon   the  Lord,  which   has  ever   distin- 


guished the  narrow  way  of  the  cross,  and  been 
exemplified  in  the  consistent  and  humble  walk 
of  Ihose,  who  feel  at  every  step,  Ihat  they  are 
strangers  and  pilgrims  in  a  world  that  lie'lh  in 
wickedness,  seeking  another  and  a  belter  in- 
heritance, Ihat  is,  an  heavenly.  Being  a  way 
which  no  fowl  knoweth  ;  and  in  which  no  flesh 
can  glory. 

May  none  become  so  deluded  as  to  believe, 
that  without  holiness  they  can  see  the  Lord; 
ihat  justice  and  judgment  are  not,  as  ever  they 
were,  the  habilalion  of  his  ihrone;  or  that 
while  mercy  is  declared  lo  cover  the  judgment- 
seat,  it  can  be  experienced  by  us  under  any  other 
circumstances  or  condition,  than  the  Lord's 
will  having  been  done  in  ns,  to  our  sanclifica- 
lion,  and  perfect  redemption.  For  unless  we 
have  experienced  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  the  renewings  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  accord- 
ing to  our  respective  measures  of  lailh  and 
grace  received  ; — unless  we  have  been  made 
sensible  of  Ihe  day  of  Jacob's  Iroiibles  (Jer. 
XXX.  7);  and  been  washed  in  ihe  (buntain  set 
open  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  thereby  knowing 
the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  from  all  sin,  and 
porfecling  ihe  hearl  in  holiness  before  Him,  we 
are  in  great  danger  of  presuming  on  ihe  mercy 
and  forgiveness  of  God,  rather  ihan  grow- 
ing up  in  Him  who  is  the  Head,  through  the 
way  of  sanctificalion  of  the  Spirit,  and  belief 
of  the  truth,  so  as  to  experience  that  holy 
birlh  of  being  begotten  again  unto  a  lively 
hope,  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  into 
dominion  in  our  souls. 

Where  so  much  is  at  stake,  it  becomes  each 
one  to  ponder  well  the  paths  of  his  feet  in  ihe 
light  of  the  Lord  ;  and  seek  lo  inquire  whelher 
he  is  in  a  slate  of  rebellion  against  the  divine 
law,  presuming  on  the  mercy  of  ihe  Lord 
our  God;  or  wiiether  with  true-hearted  faithful- 
ness and  zeal  in  keeping  all  his  command- 
ments, he  is  striving  to  lay  up  a  good  founda- 
tion agaitrst  Ihe  time  lo  come.  He,  whose 
eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  who  searcheth 
Ihe  thoughls  and  intents  of  Ihe  hearl,  has  de- 
clared,  that  He  will  by  no  means  spare  the 
disobedient  and  deceitful  man.  Let  us  there- 
fore lake  heed,  lest  vainly  imagining  that 
mercy  will!  be  extended  without  that'  hope, 
which  is  an  anchor  lo  the  soul,  both  sure  and 
steadfast,  and  which  enlereth  into  that  wilhin 
the  vail,  we  be  found  in  the  awful  day,  in  no 
better  condition  than  those  formerly,  who  ven- 
tured ihe  declaralion,  "  We  have  eaten  and 
drunk  in  ihy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught 
in  our  streets."  But  the  awful  reply  to  ihein 
was  :  "  1  know  you  not  whence  ye  are;  depart 
from  me  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  Let  us 
especially  lake  heed,  lest  a  promise  being  left 
us  of  entering  into  our  heavenly  Master's 
rest,  any  of  us  should,  through  self  blindness 
of  heait,  or  self  righteousness  of  spirit,  seem 
lo  come  short  of  it. 

The  following  letter  of  Sophia  Hume's 
being  fraught  with  primilive  and  lively  interest 
in  Ihe  things  of  Oiod,  is  recommended  to  the 
serious  perusal,  and  solid  consideration  of  ihe 
readers  of  "  The  Friend  :" — 

"  London,  Seventh  Month  7th,  1772. 

"  Well  Beloved  Friend  :— To  be  silent  after 
the  receipt  of  thy  kind  memorial,  would  be- 
speak a  defect  in  that  love,  which  must  neces- 
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sarily  subsist  in  every  true  member  of  the 
churcii  of  Christ  to  each  olher,  (hough  divers 
causes  may  prevent  expressing  it  in  a  manner 
we  somelirnes  could  wish.  And  though  I  do 
not  foresee,  that  I  shall  have  much  to  say  at 
this  time,  yet  I  have  this  to  say,  that  my 
spirit  is  truly  united  to  thine,  in  the  concern 
Ihou  expresses,  and  hast  expressed  heretofore, 
on  account  of  the  iniquitous  traffic  carried  on 
by  professed  Christians  in  buying  and  selling 
the  souls  of  men,  in  more  senses  than  one.  1 
wish  we,  as  a  Society,  as  well  as  other  profes- 
sors, were  more  sanguine  in  endeavouring  to 
put  a  stop  to,  or,  at  least,  in  some  shape  en- 
deavouring to  affect  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  a  just  abhorence  of  this  enormous  evil. 
The  yearly  epistle  indeed  touches  upon  it:  but 
we  may  say,  as  was  formerly  said  on  a  cer- 
tain occasion  ;  All  that  the  people  have  said,  is 
well  said.  But,  oh  !  that  there  were  such  an 
heart  in  them,  (hat  they  would  fear  me,  and 
keep  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might 
be  well  wiih  them,  and  with  their  children  for 
ever.  This  of  always  attending  on  those 
things,  which  tend  to  the  honour  of  God,  and 
our  own  peace,  is  a  practice  the  generality  of 
Christian  professors  are  defective  in;  notwith- 
standing we  are  so  high,  and  so  frequent  in 
profession  and  confession  of  that  Christian 
faith,  which  overcomes  the  world.  We  see, 
and  mournfully  behold,  that  abundance  of  pro- 
fessors amongst  us  are  evidently  overcome  by 
the  spirit  of  the  world,  in  conjunction  with 
their  own  corrupt  passions.  For,  did  we,  as 
we  profess,  deny  their  graiification,  the  world 
or  the  devil  would  have  nothing  to  fasten  their 
temptations  on.  These  are  their  goods  ;  and 
till  people  will  be  prevailed  with  to  subject 
their  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  it  will  be  the 
mournful  state  of  them,  lo  say  and  do  not, 
though  ihe  doctrine  of  self-denial,  our  peculiar 
characteristic,  is  so  often  preached.  But, 
oh !  that  there  was  an  heart  in  •  ministers, 
elders,  and  the  people,  lo  fear  God  always, 
and  not  let  a  Yearly  Meeting  begin  and  end 
our  zeal.  All  that  is  said  we  assent  and  con- 
sent to  ;  and  then  return  to  our  former  course 
of  life;  as  I  may  say  with  boldness,  is  too 
much  the  case.  We  affect  much  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  our  brethren 
once  a  year,  and  then  return  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  minding  our  own  things,  worldly  things, 
and  not  the  things  of  another, — the  momen- 
tous things,  which  concern  our  souls,  as  well 
as  the  happiness  of  the  souls  of  our  bn^thren. 
There  is  hardly  to  be  found  mourning  women 
and  men,  weeping  for  the  abomiiialions  of  the 
times;  the  desolation  standing  where  indeed  it 
ought  not;  even  amonL'sl  the  professors  of  the 
glorious  principle  of  the  light ;  and  which  has 
mournfully  destroyed  the  daily  sacrifice.  No 
family  retirement  to  look  into  our  accounts 
on  week  days,  which  makes  many  strangers 
to  any  weighty  exercise  on  First-days. 

"  That  the  ministry,  low  as  it  is  in  lliis  city, 
is  to  call  the  people  to  the  first  principles  of 
the  oracles  of  (^md,  to  wit,  attending  lo  the 
leaching  of  his  Spirit  ;  to  liearken  and  hear. 
But  people  do  not  seem  lo  like  Ibis  exercise, 
lest  they  should  be  reproved;  which  we  are 
not  oficn  by  such  preachers  as  prophesy 
smooth  things.     We  hear  little  but  of  the  en- 


during mercy  of  God  ;  and  ihe  people  presume 
upon  it:  so  that  their  hearts  are  set  in  them  ■ 
to  do  evil.  One  would  imagine  sometimes,  by 
what  we  hear,  that  every  attribute  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  was  dispensed  with,  because  they 
give  this  of  mercy,  in  so  large  a  latitude. 

"  But  1  am  weary  of  complaining,  and  lest  I 
should  weary  thee,  shall  think  of  coming  to  a 
close.  Yet  just ;  that  I  was  comforted  in  a  meet- 
ing of  ministers  and  elders  yesterday.  Not  that 
the  accursed  thing  was  found  among  us — but 
that  dear  Samuel  Emien  was  by  divine  aid, 
enabled  lo  point  out  lo  us  in  what,  and  how,  we 
kept  it  in  our  tents.  We  have  not  had  such  a 
salutary  prescription  this  long  lime.  I  heartily 
wish  it  may  have  a  good  effect.  Though  un- 
happily fur  us,  instead  of  saying.  Lord  is  it 
I?  VVith  the  utmost  temerity,  too  many  are 
saying  Lord  it  is  not  1. 

"  1  now  conclude  in  that  love  I  always  felt 
for  thee  and  thy  wife:  and  in  ihe  fellowship  of 
the  gospel  of  peace,  take  my  leave,  and  bid 
you  dearly,  farewell. 

Sophia  Hume." 


England  and  Wales,  with  sixteen  millions 
of  people,  contain  nearly  eight  millions  unable 
to  write  their  names,  and  not  fewer  than  five 
millions  unable  to  read  their  mother  tongue. — 
Scotch  Paper. 

The  fugilive  slaves  in  Canada  are  said  lo  be 
ihriving  and  happy.  They  are  mostly  farmers, 
and  Iheir  condition  is  ihe  subject  of  high  enco- 
niums  from  those  who  have  visited  them.  They 
recently  held  a  convention  at  Drummondsville, 
at  which  they  put  forlh  a  set  of  resolutions 
complaining  of  the  misrepresentations  made  of 
their  condition,  and  stating  to  their  friends  in 
the  Slates  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  any  of 
the  aid  frequently  sent  to  ihem,  although  some 
of  the  new-comers  may  be. 


THE  FRIEND, 


THIRD  MONTH  3,  1849. 


We  are  obliged  lo  defer  the  continuation  of 
"The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia," 
until  next  week. 

Those  who  think  the  California  disorders 
are  magnified,  should  read  the  following  report 
from  a  United  Stales  Surgeon,  in  Francisco, 
dated  Twelfih  monih,  25th. 

"  The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
society  among  the  miners.  Murder  and  high- 
way robbery  arc  everv-day  occurrences. 
Many  and  many  a  poor  fellow  is  waylaid,  and 
his  life  taken  without  ils  ever  being  known  lo 
the  world.  '  It  is  a  common  thing  to  hear 
miners  say,  we  have  lost  such  and  such  a  one  ; 
we  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  him:'  and 
bodies  are  frequently  found  in  the  mountains 
half  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and  not  recog- 
nizable. (Afier  describing  one  of  his  day's 
works.)  In  the  evening,  visited  some  other 
patients  :  came  home  at  9  p.m.,  and  went  to 
bed  ;  was  awoke  three  times  during  the  night 
lo  dress  wounded  men.  I  have  just  relumed 
from  an  inquest  that  was  being  held  on  a  body 


found  dead.  This  is  a  common  occurrence 
here.  Rarely  a  day  passes,  that  some  one  is 
not  killed.  A  whole  family,  ten  in  number, 
were  murdered  near  here  last  week.  The 
people  here  are  taking  steps  to  organize  a 
government:  they  are  neglected.  There  are 
no  courts,  no  laws,  no  protection  to  citizens, 
and  there  are  thousands  requiring  it.  It  is  a 
fact,  if  our  wiseacres  at  Washington  delay 
furnishing  us  with  a  government,  a  separation 
from  the  Union  will  be  realized." 

We  copy  the  following  from  a  late  paper : — 
"  The  Sandwich  Islands. — The  civilization 
of  these  Islands  is  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  age.  In  most  other  cases,  the 
ige  nations  of  the  continents,  and  islands 
discovered  within  the  last  two  or  three  centu- 
ries have  resisted  all  efforts  to  improve  iheir 
condition,  and  have  faded  away  before  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  the  while  race.  But  these  Is- 
nders  have  profiled  by  the  teachings  of  civili- 
zation, and  are  now  distinguished  for  iheir 
wonderful  progress.  Americans  are  in  great 
repute  among  them, and  this  influence  is  likely 
to  be  extended  as  our  Pacific  coast  becomes 
settled.  These  islands  are  of  great  importance 
to  commerce,  being  the  half-way  house,  or 
stopping-place  of  all  sorts  of  trade  upon  the 
great  ocean.  As  California  and  Oregon  be- 
come colonized,  their  commercial  importance 
must  be  enhanced  ;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
noiice  this  fact  is  attracting  general  attentioa 
in  the  United  Slates." 


RECEIPTS. 

Paul  Boyce,  per  J.  M.  R.,  P.  M.,  S2,  vol.  29 ;  Joshua 
Taylor,  per  Jus.  Gibbons,  agent,  Raisin,  Mich.,  $4, 
vols.  19&,20. 

Coneclinn  of  receipt  in  Wth  number.— S.  B.  Smitll, 
for  Joseph  Wilson,  $2,  vol.  22. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  "  The  Confri- 
buters  to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons 
deprived  of  the  use  of  iheir  reason,"  will  be 
held  at  the  Committee  Room,  Mulberry  Street 
Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  Third  month 
I4lh,  1^849,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

Samuel  Mason,  Clerk. 

Correction. — In  the  piece  headed  "Never  Despair," 
in  our  last  number,  the  word  them  in  the  last  line  of 
the  second  verse  should  be  thine.    "Can  bid  tltine,"  &.C. 


Agent  Appointed. 
Samuel  B.  Smilh,  Smyrna,   Harrison   Co., 
Ohio,  in  place  of  James  Holloway,  declined. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  Cheltenham,  Montgomery 
County,  Pa.,  on  the  16lh  ult.,  in  the  "Gill  year  of  his 
aae,  John  Harvey,  a  member  of  Abington  Monthly 
Meeting. 

of  paralysis,  at  her  late  residence  inCoIumbns, 

N.  J.,  the  16lh  ult.,  in  the  9()lh  year  of  age,  Elizadetii 
Bunting,  widow;  a  member  of  Burlington  Alonthly 
Melting.  As  she  lived  in  love  with  her  Saviour,  so 
she  died  in  peace  with  all;  evincing  the  truth  of  the 
scripture  declaration,  "the  child  shall  die  an  hundred 
years  old." 

on  the  19th  ult.,  in  the  3Gth  year  of  her  age, 

Abuk  Ann,  wife  of  Dr.  Goodell,  and  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Puncoast ;  a  member  of  Mansfield  particu- 
lar, and  Upper  Springfield  Montlily  Meeting,  Now 
Jersey. 
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All  commnnicalion'!,  except  tho^e  relating  immedi- 
tfily  to  the  financial  concerns  of  tlie  paper,  sliould  be 
.ddres3-d  to  the  Editor. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tlie  Euins  of  Sineveli, 

(Concluded  from  page  11)1.) 

From  the  earliest  appearance  of  Nineveh 
ipon  ilie  siage  of  lii.slory,  in  the  timeof  Ninus 
in  I  Seiniramis  lo  its  downriU  wiih  S.irdan- 
ipiihis,  is  a  peiiod  of  mire  than  a  thousand 
rears,  and  liial  an  ahnnst  tolal  blank!  Yei 
he  lo*l  history  of  that  lime  is  prohahly  before 
he  eyes  of  llie  present  generation,  roncealed 
n  those  mysterious  characters  on  which  is 
low  conceiitrati-d  the  earnest  inquiting  gaze 
if  the  m.isl  learned  linguists  of 'hr  age. 

"  What  Then  if  at  this  period  of  the  world 
ve  should  recover  history,  which  has  perishei 
roin  tlie  memory  of  man  since  the  fall  of 
'Jiueveh, — history  of  whit-h  the  Greeks,  per- 
inps  the  Persians,  were  altogether  ignorant  ? 
I  IS  dilficult  to  doubt  that  much  which  is  his- 
orical  is  wrapped  up  in  the  long  inscriptions 
hit  accompany  every  siege  or  battle  piece, 
issign  his  proper  name  to  every  king;  and 
ioiilain  within  their  hidden  character  a  siicces- 
;ion  of  kings  with  their  most  memorable 
ichievemenis  Here  are  then  the  records, 
he  archives  of  Nineveh  ;  and  many  of  these 
if  great  length  are  now  secured  from  further 
lesi ruction.  They  have  been  copied  with  the 
itinosl  care,  and  transferred  from  the  perish- 
ible  stone  of  alabaster  to  printed  pages,  wliicli 
he  phdologist  may  study  at  his  leisuie  in  his 
nvri  chamber,  and  with  all  the  aids  of  Inarn- 
ng.  But  tliey  are  not  only  in  a  character  if 
:i)own  at  all,  (for  Miiir  Rawlin-son's  is  the 
'ersiaii  not  Assyrian  alphabet,)  as  yet  imper- 
eclly  known  ;  a  character  which,  no  doubt, 
■ariel  so  consiiierably  with  the  different  races 
vhich  employed  it,  tint  to  read  it  to  good  pur- 
lose  on  the  stones  of  Nimroud,  may  almost 
equire  a  new  discovery  as  lelicitous  as  that  of 
injtelend,  Lassen  and  Rawlinson.  That  the 
Assyrians  as  the  oldest  people  who  had  at- 
ained  to  any  degree  of  civilization,  should 
lave  been  the  inventors  of  this  arrow-headed 
ir  wedge-shaped  writing,  is  in  itself  highly 
>robal)le  ;  and  their  form  of  letters  would  be 
IS   Mr.   Layard  asserts  that  it  actually  is,  the 


most  simple  and  liie  least  complicated.  But 
beyond  tiiis  there  is  the  further  difficulty;  we 
have  not  merely  to  decypher  Ihe  character, 
but  to  discover  and  interpret  the  language. 
I'his  is  the  groat  problem  which  must  'est  the 
sagacity  of  foreign  and  English  scholars. 
Tliere  is  every  probability  that  it  will  turn 
out,  if  ever  clearly  decyphered,  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage ;  but  even  on  this  point  there  is  as  yet 
110  absolute  certainty." 

In  the  mean  time  the  sculptures,  unaided  by 
inscri|itions,  reveal  to  us  much  of  the  charac- 
ter and  spirits  of  that  early  age. 

"  The  most  remarkable  identification  of  the 
western  conquests  of  Assyria  with  those  of 
prophetic  history,  is  on  certain  slabs  which 
commemorate  the  siege  and  subjugation  of 
certain  maritime  fortresses,  in  the  earlier 
sculptures  boats  appear,  such  as  are  now  used 
(how  unchangeable  is  Asia)  on  the  Tigiis  and 
Euphrates  ;  there  is  one  ferrying  over  a  royal 
chariot,  with  swimmers  around  it,  supported 
on  bladders  as  at  the  present  day.  On  the 
later  reliefs  are  vessels  apparently  not  belong- 
ing to  the  Assyrian.s,  (who  never,  probably, 
become  a  maritime  people,)  but  to  the  cities 
they  are  besieging.  They  are  shown  to  be 
sea  vessels  by  the  somewhat  clutnsv  but  sig- 
nificant device  of  sea-fish  swimming  about 
them;  but  are  the  same  in  shape  and  construc- 
tion— and  that  a  very  peculiar  construction  — 
with  vessels  found  on  coins  of  the  early  Per- 
sian monarchy,  and  those  of  Sidon  of  a  much 
later  period.  The  cities  besieged,  it  is  no  rash 
conclusion,  may  therefore  be  Tyre  or  Sidon, 
or  some  of  the  other  flourishing  mercantile 
towns  on  that  coast." 

"That  during  these  evolving  centuries  the 
empire  of  Assyria  should  suffer  great  change; 
that  dynasty  should  dispossess  dynasty  ;  that 
the  throne  should  be  occupied  by  sovereisns 
of  different  descent,  even  of  different  race ;  that 
the  founder  or  the  more  powerful  emperor  of 
a  new  dynasty  should  enlarge,  extend,  cre- 
ate a  new  suburban  capital,  or  build  a  new- 
palace,  a  new  temple  above  the  ruins  of  the 
old  ;  all  this  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of  hu- 
man affairs.  The  change  described  by  Mr. 
Layard,  as  evinced  by  the  sculptures  in  the 
buildings  which  belong  to  Ihe  more  ancient,, 
and  those  ascribed  to  the  later  dynasty — a 
change  in  dress,  habits,  arms,  perhaps  in 
religious  usage— above  all,  in  the  style  of  art 
which,  singularly  enough,  degenerates  in  the 
later  period  ;  this  is  rather  to  be  e.xpected,  than 
a  cause  of  wonder.  The  marvel  is,  that  the 
curious  antiquarianism  of  man,  tliousands  of 
years  after,  should  be  sagacious  enough  to  de- 
tect the  sii^ns  of  such  revolutions.  At  one 
period  far  from  the  earliest,  Assyrian  art  and 
Assyrian  life  appear  to  Egyptianise,  as  if  the 
city  had  been   subdued  and  occupied  during 


some  Egyptian  conquest.  Such  is  the  case 
with  some  of  the  curious,  and  we  must  add, 
exquisitely  finislied  ivories,  which  are  obvious- 
ly Egyptian  in  subject  and  form,  but  yet  with 
some  remarkable  psculiarilies  of  ihtir  own. 

"  The  great  period  of  Egyptian  influence, 
whether  by  connexion,  commerce,  or  domina- 
tion, was  during  the  dynasties  from  the  eigh- 
teenth to  the  twenty-second  of  the  Egyptian 
kings,  a  period  which  we  may  loosely  indicate 
by  saying  that  it  would  include  the  reign  of 
King  Solomon  in  Judea.  To  this  period  ?nay 
possibly  belong  those  perplexing  tombs  in 
which  the  Egyptian  ornaments  are  chiefly 
found,  and  which  cover  the  remains  of  the 
north-western,  central,  an<i  south-eastern  pal- 
aces of  Nimroud.  flow  long  before  this  period 
reigned  the  builders  and  rulers  of  these  long- 
buried  palaces,  seems  now  the  great  question. 
The  far  older  and  more  perfect  sculptures  of 
hese  palaces  clearly  prove  a  dynasty  of  wide 
ailing,  wide  conquering  sovereigns.  But  while 
he  student  of  Egyptian  antiquities  has  been 
ible  to  make  out  the  names  of  the  many  na- 
ions  subdued  by  the  Egyptian  arms  during 
he  reigns  of  their  Rhamseses — and  there  is  a 
striking  variety  of  complexion,  feature,  dress, 
arms,  as  well  as  pecuiiaiity  in  the  spoils  from 
their  lands — acc(jrding  to  Mr.  Layard,  in  most 
of  these  Ninevite  reliefs  there  are  only  two 
races  or  people  which  can  be  clearly  discri- 
rninated  ;  and  neither  of  these  can  be  assigned 
by  any  marked  characteristics  of  form,  coun- 
lenance,  manners,  or  dress  to  any  particular 
age  or  country.  T'ariows  countries  are  how- 
ever designated  ;  cities  situated  by  the  shores 
of  nvT)  rivers  and  cities  on  one  stream  ;  moun- 
tain cities  girt  with  forests,  and  cities  on  plains 
amid  groves  of  palm  trees.  But  incomparably 
the  most  curious  of  those  treasures  which  Mr. 
Layard  has  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  the  obelisk  of  black  marble,  without  doubt 
belonging  to  the  earliest  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which  clearly  commemorates  transactions  in 
the  further  east,  apparently  in  India. 

"  Among  other  trophies,  this  shows  the  Bac- 
trian  camel  with  two  huinps,  the  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  many  apes  or  monkeys.  The 
mind  is  led  back  by  force  lo  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns, at  least  of  Semiramis.  Even  if  ihese 
are  only  the  offerings  of  respect  from  foreign 
nations  not  the  spoil  or  tribute  of  conquered 
and  subject  realms,  they  imply  a  wide  extent 
of  fame  and  power ;  and  this  obelisk  Mr.  Lay- 
ard is  disposed  to  consider  as  among  the  very 
oldest,  if  not  the  oldest  of  the  Assyrian 
remains. 

"  Until  the  complete  publication  of  Mr.  Lay- 
ard's  great  work  on  ihe  monuments  of  Nine- 
veh, we  shall  not  be  in  full  possession  of  all 
the  curious  information  conveyed  by  the  disin- 
teri'ed  sculptures  as  to  the  policy,  the  religion, 
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the  buildinj^s,  arts,  arms,  dresses,  furniture, 
vessels  of  the  ancient  Assyrians.  But  it  is 
surprising  how  much  may  be  collected  by  pa- 
tient and  sagacious  exiiinination  on  all  these 
points  ;  and  how  clearly  the  whole  is  laid  be- 
fore us  in  the  lively  concluding  chapters  of 
Mr.  Layard's  present  book.  Oriental  monu- 
ments disclose  but  little  of  ihe  manners  of  the 
people  ;  they  are  monarchical  or  rather  auto- 
cratic ;  we  see  the  king  not  more  distinguished 
by  the  signs  and  attributes  of  royalty  than  by 
superior  stature  and  majesty. 

"  The  residence  of  the  king  was  probably 
at  the  same  time  the  temple  ;  and  that  he  him- 
self was  either  supposed  to  be  invested  with 
Divine  attributes  or  was  looked  upon  as  a 
type  of  the  Supreme  Deity,  is  shown  by  the 
sculptures.  The  winged  figures,  even  that 
with  the  head  of  the  eagle,  minister  to  him. 
All  his  acts,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  national  reli- 
gion, and  were  believed  to  be  under  the  special 
protection  anJ  superintendence  of  the  Deity. 
When  he  is  represented  in  battle,  the  winged 
figure  in  the  circle  hovers  above  his  head, 
bends  the  bow  against  his  enemies  or  assumes 
the  attitude  of  triumph.  His  contests  with  the 
lion  and  other  formidable  animals  not  only 
show  his  prowess  and  skill,  but  typify  at  the 
same  time  his  superior  strength  and  wisdom. 
Whether  he  has  overcome  his  enemies  or  the 
wild  beasts,  he  pours  out  a  libation  from  the 
sacred  cup,  attended  by  his  courtiers  and  the 
winged  figures.  The  embroideries  upon  his 
robes,  and  upon  those  of  his  attendants,  have 
all  mythic  meanings.  Even  his  weapons, 
bracelets  and  armlets,  are  adorned  with  the 
fortns  of  sacred  animals,  the  lion,  bull  or  duck. 
In  architectural  decorations,  the  same  religious 
influence  is  evident.  The  fir  or  pine  cone, 
and  the  honeysuckle,  are  constantly  repealed. 
They  form  friezes,  the  capitals  of  columns, 
anil  the  fringes  of  hangings.  Chairs,  tables, 
and  coaches,  are  adorned  with  the  heads  and 
feet  of  the  bull;  the  lion,  the  ram, — all  sacred 
animals." 

We  shall  await  with  eager  interest  the  fur- 
ther disclosure  of  these  long-buried  monuments, 
which  carry  us  back  to  earliest  historic  ages, 
and  which  reveal  to  us  the  arts,  the  manners, 
and  the  civilization  of  the  antediluvian  world, 
which  were  no  doubt  transmitted  through  the 
family  of  Noah,  to  the  founders  of  the  mighty 
empires  of  Assyria  and  Egypt. 


Williams's  Miildlc  Kingilom. 

(Cniitinueil  from  inife  18C.) 

The  Ju  lifii/,  or  Sect  of  the  Learned 
while  doubtful  wliolher  there  be  any  gods,  ac. 
knowledge  a  multiludeof  saints,  whose  "office 
is  to  expound  the  will  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
form  with  them  a  trinity.  They  did  not  so 
much  speak  their  own  thoughts,  as  illustrate 
and  settle  the  principles  on  which  the  world 
should  bo  governed.  They  were  men  iniu 
lively  wise,  without  instruction;  while  common 
people  must  learn  to  be  wise.  Of  all  llie 
saints  in  their  calendar,  Confiicius  is  the  chief. 
With  him  arc   reckoned   the  early  kings;  as, 


Yau  and  Shun,  king  Wan  and  lord  Chau.  But 
China  has  produced  no  one,  since  '  the  most 
holy  teacher  of  ancient  times,'  whom  his  proud 
disciples  are  willing  to  regard  his  equal  ;  Men- 
cius  being  only  a  '  number  two  saint.'  The 
deceased  emperors  of  the  reigning  dynasty  are 
canonized  as  saints;  but  a  new  line  of  mon- 
hs  would  serve  them,  as  they  did  their  pre- 
decessors, by  reducing  them  to  mere  spirits. 
The  demonolatry  of  the  Learned  has  gradually 
become  so  incorporated  with  popular  supersti 
tions,  that  there  is  now  little  practical  distinc- 
tion :  everyone  is  willing  to  worship  whatever 
can  promise  relief  or  afll)rd  assistance.  Learn- 
is  followed  chiefly  as  a  means  of  attaining 
otHce,  and  a  student  of  the  classical  works 
naturally  adopts  their  views  on  these  points, 
without  supposing  that  they  militate  against 
worshipping  his  ancestors — joining  the  villa- 
ers  in  adoring  the  goddess  of  Mercy  or  any 
other  Budhislic  idol — or  calling  in  a  Rational- 
ist to  write  a  charm.  He  also,  on  coming  into 
office,  expects  to  perform  all  the  exojjicio 
religious  ceremonies  required  of  him,  and  add 
the  worship  of  the  emperor  to  the  rest.  Form 
is  the  end  of  the  whole.  All  alike  fail  in  satis- 
fying the  desire  of  pardon  for  sin,  and  answer- 
ing the  question, — How  shall  a  man  be  just 
with  his  God?  No  one  of  them  reaches  the 
heart  or  conscience  ;  none  can  convince  the 
soul  of  its  accountability,  or  show  it  the  way 
to  true  happiness. 

"  Every  magistrate  is  officially  required  to 
perform  various  idolatrous  ceremonies  at  the 
temples.  The  objects  of  worship  are  numer- 
including  many  others  besides  those  form- 
the  '  herd  of  inferior  sacrifices,'  and  new 
deities  are  frequently  made  by  the  emperor,  on 
he  same  principle  that  new  saints  are  canon- 
zed  by  the  piipe.  The  worship  of  certain  hills 
and  rivers,  and  of  spirits  supposed  to  preside 
■  particular  cities  and  districts,  has  pre- 
ed  among  the  Chinese  from  ancient  times  ; 
;  before  the  rise  of  Rationalism,  or  intro- 
duction ofBudhism,  and  is  no  doubt  the  origin 
of  this  ofiicial  worship.  In  every  city,  llie 
principal  temple  contains  the  tutelar  divinity 
of  the  city,  with  other  gods  ;  and  here,  on  the 
solstices,  equinoxes,  new  and  full  moons,  &c., 
officers  repair  to  sacrifice  to  it,  and  the  gods 
of  the  laud  and  grain.  Over  the  dour  of  the 
one  in  Canton,  is  written,  '  Right  and  wrong, 
truth  and  falsehood,  are  blended  on  earth  ;  but 
all  are  most  clearly  distinguished  in  heaven' 
Capt.  Loch  describes  the  chief  temple  at  Shang 
hai  as  a  fine  building  : 

"'In  the  centre  of  a  serpentine  sheet  of 
water,  there  is  a  rocky  island,  and  on  it  a 
large  tcm()lc  of  two  stories,  filled  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  wealthy  public.  Pillars 
of  carved  wood  support  the  rooi",  fretted  groups 
of  uncouth  figures  fill  up  the  narrow  spaces, 
while  moveable  lattices  screen  the  occupants 
from  the  warmth  of  the  noon-day  sun.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  beauty  and  truth  to 
nature,  of  the  most  minutely  carved  flowers 
and  insects  prodigally  scattered  over  every 
screen  and  cornice.  This  is  the  crnlral  and 
laruest  temple.  A  number  of  other  light  serial 
looking  structures,  of  the  same  form,  are 
perched  upon  the  corners  of  artificial  rocky 
precipices  and  upon  little  odd  islands.     Light 


atid  fanciful  wooden  bridges  connect  most  of 
these  islands,  and  are  thrown  across  the  arms 
of  the  serpentine  water,  so  that  each  seques- 
tered spot  can  be  visited  in  turn.  At  a  certain 
passage  of  the  sun,  the  main  temple  is  shaded 
in  front  by  a  rocky  eminence,  the  large  masses 
of  which  are  connected  with  great  art  and 
propriety  of  taste,  but  in  shape  and  adjustment 
most  studiously  grotesque.  Trees  and  flowers, 
and  tufts  of  grass  are  planted  where  art  must 
have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  procure  them 
a  lodgment.  In  another  part  oi'  the  garden 
there  is  a  miniature  wood  of  dwarf  trees,  with 
a  dell  and  waterfall  ;  the  leaves,  fruit,  and 
blossoms  of  the  trees  are  proportionate  to  their 
size.  Tortuous  pathways  lead  to  the  top  of 
the  artificial  mountain,  each  turn  formed,  with 
studied  art,  to  surprise  and  charm,  by  offering  at 
every  point,  Iresh  views  and  objects.  Flowers 
and  creepers  sprout  out  from  crevices,  trees 
hang  over  the  jutting  crags,  small  pavilions 
are  seen  fi-om  almost  every  vista  ;  while  grot- 
toes and  rocky  recesses,  shady  bowers  and 
labyrinths,  are  placed  to  entrap  the  unwary, 
each  with  an  appropriate  motto,  one  inviting 
the  wanderer  to  repose,  another  offering  a 
secluded  retreat  to  the  philosopher.' 

"  There  are,  it  is  said,  1560  temples  dedi- 
cated to  Confiicius,  and  the  offerings  presented' 
in  them  are  all  eaten  or  used  by  the  worship- 
pers; there  are  computed  to  be  62,606  pigs, 
rabbits,  sheep,  and  deer,  and  2700  pieces  of 
silk,  annually  presented  upon  their  altars. 
The  municipal  temple  is  not  the  only  onei 
where  the  officers  worship  ;  but,  like  the  com- 
mon people,  they  bow  before  whatever  they 
think  can  aid  them  in  their  duties  or  estates. 
It  has  already  been  staled,  that  the  duty  of 
Chinese  oflicers  extends  to  the  securing  of 
genial  seasons,  by  their  good  administration} 
and.  consequently,  if  bad  harvests  ensue,  or 
epidemics  rage,  the  fault  and  removal  of  the 
calamity  belongs  to  them.  The  expedients 
they  resort  to  are  both  luilicrous  and  melan- 
choly. In  1835,  the  prefect  of  Canton,  on 
occasion  of  a  distressing  drought  of  eight 
months,  issued  the  following  invitation,  «hich 
would  have  better  befilled  a  chieftain  of  thei 
Sechuanas. 

"'Pwan,  acting  prefect  of  Kwangchau, 
issues  this  inviting  summons.  Since  for  su 
long  time  there  has  been  no  rain,  and  the' 
prospects  of  drought  continue,  and  supplica- 
tions are  unanswered,  my  heart  is  scorched 
with  grief.  In  the  whole  province  of  Kwa 
lung,  are  there  no  extraordinary  persons  whoi 
can  force  the  dragon  to  send  i-ain  ?  Be  it 
known  to  you,  all  ye  soldiers  and  people,  that 
if  there  be  any  one,  whether  of  this  or  any 
other  province,  priest  or  such  like,  who  can  by 
any  craft  or  arts,  bring  down  abundance  of 
rain,  I  respectfully  i-equest  him  to  ascend  the 
allar  [of  the  dragon]  and  sincerely  and  rever- 
ently pray.  And  alter  the  rain  has  fallen,  I 
will  liberally  reward  him  with  money  and  tab- 
lets to  make  known  his  merits.' 

"  This  invitation  called  forth  a  Uudhist  priest 
as  a  '  rain-maker,'  and  the  prefect  creeled  an 
altar  for  him  before  his  own  office,  upon  «hich 
the  man,  armed  with  a  rymlial  and  wand,  for 
three  days  vainly  repealed  his  incantations, 
from   morning  to  night,  exposed   bare  headed 
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lo  the  hot  sun,  the  hull  of  the  jeering  crowd, 
rhe  prefect  himself  was  lampooned  by  ihe 
Deople  fur  his  folly,  the  following  quatrain  lie- 
ng  pasted  under  a  copy  of  his  invitation  : — 


■i  iinu's  great  protector,  tlie  JIagnate  P\ 

irljng  without  regard  to  reason  ; 
.  1 ,  s  lor  rain,  and  gelling-  no  reply, 
Villi  seeks  for  aid  to  force  ttie  dragon.' 


"The  un-^uccessful  efforts  of  the  priest  did 
jot  render  the  calamity  less  grievous,  and  their 
:irgent  necessities  led  the  people  lo  resort  to 
jvery  expedient  to  force  ihpir  gods  to  send 
rain.  The  authorilics  forbide  the  slaughter 
jf  animals,  or  in  olher  words,  a  fast  was  pro- 
claimed ;  to  keep  ihe  hot  winds  nut  of  the  cily, 
:hu  southern  gale  was  shut,  and  all  classes 
Bocl;ed  to  the  temples.  It  was  estimated  that, 
Dn  one  d.iy,  "2(1,000  persons  went  to  a  cele- 
brated shrine  of  ihe  goddess  of  Mercy  ;  among 
(vhom  were  the  guvernor  and  prefect,  and 
;heir  suites,  who  all  left  their  sedans,  and 
talked  with  ihe  midlilude.  The  governor,  as 
I  last  expedient,  the  day  before  rain  came, 
intimated  his  intention  of  liberating  all  prison- 
ers not  charged  wiih  capital  offences. 

"  As  soon  as  the  rain  fell,  the  people  pre- 
sented ihank-otferings,  and  ihe  soulhern  gale 
)f  the  city  was  opened,  accompanied  by  an 
jdd  ceremony  of  burning  the  tail  otfa  live  sow, 
ivhile  the  animal  was  held  in  a  basket. 

"  The  officers  and  literati,  though  acknow- 
ledging the  folly  of  ihese  observances,  and 
;ven  riiliculing  the  worship  of  senseless  blocks, 
itill  join  in  it.  Sometimes  devotees  becoine 
rritaied  against  their  gods,  and  resort  to  sum- 
nfiary  means  to  force  them  to  hear  their  peti- 
;ions.  It  is  said,  that  the  governor  having 
»one  repeatedly,  in  a  time  of  drought,  to  the 
emple  of  ihe  god  of  rain,  in  Canton,  dressed 
n  his  burdensome  robes,  through  the  heat  of 
1  tropical  sun,  on  one  of  his  visits,  said,  '  The 
jod  supposes  I  am  lying,  when  I  beseech  his 
lid  ;  for  how  can  he  know,  seated  in  his  cool 
liche  in  the  temple,  that  the  ground  is  parch- 
jd  and  the  sky  hot'!'  Whereupon  he  ordered 
lis  allendanls  to  put  n  rope  around  his  neck 
ind  haul  his  godship  out  of  doors,  ihat  he 
night  see  and  feel  the  slate  of  the  weather  for 
liimself.  Afier  his  e.xcellency  had  become 
looled  in  the  temple,  the  idol  was  reinslnled  in 
ts  shrine,  and  the  good  effects  of  this  treal- 
Tienl,  considered  lo  be  fully  proved,  by  the 
Mjpious  showers  which  soon  after  fell. 

"  The  ejTiperor  himself,  on  such  occasion?, 
resorts  lo  unusual  sacrifices.  Imperial  patron- 
age of  the  popular  superstitions  is  sought  after, 
jy  the  officers,  in  one  way  and  another,  to 
jlease  ihe  people  ;  but  it  does  not  involve  much 
)utlay  of  funds.  One  common  mode  is  lo  so- 
icit  his  majesty  for  an  inscrip:ion  lo  be  placed 
)ver  the  doorway  of  a  lemple,  or  a  higher  title 
,0  be  conferred  upon  the  god.  On  occasion  of 
I  victory  over  the  rebels  in  Kwanstung,  in 
1822,  the  shrine  of  a  neighbouring  deity,  sup- 
josed  lo  have  assisled  in  ohiaining  it,  received 
X  new  title,  commemorative  of  the  event,  and 
I  temple  was  built  for  him  at  the  expense  of 
.he  government. 

"The  combined  effect  of  the  slate  religion 
ind  classical  writings,  notwithstanding  their 
itheism  and  coldness,  has  had  some  effect  in 


keeping  the  people  out  of  the  swinish  ditch  of 
pollution.  It  is  one  of  their  prime  tenets  that 
human  nature  is  originally  virtuous,  and  be 
comes  corrupt,  entirely  by  bad  e.xample.  This 
is  taught  children  from  their  earliest  years, 
and  officers  refer  lo  it,  in  their  exhortations  to 
obedience;  and  ils  necessary  results  of  happi- 
ness, if  carried  out,  are  illustrated  by  irile 
comparisons,  drawn  from  common  life  and 
general  experience.  The  Chinese  seldom  refer 
lo  Ihe  vengeance  of  the  gods  or  fuUire  punish- 
ment, as  molives  for  reform;  but  lo  the  well- 
being  of  individuals,  and  good  order  of  socie- 
ty, in  this  world.  Examples  of  this  standard 
of  human  perfection,  fully  developed,  are  con- 
slanlly  set  before  the  people,  in  Confucius,  and 
the  ancient  kings  he  delineates. 

"The  classical  tenets  require  dulies  ihal 
carry  Iheir  own  arguments  in  their  obedience, 
as  well  as  afford  mailer  of  thought ;  while  the 
books  of  ihe  Budhisis  and  Ralionalists  are 
mostly  filled  wiih  solemn  nonsense.  Conse- 
quenlly,  the  priesis  of  those  sects  had  only  the 
siiperslilious  fear  of  the  people  lo  work  upon, 
where  reason  was  at  fault;  and  so,  could  not 
lake  the  whole  man  captive:  for  his  reason 
accorded  wiih  ihe  teaching  of  the  classics,  as 
far  as  they  went,  and  only  look  up  with  divi- 
nation, and  supplication  of  higher  powers, 
where  iheir  instructions  ceased.  The  govern- 
meni,  therefore,  being  chicffy  composed  of 
such  people,  educated  lo  venerate  pure  reason, 
could  not  be  induced  to  lake  the  initiatory  step, 
of  paironizing  a  religion  of  such  an  uncertain 
characler,  and  confessedly  inferior  lo  what 
they  already  possessed.  The  current  has, 
more  or  less,  always  set  this  way,  and  ihe  two 
superstilions  been  tolerated,  so  far  as  they  did 
not  interfere  with  government.  It  is  too  true, 
that  the  inslruclions  of  Confucius  and  his 
school  are  imperfect  and  erroneous,  and  the 
people  can  never  emerge  from  selfish  atheism 
and  silly  supersliiion,  as  long  as  they  have 
noihing  betler;  but  Ihe  vagaries  of  the  Bud- 
hisis, neither  satisfy  the  reason  nor  reprove 
vice,  nor  does  iheir  celibate  idleness  benefit 
society.  If  Ihe  former  be  bad,  the  laller  is 
confessedly  worse. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadclpliia. 

A  Stjiislical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  tat; 
People  of  Colour  of  the  Cily  and  Distiicls 
of  Philadelphia.     1849. 

(Continued  from  page  1S2.) 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
•5  and  20,  is  comajited  lo  be  4.500.  Of  this 
number,  1940  or  upwards  of  64  per  cent,  of 
those  between  .5  and  15  go  to  school.  The 
number  of  those  nol  at  school  whose  situation 
is  reported  is  1340;  of  whom  270  have  no  oc- 
cup-ilion  ;  33  are  helpless  ;  274  are  employed 
at  home,  and  7tj3  are  employed  as  labourers, 
or  are  le.irning  some  irade.  There  are  there- 
fore 1220  between  Ihe  ages  of  5  and  20,  of 
whom  no  account  is  given,  many  of  whom  are 
no  doubt  growing  up  in  idle  and  vicious  hab- 
its. Such  is  the  conclusion  staled  in  the  pam- 
phlets ;  yet  when  we  call  to  mind  how  imper- 


fect are  the  reports  on  this  part  of  the  investi- 
^  gallon,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  a  liirge 
!  number  of  these  are  industriously  and  usefully 
■  employed. 

"  By  the  returns  of  the  census  ii  appears  ihat 
]  4904  persons,  or  nearly  one-half  ihe  adult 
population,  are  member.s'of  Mulual  Beneficial 
Societies,  the  funds  of  which  are  appropriated 
.  lo  support  the  members  in  sickness,  and  lo 
j  bury  the  dead.  Many  of  these  persons  belong 
I  lo  two  or  more  societies  at  once,  wiih  the  view 
I  of  increasing  ihe  amount  lo  be  received  when 
I  sick.  The  names  of  106  of  these  Mutual  Be- 
j  neficial  Associations  have  been  received,  and 
j  particulars  of  income,  &c.  of  76  of  ihem. 
\  These  76  sociplies  consist  of  5187  members. 
The  conlributions  are  from  25  to  37 2  cents 
per  month,  and  paid  weekly,  monthly,  or  quar- 
terly. The  allowance  per  week  to  the  sick 
members  varies  froiri  $1.50  to  3.00  per  week, 
being  generally  $2.50  or  3.00.  From  ten  to 
twenty  dollars  is  usually  allowed  for  funeral 
expenses.  The  annual  income  of  these  76 
societies  is  slated  lo  be  816,814.23,  and  their 
permanent  invested  funds,  817,771.83. 

"Six  hundred  and  eighty-one  families  are 
repoiled  to  have  been  assisted  by  Ihem  during 
Ihe  year  1947,  and  ihe  sums  furnished  lo  .517 
of  ihcse  families  is  reported  and  staled  at 
87189.86.  On  comparing  this  list  with  thai 
given  in  the  year  1847.  we  find  that  ihe  num- 
ber of  societies  is  increased  from  80  to  106  ; 
and  that  more  than  one-half  of  those  then  re- 
ported have  disappeared,  or  have  assumed  new 
names.  The  permanent  fimds  of  the  76  so- 
cieties of  which  the  details  have  been  furnish- 
ed, exceed  I  hose  reported  in  1837  by  upwards 
of  87,700,  while  the  annual  sid)scriplion  is  less 
by  about  82000  ;  although,  if  the  29  societies 
whose  income  is  not  reporteil,  be  supposed  lo 
average  the  same  rale  as  the  others,  the  amount 
annually  subscribed  for  mulual  relief  will  con- 
siderably exceed  ihe  amount  so  conlribuled  in 
18.37. 

"  It  is  clear  that  ihcse  charitable  fimds  must 
very  considerably  relieve  the  distress  allrnd- 
ant  on  the  sickness  of  the  heads  of  families, 
and  maintain  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of 
colour,  under  privations,  and  in  circumstances, 
which  would  otherwise  throw  them  upon  the 
public  for  relief.  This  is  evident  from  the 
rclurns  of  the  Alms-house  for  1847.  Out  of 
4303  patients  admitted  during  that  year,  523 
or  12.15  per  cent,  were  people  of  colour; 
and  of  the  1704,  the  average  number  of  pa- 
tients in  the  house,  196,  or  11.5  percent,  were 
of  this  description.  The  proporiion  of  people 
of  colour  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia  was,  in 
1840,  8.3  per  cent,  that  of  ihe  whole  popula- 
lion.  When  we  advert  to  the  character  of  ihe 
pauperism  of  the  people  of  colour  during  that 
year,  and  find  that  of  the  523  patients  admit- 
ted, considerably  more  than  one-half  were 
cases  of  fever  from  adjoining  districts  of  Moya- 
mensing  and  ihe  cily,  the  small  ntunber  of 
ordinary  paupers  admitted  into  the  Alms-house, 
must  create  surprise." 

"  Only  18  out  of  the  834  families  living  in 
Spring  Garden,  Norlhern  Liberties,  Snuth- 
wark,  and  West  Philadelphia,  received  support 
as  out-door  paupers.  That  this  is  nol  very 
wide  of  the  truth  is  confirmed  bv  ihe  slalislica 
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of  the  Alms-house,  for  out  of  5-23  patients  ad-  hundred  only,  Ciin  read  a  litile,  and  that  the 
milted  in  the  year  1847,  only  tueniy-one  were  portion  whose  examinations  have  been  requir- 
from  Southwark,   and    16   from   the   districts  j  ed  to  prove  their  legal  place  of  selllemeni, 


north  of  Vine  street.  ^  j 

"  These  niimhers  are  obtained  from  the  late 
census,  which  dues  not  state  whether  the  aid 
was  furnished  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  or 
the  Union  Benevolent  Society.  The  reports 
of  these  bodies  do  not  state  the  number  of  peo- 
ple of  colour  who  have  received  aid  from  their 
funds;  and  it  is  probable  that  much  assistance 
has  been  given  by  both,  especially  the  Union 
Benevolent  Society,  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
turns. The  belief  is  that  the  people  of  colour 
are  a  principal  object  of  its  care  in  Moyamen- 
sing.  The  Southern  Soup-house  which  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years,  distributes 
about  70  per  cent,  of  its  soup  to  the  people  of 
colour.  So  that  it  is  probable  thaf  they  re- 
ceive their  full  proportion  of  the  private  charity 
bestowed  in  Southwark  and  Moyamensing. 

"An  addiiional  proof  of  the  small  amount 
claimed  from  the  public  funds  by  the  people  of 
colour,  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
out-door  relief  to  the  3-20  families  residing  in 
the  city  is  bestowed.  This  relief  consists  in 
the  greater  number  of  cases  of  donations  ol 
wood  ;  some  receive  a  small  supply  of  groce- 
ries in  addition  ;  some  receive  from  a  quarter 
to  half  a  ton  of  coal  ;  and  a  k\v,  fifty  cents 
per  week  during  sickness.  Only  four  families 
received  one  cord  of  wood,  six,  three-quarter 
cord,  173  half  a  cord,  and  one  hundred  and 
three  one-quarter  cord.  The  families  relieved 
were  those  of  197  widows,  and  nineteen  wo- 
men left  by  their  husbands;  being  in  both 
cases  about  28  per  cent,  of  that  description  of 
families,  and  the  remainder  were  married  peo- 
ple, widows  and  unmarried  women,  being  each 
about  5  per  cent,  of  their  respective  numbers 
in  the  city. 

"The  character  of  those  admitted  into  the 
Alms-house  during  the  year  1847,  confirm 
these  views  of  the  general  independence  of  the 
coloured  population  in  respect  of  the  aid  ihey 
receive  from  the  public  funds. 

"During  that  year  523  patients  (including 
23  born  in  the  house)  were  received  into  the 
Alms-house.  Of  this  number,  117  were  from 
the  cily  proper,  334  from  Moyamensing,  -21 
from  Southwark,  16  from  the  districts  north 
of  Vine  street,  and  10  from  the  Prisons  and 
Hospital ;  so  that  two-lhirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber were  from  Moyamensing,  which  has  but 
one-fifih  of  the  coloured  population.  Of  the 
white  residents  at  the  Alms-house  in  that  year, 
14.3  per  cent,  died,  while  of  the  coloured  in- 
mates 44.6  piT  cent.  died.  Of  this  number  of 
523, — 277,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  cases 
of  fever;  seven  out  of  every  nine  of  which 
were  from  Moyamensing,  and  most  of  these 
were  cases  of  low  typhus  fever  from  ihe  nci;;h- 
bourhood  of  I'.aker,  Boilford  and  Small  streets. 
Of  the  paupers  thus  admitted,  215  were  intem- 
perate, 137  moderate  drinkers,  and  134  tem-' 
pernte.  It  is  therefore  to  ihe  people  of  colour 
crowded  togolhcr  in  the  narrow  courts  and 
alleys  of  this  ni.'ighbourhood  ihat  the  following 
remarks  lespcciing  those  admitted  into  the 
Alms-house  arc  applicable. 

"  '  In  the  general  characler  of  coloured  pau- 


Iso  find  for  the  last  four  years,  that  about  .5 
in  one  hundred  only  can  write  sufficient  lo 
affix  their  signatures.  We  also  find  that  very 
few  have  learned  any  trade  or  profession — 
having  been  chiefly  employed  as  ostlers,  car- 
riage-drivers, porters  at  taverns,  washer-wo- 
men, gatherers  of  rags  and  bones,  &o.  (kc.  &c. 
"  '  That  Ihe  causes  of  pauperism  are  cbit-fly 
dissolute  habits,  intemperance,  lewdness  and 
fillhiness — very  few,  when  admitted,  having 
ihe  necessary  decent  clothing  to  induce  per- 
sons of  standing  in  society  to  give  them  em- 
ployment ;  75  garments  out  of  100  with  which 
ihey  are  clad  on  admission,  being  destroyed 
on  account  of  vermin  and  infectious  diseases. 
In  respect  to  the  question  whether  they  are 
born  free  or  otherwise,  we  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  satisfactory  answers,  as  tliey 
will  but  seldom  admit  that  they  were  born 
slaves.  Wo  have  every  reason  lo  believe, 
however,  that  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  them  are  runaways.'  " 

The  severity  of  the  sufll?ring  which  was 
found  to  prevail  in  that  district,  induced  the 
comuiiltee  having  charge  of  this  investigation 
lo  call  a  number  of  Fiiends  logetlier  in  the 
Second  month,  184S,  to  lay  the  case  before 
ihem,  and  devise  means  for  its  relief.  At  iha 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  raist 
funds  Ibr  alleviating  the  distress,  and  to  super- 
intend their  distiibuiion.  The  sum  of  $965.18 
was  promptly  subscribed,  and  an  immediate 
advance  of  money  made  to  the  soup-house  and 
House  of  Industry  in  Moyamensing.  The 
sub-commillee  charged  with  the  disiribulion 
of  this  fund  have  since  met  monthly  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duly,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  publish  a  statement  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  expended  il. 

{To  bo  coiuinnpd.) 


Strength  to  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of  need. 
Over  the  suffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 
Or  home  hath  bent ; 

He  lias  not  lived  in  vain  ;  and  while  he  gives 
The  praise  to  Him,  in  whom  he  moves  ajid  live: 

With  thanklul  heart 
He  gazes  backward,  and  with  hope  before. 


owing 


that  frc 
Can  hencclorth  part. 


THE  REWARD. 

Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's  pri 
Sees  not  the  spectre  of  his  misspent  time  ? 

And  through  Ihe  shade 
Of  funeral  cypress  planted  thick  behind. 
Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  wind 

From  his  loved  dead  ? 

Who  hears  no  trace  of  passion's  evil  force  ? 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  oh  terrible  Remorse' — 

Who  docs  not  cast 
On  the  thronged  pages  of  his  memory's  book, 
At  times,  a  sad  and  half  reluctant  look, 

Regretful  of  the  past  ? 

Alas  !-  the  evil  which  we  fain  would  shun 
\Vc  do,  and  leave  the  wished  for  good  undone  : 

Our  strength  lo-day*^ 
Is  but  to-morrow's  weakness,  prone  to  full ; 
Pour,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all 

Arc  we  alway. 

Yet  who,  thus  looking  backward  o'or  his  years. 
Feels  not  his  eyelids  wet  with  graielul  tears. 

If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  was. 
To  cheer  and  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause. 

His  fellow  men. 


pers. 


find   If 


3  halli  hkldcn  the  outcast,  or  let  m 
IV  of  sunshine  lo  the  cell  of  sin,— 
IiIr-  hMhlont 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  lEO  ) 

The  dream  of  William  Savery,  in  which  a 
stale  of  acceptance  vvilh  the  Loid,  is  typified 
under  the  form  of  "a  house  inclosed  and  of  dif- 
ficult access,  recalls  lo  recolleclion  one  of  a 
somewhat  similar  kind,  ihe  dreamer  of  which 
was  a  young  Carolina  girl,  'ihe  circumstance- 
was  narrated  by  William  Williams  during  one 
of  his  religious  visits  in  this  city. 

This  young  giil  was  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  a  child  of  careful  religious 
parents.  Having  gone  one  day  to  a  neigh- 
bouring faclory,  she  «as  tempted  during  ihe 
absence  of  the  owner  from  ihe  apartment  she 
was  in,  lo  sleal  an  eaiihen  cup  of  little  value 
which  she  saw  lying  there.  She  commilted 
the  sin,  and  returned  home  with  ihe  cup  se- 
creted in  her  dress.  The  owner  almost  inime- 
dialely  after  missed  il,  suspecl»-d  her  of  the 
ihel'l,  and  was  able  to  prove  ii  upon  her.  The 
Devil  who  had  led  her  lo  commil  this  disgrace- 
I  111  act,  now  sought  lo  harden  her  in  crime,  and 
prompted  her  lo  refuse  lo  acknowledge  her 
sin.  'Ihe  case  was  brought  lo  the  Monthly 
Meeting;  and  when  the  comniillee  who  had  la  J 
coiijunclion  wiih  her  concerned  parents  tin- 
availingly  labouied  lo  bring  her  to  a  slale 
of  humble  acknow ledgnienl  and  roiitrilion, 
leported  their  want  of  success,  there  seemed 
no  way  for  ihe  meeling  to  act  but  lo  disown 
her.  This  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  case, 
if  William  Williams  had  not  been,  in  llie  or- 
dering of  Piovideme, at  ihat  meeiing.  He  felt 
his  mind  clolhid  with  love  for  the  child,  and 
with  an  apprehension  of  duly,  lo  visit  her.  llei 
told  his  leelings  10  ihe  Friends,  and  way  ^ 
made  lor  his  visii,  ihe  meeling  drlerring  a  de- 
fiiiiie  judgment  in  ihe  case  Ibr  anoiher  month 
His  visit  was  allendtd  wiih  a  very  difieivn 
resiili  from  ihe  visil  of  ihe  committee.  'I'lr 
(lood  Shepherd  who  slill  loves  to  seek  and 
save  I  hose  who  are  lost,  had  prepared  ihe  «nv 
before  him,  and  opened  her  heart  loreciiM 
the  word  of  exhorialion  and  lender  emreniy. 
Her  proud  spiril  was  humbled,  and  in  the  drpih 
of  abasement  she  made  a  fiill  and  complete 
acknowledgment  of  lier  transgression,  it  was; 
a  melling  season  of  heartfrll  sorrow  and  con- 
irilion.  "Now  moiher,"  said  ihe  weeping 
girl,  "shall  I  loll  him  ihe  dream  I  had  last 
night  1"  Being  encouraged  by  her  mother, 
she  gave  a  narrative,  of  which  the  following 
is  ihe  imporl. 

She  ihought  she  was  alone  in  a  wilderness, 
nruimd  which  ihero  was  an  inipenclrnble  hedge 
of  briars,  except  on  one  spot  from  «  liich  a  path 
led  up  a  very  sleep  hill.  To  escape  from  the 
wilderness  she  commenced  ascending  ihe  hill. 
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and  silihoiigli  m.iny  difficull  and  steep  places 
obstriicled  her  pussaye,  she  yet  reae-hed  ils 
summit.  Here  she  found  a  heauiiful  mansion, 
within  whose  wall  she  much  desired  to  be. 
Indeed,  a  fervent  and  uncontrollable  longin;^ 
foi  admissioa  took  hold  of  her  mind,  and  she 
sought  to  enter.  Her  wishes  however  seemed  ^ 
vain.  The  door  was  so  high  from  the  ground  i 
she  could  not  reach  it, — and  no  one  appeared 
to  ofTer  her  any  assistance.  She  walked  round  i 
and  round  the  building  in  vain,  disconsolate 
and  hoprless.  At  last  her  persevering  desire 
for  aiiu)ission  was  granted,  for  William  Wil- 
liams came  to  the  door,  and  stooping  down  to  j 
her  low  condition,  laid  hold  <f(  her  hands  and 
lifted  her  in. 

Such  was  the  dream.  The  interpretation 
was  plain.  He  whose  mercies  are  towards  all 
his  works,  thus  opened  her  heart  to  receive 
wiih  humble  alacrity,  the  word  which  he  had 
put  into  the  mouth  of  his  servant  for  her  good. 
Rightly  humbled  .•-he  sincerely  condemned  her 
evil  act,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting  she 
belonged  to;  and  she  grew  up,  respectable  and 
respected.  How  applicable  the  passage  of 
scripture,  "  God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  yet 
man  perceiveth  it  not.  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
man  ;  in  slumberings  upon  the  bed.  Then  he 
openeth  the  ears  of  men,  and  sealeth  their  in- 
struction, that  he  may  withdraw  man  from  his 
purpose,  and  hide  pride  from  man." 

William  Savery  having  through  the  merci- 
ful visitations  afforded  his  soul  been  made  will- 
ing to  bear  the  yoke  of  Christ,  was  brought 
into  great  circumspection  of  conduct,  and 
watchfulness  over  his  thoughts  and  conversa- 
tion. He  now  felt  the  necessity  of  doing  his 
Miister's  will  and  not  his  own.  In  1779  he 
left  ihe  comforts  of  his  home,  and  the  pursuits 
of  worldly  business  to  accompany  a  minister- 
ing Friend  to  visit  the  meetings  in  Virginia 
and  Carolina.  This  visit  was  paid  at  a  time 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  travel,  on  account 
of  the  war  that  was  waging,  and  the  warlike 
spirit  that  was  in  full  force  in  many  of  the  in- 
habitants. Among  the  cases  of  suffering  in 
support  of  the  doctrines  of  peace  furnished 
diirmg  that  eventful  period,  William  Savery 
narrates  one  with  which  he  became  acquainted 
on  this  journey.  A  Friend  who  had  been 
drafted  for  the  army  in  one  of  the  Southern 
Stales,  refused  to  serve  because  of  his  cunsci- 
enlious  scruples  against  war.  For  this  he  was 
tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  condemned  to 
j-eceive  forty  lashes  on  his  bare  back  wiih  a 
whip  of  nine  thongs.  The  punishment  was 
inflicted  in  the  midst  of  many  witnesses.  The 
poor  mangled  sufferer  bore  it  all  with  unflinch- 
ing patience,  and  was  enabled  by  the  grace  ol 
his  Divine  Master,  to  remain  firm  to  his  faiih 
and  consistent  to  his  principles.  He  was  offer- 
ed different  employments  in  the  army,  such  as 
wailing  on  the  sick,  &c.,  but  as  he  was  satis- 
fied that  he  could  lake  no  post  there  with  peace 
of  mind,  he  was  proof  against  persuasion  and 
threats.  In  his  difficulties,  his  honest  wife 
encouraged  him  in  faithfulness  to  his  religious 
duty,  and  was  much  tried  at  hearing  a  report, 
which  however  was  false,  that  he  had  been  in 
duced  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  perse- 
cutors.    When  the  period  for  which  he  had 


had  expired,  he  w; 


permitted  to  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  Friends  ought 
return  home  in  peace.  i  not    to    suffer,    for   they    had     not.  attemptid 

Very  many  instances  of  suffering  amongst  to  deceive;  that  they  had  from  the  begin- 
Friends  occurred  in  the  Southern  States  during  ning  opposed  war;  and  that  the  consistent  ones 
the  war.  The  following  has  never  been  in] amongst  them  would  under  no  circumstances 
|)rint.     In   the  Ninth   month,   1777,    fourteen   bear  arms. 

During  this  journey  to   the   South,  William 


members  of  Hopewell  meeting,  in  Frederick 
county,  Virginia,  were  taken  from  their  habi- 
tations by  files  of  soldiers,  and  carried  to  Win- 
chester. They  refused  to  perforin  military 
service,  and  for  this,  they  were  very  roughly 
treated  by  Marquis  Calamis,  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel, by  James  Barnet,  the  captain  of  the  com- 
pany they  were  dralted  into,  an<l  several  other 
iifficers.  These  drew  their  swords  on  the 
Friends,  and  with  the  points  of  them  pushed 
I  hem  into  rank,  declaring  they  would  kill  them 
if  they  did  not  comply.  The  unresisting  pri- 
soners, were  preserved  in  meekness  and  pa- 
ence,  so  that  they  allowed  the  officers  to  push 
nd  drag  them  about  at  will,  neither  saying  or 
doing  anything  which  might  provoke  them  to 
lurlher  injury.  They  had  after  a  time,  an  op- 
purlunity  of  opening  and  explaining  their  views 
of  war  to  those  who  had  thus  ill-treated  them, 
hich  for  a  lime  seemed  to  give  them  some 
■lii-f.  They  were,  on  the2;^d  of  Ninth  munih, 
sent  from  Winchester,  to  join  the  army  under 
Washington,  which  was  then  lying  north  of 
PKiladel|)liia,  watching  the  English  who  had 
possession  of  that  city.  Various  efforts  were 
made  on  their  march  to  induce  them  to  take 
part  in  military  operations,  without  effect,  al- 
though they  were  again  harshly  treated,  and 
on  three  of  the  youngest  men,  guns  were  fas- 
tened. 

When  they  reached  the  camp  where  Wash- 
ington lay  with  his  army,  which  was  on  the 
Skippack  road,  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
their  appearance  drew  the  attention  ol"  Clement 
IJiddle,  a  colonel  in  the  army.  His  sympa- 
thies were  perhaps  aroused,  and  he  made  ap- 
plication to  the  General,  who  ordered  them  to 
be  instantly  discharged,  with  a  pass  to  return 
home.  The  same  favour  was  shown  to  a 
number  of  young  Friends  fjrced  in  the  same 
manner  from  Louden  county,  in  Virginia. 
When  the  Friends  from  Hopewell  were  about 
setting  out  for  their  homes,  they  thought  it 
right  to  bid  farewell  to  the  officers  who  had 
brought  them,  and  who  had  ill-treated  ihcni. 
It  was  now  found  that  their  patient,  Christian 
spirit,  had  produced  a  great  change  of  feeling 
in  these  men  towards  them.  They  received 
them  kindly,  and  generally  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  their  release,  and  .tlso  their 
I'riendly  desire  that  they  might  get  well  and 
salely  home.  This  they  did  about  the  1st  of 
lilevenlh  month,  thankful  in  heart  to  the  Lord, 
who  had  preserved  them  in  failhlulness,  and 
had  opened  the  way  for  their  comparatively 
speedy  deliverance.  Whilst  wiih  the  army, 
they  would  not  partake  of  the  military  stores, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  Friends 
at  different  places  on  their  march,  they  must 
have  suffered  extremely  if  thev  did  not  perish 
of  hunger. 

The  faithfulness  of  Friends  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  provinces,  in  support  of  their  tes- 
timony against  war,  had  at  length  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  thoughtful  and  reasonable 
people  of  other  professions.     Some  of  them 


Savery  met  with  an  observation  made  t)y  a 
great  woman,  a  meuber  of  the  Church  of  ling- 
land,  which  he  noted  down.  It  was  to  this 
eff'ct  :  "  She  observed  soni6  of  the  Quakers' 
children  had  departed  from  the  plainness  of 
iheir  profession,  and  got  about  half-way  into 
the  fashions  of  the  world,  which  rendered  them 
ridiculous  in  the  e\es  of  others,  and  a  reproach 
to  their  own  S.iciely."  fj. 

We  have  some  observations  of  a  similar  ten- 
dency by  other  persons  not  memlieis  of  oui- 
Society  to  narrate  in  our  next  number. 

(Toheco.ui.iue.!.) 


Circular  of  the  Bible  .Issaciatioii  of  Friends  la 
Araeriea. 

In  again  calling  the  attention  of  .Auxiliaries 
to  the  annual  Queries  to  b.'  answered  previous 
to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  in 
Fourth  month,  the  Corresponding  Committee 
would  press  upon  Friends  who  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scrip, 
tiires,  the  importance  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  of  the  wants  of  their  respective 
neighbourhoods,  and  forwarding  their  Reports 
to  the  Depository  before  the  first  of  Fourth 
monih. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  in  making  dona- 
tions to  Auxiliaries,  the  Board  can  only  det.-r- 
rnine  what  number  of  Bildes  and  Tesiam^mts 
are  required  by  each,  from  the  infm-mation 
given  in  its  Report.  Hence  those  Auxiliaries 
who  do  not  report  in  time,  are  liable  to  be  lelt 
out  in  the  distribution. 

It  is  desirable  that  specific  directions  should 
be  given  in  every  case,  how  boxes  should  be 
marked  and  forwarded  ;  and  that  their  receipt 
should  always  be  promptly  acknowledged. 

Address  John  Richardson,  No.  5U  North 
Fourth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  KtMBER, 
Charles  Yarnall, 
Committee  of  Correspondence. 
auERii:s. 

1.  Wlint  number   of  families   or    individuals  have 


been  gratuitously 
by  the  Association 

2.  What  i.umb( 
been  sold  by  the  A 

3.  How  many  n 
beloni^inor  to  the 
families  of  Friends 


lished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ring  the  past  year  ? 
3f  iJibles  and  Testaments  have 
iciation  within  the  past  year? 
ibers,  male  and  female,  are  there 
socialion  :  and  what  number  of 
side  within  its  limits? 


4.  Are  there  any  fnniilirs  of  Friends  within  your 
limits  not  supplied  with  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  if 
so,  how  many  ? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  capable  of 
reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may  probably 
be  disposed  of  by  sale  within  your  limits  ? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  Au.^iliary  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply those  witliin  its  limits  who  are  not  duly  furnished 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 

8.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  would 
it  be  necessary  for   the   Bible  Association  to  furnish 
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gratuitously,  to  enable  the  Auxiliary  to  supply  each 
fajiiily  .' 

9.  What  number  would  be  necessary  to  furnish 
each  member  of  our  religious  Society,  capable  ofread- 
ing-,  who  is  destitute  of  a  copy,  and  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  ? 


Do,  what  thy  Uauds  Find  to  Do. 

I  have  freqtiontly  bren  comforled  by  tlie 
perusal  of  communicalions  continued  in  "The 
Friend;"  and  have  often  wished  Ihal  there 
might  l)e  more  young  persons  raised  up  and 
qualified,  to  conlribute  to  lis  pages  that  iiind  of 
reading  ihat  would  slimulate  the  hikewarm 
a|)d  indifferent  to  a  sense  of  duly,  reprove  the 
froward,  and  encourage  the  dillident  and  des- 
ponding to  lift  up  their  heads  in  hope,  i  am 
not  disposed  to  invite  the  heady,  the  high- 
minded,  and  ihe  carnal  reasoner  to  enlist  in 
the  work,  as  1  ihink  that  the  readers  of  publica- 
tions emanating  from  such  a  source,  would  not 
be  edified  thereby  ;  but  1  believe  that  there  are 
those  ainong  us  who  at  limes  feel  drawn  there- 
to as  a  work  of  love,  and  who  know  something 
of  ihe  operalions  of  ihe  Holy  Spirit;  to  such 
as  these  I  would  say,  wiihhold  not  more  than 
is  meet,  for  it  tends  to  poverty. 

The  compiler  or  compilers  of  the  work  en- 
titled, "  Thomas  Scaltergood  and  his  Times," 
I  trust,  will  not  lose  the  reward  for  their 
labours.  To  me  it  has  been  interesting  and 
instructive;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  it  has  been 
so  to  most  or  all  who  have  read  it.  Many 
Friends  in  the  days  of  George  Fox  were  much 
of  their  time  employed  in  writing  epistles  of 
love  and  encouragement  to  their  brethren,  dis- 
seminating their  principles,  and  warning  the 
wicked  to  forsake  their  ways.  They  were 
concerned  not  only  for  their  own  immortal 
souls,  but  for  the  welfare  of  those  around  ihem. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  their  primary 
object  to  amass  the  mammon  of  this  world,  as 
is  obviously  the  case  witii  many  amongst  us 
at  the  present  day.  Could  the  members  of 
our  religious  Society  individually,  be  prevailed 
upon  to  devote  more  of  their  time  and  talents 
to  the  Redeemer's  cause,  deny  themselves  the 
sin-pleasing  gratifications  of  perishing  things, 
and  "  be  instant  in  season"  to  what  their  hands 
find  righlly  to  do,  then  could  we  hope  that  the 
robe  of  earihly-mindedness  would  be  removed 
<iut  of  the  way  of  our  spiritual  vision,  and  by 
Ihe  help  of  Him  who  raised  up  and  sustained 
in  days  ihat  are  past,  we  as  a  body  ini'jht  yet 
arise  iind  shine.  W. 

Smyrna,  Ohio. 


Fi.r"  Tli.Frii-iiil." 

Thi!  While  illouiitains. 

(Contidued  from  pnpe  J^B.) 
THE    GREAT    NOTCIt. 

From  Franconia  lo  I  he  Great  Notch  ihe  dis- 
tance l)y  the  road,  which  is  somewhat  circuit- 
ous, is  about  2.5  iniles.  VVe  left  the  former 
place  soon  afier  break  Hist,  and  stopped  at  Fa- 
byan's  Mount  Washington  House  to  dine, 
though  within  4  iniles  of  the  end  of  our  jour- 
ney. Of  the  two  hotels  at  which  the  !;rcat 
proportion  of  the  visiters  lo  the  White  Moun- 
tains arc  acconiuiodaled,    this    is    the   largest 


and  appears  to  be  the  most  frequenled.  But  [ 
as  it  is  several  miles  from  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  the  other  house  kept  by  T.  J. 
Crawford,  which  stands  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  entrance  of  the  Notch,  is,  so  far  as  le- 
specls  situation,  decidedly  to  be  preferred. 

While  detained  at  Fabyan's  for  the  stage, 
we  enjoyed  highly  the  view  of  the  "  Crystal 
Hills"  rising  before  us  in  indescribable  beauty 
and  grandeur.  The  eight  principal  summits 
are  nearly  in  a  line,  the  ridge  Irom  which  they 
rise  commencing  at  the  Nolch,  and  extending 
fiom  it  nearly  in  a  north  direction.  Mount 
VVashington,  which  is  readily  distinguished 
from  this  brotherhood  of  mountain  peaks  by 
his  superior  elevation,  rises  to  the  height  of 
4,374  ftet  above  Fabyan's  hotel,  and  probably 
about  40U0  feet,  or  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  above  that  part  of  the  valley  which 
is  adjacent  to  its  base. 

When  the  traveller  first  fixes  his  gaze  upon 
these  Alps  of  Eastern  America,  he  will  proba- 
bly experience  a  degree  of  disappointment  with 
regard  to  their  apparent  loftiness.  In  estima- 
ting, merely  from  what  we  know  of  their  actu- 
al dimensions,  the  comparative  appearance  of 
objects  so  vast  and  so  distant,  unless  previous 
experience  in  mountain  measurements  has 
taught  us  better,  we  are  apt  to  form  very  incor- 
rect ideas  respecting  them,  it  was  slated  in 
the  account  of  Franconia  Notch,  that  the  appa- 
rent size  of  Profile  Rock  as  seen  froim  the  road, 
is  not  more  than  one-tenth  its  real  dimensions. 
The  deception  arises  in  ihis  case  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  iVom  the  remoteness  of  the  object,  as 
from  the  error  of  the  eye  in  judging  of  its  size 
by  comparing  it  with  the  mountains  around, 
the  vastness  of  which  it  is  not  able  correctly  to 
estimate.  If  a  spectator  were  placed  in  the 
middle  of  a  plain  iiaving  on  one  side  mountains 
whose  summits  rise  4000  feet  above  him,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  mountains  of  half  this  ele- 
vation, the  former  would  not  appear  to  him  to 
be  twice  as  lofty  as  the  latter.  The  additional 
two  thousand  leet  would  probably  seem  but  a 
kw  hundred. 

But  though  the  "  Crystal  Hills"  may  at  first 
disappoint  the  extravagant  e.\pectations  of  the 
traveller,  as  to  their  sky-piercing  character, 
yet  after  this  feeling  has  a  little  subsided,  he 
can  scarcely  fail,  if  he  is  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  Nature,  to 
gaze  with  delight  and  admiration  upon  their 
congregated  summits. 

Leaving  Fabyan's,  the  road  continues  east- 
wa  rd  up  I  he  Aininonoosuc  river,  or  more  correcl- 
Iv  one  of  its  head  branches.  Near  the  source 
of  this  stream  stands  the  "  Notch  House," 
at  the  very  ba.se  of  the  monntain  ridge  from 
which  rise  the  majestic  summits  of  Mount 
VVashington  and  his  attendant  peaks.  The 
house  is  al)out  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  and  is  one  of  the  highest  dwellings  in 
N.  England.  In  front  through  a  green  moun- 
tain-girt meadow  docked  with  numerous  flow- 
ers,  winds  the  infant  Saco,  and  a  few  rods  be- 
low  it  enters  the  Noich.  This  is  frequently 
described  as  an  opening  cut  through  the  moun- 
tains lo  admit  the  passage  of  the  waters  of  the 
stream.  But  probably,  if  the  latter  could  tell 
its  own  history,  we  sliould  learn  that  its  first 
waters,  after  issuing  from  the  mountain  springs, 


flowed  onward  in  whatever  direction  the  natu- 
ral declivity  of  the  ground  invited  them.  That 
thus,  without  contributing  in  Ihe  least  to  the 
formation  of  this  wild  and  stupendous  passage, 
its  existence  offered  them  a  more  direct  route 
to  the  far  off  sea.  Only  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Notch  is  the  source 
of  a  branch  of  the  Ammonoosuc,  whose  waters 
following  a  more  circuitous  course,  fiow  more 
than  3-iO  miles,  or  nearly  lour  times  as  far  as 
those  of  the  Saco  before  they  mingle  with  the 
waters  of  the  ocean. 

The  entrance  of  the  Notch,  or  "  Gale  of  the 
Notch"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  exceeding- 
ly narrow.  Here  the  opposing  rocks  which 
rest  upon  the  bases  of  the  opposite  mountains, 
rise  perpendicularly,  or  very  nearly  so,  to  the 
height  of  40  or  50  feet,  and  are  only  22  feet 
apart,  scarcely  leaving  room  for  Ihe  road  by 
the  side  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Saco.  The 
view  of  the  rugged  and  towering  moimtains 
behind  seen  through  and  above  this  narrow 
opening  from  a  point  several  rods  to  the  west- 
ward of  it,  is  strikingly  picturesque  and  alpine 
in  its  character.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  he 
sees  on  his  left  hand,  perhaps  100  feet  above 
him,  a  large  and  nearly  rectangular  block  of 
oranite,  standing  erect  on  the  precipitous  side 
of  the  mountain,  and  apparently  in  momentary 
danger  of  falling.  But  upon  oblaining  a  view 
of  it  from  another  position,  he  finds  that  it  is 
more  securely  supported  than  he  had  at  first 
imagined.  There  it  has  stood  perhaps  for 
ages,  and  there  it  will  probably  stand  for  years 
to  come.  This  is  Pulpit  Rock.  A  board  is 
laid  across  to  it  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
on  the  side  of  which  it  stands,  by  which  means 
such  as  are  willing  to  make  the  attempt  may 
venture  upon  its  top.  Not  far  off  in  the  bed 
of  tlie  stream,  is  a  fallen  fragment  of  many 
tons  weight,  which  has  at  some  time, — tradi- 
tion tells  not  when, — left  its  seat  on  the  moun- 
tain's side,  and  descended  with  terrific  force  to 
its  present  position. 

Further  onward,  on  a  platform  of  rock  that 
stands  in  an  open  and  comparatively  level 
space  between  the  hills,  is  perhaps  the  best 
position  for  viewing  the  scenery  of  this  part  of 
the  Notch.  At  the  upper  end  the  mountains 
seem  alinost  to  meet ;  then  their  summits  gra- 
dually recede  on  either  hand,  their  sides  be- 
coming proportionally  less  sleep,  until  a  point 
is  reached  some  distance  below  the  spectator. 
There  they  begin  to  approach  each  other  again, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a-half  below  the  en- 
trance they  are  comparatively  near  together. 
Thus  the  outline  of  their  simimits  viewed  ver- 
tically, would  present  nearly  the  form  of  an 
oval;  and  the  whole  appears  like  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre, whose  stupendous  walls,  lofiy, 
rugged  and  sublime,  with  but  two  distant  and 
narrow  openings,  close  around  the  l)eholder, 
and  completely  shut  him  in  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Every  thing  within  these  mouniaiii 
walls  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  he  has  at  first 
any  conception  of.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned ihat  the  length  of  ihis  grand  amphiihc- 
atro  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  lo  the 
unpractised  eye  it  appears  scarcely  one-fourth 
so  much. 

But  after  gazing  awhile  upon  the  rugged 
grandeur   .-iround    and   (i/)orc    us.  Id   us  leave 
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this  commanding  position,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance IVom  it,  by  descending  a  few  steps  among 
the  bushes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  we 
will  find  ourselves  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
upon  the  very  verge  of  a  frightful  precipice, 
where,  by  clinging  to  a  tree  or  bush,  we  can 
lean  over  and  look  almost  perpendicularly 
downwards,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  feet. 
The  scene  below  is  one  of  the  very  wildest  in 
nature.  Not  far  l"rom  the  foot  of  the  rock- 
hewn  precipice  on  whose  almost  overhanging 
edge  we  are  standing,  rises,  steep  and  rugged, 
the  side  of  the  opposite  mountain.  Between, 
among  trees,  and  bushes,  and  rocks, — the  last 
of  almost  every  size,  and  arranged  in  the  most 
fantastic  order, — flows,  tumbling  along  in  ils 
riiiziied  channel,  but  almost  noiselessly  from  its 
distance  below  us,  the  clear  and  glittering  Saco. 
The  edge  of  the  precipice  from  which  this  ro- 
mantic view  presents  itself,  is  scarcely  a  rod 
from  the  road  ;  yet  we  were  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  so  deep  and  wild  an  abyss  between 
the  mountains,  until  we  accidenlly  discovered 
it  in  a  random  exploration  among  the  bushes. 

Further  onward  to  the  left,  some  thousand 
feet  or  more  above  the  road,  a  glittering 
streamlet  is  discovered  pouring  down  the  steep 
declivity,  now  leaping  and  tuiidjling  over  the 
rocks,  and  now  hidden  amongst  the  trees,  till 
at  last,  after  crossing  the  road  a  short  distance 
before  us,  it  mingles  its  tributary  waters  wilh 
those  of  the  Saco.  This  is  "The  First 
Flume,"  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  a 
part  of  ils  channel  to  the  flume  of  a  mill.  Ap- 
pearing as  it  does  to  issue  from  within  a  few 
yards  of  what  seems  to  be  a  narrow  mountain 
ridge,  the  beholder  wonders  whence  the  waters 
can  collect  at  so  great  a  height,  to  pour  them- 
selves out  from  year  to  year  in  one  unceasing 
stream. 

The  "  Second  Flume"  on  the  same  side,  is 
larger  and  more  beautifid.  A  few  rods  above 
the  bridge  beneath  which  it  crosses  the  road, 
it  flows  down  the  rocks  nearly  perpendicularly, 
for  perhaps  70  feet.  VVhen  swollen  wilh  re- 
cent rains,  this  cascade  is  extremely  beauliful, 
and  the  water,  which  at  other  limes  scarcely 
leaves  the  rocks,  leaps  wildly  down,  creating 
abundance  of  foam  and  spray,  ll  is  ofien 
called  "The  Silver  Cascade,"  a  name  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  similar  but  probably  more 
remarkalile  stream,  that  formerly  descended 
from  the  opposite  mountain,  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  Notch,  and  which,  owing  to  changes 
produced  by  the  slides,  now  only  re-appears 
transiently  after  heavy  or  long-continued 
rains. 

One  characteristic  of  these  mountain  streams, 
attracted  our  attention  both  at  this  place  and 
at  Frnnconia,  the  beautiful  crystal-hke  trans- 
parency of  the  water. 

About  halfway  down  the  Notch  is  the  point 
already  memioned,  where  the  opposmg  moun- 
tains, or  rather  their  apparent  summits,  ap- 
proach so  near  together  as  almost  to  close  the 
view  in  that  direction.  Immediately,  below 
this  narrow  passage,  which  may  be  called  the 
lower  gate  of  tiie  vast  amphitheatre  above  de- 
scribed, the  mountain  on  the  southwest  side 
suddenly  recedes  to  a  considerable  distance, 
leaving  a  frowning  precipitous  front  facing  the 
east.     This   is   a  very  conspicuous   object    in 


ascending  the  Notch.  It  appears  so  nearly  a 
sheer  perpendicular,  that  it  seems  as  if  one  i 
might  stand  on  itsed-e,  and  easily  throw  a  stone 
down  some  two  thousand  feet  into  the  gulf, 
below,  without  ils  striking  the  side  of  the  pre- 
cipice :  but  probably  if  the  experiment  were 
tried,  the  stone  would  encounter  the  mountain's  : 
side  long  before  it  reached  the  bottom.  ] 

Near  the  top — apparently  within  two  or 
three  yards — is  seen  a  small  dark  spot,  the  | 
entrance  of  a  cave,  appearing  from  below  about  1 
large  enough  to  thrust  the  crown  of  a  hat  in. 
But  it  is  said  that  a  man  can  stand  upright  in  , 
it,  and  that  it  is  full  90  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  clitr.  It  has  been  entered  and  examined.  I 
The  only  means  by  which  tho  explorer  can. 
reach  il,  is  by  being  lowered  by  a  rope  from 
the  lop  of  the  precipice,  against  whose  rocky 
front  he  hangs  dangling  high  in  air,  like  the 
bird-catchers  of  the  Hebrides  and  Shetland 
Islands,  until  he  attains  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  Notch,  two  and  a 
half  miles  below  Crawford's,  the  mountains 
widen  out  on  either  hand,  somewhat  like  the 
wing-walls  of  a  bridge.  Here,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road,  at  a  point  where  the  op- 
posing mountains  are  still  near  together,  and 
at  the  foot  of  that  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
valley,  stands  the  VVilley  Flouse  Hotel.  In 
front,  beyond  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Saco, 
rises  abruptly  the  opposite  mountain,  its  broad 
and  rugged  face  covered  with  crumbling  frag- 
ments, and  scarred  and  furrowed  in  sevcial 
places  by  avalanches  of  rock,  which  have 
loosened  from  their  place  and  rushed  wilh 
fearful  force  down  the  steep  detlivity.  At  ihe 
upper  end  of  the  hotel  there  is  still  standing 
the  little  house  in  which  the  VVilley  family 
resided  before  that  awful  night,  when  a  part  of 
the  mountain  hnhind  them,  loosened  by  violent 
and  long-conlinued  rains,  descended  from  the 
place  where  it  had  rested  for  ages,  and  buried 
them  and  the  green  meadow  that  was  like  an 
oasis  in  that  desolate  valley,  suddenly  beneath 
ils  overwhelming  and  resistless  wave.  Warn- 
ed by  the  rushing  sound  of  the  descending 
avalanche,  they  sprang  from  their  lieds  and 
fled  for  safety.  But  alas  !  how  little  do  we 
know  when  we  are  in  danger  and  when  we 
are  safe.  A  natural  bulwark  behind  the  house 
parted  the  descending  torrent  of  rocks  and 
'  rocky  fragments  into  two  streams,  which  riish- 
j  ed  onward,  one  on  each  side  of  the  building. 
The  frail  tenement  was  left  uninjured,  and  a 
flock  of  sheep,  it  is  said,  were  found  gi\iliered 
in  safely  on  the  little  spot  before  il.  But  the 
inmates  of  the  humble  dwelling, — father,  mo- 
ther, five  children,  and  two  others, — all  perish- 
ed amid  the  darkness  of  that  tempestuous  ni;;ht. 
Six  of  the  bodies  were  afterwards  found  and 
disimerred  ;  a  stake  and  pile  of  stones  mark 
the  spot  where  they  were  discovered. 

Near  the  upper  end  of  the  Notch  are  to  be 
seen  several  rude  profiles  in  the  rocks.  None 
of  them,  however,  will  bear  comparison  wilh 
that  at  Franconia.  One  which  is  three  or 
four  feel  long  and  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
road,  is  called  "  The  Maid  of  the  Notch."  Il 
is  a  subject  of  discussion  wiih  most  visiters 
whether  this  is  not  partly  artificial. 

Frequent  clusters  of  wild  flowers  are  found 
blooming  amid  the  rugged  rocks  of  this  deso- 


late valley.  The  delicate  Hair-bell*  meets  the 
delighted  view  as  if  to  remind  us,  that  He  who 
has  reared  aloft  upon  the  surface  of  our  planet, 
the  rugged  and  majestic  mountains,  is  the  au- 
thor ol  beauty,  regularity  and  ferlilily,  as  well 
as  of  sublimity,  wildness,  and  desolation. 
For  the  same  Almighty  and  all-skillul  One 
who  opened  this  stupendous  passage  through 
the  mountains,  has  planted  upon  their  rocky 
sleeps  this  bright  and  gracelui  flow  ret.  He 
gives  it  life  and  beauty,  and  makes  its  wiry 
siein  to  spring  up  from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks; 
he  unfolds  its  green  leaves  to  inhale  the  pure 
air  around  it,  and  spreads  out  its  slender  roots 
to  drink  in  the  juices  that  nourish  it ;  he  moulds 
its  azure-liiiled  flower  cup,  hung  so  lightly  on 
its  thread-like  stalk,  and  causes  the  little  seeds 
to  grow  therein.  He  fashions  it  all  from  the 
hard  and  shapeless  rocks,  the  dark  decaying 
mould,  the  crjstal  rain-drops,  and  the  light 
transparent  air. 


More  frequently,  but  1 
(To  be  c 


clly,  spelled  Ha 


A  Voice  from  an  Old  Soldier. 

In  a  meeting  for  business  held  several  years 
ago,  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  upon 
a  subject  under  consideration,  in  which  some 
persons  showed  little  respect  lor  the  sentiments 
and  leelings  of  others,  and  the  usual  lime  be- 
ing spent  without  coming  to  a  decision,  ihe 
meeting  adjourned.  On  sitting  down  together 
in  the  ufiernoon,  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
disunity  seemed  lo  have  departed,  and  Friends 
were  enabled  under  a  covering  of  unusual  sol- 
emnity, to  dispose  of  the  miiiler  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  The  trying  sensalions  which 
had  been  passed  through,  and  the  striking 
change  that  had  taken  place  from  the  morning 
sitting,  touched  ihe  mind  of  Richard  Jordan, 
and  appeared  to  give  rise  to  a  train  of  instruc- 
tive lefleciions.  He  mentioned  I  hat  he  had 
been  aflecled  wilh  some  considerations  respect- 
ing the  seamless  garment  of  the  blessed  .lesus 
—that  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  cruci- 
fiers,  the  very  soldiers,  rather  than  rend  it, 
CTst  lots  for  it — intimating  that  even  men  of 
their  rough  character  were  secretly  rest  rained 
from  destroying  the  Savioiii's  veslure  thuit 
was  woven  from  the  top  throughout.  A  lijfely 
figure  of  the  nature  and  value  of  true  unijy, 
and  of  the  indispensable  necessity  which  should 
rest  upon  the  members  of  ihe  church  of  Christ, 
10  do  nothing  that  shall  impair  Ibis  [irecious 
garment  with  which  he  clothes  them  by  his 
Holy  Spirit,  and  binds  them  togelher  as  one 
body. 

This  deeply  experienced  servant  of  Christ 
afierwards  rose  again,  and  in  a  very  solemn 
and  emphatic  manner  addressed  the  meeling  as 
one  man,  saying,  "Oh  brother,  I  am  an  old 
soldier.  I  have  been  in  perils  by  sea,  and  in 
perils  by  land ;  I  have  fought  many  bailies, 
boll)  in  the  old  country  and  in  ihe  new;  and 
like  my  blessed  Mastnr,  I  never  conquered  hut 
hi/  ehi'inf;."  Is  not  this  stale  of  suflrring  with 
Christ  slill  lo  be  endured— ihat  of  dyin:; 'daily, 
that  we  may  reign  with   him?     Are  the  jiro- 
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fessing  members  of  his  church,  as  willing  to 
oo  wiTli  hirn  into  baptism  and  into  death,  as 
they  are  to  fill  up  iheir  time,  in  talking  about 
the  atl'airs  of  the  church,  and  phinning  how  it 
is  to  be  brought  out  ol  its  difficulties,  or  in  put- 
ting forth  their  energies  in  mere  works  of  cha- 
rily and  benevolence?  Where  is  thai  deep 
indwelling  and  walking  with  God,  in  which 
the  heartland  the  dispcisition  are  sweetened  by 
his  divine  love,  and  the  bitter  spirit  of  ccnson- 
ousness  is  banished  from  it  and  from  the 
tungue. 

O'lr  Lord  Jesus  Christ  graciously  instrncled 
his  lollowers  in  the  necessity  of  a  sirict  adhe- 
rence to  his  sacred  precepis,  that  growing  up 
into  him  in  all  things  which  is  the  Head,  they 
might  be  a  compact  body,  edify  ing  itself  in  love. 
"If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  yeshall  abide 
in  my  love."  "This  is  my  commandment,  that 
ye  love  one  another,  as  1  have  loved  you."  If 
our  religious  Society  is  restored  to  that  sincere 
love  and  fellowship' which  it  has  many  times 
in  former  days  known,  we  must  individually 
on  all  sides  put  in  practice  the  excellent  in- 
junctions of  the  apostle:  "Let  no  corrupt  com- 
munication proceed  out  of  your  mouth,  but 
that  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  thai 
it  may  minister  grace  unto  the  hearers.  And 
grieve  not  ihe  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  ye 
are  sealed  unto  the  d;iy  of  redemption.  Let 
all  bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  cla- 
mour, and  evil  speaking,  be  put  away  from 
you,  wiih  all  malice;  and  be  ye  kind  one  to 
another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another, 
even  as  God,  for  Christ's  salce,  hath  forgiven 
you." — E|ih.  iv.  2'J — -Vi. 


loTC  autl  Unily. 

"  Arc  Love  and  Unity  maintained  amongst  you  ?" 
The  royal  Psalmist  was  made  truly  sensible 
of  the  preciousnefs  of  Christian  fellowship 
when  he  said,  "  Behold  how  go^d  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
iiniiy."  The  true  unity  is  in  Christ  the  Head 
of  the  Church  ;  and  if  wo  arc  in  him,  all  evil 
speaking  and  evil  thinking  is  cist  out,  and  hath 
no  place:  for  if  we  aie  living  branches  in 
Him  the  true  Vine,  we  shall  only  bring  firth 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  "  Bowels  ol 
mercies,  kindness,  humble-niindedness,  meek- 
ness, long-suffering,  forbearing  one  another, 
and  forgiving  one  anoiher,  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave us."  "  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment 
upon  the  head,  that  ran  diwii  upon  ihe  beard, 
even  Aaro^i's  beard  that  went  down  to  the 
skirts  of  his  garments."  Ah  !  it  is  seen  and 
felt  in  all  our  movements  ;  extending  to  every 
babe  in  Christ,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
passed  from  death  unto  llli;  — becaiisi-  ihey  love 
the  brethren,  and   sec  eye  to  eye  in  Zion. 


somewhat  premature,  judging  by  the  two  para- 
graphs below  from  a  late  (laper.  V\'e  cannot, 
however,  withdraw  our  confidence,  that  the 
seed  which  has  been  so  freely  sown  will  con- 
tinue to  vegetate  and  fructily,  and  ultimately 
prevail. 

"  The  Kfitlvchj  Slave  Queslioii.—ln  tiie  Kentucky 
House  ofliepresenlatives  on  Saturday  week,  Mr.  Do- 
lioney  olFered  the  ibllowing  resolution  : 

"  '  Uesnlvid,  Tlial  we,  tlie  Representatives  of  the 
people  of  Kentucky,  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  or 
emaneipation  of  slavery  in  any  form  or  shape  what- 

"  Mr.  Ewing,  not  approving  the  ton  broad  and  gene- 
ral phrase — '  in  any  form  or  shape  whatever' — moved 
to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table,  which  was  negatived 
—yeas  14,  nays  79. 

"ftlr.  Hughes  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Dohoney's 
resolution,  by  adding  thereto  'except  as  now  provided 
lor  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,'  which 
was  adopted,  and  then  the  resolution,  as  amended 
passed — j'eas  93,  nays  0. 

"In  addition  to  this,  we  have  another  damper  on 
the  prospects  of  emancipation.  The  Frankfort  Con- 
vention of  the  friends  of  emancipation  throughout  the 
State  is  said  to  have  been  pooi  ly  attended,  only  a  few 
counties  being  represented.  The  Convention  resolved 
itself  into  a  mass  meeting.  The  resolutions  met  with 
some  decided  opposition." 

"SZ'/ueri/  in  Kentucky. — The  omens  seem  to  pre- 
sage the  continuance  and  perpetuation  of  slavery  in 
Kentucky.  The  people  of  the  Nortli  have  an.viou>ly 
watched  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  that  State 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  and,  cheered  by  beholding 
in  its  ranks  some  of  tlie  ablest  men  of  that  region, 
have  formed  high  hopes  and  expectations.  But  there 
arc  no  evidences  of  their  fulfilment.  Standard  papers 
there,  which  have  hitherto  been  distinguished  as  the 
friends  of  emanci|>ation,  have  now  condemned  it,  and 
discouraged  its  advocates.  Conventions  and  meetings 
in  its  favour  have  proved  failures,  and  all  cffjrts  to 
provide  lor  the  extinction  of  slavery  have  been  de- 
nounced as  the  efforts  of  fanatics.  These  evidences 
of  the  unpopularity  of  emancipation  are  constantly 
increasing.  'J'hc  Legislature,  in  addition  to  its  una- 
nimous vote   against   it  in  any  shape,  have  enacted  a 


"ng 


ilders    to 


Kentucky 


n  other  States,  which  was  before  prohiluled, 
■|his  is  taking  the  back  track  ;  but  whatever  the  cause 
of  the  change,  it  is  a  melanclioly  omen  for  Kentucky." 


ing   from   another  paper  is  of  a 
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The  sanguine  anticipations  wl 
time  past  ui'  have  been  inclined 
respect  to  ihe  progress  of  the 
feeling  in  Kentucky,  would  seen 


The  follow 
difleient  cast. 

"  Emancipation  in  Kentiicky. — The  Louisville  Cou- 
rier boldly  takes  Ihe  side  of  freedom  in  the  slave  qiies. 
tion  now  under  discussion  in  that  State,  and  scoffs  at 
all  the  attempts  to  silence  discussion  upon  the  subject. 
It  asserts  that  the  overwhelming  vote  thrown  in  favour 

,,11,   ,1    \Mh'    ;i-,;iii.|    -|,(v.  r\.    ;i^    tlnre   was   no   other 

ri;  .'     ,  I      -^i  ille  Court  House, 


Since  placing  the  foregoing  in  ihe  hands  ol 
ihc  compositor,  we  have  read  a  leiter  publish- 
ed in  the  JNaiioiitil  lira  of  the  1st  insluni,  ad- 
rlressed  to  the  cdilur,  from  a  correspondent  in 
Kentucky,  dated  1-Mth  of  bist  month.  From 
ilie  tenor  of  this  letter  we  should  by  no  means 
iiifi'r  iliat  the  prospect  is  of  a  disc'ouraging  na- 
lure  in  regard  to  the  slavery  question.  The 
writer  begins  with  saying,  "Last  evening  1 
returned  from  Maysville,  where  I  attend. -,1  a 
largo  meeting  of  the  friends  of  emancipation  in 
that  county." 

"  Trevious  to  this,  one  of  the  city  paper.s  came  out 
HJili  a  call  for  all  those  opposed  to  the  agitation  ol 
Ihe  sl.nery  question.  This  was  answered  by  about 
Ihirly  persons  -  so  said  one  of  the  speakers." 

"This  call  was  imiiiedliitely  followed  by  one  to  the 
friends  of  emancipation — those  in  favour  of  discussing 


whether  we  should  nnio  do  something  in  the  way  of 
gradual  emancipation." — "Soon  an  immense  assem- 
bly was  gathered,  standing  in  the  aisles  and  peeping 
from  the  gallery." 

Then  follows  an  interesting  and  animated 
sketch,  of  Ihe  discussion  which  touk  place,  in 
which  a  number  of  speakers  were  engaged, 
nd  much  Ireedom  and  boldness  of  seniiment 
displaced,  the  geneial  tei.dency  of  which  was 
n  the  side  of  emancipation,  either  direct,  or 
in  conneclion  with  deportation. 

The  letter  further  slates, — "Other  conven- 
tions or  meetings  have  been  and  are  now  being 
Id  in  other  parts  of  the  Slate.     We  expect  a 
ate  Contention  of  the  friends  of  Emaneipa- 
n  some  time  during  the  approaching  Spring. 
Such   has   been  repeatedly  called  lor  in   ihe 
Examiner." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Samuel  Carey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  per  W. 
E.,  8-2,  vol.  2.';  of  W.  P.  Bangs,  per  H.  Y.,  S-',  vol. 
i-2;  of  William  Fouike,  agent,  Pennsville,  Ohio,  for 
Isaac  Slubbs,  82,  vol.  22  ;  ibr  Joseph  Embree,  82,  to 
No.  14,  vol.  23  ;  for  Caleb  Gregg,  S2,  to  No.  23,  vol. 
22  ;  and  fir  Joseph  King,  55  cents,  to  No.  37,  vol.  22  ; 
Jos.  Hendrickson,  per  N.  K.,  82,  vol.  22;  Jonas  Smith, 
Sheboygan  Falls,  Wisconsin,  per  T.  T.,  81,  to  47,  vol. 


Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Slated  Annual  Meeiing  of  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  on  Foiirih- 
day  evening,  the  14th  inst.,  in  the  comiriillee- 
room,  iMiilberry  street  meeting-house.  Friends 
interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Associalion,  are 
inviied  to  attend. 

Nathan  Kite,  Clerk. 
Third  month,  1849. 

WEST-TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  in 
Philadelphia,  on  Sixth-day,  the  IGih  instant, 
at  3  o'clock,  r.  m. 

Third  mo.  luih,  1849. 

A  Stated  Annual  .Meeiing  of  "  The  Contri- 
bulers  to  the  Asylum  lor  the  lelief  of  persons 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,"  "lil  be 
held  at  the  Commitiee  Room,  Mulberry  Street 
Meeting-house,  on  Fourth-day,  Third  month 
I4tli,  l"849,  at  3  o'clock,  p.m." 

Samuel  Masox,  Chrk. 

Memoir  of  Edith  Jejftris, 
.Inst  published,  and  for  sale  at  Kile  &  Wal- 
ton's, and  the  office  of"  The  Friend,"  i\o.  50 
North  Fourth  street;  Nathan  Kile,  No.  Wi 
North  Fifth  stieel  ;  and  at  Friends"  Bookstore, 
No.  84  Mulberry  street. 


;n,  on  Second-dav,  the  2f)lh  ult,,  nl  the  residence 
■  lathiT,  William'  Hosvcll,  in  Cecil  county,  Mary. 
.Ann  HowKi.i.,  a  member  and  overseer"  of  Not- 
iim  and  I.itlle  Britain  Monthly  Meeting,  in  the 
vear  of  her  age.  As  she  lived  so  she  died, — at 
with  all  men  ;  and  it  is  believed  a  mansion  was 
red  for  her  in  that  city,  "  which  the  glory  ofGod 
ighlen,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof." 
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Williams's  Middle  Kingdom. 

(Coiuinued  from  page  IL'S.) 
RATIONALISTS. 

"  Tlie  seel  of  the  Rittionalists,  or  Tau  kia, 
vas  lounrJed  hy  Lautsz' or  Lniildun.  He  was 
)orn  B.  C  604,  in  ihe  kingdoin  of  Tsu,  now 
lupeh,  5-1  years  before  Confucius,  anJ  is  be- 
ieved  to  have  had  white  hair  and  eyebrows  at 
lis  birlh.  According  to  Pauthier,  who  has 
ixatnined  his  history  with  some  attention,  his 
tarenls  were  poor,  and  after  enlerifig  niatiir!' 
■ears,  he  was  appointed  Hhrarian  hy  Ihe  Em- 
leror;  where  he  diligently  applied  himselfto 
he  study  of  the  ancient  books,  and  became 
cquainted  with  all  the  rites  and  histories  of 
oriner  times.  During  his  life,  he  made  a 
ourney  through  Central  Asia,  but  what  was 
Is  extent  and  duration  is  not  recorded. 

"  The  leai.'hings  of  Lautsz'  are  not  unlike 
hoseof  Zeno.  Both  recommended  retirement 
nd  contemplalion,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
if  purifv  ing  the  spiritual  part  of  our  nature, 
.nnihilaling  the  passions,  and  finally  returning 
0  the  bosom  of  the  Supieme  Reason.  He 
ays,  '  All  material  visible  forms  are  only  ema- 
lations  of  Tan  or  Reason;  this  formed  all 
leings.  Before  iheir  emanation,  the  universe 
I'as  only  an  indislinct  confused  mass,  a  chaos 
if  all  the  elements,  in  the  stale  of  a  germ  or 
iiblle  essen'-e.'  hi  another  section,  he  says, 
All  the  visible  parts  of  the  universe,  all  be- 
ngs  composing  it,  the  heavens  and  all  the 
lellar  systems  ;  all  have  been  formed  of  the 
irst  elementary- matter.  Before  the  birlh  of 
leaven  and  earth,  there  existed  only  an  im- 
nense  silence  in  illimitable  space,  an  immea- 
urabie  void  in  endless  silence.  Reason  alone 
irculated  in  this  infinite  void  and  silence.'  He 
eaches  the  e  nanatioii  and  return  of  all  good 
leings  into  the  bosom  of  Reason,  and  their 
ternal  existence  therein  ;  but,  if  not  good,  ihe 
niseries  of  successive  births  and  their  accom- 
lanying  sorrows,  await  them. 

"  M.  Pauthier,  in  his  high  estimation  ofthese 
peculations,  regards  this  as  the  Asiatic  form 


of  ihe  doctrine  and  procession  of  the  Trinity, 
and  the  Biblical  idea  of  ihe  reunion  of  good 
men  with  their  Maker  ! 

"  His  own  life  was  passed  in  ascetic  priva- 
<^\,  and  he  recommends  the  practice  of  con 
templation,  joined  with  the  performance  of 
good  deeds.  Lautsz'  says,  when  enforcing 
benevolent  acts, 

"  '  The  holy  man  has  not  an  inexorable  heart : 

He  makes  his  heart  like  that  of  all  men. 

The   virtuous  >iian  should   be   treated  as  a  virtuous 

This  is  wi?fdom  and  virtue. 
The  sincere  and  faithTuI  man  should  be  treated  as  a 

sinrere  and  failhlul  man. 
The  int^iiicere  and  unfailhlul  should  likewise  be  treat. 

ed  as  a  sincere  and  I'aithful  man  ; 
This  is  wisdom  and  sincerity. 
The  perfect  man  lives  in  the  world  tranquil  and  calm; 
It  is  only  on  account  of  the  world,  for  the  happiness 

of  man,  tliat  his  heart  experiences  disquiet. 
Though  all  men  think  only  of  pleasing  their  eyes  and 

their  ears, 
Those  who  are  in  a  state  of  sanctity  will  treat  them 

as  a  father  treats  his  children.' 

"  M.  Pauthier,  in  his  admiration  of  the  Chi- 
nese philosopher,  says,  '  Human  wisdom  has 
never  pronounced  holier  and  deeper  words;' 
and  perhaps  he  properly  compares  Lautsz'  with 
Jiis  counlrymau  Rousseau,  in  liis  complaint 
upon  the  evil  of  the  times. 

"The  precept,  foijnd  in  the  Confucian 
school,  of  commencing  all  reformation  at 
home,  and  making  our  own  ihougiils  and  ac- 
tions correct,  before  endeavouring  to  regulate 
those  of  olheis,  is  also  found  in   the  Tau  Tih 


He  who  knows  men  is  wise  ; 
He  who  knows  himself  is  truly  enlightened. 
He  who  can  subjug^alc  men  is  powerful ; 
He  who  conquers  himself  is  truly  strong-. 
He  who  knows  when  he  has  enough  is  rich. 
He  who  accomplishes  difficult  and  meritorious  works 

leaves  a  durable  remembrancer  among  men. 
He  who  does  not  dissipate  bis  life  is  imperishable: 
He  who  dies  and  is  not  Ibrgolten  has  eternal  life.' 

The  writings  of  this  teacher,  unlike  those 
of  Confucius,  seldom  refer  to  ancient  models 
or  personages  ;  he  derives  his  ideas  of  reason 
and  virtue  entirely  from  his  own  conceptions. 
These  have  been  strangely  altered  and  traves- 
tied by  bis  follow-ers;  and  their  notions  both 
of  the  reason  they  pretend  to  follow,  and  of 
he  founder  of  their  sect,  have  given  them  a 
character  nearly  allied  to  the  magicians  of 
Egypt;  but  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the 
Tau  Teh  King,  their  extravagant  vagaries 
are  not  fully  chargeable  to  Lautsz'  himself,  or 
to  his  doctrine. 

'One  of    the    most  celebrated    Rationalist 

ters   is  Chwangtsz',  a  disciple  of  Lautsz'; 

from  whom  his  followers  derive  inoro  of  their 

opinions,  than  fiom  their  master  himself:  his 

tings     have     been     repeatedly   commented 


upon  by  members  of  the  fraternity,  and  are 
referred  to  as  authoritative.  In  ancient  times, 
small  parties  of  them  retired  to  secluded  places 
to  meditate  upon  virtue.  When  Confucius 
visited  Lautsz',  tho'  cynic  upbraided  the  sage, 
for  his  ambition  in  collecting  ao  many  disci- 
ples, and  seeking  after  office,  and  added,  that 
such  a  course  of  conduct  was  more  likely  to 
nourish  pride,  than  cherish  the  love  of  virtue 
and  wisdom.  '  The  wise  man,'  he  said, '  loves 
obscurity  ;  far  from  being  ambitious  of  offices, 
he  avoids  them.  Persuaded,  that  at  ihe  end 
of  life,  a  man  can  only  leave  behind  him  such 
good  maxims  as  he  has  taught  to  those  who 
were  in  a  slale  lo  receive  and  practise  ihem, 
he  does  not  reveal  himself  lo  all  he  meeis  :  he 
observes  time  and  place.  If  the  limes  be  good, 
he  speaks  ;  if  bad,  he  keeps  quiet.  He  who 
possesses  a  treasure,  conceals  it  vvilh  care,  lest 
it  be  taken  from  him  :  he  is  careful  about  pub- 
lishing everywhere,  that  he  has  it  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  truly  virtuous  man  makes  no 
parade  of  his  virtue;  he  does  not  announce  to 
the  world  that  he  is  a  wise  man.  This  is  all 
1  have  to  say  ;  make  as  much  of  it  as  you 
please.' 

"Such  speculative  teachings,  and  waiting 
till  the  times  were  good  ;  were  not  ad-ip;cd  to 
entertain  or  benefit ;  and  Confucius  understood 
his  countrymen  and  his  own  duty  much  heller 
than  Lautsz',  in  doing  all  he  could,  by  precept 
and  practice,  to  show  them  the  excellence  of 
what  he  believed  lobe  right.  The  disciples  of 
Lauisz',  discourse  upon  Reason,  in  a  way  that 
would  befit  the  pages  of  the  Dial  ;  and  the 
teachings  of  the  ancient  and  modern  transcen- 
denlalisls  are  alike  destitute  of  common  sense, 
and  unproductive  of  good  lo  their  fellow-men. 
Only  the  priests  of  this  sect  are  regarded  as 
its  members  ;  they  live  in  temples  and  small 
communities  with  their  families,  cultivating  the 
ground  attached  to  the  eslnblishment,  and  thus 
perpetuate  their  body.  Many  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  and  derive  a  precarious  livelihood 
from  the  sale  of  charms  and  medical  nostrums. 
They  shave  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  coil  the 
rest  of  the  hair  in  a  tuft  upon  the  crown, 
thrusting  a  pin  through  it;  and  are  moreover 
recognised  by  their  slate-coloured  robes.  They 
study  astrology,  and  profess  to  have  dealings 
with  spirits,  and  their  books  contain  a  great 
variety  of  stories  of  priests  who  have  done 
wonderful  acts  by  their  help.  They  long  en- 
deavoured to  find  a  beverage  which  would  in- 
sure longevity  or  immortality  ;  and  during 
the  Tang  dynasty,  the  emperor  and  highest 
officers  were  carried  away  with  the  delusion. 
The  title  of  Heavenly  Doctors  was  conferred 
on  them,  and  a  superb  temple  erected  lo  Lau- 
kiun,  containing  his  statue,  and  soine  of  the 
priests  reached  the  highest  honours  in  the 
state. 
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"  In  some  places,  the  votaries  of  Tau  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Third  month  go  barefoot  over 
the  ignited  charcoal  ;  and  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  birthday  of  the  High  Emperor  of  tlie 
Sombre  Heavens,  '  they  assemble  together  be- 
fore the  temple  of  this  imaginary  being,  and 
having  made  a  great  fire,  about  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  go  over  it  barefoot,  pre- 
ceded by  the  priests,  and  bearing  the  gods  in 
their  arms.  The  previous  ceremonies  consist 
in  chanting  prayers,  ringing  bells,  sprinkling 
holy  water,  blowing  horns,  and  brandishing 
swords  in  and  over  the  flames,  in  order  to  sub- 
due the  demon  ;  after  which  they  dart  through 
the  devouring  element.  They  firmly  assert, 
that  if  they  possess  a  sincere  mind,  they  will 
not  be  injured  by  the  fire;  but  both  priests  and 
people  get  miserably  burnt  on  these  occasions. 
Yet  such  is  the  delusion,  and  the  idea  the  peo- 
ple entertain  of  the  benefit  of  these  services, 
that  they  willingly  contribute  large  sums  to 
provide  the  sacrifices  and  pay  the  performers.' 

"The  Rationalists  worship  a  great  variety 
of  idols.  The  Records  of  Researches  concern- 
ing the  gods,  contains  an  account  of  the  birth 
of  the  deity,  whose  anniversary  is  celebrated 
as  above  described. 

"  '  There  was  once  a  childless  emperor  call- 
ed Tsinglik,  i.  e.  Pure  Virtue,  who  summoned 
a  large  company  of  Tau  priests  to  perform 
their  rites  in  his  behalf,  and  continued  their 
worship  half  a  year.  The  empress  Gemmeous 
Moonlight,  on  a  night,  dreamed  that  she  saw 
the  great  and  eminent  Laukiun,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  superior  deities,  riding  in 
particoloured  carriages  with  vast  resplendent 
banners,  and  shaded  by  bright  variegated  um- 
brellas. Here  was  the  great  founder,  Lau- 
kiun, silling  in  a  dragon  carriage,  and  holding 
in  his  arms  a  young  infant,  whose  body  was 
entirely  covered  with  pores,  from  which  un- 
bounded splendours  issued,  illuminating  the 
hall  of  the  palace  with  every  precious  colour. 
Banners  and  canopies  preceded  Laukiun  as  he 
came  floating  along.  Then  was  the  heart  of 
the  empress  elated  with  joy,  and  reverently 
kneeling  before  him,  said,  'At  present  our 
m(mari!h  has  no  male  descendants,  and  I  wish- 
fully beseech  ynu  for  this  child,  that  he  may 
become  the  sovereign  of  our  hearts  and  altars. 
Prostrate  I  look  up  to  thy  merciful  kindness, 
earnestly  imploring  thee  to  commiserate  and 
grant  my  request.'  He  at  once  answered,  '  It 
is  my  special  desire  to  present  the  boy  to  you  ;' 
whereupon,  she  thankfully  received  liim.  A 
resplendent  light  poured  forth  from  the  child's 
body,  which  filled  the  whole  country  with 
brilliant  glare.  His  entire  countenance  was 
supereminently  beiiuliful,  so  that  none  became 
weary  in  beholding  him,  When  in  childhood, 
he  possessed  the  clearest  intelligence  and  com- 
passion, and  taking  the  possessiuns  of  the 
country  and  the  funds  of  the  treasury,  he  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  poor  and  afflictc'd,  the 
widowers  and  widows,  orphans  and  chiMless, 
the  houseless  and  sick,  hall,  deaf,  blind,  and 
lame. 

"'  Not  long  after  this,  the  demise  of  his  fa- 
ther took  place,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment  ;  but  reflecting  on  the  instability  of 
life,  he  resigned  his  throne  ami  iis  cares  to  his 
ministers,  and  repaired  to  the  hills  of  Puming  ; 


where  he  gave  himself  up  to  meditation,  and 
being  perfected  in  merit,  ascended  to  heaven  to 
enjoy  eternal  life.  He  however,  descended  to 
earth  again,  eight  hundred  times,  and  became 
the  companion  of  the  common  people,  to  in- 
struct them  in  his  doctrines.  After  that  he 
made  eight  hundred  more  journeys,  engag- 
ing in  medical  practice  and  successfully 
curing  the  people;  and  then  another  similar 
series,  in  which  he  exercised  universal  benevo- 
lence in  hades  and  earth,  expounded  all  ab- 
stract doctrines,  elucidated  the  spiritual  litera- 
ture, magnanimously  promulged  the  renova- 
ting ethics,  gave  glory  to  the  widely  spread 
merits  of  the  gods,  assisted  the  nation,  and 
saved  the  people.  During  another  eight  hun- 
dred descents,  he  exhibited  patient  suflering ; 
though  men  took  his  life,  yet  he  parted  with 
his  flesh  and  blood.  After  this,  he  became 
the  first  of  the  verified  golden  genii,  and  was 
denominated  the  pure  and  immaculate  one, 
self-existing,  of  highest  intelligence.' 

"  These  figments,  which  seem  to  be  merely 
a  transcript  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Hindu  theo- 
sophisls,  and  not  the  teachings  of  Laiitsz',  still 
amuse  his  followers.  The  learned  Confucian- 
ists  laugh  at  their  fables,  but  are  still  so  much 
the  prey  of  fears,  as  to  be  often  duped  by 
ihem,  and  follow  even  when  sure  of  being 
deceived." 


For"  Tlie  Fritnd." 

The  While  Mountains. 

(Continued  from  page  lil'J.) 
ASCENT    OF    MOUNT    WASHINGTON. 

The  ascent  of  Mount  Washington,  is  an  un- 
dertaking of  no  ordinary  character,  and  one 
which  long  lives  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  accomplished  it.  Old  and  young,  male 
and  female,  the  sober  and  the  gay,  the  delicate 
and  the  robust,  compose  the  mulliludes,  who, 
ambitious  of  seeing  beneath  them  the  highest 
mountain  of  Eastern  America  north  of  the 
Carolinas,  and  impelled  by  a  fondness  for  ad- 
venture, or  a  love  for  the  romantic  and  sub- 
lime, climb  to  the  lop  of  this  lofty  observatory 
of  Niiture.  And  though  the  dangers  and  fa- 
tigue attendant  upon  an  eight  hours'  ride  on 
horseback  along  a  narrow  and  rugged  moun- 
tain path,  deter  many  from  making  the  attempt, 
yet  of  those  who  ascend  in  favourable  wea- 
ther, kw  return  disappointed,  or  without  feel- 
ing fully  rewarded  for  the  risk  and  exertion. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  at  the  Notch,  a 
party  of  sixteen  from  Crawford's,  accnni[)anicd 
by  two  guides,  were  on  the  mountain.  Their 
return  was  an  interesting  and  airaising  scene, 
— curiously  apparelled  as  they  were  in  a  varie- 
ty of  shawls,  head-dresses  and  overcoats,  and 
in  high  spirits,  though  thoroughly  fatigued 
with  the  labours  of  the  day.  'J'hcy  were,  as 
usual,  exceedingly  sunburnt,  the  combined 
eflect  of  the  solar  rays,  and  the  cold  bleak 
winds  of  those  elevated  regions.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  twenty-three  persons,  twenty-one 
on  horseback  and  two  on  fool,  accompanied 
by  two  guides,  likewise  on  foot,  ascended  and 
descended  safely. 

On  the  morning  we  purposed  ascending,  the 


skies  wore  so  unpropitious  an  aspect,  that  we 
delayed  an  hour  or  two,  watching  with  no  or- 
dinary interest,  the  numerous  clouds  that  hung 
heavily  about  the  mountains.  The  wisest 
could  not  determine  how  the  day  would  prove  ; 
and  possibly  by  rising  a  k\v  thousand  feet  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a  clearer  atmosphere, 
and  look  down  on  the  clouds  and  mists  that 
enveloped  the  dwellers  below.  A  party  of 
eight,  equipped  for  the  ride  and  willing  to  ven- 
ture, mounted  the  horses  in  wailing,  wilh  sad- 
dles secured  by  various  girths,  and,  single  file, 
entering  the  narrow  path  behind  the  house, 
commenced  at  once  the  upward  journey.  The 
saddle  bags,  containing  our  dinner,  a  black- 
smith's hammer,  and  one  or  two  horse-shoes, 
were  given  in  charge  to  him  who  brought  up 
the  rear,  as  it  was  desirable  that  these  latter 
articles  should  be  behind  in  case  any  of  the 
horses  should  pull  off  a  shoe  among  the  rocka 
and  roots  of  our  rugged  path.  This  position 
in  the  rear  is  a  very  lavourable  one,  as  it  gives 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  all  that  is  occurring 
to  the  rest  of  the  party. 

For  the  first  three  miles  we  were  in  the 
woods.  Much  of  the  path  was  wet  and  muddy; 
and  in  several  places  it  was  worn,  partly  by 
the  horses  feet  and  partly  by  the  action  off 
water,  into  a  deep  gully,  so  deep  and  narrow, 
that  care  was  needed,  on  the  part  of  the  rider, 
to  prevent  his  feet  from  rubbing  against  the 
sides,  or  caiching  in  the  protruding  roois  and  I 
rocks.  Several  pieces  of  boggy  ground  are 
bridged  with  corduroy  road.  The  logs  of 
which  these  bridges  are  formed  are  generally 
about  four  feet  in  length,  and  are  laid  either 
immediately  upon  the  swampy  surfiice,  or  on  a 
narrow  ridge  raised  for  the  purpose  a  fool  or 
two  above  the  adjacent  ground. 

As  we  ascended,  the  trees  became  gradually 
smaller  until  they  were  mere  scrubby  bushes, 
10  or  12  inches  in  height.  Here,  where  veg- 
etable life  is  ever  contending  with  cold  and 
desolation,  and  where  these  stunted  firs  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  lift  their  almost  procumbent 
branches  above  the  rocky  gtound  beneath 
them,  bright  lillle  wild  flowers,  springing  up 
in  strange  contrast,  beautified  these  waste 
places  of  ihe  earth,  compelling  admiratinn  in 
the  midst  of  the  grandeur  that  surrounded  us.' 
The  Linncea  horealis  with  its  twin  blossoms 
of  roseate  white,  skirled  our  path  as  fiir  up  as 
the  bleak  summit  of  Mount  Pleasant  ;  while 
the  Arenaria  glabra,  there  called  the  while 
violet,  and  the  Arbutus  vva-ursi  or  bear- 
berry,  with  its  glossy  evergreen  leaves  and 
rose-coloured  blossoms,  were  gathered  even 
among  the  barren  rocks  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton. Thus  among  these  mighty  bulwarks  of 
Nature,  grandeur  and  wildness  in  the  rugged 
and  the  vast,  are  closely  associated  wilh  beau- 
ty and  regularity  in   the  delicate  and  minule. 

Upon  emerging  from  the  woods,  which  ter- 
minate near  the  summit  of  Mount  Clinton — 
the  southernmost  of  the  eiglit  principal  peaks, 
— the  magnificent  scenery  of  this  alpine  region 
opened  upon  us.  And  although  Mount  Wash- 
ington was  discovered  to  be  still  enveloped  in 
thick  cloud,  we  felt  already  rewarded  for  our 
toil  and  exertion,  and  pressed  on  wilh  fresh 
spirits  and  animation.  The  view  gradually 
extended,  and   increased   in   interest  as  we  ad- 
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vanced,  until,  after  winding  along  the  nigged 
and  zigzag  path  up  the  rocky  sides  of  Mount 
Pleasant,  we  reached  its  rounded  summit ; 
where,  dismounting  from  our  horses,  we  rested 
awhile  to  enjoy  a  prospect  thought  by  many 
almost  to  equal  that  from  Mo^nt  Washing- 
ton. An  ocean  of  mountains  completely  sur- 
rounded us,  silent,  beautiful,  and  sublime, 

As  if  long  since  a  troubled  sea,  torn  up 
t  By  fierce  opposing  winds,  or  toss'd  on  high 
'  By  earthquake  siiock,  had  in  its  wildest  mood 
■  Grown  firm,  transforni'd  by  sudden  change 
;'  Mysterious  info  solid  rock ;  the  crust, 
By  workings  of  Ih'  uneasy  mass  within, 
Dissev'ring  into  fragments  rude,  which  still 
Bestrow  tlie  surface  of  this  stifFen'd  sea. 
And  now  no  more  tlie  sport  of  driving  winds. 
It  ministers  to  form,  and  congregates 
Around  its  crystal  domes,  where  winds  delight 
To  rave,  dark  clouds  and  dense  ;  and  thus  becomes 
As  well  the  parent  as  it  is  the  child 
Of  raging  storms  and  darkly  rolling  waves. 
This  glorious  billowy  host  are  silent  now 
And  lix'd ;  save  when  a  rook-hewn  cliif,  split  off 
By  frost  resistless,  or  asunder  sawn 
By  percolating  rills,  impetuous  falls, 
With  fearful  crash,  and  ploughs  the  steep  descent ; 
Behind  it  leaving  long-enduring  scars: 
When  wounded  thus  tlie  sturdy  mountains  vast. 
Deep  tremble,  and  resound  with  murmurous  groans. 
But  long  the  tempest  shock,  and  furious  fall 
Of  avalanche  shall  scathe  their  sides  in  vain  : 
Unmoved  they  stand,  rock-rooted  and  sublime. 
And  oft  they  wear  about  their  rugged  forms, 
Robes  beautiful  and  grand  ;  in  summer's  heat 
Thrown  like  a  veil  or  flowing  mantle  round. 
In  winter  fitting  close  their  giant  sides, 
A  seamless  coat  of  white  and  radiant  down. 
The  cold  that  rests  upon  these  lofty  heights, 
And  wild  commiugling  winds  that  round  them  play. 
Or  gentler  breezes  (there  but  rarely  known,) 
This  varied  vesture  weave  and  shape.     'Tis  form'd 
Of  vapoui,  pure,  ctherial,  distili'd 
Unseen  from  hill  and  vale  and  ocean  wave. 
For  this  these  mountain  brothers,  ocean-born. 
Grateful  return  unto  their  parent  sea. 
The  ceaseless  tribute  of  their  crystal  streams. 

The  imposing  appearance  of  this  encircling 
a  of  mountains,  language  is  inadequate  fully 
to  describe.  \l  seems  as  vast  and  boundless 
as  the  blue  deep  itself.  From  the  Green 
Mountains  in  Vermont  to  the  more  distant 
summits  of  Maine,  the  whole  land  seems  cov- 
ered with  mountains,  with  but  narrow  valleys 
between  them.  They  are  not,  like  our  own 
Alleghanies,  in  regular  and  nearly  even  ridges, 
but  they  consist  of  broken  ranges  disposed  in  no 
particular  order,  and  surmounted  by  a  multi- 
tude of  roundiid  peaks  peering  up  in  every  di- 
rection. Fabyan's  hotel  and  one  or  two  other 
houses  are  the  only  visible  signs  of  human 
habitations,  except  it  be  some  very  distant  set- 
tlements which  the  air  was  not  clear  enough 
for  us  to  discovei. 

Having  gazed  for  a  short  time  upon  this 
grand  and  e.xtensive  panorama,  we  descended 
from  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  northern  side  ; 
where  the  path  was  as  steep,  rough  and  wind- 
ing, as  that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  [t 
being  uncomforlable  as  well  as  unsafe  to  ride 
down  this  rocky  declivity,  we  did  not  remount 
our  horses  until  we  had  effected  a  descent  of 
probably  several  hundred  feet,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  general  summit  of  the  ridge.  On- 
ward we  pursued  our  course — the  prospect 
still  varying  and  widening — over  the  broad 
and  nearly  level  top  of  Mount  Franklin,  and 
thence  along  the  sharp  summit  of  the  narrow 


and  almost  wedge-form  ridge  that  connects 
this  peak  with  Monroe.  From  its  narrow 
edge,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  was 
not  more  than  a  (ew  rods,  or  perhaps  a  single 
rod,  in  width,  we  could  look  down  its  steep 
sides  on  either  hand,  into  a  deep  uncultivated 
valley  some  3000  feet  below  us.  Beyond  this 
"  Back  bone  of  the  mountains,"  our  route  lay 
to  the  right  of  the  double-peaked  Monroe,  the 
side  of  which,  where  the  path  is  conducted 
around  it,  is  so  e.xceedingly  precipitous,  that  a 
part  of  our  company  scarcely  ventured  to  gaze 
for  an  instant  into  the  deep,  and  as  seen  from 
this  position,  beautiful  valley  of  the  Siico, 
thickly  clothed  far  up  its  sides  with  foliage  of 
the  richest  green. 

After  rounding  Monroe's  craggy  summit. 
Mount  Washington  lay  immediately  before  us  ; 
and  crossing  the  comparatively  level  space,  ol 
perhaps  a  mile  in  extent,  intervening  between 
these  elevated  peaks,  we  commenced  ascend- 
ing his  lofty  cloud-collecting  cone,  which 
still  rose  some  13U0  feet  or  more  above 
us.  It  is  apparently  avast  pile  of  rocky  frag- 
ments, very  various  in  size  and  shape;  but 
how  thrown  there  or  when,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  Upon  close  examination  it  appears 
to  be  the  surface  only  that  consists  of  these 
rude  broken  masses. 

Here  one  of  the  party  was  precipitated  from 
his  horse,  in  consequence  of  the  latter  being 
thrown  down  by  slipping  on  the  rocks  or  catch- 
ing his  feet  among  them.  A  similar  accident 
occurred  on  our  descent,  within  a  mile  of  the 
hotel.  Happily  in  neither  case  was  any  seri- 
rious  injury  sustained.  While  we  were  toiling 
up  the  rocky  path,  our  ever  vigilant  guide 
came  running  back  to  tell  me  that  my  liorse 
had  lost  a  shoo  ;  his  practised  ear  having 
caught  the  sound  that  informed  him  what  had 
happened,  though  probably  50  yards  distant. 
But  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington  was  now 
too  near,  and  my  attention  too  much  absorbed 
in  all  that  was  before  and  around  us,  to  be 
caught  by  the  rattling  of  a  horse-shoe  upon 
the  rocks  beneath  me.  The  guide  quickly 
found  the  shoe  and  replaced  il,  while  the  rest 
of  the  party  waited  shivering  in  the  cold  blasts 
of  the  mountain.  Having  at  length  arrived 
within  a  third  of  a  mile  of  the  summit,  we  left 
our  horses  on  a  small  level  spot  on  the  moun- 
tain's side,  and  walked  or  rather  climbed  over 
the  rocks  to  the  very  topmost  point.  The 
summit  is  exceedingly  uneven,  and  is  only 
about  two  acres  in  extent. 

Those  of  us  who  first  reached  this  lofly  emi- 
nence, were  favoured  for  a  few  minutes  with  a 
panoramic  view  similar  to  that  which  we  had 
enjoyed  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pleasant.  Our 
guide  had  time  to  point  out  the  valley  of  the 
Androscoggin,  ono  or  two  lakes,  and  a  few 
other  promment  objects, — when,  suddenly  a 
chilling  mist  gathered  close  about  us,  and  the 
bald  head  of  Mount  Washington,  was  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  cloud. 

(To  be    conclildcJ.) 

How  to  live  long. — A  venerable  minister, 
who  has  preached  some  6-5  years  in  the  same 
place,  being  asked  what  was  the  secret  of  long 
life,    replied,    "  Rise   early,  live  temperately. 


work  hard,  and  keep  cheerful."  Another  per- 
son, who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  110  years, 
said,  in  reply  to  the  inquiry,  "  How  he  lived 
so  long?"  "I  have  always  been  kind  and 
obliging  ;  have  never  quarrelled  with  any  one  ; 
have  eaten  and  drank  only  to  satisfy  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  have  never  been  idle." 


Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Second  month 
(February),  1SJ9. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  past  month, 
embracing  ton  days,  were  almost  without  frost, 
but  the  last  five  days  were  marked  by  a  high 
north-easterly  wind  with  rain  and  sleet,  ren- 
dering them  inclement,  and  to  the  invalid  who 
lacked  the  necessary  supplies  of  clothing  and 
fuel,  peculiarly  comfortless.  On  the  early 
morning  of  the  5lh,  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
ten  inches,  and  from  this  tiine  to  the  24th  the 
mercury  was  but  once  at  sunrise  above  the 
freezing  point,  and  for  nine  days  in  succes- 
sion— from  the  r2th  to  the  21st — it  did  not 
thaw  at  mid-day  in  the  shade.  During  some 
weeks,  the  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna 
were  much  encumbered  with  ice.  For  some 
days  tlie  Ohio  above  Wheeling  was  closed, 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Quebec  frozen  from 
shore  to  shore.  Boston  harbour  was  reported 
closed  on  the  l()th,  and  the  entrance  to  New 
York  greally  impeded  at  tlie  same  time.  Port- 
land and  Halifax,  N.  S.,  were  also  ice-bound. 
By  the  15th,  the  snow  that  fell  on  the  5th, 
was,  in  the  city,  nearly  gone  ;  but  so  late  as 
the  20lh,  it  was  slill  5  or  6  inches  deep  in  the 
country,  with  good  sledding  on  the  cross 
roads. 

The  18  days  (from  the  5lh  to  the  24th)  of 
settled  uniformly  cold  weather  constituted  the 
pleasanlest,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  bills 
of  mortality,  the  healthiest  portion  of  the  past 
winter.  So  continued  a  cold  reduced  the 
average  temperature  of  the  month  to  29, 
which  is  a  little  below  the  usual  mean  of  this 
month  in  this  city  ;  the  mean  of  the  whole 
winter,  therefore,  still  remains  considerably 
above  the  average  winter  temperature  of  this 
latitude,  which  renders  it  less  probable  that 
the  ensuing  spring  will  be  a  forward  one. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  maple,  the 
pyrus,  japonica,  the  daffy,  and  the  crocus,  in 
full  bloom  during  this  month,  but  though  the 
laiter  had  broken  ground  more  than  30  days 
since,  it  has  made  little  progress  upwards,  and 

1  believe  the  sun  has  not  yet  had  power  to  un- 
fold the  petals  of  any  of  these,  the  early  tokens 
of  his  increasing  light  and  heat. 

By  our  record — 

The  1st  v/bls  cloudy  with  E.  wind  and  some 
rain.     Thermometer  27  at  sunrise,  and  38  at 

2  1'.  M.     At  Harrisburg  4  inches  of  snow  fell. 
On  the  2nd  the  wind  was  S.  W.,  with  rain 

and  sleet  in  the  a.  m.  Thermometer  35  at 
sunrise,  and  44  at  2  p.  m. 

The  3rd  was  a  fine  clear  day.  Wind  N. 
W.  Thermometer  34  at  sunrise,  and  35  at  2 
p.  M. 

The  4th  was  clear,  with  the  mercury  at  24 
in  the  morning,  but  overcast,  with  thermome- 
ter at  44  in  the  P.  Ji.     Wind  S.  W. 
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The   morning   of  the   .5th    found   the  e:irth   who  have  chosen  eiicli  olher  out  of  nl 
covered  in  the  city  and  adjacent  country,  with' cies,  witli   desisn   to   be   each   other'; 


he  spc- 

rnutiial 

at  least  ten  inches  of  snow  ;  il  had  fallen  in  a  j  comfort  and  eniertuinnient,  have  in  thai  action 

calm,   and    the  evergreens  were  every  where  hound  themselves  to  be  good-humoured, aftdbie. 


BY  SARAH    FLOWER   ADAJl 

He  sendeth  sun,  lie  sendeth  show 
Alike  they're  needful  to  the  flow 
And  joys  and  tears  alike  are  sen 
To  give  the  soul  fit  nourishment, 


F.ithcr  !  thy  will. 


bowing   under  the  incumbent   weight.     Snow  discreet,  fora 
fell  also  in   Boston  and  vicinity.     The  after-  spect  toeachoihei 
noon  was  clear.     Thermometer  32  at  sunrise,  to  the  end  of  th( 
and  44  at  noon.      Wind  N. 

From  the  6th  to  the  lllh  it  was  uniformly 
cold — Mercury  from  14  lo  27  at  stinrise,  and 
from  29  to  42  at  2  p.  m.  But  one  day,  the 
8th,  was  overcast,  and  then  there  was  a  slight 
fall  of  snow.  The  wind  was  westerly,  vary- 
ing from  S.  VV.  to  N.  VV. 

On  the  12lh  the  wind  was  N.  E.,  overcast, 
and  again  a  little  snow.  'I'he  thermometer, 
whicli  was  33  in  the  morning,  fell  to  32  at  2 
p.  M. 

The  13th  and  14th  were  clear  and  cold. 
Thermometer  15  and  22  at  sunrise,  and  28  at 
mid-day. 

The  loth  was  clear,  with  the  mercury  at 
13  in  the  a.  m.,  and  20  at  2  p.  m.  At  10  p. 
M.  it  had  fallen  to  11.  Wind  S.  W.  Snow 
at  Mobile  to-day. 

The  I6lh  was  clear  and  cold.  Thermome- 
ter at  71  only  above  0  at  smirise,  and  rose  to 
19  at  2'p.  M.  Wind  still  S.  W.  or  W.  S.  W. 
The  17th  was  still  clear,  but  the  wind  had 
changed  to  the  N.  Thermometer  at  9  in  the 
morning,  and  22  at  mid  day.  At  Poltsvillc 
the  mercury  was  reported  to  be  7°  below  zero, 
and  at  Tamaqua,  (a'nother  village  in  the  coal 
region)  at  13  below  0. 

The  18th  and  19lh  were  clear,  calm,  plea- 
sant winter  days.  Thermometer  13  at  sun- 
rise, and  28  and  23  at  2  p.  m.     Wind  N. 

The  20th  was  cold  and  cloudy.  Thermo- 
meter 16  at  sunrise,  and  32  at  mid-day. 
Slight  snow  in  the  afternoon.     Wind  N.  E. 

From  the  21st  to  the  23rd  the  weather  was 
more  moderate.  Thermometer  from  27  to  32 
at  sunrise,  and  from  32  to  40  at  2  p.  m.  Wind 
northerly. 

The  24th  was  a  fine  spring-like  day.    Wind 
N.  in  the  morning,  with    the   thermomete 
27 — rose  at  2  p.  m.  to  47,  with  a  S.  W.  wind. 

From  the  2.'jlh  to  the  28th,  inc 
strong  north-easterly  wind  prevailed,  and  be- 
ing at  a  temperature  but  little  above  freezing, 
with  the  heavens  continually  overcast,  and 
occasional  falls  of  rain,  sleet  and  snow,  the 
days  were  peculiarly  lugubrious;  and  the  nights 
must  have  been  disastrous  to  many  of  the  ma- 
riners upon  our  coast.  The  thermometer 
varied  only  from  33  to  36  at  suna'se  and  from 
37  to  40  at  mid  day. 

By  our  record,  16  days  were  clear,  and  12 
cloudy.  Some  snow  fell  on  4  days,  and  the 
whole  quantity  for  the  month,  (including  the 
snow  reduced  to  water)  as  recorded  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  2^  inches. 

The  snow  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
earth  through  a  largo  portion  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  there  is  said  lo  bo  scarcely  frost  enough; 
in  many  places,  to  prevent  ploughing. 

>.  S. 
Philada,,  Third  mo.  1st,  181'J. 


patient  and  joyful  with  re- 
,  frailties  and  iuiperfeclions 


HY.MN. 


ine,  be  done. 


Can  loving  children  e'er  reprove, 
With  murmurs,  whom  they  trust  and  li 
Creator  '.  I  would  ever  be 
A  trusting,  lovin.;,  child  to  thee  ; 
As  comes  to  me,  or  cloud,  or  sun, 
Father  1  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 

Oh,  ne'er  will  I  at  life  repine- 
Enough  that  thou  hast  made  it  mine  ; 
Where  falls  the  shadow  cold  of  death, 
I  yet  will  sing  with  parting  breath. 
As  conies  to  nic,  or  shade,  or  sun, 
Father  '.  thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done. 


The  Mttrri(i<;e   Relation.  —  'J 
I'.nglish  wriier,  Ad.lJM.u,  has  Iffi  (Ui  rocoi 
following  imporlaul  sL'ulcure  :— "  Tsvo  pc 


bra 


DEBORAH  BELL. 

John  Barclay,  in  speaking  of  letters  writlen 
by  Deborah  Bell  to  Joseph  Pike,  says:  that 
having  "  so  close  a  bearmg  upon  the  state  of 
our  Society  during  the  lalier  days  of  Josepl 
Pike,  and  conveying  such  deep  instruciion  and 
warning  to  us  of  ihe  piesent  limes,"  he  could 
not  well  withhold  their  publicalion.  It  is  wiih 
somewhat  similar  feelings  in  relation  to  th 
close  bearing  upon  the  state  of  our  Society  in 
general,  and  their  deep  iiistrvctioii  and  warn 
ing  to  us  of  the  present  day,  that  some  extract; 
are  now  olFered  for  publicalion  in  "  The 
Friend." 

We  need  often  lo  be  put  in  remembrance  of 
the  things  which  belong  to  our  peace,  lest  the 
world,  and  the  things  of  it  blind  our  eyes  lo 
the  pure  Truth,  and  beguile  our  hearts  by  al- 
most imperceptible  degrees,  it  may  be,  from 
that  straight  and  narrow  way  of  the  cross, 
which  all  are  called  lo  walk  in  :  and  thus  fi- 
nally to  separate  between  our  immorlal  souls, 
and  ihe  God  of  their  salvation.  Might  not, 
and  should  not  each  one  of  us,  put  ihe  query 
usefully,  and  seriously  to  ourselves, — Are  we 
singly  endeavouring  in  the  Light  of  the  Lord, 
to  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  lo  mind  the 
same  thing,  that  those  ancient  worthies  did; 
according  lo  our  respective  measures  of  grace 
and  faith  received?  Are  we  found  faithfully 
wailing  upon  the  Lord  in  implicit  obedience  to 
His  divine  will  as  il  is  made  known  wiihin  us, 
where  His  kingdom  must  come  and  [lis  will 
be  done,  if  an  enirance  herealier  is  administer- 
ed into  ihe  cverlasling  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Deborah  I5ell  wrote:— 

"  I  think  I  do  daily  more  and  more  need  to 
cry  out  with  thee,  l) !  this  inwardness,  this 
inwardness,  is  what  has  been  loo  much  want- 
in"  ill  n  "ciieral  «av,  and  is  still  wanting.    For 


seems  to  me,  that  many  are  in  the  high  road 
)  ruin,  (or  want  of  this  irue  inward  waiting  lo 
now  the  Spirit  of  Truth  to  leaven  and  subdue 

jcir  own  spirits,  and  also  to  open  in  ihein 
such  things  as  might  be  serviceable  and  bene- 
ficial in  ihe  churches  of  Christ,  both  with  re- 
spect 10  doctrine  and  discipline." 

"  Here  is  so  much  working  and  studying  of 
the  flesh,  and  ihat  so  well  liked  and  embraced 
by  many,  ihat  the  work  of  the  Spirit  and  mo- 
tions thereof  are  very  much  stopped,  even  in 
such  as  dwell  daily  under  the  baplizings  there- 
of. Il  is  but  a  few  in  comparison,  who  have 
an  ear  open  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  dolh  say 
to  ihe  churches;  but  vihen  the  Spirit  doth 
speak,  through  any,  O  how  do  they  kick,  and 
even  make  a  mock  at  it,  and  at  such  as  are 
led  and  guided  by  ihe  dictates  thereof.  So  that 
things  are  in  a  lamentable  condition,  and  it 
seems  lo  me  the  true  church  is  returning  into 
ihe  wilderness  again,  where  she  sits  solitary 
and  mournful.  Yet  the  Lord  sees  her  in  her 
disconsolate  stale;  ajnd  my  faith  is  firm  that 
the  time  will  come,  in  which  he  will  bring  her 
back,  and  she  shall  be  seen  to  lean  upon  the 
breast  of  her  Beloved;  for  in  him  is  all  her 
hope  and  trust.  Many  who  once  were  mem- 
bers of  her,  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  and  trust- 
ed to  and  leaned  upon  ihe  arm  of  flesh  ;  so 
that  it  may  be  said,  with  the  prophet  in  former 
days,  one  has  budded  a  wall,  and  another  has 
daubed  it  with  untempered  mortar.  And  1  be- 
lieve the  day  is  coming  in  which  the  wall, 
which  men  have,  in  their  own  wisdom  and 
sirenulh,  been  building  for  a  shelter  lo  them, 
shall  fall,  and  ihe  foundation  thereof  shall  be 
discovered  ;  and  l)oth  the  builders  and  the  daub-  |l 
ers  shall  be  confounded  in  that  day.  For  ihe 
Lord  will  overlurn  all  that  is  not  upon  the 
right  foundation,  in  that  day  when  he  will 
arise  in  his  power,  lo  cleanse  his  churches  and 
purify  bis  temple." 

This  was  written  in  1717,  about  twenty- 
seven  years  afier  George  Fox's  deaih,  and  one 
hundred  and  ihirly  years  ago.  If  such  de- 
generacy overlook  the  Society  so  long  since, 
and  when  it  had  not  been  in  existence  but 
about  seventy  years,  and  so  many  eminent 
men  and  women  have  been  raised  up  and 
employed  at  different  times  wiihin  ihis  130 
years,  and  it  litis  again  and  again  triumphed  1 
over  all  the  machinations  of  reslless  members, 
whose  principles  have  tended  lo  divide  and 
sculler,  have  wc  not  firm  ground  to  rest  our 
faith  upon,  that  the  same  omnipotent  Hand 
which  raised  it  up,  and  has  so  ofien  given  it. 
the  victory,  will  still  defend  and  carry  it 
through?  Let  us  remember  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  the  evcrpreseni  Head  and  Leader 
of  his  regenerated  and  sanclified  children  and  I 
people,  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever ;  and  all  ihey  have  lo  do,  is.  to  put  their 
trust  in  Him  alone;  and  in  whatever  he  bids 
them  do,  to  follow  Him  faithfully,  and  he  will 
lead  ihem  forth  after  ihey  have  snlfered  awhile, 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  The  promises  of 
God  aro  all  yea  and  amen  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
they  arc  nut  made  lo  amuse,  or  to  deceive,  but 
10  be  fiilfilled  in  his  devoted  children,  for  the 
honour  and  the  c.xallnlion  of  his  great  name, 
nii<i  iheir  salvaiion  and  rejoicing. 

Dircclly    afier    ihe     last    quotation    which 
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speaks  of  all  being  overturned  who  are  not  on  ' 
the  true  foundiition,  Deborah  Bell  says,  "  Yet 
1  also  believe  the  weakest  babes  in  Christ  who 
keep  (heir  h^ibitalion,  shall  be  strengthened  to 
go  ihrough  whatever  may  be  suffered  to  conne 
upon  them  lor  the  trial  of  their  faith,  that  so  it 
may  be  more  precious  than  that  of  gold.  I  do 
not  see  any  need  the  ftiithful  have  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  for  though  there  bo  a  suffering  with 
Christ  for  a  time,  yet  there  will  be  a  rejoicing 
with  him  also.  And  though  the  followers  of 
the  Lamb  may  seem  to  he  but  a  few,  and  his 
enemies  a  great  multitude,  yet  the  Lamb  and 
his  followers  will  obiain  the  victory  at  last,  and 
triumph  over  ull." — Friends'  Library,  Vol. 
II. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  197.) 

As  surely  as  a  command  was  given  in  olden 
time  to  the  children  of  Israel,  not  to  mingle 
themselves  amongst  the  heathen  nations  around 
them,  nor  lo  learn  their  customs  and  ways,  so 
surely  is  it  lo  the  members  of  our  Society  now, 
to  abslaia  from  minglmg  with  the  spirit,  the 
maxims,  the  manners  of  the  world.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  prophet  was  "  Ephraitn,  he  hath 
mixed  himself  among  the  people;  Ephraim  is 
a  cake  not  turnnd.  Strangers  have  devoured 
his  strength,  and  he  knoweth  it  not;  yea,  grey 
hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  him,  yet  he 
knoweth  not."  Well  might  a  similar  com- 
plaint be  taken  up  to  this  day  amongst  us,  inas- 
much as  we  sometimes  hear  those  who  profess 
to  be  teachers,  calling  the  belief  of  dressing 
plainly  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty, — nnd 
the  treading  in  a  more  narrow  and  circum- 
scribed way  than  others  from  the  same  cause, 
superstition,  and  a  false  and  Roman  Catholic 
idea  of  gaining  heaven  by  crosses.  Such  Qua- 
kers do  not  understand  the  restraining  power 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  have  departed  from 
the  ground  of  their  holy  prolession.  They 
may  appear  as  Friends,  and  may  be  able  to 
offer  many  reasons  for  dressing  plainly,  and 
conforming  to  our  peculiar  tenets,  such  as, 
their  preserving  effects  upon  the  young,  in 
shielding  them  in  measure  from  contaminating 
iniercourse  with  the  world  ;  yet  having  depart- 
ed from  the  religious  ground  of  our  testimo- 
nies, their  own  standing  is  on  a  foundation 
of  quicksand,  which  will  assuredly  fail  them  in 
time  or  eternity. 

IVlany  attempt  to  justify  the  showy  hang- 
ings in  houses,  expensive  paintings,  and 
rich  and  costly  furniture,  which  are  found 
amongst  Friends,  on  the  ground  that  the  pre- 
vailing customs  in  some  places,  prevent  the 
relii;iously  minded  observers  from  being  of- 
fended at  the  glittering  show.  Ah  I  these  will 
find  that  it  is  not  what  amount  of  inconsistency 
in  us,  others  can  bear  without  uneasiness,  even 
if  we  keep  within  that  limit,  that  will  justify  us 
in  the  sight  of  our  heavenly  Father;  it  is  our 
obedience  to  the  cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
— our  hearing  it  after  him,  in  simplicity,  in 
purity,  in  faithfulness.  When  we  do  this,  we 
shall  neither  seek  greater  liberties  for  ourselves 
than  the  Truth  allowed  our  fathers,  nor  endea- 


vour  to  justify  others   in   that  which  we  dare 
not  do  ourselves.     Now 'to  illustrations. 

A  Friend  having  business  wiili  John  Jay, 
then  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain,  called  to  see  him.  The  busi- 
ness which  had  taken  the  Friend  there  being 
Iransacled,  he  was  about  retiring,  uhen  that 
honest  politician,  far-sigliled  statesman,  wise 
man,  and  fervent  Christian  believer,  John  Jay, 
ihus  addressed  him.  "I  admire  your  Society. 
The  principle  contains  all  of  Christianity  that 
I  have  any  idea  of:  but  1  am  sorry  to  see  that 
some  of  you  are  losing  your  badge  ;  and  1  don't 
see  how  you  can  retain  your  principles,  and 
forego  your  little  peculiarities,  your  marks  o[ 
moderation,  self-denial,  and  difference  from  the 
spirit  of  the  world.  You  are  lights.  The 
world  should  come  to  you,  but  you  not  go  to 
the  world.  You  may  gather  them  ;  but  they 
will  scatter  you." 

An  anecdote  bearing  the  same  moral  with 
the  above,  is  narrated  by  John  (Jhurchman  in 
his  journal.  He  was  told  the  anecdote  by 
.(ohn  Kilden,  of  Masham,  Yorkshire,  Old  Eng- 
land. A  knight  in  that  county  calling  to  see 
one  of  his  tenants  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  found  him  actively  employ- 
ed. Afier  a  time  the  landlord  thus  addressed 
the  tenant. 

"  So  John  you  are  busy. 

Tenant. — Yes  ;  my  landlord  loves  to  see  his 
tenants  busy. 

Landlord. — But,  John,  where  were  you,  that 
you  were  not  at  your  Quarterly  Meeting  at 
York  the  other  day  ?  1  saw  most  of  your 
staunch  Friends  there,  but  you  I  missed. 

Tenant. — Why,  thou  knowest  I  have  a  cu- 
rious landlord,  who  loves  to  see  his  tenants 
thrive,  and  pay  their  rent  duly,  and  I  had  a 
good  deal  in  hand  that   kept  me  at  home. 

Landlord. — Keep  you  at  home?  you  will  j 
neither  thrive  nor  pay  the  better  for  neglecting 
your  duty,  John.  j 

Tenant. — [  perceive  my  landlord  was  at 
Quarterly  Meeting.     How  didst  thou  like  it  1 

Landlord. — Like  it !  I  was  at  one  meeting, ' 
and  saw  what  made  my  heart  ache.  [ 

Tenant. —  What  was  that?  I 

Landlord. — Why,  the  dress  of  your  young 
folks;  the  men  with  wigs,  and  young  women 
with  their  finery,  in  imilation  of  fashions.  I 
thought  I  would  try  anoiher  meeting;  so  nextj 
day  1  went  again,  and  then  I  concluded,  there 
was  little  diHisrence  but  the  bare  name  between 
us  whom  you  call  the  world's  peo/de,  and 
some  of  you  ;  for  you  are  imitating  us  in  the 
love  and  fashions  of  the  world  as  fast  as  you 
can.  So  that  1  said  in  my  heart,  these  people 
do  want  a  Fox,  a  Penn,  and  a  Barclay  among 
them." 

Such  was  the  remark  of  this  sensible  man, 
and  it  is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  all 
gay  Quakers.  For  my  own  part,  when  I  hear 
persons  pleading  t'or  their  ornaments,  saying 
there  is  no  religion  in  dress,  &c.,  1  am  apt  lo 
remember  an  anecdote  I  have  met  with  in  my 
reading.  A  female  asked  a  minister  with 
whom  she  was  conversing  the  following  ques- 
tion. "  May  not  a  person  attend  to  dress,  and 
the  fashions,  without  being  proud  ?"  The  re- 
ply was,  "  Whenever  we   see  the  tail  of  the 


fox  out  of  the  hole,  we  may  be  sure  the  fox  is 
in  il." 

In  regard  to  Friends'  non-conformity  to  ihe 
world,  William  Penn  says:  "To  such  as  say 
we  strain  at  small  things,  which  becomes  not 
people  of  so  fair  pretensions  to  liberty  and 
iVeedom  of  spirit  :  1  answer  with  meekness, 
truth  and  sobriety,  nolhing  is  small  which  God 
makes  matter  of  conscience  to  do,  or  leave 
undone." 

"Though  it  be  frequently  objected,  that  we 
seek  to  set  up  outward  forms  of  preciseness, 
and  that  it  is  but  as  a  green  ribbon,  the  badge 
of  the  parly,  to  be  better  known  ;  I  do  declare 
in  the  fear  of  Almighty  God,  that  ihese  are 
l)ul  the  imaginalions  and  vain  constructions  of 
men,  who  have  not  had  that  sense,  which  the 
Lord  hath  given  us,  of  what  arises  from  ihe 
right  and  wrong  root  in  man.  And  when 
such  cen<urers  of  our  simplicity  shall  he  in- 
wardly loiiched  and  awakened  by  the  mighty- 
power  of  God,  and  see  things  as  they  are  in 
their  proper  natures  and  seeds,  they  will  then 
know  their  own  burden  and  easily  acquit  us 
wiih'iut  ihe  imputation  of  folly  and  hypocrisy 
herein." 

Small  changes  have  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years  taken  place  in  the  dress  of  the 
consistent  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
and  none  in  their  language,  tnanners,  and  faith. 
The  enemies  of  our  falhers  in  the  early  days 
of  Quakerism,  look  some  drawings  of  Friends 
in  their  meetings,  and  having  them  engraved, 
ihey  have  descended  lo  this  time.  'I'hese 
show  in  a  very  striking  manner  how  little 
change  has  been  made,  so  that  they  might  an- 
swer for  a  goodly  company  of  cross-bearing, 
consistent  ministers  and  elders  at  the  present 
day.  But  although  small  change  has  been 
effected  as  to  shape  of  clothes  amongst  the 
really  religious  Quakers,  yet  many  members 
bear  little  mark  of  the  restraint  of  the  cross 
eiiher  in  dress  or  address,  it  could  not 
he  lold,  by  the  most  discriminaling  eye,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  Society,  who  had  a  testi- 
mony against  the  vain  customs,  friendships 
and  fashions  of  the  world.  This  declension 
was  apparent  soon  after  the  rise  of  our  Socie- 
ty, and  occasioned  much  honest  labour  and 
concern  to  Friends.  I  remember  reading  a 
minute  placed  more  than  a  century  ago  on  ihe 
records  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  shows  that  it  was  amongst  the 
trials  of  that  day  lo  have  gay  persons  acknow- 
ledged to  be  members.  There  is  such  an  hon- 
est strait-forward  air  about  the  whole  maiter, 
as  makes  it  valuable  and  inslrnctive.  Two 
young  women  visited  Philadelphia  from  Mary- 
land where  they  mixed  and  mingled  in  gay 
society  for  many  months,  and  then  returned, 
perhaps  the  next  spring,  to  the  place  they  had 
come  from.  About  the  lime  of  their  deparlui-e 
a  certificate  was  brought  for  them  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  whereupon  a  minute  was 
made  and  sent  wiih  the  certificate  back  lo  the 
meeting  which  had  forwarded  it.  The  minute 
stated,  that  two  women  bearing  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  certificate,  had  appeared  ia 
the  city,  and  remained  there  some  time,  but 
that  neilher  from  their  manners  nor  appearance 
could  Friends  believe  they  had  any  connection 
with  our  religious  Society.     Then   with  the 
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informalion  that  lliese  women  had  left  Phila- 
delphia, they  add  a  s:ilulalion  of  love  to  the 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  bid  them  farewell.  We 
cannot  tell  how  much  good  such  a  thought- 
stirring  minute  niinht  have  done  lo  the  Friends 
in  Maryland,  when  read  amongst  them.  How 
it  might  have  aroused  them  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  after  their  members,  and  labouring 
with  them  in  the  ability  received,  to  cause  them 
to  come  up  in  the  faithful  support  of  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  committed  to  their  fore- 
fathers, in  the  simplicity  of  the  Truth,  the 
humility  of  a  Christian  believer. 

CTo  be  continued.) 


Plays  and  Romances. 

The  testimony  of  Mary  Alexander  respect- 
ing the  pernicious  influence  of  plays  and  ro- 
mances, is  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of 
all  who  at  any  lime  indulge  in  the  corrupting 
habit  of  reading  them. 

"  When  my  mind  became  thus  (ar  awaken- 
ed, and  was  seeking  a  better,  purer,  and  en- 
during'feubstance  than  had  heretofore  been  my 
experience,  how  was  my  soul  often  contrited 
beibre  my  heavenly  Father,  both  in  meetings 
and  in  retirement  at  home.  He  very  fre- 
quently caused  my  cup  to  overflow,  so  that 
my  heart  was  melted  into  such  stale  of  humi- 
liation before  him,  for  past  offences,  as  to 
enable  me  frequently  to  cry  unto  him,  that  his 
eye  might  not  spare,  until  all  within  me  was 
brought  into  subjection  to  his  divine  will.  At 
this  time  1  was  favoured  to  receive  much  com- 
fort in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  1 
often  took  up  when  alone,  to  my  consolation 
and  encouragement.  Then  deeply  did  1  la- 
ment that  any  of  my  precious  time  had  been 
spent,  in  perusing  publications  of  an  unprofit- 
able tendency  ;  such  as  plays  and  romances  ; 
and  I  was  made  sensible  that  nothing  1  had 
ever  been  in  the  practice  of,  had  so  much 
alienated  my  mind,  from  the  love  and  fear  of 
God,  or  led  me  so  far  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  pure  truth,  as  books  of  this  kind.  How 
often  did  I  wish  I  could  warn  the  whole  world 
of  their  pernicious  elfects,  and  especially  the 
young  people  in  our  o\yn  Society. 

"  Peiminglhis  remark  brings  to  my  remem- 
brance, how  in  an  instant  I  was  entirely  wean- 
ed from  ever  desiring  again  to  look  into  a  book 
of  this  description.  It  was  by  a  few  words 
expressed  by  a  beloved  friend,  when  I  was 
about  reading  lo  her  one  night  after  we  got  up 
stairs,  and  were  retiring  to  bed.  She  queried 
with  me,  and  I  believe  under  divine  influence, 
'  Dear  Mary,  is  such  a  subject  likely  to  profit 
us  upon  our  pillows'!'  The  question  so  forci- 
bly struck  my  mind,  that  I  very  willingly  laid 
down  the  volume,  and  lo  the  best  of  my  re- 
membrance, I  never  more  read  a  page  in  that, 
or  any  thing  of  the  like  kind.  I  have  often 
thought  those  words  were  indeed,  '  like  apples 
of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.'  " — Friends^  Li- 
brary, Vol.  Xlll. 

Crowth  of  a  Wrslirn  7'oi/vi  — The  village 
of  Fond  du  Lac,  (Wis.)  which  containeil  only 
60  persons  in  .lan'y,  Ib'lO,  now  numbers  lOUO. 


For  "Tlie Friend  " 

The  People  of  Colour  of  Philadelphia. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.     1849. 

{Continued  from  page  IOC.) 

The  subject  which  is  next  investigated,  is 
the  statistics  of  our  prisons,  in  relation  lo  the 
people  of  colour.  As  several  errors  have  been 
con)mitted  in  the  calculations,  we  reprint  the 
whole, — correcting  the  numbers  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

E.\STEKN    rENITENTI.IRY. 

"  The  Statistics  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
furniah  some  interesting  facts.     Since  its  open- 


ing near  the  close  of  1829,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1848,  2421  prisoners  have  been  received, 
790  or  32.07  per  cent,  were  people  of  colour, 
and  there  were  in  the  house  at  the  close  of  the 
period  83  prisoners.  Of  the  number  admitted, 
709  were  males,  and  81  females  ;  527  served 
their  time  out  ;  26  were  pardoned  ;  12  (eleven 
of  whom  were  arrested  for  attempting  lo  res- 
cue a  slave  at  Carlisle)  were  discharged  by 
writ  of  error,  and  140  died.  The  average 
time  of  their  sentence  was  rather  more  than 
3:j:  years. 

"  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  received 
into  the  prison  during  each  period  of  five  years 
from  the  time  of  its  being  opened,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


AVHITES. 

BLACKS. 

Tout.      Pr.Ann 

Pr.  Ct. 

Tolal. 

Pr.  Ann. 

Pr.Ct. 

Bfk-stc. 
every  100 

1829  to  1835,  1st  5  years,  238         47.8 
1835  to  1840,  2d         "         522       104.4 
1840  to  1845, 3d         "         492         98.4 
1845  to  1849,  4lh  (4  y'rs,)  377         94.25 

45.G 
100 
94.25 
90.28 

124 
321 
209 
126 

24.8 
64.2 
41.8 
31.5 

38.6 
100 
65.1 
49. 

34.2 

38.1 
29.8 
25. 

Deducting  the  11  Carlisle  rioters  discharged  by 


115     20.75       41.6 


'■■  The  rate  of  decrease  in  the  number  of 
prisoners  admitted  in  these  consecutive  periods, 
while  the  population  of  the  state  was  increas- 
ing at  the  rale  of  nearly  3  per  cent,  per  an- 
nuin,  is  very  remarkable.  Taking  the  2nd 
period  of  5  years  as  the  standard,  the  convic- 
tions of  white  prisoners  in  the  3d  period  would 
have  been  100  instead  of  94.25,  and  in  the  4th 
period  122.5  instead  of  90.28,  had  convictions 
for  crime  kept  pace  with  the  population.  This 
is  still  more  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  col- 
oured population,  especially  if  we  deduct  the 
11  prisoners  convicted  of  a  riot  for  attempting 
to  rescue  a  slave  at  Carlisle — an  act  commit- 
ted under  a  momentary  excitement,  and  not  to 
be  classed  with  the  felonies  for  which  the  re- 
maining prisoners  were  convicted.  Deducting 
these,  the  coloured  convicts  during  the  last 
period  are  less  ihan  one-half  of  those  during 
the  second  ;  and  they  have  been  steadily  de- 
creasing in  proportion  to  the  whites. 

"These  results  are  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance, Ihat  in  the  year  1841  a  law  was  pass- 
ed, allowing  the  judges  to  sentence  prisoners 
who  were  imprisoned  for  two  years  and  up- 
wards, either  to  the  Stale  Penitentiaries  or  to 
those  county  prisons  which  were  constructed 
on  the  solitary  plan.  Philadelphia,  Chester 
and  Dauphin  counties  have  such  prisons,  and 
have  received  a  portion  of  the  convicts  previ- 
ously sent  to  the  State  Penitentiaries.  The 
only  county  prison  we  have  been  able  to  in- 
quire about  is  our  own,  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  numbers  of  prisoners  sentenced  to 
hard  labour  there  since  its  opening. 

1^30  to  MO.     J840  to  '-15.    1845  to  '43. 
Average  nnmljcr  of  cul- 


"  'Phese  are  the  entire  numbers  of  people  of 
colour  sentenced  to  hard  labour  in  the  two  pri- 
sons, and  the  rapid  and  steady  decrease  is 
certainly  remarkable. 


"  This  greater  influence  of  the  Penitentiary 
system  in  deterring  from  crime  the  people  of 
colour,  than  the  whites — may  be  attributed  by 
some  to  peculiarity  of  moral  temperament 
which  renders  the  solitude  of  the  prison  cell 
more  dreaded  by  them.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  system  has 
been  more  fully  tried  in  respect  to  them  than 
the  whites.  Their  sentences  for  crimes  of  the 
same  grade  are  much  longer,  and  very  few  in 
comparison  with  the  whites  have  been  dis- 
charged by  pardons.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1846,  out  of  718  coloured  prisoners  22 
or  3.03  per  cent,  had  been  pardoned,  while  out 
of  1459  white  prisoners,  the  pardons  had  been 
217  or  14.82  per  cent. !  This  decrease  in  the 
number  of  coloured  convicts  may  likewise  be 
connected  with  another  fact  derived  from  the 
same  statistics,  and  indicating  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
colour.  Of  the  number  admilled  previous  lo 
1840,  51  per  ct.  coidd  neither  read  nor  write, 
27.5  could  read  but  not  write,  and  21.5  could 
read  and  write.  Of  those  admitted  since  that 
year,  these  numbers  were  severally  40.,  29.4, 
and  30.6, — showing  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  education  of  those  received.  Of  the 
whole  number  admitted,  400,  or  51.1  per  ct. 
were  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  2G4  or  33.7  per 
cent,  were  natives  of  the  slave  Slates,  and  119 
or  15.2  per  cent,  were  natives  of  other  free 
Stales  than  Pennsylvania  ;  the  per  centage 
from  the  free  States  being  33.7  and  from  the 
slave  Stales  66.3, — numbers  which  agree  very 
nearly  with  the  proportionate  numbers  of  na- 
lives  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  other  free  States 
and  the  slave  States  as  shown  in  page  II. 

"  The  education  they  had  received  is  also 
stated.  Of  those  born  in  the  slave  States  52.2 
per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  27.8 
per  cent,  could  read  but  not  write,  and  20  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write.  Of  ihose  born  in 
the  fi-ee  States  43.8  per  cent,  could  not  read 
or  write,  28.9  could  read  but  not  write,  and 
27.3  per  cent,  could  read  and  write. 

"  The  greater  proportion  acknowledged  their 
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indulgence  in  strong  drink,  and  most  of  lliem 
were  inlemperate.  Few  had  any  mechanical 
trades,  though  many  acquired  one  during  their 
confinement. 

"  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1846,  1459 
white  prisoners  had  been  received,  and  718 
colouied  prisoners.  The  crimes  for  which 
they  were  imprisoned,  and  the  respective  num- 
bers, may  be  thus  distributed  : — 

1.  Offences  against  the  person. 

2.  OtTences   against   property   committed 

with  violence. 

3.  Offences   against   property   committed 

without  violence. 

4.  Malicious  offences  against  property. 

5.  Forgery  and  other  offences  against  the 

currency. 

6.  Miscellaneous  offences. 


Wh 

tPS 

Coloured. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number.    Per  cen 

1. 

166 

11.4 

89        12.4 

2. 

191 

13.1 

165       22.9 

3. 

873 

59.8 

4;i2       00.2 

4. 

22 

1.5 

14          2. 

5. 

167 

11.5 

7          1. 

6. 

40 

2.7 

11          1.5 

1459 

100. 

718     100. 

"  While  the  per  centage  of  crimes  against 
the  person  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  classes, 
those  which  are  attributable  to  mere  animal 
passions  constitute  64  per  cent,  of  the  class  of 
coloured  convicts,  and  28.3  per  cent,  of  the 
whites  ;  the  remainder  being  crimes  commit- 
ted under  the  influence  of  anger,  revenge,  &c., 
and  such  as  assault  and  battery,  manslaughter, 
murder,  &c.  The  convictions  for  petty  lar- 
ceny are  -^5  per  cent,  of  the  coloured  convicts, 
and  48.8  of  the  whites ;  while  for  forgery, 
counterfeiting,  and  passing  counterfeit  money, 
they  are  1  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  11.5 
of  the  latter." 

(To  be  conlinucd.) 


For  "The  FrionJ." 

The  Gulf  Stream. 

The  officers  of  the  coast  survey  have  benun 
the  exploration  of  the  course  and  boundaries 
of  this  oceanic  river,  and  their  researches  e.x- 
hibit  the  remarkable  fact,  "  that  the  whole 
current  of  warm  water,  to  the  deplh  of  at  least 
four  hundred  and  eighty  fathoms,  divides  itself 
into  two  principal  branches,  separated  by  a 
portion  of  cold  water;  and  that  the  transition 
from  the  cold  water,  along  and  ne.vt  to  the 
coast,  is  almost  instantaneous,  as  if  the  two 
were  separated  by  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall, 
slightly  inclining  to  the  east  at  the  top."  This 
separation  of  the  stream  into  two  distinct 
branches,  seems  to  indicate  a  double  source. 
Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  noticed  in 
the  smoke  from  the  chimney  of  a  steamboat 
or  steam-mill,  which  is  common  to  two  boil- 
ers. The  columns  of  smoke  which  appear 
one  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  almost  immedi- 
ately separate  into  two  distinct  currents,  whi<-h 
pursue  their  course  separately  till  they  become 
min;iled  with  the  air.  It  will  most  probably 
be  found  that  the  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  Carribean   Sea,    caused  by  llie   constant 


blowing  of  the  trade  wind,  and  which  gives  | 
rise  to  the  Gulf  stream,  is  divided  off  the  capes  j 
of  Yucatan, — and  that  one  current  flows  west- 
ward into  the  gulf,  and  the  other  northward  to  ] 
the  coast  of  Cuba.  There  would  thus  be  as! 
it  might  be  called,  a  secondary  current  from  , 
the  Gulf  of  Me.vico, — finding  an  outlet  by  the 
capes  of  Florida,  pursuing  a  course  parallel  to, 
but  separate  from  the  main  stream,  and  with  a 
defined  boundary  line  between  them  throughout 
their  whole  course. 


From  tlie  Inquirer. 
TO  A  FADED  FLOWER. 
Bij  a  Prisoner  in  the  Eastern  Stale  Penitentiary. 
Spring-,  Summer,  Autumn,  now  have  pass'd, 
And  tioary  Winter's  come  at  last. 
And  'neath  his  eold  and  biting  blast, 

Has  bowed  thy  siem  ; 
jVnd  on  the  ground  tliy  honours  cast. 
My  bonnie  gem  1 

No  eye  to  watch  thy  humble  birth — 
No  hand,  with  care,  to  tend  thy  growth; 
But,  like  an  outcast  of  the  earth, 

Amid  thd  prison  gloom  sprung  forth. 
To  greet  the  day. 

But  ah  !  how  transient  was  the  gleam  ; 
Like  bubbles  in  the  turbid  stream. 
That  glitter  'neath  the  noonday  beam, 

A  moment  fair, 
Then  pass  away,  an  empty  dream. 

In  wanton  air. 

So  didst  thou  fade,  when  winter  hoar 
Drove  through  the  sky  his  icy  store, 
And  pierced  and  chilled  thee  to  the  core, 

And  bowed  thy  head  : 
So  droops  proud  man  when  sorrow's  hour 

Doth  liira  invade. 

But  tliou  art  gone  !  yet  long  to  me 
A  talisman  of  life  thou'lt  be. 
For  long  I'll  keep  in  memory 

Thy  transient  hour, 
And  read  my  destiny  in  thee — 

Fair,  laded  flower ! 


Animnl  Sagticily  and  Sense  of  Gratitude. 
— The  Wapiti  deer,  (ihe  largest  of  the  deer 
kind,)  a  very  powerful  animal,  belonging  to 
the  Zoological  Society  in  Dublin,  had  been  ill, 
from  an  inflammation  and  swelling  in  the 
throat,  and  was  in  great  danger  ;  the  disease 
must  have  been  brought  on  as  much  by  the 
unnatural  confinement  in  which  the  creature 
was  kept,  as  by  its  food  ;  some  time  back  an 
incision  in  the  throat  became  indispensable  to 
save  its  life,  and  that  painful  operation  was 
performed  by  Surgeon-General  Crampton. 
The  animal  was  forced  down  by  boards,  con- 
nected by  pulleys  and  cords,  and  the  strength 
it  displayed  was  astonishing.  The  operation 
being  at  length  performed,  the  poor  creature 
was  enabled  to  breathe  and  feed  for  a  short 
time.  The  inflammation,  however,  returned, 
and  a  second  operation  of  opening  the  trachea 
became  necessary.  The  surgeon-general  at- 
tended with  his  assistants,  who  had  the  former 
apparatus,  boards,  cords,  and  pulleys.  The 
imfortnnale  animal  no  sooner  perceived  them, 
than  he  put  himself  in  the  most  formidable  po- 
sition for  his  defence,  threatening  destruction 
to  the  first  that  approached  him.     Crampton 


ordered  them  all  away,  and  after  a  time  per- 
ceiving his  patient  more  calm,  and  seemingly 
in  great  pain,  he  entered  the  enclosure  alone, 
when  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  (who 
had  remonstrated  against  the  seemingly  im- 
prudent act,)  the  sagacious  animal  approach- 
ed the  surgeon-general,  licking  his  hands  and 
face,  and  showing  by  every  demonstration  in 
his  power,  his  gratitude.  After  a  time  he  sub- 
mitted to  have  his  throat  opened  ;  the  windpipe 
pierced,  and  a  tube  introduced  through  Ihe  in- 
cision, which  came  out  of  the  nose,  the  wound 
to  be  dressed  with  tow,  and  all  without  stirring; 
and  when  all  was  over,  licking  his  benefac- 
tor's hands,  and  following  him  like  a  dog. 
Crampton  says,  that  he  would  not  have  per- 
formed the  operation  on  a  human  being  with- 
out tying  him  down. 


Poor  Little  Bird! — We  saw  a  robin  yes- 
terday, which  presented  a  singular  speclacle  ; 
sticking  through  the  skin  of  its  neck  just  above 
the  left  pinion,  was  a  twig  of  some  tree,  about 
four  inches  in  length,  perfectly  straight,  and 
knolled  at  intervals  of  an  inch.  The  wound 
had  completely  healed  round  the  twig,  and  the 
bird  was  as  fat  as  its  fellows.  No  doubt  it 
had  struck  against  the  sharp  point  of  the  twig 
which  was  thus  forced  through  the  gristle  of 
the  neck,  and  protruded  half  ils  length  by  the 
fluttering  of  the  bird,  (which  "  struggling  to 
be  free"  became  "  more  engaged,")  by  which 
it  was  finally  snapped  ofl^  The  broken  [)art 
was  worn  round  and  smooth  by  the  vain  ef- 
forts  of  the  little  sufferer  to  extract  it. — Ex- 
change Paper. 

Colouring  Wood. — French  cabinet  makers 
can  now  make  wood  of  any  colour  they  please, 
by  letting  the  roots  of  the  tree  absorb  the  col- 
oured fluids  the  year  before  it  is  cut  doun.  A 
solution  of  iron  pas.-ed  up  one  root,  and  of 
prussiate  of  potash  up  the  other,  will  give  the 
wood  a  permanent  blue  colour.  Curious  fact, 
if  true. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  17,  1849. 


The  lines  "To  a  Faded  Flower,"  inserted 
to-day,  is  one  of  several  poeiical  effusions 
which  have  appeared  in  the  inquirer  of  Ibis 
city  under  the  bead  of  Prison  Musings.  We 
may  liereafier  give  other  specimens,  and  it 
will  add  to  the  inlerest  of  their  perusal  to  know 
that  the  author  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  in 
the  giddy  spirit  of  adventure,  left  his  parents 
at  the  early  age  of  fjurteen,  entered  as  a  com- 
mon sailor  on  board  a  ship,  in  which  capacity 
he  continued  a  number  of  years,  and  ultiinale- 
ly,  for  a  crime  committed  in  a  drunken  frolic, 
was  condemned  to  the  occupancy  of  a  cell  in 
our  Eastern  Fcnilentiary,  where  he  still  re- 
mains ; — about  two  years  of  his  time  being  yet 
unexpired. 

The  various  and  e.x.iL'ge rated  accounts  from 
CahlVirnia  make  it  difficult  to  dncide  ivhat  is 
worthy  of  credence.     Nothing  has  yet  reach- 
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ed  us  that  leads  us  to  believe  otherwise  than 
that  sore  di^^appointment  will  be  the  lot  of 
many  a  wild  speeiilator  who  has  gone  to  make 
his  fortune  amongst  mountains  and  deserts  in 
search  of  gold. 

The  following,  cut  from  one  of  our  city  pa- 
pers, is  said  to  be  from  the  California  Star  of 
the  Twelfth  month.  It  presents  a  gloomy  pic- 
ture of  gold  digging  in  the  winter  season. 

"  Winter  in  the  Mountains. — VVe  are  glad 
to  learn  that  many  of  our  citizens  have  ahan 
doned  the  unwise  project  of  wintering  in  the 
mouniains,  and  returned,  or  are  preparing  to 
return,  to  their  homes.  We  are  every  day 
more  conviiieed  of  the  error  those  already  en- 
Ciuiiped  in  the  several  mountain  diggings  have 
committed,  and  our  fears  are  for  even  life,  in 
many  places,  as  the  forfeit  of  imprudence. 
We  conversed  with  a  gentleman  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  mines,  and  who  has  pretty 
accurately  calculated  the  chances  favourable 
to  a  slay  in  thai  region  this  winter.  The 
prospect  is  a  fiosty  and  a  starving  one.  It 
does  not  convey  lo  our  understanding  one  in- 
ducement to  remain  upon  the  mining  ground 
this  winter,  or  encourage  any  attempt  to  dig 
for  gold  after  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The 
stuff  will  not  betaken  in  quantity  sutficient  to 
render  desirable  a  residence  in  the  mouniains 
during  the  season,  and  as  for  establishing  a 
righlful  claim  to  any  particular  section  by  pre- 
cedence, many  may  make  a  grand  faux  pas 
ill  the  business. 

"At  the  'dry  diggins,'  where  most  are  lo- 
cated, snow,  it  is  said,  liills  to  the  depth  of  two 
or  three  feel.  The  weather  is  extremely  cold, 
and  the  various  si  reams  intersecting  the  moun- 
tains become  swollen  and  rendered  almost  im- 
passable. This  will  prevent  travelling,  and 
we  hope  no  camp  in  that  remote  section  is  des- 
titute of  its  winter  supply  of  provisions.  Juba 
and  Feather  rivers,  whereon  a  number  have 
ciillected,  present  similar  disadvantages  to  llie 
miner,  and  urge  upon  him  strongly  the  belter 
policy  of  keeping  quiet  until  the  return  ol 
spring.  To  imperil  health  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  many,  is  scarcely  wisdom.  The 
placer  is  ample  to  satisfy  ihe  grasping  mind  of 
the  million,  and  plenty  of  uiiworked  ground 
invites  labour. 

"  Lalestfrom  the  Mines. — About  800  souls, 
it  is  calculated,  will  winler  at  the  'dry  dig 
gings'  alone.  On  Juba  and  Fealher  Rivers, 
preparations  are  being  made  to  pass  the  winter 
by  a  great  number.  Houses  are  constructed 
and  supplies  stored,  but  a  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions for  the  coming  season  prevails  in  every 
camp.  At  Juba  a  seitlemi'iit  h^is  been  formed 
near  the  upper  '  diggings' — 150  houses  h 
been  erected,  constructed  chiefly  of  logs,  and 
ho|ies  enierlained  of  passing  a  comforlabf 
winler.  Upon  the  Middle  Fork  at  the  newly 
discovered  '  diiigins,'  Ihe  worthy  citizens  of 
Drydiggins-));7/e  are  employed  almost  to  a 
man,  it  is  snid,  in  mining,  and  wilh  very  fair 
success.  The  diggers  are  inostly  of  the  Ore- 
gon emigration.  From  $•'>  to  five  ounces  per 
day  is  the  stated  yield.  'I'he  gold  is  large  and 
extremely  beauiiful,  quite   free  from  satid  and 


CSS  of  taking 


throwing  up  dykes  and  turning  the 


ts  channel,  or  draining  portions  of  the  river's 
bed.  In  the  eddies  of  the  main  stream  it  can 
be  seen  in  great  abundance,  and  at  a  depth  of 
^.5  and  30  leet  in  many  places.  At  this  ag- 
gravating distance  it  is  quite  harmless.  Ka- 
nakas have  dived  wilh  a  desperation  becoming 
pearl  fisheries,  but  the  gold  yet  remains  iinfin- 
gered.      Washing  for  gold  has  been  generally 

ven  up  for  the  season.  The  water  is  cold, 
and  Jack  Frost  regular  in  his  morning  visirs. 
As  we  have  befoi-e  suited,  very  little  gold  will 
be  gathered  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rains. 

"  Scarcity  of  Dwellings. — Houses  and 
shanties  are  so  scarce,  that  an  occupant  of  a 
ten  by  twelve,  whi)  has  ihe  shanty  on  a  lease 
of  $10  per  month,  was  offered  $:J0  per  month 
love  out,  by  a  recent  arrival.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  large  number  of  passengers  ar- 
riving from  abroad  by  every  vessel,  we  fear 
that  a  vast  deal  of  suffering  will  be  experienced 
by  hundreds  without  shelter,  when  the  rains 
commence,  which  must  be  close  at  hand.  Lum- 
ber is  scarce,  and  at  the  enormous  price  of 
$12)  per  1000  feet,  while  quantities  are  lying 
ready  for  shipment  at  all  the  Embacaderas  on 
this  Bay,  at  Bodega  and  Santa  Cruz,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  abundant  supplies  we  might  ob- 
tain from  Columbia  River  and  Sitka,  if  we  had 
the  vessels.  Our  citizens  hope  to  obtain  some 
relief  from  Com.  Jones,  by  his  throwing  open 
the  coasting  trade  of  Oregon  and  California 
temporarily,  to  foreign  flags,  and  thereby  en- 
abling them  to  obtain  articles  of  first-rale 
necessity  — lumber  and  provisions — at  mode- 
rate cost." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jesse  Hiatt,  Ind.,  $4,  vols.  21  and  22; 
John  Tliomasson,  St.  Clairsville,  O.,  S2,  vol.  22  :  and 
for  Parker  Askew,  $2  for  anotlier  purpose.  Daniel 
P.  Griffilh,  afreni,  for  W.  Darlington,  S2,  vol.  22  ;  for 
.FolinCope,  S2,  vol,  22;  and  fijr  Jolin  Binns,  .Vlicli., 
S;2,  lo  26,  vol.  23 ;  Henry  Robinson,  N.  Y.,  $2,  to  26, 


Died,  in  the  village  of  I,owvilIe,  N.  Y.,  very  sud- 
denly  on  the  14th  of  the  Second  month,  1848,  of  con- 
gcsiivc  fever,  Martha  Tow nsend,  youngest  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Townsend,  in  Ihe  24lh 
year  of  her  age.  She  had  been  in  a  declining  state 
of  health  for  some  months  previous  to  her  dearh,  but 
was  not  prcvcnicd  from  being  aliout  the  most  of  her 
time.  Slie  bore  her  afflictions  with  Christian  forli- 
lude  ;  and  we  have  a  comfortable  belief  thnt  she  is 
now  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the 


,   at  Hartland,   Niagara   county,   N.  Y.,  FirsI 

moulli  mil,  l!^l:),  Piif;BK,  the  widow  of  Andrew  Ilo;ii:. 
mil,  -m:i  \,  II  of' her  age,  a  member  of  Hartliind 
M,,  ,  W       ,nr   of  Friend.s.     She  came  wiUi    h. 

liu  :     .    :  ,1     ,it  Hartland,  in  1836,  and  w:is  su 

srniMiil,   :-    iii|'"inti-d  to  the  station  of  an  elilcr  ; 
wliicli  ca|jucily  she  was  for  many  years  a  u.^cful  mcr 
her  of  the  churcli,  zealously  attached  lo  its  doctrim 
and  Icslimnnics,  and  in  the  end  was  fiivoured  wilh  the 
consoling  evidence  that  her  peace  was  made  with  her 
God. 

Lowville,  N.Y.,onthel2lh 

III.  of  a  lingering  consump. 
lion,  Ei.iZAiii  III,  » :  -i-iiM   I  Mill,  and  dan;r|iicr  of 

her  age. — IIm.suiI   ,   i  i     ,,   i  liul  ,iiid  hurci  to  en. 

dure;  but,  bin,  luiii.u  :.i  d,  ;li..l  .  liu  culd  give  up  all  in 
this  world  that  was  near  and  dear  lo  her,  if  she  could 
but  be  at  rest  with  her  Redeemer,  if  he   saw  lit  to 


take  her  away.  She  wished  to  live  and  suffer  till  her 
appointed  lime  came,  and  then  was  willing  and  ready 
to  go.  Her  departure  is  much  lamented  by  her  fami- 
ly  and  friends;  but  our  loss  we  believe  is  her  eternal 
gain:  and  we  doubt  not  she  is  now  united  with  her 
little  child,  whom  she  rejoiced  she  should  not  have  to 
leave  in  this  world  of  sorrow  ;  and  a  sister  who  but 
one  year  ago  at  this  time,  bade  adieu  to  the  things  of 
earth,  for  a  far  more  glorious  inheritance,  where  all  is 
peace,  where  afflictions  and  sufferings  are  past,  and 
partings  forever  unknown. 

,  at  Concord,   Belmont   county,  Ohio,  on   Ihe    . 

18lh  of  Second  month,  1849,  in  lire  24th  year  of  her  " 
age,  AcHSAH  R.,  wife  of  Josiah  Bundy,  with  whom 
d  but  a  little  oicr  a  year.  Her  prospects 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  happiness  were  bright,  but 
her  heavenly  Father  saw  meet  thus  early  lo  mar 
them.  For  some  months  previous  lo  her  illness,  she 
frequently  remarked  to  her  husband,  thai  she  believed 
her  time  here  would  be  short.  Though  deeply  lament- 
ed by  her  companion  and  friends,  we  have  the  consol- 
ing belief,  that  our  loss  is  her  unspeakable  gain  ;  and 
that  she  has  exchanged  a  world  of  sorrow,  affliction 
and  pain,  for  a  world  of  peace  and  joy.  She  was  en- 
abled during  her  illness  to  impart  salutary  counsel 
and  advice  to  her  husband  and  others;  and  at  the 
final  close,  was  favoured  without  a  struggle  to  yield 
her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Him  who  gave  it;  leaving 
to  her  surviving  friends  the  consoling  belief,  that, 
through  adorable  mercy,  her  spirit  has  been  permit- 
ted to  join  the  just  of  all  generations,  in  ascribing 
prai.^es  lo  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takelh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world. 

,  at  Hartland,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  Second 

month  25lh,  1849,  in  the  67th  year  of'  her  age,  Lydia 
K,,  the  widow  of  Daniel  Strang,  a  member,  and  for 
many  years  an  elder,  of  Hartland  Monthly  Meeting 
of  Friends.  She  lived  respected,  and  died  lamented 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  which 
was  evinced  by  the  number  in  attendance  at  her  tune, 
ral :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  she  is  realizing  Ihe 
fruition  of  that  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

,  on  the  2d  inst.,  at  his  residence  in  Manning- 
ton,  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  in  the  39lh  year  of  his  age, 
Daviu  Allen,  a  member  of  Salem  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  2nd  of  this  month    Thomas  Ff:ll,  an 

esteemed  member  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting, 
age. 


the  91st  year  of  his 


,  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  10th 

in<'.,  aged  70  years,  SARAir,  wife  of  Robert  Richie,  a 
member,  and  for  many  years  an  overseer  of  the  Norih- 
erri  District  Monthly  Meeting.— A  week  before  her 
death,  this  dear  Friend  fractured  the  neck  of  her  thigh 
bone;  and  having  been  for  many  years  afflicted  with 
disease  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  closing  period  of 
her  life  was  one  of  much  more  intense  suft'ering  than 
often  falls  lo  the  lot  of  poor  human  nature  to  endure. 
Yet  she  was  enabled  lo  bear  her  complicated  suffer- 
ings with  such  patience,  and  childlike  submission  lo 
her  heavenly  Father's  will,  as  to  give  her  friends  the 
assurance  of  that  divine  support,  which  she  evidently 
e,\perienced,  when  she  said,  "  If  it  were  not  lor  the 
rverhisling  Arms  that  are  round  about  and  underneath, 
how  could  1  endure  such  anguish  ?"  and  which  she 
again  bore  testimony  to  shortly  liefbre  her  close,  when 
in  a  remark  of  a  friend  thai  "'•  Death  was  a  dark  val- 
ley,"  she  sweetly  said,  "It  is  indeed  a  dark  valley, 
Init  thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me." — She  re- 
marked soon  after  receiving  Ihe  injury,  "  My  suffer, 
ings  are  not  altogether  on  my  own  account ;"  adding, 
"1  trust  they  v\'ill  be  sanctified  to  others  also."  And 
one  of  the  audible  questionings  of  her  heart  was,  "Oh 
what  can  I  do  to  promote  the  cause  of  my  dear  Sa- 
viour ?"  It  is  believed,  that  she  was  enaliled  to  pro. 
mote  that  cause,  during  the  whole  of  her  illness  ;  and 
that  she  received,  as  she  ejepressed  it,  "the  penny  a 
day,"  for  her  daily  support,  together  wilh  a  sufficient 
assurance,  that  there  was  a  mansion  prepared  for  her, 
when  her  work  was  finished. 
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Williams's  Miildle  Kingdom. 

(Continued  from  paje  20Q.) 
THE    Bl'DHISTS. 

"  The  most  popular  religious  sect  is  the 
Sudhists,  or  ihe  followers  ol'  Fuh,  Fo,  Fai,  or 
lih-lii,  whose  tenets  were  introduced  into 
hina  about  a.  d.  ti6,  by  means  of  an  emba.ssy 
sent  to  the  west  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ra- 
ionaiisls,  to  seek  for  a  wise  man,  said  to  have 
ppeared  there.  Accordmg  to  othets,  it  arose 
Vom  a  remarkahle  :'xpression  of  Confucius, 
The   people   of  the  west   have  sages,   or   a 

'  It  may  have  been  that  this  mission 
jvas  e.xcited  by  some  indistinct  tidings  of  the 
idvent  of  Christ. 

5udha  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  human 
;  though  some  say,  he  was  the  last  in- 
arnation  of  Vishnu,  who  brought  himself,  by 
ontemplation,  to  a  stale  of  ])urily  and  perfec- 
ion,  and  spent  his  life  in  leaching  his  doc- 
rines  ;  which  were  received  with  such  success, 
hat  at  his  death,  about  B.  C.  9.50,  at  the  age 
)f  eighty,  they  had  spread  over  all  India.  This 
lupersliiion,  the  least  revolting  and  impure  of 

false  religions  which  have  deluded  and 
fflicted  mankind,  has  also  reckoned  the  great- 
st  number  of  devotees.  It  allows  the  incor- 
joration  of  the  deities  and  spirits  of  other  reli- 
;ions,  and  goes  even  farther,  in  permitting  the 
riests  to  worship  the  gods  of  other  p.nnthe- 
ns  ;  so  that  they  could  adapt  themselves  to 
he  popular  superstitions  of  the  countries  (hey 
vent  to,  and  ingraft  all  the  (iireign  spirits  into 
heir  calendar,  they  saw  fit.  They  had  a  good 
intrance  into  China,  through  imperial  favour; 
nd  as  their  riles  presented  nothing  cruel  or 
evolting,  and  their  tenets  held  out  promises 
f  happiness  hereafter — of  which  Confucius 
aid  nothing — the  people  naturally  looked  upon 
hem  with  favour.  The  worship  of  the  manes 
f  ancestors,  of  spirits  supposed  to  pervade  and 
ule  this  world,  and  every  superior  power,  was 
lerfectly  compatible  with  the  reception  of  Bud- 
lism  ;  and  thus  its  priests  gradually  became 
he  high  priests  of  the   popular  superstition, 


and  have  since  remained  so.  They  first  in- 
gratiated themselves,  by  making  their  services 
useful  it^the  inji^nous  ritual,  and  were  after- 
Jtimrds  t-  ■''cd  ti^n  as  necessary  for  its  execu- 
tion, riiey  propagated  their  doctrines  princi- 
pally by  books  and  tracts,  rather  than  by 
collecting  schools  or  disciples,  in  their  temples. 
The  quiet,  indolent  life  they  led,  apparently 
absorbfd  in  books  and  worship,  and  yet  not 
altogether  estranged  from  the  world,  likewise 
held  out  charms  to  some  people.  China  is  full 
of  temples,  in  most  of  which  Budhist  priests 
are  found  ;  but  it  is  not  quite  the  true  inference, 
to  suppose,  that  all  the  buildings  were  erected, 
or  the  priests  hired,  because  the  people  wished 
to  do  r(;verence  to  Budha.  It  is  impossible  to 
slate  the  proportion  in  which  Budhist  priests 
are  found  ;  there  are  124  temples  in  Canton 
alone,  containing  idols  of  every  name  and 
attribute,  in  ino.st  of  which  they  live  nud  act 
as  the  mediators  and  assistants  of  whoever 
comes  to  worship. 

"The  tenets  of  Budhism  require  a  renuncia- 
tion of  the  world,  and  the  observance  of  aus- 
terities, to  overcome  evil  passions  and  fit  its 
disciples  for  future  happiness.  A  vow  of 
celibacy  is  taken,  and  the  priests  dwell  toge- 
th-tr  for  niu-.ual  aasistaiKV  in  ^itlaininu  perfec- 
tion by  worshipping  Budha  and  calling  upon 
his  name.  They  shave  the  entire  head  as  a 
token  of  purity,  but  not  the  whole  body,  as  the 
ancient  Egyptian  priests  did.  They  profess  to 
eat  no  animal  food,  wear  no  skin  or  woollen 
garments,  and  get  their  living  by  begging,  by 
the  alms  of  worshippers,  and  the  cultivatiim  of 
the  grounds  of  the  temple.  Much  of  their  sup- 
port is  derived  from  the  sale  of  incense  slicks, 
gilt  paper,  and  candles,  and  fees  for  services 
at  funerals  ;  and  many  derive  a  large  portion 
of  their  income  from  entertaining  stranuers  of 
wealth  and  distinction.  The  sale  of  charms, 
the  profits  of  theatrical  e.xhibitions,  the  fees 
paid  by  neighbourhoods  for  feeding  hungry 
ghosts  on  all-souls'  day,  and  other  incidental 
services,  performed  for  the  living  or  the  dead, 
also  furnish  resources.  Their  largest  monas- 
teries contain  e.xtensive  libraries,  and  a  portion 
of  the  fraternity  are  well  acquainted  with  let- 
ters, though  numbers  of  them  are  ignorant 
even  of  their  own  books.  Their  moral  charac- 
ter, as  a  class,  is  on  a  par  with  their  country- 
men, and  many  of  them  are  respectable,  intel- 
ligent, and  sober-minded  persons,  who  seem 
to  be  sincerely  desirous  of  making  themselves 
belter,  if  possible,  by  their  religious  obscrv- 
ances. 

"  The  liturgy  is  in  the  language  of  Fan  or 
Sanscrit,  with  which  the  majority  are  unac- 
quainted ;  nor  have  they  many  dictionaries  to 
e.\plain  the  words.  Dr.  Milne,  speaking  of 
the  use  of  unknown  tongues  in  liturgies,  thus 
remaiks:  'There  is  someihins;  to  be  said  in 


favour  of  those  Christians  who  believe  in  the 
magic  powers  of  foreign  words,  and  who  think 
a  prayer  either  more  acceptable  to  the  Deity, 
or  more  suited  to  common  'xJification,  because 
the  people  do  not  generally  understand  it. 
They  are  not  singular  in  this  belief.  Some  of 
the  .tews  had  the  same  opinion  ;  the  followers 
of  Budha  and  Mohammed  all  cherish  the  same 
sentiment.  From  the  chair  of  liis  Holiness  at 
Rome,  and  eastward  through  all  Asia  to  the 
mountain  retreats  of  the  Yama-bus  in  Japan, 
ihis  opinion  is  espoused.  'l"be  bloody  Druids 
of  ancient  Europe,  the  gymnosophists  of  India, 
the  Mohammedan  balib,  the  Budhisis  of  China, 
the  talapoins  of  Siam,  and  the  bonzes  of  Japan, 
the  Romish  clergy,  the  vartabcds  of  the  Arme- 
nian church,  and  the  priests  of  the  Abyssinian 
and  Greek  communions,  all  entertain  the  no- 
tion, that  the  mysteries  of  religion  will  be  more 
revered,  the  less  they  are  understood,  and  the 
devotions  of  the  people  (performed  by  pro.\y) 
the  more  welcome  in  heaven,  for  being  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Thus  the 
synagogue  and  Mosque,  the  pagan  tem[)le  and 
Christian  church,  seem  all  lo  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing marvellous  efficacy  to  the  sounds  of  an 
unknown  language  ;  and,  thev  have  Jews  and 
Mi,hommedans,  Abyssinians*  and  Pagans,  on 
their  side;  those  Christians  who  plead  for  the 
use  of  an  unknown  tongue  in  the  services  of 
religion,  li.ive  certainly  the  majority.  That 
Scripture,  reason,  and  common  sense,  should 
happen  to  be  on  the  other  side,  is  indeed  a  mis- 
fortune for  them,  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.' 

"The  formulary  delivered  by  Fuh,  for  ex- 
tnrminating  mi-^fortune,  contained  in  the  Bud- 
hist liturgy,  is  as  unintelligible  to  most  Bud- 
hisis, as  to  an  English  auditor;  and  similar 
invocations,  with  the  name  O  Mi-to  Fuh,  r.re 
repeated  thousands  of  limes,  to  attain  perfec- 
tion, affording  a  good  illustration  of  ihe  pro- 
priety of  our  Saviour's  injunction,  '  When  ye 
pray,  use  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  heathen 
do;  for  they  think  they  shall  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking.'  A  plate,  in  a  certain 
Budhistic  work,  contains  5048  open  dots,  ar- 
ranged in  the  shape  of  a  pear  ;  each  dot  to  be 
filled  up,  when  Ihe  name  of  Budha  has  been 
repealed  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  limes,  and 
ihcn  the  paper  lo  be  burned,  to  pass  into  the 
other  world,  lo  the  credit  of  the  devotee.  The 
Budhisis  have  a  system  of  merits  and  demer- 
its, which  Sir  John  Davis  notices,  and  re- 
marks, that  '  this  method  of  keeping  a  score 
with  heaven  is  as  foolish  and  dangerous  a 
system  of  morality  as  that  of  penances  and 
indulgences  in  the  Romish  church.'  In  this 
Budhist  scale  of  actions,  'to  repair  a  road, 
make  a  bridge,  or  dig  a  well,  ranks  as  ten  ;  to 
cure  a  disease,  or  give  enough  ground  for  a 
grave,  as  thirty  :  to  set  on  foot  some  useful 
scheme,  ranks   still    higher.     On    the   other 
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hand,  to  reprove  another  unjustly,  counts 


[the  priests,  where  the  person  never  thought  of 
three,  on  the  debtpr  side ;  to  level  a  tomb,  as   performing  what  was  good.    He  speaks  ajjainst 
fifty  ;  to  dig  up  a  corpse,  as  one   hundred  ;   tojlhe  promiscuous  assemblage  of  men 
cut  off  a  man's  male   heirs, 


two   hundred, 


and  I 


This  notion  of  keeping  accounts  with  hea- 
ven prevails  among  all  classes  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  score  is  usually  settled  about  the  end 
of  the  year,  by  fasting  and  doing  charitable 
acts;  such  as  making  a  piece  of  road,  repair- 
ing a  temple,  or  distributing  food,  to  prove 
their  repentance,  and  benefit  the  world.  Fes- 
tival days  are  chosen  by  devout  people  to  dis- 
tribute alms  to  the  poor,  and  on  such  occa- 
sions, troops  of  beggars  cluster  about  their 
doors,  holding  clap-dishes  in  their  outstretched 
hands,  while  the  donor  stands  behind  the  half- 
opened  door,  dealing  out  the  rice. 

"  Consideiing  how  few  restraints  this  reli- 
gion imposes  on  the  evil  propensities  of  the 
human  heart,  and  how  easily  it  provides  for 
the  expiation  of  crime,  it  is  surprising  that  il 
has  not  had  as  great  success  among  the  Chi- 
nese, as  among  the  Tibatens,  Birmese,  and 
Siamese.  The  probable  exphinalion  is,  the 
thorough  educalion  in  the  reasonable  teachings 
of  the  classics,  and  ihe  want  of  filial  duty — so 
repugnant  to  Chinese  ideas  of  propriety — 
sho.vn  by  celibates  to  their  parents,  in  leaving 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  priesis 
have  always  had  the  better  judgment  of  the 
people  against  them,  and   being   shut 


nd  wo- 
men at  the  temples,  and  joins  in  with  another 
of  his  own  class,  who  remarked,  in  reference 
to  a  festival,  '  That  most  of  the  worshippers 
are  women,  who  like  these  worshipping  days, 
because  il  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  be  seen  in  their  fine  clothes  ;  and  most  of 
ihe  men  who  go  there,  go  to  amuse  themselves 
and  look  at  the  women.' — '  The  sum  of  the 
whole  is,  these  dissolute  priests  of  Budha  are 
lazy  ;  they  will  neither  labour  in  the  field,  nor 
traffic  in  the  markets,  and  being  without  food 
and  clothing,  they  set  to  work  and  invent 
of  deceiving  people.'  But  though  this 
upholder  of  the  good  old  way  well  exhibits  the 
follies  of  idolatrous  seels,  he  has  nothing  better 
to  present  his  counlrynian  ihan  '  ihelwo 
nilies  placed  in  the  family  ;'  nolh' 


.'y 

Itieir  very  profession,  from  entering  into  socie- 
ty as  companions  or  equals,  and  regarded  as 
servants,  to    be  sent   for   when    their   services 
were  wanted,  ihey  can    neither   get  nor  main- 
tain   that    influence    over    their    countrymen, 
which  would  enable  them  to   form  a  parly,  oi 
n  powerfiil  sect.     One  of  the  officers  of  Ching- 
lih,  of  the  Ming   dynasty,   Wang  Yanguing, 
who  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  his  sovereign, 
against  sending  an  embassy  to  India,  to  fetch 
thence  books  and   priests  of  that  faith,  relies, 
for   his  chief  argument,  on  a  comparison   be 
tween  ihe  precepts  and  tendency  of  the    Bud- 
hist   fiiiih,   and    the   higher    doctrines    of   the 
classics;  proving,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that 
the  latter  contained  all  the  good  there  was  in 
the  former,  without  its  nonsense  and  evil.    The 
opposition  to  Budhism,  on  the  part  of  the  lite- 
rati, has  been,  in  fact,  a  controversy  between 
common  sense,  imperfectly  enlightened  indeed, 
and  superstitious   fear;   the   first   inclines    the 
person  to   look  at  the  subject,  with   reference 
to  the  principles   and   practical  results  of  tlie 
system,  as  exhibited  in  ihe  lives  and  wrilin^ 
of  its  followers;  while,  not  having  any  tiling 
themselves   to   look     lorward    to    beyond   the 
grave,  they  are  still  led  lo  entertain  some  of  its 
dogmas,  because  there  may  be  something  in 
them  after  all,  and  they  have  themselves  no- 
thing heller.     The  result  is,  as  Dr.  Morrison 
has  observed,  '  Budhism  in  Chini  is  decried  by 
the  learned,  laughed  at  by  the  profligate,  yet 
followed  by  all  '     While  the  Emperor  decried 
Budhism  and  Rationalism,  and  exalts  the  '  or- 
thodox doctrine,'  he  was  himself  a  daily  wor- 
shipper of  Budhist  idols,  served  by  lamas. 

"  He  inveighs  against  selling  poor  children 
to  the  priests,  in  no  measured  terms,  and  shows 
the  inutility  and  folly  of  repeating  the  books, 
or  reciting  the  unintelligible  charms  written  by 


divinities  placed  in  the  lamily  ;'  nothing  to  lead 
their  thoughts  beyond  this  world.  His  best 
advice  and"  consolation  for  their  troubled  and 
wearied  soul  is,  '  Seek  not  for  happiness  be- 
yond your  own  sphere;  perform  not  an  action 
beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  ;  attend  solely  to 
your  own  duly  :  then  you  will  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods.' 

"  The  mutual  forbearance  exhibited  by  the 
ditTerent  sects  in  China,  is  praiseworthy 
far  as  it  goes  ;  but  the  governmenl  tolerates  no 
denomination  suspected  of  interfering  with  it 
own  influence;  and  as  none  of  the  sects  have 
any  state  patronage,  none  of  them  hold  any 
power  to  wield  for  persecution,  and  the  people 
soon  lire  of  petty  annoyances  and  unavailing 
invectives. 

"TheBudhists  perpetuate  their  priesthood 
chiefly  by  purchasing  orphans  and  poor  chil- 
dren, and  rearing  them.  Persons  occasionally 
enter,  late  in  life,  weary  with  the  vexations  of 
Ihe  world.  Mr.  Milne  was  acquainted  with 
one  who  had  two  sons,  when  he  look  the  vows 
upon  him,  but  gave  himself  no  care  as  to  what 
had  become  of  them. 

"  A  few  nunneries  also  exist.  It  appears 
that  the  priests  advocate  their  establishment, 
as  a  "ood  means  of  working  upon  the  more 
susce'fjlible  part  of  society,  to  whom  they 
themselves  cannot  gain  admittance.  The  suc- 
cession among  the  '  sisters'  is  kept  up  by  pur- 
chase, or  by  self  consecration  :  the  feel  of  chil- 
dren bought  young,  are  not  bandaged.  The 
novice  is  nut  admiued  to  full  orders  till  she  is 
sixteen,  though  previous  to  this  she  adopts  the 
aarb  of  the  sisterhood.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
Tinguish  the  monks  from  ihe  nuns,  as  they  walk 
the  streets;  for  both  have  natural  feet,  wear 
clumsy  shoes,  long  stockings  drawn  over  full 
trowsers,  short  jackets,  and  have  bald  pates. 
Like  her  sisler  in  Romish  countries,  the 
Chinese  nun,  when  her  head  has  been  shaved 
—Ihe  opposite  of  taking  the  veil,  though  the 
hair  of  liolh  is  sacrificed— is  reqiiiied  to  live  a 
life  of  devotion  and  morlificaiion,  eat  vegeta- 
liles,  care  nothing  for  the  world,  and  think  only 
of  her  eternal  canonization  ;  keeping  herself 
busy  with  the  service  of  ihc  temple.  'Daily 
exercises  are  to  be  conducted  by  her  ;  the  fur- 
niture of  ihe  small  sanctuary,  ihat  forms  a 
part  of  the  convent,  must  be  looked  after  and 
kept  clean  and  orderly  :  those  men  or  women 
who  come  lo   worship  at  the  altars,  and  seek 


guidance  and  comfort,  must  be  cared   for  and 

assisted.     When  there  is  leisure,  the  sick  and 

the  poor  are  lo  be  visited  ;   and  all  who  have 

placed  themselves  under  her  special  direction 

and   spiritual  instruction,  have  a  strong  claim 

upon  her  regard.     Most  of  them  are  taught  to 

read  the  classics,  as  well  as  their  own  litera- 

re,  and  some  of  the  sisterhood  are  said  to  be 

well  read  in  the  lore  of  ihe   country.     Each 

nun  has  her  own   disciples   among   the  laity, 

nd  cultivates  and  extends  her  acquaintances 

s  much  as  she  can  ;  inasmuch  as  upon  them 

her  support  principally  depends. 

Their  moral  character  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented by  the  Chinese,  as  dissolute,  and  they 
are  both  despised  for  their  profligacy,  and 
dreaded  for  the  supposed  power  they  can  ex- 
ert, by  means  of  their  connexion  with  spirits. 

(Tobecominued.) 


For"  Tlie  Friend." 

The  White  Mouiilaiiis. 

ASCENT    OF    MOtJKT    WASHINGTON. 

(ConcluciiHl  from  page  -203  ) 

And  now  instead  of  the  boundless  prospect 
we  had  hoped  to  command,  the  bleak  and  de- 
S(date  rocks  just  surmounted  so  exullingly, 
alone  were  visible.  Vainly  the  eye  sought  to 
penetrate  the  dense  vapoury  masses  driven 
swiftly  onwards  by  the  piercing  winds :  the 
(ireen  earth  was  no  more  ;  nothing  solid  re- 
mained, amid  this  vast  shoreless  sea  of  gray 
St,  save  the  rocky  island  on  which  we  were 
standing.  Mount  Washington  is  wont  lo  re- 
ceive the  pilgrims  to  his  summit,  in  this  inhos- 
pitable manner.  "Mount  of  the  Clouds"  the 
poets  call  him  ;  and  all  who  have  been  favoun 
ed  with  our  experience  of  his  fondness  for  these 
misty  appendages— beautiful  enough  it  may  be 
in  the  distance,  but  presenting  nothing  attrac- 
tive when  one  is  among  them — will  be  con- 
vinced of  the  appropriateness  of  this  appella- 
tion. Behind  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  imper 
feclly  sheltered  us  from  the  cold  culling  blasts 
we  partook  of  the  contents  of  our  saddle-bags 
and  spent  an  hour  upon  the  summit,  wiihou 
seeing  any  indications  that  the  curtain  whicF 
obstructed  our  view  would  soon  rise  from  bei 
fore  us. 

We  had  raised  our  heads  aloft  in/o  thi 
clovds  above  the  topmost  point  of  Mount  Wash! 
ini'ton,  and  there  we  stood  wrapped  in  a  com 
mon  veil  with  his  sovereign  face.  We  wem 
62-20  feet,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  fifth,  abov«  [ 
the  level  of  the  sea.  This  was  no  coiitemplt 
ble  elevation  :  yet  hundreds  of  ihousands,— 
nay,  millions  perhaps,— of  the  inhabitants  c 
the  earth  have  their  dwellings  in  regions  sii 
more  elevated,  in  many  cases  on  extensive  an< 
fertile  plains  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation 
The  beautiful  capital  of  Mexico,  with  all  it 
magnificent  edifices,  till  recently  the  most  po 
pulous  city  in  America,  is  more  than  twclv 
hundred  feet  above  the  lop  of  Mount  Washingr 
ton  ;  and  a  vast  tract  of  the  adjacent  counlf 
has  an  average  nllitudo  no  less  considerable 
Still  higher  are  Bogota  with  its  40,000  inhl 
bitantsl'cjuito — almost  twice  as  populous — an 
its  neighbouring  plains,  La  Paz,  Riobambi 
and  many  other  towns  among   ihe   Andes  < 
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Soiiih  America,  and  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
central  Asia.  Polosi,  whose  famous  cone  of 
Sliver  ore  risr-s  tvvenly-seven  hundred  feet 
ibove  the  town,  and  wliose  nine   thousand 


experience    daily  the 


liabitanls    a 

changes  of  the  four   seasons   of  the  year,  is 
more  ihan  twice  as  high  as  the  loflv  peak  upon 
which  we  were  standing;  as  is  also  the  exten- 
sive table   land,  or    broad    mountain  valley  of 
Desaguadero,  which   lies  among  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and   Bolivia,  and  stretches  420  miles  in 
length,  and  from  30  to  60  in  breadth  ;  contain- 
ing, together  with   the  mountain  walls  of  the 
snowy    Cordilleras   that   enclose  it   on    either 
side,  an  area  about  three  times  as  great  as  the 
State   of  Pennsylvania.     This  elevated  plain, 
hough  enlirely  destitute  of  trees,  is  much  of  it 
populous  and  cultivated,  and  exhibits  in  seve- 
ral places  massive  ruins  of  temples  and  pal- 
aces—monuments of  a  mighty  people,  the  sub- 
jects of  ihe  ancient  Incas."  There,  overlooked 
by  the  lofiiest  pinnacles   of  the    Andes— the 
?iant  serrated    lllimini,  and   the   three-peaked 
Sorala,— that  tower  eleven  and   twelve  thous- 
ind  feet  above  it,  lies  that  remarkable  expanse 
sf  water.   Lake  Titicaca,  only  one-fourth  less 
han  Lake  Ontario,  and  deep  enough   to  sub- 
merge the  highest  of  the  pyramids'' of  Eiiypt 
two  or  three  hundred   feet  beneath  its  surlace, 
— ils  green  and  deeply  indented  shores  thickly 
Dlanied   wiih  villages,  itself  the   receptacle  of 
en  or  twelve  large  rivers,  besides   numerous 
smaller   streams,  and  yet   having    no   visible 
jutlet,  excepting  a  river  of  moderate  size  thai 
itself  in  the  sands.     On   its   turbid  and 
ivide-spreading  waters,  where  winds  as  swift 
IS  those  on  the  ocean   blow  with   little  more 
han  half  their  violence,  the  Bolivian  boatmen 
n  their  rude  rush-woven  vessels,   12,79.5 
est  above  the  Pacific.     But  what  shall  be  said 
f  the  giant   Himalayas,  whose  lofiiest  peaks, 
now-wrapped  and  unapproachable,  rear  their 
najestic  heads  into  the  clear  cold  ether,  to  a 
?ighl  four  and  a  half  times  as    great  as  thai 
hich  we  had  attained  ;  and  of  that   remark- 
ble  region  lying  to  the  north-east  of  these  stu 

dous  mountains,  which,  to  the  extent  of 
nany  thousand  square  leagues,  is  elevated  10,. 
00  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
here  is  the  so  called  sacred  lake  of  Manasa 
-visited  by  multitudes  of  Buddhist  pilgrims— 
300  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  iMonrBlanc; 
little  lower  are  fields  of  wheat  and  bar- 
y,  and  the  dwellings  of  shepherds  who  feed 
leir  flocks  on  those  lofty  plains.  There  too 
mountain  paths  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
^misand  feet  above  Ihe  ocean,  so  steep  and 
ifficult,  that  sheep  are  said  to  be  the  only 
nimals  suitable  for  transporting  merchandise 
them  ;  and  so  thin  is  the  air  above  them, 
he  sky  is  dark,  but  not  with  clouds,  and 
jn  at  his  rising  scarce  gives  warning  of 
s  approach,  and  in  the  evening  withdraws 
tddenly  his  cheering  light,  almost  like  the 
stinguishment  of  a  candle, — yielding  unre- 
ctantly  to  the  quick-succeeding  sta°s,  the 
le  dominion  of  the  sky. 
Thus  was  our  elevation  above  the  level  of 
le  sea  but  inconsiderable  compared  with  I  hat 
many  other  places  on  ihe  varied  surface  of 
ir  planet :  but  there  was  slill  less  of  superi- 
ity  in  our  position,  when   considered  with 
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reference  to  its  relative  distance  from  the  cen^ 
tre  of  this  oblate-spheroidil  globe.  On  the 
very  top  of  Mount  Washington  we  were  less 
than  ^eleven  hundred  feet  further  from  the 
earth's  centre  than  when  in  our  own  homes  ; 
and  were  more  than  a  mile  nearer  to  that 
point,  than  are  the  low  rice  swamps  of  South 
Carolina.  While,  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
the  little  polypi  that  rear  the  gigantic  coral 
reefs  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  o'ceans,  though 
deep  below  the  surface  of  the  sea,  elabora^ 
Iheir  curious  submarine  dwellings,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  earth  no  less  than 
five  miles  greater  than  that  of  the  elevated 
point  which  we  had  ambitiously  laboured  to 
attain.  Thus  is  it  ofltimes  with  man  : — after 
toiling  hard  for  some  supposed  preeminence 
above  his  fellows,  he  finds,  when  he  rightly 
considers  his  position,  that  some  whom  he  had 
always  regarded  as  certainly  below  him,  are 
still,  in  truth,  far  above  him. 

When  we  commenced  our  descent  we  were 
at  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  by  the  regular 
route,  from  our  hotel,  and  nearly  43U0  feet 
above  it.  The  first  mile  we  performed  on  fool, 
walking  over  the  huge  stones  and  fragments 
of  rocks,  sometimes  leaping  from  one  to  an- 
her,  and  repeatedly  crossing  the  zigzag  path 
by  which  we  had  ascended.  Our  hoarser  were 
driven  on  by  the  g«ide,  and  after  passing  the 
most  rugged  and  unsafe  part  of  the  descent, 
vve  mounted  them,  and  rode  slowly  onwards, 
frequently  watching,  with  no  little  anxiety,  the 
uncertain  tread  of  their  weary  feet  upon  the 
slippery  rocks,  or  their  careful  and  uneasy 
steps  among  the  numerous  large  stones  thai 
obstructed  our  path. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  dense  cloud  thai 
still  closely  enveloped    the   hoary   summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  gathered  more  darkly  and 
threateningly  over  us,  and  presently  it  poured 
down  upon   us  a  copious   shower ;   a   circum- 
stance that  added  somewhat  to  our  experience 
n  mountain  climbing.     But  we  soon  forgot  the 
little  discomfort  it  occasioned;   for  it  proved 
only  the  prelude  to  a  display  the  most  magni- 
ficent, perhaps,  that   we  witnessed  during  ^he 
whole  expedition.     Suddenly  a  flood  of°sun- 
shine,  bursting  through  the   universal  gloom, 
illumined  a  distant  portion  of  the  landscape. 
Up  rose  mountains  in  various  lights  and  shades, 
as  if  just  brightening  into  existence, — the  giant 
forms  of  some  clearly  defined  against  the  sky, 
some  indistinct  and  dim   through    the    humid 
atmosphere,  others  rather  imagined  than  seen. 
Then  driving  clouds  swept  in  wild  confusion 
over  all,  and  the  whole  disappeared  like  "  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."     Again  the  cloudy 
curtain  was  rent  in  an  opposite  direction,  and 
another  picture  lighted  up,  as  imposing  and 
beautiful   as  the  one  which   had  just  vanished 
from  before  us  ;  this  too,  to  be  obscured  in  turn 
by  the  far-sweeping  clouds.     This  continued 
struggle  of  the  clouds   against  the  combined 
forces  of  sun  and  winds,  presented  a  succession 
of  the  grandest  pictures  we  ever  beheld.   When, 
at  length,  the  sun  and   his  swifi-winged  allies 
triumphed,  they  scattered  and  put  to  flight  the 
opposing  multitudes,  which,  in   their  rapid  re- 
treat,   rolled   majestically   along   the    valleys, 
swept   over   the  mountain    tops',   and,   curling 
upward  in  silvery  vapour,  vanished  gracefiiily 


away.  And  we  almost  felt  that  half  the  beau- 
ty  of  the  scene  had  vanished  with  them.  Thus 
the  close  of  this  magnificent  display  was  as 
beautiful  as  the  opening  was  grand  and  im- 
posinsj. 


It  was  as  if  a  noble  fleet 


Ridin 


S  majestic  on  the  crystal  wav 


:  there, 


changin; 


ging-  mount: 


Sublime,  of  thi 

Whose  broad  and  congregated  sails,  l...,.,,  u 
In  beauty,  .■silver  fring'd  and  bright,  spread  wide 
Their  airy  sun.lit  forms,  ihat  heav'd  and  swell'd 
In  graceful  curves,  before  th'  impelling  breeze. 
Chased  by  the  sun  and  close-pursuing  winds. 
The  hurrying  fleet  moves  on,  and  eager  seeks 
I  he  far  horizon  :  for,  their  powers  coTnbined, 
Though  lending  grace  and  beau)y  to  the  scene, 
iierve  hut  to  sever  loose  the  swelling  sails 
And  quick  resolve  them  into  viewless  air. 

T'i"s  's  it  oltlinies  with  the  things  of  earth  ; 
What  gives  them  beauty,  wastes  them  or  destroys. 

At  half-past  six  we  arrived  at  our  hotel, 
havmg  been  on  the  mountain  more  than  nine 
hours,  four  of  which  were  occupied  in  ascend- 
ing  and  about  the  same  lime  in  returnin<T. 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  way  have 
frequently  been  overrated.  Owing  to  the  in- 
vigoraling  as  well  as  exhilarating  effect  of  the 
pure  mountain  air,  and  the  excitement  occa- 
sioned by  the  novelty  and  peculiar  character 
of  the  expedition,  the  fatigue  experienced  is 
much  less  than  the  distance  to  be  travelled 
and  the  extreme  ruggedncss  of  the  path,  would 
lead  one  to  anticipate. 

Apprentices  and  Minor  Operatives  in  Fac 
tories — A  law  is  before  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature, compelling  masters  who  employ  appren- 
tices  to  have  them  taught  to  read  and  write. 
An  apprentice  thirteen  years  of  age  who  shall 
have  served  two  years,  and  who  cannot  read 
and  write,  shall  be  free  from  his  indentures. 
No  child  shall  be  employed  in  anv  cotton, 
woollen  or  other  manufactory  or  vvorkshop 
within  this  Stale,  who  shall  not  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  ten  years,  and  be  able  to  read 
and  write.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  child 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  full  age  of 
thirteen  years  to  labour  in  any  manufactory  or 
workshop,  more  ihan  five  hours  in  any  one 
day,  provided  such  child  be  employed  lhrou"h- 
out  the  whole  year.  When  such  "employment 
shall  not  continue  more  than  eight  months  in 
any  one  year,  these  provisions  shall  not  apply, 
but  no  child  shall  under  any  circumstances 
labour  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  day.  It 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  employ  any  child  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  la- 
bour during  the  night,  that  is  to  sav,  between 
the  hours  of  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morninir. 


On    Diversifying    Occupation. —  Let     not 

your  field  or  your  mind  lie  fallow  too  long; 
they  will  produce  a  crop  of  weeds  ;  and  weeds 
are  much  readier  to  take  root  than  to  leave  it. 
The  most  profitable  husbandry,  that  which 
best  works  the  land  without  leaving  it,  is  by  a 
change  of  crops.  Longhi,  the  great  engraver, 
told  me  that  he  made  it  a  rule  always  t'o  have 
two  prints  in  hand,  and  that  turning  frorn  one 
to  the  other  was  the  only  relaxation  he  needed. 
For  relaxation  means  loosening,  not  untying; 
and  when  you   have  loosened   your  faculties, 
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you  may  soon  liglilen  them  again  ;  but  if  you 
let  them  lie  on  the  ground,  they  get  entangled 
and  knotted,  until  it  is  often  no  easy  task  to 
bring  them  into  order. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  liis  Timfs. 

(Continued  from  page  206  ) 

Many  Friends  bofore  tiie  revolutionary  war 
spoke  of  the  degeneracy  from  primitive  prac- 
tices and  primitive  manners  amongst  the 
Friends  in  America.  The  increase  of  a  tasle 
for  fashionable  attire  and  for  luxuries,  and  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  amongst  them,  tended 
to  a  diminution  of  humility,  of  religious  ten- 
derness, and  clearness  of  spiritual  discernment. 
This  was  a  natural,  an  unavoidable  conse- 
quence. How  striking  the  description  given 
by  John  Woolman,  of  a  testimony  delivered 
by  that  honest,  faithful  minister,  .lohn  Smith, 
of  Marlborough,  at  the  Y' early  Meeting  of  Min- 
isters and  Elders,  held  in  Philadelphia,  Ninth 
month  25th,  1764.  John  Smith  was  an  earn- 
est and  zealous  advocate  of  the  gospel  of  life 
and  salvation,  and  though  not  accounted  elo- 
quent, yet  was  his  speech  seasoned  with  grace, 
ministering  edification  and  comfort  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  His  Friends  speak  of  him 
as  one  who  "  dwelt  near  the  Truth,  having 
received  the  same  in  the  love  of  it." 

At  the  meeting  before  spoken  of,  John  Smith 
arose,  and  under  great  exercise  of  spirit  ad- 
dressed those  assembled,  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  have  been  a  minister  of  this  religious 
Society  I'or  more  than  sixty  years,  and  well 
remember  that  in  the  early  times,  Friends  were 
a  plain,  lowly. minded  people,  and  much  ten- 
derness and  contrition  were  visible  in  their 
meetings.  Twenty  years  from  that  time,  the 
Society  increased  in  wealth,  and  in  some  de- 
gree of  conformity  to  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
true  humility  was  less  apparent,  and  their 
meetings  in  general,  were  not  so  lively  nor 
edifying.  At  the  end  of  forty  years,  many 
had  grown  very  rich.  The  wearing  of  fine 
costly  garments,  &c.,  became  customary  with 
them,  their  sons  and  their  daughters  ; — many 
made  a  specious  appearance  in  the  world,  and 
marks  of  outward  wealth  and  greatness  were 
visible  in  some  in  our  meeiings  of  ministers 
and  elders.  As  these  things  became  more 
prevalent,  the  powerful  overshadowings  of  the 
Holy  Ghnst  were  less  manifest  in  the  Society. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  these  ways  of 
life  until  now  ; — weakness  has  overspread  tlie 
Society,  and  the  barrenness  amongst  us,  is 
matter  of  sorrow."  He  then  spoke  of  the  un 
certainty  of  his  ever  attending  anotiier  such  a 
meeting,  as  he  deemed  his  close  was  near,  and 
after  expressing  a  tender  concern  for  those 
present,  added,  that  he  had  seen  in  the  true 
light,  that  the  Lord  would  bring  back  his  peo 
pie  from  their  degeneracy,  but  that  the  faithful 
servants  must  first  go  through  great  and  heavy 
exercises  therein.  'J'his  view  was  in  measure 
realized,  when  from  the  fiery  trial  of  the  n 
lulion,  there  arose  a  fresh  spring  of  Gospel 
ministry  in  many  places,  and  a  renewed  uwa 
kening  to  the  importance  of  faithfulness  in 
religious  duty,  was  manifest  throughout  nil 
branches  of  religious  society. 


This  valuable  labourer  for  the  restoration  of 
old-fashioned  Quakerism,  John  Smith,  was 
born  in  Dartmouth,  Bristol  county.  New  Eng- 
land, Fourth  monlh  SSd,  1681.  "  His  parents 
were  Presbyterians  in  his  early  life,  but  after- 
wards became  convinced  of  the  Truth  as  pro- 
fessed by  Friends.  Very  early  in  life  did  his 
Saviour  in  infinite  mercy,  condescend  to  visit 
the  heart  of  this  Friend,  and  open  his  un- 
derstanding to  receive  and  obey  the  Trulh. 
As  the  Light  and  good  Spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
wrought  within  him,  he  was  weaned  from  all 
delight  in  the  vanities,  the  fashions,  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  world,  which  things  by  nature  he 
was  inclined  to  partake  of  He  was  growing 
in  grace,  and  iTicreasing  in  the  knowledge  of 
things  spiritual, — whilst  the  doctrines  and  tes- 
limonies  of  Friends  were  opened  lo  him,  and 
the  heavenly  certainly  of  the  foundation  ihey 
stood  on,  was  revealed  day  by  day.  His  heart 
was  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  cross 
oi  Christ,  and  he  bore  the  restraints  laid  on 
him,  with  meekness  of  spirit,  not  by  any 
means  glorying  therein. 

In  the  year  1703,  the  New  England  colo- 
nies being  at  war  with  the  French  and  the  In- 
dians, he  was  notified  on  the  15lh  of  the  Sixth 
monlh  to  take  arms,  and  join  the  company  of 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain  Benja- 
min Church.  As  he  refuled  complying,  he 
was  in  the  First  monlh,  1704,  fined  five 
pounds,  beside  twenty-three  shillings  charges. 
Feeling  most  peace  in  refusing  to  pay  the  fine, 
he  was  imprisoned  ;  and  still  continuing  faith- 
ful to  his  religious  scruples,  he  was  by  the 
general  sessions,  put  up  for  sale,  by  public 
proclamation  to  any  one  who  would  buy  him, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  four  years.  No  pur- 
chaser appeared,  and  the  magistrates  determin- 
ed lo  remove  him  to  Boston  Caslie,  there  to 
work  until  his  fine  should  be  satisfied.  He 
says  that  whilst  lying  in  prison  at  Dartmouth, 
he  was  often  made  sensible  of  the  Divine  kind- 
ness. In  a  little  time  Captain  Church  came 
to  take  him  from  his  place  of  confinement,  to 
send  him  to  Boston.  This  officer  when  in- 
quired of  for  it,  produced  no  warrant  or  order 
for  the  removal  of  the  prisoner,  and  as  John 
was  not  willing  lo  give  any  aid  in  removing 
himself  without  it,  he  was  taken  by  force. 

As  he  was  conveyed  through  the  town,  two 
Friends  met  ihem,  who  in  a  quiet,  pleasant 
manner  asked  ihe  person  who  had  .Fohn  in 
charge,  "  What  art  thou  going  to  do  with  our 
Friend?"  He  answered,  "  I  am  going  lo  lake 
him  to  Boston  Caslie."  The  Friends  then 
said,  "Some  persons  in  similar  cases  have 
been  disappoinlcd  in  their  expectation,  and 
their  vessels  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
lost."  Not  delerred  by  ihis  warning,  he  car- 
ried his  prisoner  on  lx>ard  a  vessel  in  which 
was  little  ballast,  which  was  thrown  on  its  side 
whilst  at  sea  by  a  fiaw  of  wind,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  lives  of  all.  John  was  on  deck 
when  the  incident  occurred,  and  being  active 
and  cool-headed,  he  sprang  and  throwing  loose 
I  he  sails,  occasioned  the  vessel  to  right  before 
any  of  the  hands  could  come  to  his  assistance. 
'I'his  made  him  a  fivoiirile  with  those  nn  board, 
and  he  was  thankfiil  for  the  great  deliverance. 
So  affected  was  the  captain  of  the  vessel  with 
liiis  providenlial  warning  and   narrow  escape. 


that  when  he  reached  Boston,  neither  plea  nor 
argument  could  induce  him  to  lake  John  as  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle. 

He  was  accordingly  left  in  Boston,  and  pro- 
bably to  save  the  colony  expense,  he  was  kept 
theie  as  a  nominal  prisoner  lor  a  time,  he  re- 
porting himself  every  day  at  a  certain  hour  to 
Captain  Church  at  an  inn.  It  would  seem  that 
they  wished  to  give  him  an  opportuniiy  of  run- 
ning away,  that  they  might  either  be  safely 
discharged  ol'  him,  or  might,  if  he  was  nrresled, 
have  a  better  excuse  for  punishing  him.  The 
testimony  of  Trulh  was  however  more  precious 
lo  John  than  oiilward  liberty,  and  he  reported 
himself  punctually,  imlil  they  found  a  way  of 
sending  him  to  the  caslie.  He  was  a  pri.-oner 
four  months,  during  w  hich  time  one  of  his  kins- 
men, who  was  not  a  Friend,  came  to  see  him 
in  disguise.  The  man  was  one  of  considerable 
note  in  the  colony.  The  honest  firmness,  and 
Christian  integrity  of  the  young  man,  look 
hold  of  his  best  feelings.  Before  leaving  he 
said  to  him,  "  Cousin,  since  you  have  begun, 
I  would  have  you  hold  lo  your  principles.  I 
have  nolhing  to  discourage  you,  but  believe  if 
you  are  faiihful,  the  Loid  will  prosper  you  in 
your  undertaking."  He  spoke  ihis  with  much 
love  and  afTeclion,  and  as  I  hey  parted  desired 
the  Lord  might  bless  him.  The  animated  pri- 
soner  says,  "  \\'hich  kind  visit  from  one  who 
did  not  profess  the  Trulh,  was  comfortable  and 
strengthening  lo  me  in  this  my  slithering 
slate." 

At  last  on  application  by  his  mother  to  the 
governor  [Dudley],  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and 
returned  to  his  lather's  family  in  peace.  At 
this  time  in  New  England,  owing  in  part  lo 
the  war  with  the  Indians,  the  old  hating,  per- 
secuting spirit  revived  in  many  against  the 
Quakers.  The  while  inhabiiants  were  being 
shot  down  on  every  hand,  and  great  wasle  ofi 
properly  was  made  by  the  natives.  Yet  dur-' 
ing  all  these  trials,  no  record  can  be  discover- 
ed of  one  Friend  having  fallen  who  was  failhj 
ful  lo  the  principles  he  professed.  The  arm 
of  the  Lord  was  round  about  lo  protect  them, 
even  such  as  lived  in  very  exposed  situations. 
Mary  Doe  has  left  an  interesting  accountf 
for  her  children  of  her  exercises  and  deliver- 
ances during  these  difficulties,  in  which  she'i 
sets  forth  how  the  Lord  strengthened  her  to  be: 
faiihful,  when  her  husband  called  her  assur. 
ance  of  being  in  her  place  in  remaining  at  iheir 
own  dwelling,  a  delusion  of  the  devil.  In 
condescension  to  her  husband  she  made  one 
remove,  but  could  feel  no  peace  nor  comfort  un- 
til she  had  returned  to  her  own  dwelling.  She 
desired  her  husband  not  lo  ask  her  lo  remove 
again,  for  that  she  durst  not  do  it.  He  slill 
called  it  a  notion,  unlil  Thomas  Story  Iravrl- 
ling  that  way,  after  hearing  her  past  and  pre- 
sent feelings,  told  him,  he  did  not  see  that 
Mary  could  have  a  grealer  revelation. 

Mary  thus  concludes  her  account:  "He 
satisfied  my  husband  so  well,  that  he  never 
again  asked  me  logo,  but  was  very  well  con- 
lenlcd  to  slay  during  all  the  wars;  and  then 
things  were  made  easy,  and  we  saw  the  won- 
derful works  and  the  mighty  power  of  ihe 
Lord,  in  keeping  and  preserving  us,  when  ihe 
Indians  were  at  our  doors  and  windows,  and 
at  other  times.     And  the  Lord  put  courage  ini 
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you,  my  dear  children  ;  do  not  you  forget  it, 
and  do  not  think  that  you  were  young,  and 
because  you  knew  little,  so  you  feare^l^jMngi 
but  often  consider  how  you  stayed  aThome 
alone,  when  we  went  to  meetings,  and  how 
the  Lord  preserved  you,  and  kept  you,  so  that 
no  hurt  came  upon  you.  I  leave  this  charge 
upon  you,  live  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  see 
thu  you  set  him  always  before  your  eyes,  lest 
you  sin  against  him.  If  1  had  not  feared  the 
Lord,  and  felt  the  comforts  of  his  Holy  Spirit, 
I  could  never  have  stood  so  great  a  trial,  when 
so  many  judged,  and  said,  that  1  was  deluded, 
and  that  the  blood  of  my  husband  and  chil- 
dren, would  be  required  at  my  hands  ;  but  the 
Lord  was  near  to  me,  and  gave  me  strength 
and  courage,  and  failh  to  trust  in  him,  for  I 
know  his  name  to  he  a  strong  lower,  yea,  and 
stronger  than  any  in  the  world  ;  for  I  have  of- 
tentimes fled  there  ibr  safely.  Oh!  blessing, 
and  honour,  and  everlasting  high  praises,  be 
given  to  the  Lord,  and  to  his  dear  Son,  our 
Saviour  and  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus.  Amen. 
^L\KV  Doe." 

Two  men  Friends  who  had  often  been 
watched  by  the  Indians  when  they  went  to 
their  work  unarmed,  and  had  never  been  mo- 
lested, becoming  weak  in  faith,  took  guns  for 
protection,  and  were  shot.  One  woman  mem- 
ber, the  mother  of  the  above  Mary  Doe,  who 
had  from  a  similar  want  of  confidence  in  the 
protection  of  Providence,  removed  to  a  garri- 
son near,  was  shortly  after  shot.  VVe  shall 
yet  have  occasion  to  show  in  another  region 
how  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  for  his  name's 
sake  to  save  those  who  in  truth  and  sincerity 
do  indeed  keep  his  commandments. 

In  the  spring  of  1705  John  Smith  took  pas- 
sage in  a  brigantme,  Matthew  Eastow,  com- 
mander, bound  for  London.  They  had  a 
stormy  passage,  and  at  divers  times,  expected 
to  be  cast  away,  but  the  Lord  most  merciful, 
was  their  preserver.  They  were  eight  weeks 
to  Kinsale  harbour,  from  thence,  after  tar- 
rying eight  days,  they  sailed  for  Lond(jn.  On 
the  13lh  of  Fourth  month,  being  near  Ply- 
mouth, a  press-gang  from  a  man-of-war  look 
John  and  two  of  the  crew,  but  the  captain  of 
the  ship  let  them  return  again  to  their  own 
vessel.  The  next  day  John,  and  Thomas  An- 
thony, who  had  been  his  companion  from  New 
England,  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  about 
sailing  on  a  cruiz?.  The  Friends  let  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  know  that  they  could  neither 
fight  nor  take  any  part  in  military  matlers. 
The  captain  treated  them  moderately  but  gave 
no  indication  of  setting  them  at  liberty.  The 
lieutenant  was  angry  and  threatening,  saying 
with  an  oath  many  limes  that  he  would  run 
them  through  with  his  sword.  The  day  after 
the  ship  left  Plymouth,  they  overtook  a  French 
vessel.  As  the  engagement  drew  near,  John 
and  companion  were  taken  to  different  guns, 
and  commanded  to  do  the  part  of  warriors. 
This  they  said  they  could  not  do,  for  that  iheir 
Lord  and  his  apostles  had  commanded  difFer- 
enlly.  At  this  they  were  hauled  about  the 
deck  to  make  them  work,  but  they  patiently 
bore  their  trials,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
for  greater  sufferings.  The  French  ship  was 
taken. 

These  tw*  Friends  felt  it  necessary  lo  be 


constantly  on  their  watch  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly, and  many  fervent  petitions  were  rais- 
ed in  them  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  support  them  under  whatever  he 
might  permit  to  befall  them. 

(To  be  conliiiuedO 

For  "The  Friend." 

Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

The  fame  of  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay, 
the  brilliant  essayist  of  the  I'^dinburgh  Review, 
is  as  widely  spread  as  the  English  language, 
and  i^  unrivalled  in  that  particular  department 
of  literature.  Few  wriiers  in  any  language 
ha\e  surpassed  him  in  the  power  of  calling  up 
vivid  images  of  the  past — of  portraying  the 
strong  distinctive  trails  of  character — of  pre- 
senting 10  his  readers  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  great  and  complicated  evenis,  so  clear 
as  to  be  fully  understood,  yet  so  concise  as  not 
to  exceed  the  limits  of  a  leading  ariicle  in  the 
most  popular  Review  of  the  age.  His  style  is 
rich  and  nervous,  his  command  of  language 
unbounded  ;  he  reasons  by  illustration,  and 
dazzles  where  he  does  not  convince. 

These  review  articles,  more  especially  those 
on  the  character  of  Lord  Bacon,  on  VVarren 
Haslings,  and  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes, 
displayed  a  depth  of  thought,  and  a  brilliancy 
of  imagination,  which  gave  promise  of  still 
greater  achieve(nents,  and  created  unusual  in- 
terest among  readers  when  it  was  announced 
that  he  was  preparing  a  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Perha|)s  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his 
peculiar  powers,  and  the  training  to  which  he 
had  subjected  himself,  were  not  the  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  new  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 
It  might  have  been  looked  for  that  a  wriler 
who  was  so  ardent  a  partisan  in  politics,  and 
so  constantly  aiming  at  brilliant  colouring,  and 
dramatic  eflx-cl, — would  write  history  as  he 
had  written  reviews — for  the  purpose  of  capti- 
vating his  readers,  and  of  enforcing  some  fa- 
vourite theory,  and  for  the  applauses  of  the 
crowd,  rather  than  as  the  patient,  unbiased 
searcher  afler  truth.  We  must  confess  that 
the  reading  of  the  volumes  already  published 
has  not  been  without  exciting  the  suspicions 
we  have  suggested,  and  that  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  has  often  been  in  our  mind,  where 
we  looked  fi>r  the  grave  and  impnrlial  histo- 
rian. Yet  the  work,  notwithstanding  this  de- 
fect, has  merits  of  a  very  high  order,  which 
will  ensure  it  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
great  master-pieces  of  historical  writing.  Ma- 
caulay has  himself  in  one  of  his  finest  essays 
sketched  the  ideal  at  which  he  no  doubt  aimed 
in  this  work,  and  to  which  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  many  respects,  he  makes  a  close  ap- 
proach. "The  perfect  historian,"  says  he, 
"  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit 
of  an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates 
no  fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  cha- 
racters, which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient 
testimony.  But  by  judicious  selection,  rejec- 
tion, and  arrangement,  he  gives  to  truth  those 
attractions  which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction. 
In  his  narrative  a  due  subordination  is  observ- 
ed ;  some  transactions  are  prominent,  others 
active.     But  the  scale  on  which  he  represents 


ihem  is  increased  or  diminished,  not  according 
10  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
ihem,  but  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
ihey  elucidate  the  condition  of  society,  and  the 
nature  of  man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the 
camp,  and  the  senate.  But  he  shows  us  also 
the  nation.  He  considers  no  anecdote,  no 
peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as 
too  insignificant  for  his  notice,  which  is  not  loo 
insignificant  to  illusiraie  the  operation  of  laws, 
of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  lo  mark  the 
progress  of  the  hmrian  mind.  Men  will  not 
merely  be  described,  but  will  be  made  inti- 
mately known  lo  us.  The  changes  of  manners 
will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  general 
phrases,  or  a  few  extracts  from  statistical  do- 
cuments,  but  by  appropriate  images  presented 
in  every  line." 

The  author's  hatred  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice is  manifested  throughout  the  work,  which 
displays  all  those  characters  that  have  given 
such  popularity  to  his  previous  writings.  His 
sketches  of  public  men  are  brilliant  porlraiis, 
in  judging  of  which  one  has  to  forget  the  viv- 
idness  of  the  colouring,  and  the  skill  of  ihe 
grouping  and  shading,  if  he  wi:,hes  lo  form  a 
just  csiimale  of  their  historical  truth.  Of  ihe 
greater  part  of  these  portraits  we  may  safely 
ptonounce  ihat  it  is  from  the  pages  of  Macau- 
lay  that  the  world  will  take  its  opinions  of  the 
men,  and  that  this  history  will  make  a  lasiing 
impression  upon  public  sentiment,  and  exert  a 
no  slight  influence  upon  the  future  course  of 
public  events  in  Great  Britain. 

The  political  prejudices  of  ihe  writer  have, 
it  is  evident,  exaggerated  into  caricature  somo 
of  the  sketches  he  has  drawn,  and  have  thrown 
the  shade  of  the  vices  and  misconduct  of  others, 
over  the  fair  fame  of  men,  whom  a  closer 
scrutiny  would  have  discovered  lo  be,  in 
no  degree  deserving  of  blame.  It  is  ihiis,  that 
all  who  were  personally  allachod  to  James  II. 
find  no  favour  in  Ihe  eyes  of  our  historian. 
He  cannot  find  room  for  charity  towards  the 
motives  of  those,  who,  looking  at  the  conduct 
of  their  monarch  with  ihe  eye  of  parlial  friend- 
ship, and  trusting  to  the  last  in  his  private  and 
confideniial  declarations  of  his  purpose  to 
grant  religious  toleration  and  freedom,  did 
what  ihey  could  for  Ihe  accomplishment  of 
that  great  object.  Perhaps  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  it  gratified  the  self-complacency  of 
the  author,  to  be  able  lo  discover  flaws  in  the 
character  of  a  man  who  had  won  all  suffrages 
and  who  had  come,  Macaulay  observes,  lo  be 
regarded  as  a  mythic  rather  than  as  a  histo- 
rical personage.  Not  having  any  slavish  or 
superslitious  reverence  for  the  character  of 
Penn,  and  being  quite  as  willing  that  severe 
historical  justice  should  be  meted  lo  him  as  lo 
others,  we  have  examined  the  various  places 
in  which  Macaulay  mentions  his  name  wilh 
curiosity  and  interest.  As  to  some  of  Ihe  pas- 
sages, we  have  no  means  of  examining  the 
aulhoriiies  on  which  they  rest,  and  must  wail 
for  further  lighl.  Of  one  of  the  most  serious 
charges  against  him  we  have  access  to  another 
and  more  detailed  account,  which  places  the 
whole  affair  in  a  somewhat  different  liuhl. 
Let  us  first  give  the  passage  from  Macaulay. 
James  had  determined  to  impose  a  Roman 
Catholic  upon  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College 
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at  Oxford,  as  iheir  President,  and  found  ihem  had  his  manners  been  corrupted  by  evil  corti- 
altogeiher  impracticiible  and  refraclory.  j  munications,  and   his   understanding  obscured 

"  The  king,  greatly  incensed  and  inorlified  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a  sinjile  object,  that  he 
by  his  defeat,  quitted  Oxford,  and  rejoined  the;  did  not  scruple  lo  become  a  broker  in  simony 
queen  at  Bath.  His  obstinacy  and  violence  of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  lo  use 
had  brought  him  into  an  embarrassing  posi-  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  lo  tempt  a  divine  to  per- 
tion.  He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  effect 'jury.  Hough  replied  with  civil  contempt  that 
of  his  frowns  and  angry  tones,  and  had  rashly  I  he  wanted  nothing  from  the  crown  but  corn- 
staked,  not  merely  the  credit  of  his  administra- !  men  justice.  '  VVe  stand,'  he  said,  '  on  our 
tion,  but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the  issue  ofjstatutes  and  our  oaths;  but,  even  setting  aside 
the  contest.  Could  he  yield  to  subjects  whom  our  statutes  and  oaths,  we  feel  that  we  have 
he  had  menaced  with  raised  voice  and  furious  our  religion  to  defend.  The  papists  have  rob- 
gestures]  Yet  could  he  venture  to  eject  in  i  bed  us  of  University  College.  They  have 
one  day  a  crowd  of  respectable  clergymen  robbed  us  of  Christ  Church.  The  fight  is  now 
from  their  homes  because  they  had  discharged  j  for  Magdalene.  They  will  soon  have  all  the 
what  the  whole   nation  regarded  as  a  sacred  i  rest.' 

duty?  Perhaps  there  might  be  an  escape  from  "  Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that 
this  dilemma.  Perhaps  the  college  might  still  i  he  really  believed  that  the  papists  would  now 
be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  subtnis- 1  be  content.  '  University,' he  said,  '  is  a  pleas- 
sion.  The  agency  of  Penn  was  employed,  [ant  college.  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  place. 
He  had  too  much  good  feeling  to  approve  ofl  Magdalene  is  a  fine  building.  The  situation 
the  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  the  gov-  is  convenient.  The  walks  by  the  river  are 
ernment,  and  even  ventured  lo  express  part  of  delightful.  If  the  Roman  Catholics  are  rea- 
sonable, they  will  be  satisfied  with  these.' 
This  absurd  avowal  would  alone  have  made  it 
impossible  for  Hough  and  his  brethren  to 
yield.  The  negotiation  was  broken  ofT,  and 
the  king  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient 
know,  as  he  had  threatened,  what  it  was  to 
incur  his  displeasure." 

(To  be  continued.) 


what  he  thought.  James  was,  as  usual,  ob- 
stinate in  the  wrong.  The  courtly  Quaker, 
therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce  the  college 
from  the  path  of  right.  He  first  tried  intimi- 
dation. Ruin,  he  said,  impended  over  the 
society.  The  king  was  highly  incensed.  The 
case  might  be  a  hard  one.  Most  people 
thought  it  so.  But  every  child  knew  that  his 
majesty  loved  to  have  his  own  way,  and  could 
not  bear  to  be  thwarted.  Penn  therefore  ex- 
horted the  fellows  not  to  rely  on  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  but  to  submit,  or  at  least  to 
temporize.  Such  counsel  came  strangely  froirt 
one  who  had  himself  been  expelled  from  the 
university  for  raising  a  riot  about  the  surplice, 
who  had  run  the  risk  of  being  disinherited  rather 
than  take  ofT  his  hat  to  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  harangu- 
ing in  conventicles.  He  did  not  succeed  in 
frightening  the  Magdalene  men.  In  answer  to 
his  alarming  hints,  he  was  reminded  that  in 
the  last  generation  thirty-four  out  of  the  forty 
fellows  had  cheerfully  left  their  beloved  clois- 
ters and  gardens,  their  hall  and  their  chapel, 
and  had  gone  forth,  not  knowing  where  they 
should  find  a  meal  or  a  bed,  rather  than  vio- 
late the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  king  now 
wished  them  to  violate  another  oath.  He 
should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct. 
"  Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had 
an  interview  with  Hough  and  with  some  of  the 
fellows,  atid,  after  inany  professiims  of  sympa- 
thy and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  a  compro- 
mise. The  king  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed. 
The  college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be 
admitted.  But  he  was  in  very  bad  health.  All 
his  preferments  would  soon  be  vacant.  '  How 
should  vou  like,' said  Penn,  'to  see  Doctor 
Hough  IJishop  of  Oxford  !'  Penn  had  passed 
his  life  in  declaiming  against  a  hirelin>;  minis- 
try. He  held  that  he  was  bound  to  refuse  the 
payment  of  tithes,  and  this  even  when  he  had 
bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes,  and  had 
been  allowed  the  value  of  the  tithes  in  the  pur- 
chase money.  According  to  his  own  princi- 
ples, he  woidd  have  committed  a  great  sin  if 
he  had  interfered  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  benefice  on  the  most  honourable  terms  for 
the  most  pious  divine.     Yet  to  such  a  degree 


The  People  of  Colour  of  Plilladelphla. 

A  Statistical  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
People  of  Colour  of  the  City  and  Districts 
of  Philadelphia.     1849. 

(Concluded  from  page  207.) 

In  the  Inquiry  nineteen  places  for  religious 
worship  are  given,  viz.,  10  Methodist,  5  Bap- 
tist, 3  Presbyterian,  and  1  Episcopalian. 
Since  the  publication  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  a  melhodist  meeting-house  called  Har- 
ding's Church,  in  Eighth  below  Christian  St., 
one  in  Pearl  street  above  Thirteenth,  called 
Mount  Zion  Church  ;  an  Independent  Baptist 
congregation  in  Lawrence's  court,  and  an 
Episcopal  place  of  worship  called  the  Church 
of  the  Crucifixion,  in  Bedford  street;  making 
the  whole  number  of  places  of  worship,  twen- 
ty-three. At  nearly  all  of  these  places  of 
worship  as  well  as  at  several  belonging  to  the 
whiles,  are  First-day  or  Sunday  Schools,  and 
by  taking  them  into  the  account,  we  should 
swell  the  number  of  the  children  receiving 
this  kind  of  instruction  to  at  least  two  thous- 
and. In  the  Inquiry  it  is  said,  that  returns 
have  been  received  from  twelve  of  these  reli- 
gious societies,  which  state  "  the  number  of 
regular  members  at  3074,  and  persons  usually 
attending  at  6100.  These  twelve  congrega- 
tions all  have  Firsl-day  or  Sunday  schools, 
employing  107  teachers,  and  attended  by  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  scholars.  The  cost  of 
eleven  of  the  twelve  meeting  houses  is  given 
at  nearly  67,000  dollars,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  erected  principally,  in  some  cases 
eiiiirely,  by  the  contributions  of  the  people  of 
colour.     It  would  ajjpear  from  the  returns  of 


the  late  census,  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
of  the  people  of  colour  are  in  the  practice  of 
attending  religious  meetings;  a  number,  pro- 
bably, overstated,  as  it  is  within  a  few  hundred 
of  the  whole  population  above  fifteen  years  of 
age." 

We  continue  our  extracts. 

"  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  statistics  of 
the  coloured  population  of  Philadelphia,  is  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts. Thus,  with  respect  to  their  place  of 
birth,  the  Northern  Liberties  (in  which  is  com- 
prised in  this  census,  the  district  east  of  Sixth 
street  and  all  north  of  Vine  street,)  contains 
14.2  per  cent,  of  immigrants  ;  Spring  Garden 
(which  comprises  all  west  of  Sixth  street  and 
north  of  Vine  street,)  contains  31.4  per  cent.  ; 
West  Philadelphia,  34.3  per  cent. ;  Southwark, 
35.9  per  cent. ;  Moyamensing,  46.3  per  cent., 
and  the  city  itself  47.7  per  cent. 

"  That  some  of  these  iminigrants  are  among 
the  most  industrious  and  thriving  of  the  people 
of  colour  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  of  the  315 
freeholders,  the  families  of  7-5  are  all  natives 
of  the  Stale  ;  all  the  members  of  52  of  these 
families  were  horn  out  of  the  Stale;  and  184 
families  are  only  in  part  natives  of  the  Stale, 
Many  of  these  immigrants  are  from  the  ad- 
joining free  Slates,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  remainder  have  been  slaves,  who  have 
bouiiht  their  own  freedom,  and  often  that  of 
iheir  nearest  relations,  and  have  shown,  in 
freeing  themselves  from  bondage,  the  energy 
and  industry  which  have  made  thein  useful 
and  respectable  citizens. 

"  Y'ei  it  is  equally  certain,  that  this  part  of 
the  coloured  population  is  the  most  numerous 
in  those  crowded  streets  and  alleys  where  the 
destitution  and  wretchedness  is  most  intense 
and  infectious,  and  where  the  evil  effects  of 
herding  together  in  crowded  courts  and  miser- 
able buildings,  and  the  indifference  to  the  ordi- 
nary comforts  and  decencies  of  life,  are  most 
apparent. 

"  We  may  fairly  trace  these  extremes  in 
the  condition  of  the  coloured  immigrants  lo  the 
evil  influences  of  slavery.  Upon  feeble  and 
common  minds  it  operates  like  a  blight,  with- 
ering the  active  principles  of  our  nalure,  and 
inducing  a  lisllessness  and  an  indifference  to 
the  future,  which  even  should  ihe  slave  become 
a  freeman,  leave  all  the  vicious  habits  of  sla- 
very worked  into  the  very  grain  of  his  cha- 
racter. To  those  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
resisted  these  withering  influences  and  bought 
their  freedom  with  the  hard-earned  fruits  of 
their  own  industry,  the  love  of  liberty  often 
imparls  a  desire  for  improvement  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  worth  as  men,  ihat  in- 
vigorate all  their  powers  and  give  energy  and 
dignity  to  their  character  as  freemen. 

"  If  we  examine  the  situation  of  the  several 
dislricls  as  regards  the  personal  properly  own- 
ed in  them,  we  shall  find  a  confirmation  of 
these  views.  The  greatest  density  of  the  im- 
migrant population  is  in  the  city  and  Moya- 
mensing between  Pine  and  Fitzwaler  streets, 
and  west  of  Fifth  street  and  cast  of  Tenth 
street ;  and  although  it  is  within  these  limits 
that  the  extreme  poverty  and  distress  so  often 
alluded  lo  arc  found,  yet  a  large  number  of 
the  most  respectable  and  prosp(yjous  persons 
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of  colour  are  inhabkants  of  the  principal  streets 
in  this  district. 

"  In  Spring  Garden  32.7  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  colour  hold  personal  property  less 
than  25  dollars  in  value,  and  averaging  $15.97 
per  family.  In  the  Northern  Liberties,  these 
number  1!).7  per  cent,  and  $13.97  ;  in  South- 
wark,  13.7  per  cent,  and  $16.92  ;  in  Moya- 
mensing,  30.5  per  cent,  and  $7.97  ;  in  the 
city,  22.3  per  cent,  and  $17.66  ;  and  in  West 
Philadelphia,  6.9  per  cent,  and  $20. 

"  The  families  owning  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars  of  personal  estate  are  as  follows  : 
in  the  City,  33.7  per  cent.  ;  Spring  Garden 
9.4  per  cent.  ;  Northern  Liberties  27.9  per 
cent. ;  Soulhwark  36.5  per  cent.  ;  Moyamen- 
sing  34.9  per  cent,  and  West  Philadelphia 
53.8  per  cent. 

"  The  personal  property  held  in  the  City, 
averages  $178.53  per  family;  that  held  in 
Spring  Garden,  $47.33  ;  in  the  Northern  Lib- 
erties, $108.7;  in  Soulhwark,  $105.30;  in 
Moyamensing,  $106.63  ;  and  in  West  Phila- 
delphia, $151..57.  Yet  Spring  Garden  which 
is  ihe  poorest  of  all  the  districts,  has  no  pov- 
erty so  abject  as  that  in  Moyamensing,  and 
receives  scarcely  any  aid  from  the  Public 
Funds  for  its  poor. 

"  The  coloured  population  show  a  strong 
tendency  to  crowd  together  in  narrow  courts 
and  alleys. 

"  Thus  the  entire  population  north  of  Vine 
and  east  of  Sixth  street  is  272  families  of  1285 
persons.  About  one-third  of  this,  viz.  101 
families  of  415  persons,  live  in  Apple  street 
and  its  courts,  and  in  Paschall's  Alley.'" 

"  So,  likewise,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
families,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  coloured 
population  of  Muyamensing,  comprising  the 
district  south  of  Cedar  street  and  west  of  Pas- 
syunk  Road,  is  crowded  inio  the  narrow  space 
betwern  Filih  and  Eighth  streets,  and  South 
and  Fitzwater  streets." 

"  It  is  in  this  district  and  in  the  adjoining 
portion  of  the  City,  especially  Mary  street  and 
its  vicinity,  that  the  great  destitution  and 
wretchedness  exist,  which  have  been  supposed 
by  some,  to  be  prevalent  among  the  greater 
part  of  the  coloured  population  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

"  Of  the  302  families  living  within  the  above 
limits  in  Moyamensing,  the  personal  properly 
of  176,  or  of  58  per  cent.,  is  returned  at 
$603.50,  an  average  of  $3.43  per  family. 
Fifteen  families  of  42  persons,  living  in  Small 
street  above  Sixth  street,  in  miserable  rooms, 
have  their  whole  property  valued  at  seven 
dollars.  Seven  of  these  rent  by  the  week  at 
an  average  of  $36.50  per  annum.  They  are 
all  raggers  and  boners;  and  29  out  of  the  42 
are  not  natives  of-Pennsylvania. 

"  In  Mary  street  and  its  courts  there  are  80 
families  of  281  persons  living  in  35  houses, 
many  of  whom  are  industrious  and  temperate, 
although  living  amidst  much  surrounding 
misery. 

"  In  Giles's  Alley,  extending  from  Cedar  to 
Lombard  street,  there  are  42  families  of  147 
persons  living  in  20  houses.  One  house  has 
five  rooms,  seven  feet  square,  with  seven  in- 
mates who  pay  a  weekly  rent,  amounting  to 
$91  per  annum.     83  of  these  persons  are  not 


naiivesof  Pennsylvania,  and  13  of  the  families 
receive  public  aid. 

"  The  unusual  prevalence  of  typhus  fever 
in  this  district  during  the  year  1847,  swept 
away  many  of  its  residents,  and  induced  the 
Board  of  Health  forcibly  to  expel  the  inhabi- 
tants of  several  of  the  small  streets  and  courts 
from  their  houses,  and  to  board  up  the  streets 
until  the  proper  means  of  purification  and  fu- 
migation had  been  resorted  to." 

"  The  wretcliedness  of  the  condition  of  these 
people, Js  greatly  aggravated  by  the  entire 
want  of  all  legal  restrictions  upon  the  cupidity 
of  the  landlord.  The  victims  of  the  typhus 
fever  of  1847,  were  the  inhabilanis  of  rooms 
and  buildings  many  of  which  were  unfit  for  the 
residence  of  human  beings,  and  most  of  which 
were  in  crowded  and  filthy  courts  and  alleys  ; 
over  which  no  public  care  is  commonly  ex- 
tended. The  law  protects  the  poor  tenant, 
from  the  exactions  of  the  landlord,  by  placing 
a  certain  description  of  his  personal  ctTecls  out 
of  Ihe  power  of  the  constable.  Why  should  it 
not  with  equal  justice  and  for  greater  public 
ends,  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  morals 
of  that  portion  of  the  community,  interfere  to 
say  what  amount  of  ventilation  and  room,  of 
personal  accommodation,  and  the  means  of 
warmth  and  cleanliness,  shall  be  guaranteed 
to  the  humblest  individual  ;  and  suitably  to 
punish  the  attempt  to  crowd  human  beings, 
into  abodes  not  fit  for  domestic  animals,  and 
where  vice  and  pestilence  are  sure  to  be  en- 
gendered ? 

"  The  great  lesson  which  these  facts  should 
impress  upon  the  people  of  colour  and  their 
friends,  is  the  necessity  of  extending  steady 
and  kind  assistance  lo  those  in  that  abject  con- 
dition which  has  been  described  ;  lo  give  them 
temporary  relief;  to  teach  them  some  usefiil 
art,  and  to  remove  them  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  focus  of  misery  and  vice  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown. 

"  The  superior  condition  of  the  poorer  class 
of  Ihe  people  of  colour  in  West  Philadelphia 
above  all  the  other  districts  of  Philadelphia, 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader.  They  are 
nearly  all  common  labourers,  and  their  houses 
are  frame  buildings,  presenting  little  lo  attract 
the  eye,  yet  one  in  three  owns  the  house  he 
lives  in,  and  the  property  is  generally  free 
from  incumbrances;  and  nearly  six  in  ten  of 
the  house-keepers  own  personal  effects  exceed- 
ing one  hundred  dollars.  A  larger  proportion 
of  their  children  attend  school  ;  and  they  are 
greatly  better  ofTas  regards  their  general  con- 
dition, than  those  of  the  same  occupations  liv- 
ing in  the  City.  Their  improved  condition 
shows  how  much  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  colour  to  avoid  congregating  in  large 
numbers  in  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of 
a  great  cily. 

IMore  important  even  ihan  this,  is  the 
adoption  ofnn  efficient  and  liberal  plan  for  the 
education  of  iheir  children,  and  for  obtaining 
places  where  they  may  be  trained  under  whole- 
some care  and  discipline  in  some  useful  handi- 
craft art.  Nor  should  Ihe  aid  thus  extended 
slop  here,  but  care  should  betaken  lo  procure 
situations  in  which  they  can,  if  prudent  and 
industrious,  have  an  opportunity  of  carrying 


on  Ihe  business  they  have  learned,  and  of  be- 
coming  useful  and  industrious  citizens. 

"  Of  a  large  portion  of  this  class  of  our  fel- 
low-cilizens,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  they 
are  steadily  advancing  in  all 'that  constitutes  a 
respectable  and  intelligent  community.  They 
have  numerous  skilful  and  industrious  artisans 
and  tradesmen,— the  desire  for  information 
and  Ihe  feeling  of  self-respect  are  increasing 
among  ihem  ;  and  it  is  upon  the  influence  of 
ihe  Christian  example  and  the  steady  conduct, 
both  as  regards  industry  and  morals  of  those 
who  have  thus  raised  tiiemselves,  and  upon 
their  benevolent  exertion.s,  that  ihe  future  \ve|. 
fare  and  respectability  of  the  people  of  colour 
in  this  city,  mui^t,  as  a  class  in  the  community, 
mainly  depend." 


What  is  Uppermost .' 

If  one  person  has  agreed  to  labour  for  an- 
other during  the  year  for  some  great  reward, 
his  employer  uould  reasonably  expect  that  the 
principal  attention  of  the  hired  person  should 
be  devoted    lo  the    business  which   he  had  en- 


,'aged  him  to  pursue,— and   instead  of 


paying 


secondary  attention  to  his  employer's  concerns, 
he  would  naturally  be  expected  to  give  them 
his  primary  consideralion,  and  to  have  this 
desire  uppermost  in  his  mind  ;  that  these  con- 
cerns  should  not  only  occupy  the  greaier  part 
of  his  time,  but  that  bis  services  should  be  per- 
formed  faithfully,  and  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 

How  many  there  are  in  the  world,  that 
would  like  the  endless  reward  of  a  truly  de- 
voted and  Christian  life,  who,  perhaps,  di.  not 
duly  weigh  and  consider  their  present  course, 
and  w  ho  may  not  put  this  solemn  query  enninrh 
home  to  themselves,— W-Vio/  is  vpptrmosrin 
my  desires  ?  Is  it  my  first  concern  to  perform 
the  work  allotted  by  my  great  and  munificent 
Employer?  or  am  I  negligent  in  this  matter, 
letting  my  own  private  affiiirs,  cominuallv  en- 
gross my  ihoughts,  and  absorb  my  principal 
efforts  ?— or  am  I  remiss  in  performing  my 
great  Master's  business  in  accordance  wilTi  His 
will  and  wisdom  ?  Some  may  vainly  imagine 
that  ihey  already  know,  by  general  directfons 
which  Ihey  think  have  been  given  ihem,  how 
to  accomplish  the  work,  and  in  consequence, 
neglect  lo  inquire  sufficiently  for  best  direction 
and  guidance,  so  that  every  part  may  agree, 
and  that  all  the  work  may  be  done  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  Divine  pleasure.  Much 
mischief  may  result  from  the  unskilful,  and 
those  who  are  loo  proud  lo  confess  their  icno- 
rance  and  inability  to  do  any  good  thing  of 
themselves,  but  who  persist  in  self  con  fiderice, 
and  in  their  own  strength  and  wisdom,  sayimr 
in  their  hearts,  "  We  will  not  have  this  man 
to  reign  over  us." 

Amid  our  daily  intercourse, — whelher  en- 
gaged in  domestic  concerns,  or  mixed  with 
others  in  greater  business  matters, — whether 
surrounded  by  the  social  circle,  or  called  to 
lake  a  part  in  society  at  large,  yea,  upon  every 

occasion,  this  desire   should   be   vp/iermos/, 

that  the  most  important  work  which  individu- 
ally concerns   us  all,  might  have  our  earnest 
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and  primary  altenlion,  and   be  going  forward 
conl'ormably   wilh   our    great    Master's    plea- 
sure. 
State  of  New  York. 


On  I'riile  and  Ambition. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  a  being  who  possesses 
nothing  good  which  God  lias  noi  given  him, 
whose  niorlal  body  the  worms  will  shortly  de- 
stroy, should  have  a  heart  that  is  haughty,  an 
eye  that  is  lol'ty,  and  a  disposilion  to  climb 
above  his  fellows?  Yet  so  it  is;— there  have 
been  climbers  in  all  ages;  and  ihe  learlbl  falls, 
the  accounts  of  which  have  been  handed  down 
to  lis  from  one  generation  to  another,  have 
seemingly  done  bui  little  to  arrest  this  aspiring 
propensity.  Hainan  was  a  climber,  and  ter- 
rible was  his  fall ;  though  at  last  he  was  lilted 
up  against  his  will,  fifty  cubils  higher  than  he 
wished  to  be.  King  Hezekiah  was  a  climber. 
Oh,  thought  he,  "  1  will  show  these  Babylonish 
messengers  what  a  mighty  monarch  I  am  : 
they  shall  see  my  treasure-house,  tny  precious 
things,  my  gold  and  silver,  and  all  that  I  pos- 
sess, that  they  may  tell  their  master  of  my 
riches,  my  greainess,  and  my  majesty  !"  Pot)r 
Hezekiah  !  he  fell  at  the  word  of  the  prophet 
from  the  lofty  pinnacle  lo  which  he  had  raised 
himself.  All  that  he  had  was  to  be  carried 
away  into  a  strange  country,  and  his  sons  were 
to  be  servants  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon. Bitterly  did  Hezekiah  repent  of  his 
climbing  !  David  was  a  climber,  even  thoiiijh 
taken  from  ihesheepfolds.  Not  saiisfied  wilh 
the  greainess  to  which  God  had  raised  him, 
siiried  up  by  Salan,  he  must  needs  climb  up 
higher,  by  mngnil'ying  himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people:  those  whom  he  ruled  must  be  num- 
bered, that  it  might  be  known  how  many 
mighty  men  he  could  command,  and  how  nu- 
merous thf^y  were  above  whose  heads  he  was 
raised.  Heavy  was  his  fall  on  that  sad  occa- 
sion, for  the  famine,  the  sword,  and  the  pesti- 
lence were  set  belore  him,  and  seventy  thou 
sand  of  his  men  were  cut  off  from  the  land 
See  what  comes  of  climbers.  If  we  bestowed 
hall  the  pains  to  climb  heavenwards  that  w 
do  10  raise  ourselves  one  above  another,  w 
should  enjoy  much  more  peace  than  we  no' 
have,  and  endure  much  Jess^perplexity.  But 
there  are  some  who,  while  professing  to  be 
pilgrims  10  the  heavenly  cily,  go  on  their  way 
as  proudly  as  if  ihey  had  a  right  lo  enter  hea- 
ven ;  and  yet  they  have  nothing  to  show  when 
Ihey  shall  come  lo  the  golden  gate.  "See," 
s\ys  Chrisiian  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  "  this 
is  the  I'oat  he  gave  me  freely  on  the  day  when 
he  si  ripped  me  of  my  rags."  "Pride  goelb 
before  destruction,  and  an  haughly  spirit  before 
a  fall."— 0/(Z  Ilumjihreij. 
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them  would  have  become  long  ago  useful  cili-  | 
zens  of  ihe  United  Stales.  The  avaricious 
spirit  which  the  pre-einplion  holders  have 
shown  in  grasping  after  their  lands,  is  evidence 
bolh  of  their  injuslice  and  meanness,  and  is  a 
race  lo  the  Christian  name.  What  would 
be  their  opinion  of  Indians  had  they  power  to 
rcumvent  them,  and  take  their  property  as 
though  it  was  their  own  ? 

It  will  be  to  the  honour  of  Massachusetts  to 
protect  this  remnant,  divide  the  land  to  them 
n  severally,  make  of  then)  farmers,  and  re- 
spectable  men. 

The  Marshpee  Indians,  of  Massachusetts, 
consist  of  about  60  persons,  the  remnant  of  a 
once  powerful  tribe,  who  are  now  under  a  sort 
of  pupilage.  There  is  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Dislrict  who  makes  his  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature.  He  reports  that  they  are  in  a 
good  condilion  and  comforlable  circumstances, 
and,  what  is  surprising,  temperate  and  indus- 
trious. They  have  had  a  school  during  five 
months  of  the  past  year,  supported  partly  at 
the  expense  of  Ihe  Slate,  and  the  scholars  have 
every  facility  for  education.  Their  territory 
covers  about  25U0  acres,  mostly  woodland  ;  of 
which  about  .iO  acres  of  arable  land  and  about 
100  of  woodland  are  held  in  severally  ;  the 
remainder  is  held  in  common,  and  undivided." 


The  Georgians  appear  determined  lo  resist 
the  slave  trade  froui  other  Slates.  We  may 
hope  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic  in  human  beings 
will  break  in  upon  their  mental  vision,  even 
wliile  ihcy  oppose  the  trade  on  account  of  its 
invasion  of  ilieir  pecuniary  interests.  The 
more  the  subject  is  stirred  up  and  examined, 
the  sooner  we  may  hope  slavery,  and  dealing 
in  men  and  women  as  our  farniets  deal  in  cat- 
tle, will  present  their  true  cliaracters,  and  sirike 
conviction  home  upon  the  supporters  of  ihe 
cruel  sysiem. 

»  Slave  Trading.— The  progress  of  this 
illegal  practice  has  met  with  a  check,  and  has 
indeed,  we  presume,  so  far  as  this  vicinage  is 
concerned,  been  decisively  arrested,  in  a  case 
which  has  just  occurred.  Two  slave  specu- 
lators reached  this  place  some  days  ago,  wilh 
a  number  of  negroes  for  sale.  The  owners 
were  promptly  arrested  at  the  inslance  of  the 
Mayor,  and  brought  before  ihe  Council.  The 
parties  were  saved  from  going  to  jail  by  giving 
bond  and  security  for  their  appearance  next 
morning,  in  ihe  smn  of  one  thousand  dollars. 
At  the  time  for  their  appearance  it  seems  the 
parties  arrested  had  judged  it  best  to  forfeit 
their  bond  and  pay  the  penalty  (which  we  pre- 
sume they  had  secured  lo  their  surety)  ra- 
ther than  abide  the  issue  of  the  law  they  had 
violated.  We  presume  that  the  proceedings 
in  this  case,  will  in  future  turn  ihe  direction  of 
those  dealing  in  negroes,  in  violalion  of  law, 
to  any  other  quarter  than  this." — MilUdgc- 
ville  {Ga.)  Recorder. 


knowledge  receipt  of  it  in  "  The  Friend"  as 
"  from  a  Friend." 

The  donation  is  a  very  acceptable  one,  as 
the  funds  of  the  association  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 

Joseph  Scattergood,  Treasurer. 
Philad.,  Third  mo.  20,  1849. 

WEST. TOWN  SCHOOL. 

The  Committee  to  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  West-town,  will  meet  there,  on 
Sixth-day,  the  6lh  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  Committee  on  I  nsi ruction  to  meet 
on  ihe  preceding  evening,  at  7^  o'clock. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  ihe  schools, 
in  presence  of  the  Visiting  Commiitee,  will  oc- 
cupy Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth-days  of  the 
same  week  ;  and  the  usual  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  scholars  on 
Sixth-day  morning. 

Thomas  Kimbeb,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  24th,  1849. 

West-tuwn  Stage. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee 
and  others,  the  West-town  Stage  will  leave 
Douglass's  Hotel,  No.  46  North  Sixth  street, 
on  Second-day,  the  2d,  and  on  Fifth-day,  the 
5th  of  the  Fourth  month  next,  at  12  o'clock 
precisely. 

Isaac  Hayes. 
West-town,  Third  mo.  19,  1849. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Geor<je  F.  Read,  agent,  for  Win.  Frye, 
S3,  vol.  23,  and  for  Joshua  Buxton,  S3,  vol.  22  ;  Caleb 
Braeken,  agent,  for  Jolin  Wriglit,  S2,  vol.  22;  James 
A.  M'Grew,  84,  vols.  21  and  23;  Joseph  Janney,  Va., 
$.5,  to  No.  53,  vol.  22  j  N.  Sharpies,  Concordville,  Pa., 
S2,  vol.  22. 

Correction  of  receipt  in  No.  1 8,  change  G.  M.  Eddy, 
92,  vol.  23,  to  J.  D.  Peckham,  S2,  vol.  20. 


Married,  at  Weslfield  meeting.  New  Jersey, on  the 
23d  of  F:ievenlli  month,  1848,  Thomas  Warrington 
to  Ann  Hixciiman,  both  members  of  Chester  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  at    Friends'    meeting,    Moorestown,   New 

Jersey,  on  Fil'tli-day,  the  22nd  of  the  Second  month, 
t'ALEB  L.  Darnell  lo  Sarah  Parry. 


If  the  rule  of  doing  unto  others  all  things 
whalpver  se  would  ibey  should  do  unto  you, 
had  been  fully  carried  out  towards  our  Indiaii 
brethren,   ihcro  can   bo  little  doubt   many  of 


The  undersigned  acknowledges  having  re 
ceived  fifly  dollars  which  was  enclosed  and 
dirccicd  to  him  as  "  Triasurcr  of  ihe  Trad 
Association  of  Friends,"  with  a  request  to  ac- 


DiED,  at  his  residence  in  Smilhfield,  Jefferson  Co., 
Ohio,  on  the  1st  of  First  month,  1849,  Jacob  Ono. 
He  joined  our  religious  Society  by  convincenient, 
when  about  24  years  of  age  ;  and,  submitting  to  the 
necessary  baptism,  received  a  gilt  in  the  iiiinislry. 
From  the  period  of  his  convineemcnt  he  evinced  a 
firm  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gos|>cl  as  pro. 
I'essed  by  Friends,  and  was  equally  concerned  lo  sup. 
port  our  c.>ieellent  order.  He  pretty  eonslanlly  at- 
tended his  particular  meeting  until  about  two  weeks 
before  his  close.  Thus  when  near  his  ninetieth 
year,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  was  he  gathered ; 
leaving  offspring  to  the  fifth  generation,  and  a  widow 
uliove  i^ur  score  years  of  age,  wilh  whom  he  had  lived 
in  sweet  concord  more  than  sLvty-sf-c  years,  to  feel 
her  bercavcinenta,  but  not  to  sorrow  as  without  hope; 
for  she  and  his  friends  have  the  comfortable  trust, 
from  his  devoted  life  and  repeated  declarations,  that 
through  redeeming  mercy,  his  purified  spirit  released 
from  the  conflicts  of  lime,  has  been  permitted  to  enter 
the  mansions  of  rest  and  peace. 
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also  the  root  in  soine  measure,  makes  an  ex-  an  abundance  of  saccharine  sap,  which  to  an 
cellenl  laiher  in  waler  ;  but  if  used  too  fre-  infant  seltlement,  may  one  day  be  turned  to 
quently  and   of  too   great   strength,  is  apt  to   advantage.     As  an  ornamenlal  plant,  il  stands 


The  Nurth  Americaa 


iva. 


'he  North  American  Sylva  ;  or,  a  description 
of  ihe  forest  trees  of  the  United  States,  Ca- 
nada and  Nova  Scotia,  not  described  in  the 
work  of  F.  Andrew  Michaux,  and  contain- 
ing all  the  forest  trees  discovered  in  the 
Rock)'  Mountains,  the  Territory  of  Oregon, 
down  10  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  into 
the  confines  of  California,  as  well  as  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  Slates.  Illustra- 
ted by  122  fine  plates.  By  Tho.mas  Nut- 
tall,  F.  L.  S.  In  three  volumes.  Phila- 
delphia :  Smith  &  VVistar,  1-5  iMiuor  Street. 

We  have  quoted  the  greater  part  of  the  un- 
sually  full  title  page  of  this  interesting  work, 
1  order  to  give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of 
s  character  and  object.  The  work  of  .Mi- 
haux  has  long  been  a  s'andard  book  on  this 
lubjecl.  but  since  its  publication  many  new 
'pecics  of  trees  have  been  discovered,  especi- 
lly  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  South  and 
|Vest  ;  and  an  addition  like  thai  before  us  was 

!eeded  to  render  it  complete.  Our  author  was 
.•ell  qualified  to  supply  the  deficiency,  not  only 
y  his  acquaintance  with  the  discoveries  of 
ithers,  but  also  by  his  own  observations  made 
uriiig  extensive  journeys  through  the  regions 
1  question. 

He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  mere 
escriplion  of  the  irees  which  are  introduced, 
ut  with  this  has  interwoven  many  curious 
ids  relating  to  them,  or  to  the  properties  and 
conomical  uses  of  kindred  species.  The  re- 
It  has  been  a  work  abounding  in  valuable 
ifjrmation  to  the  botanical  student,  and  con- 
ig  much  that  is  interesting  to  the  general 
eader. 

.  We  propose  selecling  some  portions  of  this 
or  the  columns  of -'The  Friend." 

In  speaking  of  the  Florida  Soap-berry,  he 
ays: — 

"  The  Sapindus  Saponaria  of  the  West 
ndie.s,  to  which  this  species  is  allied,  has  long 
leen  in  use  by  the  natives  for  the  purposes  of 
oap.     The  fleshy  covering  of  the  seed,  and 


burn  and  injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth. 

"The  round  black  se^ds  were  at  one  lime 
largely  imported  into  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  buttons  for  waistcoats,  being  dura- 
ble and  not  apt  to  break. 

"At  present  ihey  are  used  in  the  West  In- 
dies for  various  ornamental  purposes,  being 
lipped  with  silver  or  gold,  and  strung  for  beads, 
crosses,  iSjc.  it  is  also  used  as  a  medicine, 
and  pounded  and  thrown  inio  water,  has  the 
singular  property  of  intoxicating  and  killing 
the  fish  which  may  be  there." 

"  Larue-Leaved  Maple.  [Acer  Macro' 
phyllum.)  The  topographical  range  of  this 
splendid  species  of  Maple,  wholly  indigenous 
to  the  norlh-west  coast  of  America  or  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon,  is  a  somewhat  narrow  strip 
along  ihe  coast  of  the  Pacific,  not  extending 
into  the  interior  beyond  the  alluvial  tracls  ol 
the  Oregon,  which  commence  at  the  second 
cataracts  of  that  river,  (known  by  the  name  of 
he  Dalles,)  and  at  the  distance  of  about  130 
niles  from  the  sea.  .  .  .  This  fine  spe- 
cies was  discovered  by  Menzies,  and  after- 
ds  collected  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  It  no- 
whrro  presr'i.ts  a  moie  inlerest'ng  appear;<ncc 
to  Ihe  traveller  than  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  falls  of  the  Oregon  ;  its  dense  shade, 
due  to  the  great  magnitude  of  its  foliage  and 
lofty  elevation,  as  well  as  the  wide  extent  of 
Its  spreading  summit,  are  greatly  contrasted 
with  the  naked,  woodless  plains  of  that  river, 
which  continue  uninterruptedly  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  a  tract  over  which  the  traveller  seeks 
in  vain  for  shade  or  shelter,  and  where  the 
fuel  requisite  to  cook  his  scanty  meal,  has  to 
be  collected  from  the  accidental  drift  wood 
which  has  been  borne  down  from  the  distant 
mountains  of  its  sources. 

"  The  largest  trunks  of  this  species  that  we 
have  seen,  were  on  the  rich  alluvial  plains  of 
ihe  VVahlamet,  and  particularly  near  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Tlacunas;  here  we  saw 
trees  from  5U  to  90  feet  in  height,  with  a  cir- 
cumference of  8  to  16  feet,  it  appears  always 
to  affect  the  drier  and  more  elevated  tracts, 
where  Ihe  soil  is  well  drained. 

"The  wood,  like  that  of  the  Sugar  Maple, 
exhibits  the  most  beautiful  variety  in  its  tex- 
ture; some  of  it  being  undulated  or  curled, — 
other  portions  present  the  nunjerous  concentric 
spots  which  coMslilute  the  Bird's-eye  Maple; 
and  so  frequent  is  this  siruclure,  that  nearly 
every  large  tree  which  was  cut  down  afforded 
one  or  other  of  these  varielies  of  wood.  As 
yel,  in  those  remote  and  unsettled  regions,  it 
has  only  afforded  a  beautiful  and  curious  ma- 
terial I'or  ihe  gun-slock  of  Ihe  savage  or  the 
hunter.     Like  the  Sugar  Maple  also,  il  affords 


pre-eminent ;  and  from  the  latitude  it  occupies 
it  must  be  entire'}  hardy  in  every  nart  of  Eu- 
rope below  the  latitude  of  60".  The  young 
trees  are  often  tall,  slender  and  graceful,  and 
when  in  blossom,  which  is  about  the  month  of 
April,  present  a  very  imposing  appearance, 
clud  with  numerous  drooping  racemes  of  ra- 
ther conspicuous  yellowish  and  somewhat  fra- 
grant flowers.  At  an  afier  period,  Ihe  spread- 
ing summit  of  deep  green  leaves,  each  near  a 
foot  in  diameter,  affords  an  impervious  and 
complete  shade.  The  fruit  or  carpels  are  also 
larger  than  usual,  and  have  the  remarkable 
character  of  being  cluihed,  even  when  ripe, 
with  strong  hispid  hairs." 

"  RounD  Leaved  Maple.  {Acer  Circi- 
iiatiim.)  This  remarkable  species,  like  the 
preceding,  is  confined  to  a  narrow  district 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  the  observations  of  Douglas,  between 
the  laliiudes  of  43°  and  49°.  .  .  .  The 
stems  arise  in  clusters  of  4  or  5  together,  con- 
joined at  the  root,  from  whence  they  spread 
out  in  wide  curves,  sending  offslender  spread- 
ing branches,  that  often  on  touching  i  he  ground 
stiike  out  rools,  and  giv^  risj  to  olFsels  so  nu- 
merous and  so  entangled,  as  almost  wholly  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  the  hunter  through  the 
forest  :  the  dense  shade  it  also  produces  ex- 
cludes nearly  every  olher  vegetable,  and  its 
curved  and  interlaced  trunks,  like  those  of  ihe 
Mangrove,  form  a  kindred  forest  sometimes  of 
several  acres  in  exlent.  It  is  this  singular 
tree,  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Large 
Leaved  Maple,  which  on  descending  the  Ore- 
gon, at  the  Lower  Falls,  first  presents  us  with 
ihc  phenomena  of  a  forest,  and  that  loo  of  the 
most  impervious  shade,  and  which  in  low  silu- 
itions,  conlinues  to  accompany  us  even  into 
he  heart  of  the  Pine  forest,  to  ihe  shores  of 
he  Pacific." 

"  From  the  slender  branches,  the  aborigines 
make  the  hoops  of  their  large  scoop-nets  em- 
ployed in  taking  the  salmon  at  the  rapids,  and 
in  the  conlracted  parts  of  the  river  to  which 
hey  ascend. 

"  The  leaves  of  this  species  are  of  a  delicate 
ind  ihin  consistence,  and  from  their  nearly 
■qiial  and  numerous  points,  with  the  straight 
direction  of  the  ribs,  present  the  appearance  of 
small  outspread  fans.  At  the  extremities  of 
he  twigs,  when  the  leaves  are  almost  fully 
:rovvii,  in  the  month  of  May,  come  out  the 
scatlererl  clusters  of  flowers,  which  at  a  little 
di-tance  appear  red  from  the  colour  of  the 
calyx.  The  fruit  ilself,  or  winged  capsules, 
ppear  of  a  bright  and  lively  red,  and 
have  a  peculiarity  in  the  direction  of  the  wings, 
nearly  at   right   angles  with  the  peduncle  or 
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flower  stalk,  which  does  not  exist  in  any  other 
of  our  species." 

"Currant  Leaved  Maple.  [Acer  Tri- 
■partUum.)  This  singular  shrub,  which  we 
introduce  into  the  Sylva  of  the  United  States, 
to  coniplele  ihe  iiistory  of  the  Maples,  was 
discovered  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  in 
about  the  latitude  of  40°,  wiihin  the  line  of 
Upper  California,  in  the  narrow  valleys  and 
ravines  occupying  the  lofty  hills  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Bear  River,  which  passes  into  the  lake 
of  Timpanogos.  It  appeared  to  he  a  scarce 
species,  conhned  to  an  alpine  region,  for  we 
found,  by  observing  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
Ihat  the  plains  themselves,  stretching  far  and 
wide  like  interminable  meadows  or  steppes, 
were  elevated  between  6  and  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean. 

"  At  a  liiile  distance,  this  diminutive  species 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  currant  bush  both 
in  the  size  of  ihe  plant  and  by  its  leaves.  It 
formed  small  clumps  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains,  where  some  moisture  still  remained 
amid  the  drouj^ht  which  constantly  prevails 
throughout  the  summer  in  this  western  moun- 
tain tract.  From  the  cool  and  elevated  region 
occupied  by  this  species,  it  is  certain  that  it 
might  be  cultivated  in  all  the  temperate  parts 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  as  a  matter 
of  curiosity,  if  not  of  beauty." 


Williams's  Middle  fiingdora. 

(Conlinuecl  from  page  210.) 
BUDIIISM. 

"  The  numerous  points  of  similarity  between 
the  rites  of  the  Budiiisls  and  those  of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  early  attracted  attention.  The 
monastic  habit,  holy  water,  counting  rosaries 
to  assist  in  prayer,  the  ordinances  of  celibacy 
and  fasting,  and  reciting  masses  for  the  dead, 
worship  of  relics  and  canonization  of  saints, 
are  alike  features  of  both  sects.  Both  burn 
candles  and  incense,  and  bells  are  much  used 
in  their  temples;  both  teach  a  purgatory,  from 
which  the  soul  can  be  delivered  by  prayers, 
and  use  a  dead  language  foriheir  liturgy,  and 
their  priests  pretend  to  miracles.  These  strik- 
ing resemblances  led  the  Romish  missionaries 
to  suppose,  that  some  of  them  had  been  deriv- 
ed from  the  Romanists  or  Syrians,  who  enter- 
ed China  before  the  twelfth  century  :  others 
referred  them  to  St.  Thomas,  but  Prcmare 
ascribes  them  to  the  devil,  who  had  thus  imi- 
tated lioly  mother  church,  in  oriler  to  scanda- 
lize and  oppose  its  rites.  But,  as  Davis 
observes,  'To  those  who  admit  that  most  of 
the  Romish  ceremonies  are  borrowed  directly 
from  paganism,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  resemblance.' 

"The  worship  is  similar  and  equally  im- 
posing. One  eye-witness  describes  the  scene 
ho  saw  in  a  Budhist  temple  : — '  There  stood 
fourteen  priests,  .seven  on  each  side  of  the 
altar,  erect,  motionless,  with  clasped  hands 
and  downcast  c^es,  Iheir  shaven  heads  and 
flowing  grey  robes  adding  to  their  solemn  ap- 
pearance.    The  low  and   measured   tones  of 


the  slowly  moving  chant,  they  were  singing, 
might  have  awakened  solemn  emotions,  too. 
Three  priests  kept  time  with  the  music,  one 
beating  an  immense  drum,  another  a  large 
iron  vessel,  and  a  third  a  wooden  ball.  After 
chanting,  they  kneeled  upon  low  stools,  and 
bowed  before  the  colossal  image  of  Budha,  at 
the  same  time,  striking  their  heads  upon  the 
ground.  Then  rising  and  facing  each  other, 
they  began  slowly  chanting  some  sentences, 
and  rapidly  increasing  the  music  and  their 
utterance,  until  both  were  at  the  climax  of 
rapidity,  they  diminished,  in  the  same  way, 
until  they  had  returned  to  the  original  measure, 
in  the  meantime,  some  of  the  number  could 
not  restrain  their  curiosity,  and  even  while 
chanting  and  counting  their  beads,  left  iheir 
places  to  ask  for  books.  The  whole  service 
forcibly  reminded  me  of  scenes  in  Romish 
chapels  ;  the  shaven  heads  of  the  priests,  their 
long  robes,  mock  solemnity,  frequent  prostra- 
tions, chantings,  beads;  yea,  and  their  idol 
too,  all  suggested  their  types,  or  their  antitypes 
in  the  apostate  church.' 

"  The  form  of  Budhism  prevailing  among 
the  Mongols  and  Tibetans  differs  more  in  its 
stale  and  power,  than  in  its  doctrines.  It  is 
called  Shamanism,  or  the  Yellow  Doctrine, 
from  thecolourof  the  priestly  robes.  The  Dalai 
Lama,  at  H'lassa,  in  the  great  monastery  of 
the  Putala,  is  the  pope  of  the  religion.  Mon- 
golia swarms  with  lamas,  and  the  government 
at  Peking  aids  in  supporting  them,  in  order  to 
maintain  its  sway  more  easily  over  the  tribes. 
The  ritual  of  the  Shamans,  in  which  the  lead- 
ing tenets,  held  and  taught  by  the  lamas,  are 
exhibited,  has  been  translated  by  Newman. 
They  have  ten  principal  precepts,  forming  a 
kind  of  decalogue,  viz.  :  1.  Do  not  kill  senti- 
ent beings  ;  2.  Do  not  steal  ;  3.  Do  not  mar- 
ry ;  4.  Speak  not  falsely  ;  T).  Drink  not  wine; 
6.  Perfume  not  the  hair  on  the  crown  nor  paint 
the  body;  7.  Do  not  behold  songs  or  plays, 
and  perform  none  thyself;  8.  Sit  not  nor  lie 
on  a  high,  large  couch  ;  9.  Do  not  eat  after 
the  time;  10.  Do  not  grasp  hold  of  gold  or 
silver,  or  any  valuable  thing. 

"The  book  contains  also  twenty-four  sec- 
tions of  directions  as  to  the  conduct  to  be 
observed  in  various  places,  and  before  differ- 
ent persons.  VVhen  using  the  sacred  books, 
the  devotee  must  consider  himself  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  Budha;  and  he  is  forbidden  to 
study  books  of  divination,  physioguomy,  me- 
dicine, drawing  lots,  astronomy,  geography, 
alchemy,  charms,  magic,  or  poetry.  A  good 
device,  for  a  religion  of  formality,  to  econo- 
mize time,  and  accommodate  ignorance,  is 
adopted  by  the  lamas;  which  is,  to  write  the 
prayers  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  fasten  them 
to  a  wheel,  carried  round  by  the  wind.  Chests 
are  also  set  up  in  temples,  having  prayers  for 
worshippers  engraved  on  the  outside,  in  largo 
letters,  and  the  prayer  is  [considered  to  be] 
repeated,  as  often  as  the  wind  or  the  hand  re- 
volves the  wheel  or  chest.  The  lamas  exert 
a  great  influence  through  their  incantations 
and  demoniacal  exhibitions,  and  no  intelligent 
or  educated  class   interposes. 

"  The  hold  of  the  Budhists  upon  the  mass 
of  Chinese,  consists  far  more  in  the  position 
they  occupy,  in  relation  to  the  rite  performed 


in  honour  of  the  dead,  than  in  their  temples i 
and  tenets.  This  brings  us  to  the  considera-l 
tion  of  the  real  religion  of  the  Chinese  ;  that! 
in  which,  more  than  anything  else,  they  trust,  | 
and  to  which  they  look  for  consolation  andj 
reward, — the  woi-ship  of  deceased  ancestors.! 
The  doctrines  of  Confucius,  and  the  ceremo-i 
nial  of  the  state  religion,  exhibit  the  specula- 1 
live,  intellectual  dogmas  of  the  Chinese  ;  thei 
tenets  of  Lautsz',  and  the  sorcery  and  invoca-- 
tions  of  his  followers,  may  be  regarded  as  the! 
marvellous  and  subtle  part  of  the  populari 
creed  ;  while  the  idle,  shaven  priest  of  Budha' 
impersonates  its  sensual  and  scheming  fea-i 
tuies.  But  ihe  heart  of  the  nation  repo-ses' 
more  upon  the  rites,  offered  at  the  family  i 
shrine,  to  the  two  '  living  divinities,'  who  pre-! 
side  in  the  Hall  of  Ancestors,  than  to  all  the' 
rest.  I 

"This  sort  of  family  worship  has  been! 
popular  in  other  countries,  but  in  no  part  ofj 
the  world  has  it  reached  ihe  consequence  ilj 
has  received  in  Eastern  Asia.  Every  naturalj 
feeling,  indeed,  serves  to  strengthen  it,  when! 
once  it  becomes  common.  Who  so  likely  to! 
watch  over  their  children,  protect  from  harm.' 
and  rescue  from  danger,  cure  in  sickness  andj 
pi'eserve  in  health,  prosjier  in  business  and 
succour  in  poverty,  as  those  who  had  perform, 
ed  these  kindly  nffices,  when  they  were  alive.; 
and  around  whom  the  best  affections  of  ihtj 
heart  are  entwined?  That  the  worship  ren', 
dered  to  their  ancestors,  by  the  Chinese,  is 
idolatrous,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  it  forms 
one  of  the  subtlest  phases  of  idolatry — essen- 
tially evil,  with  the  guise  of  goodness — evei 
established  among  men.  | 

"  The  ceremonies  practised  on  the  deceasti 
of  a  person,  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  coun-i 
try;  though  they  are  not  necessarily  elaborate  i 
or  expensive  anywhere,  and  all  the  imporlanij 
ones  can  be  performed  by  the  poorest.  Th«i 
inhabitants  of  Fuhkien  put  a  piece  of  silver  irj 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  person,  and  carefully 
cover  his  nose  and  ears.  Scarcely  is  he  dead  ' 
when  they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof,  to  facili-j 
tale  the  exit  of  the  spirits  pi'oceeding  from  his ' 
body  ;  of  which,  they  imagine,  each  persor| 
possesses  seven  animal  senses,  which  die  with 
him,  and  three  souls — one  of  which  enters 
elysium  and  receives  judgment,  another  abides 
with  the  tablet,  and  a  third  dwells  in  the  tomb.' 
The  popular  ideas,  re<;arding  their  fate,  varj 
so  much  lhat  it  is  difficult  to  describe  the  na. 
tiorial  faith  in  this  respeclf  Transmigration  i; 
more  or  less  believed  in  ;  but  the  detail  of  ilii 
changes  the  good  or  evil  spirit  iindergDPs,  Ic 
fore  it  is  absorbed  in  Budha,  varies  ad  lihiliim 
almost  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  worship- 
per. Those  who  are  sent  to  hell,  pass  through 
every  form  of  suffering,  inflicted  upon  then 
by  hideous  monsters,  and  ore  nt  last  released 
to  wander  about  as  housele.ss  demons,  to  tor 
ment  mankind,  or  vex  themselves  in  the  bod} 
of  animals  and  reptiles.  When  the  priest: 
come,  the  corpse  is  laid  out,  upon  the  floor,  ii 
the  principal  room,  and  a  tablet  set  up  by  it; 
side;  a  table  is  near,  on  which  are  placi  t 
meats,  lamps,  and  incense.  While  the  prii  -i 
are  reciting  prayers,  to  deliver  the  soul  Inui 
purgatory  and  liell,  they  occasionally  call  or 
all  present  to  weep  and  lament ;  and  on  thcst 
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iccasions,  the  females  of  the  household  are 
)arlicularly  elaiiioroiis  in  their  grief,  aller- 
lalely  littering  the  most  doleful  accents,  and 
hen  tilteriiig  with  some  of  the  new  comers, 
^apers  having  figures  on  them,  and  Peter's 
)ence,  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  are 
ed  ;  while  lanterns,  instead  of  the  common 
•ed  ones;  and  a  slip  of  paper,  containing  the 
lame  and  titles,  age,  &c.,  of  the  dead,  are 
lung  up  at  the  door ;  a  mat  porch  is  put  up  for 
he  musicians  and  the  priests.  The  soul,  hav- 
ng  crossed  the  bridge  leading  out  of  hell,  with 
he  aid  of  the  priests,  gets  a  letter  of  recom- 
nendation  from  them  to  be  admitted  into  the 
western  heavens. 

"Previous  to  burial,  a  lucky  place  for  in- 
ermenl — if  the  family  have  moved  away  from 
ts  paternal  sepulchre — must  be  found.  The 
body  is  coffined,  soon  after  death,  arrayed  in 
the  most  splendid  habiliments  the  family  can 
ffbrd  ;  a  fan  is  put  in  one  hand,  and  a  prayer 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  the  other.  The  form 
fa  Chinese  coffin  resembles  the  trunk  of  a 
ree ;  the  boards  are  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  and  rounded  on  top — from  whence  a 
coffin  is  called  '  longevity  boards' — making  a 
very  substantial  case.  When  the  corpse  is 
put  in,  it  is  laid  in  a  bed  of  lime  or  cotton,  or 
covered  with  quick-lime,  and  the  edges  of  the 
lid  are  closed  with  mortar  in  the  groove,  and 
the  coffin  varnished,  if  it  is  to  remain  in  the 
house  before  burial.  The  Chinese  often  ex- 
pend large  sums  in  the  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion of  a  coffin,  during  their  lifetime :  the 
cheapest  are  from  $>  to  $10,  and  upwards,  to 
$500;  and  even  $1000  or  $'^000,  according 
to  the  materials  and  ornamenting. 

The  bodies  of  deceased  persons  are  some- 
times kept,  in  or  about  the  house,  for  many 
years,  and  incense  burned  before  them,  morn- 
and  evening:  they  are  placed  either  on 
trestles  near  the  doorway,  and  protected  by  a 
covering,  in  the  principal  hall,  or  in  the  ances- 
tral chamber;  where  they  remain  until  the 
fortunes  of  the  family  improve,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  bury  the  remains,  or  a  lucky  place  is 
found,  or  until  opportunity  and  means  allow 
the  survivors  to  lay  them  in  the  patrimonial 
sepulchre. 

The  lineal  relatives  of  the  deceased  are 
informed,  at  the  time,  of  his  death,  and  as 
many  as  can  do  so,  repair  to  the  house,  to 
condole  with  and  assist  the  family.  The  eld- 
est son  or  the  nearest  descendant  repairs  to  an 
adjoining  river  or  well,  with  a  bowl  in  his 
hand,  and  accompanied  by  two  relatives,  to 
'  buy  water,'  with  money  which  he  carries  and 
throws  into  it:  with  this  water,  he  washes  the 
corpse  before  it  is  dressed.  The  sons  of  the 
deceased  are  frequently  sent  around  to  relatives 
and  friends,  to  solicit  subscriptions,  to  buy  a 
grave,  hire  mourners,  or  provide  a  suitable 
sacrifice.  The  coffin  is  sometimes  seized  or 
attached,  by  creditors,  to  compel  the  relatives 
to  collect  a  sum  to  release  it ;  and  instances  of 
sons  are  mentioned,  who  have  sold  themselves 
into  slavery,  in  order  to  raise  money  to  bury 
their  parents. 

"  Burial  places  are  selected  by  geomancers  ; 
who,  if  the  family  be  rich,  protract  their  deci- 
sion to  a  tedious  length.  The  doctrines  of  the 
'  Wind  and  Water  Rules,'  are  as  ridiculous  a 


farrago  of  nonsense,  superstition,  and  craft,  as 
have  ever  held  sway,  over  the  human  mind, 
in  any  country  or  age;  and  it  is  not  more  sur- 
prising than  melancholy  to  see  a  people  like 
the  Chinese  so  completely  befooled  by  them. 
The  professors  of  the  art  are  usually  acquaint- 
ed with  the  doctrines  of  the  Budhisis  and  Ra- 
tionalists, have  a  smattering  of  medicine  and 
astronomy,  and  join  thereto  almost  any  hocus- 
pocus  they  please. 

"  Care  is  taken  to  choose  a  spot  which  the 
water  cannot  reach  ;  and,  at  the  South,  unculti- 
vated hills  are  selected,  because  they  are  dry, 
and  the  white  ants  will  not  attack  the  coffin  ; 
but  at  the  North,  where  ants  are  unknown,  the 
dead  are  buried  in  fields  and  cultivated  land. 
They  are  nowhere  collected  in  grave-yards,  in 
cities  or  temples,  as  is  the  practice  in  Western 
ntries;  where  sometimes  the  living  are 
jeoparded,  to  honour  the  dead. 

"  The  form  of  the  grave  is  frequently  that 
of  a  huge  arm  chair  :  the  back  is  the  place  for 
the  tombstone,  while  the  body  is  interred  in 
the  seat,  the  sides  of  which  are  built  round 
with  masonry  and  approach  each  other  in 
front.  The  position  is  thought  to  be  the  bet- 
ter, if  it  command  a  good  view  ;  as  the  spirit 
of  the  defunct  will  be  better  satisfied.  Some 
of  the  graves  occupy  many  hundred  square 
feet — the  lot  being  defined  by  a  low  sione, 
bearing  two  characters,  importing  whose  hovse 
it  is  ;  and  large  sums  are  expended  by  the 
rich,  upon  the  sculpture  and  building  of  the 
tomb.  One,  near  Sungkiang  fu,  was  situated 
on  a  hill-side,  to  be  reached  by  a  stone  stair- 
way, on  each  side  of  which  were  statues  of 
goats,  dogs,  cats,  horses  ready  saddled  and 
bridled,  and  lastly,  two  gigantic  priests,  a 
pair  of  each  :  the  tomb  itself  was  hidden  from 
view  by  trees. 

"  The  shapes  of  graves  vary  most  at  the 
North,  some  of  them  being  conical  mounds, 
planted  with  shrubs  or  flowers  ;  others,  made 
of  mason  work,  shaped  like  little  houses  ; 
others,  mere  square  tombs  or  tumuli  ;  and  not 
a  k\w  coffins  are  laid  upon  the  ground.  It  is 
seldom  the  Chinese  hew  graves  out  of  the  rock 
or  dig  large  vaults;  their  care  is  to  make  a 
showy  grave,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
venient one,  for  performing  the  prescribed 
rites. 


Macanlay's  History  of  England. 

(Coolinued  from  page  214.) 

It  SO  happens,  that  the  patient  and  pains- 
taking Thomas  Clarkson  has  given  in  his  Life 
of  William  Penn,  a  circumstantial  narrative 
of  these  very  transactions,  drawn  evidently 
from  the  same  sources  as  Macaulay's,  and 
bearing  on  its  fiice  the  stamp  of  scrupulous 
accuracy.  As  the  subject  is  one  which  close- 
ly concerns  the  repiilalion  of  a  great  and  good 
man,  we  shall  re-publish,  long  as  it  is,  the 
statement  of  Clarkson — a  somewhat  dull  and 
prolix  writer,  but  happily  for  the  cause  of 
Truth — one  unambitious  of  writing  philosophi- 
cal histories. 

"At  Oxford  they  came  in  together;  and 


here  William  Penn  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  not  only  his  courage,  but  his  consist- 
ency in  those  principles  of  religious  liberty 
which  he  had  delended  during  his  whole  life. 
NVhen  the  King's  Declaration  before  mentioned 
came  out,  some  of  the  Bishops,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  gained  over  by  the  Court, 
set  on  foot  addresses  of  thanks  to  His  Majesty 
for  the  promise  he  had  made  in  that  Declara- 
tion of  supporting  the  Church  of  England, 
'  though,'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  '  it  was  visible 
that  their  intent  was  to  destroy  the  Church.' 
Among  these  was  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
who  had  been  an  Independent,  and  was  now 
suspected  of  Popish  principles.  The  king  was 
desirous  of  obliging  this  prelate  in  his  turn; 
and  therefore,  when  he  was  on  his  visit  to  Ox- 
ford at  this  time,  he  recommended  him  (the 
election  of  Dr.  Hough  having  been  unjustly 
pronounced  null  and  void)  as  a  fit  person  to 
fill  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College.  To 
support  him  more  effectually,  the  king  ordered 
the  Fellows  of  that  College  to  attend  him. 
They  came  accordingly,  but  could  not  agree 
to  his  recommendation.  The  king,  however, 
would  neither  hear  them  speak,  nor  receive  a 
petition  to  the  contrary,  but  dismissed  them, 
commanding  them  to  return  and  elect  the 
bishop  immediately.  In  consequence  of  this 
they  withdrew,  but  on  the  same  evening  re- 
turned, and  each  gave  in  his  own  answer  in 
writing.  There  were  twenty  present.  Nine- 
teen of  them,  it  appears,  slated,  that  they  could 
not  in  conscience  comply  with  the  king's  re- 
quest. Only  one  gave  a  dubious  answer. 
This  happened  on  the  Sunday  night.  Next 
morning  William  Penn  was  on  horseback 
ready  to  leave  Oxford  ;  but  knowing  what  had 
taken  place,  he  rode  up  to  Magdalen  College, 
and  conversed  with  the  Fellows  on  the  sub- 
ject. After  this  conversation  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter, and  desired  them  to  present  it  lo  the  king, 
and  then  took  his  departure.  In  this  letter  he 
signified  to  His  Majesty,  as  mildly  as  he  could, 
his  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. Dr.  Sykes,  in  relating  this  anecdote  of 
William  Penn  by  letter  to  Dr.  Charlett,  who 
was  then  absent,  mentions  that  Mr.  Penn, 
'  after  some  discourse  with  the  Fellows  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  wrote  a  short  letter  directed  to 
the  king.  He  wrote  to  this  purpose: — that 
their  case  was  hard,  and  that  in  their  cir- 
cumstances they  conld  not  yield  obedience 
ifithovt  breach  of  their  oaths.'  Mr.  Creech 
also,  who  was  at  Oxford  at  the  time,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  same  event  to  the  same  per- 
son, said  that  '  Mr.  Penn,  the  Quaker,  with 
whom  he  dined  the  day  before  and  had  a  long 
discourse  concerning  the  college,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  king  in  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  intimating 
that  such  mandates  were  a  force  on  conscience, 
and  not  very  agreeable  to  his  other  gracious 
indulgencies.'  In  this  account  Sewel,  who 
was  then  in  correspondence  with  William 
Penn,  and  who  knew  almost  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  him  as  it  happened,  agrees  in  a  striking 
manner.  Sewel,  it  must  be  observed,  had 
never  seen  the  letters  either  of  Dr.  Sykes  or 
Mr.  Creech,  for  they  were  not  made  public  till 
long  after  his  death  ;  and  yet  in  his  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Quakers,  he 
writes  thus  :  '  It  caused  no  small  fermentation 
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in  the  minds  of  people,  wlien  tlie  Fellows  of 
Miigdalen  College,  Oxford,  were  by  ihe  king's 
order  dispossessed  to  miike  way  for  Roman- 
ists. This  was  such  a  gross  usurpation,  that 
William  Penn,  who  had  ready  access  to  the 
king,  and  who  endeavoured  to  get  the  penal 
laws  and  tests  abrogated,  thinking  it  possible 
to  find  out  a  way  whereby  to  limit  the  Papists 
so  efTeclually  that  they  should  not  be  able  to 
prevail,  did  for  all  that  not  omit  to  blame  this 
usurpation  at  Oxford,  and  to  tell  the  king,  that 
it  was  an  act  which  could  not  injustice  be  de- 
fended, since  the  general  liberty  of  conscience 
did  not  allow  of  depriving  any  of  their  pro- 
perty, who  did  what  they  ought  to  do,  as  the 
Fellows  of  the  said  college  appeared  to  have 
done.' 

"  William  Penn,  having  left  the  above  letter 
for  the  king,  took  his  departure  home.  The 
affiiir,  however,  with  respect  to  the  president- 
ship of  the  college,  was  not  settled,  neither  was 
it  settled  as  it  related  to  William  Penn.  The 
Fellows  remained  resolute,  and  the  king  angry. 
At  length  the  king  took  his  departure  also. 
Soon  after  this  it  was  reported,*  that  His  Ma- 
jesty  had  issued  an  order  to  proceed  against 
the  college  by  a  writ  of  quo  warranto.  This 
report  was  strengthened  by  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Thomas  Bailey,  one  of  the  senior  Fellows,  in 
which  the  writer  said,  that  he  addressed  him 
out  of  a  compassionate  concern  for  him  and 
his  brethren,  to  persuade  them  either  to  comply 
with  His  Majesty's  letters  mandatory,  or  to 
think  of  some  expedient  to  prevent  the  ruin  of 
the  college  and  themselves,  that  the  order  for 
the  quo  warranto  against  the  college  might  be 
recalled  before  it  was  too  late.  The  writer 
also  suggested  to  him  and  his  brethren  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  concession  to  the  king  for  their 
past  conduct. 

"  As  this  letter  was  sent  without  any  sig- 
nature to  it,  the  author  was  not  known.  Dr. 
Bailey,  however,  chose  to  attribute  it  to  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  this  expressly  on  account  of 
the  benevolent  object  it  had  in  view.  He 
therefore  ventured  to  answer  it,  as  if  it  had 
actually  come  from  the  latter.  This  was  on 
the  third  of  October.  ' 'I'he  paper  inclosed,' 
.says  the  Doctor  to  William  Penn,  '  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter,  which  by  the  charitable  purpose  of 
it  seems  to  be  written  by  you,  who  have  alrea- 
dy been  so  hind  as  to  appear  in  our  behalf, 
and  are  reported  by  all  who  know  you.  to 
employ  much  of  your  time  in  doing  good  to 
mankind,  and  using  your  credit  with  His 
Majesty  to  undeceive  him  in  any  wrong  im- 
pressions given  him  of  liis  conscientious  sub- 
jects ;  and,  when  his  justice  and  goodness  have 
been  thereby  abused,  to  reconcile  the  persons 
injured  to  His  Majesty's  favour,  and  secure 
them  by  it  from  oppression  and  injustice.  In 
this  confidence  I  presume  to  make  application 
to  you.' — After  this  the  Doctor  staled  the  me- 
rits of  the  case,  and  solicited  his  mediation  to 
restore  him  and  his  brethren  to  His  Majesty's 
good  opinion. 

"  it  is  not  known  whether  William  Perm 
ever  wrote  the  one  or  answered  the  other  let- 
ter. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  college, 
still  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  writ  as  before 
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mentioned,  thought  it  worth  while  to  try  his 
inliuence  with  llie  king,  and  therefore  sent  a 
drpuialion  of  live  persons,  Hough,  Hunt,  Ham- 
mond, Young,  and  Crudock,  to  VVindsor,  where 
he  then  was,  to  ask  his  interference  in  their 
behalf.  An  account  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  on  this  occasion  was  given  by  Dr. 
Hough  in  a  letter  to  a  relation,  which  he  wrote 
on  the  evening  after  it  had  taken  place. 

"  It  appears  by  this  letter,  that  -William 
Penn  gave  them  two  interviews,  which  toge- 
ther lasted  about  three  hours.  In  the  first  he 
'  began  by  stating  to  them  the  great  concern 
he  had  for  the  welfare  of  their  college,  the 
many  efforts  he  had  made  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  king,  and  the  great  sincerity  of  his 
intentions  and  actions  ;  that  he  thought  nothing 
in  this  world  was  worth  a  trick,  or  any  thing 
sufficient  to  justify  collusion  or  deceitful  arii- 
fice.' — Upon  the  delegates  telling  him  that  they 
relied  upon  his  sincerity,  he  gave  them  an  his- 
torical account  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
king;  assured  them  thai  it  was  not  Popery, 
but  Pi'operty,  that  began  it;  that,  however 
people  were  pleased  to  call  him  Papist,  he  was 
a  dissenting  Protestant;  and  that  he  dissented 
from  Papists  in  almost  all  those  points  wherein 
they  (the  delegates)  differed  from  them,  and 
in  many  wherein  they  (the  delegates)  and  the 
Papists  agreed.  'J'he  first  interview  seems  to 
have  been  taken  up  in  preliminaries  of  this 
sort. 

"  In  the  second  he  told  them,  he  wished 
with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  sooner  concern- 
ed himself  in  their  business,  for  he  owned  to 
them  he  feared  they  had  come  too  late.  He 
would  use,  however,  his  endeavours;  and  if 
they  were  unsuccessful,  they  (the  delegates) 
must  attribute  it  to  want  of  power  in  him,  and 
not  of  good  will  to  serve  them.  Upon  this  it 
was  staled,  that  the  most  eflectual  way  to  serve 
them  would  be  to  give  His  Majesty  a  true  state 
of  the  case,  which  they  had  reason  to  suppose 
His  Majesty  had  never  received.  They  then 
presented  him  with  certain  papers  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  receiving  them,  he  read  them  at- 
tentively ;  and  after  making  objections,  which 
were  answered  by  Dr.  Hough,  he  promised 
faithfully  to  read  every  word  to  the  king,  un- 
less l>e  was  peremptorily  commanded  to  for- 
bear. He  said,  however,  that  the  measures 
which  had  been  resolved  upon  against  the  col- 
lege were  such  as  the  king  thought  would  take 
cllict,  but  he  himself  knew  nothing  in   parti- 

"  After  this  Ihe  illness  of  Bishop  Parker 
(whom  the  king  had  nominated  to  the  presi- 
dentship) became  a  subject  of  conversation  ; 
when  William  Penn  observed  with  a  smile, 
that,  if  he  were  to  die,  Dr.  Hough  (who  had 
been  elected  but  displaced)  might  be  made 
bishop.  Hough  replied,  he  had  no  ambition 
above  the  post  in  which  he  was  ;  and  thai, 
having  never  been  conscious  to  himself  of  any 
disloyally  towards  his  Prince,  he  could  not 
but  wonder  what  it  was  should  make  him  so 
much  more  incapable  of  serving  His  Majesty 
in  the  college,  than  those  His  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  recommend.  William  Penn 
said,  that  Majesty  did  not  love  to  be  thwarted, 
and  after  so  long  a  dispule  they  could  not  ex- 
jtcct  to-be  restored  to  the  king's  favour  with- 


out making  some  concessions.  Hough  told 
him  in  reply,  that  they  were  ready  to  make  all 
that  were  consistent  with  honestv  and  con- 
science ;  but  that  they  were  justified  in  all 
that  had  been  done  by  their  oaths  and  sta- 
tutes, besides  which  they  had  a  religion  to 
defend.  The  Papists  had  already  gotten 
Christ  Church  and  University  Colleges.  The 
present  struggle  was  for  Magdalen,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  threatened  ihey  would  have 
the  rest.  Upon  this  WHliam  Penn  replied 
with  vehemence  thus  :  '  That,'  says  he,  '  ihey 
shall  never  have,  assure  yourselves.  If  once 
ihey  proceed  so  far,  they  will  quickly  find 
themselves  destitute  of  their  present  assistance. 
For  my  part,  I  have  always  declared  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  preferments  of  the  Church  should 
not  be  put  into  any  other  hands  but  such  as 
they  at  pi-esent  are  in;  but  I  hope  you  woidd 
not  have  the  two  Universities  such  invincible 
bulwarks  for  the  Church  of  England,  that  none 
but  ihey  must  be  capable  of  giving  their  chil- 
dren a  learned  education.  1  suppose  two  or 
three  colleges  will  content  the  Papists.  Christ 
Church  is  a  noble  structure  ;  University  is  a 
pleasant  place,  and  Magdalen  College  is  a 
comely  building.' 

"  Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  this 
rather  abruptly  ;  for  the  delegates  began  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  their  interview.  They  thought, 
strange  to  relate,  that  William  Penn  had  been 
rambling,  and,  because  he  spoke  doubtfidly 
about  the  success  of  his  intended  efforts,  and 
of  the  superior  capacity  of  the  Established 
Clergy  ihat  they  alone  should  monopolize  edu- 
cation, that  his  language  was  not  to  be  depend- 
ed upon  as  sincere!  How  this  could  have 
come  into  their  heads,  except  from  ihe  teri'or 
into  which  the  situation  of  the  college  had 
ihrown  them,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive:  for 
certainly  William  Penn  was  as  explicit  as  any 
man  could  have  been  under  simdar  circum- 
stances. He  informed  ihem  that,  after  repeal- 
ed effiirts  wilh  the  king,  he  feared  they  had 
come  too  late,  and  that  the  king  e.xpecied  that 
the  measures  he  had  taken  would  prove  effec- 
tual. 'J'his  was  plain  language.  He  inform- 
ed them  again,  that  he  would  mnke  another 
trial  with  the  king;  that  he  would  rend  iheir 
papers  to  him,  unless  peremptorily  commanded 
to  forbear;  but  that,  if  he  failed,  they  must 
attribute  his  want  of  success  not  lo  his  want 
of  will  but  to  his  want  of  power.  This,  though 
expressive  of  his  doubts  and  fears,  was  but  a 
necessary  camion,  when  his  exertions  had 
already  failed  ;  and  it  was  still  more  necessary, 
when  there  was  i-eason  to  suppose  ihal,  though 
the  king  had  a  regard  for  him,  and  was  glad 
to  employ  him  as  an  instrument  in  forwarding 
his  public  views,  yet  that  he  would  not  graiil'y 
him  where  his  solicitations  diiectly  opposed 
them.  That  William  Penn  did  afterwards 
mnke  a  trial  wilh  the  king  to  serve  ihe  college 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  no  instance  can 
be  produced  wherein  he  ever  forfeited  his  word 
or  broke  his  promise;  hut  all  trials  wiih  this 
view  must  of  necessity  have  been  ineflectiial. 
The  king  and  his  ministers  had  already  deter- 
mined ihe  poini  in  question,  and  what  had 
been  deemed  necessary  as  poliiical  conduct 
was  not  lo  be  prevented  by  private  inlerference 
or  intercession  ;  for  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
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commissionors  went  down  to  Oxford  for  the 
purpsse  of  cniTving  I  he  kinj;'s  views  intoefTecl; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  after  a 
noble  re-istance  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hough  and 
almost  all  the  Fellows,  both  he  and  they  were 
displaced  ;  though  afterwards,  when  the  king 
began  to  see  the  impolicy  of  this  and  other  ol 
his  unjust  proceedings,  they  were  restored." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Selected. 
HOW  SOFTLY  ON    THE    BRUISED    HEART. 


How  softly  on  tlie  bruised  heart 

A  word  of  kindness  falls, 
And  to  the  dry  and  parched  soul 

The  moisl'niii^  lear-drop  calls, 
O,  it  Ihey  knew,  who  walk  the  Earth 

'Mid  sorrow,  grief  and  pain. 
The  power  a  word  of  kindness  hath, 

'Twere  Paradise  again. 

The  weakest  and  the  poorest,  may 

This  simple  pittance  give. 
And  bid  delight  to  witiicr'd  hearts 

Return  again  and  live; 
O,  what  is  lile,  if  love  be  lost? 

If  man's  unkind  to  man — 
Or  what  the  heaven  that  waits  beyone 

This  brief  and  mortal  span  ? 

As  stars  upon  the  tranquil  sea 

In  mimic  glory  shine. 
So  words  of  kindness  in  the  heart 

Reflect  their  source  divine  ; 
O,  then,  be  kind,  whoe'er  thou  art 

That  bieathest  mortal  breath. 
And  it  shall  brighten  all  thy  life, 

And  sweeten  even  death. 


From  lite  London  Baptist  Magazine. 


When  burdened  is  my  breast. 
When  friendless  seems  my  lot, 

When  earth  affords  no  rest. 
And  refuge  I  have  not ; 

Father!  if  thou  wilt  suffer  me, 

I  will  arise  and  come  to  thee. 

When  conscience  thunders  loud, 
When  siiis  in  dread  array 

Upon  my  memory  crowd. 
And  fill  me  with  dismay  ; 

E'en  then,  there  yet  is  hope  for  me, 

Father !  I'll  rise  and  come  to  thee. 

When  I  have  wandered  far. 
Along  the  downward  road. 

And  mountains  seem  to  bar 
My  turning  back  to  God  ; 

Yet  glancing  once  on  Calvary, 

Father  !  I'll  rise  and  come  to  thee." 

And  if  I  am  a  child. 

But  have  backslidden  still. 

And  filled  with  projects  wild 
Have  f;>llowed  my  own  will ; 

Yet,  penitent,  resolved  I'll  be. 

Father !  to  rise  and  come  to  thee. 

With  broken  heart  and  sad, 

I  will  retrace  my  way. 
And  though  my  case  is  bad, 

Thy  mercy  is  my  stay  ; 
With  Jesus's  blood  my  only  plea. 
Father !  I'll  rise  and  come  to  tliee. 

And  thou  in  love  wilt  turn 
To  thy  poor  rebel  child ; 


Nor  let  thine  anger  burn. 

Though  sin  my  heart  beguiled  ; 
Thy  voice  shall  greet  me  graciously, 
Arise !  arise  !  and  come  to  me. 

And  when  my  cheek  turns  pale. 
And  when  I  sink  in  death. 

Though  heart  and  flesh  may  fail, 
Willi  my  expiring  breath 

I'll  whisper,  Jesus  died  for  me  ; 

Father  1  I  rise  and  come  to  thee. 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  liis  Times. 

(Continuedfroni  page  i;l3 ) 

On  the  18th  of  the  month  John  Smith  fell 
a  concern  to  go  upon  deck.  He  did  so,  and 
was  peaceful  whilst  there,  yet  let  in  reason- 
ings as  though  he  was  not  in  his  place,  and  so 
returned  below.  Here  he  soon  became  un- 
easy, and  fell  a  requisition  of  duly  to  go  up 
again.  He  was  then  again  easy,  but  soon 
got  to  reasoning  against  being  there,  and  went 
down  a  second  time.  Now  feeling  sorrowful, 
it  was  said  in  his  heart,  '  Thou  knowest  where 
to  get  relief.'  At  this  he  immediately  went 
upon  deck.  After  a  lime  the  lieutenant  who 
was  walking  the  quarter-deck,  said  to  the 
boatswain,  who  was  on  the  main  deck,  "  Have 
you  made  the  Quaker  work  yet?"  He  an- 
swered, "No."  "Why?"  "For  want  of  your 
order."  The  lieutenant  threw  him  his  cane 
and  said,  "  There  is  my  order."  The  boat- 
swain took  the  cane  and  began  to  beat  John 
so  fiercely  about  the  head,  as  soon  to  bent  the 
hat  to  pieces.  The  lieutenant  now  ordered  the 
poor  sutTerer  to  be  placed  at  the  geers,  and  the 
cat  and  nine  tails  brought  out.  John  was  ta- 
ken to  the  geers  and  made  to  kneel  down  to 
receive  the  puni.«hment.  He  was  freely  given 
up  to  suffer,  and  lelt  the  spirit  of  siipplicaiion, 
moving  him  to  pray  for  those  who  were  per- 
secuting him,  thoroughly  persuaded  that  they 
knew  not  what  they  did.  His  life  was  not 
dear  to  him  at  that  time,  for  the  wicked  con- 
versation of  those  about  hira  was  burdensome 
to  him,  and  he  felt  a  willingness  to  die  if  the 
testimony  of  Truth  should  require  such  a  sac- 
rifice. Whether  his  prayer  was  vocal  or  not, 
he  does  not  infoim  us,  but  the  persecuting 
lieutenant  changed  his  mind,  and  the  flogging 
was  not  given. 

The  captain  soon  sent  for  him  and  his  com- 
panion, and  on  observing  his  hat,  demanded 
how  it  came  to  be  so  torn.  He  meekly  an- 
swered, it  was  done  at  the  boatswain's  plea- 
sure. The  captain  of  another  man-ofwar  was 
present,  who  wilh  an  oath  declared  he  would 
kill  them  as  soon  as  he  would  kill  a  French- 
1.  No  further  punishment  was  bestowed 
upon  him  at  that  time,  but  the  boatswain's 
mate,  a  rough,  wicked  man,  taking  John  by 
the  shoulders,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  stay 
between  decks,  adding,  "  You  have  been  beat- 
en enough  to  kill  an  ox."  John's  meek,  un- 
resisting courage  had  evidently  made  a  favour- 
able impression  on  this  man.  John  says. 
The  sweet  peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind,  I 
enjoyed  in  this  time  of  my  suffering,  is  scarce- 
ly to  be  expressed  in  words." 

The  vessel  they  were  in,  sailed  several  times 
to  Brest  on  the  French  coast,  in  company  wilh 


a  large  portion  of  the  English  fleet,  the  ofllcers 
of  which  wished  to  lempl  the  French  lo  come 
out  wilh  their  fleet  lo  battle,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Once  whilst  at  Torbay,  John  asked 
the  captain  to  set  them  at  liberty.  This  he 
promised  to  do,  if  they  would  work.  'Jhe 
prisoners  were  not  easy  to  comply  ;  they  lelt 
it  would  be  wrong,  and  deemed  the  captain 
meant  to  ensnare  them.  John  says,  "Throu"h 
the  Lord's  mercy  and  goodness  to  us,  we  were 
preserved  from  their  snares,  and  found  his 
pure  peace  and  presence  to  be  wilh  us  in  a 
large  manner.  In  the  greatest  of  our  suffer- 
ings  and  trials  he  was  near,  and  in  his  com- 
fortable presence  we  did  rejoice,  that  we  were 
counted  worthy  to  sufier  lor  'IVulh's  testimo- 
ny." At  one  time  he  adds,  "They  sent  for 
me  to  make  points  for  reefing  ihe  sails,  which 
I  refusing  to  do;  some  mocked  and  scollijd, 
while  others  filled  with  envy  and  malice,  could 
scarce  keep  their  hands  from  me;  and  thus 
we  passed  through  many  deep  exercises,  look- 
ing every  day  when  we  should  receive  stripes, 
and  sometimes  could  see  nothing  but  death 
before  us.  But  the  Lord  wrought  deliverance 
for  us  in  his  own  way  and  time  beyond  our 
expectation,  and  halh  been  near  for  our  pre- 
servation ;  blessed  be  his  great  name  there- 
fore." 

On  the  27lh  of  Fifth  month,  they  arrived  at 
Plymouth  harbour,  and  the  caplain  calling 
them  to  him,  said  they  might  go  on  shore  and 
refresh  themselves  with  their  Friends.  It  was 
meeting  day,  and  they  went  directly  to  meet- 
ing, although  they  were  in  a  poor  dirty  condi- 
tion, having  been  in  the  ship  six  weeks  wilh  no 
change  of  clothing.  They  were  received  by 
Friends  gladly  and  kindly,  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  they  felt  grateful  emotions  to  the 
Lord  their  preserver,  as  they  sat  in  the  assem- 
bly of  those  gathered  lo  worship.  Every 
lliing  necessary  was  provided  for  them,  word 
having  been  sent  lo  Plymouth  to  this  effect  by 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  from  which  they  were 
mpressed,  and  by  a  Friend  on  behalf  of  the 
morning  meeiing  at  London.  The  captain  of 
the  man-of-war  said,  that  as  they  were  not  men 
for  his  purpose,  he  gave  them  leave  to  go  on 
shore,  saying  nothing  of  coming  on  board 
igain,  but  he  could  not  answer  discharging 
hem. 

When  well  refreshed,  and  provided  for,  ihey 
Iravelled  up  to  London,  where  they  lodged 
with  that  honest  old  seaman  Thomas  Lurling. 
After  attending  meetings  in  that  city  dili;;enlly 
for  four  weeks,  John  Smith  took  passage  in 
a  vessel  bound  for  Philadelphia,  which  cleared 
from  port  about  the  9lh  of  Seventh  month. 
Divers  Friends  came  wilh  them  in  the  vessel, 
amongst  others  John  Salkeld  and  wife,  who 
were  removing  to  reside  in  America. 

Afier  his  return,  John  Smith  soon  married, 
and  settled  near  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  From 
hence  he  removed  into  East  Marlborough 
n  Ihe  year  171.3,  where  he  resided  more  ihan 
forty  years.  Some  years  before  his  close 
he  removed  to  New  Garden,  the  meeting  at 
hich  place  he  carefully  attended  when  bless- 
ed with  ability. 

His  Friends  say  of  him  that  he  was  zealous 
for  good  order  and  serviceable  in  the  discipline 
of  the  church.     He  often  spoke  of  the  degene- 
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racy  from  primilive  plainness  conspicuous 
amongst  Friends,  both  in  dress  and  address, 
and  ihe  great  need  of  a  reformalion  ;  express-' 
ing  his  fervent  desires  for  the  restoralion  of 
ancient  purity.  He  was  himself  an  example 
of  plainness,  and  in  conversation  cheerful,  in- 
structive and  edifying.  He  was  often  con- 
cerned to  stir  up  the  negligent  to  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  their  .duty,  both  as  respected  the 
allendance  of  meetings,  and  humble  wailing 
therein. 

He  was  fond  of  the  company  of  faiihful 
Friends,  and  very  cheerfully  enlerlained  them. 
His  Masier  who  supported  him  through  the 
trials  of  his  youth  did  not  forsake  him,  and 
even  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  bore  some  afflict- 
ing dispensations  with  Chri>iian  forlilude, 
looking  to  the  recompense  of  reward.  Thus 
preserved  by  his  Lord,  as  a  fruilful  branch 
green  lo  old  age,  he  was  a  comfort  to  his 
friends,  a  refreshing  lo  the  church,  and  an  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  to  the  humble-mind- 
ed believers.  His  niinislry  was  lively  to  the 
last,  and  in  greal  sweetness  of  spirit,  he  enter- 
ed ihe  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  beyond 
which  he  hoped  to  receive  of  the  mercy  of  God 
in  Christ  Jesus,  a  mansion  in  everlasting 
blessedness. 

Amongst  the  honest  supporters  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Quakerism  in  modern  limes,  there 
have  been  few  foimd  more  consistent  than  was 
the  late  Thomas  Waring  of  Nottingham.  He 
shrunk  from  the  friendships, — he  courted  not 
the  honours  of  the  world.  He  walked  in  holy 
hnmilily  under  ihe  cross  of  Christ,  and  wit- 
nessed its  preserving,  supporting  power.  We 
have  an  anecdote  to  tell  respecling  him,  which 
sets  forlh  the  strong  effect  which  Friends'  con- 
sistency in  dress  and  address  has  to  win  the 
confidence  of  the  members  of  other  societies 
around  them.  There  is  a  general  respect  for 
consistency,  and  Thomas  VVaring  was  respect- 
ed. He  was  concerned  to  speak  a  pure  lan- 
guage ;  he  adhered  to  a  form  of  sound  words, 
—  his  yea,  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  niiy.  When 
quile  young  in  life,  he  submitted  lo  the  cross 
in  these  respects,  and  found  peace  as  the  re- 
ward of  obedience.  He  was  occasionally  under 
the  necessity  of  attending  the  court  of  law  in 
his  own  county,  in  which  his  testimony  against 
uncovering  the  head  to  give  honour  to  man, 
brought  him  under  some  trouble.  TheofKcers 
would  direct  him  to  take  off  his  hat,  and  on 
his  declining  to  comply,  it  would  be  taken  from 
his  head  by  aiilhority  of  the  court.  One  day 
he  entered  the  court  room,  and  whilst  diflident- 
ly  remaining  near  the  door,  one  of  the  ofBcers 
came  lo  him  and  asked  him,  "Are  you  a  real 
Quaker  V  Thomas  replied,  "  1  profess  lo  be 
a  Quaker."  Tlie  officer  then  added,  "  if  you 
are  a  real  Quaker  you  may  keep  on  your 
hat."  Thomas  then  said,  "  Hy  what  aulho- 
rilv  dost  thou  give  nie  ihis  information?" 
"  The  court  has  taken  it  into  consideration, 
and  concluded  that  all  who  aie  real  Quakers, 
may  keep  on  ihcir  hals."  The  officer  then 
turned  lo  a  member  standing  by,  w  hose  appear- 
ance and  demeanor  were  not  consistent  with 
his  profession,  and  said,  "  But  you  shall  take 
olTyour  hat." 

Thomas  Waring  was  a  hospitable  man,  one 
who  loved  lo  receive  liis  Friends  al  iiis  dwell 


ing,  and  lo  minister  to  their  needs,  particularly 
to  such  as  were  travelling  as  minislers  of  ihe 
gospel  of  life  and  salvaiion.  His  warm  heart- 
ed welcome  is  yet  kindly  remembered  by 
many  who  made  his  house  iheir  home  when 
in  ihe  course  of  their  religious  labours  they 
visited  Nollingham.  Some  of  his  neighbours, 
who  beheld  his  hospitality  with  astonishment, 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  filling  so  many  months 
would  eat  him  out  of'  house  and  home.'  There 
was  no  narrow-minded  secret  selfishness  in 
him,  lo  take  an  alarm  at  the  thought.  He 
knew  how  much  more  important  spiritual 
things  were  ihan  temporal,  and  he  knew  that 
the  Master's  blessing  oflen  rested  on  the  cheer- 
ful performance  of  the  rites  of  hospitality.  He 
knew  from  heartfelt  experience,  that  the  giver 
in  such  cases  was  oflenlimes  the  receiver  of  a 
recompense  far  more  valuable  than  the  mere 
bodily  sustenance  and  comforts  bestowed.  Spi- 
ritual blessings  are  not  unfrequently  found 
abundantly  lo  alight  on  that  family  whose  hos- 
pitable head  draws  thiliier  the  Lord's  messen- 
gers to  refresh  them  on  their  travels.  The 
parents  grow  rich  spiritually  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties, — the  children  through  the 
Lord's  blessing  on  the  faiihful  warnings,  in- 
siruciivo  conversation,  and  gospel  labours  of 
ihe  guests,  oflen  receive  the  saving  visitalions 
of  grace.  Thomas  Waring  was  wont  in  reply 
o  those  who  would  have  him  stint  his  hospi- 
ality,to  ask  them  "  If  they  did  not  know,  that 
ivhere  ihe  flocks  are  fed,  the  soil  is  enriched?" 
Thomas  Waring  stood  in  the  station  of  an 
elder,  and  was  evidently  anointed  lor  that 
service.  He  was  firm  in  support  of  the  doc- 
trines and  testimonies  of  our  Society,  through 
the  separation  which  took  place  when  Elias 
Hicks  spread  the  leaven  of  Unilarianism 
amongst  us.  He  knew  Christ  Jesus,  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  and  nothing  deroga- 
ting from  His  holy  character  and  atlribules 
could  find  any  sympathy  in  his  mind.  When 
that  storm  had  blown  over,  and  those  who 
contended  for  the  Truth  were  left  at  peace, 
this  faiihful  walchmen  on  the  walls  of  Zion, 
soon  perceived  that  a  reaction  was  taking 
place,  and  that  ihe  Society  was  more  in  dan- 
ger of  falling  into  ihe  doctrinal  belief  and  out- 
ward views  of  other  professors,  than  it  had 
previously  been.  Elias  had  pressed  far,  very 
far,  on  one  side  of  the  lino  of  Tiulh,  and  some 
were  now  drawing  as  much  on  the  other  side. 
In  honest  integrity  Thomas  stood  against  all 
innovation,  and  opposed  every  appearance  of 
modified  Quakerism  presented  to  him.  Thus 
was  he,  clenr-sighled  and  faiihful,  labouring  lo 
perform  his  duty  even  lo  old  age.  Under  a 
painful  cancerous  disease,  he  lingered  long  in 
suffering,  during  which  lime  his  patience  and 
resignation  gave  evidence  of  the  Lord's  sus- 
taining presence,  and  of  his  own  growth  in 
grace.  Quietly  and  calmly  he  met  his  end, 
and  seemed  lo  have  a  foresight  of  the  lime, 
telling  his  family  the  morning  of  his  departure 
he  believed  he  should  nol  see  another  day, 
although  10  outward  appearance  not  so  near 
his  close.  His  family  were  gathered  around 
him,  whilst  he  lay  calm  and  composed,  em- 
ploying the  few  moments  of  consciousness  in 
supplicalion,    for    himself  and    for    ihosc    he 


should  leave  behind.  This  done,  his  earthly 
being  was  soon  over,  and  he  was  taken  home 
10  his  rest  in  Jesus.  He  died  First  mouth  26lh, 
1842,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age.  In  him 
was  exemplified  the  Christian  graces, — love, 
meekness,  faith  unfeigned,  honesty,  integrity, 
firmness.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  be- 
hold the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace." 

(To  be  cominucd.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION. 

At  an  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends,  held  Third  mo.  14th,  1849, 
the  following  Friends  were  appointed  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

C/frA-.— Nathan  Kile. 

Treasurer. — Joseph  Scattergood. 

Manafiers.—iohn  C.  Allen,  William  M. 
Collins,  Edward  Richie,  Josiah  H.  Newbold, 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  Samuel  Betile,  Jr.,  Joseph 
Kite,  William  H.  Brown,  Charles  Evans,  Is- 
rael H.  Johnson,  William  Bettle,  Charles  J. 
Allen,  Joseph  VValton,  Jr.,  Samuel  Allen, 
William  L.  Edwards. 

ANNUAL   KEPOHT. 

To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 
The  Managers  report,  Thai  during  the  year 
ending  with  Second  month  28th,  1849,  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  Tracts  have  been  distributed, 
and  that  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six  of  the  Juvenile  books  have  been  sold. 

There  were  on  hand  Third 

month   Isl,  1848,  187,629  Tracts. 

Theiehave  been  printedsince,    86,673 

273,302 
There  has    been   distributed 

during  the  year,  118,625 

Leaving  on  hand  Third  mo. 

1st,  1849,  154,677 

Of  those  taken  for  distribution  our  monthly 
reports  show,  that  22,127  were  for  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  and  adjoining  districts. 

These  were  given  to  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  Medical  Colleges,  lo  the  occupiers 
of  law  offices,  lo  the  freqiienlers  of  fire-engine 
houses,  to  the  boarders  at  the  Seaman's  Home, 
10  Ihe  seamen,  boatmen,  and  labourers  along 
Ihe  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  wharves,  to  ihe 
Jews,  lo  school  libraries,  lo  schools  for  while 
and  coloured  persons,  lo  those  who  receive  aid 
at  the  soup-houses,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Moyamensing  Prison, 
Blockley  Almshouse,  and  lo  the  Christian 
Missionary  Society.  Many  other  of  our  citi- 
zens have  been  fiirnished  with  them,  and  550 
are  noted  as  given  lo  soldiers  returned  from 
Mexico. 

For  distribution  in  the  interior  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 8594  have  been  taken,  for  New  Jersey 
6873,  for  New  York  1915,  for  the  New  Eng- 
land  Slates  4891,  for  Delaware  573,  for  Mary- 
land   2070,    for    Virginia   24G7,    for    Nor'lh 
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Carolina  564,  for  South  Carolina  855,  for 
Georgia  660,  for  Tennessee  1256,  for  Ohio 
1358,  for  Indiana  2360,  for  Illinois  1163,  for 
the  Western  and  North-western  States  2312. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  have  been 
sent  to  Calilbrnia,  and  1700  to  South  Africa. 
Auxiliaries  have  taken  12,491,  and  6250  have 
been  sold  fur  cash. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  prepared  4 
new  Tracts,  viz. 

No.  93,  "  A  Brief  Memoir  of  George  Fox." 
60  pages. 

No.  94,  "  Why  is  a  Man  obliged  to  Pay  his 
Del)ls."      4  pages. 

No.  95,  "  Honest  Jane  Bawden."    4  pages. 

No.  96,  "  The  Pursuit  of  Riches."  4  pages. 

We  have  added  an  account  of  the  Alligator 
with  suitable  illustrations,  to  our  series  of  Ju- 
venile books;  and  the  committee  who  have 
charge  of  this  part  of  our  concern,  have  been 
for  the  last  few  months  employed  in  selecting 
and  adapting  various  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
with  a  view  of  preparing  reading  books  for 
schools  or  families,  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  and  free  from  objectionable  senti- 
inenls. 

Most  of  the  edition  of  12,000  of  the  Moral 
Almanac  for  1849,  has  been  disposed  of,  and 
a  commiitee  has  made  some  selections  towards 
one  for  1850. 

O'lr  receipts  during  the  past  year  were 
$665.72,  and  our  e.xpenditures  during  the 
same  period  $744.99.  The  balance  in  the 
hand  of  iho  Treasurer  at  the  Isl  of  the  present 
month  was  $66.42  ;  and  we  liave  a  number  of 
debts  for  stereotyping  and  printing  yet  unpaid, 
which  will  absorb  all  this  balance,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  forthcoming  annual 
subscriptions.  We  call  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to  the  fact,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  in- 
duce some  to  increase  the  amount  of  iheir 
annual  subscription,  and  to  give  us  such  dona- 
tions as  their  hearts  may  prompt,  and  their 
means  justify. 

When  we  consider  the  variety  of  places  lo 
which  our  tracts  find  access,  and  the  mullilude 
of  persons  to  whom  ihey  are  presented,  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  good  is  often  effected  by 
them.  Some  interesting  and  satisfactory  in- 
stances of  this  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Our  publications  are  generally  acceptable  lo 
members  of  oiher  relij;ious  societies,  some  of 
whom  are  amongst  our  most  active  distributors. 
They  find  in  them  illustrated,  the  operation  of 
a  living  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied. Whether  didactically  setting  forth  the 
doctrines  of  our  Society,  giving  narratives  of 
the  live-i  and  death  of  its  members,  or  furnish- 
ing accounts  of  those  who  were  not  of  our  fold, 
still  the  tracts  advocate  the  same  universal, 
soul-saving  religion, — Christ  Jesus  the  chief 
corner  stone,  suffering  for  sinners  on  Moui 
Calvary,  offering  his  grace  to  all,  and  by  h 
Light  and  good  Spirit  bringing  the  benefit  of 
his  death  to  the  souls  of  men,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  where  there  is  an  ear  to  hear, 
and  a  heart  to  receive  him. 

Signed  on  bfhalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
IBoard  of  Managers  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends. 

JosiAH  H.  Newbold,  Clerk. 
Pliilada.,  Third  mo.  13th,  1849. 


Faithfulness  in  Persecution. 

;  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  the  present 
day  the  amount,  or  to  the  full,  the  severity  of 
the  sufferings  which  Friends  underwent  at  their 
rise.  Their  physical  suffering  must  have  been 
extreme  on  many  occasions — their  provoca- 
tions were  often  such  that  without  the  powerful 
aid  of  Divine  Grace  they  must  have  been  in- 
supportable; and  in  all  their  complicated  afflic- 
tions it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  their  faith  was 
always  of  the  greatest  strength,  or  iheir  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Holy  Presence  lull  and  completely 
satisfying.  In  looking  into  the  lives  of  many 
of  these  devoted  men  and  comparing  iheir  trials 
with  those  of  this  day,  ours  seem  lo  sink  into 
comparative  nothingness.  Our  ease,  indeed, 
appears  to  be  our  greatest  bane,  and  exposes 
us  to  the  danger  ol'  abandoning  the  cause  of 
religion  for  ihe  pursuit  of  riches,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  gratifications  of  mind  and  sense, 
which  money  can  procure. 

After  a  hireling  preacher  had  been  railing 
against  the  Scotch  Friends,  A.  Jafiray  felt  it 
his  duty  to  go  to  his  meeting,  in  order  lo  refute 
his  false  cliarges.  He  wailed  in  the  grave- 
yard until  the  congregation  began  lo  withdraw 
and  then  went  into  the  meeting-house,  and  ad- 
dressed iheir  minister  in  bold  and  plain  terms 
on  his  unjust  allegations  against  Friends,  made 
when  there  was  no  one  of  them  present  lo  re- 
ply. tJut  as  soon  as  the  words  wei-e  uttered, 
at  the  insligation  of  the  accuser,  he  was  hur- 
ried away  with  great  violence  and  thrust  into 
a  dungeon  vault,  under  one  of  ihe  aisles  of  the 
building,  and  there  cprrfined  within  two  doors, 
quite  out  of  any  one's  hearing,  and  among  the 
graves  of  the  dead,  from  the  ihird  day  to  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week  ;  when  he  was  re- 
leased by  some  who  had  sorely  beaten  him, 
and  had  become  ashamed  of  their  inhuman 
conduct.  Alexander  Jaffray  was  sustained  ; 
and  dreary  as  such  a  vault  under  ground  would 
feel,  it  was  made  comfortable  to  him,  by  the 
good  presence  of  his  Lord  ;  but  one  of  his  per- 
secutors was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  pi- 
rale  shortly  after,  and  beaten  most  severely, 
beyond  all  the  crew. 

in  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  the  king's 
counsel  npnn  the  cruelties  inflicied  upon  Friends 
in  Scotland,  it  is  staled,  that  "  by  a  certain 
malicious  barbarity,  shameful  lo  be  narfied 
among  Christians,  they  have  thronged  up  fif- 
teen of  us  in  two  narrow,  stinking  holes,  where 
each  of  us  have  not  so  much  room  as  could 
not  be  denied  us  in  the  grave-yard,  and  so  are 
forced  lo  lie  one  above  another  wiih  boxes." 
As  Archbisliop  Sharpe  was  a  chief  instigator 
in  their  sufferings,  Robert  Barclay,  addressed 
a  letter  to  him,  showing  in  forcible  language, 
ihe  antichristian  nature  of  persecution,  and  ils 
inconsistency  with  the  office  of  a  bishop,  and 
telling  him  Friends  understood  if  he  opposed 
their  address  it  would  not  be  granted,  and  if 
not,  it  would  not  be  denied.  He  concludes  his 
letter  with  this  bold  declaration, — "  And  thou 
mayest  assure  thyself,  that  the  utmost  rigour 
that  can  be  used  to  us,  shall  never  be  able  lo 
make  us  doubt  of,  or  make  us  depart  from  that 
living,  precious  Truth,  that  God  in  his  mercy 
hath  revealed  to  us,  and  by  us  is  embraced — 


nor  yet  frighten  us  from  the  public  profession 
of  it; — yea,  lliough  wo  should  be  pursued  to 
death  itself,  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
hope  cheerfully  lo  undergo  l(jr  the  same  ;  and 
we  doubt  nol,  but  God  would  out  of  our  ashes 
raise  witnesses,  who  would  outlive  all  the  vio. 
lence  and  cruelty  of  man.  And  albeit  thou 
should  thyself  be  most  inexorable  and  violent 
towards  us,  thou  mighlest  assure  thyself,  not 
lo  receive  any  evil  from  us  therefor;  who  by 
the  grace  of  God  have  learned  lo  svffer  pa- 
tiently, and  wiih  our  I^ord  and  .Master  Jesus 
Christ,  to  pray  for  and  love  our  enemies.  Yet 
as  thy  so  domg  lo  an  innocent  and  inoffensive 
people,  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  thy 
reputation,  so  the  God  of  Truth,  whom  we 
serve  with  our  spirils  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son, 
to  whom  vengeance  belongs,  (so  we  leave  it) 
would  certainly  in  his  own  time  and  way, 
avenge  our  quarrel  ;  whose  dreadful  judgments 
should  be  more  terrible  imto  thee,  and  much 
more  justly  to  be  feared,  than  the  violent  as- 
saults or  secret  assassinations  of  thy  other  an- 
tagonists. That  thou  mayest  prevent  both  the 
one  and  the  other  by  a  Christian  moderation, 
suitable  to  the  office  ihou  layest  claim  lo  is 
the  desire  of  thy  soul's  well  wisher."  R, 
Barclay. 

The  intrepidity  and  firmness,  and  patience 
which  those  men  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  Truth,  is  worthy  of  ihe  serious  observation 
of  iheir  successor's  iu  profession.  Persecution 
could  not  shake  their  I'ailh  in  the  verity  of  the 
doctrines  which  their  Lord  commanded  them 
to  promulgate  ;  and  if  we  are  in  the  same  liiilh, 
we  shall  leel  equally  bound  lo  maintain  ihem 
in  principle  and  in  practice, enduring  palienlly 
and  slcadlaslly  the  portion  of  suffering,  which 
every  disciple  must  partake  of,  who  keeps 
faithfully  with  his  Divine  Master. 


The  End  of  Education. — The  mullitudes 
think  that  to  educate  a  child,  is  lo  crowd  into 
ils  mind  a  given  amount  of  knowledge  :  to 
leach  the  mechanism  of  reading  and  writing  ; 
to  load  the  memory  wiih  words — lo  prepare 
for  the  routine  of  trade.  No  wonder  then,  that 
they  think  every  body  fit  lo  leach.  The  true 
end  of  education  is  to  unfold  and  direct  aright 
our  whole  nature.  Its  office  is  to  call  fonh 
powers  of  thought,  affbclion,  will,  and  outward 
action  ;  power  lo  observe,  to  reason,  lo  judge, 
lo  contrive;  power  to  gain  and  spread  htippi- 
ness.  Reading  is  but  an  instrument,  educa- 
tion is  10  leach  its  best  use.  The  inlellect  was 
created  not  to  receive  passively  a  few  words, 
dales,  and  facts;  but  to  be  active  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Irulh.  Accordingly,  education 
should  inspire  a  pi-ofijimd  love  of  Irulh,  and 
leach  the  process  of  invesligation.  A  sound 
logic,  by  which  we  mean  the  science  or  art 
which  iuslrucls  in  the  laws  of  reasoning  and 
evidence,  in  the  true  method  of  inquiry  and  the 
sources  of  false  judgment,  is  an  essenlial  part 
of  a  good  education. — Channing. 

Spirit  of  Prayer,  —  Prayer  is  not  a  smooth 
expression  nor  a  well  contrived  form  ofWords; 
not  ihe  product  of  a  ready  memory,  or  of  a 
rich  invention  exening  itself  in  the  perform- 
ance. These  may  draw  a  neat  picture  of  it, 
but  siill  the  life  is  wanting.     Tlic  motion  of 
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the  hectrt  Godwards,  holy  and  divine  aflection 
produced  by  the  Holy  Spiril,  makes  prayer 
re.il  and  lively,  and  acceptable  lo  the  living 
God,  to  whom  it  is  presented  ;  the  pouring  out 
of  thy  heart  to  hitn  who  made  it,  and  therefore 
hears  it  and  understands  what  it  speaks,  and 
how  it  is  moved  and  aHecled  in  calling  on  him. 
Jt  is  not  the  gilded  paper  and  good  writing  of 
a  peiiiion  that  prevails  with  a  king,  but  the 
moving  sense  of  it.  And  to  that  King  who 
discerns  the  iiearl,  heart-sense  is  the  sense  ol 
all,  and  that  which  only  he  regards.  He  lis- 
tens to  hear  what  speaks,  and  takes  all  as  no- 
thing where  that  is  silent.  All  other  excel- 
lence in  prayer  is  but  the  outside  and  fashion 
of  it;  this  is  the  life  of  it. — Ltighton. 


THE  FRIEND. 


THIRD  MONTH  31,  1849. 


A  subscriber,  a  business  man  himself,  has 
forwarded  to  us  a  slip  containing  the  annexed 
official  document,  in  the  belief  that  its  inser- 
tion will  be  useful  and  acceptable  to  business 
men  in  general. 

From  the  National  Intellgcncer. 

"Notice  to  the  Public  and  Instructions  to 
Postmasters,  Relative  to  the  Rating  of  Let- 
ters, the  Return  of  Dead  Litters,  Transient 
Newsiiapcrs,  and  the  Postmarking  of  Let- 
ters conveyed  by  the  British  and  United 
States  International  Mails. 


"  Hereafter,  when  a  letter  exceeds  an  ounce 
in  weight,  but  does  not  exceed  two  ounces,  it 
will  be  rated  with  four  charges  of  single  post 
a."s;  when  it  exceeds  two  ounces,  but  does  not 
exceed  three,  it  will  be  rated  with  six  charg 
of  single  postage  ;   and   so   on,  there  being 
single  postage  for  the  first  half  ounce,  a  double 
charge  for  the  first  ounce,  and  two  addiiional 
charges  for  each  succeeding  ounce,  or  fraction 
of  an  ounce,  hey oai\  the  first  ounce.     This  is 
ordered  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  approved  March  3,  1849. 

"And,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  act,  it  is 
required  that  loiters  which  are  refused  at  the 
office  of  delivery,  by  the  parlies  addressed,  and 
letters  whi(-h,  for  any  other  cause,  cannot  be 
delivered  to  said  parlies,  shall  be  immediately 
returned  to  the  Dead  Letter  office  in  Washing- 
ton, under  address  to  the  Third  Assistant  Post- 
master-General, without  waiting  the  time  for 
advertising,  as  heretofore  required  in  relation 
to  this  class  of  de.id  letters.  They  must  in 
every  case  be  iTiarked  in  red  ink  on  the  face, 
wiih  an  entry  showing  they  are  refused,  or 
the  cause  thai  prevents  their  di^livery  ;  also 
stamped  with  the  stamp  of  office,  and,  with  a 
view  to  ihe  proper  adjustment  of  the  account 
be  placed   under   po;     ■   '■  '     "^ 


bill  to  the  Dead  Letter 


paper  is  sent  from  one  Stale  into  another.  The 
postage  on  such  newspapers  is  in  all  cases  to 
be  paid  as  heretofore. 

"  In  respect  to  British  mails,  where  the  offi- 
cial postage  entries  on  the  letters  received  are 
n  red  ink,  the  letter  is  lo  be  considered  as 
paid,  and  is  to  be  delivered  accordingly  ;  where 
n  black  ink,  as  unpaid,  and  the  postage  is  to 
)e  collected.  Postage  in  such  cases  is  either 
wholly  paid  or  wholly  unpaid.  The  postage 
figures  on  such  letters  show  on  the  paid  letters, 

le  amount  to  be  credited  to  the  United  States  ; 

n  the  unpaid  letters,  the  amount  charged  lo 
the  United  States.  The  postage  to  be  collect- 
ed from  unpaid  British  leilersis  in  all  cases  to 
be,  whatever  may  be  their  credit  or  debit  fig- 
ures, twenU -four  cents  when  single,  with  an 
additional  twenty-four  cenls  for  each  addi- 
tional rate,  and,  after  the  first  ounce,  each  let- 
ter exceeding  that  weight  is  to  be  charged 
Ibrty-eighl  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  or 
fraction  of  an  ounce. 

J.  CoLLAMER,  Postmaster-General." 
Post-OfEce  Department,  March  15,  1849. 

Vermont.— T\\s  people  of  this  State  have 
determined  that  no  licenses  to  sell  liquor  shall 
be  issued  in  the  State  for  the  year  lo  come. 
Last  year  they  voted  the  other  way. 

Strong  Temperance  Feeling. — We  see,  hy 
a  Pittsburg  paper,  that  a  company  with  lar 
capital,  about  to  engage  in  whiskey  disiilling, 
lately  sent  an  order  to  a  machinist  in  that  city, 
for  the  necessary  apparatus.  He  refused  lo 
comply,  and  the  same  refusal  was  made  by 
other  "machinists,  the  reason  being  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  the  manufacture 
of  ardent  spirits. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Elisha  Bracken,  per  J.  M.,  S8,  lo  52, 
vol.  21  ;  Joshua  Maule,  agent,  for  Elisha  Sidwell,  and 
John  Hall,  Ml.  Pleasant,  Asa  Railey,  Benjamin  Bun. 
dy,  and  Israel  Steer,  Colerain,  each  S2,  vol.  22,  and 
Elisha  Kirk,  S2,  vol.  21  ;  Nathan  P.  Hall,  for  John  C. 
Hill,  and  William  Hall,  each  S2,  vol.  22,  and  for  estate 
of  Joseph  Milton,  a  dividend  of  ®8  64.  Thomas  Ma- 
ther, Springfield,  111.,  S2,  vol.  22. 

The  subscriber  designs  opening  a  School  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education,  in  ihe  vil- 
lage of  Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  .1., 
the  Isl  of  Fifth  month  nexl.  He  is  prepared 
to  receive  as  boarders  in  his  family  a  few 
boys,  who  should  also  attend  at  the  school. 

Terms,  including  washing,  mending,  and 
tuition,  $12.5  per  year. 

Francis  Bacon. 

Third  month,  1849. 

WEST.TOWN  SCHOOL. 


same  week  ;  and  the  usual 


zements  will 


be  made  for   the    removal   of  the  scholars  on 
Sixth-day  morning. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Third  mo.  24ih,  1849. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instrtiction  of  Poor  Children. 
A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  7^  o'clock,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening,  I'ourth  month  2nd,  1CI49,  at 
the  committee-room,  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 

West-town  Stage. 
For  the  accommodation  of  the  Committee 
and  others,  the  West-loun  Siage  will  leave 
Douglass's  Hotel,  No.  46  Norih  Sixih  street, 
on  Second-day,  the  '.^d,  and  on  Filih-d.iy,  the 
.■jlh  of  the  Fourth  month  next,  at  12  o'clock 
precisely. 

Isaac  Hayes. 
West-town,  Third  mo.  19,  1849. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meetingf,  Cropwell,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  Fillh-day,  the  22d  inst.,  Enoch  S.  Zelley  to 
Sarah  B.  Ashead,  both  members  of  Upper  Evesham 
Monthly  Meeting. 


"  Transient  newspapers  (that  is,  papers  not 
sent  from  the  office  of  publication)  will  here 
after  be  suhjoci,  in  virtue  of  the  act  aforesaid 
to  Ihe  general  ncwsp.iper  postage  rale  only 
that  is,  one  cent  for  any  <lisiance  in  the  sain( 
Slate,  and  one  .and  a-half  cent  for  any  distance 
exceeding  one  hundred  miles,  where  one  nc 


Died,  at  the  residence  of  her  husband,  at  Monck- 
I'on,  Addison  counly,  Vermont,  on  the  28tli  of  the 
First,  month,  1849,  Hannah  H.,  wife  of  Ezra  Battey, 
(and  daughter  of  tlie  lale  Joseph  Hoag,)  a  much  es- 
teemed minister  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a. 
member  of  .Starksboro'  Monthly  Mecling.-Tliis  dear 
Friend  was  often  led  lo  labour  among  those  not  mem. 
bers  of  our  religious  Society,  and  was  favoured  at 
limes  with  a  qualification  to  open  with  clearness  to 
them  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  lire  in  Christ  Jesus  writ- 
ten on  the  heart,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  written 
on  tables  of  stone.  Her  public  meetings  of  this  kind 
were  olien  crowned  with  great  solemnity,  and  their 
remembrance  is  yet  precious  to  some  who  attended 
them.  She  was  ardently  attached  to  the  principles 
and  practices  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  believed 
herself  called  to  bear  a  faithful  teslimt.ncy  against  all 
attempts  to  introduce  a  modified  Quakerism  amongst 


She  travellci 


thousand  milus  in  the 


The  Committee  lo  Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school at  Wpsl-lown,  will  meet  there,  on 
Sixth-day,  the  6th  of  next  month,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  Committee  on  Instruction  to  meet 
on  the  preceding  evening,  at  Ik  o'clock. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  schools, 
in  presence  of  the  Visiting  Committee,  will  oc- 
cupy  Third,   Fourth,  and    Fifth-days  of   the 


istry  of  the  Gospel,  her  last  religious  service  abroad 
being  in  the  south-easlwardly  parts  of  New  York, 
and  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  1846, 
which  she  attended  to  her  own  peace  and  the  comfort 
of  her  Friends.  Soon  after  her  return  from  this  visit, 
she  was  taken  sick,  and  from  that  period  to  the  close 
of  her  life  she  suftered  much,  and  was  mostly  deprived 
of  the  satisfaction  of  allending  religious  meclings. 
As  she  drew  near  her  end,  she  often  expressed  wiih 
much  composure  that  the  lime  of  her  departure  would 
socm  come  ;  and  though  at  times  her  mind  was  wan- 
dering from  the  etfect  of  disease,  yet  she  was  evidently 
supported  by  Divine  Grace.  Being  queried  with  if 
she  was  willing  to  go,  she  answercil,  "Yes;  when 
my  time  comes:"  and  said  she  could  "  .<ee  nothing  in 
the  way."  Her  close  was  without  a  sigh  or  struggle; 
and  her  friends  have  the  consoling  assurance,  that 
having  filled  up  Ihe  measure  of  suffering  on  earth  for 
Ihe  sake  of  the  church,  she  has  now  entered  into  the 
rest  prepared  for  the  people  of  God. 

,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  in  Ulica,  N.  Y., 

on  Ihe  23d  inst.,  Zen'o  Carpenter,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86  years,  a  beloved  minister  in  the  Society  of 
Friends. 
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THE  DKAD. 

"  When  the  day  of  inierment  arrives,  which 
is  usiiiilly  the  nearest  lucky  day  to  the  third 
seventh  al'ier  death,  the  friends  assemhle  at  the 
house.  A  band  of  musicians  accompanies  the 
procession,  in  which  is  also  carried  the  ances- 
tral lahlet  of  the  deceased,  in  a  separate  sedan, 
accompanied  sonieiimes  by  a  sacrifice  and  the 
tablets  of  the  otfices  and  dignities  of  the  fami- 
ly. The  mourners  are  dressed  entirely  in 
while,  or  wear  a  white  fillet  around  the  head  ; 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  must  put  on  the  ex- 
pression and  habihmenls  of  woe,  and  the  eld- 
est one  is  at  times  supported  along  the  street 
to  the  grave,  in  all  the  eloquence  and  attitude 
of  grief,  although  it  may  have  teen  years  since 
his  father  went  to  '  wander  among  the  genii.' 
The  women  and  children  of  the  family  follow, 
and  at  intervals  cry  and  wail.  A  man  goes 
ahead  and  scatters  paper  money  in  the  way, 
to  purchase  the  good  will  of  such  wandering 
spirits  as  are  prowling  about.  Uiirerent  figures 
and  banners  are  carried,  according  to  the 
means  and  rank  of  ihe  family;  which,  with 
the  friends,  and  crowd  attracted  by  the  show, 
sometimes  swell  the  train  to  a  great  length 
The  grave  is  deep,  and  lime  is  freely  mixed 
with  the  earth  thrown  in.  A  body  is  never 
put  into  an  old  grave,  while  any  tiling  remains 
of  the  former  occupant.  Crackers  are  fired, 
libations  poured  out,  and  prayers  recited,  and 
afierward-i  papers,  folded  into  the  shape  of 
clothes,  horses,  money,  and  everything  he  can 
possibly  want,  in  the  lantl  of  shadows,  (which 
Davis  calls  a  wise  economy,)  are  burned,  for 
the  use  of  the  deueaseil.  The  tablet  and  sac- 
rifice  are  then  carried  back,  and  the  family 
feast  on  the  latter,  or  distribute  it  among  the 
poor  around  the  door;  while  the  former  is 
placed  in  the  ancestral  hall.  The  married 
d  iiighters  of  the  dead  are  not  considered  part 
of  the  family,  and  wear  no  mourning  ;  nor  are 
Ihey  always  invited  to  their  father's  funeral. 


"The  period  of  mourning,  for  a  father,  is 
nominally  three  years,  but  actually  reduced  to 
twenty-seven  months.  Burning  the  corpse,  or 
casting  it  into  the  water,  unfeelingly  exposing 
it  in  the  house  longer  than  a  year,  and  making 
the  funeral  ceremony  and  feast  an  occasioi 
merry-making,  and  indecorous  meeting  of 
males  and  females,  are  prohibited.  For  thirty 
days  after  the  demise,  the  nearest  kindred  must 
not  shave  their  heads  nor  change  their  dress  ; 
but  rather  exhibit  a  slovenly,  slipshod  appear- 
ance, as  if  grief  had  taken  away  both  appetite 
and  decorum.  Half  mourning  is  blue,  and 
this  is  usually  exhibited  in  a  pair  of  blue  shoes 
and  a  blue  silken  cord  woven  in  the  cue,  in- 
stead of  a  red  one.  Grass  shoes,  neatly  made, 
are  now  and  then  worn.  The  visiting  cards 
also  indicate  tliat  the  time  of  mourning  has 
not  passed.  The  expenses  of  money  and 
time,  incurred  by  the  rich,  are  great;  and  in 
some  cases,  the  priests  receive  large  sums  for 
masses.  Two  funerals,  at  Canton,  are  men- 
tioned in  Bridgman's  Lcllers  from  China,  as 
having  cost  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars 
each. 

"  When  the  empress  dies,  officers  are  re- 
quired to  put  on  mourning,  take  the  buttons 
and  frini;es  from  their  caps,  stamp  their  seals 
with  blue  iiisti-ad  of  red  ink,  and  an  through 
a  prescribed  set  of  ceremonies.  They  must 
not  shave  their  heads  for  a  hundred  days,  nor 
the  people  for  a  month.  When  the  emperor 
dies,  all  his  .-ubjects  let  their  hair  grow  for  a 
hundred  days,  marriages  are  postponed,  thea- 
tres and  sports  disallowed,  and  a  ceremonial 
gloom  and  dishabille  pervades  the  empire. 

"  The  hall  of  ancestors  is  found  in  the  house 
of  almost  every  member  of  the  family,  but  al- 
ways in  that  of  the  eldest  son.  In  rich  fami- 
lies it  is  a  separate  building  ;  in  others,  a  room 
set  apart  for  the  purpose;  and  in  many,  a 
mere  shelf  or  shrine.  The  tablet  consists  ol 
a  board — called  'the  house  of  the  spirit' — 
about  twelve  inches  long  and  three  wide,  placed 
upright  in  a  block,  and  having  the  name,  qua- 
lity, and  date  of  birth  and  death,  carved  in  the 
wood.  A  receptacle  is  often  cut  in  the  back, 
containing  pieces  of  paper  bearing  the  names 
of  the  higher  ancestors  or  other  members  of 
the  family.  Incense  and  papers  are  daily 
burned  before  thein,  accompanied  by  a  bow 
or  act  of  homage,  forming  in  fact  a  sort  of 
family  prayer.  The  tablets  are  ranged  in 
chronological  order,  those  of  the  same  genera- 
tion being  placed  in  a  line.  When  the  hall  is 
large,  and  the  family  rich,  no  pains  are  spared 
to  adorn  it  with  banners  and  insignia  of  wealih 
and  rank  ;  and  on  festival  days  it  serves  as  a 
'convenient  place  for  friends  to  meet,  or  indeed 
for  any  extraordinary  family  occasion. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  April,  a  general  worship 
of  ancestors  is  observed.  The  whole  population 


—  men,  women,  and  children — repair  to  their 
family  tombs,  carrying  a  tray  containing  the 
sacrifice,  and  libations  for  offering,  and  the 
candles,  paper,  and  incense  for  burning,  and 
there  go  through  a  variety  of  ceremonies  and 
prayers.  The  grave  is  also  carefully  repaired 
and  swept,  and  at  the  close  of  the  service, 
three  pieces  of  turf  are  placed  at  the  back  and 
front  of  the  grave,  to  retain  long  strips  of  red 
and  white  paper  :  this  indicates  that  the  accus- 
tomed rites  have  been  [lerformcd,  and  these 
fugitive  testimonials  remain  fluttering  in  the 
wind,  long  enough  to  announce  it  to  all  the 
friends,  as  well  as  enemies  of  the  family.  For, 
when  a  grave  has  been  neglected  three  years, 
it  is  sometimes  dug  over,  and   the  land  resold. 

"  That  the  Chinese  do  worship  their  ances- 
tors, and  implore  their  assistance,  is  evident, 
from  the  prayers  ofl^ered  at  the  tombs  ;  a  trans- 
lation of  one  of  which,  is  here  introduced  : — 

"'Taukwang,  I'ilh  year,  Sd  moon,  1st  day. 
I,  Lin  Kwang,  the  second  son  of  the  third 
gefieralirin,  presume  to  come  before  the  grave 
of  my  ancestor,  Lin  Kung.  Revolving  years 
have  brought  again  the  season  of  spring. 
Cherishing  sentiments  of  veneration,  1  look  up 
and  sweep  your  tomb.  Prostrate,  I  pray,  that 
you  will  come  and  be  present ;  snd  that  you 
will  grant  to  your  posterity,  that  they  may  be 
prosperous  and  illustrious.  At  this  season  of 
genial  showers  and  gentle  breezes,  I  desire  to 
recompense  the  root  of  my  existence,  and  exert 
myself  sincerely.  Always  grant  your  safe 
protection.  My  trust  is  in  your  divine  spirit. 
Reverently,  1  present  the  five-fold  sacrifice  of 
a  pig,  a  fowl,  a  duck,  a  goose,  and  a  fish  ;  also, 
an  otfering  of  five  plates  of  fruit,  with  libations 
of  spirituous  liquors  ;  earnestly  entrrating,  that 
you  will  come  and  view  them.  With  the  most 
attentive  respect,  this  annunciation  is  presented 
on  high.' 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive,  perhaps,  why 
the  Po[)e  and  the  Dominicans  were  so  much 
opposed  to  the  worship  of  ancestral  penates, 
among  the  Chinese,  when  they  performed  much 
the  same  services  themselves,  before  the  im- 
ages  of  Mary,  Joseph,  Cecilia,  Ignatius,  and 
hundreds  of  other  deified  mortals;  but  it  is 
somewhat  surprising,  that  Fortune,  a  Protes- 
tant, should  describe  this  worship,  as  consist- 
ing of  'harmless,  if  not  meritorious  forms  of 
respect  for  the  dead.'  He  thinks,  '  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  worship  springs  from  a 
higher  and  purer  source  than  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  that  when  the  Chinese  periodically 
visit  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  to  worship  and 
pay  respect  to  their  memory,  they  indulge  in 
the  pleasing  reflection,  that  when  they  them- 
selves are  no  more,  their  graves  will  not  be 
neglected  or  forgotten.'  This  feeling  no  doubt 
actuates  them,  but  it  is  mingled  with  idolatry  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  dispute,  one  would  think, 
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about  its  idolatrous  cimracler  ;  and  it  is  an 
idiilutry,  too,  wliich  is  likely  to  form  one  ofllie 
greatest  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel. 
The  few  Chinese  who  have  embraced  the  doc- 
trines of  the  New  Testament,  and  who  may 
be  supposed  qualified  to  judge  of  their  own 
acts  and  feelings,  regard  the  rites  as  supersti- 
tious and  sinful.  It  is  a  form  of  worship,  in- 
deed, which  presents  fewer  revolting  features 
than  most  systems  of  false  religion  ;  merely 
consisting  of  pouring  out  Mbations,  and  burning 
paper  and  candles  at  the  grave,  and  then  a 
family  meeting  at  a  social  feast,  with  a  kw 
simple  prostrations  and  petitions.  No  baccha- 
nalian companies  of  men  and  women  run  riot 
over  the  hills,  as  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries, 
nor  are  obscene  riles  practised  in  the  house; 
all  is  pleasant,  decorous,  and  harmonious;  the 
junior  members  of  tiie  family  coming  from  a 
distance,  sometimes  two  or  tiiree  hundred 
miles,  to  observe  it  ;  and  the  family  meeting, 
on  this  occasion,  is  looked  forward  to  by  all, 
with  much  the  same  feelings  that  Christmas 
is,  in  Old  England,  or  Thanksgiving,  in  New 
England.  Brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  and 
friends,  join  in  the  worship  and  the  feast ;  and 
it  is  this  intimate  and  pleasant  reunion  of  dear 
ones — perhaps  the  most  favourable  to  the  ce- 
menting of  family  affection  to  be  found  in  hea- 
then society — which  constitutes  its  power,  and 
will  present  such  an  obstacle  to  the  reception 
of  the  {jospel,  and  the  removal  of  the  'two 
divinities'  (rom  the  house. 

"  There  are  few  or  no  funeral  ceremonies, 
and  little  expense,  for  infants,  immarried  chil- 
dren, concubines,  or  slaves.  These  are  cof- 
fined  and  buried  without  parade  in  the  fimily 
sepulchre.  The  poor  sometimes  tie  them  up 
in  mats  or  boards,  and  lay  them  in  the  fields. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  Canton  issued 
orders  to  the  people,  in  18;i2,  to  bring  such 
bodies,  as  had  no  place  of  burial,  to  the  pot- 
ter's field,  where  they  would  be  interred,  at 
the  public  expense;  and  societies. ovist  in  all 
the  large  cities,  whose  object  is  to  bury  poor 
peop'e.  In  some  parts,  the  body  is  wrapped 
in'  cloth  or  codined,  and  laid  in  grave-yards 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  a  more  com- 
mon dispositon  of  the  poor  dead  is,  to  erect 
buildings  for  receiving  the  coffins,  where  they 
remain  many  years.  Few  acts,  durin;;  the 
late  war,  irritated  the  people  about  Canton, 
against  the  I'^nglisb,  more  than  forcin:i  open 
tlie  coffins  found  in  these  mausolea,  and  mu- 
tilating the  corpses.  One  building,  near  the 
city  walls,  contained  hundreds  of  coffins,  from 
which,  when  opened,  a  pungent  aromatic  smi'll 
was  perceptible,  and  the  leatures  prisenied  a 
dried  appearante.  One  of  the  Romish  mis- 
sionaries tells  a  story  of  his  guiile,  when  he 
was  conducting  him  over  the  hills  in  Ilupeh, 
ordering  him  to  conceal  his  blue  eics,  l)y  pot- 
green  spectacles, as  they  were  approach- 


some  houses ;  and   de 


,es   hi 
jffins. 


surpr 


at  finding  them  all  fillei 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

"Graves  are  seldom  enclosed  by  a  frnri' : 
cattle  pasiure  among  tlicoi,  and  paths  lead 
over  and  through  them. 

"  Epitaphs  are  very  simpli\  merely  stnling 
what  dynasty  reigns,  »here  the  deceased  was 
burn,  what  generation  of  the  family  he  belong- 


ed to,  and  his  ancestral  name.  Dr.  Medhurst 
describes  some  square,  dome-covered  tombs,  in 
Shantung,  like  to/ies,  desiitnle  of  inscription, 
but  very  solidly  built.  He  also  noticed  one 
stone,  in  that  province,  bearing  an  epitaph  to 
the  memory  of  a  laithlul  wile,  by  a  sorrowing 
husband.  Laudatory  expressions  are  very 
rare  on  Chinese  tombstones;  nor  are  quota- 
lions  from  the  classics,  or  stanzas  of  poetry, 
introduced,  to  convey  a  sentiment." 


The  Civilized  Indians  of  North  America. 

The  late  extension  of  our  dominion  to  the 
Rio  Gila  and  over  Upper  California,  has  placed 
us  in  contact  with  some  Indian  tribes  of  a  very 
interesting  character.  They  are  probably  the 
descendants  of  the  same  Aztec  race,  which 
founded  or  subdued  the  empiie  of  Mexico,  and 
who,  according  to  the  accounts  given  to  the 
Spaniards,  migrated  Irom  the  north- west.  The 
earliest  notice  of  these  agricultural  and  civil- 
ized nations  of  North  America,  was  furnished 
by  an  expedition  undertaken  in  the  year  1540, 
by  Vasquez  Coronado.  He  explored  the 
country  between  the  Kio  del  Nurte  and  the 
Colorado;  and  although  there  is  some  difficul- 
ty in  idemilNing  the  places  he  visited,  there  is 
no  doubt  as  respects  the  authenticity  and  gene- 
ral features  of  his  narrative.  Me  calls  the 
country  he  visited  Cibola,  the  biifTalo  country  ; 
he  enumerates  56  villages  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rio  del  None,  and  estimates 
the  whole  population  at  2(J,000  warriors,  or 
about  00,000  souls. 

All  the  villages  were  constructed  on  the 
same  plan.  They  did  not  consist  of  Itouses  or 
ranges  of  houses  separated  by  streets,  but  each 
village  was  a  single  block  of  adjacent  houses 
connected  together,  and  in  the  shape  of  a 
square  or  parallelogram.  They  differed  in 
size,  and  their  height  varied  from  two  to  seven 
stories.  Muzaque  in  Cibola  was  the  only  one  in 
which  the  houses  were  seven  stories  high;  ge- 
nerally they  had  three  or  four  stories.  Inside  of 
each  village  there  was  a  court  common  to  all 
the  houses.  All  the  roofs  were  on  the  same 
level,  flat,  and  forming  terraces.  There  were 
no  doors  or  openings  on  the  ground  or  lower 
story  ;  but  on  a  level  with  the  second  story, 
there  was  a  projecting  balcony  extending  round 
the  whole  village,  with  doors  opening  into  the 
several  houses. 

'i'liere  were  no  external  stairs  leading  to  the 
balcony  ;  the  only  way  to  ascend  was  by  mov- 
able ladilcrs,  which  in  case  of  an  attack  were 
taken  inside.  At  Ciciiye  the  houses  which 
opened  on  the  internal  court  were  higher  than 
those  Dicing  outside,  'I'jiis  was  intended  for 
delt^nce  ;  and  this  village  was  also  surrounded 
by  a  low  stone  wall.  The  inhabitants  as.-,crl- 
cil  that  they  never  were  subdued  by   any  olhrr 

The  houses  were  well  distributed  inside. 
Tli.re  were  always  a  kitchen,  an  oven,  and  a 
ilKliiict  room  for  breaking  the  maize  and  con» 
vrriiiii;  it  into  meal.      This  work  was,  as  usual, 

luounlaiiis   thev  had    no   other    fuel    but    drird 


grass,  of  which  they  collected  large  quantities 
both  for  cooking  and  to  warm  ihemseUes. 

'I'he  walls  of  the  houses  of  those  villages 
were  not  stone,  but  prepared  earth.  Accord- 
ing to  Castaiieda,  (who  wrote  a  history  of  this 
expedition,)  "The  natives  have  no  lime,  but 
substitute  for  it  a  mixture  of  ashes,  earth  and 
coals  ;  although  their  houses  are  four  s'ories 
high,  the  walls  are  only  half  a  fathom  thick. 
They  make  great  heaps  of  rush  and  grass,  and 
set  these  on  fire;  when  reduced  to  coals  and 
ashes  they  throw  over  that  mass  a  great  quan- 
tity of  earth  and  water,  and  mix  the  whole 
together.  They  then  knead  that  mixture  into 
round  balls,  which  they  dry  and  use  instead 
of  stones.  They  plaster  the  whole  with  the 
same  mixture  ;  so  that  the  building  has  the 
a[ipearance  of  mason's  work." 

Under  ground  there  were  subterraneous 
rooms,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Estulas,  liter- 
ally slews,  and  which  may  be  translated  air 
liaths.  In  the  middle  of  each  there  was  a  fire 
sufficient  to  preset ve  the  heat,  which  was  fed 
with  thyme  and  other  dried  grass.  These 
places  were  exclusively  allotted  to  the  men. 
Women  were  forbidden  to  enter  them,  and  ?3- 
cupied  the  stories  above.  Some  of  these 
eslvfus  were  round,  and  some  square.  Their 
upper  floor  which  was  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  was  supported  by  pine  pillars,  and 
thev  were  paved  with  large  smooth  stones. 

The  most  extraordinary  were  found  in  a 
village  called  Braba,  which  in  other  respects 
was  remarkable,  li  was  built  on  both  banks 
of  the  river,  across  which  were  bridges  made 
with  squared  pine  timber.  The  estufas  there 
were  supported  by  twelve  pillars, each  of  which 
was  two  fathoms  in  circumference,  and  two 
fathoms  in  height. 

Another  remarkable  village  was  that  of 
Aciico,  between  Cibola  and  'I'iguex,  which  was 
built  upon  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  rock. 
This  could  be  ascended  only  by  stairs  cut  in 
the  rock.  After  three  hundred  steep  steps, 
there  remained  eighteen  feet  in  height,  to 
climb  which  there  was  no  other  aid  than  small 
holes,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  cut  in  the 
rock.  Large  stones  were  collected  on  the 
top,  to  be  rolled  over  any  assailant.  The  vil- 
lage, which  contained  only  two  hundred  war- 
riors, was  deemed  impregnable.  There  was 
a  table  land  on  the  top  sufficient  to  sow  a 
certain  quantity  of  maize,  and  cisterns  to  re- 
ceive water. 

All  these  people  subsisted  principally  on 
vegetable  food.  Maize,  beans,  and  pumpkins, 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  being  universally 
cultivated,  and  bread  made  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Mezquile  tree  is  also  spoken  of. 

These  ancient  Spanish  accounts  which  have 
only  recently  been  made  public,  are  confirmed 
by  late  observers.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing books  of  travels  into  the  western  wilder- 
ness, the  "  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  fur- 
nishes many  interesting  details  oii  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  remnant  of  the  aboriginal  population  of 
New  Mexico  still  dwelling  in  that  province, 
live  ill  distinct  villages,  called  PucIjIos.  They 
arc  a  reniarkablv  sober  and   induslriotis  race, 

Their  dwelling-houses  contain  seldom  more 
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than  two  or  three  small  npartnients,  but  are 
frrqiienlly  two  stories  high,  and  sometimes 
more.  There  is,  most  generally,  no  direct 
cominunicaiion  between  the  street  and  the 
lower  rooms,  into  which  they  descend  by  a 
trapdoor  from  the  upper  story,  the  latter  being 
accessible  only  by  means  of  a  movable  ladder. 
Eacli  Pueblo  is  under  the  control  of  a  (Ca- 
cique, chosen  among  themselves.  When  any 
public  business  is  to  be  Iransncted,  he  collects 
the  principal  chiefs  in  aneslufa  or  cell  usually 
under  ground,  where  the  subjects  of  debiiie  are 
discussed  and  settled.  When  they  return  from 
their  war  expeditions,  they  always  visit  the 
council  cell  first.  Here  they  dance  and  ca- 
rouse, and  frequently  for  two  days  without 
seeing  their  families.  The  council  h-as  charge 
of  the  interior  police,  and  keeps  a  strict  eye 
over  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  village; 
and  the  females  are  almost  universally  noted 
for  their  ch.istity  and  modest  deportment. 

Some  of  the  villages  were  built  upon  rocky 
eminences  almost  inaccessible.  The  ruins  of 
Sun  Felipe  mxy  be  seen  on  the  very  verge  of 
a  precipice  several  hundred  feet  high,  the  base 
of  which  is  washed  by  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
The  still  existing  Pueblo  of  Acoma  stands  upon 
an  isolated  mound,  whose  area  is  occupied  by 
the  village,  being  fringt'd  all  around  by  a  pre- 
cipitous clilf.  The  inhabitants  enter  the  village 
by  means  of  ladders,  and  by  steps  cut  into  the 
solid  rock.  (Acuco.) 

There  still  exists  a  Pueblo  of  Taos,  com- 
posed of  two  edifices,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
creek,  and  formerly  communicating  by  a 
bridge.  The  base  story,  near  four  hundred 
feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide,  is 
divided  into  numerous  ap.irtments,  upon  which 
other  tiers  of  rooms  are  built  to  the  height  of 
six  or  eij;ht  stories.  The  outer  rooms  are 
entered  through  trap  doors  in  the  roofs.  A 
spacious  hall  in  the  centre  known  as  the  estufa, 
is  reserved  for  their  secret  councils.  These 
two  buildings  afford  habitations,  it  is  said,  for 
over  six  hundred  souls  [probably  Braba].  An 
edifice  of  a  similar  character  is  found  in  the 
pueblo  of  Picuris. 

Wheat  is  now  generally  cultivated  ;  hut  In 
dinn  corn  generally  converted  into  tortillas,  oi 
into  a  thin  mush  called  atole,  together  with 
beans,  continue  to  be  the  principal  food  of  the 
Indians.  Tbey  also  make  a  flour  from  the 
ftuit  of  the  Mezquite  tree.  This  is  a  species 
of  honey  locust,  the  bean  of  which  being  full 
of  a  sweet  glutinous  substance,  is  dried  and 
ground  into  flour,  which  is  baked  in  large 
loaves  that  will  keep  a  whole  year.  The  po- 
tato though  cultivated  only  of  late  is  indige. 
nous  in  the  mountain  valleys,  where  its  tubers 
are  seldom  larger  than  filberts. 

The  striking  similarity  of  these  two  inde- 
pendent accounts,  written  at  an  interval  of  two 
centuries,  strongly  confirms  the  truth  of  each, 
and  shows  the  unchangeableness  of  the  habits 
of  these  half  civilized  people. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  marked  on 
our  maps  as  Casas  grandes,  are  not  unfrequent 
in  the  region  of  the  Rio  Gila.  They  are  ge- 
nerally ascribed  to  the  Aztecs,  and  are  evi- 
dently similar  to  those  above  mentioned.  A 
Spanish  priest  Pedro  Font,  thus  describes  one 
which  he  visited  in  1775  near  the  Gila. 


The  ruins  of  the  houses  which  formed  the 
town  extended  more  than  one  league  to  the 
east ;  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  broken 
vases  and  other  painted  pottery. 

The  house  itself  is  a  parallelogram,  facing 
precisely  the  four  cardinal  points;  externally 
seventy  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and  fifty 
wide  from  east  to  west.  It  consists  of  five 
halls,  three  internal,  of  equal  size,  twenty-si.x 
feet  by  ten,  and  two  external  thirty-eight  feel 
hv  twelve,  and  they  are  all  eleven  feet  high. 
The  edifice  had  had  three  stories,  and  proba- 
bly four,  counting  one  under  ground.  There 
was  no  trace  of  stairs,  which  probably  were 
wooden,  and  burnt  when  the  Apaches  set  th 
building  on  fire.  The  whole  building  is  mad 
of  earth  ;  the  interior  walls  being  four  feet 
thick  and  well  constructed,  and  the  externa 
six  feet  thick,  and  shelving  outside.  The  lim 
ber  work  consisted  partly  of  meztique,  princi 
pally  of  pine,  though  the  nearest  fiine  forest 
was  twenty-five  leagues  distant.  Facing  the 
eastern  gate,  there  is  another  hall  twenty-sij 
feet  by  eighteen  inside.  Towards  the  south- 
west there  are  the  remains  of  a  building  one 
story  high.  Around  the  whole  there  are  indi- 
cations of  an  external  wall,  which  included  the 
house  and  other  buildings.  This  wall  was 
inside  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  north 
to  south,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty  from  east 
to  west. 

From  some  remains  of  mud  walls,  and  some 
scattered  blocks,  it  appears  that  there  had 
been  a  canal  to  bring  water  from  the  river  to 
the  town. 

It  is  evident  from  these  statements,  which 
are  transcribed  from  Albert  Gallatin's  Memoir 
on  the  Indians  of  North  America,  that  the  In- 
dians now  living  on  the  Rio  Gila  are  the  same 
race  which  built  the  ruined  buildings  described 
above,  and  that  their  civilization  is  of  the  Az- 
tec or  Toltec  type.  That  civilization  is  un- 
doubtedly indigenous  to  the  American  Conti- 
nent, and  its  architectural  remains  are  as  pe- 
culiar as  those  of  Assyria,  or  Egypt,  or  Etru- 
ria  in  the  old  world. 

Much  remains  to  be  discovered  in  these 
newly  acquired  regions,  respecting  the  lan- 
guage, arts,  and  history  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  inquisi- 
tive and  restless  curiosity  of  our  countrymen, 
will  at  no  distant  period  bring  to  light  all  that 
can  now  be  traced  of  this  remarkable  people. 

Lieut.  Emory  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Gila,  two  Indian  Nations,  the  Pijmos  and 
Coco-Maricopas.  The  former  are  the  ancient 
inhabitants  ;  the  latter  recent  emigrants  from 
the  west.  They  live  in  thatched  cottages  30 
or  40  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  the  twigs  of 
cotton  wood,  interwoven  with  the  straw  of 
wheat,  maize,  and  cane. 

Cotton,  wheat,  maize,  beans,  pumpkins,  and 
watermelons,  are  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  of  these  people.  Their  fields  are  laid  ofl" 
in  squares,  and  watered  by  the  acequins  of  the 
Ryo  Gila.  Their  implements  of  husbandry 
aie  the  wooden  plough,  the  harrow,  and  the 
cast-steel  axe.  Both  nations  cherish  an  aver 
sion  to  war,  and  a  profound  attachment  to  all 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  life.  They  have  f 
high  regard  fir  morality,  and  punish  trans 
gressions  more  by  public  opinion,  than  by  fines 


or  corporal   punishments.     Polygamy  is  un- 
known  nmnng  them. 

Near  the  head  waters  of  the  Salinas,  there 
is  an  Indian  tribe  called  Mawkeys,  who  in 
manners,  habits,  and  pursuits,  are  said  to  re- 
semble the  Pijuios,  except  that  they  live  in 
houses  scooped  in  the  hill  sides,  and  in  the 
solid  rock.  They  spin  and  weave,  and  make 
butter  and  cheese.  Their  complexion  and  fea- 
tures resemble  the  European,  and  their  govern- 
ment is  patriarchal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  aboriginal  popula- 
tion of  New  Mexico  belongs  to  this  class  of 
civilized  Indians,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt,  that  it  is  among  them  we  are  to  seek 
for  the  language,  traditions,  and  architectural 
remains,  which  are  to  throw  light  on  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  Toltccs  and  Aztecs,  who 
held  the  sceptre  of  Central  America  at  the 
time  of  the  discovery.  It  is  not  merely  scat- 
tered buildings  which  remain  to  point  out  the 
course  of  the  migrations  of  those  powerful 
races.  Along  the  Rio  Gila  for  the  space  of 
100  miles,  the  ruins  are  spread  over  a  great 
portion  of  the  ground,  wherever  the  mountains 
recede  from  the  river. 

There  is  one  broad  valley  twenty  miles  in 
length  covered  with  the  ruins  of  buildings  and 
broken  pottery.  These  ruins  are  unilbrmly  of 
the  same  kind.  Not  one  stone  remains  on  the 
top  of  the  other  or  above  ground.  They  are 
discoverable  by  the  broken  pottery  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  stones  laid  in  regular  order 
on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and  showing  the 
traces  of  the  foundations  of  houses.  Most  of 
these  outlines  are  rectangular,  and  vary  from 
.50  to  :200  and  400  feet  front.  The  stones  are 
unhewn,  and  mostly  amygdaloidal  rounded  by 
attrition. 

The  implement  for  grinding  corn  and  the 
broken  pottery,  are  the  only  vestiges  of  me- 
chanical arts  among  the  ruins,  except  a  kw 
ornaments,  principally  large  well-turned  beads 
of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  same  corn- 
grinder  and  pottery  are  now  in  use  among  the 
Pijmos.  The  first  consists  of  two  large  stones 
slightly  concave  and  convex,  fitting  each  other, 
and  intended  to  crush  the  corn  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hand. 


Sharks  in  Ihe  East  Indies. — "  Whilst  our 
supper  was  in  preparation,  I  strolled  to  the 
end  of  [a  sandy  tongue  of  land  on  a  small 
island  adjacent  to  Borneo,]  to  view  several 
shoals  of  fish  which  were  playing  in  the  eddies, 
wishing  much  for  a  net  to  encircle  some  for 
our  rppast.  Hardly  had  the  wish  been  con- 
ceived before  several  sharks  made  a  desperate 
dash  amongst  them,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
panic  forced  several  on  shore  at  my  feet,  the 
sharks  themselves  literally  grounding.  The 
suddenness  of  the  dash,  added  to  some  little 
fear  that  I  was  the  object  aimed  at,  and  their 
exertions  to  regain  the  water,  prevented  my 
being  so  alert  as  1  might  have  been,  and  but 
two  of  the  fish  were  secured  for  our  repast, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  my  Sandwich  Island 
alienHanIs,  who  sprang  niihesharks  themselves, 
thinking  them  better  booty." — Voyage  of  the 
Samarang. 
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Wonldst  thou  have  me  fall  or  fly  ? 

Hear  me  sing,  or  see  me  die  1 

If  thy  heart  is  cold  and  dull, 

Knowing  nothing  bcautilul, — 

If  thy  proud  eye  never  glows 

With  the  light  love  only  knows, — 

If  the  loss  of  friend  or  home 

Ne'er  hath  made  life  wearisome, — 

If  thy  cheek  has  never  known 

Tears  that  fall  with  sorrow's  moan, — 

If  a  hopeless  mother's  sigh 

Brings  no  tear-drop  to  thine  eye, — 

Thou  mayst  smile  to  see  rae  die  ! 

But  if  thou  canst  love  the  lay 

Welcoming  the  birth  of  May,— 

Or  summer's  song,  or  Autunm's  dirge 

Cheering  Winter's  dreary  verge, — 

If  thou  lovest  beauty's  hues, 

Decked  with  light  or  gemmed  with  dews, — 

If,  all  meaner  tJioughts  above. 

Thou  canst  hope,  and  trust,  and  love, — 

If  from  all  dishonour  free. 

Thou  canst  Nature's  lover  be, — 

Spare  her  minstrel, — pily  me  ! 

M 


SelecUons  from  Letters  of  Deborah  Bell. 

After  speaking  of  the  degeneracy  wliich 
appeared  even  among  some  who  miide  high 
pretensions  to  the  moiions  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
D.  Uell,  in  one  of  her  letters  to  Joseph  I'ike 
remarks,  "  When  I  hear  such  things,  and  see 
how  loose,  frothy,  and  vain,  such  are  when  in 
company,  it  greatly  wounds  my  very  soul,  and 
I  am  ready  to  say.  Truth  will  never  prosper 
in  a  general  way  as  it  did  formerly,  while  such 
as  make  so  hi^h  a  profession  of  it,  live  and 
walk  from  under  the  power  of  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  cross  is  very  Utile 
borne  now-a-days,  except  by  a  small  remnant, 
and  the.--e  are  by  the  others  accounted  a  nar- 
row-spirited people,  who  say  they  make  the 
Kay  more  narrow  than  there  is  need  for  it. 
But  sometimes  I  am  ready  to  fear  such  have 
either  never  entered  in  at  the  strait  gale,  or 
else  after  some  time  have  returned  back  into 
the  broad  way  again.  Such  may  well  be 
numbered  among  some  of  old,  whom  the  apos- 
tle calls  f  lolish,  because  they  did  not  obey  the 
Truth  after  it  was  revealed,  but  having  begun 
in  the  Spirit,  sought  to  be  made  perfect  by  the 
flesh.  'J'his  seems  to  he  the  stale  of  many  in 
our  day,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
these  things  is  known  unto  Him  that  knows 
all.  For  my  part  1  do  fully  expect,  that  ex- 
cept timely  repentance  be  known,  of  which  1 
see  little  hopes  at  present,  the  Lord  will  bring 
a  sore  and  grievous  judgment  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  Truth  and  name,  which  will  fully 
manifest  the  hypocrite  and  double-tongued." 

"  And  ihoui^h  the  gold  must  pass  through 
the  fire  as  well  as  the  dross,  yet  the  effect  will 
be  difTereni,  for  it  will  destroy  the  one,  and 
make  the  other  more  pure  and  beautiful ;  and 
though  the  winds  blow  hard  upon  the  wheal, 
yet  it  will  not  be  driven  away,  but  only  ihe 
chaff,  which  is  not  fit  to  be  gathered  into  the 
garner  of  God's  power.  And  in  these  days 
precious  unto  the  Lord  will  such  be,  as  in  sin- 
cerity and  true  hcartediicss,  have  loved,  served 


and  feared  him  above  all.  The  daily  cry  of 
my  poor  soul  unto  my  God  is,  that  1  may  be 
one  of  that  number,  whatsoever  exercises  it 
may  be  my  lot  to  go  through,  for  the  Seed's 
sake  in  this  suffering  day." 

From  the  above  we  may  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  new  is  overtaking  the  church 
at  this  day.  In  1718,  the  upright  biinhcn- 
bf-arers  appear  to  have  been  comparatively 
few — the  outcry  against  them  that  they  made 
the  path  narrower  than  there  is  need  for  it, 
was  similar  with  what  is  said  now,  and  the 
safe  hiding  place  for  tiiose  who  love  and  serve 
God  remains  to  be  unchangeable. 

In  1719,  she  wrote,  "The  Lord  in  his  ten- 
der mercy  look  down  upon  his  church  in  gene- 
ral, and  the  families  in  particular,  and  admin- 
ister suitably  lo  the  present  condition  and 
circumstances  of  his  people  everywhere  is  my 
cry  to  him,  and  preserve  forever  under  the 
shadow  of  his  «ing,  and  in  the  pavilion  of  his 
power,  such  as  are  bent  for  his  glory,  and  the 
i;ood  of  his  people  above  all.  For  many  are 
the  poisoned  arrows  which  the  enemy  is  shoot- 
ing at  such,  because  they  stand  as  in  the  front, 
and  are  boldly  fighting  with  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit  against  the  wicked  One  in  all  his  appear- 
ances. The  true-hearted  soldiers  often  ineel 
wiih  very  close  engagements,  by  reason  of  so 
many  who  pretend  to  be  of  the  disciples  and 
followers  of  Christ,  deserting  their  Master,  and 
starting  aside  out  of  their  places;  and  this 
makes  not  otdy  the  battle  harder  upon  such  as 
dare  not  quit  their  posts,  but  it  also  makes  the 
breach  wider,  which  ought  to  be  made  up. 
How  these  expect  to  escape  that  woe,  which 
is  pronounced  upon  such  as  will  not  stand  in 
the  gap,  !md  make  up  the  breach  for  the  house 
of  Israel,  I  know  not.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  Lord  in  his  own  lime  will  arise  for  his  own 
Name  and  suffering  Seed's  sake,  which  even 
groans  and  cries  from  a  sense  and  sight  of  the 
abomination,  which  will,  if  not  speedily  purged 
out,  bring  desolation.  And  indeed,  desolation 
is  already  come  upon  many,  leho  once  knew  a 
good  condition,  and  the  greatest  misery  of 
such  is,  they  are  not  sensible  of  their  poor, 
empty,  desolate  slate;  but  too  many  like  some 
of  old,  are  thinking  themselves  rich  and  full, 
wanting  nothing.  And  such  as  these  are  very 
apt  to  set  themselves  on  high,  and  are  speak- 
ing peace  to  their  poor  souls,  saying,  We  shall 
see  no  sorrow  ;  when  alas!  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
telling  them  plainly,  bolh  immediately  in 
themselves  and  through  the  faithful,  that  they 
are  deceived  by  the  gieat  deceiver  of  souls  ; 
for  their  slate  is  quite  contrary,  namely,  poor, 
naked,  blind,  and  miserable,  and  wanting  all 
things.  But  oh,  how  hard  doth  this  plain 
dealing  go  down,  with  this  wise,  conceited, 
self-righteous  people;  for  with  sorrow  1  write 
it,  ihere  are  very  few  in  these  days  who  have 
an  ear  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches;  and  indeed  ihe  voice  and  language 
of  the  Spirit  is  very  little  lo  be  heard  in  the 
church  now-n-days." 

After  speaking  of  the  true  minis-lers  deliver- 
ing their  message,  and  then  retiring  to  dwell 
in  solitary  places,  she  adds,  "  But  in  the  main, 
the  spring  of  the  ministry  is  very  much  stop- 
ped, and  true  ministers  shut  up,  especially  to- 
wards  Ihe  professors  of  Truth;  yet  wc  have 


abundance  of  preaching  amongst  us,  but 
[chiefly]  fro.n  the  letter  which  killeth." 
\Vhere\er  a  living  gospel  ministry  is  rejected 
and  found  fault  «iih,  the  spring  will  be  closed 
towards  such  faultfinders,  and  they  may  be 
the  means  of  hindering  for  a  time  the  work  of 
the  Lord  from  being  canied  on.  In  their  self 
will  they  may  condemn  those  who  minister 
from  the  Divine  source,  while  they  are  blii.d 
to  their  own  true  condition,  not  being  in  a 
state  of  mind  to  know  when  good  comes,  and 
where  it  comes  from.  But  Deborah  Bell  re- 
marks,  "  Although  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  see 
Trinh  trampled  upon  and  under  sutlering,  and 
its  faithful  servanis  suffering  with  it  ;  yet  I  do 
believe  the  greater  its  suHijring  is,  and  ihe 
lower  we  bow  and  are  baptized  in  a  pure  sym- 
pathy with  the  blessed  suflf'ring  Spirit,  the 
hiyher  we  shall  be  raised  by  the  Truth  when  it 
arises." 

"  For  it  must  arise  and  come  into  dominion 
over  all  oppo.sers  and  gainsiyers  ;  and  blessed 
will  all  such  be  who  are  willing  to  keep  com- 
pany with  it,  and  not  only  to  believe  in,  but 
even  to  suffer  wilh  it  and  for  it.  I  have  some- 
times thought  it  is  not  a  hard  thing  lo  follow 
Truth,  when  it  is  exalted  and  triumphs  over 
all,  and  reigns  in  glory  ;  then  many  will  spetik 
well  of  it ;  but  when  it  comes  to  suffer,  be  buf- 
feted, mocked,  and  reviled,  then  comes  the 
trial  of  our  love,  and  many  we  see  who  are 
not  willing  or  aide  to  bear  these  things."  How 
true,  and  how  often  do  we  see  these  remarks 
verified.  When  any  reproach  accompanies 
the  defence  of  the  Truth,  those  who  do  not 
bear  the  cross  and  walk  in  the  narrow  way, 
will  shun  it  and  leave  its  testimonies  to  be 
supported  by  others.  If  the  Society  and  its 
doctrines  and  practice  were  altogether  left  to 
their  management,  it  would  go  rapidly  lo  de- 
cay, and  the  spirit  and  marks  of  the  Quaker 
would  be  lost,  and  merged  in  the  habits  and 
spirit  of  a  vain  and  irreligious  world.  Qua- 
kerism is  primitive  Christianity  revived,  and 
cannot  subsist  wiihoiit  the  lilis  and  Spirit  of 
Christ,  any  more  than  a  man  can  belong  lo 
Christ,  without  having,  and  living  iinder,  his 
sanctifying  power  and  Spir:t.  "  If  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of 
his." 


Thomas  Scatlergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continuedfrom  page  2ii  ) 

In  oqr  illustrations  respecting  the  faithful 
support  of  our  pecidiarities  and  testimonies, 
«e  have  been  led  away  from  William  Savery, 
of  whose  life  we  were  giving  a  brief  sketch. 
Being  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  ho 
was  obedient  to  the  requirings  of  his  lioly 
Leader,  and  his  labours  in  the  churches  were 
acceptable  to  the  failhful.  We  shall  not  follow 
him  very  closely  in  his  many  travels  in  the 
ministry,  and  labours  at  home.  In  17!):),  he 
and  several  other  Friends  felt  religiously  con- 
cerned to  visit  the  North-wislern  Indians,  and 
they  attended,  with  the  iipprobiition  of  President 
Washington,  a  Ireaty  held  between  the  gov. 
ernment  of  the  United  Stales  and  those  Indi- 
uns.     Many    of  the    Indians   were    eloquent 


irators,  and  men  of  fine  iiilellects.  Willi  im 
ells  ill  his  account  i>l' this  journey,  of  a  reply 
made  by  one  of  them,  which  indic.ued  a 
irom|)iness  at  sarcasm.  He  says,  •'  An  old 
Indian  who  paid  a  visit  to  the  white  people  a 
few  years  p  isl,  and  who,  on  account  of  his 
residence  far  in  the  North- west,  had  seldom 
;ven  seen  any  belijre,  being  inquired  of  re- 
ipecling  the  country  in  that  remote  rei^ion, 
which  had  been  but  little  explored,  replied, 
'  that  he  was  old,  hut  that  his  sons  had  tra- 
ireiied  very  far,  and  told  him  some  extraordi- 
nary things  ;'  upon  which  he  was  asked, 
■  whether  his  sons  had  not  told  him  lies  V 
•  Lies  I'  said  he  in  amazement  !  '  No,  that  is 
impos.sible,  for  they  hrive  never  seen  a  Euro- 
pean.'"  Joseph  Moore,  a  ministering  Friend 
of  New  Jersey,  one  ol' those  who  accompanied 
William  Savery  on  this  mission  of  love,  in  his 
account  of  the  journey,  gives  another  instance 
of  Indian  wit.  A  physician  by  the  name  of 
M'Caskey  was  at  the  treaty,  who  had  been  in 
St.  Clair's  army  at  the  time  of  its  defeat  by 
the  Indians.  One  of  the  Shawnee  warriors 
who  had  been  airiong  the  victors  at  the  battle, 
coming  to  visit  Friends  at  their  lodgings,  found 
M'Caskey  there,  and  having  learned  that  he 
hud  been  with  St.  Clair,  pleasantly  said,  "You 
are  my  friend,  tliough  you  ran  away  from  me 
once." 

In  1694,  William  Savery  again  went  to  the 
North  10  attend  a  treaty  with  the  Indians.  At 
the  time  of  the  treaty,  he  notes  one  day  that 
the  Indians  performed  what  they  called  a  brag 
dance.  Any  one  by  depositing  a  bottle  of 
strong  drink  is  at  such  a  time  al  liberty  to 
make  a  brag  or  boast  of  all  the  feats  he  has 
performed  in  war,  and  ofihe  number  of  scalps 
he  has  taken.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the 
Indians  after  hearing  the  marvellous  stories 
the  others  had  to  tell  of  their  valoiirous  deeds, 
deposited  his  boltle,  and  commenced  his  brag. 
He  said  he  had  been  a  man  of  peace  all  his 
days,  practising  as  a  physician,  and  having 
been  very  industrious  in  his  profession,  he  had 
restored  to  health  many  who  were  ready  to 
die.  Then  comparing  himself  wiih  the  others, 
he  said  their  brags  were  noihing  to  his.  "  Any 
child  might  kill  a  man,  but  it  required  the 
judgment  and  wisdom  of  a  great  man  to  save 
another's  life."  The  Indians  present  all  ad- 
mitied  the  doctor's  brag  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

The  Indians  often  express  themselves  in  a 
striking  and  interesting  manner.  From  Uecke- 
welder's  account  of  "The  Delawares,"  we 
extract  the  following  anecdote  :  "Seating  my- 
self once  upon  a  log  by  the  side  of  an  Indian, 
who  was  resting  himself  there,  being  at  ihut 
time  actively  employed  in  fencing  in  his  corn- 
field, 1  observed  to  him,  that  he  inusl  be  very 
fond  of  working,  as  1  never  saw  him  idling 
away  his  lime,  as  is  so  common  with  the  Indi- 
ans. The  answer  he  returned,  made  a  very 
great  impression  on  my  mind.  I  have  re- 
membered it  ever  since,  and  I  shall  try  to  relate 
it  as  nearly  in  his  own  words  as  possible. 

"  My  friend,  the  fishes  in  ihe  water,  and  the 
birds  in  the  air,  and  on  the  earth,  have  taught 
me  to  work.  By  their  example  I  have  been 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  labour  and  indus- 
try. When  I  was  a  young  man  I  loitered 
about  a  good  deal,  doing  nothing,  just  like  the 


THE   FRIEND. 

oher   Indians,   who   say.  that    working   is  for 

liiies  and  negroes,  and  the  Indians  have  been 

dained  for  other  purposes — to  hunt  the  deer 

id  catch  ihe  beaver,  oiler,  raccoon,  and  such 

other  animals.     But   it  one  day  so  happened, 

that    while    hunting,    I  came  to  the   bank  of 

the  Susquehanna,  and  having  sat  myself  down  j 

near  the  water's  edge  to  rest  a  liille,  and  cast- 1 

ing  my  eye  on  the  water,  I  was  forcibly  struck 

when   1  observed  wiih  what  industry  the  Me- 

cehgalingus    (sun-fish)    heaped    small    stones' 

together,  to  make  secure  places  for  their  spawn; 

and  all   this  labour  they  did  with  their  mouth 

and  body,  without  hands  ! 

"  Astonislied,  as  well  as  diverted,  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  sat  awhile  smoking  and  looking  on, 
when  presently  a  little  bird  not  far  from  me 
raised  a  song,  which  enticed  me  to  look  t'lai 
way.  While  I  was  trying  to  dislingiiish  where i 
the  songster  was,  and  catch  it  with  my  eyes, 
iis  male  wiih  as  much  grass  as  it  could  hold  i 
in  its  bill,  passed  close  by  me  and  flew  inlo  a 
bush,  where  I  perceived  them  together,  busily 
employed  in  building  their  nest,  and  singing 
as  their  work  went  on.  I  saw  ihe  birds  in  ihe 
air  and  fishes  in  the  water  working  diligently 
and  cheerfully,  and  all  ihis  without  hands.  I 
thought  it  was  strange, — and  1  became  lost  in 
wonder.  I  looked  at  myself,  and  saw  two 
long  arms,  provided  with  hands  and  fingers, 
and  with  joints  that  might  be  opened  and  shut 
al  pleasure.  I  could,  when  I  pleased,  lake  op 
anything  with  these  hands,  hold  it  fast,  or  let 
it  loose,  and  carry  it  along  wiih  me.  When  I 
walked,  1  observed,  moreover,  that  I  had  a 
sloul  body  capable  of  bearing  fatigue,  and 
supported  by  two  stout  legs,  with  which  I  could 
climb  10  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
descend  at  pleasure  into  the  valleys. 

"  And  is  it  possible,  said  I,  thit  a  being  so 
wonderfully  formed  as  I  am,  was  created  to 
live  in  idleness  ;  while  the  birds  which  have 
no  hands,  and  nothing  but  iheir  little  hills  to 
help  them,  work  with  cheerfulness,  and  with- 
out being  told  to  do  so?  Has  then  the  great 
Creator  of  man,  and  of  all  living  creatures, 
given  me  all  these  limbs  for  no  purpose?  Il 
cannot  be.  I  will  try  to  go  to  work.  I  did 
so,  and  went  away  from  Ihe  village  to  a  spot 
of  good  land,  where  I  built  a  cabin,  enclosed 
ground,  sowed  corn,  and  raised  cattle.  Ever 
since  that  lime,  I  have  enjoyed  a  good  appe- 
tite and  sound  sleep, — while  others  spend  their 
nights  in  dancing,  and  are  suflering  with  hun- 
ger, I  live  in  plenty.  I  keep  horses,  cows  and 
fowls.  I  am  happy.  See,  my  friend,  the 
birds  and  fishes  have  taught  me  to  work  !" 

It  is  related  that  a  Moliegan  Indian  asked 
a  female  Indian  who  was  one  of  the  Moravian 
converts,  whelhcr  all  ihe  people  who  belonged 
to  the  congregnlion  .she  did,  felt  the  love  of 
God.  "  I  cannot  lell,"  she  onsweied,  "  whe- 
ther all  feel  ii,  but  those  who  believe,  and  love 
the  Saviour,  feel  it  certainly.  Suppose  there 
was  a  very  good  meal  preparing  in  this  room, 
and  many  people  attending;  those  only  who 
eat,  can  say  that  the  victuals  taste  well.  The 
others  cannot  say  so.  Thus  it  is  with  our 
Saviour;  those  only  who  have  lasted  of  his 
love  can  speak  of  il,  and  they  never  forget  it." 
To  this  ihe  Mohegan  assented,  and  speaking 
of  the  birth  of  his  first  child,  said,  "1  thought. 
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this  child  God  has  made;  and  I  loved  it  so 
much  that  I  could  not  forbear  looking  at  it 
conlinually.  Soon  alter  ihe  child  died,  and  [ 
mourned  to  that  degree  that  noihing  would 
coml'ort  me.  I  had  no  rest  ilay  nor  nighi,  and 
my  child  was  alwaxs  in  my  iboughis",  for  my 
very  heart  cleaved  lo  il.  At  last  1  could  bear 
the  house  no  longer,  but  ran  inio  the  woods, 
and  almost  lost  my  senses.  The  Indians  then 
advised  me  lo  take  an  emetic  to  cet  rid  of  my 
sorrow.  I  complied  ;  but  the  love  for  my 
child,  and  my  sorrow  for  its  loss  were  not  re- 
moved, and  1  returned  to  the  woods,  'i'here  I 
beheld  the  trees  and  ibe  birds,  and  I  consid- 
ered that  the  same  God  created  them,  who 
made  my  child.  I  then  said,  '  'I'hou  O  Gwl ! 
who  madesi  all  things,  I  know  not  where  thou 
an,  but  1  have  heard  that  ihou  Huellest  in 
heaven.  Thou  hast  laken  my  child,  take  my 
sorrows  and  griefs  also  from  me.'  This  was 
done,  and  I  could  then  forget  my  child.  From 
this  I  conclude,  that  ihose  who  love  God  are 
dispo.sed  as  I  was  towards  the  child  I  so  dear- 
ly loved,  'i'hi-y  can  nev<r  forget  him,  nor 
find  rest  nor  pleasure  in  anything  else." 

William  Savery,  after  his  return  from  the 
Indian  treaty,  visited  the  Yeaily  Meeting  of 
Virginia  in  179.5,  and  on  the  i8ih  of  Fil'ih 
monih,  1796,  sailed  in  company  with  several 
other  Friends  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe. 


(To 


iitinued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

JIacaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Conlinued  from  page  221.) 
Let  us  now  compare  togeiher  Ihe  accounts 
given  by  Macaulay  and  Claikson  of  this  afiiiir 
of  Magdalen  College.  The  former  says  that 
James  employed  the  ai;ency  of  Penn  lo  lerrily, 
caress,  or  bribe  the  Fellows  into  sul)niis>ion. 
Were  we  to  receive  bis  siaiement,  il  would  ap- 
pear thai  Penn  had  made  himself  the  officious 
tool  of  the  king — that  he  had  gone  to  ihe  Fel- 
lows and  exerted  all  his  power  of  intimidaiion 
and  persuasion, — going  so  far  as  to  become  a 
broker  in  simony  — tempting  one  of  them  with 
the  hope  of  a  bishoprick  in  order  to  overcome 
his  obstinacy.  Macaulay  dwells  at  length 
upon  ihe  inconsisiency  of  Penn's  conduct; 
sa\s  that  his  manners  had  been  corrupud,  tind 
his  iinderslaiiding  obscured  ;  calls  hiin  foolish 
and  absurd,  and  accuses  him  of  doing  his  best 
lo  seduce  the  college  from  the  paih  of  right. 
Now  how  siand  the  facts  ?  It  is  evident  fiom 
the  slaiemeiit  of  Clarkson,*  that  William  Penn 
went  of  his  own  accord,  to  asr-erlain  from  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  the  fads  of  ihe 
case, — that  after  hearing  their  statement,  and 
being  satisfied  of  its  truth,  he  wrote  a  letter  lo 
the  king,  expostulating  with  him  on  his  con- 
ducl,  and  representing  it  in  its  true  light  as 
illegal  and  oppressive.  This  first  interview 
appears  to    have    been    the  only  one    sovght 

*  A  high  .nuthority.  Sir  James  ^Mackintosh,  ]ias  said 
of  Clarkson  :  "  Mr.  Clarkson  is  one  of  the  lew  writers 
from  whom  I  should  venture  lo  adopt  a  fact  for  which 
the  original  authiirity  is  not  meulioned."-  history  of 
the  Revolutien,  p.  283. 
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by  Penn.  The  o'lier  two  were  solicited  hi/  a 
di'/ivtiilio'i  from  Ihe  FtUoiis  of  Jive  of  thiir 
7Wmbei\  sent  to  him  to  ask  his  intirfereuce  in 
their  behalf.  It  is  clear  from  tlie  stMlemeni 
made  by  one  of  this  dcpuiiitinn,  that  VVilhain 
Penn  hart  no  p.\|ipi'tatiun  of  being  able  to 
chiiige  the  kinu''s  pnrfiose,  and  that  still  cling- 
ing to  his  personal  allachinenl  to  his  sovereign, 
he  attributed  his  perveise  course  lo  evil  coun- 
sellors, to  his  not  having  been  sufil'red  to  hear 
a  true  statement  ol  the  alfair  He  promised  to 
read  to  the  king  every  word  of  the  statement 
Ihey  furnished  bim  wiih,  unless  peremptorily 
forbiilden  to  do  il  ;  nor  is  there  anyihing  in  the 
whole  narrative  calculated  lo  throw  doubt  on 
the  sincerity  or  the  fulfilment,  of  his  pro- 
mise. 

What  followed  in  this  interview, — the  lan- 
guage which  Macaulay  holils  up  as  an  attempt 
to  corrupt  the  Fellows,  and  as  a  brokerage  in 
simony,  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  William  Penn  to 
soothe  the  excited  feelings  of  the  deputation. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  judiL-iousiiess 
of  Penn's  remarks,  it  is  iibsurd  to  give  them 
the  meaning  which  IVlacaulay  allarbes  lo  iheui. 
His  true  position  is  alio:;eiher  dilferent  from 
thtii  in  which  he  is  placed  by  our  historian. 

He  was  not  the  agent  and  I  he  tool  of  his 
monarch  employed  to  seduce  the  college  from 
the  path  of  riglit.  He  stood  on  indHpenlenI 
ground;  the  interview  was  not  of  his  seeking; 
and  his  remarks  tending  to  palliate  the  con- 
duct of  the  king,  were  evidently  those  of  a 
man  "ishing  to  heal  rather  than  to  widen  the 
breach.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  prool' 
that  Penn  was  acting  a  double  part  in  this 
transiclion.  That  the  delegates  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  interview,  is  not  to  be»ondered 
at  ;  fur  they  occupied  a  ground  altogeiher  dif- 
ferent froiri  that  on  which  he  liad  planled  him- 
self. 7'Afyihoughi  only  of  privileges  secured 
to  them  by  the  laws  of  England,  and  violated 
by  the  king,  and  were  conunding  only  for  the 
interests  ol  the  Episcopal  esiablishmeat.  His 
whole  pidilic  life  bad  been  a  struggle  for  reli- 
gious and  civil  lilnrty  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  terms.  His  great  political  principle  was, 
that  truth  has  nothing  to  feat  frotn  discussion 
and  inquiry,  and  that  "an  impartial  liberty  of 
conscience,"  was  "  the  natural  right  of  all 
men."  Ill  seeking  this-liborly,  Penn  was  nei- 
ther a  fanatic  nor  a  disorganizer.  He  con- 
stantly declareil,  a-:  he  himself  says  in  his  ad- 
miralile  leiler  to  William  Popple,  "  that  bounds 
ought  to  be  set  lo  ibis  freedom,  and  ihat  mo- 
rality was  ihe  best  ;  and  that  as  ofien  as  that 
was  violated,  under  a  pretence  of  conscience, 
it  was  fii  the  civil  power  should  take  place. 
Nor  did  I  ever  ihink  of  promoting  any  sort  of 
liberty  of  conscience  for  any  boily,  which 
did  not  preserve  the  common  proiestancy  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  ancient  rigli's  of  the 
government;  for,  to  say  truth,  the  one  cannot 
be  maintained  wiihout  tho  oiher."  At  Ihat 
lime,  it  was  computed  thit  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics formed  only  one  per  cent.,  and  the  Uis- 
seniers  five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
England;  the  retnaining  ninety- four  bund  redlh^ 
nominally  belonging  lo  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land.  Could  there  have  been  any  possibli 
risk  to  tliu  cause  of  I'rotcslanlism  in  rc[)culinj 


he  test  act  under  such  circumstances,  in 
granting  the  fullest  and  widest  toleralion? 
Thai  \Villiani  Penn  fell  no  particular  interest 
in  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  otherwise 
than  as  the  great  prmciples  for  which  he  was 
contending  had  been  violated  in  iheir  persons, 
IS  no  way  surprising.  Scarcely  a  year  hbd 
elapsed  since  the  king's  proclamaiion  of 
libeny  of  conscience  had  restored  lo  Iheir  fa- 
milies no  less  than  twelve  hundred  Quakers, 
most  of  whom  had  been  arrested  and  convicted 
by  Episcopalian  informers  and  magislrates, 
and  kept  in  prison  for  years,  for  no  other 
crime  than  worshiiipi.igafier  the  manner  which 
ihose  Episcopalians  called  heresy.  VVhen  the 
men  of  this  parly,  oppressed  in  their  turn, 
and  irodden  upon,  applied  to  the  Quaker  for 
his  inlerference  with  ihe  king  in  their  favour, 
—  was  it  possible  for  him  to  avoid  recalling  the 
cruelties  ihey  had  inflicted  when  in  power  upon 
his  people,  and  acknowledging  that  it  was  a 
stern  and  not  undeserved  reiribuiion  that  was 
now  inflicied  upon  them  ?  Instead,  iherefore, 
of  regarding  the  language  used  by  Penn,  as 
that  ol  a  pliant  tool  of  power,  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  the  tempered  and  restrained  expression  of 
feelings  natural  to  the  posiiion  which  he  occu- 
pied. How  strongly  does  their  selfish  patrio'- 
ism  contrast  with  his  wide  benevolence !  and 
how  must  he  have  looked  down  from  the  eleva- 
tion on  whii!h  he  stood,  upon  their  narrow  and 
exclusive  plaiform  ! 

We  are  free  to  admit  that  Penn's  frequent 
intercourse  with  the  courliers  of  James,  and 
his  constant  attendance  at  the  palace,  may 
have  had  some  influence  upon  the  simpli- 
city and  manliness  of  his  character,  which 
can  be  seen,  we  ihink,  in  the  tone  of  his  pub- 
lished letters  to  Sunderland,  and  Rucbester, 
and  Halifax.  The  evil  influences  of  his  per- 
sonal and  fimily  connection,  with  many  of  the 
nobles  of  that  corrupt  court,  were  ceriainly  to 
be  traced  in  the  character  and  career  o."  his 
children.  But  we  have  seen  no  proof  that  this 
intercourse  in  ihe  least  degree  tainted  his  prin- 
ciples, or  corrupted  his  morals. 

The  purity  and  disinterestedness  of  his  mo- 
tives gave  him  an  influence  over  the  king  for 
good,  which,  although  il  was  more  conspicu- 
ous in  privtile,  than  in  public  acts,  is  still 
lo  be  traced  throughout  the  reign  of  that  mis- 
guided and  bigoted  Prince.  Penn's  own  de- 
claraiion  of  his  motives,  and  his  history  of  his 
connection  with  the  court,  have  great  uulho- 
rity,  and  should  be  received  in  preference  to 
the  injurious  aspersions  of  prejudiced  wiiters 
'I'hey  explain  mfireover  the  tenacity  will 
which  he  clung  to  the  last  poor  shred  of  do 
pendance  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  king's  pro 
fession. 

"  And  once  for  nil,"  says  he  in  Ihe  letter 
already  quoted,  "  I  do  say  that  I  am  a  Proles- 
tant  Dissenlei,  and  to  that  decree  such,  that  I 
challenge  the  most  celebrated  Proleslanl  of  the 
English  church,  or  any  other,  on  ihat  head, 
be  he  layman  or  clergyman,  in  public  or  in 
private.  For  I  would  have  such  people  know, 
'lis  not  impossible  for  a  true  Protestant  Uis- 
senier  to  be  duiifid,  ihankful,  and  serviceable 
to  ihe  king,  though  he  be  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic communion.  We  hold  not  our  property 
or  protection  from  him  by  our  persuasion,  and 


iherefore  his  persuasion  should  not  be  ihe  mea-  ' 
;  of  our  allegiance.      I  am  sorry  to  see  so  ' 
many,  that  seem  foi.d  of  the   Reformed    Reli- 
;ion,  by  their  disaffection  to  him   recommend 
I  so  ill.      Whatever  praclices  of  Roman  Ca- 
holics   we   might    reasonably    object    against 
(and  no  doubt  but  such   there  are),  yet  he  has 
disclaimed  and  reprehended  those  ill  things  by 
his    declared    opinion   against   |)er.spculion,  by 
ihe  casein  which  he  actually  indulges  all  Dis- 
senters, and   by  the  confirmaiion   he  otfers  ia 
parliament  for   the  security  of  the  Piotestant' 
religion  and  liberty  of  conscience.     And    in  ' 
his  honour,  as  well  as   in   my  own  defence,  I 
am  obliged   in  conscience  to  say,  that  he  has' 
ever  declaied   to   me    it  was   his  opinion  ;  and 
on  all  occasions,  when  duke,  he  never  refused 
me  the  repealed  proofs  of  ii,  as  ofien  as  I  had 
any  poor  sufTerers  for  conscience  sake  lo  soli- 
cit his  help  for. 

"  But  some  may  be  apt  to  say,  '  VVhy  not 
any  body  else  as  well  as  1  ?  Why  must  I 
have  the  preferable  access  to  other  Disseniers, 
if  not  a  Papist  V  1  answer,  I  know  not  that  it 
is  so. — But  this  I  know,  ihal  I  have  made  it 
my  piovinee  and  business  ;  I  have  followed 
and  prest  it  ;  I  took  it  for  my  calling  and  sta- 
tion, and  have  kept  it  above  these  sixteen 
years  ;  and,  which  is  more  (if  1  may  say  it 
without  vanity  or  reproach),  wholly  at  my 
own  charges  too.  To  this  let  line  add  the 
relation  mv  father  had  to  this  king's  service, 
his  particular  favour  in  getting  me  released 
out  of  the  Tower  of  London  in  1669,  my  fa- 
iher's  humble  request  lo  him  upon  his  death- 
bed to  prelect  me  from  the  inconveniences  and 
triiubles  my  persuasion  might  expose  me  to, 
and  his  friendly  promise  lo  do  it,  and  exact 
performance  of  il  from  the  moment  I  addiess- 
ed  myself  lo  him ;  1  say,  when  all  this  is  consid- 
ered, any  body,  that  has  the  least  pretence  lo 
good  nature,  gratitude,  or  generosiiy,  must 
needs  know  how  to  interpret  my  access  lo  the 
king.  Perhaps  some  will  be  ready  lo  say, 
'  This  is  not  all,  nor  is  this  yet  a  fuuli  ;  but 
ihiit  1  have  been  an  adviser  in  other  matters 
disgustful  to  the  kingdom,  and  which  lend  lo 
ihe  overthrow  of  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  ihe  people.' — A  likely  thing, 
indeed,  that  a  Proleslanl  Dissenter,  who  from 
fiflecn  years  old  has  been  (at  times)  a  sufferer 
in  bis  father's  fiimily,  in  the  University,  and 
by  the  Governmeut,  for  being  so,  should  de- 
sign the  destruction  of  the  Proleslanl  religion! 
This  is  just  as  probable  as  il  is  true  that  1  died 
a  jesuii  six  years  ago  in  America. — Will  men 
still  siiff'er  such  siurf"  lo  pass  upon  them? — Is 
any  thing  more  foolish,  as  well  as  liilse,  than 
that  because  1  am  often  nt  Whitehall,  iherelore 
I  must  be  the  author  of  all  Ihat  is  done  there 
that  does  not  please  abroad?  —  But,  supposing 
some  such  things  to  have  been  done,  pray  tell 
me,  if  I  am  bound  lo  oppose  any  thing  that  I 
am  not  called  to  do  ?  I  never  was  a  member 
of  council,  cabinet,  or  committee,  where  the 
affliirsof  the  kingdom  are  transacted.  I  have 
had  no  office,  or  trust,  and  consequenlly  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  be  done  by  me  ;  nor,  for 
that  reason,  could  I  lie  under  any  lest  or  obli- 
gation to  discover  my  opinion  of  public  acts 
of  state;  and  Iherefore  neither  can  aiiv  such 
acts,  or  my  silence  about  them,  in  justice  bo 
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made  my  crime.  Vohmteers  are  blanks  and 
cy|iln'rs  ill  all  governments.  And  unless  call- 
int;  at  Whiiehill  once  a  day,  upon  many  orca- 
sions,  or  my  not  beinij  turned  out  of  nothing 
(lor  that  no  olli'-e  is),  be  the  evidence  of  my 
compliance  in  disagreeable  things,  I  know  not 
what  else  can,  with  any  truih,  be  alleged 
against  me.  However,  one  tiling  I  know,  ihat 
1  have  every  where  most  religiously  observed, 
and  endeavoured  in  conversation  with  persons 

[of  all  ranks  and  opinions,  to  allay  heats,  and 
moderate  extremes,  even  in  the  politics.     It  is 

.below  me  to  be  (nore  particular ;  but  1  am  sure 
it  has  been  my  endeavour,  that  if  we  could  not 

I  all  meet  upon  a  religious  bottom,  at  least  «c 
miijht  upon  a  civil  one,  the  good  of  England, 
hich  is  the  common  interest  of  king  and  peo- 
ple ;  that  he  might  be  great  by  justice,  and  we 
free  by  obedience;  dislingiiishin;;  rightly,  on 
Ihe  one  hand,  between  duty  and  slavery  ;  and, 
on  the  other,  between  liberty  and  licentious- 
ness." 


(To  be 


ued.) 


For"Ttie  Friend." 

The  North  American  Sylva. 

(Continued  from  page  318.) 

Buckwheat  Thee.  {Cliftonia  lit^iis- 
trini.)  'I'his  elegant  tree  which  enlivens  the 
borders  of  the  pine  barren  swamps  of  the 
South,  is  met  with  no  where  to  the  north  ol 
he  Savann  ih  tiver,  on  ihe  line  of  Georgia  and 
Souih  Carolina.  From  hence  it  is  occasion- 
lly  seen  in  all  the  lower  and  maritime  region 
of  Georgia,  as  well  as  ihe  lower  part  of  Al.i- 
bama  and  West-Florida.  It  attains  the  height 
of  ef  to  l.T  or  more  feet,  being  much  branched, 
d  spreading  out  at  the  summit  like  an  apple 
tree.  .  .  It  is  etceedinL^ly  ornamental  in 
flower,  which  takes  place  in  early  Spring,  in 
the  month  of  March,  when  the  whole  surface 
of  the  tree  is  covered  with  the  most  delicate, 
legant,  and  somewhat  fragrant  flowers.  The 
borders  of  all  the  still  and  sluguish  streams, 
and  the  dark  swamps  of  the  Souih  are  enliven- 
ed liy  the  numerous  trees  of  this  species  with 
which  they  are  interspersed.  In  the  intervals 
of  ihfir  shade,  in  West-Florida,  we  frequently 

growing  and  alre.idy  in  flower,  the  Ata- 
maseo  IJIy,  or  Amaryllis  of  ihe  North. 

When  the  flowers  are  past,  the  tree  puts 
on  a  still  more  curious  appearance,  being  load- 
ed with  triangular,  wingtid  capsules  resemb 
ling  Buckwheat,  and  hence  its  common  name. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  Privet,  are  ever- 
green, thick,  very  smooth,  not  perceptibly 
veined,  and  glaucous  benealh. 

In  the  Spring  of  1773,  the  indefatigable 
Wm.  I'artram  discovered  this  tree,  where  1 
fierwards  also  saw  it  growing,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Savannah  River,  in  Georgia.  .  .  . 
How  so  fine  a  plant  came  to  be  overlooked  for 
near  half  a  century,  is  really  surprising,  con- 
dering  the  avidity  of  collectors  and  garden- 
ers. In  ihe  Norihern  States  and  in  Britain,  it 
is  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and  well  worlh 
cultivaiing.  But  to  see  it  in  perfection,  you 
must  behold  it  in  its  native  swamps,  attaining 
the  magniiudeofa  tree,  and  blooming  prol'use- 
ly  on  the  verge  of  winter,  without  any  thing 


near  it  as  a  contrast,  save  a  withered  carpet  olj 
leaves  and  Leafless  pi. mis,  and  in  the  midst  of; 
a  gloom  and  soliiude  that  scarcely  any  thing 
else  at  the  time  relieves." 

The  similarity  between  the  fruit  of  this  tree 
and  that  of  the  common  buckwheat  reminds 
us  of  seveial  similar  facts.  Such  resemblances 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. There  is  often  a  strong  likeness  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  much  unlike  in  other  respects. 
Thus  we  have  the  lily-leaved  Tway-blades, 
primrose-leaved  Violets,  and  daisy- leaved  Eri- 
gerons.  Siill  more  cm  ions  are  ihe  imiiaiion-i 
of  insects  in  some  of  the  Orchis  family.  The 
spike  of  flowers  of  one  of  the  English  species, 
ap|)ears  to  be  crowded  with  bees  sucking  the 
htiney  from  the  blossoms,  with  their  heads 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  flower,  and 
iheir  bodies  hanging  from  its  lip.  So  perlect 
is  the  deception  that  a  stranger  to  the  plant, 
upon  whose  hand  a  bunch  ol  flowers  was  laid, 
might  well  be  excused  for  hasiily  letting  it  fall 
for  fear  of  being  slung  Its  popular  name  is 
the  bee-orchis.  In  another  species,  the  image 
of  a  fly  takes  the  plai-e  of  that  of  a  bee.  In 
our  own  country,  we  find  in  wet  and  shaded 
places,  ill  the  latter  part  of  summer,  a  plant 
((  he/one  glabra)  whose  white  flowers  thickly 
arranged  along  the  branches,  look  like  the 
heads  of  serpents  slicking  out  in  every  direc- 
tion. It  is  commonly  known  by  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  .Snakehcad. 

"M.^HORANV  Thee.  [Sitielenia  maho- 
aoni.)  The  late  Doctor  Muhlenberg  was  the 
first  to  announce  the  exislence  of  ihe  Mahoga- 
ny tree  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  he  gives  it  in  his  catalogue  as  a  native  of 
Florida." 

"  The  Mahogany  tree  is  said  to  be  of  rapid 
yrovvih,  becoming  a  loliy  tree,  wiih  a  gracelul 
spreading  summit,  the  stem  altainiug  x'erv 
large  dimensions,  acquiring  a  di.imeier  of  .5  or 
6  fel.  It  groiis  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
America,  as  in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo, 
Acapuico  on  the  Pacific,  Realijo  in  Guatemala, 
and  the  Bahama  islands,  and  generally  affects 
a  rocky  soil  or  the  sides  of  niounlains,  grow- 
ing often  in  places  almost  absolutely  deprived 
of  eailh.  The  seeds  germinate  in  the  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  when  the  roots  meet  any  insur- 
mounlable  impediment,  they  spread  out  and 
creep  till  they  find  entrance  into  oiher  clefis 
into  which  they  can  penetrate,  and  sometimes 
it  happens  that  the  increasing  dimensions  of 
ihe  roots  succeed  so  far  as  to  split  the  rocks 
themselves.  Such  trees  in  the  Bihama  Is- 
lands, growing  so  contorted  for  want  of  soil, 
produce  Ihe  much  esie'med  and  curiously 
veined  wood,  known  in  Europe  as  '  Madeira 
wood.'  Ill  Jamaica  it  is  also  a  common  tree 
on  the  plains  or  lower  hill  sides,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
fiulycn  remarks,  in  that  island  he  h  id  never 
met  with  it  at  an  elevation  above  3000  feet, 
nor  very  close  to  the  sea  shore.  In  some  of 
the  islands  it  is  now  rare  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ihe  sea,  because  of  its  convenience  for  em- 
barkation, and  it  is  cut  down  of  all  ages,  with- 
out any  forethought  for  the  future. 

"  Dr.  .Macfadyen,  speaking  of  the  Mahoga- 
ny of  Jamaica  says,  'It  is  at  jiresent  much 
more  scarce  than  it  appears  to  have  formerly 
been.     It  was  from  this  island  that  the  supply 


fur  Europe  «as  in  liiruK  r  limes  piincipally 
olilamed,  and  ihe  old  Jam;;ica  Mahn^aiiv  is 
still  considered  superior  to  any  ihat  can  now 
be  procured  from  other  countries.  In  17.'i3, 
according  to  Dr.  Browne,  5^1,300  feet  in 
planks,  were  shipped  from  this  island,  but  at 
present  very  liltle  is  exported  from  it.  It  was 
Ibruierly  so  pleniilul  as  lo  be  applied  to  the 
commonest  purposes;  such  as  planks,  boards, 
shingles,  &c.'  '  The  beauiy  of  the  Mahogany 
wood,  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovend  by 
a  carpenter  on  board  of  Sir  Waller  K.ileigh's 
vessel,  at  ihe  lime  the  ship  was  in  harl)Our  at 
Triuidad,  in  1.59.5.'  The  firjl  use  to  which 
it  was  applied  in  l-Ingland,  was  the  humble  one 
of  forming  a  candle  bo.f,  and  about  ilie  end  of 
Ihe  17tb  century,  it  was  brought  into  notice 
by  Dr.  Gibbons,  a  London  physician  who  had 
received  planks  of  it  Irom  his  brother,  com- 
manding a  vessel  in  the  West  India  trade. 
Sini-e  which  lime  it  has  been  emplo\ed  for 
cosily  furniture,  and  occupies  the  mo.st  distin- 
guished place  in  ihe  drawing-rooms  of  n  ability 
and  fashion,  quiie  supplanlmg  the  old  oaken 
tables  and  d'Unes.ic  panelling  of  antiquity. 

"The  most  beautiful  wood  for  vaiielyof 
figure  and  agreeable  accident,  is  obiained  fmm 
sections  of  the  base  of  the  stem  and  root.  No 
oilier  wood  can  rival  it  for  diversity  of  shades, 
pieseiiliiig  spots,  waves  and  clouds,  more  va- 
ried even  ih  in  the  tortoise  shell,  which  it  so 
much  resembles,  lis  superior  densitv  also 
allows  it  to  acquire  the  highest  polish  of  «  hich 
any  «ood  is  susceptible. 

"  The  princip.il  supply  of  Mahogany  is  now 
obtained  from  Honduras;  but  it  is  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  being  open  grained,  liglil  and 
porous,  and  of  a  paler  and  inlerior  colour. 
Trees,  it  seems,  grown  in  low  or  alluvial  lands, 
never  give  a  riih  and  hard  wood.  Hence  the 
Mahogany  of  St.  Domingo  and  that  of  the 
Bahama  Islands,  is  consideied  superior  to  what 
is  at  present  expiuled  frum  Jamaica.  It  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  Spani.irds  of  Ha- 
vana in  ship-building,  ;ind  it  is  said  to  be  un- 
ailacked  by  worms,  In  einlure  long  in  waler, 
and  lo  receive  the  bullet  wiihout  s|>lilting." 

"  The  bark  of  the  Mahogany  is  astringent, 
and  considered  iiselnl  in  diarrhcei;  indeed  it 
resembles  thai  of  the  Cinchona  in  colour  and 
taste,  though  somewhat  more  biiter.  It  has 
been  given  with  success  in  powder,  as  a  sub- 
stiluie  for  Peruvian  Birk." 

"  In  Cuba  and  Honduras,  it  becomes  one  of 
the  most  majestic  of  trees,  growing  and  in- 
creasing for  some  ceniuries.  lis  gigantic 
trunk  throws  out  such  massive  arms,  and 
spreads  the  shade  of  its  shining  green  leaves 
over  such  a  vast  surface,  that  all  o;her  irees 
appear  insignificant  In  the  comparison.  A 
single  log  not  unfrequently  weighs  fi  or  7  Ions, 
and  a  tree  has  been  known  tocontain  as  much 
as  12,000  superficial  feet,  and  to  have  produc- 
ed upwards  of  100(1/.  sterling.  The  largest 
log  ever  cut  in  Honduras,  was  17  feel  Ions, 
.57  inches  broad,  and  .5  feet  4  inches  in  depih  ; 
measuring  5,168  superficial  feet,  or  15  tons 
weight. 

"The  Mahogany  of  Honduras  is  cut  about 
the  month  of  August,  by  ganirs  of  men  of  from 
20  to  50  each.  The  woods  are  penetrated 
and  surveyed  from  the  summit  of  some  lofty 
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tree,  Jind  ihe  leaves  nt  this  season  having  ao-  I  tion  lo 
qiiiieil  fi   yellow    reddish    hue,   are    discerned 


nt  ot  good  effei-ted,  which  appears  to  us  [author  adv 
really  surprising,  when   the   stinted   means  to        This   American    reprint    from   the   English  i 


/hich  they  were  limiied,  is  taken  into  consid-   ediiion,    by    Henry    Longstrelh    of  thi 


lorfiis  a  volume  of  near  4oO  piy 
decimo — paper  good,  type  fair 
hound. 


rge  duo- 
and    neatly 


Received  of  J.  K.  Purinlon,  N.  H.,  $3,  to   26,  vol. 
22 ;  Nathan  Hunt,  per  J.  Todhunter,  $i,  vol.  21. 


he  iuteres'ing  Report  inserted  last '  pious  individual,  no^  o  jTtemZ/er  of  our  religions 
week,  of  T lie 'rracl  Association  of  I'riends.  j  Sofiely,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  lively 
an  aec-usiomed  eve  at  a  great  disinnci^.  Brief  though  it  be,  it  comprises  much  inlortna- 1  interest  by  Friends  gen'rally.  Of  course,  al- 
The  trees  are  comrrionly  cut  10  or  12  feet  tion,  allbrding  evidence  tnost  satisfactory,  of  though  in  the  main  enlightened  and  free  from 
from  the  ground,  a  stage  being  erected  for  the  indefaligable  industry,  perseverance,  and  sound  ol)jeclion,  we  would  not  be  undeislood  as  im- 
nurpos(>.  °'l'he  trunk  from  the  dunensions  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  M.inagers,  and  an  pliciily  endorsing  every  sentiment  which  the  | 
the  wood  it  furnishes,  is  deemed  the  most  val- 
uable; but  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  limbs, 
or  branches,  are  generally  preferred. 

"  A  suffi-ieut  number  of  trees  being  felled 
to  occupy  the  gang  during  the  season,  they 
comnv^uce  cutting  the  roads  upon  which  they 
are  lo  be  transported.  This  may  fairly  be 
estimated  at  iwo-tliirds  of  the  labour  and  ex- 
pense of  iVl-iliogaiiy  cutting.  Each  mahogany 
work  forms  in  itself  a  small  village  on  the 
bank  of  a  river,— the  choice  of  situation  being 
alwavs  regulated  by  the  prnximiiy  of  such 
river  to  the  mahogany  intended  as  the  object 
of  future  operation. 

"  These  roads  are  cleared  out  by  the  cutlass 
and  the  axe,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  first 
roads  in  our  back  forests  aie  made  ;  briilges 
have  also  lo  be  constructed.  The  trunks  ol 
the  trees  are  then  cut  inio  square  logs.  April 
nnd  May,  being  the  driest  season  in  this  cli- 
mate, is  chosen  as  the  only  time  when  the  logs 
can  be  drawn  lo  their  destination  Irom  the  in- 
terior of  ilie  forest.  Eich  truck  requin's  7 
pair  of  oxen  and  2  drivers,  and  1"2  to  load  or 
put  the  logs  on  ihe  carriages.  Froin  ihe  in- 
tense heal  of  ihe  sun,  the  caitle  especially, 
would  be  unable  to  work  during  its  influence, 
and  consequently  the  loading  and  carriage  of 
the  timber  is  performed  in  the  niiiht.  On  the 
rise  of  ihe  rivers  at  the  close  of  May,  the  logs 
are  floateil  down  lo  their  destination  and  tinally 
shipped  from  Belize  in  Ihjnduras  to  Europe." 

(To  bi-  ciinliiiued.) 


I  find  the  Lord  spying  lo   my  heart,  that 
should  be  quiet,  and  not   repine  or   fret  at  I 
wav  of  exercising   me,  however  bitter  it  may 
be."    If  it  be  moie   and   moie  so,  I  am  not  a 
lowed   lo  despond,  or  be  discouraged,  seeing 
God  gets  inore  glory  by  suslaining  me  to  strive 
againsl  such  a  case,  than   by  my  uetting 
tory.     It  will  also  be  in   the  end,  more  to 
ndvania.;p.     And  while  there,  he  will  be  wiih 
me;  even  in   the   fire  and   in   the  water,  he  i: 
w  ih   me;   whv   then   should  I    be  dismayed 
The  enemy  that  is  budl-ling  me,  will   be  bet 
ter  bulleted,  belea'^uered,   yea,  trampled   iipor 
shorily.      It   is   iben   a  duty  which  I  desire  to 
essav — lo  take  courage,  and    he  still  ;  and  as 
a  dear  friend  said  lo  me.  The  best  way  to  dis- 
courage   and    render   a   mad,   furious   enemy 
ho|)eless  in  his  allempts,  is   lo  slight  and  neg- 
lect  him    as    absurd   and   vile — yi-a,  to    abhor 
biiug  a  servant  of  sin. — Jaffraij. 

The  trials  of  the  tempted  Christian  arc  ofien 
sent  for  the  use  of  others,  and  are  made  the 
riches  of  all  around  him. 


THE   FRIEND, 


lOLRTH    MONTH 


■icern  somewliat 
■A  to  indue  u  fe 


lilt  of  lime,  bu 
sentences  in 


r  alleniion  was  particularly 
sled  with  the  lijllowing  part  of  ihe  Keporl  : 
Our  receipts  during  the  past  year  were 
$li65.7'2,  and  our  expenditures  during  the 
same  period  $744.99.  The  balance  in  the 
hand  of  ihe  Treasurer  at  the  1st  of  ihe  present 
month  was  $(56.42  ;  and  we  have  a  number  of 
debts  for  stereotyping  and  printing  yet  unpaid, 
which  will  absorb  all  this  balance,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  forthcoming  annual 
subscri|itions."  Now,  surely,  this  is  a  stale  of 
things  in  regard  to  an  insiitulion  of  such  un- 
questionable usefulness,  which  ou^ht  not  to 
be.  We  are  in  no  way  linked  with  this  truly 
valuable  and  praiseworthy  AssO'-iaiion,  other- 
wise than  as  well  wishers  to  every  good  work  ; 
but  we  ihoiiiflit  there  might  be  some  use,  now 
on  the  near  approach  of  Yearly  Meeting,  to 
call  attention  to  the  Report.  Let  it  be  read 
again.  It  may  be  well  also  fir  Friends  lo  re- 
member the  vast  amount  of  personal  sacrifices 
and  untiring  industry  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
piiuiing  and  disser.-iination  of  bo  iks  and  pam- 
phlets. Likewise  lo  think  of  the  immense 
amount  of  exertion  on  the  part  of  other  deuo- 
miiiaiious  in  the  dislribution  of  their  tracts. 
VVc  conclude  by  again  quoiing  the  language 
of  I  he  Report: — "We  call  the  alleniion  of  our 
friends  to  the  fact,  [alluding  to  the  reduced 
siale  of  their  finances  ]  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
induce  some  to  increase  the  amount  of  their 
anftual  subscripiion,  and  lo  give  us  such  d  ma- 
lions  as  their  hearts  may  prompt,  and  their 
means  jusiii'y." 

The  essay  on  ihe  new  style  of  wriiing,  was 
unavoidably  crowded  out  this  ^veek,  and  its 
insertion  is  intended  in  next  number. 

A  popular  Life  of  George  Fox,  the  first  of  the 
Quakers.     Compiled    from   his  .lournil  and 
other    authentic    sources;   and   interspersed 
with  remarks  upon  Ihe  imperfect  Relorm  i- 
tion  of  ihe  Angliom  Church,  and  the  conse- 
quent spreadui'Dissenl. — By  JosiAH  Maksh. 
"God  hath  chosnn  the  fooli.-,h  things  of  the 
world   lo  confound   ihe   wise;  and   God    haih 
chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world   to  con- 
found the  things  which  are  migh'y." — 1  Cor. 
i.  27. 

Philadelphia:  Henry  Longstrelh,  No.  3i7 
Market  street. 

li  will  bo  remembered,  that  a  series  of  arti- 
cles fiirnishcd  by  a  correspondent,  and  princi- 
pally consjsling  of  extracts  fiom  the  above 
work,  has  appeared  in  "The  Friend."  These, 
in  addition  lo  ibc  ample  litle  page  now  given 
in  full,  will  enable  our  readers  in  some  mea- 
sure lo  estimate  iIk;  character  of  lh<^  piiblica- 
lion.  and  supersede  ih.-  necessity  of  our  sas  ing 
anything  aildiii.uial,  fiirther  than  to  remark, 
ihal  as    the   produclioa   of  an   intelligent  and 


HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  will  commence 
on  Second-day  morning,  9ih  inst..  and  termi- 
nate at  noon  on  the  Fourth-day  following. 

Fourth  month,  1S49. 

Letters  of  Sarah  Criibb. 

A  Selection  from  the  Letters  of  the  late  Sa- 

rah  Grubb,  formerly  Sirah    Lynes,  the   Flng. 

lish  edition,  just  received  and  for  sale  at  Friends' 

Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

To  Friends  in  the  Covntry. 

A  number  of  coloured  children  in  the  school 
he  "  House  of  Indusiry,"  in  Catharine  St. 


at 

above  Delaware  Sevenih  street,  are  in  want  of 

good  situations  in   families.      Applications  cna 

be   made   at    the   school    except 

days. 

Fourth  month,  1?49. 


Seventh- 


For  sale  at  Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84! 
Arch  street,  A  Meiiioir  of  (leorge  Fox.  [ 
pared  by  ihe  Tract  Association  of  Friends.  | 
Printed  on  fine  paper,  and  neatly  bound.  Piice  ; 
1  J  cents.  ; 


The  subscriber  designs  opening  a  School  for  J 
the  inslruclion  of  y<iuth  in  the  elemeniaryj' 
branches  of  an  English  education,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  .1.,, 
the  1st  of  Filth  irionth  next.  He  is  prepared ; 
to  receive  as  boarders  in  his  family  a  few! 
boys,  who  should   also  attend  al  the  school.       ' 

Terms,  including  washing,  mending,  and 
luilion,  $13.)  per  year. 

Fk.vxcis  Bacon. 

Third  month,  1849. 


Frif nils'  Hat  Store. 

11.  Lii^hifool,  makes  to  order  and] 
keeps  on  hand  an  assortment  of  Hats  fori 
Friends,  at  No.  85  Arch  street.  ] 


Ben  jar 


MAnRiRD,  nt  Friends'  mpctintr.  Twelfth  street,  on 
Fmirlh-duy,  the  28tli  iilt,  Isaac  I.kki>s,  of  WeslfiLJd, 
Barlinston  county,  N.  J  ,  to  .-araii  D.  Powell,  of 
tlii:>  city. 
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^  The  North  American  Sylva. 

fConiinued  from  page  i02.) 

"Wild  Orange  Tree.  (Citrus  vulga- 
ris.) From  the  relation  of  William  Bartram, 
in  his  Travels  up  the  St.  John's  in  East  Flo- 
rida, in  the  year  1774,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Orange  tree  is  abundantly  indigenous  to  the 
banks  of  that  stream.  Groves  of  Orange 
trees,  of  large  dimensions,  loaded  with  their 
golden  fruit,  spread  themselves  before  the  tra- 
veller in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  he  might 
readily  imagine  himself  transported  in  reality 
to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  As  the 
Orange  was  there  found  an  established  deni- 
zen of  the  country,  previous  to  all  European 
settlement,  we  must  of  course  conclude  it  to 
'be,  like  the  banana  and  some  other  tropical 
oproductions,  a  native  alike  of  both  the  old  and 
the  new  continent.  These  forests  of  the  Wild 
Orange  trees  are  frequent  in  East  Florida  as 
far  north  as  the  latitude  of '28'." 

"  To  show  the  extent  of  these  groves,  in  a 
notice  of  the  town  of  New  Smyrna,  Bartram 
observes,  'I  was  there  about  10  years  ago, 
■(17(i4),  when  the  surveyor  run  the  lines  of  the 
colony,  where  there  was  neither  Ijahitation  nor 
cleared  field.  It  was  then  a  famous  Orange 
grove,  the  upper  or  south  promontory  of  a 
rid_;e  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and  stretching 
north  about  40  miles,' &c.  All  this  was  one 
entire  Orange  grove,  with  Live  Oaks,Magno- 
li.i-i,  Palms,  Red  Bays,  and  others.  (Bar- 
tkam's  Tratels,  in  a  note  to  page  144.)  On 
paiic  '2-)'i,  he  also  remarks,  '  1  have  often  been 
tlFccled  with  extreme  regret,  at  beholding  the 
:les; ruction  and  devastation  which  has  been 
;oiiiniitted,  or  indiscreetly  exercised  on  those 
=.\!ensive  fruitful  Orange  groves,  on  the  banks 
if  St.  Juan,  by  the  new  planters  under  the 
British  government,  some  hundred  acres  of 
which,  at  a  single  plantation,  have  been  entire- 
'y  destroyed,  to  make  room  ibr  the  Indigo, 
L'oLion,  Corn,'  &c." 

"  The  specimens  which  I  have  seen  brought 
from   East  Florida,  by  James  Reed,  are  evi- 


dently referable  to  the  present  species,  the 
Orange  of  India,  though  we  have  not  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  any  specimen  of  the  fruit; 
but,  according  to  Bartram,  the  taste  is  sufH- 
cently  grateful,  as  he  made  use  of  it  to  season 
and  add  a  relish  to  his  ani'iial  food. 

"  India  is  the  native  country  of  the  Orange 
now  so  generally  naturalized  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  particularly  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  About  Nice  all  the  known 
species  and  varieties  of  this  grateful  fruit  are 
cultivated  in  perfection." 

"  The  Lemon  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
of  the  genus  which  was  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope. 'J'hcophrastus,  and  after  him  Pliny, 
speak  of  a  fruit  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Apple  of  Persia,  or  of  Media.  Virgil  in  his 
Georgics,  extols  the  happy  effects  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  the  Apple  of  Media. 

.     .     .'    Animos  et  olentja  Medi 
Ora  fovent  illo,  et  scnibus  medieanlnr  anhelis. 

Georg.  Lib.  2. 

"  The  Phocians  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  planted  this  tree  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  when  they  founded  the 
city  of  Marseilles.  In  th^  11th  century  the 
Seville  Orange  was  already  spread  through 
all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  find  in 
the  13th  century  it  was  established  about  Nice. 
The  species  of  Orange  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  (the  Bigaradier  of  the  French,)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  introduced  from  India  into 
Europe  by  the  Arabs,  who  cultivate  it  in  all 
the  countries  subjected  to  their  dominion.  The 
Citron  passed  from  Egypt  into  Europe  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  one  of  the  Arabian  writers,  it  was 
from  Phenicia  that  the  golden  Orange  was  con- 
veyed to  the  gardens  of  Seville." 

"  The  duration  of  the  Orange  tree,  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  indigenous,  is  no  doubt 
very  great.  Many  of  those  cultivated  in  the 
maritime  Alps  of  France,  are  more  than  2.5t) 
years  of  age  ;  and  according  to  Risso,  a  wind 
from  the  S.  S.  E.  in  February  1S07,  overturn- 
ed in  the  commune  of  Esa,  citron  trees  which 
were  more  than  .500  years  old.  Tamara  and 
Ferrarius  both  describe  an  Orange  tree,  plant- 
ed in  the  year  121)0  by  Saint  Dominick,  in  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  Saint  Sabine  in  Rome, 
which  is  said  still  to  exist. 

"  The  Orange  is  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful tree  of  Europe;  the  majesty  and  regu- 
larity of  its  form,  the  brilliant  and  unfading 
green  of  its  graceful  foliage,  its  white  and  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  splendid  fruit,  strike  the 
beholder  with  admiration.  Its  beauty  is  not 
transient  like  that  of  ordinary  orchard  trees, 
hut  nearly  throughout  the  year  it  is  luxuriant- 
ly adorned  with  flowers  and  fruit.  The  culti- 
vated Orange  attains  the  height  of  25  to  30 


feet,  with  a  circumference  of  2  g^@  feet.  The 
wild  Or.inge  of  Florida,  however,  acquires  a 
greater  height  than  those  which  I  have  observ- 
ed in  cultivation  in  the  Azores.  The  wood  is 
con-pact,  close  :,nd  fine  grained,  very  hard, 
and  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  slightly  veined, 
and  suitable  for  inlaid  work." 

"  The  smell  of  the  Orange  flower  is  almost 
universally  esteemed,  it  is  salutary  and  re- 
freshing, and  is  unrivalled  for  its  excellent 
perfume.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  is  equally 
grateful,  it  allays  heat  and  thirst,  and  by  pro- 
moling  various  excretions,  proves  of  consider- 
able Use  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases. 
The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  Seville  Orange 
is  a  grateful  aromatic  bitter,  tending  to  improve 
the  appetite,  and  it  is  employed  in  making  the 
well  known  conserve,  marmalade. 

"  In  the  Azores,  the  cultivation  of  the  Or- 
ange as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  inhabitants,  and  every  means 
are  employed  for  its  success.  The  trees  in 
Fayal  are  defended  from  the  severe  sea  breezes 
by  very  high  stone  walls,  and  plantations  of 
young  ti'ees  are  defended  for  several  years  by 
rows  of  the  Faya  (Myrica  Faya,)  planted  be- 
tween them,  and  though  the  trees  there  rarely 
attain  a  greater  height  than  20  or  2.5  feet,  they 
spread  out  many  large  branches  and  sometimes 
a  single  tree  has  produced  as  many  as  6000 
Oranges.  The  best  kind  brought  to  the  Euro- 
pean markets  are  those  from  the  island  of  St. 
Michael.  They  have  an  even  shining  rind 
with  a  deliciously  sweet  and  agreeable  pulp. 

"  As  I  have  already  remarked,  a  specimen 
of  the  Wild  Orange  from  Florida,  is  in  no  way 
distinsjuishable  from  the  Citrvs  vulgaris  of 
Asia." 

"  Yellow-Flowered  Balsam  Tree.  (Clu- 
siafava.)  This  singular  and  splendid  tree  is 
a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  Cayenne  in  South 
America,  where  it  is  found  among  rocks  on 
the  declivities  of  mountains.  We  have  now 
also  to  record  it  as  a  native  of  Key  West  in 
Florida,  where  it  has  recently  been  found  with 
so  many  other  tropical  productions  by  Dr. 
Blodgett.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  20 
fcet  or  upwards,  and  like  other  kindred  species 
of  the  genus,  is  parasitic  on  the  trunks  or 
limbs  of  other  trees,  a  habit  supposed  to  be 
occasioned  by  birds  accidentally  scattering  the 
viscid  seeds,  which  take  root  like  those  of  the 
Misseltoe;  when  having  obtained  a  consider- 
able size,  the  roots  creep  along  the  surface  of 
the  tree  in  quesUof  nourishment  and  support, 
penetrating  into  any  decayed  cavity  of  the 
supporting  trunk,  and  finally  reaching  the 
ground  though  at  forty  feet  distance,  where 
now,  at  length,  permanently  fixed,  it  becomes 
a  large  and  independent  tree.  A  viscid  or  re- 
sinous balsamic  whitish  juice  exudes  from 
every  part  of  the  tree  when  cut,  which  becomes 
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red  or  lirownish  when  exposed  to  the  nir,  and 
hardens  like  other  gums  or  colophony.  As 
yet  tliis  substance  has  been  applied  to  no  use- 
ful purpose  more  than  as  a  dressing  to  the 
sores  of  horses,  and  by  the  Indians  is  mixed 
with  tallow  to  pay  their  boats  to  prevent  leak- 
age. 

"  The  leaves  of  this  plant  as  well  as  those 
of  C.  rosefi'^nd  C.  alba  are  very  remarkable 
in  their  form  and  appearance;  being  very 
smooth  anu  of  a  thick  leathery  consistence, 
wedge-shaped  or  inversely  oval,  5  or  6  inches 
long  by  about  4  wide." 

"  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  fig  vvith 
something  of  lis  form,  and  tiencc  it  is  known 
to  the   Negroes   by   the    name  of    the    Wild 

Fig:' 

(TobeconUnued.) 
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Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Thiril  month 
(March),  1S49. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  past  month 
was  41i,  which  is  three  and  a  half  degrees 
above  tiie  average,  as  taken  in  this  city  for  a 
series  of  years.  The  highest  mean  tempera- 
ture of  this  month  for  the  last  .59  years  was  in 
1842,  which  was  47  deg.  ;  and  the  lowest  for 
the  same  period  was  in  1843,  when  the  mean 
of  the  month  was  30  deg.  only. 

A  strong  wind,  sometimes  amounting  to  a 
gale,  has  prevailed  from  the  North  a  great  part 
of  the  month,  and  produced  fully  the  usual 
amount  of  suifering  and  loss  among  those  who 
will,  for  gain,  hazard  life  and  property  on  our 
coast  during  this  inclement  season.  Many 
vessels  from  the  South,  bound  to  New  York 
and  other  Northern  ports,  have  had  a  lair  pas- 
sage to  the  latitude  of  Cape  Hatteras,  and  then, 
though  within  24  hours  sail  of  their  destined 
haven,  having  been  tossed  and  beaten  about — 
often  with  a  scanty  supply  of  provisions  and 
water — 1.5,  20,  and  even  2-5  days;  favoured, 
if  at  last  they  arrived  with  a  crippled  bark  and 
damaged  cargo. 

A  disastrous  shipwreck  occurred  early  in 
the  month  in  the  British  channel.  The  Ame- 
rican brig  Floridian,  from  Antwerp  lo  the  Uni- 
ted States,  freigliled  with  about  200  German 
emigrants  and  their  effects,  struck  on  the  shoal 
called  the  Long  Sands,  in  a  thick  snow  storm  ; 
the  ship  was  broken  asunder,  and  nearly  all 
perished  within  a  lew  hours — several,  by  lash- 
ing themselves  in  the  rigging,  were  saved 
from  instant  destruction;  but  of  those  four 
only  survived,  when  on  the  3d  day  relief  came. 
Five  men  from  a  neighbouring  fishing  village 
made  a  noble  effort  to  rescue  some  of  the 
eullcrers,  but  the  boat  in  which  thoy  embark- 
ed was  capsized,  and  they  all  peiished. 

Much  damage  has  occurred  from  floods  in 
our  Western  rivers ;  the  arlificial  embank- 
ments on  the  Mississippi  have  in  several  places 
given  way,  and  many  planlalions  been  inun- 
dated ;  even  a  considerable  porlinn  of  the  cily 
of  New  Orleans  was  not  thought  secure  from 
such  a  caiastro[)he. 

The  cholera  is  again  appearing  in  the  river 
towns,  and  especially  in   the  boats  ascending 


from  New  Orleans  the  present  seminary  of 
this  disease. 

The  Spring  is,  thus  far,  quite  as  forward  as 
usual;  the  early  flowers  are  bursting  into  life, 
the  Public  Squares  are  of  a  cheerful  green,  and 
even  the  willow  tops,  seen  at  a  little  distance, 
are  beginning  to  assume  an  olive  hue  from  the 
partial  unfolding  of  their  leaves.  These  early 
developments  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though 
annually  recurring,  are  always  new,  and  were 
they  less  fatniliar,  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite 
our  admiration.  How  little  less  than  marvel- 
lous is  it,  for  instance,  that  the  sun,  in  his  an- 
nual visit  to  the  North,  should,  while  yet  far 
distant,  wake  from  its  long  night  of  sleep  the 
early  Crocus  1  How  exquisitely  endowed  with 
the  sentient  principle  must  this  little  bulb  be, 
which,  buried  in  the  earth  as  it  is,  perceives 
his  approach,  feels  his  influence,  and  springs 
into  life,  while  yet  in  his  course,  the  sun  has 
not  arrived  at  the  equator. 

The  sparrow,  the  blue  and  the  cedar  bird, 
had  made  their  appearance  before  the  middle 
of  the  month;  and  as  early  as  the  26th,  the 
robin,  Tiirdus  migratorius  must  have  been 
common,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  numbers 
seen  suspended  by  the  necks  along  our  mar- 
kets (four  bunches,  each  containing  one  dozen, 
were  observed  at  a  single  stall).  Would  that 
our  farmers  might  be  induced,  not  only  to 
spare,  but  to  protect  this  harmless  and  useful 
bird  ;  if  not  for  the  sake  of  his  joyous  morning 
and  evening  song,  and  his  familiar  and  confid- 
ing habits,  yet  for  the  good  he  accomplishes 
in  protecting  his  garden,  orchard  and  field 
from  the  ravages  of  insects,  let  him  be  spared. 
Surely,  did  the  husbandman  know  that  a  sin- 
gle pair  of  robins  require  for  their  own  food 
and  that  of  their  offspring,  in  one  season,  a 
number  of  insects  sufficient  to  destroy  the  fruit 
of  a  whole  orchard,  he  would  enforce  the  laws 
for  their  protection, — and  if  these  are  insuffi- 
cient, he  would  seek  new  ones.  From  careful 
and  repeated  observation,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  a  pair  of  the  common  House-wren 
Troglodytes  adon — devoured  in  one  season, 
of  12  weeks,  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves 
and  their  ofl^spring  (two  broods),  not  less  than 
•52,000  insects.  The  robin  has  usually  bul 
one  brood,  but  as  he  is  a  larger  bird,  and  is 
with  us  longer  than  the  wren,  he  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  require  nearly  an  equal  supply. 
What,  if  in  the  season  of  fruit,  he  sometimes 
helps  himself  to  a  ripe  cherry,  who  has  a  l)et- 
ter  claim  than  he  who  has  guarded  them  early 
and  late  from  the  destroyer  ? 

Fly  our  record  it  ajipears — 

The  1st  was  a  clear,  pleasant  day,  with  a 
W.  wind,  mercury  34  at  sunrise,  and  44  at  2 
i>.  M.  (the  uniform  times  of  our  thermometrical 
observations.) 

On  the  2nd  the  wind  was  N.  with  snow  from 
11  A.  M.  to  !}  r.  M.,  mostly  melting  as  it  fell. 
Rained  all  day  in  Pittsburg.  .Mercury  3S  al 
sunrise,  and  fell  to  33  p.  m. 

The  3cl  was  clear  after  iho  morning,  with 
wind  at  N.  VV. ;  .5  inches  of  snow  had  fallen 
during  the  night.     Thermometer  28  and  37. 

The  4ih  was  clear  and  fine.  Wind  N.  W. 
Thermometer  23  and  35. 

The  .^Ih   was   overcast,  with   N.  W.  wind. 


Rained  heavily  all   day  at  Pittsburg.     Ther- 
mometer 26  and  40. 

The  6th  was  cloudy  with  a  N.  E.  wind. 
Thermometer  31  and  40. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  was  drizzly,  follow, 
ed  by  a  clear  p.  m.  Wind  westerly.  Ther- 
mometer 38  and  44. 

From  the  8th  to  the  13lh  was  pleasant, 
spring-like  weather,  (though  not  uniformly 
clear,)  with  westerly  wind,  and  a  temperature 
at,  and  a  little  above  freezing  in  the  morning, 
and  from  38  lo  54  at  mid-day.  The  maple, 
the  dafly,  the  crocus,  &c.  are  in  full  bloom. 

The  14lh  was  rainy  with  N.  E.  wind  ;  ther- 
mometer 42  and  47. 

On  the  15th  the  wind  was  still  N.  E.,  down- 
cast ;  thermometer  34  and  42. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  there  was  rain, 
followed  by  a  pleasant  p.  M.  Wind  S.  W.  ; 
thermometer  3S  and  54. 

The  17th  was  fine  and  clear,  with  S.  W. 
wind.  Thermometer  34  in  the  morning,  and 
rose  to  62  at  mid. day. 

The  18th  and  19th  were  pleasant,  wiih  N. 
wind.  Thertnometer  42  and  32  at  sunrise, 
and  46  and  49  at  2  p.m. 

The  20th  was  fair,  with  a  high  southerly 
wind.     Thermometer  38  and  60. 

On  the  21st  the  wind  was  still  S.,  with  a 
little  rain  in  the  p.m.  Thermometer  56  and 
62,  or  a  mean  temperature  of  59°,  the  warm- 
est day  of  the  whole  month. 

The  22d  was  fair,  with  a  high  wind  ;  ther-  j 
mometer  34  and  46. 

From  the  23d  to  the  25th  the  wind  was 
southerly  and  fine.  Some  rain  fell  on  the 
26th.  Mercury  from  33  to  48  at  sunrise,  and 
from  54  to  59  at  noon. 

From  the  26th  to  the  29ih  inclusive,  a 
strong  northerly  wind  prevailed,  with  clouds, 
rain,  sleet  and  snow.  The  27th,  especially, 
was  cold,  the  mercury  being  at  31  all  day,  the 
coldest  day  of  the  month. 

On  the  30th  the  wind  was  still  north,  but 
some  clear  sky  and  a  few  rays  from  the  sun 
appeared  in  the  morning.  The  p.  m.  was 
overcast ;  wind  veered  slightly  to  the  west. 
Thermometer  50  and  57. 

We  have  marked  ten  days  only  as  clear, i 
and  fifteen  as  cloudy.  Rain  fell  on  eight  days, , 
and  snow  on  two.  The  whole  quantity  of 
rain  for  the  month,  as  recorded  at  thePennsyl>t 
vania  Hospitnl,  was  5J  inches. 

On  the  lOih  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was 
opened  for  navigation,  and  it  has  continued 
unobstructed  by  ice  since.  The  first  steamer  ; 
reached  Albany  from  New  York  on  the  18th,  | 
through  mucli  ice.  Her  canals  are  not  yet^ 
open.  P.  S. 

riiilada.,  Fmirll.  mo.  1st,  ISW. 


rilOXOGRAPllY. 

Phonngrnphy  as  the  term  implies,  is  the  art  ■ 
ofirriliiig  />!/  somid. 

Those  who  ore  accustomed  (o  leaching,  can 
especially  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  sys- 
tem, that  will  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  all  classes  are  iutercsled  in  im- 
provements, that  will  promote  the  economy  ol 
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Phonography  was  invented  by  Isaac  Pitman, 
of  Bath,  England  ;  and  from  its  legibility  and 
the  sound  philosophy  of  its  basis,  bids  lair  lo 
talce  rank,  as  one  of  the  great  improvements 
of  the  day. 

It  is  common  to  many  persons  to  suppose, 
that  what  we  have  long  been  accustomed  lo, 
must  have  attained  its  highest  perfection  ;  but 
every  day's  experience  satisfies  us,  that  almost 
every  thing  is  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and 
in  no  one  particular,  perhaps,  is  improvement 
more  needed,  than  in  the  present  mode  of  wri- 
ting the  English  language. 

After  carefully  analyzing  the  sounds  of  the 
language.  Pitman  displayed  much  good  sense, 
in  selecting  simple  Geometric  signs,  to  repre- 
sent these  sounds.  These  signs  are  capable 
of  rapid  combination,  and  also  of  considerable 
abridgment  without  impairing  their  legibility  ; 
and  the  ingenuity  and  intelligence  displayed  in 
elaborating  the  art,  are  highly  creditable  to  the 
inventor,  and  entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among 
the  benefactors  of  his  race. 

Each  sign  is  used  for  a  sound  ;  and  always 
represents  that  sound,  and  that  sound  only. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  principles, 
can  hardly  believe,  that  so  simple,  and  so  ex- 
peditious a  mode  of  committing  thoughts  \.o 
paper,  should  so  long  have  remained  undis- 
covered. 

The  extraordinary  talent  displayed,  even  by 
that  unlettered  Cherokee  Indian,  George  Gisr, 
in  the  invention  of  his  syllabic  alphabet,  shows 
what  can  bo  accomplished  by  an  ingenious 
mind,  acting  upon  the  simple  principles  of 
Nature. 

Such  has  been  the  plan  pursued  by  Pitman 
— and  wonderful  also  the  results. 

VVhjgn  reasonable  experience  is  attained,  the 
generality  of  persons  will  write  3  or  4  times 
as  fast,  as  by  the  present  mode  ;  and  for  the 
simple  reason,  that  so  much  less  labour  is 
needed  to  express  the  same  ideas. 

Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  write  20  to  2.5 
words  of  our  present  long  hand  in  a  minute, 
can  hardly  conceive  it  possible,  that  100  to 
150  words  can  be  written  in  the  same  length 
of  time — and  yet  such  is  the  fact ;  and  to  such 
perfection  has  the  art  attained,  that  a  compo- 
sitor, can  set  up  his  type  from  the  Phono- 
graphic manuscript. 

On  a  recent  occasion  at  Washington  City, 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  members  of 
Congress  and  others,  a  lad  from  the  Philadel- 
phia High  School  wrote  197  words  in  a  min- 
ute. This  lad  is  but  1.5  years  old  ;  and  a  year 
ago,  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
art  as  Phonography. 

In  England  tlie  use  of  it  is  rapidly  spread- 
ing, and  a  number  of  Phonogiaphers  are  there 
employed,  to  act  as  amanuenses  ;  and  an  edi- 
tor who  is  so  provided,  has  slated  recently, 
that  he  is  by  this  means  enabled  to  get  through 
three  times  as  much  work,  as  he  could  other- 
wise accomplish. 

The  art  is  easy  of  attainment,  and  may  be 
learned  without  a  teacher ;  although  2  or  more 
persons  associated  in  the  study,  increases  the 
interest,  and  facilitates  progress;  and  although 
it  is  more  rapidly  learned  by  the  aid  of  an  in- 
structor, yet  any  one  who  will  give  it  leason- 
able  attention,  will  soon  acquire  a  respectable 


proficiency.     Children  of  even  5  or  6  years  of 
age  learn  it  with  readiness. 

It  has  been  called  a  beautiful  art;  and  no 
one  can  study  it,  without  being  impressed  with 
the  correctness  of  the  title,  and  with  admira- 
tion of  its  great  ingenuity  ;  nor  without  feeling 
the  consciousness,  that  it  is  destined  to  produce 
a  revolution  in  some  of  our  present  habits. 
M. 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

TRIBULATION. 

"  No  chastening  for  the  present  seemelh  to 
be  joyous,  but  grievous  :  nevertheless,  after- 
wards it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righte- 
ousness unto  them  which  are  exercised  there- 
by."— (Hcb.  xii.  11.)  The  same  eminent 
Apostle  who  wrote  the  above,  in  his  episile  to 
the  Romans,  reminds  them  "  that  tribulation 
worketh  patience  ;  and  patience  experience  ; 
and  experience  hope;  and  hope  maketh  not 
ashamed ;  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  the  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
Man  appears  to  be  so  constituted,  that  both 
afiliction  and  comtbrt  are  necessarily  dis- 
pensed, and  wisely  thrown  as  into  their  re- 
spective scales,  that  the  mind,  might  be  pro- 
perly balanced  between  an  undue  atlection  for 
sublunary  things  ;  and  an  entire  disrelish  for 
those  temporal  enjoyments,  which  enliven  our 
path  and  make  our  pilgrimage  tolerable. 

An  unbroken  succession  of  prosperous  and 
pleasing  occurrences,  without  a  cloud  in  our 
view  for  a  long  time,  would  perhaps  have  a 
tendency  to  reconcile  and  content  the  mind  in 
its  present  state,  which  wrapping  itself  in  a 
false  security,  would  be  apt  idly  to  repose  in 
forgetfiilness,  instead  of  aspiring  to  the  fidfil- 
ment  of  its  many  responsibilities,  under  a  pro- 
per concern  that  the  work  might  keep  pace 
with  the  day  ;  while  on  the  contrary,  should 
one  trial  and  affliction  follow  directlj'  upon 
another,  without  any  relief,  to  an  uncontrolled 
and  unlimited  period,  man,  instead  of  realizing 
enjoyments  in  temporal  things,  would  regard 
them  with  disgust  and  dismay. 

What  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  the  direc- 
tion of  every  event  is  controlled  by  that  Power, 
which  governs  all  things  aright,  and  "  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God." — (Rom.  viii.  2S.)  When  properly 
humbled  under  a  sense  of  our  helplessness,  from 
experience,  a  contentment  in  every  state  is  en- 
joyed ;  and  the  mind  thoroughly  disciplined  in 
the  school  of  Christ,  will  learn  so  to  appreciate 
earthly  comforts  and  prosperity,  as  to  feel  an 
increased  responsibility  for  the  right  improve- 
ment of  the  greater  opportunities  afiorded  for 
usefulness;  and  so  far  from  feeling  itself  lifted 
up  in  consequence  of  these  blessings,  will  feel 
gratefully  contrited  under  them.  Instead  of 
repining  at  crosses  and  atilictions,  a  mind  that 
has  been  thus  exercised,  will  desire  to  improve 
under  trials,  and  that  as  clods  of  earth  which 
obstruct  a  successful  cultivation,  crumble  away 
by  the  action  of  rains,  so  every  thing  that  has 
a  tendency  to  make  the  mind  less  productive 
in  good,  may  be  removed  by  these  dispensa- 
tions. The  seedsman  has  often  to  walk  till  he 
is  weary  on  the  dry  and  bare  earth,  where 
there  is  nothing  green  nor  refreshing  to  cheer 


him,  but  if  he  patiently  perform  his  duly,  he 
will  in  due  time  see  greenness  and  delight  en- 
tirely overspread  what  was  so  recently  barren 
and  devoid  of  pleasure,  and  will  in  the  end, 
realize  a  fruition  indispensably  needful;  and 
so  in  times  of  inward  poverty  and  discourage- 
ment, those  who  are  found  with  straightfor- 
ward steps,  patiently  pursuing  their  work,  will 
afterwards  see  the  benefit,  and  ullimalely  the 
necessity  of  those  timely  afflictions,  and  be  in 
a  situation  to  attest  the  verity  of  this  encour- 
aging promise,  "  He  that  goeth  forth  and  «  eep- 
etii,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  return  agaia 
rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him." 

Instead  of  yielding  to  unprofitable  discour- 
agement, during  trials,  even  of  a  new  and 
complicated  character  in  our  view,  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  that  an  all-powerful 
and  beneficent  Creator  governs  all  things  upon 
the  earth,  and  is  able  to  direct  to  a  hair's 
breadth — that  nothing  is  too  powerful  fiir  Him 
to  control — too  minute  or  hidden  for  him  to 
see  or  search  out,  nor  too  difficult  when  His 
holy  purposes  concerning  us  have  been  ofiect- 
ed,  for  Him  to  undo  and  set  right.  These  re- 
flections ought  to  encourage  us  to  a  state  of 
resignation  in  our  lot,  especially  as  we  call  to 
mind  that  the  trial  of  our  faith  is  more  precious 
than  gold  which  perishes. 

When  under  the  many  proving  seasons  and 
temptations  which  sometimes  threaten  to  over- 
whelm us,  and  over  which  we  have  no  power, 
a  living  engagement  should  attend,  that  we 
ourselves  may  act  with  perfect  consistency 
and  rectitude,  so  that  there  may  be  a  coming 
out  of  the  furnace  of  affliction,  as  without  the 
smell  of  fire  on  our  garments.  Storms  will  at 
times  attend  us  ihrouglv  life,  but  if  we  are  not 
broken  down  by  them,  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness, will  afterwards  shine  forth  with  renewed 
and  quickening  effulgence,  to  our  deepening 
and  promotion  in  the  ever  blessed  Truth. 

Amid  the  most  trying  and  proving  sea- 
sons, which  are  incident  to  us  in  this  vale 
of  tears,  lot  us  continually  remember  that  the 
blessed,  whom  John  saw  in  the  Revelations, 
were  those  who  had  come  out  of  great  Iribida- 
tion,  and  liad  washed  their  robes  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  (Rev. 
vii.  13.) 

State  of  New  York. 


The  Supposed  SeaiiilinaTian  Antiquities  of  Rhode 
Isliiad. 

The  Danish  AntiquarianSociety  in  ilszealfor 
the  honour  of  its  Scandinavian  ancestors,  has 
attempted  to  establish  their  claims  not  only  to 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Greenland, 
but  to  that  of  the  Continent  itself  of  America, 
and  thinks  it  has  found  clear  evidence  of  the 
fact  in  certain  relics  discovered  in  Rhode  Is- 
land ;  to  wii,  in  the  inscriptions  on  Dighlon 
Rock  ;  the  skeleton  in  chain  armour  from  Fall 
River,  and  the  stone  mill  at  Newport.  It  re- 
quired some  credulity  and  a  flexible  mind  to 
be  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  the  sages  of 
Copenhagen,  for  it  was  wonderful  on  what 
slight  foundations  they  built  their  conclusions. 
A   late   paper  contains  an  Essay  by  E.   G. 
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Squier,  on  this  subject,  which  treats  the  whole 
matler  with  great  strength  and  clearness,  and 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  conclusive.  The 
following  extracts  from  it  will  put  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend"  in  possession  of  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  essay. 

"  It  seems  indisputable  that  colonies  of 
Northmen  existed  in  Greenland  from  the  close 
of  the  tenth  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  evidences  upon  this  point, 
drawn  from  the  Sagas,  and  confirmed  by  the 
discovery  of  monuments  and  inscriptions  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  BaRin's  Bay,  are  both 
numerous  and  conclusive,  and  have  been  pre- 
sented in  a  complete  manner  by  the  Northern 
Antiquaries.  But  these  learned  and  piilicnt 
investigators  have  not  stopped  here.  Upon 
the  authority  of  other  Sagas,  the  authenticity 
of  which  we  see  no  reason  to  dispute,  they 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  Northmen 
penetrated  still  fiirther  eastward,  and  not  only 
discovered  the  continent  oT  America,  but  coast- 
ed along  its  shores  as  low  down  as  the  forty- 
first  parallel  of  latitude,  and  there,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  effected  a  tem- 
porary settlement. 

"The  evidences  in  support  of  this  claim 
have  been  placed  before  tlie  world  in  an  im- 
posing form,  and  are  sufliciently  accessible  to 
render  unnecessary,  in  this  connexion,  any 
more  than  a  simple  reference  to  the  volumes 
and  publications  in  which  they  are  contained. 
First  on  the  list  is  '■  Andqiiitales  AmericaiKE ; 
sive  Scriptorcs  Septentrionalis  rervm  ante 
Colnmbinarum  in  A^nerica,^  published  in  one 
volume,  (folio,)  by  the  Royal  Society  of  North- 
ern Antiquarians,  at  Copenhagen,  in  1837." 

"That  part  of  the  work  entitled,  ' Descrip- 
tio  vetusti  vtoiwmenti  in  I'egione  Massachu- 
setts reperti,'  is  principally  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  a  rock,  or  angular  boulder  of 
ordinary  grayieacke,  lying  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Taunton  river  or  estuary,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  liltle  town  of  Digliton,  and  known  in 
the  vicinity  as  the  '  Dighlon  Writing-rock.' 
So  much  has  been  said  concerning  this  rock, 
and  it  has  filled  so  important  a  place  in  all 
speculations  respecting  the  ante-Columbian 
discovery  of  America,  that  its  name  and  cha- 
racter are  familiar  to  every  general  reader. 
How  well  it  is  entitled  to  this  pron)inence,  and 
especially  to  that  which  is  given  to  it  by  the 
Northern  Aniiquarians,  will  now  be  seen,  it 
lies  low  down  upon  ihe  bank,  so  low  ijideed  as 
to  be  partially  covered  with  water  at  high  tide, 
and  presents,  next  the  stream,  a  nearly  verli- 
cal  face,  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  and  perhaps 
four  feet  in  height.  This  face,  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  or  some  other  cause,  has  a 
Ihin  incrustation  of  a  reddish  colour  and  ferru- 
ginous appearance.  Upon  it  arc  a  number  of 
figures  of  men  and  animals  rudely  pccJeid  in 
the  stone,  logeiher  with  some  angular  figures, 
and  a  scries  of  lines  of  no  definite  form  or 
construction.  The  lines  are  exceeding  shal- 
low, the  heaviest  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  while  the  rest  are  scarcely  discernible. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  constant  rubbing  to 
wliich  they  are  exposed  from  the  sticks  and 
canes  of  visiters,  it  is  suspected  that  mrmy  of 
them  would  have  long  since  disappeared — if, 


indeed,  they  would  ever  have  had  an  exist- 
ence ! 

"  This  rock  attracted  attention  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  drawings  of  it  were  pub- 
lished at  as  remote  a  period  as  16S0.  The 
drawings  of  that  dale  and  those  published 
suhsequenlly,  down  to  1830,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, have  few  features  in  common,  and  it  would 
require  an  active  fancy  to  delect  in  them  the 
proofs  of  a  common  original.*  The  discrep- 
ancies which  exist  between  them  should  not, 
however,  be  taken  to  throw  doubt  upon  the 
aulhenticity  of  the  original,  which,  in  all  essen- 
tial features,  is  unquestionably  ihe  rude  monu- 
ment of  a  former  race.  The  last  sketch  made 
by  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  whatever  may  be  said  of  those  which 
have  preceded  il,  is  as  faithful  a  delineation  as 
it  is  possible  to  obtain.  It  should  be  observed, 
nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  lines,  represent- 
ed with  great  distinclness  in  the  plates,  are 
exceedingly  imperfect  in  the  original." 

"The  Northern  Antiquaries,  after  a  diligent 
comparison  of  the  various  copies  of  the  rock 
before  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  attendant 
circumstance  of  posilion,  and  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  '  inscription'  could  only  have 
been  produced  with  iron  tools,  arrived  at  Ihe 
conclusion  that  it  is  a  genuine  monument  of 
the  Northmen — an  evidence  of  their  formal 
occupation  of  the  country,  referring  specifi- 
cally to  the  establishment  of  Tliorfinn  the 
Hopeful.  The  rude  outlines  of  human  figures, 
it  was  settled,  represent  the  personages  of  his 
family  ;  and  certain  rambling  lines,  of  no  pos- 
sible connexion  with  each  other,  by  dint  of 
diligent  splicing,  were  made  to  express  the  nu- 
merals CXXXI,  the  number  of  the  party  of 
Thorfinn,  whose  name,  by  a  similar  process, 
was  also  made  to  start  out  from  the  rock  I 

"It  may  not  be  uninteresling  here  to  men- 
lion  that  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Harris,  of  Boston, 
a  very  learned  orientalist  it  is  said,  found  no 
difficulty  in  discerning  the  Hebrew  word  Me- 
Ick  (king)  in  the  numerals  of  Mr.  Rafn  !  On 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Harris,  the  rock  was 
inscribed  by  remnants  of  that  vagrant  slock 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel  I  Col.  Valiancy, 
on  the  other  hand,  regarded  ihe  same  group  of 
lines  as  indubitably  Scythian  ;  while  Count 
Gebelin  and  Dr.  Stiles  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounced them  Phoenician — a  range  sufficiently 
wide,  one  would  think,  to  suit  all  hypotheses. 

"  Passing  these  claims  with  the  simple  re- 
mark that  ihcy  have  too  slight  a  support  to 
entitle  them  to  a  seiious  examination,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  consiileralion  of  this  rude  monu- 
ment in  itself,  with  the  purpose  of  determining 
its  real  character  and  the  exact  place  it  should 
occupy  in  the  list  of  American  Antiquities.  If 
it  should  be  found  that  it  coincides  in  position 
with  a  large  number  of  similar  monuments  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent,  which  bear  in- 
scriplions,  not  only  similar,  but  idenlical  in 
style  and  workmanship;  that  some  of  these 
are  known  to  have  been  inscribed  by  the  exist- 
ing Indian  tribes,  since  the  period  of  the  com- 
mencement of  European  intercourse,  and  that 

'  A  drawing  of  this  rock,  made  in  171Q,  was  pnl)- 
lislic.l  in  tho  Hvcnty-cightli  volume  of  tlio  Urilisli  I'lii- 
losoiiliicu.1  Transactions. 


it  was  and  still  is  a  common  practice  among 
the  Indians  to  delineate  on  trees  and  rocks 
rude  outline  pictures  commemorative  of  the 
dead,  or  of  some  extraordinary  event,  as  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty,  or  the  termination  of  a 
successful  hunting  or  martial  expedition  ;  then 
the  conclusion  will  be  irresistible  that  this  par- 
ticular rock  is  a  true  Indian  monument,  and 
has  no  extraordinary  significance. 

"  Rocks  of  this  description  are  particularly 
numerous  in  the  vast  region  watered  by  the 
Mississippi  river  and  its  tributaries.  They 
are  usually,  if  not  always,  in  the  vicinity  of 
watercourses,  at  or  near  points  remarkable  for 
some  striking  natural  feature,  as  the  junction 
of  streams,  near  falls,  or  where  there  are  high 
cliffs  approaching  the  water's  edge ;  in  short, 
in  positions  where  they  would  be  most  likely 
to  attract  the  attention  of  individuals  passing 
in  canoes.  Those  situated  back  from  streams, 
it  has  been  found,  are  generally  in  the  vicinity 
of  old  Indian  trails  or  war-paths.  There  is 
hardly  a  navigable  stream  at  the  West,  pass- 
ing through  a  broken  or  rocky  country,  which 
has  not  one  or  more  of  these  rude  monuments 
upon  ils  banks.  The  Alleghany  river,  the  ' 
Alonongahela,  the  Kennewas,  the  Guyandolle,  ' 
tho  Ohio,  Muskingum,  Cumberland,  Tennes- 
see, Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri,  may 
be  mentioned  as  suggesting  themselves  at  ihe 
moment. 

"  The  rocks  upon  the  Guyandotle,  and  some  \ 
others  upon  the  Ohio  river,  have  been  describ-  i 
ed,t  and  a  comparison  need  only  be  made  be- 
tween their  published  representalions  and  ihe 
last  made  drawing  of  the  Dighton  rock,  lo  de- 
tect a  family  resemblance  sufficiently  slrong 
lo  identify  them  as  the  monuments  of  the  same 
peo])le.  They  are  alike  in  position,  and  a 
careful  personal  examination  enables  us  lo  say, 
that  in  style  and  workmanship  they  are  indis- 
linguishable,  Those  of  the  Guyandolle  and 
Ohio  are  of  sandstone,  (a  variely  known  to 
geologists  as  the  coal-grit,)  which  is  the  pre- 
vailing slone  of  ihe  region,  and  which  frac- 
tures so  as  generally  to  present  plane  faces, 
well  adapted  lo  the  purposes  of  the  primitive 
historian.  The  figures  arc  not  cut,  but  peckid 
in  ihe  stone,  the  lines  seldom  exceeding  a  half 
inch  in  deplh,  by  perhaps  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  widlh.  It  was  observed  that 
where  'iron  seams'  occurred  in  the  slone,  the 
lines  were  interrupted,  showing  clearly  that 
ihe  tools  of  ihe  rude  delineators  were  incapa- 
ble of  breaking  through  them — a  task  of  no 
difficulty  if  iron  tools  were  used.  The  rocks 
bear  outline  figures  of  men  and  women,  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  tracks  of  birds  and 
boasis,  besides  a  mullitudc  of  lines  and  dols, 
which  might  easily  be  converted  into  in.^crip- 
lions  in  any  alphabet  and  language  desired, 
from  Ihe  Rimes  of  ihe  Norlhera.  Anliquaries 
to  the  Hebrew  of  Mr.  Harris  !  The  represen- 
tations of  animals  are,  some  of  ihem,  very 
spirited,  and  the  sculptured  tracks  are  nearly 
|KM'fect.  The  muscular  developmcnis  of  iho 
foot,  in  some  inslanccs,  are  well  cxhibiled, 
and  could  only  have  been  represented  by  indi- 
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vidiials  accusiomed  to  tracking  wild  animals 
in  the  snow  of  winter  or  on  the  yielding  earth 
of  summer." 

"  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  the  position 
of  the  Dighton  roi:k,  or  the  markings  which  it 
bears,  to  distinguish  it  from  numerous  others 
in  different  localities.  It  exhibits  a  correspon- 
dence with  them  in  all  essential  respects,  not 
excepting  the  apparently  arbitrary  marks  to 
which  so  much  significance  has  been  assigned. 
With  slight  additions  and  erasures  here  and 
there,  and  with  small  drafts  on  the  fancy,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  transform  the  unintelli- 
gible symbols  upon  the  rocks  of  the  Guyau- 
dotte  into  palpable  records  of  European  ad- 
venture, especially  if  tending  to  support  an 
hypolhesis  in  behalf  of  which  something  like 
national  pride  had  been  enlisted.  On  the  hy- 
pothesis that  this  rock  is  a  record  of  Scandi- 
navian adventure,  it  is  certainly  attributing  to 
the  engravers  a  lack  of  skill  in  representation 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  advanced  state 
which  we  are  justified  in  claiming  for  a  people 
sending  its  ships  into  unknown  seas,  and 
planting  colonies  on  foreign  shores  !  Without 
venturing  an  opinion  upon  the  alleged  disco- 
very of  America  by  the  Northmen,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  claim  is  better  sustained  by 
other  evidence  than  the  rock  in  question. 
Were  it  not,  it  would  hardly  be  entitled  to 
serious  question." 

"  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  industri- 
ous northern  antiquaries  have  stopped  at  the 
Dighlon  rock  in  their  efforts  to  discover  monu- 
mental evidence,  corroborative  of  the  Sagas, 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  In  the  '  iMc- 
moires  de  la  Socieie  Royal  des  Antiquaries 
da  Nord''  for  1840-43,  the  subject  is  resumed, 
(the  conclusions  presented  in  the  Antiquilates 
AmericaiicB  having  obtained  a  very  general 
concurrence,)  and  accounts  are  given  of  the 
recent  discovery  in  America  of  several  objects, 
which,  it  is  assumed,  without  much  hesitation 
or  reflection,  tend  greatly  to  the  support  of  the 
favourite  hypothesis. 

"  We  have  first  an  account  of  the  discovery, 
at  Fall  river,  in  IVlassachusetts,  of  a  skeleton 
surrounded  with  ornaments  and  implements  of 
brass,  which  it  is  supposed  was  one  ol'  Thor- 
finn's  sturdy  followers,  and  which  has  been 
apostrophized  in  verse  as  the  '  Skeleton  in 
Armor.'  " 

"  The  account  of  the  Fall  river  skeleton  was 
communicated  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  T.  H. 
Webb,  who  had  previously  furnished  the  ac- 
count of  the  Dighton  rock.  From  this  account 
we  gather  the  following  facts;  The  skeleton 
was  discovered  by  the  crumbling  away  of  a 
sand-bank  during  a  heavy  rain.  It  was  buried 
in  a  silting  posture,  the  legs  flexed  upon  the 
thighs,  the  latter  pressed  against  the  abdomen, 
and  '  the  hands  inclined  to,  if  not  indeed  rest- 
ing against,  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  tho- 
rax.' The  body  had  been  enveloped  in  seve- 
ral coverings  of  woven  or  braided  bark,  and 
'exterior  to  all  was  a  casement  of  cedar  bark.' 
On  the  chest,  says  the  account  '  was  found  a 
breastplate  of  brass  or  other  metallic  composi- 
tion, measuring  about  fourteen  inches  in  length 
by  five  in  breadth.'  It  was  not  regular  in 
shape,  and  its  edges  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  irregularly  broken.     There  was 


also  a  belt  composed  of  small  tubes,  (not  sol- 
dered together,)  formed  by  bending  slips  of  the 
same  metal  around  small  rods;  some  triangu- 
lar arrow  heads  of  metal,  pierced  with  a  small 
hole  near  their  base,  packed  in  moss  beside 
the  skeleton  ;  some  pieces  of  the  shafts  for  the 
same  of  wood,  and  a  few  armlets  or  bracelets 
of  untanned  hide.  The  salts  of  the  metal  had 
very  well  preserved  the  flesh  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  Dr.  Webb  observes  that  the  skull 
was  '  remarkably  deficient  in  the  occipital 
region.' 

"  Without  stopping  to  consider  the  various 
analogies  which  the  northern  antiquaries  sug- 
gest between  the  articles  found  with  this  skele- 
ton and  those  of  ancient  Scandinavian  manu- ' 
facture,  nor  yet  to  do  more  than  remark  the  I 
fact  that  the  compound  metal  above  mentioned 
differs  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  its  composi- 
tion from  the  modern  brass  of  commerce,  we 
shall  direct  attention  to  a  few  simple  facts,  the 
bearing  of  which  every,  person  possessing 
common  intelligence  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
determining. 

"  1st.  The  place  in  which  the  skeleton  was 
found  is  precisely  such  as  the  American  Indi- 
ans select  for  burial  grounds  :  the  mode  of 
burial  is  exactly  Indian,  extendmg  to  the 
'  casement' of  cedar  bark,  the  nature  of  the 
immediate  envelope  of  the  body,  the  posture' 
of  the  body,  and  the  particular  adjustment  of} 
the  limbs. 

"2d.  The  presence  of  undecayed  wood  and 
moss,  however  favourable  we  may  regard  the 
position  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  must  argue,  [ 
in  an  American  climate,  that  the  burial  wasj 
made  at  a  comparatively  late  date — certainly 
that  it  could  not  have  been  made  seven  ktin-] 
dred  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the  assumed, 
discovery  of  this  region  by  Thorfinn. 

"3rd.  The  peculiar  conformation  of  the 
skull,  noticed  by  Dr.  Webb,  and  which  is  re- 
garded by  him  'as  not  characteristic  of  the 
Indian,'  is,  according  to  Dr.  Morton  and  other 
professed  craniologists,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  aboriginal  American  head 
throughout  the  continent. 

"  All  this  is  positive  evidence  against  the 
claim  set  up  by  the  northern  antiquaries. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  negative  evidence, 
which  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  present,  but 
amongst  which  we  may  mention  the  entire 
rudeness  of  the  metallic  relics  found  with  the 
skeleton — a  rudeness  inconsistent  with  the  pe- 
riod of  Scandinavian  history  to  which  they  are 
referred,  unless  it  should  be  claimed  (which  it 
is  not)  that  the  material  only  was  obtained 
from  the  northern  adventurers,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  rudely  manufactured  by  the  Indi- 
ans. It  seems,  however,  that,  after  the  settle- 
ment by  the  English  at  Plymouth  in  IG^ij,  the 
Indians  obtained  various  metals  from  the  colo- 
nists, upon  which  they  placed  the  highest 
value,  and  which  they  worked  into  a  variety 
of  shapes.  In  Wood's  'New  England's  Pros- 
pect,' published  in  1634,  (p.  90,)  we  find  it 
distinctly  stated  that  the  Indians  obtained  brass 
of  the  English  for  their  ornaments,  and  arrow 
heads,  the  last  of  which  they  cut  into  '■the 
shape  of  a  heart  and  triangle,  and  fastened 
in  a  slender  piece  of  icood  six  or  eight  inches 
long,'  in  a  manner,  according  to  the  descrip- 


tion, precisely  similar  to  that  observed  in  tlie 
articles  found  with  the  Fall  river  skeleton. 
Fuilher  articles  corresponding  with  these  were 
found  with  an  Indian  skeleton,  a  (evi  years 
since,  in  the  town  of  Medford,  near  Boston,  ia 
Massachusetts,  and  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  F.  Parkham,  Esq.,  of  that  city.  They  were 
accompanied  by  some  flint  arrow  heads  and 
some  other  relics,  among  which  was  a  knife 
of  the  English  manifacliire  of  two  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Indian  custom  of  burying 
the  articles  of  the  dead  with  their  bodies  is  too 
well  known  to  require  more  than  a  simple 
mention  here.  Their  passion  for  wearing 
plates  of  metal  upon  their  breasts,  and  of  dis- 
playing it  on  other  parts  of  the  person,  is  also 
well  known.  Tiiere  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
therefore,  that  the  '  Fall  river  skeleton'  was 
that  of  an  Indian,  and  had  no  higher  antiquity 
than,  at  (he  utmost  limit,  two  hundred  years. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Northmen,  it  is  unworthy  of  no- 
lice.  *  *  *  # 

"  Respecting  the  Sinne  Tower,  sometimes 
called  the  'Old  Windmill,'  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  and  which  the  active  fancies  of  some 
have  ascribed  to  the  Northmen,  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say,  without  attempting  to  account 
for  its  origin,  that  it  had  a  well-aiched  fireplace 
in  its  walls,  in  which  the  chimney  is  also  car- 
ried up  for  some  distance,  perhaps  through 
their  whole  length.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  lew  adventurers  on  the  shores 
of  New  England  expended  their  time  and  la- 
bour to  so  little  profit  as  the  construction  of 
this  tower  would  imply,  and  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  were  so  far  in  advance 
of  their  countrymen  at  home,  as  would  follow 
from  the  admission  that  they  had  fireplaces 
and  chimneys  in  their  dwellings — chimneys, 
it  is  understood,  in  Europe,  dating  back  little 
beyond  the  thirteenth  century. 

"  From  what  has  already  been  presented, 
and  which  might  be  greatly  amplified  and  en- 
forced, the  reader  will  be,  in  some  degree, 
able  to  judge  how  well  sustained  is  the  con- 
clusion here  unhesitatingly  put  forward,  that, 
so  far  as  our  present  k-iiowledge  extends,  there 
exist  no  7nonvments  going  to  establish  the  dis- 
covery or  occupation  of  any  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  by  Europeans,  prior  to  the 
discovery  in  the  ffteentk  century.  What 
future  explorations  shall  disclose,  remains  to 
be  seen." 


From  the  Knickerbocker. 
TO  THE  AURORA  BOREALIS. 

Long-,  long^  have  I  watched  thy  wild  flickering  beam, 

O  beautiful  Nortliern  light ! 
For  the  heavens  are  tinged  with  thy  transient  gleam. 
And  decked  with  a  halo  of  glory  they  seem. 

Those  clouds  on  the  brow  of  night. 

Pray  where  hast  thou  borrowed  tliat  quivering  ray. 

And  those  bright  coruscations  of  thine? 
Hast  thou  caught  up   the  moon-beams  that  wander 

astray, 
Or  does  splendour  steal  down   from   the  long  Milky 
Way, 
In  such  wonderful  beauty  to  shine  ? 

Or  art  thou  a  beam  of  the  life-giving  sun, 

Looking  back  from  his  couch  in  the  west, 
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Half  grieved  that  his  mission  of  li.indncss  is  done  ? 

Does  he,  pitiful  glance  from  the  goal  he  has  won 

To  tlic  world  all  in  darkness  at  rest  ? 

Thou  answcrest  not !  yet  I  look  upon  thee 

When  thy  glory  lights  up  the  dark  sky, 
As  a  friend  to  the  lands  of  the  cold  Arctic  Sea, 
Whose  long  winter  evenings  all  cheerless  would  be. 
If  thy  bright  beams  were  chased  from  the  sky. 

Thou  art  there  with  the  fur-clad  Laplander  by  night. 
Thou  wilt  teach  him  his  pathway  to  steer. 

And  he  blesses  thy  guidance,  O  kind  Northern  light ! 

That  brings  his  snow  hufto  his  gratified  sight. 
And  rest  to  his  weary  rcin-dccr. 


Thou  : 


where  the  iceberg  towers  miglity  and 


From  the  dark  rolling  ocean  below  ; 
Thou  wilt  show  where  the   fislierman's  net  may  be 

Thou  wilt  guide  the  rude  bark  as  it  swiftly  flics  past, 
All,  all  by  thy  magical  glow. 

So,  Aurora,  though  science  all  vainly  may  dwell 

On  thy  glory  its  source  to  define, 
I'm  content  to  believe  He  has  taught  thee  to  shine. 
Who  guideth  the  stars,  and  whose  power  divine 
Doth  all  things  both  wisely  and  well. 


Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Continued  from  page  231.) 

It  is  clear  from  the  comparison  of  ihe  two 
narratives  of  this  nffnir  of  Magdalen  College, 
that  Macaulay  has  overlooked  or  suppressed  a 
part  essenlial  to  the  true  understanding  of  the 
case  ;  and  this  omission  must  subject  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  being  an  unfair  and  prejudiced 
writer. 

Throughout  the  work  wherever  the  name  of 
Penn  is  introduced,  the  same  feeling  of  distrust 
betrays  itself.  He  makes  no  allowance  in 
judging  of  Penn's  conduct  for  his  entire  con- 
viction of  the  sincerity  of  James's  professions 
— for  his  full  confidence  in  the  truth  of  his 
own  principles,  and  the  rectitude  of  his  own 
motives  ;  but  speaks  of  him  throughout,  as  he 
would  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  had  he  defended 
and  supported  the  king,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  a  churchman  in  heart. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  Penn,  as  well 
as  of  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged,  is 
common  to  many  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period.  Let  us  pause  to  examine  whether  it 
is  well  founded,  and  what  was  ihc  true  position 
in  which  they  stood  towards   the  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  promise  of  entire  liber- 
ty of  conscience  contained  in  that  declaration 
of  Charles  II.  at  I'reda,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  his  restoration,  and  although  he 
freely  and  repeatedly  promised  the  Friends 
soon  after  his  return,  that  they  should  not 
suffer  for  their  religion,  the  prejudices  of  the 
times,  and  the  induences  around  the  throne, 
overcame  the  indolent  good  nature  of  the  mon- 
arch, and  his  reign  was  a  period  of  fierce  and 
almost  uninterrupted  persecution  to  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  of 
their  number  had  died  in  prison  during  that 
reign,  and  many  thousands  had  been  impris- 
oned under  circumstances  of  grievous  cruelty. 

In  their  address  to  King  James  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  they  say,  that  great  vio- 


lences, and  outrageous  distresses,  and  woeful 
havoc  and  spoil  had  been  made  by  a  company 
of  idle,  extravagant,  and  merciless  informers, 
and  their  prosecutions  under  the  conventicle 
act,  many  being  convicted  and  fined,  unsum- 
moned  and  unheard  in  their  own  defence. 
Indictments  at  common  law  were  pretended 
and  framed  against  their  peaceable,  religious 
assemblies,  for  riots,  routs,  breach  of  the 
peace,  upon  which  thousands  were  fined,  and 
imprisoned,  and  stripped  of  their  property  ;  and 
all  this  done  under  pretence  of  serving  the 
king  and  the  church,  and  to  force  lliem  into  a 
conformity  without  regard  to  their  inward 
convictions. 

The  promise  which  Charles  had  failed  to 
perform,  James  both  made  and  kept.  In  less 
than  two  months  after  his  accession,  he  re- 
leased by  proclamation,  many  persons  who 
had  been  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  dis- 
sent from  the  established  religion  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  interfered  for  the  deliverance 
of  more  than  twelve  hundred  Quakers,  who 
were  still  in  prison  ;  and  in  the  next  year 
afterwards,  he  issued  that  famous  declaration 
of  indulgence,  which  in  the  end  cost  him  his 
throne.  How  these  acts  were  received  by  the 
Dissenters,  and  especially  by  Friends,  we  may 
learn  from  the  mouth  of  an  eye-witness  well 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  that  time — the 
faithful  and  pains-taking  Sewell. 

''  For  now  they  (Friends)  were  suffered  to 
keep  their  meetings  unmolested, since  the  king 
in  the  month  called  April,  (1687,)  published 
his  long-expected  declaration  for  liberty  of 
conscience,  to  all  his  subjects,  which  contain- 
ed, That  henceforth  the  execution  of  all  penal 
laws  concerning  ecclesiastical  matters,  for  not 
coming  to  church,  for  not  receiving  the  sacra- 
ments, or  for  any  other  non-conform.ity  with 
the  established  religion,  or  for  performing 
religious  worship  in  any  other  way,  should  be 
suspended,"  &c. 

"  It  would  indeed  have  been  more  acceptable 
if  this  liberty  had  been  established  by  ihe  king 
and  p«rZ(amc«<,  this  being  granted  as  yet  only 
by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative:  but,  how- 
ever it  was,  liberty  was  enjoyed.  The 
Friends  therefore  of  the  church  at  London, 
seeing  how  those  of  other  persuasions  present- 
ed addresses  of  thanks  to  Ihe  king,  &,c., 
thought  it  convenient  to  draw  up  an  address 
also,  and  present  it  to  the  king."  He  then 
gives  the  address  and  the  words  of  Penn,  who 
spoke  on  the  occasion  for  the  brethren,  and 
adds,  "  After  William  Penn  had  read  the  said 
address,  the  king  spoke  as  followeth  : 

'"Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  heartily  for 
your  address.  Some  of  you  know,  1  am  sure 
you  do,  Mr.  Penn,  that  it  vas  ahcays  my 
principle,  that  conscience  ought  not  to  be 
forced;  and  that  all  men  ought  to  have 
the  liberty  of  their  conscience.  And  what  I 
have  promised  in  my  declaration,  I  will  con- 
tinue lo  perform  as  long  as  I  live;  and  1  hope 
before  I  die  to  settle  it  so  that  after  ages  shall 
have  no  reason  to  alter  it.' 

"  Here  we  see  what  the  king  declared  lo  be 
his  intention  ;  but  perhaps  that  Prince  did  not 
consider,  that  if  such  a  general  liberty  had 
been  procured,  ho  should  not  have  been  able 
to  make  it  continue  longer  than   the   Popish 


clergy  would  have  thought  it  convenient.  For 
who  is  ignorant  what  an  unlimited  power  the 
Romati  prelates  have  usurped,  not  only  in  the 
ecclesiastical,  but  also  in  the  political  part? 
Inasmuch  that  though  the  king's  intention 
might  have  been  really  sincere,  yet  it  is  like 
it  would  have  been  thwarted,  though  he  might 
have  been  willing  it  should  be  otherwise. 
That  his  ineaning  u'as  sincere,  several  1  know 
that  were  not  of  his  persuasion,  have  believed, 
and  among  these  there  were  such  who  thought 
that  liberty  of  conscience  might  have  been  so 
established  that  it  should  not  hare  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Papists  to  break  it." — Sewell 
II.  p.  Ml. 

These  last  words  of  Sewell  point  out  pre- 
cisely the  position  which  William  Penn  occu- 
pied— he  believed  the  king  to  be  sincere,  and 
he  trusted  to  the  love  of  liberty  inherent  in 
Englishmen  to  plant  such  securities  around  the 
liberty  of  conscience,  that  it  should  never  be 
taken  away.  Il  was  for  this  end  that  he  la- 
boured and  wrote,  and  his  publications  are 
acknowledged  to  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  formation  of  that  public  opinion 
which  brought  about  and  established  the  great 
charter  of  religious  toleration  in  the  following 
reign. 

Sewell,  it  will  be  observed,  says,  that  the 
Friends  in  London  seeing  how  those  of  other 
persuasions  presented  addresses  to  the  king, 
thought  it  convenient  also  to  draw  up  one. 
Lingurd,  in  his  History  of  England,  in  speak- 
ing of  these  addresses  of  lluinks  from  the  Dis- 
senters, says  that  the  Anabaptists  led  the  «ay  ; 
that  the  Quakers  followed,  and  next  the  Inde- 
pendents, &LC.  Macaulay  in  narrating  the 
same  facts,  goes  out  of  his  way  to  depreciate 
the  character  of  Penn.  After  staling  that  these 
addresses  were  procured  by  means  of  the  ac- 
tive exertions  of  the  king  and  courtiers,  he 
adds,  "  The  business  of  gaining  the  Indepen- 
dents was  principally  intrusted  to  one  of  their 
ministers  named  Stephen  Lobb.  Lobb  was  a 
weak,  violent,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had 
gone  such  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  he  had  been  by  name  proscribed  in 
several  proclamations.  He  now  made  his 
peace,  and  went  as  far  in  servility  as  he  had 
ever  done  in  faction.  He  joined  the  Jesuitical 
cabal,  and  eagerly  recommended  measures 
from  which  Ihe  wisest  and  most  honest  Roman 
Catholics  recoiled.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
was  constantly  at  the  palace,  and  frequently 
in  the  closet,  that  he  lived  with  a  splendour  to 
which  the  Puritan  divines  were  little  accus- 
tomed, and  that  he  was  perpetually  surround- 
ed  by  suitors  imploring  his  interest  lo  procure 
them  ofiiccs  or  pardons. 

"  With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  Wil- 
liam Penn,  Penn  had  never  been  a  strong- 
headed  man  ;  the  life  which  he  had  been  lead- 
ing during  two  years  past  had  not  a  little 
impaired  his  moral  scnsihility  ;  and  if  his 
conscience  ever  reproached  him,  ho  comforted 
himself  by  repealing  that  he  had  a  good  and 
noble  end  in  view,  and  that  he  was  not  paid 
for  his  services  in  money. 

"  By  the  influence  of  these  men  and  ofolhers 
loss  conspicuous,  addresses  of  thanks  lo  the 
king  were  procured  from  several  bodies  of 
Dissenters,  &c." 
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Now  what  was  lliere  in  the  course  pursued 
by  Penn  and  the  Friends  to  juslily  the  above 
censures  1  Suppose  the  former  did  use  exer- 
tions to  induce  other  Dissenters  to  return 
thanlis  to  the  king  for  his  declaration  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  wus  that  any  evidence  that 
his  moral  sensibilities  were  impaired  ?  Could 
he  have  been  otherwise  than  grateful  for  the 
boon,  to  the  procuring  of  which  he  had  devoted 
so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  which  he  re- 
garded as  the  most  precious  privilege  of  a 
freeman?  And  if  this  was  not  the  evidence  of 
his  moral  insensibility,  where  is  the  proof  that 
he  joined  willi  Lobb  in  Jesuitical  cabals — in  re- 
commending violent  measures — in  changing 
from  faction  lo  servility  ?  And  why  too  the 
sneer  that  Penn  was  never  a  strong-headed 
man  ?  Was  he  who  laid  the  deep  and  broad 
foundations  of  the  happiness  and  greatness  of 
Penns)lvania  a  weak-headed  man?  Was  the 
author  of  No  Cross  No  Crown,  and  of  the 
Persuasion  to  Moderation,  a  weak-headed  man? 
Where  will  the  Kdinburgh  critic  find  riper  and 
mellower  fruits  of  enlarged  experience  of  life — 
a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  than  in  Penn's  letter  to  his  children,  and 
his  maxims  and  reflections  ? 

That  this  impaired  moral  sensibility,  and 
this  weakness  of  intellect  are  fictions  of  the 
author's  own  mind,  we  entertain  no  doubt. 
There  is  extant  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  man- 
ners of  William  Penn  as  they  appeared  to  an 
intimate  friend  and  companion  during  the  very 
period  now  spoken  of,  which  throw  some  light 
on  this  part  of  his  conduct. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend  " 

"As  Truth  Opens  the  Way." 

In  perusing  the  Memoirs  of  Martha  Routh, 
recently  printed  in  the  Friends'  Library,  we 
were  struck  with  the  strength  of  her  faith  in 
the  internal  guidance  of  the  Moly  Spirit,  and 
with  the  earnestness  in  which  she  sought  and 
followed  it.  She  was  often  favoured  with  its 
restraints  and  with  its  leadings,  and  the  more 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  voice  of  the 
true  Shepherd,  the  more  concerned  she  felt  to 
keep  lo  the  testimonies  of  Friends,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  children  in  them,  who  were  placed 
under  her  care.  In  process  of  lime  a  gift  in 
the  ministry  was  committed  to  her,  and  keep- 
ing to  the  openings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Giver, 
she  grew  in  it,  and  at  times  was  favoured  with 
remarkable     Divine     intimations,    and     with 

trength  to  preach  the  gospel.  She  was  a  true 
Quaker  in  principle  and  in  practice,  and  la- 
boured fervently  to  preserve  the  Society  in  its 
jinal  character.  Had  she  not  been  faithful 
to  the  will  of  God  inwardly  revealed,  she 
could  never  have  become  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  is  a  dispensation  of 
spirit  and  life. 

iince  her  visit  lo  this  country  a  new  gene- 
ration have  come  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
some  of  whom   have  either  been  educated  in 

iflferent  principles,  or  they  have  very  much 
lost  those  of  the  Friend,  through  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  and  maxims  of  a  corrupt  world, 
or  by  familiarity  with  the  writings  or  the  so- 


ciety of  other  professors.  They  have  found 
the  Quaker  life  and  strictness,  very  inconve- 
nient in  their  worldly  associations,  often  at 
variance  with  the  principles  and  practice  of 
business-men  and  fashionable  Christians.  By 
"quenching  the  Spirit"  in  its  manifestations 
to  them,  some  have  gradually  come  lo  doubt 
the  present  existence  of  immediate  revelation, 
and  lo  despise  the  simple  habits,  language  and 
humble  modes  of  living,  which  the  Truth  leads 
into.  As  wealth  has  flowed  in,  pride  has 
taken  root,  and  stich  have  imagined  themselves 
raij^ed  above  their  plain  and  poorer  brethren, 
so  that  they  cannot  brook  their  straightfor- 
wardness in  the  narrow  way. 

When  ])ersons  who  have  long  stifled  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit,  gel  an  influence  in  religious 
society,  it  is  not  lo  be  supposed  they  would 
look  (or  Divine  guidance,  or  the  opening  of 
the  way  by  the  Head  of  the  church,  for  them 
to  conduct  its  concerns.  To  wait  for  "  the 
way  to  open"  for  their  safe  action,  as  profess- 
ed by  true  Friends,  would  seem  absurd  lo 
their  understanding.  Christian  philanthropy, 
a  cultivated  intellect,  the  wisdom  and  experi- 
ence of  man,  would  be  regarded  as  suflicient  to 
guide  them  in  their  efix)rls  to  promote  the  cause 
of  religion,  and  the  best  welfare  of  their  fellow 
men.  The  path  which  is  attended  with  ihe 
least  trouble,  and  exposure  lo  the  foolishness 
and  mortifications  of  the  cross,  would  be  pre- 
ferred. But  while  such  persons  may  make  a 
high  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  they  forget 
that  He  who  is  given  lo  be  head  over  all 
things  to  his  church,  is  robbed  of  his  honour 
and  service,  by  their  refusing  lo  wail  upon  him, 
"to  open  the  way"  and  lo  go  before  them, 
from  whom  alone  wisdom  and  strength  can  be 
derived  to  do  his  will,  and  without  whom  they 
can  do  nothing. 

If  leading  influential  persons  in  diflerent 
parts  of  our  religious  Society,  act  in  its  affairs 
without  seeking  Divine  help  and  direction,  and 
speak  slightingly  of  the  necessity  of  it,  they 
may  raise  a  contempt  for  the  doctrine  in  young 
persons,  and  lead  them  lo  neglect  the  moni- 
tions of  Divine  Grace  in  their  hearts,  and  then 
lo  deride  the  scruples  of  steadfast  experienced 
Friends. 

Nothing  would  go  more  effectually  to  de- 
stroy the  Society  than  the  adoption  of  the  sen- 
timent, that  it  can  exist  and  act,  without  the 
immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  its 
religious  movements.  "  Christ  in  us  the  hope 
of  glory,"  is  the  life  and  foundation  of  every 
living  member  of  his  church  ;  and  no  man  can 
be  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ,  who  is 
not  led  and  guided  by  ihe  Spirit  of  Christ ;  for 
if  he  is  not  led  by  his  Spirit,  he  must  be  under 
the  spirit  of  antichrist. 

All  attempts  lo  lower  the  standard  which  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church  has  given  us  lo 
support,  whether  in  doctrine  or  in  discipline, 
in  order  lo  make  our  religious  profession  easi- 
er and  more  acceptable  lo  old  or  young,  will 
be  opening  a  channel,  for  that  great  stream  of 
degeneracy,  to  flow  in  upon  us  more  effectu- 
ally, which  is  laying  waste  the  life  and  spirit- 
uality, that  animated  various  Protestant  dissen- 
ters, when  they  went  out  from  their  different 
connections,  to  seek  heavenly  bread ;  because 


they  could  not  be  satisfied  with  lifeless  dis- 
courses, and  a  round  of  ceremonial  perform- 
ances. Friends  were  gathered  out  of^  all  self 
dependence,  formal  worship,  and  a  man-made 
ministry,  and  brought  to  wait  upon  the  Lord 
to  know  his  will,  and  lo  partake  of  the  well 
spring  of  divine  life,  which  he  opens  in  the 
souls  of  his  obedient  children.  Bui  it  is  to  be 
feared  there  are  those  under  our  name,  who 
are  seeking  lo  draw  away  the  members  from 
the  well  of  living  water  which  Christ  gives, 
and  lo  satisfy  them  with  words,  and  a  literal 
dead  faith,  and  a  great  show  of  love  which  is 
not  "  without  dissimulation  ;"  while  the  earnest 
travail  of  soul  to  know  and  to  obey  the  voice 
of  Christ,  addressed  lo  the  spiritual  ear,  is 
slighted  and  spoken  of  in  doubtful  terms.  In 
this  way  many  may  be  turned  altogether  from 
the  work  of  religion,  into  the  vortex  of  worldly 
fashions,  amusements  and  piu'suits,  or  to 
"the  beggarly  elements"  in  the  outward 
court. 

An  awful  weight  of  responsibility  will  be 
felt  one  day,  to  rest  upon  every  man,  who  is 
lending  his  strength  and  the  influence  of  his 
example,  lo  lead  others  astray  from  ihe  foun- 
dation on  which  our  early  Friends  were  built. 
Not  only  must  he  suffer  on  account  of  his  own 
destitution  of  the  heavenly  oil,  but  also  for  the 
blood  of  those  whom  he  has  been  instrumental 
in  turning  from  the  right  way.  No  one  can 
fully  estimate  the  force  and  extent  of  his  influ- 
ence. Men  and  women  considered  of  high 
respectability  in  the  world,  comparatively 
plain  in  garb,  but  who  have  never  had,  or 
having  had,  have  lost  the  savour  of  life,  if  they 
control  the  aflliirs  of  the  meetings  lo  which 
they  belong,  may  carry  away  the  young  peo- 
ple from  a  correct  view  of  the  true  princi[)les 
of  Friends,  and  by  degrees  entirely  chani'e 
them  in  character  and  practice,  from  that  which 
distii);,'iiishfd  our  predecessors  from  the  world- 
ly professor.  And  are  we  not  as  a  Society 
universally  in  danger  of  this  change  being 
made,  by  various  causes,  almost  imperceptibly 
operating,  in  a  day  of  ease  and  outward  pros- 
perity? 

But  we  may  in  humility  thank  our  heavenly 
Father,  that  although  the  eyes  of  many  world- 
ly meujbers  are  greatly  blinded,  and  they  are 
turning  away  from  the  Truth,  his  mercy  and 
loving-kindness  are  yet  graciously  extended 
to  those  who  have  made  covenant  with  him,  to 
serve  him  all  their  days  in  uprightness  ;  and 
also  to  many  young  people,  drawing  ihem 
with  the  cords  of  his  love  into  inward  spiritual 
communion  with  himself,  and  at  times,  leading 
them  lothe  heights  of  Zion,  where  he  enamours 
them  with  the  beauty  and  the  holiness  of  his 
Truth,  and  of  his  redeemed  church,  the  bride, 
the  Lamb's  wife.  To  these,  as  they  entirely 
devote  themselves  lo  him,  he  will  speak  com- 
fortably, and  give  them  the  wine  of  his  kin", 
dum,  inspiring  living  strength  and  energy  lo 
run  the  way  of  his  appointing;  and  as  they 
grow  in  stature,  he  will  qualify  them  to  main- 
tain the  same  unchangeable  faith  and  practice, 
which  their  forefathers  fearlessly  held  forth  in 
their  day,  in  the  facoof  scofl^s  and  cruel  perse- 
cution. "  Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  ihe  faith, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong." 
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Be  sure  to  watch  against  the  least  appear- 
ance of  any  thinii,  that  would  gender  to  dis- 
cord, and  with  all  care  and  circumspection, 
labour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace.  Now,  1  beseech  you  brethren, 
as  saiih  the  Apostle,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing, 
and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you,  but 
that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment.  Where- 
fore, whenever  any  mailer  of  debate  may  hap- 
pen to  be,  wherein  Friends  may  be  of  ditierent 
sentiments,  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  that  all 
Friends  would  labour  so  to  keep  to  and  under 
the  government  of  the  meek  Spirit  of  Jesus,  as 
that^all  animosities,  ill  temper,  exasperating 
expressions  and  resentments  may  be  prevent- 
ed, and  that  mutual  love,  that  certain  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  disciples  ol 
Christ,  may  ever  be  in  all  cases,  maintained 
and  retained  among  us.  This  honest  care  and 
concern,  would,  1  firmly  believe,  greatly  tend 
to  the  praise  of  him  our  heavenly  Head,  and 
to  the  edilication  of  his  church  and  people, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  so 
that  we  might  thereby  really  and  experiment- 
ally know  the  blessed  efficacy  of  Divine  love, 
according  to  the  Apostle's  moving  assertion  : 
God  is  love  ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love, 
dwellelh  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  O  blessed 
divelling!  O  glorious,  safe,  and  comfortable 
habitation  '.—/).  Hall. 


of  abolishing  war.     An  extract  or  two  from 
I  he  speeclii'S  made  on  the  occasion  will  inter- 


Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 
The  Slated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  will  be 
held  at  the  committee-room,  Arch  street,  on 
Seventh-day  evening,  Fourth  mo.  14th,  1849, 
at  8  o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


est  our  readers.     Amasa  Walker,  said  : 

"  Worcester's  days  were  those  of  inquiry 
Ladd  showed  the  inconsistency  of  war  wilh 
Christianity;  and  the  time  had  now  come, 
when  governments  should  be  moved  on  this 
subject.  How  came  the  immense  debt  of  Eng- 
land and  Kurope?  War,  nothing  but  war! 
The  thousands  of  operatives  in  England  de- 
mand peace,- as  a  relief  from  overwhelming 
laxalion.  Heaven  and  nature  demand,  and 
will  at  last  have  this  relief.  See  the  agitation 
all  through  the  Briiish  empire  by  Burrilt ;  it 
many  English  cities,  the  mayor  presiding 
immense  throngs  attending,  members  of  Par- 
liament speaking,  and  the  public  getting  tho- 
roughly aroused.  The  Brussels  Convention 
told'throuc'hout  the  whole  of  Europe,  obliging    Germantown  Boarding  and  Day  School  for 


Haverford  School  Association. 
The  Stilted  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee-room,  Arch  street,  on  Second-day 
afternoon,  Fifth  month  14th,  1949,  at  4 
o'clock. 

Charles  Ellis,  Secretary. 


Centenarians. — George  Linnett,  who  died 
in  Nova  Scotia,  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
120  years  old. 

John  Adams,  who  recently  died  near  Mont- 
rose, Pa.,  was  aged  104  years.  He  was  from 
Massachusetts,  and  is  said  to  have  been  related 
to  the  two  Presidents  of  that  name,  as  well  as 
their  antipode,  Ex-Governor  Hill,  of  New 
Hampshire.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed 
niii'-h  talent  for  writing,  even  since  he  passed 
his  hundredth  year. 


Capital  Punishment  in  Michigan. — Thi 
people  of  Michigan,  having  abolished  the  gal- 
lows, seem  determined  to  let  it  stay  abolished. 
The  Coinmiltee,  to  whom  the  memorials  were 
referred  asking  for  its  restoralion,  have  made 
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^_vernments  to  think.  The  next  step  in  the 
world's  civilization  is  a  Congress  of  Nations  ; 
and  we  want  our  countrymen  to  echo  the 
movement  abroad,  and  contribute  its  sympathy 
in  aid  of  this  plan." 

"E.  M.  P.  Wells,  spoke  of  his  satisfaction 
in  hearing  the  intelligence  just  received.  It 
was  matter  of  deep  moment  to  the  world,  he 
said,  that  seventy-eight  men  in  the  Biilish 
Parliament  had  voted  for  the  peace  resolutions, 
having  in  view  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes  without  the  enormous  expenses  and 
cruelties  of  war." 

In  giving  place  to  the  article  on  Phonogra- 
phy, we  have  yielded  to  a  disposition  to  oblige 
an  intelligent  Friend  who  has  taken  hold  of  it 
with  sanguine  prospects  of  its  importance  as  c 
new  discovery.  Considered  merely  as  an  im. 
proved  system  of  stenography,  we  think  it 
probable  the  invention  will  succeed,  and  be 
generally  adopted  in  practice,  but  beyond  this 
we  are  not  prepared  to  look  upon  it  as  a  prac- 
ticable scheme. 

The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians. — Among 
the  revolutionary  movements  in  this  age  of 
progress,  is  the  subversion  of  the  ancient  gov- 
ernment of  the  Seneca  Indians,  which  was  an 
oligarchy  in  the  hands  of  hereditary  chiefs, 
and  the  substitution  of  elective  headmen  or 
council  by  the  people  of  the  tribe.  The  change 
was  recognized  by  Congress  at  its  last  session, 
and  has  now  received  the  sanction  of  the  Leg- 
islature of  this  State.  A  resolution  recogniz- 
\arT  the  new  government  or  organization, 
passed  the  House  on  'I'hursday,  and  llie  Senate 
yesterday. — Albany  Argus,  April  7 

A  few  copies  of  the  "  Account  of  the  Exile 
of  Friends  in  Vir;;inia,  and  observations  on 
the  conduct  oi:  the  Society  of  Friends  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,"  may  be  had  of  John 
Richardson,  at  the  office  of  "The  Friend," 
No.  50  North  Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 


Boys. 

This  institution  is  pleasantly  located  near 
the  centre  of  the  village  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  railroad  depot,  affording  frequent  and 
ready  access  to  the  city. 

The  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages 
are  taught,  together  with  all  the  branches  of  a 
good  English  education. 

The  Principal  would  respectfully  refer  to 
his  former  and  present  patrons  for  his  method 
and  success  in  imparting  instruction. 

The  Summer  session  will  commence  on 
Second-day,  the  29th  instant. 

Terms,  per  quarter,  of  12  weeks,  for  boarding 
and  tuition,  including  washing,  (payable  in 
advance,)       ....         835  00 

Boys  under  12  years  of  age,        .  30  00 

References  : — Charles  Jones,  No.  67  Tam- 
ny  street;  Wm.  Jones,  No.  8  N.  Fifth  street ; 
John  Richardson. 

Isaac  Morgan,  Jr. 
Genitantown,  Fourth  mo.,  1849. 


We  find  in  "The  Presbyterian"  of  7lh  inst. 
an  account,  reported  for  that  paper,  relative  to 
a  meeting  in  Boston  on  the  2^th  ult.,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  Congress  of  Nations  for  the  purpose 


Samuel  F.  Balderston,  has  commenced  the 
Paper-Hanging  business  at  No.  243  Green  I 
above  Marshall  street,  and  solicits  the  custom 
of  Friends  and  others.  Samples  of  paper- 
hangings  constanily  on  hand. 

Friends'  Hat  Store.  1 

Benjamin  H.  Lightfoot,  makes  to  order  andJ 
keeps  on  hand  an  assortment  of  Hals  for 
Friends,  at  No.  85  Arch  street. 
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Received  of  Elijali   lliuvorlli,  Wilmington,  O.,  $0, 

for  vol.  20;  do.  for  J.  I'ecMos,  S2,  to  .31),  vol.  23,  U. 

Sallcrtliivailc,  Silern,  O.,  82,  vol.  21  ;  D.  Fawcclt,  S2, 

vol.  21 ;  A.  Fawcolt,  $2,  vol.  22,   and  S.  Struct,  $i, 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  at  Woods-  '■ 
town,  near  Salcm,  N.  J.,  on  Filth-day,  the  .5th  inst.,  ' 
LiM)i.EV  M.  Elkixton  to  A.v.NA  S.  Haines,  both  of 
this  city. 

,  on   FiOh-day,  the  5th  instant,  at  Friends' 

meetinfi,  Mulberry  strJct,  Rodkrt  T.  Thomas,  M.  D., 
to  tiARAii  E.  Baco.\,  daughter  ol"  John  Bacon,  all  of' 
this  city. 


Died,  at  hi.s  residence,  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
on  the  tjth  instant,  'I'iiomas  Diitton,  Jr.,  in  the  47th 
year  of  his  age  ;  a  much  esteemed,  consistent,  and 
useful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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The  Tiiirtli  American  Sylva. 

(Continued  from  page  234.) 

•'Coral  Sumach.  (Rhusmeiopium.)  This 
stalely  species  of  Sumach  becomes  a  tree  of 
1.5  to  2  >  or  more  feet  in  height,  iind  in  Jamiii- 
:a  nli:ects  the  calciireous  hills.  It  is  also  a 
lalive  of  Cuba  ami  Key  VVest,  (Dr.  Blodgeit). 
The  wood  is  hard,  and  when  large  enough, 
ible  lor  furniture. 

Like  severnl  other  native  species  of  the 
i;enus,  it  is  to  some  individuals  poisonous  to 
h«  touch.  This,  nnd  the  Mountain  Sumich, 
re  called  in  St.  Domingo,  '  Mounlani  iMan- 
hiniel,'  from  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the 
uice  they  e.\ude." 

Among  the  useful  and  remarkahle  species 
5f  this  ei^wnsive  genus,  may  be  mentioned  the 
Elm-LeaveM  Sum'ach,  (Rhus  Coriarit,),  which 

so  far  liar(nless  as  oceasi  nally  to  be  employ- 
for  culinary  purposes,  the  seeds  being  com- 
nnonly  used  in  Aleppo  at  meals  to  provoke  an 
ippetite.  The  leaves  and  seeds  are  also  used 
n  medicine  as  astringent  and  styptic  appliea- 
|ions.  From  time  imuiemorial  it  has  been 
tmploved  like  oak  bark  for  tanning  leather, 
ihd  that  of  Turkey  is  chiefly  tanned  with  this 
ilant.  The  pulp  of  the  drupes  of  several  spe- 
cies alTIiids  an  agreeable  acid,  siniilar  to  that 
jf  wood  sorrel,  either  the  oxalic  or  tartaric. 

"The  Rliiis  vernix  afllirds  the  .Japan  var- 
lish,  "hich  OHzes  from  incisions  made  in  the 
rep,  -luil  grows  thick  and  black  when  exposed 
o  llie  air.  It  is  so  transparent,  that  when 
ai-l  |iiu'e  upon  boxes  or  furniture,  every  vein 
)f  till'  wood  may  he  clearly  seen.  Wiih  il 
he  Japiinese  varnish  most  of  their  household 
'urniture  made  of  wood.  The  milky  juice  ol 
he  plant  stains  linen  a  dark  brown  ;  the  whole 
|jhruh  like  our  Poison  Ash,  {R.  venenata),  to 
.vhich  it  is  nearly  allied,  is  in  a  high  degree 
loisnnous  ;  and  the  poison  is  communicaied 
jy  touching  or  smelling  any  part  of  it.  In- 
lammaliiins  a|ippar  on  ihe  skin  iir  large  blolcb- 
'\s,  succc' dt'd  by  pii.sluies  which  rise  in  the 
aflaraed  parts,  and  fill  with  watery  matter, 


attended  with  burning  and  itching,  which  con- 
tinues for  several  days,  after  which  the  inflam- 
mation subsides.  The  extremities  and  glan- 
dular parts  of  the  body  are  those  which  are 
most  afflicted.  Our  Rhus  radians  and  R. 
Trxirodendron.  (Poison  Vines),  operate  near- 
fy  in  the  same  way,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  Poison  Ash  or  Rhus  vernix.  Many 
persons,  however,  can  approach  and  handle 
these  deleterious  plants  with  impunity.  One 
of  the  most  dangerous  species  in  America,  is 
the  Rhus  pumila,  of  Michaux,  a  native  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Lyons,  a  well  known 
and  assiduous  collector  of  rare  and  ornamental 
plants,  suffered  extremely  from  its  venom,  by 
merely  collecting  the  seeds;  it  produced  a 
general  fever,  and  affected  the  use  of  his  limbs 
for  several  years." 

"Small-Leaved  LiGTfUM  Vit^.  (Giiaia- 
cum  sanctum.)  This  species  forms  a  spread- 
ing tree,  resembling  an  oak,  with  a  thick  short 
trunk,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Blodgett,  (who 
found  it  to  be  abundant  in  Key  West,)  its  fine 
blue  flowers,  in  April,  make  a  very  beautiful 
appearance.  It  is  a  native  likewise  of  various 
tropical  parts  of  South  America,  the  island  of 
St.  Domingo,  St.  Juan  of  Porto  Rico  and  in 
Mexico." 

V  Thf  xvoorl  oC  the  true  JJstuwi  Vif.-r  's  so 
heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  to  the  taste  it  is 
sliuhtly  bitter  and  inodorous.  It  lakes  a  fine 
polish  and  turns  well,  being  much  used  where 
solidity  is  an  object,  such  as  for  ship-blocks, 
pestles,  &c.  The  centre  of  the  wood  is  of  an 
obscure  green,  and  is  the  part  which  contains 
the  larger  proportion  of  resin  ;  the  outer  layer 
or  sap  wood  is  more  yellow,  lighter,  and  con- 
tains very  little  resin.  It  is  remarkably 
cross  grained,  the  slr.ita  of  fibres  running  ob- 
liquely into  one  another,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
X.  .It  is  usually  sawed  into  pieces  of  1  to  5 
cwt.  each,  and  seldom  presents  a  diameter  of 
more  than  1'^  to  18  inches. 

"The  peculiar  substance  called  Guaiacum, 
(now  Guaiacine),  is  procured  from  this  tree. 
.  .  .  it  either  flows  spontaneously  and 
concretes  in  tears,  or  is  obtained  by  incisions. 
The  latter  operation  is  performed  in  May. 
This  substance  is  also  obtained  by  sawing  the 
wood  into  billets,  and  boring  a  hole  longitudi- 
nally through  them,  so  that  when  one  end  of 
the  billet  is  laid  on  the  fire,  the  gum  flows 
readily  from  the  other,  and  is  collected  in  a 
caliibash  or  gourd." 

"Sea-Side  Grape.  (Raisinier  df.  Mer.) 
[Coccoloha  Ucifera.)  The  Sea-Side  Grape 
ibrms  a  large  and  spreading  tree  along  the 
coasts  of  many  of  the  West  India  islands,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  extremity  of  East  Florida, 
where  it  was  observed  at  Key  West,  by  Dr. 
Hlodgelt.  It  is  truly  remarkable  fur  the  enor- 
mous size  of  its  almost  round  and  smooth. 


strongly-veined  leaves,  which  are  often  from  8 
to  Itl  inches  in  diameter.  The  trunk  attains 
the  height  of  from  25  to  60  feel,  by  2  or  more 
feet  in  diameter ;  the  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  and 
valued  for  cabinet  work,  when  of  sufficient 
I  size ;  it  is  of  a  red  or  violet  colour,  and  by 
boiling  communicates  Ihe  same  line  colour  to 
the  water.  The  extract  of  the  wood,  or  of  the 
very  astringent  seeds,  forms  one  of  the  kinds 
of  kino  employed  in  medicine.  This  substance 
is  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour  with  a  resin- 
ous fracture.  According  to  Oviedo,  Ihe  Spa- 
niards, when  in  want  of  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
used  lo  employ  the  wide  leaves  of  the  C'occo- 
loba,  writing  on  them  with  the  point  of  a  bod- 
kin. 

"  From  its  maritime  predilection,  it  is  known 
in  the  Bihamas  by  the  name  of  the  Mangrove 
Grape  Tree.  The  fruit,  disposed  in  long 
racemo.se  clusters,  is  composed  of  pear-shaped, 
purple  berries,  about  the  size  of  cherries  ;  they 
have  a  refreshing,  agreeable  sub-acid  taste, 
with  a  thin  pulp  ;  are  esteemed  wholesome, 
and  brought  to  the  table  as  a  dessert,  for  which 
they  are  in  considerable  demand,  but  if  the 
stone  be  kept  long  in  the  inouth  it  becomes 
very  astringent  to  the  taste." 

"Sapotilla  or  Naseberry  Bully  Tree. 
(Arhrns  •apnlilla.^  The  small  islands,  or 
keys  as  they  are  called,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  East  Florida,  afford  in  this  tree,  one 
of  the  fine  fruits  of  tropical  America,  indige- 
nous also  to  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  the  straits 
of  Panama,  and  some  other  of  ihe  warmer 
parts  of  the  continent  of  South  America. 

"  According  lo  Dr.  Blodgett,  it  is  commoa 
on  Key  West,  where  it  becomes  a  tree  of  80 
feet  in  height,  bearing  an  agreeable,  whole- 
some fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
which  is  larger  than  the  small  naseberry  plum 
of  Jamaica.  When  the  fruit  is  green  or  first 
gathered,  it  is  hard  and  filled  with  a  milky  or 
white  juice  as  adhesive  as  glue,  but  afler  being 
gathered  2  or  3  days,  it  grows  soft  and  juicy, 
llie  juice,  being  then  clear  as  spring  water,  is 
very  sweet. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  true  Sapota  is  said  to  be 
round,  bigger  than  a  quince,  and  covered  with 
a  brownish,  more  or  less  grooved  skin  ;  before 
matuiity  the  flesh  is  greenish,  milky,  and  of  a 
very  austere  disagreeable  taste,  like  our  unripe 
Medlar,  and  hence  Ihe  Spanish  ntinie  of  Nase- 
berry ;  but  when  ripe  it  is  reddish-brown  with- 
out, bright  yellow  wilhin,  well  scented,  of  a 
very  delicious  taste,  and  quite  refreshing. 
Jacquin  even  preferred  it  to  the  Pine-apple." 

"  Co-MMON  Melon  or  Papaw  Tree.  (Po- 
pat/a  vulgaris.)  The  Papaw  Tree,  rising 
erect  into  the  air  without  branches  to  the 
height  of  20  feet,  in  its  mode  of  growth  may 
be  compared  to  the  Palms,  or  lo  the  tall  and 
herbaceous  Banana,  while  its    true  relations 
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are  to  the  Gourd  and  Passion  flower  tribes 
The  elegunt  palniated  leaves  spread  out  only 
towards  the  su  nmit  of  tiie  stem,  and  form  a 
wide  circle  like  an  airy  umbrella.  The  sten 
is  cylindric,  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  the 
wood  of  a  soft  and  spongy  consistence,  and  so 
fibrous  as  to  afford  a  material  for  cordage  like 
hemp.  In  six  months  it  attains  the  height  of 
a  man,  and  soon  after  begins  to  flower,  attain 
ing  its  utmost  magnitude  in  3  years." 

"  The  fruit,  produced  throughout  the  whole 
year,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  musk-melon, 
usually  oval  or  round,  and  frequently  grooved  ; 
it  is  yellow,  inclining  to  orange  when  ripe, 
containing  a  bright  yellow,  succulent,  sweet 
pulp,  with  an  aromatic  scent ;  the  seeds  a  little 
larger  than  those  of  mustard,  have  a  warm 
taste  almost  like  that  of  Cresses. 

"  The  fruit  of  the  Papaw  when  boiled  and 
mixed  with  lime  juice,  is  esteemed  a  whole- 
some sauce  to  fresh  meat,  in  taste  not  much 
unlike  apples.  It  is  likewise  employed  as  a 
pickle,  when  about  half-grown,  being  previ- 
ously soaked  in  salt  water  to  get  rid  of  the 
milky  juice  it  contains,  and  is,  when  ripe,  fre- 
quently preserved  in  sugar  and  sent  to  Europe 
with  other  tropical  sweetmeats.  The  juice  of 
the  unripe  fruit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  seed, 
acts  as  a  powerful  and  eflicacious  vermifuge, 
and  its  chief  constituent,  singular  enough,  is 
found  to  bc.Jlbrine,  a  principle  otherwise  pecu- 
liar to  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  fungi.  An 
application  of  the  milky  sap  is  said  to  be  a 
remedy  for  the  tetter  or  ringworm,  and  upon 
the  coast  of  JMalaquetlo  in  Africa,  the  leaves 
are  employed  as  an  abstergent  in  place  of 
soap,  they  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
by  the  African  Creoles  of  the  West  indies. 

"The  Papaw,  moreover,  has  the  singular 
property  of  rendering  the  toughest  animal  sub- 
stances tender,  by  causing  a  separation  of  the 
muscular  fibre  ;  even  its  vapour  alone  is  said 
to  produce  this  effect  upon  meat  suspended 
among  the  leaves,  and  that  poultry  and  hogs, 
though  old,  become  tender  in  a  few  hours  after 
feeding  on  the  leaves  and  fruit.  This  proper- 
ty was  first  described  by  Brown  in  his  history 
of  Jamaica,  who  remarks,  that  meat  washed 
in  the  milky  juice,  mixed  with  water,  became 
in  a  few  hours  so  tender  that  when  cooked  it 
could  scarcely  be  taken  from  the  spit. 

"The  utility  of  the  Papaw  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  its  being  cultivated  over  the  whole  of 
South  America,  (according  to  the  observations 
of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  ;)  it  is  likewise 
cultivated  throughout  India  and  in  many  of 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  particularly  in  the 
Friendly  and  Sandwich  island  groups;  here  it 
frequently  produces  fruit  at  the  height  of  6  or 
8  feel." 

"  In  Bartram's  Travels,  (p.  131,)  is  given  a 
very  animated  and  exact  description  of  this 
graceful  tree.  Me  adds,  it  '  is  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  vegetable  production  1 
know  of;  the  lowering  Laurel  Magnolia,  and 
exalted  Palm,  indeed  exceed  it  in  grandeur 
and  magnificence,  but  not  in  elegance,  delica- 
cy, and  gracefulness;  it  rises  erect,  with  a 
perfectly  straight  tapering  stem  to  1  ho  height 
of  15  or  20  feet,  which  is  smooth  and  polished, 
of  a  bright  ash  colour.  Its  perfectly  spherical 
top  is  formed  of  very  large  lobe-sinuate  leaves. 


supported  on  very  long  footstalks  ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  the  largest  as  well  as  their  petioles 
the  longest,  and  make  a  graceful  sweep,  like 
the  longyor  the  branches  of  a  sconce  candle- 
stick. The  ripe  and  green  fruit  are  placed 
round  about  the  stem  or  trunk,  from  the  low- 
ermost leaves,  and  upwards  almost  to  the  top. 
It  is  always  green,  ornamented  at  the  same 
time  with  flowers  and  fruit.'  " 


The  Pleasnrc  of  Acquisition. 

This  is  often  underrated  by  Teachers.  Our 
Creator  has  not  more  universally  bestowed  a 
natural  appetite  for  the  food  which  is  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  the  body  than  he  has  a 
mental  longing  for  the  food  of  the  mind;  and 
as  he  has  superadded  a  sensation  of  pleasure 
to  the  necessary  act  of  eating,  so  he  has  made 
it  a  law  of  the  mind  to  experience  its  highest 
delight  while  in  the  act  of  receiving  mental 
aliment.  Whoever  has  observed  childhood 
with  an  attentive  eye,  must  have  been  impress- 
ed with  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  arrange- 
ment. How  much  the  child  acquires  within 
the  first  three  years  afier  its  birth  !  He  learns 
a  difficult  language  with  more  precision  than 
a  well  educated  adult  foreigner  could  learn  it 
in  the  same  time  ;  yet  language  is  not  his  only 
or  chief  study.  During  these  same  three 
yeai-s,  he  makes  surprising  advances  in  gene- 
ral knowledge.  He  seeks  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  physical  objects  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  The  size,  form,  colour,  weight, 
temperature,  and  use  of  each  are  investigated 
by  the  test  of  his  own  senses,  or  ascertained 
by  innumerable  inquiries.  His  ideas  of  height 
and  distance,  of  light  and  heat,  of  motion  and 
velocity,  of  cause  and  elTect,  are  all  well  de- 
fined. He  has  made  no  mean  attainments  in 
morals.  He  comprehends  the  law  of  right  and 
wrong,  so  that  his  decisions  may  well  put  to 
blush  his  superiors  in  age  ;  and  unless  grossly 
neglected,  he  has  learned  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  parents,  and  reverence  towards  God.  Now 
all  this  amazing  progress  has  been  made,  be- 
cause of  the  irrepressible  curiosity  with  which 
God  has  endowed  him,  and  the  unspeakable 
delight  he  experiences  in  acquiring  the  know- 
ledge which  gratifies  it. 

All  must  have  noticed  the  delight  with  which 
the  child  grasps  a  new  idea  ;  hut  fert  have 
been  able  so  eloquently  to  describe  it,  as  it  is 
done  by  Mr.  Mann.  "Mark  a  child,"  says 
he,  "  when  a  clear,  well-defined,  vivid  concep- 
tion seizes  it.  The  whole  nervous  tissue  vi- 
brates. Every  muscle  leaps.  Every  joint 
plays.  The  face  becomes  auroral.  The  spi- 
rit flashes  through  the  body  like  lightning 
through  a  cloud." 

"  Observe,  too,  the  blind,  the  deaf,  and  the 
dumb.  So  strong  is  their  inborn  desire  for 
knowledge, — such  is  the  amazing  attractive 
force  of  their  minds  for  it,  that  although  iho 
natural  inlets,  the  eye  and  the  ear,  are  closed, 
yet  they  will  draw  it  inward,  through  the  solid 
walls  and  encascmenls  of  the  body.  If  the 
eye  be  curtained  with  darkness,  it  will  enter 
through    the    car.     If    the  ear   be  closed  in  1 


silence,  it  will  ascend  along  the  nerves  oi 
touch.  Every  new  idea  that  enters  into  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  mind,  carries  offer- 
ings of  delight  with  it,  to  make  its  com. ing 
welcome.  Indeed,  our  Maker  created  us  in 
blank  ignorance,  for  the  very  purpose  of  giving 
us  the  boundless,  endless  pleasure  of  learning 
new  things." 

It  is,  ol  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
same  degree  of  pleasure  will  attend  the  learner 
in  every  acquisition  as  the  novelty  diminishes, 
and  as  he  advances  in  age.  The  bodily  appe- 
tite is  less  keen  in  after  life  than  in  childhood, 
so  that  the  adult  may  never  realize  again  to 
the  full  extent  the  delicious  flavours  which  re- 
galed  him  in  his  earliest  years.  Still  there 
will  ever  be  a  delight  in  acquisition  ;  and  tc 
carry  our  illustration  a  little  further, — as  the 
child  is  soonest  cloyed  whose  stomach  is  sur- 
feited with  dainties,  and  stimulated  with  con- 
diments, and  pampered  with  sweetmeats,  till 
his  taste  has  lost  its  acumen  and  digestion  TJe- 
comes  a  burden  ;  so  the  mental  appetiti 
soonest  destroyed  when  under  the  unskillul 
teacher,  it  is  overloaded  with  what  it  can  nei 
ther  digest  nor  disgorge.  The  mind  may  be 
surfeited  ;  and  then  no  wonder  if  it  loaths  even 
the  wholesome  aliment.  Artificial  stimulants, 
in  the  shape  of  prizes,  and  honours,  and  fla 
tery,  and  fear,  and  shame,  may  have  impaired 
its  functions,  so  that  it  ceases  to  act  except! 
under  their  excitement.  But  all  must  sec  thai 
these  are  unnatural  conditions  superinduced  hy| 
erroneous  treatment.  There  is  still  a  delight 
in  acqvisilion,  just  as  soon  as  the  faculties  are 
aroused  to  the  effort ;  and  the  skilful  Icachet 
will  strive  to  u-alce  vp  the  vnnd  to  find  thi: 
delight, — and  if  he  understands  his  work,  he; 
will  scarcely  need  a  stronger  incentive.  If  hel 
understands  the  secret  of  giving  just  so  much! 
instruction  as  to  excite  the  learner's  curiosiiy, 
and  then  to  leave  him  to  discover  and  acqi: 
for  himself,  he  will  have  no  neceaBijy  to  use; 
any  other  means  as  stimulants  to  exertion. 

To  this  might  be  added  that  irreprcssihh\ 
curiosity,  that  all-pervading  desire  to  know, 
which  is  found  in  the  mind  of  every  child, 
The  mind,  as  if  conscious  of  its  high  destiny^ 
instinctively  spreads  its  unfledged  wings  in 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  This,  with  some  chil- 
dren, is  an  all-sufficient  stimulant  to  the  most 
vigorous  exertion.  To  this  the  teacher  may 
safely  appeal.  Indeed,  it  is  a  convincing  proo 
of  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  goodness  of  (jod 
that  this  desire  to  know  as  well  as  the  delii;ht 
of  acquisition,  nra  the  most  active  at  that  car 
ly  period  of  childhood,  where  a  just  npprecia 
lion  of  the  utility  of  knowledge,  and  the  higher 
motives  already  detailed,  coidd  scarcely  lim' 
a  lodgment  in  the  tender  mind.  It  seems  tc 
be,  thei'eforc,  an  indisputable  dictate  of  our 
very  nature,  that  both  these  principles  should 
be  early  employed  as  incentives. 

If  then, //ic  desire  of  the  approval  of  pa- 
rents and  teachers — the  desire  of  adrati 
ment, — the  desire  to  be  useful, — and  the  desire 
\o  do  right,  can  be  superadded  to  the  natural' 
lore  in  the  child  for  acquisition,  and  a  nutu- 
■al  desire  to  know,  there  will,  as  1  believe, 
)Ut  little  occasion  to  look  for  liirl her  incentives 
to  exertion  in  the  pupil ;  and  I  may  venture  to 
add  as  a.  scholiuni  to  what  has   already  been 
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said,  ih.it  tlio  teacher  who  has  not  yet  learned 
to  ciill  into  exercise  these  hitiher  motives,  and 
to  rely  lor  success  mainly  upon  lhem,and  who 
dares  not  abandon  the  system  of  exciting 
stimulants  for  fear  of  a  failure,  has  yet  much 
to  learn  as  a  true  educator  of  the  young. 


Drowsiness  ia  Meetings. 

As  that  period  of  the  year  is  at  hand,  when 
some  individuals  who  do  not  dwell  under  a 
lively  exercise  of  mind,  are  more  particularly 
liable  to  give  evidence  outwardly  of  the  leth- 
argy that  reigns  within,  (he  Editor  of  "  The 
Friend"  is  requested  to  transfer  to  his  pages 
the  fullowing  epistle  of  David  Hall.  Allhough 
addressed  "  To  Friends  of  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  York,"  and  written  an  hundred  years  ago, 
it  is  as  applicable  to  that  class  of  individuals 
now,  as  it  was  then.  I  well  remember  hearing 
a  beloved  friend,  in  speaking  on  the  query  re- 
lating to  this  subject,  and  detailing  the  strug- 
gles he  underwent  in  early  life  from  a  natural 
proneness  to  sleep  in  meetings,  say,  that  "  this 
goelh  not  out  but  by  (listing  and  prayer." 
His  efibrts  to  overcome  the  weakness  were  by 
Divine  aid  etTectual.  Where  the  struggle  is 
maintained,  we  sympathize  with  the  sutierer; 
but  when  we  see  an  individual  sit  down,  and 
quietly  compose  himself  to  sleep,  we  feel  in- 
clined, as  with  the  voice  of  Jacob  Lindley,  to 
exclaim,  '•  Woe  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in 
Zion  1" 

J.  E. 

David  Hal!  wrote: 

"  Dear  Friends  ! — Under  a  sorrowful  sense 
of  the  growth  and  spreading  of  some  disagree- 
nbis  things  in  the  church,  in  this  time  of  lib- 
erty  and  rest  from  persecution,  which  we  have 
long  enjoyed,  1  cannot  well  any  longer  forbear, 
<but  hereby  lay  before  you  one  of  those  griev- 
ous disorders,  humbly  craving  your  renewed 
endeavDurs,  that  the  same,  if  possible,  may  be 
remedied. 

"The  afflicting  particular  now  before  me,  is 
one  of  those  creeping  weeds,  rising  in  the  sum- 
mer time  of  ease,  which  although  not  ranked 
amongst  immoralities,  yet,  nevertheless,  is 
very  ignominious  and  noxious  to  our  Society, 
viz.  dulness  and  sleeping  in  our  religious 
meetings  ;  which  reproach  would  be  removed 
from  amongst  us,  if  all  the  professors  of  Truth 
did  observe  and  practise  the  faithful  advice  of 
the  apostle  to  the  primitive  believers:  '  1  be- 
seech you,  therefore,  by  the  mercies  of  God, 
that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy  and  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service  ;  and  be  not  conformed  to 
this  world,  but  be  ye  transformed,  by  the  re 
newing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove 
what  is  that  good  and  acceptable  and  perfect 
will  of  God.'  By  which  moving  entreaty  and 
exhortation  we  may  understand,  that  in  the 
right  performance  of  divine  worship  unto  Al 
-mighty  God,  we  should  endeavour  so  to  appeal 
before  him,  in  such  a  living  and  reverent  con- 
cern, as  that  even  our  very  bodies  may  be  as 
living  and  holy  oblations  to  him.  But  alas 
alas  !  it  is  too  obvious,  dulness,  slumbering  and 
sleeping  prevail  over  too  many,  even  when 
assembled  oa  account  of  performing  worship 


to  the  Lord,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our  So- 
ciety and  hnly  profession,  and  particularly  to 
the  persons  overtaken  with  this  weakness, 
which  is  so  very  inconsistent  with  the  spiritu- 
ality of  gospel  Worship  professed  by  us.  This 
grievous  fault  causes  no  small  affliction  to  the 
faithful  amongst  us,  and  doubtless  is  an  occa- 
sion of  stumbling  to  sober  inquirers,  if  they 
see  such  heaviness  and  dulness  amongst  us, 
who  have  justly  disused  set  furms  of  worship, 
and  sit  in  silence,  under  pretence  of  waiting 
for  the  moving  and  operating  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  in  which  alone  the  Father  is  acceptably 
w(jrshipped.  If  they  observe  several  over- 
come with  the  dark  spirit  of  slumber,  may  they 
not  make  their  remaiks  on  such  unbecoming 
weakness?  And  doth  it  not  render  us  and 
our  silent  meetings  contemptible?  May  not 
the  tender  inquirers  justly  charge  us  with  ab- 
surd inconsistency?  And  may  not  the  frothy 
and  airy  make  it  the  subject  of  ridicule?  But 
oh  I  dear  Friends,  that  is  not  the  worst ;  ibr 
our  gracious  God,  who  hath  expressly  said,  I 
will  be  sanctified  by  them  that  come  nigh  me, 
is  dishonoured  by  such  poor  dull  souls,  and 
they  also  deprive  themselves  of  that  spiritual 
benefit  and  divine  goodness,  which  accrues  to 
the  true  and  living  worshippers.  Neither  the 
bodies  nor  the  spirits  of  such  poor  creatures, 
who  have  contracted  that  odious  habit  of  sleep- 
ing in  meetings,  whilst  under  that  dark  cloud, 
are  either  living,  holy,  or  acceptable  sacrifices, 
not  being  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  their 
minds,  but  being  dull,  dark,  and  drowsy,  are 
not  in  a  capacity  of  knowing  what  is  that 
good  and  acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  Gud, 
much  less  of  doing  it. 

"  Wherefore,  my  dear  Friends,  I  beseech 
you,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ,  that  you  would 
exert  yourselves  in  the  wisdom  of  Truth,  to 
prevent  this  indecent  frailty  and  disorder;  for 
although  the  most  eflfectual  way  of  amending 
this  aiul  all  other  disorders  is,  that  every  one 
come  to,  and  witness  the  real  work  and  power 
of  the  all-sufficient  grace  and  spirit  of  God; 
yet  instrumental  means,  discreetly  used,  may 
be  of  singular  service.  And  1  hope  it  will  be- 
come the  care  and  concern  of  this  meeting,  to 
uive  seasonable  and  suitable  advice  to  monthly 
and  particular  meetings,  to  entreat,  exhort, 
and  rebuke  such  on  whom  a  negligent,  luke- 
warm disposition  of  mind  prevails,  that  they 
do  watch  and  war  against  sleeping  in  meetings 
of  divine  worship.  Oh  I  that  such  may  be 
roused  up  to  a  sense,  how  they  dishonour 
themselves  and  the  truth  they  make  profession 
of,  and  in  watchfulness  and  prayer  sit  before 
the  Lord  in  a  living  frame  of  mind,  waiting 
for  the  comfortable,  enlivening  influences  ol' 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  to  be  again  overcome 
with  the  evil  now  spoken  of;  which  is  the 
fervent  desire  and  prayer  of  your  exercised 
friend  and  brother, 

David  Hall. 
"Skipton,  the23d  of  the  ( 

Fourth  month,  1746.      ^ 

"  P.  S. — All  Friends,  but  more  especially 
such  who  are  liable  to  be  overtaken  with  dul- 
ness and  sleeping  in  meetings,  should  eat  and 
drink  sparingly  betwixt  meetings,  where  two 
meetings  are  held  on  one  day." 


Tiic  Chippewa  Ciiiefs  and  General  Taylor. 

The  following,  as  illustrative  of  aboriginal 
character,  I  thought  might  properly  occupy  a 
place  in  "  The  Friend."  It  is  from  the  "  Na- 
tional Era"  of  6ih  instant. 

A  Friend  to  the  Indian. 

"On  the  third  day  after  the  arrival  of  Gene- 
ral  Taylor  at  Washington,  the  Indian  chiefs 
requested  me  to  seek  an  interview  for  them,  as 
they  were  about  to  leave  for  their  homes,  on 
Lake  Superior,  and  greatly  desired  to  see  the 
new  President  before  their  departure. 

"  It  was  accordingly  arranged  by  the  Gene- 
ral  to  sec  them  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock, 
before  the  usual  reception  hour. 

"  Fitted  out  in  their  very  best,  with  many 
items  of  finery  which  their  taste  for  the  im- 
posing had  added  to  their  wardrobe,  the  dele- 
gation and  their  interpreter  accompanied  me 
to  the  reception  room,  and  were  cordially  taken 
by  the  hand  by  the  plain  but  benevolent-look- 
ing old  General.  One  of  the  chiefs  arose,  and 
addressed  the  President  elect  nearly  as  fol- 
lows : 

"'Father!  We  are  glad  to  see  you,  and 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  you  so  well  after 
your  long  journey. 

'  Father  !  We  are  the  representatives  of 
about  twenty  thousand  of  your  red  children, 
nd  are  just  about  leaving  for  our  homes,  far 
otf  on  Lake  Superior,  and  we  are  very  much 
gratified,  that,  before  our  departure,  we  have 
the  opportunity  of  shaking  hands  with  you. 

'Father!  You  have  conquered  your 
country's  enemies  in  war  ;  may  you  subdue 
the  enemies  of  your  Administration  while  you 
are  President  of  the  United  States,  and  govern 
this  great  country,  like  the  great  father,  Wash- 
ngton,  before  you,  with  wisdom  and  in  peace. 

"'Father!  This  our  visit  through  the 
country  and  to  the  cities  of  your  white  chil- 
dren, and  the  wonderful  things  that  we  have 
seen,  impress  us  with  awe,  and  cause  us  to 
think  that  the  white  man  is  the  favoured  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 

"  '  Father !  In  the  midst  of  the  great  bless- 
ings with  which  you  and  your  while  children 
are  favoured  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  ask  of 
you,  while  you  are  in  power,  not  to  forget 
your  less  fortunate  red  children.  They  are 
now  few,  and  scattered,  and  poor.  You  can 
help  them. 

"'Father!  Although  a  successful  warrior, 
we  have  heard  of  your  humanity!  And  now 
that  we  see  your  face,  we  are  satisfied  that 
you  have  a  heart  to  feel  for  your  poor  red 
children. 

"  '  Father  !    Farewell.' 

"  The  tall,  manly-looking  chief  having  fin- 
ished and  shaken  hands.  General  Taylor  ask- 
ed him  to  be  seated,  and,  rising  himself,  replied 
nearly  as  follows  : 

"  '  My  Red  Children  :  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  this  interview  with  you.  What  you  have 
said  I  have  listened  to  with  interest.  It  is  the 
more  appreciated  by  me,  as  I  am  no  stranger 
to  your  people.  I  resided  for  a  length  of  time 
Ion  your  borders,  and  have  been  witness  to 
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your  privations,  and  am  acquainled  wiih  many    nienl,  lo  all  which  »e  replied.      I  fell  zei 


of  your  warns. 

"  '  Peace  must  be  established  and  maintain- 
ed between  yourselves  and  the  neighbourinir 
tribes  of  the  red  men;  and  you  need  in  the 
next  place  the  means  of  subsistence. 

"  '  My  Red  Children  :  1  thank  you  for  your 
kind  wishes  expressed  for  me  personally,  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

"  '  VVhile  I  am  in  office,  1  shall  use  my  in- 
fluence lo  keep  you  at  peace  with  the  Siou.\, 
between  whom  and  the  Chippewas  there  has 
always  been  a  most  deadly  iiostility,  falal  to 
the  prosperity  of  both  nations.  I  shall  also 
recommend  that  you  be  provided  with  the 
means  of  raising  corn  and  the  other  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

"  '  iMy  Red  Children  :  I  hope  that  you  have 
met  with  success  in  your  present  visit,  and 
that  you  may  return  to  your  homes  without  an 
accident  by  the  way  ;  and  I  bid  you  say  lo 
your  red  brethren  that  I  cordially  wish  them 
health  and   prosperity.     Farewell.' 

"This  interesting  interview  closed  with  a 
general  shaking  of  hands,  and  during  the  ad- 
dresses, it  is  creditable  to  the  parlies  to  say, 
that  the  feelings  were  reached.  Tears  glis- 
tened in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  and  General 
Taylor  evinced  sufficient  emotion,  during  the 
address  of  the  chief,  lo  show  that  he  possesses 
a  heart  I  hat  may  be  touched.  The  old  vete- 
ran was  heard  to  remark,  as  the  delegation 
left  the  room,  '  What  fine  looking  men  they 
are!' 

"  Major  Martell,  the  half  breed  interpreter, 
acquitted  himself  hand'iomely  throughout.  The 
Indians  came  away  declaring  that  '  General 
Taylor  talked  very  good.' 

"The  General's  family  and  stiite,  evidently 
not  prepared  for  the  visit,  were  not  dressed  to 
receive  company  at  so  early  an  hour  ;  never- 
theless, ihey  soon  came  in,  en  dishabille,  and 
looked  on  with  interest.  P." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continiieilfroni  page  2Q9.) 

One  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  VVil. 
liam  Savery's  ministry  was  its  full  and  forcible 
acknowledgment  of  ihe  divinity  and  various 
offices  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  had  no 
sympaihy  with  infidelity  in  anyshnpe.  Whilst 
at  Paris,  Second  monlh  '.iSi],  1797,  he  makes 
this  note  in  his  diary  :  "I  Ho  not  doubt  that 
with  all  the  vices  and  infidelity  which  reigns 
in  Paris,  there  are  many  of  Sion's  true  mourn- 
ers there;  with  such  I  was  favoured  frequency 
to  feel  a  secret  syinpathy.  May  the  greal 
and  imiversal  Shepherd  of  the  heavenly  Ibid, 
strelch  forth  his  arm  lo  this  nation,  and  gather 
many  thousands  to  the  standard  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  where  iheir  tossed  souls  may 
lie  down  in  safely,  and  none  be  able  to  make 
them  afraid.  In  the  evening,  David  Sands 
and  myself  fell  in  wilh  Thomas  Paine,  and 
spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half  in  conversation 
about  his  opinions  and  writings.  IIo  mad(^ 
many  assertions  against  Moses,  the  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ,  &c.,  which  had  much  more  the 
appearance   of  passionate   railing  than   ar; 
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opposed  10  him,  and  believe  ihat  noihin^ 
said  by  my  companion  or  myself  lliat  gave 
him  the  least  occasion  lo  exult.  We  bore  our 
Icslimony  against  him  firmly." 

.•\i  Dunkirk,  Fourth  month  30ih,  he  writes, 
"  Had  meetings  morning  and  evening  ;  at  the 
latter,  through  the  condescension  of  ihe  good 
Shepherd  of  ihe  sheep,  it  was  a  lime  of  refresh- 
ment and  comfort,  1  believe,  both  lo  the  labour- 
ers and  the  auiJilory.  For  my  own  pari,  hav- 
ing felt  for  a  number  of  days  like  a  dry  and 
withered  branch,  I  was  rejoiced  lo  feel  again 
the  circulation  of  that  life  and  virlue,  by  which 
alone  all  the  branches  of  Christ,  the  Irue  Vine, 
are  nourished  and  supported  to  bring  forth 
fruit  lo  his  praise.  The  Truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  appeared  lo  rise  into  dominion.  The 
erroneous  and  destructive  opinions  of  deism, 
are  sublilely  making  their  way  into  many 
minds,  who  will  be  robbed  and  spoiled  whether 
Ihey  be  of  our  Society  or  others  that  indulge 
it,  of  the  most  inestimable  jewel,  the  mosi 
powerful  consolation  to  the  soul,  both  in  life 
and  dealh,  ihal  ever  a  Being,  infinite  in  mercy 
and  boundless  in  his  compassion,  conferred  on 
mankind.  Oh!  that  he  may  protect  and  pre- 
serve our  Society  from  drinking  in  this  deadly 
poison  to  the  soul — that  the  watciimen  on  the 
walls  may  be  enabled  faithfully  to  sound  an 
alarm  to  the  careless,  to  whom  it  may  be 
otfered  as  a  gilded  bail,  and  the  poor  wounded 
receivers  of  it,  be  left  to  lament  iheir  folly  in 
that  day  when  its  fatal  consequences  will  be 
forever  irretrievable." 

In  Ireland  ihere  was  at  that  lime  much  se- 
cret infidelity  amongst  some  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  it  is  therefore  not  a 
matter  of  wonder  ihat  William  Savery  should 
ofien  feel  his  mind  drawn  to  set  forth  ihe  dan- 
ger of  deistical  opinions  whilst  in  ihat  land. 
When  Nicholas  Wain  attended  in  1795,  the 
province  meeting  held  at  Mount  Mellick, 
through  the  immediate  openings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  his  mind  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, ihat  there  was  a  spirit  at  work  in  that 
place,  which  would  divide  and  scalier  Friends. 
He  believed  it  would  draw  many  of  those  who 
even  filled  high  stations,  into  self-sufficiency 
and  a  disbelief  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  As  he  honestly  unfolded  his 
view,  il  was  a  mailer  of  surprise  to  manv  of 
his  hearers,  and  some  wished  to  have  hiin 
publicly  censured.  Now  in  the  First  monlh, 
179S,  when  William  Savery  atlended  a 
meeting  at  ihe  same  place,  his  mind  was  also 
opened  to  discover  ihe  workings  of  the  same 
unbelieving  spirit,  and  he  failhfully  laboured 
against  it.  At  many  meetings  on  his  travels, 
wherein  he  was  constrained  lo  bear  testimony 
to  the  Trulh  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  billy  and 
emphatically,  he  afterwards  found  that  avowed 
deists  were  present.  In  one  of  his  meetings 
at  London,  he  spoke  lo  the  following  import. 
"  One  of  Ihe  brightest  young  men  I  ever  knew, 
was  the  delight  of  his  acquaintance,  ihe  pride 
of  gay  company, — 'he  life,  or  as  some  say  the 
soul  of  every  place  he  visiled  for  gaieiy,  hu- 
mour and  wit.  The  I^ord  in  his  wisdom  laid 
his  hand  upon  him, —  laid  him  on  a  sick 
lied.  When  he  was  brought  lo  see  ihat  he 
had  not  many  days  to  continue,  ho  wished  lo 


see  some  who  he  thought  were  religious. 
Oh,  how  was  his  heart  tortured,  and  what  were 
his  expressions  ?  Why  upon  ihis  wise:  '1 
have  seen  abundance !  I  know  men  and 
things!  1  have  been  at  different  courts!  I 
have  lasted  a  great  deal  of  that  which  the 
world  calls  enjojmeni  !  I  have  beeneducaled 
in  some  religious  principles,  but  ihey  were  loo 
narrow  for  me  !  I  read  Bolingbroke  and 
Hume,  and  encouraged  myself  in  Iheir  views. 
I!ul  now  it  has  pleased  ihe  Lord  lo  bring  me 
upon  the  bed  of  sickness,  where  medical  aid 
cannol  help  me.' 

"  Whilst  he  was  in  this  state  I  went  lo  him, 
and  found  him  wet  wilh  tears.  He  told  mo 
his  former  companions  neglecled  him  ;  but 
added,  'If  they  had  not  neglected  me,  ihey 
would  have  yielded  me  no  comfort, — they 
would  have  been  slings  lo  my  C(jnscience,  and 
as  daggers  to  my  heart.  What  would  jou 
have  me  to  do  ?  1  want  to  believe,  but  I 
have  been  so  dark,  and  encouraged  these  prin- 
ciples so  long,  1  cannot  believe  as  I  ought  lo 
do.'  This  was  a  sorrowful  and  afflicting  scene 
lo  me  !  The  Lord,  no  doubt  is  rich  in  mercy, 
and  I  trust  he  visiled  ihe  soul  of  this  young 
man  even  in  the  last  few  days  of  his  lile.  I 
cannot  say  that  Infiniie  Love  did  not,  even  at 
ihat  late  hour,  accept  him.  But  oh!  my 
friends,  let  us,  while  we  have  strength  and 
liberty, — let  us  W'ith  all  our  hearts  apply  them 
lo  ihose  things  which  will  be  somelhing  lo  lean 
upon  in  such  an  hour!  This  is  the  end  of  all  i 
religion,  so  lo  live  as  not  lo  be  afraid  lo  die ! —  • 
and  so  lo  die,  when  it  shall  please  the  Lord  lo  ; 
separate  us  from  this  body,  that  we  may  ; 
live  belore  him  forever."  I 

After  William  Savery  had  returned  lo  Ame-  I 
rica,  ihe  spirit  of  infidelity  and  curious  specu-  i 
laiion    in    Ireland   still    further   increased   and  [ 
spread,  through  the  eflbrls  of  Hannah  Barnard,  i 
a  person   in   ihe  ministry  from  ihe  Slate  of  '\ 
New  York.     When  this  woman  laid  her  con-  I 
cern    to  visit   England    before    her   Monthly  ■ 
Meeting,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consi-   | 
der   ihe    subieel, — which    commillee     feeling  ', 
doubls  and  misgivings,  did  not    report   to   ihe  ] 
meeting  for  nine  months.     Had  ihey  reporled,  ] 
ihat  way  did    not  open   with  clearness  lo  set  ' 
her  at  liberty,  much  trouble  and  exercise  might  . 
have  been  spared  the  church.      We  shall  not 
follow  her  in  her  various  moveimcnls  in  Eng- 
land and    Ireland,  but   shall   liriefly  stale  that  . 
her  unsoundness  at  last  claiming  the  consider-  ' 
ation  of  Friends,  she  was  prevented  travelling  i 
as  a   minister.     She    appealed  lo  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  London,  in  1801,  which  confirmed  : 
the    judgment    of    the    subordinate     meeling. 
During    iho   period    inlervening    between    llio 
judgment  of  the  one,  and  the  confirmaiion  by 
Hie   oilier,    William   Savery  thus    wi'ole   lo   a 
Friend  near  London. 

"  Many  of  my  friends  in  and  about  London 
are  very  often  sweetly  in  my  rernembrance, 
and  of  lalier  times  you  h.tve  had  my  near 
sympaihy,  under  your  divers  trials;  bul  no- 
thing has  been  more  exercising  to  me,  ih.in 
ihe  concern  mv  countrywoman  Hannah  Bar- 
nard, has  occasioned  in  the  church.  I  look 
forward  to  your  Yearly  Meeting  us  a  lime  that 
will  require  ilie  whole  nrmoiir  of  lighl  lo  be 
sought  for,  as  much  as  at  almost  any  preced- 
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ing  period.  Ye  cannot  doubt  of  the  kind  care 
of  llie  She|]|ierd  of  Israel  over  you,  who  has 
long  blessed  Friends  of  your  nation  many 
ways  ;  and  will  be,  in  every  needful  lime,  '  a 
spirit  of  judgment  to  those  who  sit  in  judgment, 
and  streniiili  to  them  that  uirn  the  bailie  to  the 
gale.'  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  unshaken 
confidence  I  thmk  1  obtain,  that  the  doctrines 
laid  down  by  Robert  Barclay  and  oiir  first 
Friends,  founded  on  the  New  Testament,  and 
still  niainiaiiied  by  the  Society  at  large,  are 
invulnerable  to  the  etlbrts  of  vain  philosophic 
sophistry  and  curious  speculation,  so  long  as 
we  retain  a  belief  in  that  most  excellent  of 
books;  and  am  of  the  mind,  that  all  such  as 
depart  from  that  foundation,  will  wither  and 
be  confounded." 

Hannah  Barnard,  had  obtained  a  number  of 
adherents  to  her  views  in  different  parts  of 
England,  but  the  Yearly  Meeting  very  decid- 
edly condemned  her  doctrinal  sentiments.  A 
charge  was  presented  to  her  Monthly  Meeting 
at  Hudson,  by  which  she  was  disowned.  The 
following  brief  and  pungent  letter  from  Ni- 
cholas Wain  gives  some  account  of  the  case. 
It  is  addressed  to  Thomas  Compton,  London. 

"  Philadelphia,  Third  mo.  9th,  1802. 
"  Respected  Friend, — 

"As  thy  family  had  some  attachment  to 
that  poor  deluded  woman  Hannah  Barnard,  it 
may  be  proper  to  promote  your  rectification, 
by  informing  you,  that  the  Monthly  Meeting 
of  which  she  is  a  member  has,  as  I  am  told, 
with  only  one  dissenting  voice,  testified  their 
disunity   with   her;    from  whose  judgment  she 


wilt  find  there  is  lil'e  in  it!"  She  did  as  she 
was  bidden,  and  the  soul  betian  to  move  about 
in  her  lap.  She  became  greatly  agiiaied,  and 
her  husband  finding  her  very  much  disturbed, 
awakened  her  to  inquire  what  ailed  her.  She 
said  she  could  not  lell  him,  but  she  expecled 
to  be  called  shorily  to  witness  some  awful 
scene. 

Whitehead  Humphreys  was  at  that  time  very 
ill,  and  his  friends  believing  hisclosedrew  near, 
were  very  anxious  about  him,  knowing  the  in- 
fidel principles  he  had  professed.  His  brother 
who  was  deeply  concerned,  asked  him  if  he 
would  not  like  to  see  some  Friends.  The  dy- 
ing man  did  not  appear  to  feel  his  situation, 
and  declined  to  have  an  interview  with  any 
one,  until  the  morning  after  Sarah  Harrison's 
remarkable  dream.  He  then  consented  to  see 
Arthur  Howell.  His  brother  hastened  to  Ar- 
thur's residence,  and  not  finding  him  at  home 
left  a  message  and  went  to  Samuel  Emlen's 
house.  Samuel  also  was  out.  On  his  way 
back  to  his  sick  brother,  he  met  Sarah  Harri- 
son and  William  Savery,  and  requesting  them 
to  accompany  him,  they  did  so.  Soon  afier 
they  reached  the  residence  of  \\  hitehead  Hum- 
phreys, Samuel  Emien  and  Arthur  Howell 
cmie  in.  They  proceeded  to  the  chamber  of 
sickness,  and  found  the  dying  man  fiill  of  con- 
versation, and  in  a  restless,  unsettled  state. 
They  sat  down  in  silence  by  him,  and  at  last 
Samuel  EmIen  said,  "  Whitehead,  Whitehead  ! 
there  is  no  lime  to  be  idle  ;  thou  art  in  an  awful 
state  !"  This  seemed  to  quiet  the  poor  man, 
and  then  Sarah  Harrison  was  drawn   under  a 


has  appealed,  and  means  to  give  Friends  of Ugep  and  awfiil  concern  to  pray  for  him.  Af- 
New  York  Yeaily  Meeting  the  same  trouble  jer  this  he  became  more  composed.  He  ac- 
as  she  did  in  your  country.     1  fervently  wish  \  knowledged  fully  the  absurd  wickedness  of  his 


ihose  who  have  been  betrayed    by  her  plausi 
bilities,  may  be  recovered  out  of  the  snare  of 
the  devil. 

"Our  friends  Sarah   Stevenson  and  Mary 
Jefferis  are  now  in  this  city,  and  this  morning 


fide!  profession,  saying,  "  Tell  it  at  the  cor- 
ners of  the  streets  ;  proclaim  it  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  that  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  believe  a  lie  !"  After  some  time  the 
Friends  left  the  chamber,  somewhat  relieved 


enter  upon  a  family  visit  to  our  district,  which  I  from  the  soul-harrowing  feelings  which  had 
to  me  and  many  others  is  acceptable,  and  I  '  overpowered  them  on  first  silting  down  in  it. 
hope  will  be  useful,  and  lend  to  advance  iheKg  5l,e  went  away,  Sarah  Harrison  told  a 
cause  of  Truth  and  righteousness,  by  drawing  1  gjster-in-law  of  Whitehead    her   dream  of  the 


lo  that  foundation  which  stands  sure;  and 
against  which  neither  the  devil,  Doctor  Priest- 
ley, Hannah  Barnard,  the  Irish  apostates,  nor 
Tom  Paine,  shall  or  will  ever  prevail. 

Nicholas  Waln." 

Hannah  Barnard's  appeal  was  heard  at  her 
Quarterly  Meeiing,  and  then  at  her  Yearly 
Meeting,  holh  of  which  bodies  confirmed  ihe 
judgment  of  the  Monthly  Meeting.  After  this 
she  lived  very  many  years,  a  poor,  isolated 
person,  who  having  separated  herself  from  the 
Holy  Head  of  the  church,  was  separated  from 
the  unity  and  fellowship  of  the  faithful. 

An  interesting  incident  'in  which  William 
Savery  bore  a  part,  is  told  relative  lo  VVhite- 
hcid  Humphreys,  an  infidel  who  had  once 
been  a  member  amongst  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phiii.  Sarah  Harrison  one  night  dreamed  that 
she  was  sitting  on  a  low  chair  in  her  parlour 
wiih  a  white  apron  on.  Soon  a  lall  person 
entered  the  HjO-h,  and  coming  up  lo  her,  threw 
something  heavy  upon  her  lap.  She  looked 
at  it,  and  inquired  of  him  who  brought  it.  what 
it  was.  He  answered,  "  It  is  a  soul  in  hell  ; 
but  touch  it  with  the  end  of  thy  finger  and  thou 


previous  night,  and  mentioning  the  awful  im- 
pressions which  had  cloihed  her  mind,  at  the 
time  of  the  vision,  and  when  she  first  saw  the 
sick  man  ;  she  added,  that  her  feelings  wore 
much  more  comfoi  table.  She  thought  he 
might  be  called  as  at  the  eleventh  hour.  He 
died  in  two  or  three  days. 

Some  of  us  can  remember  to  have  heard 
Arihur  Howell  in  his  public  ministry  wiih  a 
loud  voi<-e  and  enernelic  manner  rehearsing 
this  deathbed  declaration  of  the  would-lie  infi- 
del,— "Tell  it  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  ; 
proclaim  it  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
that   I    have    been   endeavouring    lo  believe  a 


"Tremble  ye  that  are  at  ease."  "Be  trou- 
bled ye  careless  ones."  We  may  put  it  down 
as  a  certainty,  that  so  sure  as  we  are  careless 
and  at  ease,  so  sure  will   trouble   come   upon 


Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Conlinued  from  page  230.) 

Among  the  manuscripts  of  Stoke  Park,  the 
family  seat  of  the  Penns  in  England,  is  a  brief 
memoir  of  William  Penn,  by  C.  Lawion. 
A  copy,  the  correctness  of  which  is  certified 
by  Granville  Penn,  is  in  the  collections  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  and  has  been 
printed  in  the  third  volume  of  its  memoirs. 
The  writer  appears  lo  have  been  a  man  "of 
considerable  weight  in  his  day,  moving  in  the 
highest  political  circles  of  his  turbulent  time." 
The  memoir  is  a  mere  fragment  ;  but  it  relates 
to  the  period  from  Penn's  return  to  England 
in  1664,  until  the  end  of  .Tames's  reign — the 
very  period  during  which  Macaulay  supposes 
him  to  have  became  the  pliant  tool  of  power. 
Although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the 
subject  of  the  charges  so  often  made  against 
William  Penn,  we  think  no  one  can  rise  from 
its  perusal  without  a  conviction  of  their  utter 
untruth. 

"  I  had  the  happiness  lo  converse  frequent- 
ly," the  memoir  begins  thus,  "  and  as  inwardly 
as  if  we   had    been  brothers,  with   Mr.   Penn, 

most  thirty  years  belore  his  death;  and  dur- 

g  all  that  time,  I  constantly  discovered  in 
him  an  inexhaustible  spring  of  benevolence  to- 
ds all  his  fellow  creatures,  without  any 
narrow,  or  stingy  regard  to  either  civil  or  reli- 
gious  parlys.* 

And  yet  this  best  natnred  man  was,  whilst 
ig,  daily  persecuted  with  groundless  slaun- 
ders,  and  since  his  death,  his  good  name  is  not 
ee  from  malicious  attacks. 

"  If  only  little  people  had  of  late  handed 
bout  calumnies  against  him,  1  should  have 
disregarded  such  reports  ;  but  I  have  very  often 
met  with  men  of  figure,  as  well  amongst  the 
laity  as  the  clergy,  who  still,  as  it  were,  de- 
light to  spread  opprobrious  falsehoods  concern- 
ing him. 

"  This  usage  hath  often  provoked  me  lo  de- 
fend him  in  conversation,  both  in  his  lifetime, 
and  since  his  decease  ;  and  is  the  motive  w  hich 
extorts  from  ine  (who  cannot  any  longer  bear 
this  base,  this  ungrateful,  and  unchristian  usage 
of  the  memory  of  so  good  a  man)  the  publica- 
tion of  some  few  transactions  which  1  intended 
should  have  rem.iined  secret  until  afier  my 
own  death;  because  I  design,  having  been 
thereunto  pressed  by  several  of  my  friends,  to 
leave  behind  me,  in  the  hands  of  a  person  of 
quality,  with  liberty  to  print  them,  whensoever 
it  shall  be  adjudged  seasonable,  Meinoires 
which  will  give  an  account  at  large  of  several 
iinportant  matters  which  1  can  relate  upon  my 
own  knowledjte,  and  that  more  certainly  and 
particularly  than  any  body  else,  they  having, 
many  of  them,  passed  through  my  own 
hands. 

"  In  those  memoires  I  shall  likewise  trans- 
mit to  posterity  impartial  characters  of  several 
persons  of"distinciion  who  have,  since  1  have 
been  capable  of  niakini;  observations,  acled 
great  Parts  upon  the  Theatre  of  the  British 
World. 

"  Amongst  them,  Mr.  Penn  will  be  sure  to  be 

*  The  spelling  of  the  Memoir  has  been  retained. 
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one,  as  I  shall  huve  opporlunily,  so  indeed  I 
shall  be  under  a  sort  of  necessity  very  pleasing 
to  myself,  to  mention  him  oftea  with  honour- 
able regard." 

Lawion,  who  was  a  vehenfient  whig,  and  had 
been  iJimvu  into  the  schemes  of  Monmouth, 
w!is  nbli'Tcd  10  secrete  himself  until  the  king's 
pardon  set  those  free  who  had  not  rendered 
themselves  especially  obnoxious  to  the  autho- 
rities. William  Penn  formed  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  and  a  warm  affection  for  him, 
and  their  intercourse  was  of  the  most  confi- 
dential kind.  It  is  the  glimpses  we  calch  of 
Ihe  real  footing  on  which  Penii  stood  at  court 
of  the  plainness  and  bluntness  of  the  inter 
course  which  the  king  permitted  those  whon 
he  liked,  to  use,  that  give  value  to  this 
memoir.  A  kw  extracts  will  serve  our  pur- 
pose. 

The  following  occurrence  must  have  taken 
place  in  1686:— 

"  As  we  came  from  Eaton  to  Windsor,  I 
freely,  amongst  other  things,  told  IVlr.  Penn, 
that,  though  1  was  for  liberty  of  conscience,  I 
thought  the  king  ill-advised  to  put  out  his  De- 
claration of  indulgence  upon  the  dispencing 
power;  to  wliich  Mr.  Penn  made  no  answer 
then,  but  many  years  after  (upon  what  occa- 
sion I  shall  tell  more  at  large  before  I  have 
done)  I  came  to  know  the  reason  of  his  silence, 
which  was,  because  Mr.  Penn  had  been  him- 
self against  putting  it  out  upon  so  unpopular 
a  preiogative. 

"  But  to  return  to  our  meeting  upon  the 
terrass,  when  we  had  walked  u  little  while  and 
talked  of  common  things,  Mr.  Penn  said  to 
me  '  Friend  Lawton  1  would  not  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  have  found  thee  out,  if  1  had 
not  an  inclination  for  thee,  and  they  say  I  have 
some  interest  with  the  king;  and  therefore 
prithee  tell  me  how  1  can  employ  it  for  thy 
good;'  to  which  I  fearing  to  be  drawn  into 
some  things  1  might  not  like,  replied,  '  Sir,  my 
ill  state  of  health  confines  me  (as  indeed  it  did) 
to  a  country  life,  and  though  my  fortune  is 
small  I  am  contented  with  it,'  and  so  we  began 
to  talk  of  inditferent  things,  such  as  the  fine 
prospect  of  the  terrass  walk,  &c.  But  after  a 
while  it  came  into  my  mind  that  I  would  ask 
him  to  get  Aaron  Smith  pardoned,  and  thereby 
hear  his  thoughts  about  political  mercy  ;  which, 
God  knows,  few  who  have  interest  in  Princes 
either  imdersland  the  wisdom  or  benefit  of,  or 
ever  incline  to  when  they  are  in  prosperity, 
and  think  ihoy  shall  always  remain  in  play; 
though  Mr.  Penn,  as  will  appear  more  fully 
hereal'ier,  did  to  the  greatest  degree  imagina- 
ble, and  therefore,  upon  my  asking  lo  get 
Aaron  Smith  pardoned,  he,  wiihout  hesitation 
promiserl  me  he  would  do  it,  if  he  could." 

A  pctiiion  was  accordingly  framed,  by 
Lawion  and  Smith,  and  the  memoir  continues  : 

"  After  the  peiition  was  settled,  Mr.  Smith 
wrote  a  civil  letter  to  Mr.  Penn,  and  inclosed 
the  peliti'in  in  it  ;  and  the  next  day  I  carried 
boll)  to  Holland  House.  When  I  came  thither 
Mr.  Penn  was  from  homo,  and  I  took  a  walk 
in  the  garden,  whither  Mr.  Penn  came  to  me 
OS  soon  as  he  returned,  and  his  first  salutation 
was  :  '  Priend  Lawton,  I  am  glad  to  see  tlu^o, 
but  I  have  ill  news  to  tell  thee;  for  I  mention- 
ed thy    friend    Aaron    Smith's    pardon   this 


morning  to  the  king,  and  he  was  never  so 
angry  with  me  in  Ids  life.  He  was  ready  to 
turn  me  out  of  his  closet,  and  said,  six  such 
men  would  put  his  three  kingdoms  in  a  flame.' 
Upon  this  I  told  him  I  was  sorry  for  it,  be- 
cause I  had  brought  him  a  letter  with  a  peiilion 
to  the  king  enclosed  in  it;  but  now  it  was  not 
worth  while  to  give  him  either.  He  answered, 
however  '  give  me  them;  for  I  don't  yet  des- 
spair;  there  are  moUia  tempora  fundi,  and  I 
will  take  an  opportunity  when  the  king  is  in  a 
very  good  humour.'  So  I  gave  him  the  letter, 
and  he  read  both  that  and  the  petition  ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  told  me,  lie  would  not 
present  the  petition  ;  '  for  said  he,  the  king 
may  not  like  so  much  sturdiness,  but  Aan 
letter  to  me  is  very  civil,  and  I  will  read  that 
to  the  king.'  " 

"  Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Penn  went  into  York- 
shire, and,  during  his  absence,  that  justly  i 
picious  and  offensive  measure  of  regulating 
corporations  was  resolved  on.  At  this  I  was 
e\cessively  alarmed,  and,  therefore,  went, 
with  a  design  to  tale  my  leave  of  hin, 
meet  Mr.  Penn  at  his  lodgings  at  Kensington, 
the  day  1  was  told  he  would  return.  He  did 
return  at  the  lime  he  had  set,  and,  after  com- 
mon civilities,  and  being,  by  nature,  very 
passionate,  and  then  very  young,  I  fell  into  a 
vehement  declaration  against  regulations.  M 
Penn  let  me  spend  my  fury,  and,  after  it  was 
over,  told  me  he  did  not  know  what  I  meant, 
but  desired  me  to  tell  him  coolly  what  had  so 
disturbed  me.  I  then  talked  over  the  matter 
wiih  more  temper,  and,  when  I  had  done,  he 
assured  me  that  was  the  first  time  ho  had  ever 
heard  any  thing  of  it  ;  '  for,  said  he,  I  have 
been  in  Yorkshire  to  visit  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter Lowther,  and,  that  I  might  enjoy  their 
company  with  greater  satisfaction,  I  took  care 
to  prevent  any  body's  writing  to  me  any  thing 
relating  to  public  affairs;  but  now  1  have  one 
thing  to  desire  of  thee.  What  thou  hast  said 
haih  made  impression  upon  me,  and  I  entreat 
thee  to  send  me  thy  thoughts  by  the  Penny 
Post,  without  setting  thy  name  to  thy  letter, 
hut  prithee  write  wiih  as  much  vehemence  as 
thou  spokest  at  first;  for  that  warmth  will 
make  them  enter  more  into  my  mind.'  This 
request,  I  rnust  confess,  convinced  me  that  he 
had  no  hand  in  setting  on  foot  that  measure; 
and  I  complyed  wiih  him,  hut  litile  imaiiined 
what  use  he  intended  to  make  of  that  letter. 
That,  and  several  other  anonymous  letters 
which  he,  by  honest  artifice,  from  lime  to  time, 
got  from  me,  he  showed  to  the  king,  but  never 
would  let  His  Majesty  know  who  wrote  them." 

After  an  interview  with  the  king  in  which 
Lawton  had  very  freely  and  boldly  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  account  of  his  arbitrary 
course,  he  adds  : — "  As  soon  as  [  saw  Mr. 
Penn  I  told  him,  as  I  always  did,  what  had 
passed  between  the  king  and  me.  But  Mr. 
Penn  had  been,  in  the  interval,  wiih  the  king, 
and  so  he  began,  as  he  had  a  cieat  talent  that 
way,  (0  rally  mo  very  facetiously  upon  mv 
bluntness;  and  when  he  had  made  himself 
merry  with  mo  as  long  as  ho  thought  fit,  Mr. 
Penn  told  me  the  king  liked  mo  for  my  sin- 
cerity, and  I  would  have  theo  (said  he)  think 
of  some  place.  '  The  king  hath  a  mind  thou 
shouldst  be  in  Commission  of  the  Peace,  and 


a  member  of  the  next  Parliament,  and  a  cor- 
poration will  be  found  where  some  honest  gen- 
tleman   will    bring   thee  in.     To   all    which  I 
replied,  as  to  a  place,  I  had  given  him  former- 
ly my  answer  upon   the  terrass  walk.     As  to 
being  a  .lustice  of  Peace,  he  knew  there  were 
great  misunderstandings  between  me  and  some 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  forest,  and  1  was 
resolved   as    far  as  I  could,  to  protect  (which 
indeed  he  helped   me    to   do)  the  poor  people, 
inhabitants  of  it,  and  that  therefore  I  could  not 
consent   that  I  should  be   liable  to  have  forest 
business  brought  before  me  ;  and   lastly,  as  to 
being  a  metnber  of  Parliament,  I    told    him  I 
should  be  glad,  if  a   regulated   Parliament  did 
any  good,  but,  by  the   help  of  God,  1  would 
never  make  one  amongst  them.     [After  this, 
finding   my  obstinacy  created   no   coldness  in  i 
Mr.  Penn,  1  kept  on   my  friendship  with  him,  j 
but    from    that    time   I    industriously  avoided  i 
coming  in  the  King's  way,  in  any  place  where 
he  might  single  me  out  to  speak  lo  me  upon  j 
business;  for  1  was  .apprehensive  least  I  should  j 
have  been  too  indecent,  if  the  king  had  spoken  . 
to  me,  and   seconded  the  messuage  which  he  | 
had  sent  by  Mr.  Penn.     The  king,  however,  j 
had,  from    time   to   time,  my  thoughts  in  the  j 
many    invective    anonymous     letters,    which, 
with   so  good    a   design,  Mr.  Penn  drew  from 
me  upon  every  occasion;  and,  about  this  junc- 
ture, Mr.  Penn  himself  gave  ihe  grealest  proofs 
as  well  of  his  integrity   as  good   nature;   for 
he  was  not  only  helping  every  man  he  could 
out  of  his  troubles,  he  was  not  only  busy 
gelling  particular  pardons,  but  daily  pressing 
fur  a  }-eal  general  one.     And  farther,  finding 
himself  oppressed,  as  I  may  call  it,  by  the  op- 
position, others  made  lo  the  honest   and  uni- 
versal  measures  which   he  would  have  propa- 
gated, and  set  on  foot,  and  in  order  likewise  to 
hinder  all  the  mischief  others  were  doing,  he 
solicited  many  of  the  state  Whigs  to  come  in 
to  his  assistance,  and  carried  several  of  them 
to  the  king." 

One  other  passage: — 

"  But  before  I  go  further,  I  must  set  down 
Mr.  Penn's  own  behaviour,  that  summer, 
relation  to  the  bishops  who  were  sent  to  the 
Tower.  He  was  not  only  against  their  com- 
mitment ;  but,  the  day  the  Prince  of  Wales 
uas  born,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  pressed 
him  exceedingly  to  set  them  at  liberty,  and  to 
order,  in  council,  a  general  pardon  to  be  issued 
out  as  soon  as  it  could  pass  tlie  Seals.  He 
pressed  most  heartily  to  have  both  done,  and 
told  His  Majesty,  that,  on  that  happy  day 
every  body  ought  to  rejoice,  which  I  hey  would 
do,  if  the  bishops  were  let  out ;  and  it  was 
generally  known  such  a  pardon  would  soon 
be  proclaimed.  Mr.  Penn  hoped  ihe  occasion 
would  have  made  "him  succeed  in  both  propo- 
sals, and  1  suppose  all  men  must  own,  it  was 
unhappy  for  the  king  that  he  did  not  follow 
Mr.  Penn's  advice." 

Such  was  the  character  of  \\"illi;-,m  Penn's 
inlercourse  with  the  king, — an  intercourse 
marked  with  the  greatest  plainness  and  inde- 
pendence of  speech,  by  his  nttempls  to  defend 
<lilulional  lights,  and  lo  interfere  for  the 
protection  of  the  oppressed  and  injured;  and 
having  no  feature  of  subserviency  or  corrup- 
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It  was,  no  doulit,  llie  same  desire  to  serve 
the  cause  of"  freedom  and  to  stay  the  hand  of 
arbitrary  power,  that  prompted  William  Pcnn| 
in  a  iiansaction  incidentally  related  by  Bishop 
Burnet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


f  Gas  from  Water. 

We  have  been  much  interested  by  some 
communications  subniitled  to  us  by  Sir  George 
G.  Monro,  of  Poyntzfield,  relative  to  the  recent 
invention  of  hydrocarbon  gas,  now  adopted  in 
various  manuraclories  and  towns  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire,  and  which  Sir 
George  and  his  friends  are  about  to  introduce 
in  Cromarty  and  Ross-shire.  We  shall  not 
advert  to  the  scientific  prmciples  of  the  disco- 
very. Sir  Humphrey  Davy  predicted  the 
probability  of  producing  gas  from  water  ;  an 
easy  and  economical  method  of  decomposing 
water  was  only  wanting  to  make  it  available 
as  an  illuminating  body.  The  utility  and  the 
cost  of  the  invention  are  the  points  to  which 
public  attention  will  be  turned.  S.  V\'hyte, 
the  patentee,  conceives  he  has  fairly  mastered 
every  difficulty,  and  Wakefield,  of  the  Basford 
Iron  Works,  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  the  maker 
of  the  apparatus. 

"  That  now  supplying  Wakefield's  works 
at  Basford,"  says  the  Nottingham  Guardian, 
"only  occupies  about  five  feet  square,  without 
the  gasometer,  but  including  the  fire,  and  con- 
sists of  two  retorls,  one  occupied  by  charcoal 
and  a  hollow  piece  of  perforated  iron,  and  the 
other  by  a  mass  of  chains.  Two  pipes  and 
a  small  iron  box  act  as  purifiers.  For  lace- 
gassing,  <5ic.,  water,  and  water  only,  need  be 
jised,  but  where  a  brilliant  light  is  required,  as 
for   factories,  a  small    quantity  of  oily  matter 

(which Wakefield  finds  superior  to  rosin 

or  tar)  is  added,  and  the  result  is  a  gas  more 
brilliant  than  that  obtained  from  coal,  and 
perfectly  free  from  smell  and  dirt.  The  appa- 
ratus--we  have  alluded  to  will  produce  lUUU 
feet  in  ten  hours,  at  an  expense  of  less  than 
as.,  and  would  cost  fiom  £4li  to  £50,  but  one 
calculated  for  a  private  family  could  be  put 
up  for  £lO,  including  the  license." 

Another  apparatus  is  at  work  on  the  pre- 
mises   of    Minnitt,    lace-manufacturer, 

Noiiiiigham,  who  thus  writes  to  Sir  George 
Monro": 

"  My   apparatus   was   completed   yesterday 
(February  'id,)  and   by  six  o'clock  1  had  sev- 
enteen  lights  burning  the  most  beautiful  and 
brilliant    you  can  conceive.     The  superiority 
of  the  patent  water  gas  over  the  old  coal  pas 
is  so  evident  that  I  have  had  hundreds  of  our 
merchants  and  large  manufacturers  calling  to 
see  it.     The  idea  of  gas  from  water  seems  to 
\  astoimd  the  whole   nation.     The   attention   it 
!  requires  is  very  trivial,  and   I   fully  expect  to 
;  save  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  the  first  year,  to 
•  say  noihing  of  what  I  shall  gain  from  my  lace 
'  not  being  soiled,     if  S.  Whyte,  the  patentee, 
'  comes  to  Inverness,  he  will  establish  an  agent 
there.     1   should  think   the  whole  expense  of 
.  lighting  the  two  towns  (Cromarty  and  Inver- 
gordon,)   wilh  twenty  lamps   each,  would   not 
,  exceed   a    hundred    pounds,    exclusive   of  the 
pipes  for  the  streets,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 


gas  would  be  about  eighteen  pence  per  thou- 
sand feet." 

Wakefield,  the  apparatus  maker,  also 

slates  that  the  water-gas  may  be  produced  at 
eighteen  pence,  per  1000  feet,  and  that  a  gas- 
oineter  capable  of  holding  5000  feet  would 
cost  about  £1110.  Allusion  had  been  made  in 
some  of  these  letters  to  the  town  of  Stockport, 

and   Sir  George   Munro  wrote   to  Lus, 

chief  magistrate  of  that  town,  who  replies  : 

"Southport  is  not  as  yet  lighted  with  the 
water-gas,  but  a  contract  is  entered  into  for 
that  purpose.  I  have  confidence  in  a  much 
greater  improvement  being  made  in  a  short 
time  by  the  patentee,  who  is  now  in  this  town. 
He  is  in  good  hands  amidst  the  mill-owners, 
engineers,  &c.,  of  this  place,  for  improve- 
inent." 

For  purposes  of  heating  and  cooking,  the 
water-gas  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted,  and 
its  extreme  cheapness  and  convenience  will 
lead  to  its  use  in  country  houses,  where  gas  is 
at  present  unknown.  But  we  shall  wait  till 
Sir  George  Munro  and  his  friends  accomplish 
the  lighting  of  Cromarty  and  Invergordon. 
Sir  George,  with  his  usual  energy  and  public 
spirit,  is  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  be- 
lore  next  winter  ;  and  if  he  gets  such  pure  and 
brilliant  gas  as  this  is  described  to  be,  at  eigh- 
teen pence  or  two  shillings  the  thousand  ieet 
— the  other  expenses  being  also  comparatively 
trifling — we  venture  to  prophesy  there  will  not 
be  a  town  in  the  north  that  will  not  soon  be 
able  to  boast  its  water-gas. — Inverness  Cour. 


Interesting  Discovery. — The  picturesque 
valley  of  the  river  Maun,  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  antiquarian  celebrity  of  the 
neighbourhood,  by  the  discovery  of  an  urn 
filled  with  Roman  silver  coin,  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  preservation.  During  the  process  of 
levelJing  one  of  these  fields  recently,  one  of  the 
workmen  struck  his  axe  against  a  hard  globu- 
lar shaped  substance,  about  two  lee!  beneath 
the  surface,  which  he  at  first  supposed  to  be  a 
piece  of  lead.  A  council  of  navvies  being  in- 
stantly held,  the  stranger  was  submitted  to  a 
severe  and  searching  cross-examination  ;  a  (evi 
gentle  blows  against  a  neighbouring  block  of 
stone,  very  soon  annihilated  what  proved  to 
be  a  beaulifiil  Roman  urn,  and  presented  to 
their  astonished  eyes  from  300  to  40(1  silver 
coins  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  after  re- 
posing for  probably  1000  years,  were  thus 
summarily  ejected  from  their  resting-place  by 
the  rude  hand  of  a  trio  of  Irish  labourers. 
These  interesting  relics,  of  the  greatness  and 
glory  of  the  Eternal  City,  although  at  first 
encrusted  with  a  strong  coating  of  acetate  of 
copper,  proved  on  being  cleaned,  to  be  in  a 
most  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  some,  in- 
deed, of  the  Emperor  Severus,  as  inuch  so,  to 
all  appearance,  as  the  day  they  were  first 
issued  from  the  Imperial  Mint.  The  majority 
of  them  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  somewhat  thicker  than  a  six- 
pence, and  include  fine  specimens  of  the  fol- 
lowing reigns,  viz. :  Octavius  Augustus  Cresar, 
Vespasian,  /Elius  Hadrlanus,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Aurelius,  Comoiodiis,  Septimus  Severus.  Sep- 
timus Geta,  .lulia  Augusta,  and  several  others. 
Many  an.vious  purchasers  were  found,  from 


whom  the  navvies  reaped  a  rich  harvest.  The 
whole  of  the  coins  were  eagerly  bought  up, 
and  it  has  been  almost  an  impossibility  to  ob- 
tain one  since  for  either  love  or  money.^ 
Nottingham  Guardian. 


Bemarlable  Cores. — The  most  remarkable 
cow  of  which  we  have  account,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  butter,  is  the  "  Cramp  cow,"  so  called, 
owned  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cramp,  in 
Lewis,  England  ;  she  was  of  the  Sussex  breed, 
and  was  calved  in  1799.  For  five  jears,  from 
1805  to  1810,  she  produced  of  butler  from 
440  to  675  pounds  per  year;  the  latter  quan- 
tity was  afforded  in  fifty-one  weeks  and  four 
days,  from  April  6th,  1807,  to  April  4ih, 
1808.  The  greatest  quantity  of  butler  she 
afforded  in  one  week,  was  eighteen  pounds; 
and  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  she  afforded 
in  any  one  day,  was  twenty  quarts. 

Another  remarkable  cow  in  this  respect  was 
the  "Oaks  cow,"  of  Massachusetts;  noihing 
was  known  of  her  blood — she  was  bought  out 
of  a  drove  when  she  was  young.  Caleb  Oaks, 
of  Danvers,  owned  her  while  the  greatest 
quantity  of  butter  was  made  from  her.  In 
1813,  she  made  180  lbs.;  in  1814,  300; 
1815,  400  ;  and  1816,  484^  lbs.  The  great- 
est quantity  of  butler  made  in  any  one  week, 
was  191  pounds,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of 
milk  she  gave  in  any  one  day,  was  18  quarts. 
Josiah  Quincy,  Sr.,  bought  her  after  this  trial 
by  Oaks,  but  she  never  afl'orded  so  large  a 
yield  of  butter  after  she  passed  into  J.  Quin- 
cy's  hands,  though  she  gave  16  pounds  per 
week,  and  her  milk  was  of  such  extraordinary 
richness  that  five  quarts  of  it  frequently  afibrd- 
ed  a  pound  of  butter. —  Trans. 

Vesuvius. — As  to  local  politics  I  have  really 
nothing  to  say  ;  the  two  Chambers,  liaving 
fired  off  their  squibs  of  animosity,  remain  in 
statu  quo,  and  neither  the  affair  of  the  budaet 
or  of  the  address  has  been  decided.  We  have, 
however,  .symptoms  of  inflammation  in  anf)th- 
er  quarter,  and  Mount  Vesuvius  has  been  play- 
ing within  a  day  or  two  fantastic  fireworks 
for  our  amusement,  to  the  peril  of  its  nearest 
neighbours.  For  some  weeks  past  the  moun- 
tain had  been  groaning,  and  occasional  vomit, 
ings  of  smoke  and  flame  showed  how  ill  it  was 
at  ease.  The  formation  of  a  new  crater  gave 
it  temporary  relief,  and  a  copious  discharge 
of  lava  produced  a  calming  effect.  But  the 
disease  was  not  etfeclually  got  under,  and  the 
night  before  last  the  inhabitants  of  Terre  del 
Grego  were  astonished  at  hearing  the  moun- 
tain roaring  in  a  most  tremendous  mantier,  as 
if  an  earthquaiie  was  ravaging  its  iiilestines, 
and  on  seeing  its  sides  splitting  into  large  fis- 
sures, whence  streams  of  liquid  fire  issued  in 
great  force.  These  fissures  were  many  in 
number,  apparently  some  twenty  yards  in 
depth,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  width,  and  the 
terror  of  the  people  living  on  that  side  of  the 
valley  under  the  mountain  may  be  imagined, 
on  seeing  so  many  streams  of  burning  matter 
rushing  for  their  destruction.  At  the  same 
time  an  immense  chasm  opened  in  that  direc- 
tion, which  glowed  like  a  giant  cauldron  of 
burning  pitch.  The  woods  of  the  Prince  of 
Caslleforte  have  suffered,  but  the  damage  done 
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has  not  been  considerable,  and  the  poor  people   di 

whose  properly  is  menaced   have   hopes    Ihat  |  more  cle.rly  mamlest , 

the  worst  is  ai  an  end.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  so 

far  as  llie  spectacle  from  Naples  Is  concerned, 

that  all  these  fine  things  are  going  on  at  the 

other  side  of  the  mountain,    namely,  m  the 

direction  of  Pompeii;  but  still  we  can  see  at 

ni"ht  the  heavens  illuminated,  and  the  brilli;int 

reflection   of  the  fires.     We  are   told,  at  the 

same  time,  that  all  the  wells  in  the  vicmity  ol 

the  mountain  give  a  very  diminished  supply, 

and  that  the  wiiter  in  any  one  does  not  exceed 

nine  feet  in  depih.—Correspoudtnt  of  London 

Times. 


Pauperism  in  England.— By  the  last  report 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the 
total  amount  of  the  pauperism  of  1S46  was 
1,876,541  souls.  The  pauperism  of  the  pre- 
vious year,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  autho- 
rity, amounted  to  only  1,471,133  persons. 
The  increase  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
swaimsof  Irish  that  have  been  driven  over  the 
channel  by  the  liiyhlful  destitution  of  Munster 
and  Connaughl  ;  but  the  purely  English  por- 
tion  of  it  is  quiie  sufficient  to  fill  the  mind  ol 
the  nation  witli  alarm  for  its  future  prospects. 
— JerroWs  Weekly  News. 
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We  defer  to  next  number  an  account  of 
Yearly  Meeting  proceedings,  merely  stating 
that  litis  our  inlerestin;^  annual  solemnity  com- 
menced on  Second-Hay  of  the  present  week, 
and  up  to  this  time  (Fourlh-day  morning)  the 
several  siltinus  have  been  favoured  wiih  a 
comforiable  degree  of  quietude  and  solemnily. 
The  number  in  attendance  is  large,  including 
several  individuals,  iriiiiislers  and  oihers,  from 
different  Yearly  Meeiings  on  this  conlinent, 
and  our  friends  Benjamin  Seebohm  and  Robert 
Lindsay,  from  England. 

The  lale  foreign  news  brings  the  information 
that  iheRoman  Poniiff  tired  of  his  c^nfinemen 
at  Giieta,  and  of  bein 


deprived  ol  his  govern- 
iiienl,  has  appealed  to  the  European  powers  to 
reinstate  him  by  force  of  arms,  in  his  tempo- 
ral auihority  at  Rome.  What  an  inconsistency 
this  is  witii  the  character  of  a  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ!  When  did  Christ  clothe  his 
ministers  with  temporal  power,  or  direct  lliem 
to  appeal  to  governments  to  proiect  or  maUe 
them  rulers  ol  earthly  kingdoms?  He  never 
nssnmed  it  himself  in  his  advent  among  men. 
My  kingdom,  said  he,  is  not  of  this  world.  IT 
my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would 
mv  servants  fight,  that  I  should  not  be  deliver- 
ed"  to  the  .lews;  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not 
from  hiMice.  If  ihc  pope  was  a  servant  ol 
Jesus  Christ,  he  would  belong  to  his  kingdom, 
nnd  would  neilhcr  have  the  nuthonty  nor  the 
disposition  from  the  Prime  of  peace  to  call 
upon  the  princes  of  this  world  to  ' 
upon  a  tcmpuial  ihmne.  The  cup 
nations  with  which  tiiat  false  cliurci 


)ecoming  gradually 
id  the  hour  of  her 
desolation  is  drawing  on.  But  the  hastening 
of  that  day  greatly  depends  upon  those  who 
hate  her  doctrines,  being  made  and  kept  living 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ,  bringing  forlh 
Ihe  fruits  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  example 
and  precept  inviting  the  people  to  take  the 
yoke  and  cross  of  (Jhrist  upon  them. 
A  lale  paper  says  : — 

"  An  address  has  been  issued  by  Cardinal 
Antonnlli,  on  behalf  of  the  Pope,  at  Gaela,  to 
the  foreign  powers,  rehearsing  the  history  ofthe 
revolution  which  forced  him  to  fly  from  Rome, 
and  recounting  the  various  acts  of  the  Roman 
government  since  his  departure.  He  protests 
'  in  the  fice  of  all  the  sovereigns  and  nations, 
and  of  all  the  Catholics  upon  the  earth,'  against 
the  act  depriving  him  of  his  temporal  sove- 
reignty, as  'an  excess  of  irreligion,  a  violent 
allempt  which  despoils  him  of  his  most  sacred 
and  imprescriptible  rights.'  The  following 
passages  contain  his  appeal  for  aid  : — 

"  '  The  Holy  Father,  having  exhausted  all 
Ihe  means  u-ilhin  his  power,  once  more  turns 
towards  the  foreign  powers,  and  especially  to- 
wards  the  Cathofic  powers,  who  with  so  muc' 
generosity  of  soul,  and  in  a  manner  so  marked, 
have  maiiilesled  their  firm  resolulion  to  defend 
his  cause.  He  feels  convinced  that  they  w'ill 
be  anxious  to  co-operate  by  their  moral  inler- 
veniion  in  re-establishing  him  in  his  see,  in  the 
capital  of  those  domains  which  have  been 
piously  constituted  to  maintain  his  full  liberty 
and  independence,  and  which  have  been  guar- 
ranteed  by  trealies  forming  the  basis  of  the 
public  right  of  Europe.  And  since  Austria, 
France,  Spain,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  are  by  their  geographical  position  in 
a  situation  to  efficiently  co-operate  by  arms  in 
re-establishinsj  in  the  domain  of  the  Holy  See 
the  order  which  has  been  destroyed  by  a  horde 
nf  sectarians,  \helh>\y  Father,  confiding  in  the 
religious  interest  of  these  powers,  demands 
wilh  full  confidence  their  armed  intervention 
to  deliver  principally  the  states  of  the  Holy 
See  from  lUal  faction  of  wretches,  who,  by  all 
sons  of  crimes,  exercises  there  the  most  alro- 
ciovs  despotism. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Pope,  furnishes 
a  strong  ccmlrasl  with  that  wherein  kingdoms 
were  shaken  by  his  bulls.     He  now  denomi- 
nates as  "a  faction  of  wretches,"  those  whom 
he  charges  wilh  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  exer- 
cising; liie  "  most  atrocious   despotism."     Tue 
Roman    Pontiffs  never  I  bought    the    cruelties 
which  they  practised,  in  huiiiiiig,  and  murder- 
in"  heretics  by  various  modes,  were  the  worst 
i)f°crimes;   nor  did  they  then  consider  the  de- 
posing  of  kings,  and   bringing  their  subjects 
under  their  dark  superslilious  government,  the 
worst  of  despotism.     "The  measure  ye  inete 
shall  be  measured  to  yon  aj;ain." 
Another  extract  says  : — 
"  By  a  circular  of  ihe  Minister  of  the  Ini 
rior  of  Rome,  dated  the  ■.!5ih   iilt  ,  address( 
to  all  ihc  Presidents  of  Provinces,  they  are  i 
formed   that   despoiism   threatens  the  soil  c 


him 


bee 


The  Posilivo  of  Rome  slates  that  the  pri- 
sons of  the  Holy  Office  have  been  visited  by 
he  authorities,  and  the  prisoners  set  at  liberty. 
Among  them  were  a  Bishop  of  Egypt,  con- 
demned under  Leo  XII. ,ic/iose  legs  were  nearly 
paralyzed  from  the  length  of  his  confinement, 
and  two  nuns,  who  have  been  placed  in  a 
convent." 

What  prisons  does  the  church  of  Christ  re- 
uire  for  its  bishops  and  members? 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Jesse  Powell,  S2,voI.  21  ;  Lewis  Bedell, 

a,  vol.  2-2  ;   I.   liuffington,  for  Miller  Cliase,  S3,  vol. 

2-2,  and  for  M.  B.  Buffington,  S2,  vol.  92  ;  Samuel  Har- 

84,  vols.  21  and  22;  William  Saiilh,  for  E.  Lee, 

$2,  vol.  22. 

WANTED 
By  a  young  man,  a  situation  by  the  1st  of 
Fifth  month,  in  some  Friend's  establishment; 
writes  a  fair  hand,  and  has  some  knowledge 
of  accounts;  can  produce  the  best  of  testimo- 
nials with  satisfactory  reference.  Please  ad' 
dress  J.  M.,  office  of'"  The  Friend,"  or  apply 
at  63  Chestnut  street. 

Samuel  F.  Balderslon,  has  commenced  the 
Paper-Hanging  business  at  No.  243  Green  St. 
above  Marshall  street,  and  solicits  the  custom 
of  Friends  and  others.  Samples  of  paper- 
hangings  constantly  on  hand. 

The  subscriber  designs  opening  a  School  for 
the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  an  English  education  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Greenwich,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J., 
the  1st  of  Fifth  month  next.  He  is  prepared 
to  receive  as  boarders  in  his  family  a  few 
boys,  who  should   also  attend  at  the  school. 

Terms,  including  washing,  mending,  and 
tuition,  $125  per  year. 

Francis  Bacon. 

West-town  Stage. 
For  tlie  accommodation  of  pupils  and  oihers,  \ 
at  the  opening  of  Ihe  Sninmer  term,  ihe  stiiues  | 
will  leave  Douglass's  Hotel,  No.  40  .\.  Si.xih  , 
street,  on  Sixlh  and  Sevrnth-days,  the  27th  \ 
and  2:<th  insls.,  at  1  o'clock. 

Isaac  Haves.       i 


Madrie 


Fifth-day,  the   1 
incflin'r,  (ioshcn,  C'lirsU-r  count 

R1NGT..S  jR.,of  Wcstficid,  NcW  J 

daughter  of  Curt 


Friends' 
us  War. 
naMarv, 


every  quarter;  Ihat  the  Auslrinns  attempt  in- 
vasion on  the  side  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Bonr 
hnn  of  Naph's  menaces  the  souihcrn  frontier, 
with  Ihu  willing  consent  of  the  Pope. 


,  at  Frieii 

Firth.d.iy,  the  I2lh 
herTy,  to  Su.-an",  dai 
Cliestct  county,  Pa 


Hoo|)es,  of  llic  foimcr  place. 

I-'dward  C.mfort, 
ughteroftlu 


Tliuma 


Died,  a 
finelon,T 


the  residence  of  lier  faiher,  Nnlhn 
VL-rlon,  R.  I-,  on  the  17th  of  Third 
iiionary  consuin|ilion,SABA 


the  24lli  year  of  her  age.  Her  amlahle  disposUi. 
endeared  lier  to  many  friends,  who  arc  consoled  in  tl 
belief  that  her  purified  spirit  has  entered  the  liingdo 
of  rest  and  peace. 
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The  North  American  Sylva. 

(Continued  from  page  2«  ) 

"  Lakge-Flowered    Dogwood.     (Cornus 

luttallii.)     On  arnviii;;,  towards  the  close  of 

epiember  in  18.'34,  at  Fori  Vancouver,  I  has- 

jned  again  on  shore    to  examine  the  proiiuc- 

onsof  the  forests  of  ihe  far  West,  and  nothing 

)  much  surprised   me   as  the  magnificent  ap- 

■.arance  of  some    fine  trees  of  this  beautiful 

lornus.     Some  of  them  growing  in  the  rich 

nds   near   the    fort  were  not  less  ihan  50  to 

)  feet  in  height,  with  large,  oval,  acute,  lucid 

•een    leaves,   which,  taken   witii    tlie  smooth 

unk  and  unusually  large  clusters  of  crimson 

rries,  led  me,  at  first  glance,  to  believe  that 

beheld  some  new  magnolia,  unlil   the   flower 

iris,  already  advanced  for  the  coming  season, 

oved  our    plant  to   be  a  Cornus,   allied,    in 

ct,  to  the  Florida,  but  with    flowers  or  col- 

ired  involucres  nearly  0  inches  in  diameter! 

hese  appeared  in  all  their  splendour,  in  May 

( the  following  year,  of  a  pure  white  wilh  a 

lint  linjjc  of  blush.     .     .     .     The  cluster  of 

light  red   berries   is   scarcely  inferior  lo  that 

I  the  cone  of  the  Maannlia  umbrella." 

"The  wood,  like  ihat  of  all   the  species,  is 

\ty  hard,  close-grained,  of  slow  growth,  and 

^uld  be  useful  for  all  the  purposes  for  which 

h  wood  of  the  C.  Florida  is  employed.    The 

Stract   of  the   bark,    boiled  down  to  a  solid 

ijnsisience,  containing  in  a  very  concentrated 

ite  the  vegetable  principle  cornine,  we  found 

(singular  service   in    the   settlement   of  the 

lahlaniet,  where,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  the 

'  ermillent  fever   prevailed.      In    most   cases 

s  of  this  extract   timely  administered  gave 

■feet  relief.     Though   the  berries  ate  some- 

at  bitter,  they  are  still,  in  autumn,  the  fa- 

irite  food  of  the   Bind-Tailed  Pigeon.     To 

north  this  species  prevails,  probably  as  far 

Fraser's  river,  or  Sitcha,  but  we  did  not  meet 

h  it  in  California,  nor  any  where  eastward, 

:n  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lower  falls  or  cas- 

les  of  the  Oregon.     There  is  therefore,  no 

ibt,  but  that  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  Common 

awood  and  more  deservin"  of  cultivation. 


It  has  been  raised  in  England  from  seeds  which 
I  brought  over,  but  Ihe  plants  are  yet  small." 
"  William  Bartram  in  his  Travels  in  Geor- 
gia and  Florida,  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Dogwood  (Cornus 
Flo}-ida),9.s  it  appeared  near  the  banks  of  Ihe 
Alabama.  '  We  now  entered  a  remarkable 
grove  of  Dogwood  trees  which  continued  nine 
or  ten  miles  unaltered,  except  here  and  there 
by  a  towering  Magnolia  'grandiflora.  'I'he 
land  on  which  they  grow  is  an  exact  level  ; 
the  surface  a  shallow,  loose,  black  mould,  on 
a  stratum  of  stifT  yellowish  clay.  These  trees 
were  about  12  feet  high,  spreading  horizontal- 
ly ;  and  their  limbs  meeting,  and  interlocking 
wilh  each  other,  formed  one  vast,  shady,  cool 
grove,  so  dense  and  humid  as  to  exclude  the 
sunbeams,  and  prevent  the  intrusion  of  almost 
every  other  vegetable;  aflbrding  us  a  most  de- 
sirable shelter  from  the  fervid  sunbeams  at 
n-day.  This  admirable  grove,  by  way  of 
eminence  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  Dog 
Woods.  During  a  progress  of  near  seventy 
miles  through  ihis  high  forest,  there  was  con- 
stantly presented  to  view,  on  one  hand  or  the 
other,  spacious  groves  of  ihis  fine  flowering 
tree,  which  must,  in  the  spring  season,  when 
covered  wilh  blossoms,  exhibit  a  most  pleasing 
scene,'  p.  401." 

"Common  Fringe  Tree.  (Chionanthvs 
Virginica.)  This  beaulilul  Iree  attains  Ihe 
height  of  12  lo  20  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  10 
lo  12  inches.  When  iu  flower,  which  is  here 
about  the  commencement  of  June,  few  objects 
can  be  seen  more  singular  and  elegant ;  the 
panicles  of  pendent  flowers  wilh  which  it  is 
hen  clad  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  mass  of 
snow  white  fringe,  and,  when  the  flowers  fall, 
he  ground  seems  covered  with  a  carpet  of 
vhile  shreds.  It  is  also  highly  ornamental 
when  in  fruit,  presenting,  amongst  its  broad, 
deep  green  leaves,  numerous  clusters  of  dark 
purple  drupes,  which  look  like  so  many  small 
plums,  but  are  not  agreeable  to  the  palate." 

The  farthest  known  northern  station  of 
this  Iree  is  in  the  woodlands,  on  the  borders 
ihe  Brandywine,  near  West  Chester  in  this 
Slate,  where  it  was  observed,  many  years  ago, 
by  my  late  friend  David  Landreih,  senior;  it 
therefore  perfectly  hardy  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  United  Slates." 

'  II  grows  generally  in  humid  places,  near 
swamps  and  streams,  and  bears  cullivation  ex- 
emely  well.  In  the  fine  old  garden  of  the 
Bartrams  at  Kingsessing,  theie  is  a  Iree  of 
this  species  which  has  been  growing  nearly  a 
century,  and  is  now  32  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  about  20  feel  high." 

Blue  Ash.  (Fraxinus  qvadrangulata.) 
Most  part  of  the  manna  of  commerce  is  col- 
lected in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  from  the  Round- 
leaved  Flowering  Ash,  (Ornus  rotundifolia). 


The  manna  exudes  spontaneously  in  fine  wea. 
ther,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  close  of 
July.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  we  observe 
a  transparent  liquor  issuing  from  the  trunk 
and  the  blanches,  which  thickens  and  becomes 
dolled  ;  these  induraied  exudations  are  nearly- 
white,  and  are  collected  ihe  following  morning 
with  a  wooden  knife,  provided  ihey  have  not 
already  dissolved  to  water,  as  a  humid  fog  is 
often  sufficient  to  melt  it.  It  is  finally  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  is  what  is  known  by  the  name 
of  manna  in  tears.  At  the  close  of  July, 
when  Ihe  spontaneous  exudation  ceases,  ihe 
peasants  make  incisions  in  the  bark  of  ihe 
Ash,  from  whence  issues  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  a  great  deal  of  liquor  which  thickens 
in  large  flakes,  and  produces  an  inferior  manna 
of  a  brownish  colour,  which,  however,  purges 
more  than  the  preceding. 

"  Several  species  of  Ash  aflbrd  manna  as 
well  as  the  Ornus. 

"  The  shade  of  the  Ash  is  found  destructive 
lo  other  plants,  and  its  roots  impoverish  the 
soil  lo  a  great  degree  ;  indeed  the  ancients 
imagined  the  shade  of  this  Iree  unhealthy.  On 
the  other  hand  it  will  thrive  in  the  shade  of 
other  trees,  and  may  be  planted  in  the  interior 
of  a  clump  where  scarcely  any  other  tree  will 
survive." 

"  Long-Leaved  Calabash  Tree.  [Cres- 
centia  Cujete.)  This  species  attains  the  ordi- 
nary  height  of  a  pear  tree,  being  20  to  25  feet 
high,  and  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  the 
trunk  crooked  and  dividing  with  great  regu- 
larity at  the  tup  into  numerous,  long,  thick, 
almost  horizontal  branches.  .  .  .  The 
fruit  is  from  2  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter ;  it 
is  covered  with  a  ihin,  even,  smooth  skin  of  a 
greenish-yellow,  and  under  this  there  is  a  hard 
and  ligneous  shell.  .  .  .  The  Indians 
made  use  of  them  when  hollowed  out  for  rat- 
tle-boxes in  their  noisy  superstitious  ceremo- 
nies, in  the  same  manner  as  our  northern  abo- 
rigines used  the  calabash  for  the  same  pur- 
pose." 

'•The  shell  of  the  fruit  emptied  of  its  pulp, 
is  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  various  kinds  of 
domestic  vessels,  such  as  goblets,  coflee-ciips, 
tobacco-boxes,  dram-bottles,  &c.,  and  it  is 
said  even  for  ketlles  lo  boil  water  in,  il  being 
so  thill,  hard,  and  close-grained,  as  lo  stand 
the  fire  several  successive  times  before  it  is 
destroyed.  The  external  surface  is  sometimes 
finely  polished  and  ornamented  with  figures, 
coloured  with  indigo,  rocou  and  other  pig- 
ments. 

"The  Mexican  Chronicle  published  by  Pvr- 
chas,  (p.  1002,)  records  that  the  shells  of  this 
fruit,  out  of  which  they  drank  their  cacao, 
were  rendered  as  a  tribute  to  the  Mexicans 
from  the  tow  ns  of  their  hot  countries  who  were 
their  subjects." 
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"Common  Trumpet  Flower.  {Tecoma 
radicans.)  This  beuuliful  climber  is  indiye- 
jious  to  all  the  Slates  south  of  New  York, 
and  westward  to  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi. 
By  means  of  the  radicant  fibres  of  the  stem  it 
clings  to  trees  and  walls,  ascending  to  the 
height  of  30  lo  50  or  60  feet.  In  favourable 
situations  the  main  stem  thickens  and  takes  an 
independent  stand,  so  as  sometimes  to  produce 
a  woody  trunk  20  feet  high  and  3  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, with  a  deeply  furrowed  grey  bark. 
About  mid-summer  it  sends  out  from  its  eleva- 
ted summit  a  bright  green  mass  of  long  de- 
pending twigs,  producing  from  their  extremi- 
ties, for  a  long  succession,  clusters  'of  large, 
brilliant  red  flowers,  something  in  the  form  of 
trumpets,  to  which  are  continually  attracted 
flocks  of  young  Humming-birds  in  quest  of  the 
honeyed  repast  they  so  long  afJbrd.  As  a 
hardy  ornamental  climbing  tree,  lew  plants 
deserve  better  to  be  cultivated  along  walls  and 
trellisses.  In  the  Bartram  Garden,  (Kingsess- 
ing,)  there  is  one  of  these  trees,  probably  a 
century  old,  with  a  thick,  short  and  nearly 
erect  stem,  its  summit  spreading  out  into  an 
independent  airy  bower.  A  familiar  retiring 
place  for  3  generations  of  the  family,  it  scarce- 
ly presents  any  sign  of  decay,  being  only 
stunted  by  the  thinness  of  the  soil  in  which  it 
grows.  May  the  venerable  groves,  and  splen- 
did and  curious  trees  of  this  patriarchal  resi- 
dence, long  survive  the  waning  existence  of 
its  present  proprietors.  But  I  fear  the  love  of 
change  and  of  gain,  will  at  no  distant  date  turn 
these  remarks  and  references  into  a  matter  of 
mere  historical  recollection  in  place  of  existing 
facts." 

"  This  species  was  introduced  into  England 
as  early  as  the  year  1640.  According  to 
Loudon,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
linown  in  Europe  trained  against  the  Palace 
Pitii  at  Florence,  which,  in  1819,  was  upward: 
of  60  feet  high." 


Siamese  Steamboats. 

{From  the  Singapore  Free  Press,    Tenlh  rnonth  19(/i, 
18130 

The  progress  which  the  Siamese,  v/ilhin  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  have  made  in  the  art 
of  Ship-building,  principally  through  the  spi- 
rited exertions  of  individuals  connected  with 
the  Royal  Family  or  the  Court,  has  been  very 
great,  and  very  successful,  as  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  fine  vessels  now  afloat,  which  have 
been  turned  out  at  the  royal  dockyards  in 
Siam.  The  crowning  achievement  in  this  im- 
portant art  has  just  been  accomplished  by  one 
of  the  Royal  Family,  who  has  constructed  and 
launched  a  small  steam  vessel,  which  works 
satisfactorily,  and  who  is  about  to  undertake 
the  building  of  another  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
is  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying  to  find  the 
princes  of  such  a  valuable  and  irpportanl  coun- 
try as  Siam,  thus  giving  the  best  proofs  of 
their  attachment  to,  and  uppiecialion  of,  the 
•idvantages  of  civilization,  in  their  successfid 
imitation  of  some  of  the  most  useful  and  im- 
poriant  inventions  of  modern  ingenuity  ;  and 
it   allbrds  good   augury  for  the   f'ulure'of  the 


country,  that  she  should  possess  such  men' 
amongst  her  nobles.  The  following  extract 
from  a  communication  from  Bangkok,  under  i 
date  14th  ultimo,  will  furnish  our  readers  with' 
some  account  of  the  Siamese  sleamer,  and  iis 
royal  and  truly  illustrious  builder.  It  is  lo  be 
hoped  that  his  highness's  example  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  European  literature,  arts, 
and  sciences,  may  be  promoted  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  attempt  in  the  case  of 
Prince  T.  N.  Chau  Fa  : 

"  Some  time  since,  it  was  intimated  that  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  T.  N.  Chau-Fa  Ivhro- 
makhun  Isaret  Rangsan  had  commenced  the 
construction  of  a  small  steam-engine.  This, 
under  the  most  indefatigable  and  persevering 
e.xerlions  on  his  part,  has  at  length  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  Siamese  can  now  boast  of  hav- 
ing running  on  the  river  Menam,  a  steamboat, 
every  portion  of  which  has  been  made  and 
manufactured  here,  and  entirely  by  native 
artificers.  She  is  264  feet  long,  3  feet  lOi 
inches  broad,  the  engitie  being  two-horse 
power. 

"  This  little  phenomenon  has  made  several 
trips  up  and  down  the  river.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  generally  acting  steers- 
man himself,  in  full  view  of  thousands  of 
astonished  and  admiring  spectators,  who 
crowded  the  banks  of  the  river  on  each  occa- 
sion. 

"  The  Prince  is  naturally  enough  very  proud 
of  his  steamer,  and  some  few  days  since,  pass- 
ed up  and  down  in  front  of  the  palace  with  her 
before  His  Majesty  the  king  of  Siam,  who  was 
graciously  pleased  lo  pass  the  highest  enco- 
miums on  his  ingenuity,  made  him  a  munifi- 
cent present,  and  honoured  him  with  his  com- 
mands to  have  another  steam-vessel  construct- 
ed, sufficiently  large  to  be  capable  of  proceed- 
ing to  Singapore,  which  His  Highness  has 
undertaken  to  accomplish.  From  not  having 
cupper  or  iron  here  of  sufficient  thickness,  the 
boiler  has  been  constructed  in  such  a  maniie 
as  to  add  very  considerably  to  its  weight,  and 
in  consequence  detracting  much  from  the  speed 
of  the  boat.  His  Highness  expects  however, 
to  be  enabled  to  rectify  this  in  some  measure, 
— to  effect  which  he  has  commenced  buildinj. 
a  boat  on  quite  a  different  model,  more  buoy- 
ant than  the  present  one,  and  with  larger  pad 
die  wheels  ;  and  has  sent  to  Singapore  to  have 
copper  sufiiciently  thick  for  new  boilers 
brought  up. 

"  The  workmanship  of  even  the  most 
niite  part  of  the  engine  itself  is  truly  admirable, 
and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  its  roya' 
constructor,  who  had  every  portion  of  it  made 
under  his  own  immediate  superintendence  and 
constant  inspection,  and  by  workmen  all  sell 
instructed,  being  His  Highness's  body-servants 
and  retinue.  A  few  years  since,  no  iron-work 
could  be  done  here  but  of  the  coarsest  and 
sim[)lcst  description  ;  but  at  present,  under  the 
auspices  of  this  |)rincc,  work  of  this  kind  can 
be  turned  out  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  that 
made  in  England.  His  niacliine  and  work- 
rooms lire  well  worthy  a  close  inspection  ;  and 
it  is  a  source  of  much  grntilication  to  him  to 
exhibit  then)  to  Europeans  who  visit  him  at 
his  palace. 


"  His  knowledge  in  these  branches  has  been 
princi])ally  acquired  from  books,  of  which  he 
has  a  large  and  well  selected  library,  which 
he  takes  the  greatest  care  of,  and  derives  much 
pleasure  from.  There  is  nothing  almost  he 
turns  his  mind  lo  which  he  does  not  accom- 
plish, however  irksome  and  dlfiicult.  Amongst 
other  things  he  has  directed  his  attention  lo 
chemistry,  in  wbich  science  he  is  no  mean 
proficient ;  ship-building  he  is  also  conversant 
wilh  ;  mililary  and  naval  taclics,  gunnery, 
navigation,  the  use  of  nautical  and  astionomi- 
cal  instruments  of  all  kinds,  he  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  ;  indeed,  were  all  his  acquire- 
ments to  be  enumerated,  it  would  be  scarcely 
credited  by  parties  unacquainted  with  the  ver- 
satility of  his  genius. 

'  l4e  is  at  present  busily  occupied  in  the 
erection  of  a  handsome  brick  dwelling-hoLise 
entirely  after  the  European  style,  which  |iro- 
mises,  like  everything  else  he  undertakes,  lo 
approach  towards  perfection.  A  large  garden 
in  the  same  style  is  attached,  and  is  in  pro- 
gress of  being  laid  out  in  divisions,  flower- 
beds, fountains,  &c. 

"  His  Highness  has  already  commenced 
models  for  the  new  steam-engine ;  so  that  ere 
long  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  you  see  a 
Siamese  steamboat  steaming  into  the  roads  o 
Singapore." 


Massaeliusetts  Railways. 

We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the  Annua 
Reports  of  the  Railroad  Corporations  in  tli 
Slate  of  Massachusetts  for  1848,  made  by  or 
der  of  ihe  Legislature.  They  constilule 
volume  of  more  than  200  pages  octavo,  pre 
pared  by  Tappan  Wentworth,  Esq.,  of  Low  el 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Standing  Comniiltee  c 
the  Massachuselts  Legislature  on  Railway 
and  Canals.  It  is  the  most  complete  cxposilio 
of  Railway  afiairs  in  that  Stale  ever  publishWi 
It  may  be  said  to  furnish  every  fact  which  i 
necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  thesysten 
and  the  author  merits  the  thanks  of  all  inti 
rested,  for  the  perfect  document  he  has  pri 
duced. 

The  Capital  of  Massachuselts  Railwal 
Corporations  is  $-50,264, 100  ;  capital  paid  i 
$3?i,749,316.  The  aggregate  cost  of  tl 
railways  is  $46,866,901.  The  aggregate  de 
of  the  various  corporations  is  $12,420,201] 
but  they  have  on  hand  a  surplus  of  mow 
amounting  lo  $1,349,230. 

The    length  of    railways    in    operation 
Massachusetts,   including   branches,  is    1,0' 
miles, — nearly    one-sixth    of    the    nggregj 
length  (stated"  at  6,421}  miles)  of  all  the  n 
ways   in   the  United   Slates.     The    length 
double  track  in  Massachuselts  is  220   mill 
The  mean  cost  per   mile  of  nlJ   the   finish 
roads  in  opcnilion  in  Massnchuscits,  is  $1 
781.     The  cost  of  the  New  York  and  ~ 
Railway,  when  conipleled  to  the  Lake,  accoi 
ing  to  the  recent  Report  of  the  Directors, 
be'only  $34,000  per  mile.     A   large  pnrli 
of  the   Massachusetts   roads  Icrniiniile  in  I 
city  of  Boston,  and   their  cost    is   greaily 
hanccd   by  the   purchase  of  real   property 
ipiisile  for  stations.     Conipaied  with   the  ll 
roughly  built  railways  in   England,  most 
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which  have  two  tracks,  the  average  cost  pei 
mile  of  the  Massachusetts  is  less  than  one 
third.  In  Eni^land,  at  the  end  of  1848,  the 
extent  of  railways  finished  and  in  operation 
was  4,4'20  miles,  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
£131,000,0110,  or  $828,000,000,  which  is 
about  Si 42,000  per  mile.  The  Reading  ra 
way,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  road  in  this  country  which  cost  near  the 
average  of  the  English  lines.  The  trnfBc  on 
the  English  roads  in  1848  exceeded  $47,000,- 
000;  and  the  net  returns  were  about  4  24-100 
per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  Massachusel 
roads  in  1848  divided  a  mean  rate  of  7  283- 
1000  per  cent,  upon  the  money  paid  in.  The 
expense  of  working  the  English  roads  is  less 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earnings  ;  the 
Massachusetts  roads,  a  fraction  over  filly-four 
per  cent. 

The  passenger  cars  in  Massachusetts  run  at 
an  average  rate  of  23|-  miles  per  hour;  the 
freight  cars,  12i  miles.  They  travel  twice  as 
rapidly  in  England. 

The  gross  earnings  of  the  Massachusetts  roads  in  1848 

were  ....     St;,fl67,154 

Expense  of  working  the  roads     -  -       3,a84,;)33 


Net  earnings        -  -  -     S2,71G,i>90 

(The  apparent  inaccuracy  in  tlie  subtraction  results 

from  the  incompleteness  of  tlie  returns.) 
Total  dividends  -  -  -     $3,110,295 

The  aggregate  capitals  of  the  railway  com- 
panies incorporated  in  Massachusetts,  but  (for 
ihe  most  part)  not  organized,  amount  to  $11,- 
262,000.  Some  of  these  enterprises  will 
probably  never  be  prosecuted.  From  1825  to 
1848,  both  inclusive,  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lattire  granted  one  hundred  and  three  railway 
charters.  Of  the  new  companies,  the  Stock- 
bridge  and  Pittstield  (constituting  an  extension 
of  the  Housatonic  to  the  latter  place)  has  been 
organized,  a  location  made,  forty-four  hundred 
shares  subscribed  .fur,  and  the  road  put  under 
contract,  to  be  finished  by  the  first  day  of 
June,  18.10,  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  completed 
roads,  from  which  full  returns  of  the  last 
year's  operations  have  been  received  : — 


Berkshire, 

ssno.ooo  00 

21.137 

Boston  and  Lowell, 

2,013,B87  40 

2.5.761 

1.861 

Boston  and  Maine, 

3,571,832  04 

74  260 

5.089 

Boston  and  Prov., 

3,031,106  72 

41.000 

6.600 

Boston  and  Wore, 

4,650,392  84 

4 1.625 

30.000 

Cape  Cod  Branch, 

587,116  01 

27.800 

Clieshire, 

1,905,456  81 

53.646 

Connecticut  River, 

1,588,184  65 

50.000 

2.350 

Dorchester  and  Milton, 

114,234  27 

3.246 

Eastern, 

3,095,393  87 

38.201 

19.875 

Essex, 

421,574  62 

22.500 

Fall  River, 

1,145,982  93 

42.242 

Fitchburg, 

2,945,630  98 

49.343 

6.779 

Lexington  and  West 

Cambridge, 

250,680  79 

6.6.32 

Lowell  and  Lawrence, 

283,248  61 

12.350 

Nashua  and  Lowell, 

525,063  42 

14.583 

New  Bedford  and  Taur 

. 

ton,  499,905  58  20,130     0.947 

Norwich  and  Wore,  2,187,829  21  59.000     7.000 

Old  Colony,  2,080,903  00  37.250     7.500 
Petersborougli  and 

Shirley,  208,311.30  12.014 

Pittsfield  and  N.  Adams,    447,755  45  ]  8.650 

Providence  and  Wor.,  1,873,895  1 0  43.500 

South  Shore,  255,748  71  11.500 


Stony  Brook, 

Taunton  Branch, 

West  Stockbridge, 

Western, 

Wor.  and  Nashua, 


246,659  76  1.3.160 

305,085  78  11.000     0.568 
41,516  29       2.750 

7,975,452  09  117.804 

1,010,537  73  39.020 

843,865,230  67   913.104  88.810 


[Journul  of  Comii 


Is  it  not  a  Melanchohj  Picture? — While 
the  city  of  New  York  has  233  houses  for  its 
400,000  inhabitants  to  worship  God  in,  or  one 
for  every  1,680  persons;  it  has  4,000  places 
of  devotion  to  strong  drink,  or  one  for  every 
one  hundred  persons.  Suppose  the  average 
receipts  of  these  drinking  houses  to  be  $500  a 
year  each.  Then  it  costs  the  city  in  cash. 
Two  Millions  of  dollars  to  support  them,  or 
•$•5  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  !  Enough 
to  support  Four  Thousand  school  teachers 
with  each  a  salary  of  $.500.  But  does  not  the 
city  get  a  revenue  for  licensing  these  houses? 
Yes,  and  pays  ten  times  the  amount  in  support- 
ing the  paupers,  punishing  the  crimes,  and  in 
efTorts  to  remove  the  evils  thereby  occasioned  ! 
It  is  like  a  man's  allowing  his  bog-meadow  to 
be  flooded  by  a  dam  for  $.5  a  year,  and  losing 
thereby  more  than  $-50  worth  of  timber.  As 
a  piece  of  political  economy,  and  financial 
wisdom,  is  it  not  a  beautiful  picture  ?  Two 
millions  of  dollars  to  support  places  which  are 
not  only  useless,  but  fountains  of  woe  and 
crime,  and  poverty  and  disgrace  !  Enough  to 
build  annually  one  hundred  places  for  worship, 
and  as  many  school-houses,  at  a  cost  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  each  ! — Sailors'"  Magazine. 

From  the  Presbyterian. 

The  Prairie  Songsters. 

The  morning  dawned  clear,  cloudless,  and 
peaceful,  and  the  returning  light  showed  no 
traces  of  the  previous  night's  storm  and  tem- 
pest, except  that  nature  seemed  to  have  put  on 
a  robe  more  fresh  and  green,  and  to  have  as- 
sumed an  aspect  more  smiling  and  lovely  than 
ever,  as  she  turned  aside  the  curtains  ofda  rkness, 
and  showed  her  pleasant  face,  covered  with  new 
charms, andgiowingwith  radiant  beauties.  The 
green  woods  near  which  we  were  encamped, 
were  again  vocal  with  happy  choristers,  whose 
ascending  songs  of  joyful  thanksgiving  charm- 
ed the  air;  and  whose  gay  plumage  inspired 
a  like  delight.  The  wood-thrush,  a  hermit  of 
the  thick-tangled  forest,  poured  forth  its  wild, 
sweet  notes,  from  the  border  of  the  stream, 
overshadowed  by  the  dense  foliage  of  boughs, 
so  thick  and  dark  that  the  rays  of  the  sum- 
mer's sun  seldom  penetrated  there.  It  appear- 
ed to  exert  its  musical  powers  to  the  very 
utmost,  and  its  song  swelled  up,  as  if  to  make 
its  way  to  heaven  through  the  thick  overhang- 
ing leaves,  and  from  a  heart  more  than  brim- 
ful of  gladness.  I  listened  to  it  with  the  most 
pleasurable  sens.-ftions,  and  I  must  have  been 
either  more  or  less  than  human,  not  to  have 
felt  my  mind  tranquilized  by  ils  music,  and 
my  heart  inspired  with  hope,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  great  Creator 
who  made  the  wood-thrush,  and  taught  it  to 
sing  so  delightfully  on  my  journey. 

The  gladdening  rays  of  the  sun  soon  dissi- 


■  paled  the  little  vapour  that  in  a  few  places 
slowly  and  dreamily  floated  along  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  the  bright  orb  of  day  fully 
appeared  above  the  line  of  hills  and  the  tops 
of  the  trees.  A  general  warmth  filled  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  vernal  breeze  burdened  and 
almost  oppressed  with  the  scent  of  flowers, 
slightly  stirred  the  boughs  and  foliage,  where 
sat  a  mocking-bird  and  his  mate.  He  appear- 
ed to  imitate  every  other  bird  of  the  wood  with 
a  brilliancy  of  execution  the  most  surprising, 
since  it  not  only  equalled,  but  even  excelled 
the  notes  of  a  thousand  rivals,  caroling  their 
several  tunes  in  a  forest  which,  although  far 
from  being  the  most  magnificent  I  have  seen, 
yet  excited  adiniralion  from  the  circumstance, 
in  addition  to  its  own  merit,  that  the  country 
was  generally  naked.  Rich  and  mellow  songs 
were  poured  forth  from  the  little  throat  of  the 
bird,  with  a  wonderful  and  unequalled  compass 
and  modulation.  He  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
creased sense  of  pleasurable  existence,  and  I 
could  almost  have  persuaded  myself  that  I  saw 
his  heart  swelling  with  delight,  and  his  eyes 
sparkling  with  pleasure,  as  he  sang  with  all 
his  might : 

"  Brignal  banks  arc  fresh  and  fair, 
And  Greta  woods  are  green." 

The  humming-bird,  likewise,  was  not  want- 
ing to  give  increased  interest  to  the  scene; 
although  he  could  not  contribute  anything  to 
the  music  of  the  feathered  choir,  the  richness 
of  his  dress,  as  seen  when  his  beautiful  fairy 
wings  were  poised  in  the  air,  added  a  new 
charm  to  a  scene  already  delightlul  to  look 
upon.  The  sprighiliness  of  his  manners,  also, 
was  cheerful  and  animating,  as  he  was  seen  to 
visit  each  blooming  beauty  ;  from  whom,  after 
peeping  into  her  face  with  sparkling  eyes,  and 
on  poised  pinions,  he  stole  a  dewy  kiss,  and 
hied  away  on  humming  wing  to  another,  with 
an  incredible  swiftness  and  vivacity  ;  some- 
limes  displaying  a  gorgeous  throat,  the  beauty 
and  brilliancy  of  which  baffles  description, 
changing  as  it  did  from  a  fiery  hue  to  the 
deepest  velvet  black;  and  then  again  exhibit- 
ing the  upper  part  of  his  little  body,  so  that 
the  colour  changed  from  every  shade  of  green 
to  purple,  or  deepened  into  black,  or  sobered 
into  brown.  He  seemed  not  to  fear  our  pre- 
sence, but  flew  from  flower  to  flower  like  the 
bee  gathering  honey,  and  after  receiving  the 
neclared  tribute  upon  the  end  of  his  delicate 
tongue,  hastened  away  to  gather  sweets  from 
the  next,  while  his  brilliant  plumage  glittered 
in  the  sun. 

To  this  concertof  nature,  and,  as  if  to  make 
it  perfect,  was  added  the  well  known  clamour 
of  a  flock  of  wild  gee.se,  that  flew  over,  on 
their  way  to  the  plasby  ponds  and  reedy  lakes 
of  the  north.  The  peculiar  and  rough  note  of 
the  prairie-hen  was  heard  cooing  along  the 
hill  side,  and  the  noisy  frog  boomed  among  the 
grassy  shallows.  These  were  the  minor,  yet 
delightful  parts  in  this  concert  of  the  woods 
and  prairie,  which  caused  me  to  lift  up  my 
heart  in  delightful  thankfulness  and  gratitude 
to  that  benificcnt  Being  who  had  thus  given  to 
nature  a  voice  that  echoed  the  outpourings  of 
my  own  full  soul. —  Thornton's  Journey  to 
Oregon. 
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THE  DAISY. 
There  is  a  flower,  a  little  flower. 

With  silver  crest  and  golden  eye. 
That  welcomes  every  changing  hour. 

And  weathers  every  sky. 

The  prouder  beauties  of  the  field, 
In  gay  but  quick  succession  shine  ; 

Race  after  race  their  honours  yield. 
They  flourish  and  decline. 

But  this  small  flower  lo  nature  dear. 
While  moon  and  stars  their  courses  run, 

Wreaths  the  whole  circle  of  the  year, 
Companion  of  the  sun. 

It  smiles  upon  the  lap  of  May, 

To  sultry  August  spreads  its  charms, 

Lights  pale  October  on  his  way. 
And  twines  December's  arms. 

The  purple  heath,  the  golden  broom. 
On  moory  mountains  eateh  the  gale, 

O'er  lawns  the  lily  sheds  perfume, 
The  violet  in  the  vale. 

But  this  bold  floweret  climbs  the  hill. 
Hides  in  the  forests,  haunts  the  glen, 

I  ays  on  the  margin  of  the  rill. 
Peeps  round  tlic  fox's  den. 


The  lambkin  crops  its  crimson  gem. 
The  wild  bee  murmurs  on  its  breast, 

The  blue  fly  bends  its  pensile  stem. 
Lights  o'er  the  skylark's  nest. 

'Tis  Flora's  page  ; — in  every  place, 

In  every  season  fresh  and  fair 
It  opens  witli  perennial  grace. 

And  blossoms  every  where. 

On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain. 
Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise  ; 

The  rose  has  but  a  summer  reign. 
The  daisy  never  dies. 

Montgomery. 


No  New  Way. 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from 
henceforth  :  Yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may 
rest  from  t'leir  labours;  and  tlieir  works  do  follow 
them."— Rev.  XIV.  13. 

There  are  many  confirming  instances  pub- 
lished, of  those  of  our  Society  who  have  been 
taken  from  "  works  to  rewards,"  and  have 
exemplified  the  precious  reahly  ot'  the  blessed 
promise  above  quoled,  calculated  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  the  dedicated  Christian  travel 
ler,  to  piess  forward  with  humble  trust  in  tha 
Supreme  Being  whose  eye  is  over  all  His 
works;  and  who  if  rightly  sought  unto,  will 
guide  and  cheer  ihem  in  their  pilgrimage 
through  tlie  many  trials  which  attend  them, 
whilst  journeying  in  the  varied  path  of  life. 

In  perusing  ihe  history  of  the  lives  of  those 
who  havt;  finished  their  course  with  joy,  and 
that  "  rest  from  their  labours,"  we  perceive 
them  to  have  been  those  whoso  paths  lo  peace 
and  happiness,  were  not  the  most  easy  to  the 
natural  inclinations  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 
and  in  llic  early  periods  of  our  Society,  ofien 
through  much  bodily  suffering,  frequenlly 
caused  by  the  enemies  of  the  "Prince  of 
Peace"  usurping  their  unchristian  dominion 
over  the  meek  and  humble  followers  of  iJim, 


who  is  the  unslumbering  Shepherd  of  Israel, 
nd  who  is  a  rich  rewarder  of  all  that  diligent- 
ly seek  Him. 

In  the  days  of  persecution  to  our  Friends, 
from  those  whose  minds  were  too  darkened  by 
the  adversary  of  man's  peace,  to  perceive 
he  error  of  their  way,  our  Society  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  the  profession  they  showed 
forth  to  the  world,  by  their  steady  adherence 
o  I  lie  dictates  of  Truth,  imder  whose  banner 
hoy  were  enlisted.  Their  trust  was  centered 
n  Him  who  was  the  Captain  of  their  soul's 
salvation,  and  they  were  enabled  by  His  power 
lo  feel  "  hard  things  made  easy."  By  resign- 
ing their  wills,  in  implicit  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will  concerning  ihem,  ihey  were 
strengthened  to  perform  His  blessed  requisi- 
ious,  thereby  showing  forth  His  praise. 

By  their  undeviating  and  uncompromising 
idherence  to  the  pure  principles  which  they 
conscientiously  professed,  they  in  time  con- 
i'inced  those  who  were  not  in  profession  with 
hem,  and  many  too  who  were  their  most 
zealous  opponents,  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
he  unerring  and  Holy  One,  for  which  they 
suffered,  and  of  which  they  testified  ;  and  now 

heir  works  do  follow  them."  They  pos- 
sessed but  few  of  the  outward  advantages  and 
privileges,  of  which  our  Society  partake,  in 
this  lime  of  increased  invention  of  much  that 
is  conducive  to  bodily  ease  and  comfort,  yet 
hey  were  fiiithful  in  following  on  to  do  the 
vill  of  Ihe  Most  High,  though  difRculiies  and 
dangers  attended  them. 

How  few  in  profession  with  us  in  this  age 
exhibit  their  self  denying  virtue,  and  renounce 
the  vain  customs,  useless  trappings,  and  un- 
satisfying allurements,  of  this  world  !  How 
little  of  the  cross-bearing  simplicity  which  our 
principles,  if  rightly  upheld,  would  lei-.d  to,  is 
apparent  amongst  us  as  a  Society  !  There  is 
the  same  need  of  taking  up  the  cross  to  our 
natural  inclinations,  if  we  would  obtain  the 
crown  immortal  which  fadeth  not  away,  as 
there  was  when  our  worthy  forefathers  in  the 
Truth  suffered  for  the  establishment  of  our 
principles.  There  is  still  but  one  path,  and 
that  a  narrow  one,  which  leads  to  life  ever- 
lasting ;  then  how  essential  it  is  for  each  one 
lo  choose  that  safe  path,  ere  it  be  too  late,  and 
to  endeavour  to  "  work  out  the  soul's  salvation" 
whilst  time  and  opportunity  for  doing  so  are 
mercifully  afforded;  for  we  are  assured  in  the 
records  of  holy  writ,  that  in  this  world,  we 
have  "  no  continuing  city." 

As  we  cannot  of  ourselves  do  any  good 
thing,  we  should  be  incited  to  steadfastly  seek 
that  "all-sufficient  Grace"  which  has  been  so 
kindly  promised  by  the  Giver  of"  every  good 
and  perfect  gift,"  to  bo  extended,  if  rightly 
sought  for,  lo  assist  us  lo  cast  aside  the  sin 
which  "most  easily  besets,"  and  which  if  pos- 
sessed will  enable  all  to  ovei'come  whatever 
retards  their  progress  towards  that  city  "  whose 
walls  are  salvation,  and  \*hose  gates  are 
praise." 

Being  told  of  a  person  who  had  changed  his 
profession,  Chalmers  said,  "  Is  he  more  meek, 
more  dead  to  ihe  world  ?  If  so,  he  has  made 
a  happy  change." 


Epistle  to  Women  Friends. 

The  editor  of  "The  Friend"  is  requested  to 
insert  the  following  epistle  in  his  paper.     The  ; 
lapse  of  thirty  years  has  not  weakened    the 
truths  it  contains. 

From  our  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women  Friends,    ' 
held  in   London,  by  adjournments,  from  the 
19lh  of  the  Fifth    month,  to  the  28th  of  the 
same  inclusive,  1819.  ! 

To  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Women   Friends,  held  in 
Philadelphia. 

Beloved  Sisters  : — We  were  comforted  in 
the  hearing  of  your  animated  epistle,  and  trust 
it  is  in  a  measure  of  the  same  precious  feeling 
from  whence  it  flowed,  that  we  are  engaged 
again  to  salute  you  in  that  love,  which  uniles 
us,  one  unto  another,  to  our  mutual  rejoicing 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

May  the  faithful  be  concerned  to  hold  on 
their  way,  believing  that  through  all  their  suf- 
ferings, from  within  or  from  without,  the  Lord 
will  prove  himself  to  be  the  unfailing  support 
of  his  depending  children. 

We  feel  deeply  interested  that  those  in  early 
life  may  ho  careful  not  to  reject  ihe  visitations 
of  Divine  love  lest  they  should  be  withdrawn 
from  them,  but  by  submitting  to  its  purifying 
operation  on  their  hearts,  become  willing  to  re- 
sign themselves  fully  unto  the  righteous  govern- 
ment of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  who  would  redeem 
them  from  all  evil,  and  make  them  "  free  in- 
deed." Oh  !  may  these  be  persuaded  to  trust 
in  the  Lord  !  and  be  encouraged  lo  believe, 
that  in  giving  up  their  hearts  to  his  holy 
transforming  hand,  they  will  be  deprived  of 
nothing,  but  what  if  retained,  would  impede 
their  advancement,  in  the  path  of  true  peace. 
And  we  rejoice  with  you,  beloved  sisters,  in 
the  dedication  already  evinced  in  some  of  this 
class,  inasmuch  as  it  excites  a  hope,  that  a 
succession  of  standard-bearers,  will  he  raised 
for  the  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints  ;  and  to  fill  the  vacant  places  of 
those  recently  removed  from  the  church  mili- 
tant, to  the  church  triumphant. 

We  feel  for  such  as  are  parents,  desiring 
that  they  may  be  renewedly  incited  to  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  remembering  they  are  ac- 
countable for  their  important  trust;  and  have 
need  frequently  to  seek  for  comisel  to  the  only 
Source  of  strength:  that  by  ihe  exercise  of 
firmness  mingled  with  love,  they  may  obtain 
such  an  influence  over  ihe  minds  of  their  chil- 
dren, as  may  enable  them  lo  "  Prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  and  to  make  His  paths 
straight." 

We  believe  with  you,  beloved  sisters,  that 
there  is  indeed  a  great  work  in  progression, 
and  some  of  our  hearts,  arc  bowed  in  humble 
ihankfulness,  lliat  many  instrumcnis  are  em- 
ployed, and  are  preparing  by  the  great  Hiis- 
bandman,  for  the  lurther  cultivation  of  His 
extensive  vineyard;  and  we  wish  to  encour- 
age those  among  yon,  who  have  given  up  their 
hearts  lo  serve  the  Lord,  to  bear  all  Ihe  lurn- 
iiigs  of  His  holy  hand  upon  them.  May  these 
be  made  willing  to  die  unto  themsi  Ives,  that 
they  may  live   unto  Him,   who  died  for  us, 
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niiT'inberliig  His  promise,  "  VVhosoever  will 
lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  ihe  Gospel's,  the 
same  shall  find  il." 

Let  not  any  despise  the  day  of  small  things  ; 
for  he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is 
faiihlul  also  in  much,"  and  if  they  are  concern- 
ed to  witness  an  abiding  in  the  true  and  living 
Vine,  they  will  produce  fruit  to  the  glory  ol 
Hirn,  who  is  alone  worthy  of  adoration  and 
praise. 

With  the  salutation  of  love  we  bid  you  fare- 
well. 

Signed,  &.C. 


Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

The  suppression  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
attempt  to  wrest  the  kingdom  from  James,  was 
followed  by  those  atrocious  judicial  murders, 
which  have  deservedly  made  the  name  of  Jef- 
freys infamous.  Among  these  executions  were 
two  of  unusual  cruelty,  of  which  Bishop  Bur- 
net has  given  ihe  following  detailed  account  in 
his  memoirs  of  his  own  lime. 

"  There  was  in  London  one  Gaunt,  a 
man  that  was  an  anabaptist,  who  spent  a  g 
part  of  her  life  in  acts  of  charity,  visiting  the 
jayles,  and  locking  after  the  poor  of  what  per- 
suasion soever  they  were.  One  of  the  rebels 
found  her  out,  and  she  harboured  him  in  her 
house ;  and  was  looking  for  an  occasion  of 
sending  him  out  of  the  kingdom.  He  went 
about  in  the  night,  and  came  to  hear  what  the 
king  had  said.  So  he,  by  an  unheard  of  base- 
ness, went  and  delivered  himself,  and  accused 
her  that  harboured  him.  She  was  seized  on 
and  tried.  There  was  no  witness  to  prove 
that  she  knew  that  the  person  she  harboured 
was  a  rebel,  but  he  himself;  her  maid  witness- 
ed only  that  ho  was  entertained  at  her  house. 
But  tho'  the  crime  was  her  harbouring  a 
traitor,  and  was  proved  only  by  this  infamous 
witness,  yet  the  Judge  charged  the  jury  to 
bring  her  in  guiliy,  pretending  that  the  maid 
was  a  second  witness,  though  she  knew  nothing 
of  that  which  was  the  criminal  part.  She  was 
condemned,  and  burnt,  as  the  law  directs  in 
the  case  of  women  convicted  of  treason.  She 
died  with  a  constancy,  even  to  a  cheerfulness, 
that  struck  all  that  saw  it.  She  said,  charity 
was  a  part  of  her  religion  as  well  as  faith  ; 
this  at  worst,  was  the  feeding  of  an  enemy: 
so  she  hoped  she  had  her  reward  with  him, 
for  whose  sake  she  did  this  service,  how  un- 
worthy soever  the  person  was,  that  made  so 
ill  a  return  for  it.  She  rejoiced,  that  (lod  had 
honoured  her  to  bo  the  first  that  suffered  by 
fire  in  this  reign  ;  and  that  her  suffering  was  a 
martyrdom  for  that  religion  which  was  all 
love.  Pen  the  Quaker  told  me,  he  saw  her 
die.  She  laid  the  straw  about  her  for  burning 
her  speedily  ;  and  behaved  herself  in  such  a 
manner,  that  all  the  spectators  melted  in  tears." 
—HI.  p.  1077. 

"  Most  of  those  that  suffered,  expressed  at 
their  death  such  a  calm  firmness,  and  such  a 
zeal  for  their  religion,  which  they  believed 
was  then  in  danger,  that  it  made  great  im- 
pressions on  the  spectators.     Some  base  men 


among  them,  tried  to  save  themselves  by  ac 
ciising  others.  Goodenough  who  had  been 
under  sheriff  of  London  when  Cornish  was 
sheriff,  offered  to  swear  against  Cornish  ;  and 
also  said  that  Rumsey  had  not  discovered  a 
he  knew.  So  Rumsey  to  save  hinrself  joined 
wiih  Goodenough,  lo  swear  Cornish  guilty  of 
that  for  which  the  Lord  Russel  had  suffeVed. 
And  this  was  driven  on  so  fast,  that  Cornish 
was  seized  on,  tried  and  executed  within  the 
week.  If  he  had  got  a  liitle  lime,  Ihe  faL-e- 
hood  of  the  evidence  would  have  been  proved 
from  Rumsey's  former  deposition  ;  which  ap- 
peared so  clearly  soon  after  his  death,  that  his 
estate  was  I'estored  lo  his  lamily,  and  the  wit- 
nesses were  lodged  in  remote  prisons  for  their 
lives.  Cornish  at  his  deaih  asserted  his  inno- 
cence with  great  veheinence ;  and  with  some 
acrimony  complained  of  the  methods  taken  to 
destroy  him.  And  so  they  gave  it  out  that  he 
died  in  a  fit  of  fury.  EuC Pen  wlio  saw  the 
execution,  said  to  me,  there  appeared  nothin<' 
but  a  just  indignation  that  innocence  might 
very  naturally  give.  Pen  might  well  be  relied 
on  in  such  matters,  he  being  so  entirely  in 
Ihe  king's  inleresls.  He  said 'to  rrie,  the  king 
was  much  lo  be  pitied,  who  was  hurried  into 
all  this  effusion  of  blood  by  Jefferics's  impetu- 
ous and  cruel  temper." — Burnet,  111.  1()>51. 

Now,  is  it  not  evident  that  Peun's  motive  in 
attending  the  execution  of  these  miserable  vic- 
tims of  tyranny,  was  that  he  might  himself 
witness  their  dying  moments  in  order  to  draw 
from  their  conduct  itr  the  last  solemn  hour, 
fresh  proofs  of  their  innocence  and  stronger 
argunienis  wherewith  lo  convince  the  king  of 
Ihe  error  and  danger  of  his  misguided  policy? 
The  account  given  by  Lawion  of  Pcnn's 
intercourse  with  James,  shows  that  it  was  to 
this  purpose  that  he  turned  his  influence  ove 
ihe  king.  The  account  given  by  Burnet  of 
Penn's  conversation  wilh  him,  shows  that  such 
was  the  tenor  of  his  observations,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  ihe  impressions  he  had  received  (Vc 
the  melancholy  spectacle  he  had  witnessed. 
Penn  himself  in  one  of  his  lelters  lo  1 
sieward  James  Harrison,  incidentally  alludes 
to  these  executions.  These  letters  ai-e  in  the 
collections  of  the  Hislorical  Sociely  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  one  in  question  is  dated 
London,  2.5lh  of  Eighth  monlh,  1585. 

In  it  Penn  says,  "  Thei-e's  daily  inquisition 
for  those  concerned  in  the  lale  plotis  ;  some 
die  denying,  as  Alderman  Cornish, — others 
confessing  but  justifying;  sone  repenting. 
Cornish  ilied  last  Sixth-day  in  Cheapside,  for 
being  at  the  meeting  that  Lord  Russel  died 
for;  but  denyed  it  vehemently  to  the  last.  A 
woman,  one  Gaunt  of  VVappen,  of  Dr.  More's 
acquaintance,  was  burned  the  same  day,  at 
Tybirrn  for  Ihe  high  treason  of  hiding  orre  of 
Monmouth's  army;  and  the  man  saved  came 
in  against  her.  She  died  composed  and  fear- 
less— interpreting  ihe  cause  of  her  death — 
God's  cause."  This  leller  incidentally  con- 
firms Burnel's  account  of  Penn's  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  these  executions. 

Macaulay  also  refers  to  the  fact,  and  can- 
not do  so  without  adding  a  gratuitous  and  un- 
called for  imputation  upon  William  Penn.  In 
tself  the  thing  is  of  liitle  or  no  moment,  but 
t  shows  in  a  strong  light,  the  prejudices  of  the 


historian  and  the  manner,  in  which  he  goes 
out  (jf  his  way  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  fair  lame 
of  our  founder. 

"  William  Penn,  for  tvJiom  exhibitions 
u-hich  hvmane  men  gtnerally  avoid  seem  to 
hare  had  a  strong  attraction,  hasiened  from 
Cheapside  whei-e  he  had  seen  Cornish  hanged, 
lo  Tyburn,  in  order  to  see  Elizabelh  Gaurrt 
burned." — I.  p.  6 1 5.  Now,  where  is  the  proof 
of  this  insinuation  respecling  Penn's  moiives? 
No  where,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  is  there 
any  record  of  his  having  been  pi-esent  at  any 
olher  public  execulion,  so  as  jusily  to  expose 
him  to  any  such  imputation.  Idle  curiosity 
on  such  a  matter  was  as  foreign  to  his  natui-e 
as  to  his  principles,  and  we  do  not  fear  lo 
assert  thai  his  sole  motive  in  desiring  lo  wit- 
ness ihese  execulions,  was,  ihat  he  mii'ht  use 
the  facts  he  there  gathered,  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  toleralion  and  humanily. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  delraciing  from  the 
merits  of  a  great  and  good  man,  ihal  Macaulay 
writes  of  Penn  whenever  he  alludes  lo  him. 
We  have  selected  two  of  Ihese  irisiances,  in 
order  to  show  how  unfairly  he  deals  vviih  our 
founder.  There  are  others,  the  means  of 
refuting  or  explaining  which,  are  not  wiihin 
our  reach  in  America.  We  do  not  fear  the 
result  of  ihe  closest  scruliny  so  far  as  lire  prin- 
ciples and  iniegrity  of  Penn  are  concerned,  and 
shall  irrform  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend"  from 
time  lo  lime  of  Ihe  facls  elicited  in  the  invosli- 
galions,  that  have  been  instituted  in  Enuland. 
Macaulay's  sketch  of  the  cha racier  of  Penn 
is  written  in  the  same  strain  of  reluctant  eulo- 
gy and  of  disparagement  as  these  incidental 
allusions.  "To  speak  the  whole  irulh  con- 
cerning Penn,"  says  he,  "is  a  task  which 
requires  some  courage,  for  he -is  rather  a  my- 
thical than  a  hislorical  personage.  Rival  na- 
tions and  hostile  seels  have  agreed  in  canon- 
izing him.  England  is  proud  of  his  name.  A 
great  common weallh  beyond  the  Allaniic, 
regards  him  with  a  reverence  similar  lo  that 
which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseus,  and  ihe 
Romans  for  Quirinus.  The  respectable  So- 
ciely of  which  he  was  a  member  honours  him 
as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men  of  oiher  persua- 
sions he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  bright 
pattern  of  Chrisiian  virtue.  Meanwhile  admi- 
rers of  a  very  different  sort  have  soirnded  his 
praises.  The  French  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  pardoned  what  they  regard- 
ed as  his  superslilious  fancies,  in  consideration 
of  his  conlempt  for  priests,  and  of  his  cosmo- 
politan benevolence,  imparlially  extended  to 
all  races  and  to  all  creeds.  His  name  has 
thus  become  through  all  civilized  countries,  a 
synonym  for  probity  and  philanthropy. 

"  Nor  is  this  high  repiilaiion  altogether  un- 
merited. Penn  was  wiihout  doubt'a  man  of 
eminent  virtues.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of 
religious  duty,  and  a  fervent  desire  to  promote 
ihe  happiness  of  mankind.  On  one  or  two 
points  of  high  imporlance  he  had  nolions  more 
correct  than  were,  in  his  day,  common  even 
among  men  of  enlarged  minds;  and  as  the 
proprietor  and  legislator  of  a  province,  which 
being  almost  uninhabited  when  it  came  into 
his  possession,  afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral 
experiments,  he  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
being  able  to  carry  his  theories  into  practice 
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wil limit  any  compromisp,  and  yet  without  any 
shuck  loexislini;  institutions.  He  will  always 
be  inenlioneil  with  honour  as  the  founder  of  a 
colony,  who  did  not  in  his  dealings  wiih  a  sav- 
age people  abuse  the  strenglh,  derived  from 
civiliz;iiion,  and  as  a  law  giver  who  in  an  age 
of  persecution,  made  religious  liberty  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a  polity.  But  his  wriiings  and 
his  life  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  he  was 
not  a  man  of  strong  sense.  He  had  no  sliill 
in  reading  the  characters  of  others.  His  con- 
fidence in  persons  less  virtuous  than  himself 
led  him  into  great  errors  and  misfortunes.  His 
enihusiasm  lor  one  great  principle,  sometimes 
impelled  him  to  viohile  olher  great  principles 
which  he  ought  to  have  held  sacied.  Nor 
was  his  integrity  allogelher  proof  against  the 
temptaiions  lo  which  it  was  exposed  in  that 
splendid  and  polite,  but  deeply  corrupted 
society  in  which  he  now  mingled.  The  whole 
court  was  in  a  ferment  with  intrigues  of  gal- 
lantry and  intrigues  of  ambition.  The  traffic 
in  honours,  places  and  pardons  was  incessant. 
It  was  natural  that  a  man  who  was  daily  seen 
at  the  palace,  and  who  was  known  to  have 
free  access  to  majesty,  should  be  frequently 
importuned  to  use  his  influence  for  purposes 
which  a  rigid  morality  must  condemn.  The 
integrity  of  Penn  had  stood  firm  against  oblo- 
quy and  persecution  ;  but  now,  attacked  by 
royal  smiles,  by  female  blandishments,  by  the 
insinuating  eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of 
veteran  diplomatists,  his  resolution  began  to 
give  wav.  Titles  and  phrases  against  which 
he  had  often  borne  his  testimony  dropped  oc- 
casionally from  his  lips  and  liis  pen.  It  would 
be  well  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  noihing  worse 
than  such  compliances  with  the  fashions  of  the 
world.  Unhap|iily,  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  some  transactions 
condemned  not  merely  by  the  rigid  code  of  the 
Society  to  which  he  belonged,  but  by  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  all  honest  men.  He  afterwards 
solemnly  protested  that  his  hands  were  pure 
from  illicit  gain,  and  that  he  had  never  receiv- 
ed any  gratuity  from  those  whom  he  had 
obliged,  though  he  might  easily,  while  his  in- 
fluence at  court  lasted,  have  made  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  To  this  asser- 
tion full  credit  is  due.  But  bribes  may  be 
oflcred  to  vanity  as  well  as  to  cupidity,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  Penn  was  cajoled 
into  bearing  a  part  in  some  unjustifiable  trans- 
actions of  which  oihers  enjoyed   the  profits." 

Muravldij,  I.  470—3. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  after  what,  we  have 
written,  bo  deemed  by  our  readers  impossible 
either  lu  deny  or  to  disprove  the  charges  pre- 
ferred by  this  author.  At  all  events  he  will 
have  to  bring  other  and  better  proofs  of  llicm 
than  his  own  rounded  periods  and  brilliant 
aniiihcjis. 


It  is  impossible  that  an  ill-nnturcd  man  can 
have  a  public  spirit;  for  how  can  he  lovo  ten 
thousand  men,  who  newer  loved  one  1 — Pope. 


Thirty-one  millions  of  pounds   of  tea  were 
brought  to  London  from  Cliina,  last  year. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  245.) 

It  is  related  that  whilst  William  Savery  was 
in  Ireland,  he  attended  one  meeting  in  which 
he  was  unable  to  speak  in  his  usual  fluent 
manner,  and  yet  was  not  easy  to  omit  endeav- 
ouring to  express  his  concern.  At  the  con- 
clusion he  was  no  doubt  somewhat  mortified 
at  the  broken,  disconnected  way  in  which  be 
had  spoken,  and  had  rather  a  painful  remem 
brance  of  the  meeting.  Yet  his  ministry  in 
this  meeting,  foolish  as  it  almost  seemed  to 
him,  was  of  excellent  service,  and  he  mcniion- 
ed  after  his  return  to  America,  that  he  had 
heard  of  more  good  effected  by  it,  than  by  his 
testimony  in  any  of  his  large  ineetings  where 
words  flowed  smooihly  and  freely.  It  is  not 
the  melody  of  sentences,  or  the  beauty  of  ideas 
which  makes  the  true  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
— it  is  the  power  which  accompanies  the 
i\ords  spoken.  This  power  may  accompany 
broken  sentences,  and  set  home  the  unpolished 
language  of  the  illiterate  even  to  the  saving  of 
souls. 

Whilst  Mehltable  Jenkins  was  in  England  on 
a  religious  visit,  perhaps  in  the  year  1787,  she 
ailended  the  circular  meeting  held  at  Exeter. 
Calharine  Phillips  was  also  at  the  meeting,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  her  beautiful  and  acceptable 
gilt,  spoke  largely  to  those  assembled.  Alier 
Catharine  had  ceased  Mehitable  who  was  an 
illiterate  woman,  and  not  extensive  as  a  minis- 
ter, stood  up  and  delivered  a  brief  testimonv. 
Some  critical  Quakeress,  concerned  perhaps  for 
the  literary  reputation  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  complained  to  Timothy  Bevington, 
that  such  a  Friend  as  Mehitable  should  speak 
in  such  a  large  meeting.  The  complainant 
thought  that  good  order  required  that  an  op- 
portunity should  be  taken  wiih  Mehitable  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  her  disturbing  large 
gatherings,  and  said  that  the  Friend's  gift 
appeared  belter  adapted  to  small  meelings  of 
our  own  Society.  Timothy  Bevington;  from 
whom  the  anecdote  is  derived,  replied  to  her 
that  he  believed  no  harm  had  been  done.  It 
so  happened,  that  he  had  invited  a  man  of 
some  standing  in  Exeter,  to  attend  this  circu- 
lar meeting,  who  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
Soon  after  he  met  Timothy,  and  expressed  his 

rm  thanks  for  the  treat  he  had  received. 
Timolhy  said  he  was  pleased  ib  find  him  so 
well  satisfied, — adding,  "  My  friend  Catharine 
Phillips  is  considered  agreat  minister."  "  Yes," 
replied  his  friend,  "  wc  know  Mrs.  Phillips  is 
a  very  sensible  woman  ;  we  therefore  are  not 
surprized  to  hear  her  preach  a  good  sermon  ; 
but  the  few  words  the  elderly  lady  from  Ame- 
rica said,  were  lo  me  far  more  weighty  and 
suited  to  my  situation  of  mind  than  any  thing 
Mrs.  Phillips  had  to  say.  I  hope  to  be  thank- 
ful as  long  as  1  live  (ur  the  great  instruction 
and  sensible  feeling  of  Divine  goodness  I  ex- 
perienced from  the  sweet,  the  short  sermon  of 
your  American  Friend." 

This  anecdote  is  very  much  in  accordance 
with  the  leslimony  of  VVilliam  Penn.  The 
wife  of  Lord  Baliiniore  after  attending  a  meet- 
ing for  worship  at  the  time  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting   in    Maryland,  told    hint,  she  did  nut 


want  to  hear  him,  and  such  as  he,  for  he  was 
a  scholar  and  a  wise  man,  and  she  did  not 
question  but  he  could  preach  ;  but  she  wanted 
to  hear  some  of  the  mechanics  preach, — hus- 
bandmen, shoemakers,  and  such  like  rustics; 
for  she  thought  they  could  not  preach  to  any 
purpose.  VVilliam  told  her,  some  of  them  were 
ralber  the  best  preachers  we  had  amongst  us. 

The  account*  of  John  Steel  and  his  testimo- 
ny against  those  ancient  apostates  John  Wil- 
kinson  and  John  Slory,  is  a  strong  illustration 
of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  qualifying 
illiierate  instruments  for  the  Lord's  work.  His 
testimony  was  in  the  words  of  VVilliam  Penn, 
"  Neither  the  wisdom  of  the  North,  nor  the 
eloquence  of  the  South,  but  the  power  of  God 
through  a  ploughman,  and  marvellous  in  our 
eyes." 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years 
ago  a  Friend  from  England  on  a  religious  visit 
in  America,  appointed  a  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia. After  a  time  of  silence,  a  young  man 
in  his  common  working  clothes  with  a  leal  hern 
hand  round  his  waist  arose  from  his  seat  about 
the  middle  of  the  meeting,  and  stepping  into 
the  passage  way,  began  to  preach  with  great 
energy  and  power.  This  youthful  preacher 
was  the  illiterate  Thomas  Brown.  The  Friend 
wlio  had  appointed  the  meeting  felt  excused 
from  any  public  labour  therein,  but  was  well 
satisfied  with  that  which  had  taken  place. 
Afler  the  close  of  the  meeiing  some  of  his 
Friends  gathered  round  him,  expressing  their 
sorrow  that  another  should  have  occupied  the 
lime,  so  that  he  should  have  had  no  opporlu- 
nily  of  relieving  bis  mind.  He  replied,  "  The 
service  fell  upon  the  lad." 

John  Richardson  informs  ns  in  his  journal, 
that  when  a  young  man  he  attended  a  lar^o 
Yearly  Meeting,  at  which  there  were  many 
able  ministers.  The  principal  part  of  the  la- 
bour having  fallen  on  him,  VVilliam  Penn  when 
the  meeting  was  over  look  him  aside,  and  thus 
addressed  him,  "The  main  part  ofthe  service  of 
this  day's  work  went  on  thy  side,  and  we  saw 
it,  and  were  willing  and  easy  to  give  way  lo 
the  Trulh,  though  it  was  through  thee,  who 
appears  but  like  a  shrub;  and  it  is  but  reason- 
aide  the  Lord  should  make  use  of  whom  he 
pleases  :  Now,  methinks,  thou  mayest  be 
cheerful."  Doubtless  John  Richardson  had 
felt  discouraged  and  tried  in  his  mind,  at  hav- 
ing been  thus  led  lo  occupy  the  time,  when  so 
many  valuable  elder  labourers  in  the  'I'ruili 
were  pi'esent.  He  says  that  from  William 
I'enn's  remarks,  "  I  gathered,  that  he  thought 
I  was  too  much  inclined  to  be  cast  down  ; 
therefore  I  gave  him  this  true  answer,  '  I  en- 
deavour 10  keep  in  a  medium,  out  of  all 
extremes,  as  believing  it  lo  be  most  agreeable 
to  my  station  ;'  with  this  remark,  '  the  worst 
of  my  times  rather  imbitter  the  best  to  mc.' 
VVilliam  shook  his  head,  and  said  with  much 
respeci,  'There  are  niany  who  steer  in  this' 
course  besides  thee,  and  it  is  the  safest  path 
for  us  to  walk  in;'  with  several  other  expres- 
sions which  bespoke  nllcclion.  This  worthy 
nan,  and  minister  of  the  Gospel,  nolwiilistand- 
ng  bis  great  endowments  and  cxccllciii  (juali-  ! 
fications,  yet  thought  it  his  [ilacc  to  give  way 
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to  the  Trill h,  and  let  the  holy  testimony  go 
through  whom  it  might  please  the  Lord  to  em- 
power and  employ  in  his  work,  allliough  it 
might  be  through  coniempiible  instriimenl.s.  I 
sincerely  desire  this  may  prove  profitable  to 
those  whom  it  may  conrern,  and  inlo  whose 
hands  it  may  come,  that  the  Lord's  work  niay 
be  truly  minded,  and  given  way  to,  when  it  is 
opened  ;  for  seeing  no  man  can  open  it,  let  not 
any  si  rive  in  the  man's  part  to  shut  the 
same." 

John  Richardson  gives  an  interesting  anec- 
dote,  showing  how  ihe  Lord  in  great  kindness, 
did  condescend  ihrough  an  unusual  incident  to 
confirm  the  lailh  of  one  of  his  tried  and  faint- 
'hearled  ch'.ldrei!.  He  s:iys,  '-One' thing  is 
worthy  of  notice.  As  I  was  speaking  in  a 
meeting  in  Virginia,  a  sudden  stop  came  upon 
me,  and  occasioned  me  to  say,  1  cannot  go 
forward  ;  whatsoever  the  matter  may  be,  1 
know  not ;  but  giving  over  immediately,  a 
friend,  whose  name  was  Edward  Thomas, 
began  to  preach,  who  was  but  young  in  the 
ministry,  though  an  elderly  man,  and  apt  to 
be  attended  with  reasonings.  He  said  after 
the  meeting,  he  had  sought  to  the  Lord  with 
prayers,  that  he  would  condescend  so  far  to 
his  request  as  to  give  me  a  sense  of  him,  and 
in  so  di'ing  he  would  tak 
strength  and  confirmation 
this  day  of  many  exercises 


It  was  in  a  sincere  and   humble  acceptance  j  ability,  in  the  meekness  and  restoring   love  of 


of  these  great  truths,  under  the  sanclif\iii^ 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  early 
Friends  were  gathered  to  be  a  people;  and  it 
is  only  as  their  successors  continue  firmly  to 
uphold  the  same  truths,  by  e.xample  as  well  as 
precept,  in  all  their  fulness  and  spirituality, 
that  the  Society  can  maintain  its  existence  as 
a  distinct  body  of  Christian  professors,  and 
fulfil  the  designs  of  the  Most  High  respecting 
it. 

The  lapse  of  time  lias  made  no  change  in 
these  doctrines  ;  they  are  the  same  now  as 
when  ihey  were  first  promulgated;  and  every 
j  attempt  to  modify,  refine,  or  alter  them,  either 
to  render  them  more  acceptable,  or  to  adapt 
them  to  what  is  termed  the  advancement  of 
modern  times,  will  inevitably  produce,  as  it 
ever  bus  done,  weakness,  confusion,  and  error. 
The  present  is  a  day  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tions as  well  as  trials,  and  calls  for  watchful- 
ness lest  through  any  means  we  be  drawn 
away,  almost  imperceptibly  to  ourselves,  from 
a  full  acknowledgment  of  these  principles. 

It  is   cause  of  sorrow   to  observe  that  our 

Christian  testimonies  to  plainness   of  speech, 

behaviour,  and  apparel,  and  in  the  manner  of 

living,  are  so   much   disregarded;   and  that  a 

that  as  a  great  j  disposition  is  manifesled,  to  hold  tliein  in  light 

his  ministry,  in  ■  esteem,  as  small    matters   not   connected  wiih 

id  creat   lears."   the  work  of  tiue  religion.     This  is  a  source  of 


John  slopping  in  the  midst  of  his  discourse,  just 
when  Edivard  was  under  a  concern  to  stand  up, 
was  felt  by  the  latter  to  be  such  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  Divine  authority  of  his  call,  as 
greatly  consoled  him.  John  adds,  "  Thus  we 
see  the  Lord  in  his  great   mercy  condescends 


much  evil,  and  opens  the  door  to  weakness  in 
other    respects  ;   the    faithful    maintenance  of 
these  testimonies  being  essential  to  our  relij 
ous  welfare  and  growth,  both   as   individua 
and  as  a  Society. 

For  some  years   past,   many  Friends  ha 


to  the  low,  weak,  and  as  it  were,  infant  states   been   religiously   concerned,    lest    the 
of  his  children,  like  a  lender  fatiier,  and  being   uuctriues  and  lesiiuupiiifb  of  our  Poiieiy 
our  heavenly  Hinh   Priest,  is  touched   with   a;  gradually  be  changed  and   departed 
feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  his  people  ;  thank 


sentiments  be  introduced  ai 


luuld 

and 

tending  to 


giving  and  honour  be  given  to  his  most  excel- 
lent name,  now  and  forever," 

William  Savery  was  frequently  silent  in  the 
meetings  he  attended  in  Europe,  and  sometimes 
his  communications  were  very  brief.  Mary 
Dudley  informs  us,  that  at  a  meeting  in  Ire- 
land, he  was  silent  until  near  its  close,  when 
he  arose  and  said,  "  I  feel  as  I  often  do  when 
in  meetings  with  my  brethren  and  sisters, — 
not  much  to  say.  But  I  wish  them  well,  and 
if  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  communion 
table,  the  supper  of  the  Lamb,  it  will  not  be 
because  they  are  not  bidden  guests,  but  because 
Ihey  are  in  the  same  state  as  those  formerly 
bidden,  not  ready  ; — being  full  of,  or  employed 
too  much  about  other  things, — lawful  in  them- 
selves, but  pursued  to  the  hindering  their 
acceptance." 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Present  Times. 

1  have  long  believed,  and  am  confirmed  in 
the  persuasion,  that  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  our  religious  Society  as  promulgated 
by  the  first  Friends,  and  set  forth  in  the  writ- 
ings of  George  Fox,  Robert  Harclny,  William 
Penn,  and  others  of  that  day,  are  the  unalier- 
able  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  as  laid 
down  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 


lay  waste  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  our 
profession.  I  unite  wiih  this  cnncern,  and  de- 
sire 10  see  it  generally  prevail,  believing  there 
is  cause  for  it.  There  is  need  for  the  Society 
to  be  put  upon  its  guard  against  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  departure,  though  it  may  be  in 
what  many  consider  very  small  things  ;  for  if 
we  give  way  in  the  little,  the  door  is  open  for 
greater  departure,  until  we  may  be  led  entirely 
away  from  the  Truth. 

1  am  aware  there  are  those  who  do  not 
think  there  is  cause  for  much,  if  any  apprehen- 
sion on  these  subjects  ;  but  1  believe  the  more 
we  come  to  pre(i:'r  the  blessed  Truth  above  all, 
and  desire  that  it  alone  may  be  promoted,  the 
more  clearly  we  shall  see  that  on  subjects  of 
so  much  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  So^ 
ciety,  we  cannot  be  too  watchful,  in  the  Divint 
fear,  and  that  the  danger  is  ofien  greatest, 
when  we  think  things  are  most  secure,  fo 
was  while  men  slept  that  the  enemy  sowed  his 
tares.  It  seems  to  me  the  present  times 
for  a  united  and  earnest  endeavour  on  the  part 
of  Friends  everywhere,  to  uphold  in  their  pu 
rity  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies  of 
the  Society,  and  to  withstand  everything  that 
would  invalidate  or  lessen  them. 

If  Friends  whose  views  differ  respecting  thi 
present  state  of  things,  cultivate  a  patii'ni,  for 
bearing,  and  lender  spirit  towards  each  other 
and  where  we  think  any  are  in  error,  seek  for 


he  Gospel,  to  labour  for  the  convincement  of 
heir  understandings,  rather  than  keep  at  a 
distance,  or  hastily  condemn  them,  it  will  tend, 
iiider  the  Divine  blessing,  to  les.'^en  the  cxisf- 
ng  difliculties,  and  promote  the  restoration  of 
harmony. 

As  we  are  individually  concerned  to  abide 
in  a  slate  of  inward  exercise,  that  it  may  please 
he  Head  of  the  Church  to  open  a  way  where- 
by his  Truth  may  be  exalted,  and  his  people 
preserved  and  edified,  we  may  humbly  hope 
that  he  will  condescend  to  arise  for  ihe  help  of 
the  Society,  will  heal  the  breach  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zion,  and  bind  up  her  wounds,  and 
restore  paths  of  peace  to  dwell  in. 

Thomas  Evans. 
Haverford,  Fourtli  month,  1643. 

For  "The  Friend." 

EncourEtgemcnt  to  Faithfulness  in  Teachers. 

[The  following  was  left  with  the  editor  for  in- 
sertiim  in  "  The  Friend  ;"  and  the  person 
therein  referred  to,  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  estimable  Friend  lately  gone  to  her  ever- 
lasting rest.] 

The  incidents  thou  wished  me  to  pen  for 
bee  are  these;  and  sufiiciently  demonstrate  to 
ny  understanding,  that  where  Teachers  are 
conscientiously  concerned  for  the  religions,  as 
well  as  literary  education,  of  those  placed  un- 
der their  care,  their  example  has  a  powerful 
influence  ;  and  the  seed  sown  in  weakness  hv 
such  teachers,  even  in  mLred  schools,  finds 
place  in  some  hearts,  and  like  bread  cast  upon 
ihe  waiers  is  found  afier  many  days. 

The  insl.iiices  mentioneu  occurred  among 
the  scholars  of  a  corporation  school,  under  the 
care  of  piously  concerned  Friends,  one  of 
whom  had  been  employed  in  teaching  the 
lambs  forty  years,  and  though  oft-times  weary 
in  her  work,  she  did  not  seem  to  be  weary  of 
it,  but  until  within  a  few  days  of  the  close  of  her 
useful  life,  continued  to  pursue  her  business 
with  alacrity  of  heart.  In  the  morning  she 
was  carefiil  to  sow  the  seed,  and  in  the  even- 
ing she  withheld  not  her  hand,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  her  labour  has  been  ble.-i.sed. 

A  litile  boy  about  seven  years  of  age,  being 
very  desirous  of  attending  meeting  with  the 
scholars,  was  informed  by  the  teacher,  she  did 
not  take  the  boys  to  meeting.  He  went  home 
reluctantly  ;  his  father  sent  him  back  with  a 
noie  requesting,  thai  unless  it  was  against  the 
rules  for  boys  to  go  to  Quaker  meeting,  his 
son  might  be  permitted  to  go, — since  which 
time  he  has  continued  to  attend  and  behaves 
with  propriety.  Anoiher  little  boy  of  five 
years,  said  one  day  to  his  moiher,  "  Ho>v  is  it 
that  you  do  not  use  the  language  of  the  r)ible? 
I  have  searched  it  through,  and  there  is  not 
one  you  in  it  [to  a  single  person.]  Teacher 
says  thee  and  thou,  and  the  Bible  savs  thee 
and  thou.  How  is  it  that  you  say  you  V  His 
mother  said,  "  My  son,  the  Friends  use  the 
Bible  language,  and  it  is  the  best  of  language." 

A  liitle  girl  of  nine  years,  became  so  fond  of 
going  to  meeling,  that  her  liiiher  inquired  wlie- 
ther  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  for  her  to  re- 
turn home  after  the   morning  exercises  were 
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passed  llirough,  as  he  feared  slie  would  vvisli 
to  join  the  Society,  so  jjreat  was  hor  love  to 
the  meeiiiigs  of  the  Quakers.  Another  lillle 
girl  having  removed  with  her  parents  to  the 
West,  writing  to  one  of  her  school  mates,  de- 
sired her  to  say  to  her  teachers,  with  her  love, 
she  often  thought  of  them,  and  she  should 
never  lorget  the  morning  scripture  reading, 
and  tlie  week-day  meetings,  she  felt  so  com- 
fortable in  ihein. 

On  one  occasion  when  llie  Committee  visit- 
ed the  school,  one  of  them  addressed  the 
teachers,  and  afterwards  the  scholars,  very 
sweetly,  reminding  them  as  they  were  now 
about  to  separate  during  the  Summer  vacation, 
and  were  full  of  expectation  from  proimsed 
pleasure,  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  even  to  llie 
youngest  present,  saying  possibly  you  may 
never  all  meet  here  again.  The  teacher  no- 
ticed one  ol'  the  girls  much  overcome  at  the 
time;  on  going  home,  thoigli  apparently  well, 
she  related  the  circumstance  to  her  mother, 
saying  she  thought  the  dear  Friend  alluded  to 
her,  and  that  she  should  not  live.  She  was 
taken  sick  shortly  after,  and  sent  several  limes 
for  her  teacher,  who  was  out  of  town  ;  but  she 
went  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  city  to  see 
ht-r.  The  child  was  very  calm,  and  requested 
her  permission  to  give  the  'I'estament  she  had 
given  to  her  and  which  had  afforded  her  much 
couifort  on  her  sick  bed,  to  her  dear  mother, 
who  had  read  it  to  her,  as  her  dying  legacy  ; 
ho|iing  it  might  comfort  her  when  she  was 
gone.  The  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  dear  child  atfeclionately  took  leave  of  her, 
and  died  ere  the  school  was  resumed.  She 
was  nine  years  old.  True  it  is,  "  A  worm  is 
in  the  bud  of  youth,  and  at  the  root  of  age." 

At  one  lime,  the  teacher  read  the  Tract, 
"  Straighlforvvardmss,"  issued  liy  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,  and  the  attention  of  the 
cliildren  was  riveted  to  the  reading.  A  few 
d  lys  after,  one  of  the  girls  inquired  where  she 
could  purchase  one  of  those  tracts,  as  lier  la- 
ther iind  uncle  were  desirous  to  read  it.  She 
was  furnished  wiih  a  copy,  and  her  friends 
were  much  interested  in  it. 


the  autumn  of '43,  that  we  stood  on  the  wharf 
at  Catskill  Point,  and  bade  him  good-bye,  as 
he  left  the  home  of  his  youth,  and  went  forth 
among  strangers,  a  mere  lad,  with  little  else 
than  an  energetic  and  persevering  will,  and  a 
good  heart.  They  have  done  for  him  what 
they  have  done  for  others,  and  what  ihey  ever 
will  do  when  properly  exercised.  But  it  has 
not  been  a  flowery  path  by  which  he  has 
gained  his  present  position.  Difficulties  often 
met  him,  but  he  overcame  them.  Dark  clouds 
hung  around  him,  but  the  sun  broke  through 
them  all.  His  case  presents  an  example  lor 
thousands  who  have  started  on  the  journey  of 
life,  and  given  out  at  the  first  obstacle  they 
met.  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  chronicle  the 
prosperity  of  such  men,  and  we  would  that 
there   were   more  of  them. — Berkshire   Cou- 


A  New  England  Mother.— \  New  Eng- 
land mother  is  mentioned  by  ihe  Boston  Tra- 
vellei,  as  having  just  completed  her  hundredth 
year  in  that  city,  who  has  now  living  six  chil- 
dren, sixty-two  grand-children,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  great  grand-children,  and,  as 
far  as  is  known,  ten  great  great  grandchildren. 
Besides  these,  the  number  of  her  descendants 
who  are  dead,  are,  three  children,  ten  grand- 
children, and  seventeen  great  grand-children. 

True  religion  will  show  its  influence  in 
every  part  of  our  conduct  ;  it  is  like  the  sap  of 
a  living   tri'c,  which   penetrates   the   most  dis- 


Perseverance. — Some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago  a  young  man — a  mere  lad,  we  sliould  say, 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  papers  in 
this  ciiy.  By  his  courteous  deportment  and 
untiring  industry,  the  boy  soon  began  to  attract 
the  ailenlion  of  our  citizons  and  command 
their  patronage.  In  sunshine  and  storm  the 
little  fellow  was  at  his  post,  ready  to  serve  his 
constantly  increasing  customers.  His  slock 
was  augincnted  daily,  and  everything  promised 
n  fiiture  prosptMous  caieer.  ll  seems  but  yes- 
terday, that  Hunling  Rowe  first  appeared  be- 
fore us  in  the  hmiible  but  honourable  capacity 
ofni-wsboy.  We  now  find  him  the  joint  pro- 
prietor of  the  most  extensive  periodical  cslab- 
lishmeiil  in  Providence. — I'ruv.  Transcrijit. 

In  llie  above  paragraph,  we  recognize  the 
history  of  an  early  playmate,  and  a  now  wor- 
thy and  much  esteemed  friend.  We  wtdi  re- 
member,— as  though  it  were  but  yesterday  — 
the  pleasant  hours  of  "mild  lang  syne."  And 
we  remember  too  how  sad  we  were  at  parting 
from  our  friend.     It  was  a  cold  night,   late  in 
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FOURTH  MONTH  28,  18-19. 


YEARLY  MEETING. 

Our  Yearly  Meeting  closed  on  Sixth-day 
afternoon. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  meeting 
was  favoured  at  times  with  a  consoling  evi- 
dence that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  still 
condescends  to  bless  us  with  His  presence. 

The  state  of  Society  as  brought  before  the 
meeting  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  gave 
rise  to  much  exercise  in  the  minds  of  many 
Friends,  and  both  counsel  and  encouragement 
were  handed  forth,  tending  to  stimulate  our 
members  to  greater  faithfulness  in  the  per- 
foimance  of  the  various  religious  duties  de- 
volving upon  them. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  SiifTerings 
showed  that  that  meeting  had  not  been  inatten- 
tive to  the  important  duties  committed  to  its 
charge.  Its  report  on  the  subject  referred  to 
it  last  year,  namely,  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  division  in  Now  Kiig- 
land  Yearly  Meeting,  was  read,  and  after  a  full 
and  patient  delibeiation,  was  adopted  by  the 
meeting,  and  a  copy  directed  to  be  forwarded 
to  each  of  the  bodies  claiming  to  be  the  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting. 

'i'ho  report  of  Ihe  Book  Commilleo  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings,  gave  nn  interesting 
statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  book  store,  show- 


ing that  the  circulation  of  the  approved  writ- 
ings of  Friends  through  that  channel  is  in- 
creasing, and  furnishing  reason  to  hope  that 
an  increasing  desire  is  prevailing  among  people 
of  other  religious  denominations  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  our  doctrines  and  testimonies. 

The  report  of  the  Boarding-School  Commit- 
tee was  very  encouraging;  and  it  being  stated 
therein  that  the  farm-house  and  buildings  at- 
tached were  in  a  very  decayed  condition,  so  as 
to  render  new  buildings  necessary — subscrip- 
tions were  authorized  by  the  meeting  to  be 
opened  in  the  subordinate  meetings  for  raising 
the  sum  of  nine  thousand  dollars  required  for 
constructing  the  necessary  accommodations  for 
the  farmer  and  for  visiters  at  the  school. 

The  Indian  Committee's  report  slated  that 
the  Indians  had  built  a  new  school- house 
during  the  past  year,  and  that  about  40  chil- 
dren hiive  attended  the  two  schools  now  under 
care  of  Friends.  The  committee  renewed  its 
request  for  a  suitable  Friend  and  his  wife  to 
reside  at  the  settlement  in  the  capacity  of 
leacdiers. 

The  two  latter  reports  we  propose  publish- 
ing hereafter. 

A  Friend  has  placed  at  our  disposal  the  fol- 
lowing, being  part  of  a  letter  received  by  him, 
dated  Louisville,  April  13,  1849. 

"  Some  time  since  a  letter  was  received  from 
you  for  the  Examiner,  and  asking  information 
upon  the  prospects  of  freedom  in  Kentucky. 
You  referred  to  the  opinion  expre-sed  in  some 
prominent  papers  in  regard  to  the  hopelessness 
of  emancipation  in  this  Slate. 

"Had  I  answered  your  letter  at  once,  as 
ought  to  have  been  done,  I  should  have  express- 
ed the  hope  that  those  papers  were  wrong, 
altogether  wrong,  in  their  predictions.  We 
are  now  assured  that  they  are  wrong.  The 
manifestations  of  public  opinion  during  the 
past  two  months  have  been  many  and  cheer- 
ing. The  people  are  beginning  to  speak  out, 
and  the  politicians  are  beginning  to  think  dif- 
ferently, 'i'he  friends  of  emancipation  are 
now  very  hopeful.  The  difficulties,  however, 
are  many  and  great,  but  we  labour  with  cheer- 
flil  hearts,  trusting  that  heaven  may  bless  our 
efforts. 

"  With  many  thanks   for  your  kind  inloiest 
in  the  cause,  1  subscribe   mysell",  respectfully, 
Your  Friend, 

.1.  11.  H." 
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Fof'Tbe  Friend." 

The  North  American  Sylva. 

^  (Concluded  from  page  ioO.) 

"  American  Cembra  Pine.  (Piniisfex- 
s.)  According  to  Pallas  the  Cembra  Pine 
found  on  the  western  side  of  the  Uralian 
)untain<!,  and  in  the  northern  and  alpine 
rts  of  Siberia  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence, 
naetimes  with  other  species,  at  other  times 
ng  by  itself  extensive  tracts  of  forest.  A 
;arf  variety  exists  throughout  Kamtskatka. 
le  trunk  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  perfectly 
:ct,  nearly  free  from  branches  to  the  sum- 
t,  and  not  imfrequently  attains  the  height  of 
0  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  3  feet  near  the 
Dt.  The  nuts  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Russia 
dainties,  and  are  greedily  sought  by  various 
Id  animals.  In  Siberia  the  seeds  of  the 
imbra  are  sometimes  produced  in  immense 
antities,  at  which  time  they  form,  according 
Gmelin,  about  the  sole  winter  Ibod  of  the 
asantry.  From  the  very  resinous  immature 
nes  is  obtained  a  very  fragrant  and  celebra- 
i  oil,  known  under  the  name  of  Carpathian 
Isam." 

'Gigantic  Pine.  {Piniis  Lamb er liana.) 
is  miijestic  pine,  according  to  Mr.  Douglas 
discoverer,  covers  large  districts  about  100 
lies  froni  the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  in  lali- 
ie  4;i^  north,  and  continues  to  the  south  as 
r  as  40°.  He  first  met  with  it  towards  the 
urces  of  the  Wahlamet  (called  also  Multno- 
ah.)  It  grew  spr^ringly  upon  low  hills,  and 
IS  scattered  over  an  undulating  country  east 
a  range  of  mountains  which  terminate  at 
ipe  Oxford,  in  a  soil  of  pure  sand,  apparent- 
incapable  of  supporting  any  vegetation,  but 
re  it  attained  its  magnitude,  and  perfected 
undanee  of  seed.  The  trees  did  not  form 
nse  forests,  in  the  manner  of  the  other  pines 
the  north-west  coast,  but  were  seen  scatter- 
singly  over  the  plains  in  the  manner  of 
me  Californian  species. 

"This  stalely  species  attains  to  a  height  of 
iO  to  200  feet,  and  varies  in  circumference 
bm  20  to  60  feet.  A  specimen  overturned 
[■  the  winds  was  in  length  215  feet,  its  cir- 
f 


cumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  was  57 
feet  9  inches,  and  at  1:34  feet  from  the  ground, 
17  feet  5  inches.  The  trunk  presents  an 
erect  shaft,  devoid  of  branches  of  from  100  to 
170  feet  elevation  covered  with  a  very  smooth 
light  brown  bark.  .  .  .  The  cones  hang 
pendulous  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
are  two  years  in  acquiring  their  full  growth, 
they  are  at  first  erect,  and  do  not  dronp  until 
the  second  year;  when  ripe  they  are  about  11 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  thickest  part, 
and  vary  from  12  to  16  inches  in  length  I" 

"  The  whole  tree  produces  an  abundance  of 
pure  amber  coloured  resin,  which,  when  it 
exudes  from  trees  which  are  partly  burnt,  by 
some  chemical  change,  loses  it  usual  flavour 
and  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  in  which  stale  it  is 
used  by  the  natives  as  sugar  to  flavour  their 
food.  The  seeds,  (like  those  of  the  Cembra 
in  Siberia,)  are  eaten  roasted,  or  pounded  into 
coarse  cakes  for  winter  food." 

"  Douglas's  Spruce  Fir.  {AUes  Doug- 
lasii.)  This  plant,  in  the  dense  forests  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  constitutes  one  of 
the  largest  trees  known  in  either  hemisphere. 
It  forms  a  pyramid  of  deep  verdure,  which  in 
all  its  dimensions  may  almost  vie  with  the 
loftiest  pyramids  of  art.  Its  vast  arms  spread 
out  in  wide  circles  often  nearly  from  the 
ground;  at  other  times  they  issue  from  the 
summit  of  a  tall  colossal  shaft.  In  general 
the  conic  outline  is  regularly  preserved,  and 
stage  upon  stage,  the  branches  decreasing  in 
length,  finish  liy  a  pre-eminent  tuft  at  a  height 
which  astonishes  the  beholder.  It  was  one 
of  these  trees,  in  all  probability,  which  Lewis 
and  Clarke  found  near  the  shores  of  the  Pa- 
cific to  measure  near  upon  3U0  feet.  The 
trunk  measures  from  6  to  15  feet  in  diameter. 
Of  the  prostrate  stump  lying  at  Fort  George, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon,  noticed  by 
Douglas,  150  feet  still  remained,  without  any 
branches,  and  it  gave  a  circumference  of  48 
feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Its  ordinary 
height  is  150  to  200  feet.  The  bark  of  the 
young  trees,  like  that  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
Fir,  has  its  receptacles  filled  with  a  clear  yel- 
low and  aromatic  resin,  the  older  bark  is  rug- 
ged, deeply  furrowed,  and  from  9  to  15  inches 
in  thickness.  The  leaves  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead  or  Balsam 
Fir." 

"Western  Larch  Tree.  (Larix  occi- 
dentalis.)  The  European  Larch  {Larix  Eu- 
ropaa),  thrives  well  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Union,  particularly  round  Boston,  and  is 
at  once  extremely  useful  and  ornamental.  In 
suitable  situations  the  limber  arrives  at  perfec- 
tion in  40  years,  or  in  about  half  the  time  as 
thnt  of  the  Scotch  Pine,  and  it  is  found  to  grow 
best  in  poor  sandy  and  rocky  soils  where 
scarcely  any  thing  else  will  survive.     When 


fully  grown  it  attains  the  height  of  from  60  to 
130  feet.  Its  durability,  e.xposed  either  to  the 
action  of  the  air  or  water,  is  without  any  par- 
allel. The  wood  is  also  of  a  beautiful  yellow- 
ish-white colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  brown, 
very  hard,  capable  of  receiving  a  degree  of 
polish  equal  to  any  wood  yet  known,  and 
much  superior  in  tliis  respect  to  that  of  the 
finest  mahogany.  The  log  cottages  constructed 
of  the  squared  trunks  of  larch,  in  ihe  valleys 
and  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  last  for  centu- 
ries without  alteration  ;  it  is  also  used  for 
shingles  to  cover  the  roofs  of  the  houses  and 
for  vine  props.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is 
found  the  most  durable  of  all  kinds  of  wood  ; 
the  vine  props  made  of  it  are  never  taken  up, 
they  remain  fixed  for  an  indefinite  succession 
of  years,  and  see  crop  after  crop  of  ihe  vines 
spring  up,  bear  their  fruit  and  perish  at  their 
feet,  without  showing  any  symptoms  of  decay. 
In  most  cases,  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards 
are  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  epoch  when  these 
props  were  first  placed  there ;  they  received 
them  in  their  present  state  from  their  fathers, 
and  in  the  same  slate  they  will  transmit  them 
to  their  sons.  Props  made  of  the  Silver  Fir, 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  would  not  last 
more  than  10  years.  The  wood  of  the  Larch, 
according  to  Hartig,  weighs  68  lb.  13  oz.  per 
cubic  foot,  when  green,  and  36  lb.  6  oz.  when 
dry,  and  it  is  said  to  last  four  times  longer  than 
that  of  any  other  tree  of  the  family. 

"  Venice  Turpentine  is  one  of  its  products, 
for  which  the  trunk  is  tapped  ;  and  a  full  grown 
larch  will  yield  annually  7  or  8  pounds  for  40 
or  50  years  in  succession. 

"The  bark  is  also  used  for  tanning,  and 
considered  equal  to  that  of  the  birch,  which  is 
used  for  that  purpose  in  Russia  and  Sweden. 

"  The  fine  grain  of  the  larch  wood,  as  well 
as  its  durability  and  stability  have  long  recom- 
mended it  to  painters  for  their  palettes,  and 
for  painting  panels  ;  and  according  to  Pliny  it 
was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancients  ; 
and  Evelyn  remarks,  that  several  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Raphael  are  on  larch  wood." 


Alum  Works. 


The  manufacture  of  alum,  which  consists  in 
the  refining  of  a  rough  mineral  substance, 
was  begun  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who  es- 
tablished works  for  the  purpose  near  Whitby. 
At  this  place  the  manufacture  is  still  carried 
on,  as  may  be  observed  by  persons  voyaging 
along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  Whitby  is  situ- 
ated on  beds  of  aluminous  schist,  which  extend 
over  a  district  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  ter- 
minate on  the  coast  in  cliffs  rising  in  some 
places  to  a  height  of  750  feel.     This  schist, 
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commonly  known  as  alum  slate,  is  partly 
bituminous,  and  contains  scattered  particles  of 
iron  pyrites.  It  is  of  a  bUiish-gray  colour, 
resembling  hardened  chiy  in  nppear.ince,  and 
decomposes,  coming  off  in  flakes  or  layers  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  :  the  most  valua- 
ble lies  near  the  surface.  Among  this  schist 
there  are  large  portions  which,  when  laid  in  a 
heap,  and  sprinkled  wiih  sea-wnter,  take  fire 
spontaneously,  and  burn  until  all  ihe  combus- 
tible material  is  exhausted.  Some  of  the 
schists  combine  all  the  elements  of  alum,  from 
uhich  the  refuse  has  simply  lo  be  separated  ; 
others  contain  clay  and  sulphur  only,  and  afler 
being  converted  into  sulphate  of  alumina,  re- 
quire ihe  addition  of  an  alkali  to  form  alum. 
The  schists  which  are  loo  hard  to  decompose 
naturally,  are  reduced  lo  the  proper  state  by 
the  aid  of  fire.  In  whatever  way  the  process 
may  be  carried  on,  the  result  ought  lo  be  the 
same  ;  the  combination  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions of  sulphuric  acid,  alumina,  potash, 
and  water — the  constituents  of  alum. 

At  Whitby,  afler  the  aluminous  material  is 
excavated,  it  is  removed  to  the  calcining  ground 
in  barrows,  or  by  trucks  running  on  tramways. 
Here  a  quantity  of  fagots  and  dry  furze  is 
disposed  so  as  to  form  a  bed  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  four  or  five  yards  square:  on  this 
the  schist,  or  "  mine,"  as  it  is  technically  call- 
ed, is  piled  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  when  the 
underlying  wood  is  set  on  fire.  After  this, 
more  and  more  of  the  fagots  and  mine  is  add- 
ed, until  a  heap  100  feet  high  and  2011  in 
length  and  width  is  formed,  conlnining  100,00(1 
cubic  yards.  One  hundred  and  thirty  tons  of 
the  calcined  material  are  required  to  produce 
one  ton  of  alum.  To  prevent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible Ihe  waste  of  sulphuric  acid  from  so  enor- 
mous an  ignited  mass,  the  crevices  are  stop- 
ped with  small  fragments  of  Ihe  refuse  clay 
moistened.  This  at  the  same  time  excludi^s 
the  air,  binds  the  heap  together,  and  keeps  it 
from  falling  in.  The  calcination  of  a  large 
mass  at  once,  as  is  the  practice  at  VVhitby,  is 
said  to  cause  a  prodigious  loss  of  sulphuric 
acid.  At  tlio  alum  works  near  Cilasgow,  the 
more  economical  niclliod  of  low  heaps  widely 
spread  is  adopted. 

During  the  process  of  calcination  the  heap 
diminishes  to  one  half  its  original  size,  and  be- 
comes at  last  porous  and  open  to  the  air 
throughout:  its  decomposition  is  facilitated  by 
an  occasional  sprinkling  with  water.  It  is 
usual  to  have  a  number  of  heaps  burning  in 
succession,  in  order  that  every  part  of  the 
works  may  go  on  uninterruptedly  throughout 
the  year.  VVhen  a  heap  has  become  quite 
cold,  it  is  ready  for  lixiviation  :  the  calcined 
lumps  are  thrown  ialo  pits  and  macerated  in 
water  from  eight  lo  ten  hours;  the  water  be- 
comes impregnated  with  sulphate  of  alumiiie; 
and  under  the  name  of  "alum  licpior,"  is 
drawn  olfinlo  cisterns  placed  at  a  lower  level, 
upon  a  fresh  supply  of  roasted  mine,  until  it 
acquires  a  certain  specific  gravity.  More  wa- 
ter  is  poured  over  the  hmips  left  behind  in  iho 
pits,  and  ihe  whole  of  ihe  material  is  washed 
and  soaked  agtiin  and  again  until  iho  whole  of 
the  alum  is  extracted.  To  fucilitale  this  n|V2 
ration,  the  cisterns  are  generally  const ruclcc 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  tind  the  betier  these  arc 


arranged,  the  more  economically  can  the 
maniilacture  be  conducted. 

The  different  liquors  obtained  from  the  ma- 
ceration are  classed  as  strong,  seconds,  and 
thirds.  To  facilitate  the  subsidence  of  the 
sulphate  of  lime  and  iron,  and  the  earth  held 
in  suspension,  the  solution  is  sometimes  boiled  ; 
a  process  by  which  the  sulphuric  acid  is  made 
to  combine  the  more  readily  with  its  affinities. 
When,  to  avoid  expense,  this  preliminary  boil- 
ing is  omitted,  the  alum  produced  will  be  iin- 
pure,  and  of  inferior  quality.  After  cooling, 
the  liquor  is  transferred  to  lead  pans,  in  which 
it  is  kept  boiling  for  twenty-four  hours;  the 
loss  in  evaporation  being  supplied  by  pumping 
in  additional  quantities  of  "  mother  water," 
until  the  required  degree  of  concentration  is 
attained.  About  four  hundred-weight  of  alum 
is  said  lo  be  the  daily  quantity  obtained  from 
each  pan.  The  liquor  in  ihe  pans  is  run  ofl' 
every  morning  into  the  "  settler,"  where  the 
alkali,  sometimes  a  lye  made  from  kelp,  is 
added.  Twenty-two  tons  of  muriate  of  polasli 
go  to  the  formation  of  one  hundred  tons  of 
alum.  From  the  settler  the  liquor  passes  into 
coolers  to  crystallize  ;  the  crystals,  after  stand- 
ing four  days,  are  washed  and  drained,  and, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Ure,  "  The  washed  alum 
is  put  into  a  lead  pan,  with  just  enough  of 
water  to  dis.solve  it  at  a  boiling  heat  ;  fire  is 
applied,  and  ihe  solution  is  promoted  by  stir- 
ring. Whenever  it  is  dissolved  in  a  saturated 
stale,  it  is  run  off  into  the  crystallizing  vessels, 
which  are  called  rocking  casks.  These  casks 
are  about  five  feet  high,  three  feet  wide  in  the 
middle,  and  somewhat  narrower  at  the  ends  ; 
they  are  made  of  very  strong  staves,  nicelv 
filled  to  each  other,  and  held  together  bv 
strong  iron  hoops,  which  are  driven  on  pro 
tempore,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  knocked 
ofi' again,  in  order  lo  lake  the  slaves  asunder. 
The  concentrated  solution  during  its  slow  cool- 
ing in  these  close  vessels  forms  large  regular 
crystals,  which  liang  down  frona  the  lop,  and 
project  from  the  sides,  while  a  thick  layer  or 
cake  lines  ihe  whole  interior  of  the  cask.  At 
the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  wealher,  the  hoops  and  staves 
are  removed,  when  a  cask  of  apparently  solid 
alum  is  exposed  lo  view.  The  workmtui  now 
pierces  this  mass  with  a  pickaxe  at  the  side 
near  the  bottom,  and  allows  the  mother  water 
of  the  interior  to  run  oW  on  the  sloping  stone 
floor  into  a  proper  cistern,  whence  it  is  taken 
and  added  to  another  quantity  of  washed  pow- 
der, to  be  crystallized  with  it.  Tiie  alum  is 
next  broken  into  lumps,  exposed  in  a  proper 
place  lo  dry,  and  is  then  put  into  the  finished 
bing  for  ihe  market." 

Alum  crystallizes  in  octahedrons — a  form 
which  may  be  represented  by  two  four-sided 
pyramiils  joined  base  lo  base.  Besides  the 
manufactories  already  enumerated,  there  are 
others  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Sweden,  and 
France.  In  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is 
sometimes  (bund  existing  naturally  in  a  pure 
slate,  on  stones  or  in  certain  mineral  walers 
It  is  met  with  n<'ar  Ntiples,  where  the  argilla- 
ceous .soil  is  abundantly  penetrated  by  sulphu- 
ric acid;  and  in  Yorkshire  there  are  alum 
springs.  The  most  famous  chemists  have  froin 
lime  to  time  directed    their    attention   lo   the 


analysis  of  alum,  with  the  view  of  effectin;' 
improvements  in  its  manufacture  ;  the  general 
production  has  not  only  been  benehted  by  ihesi* 
analyses,  but  the  facility  of  adulteration  diinini 
ished.  The  best  alum  is  said  to  be  made  iij 
Italy  ;  that  manufactured  in  France  and  I'.ngj 
land  is  not  unfrequenlly  impregnated  with  sul( 
phate  of  iion.  Among  the  improvements  t(| 
be  effected  in  the  process,  a  means  of  prevent! 
ing  the  present  waste  of  sulphuric  acid  i 
gieally  to  be  desired. 

The  uses  of  alum  are  manifold  and  import 
ant :  incorporated  with  paper,  it  presents  a  hard 
smooth  surface,  fit  for  writing  upon  ;  furrjir 
employ  it  in  the  preservation  of  the  hairy  cov 
ering  of  skins;  il  retards  putrefaction  in  aninia 
substances  ;  and  hardens  the  tallow  used  lot 
candles,  lis  astringent  properties  are  valua 
ble  in  medicine,  and  its  caustic  properties,  a 
calcined  alum,  in  surgery.  But  il  is  in  dyeiii; 
that  the  use  of  alum  is  most  important  am 
most  widely  difilised.  It  is  rare  that  colourin; 
matters  present  any  aflinily  for  Ihe  subsiancp 
lo  be  dyed  ;  most  of  them  would  disappear  w  ill 
Ihe  first  washing,  were  there  no  medium  b;. 
which  they  could  be  fixed.  The  substancj 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  mordan\ 
or  hiler-in ;  and  in  this  respect  alum  holds 
preeminent  rank.  This  mineral  is  also  madj 
subservient  lo  other  less  praiseworthy  purj 
poses  :  btikers  use  it  lo  give  a  good  colour  t 
bad  flour,  and  lo  swell  a  comparatively  smaji 
lump  of  dough  into  a  large  loaf;  iced  gingei 
beer  and  lemonade  offered  for  sale  at  railwa; 
stations  and  other  places,  if  narrowly  inspect; 
ed,  will  be  found  imbedded  in  lumps  of  aluml 
which  pass  very  well  for  ice. 

=■ I 


The  Dead  Sea. 

We  extract  from  Lieut.  Lynch's  forthcnm 
ing  Narrative  of  ihe  United  Stales  Explorin 
Expedition,  the  following  account  of  the  fir." 
view  whii'h  the  party  had  of  ihe  Dead  Sea. 

"A  fresh  northwest  wind  was  blowing  a 
we  rounded  the  point.  We  endeavoured  t 
steer  a  liltle  lo  the  north  of  west,  to  make 
true  west  course,  and  threw  the  patent  lol 
overboard  to  measure  the  distance;  but  ih 
wind  rose  so  rapidly  that  the  boats  could  n( 
keep  head  to  wind,  and  we  were  obliged  lo  hai 
the  log  in.  The  sea  continued  to  rise  wilh  it 
creasing  wind,  which  gradually  freshened  lo 
gale,  and  presented  an  agitated  surface  of  foarr 
ing  brine;  the  spray,  evaporating  as  it  fel 
left  incrustations  of  salt  upon  our  clothes,  ou 
hands,  and  faces;  and  while  it  conveyed 
prickly  sensation  wherever  it  touched  the  skii 
was,  above  all,  exceedingly  painful  lo  the  e\ 
The  boats,  heavily  laden,  struggled  sliiggishi 
at  first;  but  when  the  wind  freshened  i 
fierceness,  from  ihe  density  of  the  waK 
seemed  as  if  their  bows  were  encoimlerin; 
sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans,  instead  of  ll 
opposing  waves  of  an  angry  sea. 

"  At  :i..50,  passed  a  piece  of  drift-wood 
soon  after  saw  three  swallows  and  a  null.  ^ 
4.-').'i,  the  wind  blew  so  fiercely  ihal  ihe  boa 
could  make  no  headway  ;  not  even  iho  Fani: 
Skinner,  which  was  nearer  lo  ihe  weailn 
shore,  and  wc  drifted  rapidly  to  leeward  :  ihrc 
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)ver  some  of  the  fresh  water,  to  liglilen  the 
?"anny  Muson,  which  laboured  very  much,  and 
began  to  fear  ihat  bi)lh  bouts  would  founder. 
"  At  5.40,  finiling  that  we  were  losing  every 
noment,  and  that,  with  the  lapse  of  each  sue- 
ng  one,  the  danger  increased,  kept  away 
or  the  northern  shore,  in  the  hope  of  beinu 
^et  able  to  reach  it  ;  our  arms,  our  clothes  and 
i.kins  coated  with  a  greasv  salt ;  and  our  eyes, 
and  nostrils,  smarting  excessively.  How 
iilTerent  was  the  scene  beHjre  the  submerging 
jfthe  plain,  which  was  'even  as  the  garden 
bf  the  Lord  !' 

"  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  Dread  Al- 
hty  frowned  upon  our  efforts  to  navigate 
la,  the  creation  of  his  wrath.  There  is  a 
tradition  among  the  Arabs  that  no  one  can 
ire  upon  this  sea  and  live.  Repeatedly 
the  fates  of  Costigan  and  Molyneaux  had  been 
cited  to  deter  us.  The  first  one  spent  a  few 
days,  the  last  about  twenty  hours,  and  return- 
ed to  the  place  from  whence  he  had  embarked, 
without  landing  u|)on  its  shores.  One  was 
found  dying  upon  the  shore ;  the  other  expired 
n  November  last,  immediately  after  his  return, 
of  fever  contracted  upon  its  waters. 

But,  although  the  sea  had  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  and  the  fretted  mountains, 
sharp  and  incinerated,  loomed  terrific  on  either 
side,  and  salt  and  ashes  mingled  with  its  sands, 
and  foetid  sulphurous  .springs  trickled  down  its 
nes,  we  did  nut  despair:  awe-struck,  but 
not  terrified;  fearing  the  worst,  yet  hoping  for 
the  best,  we  prepared  to  spend  a  dreary  night 
upon  the  dreariest  waste  we  had  ever  seen. 

At  5.58,  the  wind  instantaneously  abated, 
and  with  it  the  sea  as  rapidly  fell  ;  the  water, 
from  its  ponderous  quality,  settling  as  soon  as 
gitating  cause  had  ceased  to  act.  Within 
twenty  minutes  from  the  time  we  bore  away 
from  a  sea  which  threatened  to  engulf  us,  we 
were  pulling  away,  at  a  rapid  rale,  over  a  pla- 
cid sheet  of  water,  that  scarcely  rippled  be- 
neath us;  and  a  rain-cloud,  which  had  envel- 
oped the  sterile  mountains  of  the  Arabian 
shore,  lifted  up,  and  left  their  rugged  outlines 
basking  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun.  At 
6.10,  a  flock  of  gulls  flew  over,  while  we  were 
passing  a  small  island  of  mud,  a  pistol  shot 
distant  from  the  northern  shore,  and  half  a 
mile  west  of  the  river's  mouth.  At  6.20,  a 
light  wind  sprung  up  from  S.  E.,  and  huge 
;  clouds  drifted  over,  llieir  western  edges  gorge- 
I  ous  with  light,  while  the  great  masses  were 
I  dark  and  threatening.  The  sun  went  down, 
i  leaving  beautiful  islands  of  rose-coloured  clouds 
over  the  coast  of  Judea  ;  but  above  tlie  yet 
more  sterile  mountains  of  Moab,  all  was 
gloomy  and  obscure. 

"  The  northern  shore  is  an  extensive  mud- 
flat,  with  a  sandy  plain  beyond,  and  is  the  very 
type  of  desolation  ;  branches  and  trunks  of 
trees  lay  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  some 
charted  and  blackened  as  by  fire  ;  others  white 
with  an  incrustation  of  salt.  These  were  col- 
lected at  high  uater  mark,  designating  the  line 
which  the  water  had  reached  prior  to  our  ar- 
rival. On  the  deep  sands  of  this  shore  was 
laid  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  the  kniuht 
of  the  leopard  and  llderim  ihe  Saracen.  The 
north-western  shore  is  an  unmixed  bed  of  gra- 
vel, coming  in  a  gradual  slope  from  the  moun- 


tain to  the  sea.  The  eastern  coast  is  a  rugged 
line  of  mountains,  bare  of  all  vegetation, — a 
continuation  of  the  Hauran  range,  coming 
from  the  north,  and  extending  south  beyond 
the  scope  of  vision,  throwing  out  three  marked 
and  seemingly  equidistant  promontories  fron) 
its  southeastern  extremity. 

"At  6.25,  passed  a  gravelly  point,  with 
many  large  stones  upon  it.  It  is  a  peninsula, 
connected  with  the  main  by  a  low,  narrow 
isthmus.  When  the  latter  is  overflowed,  the 
peninsula  must  present  the  appearance  of  an 
island,  and  is  doubtless  the  one  to  which  Ste- 
phens, Warburton,  and  Dr.  Wilson  allude. 

"  We  were,  (or  some  time,  apprehensive  of 
missing  the  place  of  rendezvous;  for  the  Sheikh 
of  Huteini,  never  having  been  afloat  before, 
and  scari-e  recovered  from  his  fright  during  the 
gale,  was  bewildered  in  his  mind,  and  perfectly 
useless  as  a  guide.  The  moon  had  not  risen, 
and  in  the  starlight,  obscured  by  the  shadow 
of  the  mountains,  we  pulled  along  the  shore  in 
some  anxiety.  At  one  moment  we  saw  the 
gleam  of  a  fire  upon  Ihe  beach,  to  the  south- 
ward ;  and,  firing  a  gun,  made  for  it  with  all 
expedition.  In  a  short  time  it  disappeared; 
and,  while  resting  on  the  oars,  waiting  for 
some  signal  to  direct  us,  there  were  the  flashes 
and  reports  of  guns  and  sounds  of  voices  upon 
the  cliffs,  followed  by  oiher  flashes  and  reports 
far  hack  upon  the  shore  which  we  had  passed. 
Divided  between  apprehensions  of  an  attack 
upon  our  friends,  and  a  stratagem  for  our- 
selves, we  were  uncertain  where  to  land.  De- 
termined, however,  to  ascertain,  we  closed  in 
wiih  the  shore,  and  pulled  along  the  beach, 
sounding  as  we  proceeded. 

"  A  little  before  8  p.  M.,  we  came  tip  with 
our  friends,  who  had  stopped  at  ,\in  el  Feshka, 
fountain  of  the  stride. 

"The  shouts  and  signals  we  had  heard  had 
been  from  the  scouts  and  caravan,  which  had 
been  separated  from  each  other,  making  mu- 
tual signs  of  recognition;  they  had  likewise 
responded  to  ours,  which,  coming  from  two 
points  some  distance  apart,  for  a  time  discon- 
certed us.  It  was  a  wild  scene  upon  an  un- 
known and  desolate  coast ;  the  mysterious  sea, 
the  sbadiiwy  mountains,  the  human  voices 
among  the  cliffs,  the  vivid  flashes  and  the  loud 
reports  reverberating  along  the  shore. 

"  U'nable  to  land  near  the  fountain,  we  were 
compelled  to  haul  the  boats  up  on  the  beach, 
about  a  mile  below  ;  and,  placing  some  Arabs 
to  guard  them,  took  the  men  to  the  camp, 
pitched  in  a  cane-brake,  beside  a  brackish 
spring,  where,  from  necessity,  we  made  a  fru- 
gal supper,  and  then,  wet  and  weary,  threw 
our.selves  upon  a  bed  of  dust,  beside  a  fcelid 
marsh  ; — the  dark,  fretted  mountains  behind, 
— the  sea,  like  a  huge  cauldron,  before  us, — 
its  surface  shrouded   in  a  lead-coloured  mist." 


True  and  SoolJnng. — There  is  religion  in 
every  thing  around  us,  —  there  is  a  calm  and 
holy  religion,  not  only  in  the  animate,  but  in 
the  inanimate,  unbrealhing  things  of  nature, 
and  we  would  be  wise  to  consider  it.  It  is  a 
meek  and  blessed  influence,  stealing  as  it  were 
upon  the  heart,  ll  has  not  errors,  it  rouses  not 
the  passions,  and  is  untrammeled  by  the  errors 
of  men. 


Love  of  Titles. — As  every  individual  is  said 
to  have  some  particular  weakness,  so  among 
a  people  may  be  discovered  a  prevailing  weak- 
ness,— so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be  considered 
almost  national. 

The  American  people  have,  however,  been 
so  misrepresented  by  those  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  our  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, and  of  judging  us  not  by  a  standard 
of  excellence  they  may  have  formed  in  their 
minds,  but  by  an  unbiassed  judgment,  that  it 
is  difficult  now  to  ascertain,  if  we  take  the 
opinion  of  others,  whether  we  have  any  dis- 
tinguishing marks  or  not,  or  whether  we  are 
not  made  up  of  such  heterogenous  materials 
that  it  is  impossible  to  analyze  us.  However, 
we  believe,  that  all  travellers  agree  (and  there- 
fore the  matter  is  beyond  all  possibility  of 
doubt,)  in  attributing  to  us  one  weakness — an 
itching  for  titles,  and  there  certainly  is  some 
force  in  the  remark,  that  "  His  E.xcellency," 
and  "the  Honourable,"  are  not  strictly  con- 
sistent with   republican  simplicity. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  little  of  the  leaven 
still  remaining  in  our  natures,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  our  great  grandfathers,  for 
we  have  lately  stumbled  upon  a  paragraph, 
which  proves  that  they  were  not  insensible  to 
the  eu|)hony  of  these  titles.  In  17b9,  we  see 
that  a  committee  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  reported  that  it  was  expedient  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  styled  "  His  Highness,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  and  Protector  of 
their  Liberties." 

But  the  House  rebuked  the  attempt,  and 
with  a  republican  spirit  frowned  it  down — 
they  determined  that  "  it  was  not  proper  to 
annex  any  style  or  title  to  the  respective  styles 
and  titles  of  the  office  expressed  in  the  Consti- 
tution." 

It  is  therefore  in  bad  taste  to  style  the  Pre- 
sident "  His  Excellency,"  because  if  he  is  en- 
titled to  any  di-tinguishing  designation,  it 
should  nut  be  the  same  which  is  applied  to  the 
Governor  of  a  Stale,  though  to  him  it  is  equally 
inapplicable.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  much  op- 
posed to  this  affectation,  that  he  never  wrote 
the  word  "  Esquire" — and  the  simplicity  of 
ihe  Quaker  address,  plain  "Thomas  Jeffer- 
son," was  to  him  most  acceptable. — D.  News. 

Harshness  and  Charily. — We  often  accom- 
pany our  alnis  with  such  harshness  towards 
the  unlbrtunate  object  in  holding  out  the  hand 
of  succour — we  shew  them  a  countenance  so 
harsh  and  stern — that  a  simple  refusal  would 
be  less  heart-rending  to  them  than  charity 
which  is  so  withering  and  savage;  for  pity 
wiiich  seems  to  sympathize  with  the  sorrows 
of  the  unfortunate,  consoles  them  almost  as 
much    as    the    liberality    which    is    their    suc- 


Davghters. — When  a  young  woman  be- 
haves to  her  parents  in  a  manner  particularly 
lender  and  respectful,  1  mean  from  principle 
as  well  as  nature,  there  is  nothing  good  and 
gentle  that  may  nut  be  expected  from  her,  in 
whatever  condition  she  is  placed.  Of  this  I 
am  so  thoroughly  persuaded,  that  were  1  to  ad- 
vise any  friend  of  mine  as  to  his  choice  of  a 
wife,   1   know   not   whether  my  first  counsel 
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would  not  be,  "  look  out  for  one  distinguished 
by  her  attention  and  sweetness  to  her  parents." 
The  fund  of  worth  and  affection  indicated  by 
such  behaviour,  joined  to  the  habits  of  duty 
and  consideration  thereby  contracted,  being 
transferred  to  the  married  stale,  will  not  fail 
to  render  her  a  rnild  ami  obliging  companion. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  255.) 

Whilst  William  Savery  was  abundant  in  his 
ocknowledgnienl  of  the  benefit  of  the  outward 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  suf- 
ferings and  death  upon  Calvary,  he  was  no 
less  full  in  his  testimony  to  the  universality  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  Lord's  Light  and 
Grace,  and  good  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  all 
men  with  the  offers  of  salvation.  His  Christi- 
anity was  that  of  Fox,  Barclay,  and  Penington. 
It  embraced  the  one  great  sacrifice  for  all,  and 
the  benefit  of  that  sacrifice  offered  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  all  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  through 
obedience  to  its  requirings.  He  believed,  and 
his  heart  was  often  warmed  with  grateful  emo- 
tions in  the  belief,  "  that  the  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  appeared  unlo 
all  men."  in  one  of  the  meetings  he  attended 
in  London,  he  spoke  thus  : 

"  '  Light  is  come  into  the  world  ;  but  men 
iove  darkness  belter  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evil.'  They  are  not  willing  to  bring 
their  deeds  to  this  glorious  touchstone, — this 
test,  that  would  try  all  manner  of  actions, — 
Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  everlasting  glory, 
in  which  the  primitive  believers  were  settled, 
and  found  rest.  Here,  fi-oni  the  beginning, 
the  church  of  Christ  was  built ;  upon  this  Holy 
of  liolies,  and  everlasting  Word  of  Christ  and 
of  God ;  speaking,  directing,  teaching,  and 
leading  them  wheresoever  they  should  go.  If 
men  had  abode  under  this,  it  would  have 
taught  them  all  the  same  thing.  It  would 
have  preserved  those  that  have  called  them- 
selves Christians,  as  well  as  all  others,  in  har- 
mony and  unity.  It  could  have  made  neither 
rents,  nor  divisions,  it  would  not  have  told 
thee  one  thing,  and  me  another.  Hut  this  is 
the  language  it  would  have  |)roclaimed  in  thy 
heart,  and  mine,  '  the  work  of  righteousness  is 
peace,  and  the  effect  thereof,  quietness,  and 
assurance  forever.'  Is  not  this  written  upon 
every  man's  conscience?  I  am  persuaded  it 
is.  i  have  heard  the  wild  inhabilanis  of  Ame- 
rica declare  this  was  truth.  They  found  in- 
scribed on  their  hearts,  accoiding  to  their  own 
expressions,  '  by  the  finger  of  God's  Spirit, — 
that  the  work  of  righteousness  is  peace  ; — and 
the  way  to  be  tiappy  in  this  present  life,  and 
to  be  eternally  happy  in  the  world  to  come,  is 
to  obey  his  voice, — to  do  those  things  which, 
by  his  law  written  in  them  he  had  made  known 
to  them  they  ought  to  do.'  This  Divine  prin- 
ciple 1  desire  more  people  to  come  to, — but 
men  have  been  loo  long  bewildered  in  following 
one  another  in  darkness  and  confusion." 

This  doctrine,  as  "  Christ  within  the  hope  of 
plory,"  was  abundantly  preached  by  our  early 
Friends.  How  it  was  held  and  enforced  by 
George  Fox,  wo  have  set  forlh  in  the  following 
iiurrative,  given  by  an  ancient  woman. 


"  Now,  Friends,  I  will  tell  you  how  1  was 
first  convinced.  1  was  a  young  lass  at  that 
lime,  and  lived  in  Dorsetshire,  when  George 
Fox  came  to  that  county  ;  and  he  having  ap- 
pointed a  meeting  to  which  the  people  gener- 
ally flocked,  I  went  among  the  rest;  and  on 
my  going  along  the  road,  this  query  arose  in 
my  mind  :  '  What  is  that  I  feel  which  con- 
demneth  me  when  I  do  evil,  and  justifieih  me 
when  i  do  well  ?  What  is  it?'  In  this  state  I 
went  to  the  meeting.  It  was  a  large  gather- 
ing, and  George  Fox  rose  up  with  these  words  : 
'  Who  art  thou  that  queriest  in  thy  mind,  what 
is  it  which  I  feel,  which  condemnelh  me  when 
I  do  evil,  and  justifieih  me  when  I  do  well?  I 
will  tell  ihoe  what  it  is.  Lo !  He  that  formclh 
the  mountains  and  createlh  the  wind,  and  de- 
clareth  unto  man  what  are  his  thoughts  ;  that 
maketh  the  morning  darkness,  and  treadeth 
upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth  ;  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  Hosts  is  his  name.  It  is  He  by 
his  Spirit  that  condemnelh  thee  for  evil,  and 
justifieih  thee  when  thou  dost  well.  Keep  un- 
der its  dictates,  and  it  will  be  thy  preserver  to 
ihe  end.'"  After  narrating  this,  ihe  aged 
Friend  was  enabled  to  add,  "  It  was  the  truth, 
the  very  truth,  and  I  have  never  departed  from 
it." 

On  the  30th  day  of  the  Eighth  month,  1650, 
George  Fox  was  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction  in  Derby,  for  his  faitlifirlness  to 
apprehended  duty.  Whilst  he  was  in  confine- 
ment, a  trooper  being  in  the  Parish  steeple- 
house  listening  to  the  priest,  heard  a  voice 
within  him  saying,  "Dost  thou  not  know  that 
my  servant  is  in  prison?  Go  to  him  for  di- 
rection." He  went  to  see  George,  who  spake 
to  his  condition,  so  that  his  spiritual  under- 
standing was  opened,  and  he  made  sensible  of 
ihe  Lord's  mercy.  The  substance  of  the  ser- 
mon was,  "  That  which  shows  thee  thy  sins, 
and  troubles  thee  for  them,  will  show  thee  his 
salvation.  For  he  that  shows  a  man  his  sin, 
is  the  same  that  takes  it  away." 

William  Savery  was  an  active,  energetic 
labourer  in  whatever  his  Master  called  him  to. 
He  said,  "  In  the  Lord's  house  there  is  no 
room  for  the  slothfid  ;"  and  his  actions  mani- 
fested that  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion. 

He  was  in  person  about  5  feet  9  or  10 
inches  in  height,  was  of  a  firm  make,  and  for 
one  inchning  lo  corpulency,  had  a  good  figure. 
His  features  were  comely,  and  allhough  his 
complexion  was  not  fair,  it  was  good  and 
healthy.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  usu- 
ally placid,  and  when  he  was  sitling  in  silence, 
in  meeling,  or  ihe  social  circle,  it  was  dignified 
and  sedaie.  But  when  in  conversalion,  his 
countenance  would  ofien  suddenly  brighlen  up, 
and  a  smile  the  most  benignant  and  attractive 
would  play  over  it. 

He  was  diligent  in  his  worldly  business, — 
liberal  in  adminislering  lo  the  wants  of  ihe 
needy  as  far  as  was  in  his  ])ower, — and  faith- 
ful in  the  performance  of  his  various  reliuious 
duiies.  In  1803  and  180.1,  in  both  which 
years  Philadelphia  liad  slight  visitations  of 
pestilential  fever,  he  devoted  himself  lo  visiting 
the  sick  and  afflicted,  and  being  deeply  aflecl- 
(;d    with   llicir   sufferings,    he  was   enabled  to 


sympathize  with  them,  and   minister  to  llitn 
at  seasons  comfort  and  consolation. 

Whilst  his  bodily  health  was  declining,  h^*; 
did  not  complain,  but  continued  allending  1(1 
his  outward  business,  wilh  quiet  cheerfulness'! 
He  found  himself  constrained  to  declare  ii| 
some  of  the  last  public  meetings  he  allended 
that  his  time  on  earth  would  not  be  long,  bu 
signified  in  an  animating  view  of  a  blessed  irn 
mortality,  that  it  mattered  not  how  short  il 
might  be,  if  heavenly  rest  was  allained. 

When  unable  to  attend  meetings,  he  at  onj 
time  appeared  anxious  to  get  there,  that  he- 
might  have  the  opportunity  once  more  lo  warn 
the  aged  who  had  got  inio  the  eaith,  and  ihe 
youih  who  had  got  into  the  air. 

The  Saviour  whom  he  loved,  was  wilh  him: 
to  the  close,  leading  him  in  a  low,  humble 
path,  wherein  all  earthly  dependence  was 
shaken.  His  labours  in  the  ministry, — the  fa- 
voured seasons  he  had  witnessed, — the  services 
his  Master  had  enabled  him  to  perform  in  ilie 
church, — were  not  now  his  slay  and  support. 
"  1  thought,"  he  said,  '■  I  was  once  strong  lor 
the  work,  but  now  I  am  a  child,  brought  back  i 
to  my  horn  bock,  and  have  iiolhing  to  trust  to;' 
but  ihe  mercy  of  God  through  Christ  mv  Sa- 1 
viour."  Thus  leaning  on  the  Christian's  un- j 
failing  support,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  hia 
close,  and  in  the  fresh  feeling  of  inward  com- j 
fort,  he  exclaimed,  "  Glory  to  God  !"  A  short  i 
time  after  thus  expressing  himself,  he  quieily' 
passed  away,  leaving  to  survivors  a  bright  ex- ' 
ample  of  dedication  and  humility.  His  death 
look  place  on  the  19lh  of  Sixth   month,  1^04. 

In  the  year  1727,  a  lad  in  the  20lh  year  of 
his  age  who  resided  at  New  Millord,  in  Con- 
necticut, was  passing  under  much  inward 
trouble  for  his  sins.  He  had  been  divinely 
favoured  in  early  youth,  but  not  giving  heed 
to  the  Light  of  ihe  Lord  Jesus  inwardly  mani- 
fesled  to  preserve  from  sin,  he  became  fond  of 
vain  company  and  earthly  delights,  and  gave 
way  thereto,  until  he  lost  his  good  estate."  He 
was  ofien  reproved  for  his  sins,  and  became 
so  distressed  because  of  his  condition,  that  he 
fell  into  despair,  and  wished  that  he  might  die. 
All  Ihis  time  lie  did  not  forsake  his  evil  habits, 
and  concluded  it  was  too  late  to  return,  that 
he  might  repent  and  live.  One  day  he  con- 
cluded, that  he  should  be  a  disgrace  to  his  re- 
lations if  he  remained  at  home,  and  so  deler- 
mincd  lo  leave  his  native  land,  and  go  where 
he  should  not  he  known.  'J'hat  very  day, — a 
day  of  the  deepest  affliclion  and  dislress  he  had 
ever  known, — ho  heard,  as  he  followed  his 
plough,  a  still,  small  voice,  saying  in  his  soul, 
"  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseih 
from  all  sin."  Not  willing  to  receive  the  con- 
solatory dcclaralion,  he  replied,  "  It  is  loo 
late;  there  lias  been  a  day  wherein  I  might 
have  been  cleansed;  but,  alas!  1  have  let  it 
pass  over  my  head  forever."  In  the  course 
of  some  minules  afier,  as  he  was  musing  whi- 
iher  ho  should  flee,  ihe  same  words  passed 
through  his  mind,  and  look  grealer  hold  of  his 
ihoughis  than  at  first.  Still,  afier  n  lime, 
deeming  himself  lost,  he  onrc  more  returned 
to  his  medilalion  on  the  place  he  should  go  lo, 
and  his  anguish  increasing  he  slopped  plough- 
ing. Now,  wilh  great  power  and  nuthorily, 
the  language  was  u  liiird  lime  uttered,  "  The 
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blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  ail  sin."  A  change  took  place  in  his 
feelings,  failh  awakened  in  his  heart, — and  he 
thougtit,  "  If  all  sin,  why  not  mine?"  Joyful 
emotions  stirred  within  him  ;  he  saw  there  was 
still  mercy  for  him,  and  penilent  and  tendered, 
a  stream  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  arose  in 
his  heart.  Now,  through  Divine  mercy,  trust- 
ing in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  bowing  to  the 
cross  of  Christ,  he  was  enabled  to  press  after 
holiness  along  the  narrow  path  of  self-denial. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HUMAN  INFLUENCE. 

BY   MARIE  ROSEAO. 

;m  not  thou  canst  lightly  err, 
lone  must  bear  its  weight  but  thee: 
none  on  earth  who  stand  alone, 
None  so  devoid  of  sympathy. 
But  that  each  fault  will  wing  a  dart 
To  pierce  some  gentle  feeling  heart. 

Oh  !  say  not  that  no  sin  of  thine 
Will  cause  another,  weaker  one. 

To  fall  or  stumble  by  the  way, — 
By  tbilowing  thee  his  soul  undone, — 

Druwn  to  the  very  depths  of  shame  : 

Then  on  whose  head  shall  rest  the  blame  7 

Oh  I  say  not  thou  art  far  too  weak 
To  help  some  brotlier  poor  and  frail. 

Whose  footsteps  falter  by  the  way, — 

Whose  burthened  strength  begins  to  fail — 

Thy  words  of  hope  may  soothe  his  grief. 

Thy  hand,  though  weak,  may  bring  relief. 

Perchance  some  weary  spirit  mourns, 

In  bitterness  of  grief  e'en  now. 
That  thus  in  bonds,  by  error  wrought. 

So  strong  a  soul  as  thine  should  bow- 
That  t/,o«,  of  all  the  world  shouldst  stray 
From  wisdom's  straight  and  pi 


ay. 


Perchance  e'en  now  thy  many  faults 

Stand  in  some  wand'ring  brother's  road. 

That  but  for  Ihee  his  feet  would  tread, 
'I'he  path  of  wisdom  and  of  God — 

Who,  but  for  tlite,  or  for  thy  sin, 

A  victor's  glorious  crown  might  win. 

Oh  !  none  there  are  whose  deeds  and  words 
May  not  exert  an  influence  wide. 

There  is  no  man  who  hath  not  strength 
Some  wand'rer  from  the  way  to  guide  ; 

No  voice  with  tones  too  weak  to  bless 

Some  hapless  brother  in  distress. 


OUR  HOMESTEAD. 

BY  PHEBE  CAREY. 

Our  old  brown  homestead  reared  its  walls 

From  the  wayside  dust  aloof. 
Where  the  apple  boughs  could  almost  cast 

Their  fruiliige  on  its  roof; 
And  the  cherry  trees  so  near  it  grew 

That,  wlien  awake  I've  lain 
In  the  lonesome  nights,  I've  heard  the  limbs 

As  they  cracked  against  the  pane; 
.And  those  orchard  trees— O  those  orchard  trees! 

I've  seen  my  little  brothers  rocked 
In  their  tops  by  the  summer  breeze. 

The  sweet  briar  under  the  window  sill, 
.     Which  the  early  birds  made  glad. 
And  the  damask  rose  by  the  gardeu  fence. 

Were  all  the  flowers  we  had. 
I've  looked  at  many  a  flower  siuce  then, 

Exotics  rich  and  rare. 
That  in  other  eyes  were  lovelier, 


3  so  fair; 

bright — those  roses  bright — 
hem  with  my  sister's  locks, 
1  the  dust  from  sight. 


We  had  a  well— a  deep  old  well — 

Where  the  spring  was  never  dry. 
And  the  cool  drops  down  from  the  mossy  stones 

Were  falling  constantly ; 
And  there  never  was  water  half  so  sweet. 

As  that  in  my  little  cup. 
Drawn  from  the  curb  by  the  rude  old  sweep 

Which  my  father's  hand  set  up: 
And  that  deep  old  well— O  that  deep  old  well ! — 

I  remember  yet  the  plashing  sound 
Of  the  bucket  as  it  fell. 

Our  homestead  had  an  ample  hearth. 

Where  at  night  we  loved  to  meet ; 
Where  my  mother's  voice  was  always  kind. 

And  her  smile  was  always  sweet ; 
And  there  I've  sat  on  my  father's  knee. 

And  watched  his  thoughtful  brow. 
With  my  childish  hand  in  his  raven  hair — 

That  hair  is  silver  now  ! 
But  that  broad  hearth's  light — O  that  broad  hearth's 
light! 

And  my  father's  look,  and  my  mother's  smile. 
They  are  in  my  heart  to  night. 


Macaulay's  History  of  England. 

(Concludeil  from  page  2o4.) 

The  insinuations  contained  in  the  foregoing 
extiact  respecting  the  part  which  Penii  acle.l 
in  public  lile,  deserve  examinalion.  In  one  of 
his  chief  accusations,  Macaulay  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  have  dealt  unfairly.  Happily  for 
the  reputation  of  Penn,  he  was  subject  in  his 
lifetime,  and  in  the  lileiime  of  his  defaniers,  to 
many  severe  proofs  of  his  iniegrily,  and  came 
triumphantly  out  of  them  all. 

The  deihronement  and  exile  of  James  II., 
rendered  the  personal  friends  of  that  monarch 
objects  of  general  suspicion  and  dislike,  and 
exposed  Penn  among  oihers  to  a  severe  scruti- 
ny into  his  past  conduct.  On  ihe  day  preced- 
ing Ihe  flight  of  the  king,  William  Penn  was 
called  before  the  Lords  of  ihe  Council,  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  there  examined.  He  boldly  avowed  his 
altachment  to  (he  king,  who  he  said,  had  al- 
ways been  his  friend,  and  his  falher's  friend, 
and  that  he  did  ever  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
inlluence  him  to  his  true  inleresl."  Allhoiigh 
nothing  appeared  against  him,  he  was  re- 
quired to  give  security  for  his  appearance  at 
the  next  term. 

When  he  made  his  appearance  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Easier  term  (1689), — "  afler  w:^it- 
ing  a  considerable  lime,"  says  Clarkson,  "  not 
one  person  could  be  produced  against  him. 
Not  one  person  could  be  found  who  would 
either  say,  that  he  was  a  Papist,  or  Jesuit,  or 
who  would  even  try  to  prove  that  he  had  aided 
in  any  manner  the  late  king  in  an  attempt 
either  to  establish  Popery  or  arbitrary  power." 
And  he  was  accordingly  discharged. 

It  is  incredible,  if  ihe  charges  made  against 
Penn  respecting  his  participation  in  the  odious 
transaction  wilh  the  young  women  at  Taun- 
ton, had  been  as  represented  by  Macaulay, 
that  it  should  not  have  been  brought  against 
him,  in  this  hour  of  triumph  of  the  enemies  of 
King  James,  when  all  who  had  shared  in  the 


oppressive  acis  of  that  monarch,  and  had  not 
lurned  traitors,  were  the  objects  of  popular 
abhorrence. 

The  next  year  (1690),  he  was  again  brought 
before  the  council  on  a  charge  of  holding  trai- 
torous correspondence  wilh  James.  He  ap- 
pealed to  King  William  in  person,  and  after 
undergoing  an  examination  of  two  hours,  in 
which  he  avowed  his  personal  attachment  to 
the  exiled  monarch,  and  in  which  no  shadow 
of  guilt  was  fastened  on  liim,  was  again  per- 
mitted to  go  at  large.  In  the  same  \ear  dur- 
ing the  panic  of  an  e.xpecled  invasion  of  the 
French,  he  was  included  in  a  proclamation  for 
arresiing  numerous  suspecled  persons,  and 
was  thrown  inio  prison.  He  was  tried  at  Ihe 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  honourably  ac- 
quilled,  as  there  was  nothing  proved  against 
him. 

William  Fuller,  a  man  respecting  whom  the 
House  of  Cominous  alierwards  resolved,  that 
he  was  "a  notorious  impostor,  a  cheat,  and  a 
false  accuser,"  soon  aher  brought  an  accusa- 
tion against  him  upon  oath  ;  and  lo  avoid  ihese 
continued  persecutions  William  Penn  confined 
himself  closely  to  his  house  in  London,  and  re- 
mained in  close  retirement  for  nearly  three  yea  is, 
at  ihe  endof  which  lime  through  the  interference 
of  seveial  noblemen,  he  had  a  hearing  before 
the  king,  and  was  finally  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him. 
it  is,  we  repeat,  incredible  that  William  Penn 
could  have  passed  through  these  severe  ordeals 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  did,  had  Ihe  asper- 
sions of  iMacaulay  been  founded  in  truth  ;  and 
we  Ho  not  fear  to  pronounce,  that  if  it  were 
possible  now  to  insiilute  as  severe  a  scrutiny 
into  his  conduct,  ihe  result  would  be  the  sunie. 

It  requires  greai  caulion  and  discrinun-iiion  in 
a  hisiorian  to  make  a  proper  use  of  that  in*  al- 
ualile  aid  to  ihe  writing  of  true  historV — con- 
temporary evidence.  Auihentic  papers  pos- 
sessing intrinsic  avthorifij,  have  corrected 
many  an  ancient  error,  and  thrown  new  light 
on  obscure  passages,  and  on  the  characiers  of 
men  who  had  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  coniemporary  evi- 
dence,— ihe  private  journals  of  the  times,  that 
are  in  truth,  but  the  echo  of  the  Iransiiory 
rumours  of  the  day,  enlilled  to  no  more 
weight  than  the  hasty  paragraphs  of  a  news- 
p:iper  reporter.  The  eagerness  for  noveliy, 
and  the  desire  lo  be  original  may,  in  the  eyes 
of  ihe  historian,  give  lo  the  mere  idle  gossip- 
ings  of  such  men  as  Burnet  and  Walpole,  an 
authority  and  importance  altogether  unde- 
served. And  thus  it  is,  that  when  these  mere 
dictums  of  preiudiced  men  are  received  as 
authority,  and  begin  lo  pass  into  grave  works 
of  history  for  auihenlic  evidence,  there  is 
almost  always  room  for  suspicion  and  a  neces- 
sity for  correction.  Is  it  not  evident  that  our 
author  has  trusted  too  much  to  sources  of  this 
kind,  in  forming  his  opinions  of  the  historical 
characiers  wliom  he  has  passed  in  review  ? 

Our  historian  speaks  of  ihe  kindness  of  ihe 
family  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  allowing 
him  the  use  of  the  rare  and  valuable  manu- 
scripis  collccled  by  Sir  James  for  his  History 
of  England.  That  great  man  had  access  lo 
ihe  same  sources  of  inlormation  as  Macaulay, 
respecling  the  public  and  private  character  of 
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William  Penn,  whom  he  thus  describes.  How 
full  of  the  calm  and  philosuphical  wisdom 
which  distinguishes  all  that  Sir  James  has 
wiilten,  is  the  description!  "  That  strain  1 
heard  was  of  a  higher  mood." 

"This  adniirabie  person,"  says  he,  "had 
employed  his  great  abilities  in  support  of  civil, 
as  well  as  of  religious  liberty,  and  had  both 
acted  and  siiflered  for  them  under  Charles  II. 
Even  if  he  had  not  founded  the  commonweallh 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  an  everlasting  memorial 
of  his  love  of  freedom,  his  actions  and  his 
wrilings  in  England  would  have  absolved  him 
from  the  charge  of  intending  to  betray  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen.  But  though  the 
frit-nd  of  Algernon  Sidney,  he  had  never 
ceased  to  intercede  through  his  friends  at  court 
for  the  persecuied.  An  absence  of  two  years 
in  America,  and  the  occupation  of  his  mind, 
had  probably  lessened  his  connexion  vviili 
English  polilicians,  and  rendered  him  less  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  re- 
ceived by  that  prince  vviih  favour,  and  hopes 
of  indulgence  to  his  suffering  brethren  were 
early  held  out  to  him.  Ho  was  soon  admitted 
to  terms  of  apparent  intimacy,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  possess  such  influence  that  two  hun- 
dred suppliants  were  often  seen  at  his  gate  im- 
ploring his  intercession  with  the  king.  That 
it  really  was  great,  appears  from  his  obtaining 
a  promise  of  pardon  for  his  friend  Mr.  Locke, 
which  that  illustrious  man  declined,  because 
he  thought  that  the  acceptance  would  have 
been  a  confession  of  criminality.  He  appears 
in  1679,  by  his  influence  on  James,  when  in 
Scotland,  to  have  obiained  the  release  of  all 
the  Scotch  Quakers  who  were  imprisoned  ;  and 
he  obiained  the  release  of  many  hundred  Qua- 
ker prisoners  in  England,  as  well  as  letters 
from  Lnrd  Sunderland  to  the  Lord  Lieutenants 
in  England  for  favour  to  his  persuasion,  seve- 
ral months  before  the  declaration  of  indul- 
gence, it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  be 
gained  over  by  this  power  of  doing  good. 
The  very  occupations  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged brought  daily  before  his  mind  the  gene- 
ral evils  of  intolerance,  and  the  sulFeriugs  of 
his  own  unfortunate  brethren.  Though  well 
stored  with  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge, 
he  was  unpractised  in  the  wiles  of  courts;  and 
his  education  had  not  trained  him  to  dread  the 
violation  of  principle  so  much  as  the  infliction 
of  sulfering.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  he 
believed  the  king's  object  to  be  universal 
liberty  in  religion  and  nothing  further.  His 
own  sincere  piety  taught  him  to  consider  re- 
ligious liberty  as  unspeakably  the  highest  of 
human  privileges;  and  he  was  loo  just  not  to 
be  desirous  of  bestowing  on  all  other  men, 
that  which  he  most  earnestly  sought  for  him- 
self. He  who  refused  to  employ  force  in  the 
most  just  defence,  fell  a  singular  abhorrence 
of  its  exertion  to  prevent  good  men  from  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  their  conscience. 

"  Such  seem  to  have  been  the  motives  which 
led  this  excellent  man  to  lend  himself  to  the 
measures  of  the  king.  Compassion,  friendship, 
liberality,  and  toleration,  led  him  to  support  a 
system  of  whirh  the  success  would  Ir.ive  undone  j 
his  couniry,  and  afliirdcd  a  rrmarkalile  pioofj 
that  in  the  coniplicalcd  combinations  of  politi- ] 


cal  morality,  a  virtue  misplaced  may  produce 
as  much  immediate  mischief  as  a  vice." — 
Hist   of  Revolution,  page  289. 

The  history  of  William  Penn's  political  life 
and  of  his  influence  upon  the  measures  and 
conduct  of  James,  is  yet  unwritten.  Should 
the  materials  for  writing  it,  ever  be  collected 
and  arranged,  they  may  show. that  it  was  an 
example  not  of  misplaced  virtue,  producing  as 
much  immediate  mischief  as  vice,  but  of  the 
gentle  yet  powerful  influences  of  a  wise  and 
upright  man  in  moderating  the  counsels  he 
could  not  change,  and  in  staying  calamities 
he  could  not  avert.  The  world  may  yet  con- 
fess what  we  do  not  doubt  is  true,  that  many 
of  the  good  and  none  of  the  evil  actions  of  the 
bigoted  and  misguided  James,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  influence  obtained  over  his  mind 
by  the  plain-spoken  and  unpensioned  Quaker. 


The  True  Communion. 

1689.  "This  summer  the  Lord  was  exceeding 
good  to  me,  and  often  appeared  to  me  in  an 
nbuiidant  manner,  in  the  renewings  of  his 
everlasiing  love  to  my  soul.  This  greatly 
engaged  me  to  walk  in  humility  and  fiiilhlul- 
ness  before  him,  in  what  he  was  pleased  to 
make  known  to  me,  visiting  mo  from  season 
to  season  for  the  renewing  of  my  sireug'th  ; 
and  if  at  any  time  I  had  been  remiss,  speaking 
to  me  in  his  still  small  voice,  as  a  word  behind 
me,  saying,  this  is  the  way,  walk  in  it,  if  I 
turn  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  who  speak- 
elh  peace  to  his  people,  that  they  turn  not 
again  to  folly.  He  watcheth  over  me  con- 
tinually for  good,  so  that  my  heart  hath  been 
often  broken  and  tendered  in  a  sense  of  his 
love,  to  my  exceeding  comfort,  and  the 
strengthening  my  faith  and  hope.  This  is  my 
rejoicing,  which  1  cannot  but  commemorate 
and  mention  for  the  encouragement  of  others, 
to  wait  upon  the  Lord  in  faithfulness,  to  feel 
his  presence  near  them.  When  1  have  been 
walking  in  the  fields,  and  in  my  shop  and 
business;  yea,  on  the  highway,  and  on  my 
bed,  as  I  have  retired  to  the  Lord,  how  hath 
my  heart  been  broken  and  tendered  before 
him  in  a  sense  of  his  love  many  a  time.  1 
cannot  but  recommend  silence  and  retirement, 
whelher  in  meetings  or  out  of  meetings,  to 
wait  upon  the  Lord  and  enjoy  his  presence,  as 
the  greatest  good,  and  highest  attainment  we 
are  capable  of  in  ibis  lile  ;  and  which  I  hope, 
though  the  everlasiing  mercy  of  my  God,  I 
shall  never  forget,  but  prize  above  my  chief 
joy.  To  have  bread  in  one's  own  house,  and 
water  in  one's  own  cistern,  the  rejoicing  in 
one's  self  and  not  in  another,  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  all  this  world  can  aflbrd,  being  the 
joy  with  which  the  stranger  cannot  intermed- 
dle ;  the  white  stone  and  new  name,  which 
none  knows,  save  he  that  hath  il." 

169"2.  "  I  went  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at 
London,  in  the  Third  month,  where  I  had  not 
been  for  above  sixteen  years.  A  brave  time 
geiher,  the  presence  of  the  Lord  bc- 
nily  manilcsled  among  us,  could  my 
especially  at  the  gi'neral  meeting  at 
Wheeler  street,  the  most  solemn  that  ever  I 
was  in.  It  was  as  if  llie  glory  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  excellency  of  Carmcl   had  been  given 


unto  it  ;  of  which,  through  the  jjoodness  of 
God,  I  had  a  share,  to  my  exceeding  comfort 
and  refreshment,  which  made  me  in  love  with 
Yearly  Meetings  ever  since  ;  so  that  1  may  say 
it  was  a  lime  of  love,  many  brave  friends  of  the 
ministry  being  there.  Alter  which  we  return- 
ed home  in  great  satisfaction,  as  with  our 
sheaves  in  our  bosoms  ;  blessed  be  the  Lord 
forever." —  Wldting''s  Memoirs. 


had  I 
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Riches— Reforms. 

The  desire  to  grow  rich  suddenly,  which 
draws  so  many  into  ruinous  enterprises,  is  a 
prevailing  characteristic  of  our  age  and  nation. 
When  one  looks  at  the  woes  which  so  many 
of  our  race  appear  lo  suff^^r,  in  the  midsl  of  a 
land  upon  which  a  beneficent  heavenly  Parent 
has  poured  such  innumerable  blessings,  feelings 
of  sadness  are  often  produced,  and  the  question 
arises.  How  are  these  evils  lo  be  corrected  ? 
Thousands  suffer  for  want  of  some  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  but  a  far  greater  multitude  ar'' 
enduring  more  or  less  anxiety  from  being  un- 
able to  gratify  iinaginarij  wants.  To  learn  to 
be  conlent  with  such  comforts  as  can  be  attain- 
ed in  connection  wiih  that  Christian  quietude 
of  mind  which  is  "the  foretaste  of  heaven," 
is  the  summit  of  sublunary  happiness.  It 
would  indeed  be  a  happy  thing  if  the  poorest 
of  our  fellow-creatures  could  be  placed  in  a 
condition  to  provide  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, wiihout  such  bodily  faligue  and  mental 
solicitude  as  many  of  them  now  sutfer. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  young  per- 
sons, in  the  middle  rank,  in  regard  to  this 
world's  goods,  could  start  in  a  comfortable 
business,  without  such  difficulties, — such  pecu- 
niary risk, — such  mental  torture, — as  very 
many  of  them  now  undergo;  and  il  is  also 
desirable  that  those  who  have  been  successful 
in  the  chase  for  wealth, — who  are  yearly 
amassing  thousands  beyond  the  wants  of  ra- 
tional beings,  should  regard  themselves  as 
only  holding  their  liches  in  trust  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow-beings. 

Dillerent  schemes  have  been  devised  to  me- 
liorate ihe  condition  of  our  race,  lo  raise  the 
degraded,  and  bring  down  the  lofty  from  their 
seals  ;  but  il  is  certain,  that  they  must  all  piove 
ineflectual,  uniil  the  kingdom  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  becomes  more  generally  established  in 
the  hearts  of  men.  Our  fellow-beings  who 
are  engaged  in  moral  or  political  reforms,  are 
asking  us  from  every  quarter  to  come  lo  their 
assi^lance.  They  tell  us  that  ceriain  objects 
which  are  dear  lo  our  hearts, — objects  of  our 
solicitude,  or  it  may  be,  of  our  prayers,  would 
be  immediately  accomplished  if  mankind  would 
but  embrace  their  measures;  and  upon  our 
refusal  to  co-operate  actively  with  ihem,  we 
are  looked  upon  as  inconsistent,  perhaps  even 
denounced  as  hypocritical.  Alas  !  these  are 
our  fellow-ci-enIures,  their  eyes  have  been 
opened  to  behold  the  miseries  which  afllict 
mankind,  their  hearts  have  been  touched. — it 
may  be,  in  .some  instances,  divinely  loucheri, — 
to  feel  for  the  muliipliod  woes  of  humanity, 
but  the  i-emedv,  ihe  only  infallible  remedy  lo 
bring  peace  and  happiness  lo  the  disli-cssed 
and  ojipresscd,  seems  hidden  from  their  mental 
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vision.  To  some  extent  I  sympathize  wiih 
them.  With  those  iunong  them  who  are 
sincere,  I  could  rejoice  in  a  successful  termina- 
tion oftheir  hibours  of  love.  What  may  be  the 
result  of  these  extended  works  of  intellect  and 
zeal  must  be  left  for  time  to  discover.  Although 
the  unobtrusive  quietude  which  the  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  the  Liimb  among  us  are  now  called 
to  observe,  may  nat  appear  likely  soon  to  bring 
about  any  thing  of  consequence,  in  advancing 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  throughout  the  earth, 
we  must  wait  in  patience.  It  was  the  admo- 
nition of  our  blessed  Lord  when  speaking  to 
his  immediate  disciples,  of  a  time  when  great 
events  should  take  place  in  the  world,  "  In 
your  patience  possess  ye  your  souls:"  patiently 
to  await  the  command  to  go  forward,  seems  to 
be  most  impressively  the  duly  of  the  disciples 
at  this  day.  Never  was  there  a  time  when 
"  Lo  !  here  is  Christ,"  or  "  Lo  !  he  is  there," 
was  so  frequently  sounded  from  every  quar- 
ter, or  sounded  with  greater  assurance.  The 
Christian  world  is  lull  of  good  works,  (if  glit- 
tering di-'plays  of  charity  do  not  deceive,)  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  are  relying 
upon  some  idea  of  merit  from  those  deeds  as 
their  passport  to  heaven. 


From  ihe  North  American  &.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Fourth  month 
(April),  ISW. 

The  average  temperature  of  the  Fourth 
month  for  this  meridim  and  latitude  is,  lor  a 
series  of  years,  ^l  4-57  degrees,  and  the  ave- 
rage of  the  month  just  closed  was  51  1-20, 
being  a  sm  ill  fractiononly  colder  than  Ihe  mean 
of  many  years.  During  the  fore  part  oC  the 
mouth  the  weather  was  remarkably  line,  wester- 
ly winds  prevailing  from  the  1st  to  the  17th,  in- 
clusive, but  one  day  is  marked  as  cloudy,  and  on 
one  olher  day  some  rain  fell.  The  mornings 
of  the  loth  and  16lh  were  cold,  the  mercury 
being  at  27  at  sunrise,  and  ice  remaining  in 
the  gutters  nearly  all  day;  yet  the  cold  was 
more  severe  both  north  and  south  of  us.  A 
friend  writing  from  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  says  : 
"The  mercury  was  84  on  the  13th,  29  on  the 
14lh,  and  20  on  the  loth  ;  the  apple  and  peach 
trees  are  in  bloom."  Throughout  the  Southern 
States,  including  Florida,  the  frost  was  severe  ; 
cotton  was  destroyed  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
was  replanted  ;  other  crops,  as  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  fruit,  are  said  lo  have  been  much  in- 
jured, or  destroyed  in  porlions  of  ihe  South. 
In  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  a  man  is  said  to  have  pe- 
rished wilh  the  cold, 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  a  snow-storm 
came  on  in  Philadelphia,  and  continued  with 
increased  severity  during  the  evening  and  part 
of  the  night  ;  a  strong  wind  blew  at  the  time 
from  the  west,  and  this  with  a  temperature  of 
36  constituted  one  of  the  most  severe  storms 
of-  Ihe  past  season.  On  ihe  morning  of  the 
19lh  the  snow  was  about  4  inches  deep  on  the 
roofs  in  town,  but  had  nearly  disappeared  by 
evening.  Much  of  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
has  been  cloudy,  cold,  and  cheerless,  with  fre- 
quent drizzly  rain.  The  wind,  and  the  lower 
clouds  have  generally  moved  from  the  north 
during  the  cold  weather,  but  when  these  clouds 


have  been  sufficiently  broken  to  see  beyond 
them,  an  upper  stratum  of  fair  weather  clouds 
has  been  apparent,  moving  from  the  S.  W. 
This  appearance  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  electrical  phenomena;  com- 
ing fiom  opposite  points  of  the  heavens,  these 
clouds  are  often  of  very  difft'rent  temperature,  j 
as  well  as  different  electric  condition;  and 
when,  under  these  circumstances,  they  are 
brought  logether,  electricity  is  evolved,  and  a 
tempest  ensues  ;  condensation  takes  place,  and 
rain  falls.  However,  more  frequently  one 
stratum  of  clouds,  from  its  greater  specific 
levily,  is  borne  far  above  the  other,  and  no 
such  conlact  lakes  place. 

Vegetation  was  rapid  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month,  and  though  checked,  and  some 
of  the  less  hardy  leaves  and  blossoms  scaihed 
by  the  severe  frosts,  their  beauty  is  already 
nearly  restored  ;  and  as  the  mean  temperature 
liC  Ihe  monih  was  scarcely  below  the  average, 
it  is  probable  that  Flora  will  wear  a  robe  not 
less  comely  than  is  her  wont,  on  this,  her  natal 
day. 

The  American  Larches,  pinus  microcarpa, 
(Hacmaiack  of  the  Norih,)  in  Independence 
Square,  have  assumed  the  most  lively  green  ; 
its  radialing  liifis  of  linear  leaves  give  to  ibis 
tree  an  evergreen  look,  while  its  hardy  cha- 
racter, graceful  form,  and  early  foliage,  en- 
title it  to  a  high  place  in  our  regard. 

The  same  square  contains  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  exotics,  (Pa(/Z(«a  Imprriulis)  presented 
to  the  city  some  four  years  since,  and  planted 
in  the  several  public  squares.  This  tree  seems 
hardy,  and  in  rapidily  of  growih  resembles 
its  fellow  countryman,  the  Alanthus,  so  com- 
mon in  our  streets;  it  is  comparatively  a  new 
importation  from  Japan,  and  matured  its  seeds 
in  Europe  lor  ihe  first  time,  I  think,  so  lately 
as  five  or  six  years  ago;  and  yet,  the  speci- 
men alluded  to  has  a  fine  cluster  of  blossom 
buds  on  its  topmost  branch,  and  if  it  has 
escaped  the  late  frost  we  may  soon  witness  the 
expanding  of  its  blossoms,  and  the  maturing 
of  its  seeds  ihe  present  season.  In  Washing- 
ton Square,  the  double  flowering  cherry  is  fast 
crowning  ilself  wiih  white,  and  the  red-bud  is 
putting  on  its  covering  of  purple. 

By  our  daily  record  it  appears  that — 

Fi'om  the  1st  to  the  6th  the  weather  was 
fair,  with  a  south  and  west  wind — some  ice  on 
Ihe  morning  of  the  2d  ;  highest  mid-day  tem- 
perature 64. 

On  the  Tlh  and  8th  slill  fair;  mercury  at 
70  at  mid-day,  apricot  in  bloom.  Wind 
westerly. 

The  9lh  was  hazy  in  the  morning,  clear  p. 
M.  Wind  N.  W.  in  the  morning,  and  veered 
to  the  S.  at  2  p.  m.  ;  thermometer  52  and  62. 

The  lOih  was  overcast,  wilh  some  rain, 
the  first  this  month.  Wind  changed  from  N. 
to  S.;  thermometer  46  and  58. 

From  the  lllh  to  the  14th,  inclusive,  was 
Ciur.  Wind  N.  and  W. ;  thermometer  from 
42  to  49  at  sunrise,  and  from  48  lo  70  at  noon. 
Snow  in  Pillsburgh  on  the  14th. 

The  15th  was  clear  but  cold,  wiih  a  west 
wind;  thermometer  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to  40 
only  at  noon.  Good  sleighing  at  Montpelier, 
Vermont. 

The  16lh  and  17th  were  still  cold;  ther- 


mometer 27  and  32  only  at  sunrise,  and  42 
and  55  at  p.  m.     Wind  westerly. 

There  was  some  rain  on  the  moiningof  the 
ISih,  wilh  a  S.  wind.  P.  M.  wind  veered  to 
the  W.,  wilh  snow,  increasing  towards  evening 
to  a  severe  slorm  ;  thermometer  45  at  sunrise, 
but  fell  to  36  at  2  p.  m. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  was  cold.  Ther- 
mometer at  29  only,  and  the  roofs  covered 
wilh  four  inches  of  snow  ;  on  the  earth  not 
much  remained.     VVind  N.  W. 

The  20ih  and  21st  were  fine  pleasant  days, 
wilh  a  S.  W.  wind  ;  thermometer  40  and  34 
at  sunrise,  and  50  and  54  at  2  p.  m. 

From  the  22d  to  the  28lh,  inclusive,  there 
was  not  one  fair  day.  A  N.  E.  wind  prevailed, 
with  slight  drizzly  rain,  alternately  with  hu<ie 
floating  clouds  and  transient  sunshine,  'i'iie 
morning  temperature  varied  from  46  to  56, 
and  the  afiernoon  from  54  to  67. 

The  29ih  was  fair  and  ple.isant,  but  cool; 
thermometer  53  lo  64.     Wind  N. 

The  30th  was  clear  and  cool  in  the  a.  si., 
wilh  a  west  wind,  which  chan-ed  to  S.  E.,  and 
the  thermometer  rose  from  44  at  sunrise  to  70 
at  2  p.  M. 

We  have  put  down  20  days  as  clear,  and  8 
as  cloudy.  Some  rain  lell  on  6  days,  and 
snow  on  2.  The  whole  quanlity  of  rain  and 
snow  for  the  month,  as  observed  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospiial,  was  If  inches. 

The  higiiest  temperature  of  the  monlh  was 
70,  the  lowest  27,  and  the  mean,  as  given 
above,  was  51^.  P.S. 

Philadelphia,  Fifth  month  1st,  1849. 

P.  S. — In  our  review  of  last  month,  the  31st 
day  was,  wiihout  Gregorian,  or  olher  sufficient 
aulhority,  stricken  from  the  calendar,  it  was 
»ell  eniilled  to  noiice,  as  the  warmest  day  of 
the  monlh  ;  slill,  the  average  temperature,  as 
given  for  the  monlh,  would  have  varied  but 
a  small  fraction  by  its  insertion. 


The  Great  Bridge  at  Wheeling,  To.— The 
people  of  Wheeling  are  going  on  rapidly  wiih 
the  construction  oftheir  vast  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  river,  the  span  of  which  will  be  lOlO 
feet,  and  its  height  above  low  water  97  feet, 
to  avoid  obstructing  the  steamboats.  It  will 
cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 


Emancipation  in  Missouri. — The  St.  Louis 
New  Era,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  ami-,, 
slavery  sentiment  in  ihe  slave  Stales,  says  : 
"  In  our  own  Siate  there  can  remain  no  doubt 
but  ihat  ibis  great  question  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  slavery  will  soon  be  made,  and  will 
have  lo  be  met." 

Queer  Property. — A  New  Orleans  paper 
advertises  for  sale  one  ^'■undicidid   half  of  a 
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In  the  brief  noiice  of  our  Yearly  Meeting  in 
last  week's  number,  we  accidentally  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  proposition  coming  from  our 
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brolhren  of  New  York  for  a  conference  of 
committees  from  the  different  Yearly  Meetings, 
to  a>=semble  in  the  Seventh  month  next,  in 
Baltimore,  obtained  the  solid  consideration  of 
the  meeting,  but  way  did  not  open  to  move  in 
the  matter. 

A  Friend  residing  at  some  distance  inquires, 
"Why  do  you  not  tell  us  something  of  the 
Women's  Yearly  Meeting?  1  always  feel  in- 
terested in  hearing  how  they  got  on;  there 
teems  a  blank  in  'The  Friend,'  when  we 
hear  but  one  side." 

Women's  meeting  we  understand  was  large, 
and  held  with  muL'h  solemnity  and  weight. 
The  proportion  of  young  women  was  as  great 
as  usual,  and  their  general  appearance  and  de- 
portment gave  comfort  to  their  elder  Friends 
When  the  queries  and  answers  were  read, 
much  appropriate  counsel  was  communicated, 
inciting  the  members  to  increased  laithfulness, 
and  10  examine  scrupulously  into  iheir  moiives 
to  action,  and  the  standard  by  which  they 
were  governed  in  their  habits  of  living;  and 
the  young  people  were  cautioned  against  the 
influences  of  the  fashions  of  a'  corrupt  world 
around  them,  and  lightly  esteeming  the  Chris- 
tian testimonies  which  substantial  Friends  have 
from  the  beginning  felt  religiously  bound  to 
support. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
sent  by  ihe  Men's  meeting  were  very  accept- 
able and  interesting,  introducing  them  into 
sympathy  with  their  brethren  in  the  arduous 
duties  which  pertain  to  that  station.  'J'he  re- 
port on  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  the 
New  England  division,  we  are  told,  was  listened 
to  wiih  deep  interest,  and  as  with  a  number  of 
the  brethren,  gave  many  of  them  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter  than  they  had  before. 
They  received  and  replied  to  epistles  from  all 
the  Yearly  Meetings  with  which  they  corres- 
pond ;  and  their  annual  assembly  closed  on 
Sixth-day  afternoon  iindera  feeling  of  as  great 
quietude  and  ingathering  of  spirit,  as  some  of 
them  ever  witnessed;  and  the  prevailing  trust 
and  hope  was,  that  the  Great  Mead  of  the 
Church  was  bringing  them  into  nearer  fellow- 
ship with  himself,  and  with  one  another  in 
Him;  harmony  having  prevailed  throughout 
their  solemnity  ;  which  they  regarded  as  an- 
other favour  from  his  Divine  hand. 

"A  Review  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences 
of  the  Mexican  War.  By  William  Jay 
Boston:  Benjamin  B.  Mussey  &  Co.;  Uriah 
Hunt  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;'  M.  W.  Dodd 
New  York.  1849."— r.imo.  pp.  333. 

We  have  received  a  volume  with  the  fore- 
going title.  In  the  introduction  the  author 
says:  "The  Review  has  far  loftier  ol)iects 
than  those  of  an  historical  record.  It  aims  to 
recommend  and  enn)rce  the  duly  of  preserving! 
Peace,  by  exhibiting  the  wickedness,  the  base- 
ness, and  the  calamitous  consequences  of  a 
victorious  War,  eff(;cting  all  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  waged.  It  seeks  to  warn  the  country 
against  that  admiration  of  military  prowess, 
which,  by  degrading  in  thepublic  esiimai' 
the  virtues  which  conduce  lo  the  happin 
and   security  of  society,  and  by  fostering  the 


rts  and  passions   which   minister  to  human 

estruclion,  is  corrupting  the  morals  and  jeop- 
arding the  liberties  of  the  Republic.  It  strives 
to  excite  the  abhorrence  of  the  good  for  that 
statesmanship  which  seeks  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  country  in  defiance  of  Ihe  laws  of 
God  ;    while    by  presenting  a  true   portrait  of 

he  patriot,  it  would  fain  aflt)rd  some  aid  in 
delecting  spurious  resemblances." 

The  work  commences  with  the  early  efforts 
to  wrest  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  traces  the 
principal   events  of  the  war   both   in  the  field 

nd  the  legislature.  The  concluding  chapter, 
the  371  h,  is  on  "  War,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
vention."    The  work,  so  far  as  we  may  judge 

rom  a  cursory  glance  through  ii,  appears  to 
be  ably  execuied,  and  it  is  our  intention  here- 
after lo  offer  some  selections. 

War,  famine,  and  pestilence,  are  still  pro- 
diicing  their  desolating  effects  in  different  parts 
of  Europe. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  recent 
papers. 

The  late  steamer  brings  intelligence  that 
hostilities  have  recommenced  between  Den- 
mark and  Prussia;  and  the  Danish  fleet  at- 
tempting to  take  the  fortress  of  Eckernford  were 
defeated,  and  two  of  the  vessels  captured; 
n  this  engagement  about  300  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen.  A  victory  is  reported  to  have 
been  gained  by  the  Hungarian  forces  over  the 
Austrians,  and  the  latter  to  have  lost  1300 
men.  Brescia,  a  town  in  Ausirian  Italy,  hav- 
ing revolted,  after  a  siege  of  8  days,  the  ruins 
of  what  was  once  Brescia,  fell  into  possession 
of  the  Austrians.  Marshal  Reyman  sat  down 
before  the  walls  with  3290  men  and  six  can- 
non. The  terms  of  arrangement  which  he 
offered  not  being  accepted,  he  divided  his  force 
nto  five  detachments,  each  of  which  attacked 
one  of  the  gates.  The  artillery  of  the  citadel 
opened  its  fire  at  the  same  time.  The  slrug- 
was  terrible,  as  each  house  was  taken  by 
assault;  and  one  account  says,  the  inhabitants 
that  were  in  the  streets,  were  driven  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  into  the  houses,  and  those 
not  slain  were  burnt  alive.  The  town,  say 
one  of  the  papers,  being  surrounded  by  the 
Austrians,  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape, 
and  the  carnage  was  immense. —  Rome  though 
quiet,  is  unsettled.  The  Pope  remains  at 
Gaela.  The  king  of  Naples  was  preparing 
for  an  attack  on  the  Sicilians,  having  been 
hitherto  restrained  by  an  apprehended  rising 
of  the  Calabrians.  The  people  of  Genoa  have 
gained  a  temporary  triumph,  and  Tuscany  is 
preparing  to  resist  the  further  encroachments 
of  Austria. 

The  cholera  is  making  sad  ravages  amongst 
the  troops  in  the  several  quarters  of  Paris.  It 
is  believed  the  dampness  of  the  weather  has 
contributed  much  to  the  development  of  the 
disease. 

In  Ireland  the  reports  from  the  District  Poor 
Law  Inspectors  record  a  volume  of  misery 
most  disspiriting  to  glance  over.  Every  page 
of  this  book  which  is  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, teems  wiih  evidence  of  the  exemplary 
patience  of  the  unhappy  peasantry,  under  suf- 
ferings that  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  civilized  world.     The  parish  of  Connaught 


is  said   to  be  almost  a  desolation.     The  num-        | 
her  of  inhabiiants  it  is  calculated   is   reduced        j 
from  12,000   lo  GOOO  ;  and  the  creatures  that        ( 
still  live   and    move  there,  may  be  termed  an        { 
accumulation  of  dead   and    dying  humanity,        j 
rather  than  what  is  meant   by  a  population. — 
The  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland  died        i 
with  cholera,  after   an    attack   of  nine   hours        i 
duration.     The  destitution  and  disease  in  the 
Southern  and  VVestern  provinces  have  become        , 
really  alarming;  yet,  says  a  reporter  in  Gal-        1 
way,  there  is  no  medical  aid;  the  people  are        j 
left  lo  perish  without  food,   without  medicine  ; 
even  a   grave   is   not   to   be   had   for  money. 
Truly  this  is  lamentable  in  a  Christian  land! 

What  a  fearful  picture  does  the  state  of 
things  in  Europe  present  I  Would  such  dread- 
ful doings  be  permitted  by  a  merciful  and  be- 
neficent Almighty  Parent,  if  the  Christian 
nations  were  nations  of  sincere,  humble  Chris- 
tians? And  when  we  turn  our  eyes  to  our 
own  Continent,  what  wickedness  is  prevailing 
and  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Private  wrong 
and  debauchery,  prepare  the  way  for  public 
outbreaks  of  violence  and  destruction.  Were 
it  not  for  mercy  still  extended  from  the  Ruler 
of  nations,  what  have  we  to  protect  us  from 
the  lawless  outrages  of  infuriated  mobs.  Our 
neighbours  in  Canada  appear  to  be  in  a  great 
ferment.  May  nothing  be  said  or  done  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  promote  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  misrule.  It  may  spread  like 
fire  into  our  own  borders. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Moses  Frazier,  per  Elizabeth  Flaworth, 
Ohio,  $2,  to  .-iS,  vol.  23  ;  Nathan  S.  .Martin,  S2,  lo  33, 
vol.  23;  Mary  Yerkes,  per  J.  VV.  $1,  to  52,  vol.  22; 
Elisha  Stiilibs,  $1,  to  52,  vol.  23,  and  lor  Ricliard  Tal- 
bert,  82,  vol.  22  ;  William  Green,  Barncsville,  O.,  §4, 
vols.  21  and  22. 


Married,  in  Friends'  Meeling-,  TiicUerton,  N.  J., 
Third  month  22d,  Joseph  H.  Cook,  of  Philadelphia,  to 
An.\a  Pharo,  of  the  former  place. 

,  on  Fifth-day,  the  2Gth  ult.,  at  Friends'  meet- 
ing, Gwyncdd,  Montg^omcry  county.  Pa.,  Thomas 
WisTAR,  of  Abington,  to  Priscilla,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward FouLKE,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  bis  residence,  near  Salem,  O.,  on  the  28th 
of  Second  month,  last,  of  bronchitis,  after  ii  lingering' 
illness  of  more  than  three  years,  Samiiel  Olipha.vt, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age;  a  meniltcr  of  Salem 
Monthly  and  Particular  Meetings.  When  first  con- 
fined to  his  room  in  the  Eleventh  month  last,  he  told 
a  friend  he  was  entirely  resigned,  and  saw  nothing  in 
his  way,  having  thought  lor  a  year  that  he  should  not 
live  long.  His  cough  becoming  troublesome,  so  that 
he  could  not  lie  down  to  rest  day  or  night,  he  said,  in 
allusion  thereto,  "  I  am  a  poor  afflicted  creature,  but 
I  spend  many  happy  hours,  which  takes  away  half 
my  suftering."  At  one  lime  being  so  low  that  his  al- 
tendanls  thought  he  could  not  long  survive,  alter  giv- 
ing pertinent  counsel  lo  some  of  his  cliildrcn  on  Iho 
sulijcct  of  dress,  he  added,  "  What  a  happy  thing  it 
is  to  be  ready  to  meet  death  !"  At  another  lime  said, 
he  had  seen  more  real  satisfaction  since  Bitting  in  his 
ciiair,  than  in  all  his  life  before.  He  was  not  iicard 
lo  utter  a  murmur;  and  abiding  in  patience,  whci^ 
the  welcome  messenger  arrived,  he  quiclly  breathed 
his  last,  and  is,  we  doubt  not,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
happy  elernily. 
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IctlcLS  of  Sarah  [Lyaes]  Griibb. 

The  mime  ofSarnli  Grubb,  formerly  Sarah 
LiyiU'S,  h:is  long  been  assi)ci;»lecl,  in  the  minds 
jfrniiiiy  both  in  .\merica  and  in  Great  Brit- 
!«,  with  a  character  rarely  equalled,  in  these 
kys,  for  tirmness  and  laithfuiness  to  the  an- 
:ienl  principles  of  our  profession,  and  to  the 
jraclices  which  are  the  genuine  fruit  of  those 
irinciples — for  clearness  of  vision  under  holy 
jnoiiitmg  to  detect  error  in  the  specious  guise 
)f  right, — and  for  courage  and  I'earlessni'ss  of 
man,  under  the  puttings  Ibrlh  of  liie  great  dp- 
lain  of  the  host,  lo  wiihstand  the  attacks  of 
;he  enemy,  and  expose  his  places  of  ambush. 
Closely  united  in  spirit  to  such  soldiers  of  the 
Lamb's  army  as  .lohn  Barclay,  and  Thomas 
Shilliloe,  and' Daniel  Wheeler,  and  Ann  .tones, 
sh^  saw,  as  clearly  as  any  of  these,  the  ad- 
vances of  a  spirit  tending  to  lay  waste  the 
essential  characteristics  of  true  Quakerism, 
and  to  subsiilute  in  its  place  a  religion  of  show 
and  scniinipntalily.  Often  did  she  lift  up  the 
voice  of  warning  against  it  in  the  assemblies 
of  ihe  people,  and  clearly  in  private  life,  —  if  a 
hie  crninenily  given  up  to  the  calling  of  an 
apostle  can  be  styled  private, — did  she  testify  to 
her  Friends  the  linn  conviction  that  it  was  a 
false  and  a  delusive  spirit. 

She  died  in  the  year  1842,  in  the  same  faith 
in  which  she  had  lived  ;  and  many  of  her  Let- 
ters having  been  collected  by  some  members 
of  her  family,  have  recently  been  published  in 
England,  and  a  feiv  copies  .sent  over  for  sale 
at  Friends'  bookstore  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
proposed  to  selpct  some  of  the>e  Letters 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  and  lo  precede 
them  by  some  extracts  from  a  communication 
of  her  own,  addressed  to  her  children,  giving 
a  succinct  account  of  her  early  life.  The 
whole  work,  a  volume  of  4-50  pages,  is  fraught 
with  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  and  proves  thai 
she  was  taiii;ht  in  the  same  school,  even  the 
school  of  Christ,  where  the  "  inspeaking  Word 
of  Divine  Grace,"  in  the  humble  and  obedient 
soul,  is  the  unerring  teacher. 


Stoke  Nen-ington,  SSth  of  Twelfth  mo.,  1832. 
My  dearly  beloved  Children, — 

Being  now  in  the  si.xlieih  year  of  my  age, 
and  noi  knowing  how  long  it  may  please  in- 
finite Wisdom  to  leave  the  ability  for  employ 
of  this  kind,  I  embrace  the  present  time  to 
coiniiiit  to  writing  some  short  account  of  my 
past  lil'e  ;  hoping  ihe  perusal  of  it  may  be  bless- 
ed 10  you. 

1  was  born  at  Wapping,  London,  in  the 
year  HTo.  My  father's  "name  was  Mason 
Lynes;  he  was,  by  trade,  a  block  and  mast 
maker.  My  molher's  name  was  Hannah 
Holdway.  I  have  been  informed  that  they 
both  came  of  respectable  families  in  the  middle 
class  of  community,  and  were  each  favoured 
lo  e.xporience  soineihing  of  vital  religion.  My 
dear  mother  has  spoken  lo  me  of  the  lender- 
ne-:s  of  my  father's  conscience,  and  of  the  day 
of  Divine  visitaiion  to  her  own  soul  in  early 
life.  She  was  a  beautiful  person,  and  much 
admired  when  yoiiug;  but  could  not  see  her 
way  to  enter  the  married  stale,  until  she  had 
an  offer  of  the  hand  of  the  plain,  simple-heart- 
ed Mason  Lynes.  She  has  related  lo  me  an 
instance  of  my  father's  .sense  of  religious  duty, 
as  being  worthy  the  first  attention.  Having 
some  urgent  business  on  board  a  vessel  lying 
in  the  river,  that  was  lo  sail  at  a  certain  time, 
he  suffered  some  work  lo  be  done  on  the  First 
day  of  Ihe  week,  which  I  understand,  cost  him 
many  weeks  of  bitter  remorse.  He  was  in 
great  repute  for  upright  dealing  ;  and  being  of 
industrious  habits,  had  realized  some  property, 
when  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  call  him  from 
every  worldly  pursuit,  and  every  lender  tie  in 
nature,  lo  a  fi.xed  state  of  existence  in  the  world 
of  spirits.  Those  who  best  knew  him,  and 
witnessed  his  departure,  were  comforted  in  the 
persuasion  that  an  entrance  into  the  everlast- 
in^  kingdom  of  God  was  abundantly  minister- 
ed 10  him,  through  redeeming  love  and  mercy, 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  I  well 
remember  bis  taking  a  final  leave  of  his  seven 
children,  one  by  one.  While  he  laboured  hard 
for  breath,  he  counselled  us  severally  lo  fear 
and  love  God.  I  was  then  about  si.x  years 
old. 

Two  years  after  ibis  solemn  and  deeply  af- 
fecting event,  the  three  youngest  of  us  were 
placed  at  "  Friends'  School,"  Islington,  or  then 
Clerkenwell.  The  change  was  severely  felt 
by  us  who  had  come  fiom  every  comfort,  to 
endure  sore  privalions;  but  our  heavenly  Fa- 
ther blessed  all  to  my  mind — even  He  who  had 
visited  me  by  His  love  when  not  more  than 
five  years  old  ;  so  that  I  delighted  then  in  the 
"  Divine  Songs"  of  Watts,  which  an  amiable 
elder  sister  had  made  me  acquainted  with,  at 
that  eaily  period  of  my  life. 

At  school  I  sought  the  Lord  ;  feeling  His 
power  in  my  heart  operating  against  the  evil 


propensities  of  my  nature;  yet  to  these  cor- 
rupt inclinations  I  many,  many  times  gave 
way  ;  and  for  this  I  was  brought  under  great 
condemnation,  even  as  early  as  when  nine 
years  old  ;  so  iha?  I  bemoaned  my  conditioti, 
and  have  begged  arid  [irayed  at  that  period, 
for  a  heller  stale  and  a  happier.  I  went  oa 
sinning  and  repenting  for  years  ;  still  my  love 
for  good  books  increased,  and  for  good  people. 
We  had  few  books.  The  Bible,  and  one  or 
two  journals  of  Friends,  are  all  ihat  I  can  re- 
collect reading  ;  and  I  really  valued  them  as 
highly  as  I  was  capable  of  doing  in  this  my 
childhood.  When  I  grew  to  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  I  began  to  discover  somelhing 
about  me,  or  in  my  mind,  like  the  heavenly 
anointing  for  the  ministry;  for  the  Lord  had 
revealed  His  Word  as  a  hammer,  and  had  bro- 
ken the  rock  in  pieces  in  my  living  experience; 
and  I  was  contrited  under  a  sense  of  power 
and  love;  saying  even  vocally,  when  alone, 
"  Lord,  make  me  a  chosen  vessel  unto  Thee!" 
F  could  even  then  utter  good  things,  and  have 
done  so  to  my  schoolfellows  in  select  compa- 
nies ;  and  once  I  saw  several  in  tears  while  I 
spoke  to  them.  1  was  not,  however,  sensible 
of  a  Divine  requiring  to  do  as  1  then  did. 

Soon  after  1  was  fourteen  years  old,  a  friend 
from  Ireland  took  me  into  her  family  lo  attend 
her  children,  who  weic  young,  there  being 
four  of  them.  This  situation  was  as  a  fresh 
ordeal  to  me.     At  one  lime  I  wrote  thus — 

"  ird  of  Sixth  monlh,  1791.— Oh  the  deep 
distress  and  sore  anguish  of  soul  which  I  now 
feel !  It  is  beyond  expression  ;  yet,  out  of  the 
depth  of  my  tribulation,  have  I  been  permitted 
this  morning  lo  cry  nnlo  ihe  depth  of  His  mer- 
cies, whose  compassions  fail  not.  Oh  I  there 
is  somelhing  in  me  which  perhaps  is  not  of 
His  pure  Spirit;  that  wishes  it  might  please 
Him  to  cut  the  thread  of  my  life,  or  that  I 
mi^ht  go  into  some  solitary  place,  where  I 
might  mourn  and  none  know.it.  But  I  find 
another  language,  peradvenlure  more  profit- 
able to  attend  to,  '  Is  this  keeping  the  word  of 
my  patience  V  " 

I  was  then  eighteen  years  old  ;  had  come 
forlh  as  a  minister,  yet  discovered  great  need 
of  further  refinement,  both  lor  my  own  accept- 
ance with  the  Lord,  and  ihat  I  might  be  fit  for 
the  Lord's  use.  Truly  I  had  to  abide  the  fiery 
furnace. 

With  respect  to  my  first  appearances  as  one 
called  to  speak  in  the  high  and  holy  name  of 
the  Lord,  they  were  in  great  fear,  and  under 
a  feeling  that  my  natural  inclination  would  not 
lead  me  inio  such  exposure,  lor  I  shrunk  from 
it  exceedingly  ;  and  often  have  I  hesitated,  and 
felt  such  a  reluctance  lo  il,  that  t  have  sufl'ered 
the  meeting  lo  break  up  without  my  having 
made  the  sacrifice;  yea,  when  the  Word  of 
life,  in  a  few  words,  was  like  a  fire  within  me. 
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Great  has  been  my  mourning  tlirouuh  these 
omissions  of  duty,  allliougli  but  seventeen 
years  old  when  1  first  gave  ulteriince  pubNcly 
ID  a  sentence  or  two  ;  and  I  had  opened  my 
mouth  in  private  many  months  previously,  un- 
der the  constraining  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  ;  being  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  il  was  indeed  required  of  me,  poor  child 
as  I  was.  I  had  sweet  consolation  in  coming 
into  obedience  ;  and  after  a  while  was  surpris- 
ed to  find,  that  although  I  stood  up  in  meetings 
expecting  only  to  utter  a  Utile  matter,  more 
passed  through  me,  1  scarcely  knew  how. 

Thus  the  gift  grew,  and  much  baptism  and 
suffering  was  my  portion  from  time  to  time: 
the  great  work  of  my  salvation  and  sanctifica- 
tion  going  on,  while  I  was  occasionally  in- 
duced to  invite  others  to  the  needful  acquaint- 
ance with  Him  who  came  to  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity.  I  have  never  known  an  easier 
way  to  favour  with  the  Lord  of  life  and  glory, 
thrin  thnt  of  passive  submission  to  all  His  holy 
will  concerning  me,  even  under  dispensations 
most  proving  and  mortifying  to  the  fleshly 
mind. 

I  lived  nearly  ten  years  in  the  family  to 
which  I  went  from  school,  viz.,  that  of  Sarah 
Grubb,  of  Anner  Mills,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland. 
Never,  in  all  that  lime,  could  I  sec  my  way  to 
change  my  situation  ;  for,  through  all  the  dif- 
ficulty that  lay  in  my  way  of  fulfilling  my 
religious  duty,  [  believed  that  the  Great  Mas- 
ter had  some  good  end  which  He  designed  to 
answer,  in  perinitting  me  to  be  as  it  were 
cramped  in  the  gift  dispensed  to  me  as  a  min- 
ister of  Christ ;  and  my  faith  was  at  times  re- 
newed and  confirmed,  that  if  I  would  patiently 
endure  to  the  end,  my  reward  would  be  sure. 
Thus  I  was  mercifully  enabled  to  "  wail  all 
the  days  of  my  appointed  time  until  my  change 
came  ;"  until,  in  the  clear  openings  of  'J'rulh, 
I  was  led  back  to  my  native  land,  to  my  near 
relatives,  and  sent  forth  largely  to  publish  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel.  I  had  been  some 
journeys  while  a  servant  in  Ireland,  bul  now 
a  very  wide  field  of  labour  opened  before  me; 
and,  with  the  consent  of  my  Monthly  Meeting, 
I  travelled  much,  up  and  down  in  England, 
both  among  Friends  and  others,  for  some  suc- 
cessive years  ;  and  mtiny  blessed  and  power- 
ful meetings  we  had,  to  the  praise  of  His  ex- 
cellent name,  without  whom  we  can  do  no- 
thing, and  are  nothing.  For  some  considerable 
time  I  was  joined  by  my  beloved  friend  Ann 
Baker,  daughter  of  Samuel  Baker,  of  Birming- 
ham,and  afterwards  wife  to  Stanley  Pumphrey, 
of  Worcester.  We  passed  through  tribulation 
together,  which,  as  well  as  experiencing  some 
rejoicings,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  us 
in  true  sisterly  love  and  friendship  ;  and  in  it 
W8  were  preserved  to  the  end  of  her  course, 
which  was  finished  wilh  holy  triumph  many 
years  since.  Neither  hath  ileaih  itself  dissolv- 
ed the  heavenly  bond  by  which  our  spirits 
were  united  ;  even  in  that  which  outlives  all 
probation. 

It  pleased  tlio  I.ord  to  call  me  into  a  path 
much  untrodiieii,  in  my  early  travels  as  a 
messenger  of  the  Gospel  ;  having  to  go  into 
markets,  and  to  declare  the  Truth  in  the 
streets.  This  sore  exercise  began  in  Cork, 
Ireland;   bul  it  was  only  in  one  instance  re- 


quired of  me  in  that  nation  :  in  England,  how- 
ever, many,  very  many  such  sacrifices  1  had 
to  make  in  pursuit  of  peace;  and  in  pure  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father  I 
gave  up.  No  one  knows  the  depth  of  my 
sufferings,  and  the  mortifying,  yea,  crucifying 
of  my  own  will,  which  1  had  to  endure  in  this 
service  ;  yet  1  have  to  acknowledge  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  Divine  Grace  herein.  Many  times 
I  had  brave  opportunities  on  these  occa 
sinns,  to  invite  the  people  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  manifests  Himself  in  the  con- 
science as  a  light,  and  who  would  discover  the 
evil  of  covetousness  and  of  all  unrighteous 
ness  ;  leading  and  leaching  "  to  do  justly,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  wilh  God.'' 
Hundreds,  possibly  thousands,  who  would  not 
even  though  requested,  come  to  meet  us  in  a 
house,  or  place  of  worship,  have  thus  fell  th 
power  of  the  living  God,  in  hearing  tell  that 
He  rewardeth  every  man  according  to  his 
ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings 
In  some  instances  we  were  rudely  treated, 
Once  in  a  great  town  (Leicester)  while  I  was 
speaking  in  the  market,  there  came  two  men 
who  looked  really  furious.  They  said  the 
mayor  ordered  me  down  ;  coming  toward  me 
through  the  crowd  that  stood  around,  evidently 
intending  to  pull  me  down  from  where  I  stood  ; 
but  I  observed  them,  and  looking  at  them,  their 
countenances  fell,  and  they  appeared  to  have 
no  power  to  touch  me  :  however,  as  they  came 
with  an  order  from  the  mayor  of  the  town,  I 
told  the  peo|)le  how  it  was,  and  commended 
them  to  their  inward  Teacher — Christ.  When 
we  obeyed  the  order,  and  were  leaving  the 
place,  some  said,  had  it  been  a  mountebank 
who  stood  in  my  place,  he  would  have  been 
suffered  to  proceed  ;  but  that  which  drew  their 
attention  to  God  was  prohibited.  Others  who 
were  light  and  wicked,  reviled  us.  I  had,  as 
usual,  some  dear  and  tender  friends  among  the 
brethren,  who  accompanied  and  stood  by  me 
in  such  great  exercise.  These  partook  of  the 
insults  olfered — the  people  throwing  at  them  : 
indeed  somebody  was  unfeeling  enough  to 
bring  hot  melted  lead  and  cast  at  us  ;  some  of 
which  was  found  on  some  part  of  the  clothing 
of  one  dear  Friend.  I  retired  to  my  chamber 
at  a  friend's  house,  after  this  bustle;  and  oh 
the  sweet  tranquillity  that  filled  my  mind!  I 
thought  il  a  foretaste  of  that  glorious  rest  pre- 
pared for  the  children  of  God  in  His  eternal 
kingdom. 

At  Durham,  a  clergyman  came  in  a  rage, 
while  I  was  preaching  in  a  market  place,  want- 
ing some  of  the  people  to  hale  me  away  ;  but 
they  look  little  or  no  notice  of  him,  and  he 
passed  on.  Next  day  we  appointed  a  meeting 
fur  First-day  morning,  in  a  hired  room  in  this 
dark  town  ;  and,  as  was  usual,  posted  up  no- 
tices. These  were  torn  down,  and  we  were 
informed,  that  if  we  held  the  meeting,  we 
should  be  heavily  fined,  'i'he  meeting  was 
nevertheless  held,  and  owned  by  ihe  great 
Mead  of  His  own  Church.  At  the  close,  an- 
other was  appointed  for  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  and  a  large  heavenly  meeting  it 
was.  VVe  tarried  there  all  that  night,  but 
heard  no  more  of  the  ihreatcned  fine.  'J'his 
was  bul  one  of  divers  visits  to  Durham.  It  is 
not   my   intention,   in    writing  a  narrative,  to 


enter  much  into  detail  of. my  journeyings  from  1 
'  place  to  place,  but  to  leave  my  dear  chililren  I 
some  testimony  to  thesunicieiicy  of  that  Name  I 
in  which  we  are  called  to  confide,  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  come  up  in  faithfulness  to! 
all  Truth's  requirings. 


Curious  Clocks. — Almost  every  person  has 
heard  of  the  curious  clocks  of  Sirasburg,  and 
Lyons,  in  France,  and  we  were  of  opinion 
that  they  were  the  most  wonderfid  in  the  world, 
yet  we  have  discovered  that  there  are  two  in 
China  made  about  thirty  years  ago  for  ihe 
Emperor  by  the  East  India  Company,  whicli 
are  perhaps  the  most  wonderful. 

The  two  clocks  are  in  the  form  of  chariots, 
in  each  of  which  a  lady  is  placed  in  a  fine  at- 
titudo,  leaning  her  right  hand  on  a  part  of  the 
chariot,  under  which  appears  a  clock  of 
curious  workmanship,  little  larger  ihan  a  shil- 
ling, that  strikes,  and  goes,  for  eight  days.  On 
the  lady's  finger  sits  a  bird  finely  modelled, 
and  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  with  its 
wings  expanded  in  a  flying  posture,  and  which 
actually  flutter  for  a  considerable  time  on 
touching  a  diamond  button  below  it ;  Ihe  body 
of  the  bird  in  which  are  contained  part  of  the 
wheels  that  animate  it,  is  less  Ihan  the  16lhi 
part  of  an  inch.  The  lady  holds  in  her  left 
hand  a  golden  tube,  little  thicker  than  a  large 
pin,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small  round  box, 
to  which  is  fixed  a  circular  ornament  not 
larger  than  a  sixpence,  set  with  diamonds, 
which  goes  round  in  three  hours  in  a  constant 
regular  motion.  Over  the  lady's  head  is  a 
double  umbrella,  supported  by  a  small  fluted 
pillar  not  thicker  than  a  quill ;  under  the  cover 
of  which  a  bell  is  fixed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  clock,  with  which  it  seems  lo 
have  no  connection,  but  from  which  a  com- 
munication is  secretly  conveyed  to  a  hammer 
that  regularly  strikes  the  hour,  and  repeats  the 
same  at  pleasure,  by  touching  a  diamond  but- 
ton fixed  to  Ihe  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of 
the  lady  is  a  golden  dog;  before  which,  from 
the  point  of  the  chariot,  are  two  biids  fixed  on 
spiral  springs,  having  their  «ings  and  feathers 
set  with  stones  of  various  colours,  and  they  ap- 
pear as  if  flying  away  with  the  chariot,  which,  , 
from  another  secret  motion,  is  contrived  to  run 
in  any  direction,  either  straight  or  circular, 
while  a  boy  that  lays  hold  of  the  chariot  be- 
hind,  appears  to  push  it  forward.  Above  the 
umbrella  are  flowers  and  ornaments  of  pre- 
cious stones;  and  it  lerniinates  «ilh  a  fl\iiig 
dragon  set  in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  is 
of  gold,  most  curiously  executed,  and  embel- 
lished wilh  rubies  and  pearls.— /',■„«,  the  -Vcj-  ■ 
entijic  American. 


Electric  Teleffj-apliiiiff  in  Entrhmd  and 
America  Contrasted. — The  charge  made  by 
the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  for  the  trans- 
mission of  General  Taylor's  short  addi-ess 
from  Liverpool  to  London  by  electric  tele- 
graph, occupying  about  ninety-eight  lines,  was 
twenly-one  pounds  sterling,  while  the  same 
thing  would  have  been  done  in  America  for 
as  many  dollars.  This  is  a  mighty  dilFcr- 
ciice. — Late  Paper. 
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Scenes  ou  the  Prairies. 

TUB   BISON. 

We  saw  this  day  a  multitude  of  bisons. 
Chey  seemed  almost  to  cover  the  country  in 
lome  places.  The  dark  rolling  masses,  even 
n  the  distance,  made  a  low,  dull,  rumbling 
iound,  like  an  approaching  earthquake — such 
yas  the  rattling  of  their  hoofs  and  horns.  The 
julls  were  rolling  in  the  dust,  and  turning 
)ver  and  over  from  side  to  side,  or,  gathered 
n  little  groups,  were  engaged  in  obstinate 
:ombnt  ;  sometimes  so  intently  as  not  to  dis- 
;over  the  hunter,  unlil  the  sharp  crack  of  the 
rifle  was  heard,  and  the  deadly  tjullet  received. 
Bisons  constitute  the  poetry,  and  Indians  the 
romance,  of  a  life  upon  these  vast  prairies. 
Hunters,  trappers,  voyageurs,  or  emigrants, 
ivlien  they  are  in  the  bison  country,  relieve 
;lie  monolony  of  ihe  day's  toil  by  the  e.xcile- 
ment  of  ihe  chase.  An  immense  herd  exiends 
aver  the  plain,  perhaps,  for  several  miles 
round,  in  dense  masses.  The  fiery  hunter 
lashes  in  among  them,  upon  a  trained  horse, 
IS  fiery  as  himself,  and  as  keen  for  the  sport. 
The  dense  masses  open  right  and  left  before 
him,  for  he  is  in  eager  pursuit  of  a  young  cow, 
that  finally  receives  his  shot  and  ftlls.  The 
rest  of  the  herd  sweeps  on  like  a  torrent,  aud 
the  luinler  reloads  as  he  pursues  the  flying 
multitude  ;  and  his  gallant  steed,  upon  whose 
neck  the  reins  lie  loose  and  flowing,  whose 
eyes  flash  fire,  and  whose  extended  nostrils 
and  open  mouth  exhibit  his  eagerness  for  ihe 
chase,  soon  brings  him  along  side  of  another 
fat  cow — for  he  has  been  so  trained  that  he 
knows  which  animal  to  select,  as  well  as  the 
master  he  so  proudly  bears  into  the  midst  of 
the  retreating  herd.  The  observer,  upon  a 
hill  so  far  distant  that  he  cannot  hear  the  crack 
of  the  rifle,  sees  the  smoke  curl  away  from  its 
muzzle,  and  knows  that  another  noble  animal 
is  levelled  with  the  dust.  The  hunter  having 
killed  as  many  as  he  wants,  dismounts  from 
his  panting  steed,  whose  sides  are  dripping 
with  foam;  and  having  fastened  the  bridle  to 
the  horns  of  the  yet  bleeding  beast,  proceeds 
to  take  from  it  the  ribs  and  a  few  choice  parts, 
with  which  he  return-i  to  his  companions,  leav- 
ing the  greater  part  for  the  wolves  to  feast 
upon  at  their  leisure. 

Then,  after  the  camp  fires  are  lighted,  there 
comes  on  the  roasting  of  the  ribs  and  houdins, 
the  chef  d''  CBiwre  of  all  who  know  how  to  ap 
predate  good  eating  in  the  great  prairie  wil 
derness.  Delicate  pieces  are  cooked  in  appro 
priate  vessels,  or  placed  on  sticks  around  the 
fire,  by  the  noisy  emigrant,  hunter,  or  trapper 
whom  the  very  scent  of  choice  fresh  meat  now 
makes  garrulous.  Stale  anecdotes  are  retail 
ed — puns,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are  perpo 
trated  ;  all  kinds  of  jokes  and  jesls  are  crack 
ed,  or,  it  may  be,  veritable  stories  are  related 
of  a  life  full  ofstartling  adventure  and  the  most 
thrilling  incident.  And  thus,  if  the  weather 
be  pleasant,  and  there  is  not  an  enemy  lo  fear, 
the  night  is  somelimes  whiled  away  in  merry 
conviviality  and  social  cheer  around  the  watch- 
fire  of  the  camp. — Presbyterian. 

Sense  of  Responsibilitij  in  Camels. — The 
camels  with  which  I  traversed  this  part  of  the 


esert  were  very  different  in  their  ways  and  dcring  the  continuance  of  flame  impossible, 
habits  from  those  which  you  get  on  a  frequent- j  These  are  generated  by  this  apparatus,  which 
ed  route.  They  were  never  led.  There  was  is  perfectly  portable;  for  one  ample  for  a  pri- 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  a  track  in  this  part  of  vate    house    weighs    only    about    twenty-five 

he  desert,  but  the  camels  never  failed  to  choose!  pounds.  It  is  so  contrived  that  by  simply 
the  right  line.   By  the  directiontaken  at  starting, 'touching  a  spring  this  active  agency  can  be 

hey  knew,  I  suppose,  the  point  (some encamp- [aroused  in  throe  seconds  of  time.  For  the 
ment)  for  which  they  were  to  make.     There  protection  of  larger  buildings,  such  as  churches, 


always  a  leading  camel,  (generally,  I  be- 
ieve,  Ihe  eldest,)  that  marches  foremost,  and 
determines  the  path  for  the  whole  party.  If  it 
happens  that  no  one  of  the  camels  has  been 
accuslomed  to  lead  the  others,  there  is  very 
great  difficulty  in  making  a  start.  If  you  force 
your  beast  forward  for  a  moment,  he  will  con- 
trive to  wheel,  and  draw  back,  at  ihe  same 
time  looking  at  one  of  the  other  camels,  with 
an  expression  and  gesture  exactly  equivalent 
to  "apres  vous."  The  responsibility  of  find- 
ing the  way  is  evidently  assumed  very  unwil- 
lingly. 

Alter  some  time,  however,  it  becomes  under- 
stood that  one  of  the  beasts  has  reluctanlly 
consented  to  take  the  lead,  and  he  accordingly 
advances  for  that  purpose.  For  a  minute  or 
two  he  goes  on  wiih  much  indecision,  taking 
first  one  line  and  then  another,  but  soon,  by 
the  aid  of  some  mysterious  sense,  he  discovers 
ihe  true  direction,  and  follows  it  steadily  from 
morning  lo  night.  When  once  the  leadership 
is  established,  you  cannot  by  any  persuasion, 
and  can  scarcely  by  any  force,  induce  a  junior 
camel  to  walk  one  single  step  in  advance  of 
the  chosen  guide. —  Traces  of  Travel 


A  Discovery  for  Preventing  Fires. — A 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Inslilulion,  held 
about  a  week  since,  an  important  paper 
was  read,  which  is  making  some  talk  among 
the  scientific  men  here,  and  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  world  at  large,  its  imporiance  induces 
me  to  write  you  an  account  of  it,  that  you  may 
call  public  altenlion  to  an  invention  at  onci 
perfectly  simple  in  its  operation,  evolving  a 
familiar  effect  from  a  well  known  cause,  am" 
yet  in  its  application  of  such  vast  and  incalcu 
lable  value.  It  is  no  less  than  a  discovery 
by  means  of  which  carbonic  acid  gas  is  applied 
lo  the  exiinguishment  of  fires  with  complete 
success,  in  its  operation  inslanlaneous,  and 
with  this  immense  advantage,  with  none  of  th( 
injury  to  furniture,  buildings,  &c.,  inseparable 
from  Ihe  use  of  water  for  a  similar  purj)ose. 

The  paper  lo  which  1  refer  was  rend  at  the 
meeting,  by  1.  Barlow,  and  was  an  account  of 
an  invention  of  a  person  named  Phillips,  call- 
ed "  Phillips's  Fire  Annihilator."  The  paper  has 
since  been  published  in  the  annals  of  the  so- 
cieiy  at  length.  I  will  give  you  an  abstract  of 
its  purport  in  a  kw  words. 

In  large  fires,  flame  is  the  great  agent  of 
destruction  ;  it  occasions  a  violent  draught,  in- 
tense heat,  and  rapidly  generates  suftbcaling 
and  noxious  gases.  For  its  exisience  a  con- 
slant  supply  of  pure  air  is  necessary,  as 
well  as  a  constant  high  temperature.  To 
prevent  the  latter  water  is  sufficient,  but  not  so 
lo  prevent  the  other  condition.  The  "  fire  an- 
nihilator" subdues  flame  by  preventing  effect- 
ually the  supply  of  its  vital  element,  pure  air, 
and  supplying  instead  one  destructive  to  its 
existence — carbonic  gas  and  steam — thus  rcn- 


actories,  &c.,  a  larger  apparatus  in  proporlion 
.vill  be  required,  in  a  convenient  position.  The 
potency  of  this  invention  was  exhibited  in  seve- 
ral different  ways  in  the  lecture  room.  Mo- 
dels of  houses,  ships,  &c.,  were  set  on  fire,  and 
when  fully  ignited  the  flame  was  extinguished 
as  soon  as  the  annihilator  was  brought  to  bear 

The  great  advantages  of  this  invenlion  are 
the  instantaneous  effect  produced,  long  before 
a  fire-engine  could  have  been  got  in  prepara- 
tion or  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fire,  and  the 
complete  freedom  from  any  injury  to  furniture 
inseparable  from  the  employigent  of  water. 
This  apparatus  may  be  always  at  hand  ready 
for  use,  is  easily  set  in  action,  is  always  sure 
to  come  into  action,  occasions  no  injury  to  the 
house  or  furniture,  and  no  injury  need  be  ap- 
prehended from  its  use.  This  is  all  the  ac- 
count of  this  important  discovery  yet  made 
public.  There  .seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  full  value  claimed  for  the  discovery,  which 
cannot  fiiil  lo  prove  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
applications  of  scientific  knowledge  that  ihis 
prolific  age  has  brought  forth.  If  I  am  able, 
during  my  brief  slay  in  England,  to  learn 
more,  I  will  write  you  again  respecting  it. — 
Cor.  of  Boston  Atlas.  II. 

London,  Marcli  1,  1849. 

A  New  Race. — A  hitherto  unknown  race 
of  people  has  been  discovered,  it  is  said,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  men  are  tall  and 
powerfully  built,  standing  7  to  7^-  English  feet 
in  height,  and  black  in  colour,  although  desti- 
tute of  the  usual  character  of  negroes,  in  fea- 
tures. Mehemct  Ali  sent  an  expedition  up  the 
White  Nile  in  search  of  gold,  and  there  found 
this  new  race  of  people — 1.500  of  whom  armed 
to  the  teeth,  came  down  to  the  shore  of  the 
river  where  the  vessel  lay.  The  name  of  ihe 
kingdom  occupied  by  Ihe  people  is  Bari,  and 
ils  capital  Palenja.  They  raise  wheat,  tobac- 
co, &c.,  and  manufacture  their  own  weapons. 

Late  Paper. 


California  Price  Current. — A  letter  dated 
San  Francisco,  .January  6th,  gives  the  follow- 
ing  as  the  prices  current  in  the  El  Dorado  at 
that  time: 

Average  price  of  articles  in  California — 
Good  coats,  S 60  to  $100  ;  good  panls,  $20 
to  $40  ;  fine  boots,  $16  to  $2.5  ;  patent  leather 
boots,  $50;  linen  shirts,  $60  lo  $120  per 
dozen  ;  shirt  buttons,  $1  to  $3  a  dozen  ;  clolh 
caps,  $8  to  $12  eacli;  sugar,  .30  to  35  cts.  a 
lb. ;  buller,  $1  to  $2  a  lb. ;  cheese,  same  price ; 
eggs,  $1.50  to  $2  a  dozen  ;  cutting  hair,  $2  ; 
haU-soling  pair  of  boots,  $5  ;  cotton  socks,  $2 
a  pair  ;  woollen  do.,  $3;  &c.  Labouring  men 
get  $10  per  day.  But  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  will  not  permit  them  to  save  much 
out  of  their  wages. — Ibid. 
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luedfrom  page  261  : 


This  young  man  was  named  David  Ferris; 
he  was  born  at  Slratford,  in  Connecticut, 
Third  month  10th,  17U7,  and  was  early  fa- 
voured with  the  visitations  of  Divine  Grace. 
He  mentions  a  simple  circumstance,  which,  with 
reflections  growing  out  of  it,  ministered  in- 
struction to  him  when  very  young  in  life.  He 
was  riding  on  horseback  through  a  river, 
against  a  very  rapid  current,  and  a  young  dog 
allempled  to  follow  him.  On  looking  round 
he  perceived  that  the  dog,  scarcely  able  to  stem 
the  force  of  the  stream,  was  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  horse,  and  appeared  in  great  dis- 
tress. David  felt  pity  for  the  poor  animal  who 
seemed  almost  desperate,  and  whilst  gazing  on 
it  with  concern,  there  opened  to  his  mind,  a 
sense  of  the  awful  amazement  which  a  poor 
immortal  soul  must  be  in,  when  death  is  close 
at  hand,  and  there  appears  no  hope  of  escape 
from  (jverlasting  punishment  and  woe.  'J'his 
thought  was  of  use  to  him  for  years. 

Simple  things  often  give  rise  to  reflections 
which  are  perjiianenlly  beneficial  to  the  seeker 
after  good.  Edward  Andrews,  of  whom  we 
have  already  given  some  account,  soon  after 
being  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  Crosswicks,  in  which  he 
exercised  his  gift.  His  former  evil  practices 
were  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  people  there, 
and  some  jealousy  was  felt  and  expressed  by 
them.  Of  this  he  was  informed,  and  in  great 
seriousness  and  sadness  he  rode  home.  He 
was  much  discouraged,  for  he  thought  he  had 
been  endeavouring  to  act  under  the  Divine  di- 
rection. On  his  journey  he  had  to  pass  over 
a  very  lively  stream  of  fresh  water,  and  up- 
on coming  to  it  he  observed  how  constantly 
and  quietly  it  slid  along.  The  thought  arose 
in  his  mind  as  he  watched  its  unceasing  flow, 
that  however  that  stream  might  be  prevented 
passing  for  a  lime,  it  could  never  be  perma- 
nently stopped.  For  receiving  from  its  Ibun- 
tain  head,  unfailing  additions,  it  must  in  the 
end  rise  high  enough  to  surmount  all  obstacles, 
when  it  would  pursue  its  way.  Divine  wis- 
dom opened  to  his  miml  th.it  tbiK  it  would  be 
with  his  gift,  if  he  was  faithful  iu  waiting  on 
the  blessed  {lead  of  the  Church,  the  giver  of 
every  blessing.  Instructed  and  consoled  he 
passed  on  to  his  home,  and  for  a  oonsidcj'able 
time  was  u  belly  silent  as  to  the  ministry. 
During  this  pcnoil  he  was  deepening  in  reli- 
gious tliui^^s,  anil  when  he  was  again  opened 
in  that  hue,  it  was  with  an  evident  increase  of 
life  and  power.  Now  his  services  were  ac- 
ceptable to  his  Friends,  and  he  was  inade  the 
instrument  in  the  Divine  hand  of  turning  many 
to  ri'^hleousncss. 

Oliver  I'axson,  a  valuable  elder,  who  resided 
at  Solebury,  Bucks  county,  had  a  dream  from 
which  he  derived  instruction.  He  thought  he 
was  from  home,  and  being  about  to  return,  had 
a  stream  of  water  to  pass  over.  On  reaching 
the  crossing  place  ho  found  a  largo  serpent, 
who  lold  him  ho  had  always  been  his 
enemy,  and  that  now  ho  was  determined  he 
should  not  pass  there.     Oliver  said,  that  was  I 


his  way  liome,  and  he  must  go  ihiough.  The 
serpent  still  however  opposed  him.  and  in  dis- 
couragement he  turned  away.  But  thoughts 
of  the  distress  his  family  would  experience 
should  he  not  return,  again  strengthened  his 
resolution,  and  he  determined  lo  return  and 
go  through.  He  found  now  that  the  serpent 
had  received  a  reinforcement  of  its  kind,  and 
the  obstacles  lo  crossing  were  more  formidable 
than  ever.  But  the  thoughts  of  home  pmrnpl- 
ed  him,  and  saying  "  Go  through  I  will,"  he 
made  a  cut  with  his  whip  at  the  serpents,  who 
all  slunk  away.  The  conclusion  he  arrived 
at  from  this  dream  was,  "Turn  from  duty, 
and  fresh  impediments  will  arise, — Resist  the 
devil  and  he  will  flee." 

Oliver  Paxson  was  a  faithful  man  in  every 
condition  in  life,  and  peculiarly  serviceable  in 
religious  Society.  His  judgment  was  sound, 
and  his  integrity  unblemished.  Being  afliict- 
ed  towards  his  close  wiili  an  asthmatical  com- 
plaint, he  was  frequently  confined  at  home. 
Yet  he  often  when  very  weak  got  to  his  own 
meeting,  saying,  "  I  never  feel  belter  than  when 
assembled  with  my  I-^riends  for  the  purpose  of 
solemn  worship.  There  may  yet  be  much  for 
me  to  sufl^er,  and  I  have  need  to  lay  hold  of 
every  means  of  renewing  mv  strength."  VVhen 
drawing  near  the  close,  he  said,  "  My  love  lo 
the  cause  remains  strong,  and  my  interces- 
sions are  at  times  fervent}  that  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  may  go  on,  to  the  hastening 
of  that  day,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover 
the  sea."  To  some  who  were  afflicted  at  see- 
ing him  suffer  much  pain  he  said,  "  1  have 
received  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and 
shall  I  not  receive  evil  ?  Nevertheless,  I  value 
the  sympathy  of  Friends, — yet  desire  that  my 
afflictions  be  not  lightened,  or  cut  short,  before 
the  work  is  done  ;  but  that  I  may  be  strength- 
ened to  wait  in  resignation,  till  my  change 
come."  Through  much  sutfering  he  was  sus- 
tained to  the  end  ;  and  having  as  he  expressed 
himself,  an  undoubted  evidence  vouchsafed 
him,  that  his  name  was  written  in  the  Laml''s 
book  of  life,  he  departed  in  peace,  Tenth  month 
■.i'Jih,  1817,  aged  70  years. 

David  Ferris  was  luouglu  up  a  Presbyte- 
rian, and  received  a  college  education.  Bel'ure 
going  to  college  his  understanding  was  opened 
to  see  ihat  various  points  of  doctrine  held  by 
Calvin  were  not  according  to  the  Truth,  and 
he  had  many  disputes  with  his  classmates  upon 
the  subject.  He  had  also  a  long  and  satisfac- 
tory conversation  with  the  head  of  the  college 
on  his  religious  views  and  experience.  About 
the  middle  of  his  last  year  at  colloL'e,  he  met 
with  Barclay's  Apol-i-v,  iMid  eon'ld  not  but 
unite  with  the  docinues  hud  ilov\ii  therein. 
Believing  that  men  couM  gne  no  authority  for 
any  one  lo  enler  into  the  exerei>e  ol'  the  minis- 
try of  the  Gospel,  he  now  fell  uneasy  at  taking 
degrees.  This  was  a  lime  of  deep  exercise 
and  tiial  with  bin), — he  had  been  highly  es- 
teemed by  those  about  lilm,  and  he  Ml  that 
should  he  now  leave  colleai.  be  would  be  des- 
pised, [lis  father  had  loudly  looked  lo  him, 
as  liki'ly  to  be  an  honour  to  the  family, — but 
David  knew  if  ho  followed  his  convictions  of 
duly,  his  attached  parent  woulil  consider  him 
as  its  disgrace.     Besides  this  he  had  the  iiros- 


pccl  of  an   immediate  seillement,  a  numerous 
congregation,  and  a  good  salary. 

Ilavint;  been  favoured  wiih  inward  strenglh 
to  perform  his  duly  and  leave  the  college,  he 
found  less  difficulty  than  he  had  apprehended. 
His  father,  although  he  would  not  speak  lo 
him  for  some  lime,  yet  at  last  relented,  and 
treated  liim  affectionately.  One  alter  another 
of  the  testimonies  of  Friends  bad  been  opened 
to  David  Ferris,  and  be  was  bioughi,  in  a  great 
cross  to  the  natural  will,  into  plainness  of 
speech,  and  into  a  disu.se  of  hal-honour  lo 
man.  Now  he  felt  drawn  to  allend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  people  culled  Quakers,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  latter  part  of  the  Third  month, 
1793,  he  went  to  ihe  |)ublic  meeting  held  at  the 
time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  on  Long  Island. 
He  wished  to  feel  whether  they  were  a  living 
people.  At  this  meeting  v\ere  several  Fiiends 
in  the  ministry  fiom  Europe,  boih  men  and 
women.  These  were  no  doubt  Samuel  Slo- 
vens, Mungo  Bewley,  Alice  Alderson,  and 
Margaret  Copeland,  who  were  then  in  Ame- 
rica. After  attending  ihis  meeling,  David 
says  of  ihe  Friends,  "  I  was  indubitably  satis- 
fied that  their  worship  was  in  Spirit  and  in 
Truth;  and  [that]  ihey  [were]  such  worship- 
pers as  the  Father  sought  and  owned.  I  was 
convinced,  bevoud  a  doubl,  that  they  preached 
the  Gospel  in  the  demonstrnlion  of  the  Spirit; 
and  Divine  authority  was  felt  to  allend  their 
ministry.  They  were  not  like  the  scribes,  lo 
whom  I  had  been  listening  all  my  life,  who 
had  neither  commission  nor  authority,  except 
lhat  which  was  received  from  man  ;  being  such 
as  the  Lord  never  ^ent  ;  and  therefore  could 
not  profit  the  people  they  professed  lo  leach. 
I  now  clearly  saw  the  difference  betneen  man- 
made  ministers,  and  those  whom  the  Leud 
qualifies  and  sends  into  his  harvest-field  ;  the 
difll^rence  between  Ihe  wheat  and  Ihe  chaff; 
and  it  was  marvellous  lo  me,  lo  reflect  how 
long  1  had  sat  under  a  formal,  dry,  and  life- 
less ministry."  "  I  heard  women  preach  the 
Gospel,  in  the  Divine  authority  of  'J'lulh;  far 
exceeding  all  the  learned  ral)bis  I  had  known. 
This  was  not  so  strange  lo  me  as  it  might 
have  been  lo  others;  for  I  bad  before  seen,  by 
the  immediate  manifestation  of  Grace  and 
'i'rulh,  ihal  women  as  well  as  men,  might  be 
clothed  «ilh  gospel  power;  and  that  daughiers 
as  well  as  sons,  under  llie  Gospel  dispensation, 
were  to  have  the  ^^pnii  poured  upon  them,  that  ] 
lliey  might  proplies\  ;  .-inil  ilioni^h  I  had  never 
before  heard  a  wouiaii  |ii('arii,  \(i  1  now  re- 
joiced lo  sec  the  prophecy  fulfilled." 

David  Ferris  found  it  necessary  lo  look 
around  for  some  means  of  temporal  support; 
and  feeling  inclined  lo  remove  lo  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  in  the  Sixth  month  accoinpanic^d  to 
Philadelphia  three  of  the  ministering  Friends  ; 
from  England  before  mentioned.  In  this  city? 
he  fell  inclined  to  seltle  for  the  present,  if  he 
could  establish  himself  in  business.  When 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  ihe  Provinces  ofPenn- 
sylvaniti  and  New  .Ier.se)',  which  was  held 
there  in  the  Seventh  month,  was  over,  and  he 
had  become  somewhat  ncquninicd  with  the 
Friends  of  the  place,  he  concluded  lo  open  n 
school,  in  which  ihe  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages should  be  taught.  He  says,  "  Bui,  as 
I  was  u  stranger,  and  those  children  that  were 
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intcnclciJ  lo  be  tauuht  these  languages  were 
nioslly  eiilerecl  in  oiher  schools,  I  was  doubt- 
ful wht'iher  I  should  be  able  lo  get  a  sufficient 
number  oT  such  scholars.  1  therefore  agreed 
to  leach  linulish  also  ;  and,  in  lime,  I  had  a 
school,  of  boih  sexes,  sufficiently  large  lor  my 
su|i|)ort.  Being  a  stranger,  I  consequently 
met  with  trials  and  difficulties.  For  a  while 
my  school  was  small  and  not  likely  to  support 
me  ;  bul  1  endeavoured  to  be  resigned,  and  re- 
pose wiih  confidence  in  an  all-sutlicienl  Provi- 
dence, from  whom  I  had  often  received  help 
in  times  of  great  trial.  My  difficulties  were 
increased  by  the  low  slate  of  my  I'unds.  The 
weather  was  now  beginning  to  grow  cold,  it 
was  customary  for  the  lencher  to  find  wood 
for  fuel,  and  for  the  scholars  to  pay  a  propor- 
tinn  of  the  expense,  when  they  paid  for  their 
quailer's  tuiliou  ;  and  as  1  had  hut  few  scho- 
lars, and  no  money  due,  and  not  two  shillings 
of  my  own  remaining,  I  was  very  thoughtful 
how  to  procure  wood.  No  one  knew  the  stale 
of  my  purse  ;  nor  did  1  desire  lo  make  it 
known;  and  this  I  should  do  if  [  attempted  lo 
borrow.  1  therefore  omitted  lo  buy,  as  long 
as  I  well  could.  I  did  not  like  to  ask  for  cre- 
dit;  and  if  I  did,  it  was  doubtful  whelher  I 
should  oblain  it;  so  that  1  was  closely  tried. 
But,  while  I  was  under  this  exercise  the  wea- 
ther was  more  moderate  than  usual  at  that 
season.  After  I  had  been  sufficiently  tried,  to 
prove  my  failh  and  confidence  in  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, a  Friend  came  into  my  school,  and 
privalely  gave  me  twenty  shillings;  which,  he 
said,  had  been  sent  by  a  Friend,  who  did  not 
wish  to  be  known  as  the  donor.  For  this  un- 
expected favour,  I  was  thankful  to  the  Lord, 
whose  mercies  endure  forever.  Having  now 
Ihe  means,  i  soon  purchased  some  wood  ;  and 
the  weather,  in  a  short  time,  becoming  colder, 
I  had  a  renewed  sense  of  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
vidence, who  had  so  seasonably  relieved  me. 
But  afterwards,  when  my  s'ock  of  wood  was 
nearly  exhausted,  i  was  brought  inio  the  same 
difficully  and  trial,  as  before;  and  as  much 
needed  a  renewal  of  my  failh.  1  strove  lo  be 
quiet,  and  to  have  my  dependence  placed  on 
Him  who  fed  a  great  mubilude  with  a  few 
loaves  and  lillle  fishes;  and  just  as  I  began  to 
sutler,  another  twenty  shilling  bill  was  pri- 
vately presented  to  me  hy  an  unknown  hand; 
but  1  received  it  as  coming  from  the  Lord, 
who  knew  all  my  difficullies.  Thus  I  was 
again  relieved  ;  and  never  afterwards  received 
anyihing  more  in  this  way;  nor  did  I  ever 
need  it  ;  as  I  was  sulTicienlly  supplied  by  the 
proceeds  of  my  business.  This  was  a  confir- 
mation to  me,  that  1  had  been  assisted  by  a 
watchful  Providence,  who  knows  all  states 
and  conditions,  both  internal  and  external  ;  and 
is  able  and  willing  to  turn  the  hearts  of  his 
people,  and  constrain  them  to  help  the  needy  ; 
as,  formerly,  he  sent  the  ravens  to  feed  the 
prophet." 

There  are  many  aulhentic  anecdotes  of  the 
interposition  of  Divine  mercy  on  behalf  of  his 
faithful  children  when  suffering  from  poverty 
or  want  of  food.  Thomas  Chalkley  gives  us 
an  account  of  an  interesting  incident  of  this 
kind  which  occurred  whilst  he  was  on  a  pass- 
age from  Bermuda  to  Philadelphia,  in  the  year 
1716.     The  wind  proved  slight,  and  thus  the 


time  occupied  in  the  voyage  was  protracted  to 
Iwice  iis  usual  length.  VViih  twelve  persons 
to  leed,  their  slore  of  provisions  were  at  last 
reduced  to  one  piece  of  beef.  Pressed  wiih 
hunger  and  disheartened  by  a  head  wind,  those 
on  board  began  lo  relate  sad  and  sickening 
accounis  of  seamen  similarly  circumstanced 
eating  one  anoiher.  The  murmurs  increased, 
parlicularly  against  Thomas  Chalkley,  to 
whom  I  he  vessel  was  consigned,  and  he  felt 
his  mind  clothed  with  inward  exercise.  At 
last  alter  seriously  considering  the  mailer,  he 
told  them,  that  if  there  should  be  a  necessity 
for  one  to  die  for  the  resi,  I  hey  neeii  not  cast 
lots,  for  he  was  free  to  olTer  his  life  to  do  them 
good.  At  this  several  of  those  addressed  said, 
ihey  would  die  before  they  would  eat  him. 
Thomas  says,  "  I  can  truly  say,  that  nt  that 
lime  my  lile  was  not  dear  lo  me,  and  that  1 
was  serious  and  ingenuous  in  my  proposilion. 
As  I  was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
thoughtfully  considering  my  proposal  to  ihe 
company,  and  looking  in  my  mind  to  Him 
who  made  me,  a  very  large  dolphin  came  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  looked  me  in 
the  face.  I  called  to  the  people  lo  put  a  hook 
into  the  sea  and  lake  him,  for  here  is  one  come 
to  redeem  me,  said  1  to  them.  They  put  out 
a  hook,  and  the  fish  readily  took  it,  and  they 
caught  him.  1  think  it  was  about  six  feet  long, 
and  the  largest  ihat  ever  1  saw.  This  plainly 
showed  us  that  we  ought  not  to  distrust  the 
providence  of  the  Almighty.  The  people  were 
quieted  by  this  act  of  Providence,  and  mur- 
mured no  more.  We  caught  enough  to  eat 
plentifully  of  till  we  got  inlo  the  capes  of  De- 
laware. Thus  I  saw  it  was  good  lo  depend 
upon  the  Almighty,  and  rely  upon  his  eternal 
arm  ;  which,  in  a  pariicular  manner,  did  pre- 
serve us  safe  to  our  destined  port,  blessed  be 
his  great  and  glorious  Name,  through  Jesus 
Christ  forever." 


elected  for  "The  Frit 


It  was  a  darksome  alley 

Wtiere  light  but  seldom  shone. 
Save  when  at  noon  a  sun-ray  touched 

The  little  sill  of  stone 
Beneath  the  poor  man's  window. 

Whose  weary  lite  was  bound. 
To  waste  at  one  dull,  ceaseless  task 

The  passing  seasons  round. 

Spring's  dewy  breath  of  perfume, 

And  Summer's  wealth  of  flowers. 
Or  the  changing  hue  of  Autumn's  leav( 

Ne'er  blest  his  lonely  hours  : 
He  knew  too  well  when  Winter 

Came  howling  forth   again — 
He  knew  it  hy  his  tireless  grate. 

The  snow,  and  plashing  rain. 


Pierced  by  the  frost  ■ 


inds  beat! 


"?. 


His  cheerless  task  he  plied  ; 
Want  chained  him  ever  to  the  loom 

By  the  litlle  window's  side; 
But  when  the  days  grew  longer. 

He  stole  one  happy  hour 
To  tend  within  a  broken  vase, 

A  pale  and  slender  flower. 

How  tenderly  he  moved  it 
To  catch  the  passing  ray, 


And  1 

Gr( 

His  f) 


ed  to  SCO  its  folded  leaves 
rieenrr  every  dny  : 
I  eyes  were  lifted  ofl. 

To  walch  the  Snow-drop  bloom- 
To  him  it  seemed  a  star  of  light 

Within  that  darksome  room. 


whispered 


And  as  he  gently  moved  it 

Near  to  the  snn.louched  pane. 
Oh  I  who  can  tell  what  memories 

Were  busy  in  his  brain  ? 
Perchance  his  home  in  childhood 

In  a  sylvan  valley  lay. 
And  he  heard  the  Voice  of  the  running  stream 

And  the  green  leaves'  rustling  play. 

Perchance  a  long-departed 

But  cherished  dream  of  yore. 
Rose  up  throuffh  the  mist  of  Want  and  Toil, 

To  bless  his  heart  once  more. 
A  voice  of  r 

Sweet  wo 
And  lie  lived  again  that  moonlight  o'er. 

Gone  by  for  many  a  year. 

Or  but  the  love  of  Nature 

Within  his  bosom  stirred  — 
The  same  sweet  call  that's  answered  by 

The  blossom  and  the  bird  ; 
The  free,  unfettered  worship 

Paid  by  the  yearning  soul, 
When  it  seems  to  feel  its  wings  expand 

To  reach  a  brighter  goal, — 

An  aspiration,  showing 

Earth  binds  us  not  her  slave. 
But  we  crave  a  brighter  being, 

A  life  beyond  the  grave. 


Slcfp  Rhyming. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  an  edition 
of  Bernard  Barton's  Household  Verses,  just 
published  by  J.  VV.  Moore,  of  this  ciiy.  It  is 
interesting  as  an  exemplification  of  the  activity 
of  the  mind  during  sleep.  The  author  of  them, 
a  member  of  our  Society  in  England,  has  re- 
cenlly  deceased. 

Introductory  ISote  to  the  two  fullow'in^  Album  Verses. 

Once,  and  once  only  in  my  life,  I  was  in  the  royal 
presence  :  at  some  courtly  festival,  I  opine ;  for  I  "  sale 
at  meal"  with  unwonted  company,  and  surrounded  by 
regal  splendour.     Chide  me  not,  gentle  reader,  with 


1  ;  for  it  1 


nd  I  i 


aking  thoughts  of  mine  led  me  there.  In  this 
most  strange  conjunction,  I  was  called  on  for  a  con. 
tribulion  to  the  Royal  Album!  Awake,  under  such 
circumstances,  I  feel  certain  I  could  not  have  written 
letter  or  line  :  in  my  sleep  I  was  bolder,  and  actually 
perpetrated  two  stanzas;  which  I  suljjoin  as  a  litera- 
ry curiosity,  having  been,  veritably,  composed  in  a 
dream. 

A  blessing  on  thy  crowned  head ! 

My  country's  youthful  Queen! 
If  such  may  be  or  sung  or  said, 

Amid  this  courtly  scene! 

And  if  a  poet's  loyal  love 

Might  more  than  this  impart. 

Oh  !  may  that  blessing  from  above 
Sink  deep  into  thy  heart! 


The  Scottish  Temperance  Eeview  calcu- 
lates  that  Dundee  must  spend  yearly  on  drink 
about  £-20l),000;  while  £70110  will  more  than 
cover  its  expendiiure  for  all  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  benevolent  objects  put  together.^ 
Late  Paper. 
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THE  FEIEND. 


Treat  an  Opponent  Courteously. 

When  ail  individual  has  strongly  opposed 
us,  in  a  disposition  which  denotes  some  bitter- 
ness of  feeling,  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  the 
exercise  of  that  Christian  virtue,  which  enables 
us  not  only  to  bear  our  brother's  weakness, 
but  10  fulHI  that  high  and  noble  duly,  "  To  do 
good  to  them  that  hale  you,  and  pray  for  thein 
that  despitefully  use  you  and  persecute  you." 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  amongst  many  who 
make  even  an  exalted  profession  of  religion, 
Ihere  is  a  sad  deficiency  in  this  parlicular. 

It  requires  no  extraordinary  virtue  to  love 
them  that  love  us,  and  to  be  kind  to  them  that 
are  kind  to  us  ;  but  when  an  individual  carries 
himself  in  an  unkind  and  unfeeling  manner 
towards  (is,  then  is  the  time  to  make  a  critical 
examination  of  the  deplh  and  substance  of  our 
relii'ion.  If  such  conduct  is  met  in  a  quiet 
and^passive  frame, — if  patience  remains  unruf- 
fled under  these  trying  circumstances, — and 
though  a  lesiimony  may  go  forth  against  such 
a  disposition,  if  an  unfeigned  desire  is  felt  to 
rise  in  us,  superior  to  every  hostile  feeling, 
that  the  individual  may  be  favoured  to  see  his 
errors,  however  improper  his  conduct,  and  re- 
turn to  a  righteous  course,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  stand  ready  on  every  occasion  to  re- 
turn good  for  evil,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
our  religion  is  not  merely  prolessional  and 
superficial. 

To  see  the  necessity  of  such  a  course  of 
conduct,  we  may  remember  that  some  indivi- 
duals naturally  possess  a  coarse  and  rough 
exterior,  and  might  perhaps  be  misunderstood 
by  those  whose  leelings  have  been  wounded; 
or  if  not  so,  it  might  be  a  weakness,  in  these 
persons,  to  lean  to  imperiousness  of  temper  at 
limes,  and  who,  notwithstanding  this  exception 
to  their  reciilude,  may  have  virtues  which  ren- 
der them  far  from  being  generally  unworthy. 
But  admiiting  the  offence  to  be  as  virulent  in 
its  character  as  supposed,  it  would  seem  a  mis- 
fortune for  any  one  to  be  so  blinded  by  anger, 
that  he  could' not  fully  estimate  the  worth  of 
his  opponent,  and,  not  be  able,  as  duly  to  ap- 
preciate  his  virtues,  as  at  other  limes,  and  lo 
consider  his  general  conduct  as  worse,  than 
when  he  had  better  pleased  him.  At  such 
seasons  of  trial,  the  Chiistian  must  seek  to 
maintain  an  unbiased  estimation  of  his  oppo- 
nent's character,  and  instead  of  yielding  to 
imbitlered  feelings  which  would  dim  his  vision 
and  paralyze  his  efforts,  it  is  wisdum  in  him, 
to  endeavour  lo  preserve  his  own  powers  un- 
impaired, that  he  may  be  more  likely  to  act 
well  his  part  in  this  trying  emergency.  For 
he  may  rc-t  assured,  if  he  try  to  injure  one 
who  has  ofTimdi'd  him,  by  endeavouring  to 
suppress  his  virtues,  and  magnify  his  vices  in 
the  presence  of  others,  to  seek  retaliation,  that 
he  will  measurably  exonerate  whom  he  tries 
to  punish,  and  grievously  wound  himself.  Rut 
on  the  contrary,  if  he  act  calmly  under  that 
disposition  which  desires  to  bless  those  who 
curse,  he  may  in  the  eml  successfully  conquer 
his  opponent  with  much  comfort  and  honour 
to  himself. 
StiitcofNcw  York. 


School  for  Adult  Coloured  Persons. 

To  the  Association    of  Friends   for  the   Free 
Instruction   of  Adult  Coloured    Persons, 
The  Managers  Report : 
Thai  in  presenting  the  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings for  the  past  season,  they  have  nolhing 
new  or  of  striking  interest  to  which  to  call  at- 
tention ;   but  though   humble  in  its  character, 
the  school  is,  they  believe,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  appreciated  by  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  instituted. 

The  schools  for  Men  and  Women  were 
opened  on  the  evening  of  Tenlh  month  '^nd, 
1848,  and  were  coniinued  during  five  evenings 
in  each  week  until  the  2Hth  of  Second  month, 
when  they  were  closed  for  the  season. 

221  men  and  255  women  have  been  regis- 
tered as  pupils.  The  average  attendance  dur- 
ing ihe  season  was  118  :  being  in  the  Men's 
school  nearly  62,  and  in  the  VVomen's  nearly 
.56. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  courses  of  instruc- 
tion, a  few  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
members  of  the  Association  ;  and  the  scholars 
were  presented  by  a  Friend  visiting  the  schools, 
with  a  print  exhibiting  the  Evils  of  Lotteries  ; 
when  remarks  were  offered  with  a  view  of  ad- 
vising them  against  their  delusive  attractions. 
Moral  Almanacs  and  Friends'  Tracts  were 
distributed  among  the  scholars,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  copies  of  the  Statis- 
tics of  the  Coloured  People  of  Philadelphia. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  some  of  the  Man- 
agers encouraged  those  in  attendance  to  endea- 
our  to  continue  their  studies  during  ihe 
summer,  that  they  might  not  lose  the  instruc 
lion  received,  together  wiih  other  advice  adapt 
ed  lo  the  occasion.  Much  gratitude  was 
evinced  by  the  scholars,  many  of  whom 
pressed  thankfulness  and  their  desire  that  the 
schools  might  be  opened  another  season 

One  intelligent  man  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  stated  that  he  had  been  a  slave  in 
Georgia,  where  he  acted  as  an  engineer  on  a 
ilroail;  that  he  purchased  his  own  and  his 
fe's  freedom  at  a  cost  exceeding  $1900,  and 
came  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing his  children  educated, — a  privilege  denied 
him  in  his  native  State,  although  he  h^d  made 
through  counsel  special  application  for  it  to  the 
legislature. 

When  wn  consider  that  between  400  and 
500  coloured  persons  have  partaken  of  the 
benefits  of  our  schools,  some  of  whom  have 
received  no  other  education,  and  witness  the 
progress  many  of  them  have  made  in  their 
studies,  wo  feel  that  there  is  encouragement 
for  Ihe  association  to  continue  faithful  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty  to  a  down-trodden  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-beings,  and  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  raise  them  from  their  present 
low  condition. 

Francis  Bacox,  Clerk. 


most  beautiful  and  durable  character.  Since 
hen  McDonald  has  had  an  experiment  tried 
of  working  ihe  calcined  granile  into  water 
pes,  and  so  successful  has  it  proved,  that  a 
specimen  of  eighteen  inch  bore  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Londofi,  by 
request. — Late  Paper. 


Cilcincil  GrnniVc— Archibald  McDonald, 
of  Aberdeen,  some  time  ago  discovered  a  pro- 
cess for  reducing  Aberdeen  granite  to  a  fine 
clav,  which  was  moulded  into  form  at  ihc 
Scaton  Pottery,  and  presented  an  article  of  the 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

An  Adventure  in  the  Tombs. 

From  Curzon's  Visit  to  the  Monasteries  of 
the  Levant,  we  have  condensed  the  following 
narrative.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  way 
in  which  marvellous  stories  get  into  circula- 
lion,  with  very  respectable  vouchers  for  their 
truth. 

At  the  time  the  incident  occurred,  our  au- 
thor was  residing  in  one  of  the  tombs  in  the 
great  Necropolis  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  Coptic  carpen- 
ter, a  Christian  by  profession,  and  miserably 
poor.  In  one  of  their  conversalions,  the  car- 
penter related  to  him  the  hislory  of  a  ruined 
Coptic  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
lold  him  that  its  library  was  still  in  existence. 
This  was  carefully  concealed  in  a  remote  spot 
known  to  no  one  but  the  carpenter.  Al'ier 
some  persuasion,  he  consented  to  conduct  Ciir- 
zon  to  the  place,  on  condiiion  ihat  he  should 
lake  no  one  with  him,  and  that  the  visit  should 
be  paid  at  night.     He  says  : 

"  I  agreed  to  all  this  ;  and  on  the  appointed 
night  sallied  forth  with  the  carpenter  after 
dark.  There  were  not  many  stars  visible; 
and  we  had  only  just  light  enough  to  see  our 
way  across  the  plain  of  Thebes,  or  ralher 
among  the  low  hills  and  narrow  valleys  abo\e 
ihe  plain,  which  are  so  entirely  honeycombed 
with  ancient  tombs  and  mummy  pits  that  they 
resemble  a  rabbit  warren  on  a  large  scale. 
Skulls  and  bones  were  strewed  on  our  path  ; 
and  often  at  the  mouths  of  tombs  the  night 
wind  would  raise  up  fragments  of  ihe  bandages 
which  the  sacrilegious  hand  of  the  Frankish 
spoilers  of  the  dead  had  torn  from  the  bodies 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies  in  search  of  the 
scaraba?i,  amulels,  and  ornaments  which 
are  found  upon  the  breast  of  the  deceased  sub- 
jecls  of  the  Pharaohs. 

"  Away  we  went  stumbling  over  ruins,  and 
escaping  narrowly  the  fate  of  those  who  de- 
scend inio  the  tomb  before  iheir  time.  Some- 
times we  heard  a  howl,  which  the  carpenter 
said  came  from  a  hyena,  prowling  like  our. 
selves  among  the  graves,  though  on  a  very 
different  errand.  We  kept  on  our  way,  by 
many  n  dark  ruin  and  yawning  cave,  break- 
ing our  shins  against  the  fallen  stones  until  I 
was  almost  tired  of  the  journey,  which  in  the 
darkness  seemed  interminable;  nor  had  1  any 
idea  where  the  carpenter  was  leading  me.  At 
last,  uflcr  a  fatiguing  walk,  we  descended  sud- 
denly into  a  place  something  like  a  gravel  pit, 
one  side  of  which  was  closed  by  the  perpendi- 
cular face  of  a  low  clilf,  in  which  a  doorway 
half  filled  up  with  rubbish  betokened  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  tomb.  By  the  side  of  this 
doorway  sat  a  little  boy,  whom  i  discovered 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  had  just  risen, 
lo  bo  the  carpenter's  son,  an  intelligent  lad, 
who  often  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  in  company 
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with  his  fiilher.  It  was  here  that  the  Coptic 
manuscripls  were  concealed,  and  it  was  a  spot 
well  chosen  for  the  purpose;  lor  although  I 
thought  1  had  wandered  about  the  Necropolis 
of  Thebes  in  every  direction,  1  had  never 
stumbled  upon  this  place  before,  neither  could 
I  ever  find  it  afterwards,  although  I  rode  in 
that  direclion  several  times. 

"  1  now  produced  from  my  pocket  three 
candles,  which  the  carpenter  had  desired  me 
to  bring,  one  lor  him,  one  for  his  son,  and  one 
for  myself.  Having  lit  them,  we  entered  into 
the  doorway  of  the  tomb,  and  passing  through 
a  short  passage,  found  ourselves  in  a  great 
sepulchral  hall.  The  earth  and  sand  which 
liad  been  blown  into  the  entrance  formed  an 
inclined  plain,  sloping  downwards  to  another 
door  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics,  through 
which  we  passed  into  a  second  chamber,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  was  a  third  doorway, 
leading  into  a  magnificent  subterranean  hall, 
divided  into  three  aisles  by  four  square  col- 
umns, two  on  each  side.  There  may  have 
been  six  columns,  but  I  think  there  were  only 
four.  The  walls  and  columns,  or  rather 
square  piers  which  supported  the  roof,  retain- 
ed the  brilliant  while  which  is  so  much  to  be 
admired  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  and  other 
stately  sepulchres.  On  the  walls  were  various 
hieroglyphics,  and  on  the  square  piers  tall 
figures  of  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions — 
Kneph,  Khonso,  and  Osiris — were  portrayed 
in  brilliant  colours,  with  their  immense  caps 
or  crowns,  and  the  heads  of  the  jackal  and 
other  beasts.  At  the  further  end  of  this  cham- 
ber was  a  stone  altar,  standing  upon  one  or 
two  steps,  in  an  apsis  or  semicircular  recess." 

"  The  Coptic  manuscripts,  of  which  I  was 
in  search,  were  lying  upon  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  except  one,  larger  than  the  rest,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  altar  itself.  They  were 
about  eight  or  nine  in  number,  all  brown  and 
musty  looking  books,  written  on  cotton  paper, 
or  charta  bombycina,  a  material  in  use  in  very 
early  liiTies." 

"Having  found  these  ancient  books  we  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  their  contents,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  at  our  ease,  we  stuck  the  candles 
on  the  ground,  and  the  carpenter  and  1  sat 
down  bel'ore  them,  while  his  son  brought  us 
the  volumes  from  the  steps  of  the  ahar,  one 
by  one. 

"  The  first  which  came  to  hand  was  a  dusty 
quarto,  smelling  of  incense,  and  well  .spotted 
with  yellow  wax,  with  all  its  leaves  dogs-eared 
or  worn  round  w  iih  constant  use  :  this  was  a 
manuscript  of  the  lesser  festivals.  Another 
appeared  to  be  of  the  same  kind  :  a  third  was 
also  a  book  for  the  church  service.  We  puz- 
zled over  the  next  two  or  three,  which  seemed 
to  be  martyrologies,  or  lives  of  the  saints  ;  but 
while  we  were  poring  over  them,  we  thought 
we  heard  a  noise.  '  Oh  !  father  of  hammers,' 
said  I  to  the  carpenter,  '  I  think  I  heard  a 
noise:  what  could  it  be? — I  thought  I  heard 
something  move.'  'Did  you,  hawaja  ?'  (0 
merchant),  said  the  carpenter  ;  it  '  must  have 
been  my  son  moving  the  books,  for  what  else 
could  there  be  here? — No  one  knows  of  this 
tomb  or  of  the  holy  manuscripts  which  it  con- 
i  tains.  Surely  there  can  be  nothing  here  to 
make  a  noise,  for  are  we  not  here  alone,  a  hun- 


dred feet  under  the  earth,  in  a  place  where  no 
one  comes? — It  is  nothing  :  certainly  it  is  no- 
thing;' and  so  saying,  he  lifted  up  one  of  the 
candles  and  peered  about  in  the  darkness;  but 
as  there  was  nothing  lo  be  seen,  and  all  was 
silent  as  the  grave,  he  sat  down  again,  and  at 
our  leisure  we  completed  our  examination  of 
all  the  books  which  lay  upon  the  steps. 

"They  proved  to  be  all  church  books,  litur- 
gies for  didi^rent  seasons,  or  homilies;  and  not 
historical,  nor  of  any  particular  interest,  either 
from  their  age  or  subject.  There  now  remain- 
ed only  the  great  book  upon  the  altar,  a  |)on- 
derous  quarto,  bound  either  in  brown  leather 
or  wooden  boards;  and  this  the  carpenter's 
son  with  difficulty  lifted  from  its  place,  and 
laid  it  down  before  us  on  the  ground  ;  but  as 
he  did  so,  we  heard  the  noise  again.  The 
carpenter  and  I  looked  at  each  other:  he  turn- 
ed pale — perhaps  I  did  so  loo  ;  and  we  looked 
over  our  shoulders  in  a  sort  of  anxious,  nerv- 
ous kind  of  way,  expecting  to  see  something — 
we  did  not  knt)w  what.  However,  we  saw 
nothing;  and,  feeling  a  little  ashamed,  I  again 
settled  myself  before  the  three  candle-ends, 
and  opened  the  book,  which  was  written  in 
large  black  characters  of  unusual  size.  As  1 
bent  over  the  huge  volume,  to  see  what  it  was 
about,  suddenly  there  arose  a  sound  somewhere 
in  the  cavern,  but  from  whence  it  came  1  could 
not  comprehend  ;  it  seemed  all  round  us  at  the 
same  moment.  There  was  no  room  for  doubt 
now  :  it  was  a  fearful  howling,  like  the  roar  of 
a  hundred  wild  beasts.  The  carpenter  looked 
aghast:  the  tailand  grisly  figures  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gods  seemed  lo  stare  at  us  from  the  walls. 
1  thought  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and  felt  a  gen- 
tle perspiration  coming  on  which  would  have 
betokened  a  favourable  crisis  in  a  fever.  Sud- 
denly the  dreadful  roar  ceased,  and  as  its  echoes 
died  away  in  the  lomb,  we  felt  considerably 
relieved,  and  were  beginning  to  try  and  put  a 
good  face  upon  the  matter,  when,  to  our  unut- 
terable horror,  it  began  again,  and  waxed 
louder  and  louder.  VVe  could  stand  this  no 
longer :  the  carpenter  and  I  jumped  up  from 
the  ground,  and  his  son  in  his  terror  stumbled 
over  the  great  Coptic  manuscript,  and  fell  upon 
the  candles,  which  were  all  put  out  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  his  screams  were  now  added  lo  the 
uproar  which  resounded  in  the  cave  ;  seein,' 
the  twinkling  of  a  star  through  the  vista  of  the 
two  outer  chambers,  we  all  set  off  as  hard  as 
we  could  run,  our  feelings  of  alarm  being  in- 
creased |o  desperation  when  we  perceived  that 
something  was  chasing  us  in  the  darkness, 
while  the  roar  seemed  to  increase  every  mo- 
ment. How  we  did  tear  along!  We  raised 
stifling  clouds  of  dust,  as  we  scrambled  up  the 
steep  slope  which  led  to  the  outer  door.  'So 
then,'  thought  I,  '  the  stories  of  gins,  and 
ghouls,  and  goblins,  that  I  have  read  of  and 
never  believed,  must  be  true  after  all,  and  in 
this  city  of  the  dead  it  has  been  our  evil  lot  lo 
fall  upon  a  haunted  tomb  !' 

"Breathless  and  bewildered,  the  carpenter 
and  I  bolted  out  into  the  open  air,  mightily  re- 
lieved at  our  escape  from  the  darkness  and  the 
terrors  of  the  subterranean  vaults.  We  had 
not  been  out  a  moment,  and  had  hy  no  means 
collected  our  ideas,  before  our  alarm  was  again 
excited  to  its  utmost  pilch. 


"  The  evil  one  came  forth  in  bodily  shape, 
and  stood  revealed  to  our  eyes  dislinctfy  in  the 
pale  light  of  the  moon. 

"  While  we  were  gazing  upon  the  appear-      Jn; 
ance,  the  carpenter's  son,  whom  we  had  quite 
forgotten  in  our  hurry,  came  creeping   out  of 
the  doorway  of  the  tomb  upon  his  hands  and 

"  '  Why,  father  I'  said  he,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  '  if  that  is  not  old  Fatima's  donkey, 
which  has  been  lost  these  two  days  I  It  is 
lucky  that  we  have  found  it,  for  it  must  have 
wandered  into  this  tomb,  and  it  might  have 
been  starved  if  we  had  not  met  with  it  to- 
night.'" 

"  1  have  related  the  history  of  this  adven- 
ture because  1  think  that,  on  some  Ibundalion 
like  this,  many  well-accrediled  ghost  stories 
may  have  been  founded.  .  .  If  the  donkey 
had  not  fortunately  come  out  and  shown  him- 
self, I  should  certainly  have  returned  lo  Europe 
half  impressed  with  the  belief  that  somi-lliing 
supernatural  had  occurred,  which  was  in  some 
mysterious  manner  connected  with  ihe  opening 
of  the  magic  volume  which  we  had  taken  from 
the  altar  in  the  tomb.  The  echoes  of  the  sub- 
terranean cave  so  altered  Ihe  sound  of  the  don- 
key's bray,  that  I  never  should  have  discover- 
ed that  these  fearful  sounds  had  so  undignified 
an  origin;  a  story  never  loses  by  telling,  and 
with  a  little  exaggeration  it  would  soon  have 
become  one  of  the  best  accredited  supernatural 
histories  in  ihe  country." 


Youthful  Perseverance. — A  lad  about  13 
years  of  age  arrived  in  this  city  by  the  cars 
night  before  last.  His  story,  though  brief,  is 
an  interesting  one,  and  exhibits  a  strength  of 
close-clinging  affection,  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  record.  His  mother  and  sister  lefi  Ireland 
about  a  year  ago  for  America,  the  boy  was 
not  permitted  to  accompany  them,  although  he 
desired  to  do  so.  Some  eight  mnnllis  alter 
(heir  departure,  the  liitle  fellow  without  a  pen- 
ny in  his  pocket,  walked  lo  Dublin  city,  told 
his  story  to  the  captain  of  an  American  ship, 
and  tearfully  solicited  his  aid  in  taking  him  to 
his  mother.  The  captain  told  him  that  the 
United  States  was  a  very  large  country,  and 
should  ho  gel  there  he  might  nol  find  the  ob- 
ject of  his  search  ;  but  he  was  determined  lo 
"  try,"  and  finally  got  the  capiain's  consent  to 
take  him  across  ihe  ocean  in  the  capacity  of  a 
second  cook. 

The  vessel  arrived  at  New  York,  and  the 
little  fellow,  all  alone,  searched  the  great  me- 
tro|iolis  throughout — inquiring  of  ihe  Irish 
families  of  ihe  whereabouts  of  his  mollier,  but 
to  no  purpose — no  one  knew  her.  During 
ihis  search,  which  continued  more  than  a 
week,  ihe  litile  fellow  met  his  current  expenses 
by  doing  chores  in  ihe  stieets,  such  as  holding 
horses,  &c. — for  a  lad  of  that  kind  could  not 
be  dishonest. 

Failing  in  New  York,  he  worked  his  pas- 
sage on  a  steamer  to  Albany — reached  that 
city,  and  worked  his  way  lo  Buffalo,  thence  to 
Sandusky,  and  on  to  Cincinnati  —  making  a 
journey,  in  all,  of  about  four  thousand  miles, 
in  search  of  his  mother  I  Upon  his  arrival 
here,  he  immediately  sought  out  the  Irish  resi- 
denis,  and,  for  the  first  time,  heard   of  the 
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object  of  his  long  and  singular  pilgrimage.  He 
learjied  that  his  mother  and  sisier  hnd  liied  in 
Cincinnati,  butalioula  niontli  since  hgid  moved 
to  Vancebnrg,  Ky.  The  little  fellow  in  the 
fulness  of  his  joy,  was  determined  that  an  hour 
should  not  be  lost,  and  went  to  Captain  Grace, 
of  the  Brilliant,  yesterday,  and  told  his  story. 
The  captain  took  him  on  board,  gave  him 
some  money,  and  provided  him  comfortably 
for  the  passage,  and,  doubtless  ere  this,  he  is 
in  the  arms  oT  the  loved  ones  of  his  seaich. — 
Cincinnati  Commercial. 

A  Monster  Room. — One  room  comprises 
the  whole  of  Marshall's  flax  mill  in  Leeds;  but 
such  a  room  !  If  we  call  it  the  largest  in  the 
world,  we  cannot  be  far  in  error.  About  four 
hundred  feet  long  by  more  than  two  hundred 
broad,  it  covers  nearly  two  acres  of  ground. 
Birmingham  is  justly  proud  of  its  Town  Hall, 
but  this  wonderful  factory  room  is  nine  limes 
as  large.  Exeter  Hall  is  one  of  the  largest 
rooms  in  London,  but  it  would  require  seven 
such  to  equal  the  area  of  this  room. — The 
Land  we  Live  In. 

Raising  More  Fruit.  — When  Dr.  Dwight 
first  removed  to  New  Haven,  there  was  but 
little  fruit  raised  there.  He  urged  his  neigh- 
bours to  plant  fruit  trees,  but  they  said  it  was 
of  no  use,  fur  the  boys  would  steal  all  the 
fruit.  "Plant  more  fruit,"  was  the  answer. 
Make  good  fruit  plenty,  and  it  will  not  be 
plundered.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  he 
pointed  to  the  abundance  of  fruit  and  the 
absence  of  pillage  then   enjoyed,  in  proof  of 
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From  its  first  establishment  we  have  not 
ceased  to  hold  in  high  estimation, "the  charac- 
ter of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  located  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Fifth  Sts. 
Conducted  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  by 
its  benevolent  and  intelligent  Managers,  wtih 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  sound  moral  principles 
in  the  selection  of  books,  we  consider  it  as 
rankin;;  among  the  most  usefiil  of  the  various 
charitable  institutions  in  this  rily.  The  fol- 
lowing from  the  North  American,  conveys,  in 
briel",  an  inlcrcsting  view  of  its  present  condi- 
tion : 

"  The  Aitprrnllccs'  I/ihrdrij  Company  — 
The  Annual  Report  of  thi;  Managers  of' this 
well-tried  and  useful  association,  has  been  laid 
upon  our  table,  and  though  less  .stored  with 
facts  and  statistics  than  usual,  it  indicates,  like 
previous  reports,  a  safe  and  sleadv  progress, 
an  cidar<Temenl  of  the  sphere  of  action,  an  in- 
crease in  the  s.ilid  mi'ans  of  good  and  a  more 
extenilfil  (liirM-,inii  (if  them.  There  is  scarcely 
an  insiiliii m  iIms  city,  formed  fora  benevo- 
lent piirpdsr,  uliiili  more  silently,  hut  more 
efFfCtually  spreads  disinfecting  influences  in 
an  almosphi'rc  of  vice,  or  which  more  care, 
fidly  trains  young  minds  into  thonghtfulncss, 
into  true  ambition  and  real  usefuliiess.    Every 


book  taken  from  its  shelves  is  a  purifying' 
agent,  and  how  wnJely  it  has  distributed  its 
stores  of  knowledge,  may  be  judged  by  the 
summary  statement  of  the  Librarian. 

"  In  the  report  of  the  Buys'  Librarian,  it  is 
slated  that  21,991  hooks  were  loaned  during 
the  year  ;  there  are  706  new  applicants  ;  7.5t) 
are  nowusingthe  Library;  700  is  the  average 
number  of  boys  using  the  Library. 

"The  Girls'  Librarian  states  that  there 
were  6410  books  loaned  during  the  year;  159 
new  applicants  ;  260  aie  now  using  the  Libra- 
ry ;  214  is  the  average  number  of  girls  during 
the  year. 

"  During  the  year  636  books  have  been 
added  to  the  Boys'  Library,  and  404  books  to 
that  of  the  Girls'. 

"  The  project  put  in  practice  a  few  years 
ago  of  creating  a  Library  Ibr  Girls,  has  result- 
ed inost  happily,  and  were  this  new  depart- 
ment more  extensive  than  it  is,  hundreds  of 
females  would  no  doubt  be  drawn  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  privileges  the  rl^ulations  ofler. 
We  do  not  know  a  similar  insiiiution  in  the 
country,  and  the  good  efli'cts  it  has  produced 
make  it  already  a  pride  to  Philadelphia. 

"  The  affairs  of  the  Company  appear  by  the 
Report  to  have  been  managed  admirably,  and 
the  Directors  have  reason  for  generous  elation 
of  heart  in  the  knowledge  that  their  farewell 
to  duty  is  accompanied  by  the  consciousness 
that  every  responsibiliiy  imposed  has  been 
faithfully  met  and  discharged." 

Cirilizatinn  amon^  the  Indians. — The  law 
passed  at  Albany  on  the  lith  ult.,  diclares  that 
every  person  who  shall  sell  or  give  to  any  In- 
dian residing  in  New  York  State,  any  spiritu- 
ous liquor,  or  any  intoxicating  drinks,  shall  be 
deemed  guiltv  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction, shall  he  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  bv  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
of  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  impiisonmcnt.  Another  section  of 
[he  hill  declares: 

All  Indians  who  have  heretofore  contracted 
or  shall  hereafter  contract  marriage,  according 
to  Indian  custom  or  usa^e,  and  shall  cohabit 
as  husband  and  wife,  are  and  shall  be  deeined 
and  held  to  be  lawlidly  married,  and  their  chil- 
dren legitimate.  Marriages  between  Indians, 
may  be  solemnized  by  peace-makers  within 
their  jurisdiction,  with  the  like  fi>rco  and  eti'cci 
as  if  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Other  sections 
extend  the  laws  over  the  Indians  as  over  the 
ri'st  of  our  citizens,  tind  the  conclusion  of  the 
bill  is  to  receive  from  the  Seneca  Nation,  or 
of  any  tribe  of  Indians  residing  in  New  Yoik, 
till  sums  of  money  s'li-h  Inrliaiis  may  wish  to 
put  in  trust  with  the  State,  the  same  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  under  the  direction  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  land  ofiice,  invested  in 
good  and  safe  securities  by  the  comptroller,  or 
in  stocks  of  the   Slate    lienriug    inleresl    at  the 

Kintnckii  Emanrii><ilion.  Conrrntion. — The 
Convention  was  or^'am/.ed  in  Fianklort  on  the 
2(;th  ult.,  by  the  Heciion  of  Colmud  Henry 
Clay,  of  Bourbon  county,  as  I'rcsidenl.  Twen- 


ty-three counties  were  represented,  about  ohb 
huiidi-ed  and  filty  de-legates  were  in  attend- 
ance. These  are  said  t(j  be  among  the  most 
intelligent  and  popular  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth. The  cause  of  slave  emancipation  is 
stated  by  the  Kentucky  papers  to  be  gaining 
ground  rapidly  in  that  Slate. 

Agent  Appointed. 

Elijah  Haworth,   Wilmington,  Clinton  Co., 
Oh.o. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  James  T.iylor,  agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

for  S.  N.   Pierce,  $2,  vol.  23  ;  tor  S.   Hart,  $5,  to  52, 

vol.  31 ;   Cnr  T.  D.   Lan^staff,  S2,  vol.  22;  and  for  S. 

S-hatfer,  84,  vols.  21  and  22. 


Ilarerford  School  Association. 
The  Staled  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Haver- 
ford  School  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
committee- room.  Arch  street,  on  Second- day 
afiernnon,  Fifih  month  14th,  ie^49,  at  4 
o'clock. 

Cn.inLES  Ellis,  Secretary. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. —  Sarnuel  Bettic, 
.Jr.,  No.  7:i  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  9.5  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  •'ifi  Cliest- 
nut  street;  William  Betlle,  No.  244  North 
Si\ih  sticci,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
.Inhn  C.  Alh-n.  No.  1-^0  South  Second  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  :i7  Chestnut  street. 

Visitin^r  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
.Fames  R.  Grceves,  No.  .510  Chestnut  street; 
Benjamin  Davis,  No.  176  Arch  sHeel;  Samuel 
Bet  lie,  ..Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  street. 

Superintendent. —  Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Sus.-in  Barton. 

Attending  Physician.— hr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  strei-l. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  \Vor. 


.Married,  on  Fiaii-diy,  tlic  3J  inst.,  at  Friends' 
nieeting-liousc.  New  Ikdlord,  .\Ia.ss  ,  RonKRT  l.iNnLKV 
MiuiRAY,  son  of  Rotiert  J.  Murray,  of  New  Yurls, 
to  Ruth  S.,  dangljter  of  Win.  C.  Tabcr,  of  the  former 
place. 


Died,- in  th 
widow  of  tiic 


her  a; 


^  city,  31st  nf  Tliird  moiitli,  Esther, 
ati-  f'li.oles  Slow,  in  llic  '.llltll  year  of 
ibcr  of  Pliiladelpliia  Montlily  Mceti 


,  at  the   residence  of  her   husband,   in  New 

Garden  T..wnslup,  Cliestcr  county.  Pa  ,  on  Tliird-day, 
llie  17lli  ult.,  of  p:ira!ylic  atTcclion,  in  the  Gfilli  year 
of  tier  age,  Piieuk  Hoopes,  an  elder  and  member  of 
New  Cjardcn  iMoiillily  and  Particular  nicelinsr. 


dauglit 
years. 


ing  of  .'id  insi,,  Joaw. 
Kiiiilier,  of  lliis    city, 


aged  20 


city,  on  First-day  morninff,  the  Gth 
I  year  ot  his  age,  Isaac  Davis,  a  mem. 
tpliia  Monihiv  Meeting;  formerly  a 
-r  of  the   Noiihern   Dislnct   Monthly 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lyaes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  paje  'JjJ.) 

Oace,  when  young  in  the  ministry,  beintr  al  ' 
an  inn  with  the  family  wiili  whom  I  lived,  [  j 
heard  one  of  them  say  she  had  placed  a  hand-  [ 
kerchief  in  one  of  the  chambers  ;  and  on  going 
to  fetch  it,  could  not  find  it.  Immediately  my 
ind  was  impressed  with  a  sense  that  a  young 
rl  whom  I  had  seen  in  the  house,  had  stolen 
The  handkerchief.  I  was  astonished  at  my 
conviciion  oi"  this  fact,  for  i  had  by  no  means 
a  disposition  to  suspect  any  one  of  evil.  It 
was  not,  however,  to  be  suppressed ;  for  I  saw 
Vith  clearness  she  had  committed  the  theft ; 
hat  showed  it  me  was  the  Light  of  the  Lord, 
which  came  like  lightning  into  my  mind.  1 
iran  to  inquire  for  the  girl,  who  came,  not 
knowing  my  business  with  her.  I  looked  at 
her,  and  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  told  her  she 
had  stolen  the  handkerchief;  which  she  dared 
hot  deny,  and  it  was  produced.  Then  I  spoke 
'to  her;  the  power  of  the  Lord  accompanying 
what  1  said,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  girl 
turned  very  pale,  almost  like  a  corpse.  1  con- 
tinued to  declare  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  and  to  warn  the  young  creature  for 
perhaps  twenty  minutes.  While  the  Lord's 
word  was  passing  through  me,  a  servant  was 
cleaning  the  floor  of  the  room  where  we  stood  ; 
one  apparently  of  the  very  lowest  of  her  class. 
8he  felt  so  struck  by  the  authority  with  which 
the  communication  was  attended,  that  she 
rai-:i'(l  her  hands  with  astonishment.  The  mo- 
llicr  of  the  young  girl  came  to  me  before  we 
left  the  inn,  and  asked  tne  how  I  could  tell 
that  lier  daughter  had  taken  and  concealed  the 
handkerchief;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  was 
'made  acquainted  with  it  from  a  sense  given 
me  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  in  my  own  mind — 
the  anointing  which  could  not  only  give  me  to 
be  without  doubt  in  this  thing,  but  also  did 
influence  all  that  take  heed  lo  it,  so  as  to  lead 
Ihem  out  of  sin,  and  bring  them  lo  live  godly 
lives.  I  told  her  she  had  this  gift  of  God  in 
herself;  that  all  the  children  of  men  had  it, 


or  a  measure  of  it  ;  and  warned  her  to  take 
heed  to  it.  I  understood  they  were  all  Papists 
who  heard  me  speak.  After  this  was  over, 
and  we  passed  away  'Vo  n  ihe  place,  I  was  so 
overcome  with  what  had  occurred,  that  I  could 
not  refrain  from  many  tears. 

Another  time  in  my  life  have  I  been  alike 
filled  with  the  mighty  power  of  the  Lord  in  the 
sacred  work  of  the  ministry.  These  two  in- 
stances were  e.xiraordinary.  The  second  was 
in  the  case  of  a  member  of  our  Society,  a  high 
prol'essor,  but  who  was  of  a  contentious  spirit, 
it  came  upon  me  lo  set  before  him  his  corrupt 
and  dark  state,  and  to  warn  him  of  the  day 
of  the  Lord  who  searchelh  all  hearts;  that  if 
he  did  not  speedily  repent,  and  humble  himself 
as  in  the  dust,  this  day  would  overtake  him, 
bring  him  down,  and  he  would  come  to  no- 
thing. I  was  engaged  to  keep  my  eye  upon 
him,  while  thus  addressing  him  in  the  dread 
of  the  Most  High  :  he  attempted  to  look  at  me 
once  or  twice  in  defiance,  but  he  could  not  hold 
up  his  head,  nor  oppose  the  power  :  he  grew 
quite  pale,  and  was  some  time  silent,  as  we 
sat  together  after.  When,  however,  we  were 
about  to  separate,  he  began  to  rail  against  me 
for  what  I  had  said.  His  words  seemed  but 
as  chair  before  the  wind.*  After  this  also,  my 
bodily  powers  seemed  so  shaken,  that  1  was 
quite  weak,  and  obliged  to  lie  down  for  a  while. 
Thus  did  it  please  Infinite  Wisdom  to  show 
forth  His  own  mighty  power  through  a  mere 
nothing. 

Another  remarkable  exercise  I  had,  which 
lay  as  a  perpetual  burden  on  my  mind  for  one 
whole  year.  It  was  lo  go,  on  the  day  called 
Christmas  Day,  into  the  great  cathedral  called 
St.  Paul's,  in  London.  Shortly  before  the 
lime  arrived,  I  acquainted  some  friends  with 
my  concern.  They  did,  I  believe,  tenderly 
sympathize  with  me;  and  having  been  engag- 
ed, for  some  time  previously,  visiting  in  the 
City,  both  Friends  and  others,  in  company 
with  two  friends,  they  both  felt  much  for  me, 
and  one  offered  to  accompany  me.  About  the 
time  the  people  were  to  assemble,  we  two  wo- 
men went  into  the  worship  house;  taking  our 
places  in  a  gallery  not  far  from  the  pulpit. 
The  bishop  preached.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  a  large  congregation  :  they  gave  marked 
attention  while  ihis  man  repeated  something 
called  a  sermon  ;  it  was  not  long.  He  then 
immediately  kneeled,  and  uttered  words  in  the 
form  of  prayer  ;  but  I  may  acknowledge  I  was 
not  prepared  to  witness  anything  so  dry  and 
formal  as  his  communications  were  altogether. 
It  seemed  to  me  like  nothing  more  than  the 


*  This  man,  in  a  few  years,  came  lo  nothinjp.  And 
though  then  lie  had  a  grand  house,  and  kept  his  cha- 
riot,  he  lost  all  his  property,  and  is  at  this  day  sup- 
ported by  others. 


mere  repetition  of  words,  devoid  of  all  that 
could  render  I  hem  impressive  lo  the  hearers. 
No  sooner  had  the  bishop  risen  from  his  knees, 
than  he  retired  without  .sitting  down,  or  looking 
at  ihe  people  :  his  attendants  seemed  lo  be  in 
waiting  at  ihe  door  of  the  vestry  room,  as  I 
supposed. 

Now  while  the  bishop  was  withdrawing,  I 
asked,  in  a  loud  voice,  if  ihe  service  was  over. 
This  I  repeated,  expecting  an  answer;  but  two 
of  the  oflicer.s  of  the  place  came  and  led  me 
away  (my  companion  following)  toward  the 
large  entrance,  where  the  people  rushed  after 
us  to  gratify  iheir  curiosity,  while  the  men  told 
us  we  must  depart,  and  not  speak  there  :  how- 
ever, I  turned  from  the  great  door,  and  ad- 
dressed  the  audience  for  a  short  lime,  to  the 
relief  of  my  own  mind  :  indeed,  for  this  act  of 
dedication  in  giving  up  to  so  singular  a  thing, 
I  was  favoured  with  a  time  of  ihe  Rowings  of 
sweet  peace  in  my  own  soul — that  which  the 
world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.  When 
we  met  my  endeared  friend  J.  G.  Ikvan,  who 
was  anxiously  wailing  for  us  outside,  I  felt  in- 
expressible joy,  in  which  I  believe  he  partook. 
My  heavy  burden  was  laid  down,  and  I  was 
like  another  person.  At  least  for  twelve 
months  had  this  mailer  occasioned  me  lo  go 
bowed  down,  although  I  was  mostly  engaged 
travelling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  I  did 
not  consider  that  in  this  instance  of  obedience, 
the  way  opened  for  enlargement  in  preaching 
iho  true  Teacher,  Christ  Jesus,  the  everlast- 
ing Bishop  of  souls  ;  but  then  I  was  favoured 
with  a  belief  that  the  acceptance  stood  in  Ihe 
obedience,  and  my  soul  blessed  and  praised 
the  Lord. 

Divers  have  been  the  pe«/ZJar  calls  to  religi- 
ous duly,  of  which  my  mind  from  lime  to  time 
has  been  made  sensible  ;  once  having  lo  walk 
ihroLiuh  Worcester  streets,  and  to  speak  in  the 
markets  there.  As  I  passed  along  I  was  drawn 
lo  address  a  recruiting  sergeant  who  was  near 
me:  I  spoke  lo  him  in  the  dread  of  the  Most 
High,  and  had  lo  allude  lo  his  employ.  At  first 
he  seemed  ready  to  be  scornful,  but  as  I  pro- 
ceeded, he  changed  countenance  ;  looking  pale, 
and  held  down  his  head,  not  answering  a  word. 
The  like  has  occurred  wilh  others.  At  another 
town  in  particular,  I  recollect  seeing  a  young 
woman  under  a  gateway  ;  I  think  it  was  at 
Carlisle.  She  was  conversing  with  a  man 
who  stood  by.  My  mind  was  arrested  wilh  a 
belief  that  I  ought  lo  warn  her  of  the  awful 
consequences  of  sin,  and  to  turn  her  to  that 
of  her  Saviour  in  her  own  heart,  that  would 
lead  from,  and  redeem  out  of  all  iniquity.  She 
listened  without  any  reply  ;  looking  as  if  she 
would  have  fainted  :  Ihe  man  also  waiting  to 
hear  me  out.  Children  and  young  lads  who 
would  follow  us  from  place  to  place  in  a  town, 
have  often   been   overawed  in  my  turning  to 
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them,  and  charging  them  to  love  and  fear 
their  God. 

At  Bath  I  had  to  go  to  the  Pump  Room,  and 
declare  the  Truth  to  the  gay  people  wlio  re- 
sorted there.  This  was  a  time  very  relieving 
to  my  sorely  exercised  mind.  In  these  days 
and  years  of  my  life,  I  was  seldom  from  under 
some  heavy  burden  ;  so  that  I  went  greatly 
bowed  down;  sometimes  ready  to  say,  "If  it 
be  thus  with  me,  oh  Thou  who  hast  given  me 
a  being,  I  pray  Thee  take  away  my  life  from 
me."  At  length  I  saw  to  the  end  of  this  try- 
ing dispensation.  I  saw  clearly  that  it  was 
fulfilled,  like  other  dispensations  that  had  been 
allotted  rne  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  and  which 
all  liave  had  a  tendency  to  "crucify  the  flesh, 
with  the  affections  and  lusts  ;"  even  bringing 
into  a  disposition  to  "  bear  about  in  the  body 
the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  the  life  also 
of  Jesus  might  be  made  manifest  in  our  body." 
Oh  !  it  is  good  to  say  amen  to  the  ichole  will 
of  God  concerning  us  :  to  be  patient  when 
brought  to  a  low  estate,  and  "make  not  haste 
in  time  of  trouble." 

In  the  year  1601  I  wrote  thus: — "  Oh  !  my 
Heavenly  Father,  thou  hast  seen  me  in  the 
depth  of  tribulation,  in  my  many  journeyings 
and  travails.  When,  in  obedience  to  the  holy 
leadings  of  thy  Spirit,  I  went  forth,  Thou  didst 
take  cognizance  of  me:  when  I  fell  the  woes 
of  the  wicked,  when  I  passed  by  the  gates  of 
death.  It  was  thy  power  which  supported  me 
when  no  flesh  could  help  ;  when  man  could 
not  comprehend  the  depth  of  mine  exercise. 
Without  thee  I  could  not  have  gone,  bearing 
my  cross,  into  the  public  streets,  into  the  hur- 
rying markets;  warning  the  people  of  th)'  jus- 
tice in  "rewarding  every  man  according  to 
his  works,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his 
doings  :"  inviting  all  to  love  and  fear  thy 
great,  thy  holy  Name.  By  Thee  have  my 
feet  entered  the  prison-houses,  and  my  tongue 
declared  of  thy  goodness  :  holding  forth  the  in- 
vitation to  be  acquainted  with  Thee  in  thy 
Christ,  and  bo  set  free  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption:  to  come  from  under  the  law  of  sin 
and  death,  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  thy  Gos- 
pel. Thou  iiast  many,  many  times  led  me 
into  the  sick  ward,  unto  the  bed  of  languishing, 
and  unto  the  rolling  pillow.  Thou  hast  i^iven 
me  to  minister  of  thy  Word  to  the  afflicted, 
and  to  put  n)y  soul  in  their  soul's  stead,  in 
some  degree.  Thou  hast  enabled  me  to  lift 
lip  my  voice  as  a  Iriutipet,  not  only  to  thy 
gathered  Church,  but  as  it  were  to  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Without  Thee,  oh  Thou  fulness  of 
strength,  I  am  less  than  the  worm  of  the  dust. 
Be  Thou  only,  and  forever  exalted  in,  by,  and 
ihrougii  thy  poor  child  ;  and  let  nothing  be 
able  to  pluck  rnc  out  of  thy  hand.     Amen." 

I  am  far  from  acknowledging  myself  to 
have  been  without  unwalclifulness,  even  while 
preaching  to  others.  Often,  very  often,  have 
I  mourned  over  iny  frail  erring  nature  ;  and 
bitter  anguish  iiaih  at  times  taken  hold  upon 
me,  in  a  sight  and  sense  of  my  wretchedness 
without  my  Saviour.  Yea,  to  this  day  do  I 
find  shame  and  confusion  cover  me,  because 
of  my  want  of  strict  adherence  to  the  all-pre- 
serving principle  of  Divine  Grace.  In  it  lies 
our  sufliciency,  as  certainly  ;is  was  the  case 
with  any  in  any  age  ;  for  it  is  the  niaiiifesla- 


tion  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  who  came  in  the 
flesh,  and  is  come  in  the  spirit,  to  save  us 
from  our  sins.  There  have  been  seasons  mer- 
cifully aflbided  me,  notwithstanding  all  that  I 
deplore,  when  an  evidence  has  been  granted 
that  my  past  sins  were  remitted,  and  that  He 
who  had  brought  my  soul  through  tribulation, 
had  also  washed  rne  with  the  water  of  regene- 
ration, and  purged  me  from  mine  iniquities  in 
His  own  blood,  of  His  own  free  mercy;  to 
wliom  be  ascribed  salvation  and  glory,  now 
and  forever,  Ainen.  And  oh  that  1  may  be 
vigilant — that  I  may  be  kept  low  in  the  fear 
of  the  Most  High  ;  "  lest,  when  I  have  preach- 
ed to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast-away." 

In  the  year  1803  1  was  united  in  marriage 
to  your  dear  father.  After  leaving  Anner 
Mills,  and  while  on  board  ship,  crossing  to 
England,  a  secret  caution  seemed  given  me, 
to  beware  how  1  listened  to  any  proposals  of 
this  kind.  And  although  it  was  my  lot  to  be 
tried  therewith  in  more  than  one  instance,  in 
this  my  native  country,  I  was  kept  from  en- 
couraging the  thing  (there  being  a  want  of 
clearness  in  my  mind  respecting  it)  until  the 
fulness  of  time  came,  that  your  beloved  father 
and  myself  were  to  enter  into  the  solemn  cov- 
enant with  each  other,  to  share  the  toils  and 
joys  of  life  together.  Oh,  1  have  no  doubt, 
not  the  least,  that  Divine  Wi=dom  pointed  out 
the  suitableness  and  propriety  of  our  becoining 
each  other's;  and  He  has  been  with  us  from 
time  to  tiime,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  expe- 
rienced. Yea,  in  blessing  He  has  blessed  us, 
and  rendered  us  a  blessing  to  each  other.  He 
hath  enabled  us  to  go,  as  it  were,  hand  in 
hand,  while  puisuing  the  path  cast  up  for  us. 
He  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  susttiin  us 
in  many  trials  ;  evidencing  that  He  knew  our 
souls  in  adversity,  and,  in  His  own  lime,  hath 
brought  deliverance.  May  His  works  praise 
Him  still,  even  by  and  through  His  unworthy 
children  I 

The  tribulations  attendant  on  illness,  and 
twice  that  of  death,  have  been  heavy.  In  one 
of  my  long  fits  of  illness,  and  while  several  of 
our  household  were  visited  with  indisposition, 
my  dear  husband  and  I  held  certificates  for 
travelling.  Great,  truly  great,  was  the  trial 
of  my  faith  ;  and  much  did  I  seek  to  commit 
all  into  the  Divine  hand,  again  and  again.  At 
length,  while  yet  confined  (1  think)  wholly  to 
bed,  my  soul  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of  its 
Well-beloved,  saying  in  the  very  language  of 
Scripture,  "  Rise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one, 
and  come  away.  For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past, 
the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the  flowers  appear 
on  the  earth  ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land."  Oh  1  my  mind  wtis  prepared  to 
understand  and  receive  this  gracious  answer  to 
all  my  prayers,  my  sighs,  and  my  groans.  I 
saw  indeed  that  of  myself  I  was  vile  ;  but  He 
who,  to  me,  was  the  chief  of  ten  thousand,  iiad 
again  and  again  washed  mo  in  His  own  blood  ; 
and  I  found  my  spirit  united  lo  Him  in  the 
(covenant  of  His  own  life,  in  wiiich  I  bowed  my 
heart  and  gave  tlianks.  From  this  lime  I  ra- 
pidly mended  in  iicalth;  and  before  long,  wo 
left  homo  10  accomplish  the  service  of  the  Gos- 
pel before  us. 

"We   have   seldom    been   easy   to  stay    at 


home  more  than  a  k\\  months  at  a  time,  even 
since  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  vouchsafe 
lo  us  out;  precious  offspring.  When  nur.-iug 
you,  I  was  led  lo  engagements  in  the  ministry 
around  our  dwelling;  and  when  my  loved  babe, 
my  first-born,  was  but  eight  months  old,  I  left 
her  for  five  moiilhs,  to  travel  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, iind  England;  my  dear  husband  accom- 
panying me.  This,  and  many  such  sacrifice'^, 
have  cost  my  nature  much  suffering;  but  I 
have  apprehended  them  called  for,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  all  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  bountiful 
Creator. 


AND  HE  DIED. 

However  carelessly  some  may  read  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  has  always  been  a  very 
impressive  portion  of  Scripture  to  mo.  It  is  a 
condensed  biography  of  very  aged  men  who 
flourished  while  the  earth  was  in  its  youth, 
and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  words  "  ami 
ho  died"  conveys  to  my  mind  the  lesson  of 
man's  frailty  more  effectively  than  could  have 
been  done  by  all  ihe  effljrts  of  rhetoric.  Life 
extended  through  nine  centuries,  and,  after  all, 
lerminaled  by  death  !  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  more  than  a  vapour!  The  cir- 
cumstances are  now  altered,  liut  the  result  is 
the  same.  I  have  lived  oneh;ilf  a  century, 
and  am  continually  admonished  that  ihe  ma- 
chinery of  life  is  wearing  away.  It  has  not 
the  spring  and  elasticity  which  it  once  had.  It 
jars  and  creaks  in  premonition  of  its  utter  de- 
rangement and  destruction.  I  am,  in  fact, 
reminded  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  words, 
"  and  he  died,"  and  liegin  to  feel  that  the  years 
which  woidd  have  been  buoyant  youth  lo  ii  pa- 
triarch, are  age,  almost  old  age,  lo  me.  Filiy 
years  !  how  soon  are  they  passed  I  They  are 
like  a  watch  in  the  night — yet  strange  tliinus 
have  happened  in  their  flight.  I  recur  to  tiie 
season  of  my  youth,  and  inquire  for  inv  com- 
panions. Where  is  the  merry  company  with 
whoin  I  engaged  in  the  blood  slirrin'^  sports  of 
my  school  days?  I  see  on  the  tablet  of  me- 
mory their  ruddy  faces,  and  hear  their  ringing 
laugh — themselves  I  see  and  hetir  no  more. 
Many  of  them  wdio  thus  sported  have  long 
since  shut  their  eyes  on  all  sublunary  objects 
— and  they  died.  From  school  lo  college  I 
pass;  from  careless  boyhood  lo  more  aspiring 
youlh.  There  are  graver  forms  and  more 
thoughtfiil  study  ;  the  result,  however,  is  the 
same.  Passed  away,  or  passing  away,  lew 
have  kept  by  my  side.  It  has  been  like  a  bat- 
tle scene  ;  the  dead  and  wounded  have  been 
many,  while  few  liave  escaped  unlnuchcd. 
The  grave,  the  devouring  grave,  has  shut  out 
many  from  the  sight.  The  rest  have  graven 
upon  their  faces  the  marks  of  care,  of  disap- 
pointment, of  disease,  wiih  here  and  there  one 
wilh  brighter  and  more  animated  look,  bright- 
ened not  by  earthly,  but  licavcniy  prospects. 
Often,  as  I  pass  through  places  once  will 
known  as  loved  resorts,  I  see  written  in  cln- 
racters  at  least  legible  lo  mo,  on  this  and  that 
mansion,  the  nann's  of  loved  ones  who  have 
died,      in  the  crowded  city  too,  familiar   faces 
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jradii.iliy  disnppear,  new  jrpneratinns  spring 
ip,  among  which,  with  diffiijulty,  1  calch  an 
jccasional  glimpse  of  one  remeinhered  long 
^ears  ago.  JJealh  has  not  only  been  busy, 
)iu  its  works  are  obtrusive.  It  is  impossible 
lot  to  see  and  to  hear — they  hive  died.  The 
•eader  of  these  lines  may  have  a  similar  ex- 
perience. Who  has  not  lost  friends?  Whose 
amily  has  not  death  invaded?  Where  is  the 
social  circle  whose  sunshine  is  not  liable  to 
iuch  obscurations?  The  succession  of  fami- 
ies  supposes  the  introduction  of  one  by  the 
burial  of  the  preceding;  and  thus  it  is  "that 
ine  generation  passeth  away,  and  another 
:ometh  on  the  stage,  so  that  the  world  itself 
s  an  alternation  of  lights  and  shades,  of  life 
ind  death.  These  may  be  called  truisms,  yet 
.hey  arc  solemn  ones,  it  behoves  all  to  lay 
hem  to  heart.  The  reader  may  say  to  the 
writer,  and  the  writer  to  the  reader — thou  also 
must  die!  And  is  it  indeed  so?  Must  [  lie 
mouldering  under  the  surface  of  the  earth 
upon  which  busy  and  living  beings  shall  en- 
gage in  all  the  activity  which  [  now  observe 
iround  me?  Will  they  press  on  in  their  pur- 
suits heedless  that  1  have  ever  lived  or  died? 
These  are  gloomy  thoughts  to  those  who  an- 
licipate  no  better  existence  beyond  this  life's 
horizon.  How  cheering  the  celestial  message 
which  assures  me  that  this  is  but  life's  vesti- 
bule, while  the  glorious  temple  lies  further  on; 
Ihal  here  is  but  the  infancy  of  a  perfect  man- 
hood hereafter  I  Jesus  died  and  lives  for 
3ver,  and  in  this  is  the  assurance  of  eternal 
life  to  his  people.  It  matters  but  little,  then, 
when,  where,  or  how  soon,  if  the  immortal 
hope  buoys  up  the  soul,  and  if  through  the  in- 
tervention of  Christ,  the  pathway  to  heaven, 
although  passing  through  the  tomb,  is  irradi- 
ated with  glory,  and  the  blow  which  strikes 
down  the  body  liberates  the  spirit,  and  intro- 
duces it  into  another  and  more  genial  clime. 
Redito. 


Advfiitiire  with  Arabs— Anfient  Mannscripls — 
Apple  of  Sodom. 

Curzon  ill  the  course  of  his  travels  in  the 
E'lstj  hunting  for  old  manuscripts,  heard  that 
there  was  a  large  library  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  Sabba.  He  determined  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  it,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ride  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea.  Accordingly  a  com- 
pany of  about  2.')  men,  armed  in  the  Egyptian 
style,  and  furnished  with  a  supply  of  provi- 
sions an  I  other  needful  things,  set  out  from 
Jerusalem,  for  that  purpose.     He  says  : 

"  We  tramped  along  upon  the  hard  rocky 
ground  one  after  the  other,  through  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.  .  .  Gradually,  as  we  ad- 
vanced the  scenery  became  more  and  more 
savage,  the  rocks  more  precipitous,  and  the 
valley  narrowed  into  a  deep  gorge,  the  path 
being  souietimes  among  the  broken  stones  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  sometimes  rising 
high  above  it  on  narrow  ledges  of  rock. 

"  We  rode  on  for  some  hours,  admiring  the 
wild  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  for  this  is  the 
hill  country   of  Judea,  and  seems  almost  a 


chaos  of  rocks  and  craggy  mountains,  broken 
into  narrow  defiles,  or  opening  into  dreary 
valleys  bare  of  vegetation,  except  a  few  shrubs 
whose  tough  roots  pierce  through  the  crevices 
of  the  stony  soil,  and  find  a  scanty  subsistence 
in  the  small  portions  of  earth  which  the  rains 
have  washed  from  the  surface  of  the  rocks 
above.  In  one  place  the  pathway,  which  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  wide,  wound 
round  the  corner  of  ;i  precipitous  crag  in  such 
a  manner  that  a  horseman  riding  along  the 
giddy  way  showed  so  clearly  against  the  sky 
that  it  seemed  as  if  a  pufF  of  wind  would  blow 
horse  and  man  into  the  ravine  beneath.  We 
were  proceeding  along  this  ledge — Fathal- 
lah,  one  of  our  interpreters,  first,  I  second, 
and  the  others  following — when  we  saw  three 
or  four  Arabs  with  long  bright-barrelled  guns 
slip  out  of  a  crevice  just  before  us,  and  take 
up  their  position  on  the  path,  pointing  those 
unpleasant  looking  implements  in  our  faces. 
I'rom  some  inconceivable  motive,  not  of  the 
most  heroic  nature  1  fear,  my  first  move  was 
to  turn  my  head  round  to  look  behind  me;  but 
when  I  did  so,  1  perceived  thiit  some  more 
Arabs  had  crept  out  of  another  cleft  behind 
us,  which  we  had  not  observed  as  we  passed  ; 
and  on  looking  up  I  saw  that  from  the  preci- 
pice above  us  a  curious  collection  of  bright 
barrels  and  brown  faces  were  taking  an  obser- 
vation of  our  party,  while  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  gorge,  which  was  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  across,  every  fragment  of  rock 
seemed  to  have  brought  forth  a  man  in  a  white 
tunic  and  bare  legs,  with  a  yellow  handker- 
chief round  his  head,  and  a  long  gun  in  his 
hand,  which  he  pointed  towards  us. 

"  We  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  and  one 
so  cleverly  laid  that  all  attempt  at  resistance 
was  hopeless.  The  path  was  so  narrow  that 
our  horses  could  not  turn,  and  a  pi-ecipice 
within  a  yard  of  us,  of  a  hundred  feet  sheer 
down,  rendered  our  position  singularly  uncom 
fortable.  Fathallah's  horse  came  to  a  stand, 
still  :  my  horse  ran  his  nose  against  him  and 
stood  still  too;  and  so  did  all  the  rest  of  us. 
'  Well  !'  said  I,  '  Fathallah,  what  is  this  ?  who 
are  these  gentlemen?'  '1  knew  it  would  be 
so,'  quoth  Fathallah,  '  I  was  sure  of  it  I  and  in 
such  a  place  too  I — I  see  how  it  is,  I  shall 
never  get  home  alive  to  Aleppo  !' 

"  After  waiting  a  while,  1  imagine  to  enjoy 
our  confusion,  one  of  the  Arabs  in  front  took 
up  his  parable  and  said,  '  Oh  !  oh  !  ye  Egyp- 
tians !'  (we  wore  the  Egyptian  dress)  'what 
are  ye  doing  here,  in  our  country?  You  are 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  men;  are  you?  Say — spea' 
what  reason  have  ye  for  being  here?  for  we 
are  Arabs,  and  the  sons  of  .\rabs  ;  and  th' 
is  our  country,  and  our  land  ?' 

"  '  Sir,'  said  the  interpreter  with  profound 
respect — for  he  rode  first,  and  four  or  five 
guns  were  pointed  directly  at  his  breast — '  Sir, 
we  are  no  Egyptians  ;  thy  servants  are  men 
of  peace;  we  are  peaceable  Franks,  pilgrims 
from  the  holy  city,  and  we  are  only  going  to 
bathe  in  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  as  all  pil 
grims  do  who  travel  to  the  Holy  Land. 
'  Franks  !'  quoth  the  Arab  ;'  '  1  know  thi 
Franks;  pretty  Franks  are  ye  I  Franks  are 
the  fathers  of  hats,  and  do  not  wear  guns  or 
swords,  or  red  caps  upon  their  heads,  as  you 


do.  We  shall  soon  see  whether  ye  are  Franks 
ot.  Ye  are  Egyptians,  and  servants  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha  the  Egyptian:  but  now  ye  shall 
find  that  ye  are  our  servants!' 

"  'Oh  Sir,'  exclaimed  I  in  the  best  Arabic 
I  could  muster, '  thy  servants  are  men  of  peace, 
travellers,  antiquaries  all  of  us.  Oh  Sir,  we 
are  Englishmen,  which  is  a  sort  of  Frank — 
very  harmless  and  excellent  people,  desiring 
no  evil.  We  beg  you  will  be  good  enough  to 
let  us  pass.'  '  Franks !'  retorted  the  Arab 
sheick,  'pretty  Franks!  Franks  do  not  speak 
Arabic,  nor  wear  the  Nizam  dress!  Ye  are 
men  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's;  Egyptians,  arrant 
Cairoites  (Misseri)  are  ye  all,  every  one  of 
ye;'  and  he  and  his  followers  laughed  at  ns 
scornfully,  for  we  certainly  did  look  very  like 
Egyptians.  '  We  are  Franks,  I  tell  you  ■' 
again  exclaimed  Fathallah:  'Ibrahim  Pasha, 
indeed!  who  is  he,  1  should  like  to  know?  we 
are  Franks;  and  Franks  like  to  see  every- 
thing. We  are  going  to  see  the  monastery  of 
St.  Sabba  ;  we  are  not  Egyptians;  what  care 
we  for  Egyptians?  we  are  English  Franks, 
every  one  of  us,  and  we  only  desire  to  see  the 
monastery  of  St.  Sabba  ;  that  is  what  we  are, 

0  Arab,  son  of  an  Arab  (Arab  beni  Arab). 
We  are  no  less  than  this,  and  no  more  ;  we 
are  Fianks,  as  you  are  Arabs.'  " 

"  The  sheick  waved  his  arm  aloft  as  a  sig- 
nal to  his  men  to  raise  the  muzzle  of  their 
^uns,  and  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  ;  some 
of  the  Arabs  walking  unconcernedly  before  us, 
and  the  others  skipping  like  goats  from  rock 
to  rock  above  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  They  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
we  were,  and  we  should  have  had  no  chance 
with  them  even  on  fair  ground  ;  but  here  we 
were  completely  at  their  mercy.  We  were 
escorted  in  this  manner  the  rest  of  the  way, 
and  in  half  an  hour's  time  we  found  ourselves 
standing  before  the  great  square  tower  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Sabba.  The  battlements 
were  lined  with  Arabs,  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  this  strong  place,  and  after  a  short  par- 
ley and  a  clanging  of  arms  within,  a  small 
iron  door  was  opened  in  the  wall:  we  dis- 
mounted and  passed  in  ;  our  horses,  one  by 
one,  were  pushed  through  after  us.  So  there 
we  were  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabba  sure 
enough;  hut  under  different  circumstances 
from  what  we  expected  when  we  set  out  that 
morning  from  Jerusalem. 

"Fathallah  had,  however,  convinced  the 
sheick  of  the  Arabs  that  we  really  were  Franks, 
and  not  followers  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  before 
long  we  not  only  were  relieved  from  all  fear, 
but  became  gre^it  friends  with  the  nolile  and 
illustrious  .Abu  Somebody,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Si.  Sabba  and  the  defiles  leading 
to  it." 

'■  It  was  in  one  of  the  caves  in  these  I'ocks 
that  the  renowned  St.  Sabba  passed  his  tiine 
in  the  society  of  a  pet  lion.  He  was  a  famous 
anchorite,  and  was  made  chief  of  all  the  monks 
of  Palestine  by  Sallustius,  Patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  the  year  490.  He  was  twice 
ambassador  to  Constantinople  to  propitiate  the 
Emperors  Anaslasius  the  Silent  and  Justinian  ; 
moreover  he  made  a  vow  never  to  eat  apples 
as   long  as   he   lived.     He  was  born  at  Mata- 

1  lasca,   near  Cffisarea   of  Cappadocia,  in  4o9, 
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and  died  in  532,  in  ihe  ninely-fifih  year  of  his 
age  ;  he  is  still  held  in  high  veneration  by  both 
Ihe  Greek  and  Latin  churclies." 

"  In  one  part  of  the  chnrch  I  observed  a 
rickety  ladder  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
leading  up  to  a  small  door  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground.  Scrambling  up  this  ladder,  I 
found  myself  in  the  library  of  which  I  had 
heard  so  much.  It  was  a  small  square  room, 
or  rather  a  large  closet,  in  the  upper  part  of 
one  of  the  enormous  buttresses  which  support- 
ed the  walls  of  the  Monastery.  Here  [  found 
about  a  thousand  books,  almost  all  manu- 
scripts, but  the  whole  of  them  were  works  of 
divinity.  One  volume  in  the  Bulgarian  or 
Servian  language  was  written  in  uncial  letters  ; 
the  rest  were  in  Greek,  and  were  for  the  most 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  There  were  a 
great  many  enormous  folios  of  the  works  of 
the  fathers,  and  one  MS.  of  the  Octoteuch,  or 
first  eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament." 

"  i  was  afterwards  taken  by  some  of  the 
monks  into  the  vaulted  chambers  of  the  great 
square  tower  or  keep,  which  stood  near  the 
iron  door  by  which  we  had  been  admitted. 
Here  there  were  about  a  hundred  MSS.,  but 
all  imperfect;  I  found  the  '  Iliad'  of  Homer 
among  them,  but  it  was  on  paper.  Some  of 
these  MSS.  were  beautifully  written ;  they  were, 
however,  so  imperfect,  that  in  the  short  lime 
I  was  there,  and  pestered  as  I  was  by  a  crowd 
of  gaping  Arabs,  1  was  unable  to  discover  what 
they  were. 

"  I  was  allowed  to  purchase  three  J\ISS., 
with  which  the  next  day  I  and  my  companion 
departed  on  our  way  to  the  Dead  Sea,  our 
friend  the  sheick  having,  from  the  moment  that 
he  was  convinced  that  we  were  nothing  better 
or  worse  than  Englishmen  and  sight-seers, 
treated  us  with  all  manner  of  civility. 

"On  arriving  at  the  Dead  Sea  1  forthwith 
proceeded  to  bathe  in  it,  in  order  to  prove  the 
celebrated  buoyancy  of  the  water,  and  was 
nearly  drowned  in  the  experiment,  for,  not  be- 
ing able  to  swim,  my  head  got  much  deeper 
below  the  water  than  I  intended." 

"  At  two  subsequent  periods  I  visited  this 
legion,  and  purchased  seven  other  MSS.  from 
St.  Sabba  ;  among  them  was  the  Ocloteuch  of 
the  tenth,  if  not  the  ninth,  century,  which  I 
esteem  one  of  the  most  rare  and  precious  vol- 
umes of  my  library. 

"  We  made  a  somewhat  singular  discovery 
■when  travelling  among  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  ruins  of  Am- 
mon,  Jerash,  and  Adjeloun  well  repay  the 
labour  and  fatigue  encountered  in  visiting 
them.  It  was  a  remarkably  hot  and  sultry 
day  :  we  were  scrambling  up  the  mountain 
through  a  thick  jungle.of  bushes  and  low  trees, 
ivhcn  I  saw  before  mo  a  fine  plum-tree,  loaded 
with  fresh  blooming  plums.  1  cried  out  to  my 
fellow-traveller,  '  Now,  then,  who  will  arrive 
first  at  the  plum-tree?'  and  as  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  so  refreshing  an  object,  we  both 
pressed  our  horses  into  a  gallop  to  see  whic' 
would  get  the  first  plum  from  the  branches. 
We  both  arrived  at  the  same  moment;  and, 
each  snatching  at  a  fme  ripe  plum,  put  it  at 
once  into  our  mouths;  when,  on  biting  it,  in- 
stead of  the  eool  ilr-li.-inus  juicy  fruit  which  we 
expected,   our  mouths  were    lilled  with  a  dry 


bitter  dust,  and  we  sat  under  the  tree  upon  our 
horses  sputtering,  and  hemming,  and  doing  all 
we  could  to  be  relieved  of  the  nauseous  taste 
of  this  strange  fruit.  VVe  then  perceived,  and 
to  my  great  delight,  that  we  had  discovered 
the  famous  apple  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  doubted  and  canvassed  since 
the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  who  first  de- 
scribed it.  Many  travellers  have  given  des- 
criptions of  other  vegetable  productions  which 
bear  some  analogy  to  the  one  described  by 
Pliny  ;  but  up  to  this  time  no  one  had  met  with 
the  thing  itself,  either  upon  the  spot  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  authors,  or  elsewhere.  I 
brought  several  of  them  to  England.  They 
are  a  kind  of  gall-nut.  I  found  others  after- 
wards upon  the  plains  of  Troy,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  the  apple  of 
Sodom  to  which  Strabo  and  Pliny  relerred. 
Some  of  those  which  I  brought  to  iMigland 
,vere  given  to  the  Linntcan  Society,  who  pub- 
ished  an  engraving  of  them,  and  a  description 
of  their  vegetable  peculiarities,  in  their  '  Trans- 
actions.' " 


Thomas  Scattergooil  and  liis  Times. 


Before  going  on  with  the  life  of  David  Fer- 
ris we  shall  add  a  few  more  anecdotes  of  a 
somewhat  similar  character.  About  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  a  number 
of  families  removed  from  wiihin  the  limits  of 
Exeter  Monthly  Meeting,  Pennsylvania,  to 
form  a  new  settlement  in  Canada.  During  the 
following  winter,  which  was  a  very  severe 
one,  the  crops  raised  the  preceding  summer 
became  exhausted,  and  the  great  depth  of  snow 
rendered  travelling  in  search  of  provisions  im- 
practicable. In  one  household,  consisting  of 
a  man,  his  wife  and  eight  children,  great  suf- 
fering ensued.  Their  only  resource  was  the 
bark  of  the  slippery  elm  and  bass  wood,  from 
which  they  made  a  kind  of  jelly  which  sufficed 
to  support  life.  They  earnestly  looked  for 
Spring, — but  the  approach  of  it,  at  first  in- 
creased their  adliclion.  As  soon  as  the  sap 
began  to  run  in  the  slippery  elm  and  bass,  the 
jelly  inade  therefrom  caused  sickness,  and 
ceased  to  aflbrd  sustenance.  In  the  prospect 
of  death  from  famine,  the  family  collected  to- 
gether, endeavouring  to  look  to  Him,  who  car- 
eth  for  the  sparrows,  and  who  much  more 
careth  for  those  of  his  dear  children,  who  put 
their  trust  in  Ilim.  Whilst  they  were  silting 
thus  gathered,  one  of  the  family  observed  a 
pigeon  alight  on  a  tree  by  the  door.  It  was 
taken,  and  being  cooked  by  the  mother  fur- 
nished  a  scant  supply  fur  that  day.  The  next 
day  another  pigeon  was  taken  in  Ihe  same 
manner,  anil  so  for  fourteen  days  in  succession. 
On  the  fifteenth  day,  they  watched  as  usual 
for  another  feathered  visitant,  but  it  did  not 
come.  One  of  tlie  little  boys,  who,  weakened 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  nutriment,  was  lying 
on  the  bed,  asked  his  mother,  "Is  the  Great 
Spirit  otfended,  that  he  does  not  send  another 
pigeon  ?"  Death  seemed  again  to  threaten 
ihr  family;  but  ihe  man  going  out  of  the  house 
found  that  the  ico  had  given  way  on  a  neigh- 


This  enabled   him   to  calch 
he  sap  of  the  maple  tree,  that 


bouring  stream. 

fish,  which  with 

soon  afterwards  commenced   its  annual  now, 

fiirnished    an   adequate  supply  of  nutriment. 

This  account  was  given  by  one  of  the  members 

of  the  family  ihiis  preserved,  to  some  Friends 

who  visited  Crmada  in  1830. 

Thomas  Hownham,  a  pious  man,  residing 
near  Doddinglon,  England,  was  very  poor,  and 
supported  his  wife  and  two  children  by  draw- 
ing co:ils  to  Doddington  and  VVooler,  and  by 
making  brooms  for  sale.  His  labour  afforded 
a  very  scanty  support  to  his  family,  and  they 
at  times  were  sorely  pinched  to  obtain  a  life- 
sustaining  supply  of  food.  One  day,  having 
been  entirely  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  money, 
he  found  on  his  return  home  in  the  evening, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house. 
The  children  were  hungry  and  soon  com- 
menced crying  for  food,  and  his  wile  wept  to 
see  them  suffer.  After  a  time  the  young  ones 
foil  asleep,  and  the  molher  overcome  by  her 
feelings  at  beholding  their  distress  fell  asleep 
also.  Thomas  was  not  sleepy.  It  was  a  fine 
moonlight  night,  and  he  walked  out  a  short 
distance  from  the  house,  where  he  fell  into  a 
serious  meditation.  His  mind  was  turned  to 
consider  the  passage  in  Habakkuk,  "Although 
the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit 
be  in  the  vines;  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall 
fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the 
flock  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there 
shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls  ;  yet  I  will  rejoice 
in  the  Lord,  i  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation." He  felt,  notwithstanding  his  outward 
sorrows  and  difficuliies,  comforted  and  con- 
soled, and  after  spending  a  considerable  time 
in  his  meditation,  he  returned  to  his  house. 
When  he  entered  it,  how  was  he  surprised  and 
astonished  to  see,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  on 
a  stool  by  the  bedside  a  joint  of  roasted  meat, 
and  a  large  loaf  of  bread.  He  went  to  the 
door,  but  could  see  no  one, —  he  called  aloud, 
but  received  no  answer.  He  then  awakened 
his  vvife  and  his  children,  and  with  good  appe- 
tites and  thankful  hearls,  they  made  a  com- 
fortable repast.  This  affair  was  for  a  long 
time  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  at  last  a  young 
man  to  whom  Thomas  Hownham  had  related 
the  circumstance,  found  out  who  it  was,  that, 
as  far  as  human  agency  was  concerned,  had 
sent  this  seasonable  relief.  A  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doddington,  by  the  name  of 
Sirangeways,  was  noted  for  his  parsimony. 
After  his  death  the  young  man  above  spoken 
of,  said  one  day  in  company,  he  supposed  this 
Strangeways  had  never  performed  a  generous 
action.  A  woman  replied  that  he  was  mis- 
taken, for  she  had  lived  in  his  family,  and 
could  tell  of  one  instance.  Her  narrative  was 
to  this  effect.  On  a  Thursday,  about  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago,  he  gave  orders  that  a 
whole  joint  of  meat  should  Ix;  roasted,  and  two 
large  loaves  of  white  bread  baked.  He  then 
went  to  VVooler  market.  On  his  rclurn,  he 
appeared  in  a  bad  humour  and  went  early  to 
bed.  After  about  two  hours,  he  called  a  rnan- 
servant,  and  told  him  to  take  the  joint  of  meat 
and  one  of  the  loaves  of  bread  to  the  house  of 
Thomas  Hownham.  The  man  obeyed,  and 
finding  the  family  asleep  left  the  food  by  the 
bedside.     The  next  morning  the  miser  called 
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this  woman  and  the  man-servant  inio  a  room 
together,  and  told  ihem,  that  as  two  or  three 
of  the  neighbouring  fanners  were  in  tlie  habit 
of  teasing  him  on  account  of  his  meanness,  he 
had  concluded  to  invite  them  to  sup  wiih  him 
the  previous  night,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
had  the  meat  and  bread  prepared.  That  nighl 
a  shower  of  rain  coming  on,  they  had  ridden 
off  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inviting 
them.  Ele  said  that  after  he  had  gone  to  bed 
he  did  not  rest  well,  but  dreamed  that  Hown- 
ham's  wife  and  children  were  dying  of  hunger. 
He  awakened  and  endeavoured  to  divest  him- 
self of  the  impression,  but  falling  asleep  he  had 
dreamed  it  a  second  time.  It  was  repeated 
again  ;  and  then,  overcome  by  it,  he  had  sent 
the  bread  and  meat  to  the  poor  family.  He 
called  the  dream  nonsense,  and  his  action  fool- 
ish, but  what  was  done  could  not  be  helped; 
and  he  charged  them  not  to  say  anything  about 
it,  threatening  if  they  did,  to  discharge  them 
from  his  service.  As  he  was  now  dead,  this 
woman  felt  at  liberty  to  relate  the  occurrence. 
We  see  in  this  interesting  incident,  that  a  very 
miser  may  be  made  use  of  by  a  merciful  Pro- 
vidence to  furnish  food  for  the  famishing. 

The  following  incident  [  was  told  by  a  wo. 
man  Friend,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia,  warm- 
hearted,— hospitable, — benevolent, — and  who, 
after  spending  a  long  life  of  active  good- 
ness on  earth,  has,  we  trust,  been  gathered  to 
receive  her  reward  of  Him,  who  says  to  those 
who  for  his  sake  minister  aid  and  consolation 
to  the  sick,  to  the  sutTering,  to  the  needy,  to 
the  imprisoned,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it 
unto  me."  She  had  called  one  day  towards 
evening  to  see  a  family  with  whom  she  was 
on  intimate  terms,  indeed,  to  whom  she  was 
nearly  related.  They  knew  her  as  a  constant 
visiter  amongst  the  poor,  and  told  her  they 
had  had  for  their  yesterday's  dinner  a  large 
pot-pie,  of  which,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
their  number,  they  had  eaten  but  little,  and 
were  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with 
the  remainder.  Her  active,  benevolent  thought, 
immediately  suggested  an  English  family  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  male  head  of  which 
was  aged,  and  not  very  energetic,  and  his  wife 
although  much  his  junior,  was  so  burdened  by 
the  care  of  a  family  of  small  children,  she 
could  do  little  for  their  support.  "  Give  me 
the  remnant  of  pie,"  she  said  ;  and  soon  a  large 
dishful  was  placed  before  her.  Covering  it 
with  a  cloth,  she  started,  and  threading  a  nar- 
row alley  near  by,  she  opened  the  door  of  a 
house  without  knocking,  and  found  the  family 
she  was  seeking  sitting  down  to  supper.  No 
article  of  food  of  any  kind  had  they  to  partake 
of  but  a  little  sweetened  water.  The  visiter 
stepped  rapidly  across  the  floor,  placed  the  dish 
she  had  brought  in  the  midst  of  the  table,  drew 
off  the  cover,  and  retreated  from  the  house 
before  the  astonished  family  had  recovered 
power  of  speech  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
say  more  than  "Oh,  fiiend  *  *  *  * !"  She  did 
not  wish  to  hear  their  comments;  but  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  whenever  she  thought  of  them, 
sitting  down  to  an  empty  table,  and  their  joy- 
ful surprise  at  the  feast  so  unexpectedly  pro- 
vided for  them. 

"  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,  and 


whensoever  ye  will,  ye  may  do  them  good." 
This  is  a  true  saying,  but  some  act  as  if  they 
took  It  to  be  a  command  always  to  defer  giving 
anything  for  their  relief  to  a  future  opportu- 
nity. 1  like  the  spirit  of  a  passage  in  John 
Thorp.  He  says,  "  One  evening  when  I  was 
in  London,  as  1  passed  by  rather  a  retired 
corner  of  a  street,  a  poor  woman  sal,  I  think 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  very  modestly 
asked  charity.  I  felt  pity  strongly  raised  in 
my  heart,  and  a  language  like  this  was  feel- 
ingly raised  in  it,  ' 'I'lie  Lord  help  thee:'  but 
I  passed  by,  and  it  very  livingly  arose  in  my 
heart,  'By  wjjit  means? — By  putting  it  into 
the  hearts  of  such  as  can  feel  as  thou  now 
dost,  to  relieve  her.'  !  turned  back  and  gave 
her  something." 

The  following  account  sets  forth  the  priva- 
tions early  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  sometimes 
endured,  the  love-prompled  energy  of  a  wife 
and  mother,  and  the  kindness  of  a  feeling  heart 
in  affording  effectual  and  generous  relief. 
Sometime  before  the  middle  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, William  Kirk  removed  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wilmington,  in  the  province  of  Dela- 
ware, and  took  up  a  tract  of  land  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  Chester  county,  not  fan  from  the 
place  where  the  meeting-house  of  Friends  at 
Nantmill  now  stands.  It  was  in  a  district  of 
country  which,  at  that  time,  was  almost  entire- 
ly a  wilderness,  and  when  his  family  took 
possession  of  the  cabin  he  had  put  up  for  ihem 
in  the  woods,  they  were  much  secluded  from 
intercourse  with  others.  His  means  were  lim- 
ited, but  he  was  industrious  and  energetic,  and 
his  wife  who  was  a  sensible  woman,  and  a 
valuable  helpmate,  united  her  endeavours  to 
his  in  procuring  a  suhsisience  for  tlicir  increas- 
ing family.  Many  difficuliies  beset  them  ;  yet 
meeting  them  with  cheerful  courage  they  gen- 
erally were  enabled  to  overcome  them,  with 
more  case  than  they  had  expected.  Of  one 
period  of  privation  and  of  threatened  famine, 
which  occurred  when  but  a  small  portion  of 
his  land  had  been  brought  under  cultivation, 
he  used  to  tell  in  after  life  with  tears.  It  was 
indeed  the  closest  trial  of  his  faith,  which  he 
was  called  on  to  endure.  At  that  time  he  had 
no  one  to  assist  him  in  his  labour  on  the  farm, 
but  his  wife's  brother,  a  lad  of  10  or  12  years 
of  age.  The  crop  of  giain  they  had  raised 
had  been  light,  and  after  sowing  for  the  next 
harvest,  the  quantity  left  proved  altogether 
inadequate  to  last  the  family  to  the  end  of  a 
long  and  severe  winter  which  followed.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  weather,  William  became  disabled 
by  rheumatism.  Now  came  the  severest  hour 
of  his  trial;  the  sustenance  for  the  family  was 
exhausted,  the  country  was  so  covered  with 
snow  as  to  be  almost  impassable,  and  he  was 
unable  to  seek  abroad  for  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  suffering  which  threatened  those  inost 
dear  to  him.  At  this  time  of  extreme  peril, 
the  spirit  of  the  wife  and  mother  was  roused, 
and  the  innate  fortitude  and  energy  of  her  cha- 
racter were  called  into  action.  She  mounted  a 
horse,  and  taking  with  her  a  web  of  homespun 
linen,  she  started  for  a  distant  mill.  She  left 
their  cabin  early  in  the  morning,  having  snow 
from  3  to  4  feet  deep  to  pass  through,  and 
many  drifts  where  its  depth  was  much  greater. 
The  journey  was  difficult,  and  when  she  had 


reached  Ashbridge's  mill,  near  where  West- 
town  school  now  stands,  ihe  day  was  lar  ad- 
vanced. She  frankly  told  the  miller  the 
situation  of  the  family  ;  said  they  had  no  mo- 
ney, but  that  they  had  a  crop  of  grain  in  the 
ground,  and  offered  lier  linen  in  pledge  for 
flour,  until  they  could  redeem  it  at  harvest. 
The  miller's  heart  was  touched  ;  he  replied,  he 
wished  no  security  but  her  word, — gave  her 
as  much  as  her  horse  could  carry,  and  offered 
to  supply  all  they  might  need  until  harvest. 
With  a  weary  horse  heavy  laden,  it  took  her 
all  night  to  reach  her  home,  where  her  invalid 
husband,  and  young  brother  were  sitting  up 
anxiously  waiting  her  arrival,  'i'he  children 
had  been  crying  for  food,  ^nd  the  husband 
scraped  from  the  kneading  bowl  something  of 
which  he  made  a  kind  of  porridge,  and  which 
with  some  boiled  dry  beans,  having  allayed  in 
measure  their  hunger,  they  had  forgotten  their 
troubles  in  sleep.  The  mother  reached  the 
cabin  in  safety;  and  when  she  entered  it  the 
bearer  of  good  news,  and  life-sustaining  provi- 
sions, she  and  her  husband  were  both  so  over- 
come, that  they  fell  into  each  other's  arms  and 
wept.  The  brother  who  was  too  young  to  en- 
ter into  their  feelings,  wondering",  as  he  said 
in  after  life,  at  their  weakness,  went  himself 
busily  to  work  to  prepare  a  good  pot  of  mush 
for  breakfast. 

CTohoconlinued.) 


From  Poems  by  James  T.  Fields. 
THE  TEMPEST. 
We  were  crowded  in  tlie  cabin, 

Not  a  son)  would  dare  to  sleep — 
It  was  midnight  on  tlie  waters, 
And  a  fctorm  was  on  the  deep. 


fearful  thi 


>?m- 


;iter 


To  be  shattered  in  the  blast. 

And  to  hear  the  rattling  trumpet 

Thunder,  "Cut  away  the  mast 


So  we  shuddered  there  in  silence — 
For  the  stoutest  held  his  breath — 

While  the  hungry  sea  was  roaring. 
And  the  breakers  talked  with  Death. 

And  thus  we  sat  in  darkness. 
Each  one  busy  in  his  prayers — 

"  We  are  lost !"  the  captain  shouted. 
As  he  staggered  down  the  stairs. 

But  his  little  daughter  whispered, 

As  she  took  his  icy  hand, 
"  Isn't  God  upon  the  ocean, 

Just  the  same  as  on  the  land  ?" 

Then  we  kissed  the  little,  maiden, 

And  we  spoke  in  better  cheer. 

And  we  ancliored  safe  in  harbour. 


Selected. 
THERE'S  NOTHING  IN  VAIN. 

BY  ELIZA   COOK. 

Oh  !  prize  not  the  scenes  of  beauty  alone. 

And  disdain  not   the  weak  and   the   mean  in  our 
way; 
For  the  world  ;s  an  engine— the  Arcliitcct's  own — 

Where  the  wheels  of  the  least  keep  the  larger  in 
play. 
We  love  the  fair  valley,  with  bloom  in  the  shade ; 

We  sing  of  green  hills,  of  the  grapes  and  the  grain  ; 
But  be  sure  the  Creator  did  well  when  he  made 

The  stark  desert  and  marsh,  for  there's  nothing  la 
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\Vo  may  question  the  locust  that  darkens  tlie  land, 
And   the  snake,  flinging  anovvs  of  death   from  its 

But  remember  they  come  from  the  Infinite  Hand, 
And  shall  man  in  his  littleness  dare  to  ask  why? 

Oh  ;  let  US  not  speak  of  the  "  useless"  or  "  vile ;" 
'Chey  may  seem  so  to  us,  but  be  slow  to  arraign  ; 

From    the    savage  wolf's    cry  to    the    happy  child's 
smile, 
From  the  mite  to  the  mammoth,  there's  nothing  in 


There's  a  mission,  no  donbt,  for  the  worm  in  the  rfnsi, 

As  there  is  f.ir  the  charger,  with  nostrils  of  pride  ; 
The  sloth  and  the  newt  ha've  their  places  of  trust, 

And  the  agents  are  needed,  for  God  has  supplied. 
O,  could  we  but  trace  the  great  meaning  of  all, 

And  what  delicate  links  form  the  ponderous  chain. 
From  tlie  dew-droi^  that  rise,  to  the   star-drops  that 
fall, 

We  should  see   but  one  purpose,  and  nothing  in 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Thirtij-Second  Anntiul  Report  of  lite  state  of 
The  Asylum  for  the  Relief  of  Prisons  De- 
prived of  the  Use  of  their  Reason.  Pub- 
lished by  direction  of  the  Contributors, 
Third  month,  1849. 

In  confornnily  willi  (lie  direclion  of  the  Con- 
tribulors,  the  following  nccoiint  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  past  year  is  published. 

Under  the  proteciing  care  of  Him,  who 
crowneth  the  year  wiih  his  goodness,  our  Asy- 
lum has  continued,  during  the  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  last  Report  to  the  Con- 
ttibnlors,  to  afford  a  comfortable  home  to  a 
number  of  our  afflicted  brethren  and  sisters, 
and  also  the  still  greater  blessing  of  restoration 
to  health  and  mental  soundness. 

There  were  55  patients  under  care  on  the 
1st  of  Third  month,  184S  ;  since  which  time 
38  have  been  admitted,  making  the  whole 
nuinbor  under  care  93.  Of  these,  41  have 
been  discharged,  and  5  have  died.  Of  the 
patients  discharged,  '^5  were  restored,  G  im- 
proved, and  10  without  material  improvement. 
The  number  remaining  in  the  Mouse  on  the 
1st  instant,  was  47, — of  whom  6  are  consider- 
ed restored — 7  improved — and  34  stationary; 
many  of  the  latter  class  being  cases  of  imbe- 
cility or  chronic  Insanity,  towards  which  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution  are  necessarily  limil- 
ed,  in  most  instances,  to  providing  the  l<inil 
and  vigilant  care  required  for  their  comfort. 
We  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Physicians,  which 
is  herewith  submitted,  for  detailed  information 
respecting  the  cases  under  care  and  the  success 
of  the  treatment. 

The  Treasurer's  Report  shows  a  balance  in 
his  hands,  on  the  1st  instant,  of  S283  31,  on 
general  account,  and  un  utiexpended  balance 
of  Beulah  Sansom's  legacy,  of  $110  33. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts, «liii-h  is  tilso  presented,  herewith,  it 
appears  tlirre  have  been  paid  the  past  year: — 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $4045   11 

Farm  and  Family  expenses,  0951    33 

Medical  Department,  1296  29 

in'MdiMilnl  expenses,  12i   88 

Annuities,  3'J.l   70 


Total, 


813310  37 


n  the  same  period,  the  amount  charged  for  | 
the  board  of  patients,  &c.  is  Sl"^183  (lO ;  and  ' 
here  has  been  received.  Interest  and  Ground- 
rents,  amounting  to  $788  79,  and  the  proceeds 
of  a  legacy,  of  out  late  Friend  Margaret  Smith, 
SlOl,— making  a  total  of  $13072  79,  result- 
ing in  a  deficiency  of  $'J67   58. 

The  products  of  the  Farm  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 87  bushels  of  wheat,  75  bushels  of 
corn,  448  bushels  of  potatoes,  38  two-horse 
loads  of  hay,  an  abundant  supply  of  crcain 
and  milk,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  butter  used 
in  the  family,  and  14  hogs  and  10  calves,  the 
former  weighing  3393  lbs.#  The  garden 
has  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  best 
vegetables. 

When  the  benevolent  undertaking  of  estab- 
lishing our  Asylum  was  accomplished,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  extremely  inadequate 
provision  for  the  wants  of  the  insane  of  all 
classes  existed  in  the  United  Stales.  Since 
that  time  a  great  and  favourable  change  has 
taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  who  are  able  to  pay,  can  mostly  be 
received  into  well-regulated  Institutions,  in 
which  they  are  surrounded  with  circumstances, 
calcidated  to  promote  their  welfare  and  con- 
duce to  their  restoration;  while  the  case  of  the 
destitute  insane,  as  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
their  deplorable  condition,  has  obtained,  at 
least  partially,  the  humane  consideration  of  the 
community. 

In  several  States,  provision  to  some  extent 
for  this  unhappy  class  has  been  recently  made, 
and  in  others  measures  for  their  relief  are  in 
progress.  Some  of  the  Institutions,  which  of 
late  years  have  been  founded  by  State  munifi- 
cence or  private  philanthropy,  are  so  aided  or 
endowed,  as  to  be  able  to  take  a  portion  of 
their  patients  at  very  low  rales  ;  thus  enabling 
persons  in  limited  circumstances  to  enjoy  their 
advantages.  We  regard  the  ability  to  take 
patients,  whose  circumstances  may  require  it, 
at  a  low  rate  as  an  exceedingly  desirable  ob- 
ject. And  wo  once  more  appeal  to  those  whom 
a  beneficent  Providence  has  blessed  with  the 
means,  to  aid  us  in  effecting  it.  It  would  be 
especially  gratifying  to  be  able  to  place  the 
benefits  of  the  Asylum,  within  reach  of  the 
more  distant  members  of  our  own  religious 
Society,  to  whom  our  lowest  charge,  (notwith- 
standing it  is  very  moderate,  and  below  the 
actual  cost),  when  added  to  the  expense  of 
conveying  the  patient  to  the  Institution,  too 
often  firms  a  serious  obstacle. 

The  hope  expressed  in  (i)rrner  Reports,  is 
still  entertained,  that  benevolent  individuals  in 
making  their  Wills  and  settling  their  estates, 
will  remember  this  Institution  with  liberal  feel- 
ings. 

It  continues,  we  believe,  to  be  the  anxious 
care  of  those  immediately  concerned  in  the 
management  of  the  Asylum,  in  every  practi- 
cable way  to  promote  the  comfort  of  its  in- 
mates, and  to  avoid  all  restraint  not  absoluely 
necessary  for  their  welfare.  'J'be  agreeable 
occupation  and  employment  of  the  patients  is 
still  considered  an  important  part  of  their  mo- 
ral treatment.  The  farm  and  extensive  gar- 
den, fiirnisli  highly  salutary  exercise  and 
employment  to  a  number  of  thn  men,  whose 
previous  habits  have  qualilii'd  tlicni  for  enjoy- 


ing such  labour;  while  the  lil)rary,  work-shop 
and  other  sources  of  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment, provide  for  the  wants  of  others.  Riding 
abroad  frequently  in  fine  weather,  under  the 
care  of  suitable  persons,  is  found  advantage- 
ous, and  is  enjoyed  by  all  the  patients  whose 
situation  renders  it  desirable. 

The  schools  have  been  continued  on  each 
side  of  the  house,  and  have  been  found  espe- 
cially  useful  ;  and  the  lapse  of  several  years 
since  their  first  introduction  in  this  Institution, 
has  only  served  to  strengthen  our  views  as  to 
the  decided  advantage  resulting  from  this, 
among  the  many  other  moral  means,  which 
from  lime  to  time  have  been  introduced  in  our 
Asylum  to  occupy  the  time,  interest  the  feel- 
ings, and  divert  the  minds  of  the  patients. 

(ireat  attention  to  cleanliness  and  frequent 
bathing,  being  considered  highly  important,  it 
has  been  thought  our  patients  might  more  fully 
enjoy  these  advantages  at  all  seasons,  if  a 
larger  sujiply  of  Wiirm  water  and  more  ample 
bathing  accommodations  were  provided  for 
them.  Measures  have  accordingly  been  taken 
for  accomplishing  this  object,  by  preparing 
four  additional  rooms  for  bathing  purposes. 
The  expense  thus  incurred  it  is  expected  will 
be  defrayed   by  voluntary  contributions. 

We  deem  it  proper  again  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  insane,  j 
to  the  propriety  of  placing  the  afflicted  objects  ] 
of  their  sympathy  in  some  establishment  espe-  ! 
cially  adapted  to  the  treatment  and  cure  of  the  j 
disease  soon  after  it  makes  its  appearance;' 
humanity  and  sound  economy  alike  clearly  in-  | 
dicaling  such  a  course.  We  would  also  extend  ! 
a  caution  against  premature  removals,  while  j 
the  patients  are  perhaps  only  in  course  of| 
recovery,  and  peculiarly  liable  to  a  relapse.      > 

To  those  having  charge  of  persons  afflicied  ; 
with  insanity,  and  requiring  the  care  of  ani 
Asylum,  we  woidd  suggest,  that  the  quiet  and! 
rural  situation  of  this  Institution  in  a  bealihy 
neighbourhood,  the  comparalively  small  num- 
ber of  patients  (which  renders  it  easier  to  bring 
each  case  under  the  frequent  notice  of  the  Su- 
perintendent and  Physicians),  the  opportunii 
of  exercise  and  recreation  afibrded  on  thei 
extensive  premises,  and  the  advantages  of  ex- 
perienced Medical  skill  enlisted  in  its  service, 
present  strong  claims  for  their  favourable  con- 
sideration. 

riiilada..  Third  month,  1849. 


An  Aiistralian  Night. — It  is  difflcult   for 
any  writer   to  give  a  good  descriplion   of  the 
amazing  beauty  of  an    Australian  sky.     The 
transparency  of  its   colours,  various   as  those 
of  the  rainbow,  coidd  only  be  conveyed  by  ; 
first  rale  painter;  if,  indeed,  it  be  in  the  pom' 
of  any  one  to  do  justice  to  such  a  subject.    l!u 
if  the   heavens  be  grand  during  the  day,  th 
night  also,  in    its   more   subdued    colours  tiud 
tranquil    loveliness,    fully  equals   the  daylight 
scene  ;  then,  indeed,  the  expansive  vatdl  clai 
all  our  admiration,  and  every  star,  shining  < 
with  wonderful  distinctness,  seems  to  court 
attention  of  the  silver  moon  as  she  majestic 
ly    glides    upon    her    allotted    path.      1    li; 
frequi'ntly  been   out  on   a  journey  on   such  a 
night,  and  whilst  allowing  the   horse    bis  ( 
lime  to  walk  along  the  road,  have  solaced  mv- 
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sell"  by  reading  in  the  still  monlight.  In  the 
bush,  at  a  lime  like  this,  the  birds  having  gone 
to  roosi  (save  a  species  ot'owl,  and  one  or  two 
other  night  birds,)  all  nature  seems  at  rest, 
and  the  |)eace  of  the  night  is  unbroken  except 
by  the  walch-dogs  at  the  stations  challenging 
the  lonely  howl  of  the  wild  dogs  by  their  deep 
bark,  wliich  is  echoed  and  re-echoed  from  hill 
to  hill  until  lost  in  the  distance. —  Wilkinsoii's 
South  Australia. 

Conduct  of  a  Dog. — The  remarkable  in- 
stance of  sagacity  and  feeling  in  a  dog,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  following  circumstantial 
statement,  comes  from  an  authentic  source, 
and  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  striking 
of  the  many  facts,  in  illustration  of  the  reason- 
ing faculties  of  dogs. 

"  In  the  summer  of  18-16,  my  son,  at  that 
time  twelve  years  old,  was  visiting  in  the 
country.  Having  occasion  to  cross  the  field 
of  a  neighbour,  the  lad  was  pursued  by  a  large 
fierce  dog,  and  as  he  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder  to  see  if  the  dog  was  gaining  upon 
him,  he  stumbled  and  fell  down  upon  a  ledge 
of  rocks  and  broke  his  leg.  He  lay  h<'lpless, 
and  the  dog  came  up  in  a  moment  in  full  cry, 
ready  to  pounce  upon  him.  As  he  came  up 
he  seemed  to  understand  that  something  had 
happened  to  the  boy,  and  after  looking  at  him 
long  enough  to  learn  the  precise  state  of  the 
case,  he  set  off  toward  the  house  which  was 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  child's  cries.  But 
the  dog  went  only  within  call,  as  if  fearful  of 
leavintj  the  bny  alone,  and  there  barked  for 
some  time  without  attracting  attention.  Fail- 
ing in  his  purpose,  he  went  home,  and  by  his 
incessant  how  ling  and  running  in  the  direction 
from  which  he  came,  he  succeeded  at  last  in 
persuading. some  of  the  family  to  follow  him 
to  the  spot  where  the  suffering  child  was  still 
lying. 

"  Now  the  point  of  special  interest  in  these 
facts  is  this;  the  dog,  unusually  fierce,  pur- 
sued the  boy  as  an  enemy,  trespassing  on  his 
master's  grounds,  but  the  moment  when  he 
saw  his  enemy  down  and  in  distress,  his  fero- 
city vvas  turned  to  pity,  and  with  far  more 
principle  than  some  men  e.\liibit,  he  resolved 
to  do  him  good.  He  sought  to  save  the  life 
which  he  seemed  bent  to  destroy.  This  is  the 
only  case,  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
where  a  brute  showed  mercy  to  one  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  foe.  The  best  of  lis  may  learn 
a  lesson  from  this  dog-" — Newark  Daily 
Advertiser. 


The  Gold-Crested  Wren. — A  pair  of  GoM- 
cresled  Wrens  {^Regvhis  crisUifus)  took  pos- 
session of  a  fir-ttee  in  Colonel  Montagu's  gar- 
den. When  they  were  about  six  days  old,  he 
took  the  nest  and  placed  it  outside  his  study 
window.  After  the  old  birds  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  that  situation,  the  basket  was 
brought  within  the  window,  and,  afterwards, 
was  conveyed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 
The  male  had  regularly  assisted  in  feeding  the 
young  ones  as  long  as  they  remained  outside 
the  window  ;  and,  though  he  attended  the  fe- 
male afterwards  to  that  barrier,  he  never  once 
entered  the  room,  nor  brought  any  food  while 
the  young  were  in  it.     Bat  the  mother's  affec- 


lioiis  were  not  to  be  so  checked  :— she  would 
enter,  and  feed  her  infant  brood  at  the  table 
where  Colonel  Montagu  was  sitting,  and  even 
while  he  held  the  nest  in  his  hand.  One  day 
he  moved  his  head  as  she  was  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest  which  he  held.  She  instantly 
retreated — so  precipitately,  that  she  mistook 
the  closed  for  the  open  part  of  the  window, 
dashed  herself  against  the  glass,  and  lay  appa- 
rently breathless  on  the  floor  for  some  time. 

Neither  the  fright  nor  the  hurt  could,  how- 
ever, overpower  her  maternal  yearnings.  Col- 
onel Montagu  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
recover,  and  soon  return,  and  she  afterwards 
frequently  fed  her  nestlings  while  he  held  the 
nest  in  his  hand.  The  little  mother's  visits 
wore  generally  repeated  in  the  space  of  a  min- 
ute and  a  half,  or  two  minutes,  or,  upon  an 
average,  thirty-six  times  in  an  hour  ;  and  this 
continued  for  full  sixteen  hours  in  a  day,  which 
would  amount  to  seventy-two  feeds  daily  for 
each,  if  equally  divided  between  the  eight 
young  ones,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  "  From  examina- 
tion of  the  food,"  says  the  Colonel,  "  wliich  by 
accident  now  and  then  dropped  into  the  nest, 
1  judged,  from  those  weighed,  that  each  leed 
was  a  quarter  of  a  grain  upon  an  average,  so 
that  each  young  one  was  supplied  wiih  eigh- 
teen grains  weight  in  a  day  ;  and,  as  the  young 
birds  weighed  about  seventy-seven  grains  when 
they  began  to  perch,  they  consumed  nearly 
iheir  weight  of  food  in  four  days  at  that  liirie. 
I  could  always  perceive  by  the  animation  of 
the  brood  when  the  old  one  was  coming  ;  pro- 
bably some  low  note  indicated  her  approach, 
and,  in  an  instant,  every  moulh  was  open  to 
receive  the  insect  morsel." — Broderip's  Zoolo- 
gical Recreations. 


Emancipation  in  Kcntucliv. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  Friends  of 
emancipation  in  Kentucky,  met  at  the  Stale- 
house  in  Frankfort,  on  the  2.5th  ult.,  and  or- 
ganized by  electing  Col.  Henry  Clay,  of  Bnur- 
bon.  President;  Henry  Wingate,  of  Franklin, 
Vice-President,  and  Frank  Ballinger,  of  Mer- 
cer, Secretary.  Twenty-three  counties  were 
represented  in  the  Convention,  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  delegates,  comprising  many 
of  the  ablest,  most  intelligent,  and  popular  i 
in  the  commonwealth.  Several  committees 
having  been  appointed,  a  recess  was  taken  un 
til  two  o'clock,  when,  after  a  number  of 
addresses  had  been  delivered  upon  the  object 
of  the  Convention,  &c.,  the  committee  of  one 
from  each  county,  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
made  ihe  following  report  : — 

"  This  convention,  composed  of  citizens  of 
the  Commonwealth   of  Kentucky,  and    repi 
senting    the    opinions   and    wishes  of  a   lar 
number  of  their  fellow-cilizens  throughout  t 
Commonwealth,  met  in  the  Capital  on  tho  2.5th 
April,  1849,  to  consider  what   course   it  be- 
comes those  who  are  opposed   to  the  increase 
and  to  the  perpetuity  of  slavery  in  this  Slate, 
to  pursue  in  the  approaching  canvass  for  mem- 
bers of  the   convention,  called   to  amend   the 
constitution,  adopts  the  propositions  which  fol- 
low, as  expressing  its  judgment  in  the  premises: 

"  1.     Believing  that  involuntary  hereditary 


slavery,  as  it  exists  by  law  in  this  Slate,  is  in- 
jurious to  the  prosperily  of  the  comirionwealih, 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
free  government,  contrary  to  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  injurious  to  a  pure  slate  of 
morals,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  increased,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  bo  per- 
petuated in  this  (Jommonwealth. 

2.  That  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made 
now,  or  at  any  time,  to  set  slaves  free  by  com- 
pulsory emancipation,  without  jusl  compensa- 

on,  afler  rights  of  property  have  been  allowed 
to  vest  in  them  ;  but  that  every  scheme  for  the 
compulsory  extinction  of  slavery  in  Kentucky 
ht  to  begin  with  those  born  afler  the  com- 
mencement of  the  scheme,  and  that  the  remo- 
val of  the  liberated  slaves  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  every  such  plan. 

3.  That  we  recommend  the  f^jllowiu'T 
points  as  those  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  new 
Constitution,  and  that  candidales  be  run  in 
every  county  in  the  Slate,  favourable  lo  these 
or  similar   consiitulional   provisions.     1.  Tho 

bsolute  prohibilion  of  the  importation  of  any 
more  slaves  into  Kenlncky.  2.  The  complete 
power  ill  tho  people  of  Kentucky  lo  enforce  and 
perfect  under  the  new  Constitution,  whenever 
they  desire  it,  a  system  of  gradual  prospective 
emancipation  of  slaves. 

"4.  The  convenlion  confines  its  recom- 
mendalion  to  the  question  of  negro  slavery, 
and  makes  no  expression  of  opinion  on  any 
other  topic." 

W.  L.  Breckenridge  proposed  to  amend  the 
1st  resolulion,  by  adding  the  following  : 

"  But  that  it  ought  to  be  removed  under 
the  new  Constitution,  by  some  scheme  of  gra- 
dual emancipation  and  colonization  engrafted 
thereon." 

IVIr.  Thomasson  proposed  as  a  siibsliluto 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  W.  L.  Brecken- 
ridge, the  following  : 

"  And  ihat  provision  should  be  made  for 
gradual  prospective  emancipalioii  with  coloni- 
zation." 

On  the  26ih,  a  subslilute  for  the  report  was 
offered  l)y  Mr.  Thomasson,  but  of  its  sub- 
stance we  are  unadvised.  It  elicited  much 
discussion,  and  finally,  as  we  learn  by  tele- 
graph, the  Convenlion  on  the  28lh  adopted 
the  following  propositions  : — 

"  1st.  That  hereditary  slavery,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  man- 
kind—opposed lo  the  fundamenial  principles 
of  a  free  government,  inconsistent  with  a  slale 
of  sound  morality,  and  hosliletoihe  prosperily 
of  the  Commonweallh,  and  iherelbie  ought  not 
to  be  perpetuated. 

"  2nd.  Any  scheme  of  emancipation  adopted 
ought  to  be  prospeclive,  opcralini;  upon  ihe 
negroes  born  after  the  adoption  of  the  scheme." 

The  following  points  were  recommended 
to  be  inserted  in  the  new  Constitution  : 

1st.  Absolute  prohibilion  of  tho  importa. 
lion  of  slaves  in  Kentucky.  2nd.  That  com- 
plele  pov\'er  should  be  lodged  wiih  the  people 
of  Kentucky  to  perfect,  under  the  new  Consti- 
tution, a  system  of  gradual  prospective  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves. — Daily  News. 

The  Chiffchiiff. — Confinement  docs  not 
seem  to  affect  the  chilfchaff  painfully  ;  for  one 
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caught  by  Mr.  Sweet  took  to  feeding  directly, 
and°learned  to  drink  milk  out  of  a  spoon.  In 
three  or  lour  days  it  look  a  fly  from  his  hand, 
and  would  wing  its  way  round  tlie  room  alter 
the  person  who  carried  the  spoonful  of  milk, 
of  which  beverage  it  was  so  fond,  that  it  would 
perch  on  the  hand  that  held  the  spoon,  with- 
out mnnifesiing  the  least  fear,  livery  now 
and  then  it  would  ri.se  to  the  ceiling  and  bring 
down  a  fly  every  time. 

At  last  the  confiding  little  bird  became  so 
very  tame,  that  it  would  sit  and  sleep  on  Mr. 
Sweet's  knee  by  the  fire  ;  and  when  the  win- 
dows were  open,  it  never  alternpted  to  fly  out. 
Mr.  Sweet  then  ventured  to  eniice  it  out  into 
the  garden,  to  sec  if  it  would  return.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  bird  was  induced  to 
come  out  at  the  door  by  the  lure  of  its  favour- 
ite spoonful  of  milk  ;  twice  it  returned  into  the 
room  :  the  third  time  it  flew  inio  a  little  tree, 
from  which  it  came  and  perched  on  Mr. 
Sweet's  hand,  and  drank  milk  out  of  the 
spoon  :  from  thence  it  flew  to  the  ground  on 
some  chickweed,  where  it  washed  itself,  and 
got  into  a  holly-bush  to  dry. 

Mere  the  instinct  of  migration  seems  to  have 
overcome  all  the  domestic  comforts  which  its 
kind  iiearted  master  had  provided  for  it,  and  to 
which  it  had  become  so  attached  ;  for,  after 
the  little  bird  had  got  among  ihe  holly-leaves, 
Mr.  Sweet  could  see  it  no  more,  though  he 
heard  it  call  several  limes. 

"  I  suppose,"  says  he,  "  after  it  got  quite 
dry,  that  it  left  ihe'country  directly,  as  1  could 
never  see  or  hear  it  afterwards  ;  and  it  was 
then  the  end  of  November,  when  all  the  other 
had  left  for  some  time." — Brodmp's  Zoolo 
gical  Recreations. 
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^jr-Bcd.5.— Air-bods  arc  not,  as  some  peo- 
ple suppose,  of  modern  origin.  They  were 
known  between  three  and  four  hundred  years 
ago,  as  appears  from  a  cut,  copied  from  some 
figures  attached  lo  the  first  transration  of  Ve- 
gelius,  A.  D.  15.51.  It  represents  soldiers  re- 
posing on  them  in  lime  of  war,  with  a  mode 
of  inriTiting  them   by  bellows. 

This  application  of  air  was  probably  known 
to  the  Romans.  Heliogabalus  used  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  guests  he  invited  to  his  ban- 
quets, by  seating  I  hem  on  large  bags  or  beds, 
"  full  of  wind,"  which  being  made  suddenly  to 
collapse,  threw  the  guests  on  the  ground. 

Dr.  Arnott,  the  author  of  "Elements  of 
Physics,"  a  few  years  ago  proposed  "  Hydro- 
sialic  beds,"  especially  for  invalids.  These 
are  ciipacious  ba^s,  formed  of  India  rubber 
cloth,  and  filled  with  (/-rt^e/- instead  of  feathers, 
hair,  &c.  Upon  one  of  these  a  soft  thin  mat- 
iross  is  laid,  and  then  ihc  ordinary  coverings. 
A  person  floats  on  thi^se  beds  as  on  water 
alone,  for  the  liquid  in  the  big  adapts  itself  to 
llin  uneven  surfa.'e  of  the  ho  ly,  and  supports 
every  part  reposing  upon  it  with  a  unilonn 
pressure.  VVater-lieds  were,  however,  known 
to  the  ancients,  for  Plutarch  (in  his  life  of  Al- 
exander) states  that  the  people  in  the  province 
of  Biibvlon  slept  during  the  hot  months  "  on 
skins  filled  with  water."— 7::i-6a/i/f's  Hydran- 
lies. 


From  the  lale  papers  it  appears,  that  within 
a  few  months  froin  the  present  time,  nine  men 
and  one  woman,  will,  according  to  the  terms 
of  Iheir  sentence,  terminale  their  lives  on  the 
scaffold,  as  the  penally  for  murder,  excepting 
one  in  New  York  for  arson.  Several  murder 
cominittals  are  yet  to  be  tried — and  several 
have  been  cleared  on  some  plea.  Truly,  the 
annals  of  the  scaffold  will  not  be  the  least  re- 
markable feature  in  the  history  of  ihe  year 
1849,  in  these  United  States.  As  people  are 
familiarized  with  suicide  and  murder,  there  is 
reason  lo  apprehend  their  repugnance  to  such 
acts  will  diminish.  And  the  public  e.xecution 
for  murder  does  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
impose  any  restraint  upon  a  class  of  desperate 
men  and  women.  Wlieu  they  ate  discharged 
on  the  pretext  of  insanity, — and  the  more  evi- 
dence of  savage  revenge,  the  more  ground  it 
is  imagined  for  this  plea, — they  are  then  ready 
for  the  perpetration  of  the  crime  again.  But 
were  they  placed  in  solitary  confinement,  con- 
viction would  be  more  certain,  and  both  the  pub- 
lic and  the  culprits  would  be  beuefied  by  it. 

"And  I  saw  the  woman  drunken  wiih  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  of  Jesus:  and  when  I  saw  her,  I  won- 
dered with  great  admiration."  "  And  in  her," 
Babylon  the  great,  "was  found  ihe  blood  of 
prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were 
slain  upon  the  earth." 

As  the  writer  of  the  following  says,  the 
whole  establishment  can  admit  of  but  one  sur 
mise.  There  can  he  no  doubt  this  was  one  of 
the  receptacles  of  the  blood  of  those  deemed 
heretics  by  the  church  of  Rome.  Dread'  ' 
perversion  of  every  thing  like  the  Christian 
religion — ihe  religion  of  Him  who  told  his 
disciples,  they  knew  not  what  spirit  ihey  were 
of,  when  they  asked  whether  they  should  ca" 
down  lire  from  heaven,  and  consume  those 
who  did  not  receive  the  Lord  Jesus.  And 
will  England  and  France  join  in  the  support 
of  the  Pope  of  Rome? 

"  Nccre/s  of  the  Inquisition. — The  corres- 
pondent of  the  London  Daily  News  ilescribes 
a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  many  small,  dark, 
and  damp  dungeons  of  Ihe  inquisition  at  Rome, 
which  have  lately  been  thrown  open  lo  the 
public.  It  is  out  of  the  beaten  track  behind  St. 
Peter's,     'i'hn  correspondent  says  :  — 

"  '  The  officer  in  charge  led  mc  down  to 
where  the  men  were  digging  in  the  vaults  be- 
low :  ihey  had  cleared  a  downward  flight  of 
steps,  which  was  choked  up  with  old  rubbish, 
and  had  come  to  a  series  of  dungeons  under 
the  vaults  derper  still,  and  which  iinmedialely 
brought  10  my  mind  the  prisons  of  the  Do^'e 
under  the  canal  al  llie  I'.ridge  of  Sighs,  at  Ve- 
nice, only  that  here  iherc  was  a  surpassing 
horror.  I  siw  embedded  in  old  masonry,  un- 
symmetrically  arranged  five  skeleton  in  va- 
rious recesses,  and  the  clearances  had  only 
just  l)egun  ;  the  period  of  their  insertion  in 
this  spot  must  have  been  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half.    From  another  vault,  full  of  skulls 


and  scattered  human  remains,  there  was  a 
shaft  about  four  feet  square  ascending  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  and 
ending  in  a  passage  off  the  hall  of  the  chan- 
cery, where  a  Irap-door  lay  between  the  tri- 
bunal and  the  way  into  a  suite  of  rooms  des- 
tined for  one  of  the  officials.  The  object  of 
this  shaft  could  admit  of  but  one  surmise.  The 
round  of  the  vault  was  made  up  of  decayed 
nimal  matter,  a  lump  of  which  held  embedded 
1  it  a  long  silken  lock  of  hair,  as  [  found  by 
personal  examination  as  it  was  shovelled  up 
rom  below.  But  this  is  not  all,  there  are 
wo  large  subterranean  lime-kilns,  if  1  may  so 
rail  them,  shaped  like  a  bee-hive  in  masonry, 
filled  with  layers  of  calcined  bones,  formin_; 
le  substratum  of  two  other  chambers  on  the 
ground  floor,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
very  mysterious  shaft  above  mentioned.'  " 

One  of  the  papers  issued  at  AUentown, 
speaking  of  the  morals  of  "Little  Leuigh," 
states  "  that  in  charging  the  Grand  Jury  re- 
cently, Judge  Jones  paid  a  high  compliment  to 
the  moral  character  of  the  inhabiianis  of  little 
Lehigh,  by  saying  it  was  a  subject  worthy  of 
remark,  that  for  a  period  of  nine  months  not  a 
single  criminal  trial  had  been  brought  before 
the'Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of  that  county. 
Such  an  instance  rarely  occurs  in  a  district 
containing  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
Lehigh  may  safely  challenge  her  sister  coun- 
ties lo  produce  a  similar  example  of  good  be- 
haviour, for  the  same  period." 

It  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  could  the 
same  fiivourable  assertion   be  made  respecting 
all  other  sections  of  our  State.     It   is   righto-   | 
ousness   that  exalts  a  nation  ;   but  sin  is  a  re-  i 
proach  to  any  people.  | 

The  bound  copies  of  the  12lh  volume  of  ■ 
Friends'  Library,  for  subscribers  within  New  i 
York  Y'enrly  Meeting,  have  been  forwarded  lo  ■ 
William  Birdsall,  248  Front  street,  where  they  | 
are  requested  to  apply  for  them. 

Institute  for  Coloured  Yovth. 
The    Annual   Meeting   of  the    Institute   for  ' 
Coloured  Youth,  will  be^held  on  Third  day,  ihe  : 
29lh  iiist.,  at  3  o'clock,  r.  m.,  in   the  commit- 
tee-room, on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  Coi'E,  Secretary. 
Fifth  month,  1S49. 
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WANTED 

Mid  to  take  char;;e  of  the  Girls'  Select 
1  this  city,  as  Principal.  Appli<'atioii 
delo  Rebecca  Allen,  llachel  R.  Shcp- 
uiiiah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  \V. 


WANTED 
Bv  a  voting  woman,  a  niember  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  a  situation  cither  as  Teacher 
in  a  family  or  small  school,  or  Assistant  in  a 
large  one.  Apply  in  Spring  Garden  street, 
second  door  below  Eleventh,  south  side. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [lyaes]  Grnbb. 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 

"1918.  Having  Tor  some  years  believed 
that  the  Lord,  who  hath  a  rii;ht  to  dispose  of 
us  as  He  sees  meet,  was  drawing  my  mind  to 
a  residence  in  England  ;  and  being  aware  of 
the  very  great  importance  of  such  a  step,  many 
and  deep  have  been  my  conflicts,  and  great 
the  searching  of  heart  to  know  that  the  call 
was  indeed  in  thai  which  cannot  err.  I  ac- 
quainted my  dear  companion  in  life  from  time 
to  time  with  my  views  ;  and  knowing  that  I 
was  much  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  this 
concern,  and  being  himself  truly  desirous  of 
following  the  leadingsof  Truth,  he  surmounted 
the  great  difficully  of  bringing  his  mind  to  con- 
sent to  go  out  from  his  native  country,  and 
from  his  kindred,  and  to  leave  also  his  busi- 
ness and  property,  and  to  live  away  from  it, 
where  he  possessed  nothing,  but  must  draw 
his  outward  support,  from  time  to  time,  for 
himself  and  family,  from  his  own  land  ;  being 
resigned  to  all  this,  and  to  the  very  great  re- 
luctance of  Friends  to  part  with  us.  VVe 
acquainted  our  Monthly  Select  Meeting  wilh 
what  lay  upon  our  minds,  in  the  Tiiird  month 
lasl." 

"6lh  of  Ninth  month,  1818. — We  had  a 
heart-contriting  farewell  meeting  on  the  First- 
day,  consisting  of  Frietids  of  our  Monthly 
Meeting,  including  Clonmel  and  Garryroan 
particular  meetings.  All  opposition  appeared 
to  me  to  give  way  in  the  minds  of  those  pre- 
sent, who  before  were  much  against  our  leav- 
ing them;  btit  truly  the  Lord's  everlasting 
power  was  in  dominion." 

We  left  Clonmel  the  9lh  of  Ninth  month, 
1818,  for  Bury,  in  Suffolk;  for  to  this  place 
my  inward  eye  was  directed,  although  1  knew 
not  why.  It  was  only  while  pursuing  our 
journey  that  we  either  heard  of,  or  had  liberty 
to  make  much  incpiiry  for  a  habitation.  We 
arrived  there  the  lOih  of  Tenth  month,  with 
peaceful  feelings.  Our  habiialion  was  very 
inferior   to   that  which  mv  husband   had  built 


for  us  in  Ireland,  and  which  we  had  just  left ; 
but  I  may  gratefully  acknowledge  that  I  be- 
lieve this  quiet  spot,  wilh  the  fine  bracing  air 
of  the  place,  had  a  great  use  in  strengthening 
the  constilu'ion,  both  of  my  belove^i  husband 
and  our  children.  The  meeting  was  small  to 
which  we  now  came  to  belong  ;  we  were,  how- 
ever, but  little  at  home  ;  that  is,  my  husband 
and  I — still  it  was  our  lot  to  travel  in  the  work 
of  the  Gospel. 

I  wish  to  narrate  an  illness  I  had  some 
years  a<;o,  which  was  atlended  with  great  bo- 
dily suffering  ;  and  it  being  tedious,  brought 
me  very  low.  The  pain  I  endured  was  excru- 
ciating. Tedious  days  and  wearisome  nights 
were  appointed  mo  for  weeks  together  ;  and 
for  a  season,  I  thought  that  my  suflBrings 
would  terminate  in  death.  I  earnestly  waited 
upon  the  Lord,  and  it  was  fiequenlly  the  lan- 
guige  of  my  heart,  "  Oh  !  my  F^eavenly  Fa- 
ther, when  wilt  Thou  be  pleased  to  send  forth 
thy  word  and  say,  'It  is  enough  ?' "  Being 
imder  a  great  weight  of  illness,  and  looking 
toward  dissolution,  1  was  openeii  into  a  view 
of  the  love  of  my  gracious  Saviour  toward  my 
soul ;  feeling  assured  that  nothing  stood  in  my 
way  of  acceptance  wilh  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead.  I  saw  clearly  that  mv  transgres- 
sions were  forgiven  ;  that  all  defilement  was 
purged  away  in  that  living,  blessed  "fountain, 
opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem."  1  had  a  degree  of 
foretaste  of  eternal  glory  :  I  saw  the  light  of 
heaven:  I  beheld,  as  "  through  a  glass  darkly," 
something  of  His  majesty  who  sitteth  upon  the 
throne,  and  the  inetrable  brightness  of  those 
garments  worn  by  the  redeemed.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  being  admilted  to  their  blessed  com- 
pany, should  it  please  Divine  Wisdom  to  cut 
the  thread  of  my  life.  1  relate  this  wilh  reve- 
rent humility,  and  in  the  unreserved  acknow- 
ledgment that  I  fell  assured,  if  presented  fault- 
less before  the  throne  of  my  Saviour's  glory, 
it  would  all  be  of  His  free  mercy  and  infinite 
loving-kindness  to  one  of  the  least  of  His  fa- 
mily. I  think  it  was  given  me  to  say,  "Not 
my  will,  but  Thine  be  done."  As  1o  the  res- 
toration of  the  poor  afflicted  frame,  I  did,  how- 
ever, find  myself  much  exercised  about  my 
loved  family  ;  and  one  morning  I  was  engaged 
to  petition  that  1  might  be  spared  to  them, 
when  I  became  sensible  of  receiving  the  earn- 
est of  my  prayer;  these  v/ords  being  heard  in 
my  soul,  "  I  will  spare  thee  ;"  and  that  scrip- 
ture occurred  to  remembrance  which  tells  us, 
that  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  blessing 
or  commanding  his  children,  he  gathered  up 
his  feet  in  the  bed,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.  1 
believed  that  I  might  yet  be  of  use  to  my  be- 
loved (limily  in  the  Divine  ordering.  Immedi- 
ately I  wished  to  call  you  and  say,  "  Your 
mother  lives;  the  Lord  will  raise  me  up  again;" 


but  such  was  my  weakness,  I  could  not  request 
to  see  you.  I  was  worse  after  this  time  than 
before,  yet  never  wholly  lost  sight  of  recove- 
ry.    (This  illness  occurred  at  Bury  in  1820.) 

At  Bury  we  resided  five  years,  when  it 
seemed  right  to  remove  nearer  to  the  Quar- 
terly Meeting  of  London.  Our  way  opening 
to  take  a  house  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  we 
sealed  down  there  for  the  space  of  six  years; 
often  going  up  to  London,  and  travelling  to 
other  pans. 

For  some  lime  while  at  Chelmsford,  I  had 
to  believe  that  our  lot  would  one  day  be  cast 
still  nearer  to  the  great  metropolis  ;  and  after 
having  Chelmsford  for  our  home  as  long  as 
we  were  sensible  of  its  being  our  right  place, 
we  removed  to  Stoke  Newingion,  near  Lon- 
don, where  we  have  resided  three  years. 
There  seems  to  be  much  wisdom  in  the  lead- 
ings and  instructions  of  the  Great  Shepherd 
usward.  VVe  have  not  dared  to  guide  our- 
selves, nor  to  conclude,  because  we  have  felt 
at  home  for  a  season,  where  Divine  Providence 
has  set  the  bounds  of  our  habitation,  that  it 
was  to  be  our  "  certain  dwelling-place"  to  the 
end  of  our  day,  but  have  again  been  made 
willing,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  our  rest  ia 
this  respect  broken  up;  which  is  no  pleasant 
thing  to  that  part  that  would  like  to  be  able  to 
say,  "  take  thine  ease." 

Seventh  month,  18.'34. — For  a  number  of 
years  past  it  has  been  my  lot  to  warn  Friends, 
and  particularly  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, against  a  spirit  of  subtlety  that  would 
draw  us  from  an  altenlionto  the  inward  mani- 
festation of  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  for  I  have  long  seen  that  some  of  those 
most  prominent  and  influential  characters 
among  us,  never  have  been  altogether  of  the 
Lord's  own  forming,  either  as  Friends,  or  as 
ministers  of  Christ:  and  now  many,  very 
many,  have  embraced  something  short  of  Him 
who  remains  lobe  the  fulness,  and  are  setiling 
on  the  surface  of  things — building  on  the  sand  ; 
highly  extolling  in  words,  the  "  OneOflering," 
which,  indeed,  is  to  bo  appreciated  with  feel- 
ings of  adoration  and  heartfelt  gratitude  ;  but 
these  know  not  of  what  they  speak,  while  ihey 
preach  up  a  literal  faiih  in  Christ  crucified, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  people  from  a  pure  de- 
pendence on  the  leadings  and  unfuldinsis  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  or  the  inward  and  heart-felt 
power  and  coming  of  Christ  within,  the  hope 
of  glory.  Divers  ministers  of  our  Society  are 
sliding,  and  others  are  already  gone  from  that 
which  first  called  them  to  the  preparation,  and 
then  did  really  bring  them  into  the  sacred 
office:  much  of  this  is  to  be  traced  to  their 
adopting  the  views  and  senlimenls  of  those 
mentioned  above,  who  never  wholly  left  iheir 
own  works,  but  have  sought  to  bring  all  things 
to  the  test  oi  reason,  instead  of  to  that  "  Spirit 
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^v\uc.h    senrclieih  all   things,    even    ihe  deep 
thii];,'.s  of  God." 

Oh  that  my  dear  children  may  walk  in  hu- 
mility and  fear  berore  the  Lord,  in  this  evil 
day  ;  that  they  may  he  sheltered  from  all  that 
is  airy  and  notional  in  religion,  being  covered 
wiih  ihe  Almighty  win;;;  for  it  is  written,  "He 
shall  cover  thee  wilh  His  feathers." 

During  the  Yearly  Meeting  this  spring, 
great  was  the  exercise  and  travail  of  my  soul, 
which  produced  the  following  efTusions  in  my 
pocket-book. 

"I'^S*.— After  the  third  sitting  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  The  appearance  of  things  amongst 
us  is  very  specious;  an  exact  resemblance  of 
^vhat  sho'uld  be  known,  fell,  and  evidenced  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  through  His  own  power, 
■who  is  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  hea- 
ven—the quickening  Spirit;  but  the  absence 
of  this  quickening  Spirit  is,  in  my  apprehen- 
sion, mournfully  and  oppressively  felt,  while 
'Mystery  Babylon'  mimics  it  in  various  ways 
—  in  language,  in  orthodox  sermons,  in  dis- 
simulation of  love,  in  solemn  silence,  not  the 
solemnity  of  the  Lord's  own  power.  We  have 
a  zeal  among  us  which  draws  from  the  influ- 
ence and  motions  of  the  inward  anointing  into 
creaturely  activity  ;  and  we  are  so  blind,  in 
many  instances,  as  to  mistake  Babylon's 
streams,  where  go  the  '  gallant  ships,  and  the 
galleys  with  oars,'  for  the  'place  of  broad 
rivers  and  stream^:,'  where  none  of  these  are 
found.  Our  predecessors  sulFered  much  in 
avowing  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  brought  them  away  from  all  will-wor- 
ship; shall  we,  with  impunity,  trample  upon  the 
testimonies  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  which  they 
embraced  at  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  properly,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  life  itself;  and  which  they 
maintainedlhrough  the  holiest  persecution?  Our 
Society  has  thus  stood  on  higher  ground  than 
any  of  those  around  ;  shall  we  descend  to  ihe 
level  of  things  in  the  religious  world  (at  large)? 
Or  shall  we  profess  more  full  light  on  the 
trulhs  of  the  Gospel  ihan  was  their  experience, 
and  so  deceive  ourselves?  Surely  they  did 
come  to  the  meridian  brightness  of  this  last 
and  most  glorious  day  and  dispensation,  and 
to  the  summit  of  that  '  holy  mountain,  where 
nothing  shall  hurl  nor  destroy ;' and  unlo  which 
'all  nations' of  ihe  earth  'shall  flow.'  Wilh  all 
the  prying  wisiloin  of  this  present  age,  we  shall 
find  nothing  beyond  what  these  dear  servants 
of  the  Lord  were  privileged  to  obtain.  Oh 
that,  by  full  dedication  of  heart  to  Ihe  M 
High,  we  may  be  found  in  their  footsteps  ; 
even  in  the  narrow  way  that  leadclh  to  '  life 
everlasting.'     Amen." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Extracts  from  the  Pliysicians''  Report. 
To  THE  Managers: — 

In  accordance  wilh  a  rule  of  the  Insiilntion, 
the  Physicians  lo  ihe  Asylum  present  to  its 
Managers  their  Annual  Report. 

There  were  fifty-five  palicnis  remaining  in 
the  house  at  the  dale  of  our  last  Report,  and 
thirly-cighl  have  been   received  since,  niaking 


ninety-three  who  have  received  atlention  and 
aid  the  present  year. 

In  the   Asylum,  Third    month  1st, 


1848, 

55 

Received  since. 

38—93 

Discharged  or  died, 

46 

Remaining, 

47—93 

Of  the  forly-six  patients  discharged,  there  were 
Restoi'ed,  25 

Much  improved,  1 

Impioved,  5 

Stationary,  10 

Died,  5—46 

Of  the  forty-seven  remaining,  there  are 
Restored,  6 

Improved,  7 

Staiionary,  34—47 

Of  the  twenty-five  patients  discharged  re- 
stored, twelve  were  under  care  not  exceeding 
three  months,  nine  for  more  than  ihrcc  ami 
not  more  than  six  months,  and  four  from  six 
months  lo  a  year. 

All  the  cases  which  terminated  fatally  dur- 
ing the  year,  were  of  females;  four  of  whom 
were  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  last  An- 
nual Report,  and  one  who  was  received  since. 
The  first  was  a  case  of  Melancholia,  with  a 
strong  tendency  to  suicide.  This  patient,  aged 
forty-four  years,  had  been  deranged  two  years 
before  she  was  brought  to  the  Asylum,  where 
she  resided  four  months.  She  died  from  the 
efTects  of  long  continued  excitement.  In  the 
second  case,  symptoms  of  Insanity  had  been 
observed  for  about  a  year  previous  to  her  ad- 
mission into  the  Insiilntion.  This  case  was 
also  suicidal,  and  during  the  four  months  that 
she  lived  after  her  admission,  symptoms  of  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  brain  became  more  and 
moie  marked  ;  from  the  effects  of  which,  she 
o-radually  sank  and  died  ; — aged  thirty-seven 
years.  The  third  case  that  occurred,  was  that 
of  a  palient  in  the  eighty-eighlh  year  of  her 
age  ;  she  had  spent  about  four  years  in  the 
Asylum.  She  died  from  the  gradual  decay  of 
old  age.  The  fourth  was  that  of  an  amiable 
and  intelligent  female,  whose  mind  had  been 
affected  about  eighteen  months  previous  to  her 
admission.  Her  prominent  symptoms  indica- 
ted pressure  on  the  brain.  She  gradually  lost 
her  sight  and  muscular  power,  and  died  about 
one  year  from  the  time  of  admission.  She 
was  aged  thirty-three  years.  After  her  death, 
the  diagnosis  previously  made  was  confirmed, 
by  finding  a  tumor  on  the  brain.  The  fifth 
was  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  had 
been  ill  for  some  days  prior  to  her  admission, 
and  died  within  a  week  after;  completely  e.\- 
haiisied  by  the  excitement  of  acute  Mania. 

The  heallh  of  the  patients  in  the  Asylum 
during  the  past  year,  has  been  generally  good. 
This  has  been  ihe  case,  especially  with  that 
class  who  make  it  a  permanent  residence.  The 
greater  part  of  ihe  sickness  which  we  have  had 
during  the  year,  has  been  among  palienis  who 
have  been  admilted  within  that  period,  and  who 
at  Ihe  time  of  iheir  reception  into  the  Insliint 
were  airected  wilh  dise.ises  diflering  in  type  or 
in  severity.  At  the  present  time,  wilh  ihe  ex 
ception  of  the  lesions  of  the  brain  producini. 
Insanity — some  of  which  are  of  a  grave  cha 


ter — and  also  of  some  slight  disorders  of  , 
olher  parts  of  the  system,  often  acccmipanying 
the  early  periods  of  derangement,  the  health 
of  the  patients  is  generally  good.  The  condi- 
lion  of  the  chronically  Insane  in  well-conduct- 
ed Hospitals,  where  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  all  their  wants,  is  perhaps  as  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  health,  as  is  that  of  the 
mass  of  people  composing  the  community  ; 
and  if  the  per  centage  of  deaths  in  such  Insti- 
tutions, is  greater  than  it  is  among  persons  of 
a  corresponding  age  out  of  them,  it  is  only  an 
evidence  that  ihe  tendency  of  Insanity  is  to  j 
affect  unfavourably  the  duration  of  life. 

Among  the  most  important  objects  to  be 
provided  for  in  such  institutions  as  ours,  is  a  i 
system  of  ventilation,  by  means  of  which  the  ',j 
air  in  the  interior  of  the  building  can  be  kept 
pure.  By  having  a  single  range  of  rooms 
opening  into  a  spacious  corridor,  with  large 
windows  in  its  whole  length,  the  founders  of 
this  Asylum  adopted  the  best  plan,  as  far  as 
the  form  of  a  building  can  avail,  for  securing 
proper  ventilation  ;  and  in  the  part  of  the  build- 
ing thus  constructed,  by  having  Ihe  windows 
open  a  short  time  daily,  a  wholesome  atmos- 
phere can  be  preserved.  In  the  lodges,  how- 
ever,  where  in  order  to  prevent  the  cxlen>ion 
of  the  sound  made  by  noisy  palienis,  there  are 
no  windows  on  the  side  next  the  main  build- 
ing, ventilation  by  this  means  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  some  mode  for  getting  rid  of  the 
impure  air  has  been  much  needed.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  for  a  forced  ventilation  of  ihese 
portions  of  the  building  has  accordingly  been 
adopted.  Flues,  four  and  a  half  by  nine 
inches,  were  made  in  the  partition  walls,  be- 
tween the  apartments,  having  gralod  openings 
into  the  rooms  near  to  Ihe  floor,  on  the  sale 
opposite  lo  that  in  wliich  the  healed  air  is  ad- 
milled.  These  flues  passing  down  into  the 
basement,  unite  together  and  discharge  the 
foul  air  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  furnaces, 
used  for  heating  these  parts  of  ihe  building — • 
so  that  tiie  whole  of  the  air  required  lo  feed 
the  fire  and  supply  the  draft  of  the  chimney, 
is  obtained  through  these  flues  from  the  rooms 
above.  The  abstraction  of  the  air  from  near 
the  floor,  together  wilh  the  admission  of  ihat 
which  is  fresh  and  properly  healed,  at  the  ceil- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  insures  a 
constant  ciiange  in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
an  equal  dillusion  of  warmth  through  the 
room;  and  Ihe  plan  has  succeeded  quite  salis- 
faclorily,  in  the  parts  of  the  building  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  The  ventilation  goes  on 
at  all  periods  of  the  day  and  night. 

As  a  general  rule,  each  palient  in  the  Asy- 
lum regularly  uses  the  warm  bath,  and  the 
fixtures  for  ibis  purpose  iiaving  been  in  use 
several  years,  a  complete  rcnovaiion  of  the 
old  bath-rooms  has  been  elfccted.  They  hnvo 
been  divided  into  four  apartments,  and  a  new 
one  for  each  wing  has  been  added  ;  so  that  wo 
have  now  six  bath-rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
patients  ;  three  for  those  of  each  sex — two  on 
the  lower  floor  of  each  wing,  for  the  use  of  the 
occupants  of  that  floor,  and  one  in  the  second 
story  of  cncli  wing.  These  rooms  are  furnish- 
ed each  with  one  east  iron  baih  tub,  into  which 
the  waier  is  admilled  from  ben(!ath,  so  ihat  it 
can    Lc  drawn  «  liilc  a  palient   is   in  the   bath 
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without  his  knowledge,  and  conseqneniiy  with- 
out exciting  his  fears.  Enamelled  iron  wash 
basins  are  provided  in  each  room  ;  which  are 
fastened  securely  in  iron  frames,  in  connexion 
with  wWch  there  are  sinks,  with  pipes  over 
them,  from  which  hot  and  cold  water  can  be 
drawn.  Shower  baths  for  tepid  or  cold  water, 
(with  a  douche  enclosed  in  each)  have  been 
placed  in  each  of  the  rooms  but  two,  ad'ording  I 
a  kind  of  btithing,  which  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  is  preferred  by  some  of  our  patients  to 
immersion,  and  which  in  some  cases  is  one  of 
the  best  means  for  restoring  the  system  to  its 
natural  vigour  and  strength.  The  iron  work 
is  painted  to  resemble  wood,  and  the  pipes  for 
conveying  the  water  having  been  placed  so  as 
to  be  out  of  sight,  the  whole  presents  a  light 
and  hanflsome  appearance. 

The  new  bath-rooms  in  the  second  story  are 
six  and  a  half  by  ten  and  a  hi\lf  feet,  and  are 
situated  in  a  space,  between  the  extremity  of 
(he  wing  and  the  lodge,  from  one  to  the  other 
of  which,  a  passage  is  now  made,  with  an 
opening  from  it  into  the  bath-room.  This 
communication  between  the  wings  and  lodges, 
renders  the  upper  stories  of  the  latter  more 
accessible  from  other  parts  of  the  house,  and 
adds  much  to  the  facility  of  attending  to  and 
inspecting  the  condition  of  the  patients  in  the 
lodges.  A  constant  supply  of  hot  water  for 
the  baths  on  the  men's  side,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, is  furnished  from  a  reservoir  in  the  attic 
over  the  kitchen,  connected  by  iron  pipes  with 
a  small  cast  iron  fixture  placed  behind  the 
cooking  range,  called  a  water  back;  and  for 
those  on  the  women's  side,  from  another  reser- 
voir in  the  attic  of  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing. The  water  in  this  reservoir  is  heated  by 
steam  contained  in  a  copper  pipe,  and  brought 
from  a  boiler  situated  in  the  basement  beneath, 
which  heats  the  water  used  in  washing.  The 
hot  water  is  conducted  in  leaden  pipes  to  the 
different  bath-rooms — is  always  ready  for  use, 
and  is  heated  at  a  trifling  expense  for  fuel,  be- 
yond what  is  required  for  the  purposes  of 
cooking  and  washing. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patients  who  have  been  under  our  care  during 
the  past  year,  has  beside  the  necessary  use  of 
medicine  proper,  kept  in  requisition  all  the  va- 
ried moral  means  of  improvement,  by  securing 
occupation  and  amusement,  which  we  have  so 
fully  described  in  previous  Reports.  Daily 
labour  on  the  farm  or  grounds,  for  those 
among  the  men,  who  can  be  induced  to  engage 
therein — exercise  by  walking,  and  amusements 
requiring  physical  exertion,  for  those  whose 
previous  habits  may  have  been  such,  as  to 
render  labour  irksome  to  them  ;  amusements 
within  doors,  to  fill  up  the  time,  which  would 
without  them,  be  passed  in  idleness  and  list- 
lessness ;  employment  for  the  mind  of  all 
classes  of  patients  in  the  schools, — together 
with  lectures, — books  and  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  the  library — these  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  system  of  treatment  which  has 
been  carried  out. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year,  has  con- 
firmed the  opinion  which  has  been  before  ex- 
pressed, of  the  great  utility  of  mental  occupa- 
tion, as  well  as  bodily  labour,  in  the  curative 
treatment  of  the   Insane  ;  and  also  its  great 


importance  in  promoting  the  comfort  and  well 
being,  of  those  who  are  incurable.  It  is  not 
to  bo  expected,  that  the  latter  class  should  be 
capable  of  making  much  advance  in  learning, 
though  their  mental  powers  are  certainly 
strengthened,  and  more  developed,  by  being 
brought  into  use,  and  stimulated  by  exercise; 
but,  independent  of  this,  important  benefits  re- 
sult to  them,  from  the  efforts  made  to  interest 
and  employ  their  minds,  inasmuch  as  they 
soon  begin  properly  to  appreciate  the  care  and 
attention  required  to  instruct  them,  and  mani- 
fest their  willingness  to  repay  it,  by  increased 
correctness  of  deportment.  This  class  is  one 
which  must  always  constitute  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  inmates  of  institutions  provided 
for  the  insane,  and  a  great  responsibility  rests 
upon  those  to  whose  oversight  they  are  entrust- 
ed, involving  the  duty  of  providing  and  carry- 
ing into  execution  every  means  calculated  to 
lighten  their  affliction,  and  to  secure  the  varied 
■sources  of  enjoyment,  which  shall  enable  them 
to  pass  in  cheerful  contentment  the  time,  whe- 
ther longer  or  shorter,  during  which  their  ex- 
istence may  be  prolonged. 

The  (livourable  result  of  our  efforts  for  the 
improvement  of  those  under  care,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  materially  promoted  by 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  those  connected 
with  the  Institution:  and  it  is  cause  for  grati- 
tude, that  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence 
has  so  far  rested  upon  our  united  labours. 
Charles  Rvans, 

Visiting  Physician. 
Joshua  H.  Worthington, 

Resident  Physician. 
Philada.,  Third  mo.  1st,  1849. 


A  Visit  to  Trenton  Falls. 

I  was  interested  in  the  description  of  the 
visit  to  the  White  Mountains  given  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  and  was  glad 
that  the  private  notes  of  one  of  our  fellow- 
readers,  was  thus  brought  to  light  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rest  of  us.  Here  has  been  a  good 
example  set  us,  who  will  follow  it?  We  Ame. 
ricans  are  great  wanderers,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  but  that  among  our  old  hasty  notes  of 
travel,  are  descriptions  of  persons,  places,  and 
events,  which  would  be  read  with  interest  by 
others.  Our  readers  are  many,  and  few  of 
the  beautiful,  wonderful,  and  magnificent  na- 
tural curiosities  in  this  country,  but  have  been 
visited  by  some  of  them.  Others  have  travel- 
led in  various  portions  of  Europe, — have  wan- 
dered through  its  immense  cities, —  have  looked 
with  admiration  on  the  snow-covered  heads  of 
the  Alps,  and  into  the  fiery  craters  of  Etna 
and  Vesuvius.  Some  have  voyaged  on  the 
Nile, — have  crossed  the  sandy  deserts  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  have  been  w^here  'beau- 
tiful for  situation,'  .Ferusalem  still  sits  on  her 
rocky  throne.  Cannot  these  draw  from  their 
note  books  truthful  sketches  for  our  paper,  of 
things  they  have  seen,  and  of  events  in  which 
they  have  participated?  Example  sometimes 
gives  force  to  precept,  and  perhaps  the  accom- 
panying sketch  of  a  visit  to  'Trenton  Falls,' 
may   invite   some   of  the    readers   of  "  The 


Friend"  to  furnish  for  it  more  interesting  no- 
tices of  their  own  seeing,  doing,  and  thinking. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  a  warm  day  in 
the  summer  of  1847,  that  with  four  females  in 
charge,  1  started  on  a  tour  to  the  North  and 
West.  We  did  not  suffer  with  the  heat  as  we 
were  whirled  along  in  the  cars  from  Camden 
to  Amboy,  nor  whilst  passing  on  the  good 
steamboat  John  Potter  through  the  Sound  to 
New  York.  But  when  we  were  once  in  that 
city,  we  found  the  heat  intense.  Some  of  our 
company  had  never  been  in  New  York,  and 
lor  their  gratification  we  rode  around  it  to  give 
them  an  idea  of  its  general  appearance.  From 
eleven  o'clock  to  three  we  were  driven  to  see 
the  various  large  buildings,  and  external  ob- 
jects of  curiosity,  from  the  Battery  to  the  Cro- 
ton  Reservoir;  and  as  the  sun  was  beating 
down  with  overpowering  rays  on  street  and 
sidewalk,  no  one  need  wonder  that  we  did 
not  find  the  place  offering  attractions  sufficient 
to  dissatisfy  us  with  our  own  good  city  of 
shady  trees,  red  brick  houses,  and  white  mar- 
ble basements.  The  public  buildings  we 
thought,  more  ornamented,  but  less  beautiful 
than  those  which  rise  while  and  clean  beside 
our  home  walks.  At  six  in  the  evening  we 
left  lor  Albany.  The  North  River  scenery 
proved  as  it  usually  does,  attractive;  and  so 
long  as  daylight  continued,  we  all  sat  on  the 
deck.  In  those  who  see  the  Palisades  for  the 
first  lime,  they  appear  generally  to  awaken 
some  of  that  lofty  emotion  which  great  altiludes 
and  mountain  scenery  are  wont  to  call  into 
existence.  They  stretch  like  an  immense 
wall  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river,  as  if 
placed  to  limit  its  overflow  and  to  guide  its 
course. 

Twilight  came  upon  us  with  its  overshadow, 
ing  dimness  as  we  entered  the  Tappan  Bay, 
and  the  candles  were  already  lighted  in  the 
vilkige  of  Tarrvtown,  and  the  neighbouring 
dwellings  of  Sleepy  Hollow.  These  lights, 
kindled  only  to  enable  the  owners  to  atlend  to 
home  duties,  and  to  administer  comfort  to  the 
home  circle,  did  nevertheless  add  beauty  to  the 
scene  for  us,  distant  passing  travellers.  Thus, 
methoiight  every  individual  in  the  obscurest 
situation  in  life,  who  Ailfils  the  duties  of  his 
station,  is  unconsciously  striking  a  light,  which 
may  cheer  a  fellow  traveller  on  his  heaven- 
ward wav.  Every  one  who  is  fiiilhlully  per- 
forming his  duties  in  cheerful  oliedience  to  his 
Heavenly  Father's  will,  is  adding  at  least  a 
mite  to  the  sum  of  good  influences  at  work  to 
spread  peace,  truth,  and  virtue  amongst  man- 
kind. 

The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  scenery  on 
the  Hudson,  was  lost  to  my  female  coni[ian- 
ions,  who  retired  to  the  cabin,  while  yet  the 
boat  was  traversing  the  wide  expanse  of  Tap. 
pan  Bay.  They  saw  not  the  prison  walls  of 
Sing  Sing  gleaming  faintly  white  in  the  gath- 
ering darkness,  nor  yet  the  candle  radiance  of 
the  village  of  Croton,  and  its  neighbour  War- 
ren on  the  opposite  shore.  Passing  through 
Haverstraw  Bay  we  entered  the  Highlands- 
These  mountain  ranges  seemed  gifted  with  a 
solemnly  impressive  influence  as  we  passed 
amidst  them.  The  dark  masses  of  shadow, 
resting  on  the  river  below,  the  dim  obscurity 
of  their  bases,  and  of  their  tree-covered  sides, 
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were  in  grave  contrast  with  the  clear  outline 
oflheir  summits  on  the  star-lit  dome  above. 

On  Second-day  morning  at  8  o'clock,  we 
left  Albany  on  the  railroad  for  Utica.  The 
car  we  occupied  was  comfortable,  the  scenery 
around  was  occasionally  fine,  the  country  now 
and  then  presented  the  appearance  of  good 
husbandry,  and  the  weather  was  not  oppres- 
sively warm.  Our  course  most  of  the  way  to 
Utica,  was  by  the  side  of  the  Mohawk,  and 
we  learned  to  welcome  it  as  an  old  friend, 
when  having  wandered  ofl"  to  spread  fertility 
in  some  distant  meadow,  it  came  back  with  its 
bright  face  to  greet  us  once  more.  Early  in 
the  morning,  distant  glimpses  of  a  southern 
mountain  range  gave  us  delight;  but  we  could 
not  help  acknowledging  that  we  were  disap- 
pointed as  to  the  general  scenery,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  ferlility  of  the  country,  and 
the  improvements  on  the  farms.  We  had 
gone  wiih  wrong  impressions; — we  had  ex- 
pected to  find  land  in  a  h[gh  stale  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  fine  farm  buildings  to  correspond. 
Instead  of  this,  much  of  our  way  was  through 
regions,  apparently  just  emerging  from  a  wil- 
derness state,  and  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the 
seitlcrs  in  the  way  of  dwellings  for  man  and 
sheds  for  callle,  were  slill  occupied. 

Schenectady  at  16  miles,  and  Herkimer  at 
79  miles,  from  Albany,  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant places  we  passed  on  our  way  to  Ulica. 
At  every  litile  village  and  stoppin^i-placeon  this 
railroad,  a  board  is  erected  so  as  to  be  plainly 
visible  from  the  cars,  on  which  the  name  of 
the  place  is  painted  in  large  letters.  This  is  a 
real  accommodation  to  travellers  ;  and  as  on 
the  back  of  the  cards  of  the  different  hotels 
on  this  route,  there  is  a  table  of  the  distances 
between  every  town  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, 
you  know  the  speed  you  are  travelling,  and 
can  estimate  the  lime  you  will  arrive  at  any 
place.  These  cards  are  distributed  freely  in 
the  cars,  and  every  traveller  can  secure  seve- 
ral if  he  be  so  inclined. 

We  reached  Ulica  about  2  o'clock,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Bagg's  Hotel,  adjoining  the  railroad 
depot.  It  is  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  has 
very  comfortable  accommodations.  The  free 
use  of  water  and  soap  soon  prepared  us  for 
dinner.  This  meal  over,  we  were  ready  to 
start  for  Trenton  Falls.  Between  New  York 
and  Albany  we  had  added  another  female  to 
our  company,  so  we  now  numbered  six.  Our 
ride  from  Ulica  was  nearly  north,  and  proved 
pleasant.  We  soon  began  to  climb  a  high 
range  of  land,  from  which  looking  southward 
the  prospect  was  very  fine.  Ulica  was  slill  to 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  About 
half-past  five  we  reached  the  Hotel  at  the  Falls. 
As  we  drew  near  through  a  fine  arable  dis- 
trict, we  began  to  [irepare  ourselves  for  a  dis- 
appointment. We  looked  around,  there  was 
the  beauty  of  fine  woodland,  a  promise  of  fine 
harvests,  the  soft  quietude  of  rural  life.  We 
asked  ourselves, — Where  are  the  mighty  rocks, 
the  deep  ravine,  we  have  heard  tell  of?  Are 
they  all,  all,  creatures  of  the  imagination  ? 

An  outletiing  of  the  passengers  from  the 
coach  ; — a  carrying  in  of  bundles, — a  selection 
of  rooms, — a  hurried  ch:mgc  of  dresses  takes 
place;  and  then  we  are  ready  to  see  what  that 
is  which  former  travellers  have  ihouKlit  won- 


derful, and  which  has  enticed  us  so  far  out  of 
our  course  to  gaze  at.  To  the  left  of  the 
house  as  you  step  from  the  door,  you  see  a 
fine  maple  grove.  Towards  this  we  hasten. 
Here  is  a  fence,  and  a  gate,  at  which  a  watcher 
might  demand  a  ticket  of  entrance  to  the  world 
beyond,  but  that  he  has  gone  to  play  at  nine 
pins,  or  has  fallen  asleep  in  his  walch-house. 
We  pass  the  gate  and  keep  the  beaten  way. 
A  whispering  as  of  a  fresh  upspringing  breeze 
salutes  us,  and  it  seems  to  speak  of  coolness. 
As  we  listen  to  the  animating  sound,  we  gaze 
about  us,  but  to  our  surprise  the  trees  are  not 
shaking  their  leaves,  nor  bending  their  tall 
tops.  That  sound  is  the  voice  of  waters  ! ! 
But  where  ?  Our  path  descends  rapidly  ;  and 
here,  fii;ihts  of  steps  are  before  us.  Look — a 
deep  ravine  is  disclosing  itself  through  the 
overhanging  foliage.  We  begin  the  descent, 
and  as  we  go  down  flight  by  flight,  the  oppo- 
site side  of  a  mighty  chasm,  comes  more  and 
more  dislinctly  into  view,  beauliful  in  the  hori- 
zontal regularity  of  the  strala  of  ils  smooihly 
laid  rock,  and  in  its  verdant  forest-crowned 
summit, — grand,  and  powerfully  exciling  in  ils 
high  toweling  majesty.  The  descent  of  four 
flights  of  stairs  have  landed  us  on  the  smooth 
flat  rocky  floor  below,  over  which  towards  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  the  dark  waters  of 
West  Canada*  Creek  sweep  downward  to  the 
right.  We  turn  to  the  left.  Surprise,  for  a 
lime,  chained  the  tongues  of  all,  and  then  a 
few  broken  seniences  of  admiralion  and  delight 
were  heard.  Our  eldest  companion  exclaim- 
ed, "I  was  not  prepared  for  this!!"  The 
hands  of  some  were  involuntarily  uplifted, — 
and  delight  sat  in  mule  astonishment  on  the 
countenances  of  others  whose  reddened  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes  alone  liespoke  ihe  inward 
excitement.  One  was  among  them,  with  a 
quiet  countenance,  on  which  was  stamped  the 
expression  of  gratified  laste  and  inward  admi- 
ralion. A  second  of  a  more  excitable  tem- 
perament, though  equally  without  utterance, 
stood  apparently  wrapt  out  of  herself, — fairly 
drunken  wiih  the  inspiration  poured  forth  from 
ihe  mighty,  the  wild,  and  the  beautiful  around 
her.  The  deep  delight  of  a  third  was  made 
visible  in  her  highly-flushed  cheeks,  and  illu- 
minated eye,  and  our  youngest  wiih  a  joyful 
countenance,  and  animated  step,  skipped  light- 
ly around,  now  fully  appreciating  ihat  there 
was  something  here,  worth  coming  to  see. 

Some  six  hundred  feel  above  the  spot  where 
we  now  stand  is  the  first  fall.  Look  up  to- 
wards it.  The  floor  of  the  ravine,  the  swiftly 
sweeping  waters,  the  high  upspringing  rock 
sides,  the  trees  above,  the  moss  on  the  surficc 
of  the  rocks,  the  parapet  wall  over  which  the 
water  falls,  the  glimpse  of  the  water  itself  as 
it  rushes  over  at  the  left  side  of  the  ravine, 
amber-coloured  in  the  air,  almost  black  as  it 
passes  below, — all,  all,  are  elements  in  a  pic- 
ture, wherein  grandeur,  sublimity,  and  grace, 
llic  wild  and  the  beauliful,  are  mingled  in  ex- 
quisite proportions.  We  wind  our  way  along 
a  pathway  on  Ihe  left  side  of  the  ravine,  in 
some  places  a  mere  narrow  ledge  above  the 
wild  waters,  and  find  with  firm  heads  and  irust- 
worthy  feet,  as  yet  small  cause  of  fear.     The 

*  Tliu  ladian  name,  Kaiiata,  means  ambcr-colourod. 


chains  attached  to  the  rock  in  all  dangerous 
places  for  security,  are  not  always  made  use 
of  as  we  pass  along.  At  the  foot  of  the 
first  fall  we  stop.  In  vain  does  the  wind-driven 
mist  wet  us  to  the  skin.  We  draw  nearer  and 
nearer  to  gaze.  O,  the  beauty  of  the  stream  as 
from  the  semi-rircular  edge  of  its  floor  of  rock 
above  it  springs  mingling  in  one  down-pouring 
mass  of  amber-coloured,  glassy-looking  loam, 
and  scarcely  seen  water.  In,  in,  almost  to  the 
very  descending  sheet  an  excited  one  presses, 
until  some  fears  are  raised  lest  she  should  be 
washed  away  in  the  flood.  We  will  climb  up 
now  by  yon  narrow  ledge  and  sieps  lo  the 
level  above,  and  then  with  a  rainbow  at  our 
feet  laying  ils  beauliful  arc  across  the  soft  bed 
of  mist  below  us,  we  have  one  more  element 
of  grace  to  add  to  accumulating  loveliness. 
Passing  on  over  the  smoolh  rock  floor  of  iho 
ravine,  we  soon  see  the  high  falls  before  us. 
There,  over  a  rock  face  lUO  feet  high,  the  wa- 
ler  commences  ils  descent.  On  the  right  in  a 
sheet  of  bt-auliful  whiteness  a  small  portion 
springs  down  40  feel,  seemingly  as  light  and 
graceful  as  the  mist  il  flings  Ibrlh.  On  the 
left  the  main  body  rushes  fierce  and  tumultu- 
ous to  the  same  level.  Here  gaihering  up  ilie 
waters  of  its  quiet  neighbour,  the  si  ream  dashes 
foaming  over  descending  steps  of  rock,  and 
then  throws  itself  in  one  clear  leap  into  a 
wide  deep  basin  of  dark  waters,  40  feet  below. 
From  this  basin  the  rock  sides  of  the  ravine 
rise  about  200  feet.  To  the  right  a  rounded 
projection  of  the  perpendicular  wall,  is  covered 
wiih  a  verdant  manile  of  moss,  softly  beauliful 
up  to  the  very  feel  of  the  hemlocks  and  cedars 
above.  This  verdure  is  due  to  the  ever  rising 
spray  sent  up  from  the  lumult  of  the  waters. 
Gaining  the  level  from  whence  this  high  fall 
commences  ils  leaps,  we  find  wide  room  to 
walk  over  the  smooth  rocky  floor.  To  our 
left  high  up  amid  the  trees  on  the  hill-side  is  a 
house  perched,  with  stairs  for  the  traveller  to 
ascend  to  it.  There  the  weary  may  rest,  and 
the  hungry  obtain  refreshment.  But  our 
course  is  slill  on.  Weariness  amid  such 
scenes  some  of  us  are  too  excited  to  feel.  VVe 
press  forward.  The  mill-dam  fall  of  14  feet 
next  engages  our  attention.  Seen  from  a  dis- 
tances it  closely  resembles  a  dam  built  of  hewn 
logs,  and  a  saw-mill  was  once  at  work  on  it. 
But  as  we  approach  more  nearly,  we  discover 
the  breast  of  ibis  fall  is  the  same  horizontal 
strala  which  you  see  rising  up,  nature-built 
and  majcslic  in  the  rocks  around.  Above  this 
fall,  Ihe  forest  has  dropped  as  it  were  down  lo 
the  floor  of  the  ravine,  and  cedars  shoot  up 
their  green  branches  as  a  beauliful  border  on 
each  side  of  the  dark  stream.  Behind  these 
trees,  the  rock  wall  rises  as  bare  and  wonder- 
ful, and  awe-inspiring,  as  from  the  levels  be- 
low. Passing  on,  we  come  under  the  '  Shower 
bath,'  a  circular  shelving  projection  of  the  rock 
on  the  left  side,  over  which  a  stream  of  water 
falls  in  one  never-ceasing  shower  of  rain,  suf- 
ficiently powerful  lo  soak  cloth  coat  or  silk 
dress  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  We  pass  be- 
yond and  find  another  wild  cascade,  the  water 
of  which  having  rushed  violently  down  a  nar- 
row passage,  sleeps  calmly  in  a  deep  basin  at 
our  ieet.  Hero  we  saw,  as  at  many  other 
[>liiccs  we    had    seen,   curious   collections  of 
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foam,  in  liijht  high  piled  masses,  floating  in  the 
eddies  round  and  round,  or  gathered  in  curi- 
ously odd  groups  in  the  quiet  nooks.  Ascend- 
ing above,  we  find  numerous  cireuhir  holes  in 
the  (ial  floor  of  the  ravine  from  one  foot  lo  five 
in  diameter,  evidently  worn  by  the  action  of 
stones  put  in  motion  by  the  waters  of  Spring 
freshets.  A  stone  stopped  in  its  passage  by 
some  crack  in  the  rock  obtains  a  circular  mo- 
tion  by  the  rushing  by  of  the  waters.  It  soon 
grinds  itself  a  round  bed.  As  this  bed  deep- 
ens, other  stones  find  a  lodijing  plane  there, 
and  Ijeing  restless  in  all  floods,  they  work 
themselves  di^eper  and  wider  resting-places, 
until  instead  of  one  stone  these  wells  contain 
thousands. 

Returning  towards  the  hotel,  we  pick  up 
those  of  our  companions  who  had  sat  down  to 
rest;  and  whilst  retracing  our  steps  feel  our 
wonder  and  admiration  not  a  wliil  diminished. 
Climbing  the  s'aiis  is  a  wearisome  operation, 
and  was  very  deliberately  performed. 

A  short  evening  spent  in  assorting  mosses 
ami  flowers,  was  soon  over,  and  the  word  on 
retiring  for  the  night  was  a  start  for  a  further 
view  at  5  o'clock  in  the  naorning.  It  was 
nearly  si.\  before  my  companions  made  their 
appearance;  they  had  slept  too  soundly.  On 
this  excursion  we  ascended  as  far  as  there  was 
any  passage  along  the  ravine,  and  returned  on 
the  hill  top  above  through  a  beautiful  wood. 
No  accident  befel  us  in  our  ramble,  although 
in  some  places  we  scrambled  across  chasms  in 
the  rocks,  from  one  narrow  projection  to  an- 
other; apparently  dangerous  exploits,  which 
in  other  places  some  of  the  sisterhood  would 
not  have  thought  it  possible  to  perform. 

We  enjoyed  our  visit  at  Trenton  Falls  high- 
ly, and  found  the  place  lo  embody  much  more 
of  beauty,  majesty,  and  grandeur,  than  we  had 
anticipated.  Our  time,  however,  was  limited, 
and  our  arrangements  required  our  departure, 
so  with  many  a  lingering,  longing  thought,  we 
settled  our  bills,  got  into  the  coach,  and  rode 
to  Utica,  in  time  for  the  afternoon  train  to 
the  West. 

For  "  Tlle  Friend." 

letter  of  Isaac  Pcnitigton. 

Thinking  the  following  letter  written  by 
Isaac  Penington,  might  be  instructive  to  many 
of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
this  day,  I  forward  a  copy  for  insertion  in 
"  The  Friend."     It  is  headed 

"Oy  BEING  OFFENDED  WITH  THOSE   WHO  FALL 
INTO    TFSrPTATION." 

"  It  is  of  the  infinite  mercy  and  compassion 
of  the  Lord,  that  his  pure  love  visiteth  any  of 
us  ;  and,  it  is  by  the  preservation  thereof  alone 
that  we  stand.  If  He  leave  us  at  any  time, 
but  one  moment,  what  are  we?  and  who  is 
there  that  provokeih  Him  not  to  depart?  Let 
him  throw  the  first  stone  at  him  that  falls. 

"  In  the  Truth  itself,  in  the  living  power 
and  virtue,  there  is  no  offence;  but,  that  part 
which  is  not  perfectly  redeemed,  hath  still 
matter  for  the  temptation  to  work  upon,  and 
may  be  taken  in  the  snare.  Let  him  that 
stands,  take  heed  lest  he  fall;  and,  in  the  bow. 
els  of  pity,  mourn  over  and  wait  for  the  re- 


storing of  him  that  is  fallen.  That  whifh  is 
so  apt  to  be  ofi'ended,  is  the  same  with  that 
which  falls.  O  I  do  not  reason  in  the  high- 
mindedness,  against  any  that  turn  aside  from 
the  pure  Guide;  but  fear,  lest  the  unbelieving 
and  fleshly. wise  part  get  up  in  thee  also.  O 
know  the  weakness  of  the  creature  in  the  wiih- 
drawin:!S  of  the  life!  and  the  strength  of  the 
enemy  in  that  hour!  and  the  free  grace  and 
mercy  which  alone  can  preserve!  and  thou 
wilt  rather  wonder  that  any  stand,  than  that 
some  fall. 

"  When  the  pure  springs  of  life  open  in  the 
heart,  immediately  the  enemy  waicbeth  his 
opportunity  lo  get  entrance;  and  many  times 
finds  entrance  soon  after — the  soul  little  lear- 
inn  or  suspecting  him,  having  lately  felt  such 
mighty,  unconquerable  strength  ;  and  yet,  how 
often  then  doth  he  get  in,  and  smite  the  lili:; 
down  to  the  ground  !  and,  what  may  he  not  do 
»iih  the  creature,  unless  the  Lord  graciously 
help  !  Oh  !  great  is  the  mystery  of  oodliness, 
the  way  of  life  narrow,  the  travel  lo  llie  land 
of  rest  long,  hard,  and  sharp  ;  it  is  easy  mis- 
carrying, it  is  easy  steppini;  aside,  at  anv 
time;  it  is  easy  losing  the  Lord's  glorious  pre- 
sence ;  unless  Ihe  defence  about  it,  by  his 
almighty  arm,  be  kept  up. 

"There  is  a  time  for  the  Lord's  taking 
down  the  fence  from  his  own  vinevard,  be- 
cause of  transgression,  and  then,  ihe  wild  boar 
may  easily  break  in.  Ah  !  who  tastes  not  of 
this,  in  some  measure?  and  what  hinders,  that 
he  taste  not  of  it  in  a  greater  measure?  Ah  ! 
turn  in  from  the  fleshly  wisdom  and  reason- 
ings, unto  Ihe  pure  river  of  life  itself,  and  wait 
there,  to  have  that  judged  which  hath  taken 
offence;  lest,  if  it  grow  stronger  in  lliee,  it 
draw  thee  from  the  life,  which  alone  is  able  lo 
preserve  thee  ;  and  so,  thou  also  fall ! 

"  This  is  in  dear  love  to  thee  :  retire  from 
that  part  which  looketh  out,  and  feel  the  in- 
ward virtue  of  ihat  which  can  restore  and 
preserve  thee.  I.  P." 


Self  is  apt  lo  feed  upon  the  manifest  unity  of 
our  friends,  and  to  draw  our  attention  from  the 
pure  and  strengthening  virtue  which  supplielh 
every  joint  of  the  mystical  body  ;  rendering  us 
less  capable,  than  we  otherwise  should  be,  of 
eating  that  bread  which  the  world  knows 
of.— A'.  G. 


"NOT  TO  MYSELF  ALONE." 

BY  S.  W.  PAIITRIDGE. 

"Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  little  opening  flower  transported  cries; 
Not  lo  myself  alone  I  hurt  and  bloom  ; 
With  fragrant  breath  the  breezes  I  perfume, 
And  gladden  all  things  with  my  rainbow  dyes; 
The  bee  comes  sipping  every  evening  tide 

His  scanty  fill ; 
The  butterfly  within  my  cup  doth  hide 
From  threatening  ill. 

"Not  to  myself  alone," 

The  heavy-laden  bee  doth  murmuring  hum — 

Not  to  myself  alone,  from  flower  to  flower, 

I  rove  the  wood,  the  garden,  and  ihe  bower, 

And  to  the  hive  at  evening  weary  come. 

For  man,  for  man,  the  luscious  food  I  pile 

With  busy  care, 
Content  if  this  repay  my  ceaseless  toil — 
A  scanty  share. 


"Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  soaring  bird  with  lusty  pinions  sings; 
Not  to  myself  alone  I  raise  my  song; 
1  clieer  tlie  drooping  with  my  warbling  tongue, 
And  bear  the  mourner  on  my  viewless  wings: 
1  bid  the  hymnless  chuil  my  anthem  learn, 

And  God  adore ; 
I  call  the  worldling  from  his  dross  to  turn. 
And  sing  and  soar. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
The  circling  .star  with  honest  pride  doth  boast ; 
Not  lo  myself  1  rise  and  set; 
I  write  upon  night's  coronet  of  jet 
His  power  and  skill  who  form'd  our  myriad  host; 
A  friendly  beacon  at  heaven's  opening  gale, 

I  gem  the  sky, 
That  man  may  ne'er  lorgel,  in  every  fate, 
His  home  on  high. 

"  Not  to  myself  alone," 
O  man  !   forget  not  thou— earlli's  honour'd  priest ! 
Its  lonyue,  its  soul,  its  lilc,  its  pulse,  its  heart ; 
In  earth's  great  chorus  to  sustain  thy  pari — 
Chiefe.-t  of  guests  at  love's  ungrudging  feast. 
Play  not  the  niggard,  spurn  Ihy  native  clod. 
And  seir disown: 
Live  to  thy  neighbour,  live  unto  thy  God, 
Not  to  Ihyseir  alone. 


Thomas  Scallergood  and  liis  Times. 


The  next  important  movement  of  David 
Ferns  was  thai  of  seeking  a  wife.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  fine  person,  and  it  would  appear  was 
at  least  willing  to  find  a  wife  witii  similar 
attraclions.  Near  his  residence  in  Philadel- 
phia, a  young  woman  dwell,  whose  famdy  was 
respectable,  and  their  outward  circuuislances 
prosperous.  She  was  blessed  with  good  natu- 
ral talents,  had  been  educated  in  plainness, 
and  was  withal  quite  comely  in  appearance. 
These  circumstances  drew  his  attention  to  her, 
and  friends  who  are  generally  ready  in  en- 
couraging matrimonial  coune.xions  which  ap- 
pear outwardly  suitable,  urged  him  lo  make 
proposals  to  her.  Taking  the  hint  from  them, 
and  nol  waiting  on  the  Divine  Guide  for  direc- 
tion, he  concluded  to  do  so,  and  for  ihat  pur- 
pose paid  her  a  visit.  After  chatting  sociably 
for  half  an  hour,  he  fell  within  him  a  word  of 
reproof.  The  language  was  uttered,  '  Seekest 
thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek  them 
nol."  He  felt  the  rebuke,  and  confused  and 
perplexed,  he  was  no  longer  fit  for  conversa- 
tion, and  so  withdrew.  This  was  the  first  and 
last  attempt  lo  bring  about  thai,  to  appearance, 
so  desirable  connection.  Il  was  well  for  him 
and  his  peace  of  mind  that  he  had  proceeded 
no  further  in  his  own  will  before  lie  wasclieck- 
ed  by  ihe  inward  Reprover.  Some  have  gone 
on  even  until  they  thought  themselves  ready 
lo  proceed  in  marriage,  and  have  then  discov- 
ered,  that  they  had  in  no  wise  taken  counsel 
of  Him,  who  has  a  right  to  rule  and  reign  in 
the  movements  of  his  children.  This  must 
bring  them  under  gieat  trial  and  exercise. 
Some  have  gone  on,  because  ihey  could  not 
see  how  lo  withdraw,  and  have  paid  by  a  life 
of  discomfort  for  ihe  headstrong  haste  with 
which  they  have  run  into  an  atTectionate 
engagement. 

Some  thirly-eight  years  agoa  young  female 
minister  in  our  Society,  of  tine  iniellecl,  good 
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address,  and  pleasant  manners,  was  sought 
fur  as  a  wife  by  a  man  ofcoarse  manners,  and 
one  altouether  her  inferior  in  mind,  and  reli- 
gious sianding.  She  was  at  that  lime  consid- 
ered a  valuable  Friend,  and  yet  she  was  per- 
suaded by  him  to  consent  lo  accept  liis  propo- 
sal of  marriage.  It  was  a  triumph  of  natural 
afleetion  over  judgment  and  duly.  The  cou- 
ple p:issed  meeting,  and  then  the  young  wo- 
man came  inio  a  great  strait.  She  dared  not 
proceed,  and  her  conviction  for  what  she  had 
done  was  strong.  The  case  rested  thus  for 
several  monlhs.  At  last  the  man  applied  for 
a  ceriificale  of  removal  lo  the  western  coun- 
try, and  gave  out  he  would  soon  start.  This 
seemed  hke  a  final  separation  from  one  she 
loved,  and  was  more  ihan  the  woman  was 
prepared  lo  bear.  She  again  consented  to  be- 
come his  wife,  and  the  Monthly  Meeting  refus- 
ing lo  let  ihem  proceed  on  their  former  com- 
mencement, they  once  moie  passed  meeiing, 
and  were  married.  She  married  under  a  clear 
sense  of  doing  wrong,  and  a  life  thus  started, 
could  hardly  be  run  well.  Her  exercises  in 
the  ministry  became  more  lifeless;  her  useful- 
ness in  religious  society  departed.  Years 
passed  on.  She  joined  those  who  separaled 
ii'om  Friends  with  Klias  Hicks; — she  did  more; 
—  hardened  by  her  departures  from  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  she  became  shameless 
enough  to  attend  ihe  public  meetings  of  Fanny 
Wright,  and  sat  openly  by  her  side  on  ihe 
platform  whilst  she  was  declaiming  against  Ihe 
bondage  of  the  marriage  covenant  which  binds 
man  to  woman,  and  woman  to  man  for  life. 
At  last,  cut  ofl'  in  middle  age,  she  died,  and 
was  buried  I ! 

How  ofien  do  men  and  women  in  the  ardour 
of  youlhful  afFeclion,  make  serious  mistakes. 
If  we  look  around  us,  we  shall  scarcely  find 
the  smallest  circle  of  acquaintances,  in  which 
there  are  not  some  evidences  of  being  unequal- 
ly yoked.  Here,  we  shall  find  men  religiously 
concerned  to  bring  up  their  children  in  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,  united 
to  women  who  indulge  in  the  follies  of  lashion- 
able  frippery.  There,  we  shall  see  men  mere 
fops  and  creatures  of  show,  with  companions 
who  evidenlly  prefer  the  welfare  of  the  immor- 
tal soul  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  lime — the 
dress  of  a  meek  and  quid  spirit,  before  all  the 
outward  adorning  which  wealth  can  purchase 
or  fashion  invent. 

Some  months  afler  David  Ferris  had  been 
turned  back  from  his  own  choice  as  before 
narrated,  he  was  silling  at  table  in  a  Friend's 
house,  and  noticed  a  young  woman  sitting  op- 
posite to  him.  He  did  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  her  before,  but  he  says,  "  A  lan- 
guage very  quielly  and  very  pleasantly,  pass- 
ed through  my  mind  in  this  wise,  '  If  thou  wilt 
marry  that  young  woman,  ihou  shall  be  happy 
with  her.'"  David  believed  this  intimation 
was  from  the  Source  of  all  good,  but  finding 
that  the  young  woman  was  latne,he  was  much 
displeased  at  the  thought  of  marrying  a  crip- 
ple. He  passed  through  many  exercises  be- 
fore his  will  was  brought  in  this  thing  to 
submit  lo  the  Lord's  requirings,  but  in  a  belief 
that  it  would  tend  to  his  own  happiness  he  at 
last  gave  up.  When  his  will  was  made  sub- 
ject, then  every  thing  connected  wilh  his  mar- 


riage seemed  bright  and  happy.  They  were 
married  Ninth  month  i:^lh,  1735,  and  at  the 
close  of  4U  years  he  said  he  had  never  repent- 
ed his  choice.  A  blessing  had  rested  upon 
him,  and  on  his  posterity.  He  says,  "  1  have 
lived  lo  see  my  children,  arrived  to  years  of 
understanding,  favoured  with  a  knowledge  of 
Ihe  Truth ;  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  blessings  ; 
and  some  of  them,  beyond  all  doubt,  are  land- 
ed in  eternal  felicily.  1  have  been  blessed 
wilh  plenty,  and  above  all  wilh  peace.  1  am, 
iherelbre,  salistied  and  ihankAil  to  my  gracious 
Benefactor,  for  his  kindness  lo  me  in  this  con- 
cern, as  well  as  for  all   his  other  fuvours." 

Thomas  Ellvvood  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  his  proceeding  in  rela- 
tion to  marriage.  He  found  his  feelings  drawn 
lowards  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Ellis, 
in  whom  he  ihought  he  saw  the  "  fair  prints 
of  Truth  and  solid  virtue."  He  was  then 
residing  wilh  Isaac  and  Mary  Penington  ;  and 
as  ihey  stood  in  the  place  of  parenis  lo  him, 
he  opened  ihe  mailer  lo  them.  He  says, 
"They  having  solemnly  weighed  the  matter, 
expressed  their  unity  therewith  :  and  indeed 
iheir  approbation  was  no  small  confirma- 
lion  to  me.  Yet  took  I  furlhor  deliberation, 
often  retiring  in  spirit  to  the  Lord,  and 
crying  to  Him  for  direction,  before  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  her.  At  length  as  1  was 
silling  alone,  waiting  upon  the  Lord  for  coun- 
sel and  guidance  in  this,  in  itself  and  to  me, 
so  important  affair,  I  felt  a  word  sweetly  arise 
in  me,  as  if  I  had  heard  a  voice,  which  said, 
'Go,  and  prevail.'  And  faith  springing  in 
my  heart  wilh  Ihe  word,  I  immediately  rose 
and  went,  nothing  doubting. 

"  When  I  was  come  to  her  lodgings,  which 
were  about  a  mile  from  me,  I  desired  the  maid 
lo  acquaint  her  mistress,  that  I  was  come  to 
give  her  a  visit;  whereupon  I  was  invited  lo 
go  up  lo  her.  And  after  some  common  con- 
versaiion  had  passed,  feeling  my  spirit  weighti- 
ly concerned,  I  solemnly  opened  my  mind  unio 
her,  wilh  respect  to  the  particular  business  I 
came  about;  which  I  soon  perceived  was  a 
great  surprisal  to  her.  For  she  had  taken  in 
an  apprehension,  as  others  also  had  done,  ihal 
mine  eye  had  been  fixed  elsewhere,  and  nearer 
home.  I  used  not  many  words  to  her  ;  but  1 
felt  a  divine  power  went  along  with  the  words, 
and  fixed  I  he  mailer  expressed  by  them  so  fast 
in  her  breast,  that,  as  she  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged to  me,  she  could  not  shut  it  out. 

"  I  made  but  a  short  visit.  For,  having 
told  her,  [  did  not  expect  an  answer  from  her 
then  ;  but  desired  she  would,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  weigh  the  proposal  made,  and 
in  due  time  give  me  such  an  answer  thereunto, 
as  the  Lord  should  give  her  ;  I  took  my  leave 
of  her  and  departed,  leaving  the  issue  to  the 
Lord. 

"  I  had  a  journey  then  at  hand,  which  I 
foresaw  would  take  me  up  about  two  weeks. 
Wherefore,  the  day  before  I  was  to  set  out,  I 
W(!nt  lo  visit  her  again,  to  acquaint  her  wilh 
my  journey  and  excuse  my  absence;  not  yet 
pressing  her  for  an  answer,  but  assuring  her, 
that  1  felt  in  myself  an  increase  of  alFection  to 
her,  and  hoped  to  receive  a  suitable  return 
from  her  in  ihe  Lord's  lime;  to  whom  in  the 
meanwhile,  1  committed  holh  her  and  nivsclf. 


and  the  concern  belween  us.  And  indeed,  I 
found  al  my  relurn,  that  1  could  not  have  left 
it  in  a  better  hand  ;  for  the  Lord  had  been  my 
advocate  in  my  absence,  and  had  so  far  an- 
swered all  her  objections,  that  when  I  came  to 
her  again,  she  rather  acquainted  me  with  them, 
than   urged  them, 

"  I  continued  my  visils  to  my  best  beloved 
friend,  until  we  married;  which  was  in  ihe 
year  1609.  We  look  each  olher  in  a  select 
meeiing,  of  the  ancient  and  grave  Friends  of 
thatcountry,holden  in  a  Friend's  house;  where, 
in  those  times,  not  only  the  Monthly  Meeting 
for  church  discipline,  but  ihe  public  meeiing  for 
worship,  was  sometimes  kept.  A  very  solemn 
meeting  it  was,  and  in  a  weighiy  fiame  of  spi- 
rit we  were;  in  which  we  sensibly  felt  the 
Lord  tfilk  7/s,  and  Joining  vs ;  ihe  sense 
whereof  remained  wilh  us  all  our  lifeiime,  and 
was  of  good  service  and  very  comforlable  lo 
us  on  all  occasions." 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Watchfulness  over  Ourselves. 

The  early  Friends,  for  whose  doctrines  and 
testimonies  we  have  been  contending  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  were  extremely  watchful 
over  every  spirit  and  action,  ihat  led  to  ihe 
breach  of  unity  among  the  members.  They 
were  jealous  of  this  precious  bond,  and  feared 
even  the  zeal  for  the  professed  defence  of  ihe 
Truth,  if  it  was  at  variance  with  the  tender- 
ness and  charily  lliat  springs  from  the  Spirit 
of  the  Redeemer,  who  came  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  The  resloralion  of  the  life  and  sub- 
stance of  Chrislianity,  and  the  excellent  order 
and  government  of  the  Church,  was  lo  ihem  a 
most  precious  and  invaluable  gift;  and  being 
brought  out  of  darkness  and  distress  into  the 
marvellous  light  of  ihe  Lord,  Ihey  were  hum- 
bled  wilh  gratitude  and  adoration  before  ihe 
Great  Giver,  who  had  made  way  for  ihem  lo 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
in  ils  purity  and  fulness.  Under  such  feelings 
John  Crook,  in  an  "  Episile  for  unity  to  pre- 
vent the  wiles  of  the  devil,"  says  : 

"  Hear,  oh  ye  children  of  Jacob,  what  is 
the  advice  of  a  poor  redeemed  captive,  once 
your  com[ianion  in  bonds,  and  now  in  free- 
dom !  As  we  mourned  once  under  the  op- 
pression of  the  oppressor,  so  let  us  now  rejoice 
in  that  love  that  hath  pitied  and  set  us  free. 
Let  nothing  slop  your  mouths  from  praising, 
nor  your  hearts  from  rejoicing,  in  ihe  ocean 
of  eternal  kindness  and  mercy,  thai  halh  deli- 
vered us.  Let  us  haste  upon  ihe  lop  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  opening  our  mouths  in  blessings  and 
thanksgivings  unlo  our  God  forever,  who  liath 
made  and  chosen  us  to  be  a  people,  that  were 
not  a  people,  that  we  may  keep  his  statutes 
and  delight  in  his  law." 

Thus  they  rejoiced  in  being  made  n  society 
and  a  church,  united  together  in  the  praise 
and  worship  of  God  ;  and  the  fear  that  the 
subtle  serpent,  who  conslanlly  envies  the  king- 
dom of  Chrisl,  might  by  his  siralagems,  divide 
and  scalier,  and  then  destroy  the  flock,  is 
portrayed  in  this  way.  " 'I'hen  let  us  stand 
upon  Mount  Ebal,  that  the  righteous  judgments 
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of  llie  Lord  ni;iy  come  upon  the  head  of  the 
wicUed  one.iind  all  tliat  woulddivide  lis  from 
God,  or  from  one  another  ;  and  whatsoever 
rc'joicoth  in  unrighteousness,  or  delightelh  in 
false  Judi^ment,  and  upon  that  root  of  bitter- 
ness, that  brings  forth  gall  and  wormwood;  that 
nothing  may  escape  the  righteous  stroke  of  the 
Almighty,  with  all  that  genders  to  bondage,  or 
would  entangle  our  hearts,  whereby  that  sweet 
pence  and  rest,  and  satisfaction  in  the  Lord  God, 
might  not  be  enjoyed,  as  lieretofore  it  hath 
been.  For  the  wicked  one  will  be  sowing  his 
tares  in  the  night  of  security  and  carelessness, 
and  it  will  soon  spread  and  grow,  that  ihou 
canst  not  get  it  rooted  out  ol'  thy  heart;  but  it 
will  eat,  dchle  and  slain,  that  thy  very  come- 
liness will  be  disfigured,  and  thy  beauty  which 
once  thou  hadst  will  be  marred  by  it. 

"Thou  who  wast  once  tender  and  full  of 
love  and  meekness,  will  be  so  changed,  that 
vothing  but  rnughnessnnd  envyings  of  Jacob's 
blessings,  will  secretly  fall  on  thee,  with  an 
evil  eye  to  spij  out  new  faults,  and  a  memory 
to  call  to  mind  the  old  infirmities  of  thy  bre- 
thren ;  whereby  thou  wilt  have  a  large  treasury 
of  evil  in  thy  heart,  which  will  be  furnishing 
thy  mind  and  thoughts  with  unprofitable  mat- 
ter, imto  the  daily  wounding  of  thy  life,  and 
clouding  of  thy  tmderstanding,  and  thickening 
of  the  veil  and  mask  over  thy  beauty.  All 
this  may  be  done  by  the  enemy,  under  pretence 
of  valour,  and  witness-bearing,  against  for- 
mality and  deceit. 

"  Oh  how  easy  is  it  for  the  simple  to  be  de- 
ceived here,  and  the  strong  to  be  betrayed, 
saying  it  is  for  want  of  love  to  God,  and  zeal 
fitt  him,  if  a  testimony  without  delay  be  not 
borne,  and  a  dislike  showed,  against  such  and 
such  things  ;  whereby  the  angry  part  will  soon 
get  lip,  and  quench  the  love  to  the  brethren, 
and  drown  the  mercy,  so  that  all  will  be  cov- 
ered but  the  hard  rocks  and  lofty  mountains  ; 
and  upon  these  they  may  see  afar  into  the 
enemifs  country,  but  cannot  behold  the  holy 
land,  with  its  inhabitants,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea.  And  from  hence,  if  the  watch  be  not 
kept,  may  even  the  valiants  in  Israel  receive  a 
stroke,  titid  come  to  a  loss,  by  this  craft  and 
disguise  of  the  evil  one.  And  then  others  per- 
ceiving it,  against  whom  the  offence  was  taken, 
not  dwelling  always  in  the  love  that  covers  all, 
but  venturing  to  walk  as  uprm  the  walls  with- 
out the  castle,  may  soon  let  in  the  knowledge, 
and  taking  notice  of  it,  which  will  beget  the 
same  in  them;  whereby  the  distance  will  be 
increased,  and  the  evil  one  will  gain  ground, 
and  soon  show  himself  to  the  troubling  of  Is- 
rael. So  will  the  evil  seed  be  scattered  abroad, 
and  gender  into  more  ungodliness,  for  want  of 
n  timely  prevention,  both  in  the  one  and  in  the 
other.  Thus  may  the  lambs  of  my  Father's 
fold  be  (listuibed  by  the  little  foxes,  who  should 
be  taken  by  the  watchmen  of  Israel,  that  they 
might  not  wander  to  hurt." 


A  Grant]  Enterjirisf. 

The  people  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
are  pressing  forward  with  much  zeal,  their  two 
great  enterprises,  the  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  large 
meeting  at  the  Philadelphia  Exchange,  noticed 


in  a  telegraphic  despatch  in  our  paper  yester- 
day, seems  to  have  been  composed  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city — of  men  who  when  they 
pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  such  an  enter- 
prise, have  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  I 
sustain  their  resolutions  by  large  subscrip- 
tion^j.  j 

The  line  of  railroads  now  reaching  frorn  1 
Philadelphia  westward  towards  St.  Louis,  and 
destined,  in  all  human  probability,  to  become! 
the  great  highway  to  California,  the  Pacific, I 
and  the  Eastern  Indies,  is  well  entitled  to  na- 
tional consideration.  It  will  be,  when  com-' 
pleted,  as  it  has  been  justly  called  the  back 
bone  of  the  nation.  Its  magnitude  will  be 
truly  national.  In  its  influence  it  will  bi;  a 
source  of  innumerable  advantages  to  the  whole 
nation. 

The  present  subscriptions  to  the  Central 
Railroad  amount  to  83,180,000,  besides  the 
subscription  of  one  million  by  the  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, which,  however,  is  not  to  be  paid 
until  the  road  is  completed  to  the  Portage  Rail- 
road. In  order  to  do  this,  an  additional  sub- 
scription of  a  million  and  a  quarter  is  needed. 
The  funds  now  subscribed  will  complete  the 
road  to  Tyrone  Forges,  a  distance  of  115 
miles.  If  the  amount  needed  to  carry  it  to  the 
Portage  railroad  be  obtained,  the  city  subscrip- 
tion will  then  be  available,  and  will,  it  is  said, 
finish  the  road  to  within  a  [c\v  miles  of  Pitts- 
burg. 

"  It  will  then  meet  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  which  by  ihat  time,  will  be  e.\- 
tended  into  the  heart  of  Ohio,  and  by  connect- 
ing lines  now  in  progress,  joined  also  with 
Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie. 

"  The  distance  from  Cleveland  to  New  York 
is  many  miles  less  via  Philadelphia,  than  by 
any  of  the  northern  routes,  and  consequenily 
all  the  travel  between  these  cities  must  neces- 
sarily pass  over  this  road." 

A  letter  from  Solomon  W.  Roberts,  now 
busily  engaged  at  Pittsburg,  in  pressing  for- 
ward the  projected  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  was  read  at  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing. In  it,  afler  speaking  of  the  liberality  with 
which  subscriptions  were  making  to  that  pro- 
ject, he  says : 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  Ohio.  The 
people  there  are  wide  awake  on  the  subject  of 
railroads,  and  seeing  that  our  'back  bone  line' 
is  about  to  be  made,  they  are  concentrating 
upon  it  with  numerous  ribs,  on  the  north,  and 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  we^t,  and  deserting 
the  Lake  Shore,  and  Wheeling,  and  Raliimore 
connexions.  The  railroad  system  of  Ohio  is 
in  process  of  crystallization,  and  is  rapidly 
forming  upon  our  line  as  a  centre. 

"Cleveland,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  innumerable  other  towns  now  invite  our 
advances,  and  Philadelphia  must  push  on  to 
Pittsburg,  for  to  falter  now  in  the  race,  when 
the  whole  nation  is  looking  on,  would  be  to 
show  herself  unworthy  of  the  high  destiny 
which  awaits  her." 

Of  course  we  feel  no  interest  in  this  enter- 
prise, merely  as  the  means  of  giving  peculiar 
advantages  to  PhiladL-lphia  over  oihcr  Atlantic 
cities;  but  as  the  great  national  highway  it 
commands  our  wannest  interest;  for  it  «ill  do 
much  to  promote  the  grandeur  and  the  civili- 


zation of  the  nation,  and  will  be  by  no  means 
an  insignificant  instrument  in  carrying  on  the 
future  commerce  and  promoting  the  luture 
civilization  of  tlie  world. 

It  is  not  simply  material  wealth  that  railroads 
increase.  They  are  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
the  growth  of  human  knowledge,  in  every 
form.  They  quicken  human  progress  in  all 
its  branches  ;  and  add  to  the  comforts,  the 
luxuries,  the  intelligence  and  the  greatness  of 
mankind.  And  among  them  all,  this  Central 
line  when  it  shall  be  completed  across  this 
continent,  (as  in  due  time  it  will  be,)  will  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  important. — New  Jersey 
Slate  Gazette. 


Atlvcnturcs  with  a  Bear, 

From  Ballantyne's  Narrative  of  a  Residence 
in  the  regions  about  Hudson's  Bay,  I  extract 
the  following  incident.  It  was  related  to  him 
by  one  of  his  friends  who  had  resided  there 
many  years,  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Fur  Company.  Will  the  Eilitor  please 
give  it  an  insertion  in  "  The  Friend"  ? 

"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  winter,"  said 
he,  "  that  I  set  off  on  snow-shoes,  accompanied 
by  an  Indian,  to  a  small  lake  to  fetch  fish 
caught  in  the  autumn,  and  which  then  lay  fro- 
zen in  a  little  house  built  of  logs,  to  protect 
them  for  winter  use.  The  lake  was  about  ten 
miles  off;  and  as  the  road  was  pretty  level  and 
not  much  covered  with  underwood,  we  took  a 
train  of  dogs  with  us,  and  set  off  before  day- 
break, intending  to  return  awain  before  dark  ; 
and  as  the  day  was  clear  and  cold  (the  ther- 
momeier  was  35°  below  zero),  we  went 
cheerily  along  without  interruption,  except  an 
occasional  fall  when  a  bianch  caught  our 
snow-shoes,  or  a  stoppage  to  clear  the  traces  ' 
when  the  dogs  got  entangled  among  the  trees. 
We  had  proceeded  about  six  miles,  and  the 
first  gray  sireaks  of  day  lit  up  the  eastern 
horizon,  when  the  Indian  who  walked  in  ad- 
vance, paused,  and  seemed  to  examine  some 
foot-prints  in  the  snow.  Af'ier  a  few  minutes 
of  close  observation,  he  rose  and  said,  that  a 
bear  had  passed  not  long  before,  and  could  not 
be  far  off,  and  asked  permission  to  follow  it. 
I  told  him  he  might  do  so,  and  .oaid  I  would 
drive  the  dogs  in  his  track,  as  the  bear  had 
gone  in  the  direction  of  the  fish-house.  'l"he 
Indian  threw  his  gun  over  his  shoulder,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  forest.  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  plodded  on  behind  the  dogs,  now 
urging  them  along,  as  they  flagged  and  panted 
in  the  deep  snow,  and  occasionally  listening 
for  a  shot  from  my  Indian's  gun.  At  last  lie 
fired,  and  almost  immediately  after  fired  again  ; 
for  you  must  know  that  some  Indians  can  load 
so  fast  that  two  shots  from  their  single  barrel 
sound  almost  like  the  discharge  in  succession 
of  the  two  shots  from  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
Shortly  afier,  I  heard  another  shot;  and  then, 
as  all  became  silent,  I  concluded  he  had  killed 
the  bear,  and  that  I  should  soon  find  him  cut- 
ting it  up.  Just  as  I  thought  this,  a  fierce 
growl  alarmed  me  ;  so,  seizing  a  pistol  which 
I  always  carried  with  me,  I  hasiened  forward. 
As  I  came  neaicr,  I  heard  a  man's  voice  min- 
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gled  with  Ihc  irrowls   of  a  bear  ;  and  upon  nr-    and  misery  ?     Not  one  of  the  tyrants  of  any    fire-arms,  especially  in  the   night 
min.'  at  the  loot  of  a  small  mo.md,  my  Indi-    pagan  nation  wuiild  claim  more.     See  the  fol-    culaled   to  alarm   and    terrify  the 


season,  cal 


iin's  voice,  apostrophising  death,  became 
distinctly  audible.  '  Come  death  !'  said  he,  in 
a  contemptuous  tone ;  '  you  have  got  me  at 
last,  but  the  Indian  does  not  fear  you  !'  A 
loud  angry  growl  from  the  bear,  as  he  saw  me 
rushing^'up  the  hill,  stopped  him  ;  and  the  un- 
forluniUe  man  turned  his  eyes  upon  me  with 
an  imploring  look.  He  was  lying  on  his  bacU, 
while  the  bear  (a  black  one)  stood  over  him, 
holding  one  of  his  arms  in  its  mouth,  in  rush- 
ing up  the  mound  I  unfortunately  stumbled,  and 
filled  my  pistol  with  snow  ;  so  that  when  the 
bear  left  the  Indian  and  rushed  towards  me,  it 
missed  fire,  and  I  had  only  left  me  the  poor, 
almost  hopeless  chance,  of  stunning  the  savage 
aniinal  with  a  blow  of  the  butt  end.  Just  as 
he  was  rearing  on  his  hind  legs,  my  eye  fell 
upon  the  Indian's  axe,  which  fortunately  lay 
at  my  feet,  and  seizing  it,  1  brought  it  down 
with  all  my  strength  on  the  bear's  head,  just 
at  the  moment  that  lie  fell  upon  me,  and  we 
rolled  down  the  hill  together.  Upon  recover- 
ing mvself,  1  found  th.it  the  blow  of  the  axe 
ha'd  killed  him  instantly,  and  that  1  was  unin- 
jured. Not  so  the  Indian  :  the  whole  calf  ol 
'his  left  leg  was  bitten  otT,  and  his  body  lace- 
raled  dreadfully  in  various  places.  He  was 
quite  sensible,  however,  though  very  faint,  and 
spoke  to  me  when  I  stooped  to  examine  his 
wounds.  In  a  short  lime  I  had  tied  them  up; 
and  placing  him  on  the  sledge  with  part  of  the 
bear's  carcase,  which  I  intended  to  dine  upon, 
we  returned  immediately  to  the  fori.  The 
poor  Indian  got  better  slowly,  but  he  never 
rerovered  the  perfect  use  of  his  leg,  and  now 
hobbles  about  the  fori,  cutiing  firewood,  or 
paddliiii,'  aijiiut  the  lake  in  search  of  ducks  and 
geese  in  his  bark  canoe." 


American 
on  of  hide- 


Wholesome  Legixlation. — Tl 
Congress,  soon  afler  the  Declar.-i 
pcndt'iici',  parsed  the  following  moiinn:  — 

"  Whereas,  true  reli-ion  and  good  mor;il.- 
are  ihe  only  solid  fouiidaiion  of  public  liberty 
and  happiiirss  — 

"  licS'ilved,  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is,  ear- 
nestly recommended  to  liie  several  Stales,  to 
take  the  most  eH'ectual  measures  for  the  cn- 
coiiragenienl  thereof,  and  for  the  suppression 
of/ /«'(/^v>i//f'/(7e/-^(i/n '«««<«,  horse-racing,  gam- 
in^r,  anil  such  other  diversions  as  are  produc- 
tive of  idli'iicss,  dissipation,  and  a  general 
depravity  of  principles  and  manners." 


THB  FRIUND. 

FIFTH  MONTH  26,   18-10. 


;lice  is  practiced   by  some 
"realesl  advocates  for  the 


What   cruel    inj 
professing  to  be  tlu 

inherent  rights  of  men  of  any  people  on  ihc 
face  of  the  earth.  They  are  ready  to  set  the 
subjects  of  monarchical  governments  to  rebel, 
ami  pull  down  the  authority  of  kiniis  as  ty- 
rants. But  where  is  there  a  greater  tyrant 
than  the  man  who  claims  a  right  in  the  bodies 
of  men  and  women,  to  buy  and  to  sell,  ;ind  to 
subject  them  to  every  species  of  degradalioii 


lowing  : 

"  Slave  Case. — In  the  court  of  Cecil  coun- 
ty, Md.,  recently,  a  very  interesting  slave  case 
was  disposed  of,  being  that  of  Eliza  Boyle  and 
her  eight  children  vs.  Ann  Rutler,  administra- 
trix of  Thomas  Rutter,  petitioning  freedom. 
This  case  was  very  similar  to  the  one  that  was 
recently  befjre  the' County  Court  of  Baltimore, 
on  the  petition  of  Rebecca  Garrett  and  her 
children.  Eliza,  like  Rebecca,  had  lived  and 
acted  as  a  liee  woman  for  21  years,  without 
molestation  by  her  former  owners.  The  Cecil 
Whig  g\ves  an  outline  of  the  case,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  Court  decided  that  as  EWza 
was  admitted  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  slave, 
and  there  was  no  record  of  her  being  freed  by 
any  process  known  to  the  law,  she  was  a 
slave  until  the  time  of  her  death,  notwiihstand- 
in"  she  was  allowed  to  live  from  her  master. 
Various  other  minor  points  were  raised  by  the 
counsel  for  the  petitioner.  The  jury  retired 
at  8  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  and  remained 
out  until  about  11  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
when  they  sent  down  a  petition  to  the  court 
praying  to  be  released,  as  they  could  not  pos- 
ibly  agree.  About  this  time  an  arrangemeni 
'as  entered  into  by  the  counsel  for  the  parlies 
J  this  etfect— that  Eliza  and  her  youngest 
hild  should  be  declared  free,  and  that  ihe 
others  should  be  sold  in  the  State,  to  be  Irec 
at  35  years  of  age." 

We  were  glad  to  meet  with  so  decided  an 
opinion  as  the  following,  condemning  the  vul- 
gar and  lerril'sing  practice  prevailing  in  some 
seciions  of  the  country  under  the  pretext  of 
serenading  newly  married  parties.  They 
sometimes  occur  much  nearer  our  own  home 
than  Kentucky.  Not  long  since  a  family  in 
Delaware  county,  Temia.,  was  aroused  in  the 
night  by  the  sound  of  horns  blowing  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  supposing  that  some  of  their  neigh- 
bouts'  property  was  on  fire,  the  men  went  a 
mile  or  two  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  lor 
the  purpose  of  rendering  any  aid  ihey  wanted, 
but  found  after  being  out  some  lime  thai  the 
n'lise  was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  riotous 
companies  who  pay  no  respect  to  the  peace,  or 
ihe  decencies  of  civilized  society.  We  have 
heard  of  serious  injury  being  committed  by 
fire-arms  on  such  occasions,  and  the  whole 
scene  indicates  a  degraded  slate  of  morals  ihat 
ought  to  uiiiie  the  respectable  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  discountenancing  and  suppressing 
them. 

"  InJictuhle  Music. — At  the  recent  term  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Dark  county, 
Ky.,  a  number  of  individuals  were  indicted  and 
found  guilty  of  riot,  for  serenading  a  wedding 
party  with  instruments  of  music  disagreeable 
10  '  ears  polite.'  Judge  Holt's  charge  to  the 
jury,  copied  below  from  the  Greenville  Ban- 
ner, settles  ihe  law  of  all  such  cases  in  that 
circuit,  and  may  be  inicrcsiing  to  some  of  our 
readers  : 

"  The  assemblage  of  three  or  four  persons 
with  Ixdls,  horns,  ami  lire-arms,  and  wilb  these 
to  anproatdi  the  house  where  a  family  resides. 


he  peace,  and  riotous.  Nor  does  it 
change  the  character  of  such  transaction,  that 
a  wedding  was  the  occasion  of  it.  Nor  can 
it  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  was  intend- 
ed as  a  serenade,  and  was  customary  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  it  was  enacted.  In  this 
age  of  progress,  while  progressing  in  physical 
science  and  improvements  of  every  kind,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  fall  behind  in 
the  improvement  of  manners  and  morals. 

"Some  of  the  witnesses  have  spoken  of  a 
custom  in  that  neighhourheod  to  honour  wed- 
dings wiih  music  of  this  kind.  Such  a  cus- 
tom is  illegal  ;  it  belongs  not  to  civilization, 
and  should  not  receive  the  sanction  of  a  court 
and  jury  sitting  in  a  civilized  community.  It 
has  been  said  that — 

'Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast.' 

"  It  must  indeed  be  a  savage  breast  that  can 
be  soothed  by  the  hideous  sounds  of  cow-bells, 
horse-fiddles,  ram's-horns,  and  like  musical 
inslrumen's,  rattling,  ringing,  and  commingling 
together,  and  interspersed  with  the  occasional 
explosion  of  gunpowder. 

"  Sui-h  serenades  are  unlawful  and  riotous. 
Such  is  ihe  law.  The  jury  will  find  ihe  de- 
fendaiits  guilty  or  nut  guilty  as  they  find  the 
facts." 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Joel  Wilson,  agent,  Rahway,  N.  J.,  for 
himself,  and  for  Henry  Post,  Edw.ird  Wood,  Joseph 
D.  Shotwell,  and  John  Stevenson,  each  82,  vol.  S",' ; 
Eli  Oren,  Wilmington,  Oliio,  per  E.  Haworth,  agent, 
$•2,  to  No.  34,  vol.  -23. 

Institute  for  Coloured  Youth, 
The   Annual   Meeting   of  the    Institute   for 
Coloured  Youih,  will  be  held  on  Third  day,  the 
■i^ih  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  in   the  commit- 
tee-room, on  Mulberry  street. 

M.  C.  CofE,  Secretary. 
Fifth  month,  1849. 


rattling  bells,  blu 


horns,  and  discharg 


[Warrif.d,  on  the  17lh  Inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting  at 
Attleboro',  Bucks  county,  Pa.,  William  S.  Hilles,  of 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  to  Sarah  L.,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Allen,  of  the  former  place. 

,  at   Friends'  meeting,  Twemh    street,  on 

Fourth.day,  the  23d  inst.,  Robkkt  Peirsall  to  Elea- 
nor H.,  daughter  of  the  late  John  H.  Warder,  all  of 
this  city. 


Died,  s 


ly  on  the  25th  of  Fourth  month,  1849, 
at  his  residence,  near  New  Market,  Middlesex  Co., 
N.  J.,  Hugh  Towxsenh,  in  the  7Glli  year  of  liis  age. 
He  was  a  inemhcr  of  Plainfield  preparative,  and  Rail- 
way and  Plainfield  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  and 
was  a  steady  attender  ot  our  religious  meetings. 

,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  aflernoon 

of  the  15th  inst.,  Benjamin  Joxes,  merchant,  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting. 

,  in  diis   city,  on  First-day  morning,  the  20th 

inst.,  at  the  residence  of  his  liitlier,  William  Jones, 
alter  a  short  and  severe  illness,  Joseph  Jones,  mer- 
chant, aged  2!)  years;  a  member  of  the  Western  Dis- 
trict Monthly  Meeting. 
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Letlcrs  of  Sarah  [Lyncs]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  282.) 

"19/fr  of  Eheenth  monlh;  1  SSS.— My  denr 
lildren  will  be  awaro,  ihat  since  the  dale  of 
IbrRgointr,  great  have  been  ihe  shiiking  and 
iig  I  hat  have  come  iipnn  us  as  a  Society  : 
/ery  foundation  has  been  tried,  yet  that  which 
unn  it  be  shaken  still  eviilences  itself  lo  be  the 
ivincible  eternal  Rock,  on  which  Christ  Jesus 
tiilds  "  His  Church,  and  the  gales  of  hell 
rill  not  prevail  against  il."  For  years  past 
le  mourners  in  Zion  have  had  to  wear  sack- 
loth,  and  sit  on  ihe  groi.nd,  with  ashes  on 
leir  heads,  except  when  the  Lord  lias  lifted 
lem  up,  and  clothed  them  in  the  beautiful  gar- 
lents,  to  show  forth  His  mighty  power  in  and 
irough  thein.  Some  has  He  made  very  skil- 
jl  in  lamentation  in  these  days  :  He  has  also 
iven  them  to  be  mighty  to  sufTcr  in  His  cause, 
nd  He  will  lake  the  '-cup  of  trembling"  out 
f  their  hand,  placing  it  in  the  "  hand  of  tiiem 
hat  afflict  theiT)."  The  Most  High  is  fibie  to 
■ut  the  harp  of  victory  into  the  hands  of  His 
ear  servants  and  children,  with  the  song  also 
n  iheir  hearts  and  mouths,  "  (Ireat  and  mar- 
ellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty  ; 
ust  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
ainls."  It  may  be  confessed  that  we  are 
nqde  very  desolate  as  a  people,  because  we 
ihanged  our  glory  for  that  which  hath  not 
irofited  us  ;  and  in  a  Society  capacity,  have 
urned  judgment  backward  ;  sanctioning  pub- 
ications  and  minislrv  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ince  with  the  true  doctrines  of  tlie  unchange- 
ible  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and 
vhich,  iherefni-p,  the  few  among  us  who  have 
ilood  fast  in  ihe  Lord  cannot  own:  the  liea- 
■enly  anointing  and  blessed  harmony  of  Truth 
101  being  in  these  things,  but  wisdom  of  words 
luhsiitiited  and  held  up. 
Thus  have  we  been  in  a  worse  condition,  as 
apprehend,  ihan  in  former  trials;  because 
he  bitrly  did  not  then  become  responsible,  by 
Is  acts,  for  that  which  is  out  of  the  true  unity, 
liid  the  wisdom  from  above.  And  now  it 
teems  to  me  that  the  Lord's  power  and  the 


Lord's  wisdom  have  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  lay 
low  the  Philistine  nature — prostrating  il  on  the 
ground  in  great  measure,  and  scattering  that 
which  sought  to  lay  waste  the  inheritance  of 
Ihe  Mighty  One  of  Israel  :  yea,  and  thai  head 
will  soon  be  cut  ofT,  that  reared  itself  on  high  ; 
but  we  must  come  clean  out  from  all  that  op- 
poseth  itself  to  the  simplicity,  the  purity,  the 
tvisilocn,  and  the  power  which  is  forever  and 
ever.  I  believe  the  great  Head  of  the  Church 
will  purify  His  people — not  cut  ihem  ofT  in 
anger;  and  that  Ihe  "remnant  of  Jacob 
shall  be  as  a  dew"  from  Hun,  "  in  the  midst 
of  iriany  people."  Blessed  be  His  adorable 
name! 

S.  G. 

The  following  prayer  was  found  detached 
from  the  above  manuscript,  and  pi-ohably  was 
written  at  Chelirisford,  while  suHering  from  a 
most  distressing  nervous  malady. 

"  Oh  !  Lord  God  Abnightv,  [  have  again 
this  day  borne  testimony  to  thy  name,  that  it 
is  good,  ami  worthy  to  be  trusted  in.  Thou 
knnwest  that  I  have  done  so  renewedly,  as  at 
other  tiines  for  m<my  weeks  past,  under  a  load 
of  infirmity  which  almost  overpowers  my  mind 
and  body.  Thou  knoweslwiih  what  difficulty 
I  turn  from  the  suggestions  of  the  enemy,  that 
I  am  not  able  to  speak,  or  to  stand  ;  and  that 
if  I  attempt  to  declare  anything  in  our  assem- 
blies, I  shall  be  confounded,  and  bring  di^hon- 
our  on  the  ministry  of  thy  Word.  Thou  hast 
given  me  to  witness  him  lo  be  a  liar,  for  thy 
heavenly  anointing  preserved  me  while  stand- 
ing in  thy  dread  ;  and  ibis  anointing  was  in 
the  words,  '  Blessed  be  thy  name,  oh  Jehovah  !' 
And  now  Thou,  without  whom  a  sparrow  fall- 
eth  not  to  the  ground,  oh  !  if  it  be  consistent 
with  thy  wisdom,  relieve  me  of  this  distressing 
malady,  which  destroys  all  my  earthly  com- 
forts, which  wastes  my  strength  and  flesh,  and 
which  seeiTis  to  wait  to  swallow  up  my  life 
and  soul  :  but  it  hath  its  bounds  set  by  Thee, 
whose  word  hath  said  lo  ihe  proud  waves,  'So 
hr  shall  ye  come,  and  no  further.'  My  faith 
is  in  Thee,  oh  Physician  of  value  ;  and  in  ihy 
power  do  I  trust.  The  sufferings  of  thy  poor 
creature  are  not  hid  from  Thee.  Oh  speak 
the  word  only,  and  I  shall  be  healed  ;  or  grant 
me  that  which  is  sufficient — even  thy  grace; 
that  when  the  moment  of  d'-liverance  comes,  I 
may  find  myself  more  fully  united  lo  Thee  in 
the  eternal  covenant  of  thy  light,  thy  life,  thy 
love;  and  that  iby  great  name  may  be  exulted 
over  ail.     Amen. 

S.  G." 

The  same  straightforward  simplicity  and 
earnest  zeal  which  are  apparent  in  the  forego- 
ing narrative,  may  also  be  observed  in  her 
Letters — the  simplicity  of  one  redeemed  from 
the  world  and  its  spirit,  and  the  zeal  of  one 


I  fully  persuaded  that  she  was  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Christ's  companions,  even  in  tribu- 
I  laiion.  How  clear  were  the  successive  disco- 
i  veries  of  Divine  Goodness  to  the  soul  of  His 
I  servant ;  and  how  faithful  was  she  lo  ihe  ma- 
I  nifestations  of  His  Holy  Spirit  ;  reminding  us 
j  of  the  manner  in  which  our  predecessors  in  the 
Truth  were  made  living  witnesses  of  the  power 
of  an  endless  life,  ihrough  obedience  to  the 
still  small  voice,  the  inspeaking  Word,  nigh  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  mouth. 

May  we  of  this  day  carefully  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Divine  power  is  ever  the  same,  and 
that  His  mercy  endureth  Ru-ever,  unchangeable 
lo  the  household  of  faith  !  Tlie  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses to  his  goodness  must  still  continue  to 
increase  ;  testimony-bearers  lo  His  Light  and 
Truth  must  and  will  yet  be  raised  up  and  ea 
ablcd  lo  hold  forth  a  standard  to  the  nations; 
and  if  we,  the  descendants  of  those  iincient 
worthies,  prove  unworthy  of  our  inheritance, 
and  turn  aside  after  ihe  beggarly  elements  ot 
a  superficial  religion,  or  the  enticing  pleasures 
and  "ceiled  houses"  of  a  worldly  life,  yet  the 
Lord  will  still  have  a  people,  and  from  the 
highways  and  hedges  may  His  table  be  fur- 
nished with  guests,  and  Zion  the  mountain  of 
His  holiness  with  watchmen,  with  warriors, 
and  with  the  publishers  of  His  name  and  of 
His  gospel. 

The  following  Letter  from  one  of  Sarah 
Lynes's  companions,  while  travelling  in  the 
ministry  about  ihe  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age, 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  one  of  those 
trying  services  into  which  she  was  often  led, 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  streets  and  crow  ded 
market-places;  and  bears  evidence  of  the  power 
accompanying  her  ministry,  which  was  as  a 
seal  lo  the  authority  which  put  her  forth  in 
these  awful  engagements. 

John  Buhlingham  to  his  Wife. 

"Dudley,  Fourth  mo.  26th,  1738. 
"  Mv  Dear, — Although  my  brother  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  bearer  of  this,  and  would 
inform  ihee  verbally  respecting  me  and  our 
dear  friends,  S.  L.  and  A.  B.,  yet  I  do  not  fee 
excused  without  briefly  saying,  that  yesterday 
is,  I  hope,  not  to  be  forgotten  by  us  their  com- 
panions, and  I  trust,  many,  many  more.  Thou 
mayest  remember  I  told  thee  S.  L.  has  spoiled 
my  night's  rest.  I  may  say  it  was  a  very 
great  trial  lo  me,  and  not  the  less  so,  from  see- 
ing S.  L.  in  such  a  distressed,  low  spot ;  which 
more  or  less,  continued  until  within  a  little  dis- 
tance of  \Volverhamplon.  Slie  neither  saw 
nor  spoke  to  any  Friend  there,  except  those 
at  our  quarters.  On  inquiry  we  were  told  the 
most  suitable  place  lo  speak  would  be  from  the 
ufiper  window  at  the  inn,  but  that  not  feeling 
right  lo  S.  L.,  we  left  her  lo  lake  the  helm. 
She  said  to  A.  B., '  do  thou  take  R.  B.'s  arm  : 
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I  will  take  J.  B.'s  ;'  so  she  led  me  the  way 
into  the  market.  After  making  a  short  stand, 
she  began  to  address  those  around  her,  and 
had  not  spoken  many  sentences,  when  divers 
shed  tears,  struck  dumb,  as  it  were,  with 
amazement;  indeed  the  power  was  so  great, 
and  so  evidently  felt,  that  fear  was  taken  from  me. 
After  a  very  solemn,  but  short  opportunity  (hav- 
ing hold  of  my  arm  all  the  time)  she  went 
more  into  the  centre  of  the  market,  which  is 
a  very  large  one,  and  seeing  a  butcher's  block, 
without  asking  any  questions  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, she  and  Ann  mounted  it,  my  brother 
and  self  standing  on  each  side.  A  large  audi- 
ence collecting  immediately,  she  addressed 
them  for  about  one  hour,  to  the  satisfaction,  I 
believe,  of  most  that  could  hear  her.  When 
she  got  down,  great  was  the  anxiety  of  many 
to  shake  hands  with  her,  which  numbers  did, 
and  also  expressed  their  thankfulness. 

"By  this  time  the  farmers,  many  of  them, 
were  gone  and  going  to  dinner;  we  therefore 
went  to  the  inn,  the  people  making  way  for 
us  to  pass  respectfully  :  when  there,  S.  L.  did 
not  seem  quite  easy  in  thus  missing  the  farm- 
ers, but,  understanding  a  number  of  them  were 
dining  at  the  ordinary,  she  concluded  to  offer 
herself  to  them  as  soon  as  they  had  dined. 
My  brother  went  and  asked  them  the  question  : 
the  chairman  in)mediately  replied  they,  or  he, 
had  no  objection.  My  brother  and  self  accom- 
panied S.  L.  and  A.  B.  into  the  room.  We 
were  asked  to  go  up  to  the  top,  but  S.  L.  de- 
clined, and  sat  down  at  the  bottom.  During 
a  space  of  about  ten  minutes'  silence,  divers 
interruptions  took  place  by  people  coming  in. 
If  I  may  give  a  description  of  S.  L-'s  engage- 
ment at  that  time,  agreeably  to  my  own  feel- 
ings, both  then  and  since,  I  must  say  that  her 
elegance  of  language,  pertinent  matter,  persua- 
sive energy,  and  above  all,  the  crowning  au- 
thority and  power,  I  think  I  never  witnessed 
exceeded,  if  equalled.  When  she  had  done, 
she  instantly  began  to  withdraw  ;  when  the 
coiTipnny,  every  man,  rose  from  his  seat, 
though  silently,  yet  most  respectfully  ;  they 
showed,  at  the  same  time,  good  manners,  and 
also  assent  to  what  they  had  heard. 

"  On  inquiry,  we  found  the  company  she 
had  thus  been  addressing  was  composed  of 
gentlemen  farmers,  several  attorneys,  and  one 
clergyman;  the  latter  had  heard  her  in  the 
market  :  the  chairman,  we  apprehend,  was  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  county.  So  we  see  how 
her  language  was  suited  to  the  company,  and 
she  knew  nothing,  until  afterwards,  as  to  who 
they  were. 

"  After  the  opportunity  in  the  market,  S.  L. 
found  otlier  work.  The  Methodist  meeting- 
house being  offered,  she  did  not  feel  freedom 
to  go  without  seeing  the  towns-people:  the 
offer  was  accepted,  and  those  who  belong  to 
the  meeting,  say  two  thousand  people,  were 
witliin  the  walls.  Many  hundreds  could  not 
gel  in.  1  believe  it  was  a  favoured  season; 
her  mind  pretty  comfortably  relieved,  but  she 
is  withal,  so  worn  down,  she  concludes  to  rest 
today. 

"  I  conclude  in  haste,  and  remain 

Thy  affectionate  husbaml, 

JOUJI    BUUHKGIIA.1I." 


"  To     FkIENDS      OF     THE      NoHTH      MoNTHLY 

Meeting  Warwickshire. 

"Sixth  month  10th,  1798. 

"Dear  Frie^'ds, — In  the  fresh  feeling  of 
tl'.at  life  and  power  v\hich  first  gathered  us  to 
be  a  people,  separated  to  serve  tlie  living  God, 
and  which,  I  humbly  hope,  drew  my  mind  to 
visit  you  personally,  do  I  now  salute  you  ;  de- 
siring you  may  so  adhere  to  the  precious  gift 
of  grace  in  yourselves,  as  to  be  increasingly 
made  and  kept  alive  in  Him,  who  hath  theieby 
called  you  to  glory  and  virtue.  1  know  that 
there  is  cause  for  some  of  you,  who  are  stand- 
ing first  in  the  tribes,  as  well  as  other<,  to  bend 
more  implicitly  to  this  Divine  call,  that,  in  the 
sight  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  you  may  serve 
Him  in  holiness  and  purity  all  the  days  of 
your  lives  ;  '  whatsoever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin.' 
There  are  many  things  that  are  not  brought 
forth  by  the  living  faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
which  the  world  even  approves,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  iniquity  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
which  are  seen  to  be  so  by  those  who  are 
quick  of  understanding  in  His  fear.  This 
faith,  which  works  by  luvo  to  the  purifying  of 
the  soul,  would  keep  you  in  holy  order,  when 
engaged  about  your  lawful  concerns;  and  in 
your  meetings,  whether  for  worship  or  disci- 
pline ;  for  it  is  that  which  puts  a  mm  into  the 
capacity  for  producing  those  works  which 
please  God,  and  a  |)urity  of  dependence  on  the 
simple  leadings  of  His  own  Holy  Spirit.  Who 
is  there  amongst  men,  brought  into  the  practi- 
cal part  of  true  and  revealed  religion,  thiit  dare 
lean  to  their  own  understandings?  Surely 
none;  but,  feeling  sensibly  their  own  inability, 
as  men,  to  work  the  works  of  God,  they  ask 
for  that  wisdom  which  comes  down  from  above, 
which  '  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle, 
and  easy  to  be  entreated;  full  of  mercy  and 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hy- 
pocrisy.' Oh  !  that  you  may  thus  ask,  and 
you  will  receive,  keeping  your  ranks  in  pure 
righteousness. 

"I  remember  that  I  told  you  these  things, 
wdiile  present  with  you  ;  but  now,  being  absent, 
1  endeavour  also  to  '  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembrance;'  letting  it  keep  p;ice 
with  knowledge,  which  is  not  a  knowledge  that 
fiuffelh  up,  liutihe  simpleunlblding  of  the  Divine 
will.  There  are  amongst  you,  who  are  near 
and  dear  to  my  life,  in  Christ  :  these  are  the 
little  ones;  unto  these  I  now  put  the  language, 
'Fear  not,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father's 
good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.'  You, 
I  mean,  who  '  have  none  in  heaven  but  Him, 
nor  in  all  the  earth  you  desire  out  of  Him  :' 
your  foundation  will  stand  through  the  shak- 
ing of  the  heavens  and  llie  earth  ;  for,  it  being 
purely  of  God,  it  hath  '  this  seal,  the  Lord 
Unoweth  them  that  are  His.'  These  among 
you  are  an  oppressed  remnant,  but  their  for- 
tress is  the  fulness  of  strength.  Oh  !  that  you 
who,  though  professing  the  same  faith,  are  so 
far  from  the  same  practice,  as  to  be  the  follow- 
ers of  the  world  in  its  bewitching  and  fluctua- 
ting spirit,  may  awake  to  righteousness,  and 
sin  not  ;  may  gather  your  wares  out  of  the 
land,  even  cojniug  out  of  Babylon,  and  be  in- 
habitants likewise  of  this  invincible  fortress. 
How  ol'tcn  hath  this  language  been  sounded  in 


your  ears  before  now,  'To  thy  tents,  oh  .1 
cob;  to  thy  dwelling-place,  oh  Israeli'  ai 
will  He  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  and  just  ai 
equal  in  all  His  ways,  always  strive  with  u: 
We  do  not  know  hosv  soon  He  may  deal  wi 
these  according  to  their  folly  ;  and,  because 
the  day  of  His  mercy  there  was  a  turning  tl 
back,  and  not  the  face.  He  may, speaking  aft 
the  manner  of  men,  '  laugh  at  their  calamil 
and  mock  when  their  fear  cometh.'  I  feel  n- 
heart  eirlarged  to  all  in  Gospel  love,  that  tho; 
who  are  afar  off  may  come  near  ;  and  tho: 
that  are  near,  may  acknowledge  the  might 
the  God  of  His  people  the  world  over. 

"  There  are  amongst  the  dear  young  peopi 
male  and  female,  who  are  near,  and  will  1 
nearer,  if  they  are  faithful  to  what  hath  bee 
and  is  made  known  to  them  :  these  must  lor. 
straight  before  them,  singly  eyeing  that  al 
sufficient  Power  that  hath  visited  their  sou 
with  its  illuminating,  quickening  influence;  ; 
will  they  go  forth  and  'grow  up  as  calves  i 
the  stall.' 

"  '  Now  unto  Him  that   is  able  to  keep  yr 
from   falling,'  I  commend  you,   with    my  ov\  t 
soul  ;   desiring  that,  by  His  witness   in  y 
selves,  you  may  be  able  to  know  what  part  ' 
these  lines  belong  to  you  as  individuals. 
Your  true  friend, 

Sarau  Lynes, 


(To  be 


ed.) 


For  "The  Friend. 


The  Banian  Tree. 

The  following  account  of  this  tree,  one 
the  most  wonderful  of  vegetable  production 
is  taken  from  a  note  appended  to  Hoffuieister 
travels  in  Ceylon  and  India. 

"This  tree,  which  seems  to  stand  alone  eve' 
among  all  the  remarkable  productions  of  tl 
vegetable  world  in  the  East,  is  considered  si 
cred  among  the  Hindoos,  who  believe  the 
god  Vishnu  to  have  been  born  under  it,  at: 
consider  its  long  duration,  its  outslretche 
arms,  and  overshadowing  beneficence,  as  en 
blems  of  the  deity;  hence  probably  its  Li 
naean  nameof  Ficus  Religiosa,  which  howev 
is  more  commonly  applied  to  the  poplar-leiivc 
Banian,  or  "  Bo-tree"  of  Ceylon,  which  is  thei 
held  .sacred  to  Buddha. 

The  Banian  is  propagated  not  by  seed,  hi 
by  fibres  thrown  out  by  all  the  branches,  wliic 
grow  thicker  and  stronger  as  they  descend  t 
the  ground,  where  they  finally  take  root,  eac 
parent  tree  thus  forming  a  grove,  in  appeal 
ance  so  singular  as  to  baffle  all  descnpiioi 
its  vast  and  mtmy  pillared  tent  of  ri'h  foli.ig: 
— supported  by  a  rrurltitude  of  trunks,  adorne 
in  its  season  with  a  very  small,  fig-like,  : 
let  fruit,  and  its  dark  recesses  nightly  ill 
naled  with  myriads  of  fire-flies, — seem  to  th 
European  traveller  like  a  magic  scene  of  re 
marice.  The  Brahmin  loves  to  dwell  beneu 
its  shade,  and  a  temple  may  geneiallv  be  see 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  circle.  Tho  tun 
remarkable  of  these  trees  that  has  been  d 
scribed,  is  said  to  gi-ow  on  an  island  in  il 
Nerbudda,  ten  miles  from  the  city  of  Barorh 
in  the  province  of  Guzcrat; — the  name  "C(/// 
beer  Burr,"  was  given  it  in  honour  of  a  sain 
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ouj;h  many  of  its  roots  and  stems  have  been 
Tied  away  by  high  floods,  it  is  said  still  to 
asure  two  ihousiind  feet  in  circumference  by 
stems,  and  the  over-hanging  branches 
■er  a  much  larger  space, — iis  larger  stems 
Glint  to  three  himdred  and  fifty  ;  the  smaller 
more  Ihan  three  thousand  and  new  roots  are 
scenJing  in  profusion.  Hindno  fesiivals  are 
staled  seasons  held  there,  and  it  is  said  tiiat 
/en  thousand  persons  find  shade  under  ils 
nches,  which  are  filled  wiih  green  wood- 
;enns,  doves,  peacocks,  singing  birds,  large 
nilies  of  monkeys,  and  multitudes  of  enor- 
)iis  bais. 
The  B;mian   is   beautifully  described  in  the 

0  following  passages,  so  characteristic  of 
3  two  poets."  J 

Jranchin^,  so  broad  alonn^,  that  in  the  ground 
le  bending  twigs  take  root;  and  dautrliLers  grow 
joiit  liie  niotber  tree;  a  pillared  sbade, 
gh  over-arched,  with  echoing  walks  between, 
lere  oft  the  Indian  herdsman>shunning  heat, 
'ellers  in  cool ;  and  tends  his  pa,sturing  herds 
,  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade." 

Milton. 
Twas  a  fiiir  scene  wherein  they  stood, 
green  and  sunny  glade  amid  the  wood, 
pd  in  the  midst  an  aged  Banian  grew. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight  to  see 

That  venerable  tree, 
ir  o'er  the  lawn,  irregularly  spread, 
ily  straight  columns  propt  its  lolly  head; 

And  many  a  long  depending  shoot 

Seeking  to  strike  its  root, 
raight,  like  a  plummet,  grew  towards  the  ground. 
ime  on  the  lower  boughs,  which  crost  their  way, 
ixing  their  bearded  fibres,  round  and  round, 
"ith  many  a  ring  and  wild  contortion  wound; 
Some  to  the  passing  wind,  at  times,  with  sway 

Of  gentle  motion  swung; 
Others  of  younger  growth,  unmov'd,  were  hung 
ke  stone.drops  trom  the  cavern's  fretted  height. 

Beneath  was  smooth  and  fair  to  sight, 
3r  weeds  nor  briars  deformM  the  natural  floor  ; 
nd  through  the  leafy  cope  which  bower'd  it  o'er 

Came  gleams  of  chequcr'd  light. 

1  like  a  temple  did  it  seem,  that  there 
pious  heart's  first  impulse  would  be  prayer." 

SoUTIlEY. 

Iinporlant  Disrovery— Hydro  Carbon  Gas. 

The  discovery  of  this  new  mode  of  prepar- 
ig  gas  is  now  attracting  general  attention,     it 

prepared  by  a  very  simple  process,  from 
isin  or  tar,  and  water,  and  is  said  to  possess 

vast  superiority  over  coal-gas  in  purity, 
■illiancy,  and  economy;  whilst  it  can  bo  pre- 
ired   at    little   more  than   one-fifth    the  cost. 

White,    the   patentee,    and    his   friends, 

ive,  we  learn,  been  for  some  lime  engaged 
I  simplifying  and  improving  the  apparatus  for 
»iieraiing  the  gas,  and  have  at  present  a  beau- 
ful  model  in  daily  operation  in  the  establish- 
lent  of  tlall  and  Wilson,  Manchester,  which, 
ith  only  four  retorts,  each  three  feet  long,  and 
jcupying  a  space  of  six  feet  by  four,  is  capa- 
le  of  supplying  about  a  Ihoiisand  lights,  while 
:)  purification  is  required,  the  gas  passing  at 
nee  pure  from  the  retorts  to  the  gasometer, 
'his  is  certainly  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
leans  requisite  for  the  preparation  of  coal-gas. 

is  said  also  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  sub 
durous  vapours  emitted  by  coal-gas,  so  inju' 
ous  to  every  thing  bearing  a  fine  polish  ; 
hilst  the  expense  is  calculated  not  to  exceed 
om  Is.   to  Is.  6d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 


Amongst  other  experiments  tried  at  Manches- 
ter to  test  its  purity,  ground  glass,  which  was 
said  to  be  immediately  stained  on  touching  the 
common  coal-gas  used  in  the  town,  came  out 
of  White's  as  pure  and  untarnished  as  ever ; 
nd  a  silver-plated  jug  becaine  at  once  bronzed 
on  being  brought  into  contact  wiih  the  town's 
whereas,  placed  in  White's,  it  was  almost 
iright  as  before.  In  reference  to  its  pro- 
perties, a  letter  was  read  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  gas  consumers  in  London,  from  a  gentleman 
in  Nottingham,  who  lately  had  an  apparatus 
fitted  up  in  his  premises  fur  generating  ii,  and 
after  two  months'  experience  speaks  of  it  as 
follows : 

"  I  find  the  light  still  clear,  brilliant,  and 
free  from  any  unpleasant  smell  or  sulphurous 
va[ioiir.  My  men,  and  the  work-people  of  the 
parlies  I  have  been  supplying  with  your  gas, 
experience  no  disagreeable  sensation,  headache, 
smarting  of  the  eyes,  &c.,  which  is  a  great 
relief,  afier  the  coal-gas.  It  is  very  cheap.  I 
do  not  consider  the  expense  of  making  it  more 
ihan  Is.  3d.  or  Is.  4d.  per  thousand  cubic  feel 
[the  cost  of  coal-gas  to  the  community  in  Ed- 
inburgh is  6s.  6d.  per  thousand  feet,]  as  the 
resin,  after  making  the  first  time,  condenses  in 
ihe  cooling  box.  1  am  able  to  use  the  contents 
of  the  box  again,  by  adding  three  pounds  of 
fresh  resin  to  two  gallons  of  the  condensed 
material,  and  still  keep  up  the  quality  of  the 
gas.  I  have  made  on  an  average  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  per  night — about  seven- 
ty-two thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  since  the 
apparatus  was  first  put  up." 

At  the  same  meeting,  another  gentleman 
pointed  out  the  mode  by  which  parishes,  wards, 
or  even  separate  streets  or  single  establish- 
ments, might  be  advantageously  and  profitably 
lighted  by  small  companies  or  individuals  ;  and 
explained  how  hydrogen-gas  from  water  alone 
might  be  employed  for  domestic  purposes, 
where  heat  and  no  light  is  required. 

The  subject  is  exciiing  attention  in  various 
quarters  of  the  country.  "  Broughton,"  says 
the  Manchester  Examiner,  "  is,  we  under- 
stand, already  on  the  move  to  have  the  gas  ; 
there  is  a  probability  of  Salford  following  the 
example  ;  and,  if  its  economy  is  thus  put  to  the 
test  and  proved,  Manchester  may  be  induced 
10  adopt  it."  In  our  own  city  attention  has 
recently  been  pointed  to  it  by  our  spirited 
town-councillor,  Richard  Millar,  who  lately 
brought  the  subject  of  the  price  of  gas  in  Edin- 
burgh under  the  notice  of  the  Town  Council ; 
and  with  the  view  of  fully  acquainting  himsell 
with  the  advantages  of  White's  improvement, 
put  himself  in  communication  with  Professor 
Stavcly  of  Belfast,  whither  White  had  gone  lo 
exhibit  its  illuminating  powers.  Professor 
Slavely's  answer  fully  confirming  the  state 
ments  made  by  other  writers  who  have  wit 
nessed  it,  R.  Millar  then  communicated  with 
White  himself,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
apply  to  our  public  spirited  townsman,  - 
Dick,  brewer,  Cowgate,  for  permission  to  erect 
an  apparatus  for  exhibition  on  his  premises. 
The  request  being  accordingly  made,  wa.- 
promplly  complied  with,  and  we  understand 
that,  in  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 

VVhite  expects  to  be  able  to  complete  hi 

arrangements  lor  exhibiting  the  illuminalin; 


powers  of  this  new  invention  in  our  city.  The 
functionaries  of  Cromarty  and  Invergorden 
are  also  said  to  be  in  terms  with  the  patentee 
for  having  their  streets  and  houses  lighted  with 
his  gas. — Presbyterian. 


Interesting  Phenomenon. — At  the  gas  works 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  BuHalo,  there 
occurred,  a  few  days  since,  in  the  construction 
of  a  well,  a  circumstance  worthy  of  observa- 
tion. After  having  penetrated  some  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  surface,  the  labourers  came 
upon  rock.  This  is  the  coniferous  rock  of 
Eaton,  and  the  upper  limestone  of  the  Helder- 
berg  series  of  our  State  geologists,  which  un- 
derlies our  city,  and  a  large  portion  of  Lake 
Erie,  adjacent.  At  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile 
from  the  point  in  question,  an  artesian  well 
had  recently  been  c;irried  down  through  this 
and  its  associate  rocks,  about  one  hundred  feet, 
before  water  was  obtained,  and  then,  although 
the  supply  is  abundant,  it  is  so  charged  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  as  to  be  offensive 
ami  useless.  Such  water,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  gas  company,  would  be  particularly  worth- 
less, as  they  require  the  best  of  water  for 
washing  their  gas,  and  absorbing  from  it  this 
identical  foetid  odour.  There  remained,  how- 
ever, no  alternative  but  to  penetrate  the  rock, 
and  risk  the  result.  The  well  was  accordingly 
bricked  up  to  the  surface,  and  the  boring  of 
the  rock  commenced.  Having  penetrated  it 
Iwenty-five  inches,  the  drill  lell  into  a  cavity 
in  the  rock,  and  on  being  withdrawn,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  jet  of  water,  which  continued  to 
flow  until  it  had  filled  the  well  to  the  level  of 
the  lake — which  makes  the  water  in  the  well 
about  twenty  feet  deep.  Subsequent  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  the  supply  fountain,  in 
this  case,  is  Lake  Erie;  for  when  the  waters 
of  the  lake  rise  or  fall,  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  the  water  in  this  well  invariably  con- 
forms to  all  such  changes  of  level.  This,  like 
all  sedimentary  rocks,  is,  of  course,  stratified  ; 
and  this  formation  is  also  somewhat  remark- 
able for  its  large  and  numerous  fissures,  or 
joints  ;  and  it  is  through  one  of  these  passages, 
extending  from  beneath  the  lake  to  the  point 
reached  by  the  drill,  that  this,  to  the  company, 
invaluable  supply  of  pure  water  is  obtained. 
The  unforeseen  importance  to  the  gas  compa- 
ny, of  commencing  their  operations  as  they 
did,  directly  over  this  fissure,  has  resulted  in 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  ;  while,  to  the 
investigator  of  nature  this  well  furnishes  a  fine 
illustralion  of  the  law  which  governs  the  pro- 
duction of  springs. — Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 


Size  of  the  Locust-Trees  in  Brazil. — Lo- 
cust Trees  grow  much  larger  in  Brazil  than 
with  us.  Marlins  represents  them  as  occur- 
ring of  such  dimensions,  "that  fifteen  Indians, 
with  oulstrelched  arms,  could  just  embrace 
one  of  them."  At  the  bottom  they  were  eigh- 
ty-four feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty  leet 
where  the  boles  became  cylindrical.  He  con- 
cluded, by  counting  the  rings,  that  they  must 
belong  to  the  age  of  Homer  ;  at  the  most 
moderate  estimate,  they  must  date  as  far  back 
as  the  lime  of  our  Saviour. — Late  Paper. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  380.) 

In  a  year  or  two  after  David  Ferris  was 
married,  the  subject  of  removing  from  Phila- 
delpliia  and  settling  in  Wilmington,  claimed 
his  attention.  He  took  a  lot  of  ground  there, 
and  yet  the  way  did  not  at  once  appear  clear 
for  him  to  remove  thilhcr,  and  his  wife  seemed 
unwilling  to  consent.  Various  exercises  at- 
tended  his  mind,  in  the  consideration  of  a 
change  of  residence,  and  he  thus  notes  down 
some  general  reflections  on  the  suhject.  "  To 
niove  from  one  place  to  another,  in  our  own 
lime  and  will,  I  believe  is  a  matter  of  serious 
consequence.  A  change  of  residence  appears 
to  me  next  in  importance  to  marriage  ;  and, 
therefoie,  requires  the  same  Divine  Wisdom  to 
direct  us  aright.  We  may  be  qualified  foi 
service  in  one  place;  and  by  removing  to  a 
distance  unless  we  are  directed  by  unerring 
counsel,  the  design  of  Providence  respecting 
us  may  be  frustrated,  and  our  usefulness  les 
sened." 

Most  of  those  who  have  taken  notice  of  the 
things  passingaround  them,  haveseen  instances 
of  persons  who  have  been  very  useful  in  one 
Monthly  Meeting,  and  yet  have  on  removing 
to  another,  been  apparently  wiihout  any  qua- 
lification for  rightly  taking  part  in  the  disci- 
pline of  the  church.  If  we  are  not  in  our 
places,  we  need  not  expect  to  find  the  proper 
business  of  our  day  before  us,  and  we  shall 
look  in  vain  for  Divine  aid,  if  we  attempt  to 
perform  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to 
others. 

At  last  the  way  opened  clearly  for  David 
Ferris  to  remove  to  Wilmington.  His  wife 
cheerfully  acquiesced,  and  he  felt  the  comfort- 
able assurance  that  he  h^id  the  approbation  of 
Jiis  Divine  IVIaster,  in  the  proposed  change, 
and  that  the  Lord's  blessing  would  be  w1ih 
them.  He  removed  in  the  Third  month,  1737, 
and  opened  sioie  in  that  place.  Keeping 
closely  to  the  restraining  influence  of  Divine 
grace,  in  his  huyin;;  and  selling,  he  was  direct- 
ed safely,  and  in  lime  accumulated  a  compe- 
tence. 

Soon  after  he  had  been  admitted  into  mem- 
bership amongst  h'riends,  he  believed  that  he 
was  called  to  appear  as  a  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel. This  was  a  very  solemn  and  important 
call,  and  he  had  much  reasoning  on  the  mailer. 
From  lime  to  time  as  he  believed  himself  re- 
quired to  stand  up  and  minister  in  religions 
meetings,  he  postponed  obedience,  under  the 
hope  ifiat  at  a  future  meeting  he  would  have 
more  strength.  During  a  long-continued  time 
of  disobedience,  David  Ferris  was  lavoiired 
with  many  warnings  and  incitements  to  faith- 
fulness. The  Holy  Spirit  called  him  to  obedi- 
ence, as  did  many  of  the  Lord's  servants,  who 
■were  dipped  into  a  sense  of  his  stale;  and 
sometimes  in  visions  of  the  night  instruction 
was  administered.     He  says  : 

"One  night  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  a  large, 
spacious  building,  in  an  unfinished  state;  and 
the  master  builder,  who  appeared  an  excellent 
person,  came  to  me,  as  I  stood  at  a  distance, 
and  desired  me  to  go  and  lake  a  view  of  it  ;  to 
which  I  agreed  ;  and  as  we  were  surveying  it, 


and  examining  the  particular  parts,  I  observed 
that  among  the  many  pillars,  erected  for  the 
support  of  the  building,  there  was  one  lacking. 
I  queried  of  him,  what  was  the  cause  of  that 
vacancy.  He  replied,  it  was  left  for  me;  and 
that  I  was  specially  designed  and  prepared  for 
the  place  ;  and  showed  me  how  I  fitted  it ;  like 
a  mortise  is  filled  to  its  tenon.  So  that  I  saw 
in  my  dream  that  all  he  said  was  true.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  1  objected  to  my  ca- 
pacity and  fitness  to  fill  the  vacancy  ;  and  was, 
therefore,  unwilling  to  occupy  it.  He  endea- 
voured, by  the  most  convincing  reasons,  to 
remove  all  my  objections  ;  and  to  demonstrate 
that  I  was  fitted  for  the  place.  He  further 
told  me,  that  they  had  not  another  prepared 
for  it  ;  and  that  the  building  would  be  retarded 
if  I  did  not  comply  with  the  design.  After  he 
had  reasoned  with  me  a  long  time,  iind  I  still 
refiised,  he  appeared  to  be  grieved  ;  iind  told 
me  it  was  a  great  piiy  that  I  should  be  ren- 
dered useless  in  the  house,  by  my  own  obsti- 
nacy. And  then  added,  'But  it  must  not  be 
so  ;  for  if  thou  wilt  not  be  a  pillar,  thou  shah 
be  a  plank  for  the  flonr  "  He  then  showed 
me  how  I  might  be  flatted  and  prepared  fo 
that  purpose.  But  [  refused  that  [ilace  also 
on  the  ground  that  it  looked  too  diminutive  to 
be  a  plank  to  be  Imd  upon  by  all  who  came 
into  the  house.  At  this  the  master  was  trou 
bled  ;  seeing  I  would  accept  no  place  that  was 
offered  me  :  but,  after  a  long  debate,  be  co; 
eluded  to  leave  the  propositions  he  had  madi 
for  my  further  consideration ;  and  so  we 
parted. 

"  The  next  day  I  was  at  a  meeting  on  Long 
Island,  and  a  concern  came  heavily  upon  me 
to  say  something  that  was  presented  to  my 
mind.  The  burden  of  the  word  was  weighty, 
and  more  djfliciilt  to  remove  than  usual  ;  but  I 
contended  with  it,  and,  at  leni;ih,  refused  to 
comply.  I  was  ihen  in  company  with  two 
women  Friends.  The  following  night  one  of 
them  dreamed  that  she  saw  me  sitting  by  a 
pleasant  stream  of  water  ;  before  me  a  table 
was  spread  with  all  manner  of  dainiies  ;  but  1 
was  chained,  so  that  I  could  not  reach  any  of 
them  :  at  which  she  was  troubled  ;  and  asked 
the  master  of  the  feast,  why  I  was  deprived  of 
the  liberty  to  partake  of  the  good  things  on  the 
table,  [le  answered,  that  the  time  had  been, 
when,  on  certain  conditions,  I  might  have  en- 
jojed  them  to  the  fiill;  bill  that  1  had  refiised 
the  terms,  and  therefore  was  now  justly  de- 
prived of  them.  She  inquired  of  him  whether 
this  must  always  be  my  case.  He  answerid, 
perhaps  not  ;  that  if  1  would  yet  submit,  and 
comply  with  the  terms,  it  was  not  too  late  to 
partake  of  all  the  good  things  she  saw.  The 
interpretation  of  this  dream,  and  of  mine  the 
night  before,  was  easy  and  plain.  They  rest- 
ed on  my  mind  for  several  vears,  as  cause  of 
humbling  instruction  ;  and  excitement  to  future 
care,  dilijicnce,  and  obedience." 

Individuals  who  have  been  called  to  the 
work  of  thi;  ministry  and  have  refiised  obeili- 
ence,  have  sometimes  been  lefi  by  their  Divine 
Master  in  a  state  of  darkness,  their  spiritual 
vision  has  been  obscured,  and  they  have  fallen 
into  the  snares  of  the  enemy.  Frederick 
Smith  in  his  tnemoirs  gives  the  following  in- 
formation of  .1.  C,  an  inhabitant  of  Bristol. 


"  He   was   at    this  lime   more  than  nine 
years  of  age.     One  evening  he  came  to  drii 
tea  with  us,  [and   in  conversation,  alluding 
a  young  man   who  was   of  our   company, 
said,]  '  I  remember   the  time  when    I    was  ij 
plain  a  Friend  as  he  is,'  and  went  on  to  infori 
us,  that  when  he  was  a  youth,  though  his  | 
rents  were  gay,  and   very  little  of  Frii'nds 
appearance  or  otherwise,  yet  himself  was  ser 
ously  inclined,  regularly  attended  our  religiou 
meetings,  was  particular  in  his  attention  to  th 
plain  language,  also  in  his  dress,  and  in  kee[ 
ing  his  father's  books  according  to  the  practic 
of  Friends,  as  to  the  names  of  the  days  ar 
monihs.      When    he    was    about     twenty-or 
years  of  age,  as  ho  was  sitting  very  solidly  i 
meeting,  and  under  a  close  exercise  of  mini 
he  apprehended   himself  called   upon  to  say 
few  words  in  ihe  line  of  ministry,  which  throng 
weakness  and    fear   he   n'glecied  to    do.     Hi 
had  the  same  impression  on  his  mind,  at  seve' 
ral   meetings  alterward-i,  to   all   of  which   h! 
neglected    to  attend;   and   at   last  detern 
never   to  expose   himself  in    that  way.     Thi 
frequency  of  I hese  impressions,  and  his  distresj 
on  account  of  his  relusal   to  attend  to  them, 
last  hrid  a  sensible  effect  on   his  bodily  healih 
which  being  observed  by  his  father,  he  request! 
ed  a    physician    who    was   intimate    with    thi 
family,   to   find   out  what   his  complaint   was 
and  to  prescribe  for  him.     This  he  attempit 
lull  finding  medicine  to  be  of  no  use  he  told 
faiber  that  he   believed    his  complaint  was  ou; 
of  his  reach,  and  that   he  apprehended  his  dia 
ease  was  on  the  mind,  adding,  that  if  he  coiili 
discover  the  occasion  of  his   distress  it  mijih 
lead  to  a  means  of  his  relief.     Accordiniily  hi: 
father,  in  a  very  afl^ectionale  manner,  told  bin' 
what  his  apprehensions  were,  and  wiihal,  iha 
as  be  knew  he  tenderly  loved  him,  if  he  wouli 
let    him    know  the   cause  of   the  melanchol\' 
which  seemed  to  oppress  him  he  might  depenci 
on  his  doing  all    in   his  power,  as  a  parent,  tc! 
make  him  happy.     After  urging  him  for  soi 
time,  he  confessed  ihat  it  arose  from  a  disob 
dienee  to  revealed  duty,  as  above  related,  ai 
ihal  now  all  power  to  do  the  Divine  will  was 
taken  away,  so  that  his  life  was  became  mise. 
rable.     His  father  urged   him  to  comply  will 
the   holy  requisition,  but    he  told   him   it    wai 
now  too  late,  he  had  done  violence  to  his  bes 
feelings,  and  that  he  should  never  have  a  vi>i 
talion  of  the  like   kind  any  more.     His  fiihci 
again   consulted    the    physician,  who  advised 
him  to  send  h:m  some  (iistaiice  Irom  his  friends, 
which  was  speedily  dune,  and   his  fith(n'  j 
him  the  superintendence  and   managemeni   of 
some   mines   in   Wales.     Hire   the    tendering 
impressions  of  reliiiiiin    were   soon   lo>t,  and 
instead  of  them    he    had  a  settled  gloom  and 
coniiiiiied  distress  of  mind,  so  that  many  tinu 
he  feared    his   senses   would   become  affectei 
He  said  he  remained  fur  Iwenty  vears  toi;eilu 
iinder  these  truly  afilidiiig  feelings,  and  llioug 
at  the  end  of  this   time   he  seemed  to  gel  om 
these   unhappy    feelings,   yet    they   frequently 
ri'turned    fiir   years  logpiher,  during  his  Ion 
life.      He  added,  tiial  possessing  a  good  under- 
standing, he   had  a  lurn   Cur   mineralogy  and 
chemistry,   and    was    considered    superior    to 
most  in  his  day,  having   made  many  improve, 
ments  in  these  sciences ;  and  that  other  per- 
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sons  had  richly  reaped  of  his  labours;  but  thai 
everything  as  to  hinisplf  hail  Tailed  ol' success. 
A  blast  had  overtaken  all  his  endeavours;  and 
fh(jui;li  never  extravagant  in  his  own  expenses, 
he  became  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  and 
was  now  literally  living  on  the  bounty  of 
oihers.  He  was  taken  ill  when  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  during  his  illness  showed 
no  marks  of  religious  sensibility." 


For  "The  Friend." 

Inordinate  Grasp  after  lawful  Things. 

The  love  and  pursuit  of  the  things  of  this 
world  are  the  great  hindrances  of  the  effectual 
prevalence  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  professors  of  his  name.  Great- 
ness amongst  m^n  that  ihey  may  be  honoured 
by  them,  the  desire  to  acquire  wealth  that  they 
may  make  a  display  of  grandeur  and  import- 
ance, or  ohtiiin  the  means  to  sniiale  the  animal 
ap[)etiies  and  propensiiies,  and  with  some,  the 
.love  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  it 
and  secretly  idolizing  it,  all  conlrihuie  under 
the  insidious  promptings  of  Salan,  to  rob  thou 
sands  of"  the  pearl  of  great  price,"  and  con 
seqiienily  of  that  true  peace  and  enjoymen 
which  is  fell  in  the  nndivid''d  heart,  where  com- 
muiiion  wilh  God  and  Christ  is  daily  experi 
enced.  All  profession  of  religion  will  avai 
but  lillle,  while  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  it 
undestroyed.  Indeed  such  professors  are  ofien 
the  greatest  stumbling  blocks,  to  the  tender- 
spirited  seeker  after  the  Truth,  whose  eyes 
have  just  been  opened  to  see  its  beauty,  and 
their  hearts  filled  wilh  longings  to  be  possessed 
of  it. 

The  prejudicial  effects  of  the  inordinate 
grasping  after  lawful  things,  upon  tho.se  who 
had  surrendered  to  the  Truih,  and  been  em- 
ployed in  its  service,  are  set  forth  in  a  lively 
manner  by  ihe  following  remarks  of  an  emi- 
nent servant^f  Christ  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.*  "  I  know,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
eaiierness  alVr  ihe  lawful  things  of  this  world, 
at  this  tim'^,  hinders  many  Friends'  growth  in 
the  precious  Truth,  and  iheir  service  to  it  in 
Iheir  day,  though  otherwise  of  great  paris  and 
abilities  10  do  much  service  for  Tnilh  on  many 
accounis,  as  instruments  in  ihe  hand  of  God. 
But  they  cannot  serve  God  as  they  ought  to 
do,  and  as  the  day  requires,  or  please  the 
Captain  nf  our  spiriiu  il  warfare  as  good  sol- 
dit^rs,  whilst  they  cumber  themselves  with  ihe 
things  of  this  world.  This  is  the  great  failure 
and  siuinblmg-block  al  this  dav,  and  loo  many 
of  our  Society  are  hurt  thereby,  who  have  in 
measure  escaped  the  unclean,  unjust,  and  un- 
lawful things  of  this  world,  and  washed  their 
garments  fiom  the  spots  thereof,  and  so  l)ear 
the  name  of  virgins.  But  they  sit  down  in  the 
dust,  in  the  lawful  things  of  this  world,  without 
a  due  cousideralioii,  and  true  regard  of  the 
right  use,  and  service  of  them  in  the  crealion, 
and  to  the  bounds  and  limits  of  Truth,  in  the 
gelling  and  using  ihem  in  their  places,  and  so, 
as  the  foolish  virgins,  want  the  oil  that  would 
make  their  lamp-;  burn  and  their  lights  shine. 
Oil  ihis  account  great  danger  doth  appear,  that 
many,  as  the  foolish  virgins,  will  be  shut  out 


of  the  Biidearoom's  chamber,  when  those  that 
are  ready,  who  have  shaken  themselves  from 
the  dust,  and  put  on  their  beautiful  garments, 
having  oil  in  llieir  lamps,  and  arising  in  the 
brightness  of  this  glorious  day  of  the  Lord, 
having  their  affeclions  set  on  thing*  above 
where  Christ  is,  and  not  on  things  that  be  upon 
the  earth,  enter  with  Christ  into  the  wedding 
chamber." 


Frequent  waiting  in  stillness  on  Ihe  Lord 
for  the  renewal  of  strength,  keeps  the  mind  at 
home  in  iis  proper  place  and  duty,  and  out  of 


II  unprofitable  association  and  con 
ther  amongst  those  of  our  own,  or  olher  pro- 
lessious.  Much  hurt  may  accrue  to  the  reli- 
gious mind,  by  long  and  frequent  conversation 
on  temporal  matters,  especially  by  inleresting 
ourselves  unnecessarily  in  them:  lor  ihere  is 
a  leaven  in  that  propensity,  which  Ijeing  suf- 
fered to  prevail,  indisposes  and  benumbs  the 
soul,  and   prevents   iis   frequent   ascendinijs  in 


ispiralions  towards  the  fountain  of  eier 
ife. — Discipline. 


UNITY. 


Unity  in  the  spiritual  body,  which  is  knii 
together  in  the  pure  life,  is  a  most  natural  anil 
comely  thing.  It  is  exceeding  lovely  to  find 
all  that  are  of  the  Lord  of  one  heart,  of  one 
judgment,  in  one  way  of  practice  and  order  in 
all  things. 

The  Lord  is  to  be  waited  upon  fir  the  bring- 
ing forth  of  tliis  in  the  liody,  that  as  there  is  a 
foundation  of  it  laid  in  all,  so  al!  may  be 
brought  by  Him  into  ihe  true  and  full  oneness. 
The  Lord  is  to  be  acknowledged  and  praised 
in  the  bringing  of  it  forlh,  so  far  as  il  is  brought 
forth,  and  to  be  waited  upon  for  the  further 
perl'ecling  it. 

A  watch  is  to  he  kept  throughout  the  whole 
l)ody,  and  in  every  heart,  for  the  preserving 
il,  that  the  enemy  by  no  device  or  subtleiy, 
cause  disunion  or  difference  in  any  respect, 
wherein  there  is  once  a  true  unity  and  one- 
ness. For  the  enemy  will  watch  to  divide  ; 
and  if  he  be  not  watched  against,  in  that  which 
is  able  to  discover  and  keep  hiui  out,  by  some 
device  he  will  take  his  advantajie  to  fnike  a 
rent,  in  these  that  are  not  watchful,  from  ihe 
pure  truth  and  unity  of  life  in  the  body.  For 
he  I  hat  in  the  least  thing  rents  from  the  body, 
in  any  respect  or  particular  which  was  brought 
forih  by  the  life,  he  in  that  respect  hearkens 
to  another  spirit,  even  the  dividing  spirit,  and 
by  its  insligaiion  reals  from  the  file  iiself,  and 
so  doth  not  keep  his  habitation,  nor  his  unity, 
wilh  that  which  abides  in  its  habitation. 

'I'o  lie  preserved  in  unity  wilh  the  body  the 
following  are  npcessary  : 

1  The  pure  fear  of  ihe  Lord.  This  guard- 
eth  the  mind  and  keeps  down  fleshly  confidence 
and  conceiledness.  2d.  Humility  of  heart.  In 
this  slate  the  Lord  helpeih  and  teacheth.  3d. 
A  great  help,  is  sobriety  of  judgment.  Not  to 
value  or  .set  up  in  our  judgment,  or  ihiit  which 
account  Ihe  judgment  of  life  in  me,  above  ihe 
judgment  of  oihers.or  ihat  which  is  indeed  life 
in  others.  For  the  Lord  haih  appeared  to 
others  as  well  as  to  me  ;  yea,  there  aie  others 
who  are  in  the  growth  of  his  truth,  and  in  the 


purity  and  dominion  of  his  life,  fiir  beyond 
me.  Now  for  me  lo  set  up,  a  sense  or  judg- 
ment in  opposition  to  ihem,  this  is  out  of  the  so- 
briety which  is  of  the  Trulh.  4lh.  Tenderness, 
meekness,  coolness,  and  stillness  of  spirit. 
These  are  of  a  uniting,  preserving  nature. 
He  that  differs  and  divides  from  the  body 
cannot  be  thus;  and  he  that  is  thus,  cannot 
rend  or  divide.  This  is  Ihe  pure  heavenly 
wisdom,  which  is  peaceable  and  keepeih  the 
peace;  but  Ihe  other  wisdom  is  rough,  stifi^, 
hard,  clamorous,  ready  to  take  offence,  ready 
to  give  offence  ;  exceeding  deep  iii  the  juslifi- 
calion  of  itself,  exceeding  deep  in  the  condem- 
nation of  others.  Such  shall  find  if  the\  come 
to  the  true  touchstone,  the  measure  of  life,  that 
they  are  noi  in  the  true  tenderness  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  life,  in  the  true  meekness  and 
gentleness,  in  the  true  coolness  and  siillncss. 
Blessed  is  he  who  is  not  deceived  about 
Trulh;  but  is  of  Ihe  pure  nature,  and  in  ihe 
pure  power  of  it;  in  whom  the  true  eye  sees, 
ihe  irue  ear  hears,  the  true  heart  understands  ; 
who  is  of  a  right  s[)irit  and  walketh  uprightly 
before  the  Lord  and  among  his  people.^ 
Peninglon. 


Portrait  of  a  True  Qiiiiker. — Speaking  of 
one  of  Ihe  early  Friends,  the  historian  savs, 
"  He  was  of  a  solid  and  grave  countenance 
and  deporlment,  striking  an  awe  over  the 
wicked,  light  and  airy  — a  reprover  of  and  ter- 
ror to  evil  doers,  yet  an  eucnurager  of  those 
who  did  well,  but  wilh  prudence,  sn  that  none 
miyht  be  lilted  up  ihereby.  He  did  not  seek 
afier  popularity,  hut  was  rather  shy  —  not  inti- 
mate wilh  any  he  had  not  trial  and  Irue  know- 
ledge of,  nor  willing  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on 
any  but  those  he  had  found  to  be  fathful." 

From  tlie  National  Era. 

Settlements  in  Africa. 

[n  looking  through  the  African  Repository 
for  April,  we  find  extracts  of  letters  from  emi- 
grants  at  Cape  Palmas,  dated  last  Noveniber, 
which  convey  unfavourable  impressions  of  the 
condition  of  ihe  colony.  The  season  had  been 
inpropitious,  and  the  natives  were  at  war,  so 
hat  the  usual  supplies  of  the  colonists  were 
cut  off,  and  iheir  trade  reduced.  It  seeing 
from  a  leiter  of  Governor  Russwiirm  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  in  the  lerrituries  of  the 
colony,  the  settlers,  we  presume,  being  too 
fiaeble  to  arrest  it.  VVm.  Cassell,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  coliinv,  writes  : 

"This  season  has  been  a  hard  one  on  the 
Colonists,  and  also  on  the  natives,  owing  to  a 
failure  in  ihe  rice  crops  the  last  season,  which 
was  trying  to  men's  souls  who  had  left  the 
flesh-pots  of  Maryland  ;  some  of  them  are  not 
over  il  as  yel  ;  lliough  the  hungry  lime  is  past, 
ihey  cannot  forg(!t  the  flesh-pots  of  Maryland; 
rnanv  a  poor  fellow  had  to  go  lo  bed  hungry, 
and  knew  not  where  the  next  day  lo  get  some- 
ihing  to  eat.  *  *  *  The  colonists  have  been 
dependent  on  the  natives  for  too  many  of  iheir 
eaiabies  heretofore,  but  1  think  this  last  season 
of  want  will  driie  them  lo  agriculture,  which 
will  he  a  blessing  in  the  end." 

Is  it  possible  that  the  colonists  have  not  be- 
gun yet  to  raise  their  own  articles  of  subsist- 
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ence '.'  This  is  ralher  a  melancholy  picture, 
but,  what  else  could  be  expected  of  a  colony 
of  lecenily  emancipated  slaves,  removed  far 
from  any  high  example,  and  brought  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  a  barbarous  race? 

John  Lewis,  in  a  letter  from  Monrovia,  Li- 
beria, gives  his  first  impressions  of  the  colony  : 
"  Everybodv,"  he  says,  "  has  a  number  of 
native  si-rvants,  the  buys  with  just  a  handker- 
chief lied  around  their  loins."  The  poor 
creatures  have  carried  some  of  our  institutions 
along  with  ihein.  All  the  houses  have  large 
gardens  in  the  rear,  and  "  the  gardens  are 
alwitys  bloominsi  with  flowers,  and  melodious 
with  singing  birds  ;  orange  trees  and  lime  trees 
are  full  of  fruit,  and  growing  till  along  the 
streets  and  in  the  woods."  The  population  of 
the  town,  he  says,  consists  of  twelve  hundred 
Americans,  and  a  good  number  of  natives. 

Were  the  civilization  of  Africa  the  sole  ob 
ject  of  the  Colonization  scheme,  did  nut  its 
leading  advocates  rest  its  principal  claims  to 
public  consideration  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
the  only  safe,  efficient,  and  praciicable  remedy 
for  American  Slavery,  we  shoidd  take  greater 
interest  in  noting  the  progress  of  the  American 
settlements  on  the  Afric-an  coast,  and  iheir  re- 
laiiuns  to  the  native  population.  Possibly  they 
may  do  something  to  introduce  civilization  and 
Christianity  on  that  continent.  VVe  certainly 
should  rejoice  at  such  a  result.  But  thus  far 
it  seems  to  us  almost  doubtful  whether  the  co- 
lonists will  raise  the  natives  toiheir  own  level, 
or  go  down  to  theirs.  Certainly  the  problem, 
whether  five  or  six  thousand  slaves,  taken 
from  the  prison-house  of  bondage,  with  all  the 
unlhrift,  dependence  upon  others,  ignorance, 
gross  habits,  and  immoraliiies  generated  by 
slavery,  carried  ten  thousand  miles  away  from 
all  the  influences  of  civilizi-d  life,  and  planted 
on  a  strange  coast  amidst  hordes  of  barbarous 
pagan  tribes,  will  be  able  to  resist  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  their  own  unfortunate  habits, 
concuiring  with  the  outward  pressure  of  an 
overshadowing  barbarism,  is  yet  undetermined. 
We  hope  for  the  best.  None  would  fejoice 
more  than  we,  to  see  these  poor  e.\iles  vindica- 
ting thf'ir  manhood,  bravely  surmounting  all 
diliiculties,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  an 
enduring  civilization  in  Africa. 

But,  viewed  as  the  remedy  for  American 
slavery,  the  Ccilonizaiion  scheme  is  without  a 
single  claim  to  consideration  ;  and  the  only 
wonder  is,  how  so  large  a  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  lake 
sober,  practical  views  of  things,  should  have 
been  deluded  inio  the  noiion  of  its  practicabili- 
ty. We  find  the  following  note  appended  to  a 
list  given  in  the  African  Repository,  of  erni- 
granis  to  sail  from  Baltimore  for  Liberia,  Feb. 
21,  184iJ: 

"  Tliese  55  added  to  the  number  previously 
sent,  (6,38'.2,)  make  6,4.'-i7  persons,  who  have 
been  sent  to  Liberia  since  the  organization  of 
the  Socieiy.  The  number  at  Cape  i'almas  is 
not  included  in  the  above.  There  have  been 
sent  there  about  11)1)0." 

The  total  number  of  coloured  people  colo- 
nized on  the  coast  of  Africa,  since  the  organi- 
ziiidu  of  the  Society,  amounts,  then,  to  7,C:i7. 
The  socieiy  was  organized,  we  believe,  in 
1816,  but  scarcely  commenced  operations  till 


1820.  In  that  year,  the  slave  population  of 
the  United  States  numbered  1 ,538,064  souls. 
Taking  25  per  cent,  as  the  rate  of  increase  of 
that  popidation  since  1840,  it  numbers  this 
day  not  less  than  3,000,000  souls.  So  that 
while  this  great  scheme  for  emancipating  the 
slaves  has  required  twenty-nine  years  to  carry 
7,437  persons  to  Africa,  the  slaves  in  the  same 
period  have  doubled  their  number,  showing  an 
increase  of  1,500,000.  The  bare  slaiemenl  of 
this  fact  is  enough  for  any  sober-minded  man. 

To  miilce  Barren  Trees  Yield  Fi-vit. — It 
is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  thai  barren 
trees  may  be  made  to  yield  fruit,  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of"  belting,"  but  such  is  the  fict. 
Having  seen  it  slated  that  such  was  the  elTect 
of  the  operaiion,  we  made  the  experiment  in 
the  year  1843,  on  several  thrifty  well  grown 
trees,  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  which,  up  to 
that  lima,  had  never  borne  but  a  few  scattering 
and  inlisrior  apples.  The  operaiion  was  per- 
formed when  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom  by 
making  two  horizcmlal  incisions  wiih  a  sharp 
knife  entirely  around  the  branches  near  the 
bodies  of  the  trees,  cutting  through  the 
bark  to  the  wood,  and  then  peeling  off  the 
strip  between  the  incisions,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  widih.  The  operation  was  per- 
(iirmed  on  several  branches  of  each  tree,  those 
being  selected  which  we  intended  to  prune  ofl^. 
Having  litlle  faith  in  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment at  the  lime,  we  waiched  daily  for  indica- 
tions of  decay,  thinking  it  much  more  probable 
that  ihe  branches  woidd  perish  for  the  want  of 
nourishment  than  that  they  would  yield  a  large 
crop  of  fine  fruit. 

We  were  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  wdien  the  trees  had  cast  their  blooms  tha 
they  were  slocked  with  fruit,  particularly  the 
belled  branches,  which  they  continued  to  reiain 
until  it  ripened.  Theie  was  a  marked  difler- 
ence  in  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit  on  ihe 
belted  and  unbelted  branches,  that  of  the  for 
mer  being  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter.  Not  doubting  but  that  the  belled 
branches  would  perish  before  spring,  we  in  the 
fall  cut  most  of  them  off;  but  to  our  surp 
those  left  put  out  as  early  and  as  vigorously 
the  next  spring,  as  any  others  on  the 
and  have  continued  to  do  so,  and  yield  a  fine 
crop  of  fruit  annually,  until  last  jear,  when 
the  fruit  was  destroyed  by  frost. —  Cheraw 
Gazette. 

A  Great  Nursery. — Perhaps  the  largest 
nursery  in  ihe  world,  is  Booth's,  in  HoUtein, 
one  of  the  Danish  provinces.  It  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  acres,  and  requires  on 
an  average,  one  hundred  and  thirty  men  and 
twenty  women,  to  cultivate  it.  Eighty  pac 
ers  are  employed  during  the  packing  season. 
The  average  profit,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  been  $1.5,000  annually,  thouuh  al  one 
lime  for  twelve  years,  the  sale  of  dahlias  alone 
netled  $50,000  per  annum,  and  to  which  ele- 
ven acres  are  still  devoled.  Some  rare  Orchi- 
deous  plants  sell  for  $300  each.  Of  this 
family  of  plants,  they  have  two  thousand  va- 
rieties, and  two  thousand  of  the  dahlia.  The 
collection  of  oinamcnial  trees  is  enormous. 


The  Arctic  Expedilion. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  announce  that 
active  measures  are  in  progress  to  induce  Par- 
liament to  offer  a  reward  commensurate  with 
Ihe  wealth  and  imporiance  of  this  great  coun- 
y,  fjr  the  relief  or  discovery  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  companions. 

In  doing  this,  England  will  only  follow  the 
example  of  oiher  nations  ;  the  governments  of 
which  have  ofl>'red  rewards,  open  to  all  the 
world,  for  ihe  succour  of  scieniific  exploring 
expeditions.  We  may  in  parlicular  mention 
the  case  of  La  Lilloise — already  reported  in 
this  journal  [N.  1061];  which  vvas  sent  on  a 

yaue  of  discovery  to  the  coast  of  Greenland 

and  for  the  relief  of  which,  after  an  absence 
of  only  three  years,  a  reward  was  offered  by 
he  French  government. 

In  the  month  of  May  next,  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition will  have  been  absent  four  years;  and 
ii  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  unless  relieved  this  year, 
fiiture  exerlions  will,  in  all  human  probability, 
be  of  no  avail.  For,  with  every  possible  care 
and  contrivance,  the  provisions  cannot  be  made 
to  last  longer  than  the  close  of  the  present 
summer;  and  we  have  authority  for  saying 
that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  very 
few  Arctic  animals  which  are  to  be  found  ia 
high  latitudes,  for  a  supply  of  food. 

The  expedilions  under  Ross  and  Richardson, 
and  that  under  Kellelt  and  Moore,  though  well 
calculated  to  achieve  their  object,  are  yel,  from 
physical  causes,  so  inadequate  to  the  gigantic 
task  of  thoroughly  exploring  the  Arctic  seas, 
that  unless  other  ships  undertake  the  search, 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea  coast  must  be 
left  unvisiled.  The  greatest  length  of  time 
during  which  ihe  Arctic  Ocean  is  sufficiently 
open  for  the  navigation  of  heavy  ships,  is  six 
weeks — a  period  so  brief  as  only  to  permit  a 
very  small  tract  to  be  explored.  Till  every 
inch  of  coast  has  been  searched,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  all  has  been  done  for  ih^  relief  of  our 
gallant  countryman  which   might. 

it  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  in  order  to 
make  the  Arctic  sunmier  thoroughly  available, 
the  number  of  exploring  ships  must  be  miilii- 
plied.  This,  it  is  presumed,  can  behest  effect- 
ed by  ofl^ering  a  very  large  reward.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  United  Slates 
possess  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  six  hundred  wha- 
lers, whilst  ours  has  dwindled  down  to  about  a 
score.  The  former  are  commanded  by  expe- 
rienced men  — ardent  and  adventurous;  as  a 
proof  of  which,  we  may  mention  that  one  com- 
mander sailed  his  ship,  last  year,  through 
Behring's  Straits,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  in  search 
of  whales. 

Not  to  speak  of  olher  maritime  coimlries, 
the  simple  fact  adduced  of  the  large  whaling 
fleet  possessed  by  the  United  Slates,  is  sullicient 
to  make  the  ofler  of  a  large  reward  of  great 
moment  :  for  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume 
ihat  many  of  these  vessels  will  be  directed  to 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  safety  of  each  vessel  svill  be  increased  by 
increasing  their  numbers.  The  desirableness 
of  ofll^ring  a  national  reward  might  be  iirgued 
even  on  economical  grounds  ;  for  should  it  be 
the  means  of  finding  the  lost  expedition,  ihe 
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expense,  w  hich  is  most  heavy,  of  keeping  out 
the  present  searching  expedition  another  sum- 
mer, will  be  avoided. 

We  might  yet  sirengthen  the  argument  in 
flivour  of  this  reward,  by  alluding  to  the  i)ro- 
bable  geographical  discoveries,  which  I  he  ex- 
ploration of  several  ships  in  the  Arctic  sea 
would  probably  develope  :  but  we  take  the  no- 
bler and  more  imperative  ground  of  humanity. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  record  that  Baron 
Rrunow,  ihe  excellent  representative  of  the 
Russian  government  in  this  country,  is  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Arctic  expe- 
dition, that  he  has  prayed  his  government  lo 
send  oui  exploring  boat  parlies  from  the  Asiaiic 
side  of  Behrin:4's  Straits  ;  which  proposal  vvilf' 
be  carried  inio  execution  this  summer. — From 
the  London  Athenaum,  March  24. 

Camnnrhes  and  Seminoles. — A  deputation 
of  Cauiauclies,  who  laiely  came  in  to  see  and 
ask  the  advice  of  their  "  R^d  lirethren,"  the 
Semiuoles,  had  a  friendly  '  talk'  with  the  Semi- 
noles  at  the  house  of  ihe  polite  and  etTicient 
Seminole  Agent,  Du  Val,  March  Oth.  Wdd 
Cat  told  the  Camanchfs  "  that  the  Whites 
were  a  great  and  po.verful  people,  and  it  would 
be  better  for  the  Camauches  if  they  would  be 
friendly  with  '  Uncle  Sam,'  as  he  had  once 
been  at  war  wiih  them.  You  had  better  ^o 
home  and  raise  corn  and  stock  as  the  Semi- 
uoles do,  and  be  friendly  wiih  all  nations." 
He  (Wild  Cat) 'hoped  that  Peace  wofild  soon 
be  established  over  the  whole  world,  (the  prai 
ries.)  The  Camanche  said  whatever  his  friends 
told  him  to  do  he  would  do.  The  Camanches 
were  sorry  for  what  they  had  done  and  would 
be  friendly  with  the  VVhiles  and  those  who 
were  goin>j  across  the  prairies  to  the  Big  Wa- 
ters should  be  safe  from  the  depredations  of 
th'-  Camanches.  Good  news  this  for  the  Cali- 
fornia emigrants.  But  if  the  Camanches  keep 
their 'talk'  no  better  than  the  United  Slates 
have  their  treaties  with  the  Cherokees,  this 
profession  of  friendship  will  be  all  talk. — 
Cherokee  Adv.,  April  9. 


The  Poetry  of  Science. 

The  London  Examiner,  noticing  L.  Himt's 
recent  publication,  Ihe  "  Poetry  of  Science," 
glances  at  some  of  the  recent  marvels  of  fact 
which  have  taken  the  place,  in  the  popular 
niiud,  of  the  ancient  marvels  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  : — 

"  Science,"  it  says,  "  has  gone  down  into 
the  mines  and  coal  pits,  and  before  the  safety- 
lamp  the  Gnomes  and  Genii  of  those  dark  re- 
gions have  disappeared.  But,  in  their  stead, 
the  process  by  which  metals  are  engendered 
in  ihe  course  of  ages;  the  growlh  of  plants 
which,  hundreds  of  fathoms  under  ground,  and 
in  black  darkness,  have  still  a  sense  of  the 
sun's  presence  in  the  sky,  and  derive  some 
portion  of  the  subtle  essence  of  tlieir  life  from 
bis  influence;  the  hislories  of  mighly  forests, 
and  great  tracts  of  land,  carried  down  into  ihe 
sea,  by  the  same  process  v^'hich  is  active  in  ihe 
Mississippi  and  such  great  rivers  at  this  hour, 
are  made  familiar  to  us.  Sirens,  mermaids, 
shining  cities,  glittering  at  the  bottom  of  the 
quiet  seas,  and  in  deep  lakes,  exist  no  longer 


but,  in  their  place,  science,  their  destroyer, 
shows  lis  whole  coasts  of  coral  reef,  construct- 
ed by  the  labours  of  minute  creatures  ;  points 
to  our  own  chalk  cliffs  and  limestone  rocks,  as 
made  of  the  dust  of  myriads  of  generations  of 
infinitessimal  beings  that  have  passed  away  ; 
reduces  the  very  element  of  water  into  its  con- 
stituent airs,  and  recreates  it  at  lier  pleasure. 
Caverns  in  rocks,  choked  with  rich  treasure, 
shut  up  from  all  but  the  enchanted  hand,  sci- 
ence has  blown  to  atoms,  as  she  can  rend  and 
rive  the  rocks  themselves;  but  in  those  rocks 
she  has  found,  and  read  aloud,  the  great  stone 
book  which  is  the  history  of  the  earlh,  even 
when  darkness  sat  upon  the  face  of  the  deep. 
Along' their  sides  she  has  traced  the  foot-prims 
of  birds  and  beasts,  whose  shapes  were  never 
seen  by  man.  From  within  them  she  has 
brought  the  bones,  and  placed  together  the 
skeletons  of  monsters  that  would  have  crushed 
the  noted  dragons  of  the  fables  at  a  blow.  The 
stars  that  stud  the  firmament  by  night,  are 
watched  no  more  from  lonely  towers  by  enthu- 
siasis  or  impostors,  believing,  or  feigning  lo 
believe,  those  great  worlds  to  be  charged  wiih 
ihe  small  destinies  of  individual  men  down 
here;  but  two  astronomers,  far  apart,  each 
liioking  from  his  solitary  suidy  up  into  ihe 
sky,  observe,  in  a  known  star,  a  trembling 
which  forewarns  them  of  the  coming  of  some 
unknown  body  through  the  realms  of  space, 
whose  attraction  at  a  period  of  its  iiiighiy  J'lur- 
ney,  causes  that  disturbance.  In  due  time  it 
comes,  and  passes  out  of  the  disturbing  path 
— the  old  star  shines  at  peace  again  ;  and  the 
new  one,  ever  more  associaied  wiih  the  hon- 
oured names  of  Le  Verrier  and  Adams,  is 
called  Nepiune!  The  astrologer  has  faded 
out  of  the  castle  turret-room,  (which  overlooks 
a  railroad  nciw,)  and  forebodes  no  longer  that 
because  the  light  of  yonder  planet  is  diminish- 
ing, my  lord  will  shortly  die;  but  Ihe  profes- 
sor of  an  exact  science,  has  arisen  in  his  stead, 
to  prove  that  a  ray  of  light  must  occupy  a  pe- 
riod of  six  years  in  travelling  to  ihe  earih  from 
ihe  nearest  of  ihe  fixed  stars;  and  ibat  if  one 
of  the  remote  fixed  stars  were  '  bloiled  out  of 
heaven'  to  day,  several  generations  of  ihe  mor- 
tal inhabitants  of  this  earlh  must  peri^h  out  of 
lime,  before  the  fact  of  iis  obliieraiion  could 
be  known  to  man  !" — English  Paper. 

Ship-Bvildins  in  Maine. — Maine  is  the 
greaiest  ship-building  Stale  of  the  Union,  and 
has  yet  no  advantages  for  the  business,  except 
her  sea-coast.  She  produces  now  little  or  no- 
thing but  the  spars,  for  the  great  number  of 
vessels  which  she  annually  creates.  It  is  a 
notable  illustration  of  enterprise,  this  fact  that 
Maine  has  become  signalized  in  ship-building, 
and  is  every  year  greatly  increasing  in  ihe 
business,  while  she  is  compelled  lo  draw  ihe 
oak  which  she  uses  from  Virginia,  and  the 
pine  from  Georgia  and  the  Carolin  is.  There 
were  built  in  Meiine,  in  ihe  year  ending  June 
30,  184S,  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
ships,  barques,  and  brigs,  in  the  aggregate 
amounting  to  nearly  90,0110  tons. — LaLe  Pa 


Vessel  Wrecked  by  a  Whale. — A  letter 
from  Nicaragua  says  :  "  VVe  had  quite  a  sin- 
gular loss  of  a  brig,  called  the  Frederic,  Capt. 


Splisola,  off  Puerto  Anna,  in  Nicaragua,  ihe 
oiher  day.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  sailed  from 
Rialso  ;  and  when  he  had  made  four  days' 
sail,  standing  about  60  leagues  lioin  off  this 
point,  a  whale  came  with  a  tremendous  force 
against  the  keel,  carrying  it  away  and  several 
planks;  and,  of  course,  the  water  began  to  fill 
ihe  vessel  immediately.  The  captain,  to  save 
her,  began  to  throw  out  his  cargo,  but  all  to 
no  purpose  ;  and,  after  a  fruilless  ailempt  of 
some  twenty-four  hours,  he  was  oblijied  to 
aband(m  her.  Cargo  and  vessel  a  lotal  loss. 
She  had  a  cargo  of  near  $40,000,  belonging 
principally  lo  the  merchants  of  San  Miguel." 


A  Mockery  of  Justice. — F.  P.  Blair,  Jr., 
indicted  in  St.  Louis  fur  challenginu  L.  Pick- 
ering to  fight  a  duel,  has  been  senienced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  dollar,  and  be  imprisoned  one 
minute!  T.  T.  Gnatt,  fur  hearing  said  dial- 
len^ie,  also  received  the  same  senience.  No 
wonder  that  duels  and  street  fighis  are  so  pre- 
valent at  the  West,  whnn  the  judges  turn  the 
laws  into  a  reproach  and  a  mockery  by  such 
sentences. — ImU  Paper. 


THS  FRIBND. 


SIXTH  MONTH  2,  1849. 


The  Report  of  Haverford  School  is  necessa- 
rily deferred  to  next  week. 


Everything  relating  to  important  changes  in 
ihe  kingdoms  nf  men,  musl  be  inleresiing  to 
those  who  wish  lo  see  Christian  liberty  and 
viial  religiim  universally  eslablished.  By  ter- 
rible things  in  righteousness,  ibe  Almighty 
Ruler  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,  brings  ihe 
wicked  at  limes  under  judgment  for  their  ini- 
quilies.  His  judgments  are  a  great  deep,  and 
ihough  he  is  slow  lo  anuer  and  of  gieat  com- 
passion, the  period  comes  round  when  the  cup 
of  iniquiiy  being  filled,  and  men  having  har- 
dened themselves  against  Him  and  his  righte- 
ous law,  he  withdraws  his  protecting  and 
restraining  power,  and  gives  ihem  up  to  Salan, 
and  ihe  control  of  iheir  lusts  and  passions  ;  in 
some  instances  the  Lord  sends  bis  dcsi roving 
angel  among  thnm.  Israel  was  ofieii  puiiisbed 
tor  iheir  di'pariure  from  the  iriie  God,  and  in 
their  history  we  may  see  ihe  results  of  Irans- 
gression,  and  ihe  sufierings  which  naiions,and 
churches,  and  families,  and  individuals,  have 
to  endure,  uho  despise  him,  and  show  their 
determination  that  he  shall  not  rule  over 
them. 

The  United  Stales  is  a  young  government, 
but  its  measure  of  sin  is  fast  filling  up;  and 
many  and  sore  calamities,  are  following  one 
another  as  solemn  admonitions  to  Uirn  from 
the  evil  of  our  wavs.  The  cholera  has  alrea- 
dy swept  thousands  into  another  world  within 
one  short  twelve  monihs, — deslruclive  floods 
and  fires  have  also  proved  the  uncertain  ten- 
ure of  wealth  and  happiness, — numerous  dis- 
asters in  sleam-vessels  and  in  steam  travelling 
seem  lo  bold  forth  an  indication  that  human 
life  is  left  lo  be  the  sport  of  heedless,  unprinci- 
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pled  men,  and  llie  powerful  elements.  Riolous 
and  murderous  men  and  women,  possessed  of 
diabolical  spirits,  are  remarkably  let  loose 
among  us  ;  and  so  familiarized  lias  the  puljjic 
become  to  the  work  of  shooting  and  knocking 
down  tlieir  lellow  men,  that  taking  life  seems 
to  be  thought  little  of.  Many  gloried  and 
prided  ihem-elves  in  the  butchery  of  the  Me.\i- j 
can  war,  and  we  may  have  bluod  to  partake 
of  in  portions  the  authors  of  it  did  not  aniici- 
pale. 

Great  calamity  and  distress  a  re  overspreading 
poor  devoted  Europe.  But  a  few  years  since, 
the  principal  potentates  were  in  league  to  main- 
lain  the  balance  of  power  among  theinselves, 
that  they  might  secure  the  blessings  of  peace. 
How  are  their  devices  now,  as  if  written  in 
sand,  which  ihe  breath  of  passion  and  revenge 
siiddnnly  sweeps  away  !  'I'he  mighiy  influence 
of  the  Pope  and  the  machinations  of  that 
hold  of  unclean  spirits,  have  received  a  shock, 
which  it  is  probable  the  system  will  never  en- 
tirely surmount.  The  steamer  Caledonia  brings 
intelliuence  that  the  Constitutional  Govermnenl 
of  Rome,  which  is  opposed  lo  the  Po|)e's  hold- 
ing the  authoriiies  of  a  temporal  Prince,  lias 
resisted  the  French  army  sent  there  to  re  I'sta- 
blisli  Pius  IX.  on  his  throne.  According  to 
the  News,  "  the  long  covered  gallery  erected 
by  Pope  Borgia,  between  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo  and  the  Vatican  palace,  has  been  blown 
up  wiih  powder,  and  the  materials  used  to  block 
up  the  entrance  to  the  city.  A  deputation  of 
the  Central  Committee  protested  against  the 
invasion,  and  informed  General  Oudinot  that 
Rome  would  resist  his  entrance  by  force,  and 
blow  up  tlie  Quirinal,  the  Vatican,  and  Si. 
Pelers,  which  were  already  undermined.  The 
French  General  replied,  that  his  instructions 
were  imperative,  and  that  he  would  enter  Rome 
by  force  if  not  quietly  received.  On  being 
asked  the  reasons  for  oc(Mipying  Civita  Vec- 
cilia,  the  town  where  the  French  troops  landed 
in  Italy,  the  General  pretended  that  his  object 
was  lo  preserve  the  Romim  States  from  an 
Austrian  invasion, — and  lo  ascertain  precisely 
the  sentiments  of  the  populaiion  in  reirard  to 
what  lorm  of  government  was  most  convenient, 
and  to  seek  to  put  in  train,  and  promote  a  per. 
feet  reconciliation  between  Pius  IX.  and  the 
people."     This  did  not  satisfy  the  lialians. 

There  are  two  accounts  of  the  battle  between 
the  Italians  and   the   French;   one    represents 
the  fighting   lo   have    taken   place  within   the 
walls  of  Rome,  the  other  that  the  French  did 
not  enter  the  city,  and  that  all  the  fighting  w 
without  the  walls.     The   loss  on  each  side 
said  lo  be  several  hundred,  iind  that  seeing  the 
impracticability  of  coiitinuini;  a  struggle  which 
was   becoming   fatal    to    the   French,   Gener; 
Oudinot    ordered  a   retreat.     His  troops  then 
occupied  a  strong  position   near  Rome,  proba 
bly  wailing  rein'brceinents  from  France. 

VVc  have  no  desire  to  fill  our  columns  with 
details  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  which 
overspreading  a  great  part  of  Burope.  There 
is  danger  of  the  Christian  being  leavened  wiih 
the  wnr  spirit  ;  and  having  his  feelings  imper- 
ceptilily  enlisted  in  fivour  of  the  success  of 
one  party.  It  is  noverilieless  proper  to  draw 
instruction  from  human  events,  which  may 
be   preparatory   to  the  fulfilincnt   of  ancient 


prophecy,  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Mea- 1 
siah. 

Is  there  to  be  an  adjunct  Pope  created  for 
the  Uniied  States?  Money,  it  would  appear, 
is  lo  be  raised  out  of  the  labours  of  Americans 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  foreign  Power — under 
the  character  of  Christ's  Vicar, — and  Arneri- 
5  are  calling  upon  him,  to  give  them  a  new 
He  of  faiih.  The  lollowing  is  taken  from 
the  Daily  News: 

"  The  Recent  CothoUc  Council. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  proposed  elevation  to  archbishop- 
ricks  of  three  of  the  present  sees,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  bishopric  by  this  body,  lately 
in  session  here,  it  is  understood  thai  the  Pope 
is  also  petitioned  lo  make  Primalial  the  me- 
tropolitan .see  of  Bidtimore.  A  pastoral  letter 
put  forth  by  the  council,  recommends  also  to 
the  American  church,  pecuniary  collections  on 
behalf  of  the  Pope;  and  by  unanimous  vote, 
uiges  that  functionary  to  ^define  us  an  article 
of  faith,''  the  immaculate  coni'epiion  of  the 
Virgin.  Though  this  point  has  always  been 
mainiained  by  theologians  of  the  church,  it  has 
never  been  uttered  as  positive  dogma  from 
Rome." 

How  lowering  it  is  that  menofunderstanding, 
should  pin  their  faith  upon  the  sleeve  of  a  poor 
fallibli;  creature,  who  cannot  help  himself, 
temporally  or  spiritually  ! 

If  the  following  is  true,  it  tells  thai  liberty 
is  as  sweet  to  the  slave  as  to  his  pretended 
owner.  He  will  risk  his  life  for  ihe  sake  of 
his  inalienable  right  lo  liberty  and  happiness  ; 
the  rij;ht  wliir-h  he  does  not  derive  Irom  his 
blind  and  sordid  master,  but  fioin  Him  who 
made  both  of  one  blood. 

"  Wonderful  Escape  of  a  Slave. — A  few 
weeks  ago,  a  slave  in  a  Southern  city  managed 
lo  onen  a  correspondence  with  a  geuileman  in 
a  Northern  city,  with  a  view  of  effecting  an 
escape  from  bondage.  Htiving  arranged  the 
preliminaries,  he  paid  somebody  $40  to  box 
him  up,  and  mark  him  "  This  side  up,  with 
care,"  and  take  him  up  lo  the  E.vpre.ss  office, 
consigned  lo  his  friend  at  the  North.  On  Ihe 
passage,  being  on  board  of  a  steamboat,  he 
was  accidentally  turned  head  downwards,  iind 
alriiost  died  with  the  rush  of  blood  lo  the  head. 
At  the  ne.xt  change  of  transportation,  however, 
he  WHS  turned  rii;ht  side  up  again,  and  after 
26  hours  confinement,  arrived  safely  at  his 
destination.  On  receiving  the  box,  the  gentle- 
man had  doubts  whether  he  should  find  a  corpse 
or  ii  free  man.  He  lapped  lightly  on  the  box 
with  the  question,  'All  right  ?'iuid  was  delight- 
ed lo  hear  the  response,  'All  right,  sir.'  'I'he 
poor  lellinv  was  immediately  liberated  from  his 
place  of  living  buri*il,  and  forwariled  to  a 
wealthy  Abolitionist  in  a  city  in  iMew  EngUind, 
where  he  now  is." — Late  Paper. 

WILLIAM  PENN. 
Of  all  the  memoirs  of  ihe  life  of  this  memo- 
rable man  ;uid  eminent  Christian,  none  is  more 
popular  than  ihat  wrilten  by  the  hile  Thomas 
Clarkson.  It  wiis  orijiinally  published  in  two 
volumes,  and  at  a  price  too  high  for  many 
readers  of  limited  means  to  purchase  a  copy, 


particularly  in  England,  where  books  are  much 
learer  than  with  us.  A  large  proportion  of 
he  community  there,  have  consequently  re- 
mained much  in  ignorance  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  his 
eminent  services  to  his  fellow  men.  Had  this 
not  been  the  case,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
Macaulay  would  have  put  forth,  in  his  recent 
History  of  England,  misrepresentations  of  VV. 
Penn's  character  so  gross,  or  iiisinualiuns  so 
unfounded. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  bv  an  adverlisement 
recently  received  from  Enuland,  that  a  Friend 
of  Manchester,  whose  object  is  not  private 
gain,  but  public  good,  proposes,  if  sufficiently 
encouraged  by  subscriptions  to  enal)le  him  lo 
do  it  without  unreasonable  loss  lo  him.self,  to 
publish  a  complete  edition  of  Clarkson's  Me- 
moir, at  a  price  so  low,  as  to  enable  most  per- 
sons who  leel  an  inlerest  in  Ihe  subject,  to  ob- 
tain a  copy  wilhoiit  inconvenience.  We 
subjoin  an  abstract  from  the  English  prospec- 
tus, and  hope  that  Friends  desirous  of  possess- 
ing so  cheap,  and  yet  so  copif)us  a  memoir  of 
William  Penn,  will  early  send  their  names  to 
Joseph  Scattergood,  at  Friends'  Bookstore  ;  or 
to  John  Richardson,  at  the  office  of  "  The 
Friend." 

'■^Intended  for  publication,  so  soon  as  1-500 
subscribers  can  be  obtained,  at  2.s.  fi(Z.  each, 
a  neiv,  genuine, and  complete  edition  of'VuE 
Life  of  William  Penn,  by  Thomas 
Clarkson.  Size  of  paper  and  type  similar 
lo  the  Leeds  copy  of  George  Fox's  Journal, 
making  a  handscmie  volume.  To  be  pub- 
lished by  Bradshaw  and  Blacklock,  47 
Biown-s'reet,  Manchester,  and  59  Fleet- 
street,  London,  and  by  Charles  Gilpin,  5 
Bishopsgate-street  Wilhout." 

A  Staled  Meeting  of  The  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Associaiion  of  Friends  of 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  Fourth  day,  ihe  fiih  of  Sixth  month,  at  4 
p.  M.,  at  the  Bible  Depository. 

WEST-TOWN  SrHOOL. 
The  Committee   lo   Superintend  the  Board- 
ing-school  at  West-town,  will   meet  in   Phila- 
delphia, on  Sixth-day  afternoon,  the  tith  inst., 
at  '.i  o'clock. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  will  meet  on 
the  morning  of  the  sume  day.  at  10  o'clock. 
Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Phila.,  Sixth  mo.  2d,  1849. 

WANTED 
A  Friend  to  lake  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Applicalion 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  All.^n,  Rachel  R.  Shnp. 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  \V. 
Talum. 


on  tlic  .5lli  ult.,  at  liis  rcsidi>nce  in  Nantucket, 
N.uiliicktt  Moiillily  MLOiing,  aged  75  years. 
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Letlers  of  Sarah  [Lyncs]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  290.) 

J,  To  Sarah  Gkubb. 

■ '  "  Nottingham,  Seventh  mo.  14lh,  1798. 

" I   ofien    ihinU,    if    I    hiid 

left  Ireiiind  to  escape  iroiiblti  great  would 
have  been  my  disappoinliiient,  for  close  con- 
fllcls  have  been  my  poriion  from  time  lo'liine, 
since  coming  lo  ihis  nation  ;  some  of  which 
have  pri)ved  equal  to  aiiylhin^  I  covld  have 
formed  an  idea  of,  and  beyond  ii  :  yet,  wilh 
hearl-felt  graliiude  to  Hun  wlio  dothall  things 
riglii,  1  can  say,  He  halli  l)een  all  to  me  in 
Ihe  netdful  lime;  but  oh  !  il'  I  dare  ask  any- 
thing of  myself,  it  seems  to  he  that  i he  work 
niight  be  cut  short  \n  righteousness.  I  turn 
from  the  thouglil,  lest  it  should  be  unaccept- 
able lo  so  gracious  a  (rod  and  Falher. 

"  Since  leaving  London  have  had  to  go  to 
many  market-places  lo  sp^ak  lo  the  people 
there,  as  well  as  having  very  large  meetings 
in-dnors,  most  of  which  have  been  seasons  of 
enlargement  and  of  some  relief,  yenerally  after 
deep  poverty  and  searching  of  heart:  thus  am 
I  led  along,  and  it  is  many  limes  the  language 
of  mv  heart  when  most  relief  is  oblained,  '  I 
have  done  but  that  which  is  my  duty  to  do.' 
It  is  lo  my  mind  as  clear  as  ihe  day,  that,  let 
us  be  how  we  may  occupied  in  this  life,  whilst 
we  are  unreservedly  at  Divine  disposal,  and 
no  longer,  are  we  in  the  full  discharge  of  this 
duty,  which  will  bring  its  reward.  Sometimes, 
in  the  public  exposures,  great  openness  is 
among  the  people;  at  others  very  little;  but 
we  have  been  for  the  most  suffered  to  appear 
as  long  as  seemed  pointed  out  lo  our  m  nds  ; 
as  al  U.'cliridge,  Amershani,  Wycombe,  Lutim, 
and  Niirthampton  ;  but  at  Leicester,  two  very 
fierce-looking  men  would  iiave  had  me  down 
in  their  fury,  almost  without  my  knowing 
why  ;  my  not  going  until  I  fully  understood 
that  the  mayor  sent  them,  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  just  telling  the  people  that  1  believed 
thai  oppnrlunity  would  have  its  use,  and  llial 
I  was  clear  in  the  sight  of  Ihe  Most  High 
thereby.     We  got  quielly  away  from  them  all, 


and  had  peace  :  some  of  the  people  round  were 
in  tears  before  we  were  disturbed,  and  many 
appeared  grieved  in  their  hearts  that  1  might 
not  stay  longer,  but  I  thought  the  Lord  would 
turn  it  to  good,  and  so  it  was;  for  next  day 
being  First-day,  the  meeting-house  was  crowd- 
ed by  persons  from  both  lown' and  country, 
and  some  of  the  topping  folks  that  are  seldom 
seen  at  such  opportunities.  The  Almighty  was 
pleased  to  appear  in  both  meetings,  giving  au- 
thority in  the  awful  line  of  ihe  ministry,  which 
y<;l  did  nol  ihoroughly  throw  olF  ihe  burden 
for  that  town,  so  we  had  a  very  large  meeting 
next  evening  in  an  assembly  room  :  I  thought 
Truth  might  be  said  lo  reign  at  last,  for  »hich 
our  minds  were  humbly  grateful.  We  had  to 
go  next  day  to  the  Iwo  jails  and  the  infirmary, 
all  of  which  we  visited  generally,  and  got  away 
that  evening  to  Castle  Donnington,  the-abode 
of  Ruth  Fallows:  she  appeared  pretty  well  in 
health  and  cheerful — very  lively  in  the  minis- 
teiial  gift.  We  alteuded  a  marriage  next 
morning — the  meeting-house  very  full  of  peo- 
ple, and  truly  comfurtable  it  was  altogether; 
but  though  it  was  easy  to  minister  of  ihe  Word 
of  Life  amongst  that  large  gathering  of  solid 
people,  my  mind  was  much  tried  with  a  pros- 
peel  of  returning  that  afternoon  lo  Loughbo- 
rough (a  lown  we  came  through  the  preceding 
evening)  lo  have  a  meeting  in  a  warehouse, 
but  help  was  near  in  the  lime  of  need,  to  my 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  we  got  from 
Loughborough  the  next  morning,  prcjceeded  to 
Derby,  had  a  large  meeting  in  the  county  hall 
same  evening,  wherein,  though  there  was  close 
doctrine  to  some,  inward  consolation  was  felt. 
We  eauie  heie  last  niuht,  after  visiling  the  jail 
al  Derby,  and  going  to  see  a  religious  woman 
who  earnestly  desired  our  company  :  also  paid 
a  visit  finally  to  the  few  who  appear  under 
convincement  at  that  town,  perhaps  ten  or 
twelve,  who  sit  down  lonellier  in  one  of  their 
houses  twice  on  First-day  :  there  appeared 
somelhing  substantial  amongst  them,  found 
through  much  searching  of  hi^arl.  I  forgot  to 
say  we  had  similar  engagements  at  Northamp- 
ton, in  the  jails  and  inhrmary,  as  well  as  hav- 
ing two  large  public  meetings. 

"This  place  hath  already  been  a  scene  of 
bitter  conflict  lo  my  S()irit,  having  had  lo  go  lo 
two  places  in  ihe  market  this  morning.  I  have 
been  straitened  almost  as  unto  death,  till  it  was 
a(!complished,  but  got  through  without  moles- 
tation, though  some  would  have  had  me  driven 
away  from  the  first  place.  My  soul  is  now 
thankful  for  a  little  quiet  so  far,  but  to-rnorrow 
is  a  day  in  prospect  lo  be  dreaded  much,  un- 
less there  is  ability  lo  hide  as  in  the  bosom  of 
Omnipotence;  for  this  is  a  great  place,  and  the 
roof  of  Friends'  meeting-house  broke  in,  so 
that  we  are  imder  the  necessity  of  having  two 
dissenting  meeting-houses,  one  in  ihe  morning, 


the  other  in  the  evening.  Friends  think  our 
having  been  so  exposed  to-day,  will  bring  very 
many  lo  us  to-morrow  :  we  know  we  are  no- 
thing out  of  holy  help,  so  must  leav'e  all,  if  we 
can,  to  his  power. 

"Dearly  farewell  all,  as  if  named, 
"  Thy  truly  afTectionafe 

S.  Lynes." 

Joi  N  Bui!i,iNGiiA:\r  to  his  Wife. 

"Nottingham,  Seventh  mo.  16lh,  1798. 

"  Mv  Dear, — The  seventh  was  a  remark- 
able day.  We  got  to  Leicester  in  lime  for  the 
markel,  which  we  attended.  After  S.  L  had 
been  on  her  feet  about  ten  minutes,  the  people 
veri/  qiiiet,  and  some  in  tears,  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  one  of  the  mayor's  officers,  who 
came  pushing  through  the  crowd,  and  ordered 
her  lo  desist,  saying  it  was  by  the  mayor's 
directions.  I  lold  him  I  would  call  on  the 
mayor,  and  requested  he  would  be  quiet  a  little 
time.  Hresentiv  came  two  more,  in  a  furious 
manner,  like  bull-dogs,  and  would  have  used 
violence,  lo  all  appearance,  but  the  people  be- 
gan to  interfere.  S.  L.  told  them,  that  under 
what  she  then  felt,  she  was  afraid  of  no  man. 
She  told  the  people  she  hoped  she  would  be 
clear  of  iheir  blood,  and  that  some  good  would 
come  out  of  this.  Soon  after  she  came  down 
from  ihe  chair,  a  young  woman  belonging  lo 
a  shop  just  by,  requested  we  would  walk  in. 
.\fter  slopping  aboul  ten  minutes,  we  walked 
quietly  lo  our  inn.  Many  people  were  much 
displeased  at  the  inlerruplion. 

"  James  Cook  (one  of  the  corporation  known 
lo  me)  called  on  the  mayor  lo  lell  him  1  intend- 
ed wailing  on  him,  to  explain  my  friend's  mo- 
tives, &c.  1  do  nol  know  what  he  said  re- 
specting me,  but  the  mayor  began  to  make 
excuses,  and  lo  palliate  the  matter.  S.  L. 
desired  no  invitation  might  be  given  for  First- 
day  ;  however  I  went  lo  the  meeting-house 
with  other  Friends,  and  by  adjusting  the  seals, 
made  room  for  about  Hily  more,  in  the  morn- 
ing James  Cook  was  there,  and  divers  alder- 
men, with  other  principal  people.  I  believe 
none  went  away  dissatisfied — many  quite  the 
reverse.  In  the  afternoon  many  of  the  princi- 
pal people  who  were  there  in  ihe  morning, 
came  again,  and  many  hundreds  that  could  not 
get  in  ;  otherwise  it  was  a  very  satisfactory 
meeting. 

"  On  Second-day  morning  I  had  my  work 
allotted  me  in  Leicester,  which  was  to  lit  up  a 
place  for  a  public  meeting  ihat  evening.  I  told 
Cook  I  preferred  the  hall,  and,  as  I  wanted  lo 
see  the  mayor,  would  run  the  chance  of  being 
refused.  We  ciilled  again  and  again,  but 
could  not  see   him,  nor  learn  where  he  was: 

ast  1  saw  the  high  alderman  (mayor  last 
year)  who,  I  believe,  was  the  man  most  con- 
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cerned  in  the  orders  respecting  the  marliet.  one  of  the  most  pubhc  places,  a  man  came  more  blessed  than  we  can  describe.  Is  it  not 
He  told  me,  in  pointed  terms,  how  inncli  he  Uvilh  mucli  seeming  consequence  to  endeavour  <  being  a  true  lieliever,  to  endeavour  to  stand 
disapproved'of  preaching  in  market-places.     I   to  put  a  stop  to   it,  this   did   not   hinder  in  the  ]  still  in  the  dark  ?  lor  it  brings  to  the  acknow- 

'■■  ■    ■  ■     '  'east:   I    had,  beside   my  dear  A.  B.,  several    ledgment,  even  to  the  full,  '  Great  and  marvel- 

vind   friends  with  me.  .  .  .  iVIy  strength  was   lous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Almighty  ;  just 


heard  him  out,  and  then  told  him  he  had  now 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining  that 
business.  I  then  gave  him  an  account  of  S. 
L.,  her  general  and  particular  engagements  ; 
also  my  views  in  thus  leaving  my  liome  and 
family  to  accompany  her.  1  told  him  various 
places  where  I  had  attended  her  without  any 
interruption  till  the  present,  and  that  no  distur- 
bance took  place  then;  the  people  being  very 
quiet,  and  some  in  tears,  till  the  instant  the 
mayor's  officers  came  to  disturb  us.  I  told 
him  I  was  firmly  convinced  her  concern  was 
right  ;  it  had  carried  its  own  evidence  vvith  it. 
I  begced  him  to  consider  what  he  thought 
could  induce  a  modest  -young  woman,  as  she 
was,  thus  to  expose  herself;  that  she  saw  a 
description  of  people  in  the  market  she  could 
not  see  in  any  other  way  (which  was  an  un- 
answerable argument).  1  adverted  to  myself, 
saying  he  must  suppose  it  could  not  be  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  my  natural  feelings,  to  be- 
come a  spectacle  in  a  market-place.  I  felt 
ability  to  tell  him  my  mind,  and  he  seemed  not 
disposed  to  reply,  only  said  he  would  give  us 
credit  for  our  good  intentions  :  with  respect  to 
the  hall,  he  must  refer  us  to  the  mayor.  We 
called  again — still  not  to  be  seen.  No  time 
was  now  to  be  lost ;  we  therefore  got  another 
place,  which  had  been  used  as  a'  playhouse. 
.  .  .  Before  S.  L.  and  A.  B.  came,  near 
a  thousand  people,  it  was  supposed,  were  col- 
lected. S.  L.  was  on  her  feet  in  less  than  ten 
minutes,  and  after  she  had  stood  an  hour,  her 
voice  mended  to  my  admiration  ;  she  had  much 
power  and  command  of  it  :  she  stood  nearly 
another  hour:  people  seemed  as  though  they 
were  nailed  to  the  floor.  Her  conclusion  was 
very  solemn.  She  adverted  in  a  very  few 
words  to  what  had  passed  in  the  market  ;  it 
was  short  but  striking  ;  I  doubt  not  many  felt 
it.  .  .  .  Third-day  she  paid  a  visit  to  the 
gaols  and  the  infirmary.  .  .  .^  On  Sev- 
enth-day S.  L.  had  two  opportunities  in  the 
market,  in  the  first  with  the  butler-women  :  a 
constable  came,  and  was  much  disposed  lo  in- 
terfere, but  was  prevailed  on  to  desist :  that 
wilh  the  farmers  was  solemn  and  quiet.  One 
farmer  came  thirteen,  and  another  seven  miles 
lo  meeting  yesterday." 

To  Sarah  Grubb. 
"Darlington,  Twclflli  mo.  21st,  1798. 
"  .  .  .  .  Durham  was  a  Nineveh  to  me  ; 
we  reached  it  ihe  fiflcenlh,  and  soon  after  ar- 
riving, had  to  turn  out  in  the  streets  and  mar- 
kets (although  it  was  snowing)  to  declare  the 
Word  of  ihe  Lord  lo  the  people:  how  had  my 
spirit  been  straitened  till  it  was  accomplished  I 
1  do  not  think  1  had  ever,  for  so  long  together, 
endured  so  much  suffering  as  for  many  days 
was  my  lot,  preceding  this  awful  day  ;  how- 
ever, in  deepest  humility,  I  can  acknowledge 
to  thee,  my  much  loved  friend,  that  in  the  mo- 
ment of  extremity  I  was  not  forsaken:  the 
Lord  on  high  is  indeed  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters.  He  was  pleased  lo  be  mouth 
and  wisdom,  tongue  and  utterance ;  although, 
whilst  thus  endeavouring  to  clear  my  mind  in 


exhausted  with  exercise  before  going  out,  but 
afterwards  I  was  bravely,  and  visited  the  pri- 
soners that  evening,  forty-five  in  number,  who 
ppeared  glad  of  the  opportunity.  Friends 
rocured  a  room  for  a  meeting  next  day,  and 
gave  notice  in  town  and  country,  both  verbally 
and  by  printed  papers:  some  of  the  latter  were 
put  up  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  town,  but 
these  were  all,  I  think,  torn  down  before  night. 
We  thought  this  manifested  a  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion, at  which  we  did  not  marvel,  as  it  is  a 
town  abounding  with  idle  clergy  ;  one  of  them, 
being  also  a  justice,  seemed  to  have  no  mind 
we  should  hold  our  meeting  next  day  so  pub- 
licly as  we  meant  ;  so  informed  the  person 
who  granted  us  the  room,  he  was  liable  to  a 
great  penalty  by  law  ;  but  after  a  little  stir  all 
was  settled,  and  the  meeting  next  day  was 
large  and  favoured  ;  at  the  close  of  this,  we 
gave  notice  for  another:  this  latter  meeting 
was  to  great  relief — Truth  got  into  dominion  ; 
the  great  Name  was  supplicated  ;  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  preached  with  Divine  power,  and 
very  largely  ;  women's  preaching,  election  and 
reprobation,  water  baptism,  and  what  is  called 
the  Lord's  Supper,  were  particularized  and 
clearly  set  open.  Our  souls  bowed  in  grati- 
tude for  these  two  days'  help  and  counsel,  in 
which  all  man-made  ministry  was  decried  and 
set  at  nought.  VVe  had  a  precious  season  of 
retirement  at  our  inn,  and  another  at  parting, 
with  most  of  our  company  who  had  come  to 
Durham,  but  were  not  for  proceeding  with  us. 
George  Sanders,  of  VVhilby,  has  been  our'kind 
helper  for  nearly  four  months.  Oh  I  that  I 
may  never  forget  my  own  nothingness  in  being 
helped  within  and  without  from  time  to  lime  ; 
this  ought  to  abase  me  in  the  dust,  and,  if  1 
know  my  own  heart,  it  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case.  VVell,  thou  wilt  excuse  my  circumstan- 
tial way  of  writing;  I  have  not  at  present  any 
lively  communication,  and  I  thought  you  would 
like  just  to  know  how  1  get  along." 

To . 

"London,  Seventh  mo.  1st,  1799. 
" ....  I  have  often  thought  of  M. 
Peislcy  since  coming  home,  for  very  many 
have  been  the  solicitations  of  kind  friends  to 
go  and  recruit  at  their  habitations,  which  are 
larger,  and  have  attached  to  them  more  of 
temporal  abundance  than  our  little  home  ;  yet 
these  things  are  all  nothing  to  me  ;  this  seems 
the  place  for  me  at  present.  While  it  was  my 
lot  to  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  many 
(as  thou  art  aware)  were  the  baptisms  dispens- 
ed :  and,  at  seasons,  it  was  as  if  my  soul  was 
plunged  into  as  deep  distress  as  could  be  sus- 
tained with  the  degree  of  capacity  granted  me  ; 
and  no  example,  however  bright  of  itself,  af- 
forded lustre  to  my  path  ;  that  not  only  the 
sun  was  in  my  view  darkened,  but  the  stars 
withdrew  their  shining.  Oh  !  thou  knowest  it 
is  hard  to  keep  the  faith  and  the  patience  at 
such  times  ;  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  keep  con- 
stant, and  be  a  true  believer  through  all  ;  fur 


and*true  are  all  ihy  ways,'  &c.  Yes,  my 
friend,  does  it  not  increase  our  union  and 
wilh  Perfection  himself?  Now, 
n  humility  of  mind  it  is  my  language,  'Thou 
knowesl,   oh   my   heavenly,   merciful   Father, 

d  unerring  Guide,  how  I  have  followed  Thee 
my  late   travels,  in    the   cross   to    my  own 

11,  and  in  thy  fear  and  dread,  into  large  con- 
gregations, into  markets,  nnto  the  habitations 
and  beds  of  the  sick,  and  sometimes  to  the 
houses  of  the  great,  with  a  message  from  Thee  ; 
sometimes  to  individuals  in  the  highway,  at 
others,  into  gaols  and  prison-houses:  this 
amongst  those  who  are  not  professing  the 
Truth  as  we  do  ;  as  likewise  to  those  who  do. 
Thou  hast  been  pleased  lo  make  my  feet  as 
hinds'  feet,  and  lilted  up  my  voice  like  a  trum- 
pet, to  show  this  people  their  transgressions — 
the  house  of  Jacob,  their  sins.  Thou  hast 
made  me  a  comforter  to  ihe  comfortless  and 
the  weak. 

'  For  all  I  bless  thee,  most  for  the  severe.' 

"  I  am  now  under  a  sense  of  being  helpless, 
as  the  worm  in  the  dust,  without  Thee  !  Oh 
keep  me  here  coutinually,  and  be  my  all  in 
all.     Amen.' 

"  Thus  do  I'also  commend  thee  to  the  inex- 
haustible and  unmixed  Source  of  sufficiency, 
and  say  dearly  farewell,  in  much  love." 

(To  be  coiUinuedO 


A  Slight  Cold. — Let  not  those  complain  of 
being  bitten  by  a  reptile  which  they  have  che- 
rished to  maturily,  in  their  very  bosoms,  when 
they  might  have  crushed  it  in  the  egg.  Now 
if  we  call  a  slight  cold,  the  egg  of  pleurisy, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  asthma,  consump- 
tion, the  venomous  reptile,  the  matter  will  be 
no  more  than  correctly  figured.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  egg  may  be  deposit- 
ed, and  hatched.  Going  suddenly,  slightly 
clad,  from  a  heated  into  a  cold  atmos|ihere, 
especially  if  you  contrive  to  be  in  a  slate  of 
perspiration — sitting  or  standing  in  a  draught, 
however  slight — is  braving  the  brealh  of  death, 
reader,  laden  with  the  vapour  of  the  grave  ! 
Lying  in  damp  beds — for  there  his  cold  arms 
shall  embrace  you  ;  continuing  in  wet  clnthing, 
and  neglecting  wet  feet — ihese,  and  a  hundred 
others,  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  you 
may  slowly,  imperceptibly,  but  surely  cherish 
the  creature,  that  shall  at  last  creep  inextrica- 
bly inwards,  and  lie  coiled  about  your  very 
vitals.  Once  more — 1  would  say,  attend  to 
this,  all  ye  who  think  it  a  small  matter  to  ne- 
glect a  slight  coU.— Diary   of  a   laic   Phy- 


Example,  the  Loudest  Prraching.  —  A 
young  man  stated,  that  at  one  period  of  his 
life  he  had  been  nearly  betrayed  into  the  prin- 
ciples of  infidelity  ;  "  But,"  he  added,  "  there 
was  one  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity 
which  1  could  never  refute — the 
conduct  of  my  own  father!" 
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Distress  iu  Ireland. 

Address  to  the  Public  from  the  Relief  Asso- 
cialio'i  of  the  Society  of  Frieiids  in  Ire- 
land. 

In  reviewing  our  proceedings  for  the  two 
years  and  hail",  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
formation  of  this  association,  and  in  conlem- 
pialing  the  present  unhappy  condition  of  our 
country,  tlie  conviction  is  painfully  forced  on 
us,  that  the  public  bounty  disiribuled  through 
us,  as  well  as  the  relief  afforded  from  other 
sources,  whatever  may  have  been  their  value 
in  alFording  a  temporary  alleviation  of  wide- 
spread misery,  have  produced  scarcely  any 
permanently  useful  result. 

Our  original  circular  appealed  to  our  bre- 
thren in  religious  profession  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  responded  to, 
not  merely  by  those  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, but  by  many  unconnected  with  our  religious 
Society  in  these  countries,  and  also  by  the 
citizens  of  ihe  United  States,  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  munificence  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  benevolent  exertions.  The  contributions 
confided  to  us,  in  money,  food,  and  clothing, 
amounted  to  about  £200,000,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  was  sent  from  America. 

The  means  placed  at  our  disposal  have  in- 
deed been  large.  We  have  felt  the  responsi- 
bility thus  imposed  oo  us,  and  our  best  exer- 
tions have  been  given  for  their  judicious 
application.  Several  of  our  members  have 
from  lime  to  time  visited  the  more  distressed 
parts  of  the  South  and  West,  in  order,  by  ob- 
taining a  fuller  knowledge  of  their  condition; 
to  be  enabled  the  belter  to  administer  to  their 
relief.  J^e  sought  fur,  and  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  benevolent  persons  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Wherever  it  appeared  judicious 
to  form  local  committees,  we  endeavoured  to 
work  through  such  means;  but  in  the  great 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  isolation  of  the 
parties  rendered  united  action  impracticable, 
we  trusted  lo  individual  exertion.  In  carrying 
out  our  objects,  an  extensive  correspondence 
has  been  kept  up.  More  than  forty  thousand 
letters  have  been  received  or  written  by  the 
Committee  in  Dublin,  and  a  proportionate 
number  by  auxiliary  committees  in  the  coun- 
try. We  have  also  been  brought  into  per- 
sonal communication  with  men  of  all  ranks 
and  all  classes,  whether  soliciting  our  assist- 
ance on  behalf  of  the  poor  around  them,  or 
engaged  in  similar  endeavours  to  alleviate  the 
prevalent  distress. 

Gratuitous  issues  of  food  have  been  made  to 
the  value  of  £130,001);  clothing  has  been  dis- 
tributed exceeding  £10,000  in  value;  and 
grants  of  money  have  been  made  to  the  amount 
of  £-20,000.  The  totui  number  of  grants  has 
exceeded  eleven  thousand.  Feeling  the  demo- 
ralizing tendency  of  such  extensive  alms-giv- 
ing, we  have  endeavoured  to  encourage  indus- 
try. We  have  made  grants  in  aid  of  local 
manufactures  ;  have  supported  industrial 
schools;  have  advanced  money  in  loans  lor 
the  assistance  of  fisheries,  and  in  a  few  cases 
with  highly  gratifying  results.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  green  crops,  which 
might  prove  some  substitute  for  the  potato,  we 


have  distributed  nearly  200,000  lbs.  weight  of 
turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  cabbage,  and  other  such 
Is;  and  we  also  undertook  the  temporary 
cultivation  of  about  800  statute  acres  of  land 
in  green  crops,  by  spade  labour. 

But  the  contributions  entrusted  to  us  have 
borne  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  ex- 
penditure for  the  relief  of  the  country.  Money 
has  been  expended  to  an  unprecedented  amount. 
The  British  Relief  Association  dispensed  about 
£400, OUO.  The  distribution  by  other  relief 
associations  may  be  estimated  at  fully  £200,- 
000.  The  collections  by  local  committees  in 
reland  exceeded  £300,000.  If  we  add  to 
these  the  numberless  contributions  of  private 
benevolence,  and  the  remittances  from  emi- 
grants for  the  relief  of  their  friends  at  home, 
the  aggregate  may  be  safely  estimated  at  one 
million  and  a  half  sterling.  The  advances  by 
government  were  on  a  gigantic  scale,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 

From  these  various  sources  a  large  amount 
of  relief  was  afTsrded  at  a  period  of  great  dis- 
tress, and  many  persons  were  preserved,  for  a 
time  at  least,  from  that  starvation,  which,  with- 
out such  assistance,  appeared  inevitable.  But 
we  are  saddened  by  the  conviction,  that,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  no  permanent  good  has 
been  done.  We  feel  that  the  condition  of  our 
country  is  not  improved,  that  her  prospects 
are  even  worse,  because  her  people  have  less 
hope.  Many  of  those  who  were  most  active 
in  administering  to  the  relief  of  their  neigh- 
bours, have  fallen  victims  to  exertions  of  mind 
and  body  beyond  their  capability  to  sustain. 
Others  have  withdrawn  from  the  work,  in  des- 
pair of  effecting  any.good.  The  pressure  of 
private  affairs,  and,  in  many  cases,  of  pecimi- 
ary  difficulty,  has  forced  others  to  discontinue 
their  efforts.  Thus,  voluntary  exertions  have 
almost  ceased,  and  even  for  the  administration 
of  the  legal  relief,  paid  agents  are  necessary 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  country. 

The  calamity  fell  first  on  the  lowest  class, 
especially  the  labouring  population  of  the  South 
and  West.  In  losing  their  crop  of  potatoes, 
they  lost  all,  and  sunk  at  once  into  helpless 
and  hopeless  pauperism.  The  small  farmers 
still  preserved  hope.  With  great  exertions, 
and  submitting  in  many  cases  to  extreme  pri- 
vations, they  again  cropped  their  ground.  A 
second  failure  of  the  potatoes  pauperized  these 
also.  Then  came  the  increased  poor-rates, 
heaviest  in  those  districts  which  were  least 
able  to  bear  them  ;  weighing  down  many  who 
without  this  last  burden  might  have  stood  their 
ground ;  alarming  all  by  the  unaccustomed 
pressure  of  an  undefined  taxation  ;  and  greatly 
reducing  the  small  amount  of  capital  applica- 
ble to  the  employment  of  labour.  The  lauded 
proprietor,  in  order  lo  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rales,  has  been  obliged  to  leave  much  useful 
work  undone,  thus  lessening  the  number  of 
labourers  employed.  In  many  cases,  his  chief 
effort  has  been  to  diminish  the  population  by  a 
frightful  system  of  wholesale  evictions,  and 
thus  gel  rid  of  a  tenantry,  who  under  happier 
circumstances  would  have  been  a  source  of 
wealth,  but  whom  his  inability  to  employ,  afier 
the  fiilure  of  the  polalo,  had  convened  into  a 
heavy  burden.  Despair  of  succeeding  at  home 
has  driven  and  is  still  driving  vast  numbers  of 


the  most  industrious  of  the  middle  class  to 
transfer  their  energy,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital,  to  other  countries,  which 
offer  a  freer  scope  for  exertiun.  The  paupers 
are  merely  kept  alive,  either  in  the  crowded 
work-houses,  or,  in  alarming  number's,  depend- 
ing on  out-door  relief;  but  their  health  is  not 
maintained.  Their  physical  strength  is  weak- 
ened ;  their  mental  capacity  is  lowered  ;  their 
moral  character  is  degraded.  They  are  hope- 
less themselves  ;  and  they  ofler  no  hope  to 
their  country,  except  in  ihe  prospect,  so  abhor- 
rent to  humanity  and  Christian  feeling,  of  iheir 
gradual  extinction  by  death.  Many  families 
are  now  suffering  extreme  distress,  who,  three 
years  since,  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  life,  imd  administered  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  those  around  them.  Thus  wo  have 
seen  the  flood  of  pauperism  widening  more  and 
more,  engirlphing  one  class  after  another,  ris- 
ing higher  and  higher  in  its  effects  on  society, 
until  it  threatens,  in  some  of  the  worst  districts, 
to  swallow  up  all  ranks  and  all  classes  within 
its  fatal  vorlex. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  much  land  lying  waste 
which  was  formerly  cultivated,  while  the 
strength  of  the  country  is  standing  by  idle, 
anxiously  asking  for  work,  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  lowest  wages  ;  but  finding  no  one  to 
employ  them,  because  the  owners  of  the  ground 
have  not  the  money  to  pay  them, — and  Ihe 
dread  of  undefined  taxation,  and  uncertainty 
as  to  the  fiiture,  prevent  others  from  taking 
the  land  on  lease. 

Residing  as  we  do,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
large  cities,  or  in  the  comparative  ly  prosper- 
ous districts  of  the  East  and  North,  we  see 
little  more  of  the  extreme  distress  of  our  coun- 
trymen than  the  people  of  England.  But  we 
find  our  poor  rates  increase^  by  the  influx  of 
country  paupers  ;  we  see  them  begging  in  our 
streets;  we  witness  the  effects  of  the  gradual 
reduction  of  the  means  of  the  country  in  the 
diminution  of  its  trade;  our  constant  intercourse 
with  various  parts  of  Ireland  makes  us  acquaint- 
ed with  the  progress  of  de'stitution,  and  the 
question  involuntarily  arises,  "  When  and  how 
is  the  end  to  come?"  To  trust  to  the  poor 
law  and  do  nothing — to  wait  until  pauperism 
is  extinguished  by  the  death  of  the  paupers — 
is  to  wait  until  the  country  is  stripped  of  her 
strength  by  the  loss  of  her  people.  To  con- 
vert Ireland  into  one  large  Union  is  to  bind 
the  living  to  the  dead. 

In  alluding  to  the  coui'se  pursued  by  us  in 
the  administration  of  our  trust,  our  object  is  to 
show  the  extensive  intercourse  we  have  had 
with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  opportu- 
nity thus  afforded  us  of  forming  a  cori-ect  opi- 
nion of  its  present  stale,  and  of  the  means  most 
likely  to  contribute  to  its  improvement.  The 
propriety  of  making  such  a  statement  of  our 
views  has  on  several  occasions  been  urged 
upon  us,  but  we  have  hitherto  been  unwilling 
to  obtrude  ourselves  on  the  public  attention. 
Our  conviction  of  the  urgency  of  the  present 
crisis  must  plead  our  apology — a  crisis  which 
affects  not  Ireland  alone,  but  the  whole  empire. 
Paupers  from  our  western  districts  crowd  the 
cities  of  Great  Britain  as  they  do  those  of  Ire- 
land, and  are  even  now  depressing  their 
I  labouring  population  by  an  undue  competition. 
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The  distress  moves  onward  day  by  dny,  and 
unless  checked  in  lime,  Ihiealens  ultimately  to 
involve  both  countries  in  one  common  cala- 
mity. 

We  have  long  felt  that  the  chief  ground  of 
hope,  llie  main  source  of  improvement,  is  the 
improved  cultivation  of  the  soil  ;  and  that  the 
surest  means  of  effecting  this  object  is  by  af- 
fording security  to  the  cultivator.  That  this 
security  does  not  generally  e.xist  in  Ireland  is 
admitted.  On  this  point  there  is  scarcely  a 
second  opinion  among  thinking  men  in  this 
country.  The  laws  which  regulate  the  title 
to,  and  the  conveyance  of  land,  require  to  be 
changed,  so  as  to  give  the  utmost  Ireedom  to 
its  sale  and  transfer — so  as  to  pass  those  es 
tates,  whose  proprietors  are  irretrievably  ruin- 
ed, into  oiher  hands — and  to  enable  those  who 
are  partially  encumbered  to  free  Ihemsel 
from  their  difficulties,  by  disposing  of  part  of 
their  hinded  property.  (Jntil  this  be  effected; 
until  the  soil  of  Ireland  be  held  by  a  clcitr  and 
marketable  title  ;  until  the  owners  be  enabled 
to  sell  the  whole  or  any  part  of  their  properly 
without  the  ruinous  delays  and  the  heavy  costs 
which  now  prevent  them  ;  until  the  creditors 
of  a  landowner  have  those  facilities  for  enforc- 
ing payment  of  their  debts  by  the  sale  of  his 
property,  to  wliicli  justice  entitles  them;  we 
are  convinced,  and  we  feel  ourselves  bound 
thus  publicly  to  state  our  decided  conviction, 
that  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  Ireland  can  raise 
itself  from  a  slate  of  poverty  and  degradation. 
The  potato  may  grow  again,  and  by  its  assist- 
ance our  country  may  be  enabled  to  escape 
from  the  immediate  pressure  of  its  difficulties  ; 
but  without  those  changes  in  the  laws  relating 
to  the  tenure  and  conveyance  of  land,  which 
shall  open  a  free  scope  for  the  employment  of 
its  capital  and  its  industry,  and  give  ample 
security  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  we  can- 
not hope  for  general  and  permanent  improve- 
ment. 

An  enormous  expenditure  of  money  has 
failed  to  relieve  us.  It  could  not  do  so  unless 
free  scope  were  opened  to  the  energies  of  the 
country.  The  partial  remedies  which  have 
been  applied  have  served  but  to  lighten  the  net 
which  trammels  the  exertions  of  the  great  mass 
of  our  population.  Measures  of  a  much  more 
decided  character  are  necessary  to  produce 
any  permanently  useful  ef^ct.  'i'he  situation 
of  the  country  is  daily  bei-ouiing  worse.  There 
is  no  lime  lo  lose,  if  those  now  suffering 
are  to  be  saved.  Money  must  still  be  advanc- 
ed for  temporary  purposes,  during  the  interval 
which  will  elapse  before  efficient  measures  can 
be  brought  into  general  and  active  operation. 
But  our  paramount  want  is  not  money;  it  is 
the  removal  of  those  legal  difficulties  which 
prevent  the  capital  of  Ireland  from  being  ap- 
plied to  ihe  improved  cultivation  of  its  soil,  and 
thus  supporting  its  poor  by  the  wages  of  honest 
and  useful  labour. 

We  believe  these  views  lo  be  founded  in  jus- 
tice and  sound  policy,  and  therefore  essential 
to  the  social  regeneration  of  our  country  ;  but 
we  do  not  propose  them  as  a  panacea  for  all 
her  evils.  It  is  not  for  ns  to  attempt  to  penn. 
trate  the  secret  designs  of  the  Most  Hiyh  ;  but 
we  may  without  presumption  recjard  the  mvs- 
terious  dispensation  with  which  we  have  been 


visited,  in  the  blight  of  the  potato,  as  a  means 
permitted  by  an  all-wise  Providence  to  exhibit 
more  strikingly  the  unsnund  state  of  our  social 
condition.  'I'he  momentous  events  which  have 
been  passing  aroimd  us,  have  drawn  public 
attention  to  some  of  those  evils  which  have 
long  weighed  down  the  energies  of  our  popu- 
lation ;  and  hence  we  are  encouraged  lo  hope 
that  this  awful  visitation  may,  in  the  Divine 
mercy,  be  over-ruled  for  good  ;  and  that  the 
darkness  which  now  surrounds  us  may  lie  but 
Ihe  prelude  to  the  dawning  of  a  brii;liler  day 
on  our  suffering  country.  But  whilst  advert- 
ing lo  the  necessity  of  legislative  and  social 
changes,  may  it  ever  be  reverently  borne  in 
mind  that  all  human  means  will  be  iinavailiui; 
without  the  blessing  of  Him  who  ruleth  in  the 
kiui^doms  of  men. 

Signed  by  direction  of  the  Relief  Association 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 

.loSEPH   BeWLEY, 

Jonathan   Pim, 

Dublin,  8lh  of  Fifth  mo.,  1849. 


becretanes. 


Note. — The  foregoing  address  was  drawn  up  before 
e  were  aware  of  ilie  proposed  measures  of  the  Gov- 
■nmcnt  for  facilitating  the  sale  of  encuinbured  estates; 
It  was  held  over  in  order  that  it  sliould  obtain  llit 
insideratioii  of  the   country  members  of  this  Asso- 


For  "The  Frienil." 

Thomas  Scatlergood  anii  his  Times.' 

(Continued  from  page  293  ) 

Edward  Browne,   of   Cork,  a   man   in   the 


and  bus 
tempor 


prime  of  life,  of  good  natu 
ness  habits,  became  overwhelmed 
cahimilies,  and  failed  to  meet  his  engagements. 
Afflictions  of  various  kinds  were  meted  out  lo 
him,  his  beloved  wife  was  taken  from  him,  his 
father,  from  whom  he  had  received  assurance 
of  pecuniary  assistance,  died  suddenly,  leaving 
him  no  provision  in  his  will.  All  ihese  close 
trials  came  upon  him,  he  did  believe,  because 
he  had  proved  unfaithful  lo  the  call  of  his  hea- 
venly Father,  to  exercise  liie  oifl  allotted  him 
in  the  niinislry  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
When  brought  to  a  .sense  of  his  great  sinful- 
ness in  his  wilful  and  long  continued  disobedi- 
ence, lie  wrote  thus  : 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  very  dangerous  state,  and  great 
infelicity  for  men  to  be  doing  their  own  things, 
and  neglecting  ihe  things  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
who  laid  down  bis  lile  and  suffered  his  most 
precious  blood  to  be  spill,  ihai  he  might  redeem 
poor  mortals  from  lbe.se  corruptible  objects. 
Tlicrefore,  it  is  very  just  in  him,  and  I  believe 
very  merciful  loo,  to  sweep  all  these  things 
away  from  me,  that  so  I  might  trust  in  no- 
thing but  ihe  living  God.  There  were  divers 
leslimonies  delivered  in  a  prophetic  manner  in 
our  meeting  at  Sunderland,  which  seized  my 
spirit  with  a  sense  of  their  belonging  to  me. 
Oh,  how  signal  and  remarkable  have  been  the 
Lord's  merciful  dealings  and  visitations  towards 
me  a  poor  creature,  not  worthy  of  the  least  of 
his  mercies  and  truth  !  Neither  lime  nor 
paper  could  contain  a  relation  thereof;  but  this 
I  shall  noiice,  that  .lohn  'I'urner,  signifvd  in 
Samuel  Maude's  parlour,  I  being  there  wiih 
some  few  Friends  after  qieeting,  that  the  Lord 
would  require  of  some  there  to  bear  a  publici 


testimony  to  his  Name  and  truth;  and  that  if 
obedience  were  not  yielded  thereto,  si'vere 
judgments  would  be  inflicted  on  them,  and  it 
would  go  near  to  cost  ihem  ibe  naluial  life. 
.Icihn  Applelon,  Joseph  Fotherin:;hain  and 
Mary  Hiitihinson  also,  did  all  at  sundry  limes 
declare,  in  a  very  paglicular  manner,  Ihit  there 
was  a  person  in  that  meeting  whom  the  Lord 
called  to  come  forlh  and  promulgate  his  bless- 
ed  Truth,  and  that  if  obedit'nce  were  yielded, 
a  blessing  should  follow  upon  all  bis  concerns  ; 
otherwise,  losses  upon  losse-s,  disappoinimenis 
upon  disappoinimenis,  confusion  and  desolation 
sliould  fall  upon  him,  and  all  thai  he  look  in 
hand  should  be  blasted;  and  out  of  the  meet- 
ing they  gave  me  to  understand  that  their  con- 
cern related  to  me,  and  that  I  wus  the  mint  .'" 
.■Mler  narrating  some  other  warnings  receiv- 
ed  by  hirn,  Edward  adds,  "  How  often  has  his 
Woid  been  as  a  ffame  of  tire  in  my  bosom, 
and  through  the  awe  and  dread  ibereof,  every 
joint  has  been  made  lo  tremble,  and  though 
his  message  was  upon  the  lip  of  my  tongue, 
yel  it  wtis  stifled  in  the  birth,  ihrough  my  loo 
oreat  modesty  and  delicacy,  doubting  1  should 
not  deliver  it  siilEcienily  methodically  and  ele- 
gant ;  but  alas,  this  was  my  weakness  and  sin, 
l()r  had  I  dwelt  low  and  empty  enough,  he 
would  have  been  as  an  oveiflowing  fountain; 
and  had  I  kept  clo.se  to  an  inward,  waiting,  de- 
pending frame  of  mind  upon  ihe  Lord,  he  that 
brought  to  the  birth,  would  have  animated 
with  wisdom,  strength,  and  courage  to  bring 
forth." 

Then,  in  a  sense  of  his  nffficlion  and  the  sad 
stale  into  which  he  had  broughl  himself  spi- 
ritually, he  adds,  "  I  pray  God  to  sanctify  ihis 
bitter  cup  he  has  given  me  to  drink  of,  and 
teach  me  obedience  by  the  things  which  I  suf- 
fer ;  and  if  my  poor  immortal  soul  be  but  sav- 
ed in  the  day  of  the  Lord,  no  matter  what  is 
lost  in  ihis  momentary  life.  O  !  eternity, 
eternity  !  that  it  may  henceforth  be  all  my  care 
and  concern  to  be  provided  for  thee  !  Oh., 
how  tremendous  are  the  thoughts  of  thy  never 
endinu  e.\istence  to  those  who  are  launching 
out  of  time,  I  know  not  but  into  miseries  that 
will  run  parallel  \iiih  ihy  boundless  duration, 
and  be  endless  as  lliNself!  O  gracious  God  ! 
»haiever  I  suffer  here,  sptire  me  hcri  after ! 
Oh  giant  me  reconciliation  through  the  death 
of  thy  Son,  and  save  me  by  his  lile,  and  take 
me  to  thy  infinite  mercy."  Four  months  after 
writing  this,  he  died,  being  about  41)  years  of 
age.  There  appears  little  cause  to  doubt  that 
his  exercises,  and  distress  of  mind,  as  respects 
his  temporal  and  spiritual  condition,  [iresed 
upon  his  health  and  shortened  his  sojourn  on 
earth. 

Let  us  return  now  to  David  Ferris,  who, 
tifter  rebellini;  for  twenty  years  against  ihe 
Divine  call  lo  the  ministry,  at  last  yielded  obe- 
dience  to  the  requirinifs  of  dulv.  Comfort 
Hoag  and  Elizabeth  Dean  from  New  England, 
in  the  year  1705,  attended  the  Yearly  Meeting 
in  Philadelphia,  and,  when  that  was  over,  the 
meetings  generally  in  these  parts.  David  Fer- 
ris aceomptiuied  ihem,  and  Comfort  «as  dip- 
ped  into  sympathy  with  him,  and  felt  from 
meeting  to  meeting  thai  he  was  called  on  to 
speak.  "  David,  why  didst  thou  not  preach 
to-day  ?"  she  asked  him,  after  one  of  the  meet- 
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ings.  He  smiled  and  put  by  the  question. 
The  nexl  day  she  nj;:iin  addressed  him  in  the 
SMiie  words.  He  endcavourd  lo  ijetofrwilh- 
oul  replying,  hut  she  lold  hiin  it  was  useless  lo 
endeavour  lo  evade  it  ;  she  was  assured  he 
ought  to  have  spoken,  and  his  disobedience 
hill  almost  prevented  her  service.  David  then 
cnnlessed  that  for  twenty  years  he  had  been 
unfaithfui  in  this  respect  lo  apprehended  duty. 
Comfort,  al'ler  expnssing  her  wonder  at  the 
depth  c)C  Di>ine  kmdness  siill  manilesi  towards 
one  so  long  in  rebellion,  adminislered  such 
counsel  and  addceon  the  subject  as  she  was 
furnished  with  from  the  Source  of  true  wis- 
dom. The  nt-xt  day  Ihey  were  again  at  meet- 
ing. Once  more  a  call  for  obedience  was  made 
lo  David.  He  says:  "  I  again  felt  a  concern 
to  speak  to  the  people;  but  endeavoured  lo 
evade  it.  A  man  oTsome  note  was  silling  be- 
fore me,  and  ihis  increased  my  reluctance  lo 
speak.  1  supposed  he  would  nnl  be  present  at 
the  next  meeting;  and  then  I  would  obey  the 
call  of  the  Lord  lo  that  service.  Thus  I  spent 
the  greater  part  of  an  tiour.  At  length,  my 
Divine  Master,  ihe  great  Master  Builder,  ihu 
addressed  me,  '  Why  dost  thou  slill  delay 
desiring  to  be  excused  until  a  more  convenient 
season  ?  There  never  will  he  a  better  time 
than  this  ;  I  have  wailed  on  ihee  above  twenty 
years  ;  I  have  clearly  made  known  to  thee  my 
will ;  so  ihat  all  occasion  of  doubt  has  been 
removed  ;  yet  ihou  hast  refused  lo  submit,  un- 
til thy  day  is  far  spent;  and  if  thou  dust 
speedily  comply  with  my  commands,  it  will  be 
too  late  ;  ihy  oppo'rtuuily  will  be  lost.'  I  then 
clearly  saw  that  if  1  were  forsaken,  and  left  lo 
iDvseir,  the  consequence  would  be  death  and 
darkness  forever !  At  the  sight  of  the  horrible 
pit  (hat  yawned  for  me,  if  I  continued  in  dis- 
obedience, my  body  trembled  like  an  aspen 
leaf;  and  my  soul  was  humbled  wilhin  me  I 
Then  I  said,  '  Lord  !  hgre  am  1 ;  make  of  nie 
what  thou  wouldst  have  me  lo  be  ;  leave  ine 
not  in  displeasure,  I  beseech  ihee.'  All  my 
power  lo  resist  was  then  suspended;  I  forgot 
the  great  man  that  had  been  in  my  way  ;  and 
was  raised  on  my  feel,  I  hardly  knew  how, 
and  expressed,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner, 
what  was  on  my  mind.  When  I  had  taken 
my  seal,  Comrorl  Hoag  rose,  and  had  an  0[)en, 
favourable  opporUinily  to  speak  lo  ihe  assem- 
bly. After  meeting  she  told  me  that,  during 
tlie  time  we  had  sat  in  silence,  her  whole  con- 
cern was  on  my  accouni  ;  ihal  her  anxiety  for 
my  deliverance  from  that  bondage  was  such, 
that  she  was  willing  to  offer  up  her  natural 
life  lo  the  Lord,  if  it  might  be  a  means  to  bring 
me  forth  in  the  ministry  ;  and  ihat,  on  making 
the  offering,  I  rose  to  speak.  On  which  her 
anxiety  for  me  was  removed,  and  her  mind 
filled  with  concern  for  ihe  people  present. 

"At  that  time  I  was  made  a  real  Quaker; 
and  was  not  ashamed  lo  be  seen  tremblinii  be- 
fore the  Lord.  Under  a  sense  of  so  great  and 
merciful  a  deliverance,  1  saw  and  felt  ample 
cause  for  it.  ll  vvas  with  me  as  with  Israel  of 
old,  when  the  Lord  caused  their  captivity  lo 
return;  saying  he  would  build  them  as  at  the 
first,  and  ihey  should  fear  and  tremble  for  all 
his  goodness,  and  for  all  the  prosperity  he 
would  procure  for  ihem.  My  soul  rejoiced  in 
the  Lord,  and  I  magnified  his  excellent  name, 


who  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  glory  and  renown 
foreier. 

"  It  appeared  lo  me  wonderful,  that  I  should 
thus  be  lifted  out  of  this  horrible  pit  of  my  own 
digging;  and  I  vvas  so  absorbed  in  the  love 
and  mercy  of  my  heavenly  Bem'faclor,  thai  I 
was  hlled  with  lliankfulness  and  praise ;  at- 
tended with  a  desire  that,  in  future,  I  might 
diligently  watch  and  wail  for  the  pointing  of 
his  holy  finger,  lo  every  service  he  might  be 
pleased  to  allot  me;  that  so  no  opporiunily 
might  be  lost  of  niaiiifesting  my  grralilude,  by 
obedience  to  his  will.  My  feelings  were  like 
those  of  a  prisoner  who  had  been  long  in 
bonds,  and  was  set  at  liberty." 

David  Ferris  was,  according  to  the  leslimo 
ny  of  his  Friends,  useful  in  Ihe  ministry,  his 
Gospel  labours  sound  and  edifying,  and  lend 
ing  lo  advance  Ihe  cause  of  Truth  and  righte 
oiisness.  Yet  they  believed  his  long  unliiith 
luliiess,  had  stunted  his  growth  in  his  gill,  and 
caused  him  lo  go  in  measure  hailing  all  the 
days  of  his  life.  In  reli^rence  lo  this  he  says, 
"  Having  so  long  rebelled,  I  had  no  reason  to 
expect  ihat  I  should  be  so  usefiil  as  I  might 
have  been,  had  I  rendered  early  obedience  lo 
the  heavenly  call.  However,  it  appeared  ne- 
cessary, if  liille  were  commitled  to  my  care, 
lo  be  faithful  to  that  lillle."  He  h:id  some 
closely  proving  dispensations  lo  pass  ihrough. 
At  one  long  extended  period  he  had  no  con- 
cern to  labour  in  the  ministry,  and  he  who  had 
refused  lo  do  the  Lord's  work  when  called  to 
it,  found  all  ability  for  service  taken  away. 
He  thoujjhl,  and  his  Friends  thought,  the  gift 
had  been  withdrawn.  It  was,  however,  the 
will  of  his  Lord,  once  more  to  restore  it,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  days  he  appears  lo  have  en- 
deavoured lo  walk  in  humility  and  faithfulness. 
Hs  was  diligent  in  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
ttnd  in  those  for  discipline  was  of  good  service. 
He  did  not  allow  his  temporal  affairs  to  keep 
liim  from  his  meetings,  shutting  up  his  shop 
that  he  might  attend  there  on  week-days.  He 
was  religiously  concerned  to'  educate  his  chil. 
dren  in  the  lear  of  ihe  Lortl,  and  in  Christian 
simplicity  and  plainness.  He  was  hospitable 
lo  his  friends,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  He 
was  tried  with  bodily  weakness  and  frequent 
sickness  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  lile, 
under  which  he  was  preserved  in  much  pa- 
tience. His  mind  in  the  prospect  of  eternity, 
appeared  tranquil  and  Irustful,  and  he  was  en- 
abled to  say,  "  All  is  well."  His  Master  was 
with  him  in  his  sufferings;  and  at  onetime 
when  he  had  been  sitting  in  silence  with  some 
Friends  who  had  gathered  by  his  bed,  he  was 
sirengihened  in  ihe  fresh  feeling  of  life  lo  ex- 
claim, ''  To  me,  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain."  Thus  sustained  and  supported,  his 
close  was  in  peace.  His  death  took  place. 
Twelfth  month  6lh,  1779,  he  being  12  years 
of  age. 

VVe  have  seen  that  the  Friend  who  seemed  to 
have  most  place  in  stirring  up  David  Ferris  lo 
obedience,  was  Comfort  Hoag,  afterwards  well 
known  as  Comfort  Collins.  She  was  born 
about  the  year  1711;  came  forth  in  the 
ministry  at  an  early  age,  and  continued 
faithfully  labouring  in  ihe  gift  couimilted  to 
her  lo  a  verv  advanced  fceriod  of  hie.  About 
the  year  1760  she  laid  a  prospect  of  a  religious 


visit  to  England  before  her  Friends,  and  was 
set  at  librriy  lo  |)erform  it,  having  Sarah  Bar- 
ney, of  Nanlucket,  for  a  companion.  They 
took  passage,  and  the  vessel  sailed  with  them. 
Alter  they  had  been  some  lime  at  sea,  Com- 
fort found  that  Ihe  concern  which  had  drawn 
her  to  leave  her  home  comforts  and  her  home 
friends,  was  taken  away  ;  and  a  belief  was 
impressed  on  her  mind,  thai  she  should  not  be 
taken  to  Knijland.  She  lold  her  companion, 
that  Ihe  will.'had  been  taken  for  the  deed  and 
that  she  vvas  released.  "How  is  ihat,"  said 
Sarah,  "  we  are  on  our  way."  "No  matter," 
Comfort  added,  "  keep  ihis  lo  thyself,  and  we 
shall  see."  Soon  afterwards  the  vessel  was 
found  lo  have  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  captain 
not  deeming  it  safe  lo  proceed,  relumed.  So 
our  dedictited  Friend  was  restored  in  peace  to 
her  faiiiilv,  and  never  found  it  required  of  her 
to  cross  ihe  ocean. 


To  Havfrford  School  A.ssociation. 

The  M.inagers  report, -That  the  school  was  opened 
in  the  Fitih  month  last,  under  tlie  chargB  of  the  offi- 
cers whose  appointment  vvas  mcnlioned  in  our  last 
Report.  The  number  of  students  during  the  summer 
term  was  twenty,  and  during  the  winter  term  thirty, 
six.  The  term  which  has  just  commenced,  opens 
wilh  forly-seven  students.  Although  a  very  large 
])roportion  of  those  now  on  our  list  are  members  of 
our  religious  Society,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any 
student  has  been  entered  whose  admission  would  not 
have  been  desirable  at  any  ((inner  period,  yet  as  the 
number  has  now  nearly  reached  that  point  beyond 
which  it  will  not  conduce  to  the  interests  of  the  Insti- 
tiition  to  e.iitend  it,  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Managers  st»l  more  lo  restrict  adinis. 
sions,  until  all  the  students  shall  he  member.s,  or  shall 
have  been  carefully  educated  in  our  religious  profes. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  tlie  Managers  report  that 
the  discipline  of  the  school  has  been  mai/itained  with 
little  resort  to  penalties  of  any  kind;  and  that  on  the 
part  of  the  students,  attachment  and  respect  for  the 
ofKcers  lias  been  no  less  obvious  than  a  cordial  and 
liarinonious  intercourse  between  themselves. 

The  school  has,  as  heretofore,  been  divided  into 
three  departments,— the  English,  Classical,  and  itfa- 
thematical.  Those  students  who  were  not  prepared 
to  enter  the  junior  class,  were  arranged  in  such  num. 
bers  of  introductory  classes  as  were  found  convenient, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  the  winter  term, 
that  a  senior  class,  of  two  students,  was  formed.  The 
experience  of  the  two  terms  conforms  to  that  of  for. 
mer  years,  proving  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficultiea 
which  we  have  to  encounter,  is  that  of  a  suitable  clas. 
sification  arising  from  the  want  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  schools.  The  subdivision  of 
classes  which  the  unequal  preparation  of  the  students 
renders  unavoidable,  greatly  increases  the  labour  of 
teaching,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  carry  out  any  set- 
tled plan  of  organization.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties  have  existed  in  a  more  than  ordinary  de- 
gree,  the  amount  of  study,  and  the  real  progress  of  the 
pupils,  have  been  very  satisfactory.  In  all  the  depart. 
ts,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  lay  the  ground- 
work of  a  g-ood  education,  by  thorough  drilling  in  the 
ilements  ol  knowledge  ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
tudents  being  younger  than  the  average  of  former 
years,  it  is  believed  that  those  who  remain  long 
enough  at  the  Institution  to  go  through  the  full  cour.se, 
ill  satisfactorily  exemplify  the  advantages  of  tho. 
ugh,  patient,  and  systematic  instruction,  as  the  only 
re  basis  of  scholarship. 

The  course  of  study  recommended  by  the  Principal 
id  Teachers,  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  is  e.ssentially 
e  same  as  heretofore  pursued.     In   the  classical  de- 
partment, the  adoption  of  improved  methods  ol  instruc. 
tion,  by  which  the  student  almost  necessarily  becomes 
familar  with  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar. 
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and  the  structure  of  the  languages,  and  the  introduc- 
tion  of  the  L;itin  and  Greek  prose  compositions,  "com- 
bining   the    advantages    of  frequent  repetition, 


the 


eanmg 


of  words  and  idi. 


critical  distincti 

oins,"  have  contributed  much  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
teaching,  and  added  to  the  vahieof  this  department  of 
study  as  a  course  of  mental  training. 

The  instruction  in  mathematics  has  been  steadily 
directed  to  the  formation  of  a  thorongh  acquaintance 
with  the  lower,  before  proceeding  to  tlie  higher 
■branches ;  subjecting  the  students  to  such  rigid  ex- 
amination on  the  black-board  as  to  elicit  the  actual 
state  of  his  knowledge  ;  rendering  him  familiar  with 
the  several  steps  in  liis  process,  and  habituating  him 
to  the  accurate  expression  of  them.  The  labour  in 
this  department  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
want  of  adequate  preliminary  instruction. 

In  the  English  department,  the  deficiencies  of  a 
Jarge  portion  of  the  pupils  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  Principal  to  devote  much  time  to  elementary 
subjects.  English  grammar  and  elocution  have  been 
efficiently  taught.  The  thorough  instruction  given  in 
the  former  study,  is  stited  by  the  classical  teacher,  to 
have  much  facilitated  his  labours,  while  tlie  important 
subject  of  elocution  has  never  been  more  effectively 
taught  at  our  school.  History,  rhetoric,  political  eco- 
nomy, and  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  have  occu- 
pied portions  of  the  time  of  the  senior  and  junior 
classes  in  the  department.  The  study  of  chemistry 
has  been  pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  classical 
teacher;  and  lectures  on  this  important  hranch,  and 
on  that  of  natural  philosophy,  have  been  delivered  by 
that  officer  and  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  respective- 
ly on  alternate  weeks,  and  have  been  illustrated  by 
the  aid  of  the  valuable  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
school. 

The  Managers  have  sincerely  desired  that  the 
school  may  be  conducted  with  a  steady  aim  to  the 
promotion  of  an  attachment  and  conformity  of  life  to 
the  doctrines  and  testininnies  of  our  religious  Society. 
Regarding  this  as  a  fundamental  feature  of  the  Insti- 
tution, they  have  endeavoured  to  keep  it  constantly 
in  view.  The  religious  instruction  of  the  students 
has  received  the  carelul  attention  of  the  Principal. 
Portions  of  Holy  Scripturjs  are  read  after  the  morn- 
ing meal,  and  again  before  retiring  at  night.  On 
First-days,  an  hour  before  meeting  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  scripture  lessons,  prepared  by  a  former 
Principal,  which  are  recited  in  the  afternoon  ;  and 
these  exercises  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a  few 
remarks  illuiJtrating  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  or 
elucidating  tlie  text,  by  a  reference  to  the  habits  of 
eastern  nations,  or  ihe  climate  and  geography  of  those 
countries.  On  First-day  evenings,  selections  from  the 
approved  writings  of  Friends  are  rend,  and  other  inci- 
dental  opportunities  are  used  to  enforce'and  explain 
our  Christian  principles.  The  Managers  believe  that 
on  these  occasions  an  earnest  desire  has  been  felt  that 
they  may  be  a  means  of  promoting  a  lasting  interest 
in  our  religious  Society. 

The  Managers  would  not  do  justice  to  their  own 
feelings,  did  they  not  acknowledge  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  the  Friend  who  so  usefully  fills  the  station  of 
Matron.  In  addition  to  the  judicious  and  efficient 
management  of  the  household,  her  social  and  nia- 
ternaf  intercourse  with  the  students,  and  untir- 
ing effort  to  promote  alike  their  comfort  and  their 
moral  improvement,  have  given  her  an  influence 
which  has  been  constantly  directed  to  promote  the 
true  interests  of  tlie  Institution. 

Additional  aid  having  been  found  necessary  in  pro- 
viding for  the  family  and  keeping  the  accounts,  Louis 
C.  Hunt  was  appointed  steward,  and  entered  upon  his 
duties  in  the  Tenth  month  last. 

The  apparatus  for  the  supply  of  water  being  much 
worn,  and  inefficient,  a  new  pump  and  iron  water 
wheel  have  been  put  up,  by  which  a  full  supply  has 
been  secured.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
substitution  of  anthracite  coal  fur  wood,  throughout 
the  establishment,  with  a  considerable  saving  of  ex- 
pense and  greater  security  to  the  building.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  furniture  was  necessarily  renewed, 
much  of  it  having  been  disposed  of  when  the  school 
closed,  and  other  articles  having  been  worn  out.  The 
cost  of  these  and  other  improvements  of  a  permanent 
character,  have  absorbed  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
come of  the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and 
gratuitous  instruction.     It  is  hoped  thai  a,  larger  part 


of  the  income  of  this  fund  may  in  future  be  devoted  | 
to  the  free  instruction  of  young  men.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  students  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  this  endow- 
ment, it  is  the  design  of  the  Managers  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  our  religious  Society,  who  are  believed  to  be 
influenced  by  correct  principles,  and  whose  deportment 
may  promote  the  discipline  of  the  Institution,  giving 
a  preference  to  persons  possessing  qualities  fitting 
them  for  teachers,  and  who  intend  to  devote  themselves 
to  that  occupation. 

The  Managers  have  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death,  of 
their  esteemed  friend  and  colleague,  Paul  VV.  New- 
hall,  who  was  for  many  years  a  faithful  and  very  use- 
ful member  of  their  Board. 

By  direction  of  the  Managers, 

Charles  Yaknall,  Secretary. 


Report  of  the  Committee  of  Friends  to  Relieve 
the  Indigent  Coloured  Persons. 

In  the  Second  monlh  of  last  year,  a  meeting 
of  Friends  was  convened  in  the  Committee- 
room  of  the  meeting-house  on  Mulberry  street, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  peculiarly  destitute  condition  of  Ihe  colour- 
ed people  in  the  south-western  portion  of  our 
city,  at  that  lime,  and  to  consider  the  manner 
in  v\hich  lelief  could  be  aflisrded  them.  It 
being  concluded  to  apply  to  Friends  generally 
in  the  city,  for  the  I'unds  necessary  to  extend 
aid  to  those  who  were  in  immediate  want, 
committees  were  appointed  to  solii-it  and  collect 
sub.«criplions,  and  the  undersigned,  together 
with  the  late  Paul  VV.  Newhall,  were  author- 
ized to  appropriate  the  money  which  might  be 
collected,  in  such  manner  as  in  their  judgment 
would  be  best  calculated  to  relieve  the  existing 
distress,  and  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 

The  collecting  committees  entered  at  once 
upon  their  duty,  and  the  subscriptions,  amount- 
ing to  nine  himdred  and  sixty-five  dollars 
eighteen  cents,  were  paid  into  the  hands  o( 
Joseph  Scattergood,  who  consented  to  act  as 
Treasurer. 

Finding  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  des 
titute  and  sufTering  population  which  it  wa- 
intended  to  aid,  was  daily  resorting  to  the 
Movamensing  Soup-House  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  food,  and  that  the  funds  of  that  in 
siitution  were  nearly  exhausted,  the  committee 
deemed  it  advisable  to  appropriate  a  sum  suffi- 
cient 10  continue  an  adequate  supply  of  soup 
and  bread  to  the  applicants;  and  accordingly 
three  hundred  dollars  were,  at  different  limes, 
expended  for  this  purpose  ;  by  which  mean 
the  house  was  kept  open  throughout  the  re 
mainder  of  the  severely  sold  weather,  am 
many  hundreds  daily  fed  with  a  wholesome 
and  nutritious  diet,  at  a  much  less  expense 
than  they  could  have  been   in  any  other  way. 

In  order  to  relieve  the  many  cases  of  suf- 
fering arising  from  tlio  coldness  of  the  weather 
and  the  want  of  fuel,  sixty. two  dollars  and 
thirty-seven  cents  were  laid  out  for  coal,  and 
thirty-seven  dollars  forty-eight  cents  for  wood 
which  being  deposited  at  the  Moyamensinj 
House  of  Industry,  under  the  supervision  of  i 
careful  person,  were  given  out  in  small  quan 
lilies,  to  those  who  wore  found  to  be  destitute 
of  other  means  for  procuring  warmth. 

Cotton  and  woollen  flannel,  and  some  other 
subslunliul    fabrics    were    purchased    by   the 


committee,  and  made  up  into  suitable  garments, 
part  by  the  Sewing  Circles  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  Districts,  and  part  by  the  poor  women 
at  the  Moral  Reform  House;  the  latter  being 
paid  a  moderate  compensation  for  their  work, 
nd  tbereby  enabled  to  defray  great  part  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  that  Institution  in  their 
behalf.  In  this  way,  one  hundred  and  seven 
dollars  sixty-one  cents  were  expended,  and 
ome  hundred  garments  obtained,  which  were 
used  to  clothe  the  sick,  and  others,  who  in 
many  cases  were  found  nearly  naked. 

For  the  relief  of  the  sick  who  were  in  want 
of  proper  articles  of  diet,  twenty-five  dollars 
were  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  oatmeal, 
nd  groceries,  which  were  distributed 
either  by  the  committee  themselves,  or  by  be- 
nevolent females  visiting  in  the  abodes  of  dis- 
ease and  wretchedness.  Finding  many  chil- 
dren who  were  suffering  greatly  from  the  want 
of  shoes,  as  well  as  other  clothing,  a  supply  of 
difTerent  sizes  was  obtained  at  an  expense  of 
thirty-six  dollars  thirty-nine  cents.  These 
were  carefully  dispensed  by  the  young  women 
Friends  who  had  established  a  school  for  the 
most  neglected  and  degraded  class  of  coloured 
children,  and  which  was  located  at  that  time  in 
Bedford  street.  The  children  resorting  there 
were,  during  the  cold  weather,  fed  at  noon  with 
soup  and  bread  from  the  soup-house. — This  un- 
pretending seminary  is,  we  think,  effecting  no 
small  amountof  good  :  the  efforts  of  the  Teach- 
ers and  Overseers  to  enforce  habits  of  obedi- 
ence and  order,  as  well  as  to  impart  know- 
ledge, and  instil  the  precepts  of  religion,  have 
not  been  without  gratifying  success  in  many 
instances. 

Twenty-five  dollars  were  handed  to  the 
managers  of  the  Mural  Reform,  towards  en- 
abling them  to  keep  that  excellent  institution 
in  operation. 

As  the  cold  weather  gassed  away,  and  work 
could  be  obtained  by  the  poor,  the  necessity 
for  distributing  supplies  to  them  ceased,  and 
by  the  latter  end  of  the  Third  monlh  we  slop- 
ped givinu,  leaving  a  balance  of  over  $350  in 
the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

As  the  Moral  Reform,  so  far  as  its  resources 
will  allow,  receives  individuals  at  all  times 
into  its  family  from  the  most  destitute  and  de- 
graded of  the  coloured  population,  furnishing 
thein  with  employment,  reslrtuning  them  from 
their  vicious  habits,  and  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  into  respectable  families 
as  domestics,  and  as  its  means  are  very  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it,  fifty 
dollars  were  given  to  the  managers  in  the 
course  of  the  summer. 

The  severe  and  protracted  cold  weather  of 
last  winter  caused  much  sufTering  among  the 
class  for  whose  relief  the  money  raised  was 
designed.  The  applications  at  the  Moyamen- 
sing  Soup-House  were  more  numerous  than  at 
any  former  period,  as  many  as  two  thousand 
having  been  supplied  with  soup  in  one  day.  It 
however  did  not  require  any  of  the  money  at 
our  disposal.  Fuel  being  greatly  needed,  sev- 
enty-five dollars  were  expended  for  coal,  which 
being  deposited  at  the  House  of  Industry,  was 
Hold  to  the  poor  at  two  cents  a  peck  ;  the  mo- 
ney thus  obtained  was  agtiin  invested  in  coal, 
and  thus  39  ions  were  distributed,  and  during 
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the  severity  of  the  winter  about  two   hundredj  cause  is  the  appearance  in   immense  swarms,  ]  will  serve  to  corroborate  the  sad  picture  given 
families  were  furnished  with  sufficient  to  make'  of  a  larj^e  flv,  which  attacks  and   kills  the  iree^  by  our  Friends,  of  desliiulion  and   distress  ia 


tliem  comparatively  comfortable.     This  mode  insect.     'J'his  ma 

of  supplying  the  poor  with  fuel,  we  think,  pos-  but  it  is,  as  we  are  ; 

sesses  many  advantages.     There  is  scarcely  strictly  true. 

an   individual  who  cannot  obtain   the  l'  or  2 

cents   required    for   a  daily   supply,  and   it  is 

more  than  probable  that  many  finding  this  trifle 

sufficient    to  purchase   an   arlicle  of  essential 

value,   are   induced    to  spend   it  in  this  way, 

rather    than    fur    the    liquid    poison    pressed 

upon  them  at  the  dram-shops. 

If,  in  addition  to  fuel,  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  lile  were  furnished  at  a  small  advance 
on  the  wholesale  prices,  at  a  store  established 
for  that  purpose,  it  is  believed  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  iniemperance  would  be  removed  out 
of  the  way  of  many,  who  now  obtain  spirituous 
liquor  at  the  same  shops  where  they  go  for 
provisiiins,  fuel,  &c. 

One  hundred  and  ten  dollars  were  laid  out 
in  the  purchase  of  dry  goods,  and  making 
them  into  garments  ;  twenty-five  dollars  for 
boys'  shoes,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  oat- 
meal, rice,  and  groceries,  all  of  which  articles 
were  distributed  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
those  provided  the  winter  before.  The  balance 
of  eighty  dollars  twenty-one  cents  was  pre 
sented  to  the  Moral  Reform. 


eem  a  strange  statement, 
3ured  by  men  of  veracity, 


For  "The  Friend.' 


Money  collected,    - 
Paid  :— 
Wood,    - 

Soup  and  bread, 
Clothing-, 
Groceries,  &c.. 
Shoes,     - 
Moral  Reform, 
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S  37  68 
137  37 
300  00 
216  41 
50  00 
61  39 
155  21 


THE  STORMS  OF  LIFE. 

"Thus  far,"— The  Almighty  said— 

"Peace  !   Be  still!" 
"Here,  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  staid  ; 

It  is  my  will. 
And  the  storm  and  waves  obeyed. 


And  the  : 

Like  a  conquered  host,  dis 

Gave  up  the  victory. 

And 


enced  was  the  ocean's  might, 

And  the  wind. 
On  wings  of  zepiiyr  took  its  flight, 

Leaving  behind 
A  calm  ou  the  troubled  breast 

Of  the  mighty  deep; 
As  gentle  as  the  quiet  rest. 

Of  an  infant's  sleep. 


So,  when  the  storm 

.  of  life 

are  wak 

ng- 

Sorrows  in  the 

breast ; 

And  billows  o'er  ou 

r  bark  a 

re  breaki 

n?, 

Without  rest ; 

Let  Faith  then  guide  us,  as 

the  star 

Of  Hope  did  tl 

em. 

Who  souiiht  the  Sa 

viour  of  mankind 

In  Bethlehem. 

For  yet  the  same  omniscient  Power, 

And  helping  arm. 
Can  save  us,  when  the  tempests  lower. 

And  still  the  storm 
When  on  the  troubled  sea  of  Life. 

Yielding  our  will, 
His,  shall  be,  to  bid  the  weary  strife. 

Cease,  and  Be  still. 
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In  thus  rendering  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  duty  confided  to  us  has  been  per- 
formed, we  may  take  the  opportunity  to  say, 
that  although  the  amount  of  money  expended 
was  comparatively  small,  yet  the  benefit  re- 
sulting from  it  was  great  :  hundreds  were 
relieved  from  the  severe  sutTering  of  cold  and 
hunger,  for  whom  at  the  time  there  appeared 
no  other  means  of  succour  ;  and  the  bounty 
thus  conveyed  through  our  hands,  cheered  the 
hearts  and  awakened  the  gratitude  of  many 
who  seemed  ready  to  perish. 

Charles  Evans, 
William  Tuomas, 
M.  C.  Cope. 
Philada.,  Si.vth  mo.  4th,  1849. 


The  Pine  Tree  Insect. — Some  weeks  since, 
says  the  Wilmington  Chronicle,  we  mention 
ed  that  the  insect  which  was  so  destructive  last 
year  to  the  pine  trees  in  this,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  country  had  le-cnmmenced  opera- 
tions with  the  warm  weather.  We  have  re- 
cently, to  our  very  great  satisfaction,  been 
informed  that  the  snow  of  the  middle  of  las 
month  had  the  effect,  as  is  supposed,  of  check 
ing  the  evil  in  a  great  degree,  and  in  conjunc 
tion  with  another  cause,  will,  it  is  generally 
supposed,    arrest    it   altogether.     This    other 
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SIXTH  MONTH  9,  1849. 


New  York  Yearly  Meeting  for  discipline 
commenced  on  Second-day,  the  '-iSlh  ult  ,  and 
closed  on  Sixlhday,  the  1st  instant.  The 
Meelin"  of  Ministers  and  Elders  was  held  on 
the  Seventh-day  preceding.  We  intend  liere- 
after  giving  the  usual  particulars. 

The  address  from  the  Relief  Association  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  (see  page 
299,)  was  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  accompa- 
nied with  the  following  note  : 

"Dublin,  nth  of  Fifth  mo.,  1849. 

"  The  Secretaries  of  the  Relief  Committee 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  forward  herewilh  to 
the  Edilor  of '  The  Friend,'  with  their  kind 
re'jards,  a  copy  of  an  address  to  I  he  public  at 
large  in  Great  Brilain  and  Ireland,  which  has 
been  just  issued  by  their  comiriittee,  the  con- 
lenls  of  which  may  be  interestmg  to  their  kind 
Friends  in  America." 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  for  the  information  of 
some  of  our  readers,  lo  mention,  that  the  seve- 
ral sums  mentioned  in  the  address  being  in 
sterling  money,  the  same  multiplied  by  five 
will  nearly  give  the  value  in  dollars. 

The   following  taken  from  recent  papers, 


hat  interesting  but  atHiclcd  island  : 

Ireland — State  of  the  Country. — The  ap- 
proaching Summer  is  likely  to  be  one  of  ilie 
realest  horror  and  misery  that  we  have  yet 
seen.  Disease  is  cutting  away  the  population 
at  a  rale  not  easily  esiimaled;  and  the  people, 
under  the  pressure  of  their  wretchedness,  are 
fast  degenerating  into  brutality.  The  poor 
buried  by  stealth,  uncoffined,  and  at  night. 
Parents  bury  their  children  in  gardens  and  by- 
places,  to  hide  the  fact  of  their  death,  '  in  order 
bat  their  miserable  pittance  of  meal  might  not 
be  stopped.'  The  dogs  are  turning  into  beasts 
if  prey  ;  and  we  heard  a  few  days  since  of  a 
log  horrifying  a  parcel  of  men  assembled  at  a 
milh's  fjrge,  by  rushina  among  them  wiih 
he  head  of  a  child  in  its  moulh,  which,  no 
doubt,  it  had  scraped  out  of  its  shallow,  hasty 
grave. — Kerry  Post,  1th. 

"  We  have  been  unable  to  read  through 
some  of  the  paragraphs  published  under  the 
heading  '  State  of  Ireland.^  The  first  item  on 
the  list  is — we  can  scarcely  write  it — the  car- 
rion food,  we  should  raiher  say  ihe  carrion 
poison — of  a  horse  that  died  of  fever  being  de- 
voured by  the  hungry  creatures  in  the  madness 
of  famine — delirium.  Of  course  they  died. 
Then  comes  a  case,  though  less  revolting, 
more  heart-rending.  The  brother  leaves  home 
for  a  coffin  to  cover  the  remains  of  his  dead 
brother;  on  his  way  back,  at  three  miles  dis- 
tance, he  faints  under  his  burden  and  expires. 
The  two  brothers  were  buried  together. 

"  Coming  down  along  the  catalogue  we  meet 
the  Kenmare  tragedy.  In  that  inslance  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  had  been 
ately  discharged  from  the  workhouse.  Six  ol 
hem  perished  on  the  public  loads  on  the  way 
home.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  these  facts. 
These  isolated  wails  of  death  that  reach  the 
public  ear,  are  but  the  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
rule.  In  the  remote  villages — among  the 
mounlains  where  the  poor  had  made  their 
homes — how  many  hundreds  perish,  whose 
death  agonies  no  eye  but  that  of  Heaven  sees 
— whose  fale  the  recording  angel  alone  writes 
in  the  judgment  book  of  the  Almighty. — Free- 
man's  Journal,  12th. 

"  Emigration  from  Ireland. — Wiihin  the 
last  few  days  several  first  class  sailing  packets 
moved  off  from  the  Cusiom-house  quay  for 
New  York,  wilh  the  full  ntimber  of  passen- 
gers ;  and  while  we  now  write,  there  are  three 
or  four  more  taking  in  luggage  and  receiving 
on  board  detachments  of  the  rural  population, 
all  of  whom  are  eager  in  their  flight  from  this 
country.  Last  year  and  the  year  before,  the 
class  of  emigrants  that  proceeded  to  America 
was  almost  exclusively  composed  of  colliers, 
agricultural  labourers  and  mechanics,  whose 
passage  had  been  provided  by  iheir  landlords. 
Few  of  the  farmer  or  ihe  shopkeeper  grades, 
although  alarmed  at  ihe  speed  of  deslitulion 
wilh  which  they  were  surrounded,  had  resolved 
to  fly  wilh  the  remnant  of  Iheir  industry, 
which  ihey  still  retained,  and  hoping  for  beiier 
limes,  ihey  braved  ihe  calamity  for  another 
year  ;  but  now  and  for  the  last  two  months  of 
April  and  March,  a  most  important  change  has 
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been  introduced  in  the  rapid  flight  of  emigrants 
from  this  country  to  the  Uniied  States. 

"Tlie  last  pacivst  ship  that  left  the  Dubhn 
port  for  New  York  was  the  Mollis.  Every 
berth  in  the  first  cabin  of  the  jEoIus  was  occu- 
pied, and  had  there  been  space  for  the  accom- 
modution  of  as  many  more  as  had  been  there 
provided  for,  there  would  be  no  ditfit-uhy  in 
filling  it  wilh  occupants  of  highly  respectable 
classes.  The  passengers  in  the  first  cabin 
comprised  men  of  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions, shop-keepers,  graziers  and  larniers, 
who  iiitherto  maintained  very  important  posi- 
tions in  the  localities  in  which  they  lived. 
The  second  cabin  was  occupied  by  about  one 
hundred  persons,  many  of  whom,  from  their 
own  merits  and  acquirements  and  the  society 
in  which  they  were  entilled  to  move,  were  in 
no  respect  less  respectable  than  the  parties  in 
first  cabin.  Those  carried  with  them  letters 
of  credit  and  bills  of  exchange  on  New  York 
to  a  very  considerable  amount.  The  steerage 
passeniiers  were  composed  of  farmers,  who  had 
about  thirty  acres  of  land  and  under;  shop- 
keepers on  a  small  sfale,  in  provincial  towns  ; 
mechanics  of  various  handicrafts,  and  agricul- 
tural labourers." — Evening  Post,  lOtli. 

Children  who  are  nearly  all  the  time  in 
the  street,  contract  an  inveterate  dislike  to  con- 
finement, eilher  lor  the  purpose  of  learning  or 
labouring.  Almost  any  kind  of  business  by 
which  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  can  be 
had,  wiiether  begging,  peddling,  or  carrying 
penny  papers,  will  be  preferred  to  sieady  work 
in  doors.  It  is  very  questionable  whether  it 
is  an  ad  of  charity  to  give  money  lo  these 
systematic  street  beggars.  They  find  it  easier 
to  make  their  dollar  a  day  by  sauntering  Irom 
house  to  house,  than  by  useful  labour.  In 
very  cold  inclement  wealher  there  is  more 
reason  in  yielding  lo  those  feelings  which  re- 
strain us  from  letting  a  possible  sulferer  leave 
tlie  door  wilhout  something  to  feed  or  clothe 
him.  Bui  the  increase  of  persons  who  get  a 
hvelihood  without  producing  any  thing  valua- 
ble, warns  us  of  ihe  need  of  reflection  upon  this 
subject,  whether  we  are  not  encouraging  vice 
and  inddlcnce,  and  preparing  them  to  be  pesis 
of  society,  rather  than  performing  a  Christian 
duty. 

The  facts  recited  in  the  extract  from  the 
Boston  Alias,  show  the  disposition  that  pro- 
vails  among  thtit  class,  both  the  cliildren  of 
natives  and  of  foreigners. 

"Juvenile  Vagrancy  and  Delbiqvency. — 
We  had  occasion  last  winter  to  notice  with 
cominenHalion  the  opening  of  a  Room,  at  the 
Warren  Street  Chapel,  for  the  especi.il  benefit 
of  exposed  and  neglected  children.  They 
were  lo  be  provided  with  whatever  they  might 
need,  vpon  the  condition  of  their  going  to 
school.  We  are  sorry  lo  hear  that  lliis  vvas  a 
fearlul  stumbling-block.  The  children  did  not 
and  would  not  conte.  The  test  may  be  applied 
to  hundreds  of  cases.  The  children  and  their 
parents  would  turn  away  from  any  one,  let  his 
oflers  he  as  liberal  as  possible,  who  should  in- 
sist upon  their  tittending  school.  There  is  no 
remedy  except  in  an  enlightened,  judicious, 
and  firm  system  of  public  and  private  charity. 


Our  good  feelings  have  been  imposed  upon 
and  trilled  with  long  enough.  Let  the  follow. 
in<»  facts  also  be  attentively  and  generally 
C(jnsidBred.  It  appears  that,  during  the  winter 
months,  the  Secretary  of  the  Buston  Employ- 
ment Society  had  in  charge  seventy-two  boys 
of  loreign  parentage.  All  of  them  were  ex- 
ceedingly destitute,  themselves  and  friends 
living  inustly  upon  charily.  Good  homes  were 
otlered  ihem  in  the  country,  where  they  would 
be  educated  to  usefulness.  Only  thirteen 
could  be  persuaded  to  accept  of  these  benefits. 
They  pielerred  begging  and  idleness  lo  com- 
fort and  industry  ;  ignorance  and  brutality  to 
education  and  refinement.  On  the  other  hand, 
of  only  seventeen  destitute  American  boys, 
seven  were  provided  for,  they  constituting 
nearly  all  it  was  proper  then  lo  send  away." 
— Boston  Atlas. 

The  Annual  Association  of  Women  Friends, 
for  the  Relief  of  tiiclf  Children  in  the  Sum- 
mer Season,  take  this  method  of  informing 
Parents  ol'  the  more  respectable  of  the  pooler 
class,  who  may  have  children  suflering  from 
the  Summer  Couiplainl,  by  a  residence  in 
crowded,  ill  ventilated  courts  and  alleys,  that 
they  are  now  prepared  lo  receive  applications, 
and  will  furnish  gratuitously,  tickets  lijre.xcur' 
sions,  eilher  by  railroad  or  sleamboai-  ir 
extreme  cases,  if  prelerred,  board  in  the  conn 
try  will  be  procured  for  mothers,  with  iheir 
sick  infants,  Iree  of  expense. 

Apply  to  either  of  the  subjoined  acting  Com 
mitiee  : 

Rebecca  Collins,  129  Filbert  street, 
Mary  R.  Siroud,491  Arch  street. 
Lyditi  H.  Remiiigion,  192  N.   Sixth  street. 
Hannah  S.  Garrigues,  181  N.  Seventh  st. 
Mary  Ann  Bacon,  Jr.,  117  Race  street. 
Hannah  Maule,  148  Arch  street. 
Hannah  G.  Smith,  229  N.  Ninth  slreet. 
L)dia  Shipley,  14U  S.  Tenth  street. 
Sarah  Allen,  146  Pine  street. 
To  aid  in   the  promotion  of  this  benevolent 
work,  the   following   Physicians   have  kindly 
consented,  viz. : 

Dr.  R.  P.  Thomas,  73  S.  Twelfth  street. 
"    R.  Randolph,  234  Filbert  street. 
"    VV.  U.  Shuud,  222  N.  Eleventh  street. 
"    G.  VV.  Patterson,  Northern  Dispensary, 

No.  1  Spring  Garden  street. 
"    J.  VV.  Ash,  Philadelphia  Dispensary,  41 

S.  Fifth  street. 
"    E.  R.  Mayer,  128  Arch  street. 
"    L.  S.  Soiuers,  v^.^S  N.  Front  slreet. 
"    J.  Musgrave,  142  Pine  street. 
"    T.  S.  Reed,  147  Christian  street. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Amos  Battcy,  agent,  Starksboro',  Vl., 
for  Earl  Halloek,  $2,  vol.  21,  and  for  Mo.^es  Hunting- 
ton, Benjamin  Maconiber,  Jo.-ihna  F.  Meadcr,  Giibriel 
Guindon,  Benj.  Tuber,  James  M.  Hoag,  Geo.  Hark- 
ncss,  Jarvis  Hoag,  and  Moses  Gove,  each  S->,  vol.  23, 
for  H.  N.  Hall,  SI,  lo  52,  vol.  22,  and  for  Nathan  U. 
Gove,  S2,  to  No.  18,  vol.  23. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Commitlre  on  Admissions.  —  Samuel  Rettic, 
Jr.,  No.  7:i  North  Tenth  slreet;  Charles  l':ilis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  06  Chosl- 


nut  street;  William  Betlle,  No.  244  North 
h  stieel,  and  No.  14  South  Third  slreet; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  1>^0  Soulh  Second  slreet  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
Samuel  Betlle,  Jr.,  No.  73  N.  Tenth  slreet; 
John  Ellioll,  No.  2.52  Spruce  street;  John  Car- 
ter, No.  105  S.  Tsvelfth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor- 
ihington. 

WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Adelphi  School 
for  Coloured  Girls;  also  an  Assistant  in  ihe 
Infant  department  of  the  same  school,  bolh  to 
commence  the  1st  of  Ninlh  month  ilexi. 

Application  may  be  made  to  Joel  Cadbury, 
No.  9  Franklin  si  reel ;  James  Kite,  No.  129 
Walnut  street;  Josiah  H.  Newbold,  No.  145 
Franklin  slreet. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  ihe  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  lo  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
paid,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


Mariiied,  on  Fifth.day,  the  17th  of  Fiflh  month, 
184!),  at  Friends' meeting-hc.use,  in  Starksboro',  Vl., 
Joseph  D.  H.  Kattey,  son  of  Ezra  and  Ihe  late  Han. 
nah  H.  Butley,  to  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Jarvis  and 
Susanna  Hoag. 


Died,  at  Falhinglon,  Pa.,  Third  mo.  1 0th,  Rachel 
Price,  wife  of  John  Price,  in  the  fiOlh  year  of  her 
age,  after  a  lingering  illness  which  she  bore  with 
much  Christian  fiirlilufle.  Though  her  loss  is  keenly 
felt  by  her  family  and  near  relatives,  they  are  not 
without  a  hope  that  their  loss  is  her  everlasting  gain. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Falls  Monthly  Meeting. 

,   at  Avo,   Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  on  I3lh   of 

Fiflh  month  lasl,  Stantom  Fanning,  in  the  S.flth  year 
of  his  age;  a  menihir  of  Western  Monthly  .Meeting, 
Le  Ray  Qu^irterly  Meeting  — He  became  a  member  of 
our  religiiius  Society  from  convincemenl,  and  always 
maintained  a  consistent  and  steady  adherence  to  its 
ancient  doctrines  and  testimonies.  For  many  years 
he  occupied  the  responsible  station  of  overseer,  which 
he  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Friends.— In  his 
neiglibourhood  lie  was  highly  esteemed,  where,  as  a 
peacemaker,  he  was  very  usel'ul.-  During  his  last  ill. 
ncss,  he  expressed  liis  abiding  trust  in  Ihiil  abni^hty 
Ann  U|)on  which  Iir  had  leaned  tor  support  and  direc- 
tion in  heallli;  anil  his  entire  resignaliein  lo  Divine 
disposal,  wlirlJKT  lo  lie  again  raised  from  a  bed  of 
sickniss,  rjr  to  be  removed  from  works  to  rewards  — 
In  their  hereavemcnt,  bis  family  and  friends  have  the 
consoling  assurance,  that  his  day's  work  having  kept 
pace  witli  the  day,  he  has  been  admitted  to  join  that 
company  whose  robes  have  been  washed  and  made 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

,  in  this  city,  on  Scventh.day  morning,  the  2nd 

inst.,  Saraii  S.  Johnson,  widow  of  the  late  Robert 
Johnson ;   a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meet- 
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To . 

"  Stepney  Causeway,  First  mo.  I7th,  1801.* 

"  On  reading  my  dear 's  letter,  how 

did  tny  heart  ache  for  the  situation  of  some, 
and  feel  thankful  that  others  were  mercifully 
preserved  :  how  complicated  the  emotions  of 
my  soul ;  but  I  centred  here,  even  in  reflections 
like  these — '  Thine  arm  is  omnipotent,  oh 
Lord.  Thou  art  also  the  omnipresent  and 
omniscient  God.  Thou  knowest  the  depths  of 
Satan,  i  hou  *vviit  keep  those  tliat  luok  to 
Thee  ;  Thou  wilt  save  them  ;  yea,  Thou  wilt 
keep  them,  both  small  and  great,  '  as  the  apple 
of  thine  eye.'  Thou  wilt  magnify  thy  power, 
for  Thou  wilt  not  give  thy  glory  to  another, 
nor  thy  praise  to  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
Through  thy  goodness  and  thy  Truth,  all 
things  shall  work  toj;elher  for  good  to  those 
that  love  and  fear  Thee ;  blessed  forever  be 
thy  name.' 

"  It  is  cause  of  thankfulness  that  dear 

is  so  strengthened  and  favoured  in  his  allot- 
ment ;  and  oh  that  many  more  may  be  raised 
up,  in  this  drty,  to  the  fulfilling  the  promise 
abundantly,  I  will  put  saviours,  or  watchmen, 
upon  thy  walls,  who  shall  never  hold  their 
peace,  day  nor  night.  Throtigh  the  varied 
scenes  that  are  to  be  witnessed,  they  shall  not 
be  at  rest  or  at  ease.  The  serpent  that  be- 
guiled Eve  is  beguiling  very  many  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  :  well 
is  it  for  those  who  keep  their  habitations  in 
this  unchangeable,  ever  blessed  Truth  ;  for  no 
enchantment  or  divination  shall  prevail  against 
such  ;  and  though  others  may,  for  want  of 
watchful  dependence  upon  the  Source  of  nil- 
sufficiency,  wander  in  their  imagination,  and 
look  for  what  they  may  call  a  higher  and 
more  glorious  dispensation,  they  never  will 
come  at  it :  they  may  strain  their  eyes,  as  it 
were,  even  until   they  become   blind,  and  so 

from 


stumble  at  noon-day,  as  if  it  were  night,  but 
God  hath  revealed  the  last  dispensation  in  the 
Gospel  of  His  dear  Son.  Oh,  may  this  Gos- 
pel, this  one  eternal  power  unto  the  salv.Tiion 
of  ihe  s.>uls  of  men,  te  more  and  more  spread 
and  illustrated  in  the  world,  according  to  His 
holy  will  and  purpose,  saith  my  soul  ;  that  so 
as  it  relates  to  the  general,  as  the  sun  that 
risetli  in  the  east,  and  shinelh  from  one  part 
under  heaven,  even  unto  the  other  part  under 
heaven,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  may 
be.  His  coniing  may  be,  at  whose  name  or 
power,  every  knee  must  bow,  and  every  tongue 
confess,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth.  1  be- 
lieve it  is  so  with  individuals  who  singly  eye 
the  light  in  them,  that  it  comes  to  shine  more 
and  more,  until  the  whole  man  is  full  of  light; 
until  all  is  brought  into  holy  conformity,  and 
leavened  into  the  Divine  nature. 

"  Yesterday  my  dear  companion  came  with 
me  here  ;  we  had  reached  her  habitation  the 
night  before,  having  been  travelling  about  seven 
months.  We  have  returned  to  comfortable 
homes  in  our  different  allotments  in  life  ;  she 
to  her  worthy  husbancf,  and  I  to  my  dear  mo- 
ther, &c.  No  time  was  lost  that  I  know  of. 
1  have  much  to  be  thankful  for,  yet  am  not 
sensible  of  a  redundancy  oi  heavenly  g^od  ; 
far  from  it ;  neither  do  I  wish  for  this,  believ- 
ing it  is  in  Divine  wisdom  otherwise  ordered. 
Thou  art  very  kind  in  thy  manifested  care 
respecting  thy  S.  L.,  as  it  relates  to  settling  in 
life.  I  look  upon  changing  my  condition  for 
a  married  life,  as  very  important  ;  and  think  I 
should  not  venture  to  do  so,  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  it  was  clearly  in  Divine  wis- 
dom for  me  :  with  this  clearness,  I  apprehend 
we  are  not  likely  to  mistake  the  person  or 
place,  but  rather  to  be  assured  i'ully  in  these 
points." 

To . 

"  WcUingham,  near  Lewes,  1818. 
"Never  admit  a  thought  that  it  will 
do  for  thee  to  pass  along  as  others  do,  in  a 
line  of  mediocrity,  and  so  get  to  rest  and  peace 
at  last,  without  the  exposure  which  is  the  lot 
of  some  for  the  Troth's  sake;  rather  say  in 
ihy  heart,  '  Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me 
lo  do?'  so  will  the  dispensations  of  a  gracious 
Creator  be  abundantly  blessed  to  thee,  and 
thou  wilt  escape  that  state  of  cloudiness  and 
insensibility,  which,  sooner  or  later,  overtakes 
the  soul  which  is  not  given  up  to  the  service 
of  our  great  Master.  Clearness  of  vision  is 
mercifully  granted  to  all  those  with  whom,  in 
early  life,  obedience  keeps  pace  with  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  joys  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
are  the  certain  portion  of  all  those  who  do  not 
cast  up  a  way  for  themselves,  nor  limit  the 


Holy  One  of  Israel  ;  but  who,  in  simplicity  of 
heart,  follow  a  crucified  Saviour.  It  is  thus 
that  we  come  to  experience  the  rough  places 
lo  be  made  smooth,  and  the  crooked  paths 
straight ;  yea,  that  we  arc  taught  to  sit  dowu 
in  Ihe  kingdom  of  God,  having  fellowship  with 
all  the  faithful  seed,  even  as  with  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob:  in  this  kingdom  is  found 
joy,  gladness,  thanksgiving,  and  the  voice  of 
melody  ;  and  thus  we  see  that  all  our  suffer- 
ings are  more  than  compensated,  because  this 
is  the  joy  which  no  man,  nor  any  number  of 
men,  nor  devils,  can  possibly  take  from  us. 
This  is  the  sense  of  that  everlasting  kindness 
with  which  Divine  Goodness  hath  mercy  upon 
His  chosen,  for  He  saith,  '  For  a  small  mo- 
ment have  I  hid  my  face  from  thee,  but  with 
everlasting  kindness  will  I  have  mercy  on 
thee.' 

"  [  speak  of  the  good  things  of  the  kingdom, 
as  revealed  and  granted  in  this  life,  but  I  speak 
not  as  being  myself  full  and  abounding  at  pre- 
sent, yet  as  being  content  in  the  will  of  my 
Heavenly  Father,  who  best  knows  when  and 
how  to  dispense  the  riches  of  His  grace.  Oh  ! 
that  mine  eye  may  be  ever  turned  to  Him,  and 
my  dependence  only  on  His  arm  of  salva- 
tion." 

To  Mary  Davis. 
"  Southgate  Green,  Second  mo.  11th,  1819. 
"  Many,  very  many  have  been  my 
sore  conflicts  of  mind,  since  we  took  leave  of 
thee,  my  dear  sister,  and  many,  no  doubt, 
have  been  thine;  but  if,  in  all  these  things,  we 
become  '  more  than  conquerors  through  Him 
who  hath  loved  us,  and  given  Himself  for  us,' 
tribulation  will  but  more  intimately  unite  us 
wiih  Himself;  giving  us  to  discover,  with  in- 
creased clearness,  that  stale  which  is  altoge- 
ther the  workmanship  of  God,  even  ihe  holy 
city,  the  new  Jerusalem  which  cometh  down 
from  Him  out  of  heaven,  and  which  is  pre- 
pared as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband. 
Some  near  and  dear  lo  thee  and  to  me,  have, 
through  suffering,  become  already  prepared, 
and  entered  into  the  joy  of  their  Lord;  when 
we  can  scarcely  hope  for  the  same  consum- 
mate felicity,  when  our  poof  souls  are  left  in 
darkness  and  distress,  let  us  wait  on  Him  who 
hideih  His  face,  whose  glory  is  veiled  as  in  an 
impenetrable  cloud  ;  let  us  importune  Him  with 
unutterable  sighs.  Oh  I  surely  we  shall  hard- 
ly be  cast  off  forever !  Is  not  He,  lo  whom 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  look,  a  Friend  to 
the  needy  in  their  distress?  Ah  I  my  dear 
sister,  none,  whose  experience  has  not  been 
alike  painful,  can  form  any  just  idea  of  the 
sufferings  of  my  poor  mind,  even  now  ;  but  to 
whom  shall  we  go  in  our  trouble,  save  unto 
Him    who  hath   the    words    of    eternal    life? 
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Those  feelings,  so  repugnant  to  our  nature, 
may  be  a  necessary  ordeal,  to  prepare  the 
vessel,  as  a  channel  through  which  tlie  holy 
oil  flows.  Oh  !  my  soul,  have  patience.  I 
would  not,  however,  have  ihee  suppose  that  thy 
poor  friend  has  not  known  other  and  more 
joyous  moments  in  this  place;  yes,  my  sister, 
J  have  fell  the  power  in  dominion  in  my  soul  ; 
I  have  witnessed  the  reigning  of  the  immorlal 
seed,  when  waiting  upon  God.  At  one  time 
in  particular,  in  solemn  silence,  I  could  say, 
my  Beloved  'cometh  leaping  upon  the  moun- 
tains, skipping  upon  the  hills;'  He  made  haste 
to  help  me  ;  there  was  no  obstruclion  suffered 
to  prevail — I  was  mercifully  favoured  to  see 
Him,  the  Lord  my  God,  silling  upon  his  throne: 
I  knew  that  the  Lord  JesusChrist  had  taken 
unlo  Him  His  kingdom,  and  my  heart  sang 
Halleluia.  Oh  !  do  thou  ask  for  me,  that  1 
may  be  as  willing  to  suffer  as  to  rejoice,  when 
such  is  the  mind  of  my  Heavenly  Father,  that 
His  own  works  may  yet  praise  Him,  in,  by, 
and  through  me." 

(To  bo  continued.) 


Review  of   llie  Weiilhcr,  for  Fifth  mouth 

(May),  1849. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  past  month 
was  .59  degrees,  which  is  about  four  degrees 
below  the  average  of  the  month  for  a  series  of 
years.  The  coldest  May  for  59  years,  ac- 
cording to  Pierce's  record,  was  in  1790,  when 
the  mean  of  the  monih  was  56  degrees  only  ; 
the  warmest  was  in  1802  and  1826,  when  the 
mean  was  71  deg.  of  Fahrenheit. 

On  23  days  of  the  past  month  a  northerly 
wind  prevailed,  veering  from  due  N.  to  N.  E. 
and  N.  VV.  This  prevalence  of  northerly 
winds  is  not  usual  so  late  in  the  season,  and 
is  probably  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
floating  ice  which  is  now  making  its  way  down 
our  Atlantic  coast  in  vast  fields.  A  few  warm 
days  in  spring  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  along  the  Atlantic  slope  consi- 
derably above  the  temperature  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ocean  ;  the  superincumbent  air,  also, 
lias  its  temperature  changed  in  an  equal  or 
greater  degree,  and  becoming  thus  lighter,  it 
is  compelled  to  give  place  to  that  which  is 
colder  and  heavier,  from  the  adjacent  ocean, 
or  other  cold  region  ;  for  air  is  governed  by 
the  same  law  as  other  fluids,  the  heavier, 
(when  the  law  of  gravity  is  left  free  to  act) 
always  taking  the  lower  place. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  a  few  days  of  clear 
warm  weather  in  carJy  spring,  must  always, 
in  the  Atlantic  portion  of  these  Slates,  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  East  or  Northerly  wind,  lasting 
usually  from  5  to  10  days,  or,  till  ihe  surface 
of  the  earth  becomes  again  considerably  cool- 
ed. Water  is  a  bad  conductor  of  caloric,  and 
the  ocean  is  therefore  slow  in  changing  its 
temperatin-e ;  hence  we  frequently  witness, 
even  during  the  early  month  of  summer,  the 
sudden  springing  up  of  a  N.  E.  wind,  after 
one  or  more  very  warm  days.  Ordinarily, 
however,  by  the  Fifth  month,  the  ocean  in 
this  latitude  is  not  so  much  colder  than  the 
earth,  as  greatly  to  iiiduencc  the  course  of  the 


wind  ;  yet,  any  cause  which  should  operate  to 
keep  its  temperature  greatly  below  that  of  the 
surface  of  the  neighbouring  land,  would  neces- 
sarily prolong  this  influence;  and  such  cause 
we  have  seen  in  the  extended  fields  of  floating 
ice  lately  encountered,  north  and  east  of  us,  by 
passing  ships. 

Vegetation  in  and  about  the  city,  is  back- 
ward; our  hardy  native  grapes,  the  Isabella 
and  Alexa-nder,  under  a  fair  exposure,  usually 
blossom  by  this  lime — they  now  appear  to  lack 
ten  or  fourteen  days  for  this  process.  The 
wheat  and  grass  crops  in  the  neighbouring 
counties  promise  to  be  unusually  heavy.  Corn 
requires  more  heat,  and  is  backward. 

Frequent  rains  have  occurred  during  the 
month,  but  neither  snow  nor  ice  have,  I  believe, 
been  seen  near  the  city.  A  short  but  rather 
severe  tempest  occurred  on  ihe  evening  of  the 
4th,  during  which  a  Balsam  Poplar  {Fopvlii/; 
Balsamifera),  in  Logan  Square,  was  sliuck  by 
lightning  near  its  top;  the  fluid  passed  down  a 
main  branch  to  the  trunk,  thence  down  the 
trunk  to  within  five  feet  of  the  ground,  where 
it  appears  to  have  left  the  tree.  The  bolt 
seems  to  have  come  from  the  N.  E.,  and  in 
its  course  to'-'have  passed  over  dwellings  in 
Vine  street  about  as  elevated  as  the  tree,  and 
not  much  more  than  100  feet  fronrit.  Its 
track  on  the  tree  is  marked  by  a  continued 
broad  excoriation,  with  occasional  deep  fissures 
and  clefts  made  by  throwing  off  large  splinters 
of  solid  wood.  The  tree  seems  wonderfully  to 
have  resisted  Ihe  fearful  shock,  ils  verdure  ap- 
pearing perfect  to  ihe  present  lime. 

On  ihe  evening  of  the  10th,  at  81,  six  or 
eiglit  distinct  while  bands  or  clouds,  nearly- 
stationary,  were  apparent,  extending  across 
the  heavens  from  north  to  south,  and  seeming 
10  rest  upon  an  undefined  dark  cloud  or  haze, 
occupying  either  pole,  at  the  horizon.  The 
bands  were  from  two  to  three  degrees  appa- 
rent diameter,  nearly  equally  distant  from  each 
other,  viz. :  from  12  to  15  degrees  in  the  ze- 
nith, and  thus  divided  into  equal  sections  near- 
ly the  whole  visible  heavens.  They  appeared 
to  have  a  slight  internal  motion,  and  to  vary 
in  density,  stars  of  the  third  magnitude  being 
frequently  seen  through  them.  This  was 
doubtless  a  Boreal  Aurora  in  one  of  its  many 
phases,  and  1  regret  that  circumstances  did 
not  favour  a  more  continued  and  careful  obser- 
vation. 

The  threatened  irruption  of  the  Mississippi 
river  near  New  Orleans  has  ta'ken  place,  and 
caused  great  loss  of  properly  in  ihe  cily  and 
neighbouring  country  ;  about  400  houses  are 
said  to  be  surrounded  wilh  water,  and  ihe  four 
principal  graveyards  to  be  overflowed.  Up  to 
our  last  dales,  all  efforts  to  repair  the  princi- 
pal "crevasse"  bad  been  foiled,  and  the  water 
in  the  river  was  not  subsiding.  Floods  from 
the  same  cause,  but  less  disastrous,  are  said 
to  have  occurred  in  1823  and  1831. 

The  brig  Hannah,  Capl.  Shaw,  sailed  fi-om 
Newry,  county  of  Downs,  li-eland,  with  emi- 
grants, on  Ihe  od  of  April,  and  wjis  sunk  by 
floating  ice,  near  Newfoundland,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  Nearly 
100  perished  with  cold  on  the  ice,  where  the 
passengers  and  crew  had  taken  refuge.  The 
remainder   were   taken   into  Quebec    by  pass- 


ing vessels,  in  great  destitution.  The  ship 
Ann  arrived  at  Quebec  about  the  12th,  and 
reported  28  ships  in  the  ice.  On  the  25th  the 
survivors  of  the  emigrant  ship  Maria  were 
landed  at  Quebec  in  a  most  destitute  condition. 
The  Maria  was  from  Limerick,  Ireland,  and 
was  lost  in  the  ice  ;  "  three  of  her  crew,  and 
nine  nut  of  111  passengers,  only  were  saved." 
Several  other  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  it  is  not  known 
that  many  lives  were  lost  with  them. 

The  cholera  has  continued  lo  Iravel  on  with 
the  emigrant,  leaving  ils  seeds  in  almost  every 
town  and  landing  place  by  the  way  ;  it  has 
reached  Chicago  on  the  north,  and  a  point  on 
the  Missouri  in  the  West,  80  miles  above  Inde- 
pendence. In  the  South  it  has  visited  the 
principal  places  in  Texas,  and  the  Gulf  ports 
from  Mobile  lo  Vera  Cruz.  Thus,  a  pesti- 
lence, incautiously  admitted  into  New  Orleans 
a  few  months  ago,  has  already  destroyed  its 
thousands  ;  and  we  have  much  reason  lo  ap- 
prehend that,  before  the  ensuing  hot  season 
has  passed,  it  will  have  numbered  more  vic- 
tims than  did  the  sword  in  our  late  ruthless 
war  of  conquest. 

In  enumerating  the  moi-e  serious  calamities 
that  have  occurred  around  us  during  the  past 
month,  the  fire  at  St.  Louis,  by  which  a  con- 
siderable number  of  lives  and  several  millions 
of  pr'operty  were  sacrificed  in  a  few  hours, 
should  not  be  omitted  ;  neither  the  sinking  of 
the  steamer  Empire,  on  the  Hudson,  by  which 
it  is  already  ascertained  that  more  than  twen- 
ty, embracing  fathers,  mothers,  and  children, 
were  instantly  overwhelmed. 

While  thus  an  over-ruling  Providence  has 
permitted  afiiictions  lo  befal  us  in  no  common 
degree,  neither  the  experience  cf  the  past  nor 
drea,d  of  the  future,  seems  to  have  humbled  or 
taught  us  wisdom.  The  month  has  teemed 
with  murder,  riot,  and  outrage  ;  men,  bad  men, 
have  been  permitted  to  band  iheiTiselves  toge- 
ther for  crime,  and  waxing  bold  from  impu- 
nity and  numbers,  have,  in  our  own,  and  in  a 
neighbouring  Slate,*  for  days  or  weeks  in 
succession,  set  at  defiance  all  authority  !  Sure- 
ly these,  and  such  as  these,  whatever  they 
may  profess  with  their  lips,  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a  Providence  who  superintends  all  the 
affairs  of  men,  directing  as  well  "  Ihe  pesti- 
lence that  v\alketh  in  darkness"  as  "  the  des- 
truclion  that  wasteth  at  noon-day  ;"  they  do 
not  believe  that  there  is  Oise  who  is  able,  and 
"who  will  r-ender  to  every  man  according  to 
his  deeds." 

It  appears  from  our  record,  that  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  was  cool.  Thermomeier  52  at 
sunrise,  and  rose  lo  77,  wilh  a  strong  S,  wind 
at  2  p.  M. 

"  The  2d  and  3d  were  cool,  wilh  a  N.  W. 
wind.     Thermomeier  48  at  sunrise  and  68  at 

2  1'.  M. 

On  the  4th,  we  had  a  high  South  wind, 
which  by  2  i>.  m.,  had  carried  the  mercur-y  up 
from  52  in  the  morning  to  78°.  In  the  even- 
ing there  was  some  rain,  wilh  thunder  and 
sharp  lightning — one  charge  of  electric  fluid 
passing  through  a  tree  in  Logan  Square,  on 
its  way  from  a  cloird  lo  the  earth. 
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From  the  5th  to  the  12th  inclusive,  the  wind 
was  every  day  from  some  point  in  the  north, 
varying  from  N.  W.  to  N.  E. — for  a  few 
hours  only  it  was  East,  and  once  South.  The 
range  of  the  thermometer  during  this  time  was 
from  42  to  63.  Fires  in  our  rooms,  with  win- 
ter clothing,  were  required  for  comfort  and 
safety.  Tlie  heavens  were  mostly  overcast, 
and  some  rain  fell  on  3  days. 

The  morning  of  the  13th  was  still  cold,  and 
the  wind,  which  was  S.,  veered  to  the  S.  E.  in 
the  afternoon,  and  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
rain.     Thermometer  5.5  and  60. 

From  the  14lh  to  the  19th,  the  wind  was 
again  northerly,  twice  springing  up  for  a  few 
hours  at  the  S.  \V.  The  inean  temperature 
ranged  from  55  on  the  14th,  to  63  on  the  19lh. 
The  weather  was  mostly  clear,  but  windy. 

From  the  20th  to  the  23d,  inclusive,  we 
had  fine  clear  bland  weather,  with  a  S.  and  S. 
W.  wind.  The  mean  temperature  ranged 
from  67  on  the  20th,  to  li^  on  the  23d  ;  and 
the  mid-day  heat,  from  76  on  the  20th,  to  84 
on  the  23d.  These  few  days  of  summer  tem- 
perature induced  some  (m  other  respects  very 
prudent)  mothers  to  put  away  their  stoves, 
which,  two  days  after,  they  had  cause  to 
regret. 

On  the  24th  the  wind  was  at  the  north,  and 
remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  month,  varying 
only  4  or  5  points  to  the  E.  or  W.  On  4 
days  rain  fell,  and  the  remainder  were  cloudy. 
Range  of  thermometer  from  49  at  sunrise,  to 
64  at  2  p., 31. ;  and  the  mean  (since  the  24th, 
which  was  69.)  has  varied  from  52j  on  the 
25th,  to  63}  on  the  31st. 

We  have  put  down  17  days  as  clear,  and  7 
as  cloudy.  Some  rain  fell  on  7  days,  and  the 
whole  quantity  for  the  month,  at  the  Pennsyl 
vania  Hospital,  was  4  inches. 

P.  S. 
Phikda.,  Sixth  mo.  1st,  1849. 


West-town  School  Report. 

TO    THE    YEARLY    MEETING. 

The  Committee  to  superintend  the  Boarding 
School  at  West-town,  report, — 

That  during  the  year  ending  Tenth  month, 
1848,  66  boys  and  60  girls  were  admitted,  and 
the  average  number  of  pupils  for  the  same  pe- 
riod was  193,  viz.,  110  boys  and  83  girl.s. 

Two  deaths  have  occurred  among  the  pu- 
pils during  the  year  ;  with  the  exception  of 
these,  and  a  few  cases  of  indisposition,  mostly 
slight,  the  family  has  been  favoured  with  good 
health.  Discipline  has  been  maintained,  the 
domestic  arrangements  judiciously  attended  to, 
and  general  order  and  harmony  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  Institution. 

Meetings  for  Divine  worship  have  been  re- 
gularly held  as  usual  on  First  and  Fifth-days. 

The  stated  examinations  of  the  School  have 
been  attended  as  heretofore  by  sub-committees 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  liavo  afforded 
in  general  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  pupils  in  their  various  studies. 
The  Holy  Scriptures  are  frequently  read,  and 
poriions  of  them,  and  Barclay's  Catechism  and 
Bevan's  View  committed  to  memory  ;  and  we 
bslieve  the  teachers  endeavour  to  fulfil  their 


important  duties  with  industry  and   perseve- 
rance. 

The  disbursements  for  family  e.xpenses, 
salaries,  wages,  and  incidental  charges,  have 
been  ^16,974  60  cents,  and  for  repairs  and 
improvements,  $584  42  cents,  making  toge- 
ther, $17,559  02  cents.  The  amount  charged 
for  board  and  tuition,  is  $15,474  01  cent  ;  the 
profits  on  merchandise,  and  receipts  from  other 
sources,  were  $633  40  cents,  making  together, 
$16,107  41  cents,  and  leaving  a  deficiency 
in  the  school  department,  of  $1,450  97  cents. 
The  net  income  from  the  rent  of  the  farm  was 
$1,292  13  cents.  After  crediting  the  general 
account  with  this  sum,  there  remains  a  debit 
against  the  School  of  $159  49  cents. 

Since  the  last  Report,  the  boys'  gallery  and 
wash-house  have  been  thoroughly  refitted.  An 
abundant  supply  of  water  for  family  use, 
which  was  much  needed,  has  been  obtained, 
and  being  introduced  into  the  kitchen  and  ad- 
jacent rooms,  is  found  to  be  a  great  conveni- 
ence. 

Several  other  improvements  have  been 
made,  most  of  which  have  been  furnished 
without  expense  to  the  Institution  ;  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  make  others,  which,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  be  paid  for  in  like  manner. 

Upon  a  recent  examination  of  the  farm- 
house, the  roof  was  found  to  be  in  such  a 
decayed  condition,  as  to  preclude  the  probabi- 
lity of  repairing  it  to  any  advantage.  Much 
of  the  wood  work  throughout  the  building  is 
also  out  of  repair,  and  the  floor  of  the  piazza 
fronting  it  so  nearly  worn  out,  that  it  will  soon 
have  to  be  renewed.  The  building  is  old,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  apartments  exceedingly 
inconvenient,  and  not  calculated  to  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  Friends  that  necessarily 
have  to  be  entertained  and  lodged  there.  The 
alterations  and  additions  which  would  be  re 
quired  to  answer  that  purpose,  would  involve 
an  expense  not  widely  differing  from  the  cost 
of  putting  up  a  new  building  adapted  to  the 
object  in  view.  The  old  barn  which  was 
the  property  at  the  time  it  was  purchased, 
well  as  the  wagon-house,  are  also  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition,  and  must  soon  be  tho 
roughly  repaired  or  replaced  by  others.  Th( 
cost  of  erecting  a  house  of  the  description  al 
hided  to,  is  esl:imated  at  $i,500,  and  a  barn 
with  carriage  and  wagon-house  attached,  might 
be  built  for'$2,500. 

If  the  means  could  be  obtained  to  make 
these  improvements,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
do  so  at  an  early  period,  as  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  buildings  renders  them  scarcely 
tenantable. 

A  concern  is  cherished  by  the  Committee  to 
conduct  this  interesting  and  important  Institu- 
tion in  conformity  with  our  Christian  princi- 
ples and  testimonies; — they  acknowledge, 
however,  that  they  would  be  enabled  to  enforce 
some  of  the  necessary  regulations  more  effec- 
tually, if  there  was  a  more  fervent  and  united 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  place 
their  children  at  the  School.  The  beneficial 
influence  which  we  believe  this  Seminary  has 
had  upon  the  children  of  our  Society,  should 
be  an  encouragement  to  persevere  in  faithfully 
maintaining  it,  not  doubting  that  as  there  is  a 
humble  reliance  upon  him  who  has  hitherto 


blessed  the  efforts  of  those  concerned  in  its 
management,  the  everlasting  welfare,  as  well 
as  the  literary  improvement  of  many  of  the 
rising  generation,  will  still  continue  to  be  pro- 
moted by  it. 

It  being  the  usual  period  for  the  new  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  the  subject  is 
noticed  for  the  attention  of  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee, 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  l.^th,  1849. 

A  Profligate  Youth. — A  pious  and  venera- 
ble father  had  a  vain  and  profligate  son  ;  often 
had  he  reasoned  and  expostulated  with  him, 
mingling  tenderness  with  advice,  and  tears 
with  remonstrance;  but  all  were  ineffectual. 
Bad  company  and  vicious  habits  rendered  the 
unhappy  youih  deaf  to  instructions.  At  length 
his  aged  parent  became  ill ;  and  calling  his 
son  to  him,  entreated  him  with  his  dying 
breath  that  he  would  grant  him  one  small  fa- 
vour, the  promise  of  which  would  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  dissolving  nature.  It  was — that  his 
son  should  retire  to  his  chamber  at  least  half 
an  hour  every  day  for  some  months  after  his 
decease.  He  prescribed  no  particular  subject 
to  employ  his  thoughts,  but  left  that  to  him- 
self. 

'J"he  youth  pledged  his  honour  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  promise  ;  and  when  he  became  an 
orphan  punctually  performed  it.  At  first  he 
was  not  disposed  to  improve  the  minutes  of 
solitude  ;  but  various  reflections  arose  in  his 
mind;  his  conscience  awoke;  it  reproved  him 
for  having  slighted  a  parent  who  had  done  so 
much  for  his  welfare  ;  it  renewed  the  impres- 
sion of  his  dying  scene  ;  it  gradually  pointed 
him  to  a  Supreme  Being,  a  future  judgment, 
and  a  solemn  eternity.  God  was  pleased  to 
sanctify  these  solitary  moments,  and  to 
strengthen  his  convictions.  Retirement  effect- 
ed what  advice  could  not,  and  a  real  change 
took  place.  He  quitted  his  companions  and 
reformed  his  conduct;  virtue  and  piety  filled 
up  the  rest  of  his  days,  and  stamped  sincerity 
on  his  rcpenlance, — to  say  all  in  a  word — he 
lived  and  died  a  Christian. 


Hvge  Electrical  Machine. — At  the  United 
States'  Rope  Walk,  Cbarlestown,  Mass.,  which 
by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  tho  largest  and  best 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States; 
there  is  in  operation  a  huge  electrical  machine, 
which  by  the  motion  of  the  other  machinery, 
is  constantly  throwing  off'its  sparks  and  shocks. 
The  principal  part  of  this  great  electrical  ma- 
chine, consists  of  an  immense  leather  driving 
band,  which  conveys  power  from  the  engine 
to  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  friction 
of  this  long  belt  over  the  pullies  produces  elec- 
tricity with  great  rapidity,  and  it  may  at  all 
times  be  collected  from  the  band  hy  any  of  the 
ordinary  means.  The  fingers  being  presented 
to  the  belt  a  continuous  stream  of  sparks  passes 
to  the  body  with  the  usual  prickling  sensations, 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  glowing  as  if  with  fire. 
If  an  individual  is  isolated  by  standing  upon 
glass  and  presents  a  key  or  any  other  metallic 
substance  to  the  belt,  he  instantly  becomes 
charged  witli  electricity,  cominunicating  and 
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receiving  shocks  by  touch  with  another  by- 
stander. Any  number  of  Leyden  jars  can 
quiciily  be  charged  by  means  of  this  belt,  and 
a  shock  produced  which  would  kill  an  ox 
As  the  bell  runs  in  the  upper  story  or  garret 
of  the  building,  it  is  seldom  noticed  by  visiters, 
although  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities. — 
Late  Paper. 

From  the  National  Era. 

THOUGHTS  OF  HEAVEN. 

No  sickness  there. 
No  weary  wasting  of  the  friinie  away. 
No  fearful  shrinking  from  the  midnight  air. 
No  dread  of  summer's  briglit  and  fervid  ray  I 

No  hidden  grief. 
No  wild  and  cheerless  vision  of  despair; 
No  vain  petition  for  a  swift  relief, 
No  tearful  eye,  no  broken  heart,  are  there. 

Care  has  no  home 
Within  that  realm  of  ceaseless  praise  and  song — 
Its  tossing  billows  break  and  melt  in  foam, 
Far  irom  the  mansions  of  the  spirit-throng. 


The  storm's  black  wing 
Is  never  spread  athwart  celestial  skies, 
Its  wailings  blend  not  with  the  voice  of  Spring, 
As  some  too  tender  floweret  fades  and  dies. 

No  night  distils 
Its  chilling  dews  upon  the  tender  frame : 
No  morn  is  needed  there !  the  light  which  fills 
The  land  of  glory,  from  its  Maker  came. 

No  parted  friends 
O'er  mournful  recollections  iiave  to  weep — 
No  bed  of  death  enduring  love  attends, 


To  watch  the  i 


[ig  of  a  pulseless  sleep  ! 


No  withered  flower 
Or  blasted  bud  celestial  gardens  know  ! 
No  scorching  bl;i  t,  or  fierce  descending  shower, 
Scatters  destruction  like  a  ruthless  foe. 

No  battle-word 
Startles  the  sacred  hosts  with  fear  and  dread  ! 
The  song  of  Peace,  Creation's  morning  heard, 
Is  sung  wherever  angel  footsteps  tread  ! 

Let  us  depart, 
If  home  like  this  await  the  weary  soul ! 
Luuk  u,,,  thou  stricken  one  !  thy  wuundcd  heart 
Shall  bleed  no  more  at  sorrow's  stern  control. 

With  Faith  our  guide. 
White-robed  and  innocent  to  tread  the  way. 
Why  fear  to  plunge  in  Jordan's  rolling  tide. 
And  find  the  haven  of  eternal  day. 


Thomas  Scattergooil  ami  his  Times. 


(Co 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  our 
late  valued  Friend  Joseph  VVhilall,  attending 
meetings  in  New  York  Slate,  met  and  travel- 
led in  company  vvilh  Comfort  Collins.  She 
was  then  about  eighty-seven  years  of  age. 
She  was  pure  in  her  gift,  and  remarkably 
green  and  lively  in  spirit.  Joseph  was  often 
deeply  tried  with  the  temptations  of  the  Evil 
one,  and  as  he  looked  on  this  aged  veteran  in 
the  Lamb's  army,  he  deemed  that  her  early 
spiritual  conflicts  had  been  attended  wilh  such 
success  that  she  was  now  redeemed  from  the 
love  of  earthly  things  and  released  from  temp- 
tation. He  asked  her  if  it  were  so.  In  reply 
she  told  him,  she  found  it  as  needful  to  watch 


against  the  attacks  of  the  devil,  as  at  any  for 
mer  period  of  iier  life. 

In  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  Chrisliar 
circumspection,  humility,  and  watchfulness 
unto  prayer,  even  to  old  age,  we  give  the  fol 
lowing  awful  narrative.  About  the  year  17;i8 
a  valuable  minister  in  our  Society  had  a  son 
born  to  hiiTi.  The  child  grew  up,  but  refused 
to  be  instructed  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord.  He  became  vile  and  profligate, 
partaking  of  all  pollution  wilh  greediness,  and 
indulging  in  drunkenness,  ribaldry,  and  swear- 
ing. He  shook  off  all  the  restrainis  of  religion, 
evinced  no  filial  love  and  respect,  but  seemed 
to  endeavour  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  ten- 
derly conccmed  father.  Oftentimes  at  night, 
lie  would  place  himself  under  the  window  of 
the  bi'droom  of  his  parent,  and  there  wilh  aw- 
ful hardihood  would  iTiock  the  last  sermon  he 
had  heard  that  parent  deliver.  In  meeting  he 
was  sometimes  known  to  place  himself  where 
the  sun  shone,  and  with  a  piece  of  glass  cause 
a  reflection  of  the  light  to  fall  in  the  eyes  of 
his  father  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  public 
ministry.  Such  was  he  as  a  youth, — such  he 
continued  till  nearly  thirty  years  of  age. 

He  was  at  this  last  mentioned  period  em- 
ployed on  the  sea,  and  being  accidentally 
knocked  overboard,  was  in  danger  of  per- 
ishing. In  this  moment  of  peril,  with  an  in- 
slant  eternity  in  view,  he  was  fiivoured  to  feel 
that  conviction  for  the  sins  of  his  life,  which 
led  him  to  cry  mightily  unto  God.  He  cove- 
nanted ill  sincerity,  that  if  delivered  from  the 
death  which  seemed  inevitable,  the  life  thus 
preserved  should  be  dedicated  unto  God  his 
Saviour.  His  prayer  was  heard, — a  means  of 
deliverance  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented, and  he  was  saved.  The  covenant  of 
his  hour  of  peril  was  not  forgotten;  he  with- 
drew from  a  seafaring  life,  entered  into  trade, 
prospered  in  business,  and  walking  in  humi- 
lity and  fear,  gave  evidence,  that  he  was  a 
sincere,  heart-changed  penitent.  He  soon  won 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  around 
him.  At  thirty-seven  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings  of  his  own  Yearly  Meeting,  and  for  forty 
years  accejitably  filled  that  station.  Soon  he 
was  acknowledged  an  eld(>r,  but  held  not  that 
appoinlment  long,  as  a  gift  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  was  shortly  after  committed  to 
him. 

As  a  minister,  be  was  often  favoured  re- 
markably to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, 
baptizing  them  into  tears  ;  —  and  when  drawn 
into  public  supplication,  he  was  awfully  solemn 
and  impressive.  He  was  naturally  eloquent, 
and  the  same  kind  of  fervid  feeling  which  ani- 
mated his  own  heart,  he  had  great  power  of 
awaking  in  others,  even  on  subjects  not  strict- 
ly religious.  Hesomelimes  under  appointments 
from  the  Society  of  Friends  was  led  to  lay  the 
slate  of  the  poor  Africans  before  committees 
of  the  legislature,  and  on  such  occasions  he 
was  remarkably  impressive.  In  unity  wilh 
the  church,  and  beloved  and  esteemed  by  all 
who  knew  him,  his  life  was  bright  and  pros- 
perous as  it  drew  towards  its  clo.se.  At  eighty 
years  of  age,  mortal  eye  perceived  not,  but  that 
he  was  walking  in  peace,  humility,  and  cir- 
cumspection before  God.     Soon  after  that  pe- 


riod, however,  it  became  apparent,  that  spirit- 
ual weakness  was  creeping  over  him.  An 
attachment  for  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
returned;  he  did  not  seek  wilh  true  earnest- 
ness to  his  dear  Saviour  for  strength  to  resist 
this  awful,  overwhelming,  and  soul-destroying 
propensity.  The  love  of  it  grew  upon  him,  he 
indulged  in  it  more  and  more,  till,  degraded 
and  debased,  the  Society  of  which  he  had  been 
an  ornament,  felt  itself  obliged  to  disown  him. 
He  was  not  left  without  deep  contrition  of  soul 
at  times,  in  a  feeling  of  which  he  gave  to  a 
Friends  the  substance  of  the  above  account. 
The  Friend  says,  "  I  visited  him  in  the  Fifth 
monlh,  1826  ;  and,  as  in  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient palace,  we  behold  the  remains  of  great- 
ness and  grandeur;  so  we  saw  in  him  the 
remains  of  a  great  nfind,  and  the  traces  of  the 
King  of  heaven.  From  the  remarks  which  he 
made,  and  the  sense  he  had  of  things,  it  was 
evident  he  had  known  and  felt  the  power  of 
Truth  ;  but  the  sweet  savour  we  once  felt  in 
his  company  was  not  there;  for  the  King  in 
His  beauty  had  fled.  His  case  powerfully 
suggests  the  necessity  of  watchfulness,  from 
youth  to  advanced  age,  even  as  long  as  life 
lasts.  He  died  the  1st  of  the  Second  month, 
1827,  aged  nearly  eighty-nine  years."* 

"  What  1  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all, 
watch  1"  No  age,  no  situation  in  life  is  ex- 
empt from  the  necessity  of  watchfulness. 
Watch,  lest  the  enemy  of  your  souls,  in  the 
weakness  of  advanced  age  should  get  some 
advantage  over  you!  Watch,  lest  inward  or 
outward  temptations,  the  voice  of  friends  or 
enemies,  should  bring  a  cloud  over  your  under- 
standing, and  eclipse  the  brightness  of  your 
closing  day! 

The  habits  of  evil  indulged  in  the  days  of 
youth,  may  come  back  in  our  houis  of  infir- 
mity, seeking  again  to  enthral  us, — undue  de- 
pendence upon  the  opinions  of  some  of  our 
Friends  may  occasion  us  to  get  warmly  inter- 
ested in  that  which  is  not  of  the  Truth,  and 
we  may  without  close  watchfulness  sutler  in 
this  way  a  cloufl  of  difficulty,  dimness,  and 
doubt  to  overshadow  us.  Various  causes  have 
ndeed  sorrowfully  affected  the  closing  hours 
of  not  a  few,  who  have  loved  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  ihe  end  ;  their  strength  of  vision  and 
clearness  of  discernment  in  things  spiritual 
have  been  in  some  measure  lost,  and  the  com- 
fort of  a  joyful  faith  and  hope  have  not  been 
experienced  in  the  hour  of  death.  The  Lord 
is  the  strength,  the  preserver,  the  light,  the 
life  of  his  people,  in  the  buoyancy  of  youth, 
Ihe  vigour  of  manhood,  the  weakness  and  frail- 
ties of  age.  If  we  lean  upon  him, — if  we  have 
our  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  his  light  will 
be  about  us,  and  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  con- 
flicts, and  in  the  dark  shadow  of  the  valley  of 
death  itself,  his  arm  will  be  underneath  us,  and 
his  presence  will  secretly  comfort  us.  We 
shall  know  a  being  preserved  in  trustful  pa- 
tience through  every  baptism  allotted  to  pre- 
pare us  for  that  glory  which  shall  be  re- 
vealed. 

Some  of  us  have  known  an  instance  of  one, 
who  by  Divine  Grace  was  reached  when  in  a 

•  For  a  more  cctendcd  account  of  this  case,  see 
Supplement  to  the  Annual  Monitor  of  1834. 
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very  degraded,  moral,  and  mental  condition, 
and  who,  abiding  in  humble  faithfulness,  was 
raised  up  and  made  to  sit  as  it  were  with 
princes.  The  moral  nature  was  renovated, 
the  mental  enlarged  and  refined,  and  a  dispen- 
sation in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus  was  committed  to  him,  which  he  exer- 
cised to  the  comfort  of  the  church.  After  a 
time  of  faithful,  humble  labour,  self  began  to 
get  up  in  him,  and  his  ministry  ran  into 
words.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  his  fall- 
ing aivay,  was  an  unwillingness  to  receive  the 
advice  of  the  elders  and  concerned  Friends, 
respecting  his  ministry.  With  a  liigh  opinion 
of  himself,  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  those  who 
gave  him  advice  grew  up  in  his  mind.  He 
■was  ready,  when  the  separation  took  place  un- 
der Ellas  Hicks,  to  join  his  followers,  who  were 
for  having  the  ministry  unshackled.  Trials 
were  of  course  his  portion,  and  the  infirmities 
of  age  came  prematurely  upon  him.  As  one 
by  one  his  powers  of  mind  decayed,  former 
habits  returned,  and  found  neither  religious 
sensibility  nor  rational  energy  to  restrain  them, 
Once  more  the  profanity  of  early  life  sullied 
those  lips,  once  divinely  anointed  to  preacl 
the  doctrines  of  purity  and  peace  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour.  At  last  death  came 
leasing  his  friends  from  their  long  service  of 
sorrow  by  the  unreasoning,  yet  human  being 
and  closing  up  for  him  all  probation  or  possi 
bility  of  changing  his  spiritual  condition. 

Let  us  return  now  to  Comfort  Collins.  She, 
as  her  natural  faculties  decayed,  seemed  to 
retain  all  her  spiritual  perceptions  and  sensi- 
bilities ih  their  brightness.  Matthew  Franklin 
who  visited  her  in  1812,  thus  writes,  "  We 
called  to  see  Comfort  Collins,  aged  one  hun- 
dred and  one  years  and  eight  monlhs.  A 
more  instruclive  and  precious  opportunity  I 
have  no  remembrance  of!  All  her  lacuilies 
have,  in  a  manner,  fled,  save  religious  sensi- 
bility.  She  has  nn  recollection  of  ever  having 
had  a  husband  or  children,  houses  or  lands;  nor 
any  remembrance  of  her  nenrest  friends  when 
named  :  yet  her  sense  of  Divine  good,  and  the 
religious  fervour  of  her  mind,  appear  unabated. 
We  slayed  about  an  hour  with  her  ;  the  whole 
of  which  time,  she  was  engHged  in  praising  her 
Maker, — in  exhorting  us  to  love  the  Lord,  and 
to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven; — several  time? 
saying,  '  One  hour  in  ihe  Lord's  presence  is 
belter  than  a  thousand  elsewhere.  1  know  it 
'Friends;  I  know  it  by  experience.'  Then  her 
voice  would  settle  away  with  that  kind  of  me- 
lody, which  dear  old  Mary  Griffin  used  to 
make;  and,  after  being  still  a  minute  or  two, 
she  would  again  lift  it  up  with  angelic  sweet- 
ness in  praising  the  Lord,  and  advising  us  to 
love  and  fear  him.  She  often  looked  around 
upon  us,  and  said,  '  I  love  you  dear  Friends, 
though  you  are  strangers  to  me;  but  I  love 
them  that  love  the  Lord.  Blessed  be  his  holy 
name.'  She  held  B.  P.  and  myself  by  the 
hand,  nearly  all  the  time,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany were  in  tears  while  we  stayed.  The 
remembrance  of  the  opportunity  is  not  yet  off 
my  mind,  nor,  I  hope  ever  will  be,  while  me- 
mory remains;  for  I  think  Mary  Griffin  and 
Comfort  Collins  are  the  most  memorable  in- 
stances of  the  reality  and  rectitude  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Light  and  Life,  ne.\t  to  the  influence 


thereof  in  my   own    soul,    that  I  ever   met 
wiih." 

It  appears  that  Comfort  Collins  died  shortly 
after  this  visit.  Mary  Griffin,  referred  to 
above,  was  born  in  the  Filth  month,  1710,  at 
Stonington,  in  Conned icut,  and  lived  to  be 
more  than  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Her 
father,  Moses  Palmer,  was  a  presbyterian, 
zealously  attached  to  that  profession  of  reli- 
gion, and  anxious  to  educate  her  therein.  Thus 
she  was  brought  up  strictly  in  the  attendance 
of  daily  family  prayers,  yet  was  allowed  to 
attend  balls,  and  some  of  the  more  respectable 
places  of  amusement.  Her  understanding  was 
developed  early,  and  she  evinced  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension.  When  she  was  six 
years  of  age,  she  overheard  her  parents  speak- 
ing of  the  salary  they  paid  their  minister.  Her 
mother  was  inclined  to  pay  largely,  and  said 
in  justification  of  her  proposed  liberality,  "  We 
must  not  starve  the  Gospel."  The  little  girl 
promptly  answered,  "Starve  the  Gospel,  mo- 
ther! that  you  cannot  do;  for  it  is  the  power 
of  God  unlo  salvation,  to  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth."  As  she  grew  older,  she  was  brought 
in  measure  to  know  the  operations  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  submit  to  the 
restraints  of  his  cross.  At  one  time,  whilst 
dancing,  her  mind  became  solemnly  impressed 
with  the  evil  of  thus  misspending  her  time, 
and  immediately  quitting  the  dance,  she  took 
a  seat.  This  act  surprised  her  companions, 
who  questioned  her  as  to  the  cause.  She 
honestly  told  them  what  had  been  the  motive, 
and  said  she  would  never  take  another  step  in 
a  dance.  She  kept  her  promise.  In  afier 
life,  in  relation  to  her  youth,  she  said,  "  I  do, 
from  a  degree  of  experience,  certainly  know, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moving  upon  the  minds 
of  children  in  early  life,  reproving  for  evil,  and 
justifying  for  well  doing.  When  young,  I 
often  retired  alone,  and  the  breathings  of  my 
nind  were,  that  if  I  were  spared  to  arrive  at 
he  state  of  a  woman,  the  Lord  would  enable 
Tie  to  be  a  good  woman.  But,  by  not  yielding 
n  faithfulness  to  the  manifestalions  of  Truth 
my  mind  was  led  into  youthful  vanities,  foi 
which  1  was  secretly  reproved.  When  ar 
rived  at  mature  age,  attending  a  meeting  ap' 
pointed  by  Friends  near  my  residence,  the 
Father  of  mercies  was  pleased  to  meet  with 
!  in  a  wonderful  manner.  May  I  never  for- 
l  the  lender  dealings  of  a  gracious  God  !" 
Before  Mary  Palmer  attained  the  age  of 
imanhood,  she  married,  still  continuing  a 
■mber  among  the  Presbyterians.  After  she 
had  been  married  several  years,  she  heard  that 
a  minister  amongst  Friends  had  appointed  an 
evening  meeting  to  be  held  a  few  miles  from 
her  residence.  She  felt  a  strong  desire  to  at- 
tend it,  but  her  husband  was  from  home,  and 
he  had  no  one  to  take  charge  of  her  children. 
When  the  time  came  near  for  the  meeting  to 
be  held,  she  concluded  she  must  go  ;  so  getting 
an  early  supper,  she  put  her  two  children,  one 
of  which  was  quite  young,  to  bed,  wailed  until 
they  fell  asleep,  and  then  went  to  meeting. 
She  felt  that  she  was  leaving  them  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  an  all. wise  and  merciful 
Providence,  and  said  to  herself,  "  I  have  faith 
to  believe  they  will  be  cared  for  till  my  re- 
turn." 


Her  journey  was  difficult;  a  stream  of  water 
she  had  to  cross  was  much  swollen,  and  ran 
over  the  foot  bridge.  The  passage  seemed 
to  her  dangerous,  but  believing  duty  re- 
quired her  proceeding,  she  waded  the  stream. 
At  the  meeting  she  lelt  a  necessity  of  rising 
and  expressing  this  text  of  scripture,  "  Though 
thou  exalt  thyself  as  the  eagle,  and  though 
thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars,  thence  will 
I  bring  thee  down,  saith  the  Lord."  She  de- 
livered this  message,  and  felt  peace  in  her 
obedience.  VVhen  she  returned  home  she 
found  her  children  safe.  The  short  sermon 
she  had  preached  was  of  singular  service.  A 
proud  man  was  present  who  had  given  Friends 
much  trou-ble,  and  was  at  that  time  en- 
gaged in  prosecuting  an  overbearing  project. 
The  discourse  Mary  was  commissioned  to  de- 
liver, was  by  the  Holy  Spirit  made  to  carry 
conviction  to  his  soul.  His  purpose  was 
changed  ;  his  heart  was  humbled  ;  he  acknow- 
ledged  his  evil  conduct,  and  became  a  valuable 
member  amongst  Friends. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Central  Australia. 

Expedition  into  Central  Australia,  in  the 
I/ears  1844,  5,  and  6,  by  Captain  Charles 
Sturt. 

Australia  is  a  strange  country,  and  the  more 
it  is  explored,  the  more  phenomena  are  met 
with  differing  from  those  of  other  countries. 
The  late  expedition  of  Capt.  Sturt  has  made 
known  to  us  some  parts  that  had  been  unvisit- 
ed  before  by  Europeans. 

The  North. eastern  coast  of  this  vast  island, 
is  deeply  indented  by  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria, 
which  reaches  in  a  long  way  towards  the  inte- 
rior. At  the  head  of  the  gulf,  Ihe  land  is  very 
low,  scarcely  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
On  the  southern  coast  of  Australia,  Spencer's 
Gulf  also  runs  far  up  into  the  land,  and  at  its 
upper  extremity  communicates  with  Lake 
Torrens,  a  long,  comparatively  narrow,  and 
horse-shoe-shaped  tract,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  water. 

it  is  properly  a  bed  of  salt  mud,  almost  pre- 
cisely on  a  level  with  the  sea.  The  parts 
nearest  to  dry  land  are  covered  with  an  incrus- 
tation of  salt.  As  the  traveller  advances  over 
\h'-'^,  the  crust  breaks  beneath  his  feet,  and  he 
finds  himself  wading  in  mud,  which  gets  deep- 
er and  deeper,  until  in  despair,  he  is  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps. 

"Quenched  in  a  boggy  Syrtis,  neither  se,i. 
Nor  good  dry  land,  nigh  foundered  on  tie  fares," 

Capt.  Slurt  had  formed  the  opinion,  that 
Australia  had  at  one  period  been  a  vast  Ar- 
chipelago of  islands,  which  had  been  elevated 
from  the  sea  by  some  subterranean  force, such 
as  is  at  this  time  changing  the  level  of  the 
western  shores  of  S.  America.  He  conceived 
that  between  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria on  the  north  coast,  and  Lake  Torrens  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  there  was  a 
low  tract  of  land,  or  very  probably  an  inlerior 
sea,  and  that  if  he  could  gain  the  shores  of 
such  a  body  of  water,  the  further  progress  of 
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geographical  discovery  would  be  much  facili- 
tated. Further,  from  the  flights  of  birds 
which  come  to  the  English  settlements  at  cer- 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  he  thought  there  must 
exist  a  fertile  and  well-watered  country  in  that 
direction.  Influenced  by  these  considerations 
he  persuaded  the  English  government  to  fit 
out  an  expedition,  and  in  charge  of  this  he  set 
off  from  Adelaide,  on  the  southern  coast. 

The  route  which  he  adopted  was  to  travel 
up  the  Murray  river  and  its  tributary  the  Dar- 
ling to  [.aidley's  Ponds,  in  lat.  32°  26'  S.,  and 
long.  142°  30'  VV.  from  London,  a  point  about 
SOU  miles  N.  E.  of  Adelaide,  from  whence  he 
started.  At  Laidley's  Ponds,  a  considerable 
stream,  the  Williorara,  was  reported  to  come 
from  the  N.  VV.  and  join  the  channel  of  the 
Darling.  Up  this  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  pene- 
trate far  towards  the  interior  of  the  Continent 
in  a  N.  VV.  direction,  which  was  the  point  of 
the  compass,  towards  which  all  his  exertions 
were  aimed. 

The  country  as  far  as  Laidley's  Ponds  was 
already  a  familiar  one;  beyond  that  the  route 
of  our  adventurer  was  entirely  over  a  terra 
incognita. 

His  parly  consisted  of  IC  men,  including 
the  officers,  il  horses,  30  bullocks  for  draw- 
ing the  drays  which  contained  their  baggage 
and  provisions,  6  dogs,  and  200  sheep.  The 
sheep  were  taken  to  avoid  overloading  the 
drays  with  salt  meat,  and  proved  a  very  valu- 
able supply.  They  became  so  lame  and  tract- 
able, that  they  followed  the  party  like  dogs, 
they  kept  in  good  condition  among  the  barren 
plains  of  the  mterior  ;  and  of  their  whole  num- 
ber, but  one  died  of  disease. 

The  expedition  commenced  its  movements 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighth  month,  or  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  their  summer, 
for  as  Australia  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
equator,  it  is  summer  there  when  it  is  winter 
here. 

Throughout  his  account  of  Iheir  travels, 
Capt.  Sturt  frequently  mentions  Utile  incidenis 
connected  with  the  natives  which  show  a  kind- 
ness and  consideration^  on  his  part,  that  are 
quite  refreshing  to  one's  feelings.  After  they 
had  left  the  iVlurray  river,  and  were  slowly 
making  their  way  up  the  Darling,  they  arrived 
at  a  small  plain,  where  a  kangaroo  recently 
killed  was  lying  on  the  ground,  partly  pre- 
pared for  cooking.  The  worthy  Captain 
says  :  "  On  seeing  it  I  ordered  the  dogs  to  be 
lied  up,  and  left  it  untouched.  Indeed  if  I  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  kill  a  kangaroo  at 
this  place,  I  would  have  given  it  to  these  poor 
people.  Three  of  them,  who  afterwards  came 
to  our  camp,  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and 
seemed  to  be  sensible  of  our  feelings  towards 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Australian  aboriginal  is  strongly  susceptible  of 
kindness,  as  has  been  abundantly  proved  to 
me,  and  lo  the  influence  of  such  feeling  I 
doubtlessly  owe  my  life;  for  if  I  had  treated 
the  natives  harshly,  and  had  thrown  myself 
into  their  power  afterwards,  as  under  a  kind 
but  firm  system  I  have  ever  done  without  the 
slighlest  apprehension,  they  would  most  as- 
suredly have  slain  me  ;  and  when  1  assure  the 
reader  that  1  have  traversed  the  country  in 
every  direction,  meeting  numerous   tribes  of 


natives,  with  two  men  only,  and  with  horses 
so  jaded  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  escaped,  he  will  believe  that  1  speak  my 
real  sentiments.  Equally  so  the  old  native, 
(lo  whom  the  net  we  discovered  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree  where  we  first  struck  the  Darling  be- 
longed), evinced  the  greatest  astonishment  and 
gratification,  when  he  found  that  his  treasure 
had  been  untouched  by  us." 

(TobecorilinueJ.) 
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"  Ye  ice-falls  '.  ye  that  from 
Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  aniaui — 
Torrents,  metliinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice. 
And  slopp'd  at  once,  amidst  their  maddest  plunge ! 
Motionless  torrents  !  silent  cataracts  ! 
Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 
Beneath  the  keen  full  moon  ?     Who  bade  the  sun 
Clotlie  you  with  rainbows  ?     Who,  with  living  flowers 
Of  loveliest  blue,  .spread  garlands  at  your  feet  ? — 
God  !  let  the  torrents,  like  a  shout  of  nations, 
Answer  I  and  let  the  ice  plains  echo,  God  ! 
God  !  sing,  ye  meadow  streams,  with  gladsome  voice  ! 
Ye  pine  groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds! 
And  they,  loo,  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow. 
And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  God!" 

In  every  zone  there  are  lofiy  mountains 
whose  summits  are  constantly  covered  with 
snow.  The  atmosphere  grows  continually 
colder  as  we  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  in  ascending  a  high  moun- 
tain we  pass  through  a  succession  of  climates. 
While  the  plains  are  covered  with  the  verdure 
of  summer,  eternal  winter  reigns  upon  the 
summits ;  and  thus  in  the  torrid  zone  the  sides 
of  elevated  mountains  present,  in  one  wonder- 
ful picture,  all  the  climates  of  the  earth  I'roin 
the  tropics  to  the  poles. 

At  the  equator  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  throughout  the  year,  at  the  elevation  of 
about  16,000  feet,  or  a  litlle  more  than  three 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  we  ap- 
proach ihe  poles,  the  height  of  the  snow-line 
continually  decreases.  Among  the  Swiss  Alps 
it  averages  about  8,500  feet,  the  snow  lying 
nearly  1000  feet  lower  on  the  northern  than 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains.  In 
very  high  latitudes  it  comes  down  to  the  sea- 
level  ;  so  that  in  such  countries  snow  is  the 
constant  covering  of  the  earth,  and  the  ground 
is  frozen  to  a  considerable  depth.  In  all  parts 
of  the  globe  where  there  are  mountains  that 
rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  frost,  glaciers 
are  met  with,  unless  the  configuration  of  the 
mountains  is  not  favourable  lo  iheir  formalion. 
The  snow  that  falls  on  these  elevated  regions, 
is  partially  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  dur- 
ing the  warmer  months,  as  well  as  by  occa- 
sional rains;  and  being  subsequently  congealed, 

converted  into  a  substance  of  an  intermedi- 
ate character  between  snow  and  ice.  As  this 
substance  is  not  perfectly  solid,  but  partakes 
soinethiDg  of  the  character  of  a  semi-fluid,  the 
lower  portions  are  pressed  l)y  the  enormous 
masses  above,  and  the  whole  moves  slowly 
down  the  slopes  of  the  mountain.  In  the  win- 
ter also,  when  the  upper  masses  are  more 
firmly  frozen,  this  pressure  takes  place,  though 
probably  in  a  somewhat  diffeient  way.  Thus 
these  gelid  masses  are  protruded  into  the  more 


elevated  valleys,  far  below  the  region  of  per- 
petual frost,*  where  as  they  are  subjected  to  a 
warmer  atmosphere,  and  as  they  receive  the 
waters  that  flow  down  from  the  more  elevated 
regions,  they  acquire  a  much  greater  degree 
of  compactness  than  before,  being  consolidateil 
during  the  winter  into  true  ice.  These  vast 
frozen  masses  that  occupy  the  higher  valleys 
of  the  mountains,  often  to  the  exient  of  many 
miles,  are  what  is  generally  understood  by  the 
term  Glaciers.  The  half-consolidated  snow 
that  lies  higher  up,  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
mountains,  are  by  some  writers  called  Upper 
Glaciers,  though  they  are  scarcely  entitled  to 
such  an  ap|)ellation. 

When  seen  from  some  distance,  and  from  a 
spot  sufficiently  elevated,  the  general  appear- 
ance of  one  of  these  frozen  masses,  is  that  of 
an  immense  torrent  tumbling  and  rushing  tu- 
mulluously  through  the  sinuosilies  of  its  bed, 
to  precipitate  itself  into  the  valley  below,  but 
which  has  been  suddenly  stopped  in  its  head- 
long course,  and  unalterably  fixed  at  some 
mysterious  and  resistless  bidding.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a  glacier  consists  of  only  one  bed  or 
stream  ;  in  general,  tributary  glaciers  descend 
from  the  lateral  valleys,  and  blend  with  the 
main  stream,  just  as  several  rivers  unite  lo 
form  a  larger  one.  Every  glacier  has,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  peculiar  characteristics 
of  its  own,  which  are  often  continued  far  below 
the  junction  of  the  separate  streams;  exactly 
as  the  waters  of  different  rivers  refuse  for  a 
time  to  intermingle,  of  which  a  curious  and 
well-known  example  occurs  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhine  and  Arve,  at  a  short  distance 
from  Geneva. 

The  glaciers  oflen  protrude  themselves  into 
the  midst  of  warm  and  pine-clad  slopes,  some 
reaching  even  to  the  borders  of  cultivation, 
and  ploughing  up  with  their  tremendous  plough- 
shares, the  grass  and  grain  fields  of  the  peas- 
ants. The  very  huts  of  the  latter  are  in  some 
cases  invaded  by  the  moving  ice,  and  many  i 
persons  have  seen  the  full  ears  of  grain  touch- 
ing the  glacier,  or  have  gathered  ripe  cherries 
from  the  tree  with  one  foot  standing  on  the 
ice.  But  this  advancement  of  the  glaciers 
upon  the  cultivated  land  below  them  does  not 
continue  from  year  to  year.  If  for  one  or  a 
few  years  in  succession  some  of  them  are  ob- 
served to  descend  lower  than  usual,  they  are 
found  in  the  succeeding  years  to  recede  pro- 
portionably  :  thus  they  are  confined  within 
certain  limits  by  a  compensating  process  of 
nature.  The  evaporation  from  ice,  and  parti- 
cularly from  snow,  is  considerable  even  in 
winter,  and  in  a  dry  and  rarified  air  goes  on 
with  great  rapidity;  and  the  heat  of  the  earlh 
melts  the  glaciers  at  their  under  surface.  In 
the  sunuTier  the  thawing  of  all  the  parts  e.\- 
posed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  the 
warm  atmosphere,  tends  greatly  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  ice;  an  effect  increased  by  the 
action  of  the  torrents  of  melted  water  which 
flow  beneath  the  glaciers  and  upon  their  sur- 
face. Hut  all  these  causes,  powerful  as  they 
are,  would  be  insufficient  to  prevent  a  constant 

*  Several  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  e.\tcnd  aa  low 
as  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  at 
least  4,500  feet  below  the  enow  line  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains. 
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though  gradual  increase  of  the  ice,  were  it  not 
lor  I  he  advance  of  the  glaciers  into  the  warm 
almasphere  of  the  lower  valleys. 

The  greater  the  increase  during  the  preced- 
ing winter,  in  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the 
masses  of  snow  and  ice,  the  greater  is  the 
pressure  of  the  upper  upon  the  lower  portions 
of  the  glacier,  and  the  further  the  whole  slips 
into  the  thawing  region.  The  lower  it  de- 
scends the  greater  is  the  space  left  behind  to 
be  filled  up,  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
a  proportionally  longer  time  must  elapse  before 
the  mass  can  again  be  urged  forward  at  its 
usual  rate.  During  this  time,  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, subjected  to  the  heat  of  two  or  three 
mers,  recedes  as  much  as  it  had  before 
advanced  ;  and  thus  an  admirable  compensa- 
tion is  established,  by  which  the  cultivated 
lands  of  the  lower  valleys  are  secured  Irom 
the  unlimited  encroachments  of  liie  gla- 
citrs. 

t  appears  that  a  very  few  degrees  of  dimi- 
nution in  the  average  temperature  of  the  sea- 
produces,  in  some  instances,  an  enormous 
extension  of  the  ice  into  the  valleys  below. 
According  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  in  the  spring 
of  181.5,  the  Kings,  or  Ganipen  Glacier,  un- 
der the  side  of  the  Orteles  .Mountain,  in  Tyrol, 
found  to  have  extended  beyond  its  usual 
limits  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  two  subsequent 
■s  it  advanced  a  distance  of  two  English 
miles  along  the  Sulden  Valley,  covering  the 
meadow-land  and  nearly  reaching  the  build- 
ings of  the  Gampenhof.  From  1817  to  1823, 
it  continued  to  occupy  the  Sulden  Valley  ;  but 
between  1823  and  182.5,  it  melted  away  until 
it  occupied  only  its  original  extent.  In  the 
Fourth  month,  184.5,  it  again  advanced,  and 
by  the  Ninth  month,  184G,  when  Sir  T.  D. 
Acland  made  a  second  visit  to  it,  it  had  tra- 
velled a  distance  of  2000  yards. 

Along  the  anterior  edge  and  lateral  margins 
of  some  of  the  glaciers,  vast  quantities  of  frag- 
ments of  rock  or  debris  as  they  are  called,  are 
accumulated  into  the  form  of  long  dykes  or 
parapets,  which  are  termed  moraines.  These 
moraines  are  formed  partly  by  the  ploughing 
up  of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
scent of  the  ice  ;  but  chiefly  by  the  deposition 
of  disintegrated  masses  of  rock,  which  falling 
upon  the  glacier  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
mountain,  are  borne  along  by  it  in  its  slow 
descent,  and  deposited  at  last  at  its  lower  edge. 
These  moraines  are  sometimes  a  hundred  leet 
high. 

The  rate  of  motion  of  the  glaciers  depends 
upon  the  inclination  of  the  valleys  in  which 
they  lie,  and  upon  other  circumstances.  Some 
that  have  been  examined  are  found  to  be  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  500  feet  annually.  If  we 
suppose  a  glacier  20  miles  in  length  to  move 
at  this  rate,  the  block  which  is  now  discharged 
from  its  surface  into  the  terminal  moraine,  may 
have  started  from  its  lofty  seat  more  than  two 
centuries  ago,  and  may  therefore  have  been  per- 
forming its  mountain  journey  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  And  the  rocky  mass, 
which  has  just  left  its  ancient  precipice  whence 
it  has  been  lorn  by  the  irresistible  power  of 
the  frost,  and  wiiich  is  now  commencing  its 
march,  will  see  out  the  course  of  six  genera- 
tions of  men  ere  its  pilgrimage  be  accomplish- 


ed, and  it  be  laid  low  in  the  grave  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

These  blocks  are  often  observed  standing  on 
a  sort  of  pedestal  of  ice  above  the  surface  of 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  glacier,  as  if  the  icy 
support  had  actually  grown  up  from  the  frozen 
mass,  bearing  alolt  with  it  the  rude  and  pon- 
derous rock.  The  cause  of  this  is  easily  ex- 
plained. During  the  warmer  part  of  the  year 
the  surface  of  the  glacier  is  rapidly  depressed 
by  the  melting  action  of  the  sun  and  rain. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  summer  this 
depression  amounts,  in  the  lower  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  to  a  foot  per  week.  The  block,  like 
an  umbrella,  protects  in  great  measure  that 
part  of  the  ice  on  which  it  rests  from  the  melt- 
ing efTect  of  both  the  causes  just  mentioned. 
The  consequence  is  that  while  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  ice  is  rapidly  depressed,  the 
block  scarcely  sinks  at  all.  At  lengih  however 
the  pedestal  becoming  weakened  by  the  melt- 
ing of  its  sides,  the  block  slips  from  its  seat 
and  falls  upon  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  where 
it  defends  a  new  space  of  ice,  and  forthwith 
begins  to  mount  afresh.  In  the  same  way  is 
to  be  explained  the  strange  apparent  rejection 
of  sand,  fragments  of  rock,  and  the  like  from 
the  suri'ace  of  the  glacier.  All  such  stones, 
dirt,  and  rocky  masses,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  lie  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  glacier  to 
a  depth  of  not  more  than  10  or  15  feet,  will 
by  the  end  of  summer  have  reached  the  sur- 
face;— the  whole  of  the  ice  above  having  been 
melted  away  during  the  season.  Hence  the 
lower  parts  of  the  glaciers  are  often  almost 
covered  with  the  debris  of  the  mountain,  which 
makes  them  appear  in  some  cases  more  like 
rock  than  ice. 

The  general  character  of  the  surface  of  a 
glacier  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  valley 
in  which  it  lies.  VVhen  the  sides  of  the  valley 
are  smooth,  and  its  inclination  small,  there  is 
little  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the  glacier. 
It  presents  a  tolerably  even  surface  and  is 
intersected  with  few  rents  or  ravines.  VVhen 
the  sides  of  the  valley  are  rough  and  unequal, 
and  its  general  inclination  considerable,  the 
surface  is  divided  by  deep  chasms,  and  cover- 
ed with  numerous  elevations,  sometimes  50  or 
100  feet  high.  If  the  declivity  is  more  than 
30  or  40  degrees,  the  masses  of  ice  are  forced 
against  each  oiher  with  great  violence,  and 
are  heaped  up  into  ihe  most  varied  and  fantas- 
tic forms;  which  the  imagination  of  the  be- 
holder readily  converts  into  pyramids,  towers, 
castles,  and  minarets.  Sometimes  a  glacier 
falls  in  an  icy  cascade  over  an  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipice  of  some  8  or  10  hundred 
feet. 

The  glaciers  are  generally  from  100  to  OUO 
feet  in  thickness.  The  crevasses  which  inter- 
sect them  in  every  direction,  are  from  a  few- 
inches  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  They 
are  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
These  fissures  are  formed  by  tlie  splitting  of 
the  ice  on  a  change  of  weather,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  unequal  pressure  on  an  uneven  hot- 
tern.  The  noise  attending  their  formation  is 
said  to  sliake  the  very  hills,  and  when  rever- 
berated Irom  the  mountains,  sounds  like  thun- 
der. The  width  of  the  chasms  is  subject  to 
change  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour ;  and 


as  they  are  frequently  hidden  by  a  covering 
of  snow,  they  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to 
those  whom  business  or  curiosity  induces  to 
traverse  these  wonderful  ice-fields.  Into  these 
chasms  innumerable  rills  are  precipitated, 
which  combining  into  larger  streams,  flow  on- 
ward through  archways  which  themselves 
have  formed  beneath  the  glacier,  until  they 
arrive  at  its  lower  edge,  where  they  are  dis- 
charged into  the  verdant  valleys,  full. grown 
rivers,  the  offspring  of  Sun  and  Frost.  The 
water  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  under 
side  of  the  glacier  in  consequence  of  the  heat 
of  the  earth,  also  contributes  to  the  formation 
of  these  streams,  so  that  many  of  them  flow 
throughout  the  year.  The  Alpine  rivers  have 
their  greatest  floods  in  midsummer;  and  the 
swell  and  roar  of  the  torrents  are  far  greater 
at  noon  than  at  evening,  and  in  the  morning 
are  still  less  remarkable. 

Some  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Europe  take 
their  rise  from  the  glaciers,  and  give  to  the 
Swiss  valleys  their  most  abundant  supply  of 
water,  in  the  season  when  ordinary  streams 
are  dried  up.  This  is  a  most  interesting  pro- 
vision in  the  economy  of  nature,  for  if  the  gla- 
ciers did  not  exist,  those  verdant  valleys  into 
which  the  summer  sun  pours  with  such  fer- 
vour, would  perhaps  be  parched  with  drought. 
So  the  mountains  are  parents  of  perpetual 
streams,  and  the  glaciers  are  reservoirs  of 
plenty. 

The  archways  excavated  by  the  sub-glacial 
torrents  extend  under  a  great  part  of  the  gla- 
cier. At  their  termination  they  are  some- 
limes  as  much  as  100  feet  high,  and  from  50 
to  80  feet  wide;  but  both  their  size  and  posi- 
tion are  constantly  changing.  These  crystal 
grottoes  are  adorned  with  large  and  brilliant 
icicles,  whose  azure  tints  are  reflected  on  the 
foaming  streams  below,  presenting  altogether 
a  most  beautiful  and  imposing  picture,  which 
it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  pen  or  pencil 
adequately  to  portray. 

The  German  naturalist,  Hugi,  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  recesses  ofone  of  the  glaciers  through 
the  bed  of  a  former  torrent,  and  wandered  on 
in  its  ice  caverns  for  about  a  mile.  Through- 
out this  distance  he  found  the  ice  every  where 
eaten  away  into  dome-shaped  hollows,  varying 
from  two  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  leaving  be- 
tween them  pillars  or  feet  of  ice  of  irregular 
size  and  shape,  upon  which  the  mass  of  the 
glacier  lested.  A  dim  twilight  scantily  trans- 
mitted through  the  mass  of  ice  above,  prevail- 
ed in  these  caverns,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable 
one  to  read  except  close  to  the  fissures,  which 
directly  admitted  the  daylight.  The  intense 
blue  of  the  mass  of  the  ice  contrasted  remark- 
ably wiih  the  pure  white  of  the  icy  stalactites, 
or  pendents  descending  from  the  roof.  The 
water  streamed  down  upon  him  from  all  sides, 
so  that  after  wandering  about  for  two  hours, 
at  times  bending  and  creeping  to  get  throutrh 
the  low  vaults,  he  returned  to  the  open  air  well 
drenched  and  completely  chilled. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  glaciers  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact,  that  those  of  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy,  occupy  a 
superficial  exient  of  14S4  square  miles.  From 
Mont  Blanc  to  the  borders  of  the  Tyrol  there 
are  reckoned  about  400,  of  which  a  very  kw 
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are  only  ihree  miles  in  length,  the  greater 
number  being  from  10  to  15  miles  long,  and 
from  1  to  2j  broad.  Among  the  largest  of 
these  are  the  two  known  as  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Glaciers  of  the  Aar,  which  together 
cover  an  extent  of  nearly  125  square  miles. 
The  Mer  de  Glace— the  icy  source  of  the  river 
Arve — is  probably  more  Irequenlly  visited  by 
travellers  than  any  other  ;  and  numejous  des- 
criptions of  it  have  been  published.  It  is  one 
of  those  glittering  ice-rivers — not  less  we  be- 
lieve than  five  in  number — that  descend  ihe 
lateral  valleys  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
vale  of  Chamouny,  and  which  Coleridge  has 
so  finely  apostrophized  in  those  solemn  and 
majestic  lines,  a  portion  of  which  we  have 
quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 
This  Mer  de  Glace,  or  Sea  of  Ice,  is  appro- 
priately named,  presenting  as  it  does  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  tumultuous  sea  that  has  been 
suddenly  congealed  in  the  midst  of  its  most 
violent  agitations.  Exclusive  of  its  two 
branches,  the  Glacier  of  Lechaud  and  the  Gla- 
cier of  Tacul,  it  is  about  6  miles  in  length. 
Its  width  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Not  only 
are  its  sides  bordered  in  many  places  with  nu- 
merous blooming  plants,  among  which  the  fra- 
grant Rhododendron,  or  Rose  of  the  Alps,  is 
conspicuous,  but  far  up  towards  its  snowy 
source,  and  completely  embosomed  among  the 
ice,  lies  a  little  garden,  planted  there  by  the 
hand  of  Nature, — a  beautiful  oasis  of  bright 
verdure  interspersed  with  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  mountain,  all  fresh  and  flourishing,  and 
presenting  a  singular  contrast  with  the  sur- 
rounding cold  and  dreariness.  Higher  still, 
close  upon  the  borders  of  this  great  Ice-Sea, 
are  mountain  slopes  of  grass,  at  the  base  of 
stupendous  rocky  pinnacles,  whither  at  the 
commencement  of  summer,  the  Shepherds  of 
the  Alps  drive  their  herds  from  Chamouny, 
for  three  months'  pasturage.  Only  one  peas- 
ant stays  with  them,  who  lives  upon  bread  and 
cheese,  and  the  milk  obtained  from  a  cow 
which  he  keeps  among  the  herd  to  supply  him 
with  this  article.  There  is  no  way  of  getting 
their  herds  to  these  mountain  pastures,  except 
by  driving  them  across  the  dangerous  glacier  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  passage  is  a  sort  of  an- 
nual celebration,  when  men,  women,  and 
children  go  up  to  witness  and  assist  the  diffi- 
cult transportation. 
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As  the  Quarterly  Meetings  will  have 
before  the  present  number  is  published,  we 
have  inserted  the  Report  of  the  Boarding- 
School  Committee  presented  to  the  late  Yearly 
Meeting.  l'"roui  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  one  of  the  Monthly  Moeiings  located  near 
West-town,  is  likely  to  raise,  by  voluntary 
subscription,  about  one  thousand  dollars,  to- 
wards the  erection  of  the  contemplated  new 
l)uildings  upon  the  premises,  we  are  encouraged 
to  believe  that  a  spirit  of  lilieralily  will  gener- 
ally prevail  through  the  Yearly  Meeting,  so 
that  the  amount  will  be  provided  for  that  ob- 


ject. The  school  has  been  a  blessing  to  many 
of  the  young  people  of  our  Yearly  Meeting; 
and  when  we  consider  the  benefits  of  religious 
guarded  education,  it  would  seem  the  support 
of  this  institution  is  one  of  the  purposes  to 
which  a  portion  of  our  funds  may  be  advan- 
tageously appropriated. 

We  are  informed  that  in  a  late  visit  of  a 
Committee,  they  found  the  affairs  of  the  semi- 
nary moving  on  with  harmony,  the  proficiency 
of  most  of  the  pupils  keeping  pace  with  the 
time  they  have  been  there — but  lew  weeks 
having  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
session.  Nearly  all  were  in  health,  and  the 
children  were  enjoying  the  recreation  which 
the  ample  grounds  afford,  and  the  beauties 
with  which  nature  has  clothed  the  lawns  and 
trees,  and  shrubbery  around  them. 

NEW  YORK  YEARLY  BIEETING. 

The  following  account  from  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents was  received  too  late  for  insertion 
last  week. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  New  York  convened 
on  Second-day  morning,  Fifth  month  23th,  the 
meeting  of  Mmisters  and  Elders  having  been 
held  the  Seventh-day  preceding. 

The  number  in  attendance  was  considerably 
less  than  on  similar  occasions  for  several  pre- 
ceding years. 

Several  strangers  were  in  attendance  with 
minutes. 

Epistles  were  received  from  all  the  other 
Yearly  Meetings,  including  the  larger  division 
in  New  England.  The  General  Epistle  from 
London  was  reprinted  for  distribution  among 
our  members. 

The  reports  from  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
exhibited  much  deficiency  in  the  various  mat- 
ters embraced  by  the  Queries ;  which  was  the 
occasion  of  much  exercise  and  counsel,  and 
resulted  in  a  minute  of  advice  to  the  subordi- 
nate meetings. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  having  in 
charge  the  Boarding-school  at  Nine  Partners, 
evinced  a  satisfactory  care  in  its  oversight; 
but  measures  were  adopted,  looking  to  a  male- 
rial  change  in  its  mode  of  management. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  sittings,  a  minute 
of  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  was  read,  which  in- 
formed that  that  meeting  had  not  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Baltimore  conference. 

The  Committee  on  the  concern  for  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  Indians  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  reported  that  they  had  not 
found  the  way  open  for  active  measures  during 
the  past  year  ;  but,  upon  their  report,  a  con- 
cern arose  in  the  meeting,  which  resulted  in  an 
effort  to  raise  .$500  by  voluntary  subscription, 
which  together  with  a  little  over  $100  now  in 
Ihe  fund,  was  directed  to  be  paid  to  the 
Committee  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  engaged 
in  this  work.  Before  the  meeting  closed,  it 
was  understood  the  amount  was  likely  to  be 
raised. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
were  read,  exhibiting  the  care  of  that  body  in 
ihe  various  mailers  that  come  under  their  su- 
pervision ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  any  pro- 
minent matter  of  general  interest  had  engaged 
their  deliberations  during  the  year. 


Answers  to  all  the  epistles  we  had  received, 
were  presented  lo  the  meeting  on  Sixth-day 
morning.  Sixth  month  1st,  and  were  read  and 
approved  ;  and  the  meeting  having  been 
throughout  favoured  with  satisfactory  unani- 
inlty  in  its  deliberalions,  and  with  seasons  when 
condescending  Goodness  looked  down  with  pity 
and  compassion  on  our  weaknesses  and  infir- 
mities, and  held  forth  strong  inducements  to 
greater  faithfulness  and  dedication  ;  and  hav- 
ing  been  at  the  close  feelingly  reminded  of  the* 
uncertainty  of  all  earlhly  prospects,  particu- 
larly while  ihe  Almighty  Ruler  is  visiting  with 
the  "  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
the  destruclion  that  wasteth  at  noonday" — ad- 
journed to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  next 
year,  if  consistent  with  the  Divine  will. 


Speeches  of  Defendants'  Counsel,  and  the 
Charge  of  Judge  Burnside,  in  the  case  of 
Hinchman  vs.  Richie,  et  al.  Reported  by 
Oliver  Dyer  and  Dennis  F.  Mcrphy  : 
Philadelphia,  1849. 


who  desire  to  come  at  a  correct 
knowledge  of  this  remarkable  case,  may  now 
obtain  their  ends  at  a  small  price.  The  pam- 
phlet, a  closely  printed  octavo  of  176  pages, 
is  to  be  had  for  25  cents,  of  the  publishers,  E. 
C.  &  J.  Biddle,  No.  6  South  Fifth  street ;  the 
office  of  "The  Friend,"  No.  50  North  Fourth 
street ;  Friends'  Bookstore,  Mulberry  street 
near  Third  ;  and  Uriah  Hunt  &  Son,  No.  44 
North  Fourth  street. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  John  F.  Hull,  agent,  ten  dollars,  viz.  ;_ 
for  P.  B.  Upton,  $2,  vol.  22,  for  Solomon  Hull,  S2,  vol. 
23,  for  Burling  Hallock,  $3,  to  30,  vol.  23,  tor  Daniel 
Griffin,  $2,  vol.  23,  and  for  VVm.  R.  Hazard,  $3,  to  19, 
vol.  23. 


WANTED 

An  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Adelphi  School 
for  Coloured  Girls;  also  an  Assistant  in  the 
Infant  department  of  the  same  school,  both  to 
commence  the  1st  of  Ninth  month  next. 

Application  may  be  made  lo  Joel  Cadbury, 
No.  9  Franklin  street;  James  Kite,  No.  129 
Walnut  street;  Josiah  H.  Newbold,  No.  145 
Franklin  street. 

WANTED 
A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Ap|)lication 
to  be  made  lo  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W, 
Tatum. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  Middletown,  Delaware  Co., 
Pa.,  on  the  12lh  of  Fifth  month,  Joseph  Pennell,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age  ;  a  member  uf  Chester  Month- 
ly  Meeting. 

,  in  this  city,  on  Pixth-day,  the  8th  insl.,  T.eah 

Enqi.isii,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age;  a  member  of 
the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lvnes]  Gnibb. 

(Continued  from  page  30G.) 

To  Mary  Davis. 

"London,  Fifth  month  30th,  1819. 
"Ah!  loved  Clonmel,  shall  we  not 
call  loudly  upon  the  dear  young  Friends,  to 
turn  with  all  their  hearts  to  that  Power  which 
is  undiminished,  and  which  never  did  change, 
being  in  itself  immutable?  Oh  !  shall  we  not 
entreat  Jhose-who  arc  in  the  prime  of  life,  to 
cleave  closelj^to  the  Rock  of  ages,  which  i.s  a 
ioundatioii  that  never  can  be  shaken;  tnac  so 
all  things  of  a  painful  and  sorely  distressing 
nature,  may  but  tend  to  their  establishment, 
inslRad  of  their  being  greatly  mated  ;  that  the 
Lord,  in  the  richness  of  His  goodness,  may  yet 
raise  many  up  to  evince  that  '  Truth  is  Trulh, 
though  all  men  forsake  it.'  I  have  a  travail 
and  care  on  my  spirit,  that  the  Truih  may 
prosper  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  that  the 
still  threatening  time  of  more  withering  and 
dryness,  may  be  averted  (as  it  were)  by  visit- 
ed souls  fully  giving  way  to  that  redeeming 
influence  which  follows  tliem.  .  .   . 

"  It  was  a  favour  that  I  became  relieved  of 
a  very  heavy  burden  only  a  (aw  hours  before 
being  quite  laid  by  ;  for  I  had  it  on  my  mind 
for  days,  to  speak  the  word  faithfully  in  the 
Women's  IMeeling,  as  I  had  been  enabled  to  do 
in  the  IVlen's,  in  an  awfid  strain,  relative  to  the 
state  of  our  religious  Society  ;  and  so  now  1 
have  not  that  to  weigh  me  down  ;  indeed  I 
never  recollect  attending  a  Yearly  Meeting 
where  my  share  of  the  burthen  felt  more  fully 
equal  to  any  capacity  of  mind  and  body  to 
sustain  ;  but  I  have  been  pretty  quiet  and  easy 
on  this  bed,  for  I  thought  I  felt  nothing  like 
condemnation,  having  endeavoured  to  do  the 
Lord's  work  in  His  time  and  way,  so  far  as  I 
was  favoured  with  the  knowledge  of  His  holy 
will  ;  but  then  my  movements  are  not  so  much 
in  the  smoolh  way  as  some,  and  1  get  hints  to 
try  to  be  a  little  more  like  others,  lest  what  1 
say  should  not  be  well  received  ;  and  yet  again 
I  am  the  same  thing,  for  when  the  Lord  raises 
me   up  in    His  power  I  fear  no  man,  having 


humble  confidence  in  His  Name:  but  1  believe 
none  know  the  depth  of  my  sufferings,  nor 
how  much  I  am  permitted  to  have  the  sentence 
of  death  in  myself.  May  He,  who  only  is  able, 
keep  me  u  Ji;:  falling,  l.j.a,  after  iiuving  preach, 
ed  to  others,  1  become  a  cast-away.  VVe  take 
a  deal  of  suffering  to  bring  us  to  a  holy  and 
blessed  establishment  in  the  immutable  Truth, 
but  it  is  mingled  with  consolation.  I  hear  that 
Friends  had  a  few  minutes  in  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Yearly  Women'siMeeting, of  solemn  silence, 
which,  as  it  far  surpasses  all  words,  is  cause 
of  humble  thankl'ulness  and  living  praise." 

To  Mary  Davis. 

"Bury,  First  mo.  14th,  1821. 
"  With  respect  to  our  religious  Society,  w'c 
attended  but  few  meetings  where  we  had  rea- 
son to  believe  the  seed  immortal  was  in  domi- 
nion, yet  in  the  general  were  enabled  to  visit 
this  seed  where  it  lay,  which  we  esteem  a  great 
favour  in  passing  along ;  and  notwithstanding 
our  backsliding,  I  trust  it  may  yet  be  s:iid, 
'Oh  !  Israel,  who  is  like  unto  ihee?'  but  my 
fears  have  been  many,  lest,  Ihrougli  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  serpent,  we  should  more  and  more 
I-'se  this  di.':'inctiop  and  bec^ne  mingl'd  with 
the  world  in  its  spirit;  and  lest  his  various 
iransformalions  should  even  prevail  with 
many,  unto  the  removing  them  from  their 
places,  like  the  dragon  with  his  tail  drawing 
down  the  stars  from  heaven  ;  for  we  have  be. 
come  so  wise  and  so  liberal,  that,  even  with 
divers  of  those  first  in  rank  amongst  us,  many 
things,  once  deemed  highly  inconsistent  wilh 
cjur  holy  profession,  are  yielded  to  with  impu- 
nity. It  seems  to  a  i'ew,  that  some  inexperi- 
enced minds  are  in*^anger  of  going  out  lo  meet 
that,  and  of  settling'  down  in  that  which  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Gospel  leads  from  ;  and  so  a 
scattering  day,  even  in  this  respect,  appears  to 
threaten,  and  in  many  ways  are  we  likely  to 
be  spoiled." 

"London,  Fifth  month,  1821. 
"In  the  Select  iMeeting  William 
Rickman  gave  a  short,  sweet,  humble  account 
of  his  visit  to  America.  I  thought  I  could 
have  said,  it  was  enough  ;  the  Master  had  been 
wilh  him,  and  He  had  increased  him  in  His 
own  increase;  and  the  heavenly  image  and 
holy  likeness  wei-e  more  and  more  upon  him. 
I  was  glad  to  believe  that  this  dear  Friend's 
spirit  is  centering  in  that  good  in  which  it 
may,  ere  a  great  while,  be  lost  forever. 

"  29lh. — For  my  own  part  I  cannot  approve 
of  these  great  committees,  but  others  think 
differently.  Last  First-day  my  dear  J.  G.  and 
myself  were  at  Devonshire  House  both  morn- 
ing and  evening ;   I   believe  they  were  good 


meetings,  ihe  morning  one  particularly  so  ;  for 

I  thought  the  life  ascended  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  rose  into  dominion,  and  we  parted  with 
hearts  full  of  praise  unto  Him  who  only  is 
woruiy 

"  An  address  was  brought  into  Ihe  Women's 
Meeting,  calling  the  atlenlion  of  ihe  inhabi- 
tanis  of  Europe  to  the  iniquilous  traffic  slill 
carried  on  in  Ihe  persons  of  ihe  African  race. 
This  inirodiiced  my  mind  inlo  great  feeling 
that  we  might  all  be  found  so  co-opeialing 
with  ihe  Divine  purpose  in  ourselves,  that  qua- 
lificalion  might  be  received  to  promote  the 
coining  of  ihe  kingdom  of  Jesus  in  ihe  earth, 
by  our  individual  obedience  and  dfdiealion  to 
Ihe  Lord  in  all  things.  This  was  viy  concern. 
This  day  we  have  attended  Peel  Meeting.  I 
ihink  Trulh  did  rise  above  all,  but  it  was 
through  hard  labour  for  a  while,  and  plain 
doctrine  was  declared." 

To  Mary  Davis. 

"Reading,  Tenth  mo.  7th,  1822. 

" I   hardly  need  lell  ihee  that  ihe 

present  are  truly  fearful  engagements,  and  ihat 
my  mind  is  much  led  down  inlo  bapiisms;  yet 
Ih-ongh  -II,  I  h:Mc  tc  j-x-kr.ov.  Ictlge  lo  ih.^ "al- 
mighty aid  of  Him  whom  we  desire  lo  serve, 
and  whose  to  be.  Most  of  the  meetings  have 
been  times  of  peculiar  favour,  as  much  so,  I 
Ihink,  as  lever  remember;  alihoiigh  lo  visit  ihe 
immortal  life,  where  it  lies,  requires  great  ab- 
stractedness of  mind,  like  silling  '  in  the  moulh 
of  the  cave,  with  the  head  wrapped  in  the 
mantle.'  Oh  !  sometimes,  when  in  this  situa- 
tion, how  clearly  has  the  stale  of  meelings  and 
individuals  been  opened  lo  my  mind,  even  as 
plain  as  ever  1  saw  the  face  of  another  wilh 
my  natural  eyes  ;  and  in  many  of  ihose  assem- 
blies made  up  of  a  mixed  concourse  of  people, 
their  condition  variously  has  been  felt  and 
spoken  to,  in  aulhoriiy,  which  hath  produced 
Ihe  language  in  my  heart,  'This  is  ihe  Lord's 
doinj;,  and  marvellous  in  my  eves.'  But  oh! 
my  dear  sister,  what  awful  ground  a  true  Gos- 
pel minister  stands  on,  in  the  sacred  office! 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  the  Majesty  of 
heaven  said  lo  Jloses,  '  Put  off"lhy  shoes  from 
offlhy  feel,  for  Ihe  place  whereon  ihou  sland- 
est  is  holy  ground;'  indeed  we  must  be  unshod, 
s  it  were,  to  receive  and  commuricale  mes- 
uges  of  grace.  And  for  my  part  I  find,  from 
me  lo  time,  the  prcparalion  as  needful  as  if  it 
had  never  been  known  before." 

To . 

"Witney,  Oxfordshire,  Tenth  mo.  17th,  1822. 
"  The  present  system  in  this  coun- 
try seems  to  be,  lo  give  the  youlh  amongst  us 

II  the  learning  iheir  brain  can  possiblv  be  ex- 
ercised in,  aTid  all  the  polish  that  would  render 
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them  fit  companions  for  the  great  people  of  the 
woi'IlI  ;  but  1  think  that,  even  with  respect  to 
these  things,  we  should  let  our  moderation  ap- 
pear unto  all  men  ;  nor  do  1  see  that  there  is 
much  prospect  in  the  general,  of  the  attention 
of  young  persons  being  so  turned  to  the  Divine 
principle  in  themselves,  as  to  make  it  very 
likely  for  us  as  a  Society,  to  have  those  vali- 
ants and  ornaments  produced,  which  I  believe 
to  be  consistent  with  the  will  of  Him  who  first 
gathered  us  to  be  a  people.  I  wish  dear  Ire- 
land may  yet  be  favoured  with  the  native  sim- 
plicity and  purity  of  the  Gospel,  which  prepares 
for  the  reception  of  the  holy  anointing,  the 
pouring  forth  of  the  Spirit  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  great  Name,  and  the  edification  of  the 
Church." 

"  .  .  .  .  Whether  we,  as  a  Society,  will 
become  more  spiritually  minded  or  not,  I  can- 
not say,  but  God  will  be  glorified,  and  Truth 
and  its  testimonies  exalted  in  the  earth,  even 
tjntil  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  the  mountain 
of  His  holiness,  which  is  set  on  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  above  all  the  hills.  The  dead 
forms  and  empty  professions,  whether  amongst 
us  or  others,  must  yield  to  the  living  substance, 
and  the  eternal  power ;  but  I  fear  that  many 
under  our  name  will  wither  more  and  more, 
and  be  taken  away  ;  so  great  is  the  oppression 
of  the  life,  and  so  dry  are  many  meetings,  as 
to  iheir  general  condition  ;  so  that  I  am  often 
ready  to  say.  Oh  I  where  is  the  living  sap 
from  the  living  root?  and  while  much  is  doing 
in  works  of  benevolence,  by  our  members, 
there  seems  but  little  of  that  fruit  whereby  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  glorified. 

"  I  hope  the  poor  people  in  Ireland  are  much 
relieved  by  the  late  exertions  and  great  muni- 
ficence of  many  in  this  country,  and  I  believe 
that  kind  Providence  designs  lo  open  the  eyes 
of  ihose,  in  many  instances,  who  have  been  in 
darkness,  yea,  whom  gross  darkness  has  cov- 
ered. Somehow,  I  cajinot  but  look  forward 
for  Ireland  with  hope  of  blessed  days,- through 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Light  and  Life, 
and  my  very  soul  says  amen." 


Central  Australia. 

Expedition  into  Central  Aiislralia,  in  the 
ijears  1844,  5,  and  G,  by  Captain  Charles 
Sturt. 

(Continued  from  page  310.) 

On  1st  of  Tenth  monlh  ihey  fell  in  with 
some  very  peculiar  nests  belonging  lo  a  native 
species  of  rat  (Miis  conditor).  "  The  nesis 
they  construct  are  made  of  slicks,  v:ir\liig  in 
len^ih  from  three  inches  to  three  f  lI,  uiid  in 
thickness  from  the  size  of  a  (|uill  lo  :ln^  sr/.i' 
of  the  ihumb.  They  were  arranged  in  a  most 
systematic  manner,  so  as  lo  form  a  compact 
cone  like  a  bee-hive,  four  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base,  and  three  feet  high.  'J'his  fabric  is 
so  firmly  buih,  as  to  be  pulled  to  |>ieces  with 
difliculty.  One  of  lliesc  iiesis  had  five  holes 
or  entrances  from  the  botiorn,  nearly  eqiii-dis- 
lant  from  each  other,  with  passages  leading  to 
a  hole  in  the  ground,  beneath  which  I  am  led 


to  conclude  they  had  their  store.  There  were 
two  nests  of  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramid, 
and  passages  running  up  to  them  diagonally 
from  the  bottom.  The  sticks,  which  served 
for  the  foundations  of  the  nests,  were  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  so  disposed 
as  to  form  a  compact  flooring,  whilst  the  roofs 
were  arched.  The  nests  were  close  together, 
but  in  separate  compartments,  with  passages 
communicating  from  the  one  to  the  other." 

"  The  heaps  of  slicks,  thus  piled  up,  woidd 
fill  four  large-sized  wheelbarrows,  and  must 
require  infinile  labour.  This  ingenious  little 
animal  measures  six  inches  from  the  tip  of  the 
nose  10  the  tail,  which  is  six  inches  long. 
The  length  of  the  head  is  two  and  a  half 
inches,  of  the  ears  one  and  a  quarter,  and  one 
inch  in  breadth.  Its  fur  is  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  of  exceedingly  fine  texture.  It 
differs  very  little  in  appearance  from  the  com- 
mon rat,  if  I  except  the  length  of  its  ears,  and 
an  apparent  disproportion  in  the  size  of  the 
hind  feel,  which  were  large." 

Tenth  month  8th,  they  found  a  native 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  "My  attention  was  drawn  to  him, 
from  his  perseverance  in  cutting  a  bark  canoe, 
at  which  he  laboured  for  more  than  an  hour 
without  success.  Mr.  Browne  walked  with 
me  lo  I  he  tree  at  which  he  was  working,  and 
I  found  that  his  only  tool  was  a  stone  toma- 
hawk, and  that  with  such  an  implement  he 
would  hardly  finish  his  work  before  dark.  I 
therefore  sent  for  an  iron  tomahawk,  which  1 
gave  to  him,  and  wilh  which  he  soon  had  ihe 
bark  cut  and  detached.  He  then  prepared  it  for 
launching  by  puddling  up  its  ends,  and  putting 
it  into  the  water,  placed  his  lubra  [wife]  and 
infant  child  in  if,  and  giving  her  a  rude  spear 
as  a  paddle  pushed  her  away  from  Ihe  bank. 
She  was  immedialely  followed  by  a  little  ur- 
chin who  was  silting  on  the  bank,  the  canoe 
being  too  fragile  lo  receive  liim  ;  but  he  evi- 
dently doubted  his  ahilily  to  gain  the  opposite 
bank  of  Ihe  river,  and  it  was  mosi  interesting 
to  mark  the  anxiety  of  bolh  parents  as  the  lit- 
tle fellow  struck  across  the  foaming  current. 
The  molhcr  kept  close  beside  him  in  the  canoe, 
and  ihe  father  stood  on  the  bank  encouraging 
his  litlle  son.  At  lenglh  they  all  landed  in 
salety,  when  the  native  came  to  return  the 
tomahawk,  which  he  understood  to  have  been 
only  lent  Ip  him.  However  I  was  too  much 
pleased  wilh  tlie  scene  I  had  witnessed  to  de- 
prive him  of  it,  nor  did  I  ever  see  a  man  more 
delighted  than  he  was  when  he  found  that  ihe 
tomahawk,  ihe  value  and  superiority  of  which 
he  had  so  lately  proved  was  indeed  his  own. 
He  thanked  me  for  it,  he  eyed  it  wilh  infinite 
saiisfaclion,  and  then  turning  around  plunged 
into  ihe  stream  and  joined  his  family  on  the 
opposite  bank." 

On  Ihe  10th  they  arrived  at  Laidley's  Ponds 
or  Williorara,  but  great  was  iheir  disappoint- 
ment lo  find  that  il  was  merely  a  channel  of  a 
few  miles  in  lenglh,  up  v\hich  in  lime  of  floods, 
ihe  back  water  of  the  Darling  flowed  to  some 
lagoons  ol'  moderale  size.  All  hopes  of  pcne- 
iraling  ihe  country  to  ihe  N.  W.  by  following 
up  ils  banks  were  at  once  at  an  end.  The 
waters  of  the  Lagoon  are  never  more  than  18 
inches  deep.     "  It  was  indeed   nothing   more 


than  a  shallow  basin  filled  by  river  floods,  and 
retaining  ihem  for  a  short  time  only.  Im- 
mense numbers  of  fish,  however,  pass  into 
these  temporary  reservoirs,  which  may  thus 
be  considered  as  a  providential  provision  for 
the  natives,  whose  food  changes  with  the  sea- 
son. At  this  period  they  subsisted  on  the 
barilla  root,  a  species  of  rush  which  they 
pound  and  make  inio  cakes,  and  some  other 
vegetables  ;  their  greatest  delicacy  being  the 
large  caterpillar  (laabka),  producing  the  gum- 
tree  moth,  an  insect  they  procure  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  those  trees,  with  long 
twigs  like  osiers,  having  a  small  hook  at  the 
end.  The  twigs  are  sometimes  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  long,  so  deep  do  these  insects  bury 
themselves  in  the  ground." 

The  valley  of  the  Darling  is  bounded  to  the 
west  by  low  mountain  ranges  called  the  Bar- 
rier ranges,  extending  nearly  nonh  and  south. 
Through  these  their  route  lay  ;  but  before  the 
camp  could  be  moved  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Darling  River,  it  was  necessary  first  to 
explore  the  country  and  find  a  waler-hole  of 
sufficient  size  to  warrant  the  advance  of  the 
bullocks  and  sheep.  The  scarcity  of  water  in 
Australia  proved  a  great  obstacle  to  Capt. 
Sturt's  progress,  as  it  has  to  that  of  almost 
every  other  explorer  in  that  country.  In  the 
barren  ranges  through  which  he  then  had  to 
force  his  way,  no  spring  was  to  be  found. 
During  heavy  rains  there,  the  water  rushes 
down  from  the  hills  in  torrents  and  spreads 
over  the  plains,  but  when  the  rain  ceases,  a 
iew  detached  pools  only  remain,  that  are  fed 
for  a  time  by  under  drainage.  To  find  these 
pool?,  often  required  weeks  of  exploration,  and 
ihe  progress  of  ihe  party  was  thereby  rendered 
very  slow. 

A  journey  of  about  70  miles  in  a  north-west 
direction  enabled  them  to  penetrate  the  Barrier 
langes.  Beyond  these  they  found  extensive 
plains,  which  towards  the  western  horizon  ap- 
|)eared  to  be  covered  with  scrub  timber.  To 
avoid  gelling  entangled  in  this,  they  changed 
iheir  course  more  towards  the  north.  At  first 
they  travelled  over  fine  and  open  plains  of  clay 
and  sand.  "  At  length  the  ground  became 
covered  with  fragmenls  of  quariz  rock,  iron- 
sione,  and  granite.  It  appeared  as  if  M'Adam 
had  emptied  every  stone  he  ever  broke,  to  be 
strewed  over  this  metalled  region.  The  edges 
of  the  stones  were  not,  however,  rounded  by 
atlrilion,  or  mixed  together,  but  laid  on  the 
plains  in  distinct  patches,  as  if  large  masses 
of  the  different  locks  had  been  placed  at  cer- 
tain distances  from  each  other  and  then  shiver- 
ed into  pieces."  Afierwards  they  came  to 
ridges  of  sand  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height, 
and  about  60  yards  in  lenglh  at  their  base. 
These  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  and  were 
separaled  by  narrow  flats  of  bright  red  clay. 
Slill  keeping  a  northerly  course,  ihoy  reached 
the  terminalion  of  the  Barrier  ranges,  and  from 
ihe  summit  of  ils  most  northern  peak,  beheld 
before  them  extensive  plains  reaching  on  either 
hand  through  more  than  half  the  horizon,  and 
covered  wiih  scrub.  Beyond  these  ihey  li.nind 
other  ranges  trending  in  the  same  direction, 
hut  of  a  very  curious  construction.  The  hills 
composing  them  were  perfectly  level  at  the  top, 
and   their  sides  declined  at  an  angle  of  54°. 
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There  was  no  vegetalion  on.  the  sid'^s,  which  | 
consisted  of  compact  white  quartz,  split  by  the 
sohir  heat  into  innumerable  fragments  in  the 
form  of  parallelograms.  In  the  neighbtiurhood 
of  these  hills  were  bare  patches  of  blistered 
soil  that  had  as  it  were,  been  raised  into  small 
hillocks,  and  on  these  rested  pieces  of  gypsum, 
oval  or  round,  and  varying  in  diameter  from 
3  to  10  or  more  inches.  These  piei^es  of  gyp- 
sum were  perfectly  flat  and  transparent,  the 
upper  surface  smooth,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
under  surface  a  pointed  projection  like  that  in 
a  bull's  eye  in  window  glass. 

Respecting  these  hills,  our  author  remarks, 
"  They  rose  from  the  midst  of  the  plains,  like 
islands  from  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  their  as- 
pect altogether  bore  such  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  many  of  the  flat-lopped  islands  round 
the  Australian  continent,  described  by  other 
travellers,  that  I  could  not  but  think  they  had 
once  been  similarly  situated."  The  reader 
will  bear  in  mind,  that  Capt.  Slurt  thought 
Australia  had  been  formed  by  the  elevation  of 
an  archipelago  of  islands. 

By  the  27th  of  the  First  month,  1845,  the 
whole  party  were  encamped  on  the  banks  of 
an  unusually  large  water-hole  situated  in  a 
rocky  glen,  about  200  miles  distant  from  the 
spot  where  they  left  the  Darling  River,  and  a 
little  to  the  west  of  north  from  it.  Here  the 
want  of  water  in  the  surrounding  country 
compelled  them  to  remain  nearly  six  months. 
During  that  long  period  excursions  were  made 
in  various  directions,  but  no  way  of  advancing 
could  be  discovered.  The  heat  became  in- 
tense, and  the  air  exceedingly  dry.  At  one 
time  when  the  thermometer  was  shaded  by  a 
a  tree,  at  an  elevation  of  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  mercury  stood  at  132°.  On  re- 
moving it  into  the  sun,  it  rose  to  157'.  "  The 
ground  was  thoroughly  heated  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet,  and  the  tremendous  heat 
that  prevailed  had  parched  vegetation  and 
drawn  moisture  from  everything.  .  .  .  Under 
its  effects  every  screw  in  our  boxes  had  been 
drawn,  and  the  liorn  handles  of  our  instru- 
ments, as  well  as  our  combs,  were  split  into 
fine  larninre.  The  lead  dropped  out  of  our 
pencils,  our  signal  rockets  were  entirely  spoil- 
ed ;  our  hair,  as  \v^ll  as  the  wool  on  the  sheep, 
ceased  to  grow,  and  our  nails  had  become  as 
brittle  as  glass.  The  flour  lost  more  than  | 
eight  per  cent,  of  its  original  weight,  and  the 
oilier  provisions  in  a  still  greater  proportion. 
The  bran  in  which  our  bacon  had  been  pack- 
ed, was  perfectly  saturated,  and  weighed 
almost  as  heavy  as  the  meat;  we  were  obliged 
to  burv  our  wax  candles  ;  a  bottle  of  citric  acid 
in  Mr.  Browne's  box  became  fluid,  and  escap- 
ing, burnt  a  quantity  of  his  linen  ;  and  we 
found  it  difficult  to  write  or  draw,  so  rapidly 
did  the  fluid  dry  in  our  pens  and  brushes.  It 
was  happy  for  us,  therefore,  that  a  cooler  sea- 
son set  in,  otherwise  1  do  not  think  that  many 
of  us  could  much  longer  have  survived." 

To  increase  their  diflSculties,  several  of  the 
officers  were  attacked  with  scurvy,  occasioned 
by  the  constant  use  of  salt  provisions,  whilst 
out  exploring  the  adjacent  country.  The 
common  men,  who  remained  at  the  camp  and 
lived  on  fresh  mutton,  escaped  the  attack  of 
that  dreadful  disease. 


In  this  distressed  situation  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  wait  for  rain,  which  by  filling  the 
pools  would  enable  thejii  to  effect  their  escape. 

(To  bo  conlimieJJ 


Indiaa  Report. 

TO    THE    YEARLY    MEETING. 

The  Committee  appointed  for  the  gradual 
Civilization  and  Improvement  of  the  Indian 
Natives,  report — That  they  have  continued  to 
give  atlenlion  to  the  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment during  the  past  year,  though  little  has 
occurred  since  our  last  report  which  called  for 
much  active  service  on  behalf  of  the  Natives. 
Our  friend,  Ebenezer  Worth,  has  continued  to 
reside  on  the  farm  at  Tunessassah,  and  the 
religious  concern  he  has  manifested  for  the 
real  welfare  of  the  Natives,  and  his  useful  la- 
bours among  them,  have  afforded  us  much  sat- 
isfaction. By  letters  received  from  him,  it 
appears,  that  the  agricultural  operations  of  the 
Indians  have  been  conducted  in  their  usual 
way.  Owing  to  the  frequent  rain  which  oc- 
curred in  the  early  part  of  last  spring,  they 
were  lale  in  getting  in  their  crops  on  the  low 
and  flat  lands  along  the  river,  yet  the 
grain  and  grass  were  generally  good  and 
well  gathered  at  the  proper  season.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  of  seed,  there  were 
not  so  many  potatoes  planted  as  common  ;  and 
at  the  time  of  collecting  them)  though  well 
grown,  had  the  appearance  of  being  infected 
with  the  rot,  which  had  been  so  destructive  to 
their  crops  in  former  years.  On  Cornplant- 
or's  settlement  the  Indians  cultivated  more 
land  last  year  tlian  usual,  and  performed  more 
of  the  labour  themselves  than  in  the  preceding 
one. 

Two  schools  have  been  kept  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance,  particularly  in  the  seasons  for 
planting  and  collecting  their  crops,  was  often 
small,  not  exceeding  15  at  each  ; — during  the 
past  winter  they  have  been  belter  attended, 
upwards  of  40  children  having  received  in- 
struction therein.  In  pursuance  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and 
alluded  to  in  our  report  last  year,  appropria- 
ting funds  for  the  erection  of  a  school-house 
on  the  Allegheny  reservation,  and  a  sum  to 
be  paid  annually  for  five  years  in  support  of  a 
school,  a  house  for  that  purpose  was  put  up 
last  summer  at  Cold-Spring,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  charged  with  that 
business,  by  who.n  a  teacher  was  employed, 
and  the  school  opened  soon  after  :  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  our  last  information  it  was  attended  by 
a  few  Indian  children  and  some  of  the  children 
of  the  white  people  who  reside  on  the  Reser- 
vation. About  the  time  the  State  school  went 
into  operation  at  Cold-Spring,  some  of  the  In- 
dians were  desirous  that  Ebenezer  Worth 
should  open  one  lower  down  the  river,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  send  their  children  to 
Friends'  school  as  they  had  always  done. 

As  there  was  no  house  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose on  that  part  of  the  Reservation  where  it 
was  desirable  it  should  be  located,  and  building 
one  of  convenient  size,  and  furnishing  it  with 
desks  and  seats,  would  involve  an  expense  be- 


yond what  the  Natives  could  well  meet,  the 
Committee  agreed  to  assist  them  therein,  and 
contribuled  the  sum  of  $100.  A  house  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  was  accordingly  put  up 
last  fill  near  the  farm  at  Tunessassah,  and  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  in  which  Ebenezer 
kept  his  school  through  the  winter.  The 
Committee  also  purchased  and  forwarded  a 
sufficient  number  of  Bibles  and  'I'eslaments, 
and  other  suitable  reading  books  for  the  use 
of  that  school,  and  also  as  presents  to  such  of 
the  pupils  as  might  be  distinguished  for  regu- 
lar attendance  and  good  order  therein. 

It  appears  from  an  investigation  made  by 
Ebenezer  Worth,  there  are  60  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Great  Valley  and  above;  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cold-Spring  and  the  localion  of  the 
new  school  house,  52  ;  04  of  whom  have  been 
at  school  part  of  the  past  year. 

The  efforts  that  Friends  have  made  to  in- 
duce the  Natives  to  have  the  white  people 
removed  off  the  Reservation  have  not  been 
successful.  We  believe  many  of  them  are 
aware  of  the  baneful  and  demoralizing  influ- 
ence which  the  class  of  whites  who  settle 
among  them  exert  over  their  young  people, 
and  the  evils  which  must  eventually  result 
from  it  to  the  Seneca  Nalion  ;  and  in  their 
councils  held  to  deliberate  on  this  subject,  the 
majority  liave  at  diflerent  times  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  have  the  white  settlers  removed, 
and  in  several  instances  it  has  been  partially 
carried  into  effect, — yet  in  general  they  have 
soon  returned  ;  and  there  is  reason  lo  fear  this 
has  been  connived  at  and  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  chiefs  and  other  influential  persons,  who 
have  been  actuated  by  sinister  motives.  This 
subject  is  one  that  has  long  been  the  occasion 
of  much  anxious  concern  to  Friends — being 
apprehensive  that  if  the  Natives  do  not  unite 
as  a  body  in  having  those  lawless  intruders 
expelled  from  their  lands,  their  residence 
among  them,  and  the  advantages  they  gain 
over  the  Indians,  will  operate  as  one  [)owerful 
means  of  their  being  dispossessed,  sooner  or 
later,  of  the  little  which  yet  remains  to  them 
of  the  soil  of  their  ancestors. 

The  Committee  continue  to  be  desirous  of 
procuring  the  services  of  a  family  of  Friends 
to  reside  on  the  farm  near  the  Reservation, 
who  would  be  properly  qualified  to  assist  in 
promoting  the  concern  of  the  Yearly  i\Ieeting  ; 
and  the  information  hilherio  spread  not  hav- 
ing produced  such  an  ap|)licalion,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  revive  the  subject,  in  order  that  if 
any  Friend  and  his  wife  should  feel  their  minds 
religiously  drawn  to  engage  in  it,  they  may 
give  early  notice  to  the  Committee. 

From  an  examination  of  our  Treasurer's 
account,  it  appears  that  he  has  in  his  hands, 
$1,636  92  cents  in  cash,  and  $5,900  in  secu- 
riiies. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  of  these  oppressed 
and  defenceless  people,  surrounded  by  many 
who  are  disposed  to  make  a  prey  of  them,  and 
weakened  by  the  difiiculties  which  exist  among 
themselves,  feelings  of  sympathy  and  commis- 
eration for  them  have  been  afresh  excited  in 
our  minds  ;  and  all  hough  there  are  manv  dis- 
couragements attending  the  prosecution  of  this 
concern,  yet  we  believe  a  blessing  has  attend- 
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ed  ihe  labours  of  Friends  on  behalf  of  this  peo 
pie,  and  ihnt  an  obiigiilion  still  rests  upon  u; 
to  do  what  may  yet  be  in  our  power  lo  alle^ 
viate  their  sufferings,  and  in  advocating  their 
rights. 

Signed  on  behalf  and   by  direction   of  the 
Committee, 

Joel  Evans, 
Clerli  for  llie  diy 
Philada.,  Fourth  mo.  12th,  184!). 


WALK  ON. 

Walk  on  !  though  a  d;irk  and  murky  night, 
The  winds  be  roaring  willi  ghostly  tone; 

Though  there  be  not  a  star  to  bless  lliy  sight. 
Yet  still— walk  on  ! 

The  morning  cometli — the  day  will  dawn. 
The  sun  will  mount  to  his  radiant  throne  ; 


Thou  of  the  sad  and  earnest  fiice; 


Thou  of  the  sa 


Shall 


•ful  eye 


..ail  a  smile  never  dwell  where  cire  liath  place  ? 
Is  nothing  left  but  to  droop  and  die  ? 
Spirits  are  round  thy  panting  heart. 

And  their  voices  chaunt  in  a  hopeful  tone  ; 
Thy  sorrows  in  angel  hearts  have  part. 

Walk  on! 

Prophet  and  teacher,  will  none  believe  ? 

Seemest  thou  here  like  a  voice  alone  ? 
Who  bade  thee  the  glorious  work  to  leave  ? 

Speak  on  !  speak  on  ! 
Speak  on !  though  thou  die  thy  voice  shall  be 

Lasting,  perennial  in  its  tone  ! 
If  it  ring  in  a  charnel,  O  never  flee  ! 

Speak  on  !  speak  on  ! 

Weary  wanderers,  panting  for  rest. 

Toil  onwards  and  soon  the  rest  shall  come  : 

Labour  to  bless  and  ye  shall  be  blest : 

And  lo  !  where  the  light  shines  there  is  your  home. 

Though  the  icy  breath  of  the  world  be  round, 
And  'neath  you  the  sad  and  cold  grave-stone ; 

Beyond  is  a  cUme  where  all  joys  are  found. 

Walk  on !  walk  on  ! 

We  should  sorely  droop  if  we  could  not  see 
Bright  fringes  around  the  thunder  cloud  : 
And  cold,  and  sad,  and  hopeless  he. 

Who  knoweth  no  life  beyond  the  shroud : 
But  we  wherever  our  spirits  move. 

Will  lift  up  our  voice  in  a  prophet's  tone ; 
We  go  to  a  land  of  peace  and  love, 

Walk  on  !  walk  on  '. 
E.  P.  Hoon. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  Iiis  Times. 
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Mary  Griffin,  at  the  tii^ie  she  delivered  the 
sermon  before  narrated,  had  on  a  scarlet-col- 
oured cloak  edged  with  fur,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  her  attention  h:id  been  turned  to 
the  consideration  of  the  pride  and  vanity  fos- 
tered by  gay  and  fashionable  allire.  Being 
one  day  at  a  Friends'  nieeling,  she  heard  a 
femal^  minister  say,  '  Laces  proceed  from 
pride;  pride  is  sin  : — and  sin  will  lead  down, 
lower  than  the  grave.'  This  came  to  her 
mind  with  Divine  and  illuminating  influence. 
She  saw  into  the  inconsistency  of  her  dresses, 
made  them  plain,  and  laid  aside  her  superflui- 
ties. She  was  convinced  through  the  openings 
of  Divine  Grace,  of  the  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  Friends,  was  received  into  membership 
amongst  them,  and  soon   after  came  forth  in 


the  ministry.  She  laboured  in  the  Lord's 
cause  in  her  early  life,  and  when  eighly-two 
years  of  age,  she  travelled  on  horseback  seve- 
ral hundred  miles  to  visit  the  meetings  in  the 
northern  part  of  New  York.  When  nincly- 
five  years  of  age,  she  visited  the  Monlhly 
Meetings  constituting  the  Quarterly  Meetings 
of  i\ine  Partners  and  Stanford,  and  also  the 
families  composing  them.  The  energy  and 
clearness  of  her  mind  continued  unimpaired  to 
her  one  hundredth  year;  and  although  she 
was  so  weak  in  body  as  to  be  unable  to  stand 
alone,  she  visited  a  part  of  the  families  of  Nine 
Partners  Meeting,  and  attended  several  public 
meetings  ihere.  F.ven  at  this  period  of  her 
life  the  spirit  of  discernment  evidently  rested 
upon  her,  and  she  was  enabled  to  minister 
pertinent  mailer  to  the  condition  of  meeIin^s 
and  of  individuals.  Thus  she  verified  the  de- 
claration of  the  Psalmist,  "Those  that  be 
planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  shall  flourish 
in  I  he  courts  of  our  God  :  they  shall  bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age;  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourish- 

During  her  long  life  she  was  well  qualified 
for  service  in  the  discipline  of  the  church.  Her 
mind  was  clear,  and  her  judgment  discrimina- 
ting. Her  Friends  say, '•  Her  ministry  was 
lively  ;  and  she  was  frequently  led,  in  the 
flowing  of  Gospel  love,  tenderly  to  invite  the 
youth  to  forsake  the  vanities  of  this  life,  clearly 
holding  up  to  view,  the  great  advantage  of  an 

riy  dedication,  or  choosing  the  Lord  for 
their  portion.  As  she  dwelt  near  the  spring 
of  eternal  life  in  her  own  mind,  she  was  re- 
markably distinguished  by  the  character  of  the 
rue  disciple,  loving,  kind,  affectionate,  and 
courteous  lo  all." 

Now  drawing  towards  the  close  of  her 
earthly  pilgrimage,  her  conversation  seemed 
meet  for  one  who  expected  shortly  to  be  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  her  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour. She  had  been  long  engaged  in  his 
service  on  earth,  and  she  now  "  seemed  ab- 
sorbed in  his  love;  and  her  conversation  was 
much  about  the  things  pertaining  to  an  ever- 
lasting state."  One  day  whilst  silting  retired, 
and  meditating  alone  as  she  was  accustomed 
to  do,  she  was  overheard  saying,  "  I  hope  ere 
long  to  rest  eternally  in  the  arms  of  Thy  love." 
Reviving  from  a  fainting  fit  she  exclaimed,  "  I 
feel  love  to  flow  to  all  mankind,  and  I  believe 
his  love  will  increase,  and  Truth  prosper  and 
ipread  through  distant  lands,  even  where  they 
;it  as  it  were  in  darkness;  and  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  will  cover  the  earth  as  the 
.■aters  do  the  sea.  My  heart  is  filled  with 
raises  to  the  Lord,  that  he  not  only  called  me 
in  my  youth,  but  enabled  me  to  follow  him  ; 
and  is  yet  wilh  me  in  old  age.  Oh  !  it  is  well, 
when  we  can  say  with  the  apostle,  '  I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  kept  the  faith, 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord  the  righteous 
.ludge  shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  lo 
me  only,  but  to  all  them  also  that  love  his  ap- 
pearing.' " 

Her  strength  gradually  wasted  away,  and 
she  remained  in  a  very  sweet  frame  of  mind 
to  the  close.  Her  last  words  to  her  children 
and  grandchildren  who  had  gathered  round 
her  dying  bed,  were,  "  Fear  the  Lord  above 


all  things,  and  keep  up  your  relinious  meet- 
in;;s."  "She  died  on  the  2d  of  Twelfth  month, 
1610,  being  100  years  and  7  months  old. 

Among  the  ministers  who  have  been  pre- 
served green  to  a  very  advanced  ago,  we  may 
note  Agnes  Penquite,  who  deceased  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  Eleventh  month  20th, 
1758,  aged  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
Her  Friends  say  of  her,  that  although  her  tes- 
timony had  been  to  edification  during  her 
strength  and  vigour,  yet  that  "in  her  declining 
age,  when  nature  seemed  almost  spent,  she 
appeared  more  Divinely  favoured  than  com- 
mon." When  she  could  no  longer  from  in- 
creasing weakness  get  out  to  public  meetings, 
she  would  ofien  at  meal  times  appear  in  prayer 
and  praises  to  the  Lord.  She  had  frequently 
given  her  Friends  the  assurance  that  'she  had 
the  evidence  of  Divine  peace;' and  near  her 
departure  said,  "  Her  sweet  Lord  had  not  for- 
saken her,  but  was  still  wilh  her  to  comfort 
and  refresh  her  in  her  old  age."  Thus  in 
sweet  trust  and  confidence,  she  entered  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  fearing  no  evil. 

We  have  seen  that  Comfort  Collins  when 
her  faculties  had  many  of  them  failed  through 
age,  still  was  lively  in  spiritual  things.  So  it 
was  with  William  Penn  after  his  third  apoplec- 
tic attack,  which  left  him  incapable  of  busi- 
ness, yet  sensible  of  the  inward  operation  and 
the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  Truth.  His 
memory  was  much  gone,  yet  Thomas  Story 
says,  "  That  he  had  a  good  sense  of  Truth 
was  plain,  hy  some  very  clear  sentences  he 
spoke  in  the  life  and  power  of  Truth,  in  an 
evening  meeting  we  had  there;  wherein  we 
were  greatly  comforted,  so  that  1  was  ready  to 
think  this  was  a  sort  of  sequestraiion  of  him 
from  all  the  concerns  of  this  life,  which  so 
much  oppressed  him,  not  in  judgment,  but  in 
mercy,  that  he  might  not  be  oppressed  thereby 
to  the  end."  He  continued  to  attend  leligious 
meetings,  wherein  he  sometin)es  was  engaged 
to  minisier,  in  short  but  sound  and  savoury 
expressions.  Thus  he  gradually  declined,  re- 
taining his  sense  of  spiritual  things  to  the  last. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of 
Ann  Gaunt.  This  Friend  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ridgvvay,  and  was  born  at  Little  Egg 
Harbour  in  the  Eighth  month,  1710.  In  the 
eighteenth  year  of  her  age,  she  came  forth  in 
the  ministry,  and  being  faithfiji  in  the  gift 
committed  to  her,  she  grew  therein,  until  she 
became  a  mother  in  the  Truth.  She  was  an 
instrument  of  much  good  in  the  Master's  hand 
within  the  limits  of  the  meeting  she  belonged 
to,  and  was  an  acceptable  labourer  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends 
on  this  continent.  As  she  drew  near  the  close 
of  life,  her  mental  faculties  failed  her,  and  yet 
she  retained  the  sense  of  Divine  good,  and  was 
favoured  to  minister  in  life  and  power.  She 
has  been  known  when  taken  to  meeting,  appa- 
rently not  understanding  where  she  wa.s,  to 
pull  knitiing  from  her  pocket  and  work  awhile, 
and  yet  her  mind  coming  under  the  operation 
of  the  Word  that  quickens  and  makes  alive, 
she  would  suddenly  in  the  fresh  feeling  ihereof 
cease  her  work,  and  preach  wilh  living  autho- 
rity the  Gospel  of  salvation.  Her  Friends  in 
a  memorial  concerning  her,  say,  that  whilst 
her  faculties  were  greatly  impaired,  "  her  best 
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"e  remained  strong,  and  in  greenness,  which 
las  evidenced  in  an  extraordinary  niiinner,  by 
le  purity  of  her  Gospel  communications." 
I  In  her  last  illness  she  made  no  complaints, 
jut  evinced  a  meek  and  lamblike  spirit,  show- 
iig  that  she  had  been  with  Jesus.  He  had 
|3en  in  truth  her  morning  light,  and  he  was 
Jie  stafT  and  support  of  her  age.  Her  love  for 
le  Truth  continued  strong,  and  being  favour- 
i  to  have  chosen  the  good  part,  her  Master 
ermitted  her  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  quiet  waiting, 
he  opened  for  her  the  gates  of  life,  that 
he  might,  enter  into  his  everlasting  rest.  She 
eparied  this  life  in  the  Second  month,  1794, 
I  the  84ih  vear  of  her  age. 
The  visit  "of  Comfort  Hoag  in  the  limits  of 
hiladelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  which  was,  us 
e  have  related,  of  such  service  to  David  Fer- 
was  of  great  benefit  to  his  son  Benjamin, 
aen  a  lad  of  15.  Benjamin  Ferris,  as  he  in- 
jrms  us  in  some  memoirs  he  left  behind  him, 
born  at  Wilmington,  Fifth  month  8th, 
740.  In  early  life  he  was  favoured  with  the 
isitations  of  the  Lord's  merciful  regard,  re- 
ing  him  for  evil.  When  but  seven  years 
f  age,  having  one  day  rashly  made  use  of  the 
jord's  name,  he  was  brought  under  such  re- 
noTi-e  therefor,  as  proved  an  effectual  caution 

him  against  any  repetition  of  the  crime, 
^bout  the  same  period  of  time,  he  says,  my 
ather  took  "  My  sister  and  mo  into  his  count- 
isj-room,  and  told  us  there  was  a  God  in  hea- 
vho  constantly  watched  over  us,  and  ob- 
erved  our  ways  ;  and  that  we  were  accountable 

him.  He 'also  informed  us  there  was  a 
eaven,  into  which  all  good  men  and  good 
hildren  would  enter,  with  peace  unspeakable, 
nd  live  there  forever.  He  also  told  us  there 
/as  a  place  of  torment,  where  all  the  wicked 
nd  evd-doers,  and  such  as  told  lies  and  said 
ad  words,  would  have  woe  and  misery  with- 
lut  end.  This  showed  his  tender  and  early 
■,are  over  his  children  ;  and  it  had  some  good 
ffect  to  make  me  more  careful  afterwards  not 
o  tell  lies,  nor  say  bad  words  ;  practices  which 
00  much  prevailed  at  schools  ;  to  check  and 
irevent  which,  requires  the  watchful  care  of 
larents  and  tutors ;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
heir  pious  endeavours  for  restraining  from 
luch  practices,  and  their  care  to  inculcate  and 
sncourage  the  principles  of  virtue,  would  often 

ded^by  the  secret  working  of  the  Spirit  of 

Truth  in  the  tender  minds  of  children."     Ben- 
amin  then  mentions  his  father's  care  in  bring- 

;  up  his  offspring  in  plainness,  and  in  train- 

r  them  in  the  way  wherein  they  should  walk. 

We  have  seen  that  Benjamin  Ferris  was 
ibout  fifteen  years  of  age  when  religiously 
mpressed  under  the  ministry  of  Comfort  Hoag, 
[  have  before  me  a  manuscript  volume  of 
letters,  written  by  him  to  his  Friends  during 
the  succeeding  ten  years.  They  mdicate  a 
mind  earnestly  alive  to  the  importance  of  hea- 
venly things, — anxious  for  his  own  growth  in 
the  TruthT  and  feeling  true  desires  for  the 
prosperity  of  others  in  their  efforts  to  accumu- 
late durable  riches  and  righteousness.  In 
wrilincT  to  Elizabeth  Dean,  who  had  been  com- 
panion" to  Comfort  Collins  on  the  above_  visit, 
under  date  of  Eleventh  month  24th,  17-57,  he 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  that  year. 


"  I  was  at  our  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadel- 1 
phia,  which  was  prelty  large,  and  through 
heavenly  regard,  was  a  solid,  and  I  hope  an 
edifying"  tiiiie,  through  the  various  sittings. 
The  meeting  for  business  was  in  a  good  de- 
gree clothed  with  the  Divine  Presence,  and  a 
spirit  of  love  and  brotherly  condescension  pre- 
vailed, encouraging  the  youth  to  attend  these 
meetings,  upon  whose  shoulders  the  work  will 
in  time^  rest,  if  they  keep  their  places  in  the 
Truth.  There  is  a  comfortable  prospect  of 
many  up  and  down  being  prepared  by  the 
Master  builder,  to  be  as  polished  stones  in  his 
house.  O  !  that  the  number  might  be  increas- 
ed,—that  there  might  be  a  well-grounded  hope 
of  Sion's  waste  places  being  rebuilt,  and  her 
ancient  beauty  restored  ;  that  so  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  the  watchmen  upon  the 
wall  might  rejoice  together,  and  give  Him  the 
glory,  whose  effulgent  brightness  is  the  light 
Thereof,  and  who  is  the  repairer  of  breaches, 
and  restoreth  right  paths  to  walk  in. 

"  We  were  lavoured  with  the  company  of 
our  worthy  Friends,  Thomas  Gawthrop,  Chri 
topher  Wilson,  John  Hunt,  Samuel  Spavold, 
and  William  Rickett,  from  Europe,  and  my 
dear  uncle  Benjamin  [Ferris]  from  Oblong. 
All  of  them  I  believe  had  good  service.  May 
their  labour  be  prospered  in  their  hands,  and 
the  hands  of  all  those  who  faithfully  build  with 
them." 

After  Yearly  Meeting  Benjamin  attended  his 
uncle  to  Centre  meeting,  and  soon  after,  al- 
though a  lad  of  but  seventeen,  he  accompanied 
that  valuable  minister  Esther  White,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  some  meetings  in  Maryland,  and 
the  Yearly  Meetings  of  Cecil  and  Choptank. 
On  this  visit  they  met  with  Christopher  Wil- 
son, and  travelled  with  him  for  two  weeks. 
Samuel  Spavold  and  other  ministers  were  at 
these  Yearly  Meetings,  and  a  renewed  and 
remarkable  visitation  of  Divine  love  seemed 
extended  to  the  large  company  gathered  at 
them.  Christopher  "Wilson  continued  with 
Esther  White  and  her  youthful  companion 
until  the  service  which  had  called  her  from 
her  home  was  accomplished.  The  letter  be- 
fore quoted  from  continues  :  "  I  rode  nearly 
two  hundred  miles  with  Christopher,  and  this 
small  excursion  from  home,  was  then,  and  has 
been  since  to  my  great  satisfaction,  and  I  hope 
it  will  tend  to  my  edification.  The  remem- 
brance thereof  is  precious  at  this  time,  and 
with  a  thankful  heart  I  may  acknowledge  that 
the  Lord  was  good."  In  his  diary  on  his  re- 
turn he  made  The  following  note  of  an  incident 
that  occurred  on  this  journey.  "  In  the  even- 
ing 1  took  a  walk  into  the  fields  alone;  and 
boTng  humbled  under  a  sense  of  inward  want, 
I  wal  enabled  to  cry  to  the  Lord  for  preserva- 
tion during  this  journey.  I  believe  my  tender 
cries  were  graciously  regarded,  and  a  degree 
of  holy  fear  rested  on  my  mind,  with  a  feeling 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Him,  from  whom 
Cometh  all  good." 

Benjamin  Ferris  was  in  Philadelphia,^and 
at  the  last  meeting  attended  by  Thomas  Gaw- 
throp  before  his  embarking  for  his  native  land. 
It  was  held  on  Fifth-day,  Tenth  month  20th. 
Benjamin  in  his  diary  says,  "  It  was  a  tender 
ing  time  to  me.  under  a  renewed  visitation  of 
Drvine  love.     Oh  1  that  I  may  walk  worthy  of 


such  favours.  In  the  evening  I  went  to  see 
T.  Gawihrop,  who  was  about  deparling  for 
Enuland."  The  following  letter  from  Israel 
Pemberton  to  John  Churchman,  dated  Tenth 
month  a-nih,  1757,  gives  a  further  account  of 
that  meeting. 

"  Our  dear  Friend  Thomas  Gawthrop  em- 
barked on  Sixth-day  afternoon.  He  was 
cheerful  and  easy  when  he  left  us,  though  the 
news  we  had  just  received  of  Captain  Lyons's 
ship,  in  which  our  Friend  Mordecai  Yarnall 
was  passenger,  having  been  taken  by  the 
French,  would  have  been  discouraging  to  a 
mind  less  settled  than  his  seems  to  be.  For 
some  days  before  he  left  us,  he  was  much  fa- 
voured in  private  opportunities  with  Friends  in 
sickness  and  afBiction  ;  and  in  public  had  very 
acceptable  service.  His  hist  communication 
of  Fifth-day,  was  very  singular,  seasonable, 
and  full  of  memorable  instruction;  especially 
to  his  brethren  in  the  gallery.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  remembered,  but  1  fear  not  at  ilie  right 
time,  nor  with  so  much  sweetness,  humility 
and  love,  as  it  was  delivered.  The  subject 
was  new  ;  and  the  manner  of  expression  belter 
understood  by  sailors  than  landsmen.  He 
said,  a  ship,  to  keep  her  ground,  must  be  an- 
chored during  the  ebb  tide.  The  wind  might 
be  fair,  but  unless  there  was  suflicient  to  ena- 
ble them  to  stem  the  tide,  and  the  pilot  gave 
direction,  the  anchor  must  not  be  weighed,  nor 
any  attempt  made  to  go  forward.  The  cable 
(by  which  the  anchor  was  attached  to  the  ship,) 
he  said,  was  '  the  love  of  God.'  Over  and 
over  he  called  to  '  freshen  the  cabl'e,'— a  term 
in  use  anions  sailors  for  placing  old  sails 
round  the  cable  at  the  hawser  holes  to  prevent 
its  chafing,  it  being  of  great  consequence  to 
prevent  the  rubbing  or  cutting  of  the  smallest 
strand.  He  said,  if  we  had  nothing  else,  it 
were  better  to  strip  off  our  old  jackets  and 
trowsers,  and  spare  them  to  freshen  the  cable, 
than  that  it  should  be  chafed  in  the  least. 
'  Freshen  the  cable.  Friends  !  I  can  tell  you, 
if  you  should  sit  in  silence  three  months  toge- 
ther, it  were  better  than  to  lose  the  sense  of 
the  love  of  God,  freely  and  singly  flowing  in 
your  hearts.  I  have  been  thus  tried ;  and 
know  what  I  say.'  " 

It  is  very  important  for  ministers  at  all  times, 
to  keep  the  anchor  down  until  the  Great  Pilot 
commands  it  to  be  weighed.  It  is  true  that 
they  may  bo  sadly  tossed  with  inward  conflict 
and  exercises  whilst  thus  remaining,  until  it 
seems  to  them  as  though  the  very  cable  was 
in  danger  of  wearing  out;  yet  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  freshen  it,  by  yielding  their  old  clothing 
of'self,  and  their  desire  of  the  praise  of  men, 
and  abide  in  the  patience  all  the  Lord's  ap- 
pointed time,  they  will  experience  at  length  the 
command  to  weigh  anchor,  at  that  period  when 
right  progress  can  alone  be  made.  No  matter 
how  many  weeks  or  months  may  be  passed  in 
silence  ;— if  ye  are  faithful  before  the  Lord  in 
keeping  the  word  of  his  patience,  his  love  will 
bo  your  reward  ;  but  if  wearying  of  waiting,  to 
keep  up  reputation  among  men,  to  feed  itching 
ears,  you  should  speak  in  your  own  time, 
confusion  will  be  your  portion  and  ye  shall  lie 
down  in  sorrow. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Worldly  Conversation. — "  All  mind  their 
own,  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's." 
Hervey,  for  some  years  before  his  death,  visit- 
ed but  few  persons  belonging  lo  the  higher 
classes  in  his  neighbourhood;  and  being  asked 
why  he  dec-lined  visiting  those  who  were  always 
ready  to  show  him  every  token  oT  respect,  lie 
replied,  "  1  can  hardly  name  a  polile  family 
where  the  conversation  turns  upon  the  tilings 
of  God.  I  hear  much  frothy  and  worldly  chit- 
chat, but  not  a  woid  of  Christ  ;  and  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  visit  those  companies  where 
there  is  not  room  for  my  Master  as  well  as  for 
myself." 


A  child  named  Dinah  Dowdney,  of  Portsea, 
who  died  at  nine  years  of  age,  said  one  day 
during  her  illness,  to  her  aunt,  with  whom  she 
lived,  "  When  I  am  dead,  I  should  like  the 
minisler  to  preach  a  sermon  to  children  to  per- 
suade them  to  love  Jesus  Christ,  to  obey  their 
parents,  not  to  tell  lies;  but  to  think  about  dy- 
ing, and  going  lo  heaven.  And  I  have  been 
thinking  1  should  like  him  to  preach  from  2 
Kings  iv.  26.  Aunt  you  are  the  Shunamite, 
the  minister  is  the  prophet,  and  I  am  the  Shu- 
namile's  child.  When  I  am  dead,  1  dare  say 
you  will  be  grieved  :  though  you  need  not. 
The  prophet  will  come  to  see  you,  and  when 
he  says.  How  is  it  with  the  child  ?  you  may 
say,  '  It  is  well.'  I  am  sure  it  will  then  be 
well  with  me,  (or  I  shall  be  in  heaven,  singing 
the  praises  of  God.  You  ought  to  think  it 
well  too." 


An  aged  Christian  in  much  distress  of  mind, 
was  once  complaining  to  a  friend  of  his  sad 
condition  ;  and  among  other  things,  said,  "  that 
which  troubles  me  most  is,  that  God  will  be 
dishonoured  if  I  fall  away."  His  friend  re- 
plied immediately,  for  the  purpose  of  comfort- 
ing him  :  "  Art  thou  careful  of  the  honour  of 
God  1 — and  dost  ihou  think  that  God  has  no 
care  of  thee,  and  of  thy  salvation?"  A  soul 
forsaken  of  God  cares  not  what  becomes  of 
His  honour;  therefore  be  of  good  cheer;  if 
His  heart  were  not  towards  thee,  thine  would 
not  be  towards  Him,  or  'towards  the  remem- 
brance of  His  name.'  " 


losiug  One's  Temper. 

BY  MARV  GKAHAM. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  room  one  morning,  feel- 
ing all  "out  of  sorts"  about  something  or 
otlior,  when  an  orphan  child  whom  1  had  taken 
to  raise,  came  in  vviih  a  broken  tumbler  in  her 
hand,  and  said,  while  her  young  face  was  pale, 
and  her  little  lip  quivered  — 

'  See,  ma'am  1  1  went  to  take  this  tumbler 
from  ihe  dresser  to  get  Anna  a  drink  of  water, 
and  1  let  it  fall.' 

I  was  in  a  fretful  humour  before  the  child 
came  in,  and  her  appearance,  vvilh  the  broken 
tumbler  in  her  hantJ,  didn't  tend  to  help  me  to 
a  better  state  of  mind.  She  was  sufl'ering  a 
good  deal  of  pain  in  consequence  of  the  acci- 
dent, and  needed  a  kind  word  lo  quiet  the 
beatings  of  her  heart.  But  she  had  come  to 
tne  in  an  unfortunate  moment. 

"  You  are  a  careless  little  girl  !"  said  I  se- 


verely, taking  the  fragments  of  glass  from  her  I 
trembling  hands.  "  A  very  careless  little  girl 
and  1  am  displeased  with  you." 

I  said  no  more,  but  my  countenance  e.xpress- 
ed  even  stronger  rebuke  than  my  words.  The 
child  lingered  near  me  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  shrunk  away  from  the  room.  I  was  sor- 
ry in  a  moment  that  I  had  permitted  myself 
to  speak  unkindly  to  the  little  girl,  for  there 
was  no  need  of  my  doing  so,  and  moreover, 
she  had  taken  my  words,  as  I  could  see,  deeply 
lo  heart.  1  had  made  her  unhappy  without  a 
cause.  The  breaking  of  the  tumbler  was  an 
accident  likely  lo  happen  to  any  one,  and  ihe 
child  evidently  felt  bad  enough  about  what  had 
occurred  without  having  my  displeasure  added 
thereto. 

If  I  was  unhappy  before  Jane  entered  my 
room,  I  was  still  more  unhappy  after  she  re- 
tired. I  blamed  myself  and  pitied  the  child  ; 
but  Ibis  did  not  in  the  least  mend  the  matter. 
[n  about  half  an  hour  Jane  came  up  very  qui- 
etly with  VVilly,  my  dear  little  curly-haired, 
angel-laced  boy,  in  her  arms.  He  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  she  had,  wilh  her  utmost  strength, 
carried  him  up  stairs.  She  did  not  lift  her 
eyes  to  mine  as  she  entered,  but  went  with 
her  burden,  to  the  low  bed  that  was  in  the 
room,  where  she  laid  him  tenderly,  and  then 
sat  down  with  her  face  turned  partly  away 
from  me,  and  with  a  fan  kept  off  the  flies,  and 
cooled  his  moist  skin. 

Enough  of  Jane's  countenance  was  visible 
to  enable  me  to  perceive  that  its  expression 
was  sad.  And  it  was  an  unkind  word  from 
my  lips  that  had  brought  this  cloud  over  her 
young  face! 

"  So  much  for  permitting  myself  to  fall  into 
a  fretful  mood,"  said  I  mentally.  "In  future 
[  must  be  more  watchful  over  my  state  of 
mind.  1  have  no  right  to  make  others  suffer 
from  my  own  unhappy  temper." 

Jane  continued  to  sit  by  Willy  and  fan  him  ; 
and  every  now  and  then  I  could  liear  a  very 
low  sigh  come  up,  as  if  involuntary,  from  her 
bosom.  Faint  as  the  sound  was,  it  smote 
upon  my  ear,  and  added  to  my  uncomfortable 
frame  of  mind. 

A  friend  called  and  I  went  down  into  the 
parlour,  and  sat  conversing  there  for  an  hour. 
But  all  the  while  there  was  a  weight  upon  my 
feelings.  I  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  be  cheerful. 
[  was  too  dislinctly  aware  of  the  fact  that  an 
individual — and  that  a  motherless  liltle  girl — 
was  unhappy  through  my  unkindness;  and  the 
consciousness  was  like  a  heavy  hand  upon  my 
bosom. 

"This  is  all  a  weakness,"  I  said  to  myself 
after  my  friend  had  left,  making  an  effort  to 
throw  oir  Ihe  uncomfortable  feeling.  But  it 
was  of  no  avail.  Even  if  the  new  train  of 
thought  awakened  by  conversation  wilh  my 
friend,  had  lifted  me  above  Ihe  slate  of  mind  in 
which  I  was  when  she  came,  the  sight  of  Jane's 
sober  face,  as  she  passed  me  on  the  stairs, 
would  have  depressed   my  feelings  again. 

In  order  both  to  relieve  my  own  and  Ihe 
child's  feeliiigs,  I  thought  1  would  refer  to  the 
broken  tumbler,  and  tell  her  not  to  grieve  her- 
self about  it,  as  its  loss  was  of  no  consequence 
whatever.  But  this  would  have  been  to  have 
made  an  acknowledgment  to  her  Ihat  I  had 


been  in  the  wrong,  and  an  instinctive  feeli 
of  pride  remonstrated  against  that. 

"  Ah  me!"  I  sighed.  "  Why  did  I  perr 
myself  to  speak  so  unguardedly?  How  sm 
are  the  causes  that  sometimes  deslroy  c 
peace.  How  much  of  good  or  evil  is  there 
a  single  word. 

Sorne  who  read  this  may  think  that  I  w 
very  weak  to  let  a  haslily  uttered  censi 
against  a  careless  child  trouble  me.  Wl 
are  a  child's  feelings? 

[  have  been  a  child  ;  and,  as  a  child,  ha 
been  blamed  severely  by  those  whom  I  desir 
to  please,  and  felt  that  unkind  words  fell  he 
vier  and  more  painfully,  sometimes  ihnn  blov 
I  could,  therefore,  understand  the  nature 
Jane's  feelings,  and  sympathize  with  her  tc 
certain  e.xtent. 

All  through  the  day  Jane  moved  about  mc 
quieily  than    usual.     When   I  .•■■poke    to    h 
about  any  thing — which  I  did  in  a  kinder  vol 
than  usual — she  would  look  into  my  face 
an  earnestness  Ihat  rebuked  mo. 

Toward  evening  I  sent  her  down  stairs  1 
a  pitcher  of  cool  water.  She  went  quick! 
and  soon  returned  with  a  pitcher  of  water  a 
a  tumbler,  on  a  waiter.  She  was  coming 
wards  me,  evidently  using  more  than  ordina 
caution,  when  her  foot  tripped  against  son 
thing,  and  she  stumbled  forward.  It  was 
vain  she  tried  to  save  the  pitcher.  Its  balan 
was  lost,  and  it  fell  over  and  was  broken 
pieces  at  my  feet,  the  water  dashing  upon  t 
skirts  of  my  dress. 

The  poor  child  became  instantly  as  pale 
ashes,  and  the  frightened  look  she  gave  me 
shall  not  soon  forget.  She  tried  to  speak,  a 
say  that  it  was  an  accident,  but  her  tongue  w 
paralyzed  for  the  moment,  and  she  found  , 
utterance. 

The  lesson  I  had  received  in  the  mornir 
served  me  for  the  purposes  of  self-control  no 
and  I  said  instantly,  in  a   mild  voice — 

"  Never  mind,  Jane  ;  I  know  you  could  i 
help  it.  I  must  tack  down  the  loose  edge 
the  carpet.  1  came  near  tripping  there  mys 
to-day.  Go  and  get  a  floor  cloth  and  wipe 
the  water  as  quickly  as  you  can,  while  I  gall 
up  the  broken  pieces. 

The  colour  came  back  instantly  to  Jane 
face.  She  gave  me  one  grateful  look,  a 
I  hen  ran  quickly  away,  lo  do  as  I  had  direct 
her.  When  she  came  back  she  blamed  he 
self  for  not  being  more  careful,  expressed  sc 
row  for  the  accident,  and  promised  over  a 
over  again  that  she  would  be  more  guarded 
future. 

The  contrast  between  both  of  our  feelin 
now  and  what  they  were  in  the  morning  w 
very  great.  I  feit  happier  for  having  aci 
justly  and  with  due  self-control  ;  and  mv  lit 
girl,  though  troubled  on  account  of  the  ace 
dent,  had  not  the  e.xtra  burden  of  my  displ 
sure  lo  bear. 

"Better,  far  better,"  I  said  lo  myself,  as 
sat  and  reflected  upon  the  incidents  just  relate 
— "  heller,  far  better  is  it  in  nil  our  relatiot 
in  life,  to  maintain  a  calm  exterior,  and  on  i 
account  to  speak  harshly  to  those  who  are  bi 
low  us.  Angry  words  make  double  wound 
They  hurt  those  to  whom  they  are  addressoi 
while  they  leave  a  sling  behind  them.     Abov 
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should  we  guard  aoainst  a  moody  temper.  I  accomplished.     Time,  even  if  lengthened  be-        From   the  report  it  appears,  that  within  the 

yond   our   reasonable  expectation,  is   not   too !  past  twenty  years   there   have   been   killed  by 

to  be  appropriated  to  those  virtuous  uses  I  ex[)losions  in  this  country,  926   persons,  and 


we  permit  any  thing  to  fret  our 
ids,  we  are  not  in  a  slate  to  exercise  due 
f-control,  and  if  temptation  come§  then,  we 

i  sure  to  fall." 


Selected. 

WE  WATCHED  HER  BREATHING. 

"  She  sleeps  ; 
Her  smiles  hath  passed  away, 
As  dies  a  ripple  on  the  sea." 

We  watched  her  breathing  through  the  night. 

Her  breathing  soft  and  low. 
As  on  lier  breast  the  wave  of  life 

Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 

So  silently  we  seemed  to  speak, 

So  slowly  moved  about. 
As  we  had  lent  lier  half  our  powers 

To  eke  her  being  out. 

Our  very  hopes  belied  our  fears. 

Our  tears  our  hopes  belied  ; 
Wb  thought  her  dying  when  she  slept. 

And  sleeping  when  she  died. 

For  when  the  morn  came,  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 
Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 

Another  morn  than  ours. 


Truth  is  often  beaten  out  by  conflicting 
ows,  when  it  might  have  contracted  rust  and 
purity  by  lying  quiet,  uninquired  into  and 
lassailed.  \Ve  are  in  danger  of  growing 
gligent  about  a  truth  which  is  never  aliack- 
,  or  of  surrounding  it  with  our  own  fancies, 
id  appending  to  it  our  own  excrescences  ; 
hile  the  assailant  leaches  even  the  friendly 
taminer  to  clear  the  principle  of  all  foreign 

ures,  and  by  giving  it  more  purity,  to  give 

der  circulation. 


Peace  cfMind.—\  know  of  but  one  way 
'fortifying  my  soul  against  glooiny  presages 
d  terrors  of  mind,  and  thnt  is,  by  securing 
f  myself  the  friendship  and  protection  of  that 
sing  who  disposes  of  events  and  governs  Ai- 
rily. He  sees  atone  view,  the  whole  thread 
"my  existence,  not  only  that  part  of  it  which 
have  already  passed  through,  but  that  which 
pns  forward  into  the  depths  of  eternity.  When 
ay  me  down  to  sleep,  1  recommend  myself 
his  care  ;  when  I  awake,  1  give  myself  up  to 
i  direction.  Amidst  all  the  evils  that  threal- 
me,  I  will  look  up  to  him  for  help,  and 
uestion  not  but  he  will  avert  them  or  turn 
to  my  advantage.  Though  I  know  nei- 
he  time  nor  the  manner  of  the  death  that 
lo  die,  1  am  not  at  ail  solicitous  about  it, 
ecausc  t  am  sure  that  he  knows  them  both, 
nd  that  he  will  not  Ir.il  lo  comfort  and  support 
under  them. — Addison. 


Industry.— Boysshould  be  industrious,busy, 
nd  active,  ever  desiring  and  aiming  at  im- 
irovement.  Hap[)iness  and  success  in  life 
epend  upon  this  usefulness  in  the  world — an 
ibject  worth  living  for— is  greatly  promoted 
ly  an  economical  appropriation  of  our  lime. 
Spare  moinents^Uie  golden  sands  of  life — 
hould  all  be  turned  lo  good  account.  Much 
s  to  be  learned,  and  more,  if  possible,  is  to  be 


which  ihe  Great  Dispenser  of  all  our  blessings 
requires  at  our  hands. 

When  not  actively  engaged  in  bodily  labour, 
let  the  mind  take  its  alternate  turn  at  some 
laudable  object  or  uselul  purpose;  even  then, 
when  the  muscles  are  in  action,  the  higher 
organization  of  thought  and  mental  application 
may  not  remain  idle  ;  mind  may,  and  should, 
predominate  over  matter;  therefore  let  the 
laculties  of  the  soul  expand  and  mount  upward 
on  the  rapid  wings  of  improvement  and  a  legi- 
timate and  rational  system  of  enjoyment. — 
N.  E.  Farmer. 

A  Test  for  Gold.  —  Professor  Farrant,  in  a 
recent  lecture  before  the  London  Society  of 
Arts,  mentioned  a  tew  simple  lests  to  delect 
an  adulteration  of  ihe  precious  metal.  It  had 
been  stated  that  brass  filings  had  been  exported 
to  California  to  mix  with  the  gold  dust;  this 
was  much  lighter  than  gold,  and  readily  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of 
gold  had  been  tried  by  four  different  tests.  The 
lollowinghad  been  the  result: — 15,  15.7,  16.5, 
17,  so  that,  as  a  mean,  the  specific  gravity  of 
gold  was  16  times  greater  than  water;  while 
that  of  copper  pyrites  was  4.5;  iron  pyrites, 
4.3;  mica,  3.  The  blow-pipe  was,  liki 
a  most  useful  and  simple  instrument ;  this  can 
be  used  with  a  penny  candle  and  a  half-penny 

fonh  of  charcoal  —  so  ihat,  for  8d.  or  lOd.,  ; 

rimitive  furnace  to  commence  operations  with 
can  be  purchased.  Gold  may  be  cut  with  a 
knife,*  like  lead,  and  bent  and  beai  out  in  thin 
leaves.  Iron  pyrites  cannot  be  cut,  or  even 
scratched  with  a  knife.  Copper  pyrites  can 
and  both  are  brittle.  Mica,  loliated  and  elas- 
tic. The  blow-pipe  applied  to  gold,  it  retains 
its  colour;  while  copper  and  iron  pyrites  lose 
theirs,  and  the  latter  becomes  magnetic.  Gold 
is  also  not  acted  upon  by  nitric,  muriatic,  or 
sulphuric  acid  singly;  brass  filings  will  be 
readily  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  ;  when  the 
two  former  are  combined,  it  is  only  then  solu- 
ble. If  any  of  the  other  three  minerals  were 
reduced  lo  powder,  either  of  these  acids  would 
readily  act  on  them. — Late  Paper. 

Explosion  of  Steam  Boilers. — The  Hon. 
Edmond  Burke,  late  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
in  his  interesting  report  on  this  subject,  attri- 
butes the  bursting  of  steam  boilers  mainly  lo 
the  use  of  cast-iron  boiler-heads,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  such  guards  as  inventive  genius  has 
furnished.  It  is  more  than  tw-enty  years  since 
ihe  Government  of  France  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  cast-iron  boiler-heads,  alter 
some  deslruciive  explosions  IVom  this  cause  ; 
yet,  our  government  has  neglected  to  follow 
the  example.  The  report  strongly  recommends 
the  adoption  of  a  safety  guard  invented  by  M 
Evans,  of  Pittsburg,  son  of  the  inventor  of  the 
locomotive  engine.  It  has  been  in  use  nine 
years,  and  has  been  tested  by  125  boats  on 
our  Southern  and  Western  rivers,  and  out  of 
the  whole  number,  only  three  accidents  have 
occurred,  and  those  were  caused  by  the  lever 
of  the  safely  guard  being  obstructed  from  ope- 
ralin?. 


293  wounded,  many  of  them  made  cripples  for 
"  fe,  while  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  in  pro- 
perty have  been  destroyed.  The  Comrnis- 
ioner  insists  on  the  passage  of  an  Act  by 
Congress  compelling  all  high  pressure  steam- 
to  use  Evans's  Sal'ety  Guard,  until 
something  more  perfect  may  chance  lo  be  dis- 
covered.— Late  Paper. 

Western  Travel. — The  Cleveland  Plain- 
dealer  says,  that  the  steamers  from  Buffalo 
come  loaded  lo  their  utmost  capacity.  For- 
eign emigration  is  greatly  increased  over  that 
of  any  former  year.  On  the  Michigan  Central 
Railroad,  the  travel  for  the  first  nine  days  of 
May  is  nearly  double  what  it  was  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year.  In  1848,  the 
whole  number  in  those  nine  days  was  2398, 
and  in  1849  it  was  4514.  Increase  this  year 
over  last,  for  nine  days,  2116. 


THS  FRIIIND. 


SIXTH"  MONTH  23,  1849. 


We  defer  giving  any  information  respecting 
the  proceedings  during  the  past  week  of  the 
two  bodies  claiming  to  be  New  England  Year- 
ly Meeting  until  next  week  ;  by  which  time  we 
shall  probably  have  reliable  accounts  also  of 
the  late  London  and  Dublin  Yearly  iMeelings. 

We  are  informed  that  on  the  night  of  the 
19th  instant,  some  daring  burglars  entered 
Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry  street, 
by  the  door  leading  into  the  meeting-house 
yard.  That  and  another  door  were  bored  so 
as  lo  enable  ihem  by  some  strong  instrument 
lo  force  them  open.  Failing,  it  is  supposed,  lo 
pick  the  lock  of  the  fireproof,  a  hole  was  dug 
through  the  wall  of  sufficient  size  lo  enable 
them  lo  unscrew  the  bolls  from  the  inside, 
which  secured  the  lock  to  the  door,  and  in  this 
manner  succeeded  in  opening  the  outside  one. 
The  inner  door  was  secured  by  a  strong  pad- 
lock which  was  wrenched  off.  All  the  draw- 
ers, tin-boxes,  and  bundles  containing  papers, 
appear  lo  have  been  searched,  and  their  con- 
tents  scattered  over  the  floor,  but  no  valuable 
paper,  so  far  as  is  yet  ascertained,  has  been 
either  destroyed  or  stolen.  Money  appears  lo 
have  been  the  sole  object  of  this  bold  outrage, 
of  which  they  got  but  about  six  dollars. 

The  loss  of  life  by  shipwreck  in  coming  in 
contact  with  islands  of  ice  has  been  great  this 
spring.  In  a  severe  storm  when  those  islands 
are  diflicult  to  avoid,  we  should  suppose  des- 
truction  must  be  almost  inevitable.  The  stroke 
from  a  large  mountain  when  ihe  sea  is  run- 
ning high  must  be  very  heavy,  and  would  be 
likely  to  sink  a  vessel  immediately.  By  cho- 
lera and  shipwreck  a  large  number  of  foreign- 
ers, altempting  lo  escape  from  famine  and 
disease  in  their  own  country,  have  been  cut 
off  eiiher  before  landing,  or  soon  after  reaching 
our  shores. 
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The  following  account,  with  many  others, 
are  truly  affecting,  and  must  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies ol'  feeling  hearts. 

"  Dreadful  Shipiorcck  and  Loss  of  Life. 
— Captain  Marshall,  of  the  bark  Nicaragua, 
from  Gloucester,  arrived  this  morning,  brought 
up  part  of  the  crew  and  some  of  the  passengers 
of  the  brig  Hannah,  oI'Maryport,  Capt.  8ha 
whicii  sailed  from  Newry  3rd  April,  for 
Quebec,  and  came  in  collision  with  the  ice  at  4 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  April, 
when  the  passengers  were  in  bed,  foundering 
in  about  40  minutes  after.  The  captain,  first 
and  second  mutes,  and  a  few  others  led  the 
ship  in  the  life-boat  immediately  on  finding 
that  llieir  ship  was  going  down.  Capt.  Mar- 
shall reports:  April  2Uth,  passed  through  a 
field  of  ice  50  miles  S.  E.  of  St.  Pauls;  Irom 
the  above  date,  was  detained  by  the  ice  until 
•  the  2d  of  May,  when  Capo  Ray' bore  S.  E.  by 
E.  dih-lance  27  miles  ;  April  29th,  strong  gale 
S.  S.  E.  and  thick  sleet,  ship  lying  to  wind- 
ward of  the  ice  ;  at  6,  30  p.  m.  the  snow  clear- 
ed away,  when  I  discovered  a  flag  of  distress 
on  the  ice — made  sail  and  prepared  to  take 
the  ice,  by  putting  the  ice-fenders  down  ;  at  7 
put  the  ship  in  the  ice  and  succeeded  in  get- 
ting about  fifty-two  people  on  board,  leaving  a 
large  number  still  on  the  ice;  clewed  up  all 
sails  and  got  a  rope  fast  to  a  pan  of  ice,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  thirty  inore  in  the  ship's 
long  boat,  which  they  found  on  the  ice,  mak- 
ing in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pas- 
sengers and  six  seamen.  No  pen  can  describe 
the  piliable  situation  and  destitution  of  these 
passengers — parents  with  loss  of  children, 
children  with  loss  ol"  parents,  and  they  them- 
selves all  but  naked,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
thpm  frost-bitten.  1  am  informed  that  ffty- 
jive  perished  with  the  cold.  On  the  ."JOth  of 
Apiil  spoke  the  barque  Broom,  of  Glasgow, 
who  received  on  board  27  of  the  passengers  ; 
also  the  Lord  Byron,  of  Glasgow,  who  receiv. 
ed  17;  and  the  barque  Aldeharan,  of  New- 
castle, 22.  On  the  2nd  of  May  spoke  the 
barque  Port  Gliisnow,  of  Pools,  u  ho  received 
20  mnre.  The  Margaret  Pollock,  arrived  this 
morning,  pii-ked  up  the  captain  and  part  of  the 
crew  of  the  brig  Hannah;  also  saw,  on  the 
same  day,  another  brig  go  down — crew  saved 
by  the  brig  Reward,  of  Sunderland." — From 
the  Quebec  Gazette,  May  Vilh. 

"  Loss  of  Vessels  by  Ice. — By  the  arrivals 
of  vessels  at  Miraniichi,  N.  S.,  we  learn  that 
more  vessels  have  been  wrecked  and  sunk,  by 
the  ice.  'i'ho  crew  of  the  Brian  Coverdalc, 
from  Sunderland,  were  picked  up  by  a  boat, 
their  vessel  having  been  cut  through  by  the 
ice. 

"  Three  other  vessels  were  seen  l9  go  down. 
A  vessel  was  also  seen  to  go  down  oft'l\ow- 
foundland.  The  fate  of  the  crew  was  not 
known." 


The  loss  of  life  through  negligence,  and 
want  of  proper  management  in  steamboats  and 
cars  on  some  of  our  waters  and  roads  is  of 
serious  moment  to  travellers.  Every  one  con- 
cludes that  he  will  be  an  exception,  but  how 
many  lieart  rending  scenes  have  occurred  to 
those  who  had  no  such  event  in  anticipation.! 


Not  only  the  keen  affliction  of  parting  in  sucii 
a  manner  the  tenderest  ties,  but  above  all,  the 
sudden  plunging  of  immortal  spirits  into  eter- 
nity where  there  is  no  repentance  or  pre- 
ptiration  for  the  last  awful  account,  renders 
those  sad  events  very  fearful.  Those  who 
leave  home  had  need  to  reflect  whether  the  ob- 
ject is  warrantable  that  compels  them  to  haz- 
ard life  in  the  pursuit  of  it.  The  proportion 
of  the  killed  to  the  number  who  travel  now,  is 
said. to  bo  less  than  in  the  former  modes.  That 
may  be;  but  the  affliction  to  survivors  and  the 
avvfulness  of  death,  are  not  diminished  to  those 
who  perish. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  a  legal  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  into  the  cause  of  the  late 
disaster  on  the  North  River,  by  which  it  is 
supposed  about  thirty  lives  were  destroyed, 
ft  is  due  to  the  public  that  such  occurrences 
should  be  made  matters  of  serious  moment, 
and  that  every  preventive  be  adopted  within 
the  power  of  those  concerned  in  public  con 
veyances. 

"  The  Steamer  Empire.—The  pilot  of  the 
steamer  Empire,  Levi  Smith,  has  been  arrest, 
ed  and  held  to  bail  in  New  York,  in  810,000, 
The  case  of  the  sinking  of  the  Empire  has 
been  brought  by  the  District  Attorney,  to  the 
notice  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  U.  S.  Court — 
now  in  session  here— and  some  thirty  wit- 
nesses from  up  the  river  are  in  attendance. 

"  The  law  of  the  United  States  under  which 
the  District  Attorney  has  so  promptly  and  pro- 
perly acted  in  bringing  the  case  of  the  Empire 
before  a  Grand  Jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States,  was  passed  in  1833,  and 
approved  by  the  President,  7th  July  of  that 
year. 

"  The  title  of  the  act  is,  '  An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  of  passen 
gers  on  board  of  vessels  propelled  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  steam.'  And  section  12  provides, 
'  That  every  captain,  engineer,  pilot,  or  other 
person  employed  on  board  of  any  steamboat 
or  vessel  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
steam,  by  whose  misconduct,  negligence,  or 
inattention  to  his  or  their  respective  duties,  the 
life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  persons  on  board 
said  vessel  may  be  destroyed,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  before  any  Circuit  Court  in  fhe  United 
Stales,  shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  at 
hard  labour  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten 
years.'  " 

A  Visit  to  my  Fathers-Land,  being  Notes  of 
a  Journey  to  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1843. 

"  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem,  let  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning." — Ps.  cxxxvii.  6. 

By  Ridley   H.    PIerschell,  author   of  a 
Brief  Sketch  of  the  Jews,"  &c.,  &c.     Phila- 
delphia: Henry  Longstreth,  No.  347  Market 
street. 

The  above  is  the  title  page  of  a  recently 
issued,  stereotyped,  and  very  neat  edition  of  a 
popular  little  work,  by  a  converted  Jew,  of 
2Ili  pages  r2mo.  Evidences  of  a  sincere, 
honest,  mtelligent  mind  pervade  the  volume, 
and  give  confidence  to  the  author's  details  of  I 


his  travels  through  the  interesting  districts  of 
country  which  he  visited. 

Hovsehold  Verses.  By  Bernard  Barton. 
"True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and 
homeV— Wordsworth.  Philadelphia:  J, 
VV.  Moore,  193  Chestnut  street.     1849. 

The  Maniac :  and  other  Poems.  By  George 
Shei'ard  Burleigh.  Philadelphia:  J.  VV, 
Moore,  193  Chestnut  street.     1849. 

Of  these  two  volumes  of  Poetry,  our  notice 
at  present  must  be  brief;  but  it  is  probable  we 
may  take  occasion  to  recur  to  them  hereafter, 
either  in  the  way  of  selections  or  otherwise. 
The  amiable  author  of  the  first,  (now  deceas. 
ed,)  is  well  known  in  this  country  as  a  poet 
and  the  present  volume,  referred  to  in  his 
short  and  modest  preface  as  the  sevenlh  of  his 
published  volumes,  we  think  it  may,  at  least, 
be  said,  will  not,  in  point  of  merit,  fall  behind 
the  preceding.  This  reprint  of  the  Eng 
edition  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Americaa 
typography. 

Olthe  other,  "  The  Maniac,"  &c.  containing 
the  same  number  of  pages  as  the  former, 
can  say,  so  far  as  a  cursory  examination  will 
authorize,  that  it  contains  examples  not  a  few, 
of  genuine,  chaste,  and  spirited  poetry. 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  ?.  M.  Crane,  agent,  N.  Y.,  for  Levi 
Gove,  Tliomas  Tovvnsend,  Zacoheus  Hill,  Frederick 
Mills,  Justice  Beardsly,  Moses  Child,  and  Robert 
Townsend,  each  S3,  vol.  2->,  for  William  Mekeel,  $2, 
vol.  21,  for  Jacob  Griffin,  84,  vols.  21  and  22,  and  for 
Catharine  Underbill,  82,  to  ;i9,  vol.  23. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Applicatioa 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  EUzabeth  \V. 
Tatum. 


Died,  of  typhoid  fever,  at  his  residence,  at  Weston 
Morrow  county,  Ohio,  on  the  29th  of  First  month, 
1849,  Titus  Keese,  son  of  John  Keese,  in  the  44tli 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Gilead  Monthly  Meeting, 
and  cf  Weston  particular  meeting.  He  lived  a  con. 
sistcnt  and  upright  member  of  Society,  and  died  at 
peace  with  all  men,  and  with  the  full  assurance  of  a 
glorious  immortality. 

,  on  Seventh-day  morning,  the  2nd  of  Si.xth 

month,  Maiilon  Cuamcers,  a  member  of  New  Gardeni 
xMonthly  Meeting,  Penn.,  in  the  3Cth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  much  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of  our  reli* 
gious  Society,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  his  own 
soul :  and  having  wrestled  for  the  blessing,  even  until 
the  breaking  of  the  day,  he  has,  wc  trust,  received  that 
prize,  which  all  may  obtain,  who  run  with  patience 
the  race  which  is  set  before  them,  looking  unto  Jesus 
the  author  and  finisher  of  their  faith,  for  that  counsel 
and  strength  which  can  alone  enable  them  to  hold  out 
to  the  end  in  well  doing. — He  attended  our  late  Year- 
ly Meeting,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind,  and 
soon  aller  his  return  was  rendered  incapable  by  dis- 
asc  of  attending  to  business  ;  and  altliough  the  clos. 
g  period  of  life  was  one  of  much  sutfering,  yet  his 
■'•■•'■'-  are  permitted  to  feel  a  consoling  assurance. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lyacs]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  314.) 

To  Mary  Davis. 
"  Bury,  Fourth  month  7th,  1823. 
"  .  .  .  .  Many  limes,  in  my  distress,  have 
I  thoiiglu  of  thee  and  some  others,  knowing 
the  sympathy  that  wotild  be  excited  by  my 
illness,  espscially  tovvards  my  precious  part- 
ner ;  and  I  trust  yotir  tears  and  prayers  have 
not  been  unavailing  ;  he  has  experienced  liie 
everhisiing  arms  to  be  underneatii  in  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  witnessed  the  succour  which 
no  human  aid  could  alFoid.  Oh  !  how  awful 
was  that  season  wiien  I  thought  the  ties  of 
nature  were  about  to  be  dissolved  forever; 
when,  for  a  moment,  resignation  to  such  a 
stroke  was  veiled  from  me  ;  when  I  looked  to 
the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  to 
enable  me  to  say  amen;  when  my  very  soul 
clung  to  life,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  husband 
and  children;  for  I  saw  nolfung  lelained 
against  me  that  could  hinder,  or  stand  in  the 
way  to  glory  :  my  sins  appeared  to  be  washed 
away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  to  have 
thus  gone  beforehand  to  judgment:  but  let  me 
tell  ihee,  my  loved  sister,  that  that  which  is 
impossible  to  the  creature,  as  such,  was  made 
possible  in  my  experience,  by  Him  who  taught 
mo  once  more  to  believe — to  believe  in  His 
righteousness,  and  in  the  perfection  of  His 
wisdom,  as  well  as  omnipotence;  so  that  I 
could  commit,  not  only  myself,  but  my  all  into 
His  hand,  as  into  the  hand  of  a  faithful  Crea- 
tor. It  was  then,  oh  I  that  was  the  moment, 
when  1  received  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  the  un- 
erring will  of  God;  I  asked  Him  to  spare  me 
to  my  family  for  awhile;  and  then  1  heard 
His  Divine  voice — 1  knew  it  was  His — '  1  will 
spare  thee.'  1  bowed  in  humble  gratitude, 
and  said,  '  I  thank  Thee,  oh  !  I  thank  Thee.' 
Yet  was  my  mind  fully  sensible,  that  in  the 
dispensation  which  had  overtaken  me,  I  had 
suHering  inexpressible  to  pass  through  ;  indeed 
I  had  not  previously  any  idea  that  human  na- 
ture could  sustain  the  distress  of  the  whole  ani- 


mal system,  which  has  been  my  portion.  Oh 
that  it  may  have  a  tendency  to  leaven  all  my 
dispositions,  more  and  more,  into  the  heavenly 
•I'lture  of  Him  who  was  nailed  to  tiie  cross  Ib'r 
OOP  transgressions  ;  fur  surely  it  is  not  for  no- 
thing that  we  iiave  to  pass  by  the  sjaies  of 
death,  nor  drink  as  of'  wormwood  and  gall  ;' 
but  what  should  I  have  done,  had  it  not  been 
for  a  measure  of  that  healing  balm  which 
sweetens  every  bitter  cup?  or  where  shoidd  1 
have  foimd  repose,  had  not  that  blessed  indu- 
enre,  which  made  the  Psalmist's  bed  in  his 
sickness,  condescended  to  be  near,  a  present 
help  in  the  needful  time?  Oh!  [  still  feel, 
that  without  my  Saviour  I  am  nothing,  know 
iioiliing,  and  can  do  nothing  :  when  l]e  with- 
draws [-iimself,  1  am,  in  rny  own  sight,  truly 
despicable  and  wretched;  and  to  this  sense  of 
my  ciindition  am  I  often  left,  but  my  soul  re- 
solves, in  His  fear,  to  wait  upon  Him,  and  not 
distrust  Hiu),  for  1  have  never  i'ound  a  better 
way." 

To  Maktha  King. 

"Clonmel,  Fifth  mo.  26th,  1824. 
"  There  are  many  i)recious  cliildien 
in  this  nation,  whose  hearts  are  sometimes 
tendered,  but  how  applicable  is  the  language, 
'  The  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel, 
like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness  ;'  and  how 
inany  young  men  there  are,  who  are  strangers 
iind  aliens  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel: 
some  of  these,  husbands  and  Ihlhers,  who  ac- 
quaint not  themselves  with  the  Shepherd's 
voii-e,  and  who  are  stumbling  upon  the  dark  I 
mountains.  But  our  painful  feelings  are  not  I 
without  an  accompanying  hope  that  it  is  a  time  ' 
of  renewed  visitation  to  many  ;  and  sometimes, 
in  meetings  and  families,  Truth  has  reigned 
triumphantly,  to  the  praise  of  the  great  and 
adorable  Name  of  the  long-suffering  Creator, 
who,  whilst  Ho  shows  the  house  of  Jacob  his 
sins,  and  Israel  his  transgressions,  is  calling 
out  of  every  thing  that  stands  opposed  to  His 
blessed  kingdom  of  righteousness,  peace,  and 

jiy 

"  JMy  sense  is,  that  if  there  be  not  a  turning 
to  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart,  the  pro- 
phets, the  true  prophets,  will  be  dumb,  and  not 
able  to  speak,  and  that  because  of  the  people 
continuing  to  join  themselves  unto  idols;  and 
the  Lord  will  yet  make  the  remnant  of  Jacob 
as  a  dew  among  many  people,  and  a  remnant 
it  will  indeed  be;  and  the  Lord  will  more  and 
more  send  forth  His  light  and  His  Truth  in 
this  island,  so  that  those  who  sit  in  darkness 
shall  see  a  great  light,  and  they  who  are  in 
the  region  and  shadow  of  death  will  behold  the 
springing  up  of  light;  and,  in  their  believing 
in  the  light,  shall  they  see  more  light,  and 
take  the   places  of  the   once  highly  favoured 


I  and  pTiwerfully  visted  ones  ;  and  the  Lord  will 
j  yet  be  glorified  in  Ireland." 


'  To  a  Yolwg  Frienu. 

i  "Probably  1829. 

"  [  just  want  to  put  ihce  in  mind  that 
whcti  we,  poor  erring,  sinful  creatures,  are 
sensible  that  the  weight  of  our  transgressions 
is  a  burden  '  too  heavy'  for  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  mark  that  we  are  forsaken,  but  rather 
a  call  to  endeavour  to  come  to  Him  who  knew 
no  sin,  and  yet,  in  adorable  loving-kindness, 
took  upon  Himself  the  iniquity  of  us  all  ;  that 
so,  in  His  b[ood,  we  might  be  washed  thorough- 
ly from  all  our  pollution  and  vileness.  VVe 
find,  that  for  want  of  watchlulness  and  obedi- 
ence, we  have  incuried  a  debt  which  we  are 
altogether  unable  to  pay  ;  but,  in  humble  np- 
|>lication  to  the  Lord  of  glory,  who  is  unsearch- 
able in  goodness  and  mercy,  we  find,  in  due 
time,  that  He  is  as  willing  as  able  to  release 
us  from  it  all,  to  pay  the  great  debt  for  us  by 
His  atoning  sacrifice,  and  to  set  us  free  from 
the  load  that  has  so  sorely  oppressed  us. 

"  Thine  is  no  new  condition,  no  solitary  in- 
stance of  beinij  borne  down  with  sorrow  and 
shame,  in  seeing  thy  sins  set  in  order  before 
thee  ;  it  is  even  the  case,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  with  all  who  are  fotmd  in  that  repent- 
ance which  is  not  to  be  repented  of.  I  knew 
it  well,  early  in  life,  and  often  since.  To  this 
day,  at  times,  I  blush  in  secret  :  I  feel  that  to 
me  belongs  confusion  of  face.  Even  wheniny 
past  sins  rise  up  before  me,  and  the  latent  cor- 
ruption of  my  heart  disgusts  me,  I  could  sink 
into  a  stale  of  discouragement  which  would 
unfit  me  for  imploring  the  mercy  of  Him  who 
died  for  us;  but  knowing  that  such  is  not  the 
design  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  I  am  induced 
to  resist  the  accuser,  the  enemy  of  all  good  and 
of  all  peace,  and  to  cleave  to  the  Protector  of 
such  as  feel  the  need  they  have  of  that  salva- 
tinn    which    they  cannot  purchase  for  thein- 

"Thus  it  is,   my  dear ,  that  having 

known  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  for  sin,  I  am 
induced  to  persuade  others  to  repent  and  live  ; 
and  I  consider  this  to  be  one  great  use  which 
is  to  be  made  of  my  own  shame,  and  confusion, 
and  oppressive  weight,  under  a  sense  of  being 
found  in  the  transgression  ;  even  to  invite 
others  to  the  '  Fountain  which  is  set  open  in 
the  house  of  David,  for  sin  and  for  unclean- 
ness.' "   .     .     .     . 


To  a  Vc 


SG  FrI 


"Clapham,  First  mo.  20th,  1830. 

"  And   now,  my  dear ,  let 

me  advert  to  thy  plaintive  language  respectin'' 
thy  own  condition  of  mind.  Be  assured  it  has 
been,  and    continues  to    be,   the  condition  of 
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many,  even  that  notwillislnnding  a  degree  of 
willingness  to  be  found  raitliruliy  Ibllowing  the 
crucilied  Redeemer,  and  to  love  Him  entirely, 
the  weakness  of  the  natural  part  often  gains 
{jround,  so  as  to  occasion  painful  remorse  : 
thus  '  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh 
is  weak  ;'  and  hence  the  exclainaiion  of  one 
who  was  warring  a  good  warfare,  'Oh! 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  deaih  ?'  and  yet  wo  find 
that  he  )r««^delivered,  even  as  he  persevered 
in  watching  the  soul's  enemies,  and  combating 
with  them;  using  'the  weapons  that  me  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,'  to  the 
'  bringing  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ.' 

"  The  same  victory  will,  I  trust,  be  thine 
through  the  same  means,  which  ever  works 
the  same  end.  That  we  should  be  jealous 
over  ourselves  is  acceptable  to  the  Lord  ;  and 
lo  find  ourselves  inclined  to  give  the  affections 
too  much  to  perishable  objects  ought  not  to 
occasion  despondency,  but  humble  us  indeed, 
and  prove  an  incitement  to  apply  with  increas- 
ed diligence  unto  that  power  which  is  above 
every  power  ;  for '  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an 
Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous  :'  may  we  draw  near  to  Him,  and 
endeavour  to  cast  our  burden  upon  Him  ;  for 
He  hath  testified  that  He  will  in  nowise  cast 
out  such  as  come  to  Him.  He  requires,  not 
that  we  should  look  always  upon  our  trans- 
f;ressions,  but  beyond  them  unto  Himself,  the 
living  Fountain,  in  which  all  that  is  offensive 
may  be  removed  forever. 

"  The  days  of  youth  are  indeed  those  days 
wherein  we  may  so  come  to  Christ,  as  to  wit- 
ness a  preparation  for  walking  with  Him  in 
while  raiment,  through  every  stage  of  life. 

"  As  we  progress  in  the  spiritual  life,  the 
garments  of  righteousness  and  of  salvation  be- 
come whiter  and  whiter,  and  the  capacity  en- 
larged to  speak  the  inviting  language  of  exam- 
ple— '  Come  and  have  fellowship  with  us;  for 
verily  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and 
with  His  Son  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Yea, 
it  will  be  evident,  to  the  glory  of  the  Great 
Name,  that  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  purged 
from  our  sins  in  the  blood  of  the  Lnmb.     Be 

encouraged,  my  dear ,  to  hope  that 

better  days  are  in  store  for  thee,  seeing  thou 
dost  long  after  a  nearer  acquaintance,  a  more 
intimate  union  with  thy  heavenly  Father." 


To . 

"  London,  FiRh  month,  1830. 
"  Yearly  Meeting,  second  week. — 
Once  more  Friends  have  cause  to  he  humbly 
thankful,  in  a  sense  of  the  condescension  of 
the  Gical  Head  of  the  Church,  in  giving  us 
nn  evidence  in  our  general  assembly,  that  He 
hath  not  cast  us  off  from  His  presence,  nor 
taken  His  Holy  Spirit  from  us  ;  indeed  it  has 
been  a  remarkably   favoured  time  so  fir. 

"This  morning  the  subject  of  private  prayer 
was  introduced,  when  some  of  us  expressed  n 
concern  that  we  might  be  cautious  how  we  en- 
couraged any  vocal  supplication  in  the  time 
and  will  of  man,  lest  we  should  he  found  going 
back  again  into  those  mere  lifeless  offerings, 
from  which  our  Society  has  been  called  away. 


I  hope   Friends   understood   each  other, 
that  the  matter  closed  agreeably. 

"  Now  I  may  confess  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  we,  as  a  people,  are  called  to  still  greater 
humility  and  perfect  dedication  :  which,  if  w 
come  to,  will  draw  down  the  Divine  blessin^ 
in  an  abundant  degree  ;  we  must,  however,  be 
abased  before  the  Lord,  either  in  the  extend 
ings  of  His  love,  or  by  His  judgments  being 
poured  out  among  us  still  more  conspicuously 
and  more  heavily  than  we  have  known  of 
late." 

To  ONE  or  HER  Children. 

"  Sandford  Place,  Eightli  mo.  21st,  183 
"  I  wish  thee  not  to  avoid  any  ri^ht 
sense  of  just  reproof  from  the  inward  monitor 
and  that  I  may  be  able  more  fully  to  under 
stand  thy  condition,  and  in  the  Divine  will,  be 
instrumental  to  aid  thy  mind.  I  know,  my 
dear,  that,  in  order  to  our  becoming  decidedly 
such  characters  as  our  Almighty  Father  would 
have  IIS  to  be,  we  must  pass  through  tryin; 
dispensations;  and  the  best  thing  to  be  propos 
ed,  under  feelings  of  this  nature,  is  patience 
which,  when  truly  exercised,  not  only  works 
experience,  but  bears  up  the  soul,  when  tossed 
as  with  tempest,  and  not  comforted. 

"  I  have  no  apprehension  that  thou  art 
utterly  forsaken  ol'  the  great  and  good  Shep- 
herd, who  looks  after  the  wandering  lambs, 
and  gathers  them  with  the  crook  of  His  judg- 
ments, so  that  they  come  to  love  the  fold  of 
safely,  although  it  confines  them  from  many 
outgoings  which  afford  a  momentary  gratifica- 
tion to  the  natural  mind.  I  would  have  vou 
often  commit  yourselves  into  the  hands  of  your 
heavenly  Father.  If  you  have  words,  use 
them  :  if  not,  seek  them  not." 


For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Central  Australia. 

Expedition  into  Central  Australia,  in  the 
years  1844,  5,  and  6,  by  Captain  Charles 
Sturt. 

(Continued  from  page  319.) 

As  the  advance  of  the  party  entirely  depend- 
ed on  rain,  it  may  be  imagined  the  winds  and 
clouds  were  anxiously  watched,  and  every  ap- 
peii ranee  denoting  its  approach  excited  the 
hopes  of  the  travellers.  Our  author  thus  de- 
scribes the  welcome  showers,  which  enabled 
them  once  more  to  resume  their  journey  after 
a  delay  of  nearly  six  months.  "On  the  11th 
[of  the  Seventh  month]  the  wind  shifted  to  the 
east,  the  whole  sky  becoming  suddenly  over- 
cast, and  on  the  morning  of  the  I2lh  it  was 
still  at  east,  but  at  noon  veered  round  to  the 
north,  when  a  gentle  rain  set  in,  so  gentle  that 
it  more  resembled  a  mist,  but  this  continued  all 
the  evening  and  during  the  night.  It  ceased 
however  at  lU  a.m.  of  the  I'.iih,  when  the 
wind  shifted  a  little  to  the  westward  of  north. 
At  noon  rain  again  commenced,  and  fell  stea- 
dily throughout  the  night,  but  although  the 
ground  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  ii,  sufficient 
had  not  fallen  to  enable  us  to  move.  Yet, 
how  thankful  was  I  for  this  change,  and  how 


earnestly  did  I  pray  that  the  Almighty  would 
still  farther  extend  his  mercy  to  us,  when  I 
laid  my  head  on  my  pillow.  All  night  it  pour- 
ed down  without  any  intermission,  and  as 
morning  dawned  the  ripple  of  waters  in  a  little 
gully  close  to  our  tenis,  was  a  sweeter  and 
more  soothing  sound  than  the  softest  melody 
I  ever  heard.  On  going  down  to  the  creek  in 
the  morning  I  found  that  it  had  risen  five 
inches,  and  the  ground  was  now  so  completely 
saturated  that  I  no  longer  doubted  the  moment 
of  our  liberation  had  arrived." 

Before  leaving  this  spot.  Captain  Sturt  divi- 
ded  his  company  into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
he  sent  back  to  Adelaide,  with  accounts  of  his 
adventures  to  that  date,  and  with  the  other  he 
pushed  on  towards  the  norlh-wesl.  At  one  of 
their  encampments,  he  says,  "  a  little  jerboa 
was  chased  by  the  dogs  into  a  hole  clo.se  to  the 
drays;  which,  with  four  others,  we  succeeded 
in  capturing,  by  digging  for  them.  This  beau- 
tiful little  animal  burrows  in  the  ground  like 
a  mouse,  but  their  habitations  have  several 
passages,  leading  straight,  like  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  to  a  common  centre,  to  which  a  shaft 
is  sunk  from  above,  so  that  there  is  a  complete 
circulation  of  air  along  the  whole.  We  fed 
our  little  captives  on  oats,  on  which  they 
thrived,  and  became  exceedingly  tame.  They 
generally  huddled  together  in  a  corner  of  their 
box,  but,  when  darting  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  they  hopped  on  their  hind  legs,  which, 
like  the  kangaroo,  were  much  longer  than  the 
fore,  and  held  the  tail  perfectly  straight  and 
horizontal.  At  this  date  they  were  a  novelty 
to  us,  but  we  subsequently  saw  great  numbers 
of  them,  and  ascertained  that  the  natives  fre- 
quenled  the  sandy  ridges  in  order  to  procure 
them  for  food."  These  jerboas  are  great  fa- 
vourites with  the  natives,  if  we  may  judge  by 
an  entry  made  in  his  journal  a  few  days  later, 
under  date  of  Eighth  tnonth  1st,  1846. 

"  About  two  hours  before  we  halted  Mr. 
Browne  and  I  surprised  some  natives  on  the 
top  of  a  sand  hill,  two  of  them  saw  us  ap- 
preaching  and  ran  away,  ihe  third  could  not 
make  his  escape  before  we  were  upon  him, 
but  he  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  In  order  lo 
allay  his  fears  Mr.  Browne  dismounted  and 
walked  up  to  him,  whilst  I  kept  back.  On 
this  the  poor  fellow  began  to  dance,  and  to  call 
out  most  vehemently,  but  finding  that  all  he  i 
could  do  was  to  no  purpose  he  sat  down  and 
began  to  cry.  We  managed  however  to  paci- 
fy him,  so  much  that  he  mustered  courage  to 
follow  us,  with  his  two  companions,  to  our 
halting  place.  These  wtinderers  of  the  desert 
had  their  bags  full  of  jerboas  which  they  had 
captured  on  the  hills.  They  could  not  indeed 
have  had  less  than  from  150  to  200  of  these 
lieautiful  little  animals,  so  numerous  are  they 
on  the  sand  hill,  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
natives  can  only  go  in  pursuit  of  ihem  after  a 
fall  of  rain,  such  as  that  we  had  experienced- 
There  being  then  water,  the  country,  at  other 
times  impenetrable,  is  then  temporarily  thrown 
open  to  them,  and  they  traverse  it  in  quest  of 
the  jerboa  and  other  quadrupeds.  Our  friend.s 
cooked  all  they  had  in  hot  sand,  and  devoured 
them  entire,  fur,  skin,  entrails  and  all,  only 
breaking  away  the  under  jaw  and  nipping  off 
the  tail  with  their  teeth. 
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They  absolulely  mnnaged  before  sunset 
to  finish  their  whole  stock,  and  then  took  their 
depiirture,  having,  1  suppose,  gratified  both 
their  appetite  and  their  curiosity." 

After  establishing  his  camp  in  a  new  posi- 
tion about  60  miles  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  so  long  detained,  Captain  Sturt  push- 
ed on  with  a  few  men  to  the  West.  At  about 
70  miles  they  reached  a  sand  hill  from  the 
summit  of  which  they  looked  down  on  an  im- 
men-ie  shallow  and  sandy  basin,  which  was 
the  celebrated  Lake  Torrens.  Across  thts, 
mountain  ranges  were  visible  in  the  distance. 
"  The  sandy  basin  was  from  10  to  12  miles 
broad,  but  destitute  of  water  opposite  to  us, 
although  there  were,  both  to  the  southward  and 
norihward,  sheets  of  waier  as  blue  as  indigo 
ind  as  salt  as  brine.  These  detached  sheets 
vere  fringed  round  with  samphire  bushes  with 
which  the  basin  was  also  speckled  over.  There 
was  a  gradual  descent  of  about  a  mile  and  a 
half,  to  the  margin  of  the  basin,  the  interven- 
ing ground  being  covered  with  low  scrub.  My 
first  object  was,  to  ascertain  if  we  could  cross 
this  feature,  which  extended  southwards  be- 
yond the  range  of  vision,  but  turned  to  the 
westward  in  a  northerly  direction,  in  the  shape 
in  which  Mr.  Eyre  has  laid  Lake  Torrens 
down.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Browne  and  I 
descended  into  it.  The  bed  was  composed  of 
sand  and  clay,  the  latter  lying  in  large  masses, 
and  deeply  grooved  by  torrents  of  ram.  There 
was  not  any  great  quantity  of  salt  to  be  seen, 
but  it  was  collected  at  the  bottom  of  gutters, 
and,  no  doubt,  was  more  or  less  mixed  with 
the  soil.  At  about  four  miles  we  were  obliged 
to  dismount ;  and,  tying  our  horses  so  as  to 
secure  them,  walked  on  for  another  mile,  when 
we  found  the  ground  too  soft  for  our  weight 
and  were  obliged  lo  return." 

From  experiments  made  by  ascertaining 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  they  determined  the 
level  of  the  basin  to  be  as  low  or  lower  than 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  this  western 
excursion.  Captain  Sturt  again  left  the  camp. 
He  took  with  him  four  men,  and  provisions 
for  filteen  weeks,  and  started  in  a  north-west 
course.  The  country  over  which  they  passed, 
was  generally  sterile  in  its  character.  The 
hills  were  mi)stly  nothing  but  sand  heaps,  and 
between  them  were  flats,  sometimes  covered 
with  grass,  and  at  others  producing  nothing 
that  the  horses  would  eat.  These  flats  fre- 
quently spread  out  into  extensive  plains  several 
miles  in  breadth.  One  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  miles  of  such  travelling,  brought 
them  to  a  succession  of  sand  ridges,  over  which 
they  toiled  for  20  miles.  These  ridges  termi- 
nated in  an  immense  plain  that  occupied  more 
than  half  the  horizon,  extending,  apparently, 
in  one  unbroken  level,  from  the  south  round 
to  the  eastward  of  north.  The  sandy  ridges 
abutted  upon  this,  like  headlands  projecting 
into  the  sea.  Our  captain  thus  describes  their 
journey  across  it. 

"  We  overtook  the  drays  far  upon  the  plains, 
and  continued  our  journey  for  twenty  miles, 
when  I  halted  on  a  bare  piece  of  sandy  ground 
on  which  there  were  a  few  tussocks  of  grass, 
and  a  small  puddle  of  water.  On  travelling 
over  the  plain   we  found  it  undulating,  with 


shining  hollows  in  which  it  was  evident  water  before  we  reached  them;  and  finding  ihey  were 


sometimes  collects.  The  stones,  with  which 
the  ground  was  so  thickly  covered  as  to  ex- 
clude vegetation,  were  of  different  lengths, 
from  one  inch  to  six,  they  had  been  rounded 
by  attrition,  were  coated  with  oxide  of  iron, 
and  evenly  distributed.  In  going  over  this 
dreary  waste  the  horses  left  no  track,  and  that 
of  the  cart  was  only  visible  here  and  there. 
From  the  spot  on  which  we  stopped  no  object 
of  any  kind  broke  the  line  of  the  horizon;  we 
were  as  lonely  as  a  ship  at  sea,  and  as  a  navi- 
gator seeking  for  land,  only  that  we  had  the 
disadvantage  of  an  unsteady  compass,  wiihout 
any  fixed  point  on  which  to  steer.  The  frag- 
ments covering  this  singular  feature  were  all 
of  the  same  kind  of  rock,  indurated  or  compact 
quartz,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  had  ori- 
ginally the  form  of  parallelograms,  resembling 
both  in  their  size  and  shape  the  shivered  frag- 
ments, lying  at  the  base  of  the  northern  ranges, 
to  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  call 
attention. 

"  Although  the  ground  on  which  we  slept 
was  not  many  yards  square,  and  there 
little  or  nothing  on  it  to  eat,  the  poor  animals, 
loose  as  they  were,  did  not  venture  to  trespass 
on  the  adamantine  plain  by  which  they  were 
on  all  sides  surrounded. 

"On  the  STth  we  continued  onwards,  obliged 
to  keep  the  course  by  taking  bearings  on  any 
prominent  though  trifling  object  in  front.  At 
ten  miles  there  was  a  sensible  fall  of  some  few 
feet  from  the  level  of  the  Stony  Desert,  as  I 
shall  henceforth  call  it,  and  we  descended  into 


close  to  a  small  channel  (of  which 
there  were  many  traversing  the  plain)  con- 
taining a  little  water,  we  pulled  up  at  ihem  for 
the  night,  more  especially  as  just  at  the  same 
moment  the  hills,  before  seen,  again  became 
visible,  now  bearing  due  north." 

"  There  was  not  a  blade  of  anything  for  our 
horses  to  eat  round  about  our  solitary  bivouac, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  fasten  them  to  the 
trees,  only  three  in  number,  and  to  the  cart. 
There  was,  however,  a  dark  kind  of  weed 
growing  in  the  creek,  and  some  half  dozen 
stalks  of  a  white  mallow,  the  latter  of  which 
Flood  pulled  up  and  gave  to  the  horses,  but 
they  partook  sparingly  of  them,  and  kept 
gnawing  at  the  bark  of  the  trees  all  night 
long. 

"  In  reference  to  our  movements  on  the 
morrow,  it  became  a  matter  of  imperative  ne- 
cessity to  get  the  poor  things  to  where  they 
could  procure  some  food  as  soon  as  possible  ; 
I  determined,  therefore,  to  make  for  the  hills, 
whatever  they  might  be,  at  early  dawn." 

The  next  day  they  reached  the  hills,  and 
found  them  lo  be  sandy  ridges  exactly  similar 
to  those  they  had  left  -50  miles  behind  them, 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Stony  Desert. 
Captain  Siurl  advanced  about  1-50  miles  be- 
yond this  point,  but  was  unable  to  reach  the 
centre  of  the  continent.  It  was  with  feelings 
of  bitter  disappointment,  he  turned  his  face 
once  more  homeward.  But  there  was  scarcely 
an  alternative.  Water  and  feed  for  the  horses 
had   both    failed   them.     Ridges  of  sand  of  a 


a  belt   of  polygonum   of  about   two   miles    in|deep  red  colour  extended  northwards  in  par; 
breadth,  that  separated  it  from  another  feature. 


apparently  of  equal  extent  but  of  very  different 
character.  This  was  an  earthy  plain,  on 
which  likewise  there  was  no  vegetation  ;  re- 
sembling in  appearance  a  boundless  piece  of 
ploughed  land,  on  which  floods  had  settled  and 
subsided — the  earth  seemed  to  have  once  been 
mud  and  then  dried.  It  had  been  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  fall  or  dip  of  the  Slony  Des- 
ert, but  somewhat  to  the  west  of  our  course  on 
the  earthy  plain  there  were  numerous  chan- 
nels, which  as  we  advanced  seemed  to  be 
making  to  a  common  centre  towards  the  N.  E. 
Here  and  there  a  polygonum  bush  was  grow- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  channels  ;  and  some  of 
them  contained  the  muddy  dregs  of  what  had 
been  pools  of  water.  Over  this  field  of  earth 
we  continued  to  advance  almost  all  day,  with- 
out knowing  whether  we  were  getting  still  far- 
ther into  it,  or  working  our  way  out.  About 
an  hour  before  sunset,  this  point  was  settled 
beyond  doubt,  by  the  sudden  appearance  of 
some  hills  over  the  line  of  the  horizon,  raised 
above  their  true  position  by  refraction.  They 
bore  somewhat  to  the  westward  of  north,  but 
were  too  distant  for  speculation  upon  their 
character.  It  was  very  clear,  however,  that 
there  was  a  termination  to  the  otherwise  appa- 
rently boundless  level  on  which  we  were,  in 
that  direction,  if  not  in  any  other.  Our  view 
of  these  hills  was  but  transient,  for  they  gra- 
dually faded  from  sight,  and  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  had  entirely  disappeared.  Shortly 
afterwards  some  trees  were  seen  in  front,  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  our  course  ;  but,  as  they 
were  at  a  great  distance,  it  was  near  sunset 


el  lines  beyond  the  range  of  vision,  and  ap. 
peared  as  if  interminable.  To  the  eastward 
and  westward  they  succeeded  each  other  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  only  plants  lo  be 
seen  were  prickly  spinifex,  a  species  of  ms- 
sembryanlhemum,  and  a  few  withered  acacia 
trees  about  four  feet  high.  He  says,  "  Fami- 
liar as  we  had  been  to  such  scenes,  my  com- 
panion involuntarily  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
amazement  when  he  first  glanced  his  eye  over 
it.  'Did  ever  man,'  said  he,  'see  such  a 
country.'  " 


Black  Rain. — .\  shower  of  black  rain  fell 
at  Abbeyleix,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Aihy,  at 
six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  14ih  April  ; 
and  has  been  described  by  Professor  Barker  to 
the  Dublin  Royal  Society.  The  rain  fell  si- 
multaneously over  a  district  of  four  hundred 
square  miles  ;  it  was  preceded  by  such  dark- 
ness that  you  could  not  read  without  a  candle, 
and  by  a  hail  storm  with  lightning,  but  no 
thunder.  It  was  of  the  colour  of  ink,  had  a 
fosiid  odour,  and  a  very  disagreeable  taste; 
cattle  turned  from  the  pools  of  it  with  disgust; 
after  standing  some  time  it  deposited  a  black 
sediment  and  became  of  a  brown  colour. 
Quantities  of  it  were  preserved  in  several 
places,  and  will  be  chemically  analyzed. — 
Late  Paper. 


Fnignlihj.  — At  this  season  when  the  boun- 
ties of  heaven  are  presented  in  the  harvest,  and 
the  sterile  winter  is  fast  approaching,  we  are 
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forcibly  reminded  of  the  duty  of  saving.  Next 
in  value  to  tlie  industry  which  iicciimulates,  is 
the  economy  which  preserves ;  and  we  must 
always  distinguish  between  the  virtue  of  fru- 
gality and  the  vice  of  avarice.  Trugalily  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  precept  and  ex- 
ample of  Christ.  It  seems  to  be  the  practice 
of  Omnipotence  itself,  as  there  is  no  waste 
throughout  creation.  It  is  a  virtue  which  can 
be  practised  liy  all  during  every  day.  It  is 
recommended  in  the  mournful  effects  of  prodi- 
gality. It  is  the  wisest  use  of  wealth,  and 
permits  the  prudent  man  to  be  charitable. 
Frugality  is  the  daughter  of  prudence,  the  sis- 
ter of  temperance,  and  the  parent  of  libiTly. 
In  our  favoured  land  every  man  may,  by  in- 
dustry, temperance,  and  economy,  secure  hiiii- 
splfa  cheerful  competence  for  the  decline  of 
life. — Brooks. 


Thomas  Scattergood  ami  Ills  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  317) 

On  the  1st  of  Sixth  month,  1758,  Benjamin 
Ferris  thus  wrote  to  H.  F.,  jun.,  of  New  Jer- 
sey. 

"Solomon  says,  a  good  name  is  as  precious 
ointment,  and  truly  the  good  account  I  have 
had  of  thee,  is  matter  of  joy  and  comfort  to 
nie.  I  rejoice  more  in  the  prosperity  of  Truth, 
than  in  the  increase  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil  ;  and 
more  especially  to  see  the  tender  youth  bend 
their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  and  devote 
the  prime  of  their  days,  to  the  service  of  that 
Prince,  who  was  wounded  for  our  transgres- 
sions, bruised  for  our  iniquities,  and  on  whom 
the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  laid  ;  who 
died  for  us,  that  we  might  be  reconciled  to 
God.  O!  amazing  truth!  that  the  Son  of 
the  Highest,  in  whom  tb^  Father  was  well 
pleased,  should  descend  .  rrom  the  city  of  the 
living  God,  beyond  all  thought  or  conception 
glorious,  be  clothed  with  humanity,  and  dwell 
in  a  continued  scene  of  pain  and  imxiety,  and 
in  a  most  rejected  condition  of  men.  Although 
he  was  Lord  of  the  angelic  abodes,  and  had 
many  rnansions  in  his  Father's  house,  yet  he 
was  ignominiously  treated,  and  had  not  where- 
on to  lay  his  liead. 

"There  are  many  in  our  day,  who  have 
shut  him,  the  best  beloved,  out  of  their  hearts. 
He  liath  stood  knocking  at  the  door,  until  his 
'  locks  are  wet  with  the  dew,  and  his  head  fill- 
ed with  the  drops  of  the  night, — and  they  give 
him  no  entrance.  They  reject  the  proffers  of 
his  love,  they  disregard  his  gracious  calls. 
Ah  !  poor  inconsiderate  mortals,  what  will  they 
do  in  the  day  of  account,  which  is  ready  to 
overtake  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  A 
few  more  days  and  we  shall  be  removed  to 
receive  a  just  retribution  for  all  our  deeds  done 
in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or  evil. 

"  1  think  I  feel  a  secret  cry  begotten  in  me, 
that  thou  and  1  may  so  make  war,  as  to  over- 
come,— so  run,  as  to  obtain  the  prize  incor- 
ruptible, and  receive  the  sentence  if  well  done  ! 
.^a  glorious  reward,  and  full  of  joy  unspeak- 
able. Surely  the  consideration  thereof, — the 
anticipation  of  such  a  hope,  might  animate  us 
to  follow  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  though 
it    be  in    poverty,    probation    and    suffering. 


These  necessarily  attend  us,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  spiritual  understanding,  and  the 
finishing  our  faith  in  Christ." 

The  human  mind  needs  trials  and  conflicts, 
to  reduce  and  humble  it,  and  to  bring  it  into 
a  condition  in  which  the  will  is  slain.  The 
trials  and  provings  thus  administered,  have 
been  compared  to  the  knocking  away  of  the 
various  props  of  a  vessel  previous  to  its  being 
launched.  The  last  prop  must  go,  the  last 
tiling  on  which  it  has  leaned  for  support, — and 
then  it  is  prepared  to  enter  its  n^w  element. 
The  state  of  complete  self-reduction  to  which 
we  arc  called,  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
dream  of  our  late  Friend  Sarah  Tucker. 

"  1  thought  1  was  confined  in  a  dark  and 
dismal  room,  amongst  foul  and  unclean  spirits, 
which  tilled  my  mind  with  inexpressible  hor- 
ror and  dread,  apprehending  this  might  be  my 
final,  fixed  stale  ;  but  my  soul  greatly  abhorred 
and  abominated  the  place  wilh  all  its  inmates  ; 
and  1  said,  'Oh!  Lord,  1  can  never  rest  here.' 
Then  [1]  slrugnled  hard  to  extricate  myself, 
but  was  much  surprised  to  find  1  could  not  so 
much  as  move  one  finger.  So,  afier  making 
several  attempts  to  rescue  myself  to  no  pur- 
pose, 1  submilieil  myself  to  the  mercy  of  a 
uracious  Ciod,  utleriui;  this  lantruaiie,  '  If  it  be 
i"hy  will,  Oh  Loid,  that  this  slKiuld  forever  be 
my  portion,  thy  blessed  will  be  done.'  'i'hen 
my  mind  became  calm,  and  a  placid  lii;ht  shone 
about  me, — the  darkness  wilh  all  its  horrors 
vanished.  1  felt  peaceful,  and  that  which  held 
me  as  a  chain  was  broken,  and  1  awoke." 

lieujamin  Ferris  under  date  of  Fighth  month 
■31st,  1758,  thus  writes  to  his  cousin  Abigail 
Noble.  "It  was  cause  of  joy  to  find  in  thy 
letter  the  expression  of  a  true  willingness  to 
deny  thyself,  and  to  take  up  thy  daily  cross, 
and  fijllow  Christ.  It  is,  and  ever  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  eternal  truth,  that  those  who 
will  be  his  disciples  must  deny  themselves  anil 
bear  the  cross  daily.  This  will  more  and 
more  crucify  us  to  llie  world,  and  the  woild 
unto  us,  so  that  we  may  set  up  a  standard  and 
inscribe  thereon,  '  Salvation  is  in  the  cross.' 

"  It  is  more  the  desire  of  my  soul  than  words 
can  express,  that  God,  who  has  in  a  degree 
visited  thee  wilh  the  day-spring  from  on  high, 
may  conduct  thee  in  ibe  way  of  Truth  and 
righleousness,  and  establish  thy  feet  therein. 
Puinging  thee  at  last  unto  the  full  fruition  of 
Divine  joy  and  consummated  felicity,  when 
thou  shall  be  disrobed  of  mortality." 

In  writing  to  his  cousin  Zebulon  Ferris, 
Twelfth  month  7lh,  1761,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing narrative:  "There  are  now  settled  at 
VV'yalusing  about  200  Indians,  who  are  gath- 
ered unto  the  knowledge  of  that  universal 
principle  of  Light  and  Grace  which  we  profess, 
who  refuse  to  bear  arms,  and  have  become  a 
sober,  religious  people.  They  are  known  by 
ihe  name  of  the  Friendly  Indians,  and  by  some 
are  deridingly  called,  the  Quaker  Indians.  In 
r  convincement  an  Indian,  by  name  Pa- 
poonung,  was  greatly  instrumental,  he  being 
be  first  thus  enlightened."  [*He  was  formerly 
addicted  to  drinking,  but  on  the  death  of  his 
father  he  fell  into  a  slateof  melancholy  thought- 


fulness.  He  beheld  the  earth,  and  considering 
the  lolly  and  wickedness  which  prevailed.  Ins 
sorrow  increased.  From  the  consideration  of 
I  ho  world,  his  mind  was  turned  to  the  Great 
Being  who  had  made  all  things,  and  he  felt 
strong  desires  after  a  fiirtber  knowledge  of  his 
Creator.  He  forsook  the  town  and  went  into 
the  woods,  being  in  great  bitlerness  of  spirit, 
and  at  last  it  pleased  his  heavenly  Falher  to 
manifest  himself  to  him,  to  comfort  him,  and 
to  give  him  a  sight  of  his  own  inward  condi- 
tion. He  was  made  to  understand  the  works 
of  nature,  and  the  relation  that  man  stood  in 
to  God  his  Creator.  Being  made  sensible  of 
his  duty  to  God,  he  returned  to  his  kindred, 
who  had  sought  for  him  unsuccessfully,  and 
endeavoured  to  be  faithful  to  manilested  duly. 
He  was  led  to  preach  to  the  Indians,  and 
many  being  convinced  of  the  truths  be  deliver- 
ed, were  drawn  into  close  spiritual  fellowship 
wilh  him.  He  visited  Philadelphia  with  some 
of  his  followers ;  and  the  evidence  was  so 
strong,  that  ihey  were  under  a  Divine  visita- 
tion, that  the  hearts  of  Friends  were  drawn 
feelingly  towards  them.  Their  conversaiion 
was  iiinocenily  wise,  and  so  coupled  with  in- 
ward sweetness,  and  the  sensible  outpouring  of 
of  the  love  ut'  God,  as  to  cause  in  the  lovers  of 
righteousness  a  joy  and  satisfaciion,  as  at  the 
birth  ofanatio.'i,  professing  the  'I'ruth,  and 
measurably  gathered  into  the  life  and  virtue 
thereof.] 

"  Surely  this  is  worlhy  to  be  chronicled 
among  the  mighty  acts  which  the  Lord  our 
God  hath  done,  who  is  carrying  on  his  work 
in  the  eaith,  and  spreading  ihe  knowledge  of 
himself.  The  savage  disposition  of  ibis  people 
has  been  humanized,  and  their  martial  tierce- 
ness  overcome  bv  the  peaceful  and  softening 
influence  of  Divine  love.  This,  which  at  first 
art'ected  them  immediately,  has  been  ollen  since 
renewed  instrumentally,  in  divers  opporluniiies 
with  Friends.  It  was  so  in  a  very  memorable 
manner  at  the  last  Indian  treaty  at  Fasten,  in 
the  Seventh  month.  Our  worthy  Fi'iend  Su- 
sanna Hation  and  many  other  Friends  were 
there,  and  greater  brokenness  has  scarcely 
been  seen  than  was  at  that  time  amongst  them 
at  several  meetings. 

"  Papoonungsome  time  in  the  Tenth  month 
last,  understanding  there  was  to  be  a  Cantico 
at  Wyoming,  went  there  under  a  concern  of 
mind  to  reprove  them  for  their  foil\',  and  to 
advise  them  to  belter  conduct.  Whilst  per- 
forming this  good  office,  an  Indian  somewhat 
in  liquor,  became  enraged,  and  threw  his  toma- 
hawk at  him  with  great  fiiry,  which  cut  ofT 
his  ear,  and  woimded  him  dangerously.  The 
Indian  whose  aim  was  to  murder  him,  ran  to 
him,  and  taking  np  his  hatchet,  struck  wilh 
violence  at  his  head.  The  good  old  man  made 
no  other  resistance  than  putting  up  his  arms 
to  divert  the  blow.  The  arm  was  broken,  and 
the  Indian  was  prevented  from  repealing  the 
stroke  by  some  of  the  company.  The  old  man 
when  told  that  [his  enemy]  was  lied,  desired 
that  he  might  be  released,  saying  he  freely 
forgave  him." 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  journal  of 
Isaac  Zane,  published  in  a  former  number, 
that  Papoonung  recovered  from  this  wound. 
He  died  in  the  iiiith,  and  sustained  by  the  hope 
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of  ihe  Clirisiian,  in  1775,  after  having  given 
evidence  by  a  consistent  walking  for  many 
years,  that  he  was  one  of  the  Lord's  called,  cho- 
sen and  sanctified  children.  The  Lord  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  ;  and  the  saving  visitations 
of  his  nrace,  are  extended  to  the  African  in 
his  sultry  home,  to  the  red  man  in  his  forest. 
To  all  he  grants  conviction  for  sin,  to  all  light 
and  grace  sufficient,  if  obedience  be  but  yielded, 
to  entible  them  so  to  work  out  their  salvation  as 
to  find  acceptance  before  him.  To  some  his 
saving  visitations  are  peculiar,  and  we  have 
cause°to  believe  that  in  such  cases  it  is  to  make 
them  instruments  in  his  holy  hand,  of  adminis- 
tering good  unto  others.  The  following  re- 
niarliable  narrative,  of  the  truth  of. which  there 
is  no  question,  shows  forth  a  visitation  in  some 
respects  peculiar. 

John  D.  Bemo,  a  Seminole  Indian,  and  ne- 
phew   of  the    celebrated   war   chief   Osceola, 
when  a  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  being  in  the 
woodi   playing  with  some  children,  he 
he  thought,  a  voice  saying  he  must  tell  others 
to  be  go°od,  and  what  they  must  do,  and  what 
they  must  leave  undone  in  order  to  be  so.    He 
asked  the  other  children  if  they  did  not  hear 
some  one  calling  him,  and  was  told  by  them 
that  they  did  not.     At  this  he  became  uneasy 
and  dist'ressed  ;  he  could    no   longer  play,  but 
wandered  away  from    his  company.     Alter  a 
lime  he  found  that  he  was  lost,  his  mind  became 
bewildered,  and  lie  could  not  tell  which  way  his 
home  was.     He  travelled   for  many  hours  i;i 
fruitless  elForts  to  find  it,  until  exhausted  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  he  sat  down,  persuaded  he 
shoidd    never   see   his   family  and   his  friends 
auain.     After  obtaining  some   r^ief  by  weep- 
in",  he  fell  imo  serious"  thoughtliilness,  and  he 
beTieved  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  High  Spi- 
rit that    he  had   heard.     But    why   it    should 
speak  to  him  he   did    not   know.     It  was  now 
night,  and  whdst  thus  meditating,  he  thought 
he°saw  a  light,  and   supposing   some  one  had 
come  to  seek  liim,  he  arose  and   hastened   to- 
wards it.     The  light  moved,  and  he  contmiicd 
following  it  till  he  reached  his  home  in  safely, 
to  his  own  great  joy,  as  well  as  to  that  ol  his 
parents,  who  deemed  that  he  had  been  devour- 
ed  by  some  wild   beast.     John   now   told    his 
father  that  the  High  Spirit  had  spoken  to  him, 
relating  the  words  he  had  heaid,  and  adding, 
that  he  thought   the   High  Spirit  would  come 
among  them  before  long.     John  had  no  doubt 
often  heard   that   the  Seminoles  believed  that 
the  High  Spirit  would  one  day  appear  on  earth. 
His  father  paid  little  attention  to  the  words  of 
the  child.     After  a  time  as  he  was  sitting  one 
day  in  the  wigwam,  he  heard  the  same  voice 
speaking  to  him  in  the  same  words.     He  was 
alarmed  and  running   to  his    father,  told  him 
what   had   happened,  and  said   he  was  afraid 
sometimes  evil  would  befal.     His  father  replied 
in  displeasure  that  it  was  only  a  queer  notion 
he   had   taken   up.     The  child   was   however 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  a  coming  calamity, 
and  he  no  longer  had  any  relish  for  his  sports 
and   amusements.     In   the   course    of   a    few 
months,  John  again  heard  the  same  voice  de- 
livering the  same  message.     Soon  after  this 
his  father  coing  to  St.   Augustine  to  sell  his 
furs  and  skins,  took  John  with  him.     At  that 
place  his  father  meeting  an  acquaintance,  was 


induced  to  drink  ardent  spirits  wilh  him.  As 
the  two  grew  drunk  together,  they  began  to 
quarrel,  and  at  last  like  perfect  tigers  they  bit 
and  tore  each  other,  till  their  strength  was  ex- 
hausted, and  they  fell  asleep.  John  was  in 
great  distress,  and  whilst  sitting  in  sorrow,  ho 
heard  the  voice  again.  It  now  said,  "  Thy 
father  shall  be  taken  from  thee,  but  I  will  be  a 
Father  unto  thee."  When  his  father  awoke, 
John  spoke  to  him  about  what  he  had  done, 
told  him  he  knew  he  had  been  doing  wrong, 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  say  to  the  High 
Spirit  if  he  should  now  come.  His  father  turn- 
ed away,  and  inquired  why  he  thought  the 
Hij;h  Spirit  would   now  come,  as  hid 


tor,  and  he  sought  a  place  to  retire  to  where 
he  misht  not  be  seen  ;  this  he  found  in  ihe 
hold  of  the  ship.  Here  he  spoke  to  the  High 
Spirit,  and  was  permitted  to  experience  sweet 
access  and  spiritual  communion.  His  feelings 
underwent  a  great  change.  Whilst  thus  en- 
gaged something  bright  seemed  to  enter  his 
breast;  he  felt  his  hard  heart  broken,  and 
was  constrained  to  love  everybody,  those  who 
had  done  him  wrong  as  well  as  his  friends. 
He  says,  "  All  my  wicked  deeds  were  brought 
to  my  mind,  and  seemed  cast  down  in  a  heap 
before  mo,  in  order  that  I  might  see  that  they 


taken  from  me."     He  was  then  sen - 
liadlsible  that  he  had  met  with  that  Being  who  had 

been  long  vainly  looking  lor   him.     John  U,ld    P-ell^^e^n^^'l^tll^'rl^I^TZ!:!::' 
him  he  did  believe  he  would  come;  and  then 


again  inqu 
Him. 


ed  what  his  father  would  say  to 


The  following  night  the  father  died  sudden- 
ly, from  the  effect  of  his   excess   in   drinking, 
and  of  the  injuries  he  had  received  in  his  quar- 
rel.    John  savs,  "  When  1  awoke  1  called  my 
father,  but    he   answered    me  not;  1  felt  him, 
but  there  was  no  life  in  him."     John  mournpd 
so  loudly  that  the  people  of  the  house  shut  him 
up,  until   the  body  of  his   father  was   buried. 
When  that  was  done   he  was   left  at  liberty, 
and  feeling  desolate  and  lonely,  he  sought  the 
;;rave,    and    commenced    removing  the   earth 
with  his  hands,  that  he  might   nestle  close  to 
the   body.     He   was  discov^ered,  taken  away, 
and  finally  put  on  board  a  vessel  lying  there. 
He  had  never  seen  a  large  vessel  before,  and 
...\d  no  idea  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with 
him,  but  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  he 
as  out  of  sight  of  land.     As  he  looked  out 
on  the  scene  around,  he  concluded  that  ho 
on  his  way  to  his  heavenly  Father,  and  he 
satisfied.     He  soon   found   out  his  error ; 
for  five  years    he   remained   attached  to  thai 
vessel,  visitinii  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
became   reconciled   to  a  sea-faring  life.     Dur- 
ing' the  first  Inur  vcars  he  gave  way  to  sinful 
indulgences;  but  in  the  filth  a  visitation  of  Di- 
vine mercy,  awakened  in   him   deep  sorrow  ol 
soul.     He'could  take  pleasure  in  nothing  ;  the 
recollection  of  his  evil  deeds  came  thronging 
to  memory,  and  all  his  efforts  to  o|jtain  amuse- 
ment but  increased  his  sorrow.     If  he  sought 
solitude,  the  quiet  of  self-lhoughtfulness  did  not 
cheer  him,— if  he  went  into  company,  the  voice 
which  told  of  others'  mirth  did  not  cheer  him. 
He  concluded  at  last  that  he  would  destroy  his 
life.     He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  vessel  intend- 
\na  to  throw  himself  overboard,  and  escape 
from  trouble.     As  he    gazed    on  the  restless 
waves,  he  could  find  in  his  mind  no  assurance 
that  they  would  bring  peace  to  him  ;  he  could 
read  there  no  pardon  for  him  from  the  High 
Spirit.     He  felt  that  he   had   no   certainty  ol 
terminating  his  afflictions,  by  burying  himself 
in  the  waters.     As  he  stood  gazing,  inward 
thoughtfulness  came  upon  him.     It  opened  in 
his  mind  that  the  ever  moving  waves,  the  sun, 
the  stars,  were  all  the  work  of  that  High  Spirit 
which  had  given  him  being,  and  he  felt  an  as- 
surance that  He  who  had  made  all  these  could 
change  his  condition,  and  give  him   comfort. 
Now^for  the  first  lime  in  his  life  he  felt  that  he 
might  speak  in  secret  to  the  High  Spirit.     His 
heart  was  drawn  towards  his  heavenly  Crea- 


he.command  so  often  given  him,  and  believed 
hat  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  inform  others 
how  his  hard  heart  had  been  changed,  and  his 
sins  and  sorrows  taken  away,  and  invite  them 
lo  coma  to  the  High  Spirit  as  he  had  done. 
But  he  had  almost  forgotten  bis  native  tong;ue, 
and  was  but  partially  acquainted  with  English, 
and  had  a  very  great  impediment  in  his  speech. 
He  therefore  thought  he  could  do  little  good. 
He  was  however  inwardly  instructed,  that  he 
who  required  him  to  labour  in  his  service, 
could  furnish  him  all  necessary  qualifications. 
He  soon  believed  it  right  to  speak  to  the 
crew  ;  and  although  he  had  many  fears  that 
they  would  not  be  serious,  yet  as  he  was  obe- 
dient, he  found  that  his  Divine  Master  went 
before  him,  and  prepared  them  to  receive  his 
exhortation.  Tlu-y  gathered  round  him  sober- 
ly, and  listened  with  attention;  as  his  stam- 
merin"  lom^ue  was  loosened,  he  was  enabled 
to  spelik  fiuenilv.  His  heart  was  fiill.  He 
told  them  he  had  met  wiih  his  heavenly  Fa- 
ther,  proclaimed  the  wonderful  change  wrought 
in  himself,  and  testified  that  the  Great  Spirit 
was  able  and  willing  to  do  as  much  for  them. 
He  continued  occasionally  to  speak  as  he  was 
bus  led,  not  only  lo  that  crew,  but  lo  others 
it  the  different  ports  they  slopped  at.  Some 
persons  in  Philadelphia  in  1842,  becoming  ac- 
quainted wilh  him,  persuaded  him  to  learn  to 
read,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  more  usi-ful 
amongst  the  Seminoles,  where  they  wished  him 
to  setHe.  He  consented,  yet  expressed  a  fear 
lest  whilst  filling  his  head,  they  might  empty 
his  heart.  His  stammering  was  greatly  in  the 
way  of  his  conversing  freely,  and  was  no  small 
impediment  to  his  improvement  in  reading,  and 
yet  in  his  ministry,  it  was  but  little  observed. 
When  told  one  day  that  some  professed  Chris- 
tians believed  that  the  Great  Spirit  in  these 
days  speaks  only  to  believers  through  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  he  expressed  great  astonishment, 
saying,  he  had  often  been  instructed  and  com- 
forted" by  the  Lord's  Holy  Spirit  before  he 
knew  there  was  such  a  book  in  the  world. 

May  he  who  was  thus  marvellously  qualified 
to  speak  when  the  Lord  commanded  him, 
never  undertake  to  preach  at  the  will  nor  in  the 
time  of  man. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Oldest  Man  in  America.— George 
Buckhart,  living  in  Harlan  county,  Ky.,  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age,  and 
perhaps  is  the  oldest  man  now  known  to  be 
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living.  He  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years 
old;  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania, 
nnd  lias  lived  for  several  years  in  a  hollow 
sycamore  tree,  of  such  large  dimensions  as  to 
contain  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
five  or  six  children,  bed  and  bedding,  cooking 
utensils,  &f..  The  exploring  agent  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  in  liis  travels  in  Ken- 
tucky, recently  found  liim,  and  also  saw  seve- 
ral respectable  gentlemen  who  had  spent  one 
or  more  nighls  wilh  him  in  this  singular  home. 
He  professes  to  hold  the  Lutheran  failh,  being 
of  a  German  family,  and  received  the  Bible 
wilh  peculiar  manifestations  of  gratitude. — 
What  a  life  for  one  man  to  spend  !  What  a 
long  train  of  events  has  marked  this  century, 
through  which  he  has  drawn  the  thread  of  ex- 
istence! — Bible  Sociely  Record  for  May. 


Dublin  and  London  Yearly  Meetings. 

[The  last  number  of  the  British  Friend  has 
reached  us.  Much  the  larger  portion  of  its 
columns  is  occupied  with  its  account  of  the 
late  Yearly  Meetings  of  Dublin  and  London. 
We  present  below  such  parts  as  appeared  to 
us  of  most  interest  to  Friends  here. — Editor 
of  "  The  Friend."] 

"  Dublin  Yearly  Meeting  commenced  on 
Second-day,  30th  of  Fourth  month.  The  at- 
tendance was  considered  large,  particularly  of 
the  more  youthful  members  of  the  Society." 

"  Amongst  '  the  old  familiar  faces,'  was  that 
of  our  venerable  elder,  Thomas  Thompson,  of 
Cooladine,  who,  though  in  his  90lli  year,  came 
a  distimce  of  70  miles,  and  is  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  his  mental  faculties.  In  seeing  him, 
the  imauination  reverts  to  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Society;  for,  in  his  infancy,  those  were 
still  living  who  had  conversed  wiih  William 
Eduumdson,  Thomas  Ellwood,  William  Penn, 
and  others  of  our  ancient  worthies. 

"The  meeting  for  business  began  on  Sec- 
ond-day morning  wilh  reading  the  certificates 
of  Friends  in  the  ministry  from  distant  parts." 

"  Much  of  the  time  of  the  second  silting  was 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  a  proposition 
from  New  York,  inviting  Friends  in  Ireland 
to  appoint  a  deputation  to  meet,  in  Baltimore, 
wilh  similarly  appointed  deputations  from  the 
various  Yearly  Meetings  of  Friends,  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  present  state  of  our  Society,  and 
the  doctrinal  dissentions  which  exist  in  some 
of  the  American  Yearly  Meetings.  This  doc- 
ument was  received  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and 
solidly  considered,  but  it  was  judged  best  to 
decline  ninking  any  appointment;  it  was  left 
to  a  few  Friends  to  prepare  a  minute  ex|)res- 
sive  of  sympathy,  and  conveying  the  decision 
of  the  meeting  to  our  Friends  in  New  York. 
This  minute  was  subsequently  prepared,  read, 
and  approved,  and  directed  to  be  forwarded 
along  with  the  epistle  to  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting. 

"  In  the  morning  silting  on  Third-day  (1st 
of  Filth  month)  the  queries' were  read  and  an- 
swered ;  and  in  reference  to  the  fourth  query, 
the  danger  of  reading  pernicious  books,  and 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  '  plainness  of 


speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel,'  was  largely 
dwelt  on,  iind  much  weighty  advice  was  given. 
In  the  evening  sitting  the  answers  to  the 
queries  were  considered.  'J'he  famine  in  ire- 
land  was  adverted  lo,  and  it  was  suggested 
that  a  minute  should  be  drawn  up  with  special 
reference  to  this  visitation,  and  to  the  circum- 
stance that  Friends  had  enjoyed  comparative 
exemption  from  its  severity,  while  many  of 
them  have  been  made  instrumental  in  affording 
relief  to  the  distressed. 

"  The  proposition  was  negatived,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  record  might  have  too  much 
the  air  of  self-praise,  whilst  it  would  be  prema- 
ture, since  the  famine  is  not  yet  at  an  end,  and 
its  afflicting  results  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  felt  by  many,  if  not  in  the  absolute  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  in  depreciation  of  pro- 
perly, decline  of  business,  and  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence. 

"  Reports  were  read  from  Friends'  Provin- 
cial Schools,  and  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  hencefurth  (all  three)  be  equally  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Yearly  Meeting." 

"  Fovrtk-day  morning,  Fiftk  month  2d. — 
A  meeting  lor  worship  in  Dublin  and  Kings- 
town. 

"  In  the  evening  sitting,  some  papers  on 
Slavery  and  the  Slave-trade,  forwarded  by  the 
London  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  were  read. 
These  papers  excited  considerable  interest,  and 
led  to  some  observations  on  the  duty  and  value 
of  individual  efforts  for  ihe  overthrow  of  these 
stupendous  systems  of  iniquity  and  cruelly. 
it  was  remarked  that  mere  sympathy  is  of 
little  value  without  corresponding  action;  we 
can  each  do  something,  were  it  only  by 
bearing  a  steady  testimony  to  our  convic- 
tions when  we  meet  with  Americans.  The 
public  opinion  of  these  countries  has  a  power- 
ful effect  in  the  United  Stales,  and  the  value  of 
our  cooperation  is  warmly  acknowledged  by 
those  who  are  labouring  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  there." 

"  The  very  name  of  religion  is  brought  into 
contempt  by  those  who  attempt  to  reconcile 
Christianity  with  the  conlamination  and  wick- 
edness of  slavery.  This  deeply  important  sub- 
ject was  discussed  wilh  more  earnestness  and 
sympathy  than  had  been  evinced  towards  it  in 
our  Yearly  Meeting  for  many  years. 

"  Fifth-day  morning.  Fifth  month  3d. — 
Proceedings  of  last  Yearly  Meeting  were  read, 
and  some  routine  business  transacted.  A  re- 
port was  received  from  the  standing  committee 
uppoiulcd  to  recommend  Friends  to  give  up 
the  saleof  ardent  spirits.  This  committee  has 
been  under  appointment  at  least  ten  years,  and, 
although  some  individuals  have  acted  upon  its 
recommendation,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
actual  number  of  Friends  engaged  in  the  sale 
is  less  than  it  was  when  the  labours  of  the 
committee  commenced-  Some  Friends  thought 
it  useless  !o  object  to  the  saZc  of  ardent  spirits, 
unless  their  use  also  was  advised  against,  and 
the  use  of  all  drinks  containing  alcohol.  A 
pretty  general  opinion  was  expressed,  that  the 
use  of  sirong  drink  in  the  families  of  Friends 
is  gradually  on  the  decline." 

"  The  evening  sitting  was  conamenced  at  a 
late  hour,  to  leave  lime  for  the  commiilee  on 
epistles  to  conclude  their  business.     Drafts  of 


epistles  to  all  the  Yearly  Meetings  were  pro- 
duced and  approved." 

"The  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  which 
was  conducted  throughout  in  uninlerrupted 
harmony  and  condescension,  was  concluded 
this  evening,  in  the  seventh  silling, — the  short- 
est that  has  taken  place  for  many  years." 


"  London  Yearly  Meeting  commenced 
on  Fourth-day,  the  23d  of  Fifth  month,  at  10 
o'clock.  The  number  of  Friends  attending 
seemed,  on  the  wiiole,  considerably  less  than 
for  some  years  past  ;  but  some  of  the  subse- 
quent sittings  were  about  as  large  as  we  re- 
member to  have  seen.  After  a  considerable 
time  of  solemn  silence,  a  venerable  ministering 
Friend  was  engaged  in  supplication;  aflervvatds 
two  others  briefly  in  teslimony." 

"  The  opening  minute  being  read,  and  the 
ordinary  routine  business  of  ihe  meeting  dis- 
posed of,  the  lipistles  from  the  various  Yearly 
Meetings  in  correspondence  wilh  this  meeting 
next  claimed  allenlion,  and  there  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  continuance  of  this  intercourse. 
These  documents  detailed  the  stale  of  Society 
in  the  different  quarters  whence  ihey  came  ; 
slated  the  deficiencies  apparent  in  the  faithful 
mainlenance  of  our  various  testimonies;  enu- 
merated their  causes  of  affliction  and  trial  ; 
and  at  ihe  same  time  conveyed  to  their  breth- 
ren of  this  Yearly  Meeting  their  sources  of 
consolation  and  encouragement  under  them; 
embodying  throughout,  many  very  pertinent 
and  truly  excellent  observations.  The  epistle 
from  Ireland'was  deemed  especially  excellent 
in  ihis  respect;  embracing  a  reference  lo  the 
solicitude  of  that  Yearly  Meeting  regarding  tho 
exclusion  of  books  of  hurtful  tendency  from 
their  families.  The  subject  engaged  several 
Friends  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  it ;  one  in 
particular,  who,  having  himself  suffered  from 
ihe  reading  of  such  works,  desired  to  caution 
his  younger  brethren  against  the  practice." 

"  Most  of  the  American  Episiles  responded 
to  the  minute  sent  out  from  this  meeting  last 
year,  relaiive  to  Friends  everywhere  being  pre- 
served a  united  people,  &c. 

"  The  interesting  and  important  nature  of 
this  epistolary  correspondence  wilh  our  distant 
brethren,  was  adverted  lo  by  several  Friends  ; 
and  those  present  were  affectionately  invited 
to  give  their  serious  allenlion  to  these  valuable 
manifestations  of  Christian  and  brotherly  feel- 
ing; and  not  regard  the  reading  of  them  as 
mere  matter  of  course,  &c." 

"  Sixth-day  Afternoon. — Before  proceeding 
to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Society,  as  shown  from  the  Answers  to  the 
Queries,  a  ministering  Friend  made  some  per- 
tinent and  valuable  observations  upon  ihe  tes- 
timonies respecting  deceased  ministers,  which 
had  been  read  during  the  course  of  the  busi- 
ness, beginning  wilh  the  words — 'Be  ye  fol- 
lowers of  them,  who  through  failh  and  patience 
inherit  the  promises,'  &c. 

"Upwards  of  two  hours  and  a. half  were 
occupied  by  Friends  remarking  on  the  differ- 
ent answers,  regarding  the  coming  up  of  our 
members  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  duties 
of  their  religious  profession.     We  believe  most 
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Friends  who  were  present  will  unite  in  the 
opinion,  that  seldom  has  it  been  our  privilege 
10  witness  such  a  season  of  An'our  and  solem- 
nity, as  at  this  time.  The  reports  as  to  the 
attendance  of  meetings  for  worship,  &c.,  first 
claimed  altenlion  ;  and  many  solid  and  instruc- 
tive observations  were  ofTered.  Two  venera- 
ble Friends,  in  particular,  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  on  this  subject ;  bringing  into  view,  wjlh 
much  lenderness  of  feeling,  the  faithful  conduct 
of  our  early  Friends  in  attending  their  religious 
meetings.  The  first  Friend  bad,  that  day, 
been  at  Gracechurch  Street  Meeting,  and  had 
livingly  brought  lo  his  remembrance,  what  is 
recorded  of  Fiiends  in  the  beginning ;  how 
when  they  went  to  that  meeting,  they  found 
themselves  shut  out  of  it,  and  had  to  meet  in 
the  street ;  how  they  knew  nut,  when  going  to 
their  meetings,  but  that  instead  of  returning  to 
their  homes,  a  prison  might  be  theirjiol  ;  and 
oh,  the  weighliness  of  their  spirits  how  strik- 
ing to  observers!  how  faithful  and  how  stead- 
fast they  were;  and  how  were  ihey  favoured 
with  the  refreshing  streams  of  that  river  which 
gladdenelh  the  city  and   heritage  of  God,  &c. 

"  The  other  Friend  referred  to — quoting  the 
language,  '  Ye  are  my  witnesses' — adverted  to 
there  having,  in  all  ages,  been  those  preserved 
who,  living  in  the  Divine  fear,  and  being  en- 
lightened by  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
.Holy  Sp'^'N  were  God's  witnesses  to  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  they  dwelt;  the  patriarchs 
before  the  giving  of  the  law  ;  the  faithlUI  under 
the  law;  the  prophets,  and  the  early  piomul- 
gators  of  the  Gospel ;  the  confessors  and  mar- 
tyrs in  the  dark  ages,  and  down  to  the  gather- 
ing of  our  forefaihers  to  be  a  people.  What 
a  value  there  was  in  their  testimony — their 
witnessing  for  God — how  ihey  were  enlight- 
ened by  the  light  of  His  Spirit — brought  out 
of  the  corruptions  in  the  church  and  in  the 
world  —  how  simple  they  were,  how  upright, 
how  faithful — how  little  known  at  first  to  one 
ano;lier,  and  how  despised  by  the  learned  — 
alluding  to  Isaac  Penington's  account  of  them, 
as  '  plain,  simple,  country  lads,'  whom,  at  first, 
he  despised  :  but  after  he  knew  them  better, 
how  he  loved  ihem,  joined  himself  unto  them, 
and  sulfered,  and  laboured,  and  testified  with 
them.  Contrasting  the  many  deficiencies  in 
our  practice  at  the  present  day,  and  believing 
tlial  the  Lord  had  slill  a  design  to  make  this 
people  witnesses  for  Him'lo  the  world  ;  a  fer- 
vent desire  was  expressed,  that  there  might  be 
a  renewed  concern  to  walk  worthy  of  the  high 
and  holy  vocation  wherewith  Friends  are 
called,  vSiC. 

"  Several  were  engaged  to  address  the 
younger  Friends,  exhorting  to  faithfulness  to 
every  opening  of  duty  even  in  little  things  ; 
the  declensions  of  the  time  in  which  we  live, 
having  their  origin,  it  was  believed,  in  the  want 
of  Individual  faithfulness,  &c." 

(To  be  concluded.) 


Application  of  Science  to  Industry — Use- 
ful Intentions. — The  Society  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  National  Industry,  at  Paris,  have 
awarded  a  prize  of  .50,000  francs  (Si 0,01)0) 
for  an  improvement  in  steam  engines,  by  v.'hich 
a  rotary  motion  is  produced  directly.     A  me- 


dal of  3,000  francs  ($600)  has  been  given  for 
an  invention  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  humanity.  This  is  the  substitution 
of  a  preparation  of  zinc  in  place  of  white  lead, 
and  in  colours  of  which  lead  and  copper  form 
the  base.  The  poisonous  eflects  of  white  lead 
on  the  men  who  work  in  it  have  always  been 
known,  and  have  led  to  experiments  with  the 
oxide  of  zinc,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  it 
instead  of  lead.  Zinc,  too,  was  known  to  be 
more  durable,  and  to  hold  its  colour  better. 
But  there  was  no  cheap  process  by  which  it 
could  he  manufactured,  and  the  prejudices  and 
habits  of  workmen  were  opposed  to  it.  The 
celebrated  chemist,  Guyton  Morveau,  succeed- 
ed so  far  as  to  establish  a  manufactory  of  while 
zinc  at  Dijon.  His  etforls  were  aided  by  such 
men  as  Vauquelin,  Berlhollet,  Fourcroy  and 
Conte;  but  the  discovery  made  no  progress, 
and  was  never  brought  into  general  use.  At 
last,  in  1846,  M.  Leclaire  undertook  to  intro- 
duce it  into  bis  own  widely  extended  business. 
He  had  to  contend  with  lormidable  obstacles. 
He  had  to  establish  the  manufacture  of  while 
zinc  on  a  large  scale,  lo  shovv  that  it  was  not 
only  handsomer  and  easier  to  use,  but  also 
cheaper;  that  it  dried  in  a  shorter  time,  and 
did  not  change  colour  even  under  the  influence 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  He  had  to  demon- 
strate that  it  did  not  injure  the  health  of  the 
workinen;  that  nothing  similar  to  the  frightful 
colics  produced  by  white  lead,  was  occasioned 
by  its  use  or  manufacture.  He  had  lo  discover 
the  method  of  compounding  colours  with  this 
base  instead  of  those  in  which  white  lead  was 
an  essential  ingredient.  He  undertook  to  ap- 
ply this  substitution  to  copper  as  well  as  to 
lead,  and  met  with  entire  success.  M.  Le- 
claire has  also  obtained  a  product  in  zinc  for 
artistic  painting,  which  deserves  the  name  of 
snow-white  which  has  been  applied  to  it. — N. 
Y,  Tribune. 


A  New  Society. 

The  human  mind  often  gets  into  a  morbid 
slate  in  which  it  is  ever  seeking  something 
new,  ever  aiming  to  efltct  a  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  surround  it.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  sometimes  rejects  old-fashioned  error, 
and  as  often  old-fashioned  truth  shares  the 
same  fate.  There  are  other  causes  of  change. 
Movements  are  made  whose  eflecis  are  very 
widely  fell  in  the  community,  when  the  [jrin- 
cipal  motive  of  the  actors  in  producing  them, 
has  been  the  desire  of  notoriety.  A  new  So- 
ciety has  recently  come  into  existence,  called 
by  its  members  "  Congregational  Friends." 
The  desire  of  change, — the  desire  of  untram- 
melled liberty, — the  desire  of  notoriety,  we 
doubt  not,  have  all  been  motives  operating  to 
bring  together  those  who  constitute  it.  Some 
of  the  members  of  the  Genessee  Hicksite 
Yearly  Meeting,  dissatisfied  with  the  order 
and  discipline  of  the  body  they  belonged  to, 
have  been  for  the  year  past  taking  active  mea- 
sures for  relief.  They  deemed  that  the  disci- 
pline, as  exercised  through  the  agency  of  Pre- 
parative, Monlhly,  Quarterly,  and  Yearly 
Meetings,  was  a  despotism,  which  free  men 
and  women  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to,  par- 


iticularly  when  it  in  any  manner  supported  a 
i  peculiar  form  of  doctrine.  The  leaders  ap. 
j  pear  to  have  had  some  inisty  ideas  of  a  grand 
I  combination  of  all  those  who  were  active  in 
philanthropic  measures,  and  cared  little  about 
leeling  doctrinal  unity  and  spiritual  fellowship 
with  their  co-labourers.  They  deemed  lliat 
by  making  ihe  platform  of  their  association 
broad  enough  to  lake  in  any  creed,  or  modifi- 
cation  of  doctrine,  they  would  draw  many 
to  it. 

To  effect  their  purpose  they  held  "a  con- 
ference" at  Farmington,  on  the  6lh  and  7lh  of 
the  Tenth  month,  1848.  Here  they  prepared 
what  they  called  the  "  Basis  of  a  new  Religious 
Association."  One  of  their  first  principles  is, 
that  there  is  to  be  no  subordination  of  meet- 
ings. Every  congregation  is  to  be  independ- 
ent in  itself,  and  is  to  attend  lo  its  o«n  internal 
order  and  discipline,  whilst  larger  meetings  is 
the  nature  of  Quarterly  or  Yearly  Meetmgs, 
arc  only  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  advice, 
or  to  give  more  efliciency  in  action  against  all 
things  ihat  oppose  the  great  interests  of  huma- 
nity, such  as  war,  slavery,  intemperance,  &c. 
Any  one  who  saw  fit  might  appear  as  a  preach- 
er in  their  meetings,  but  no  class  of  acknosv- 
ledged  ministers  lo  be  allowed.  All  were  lo 
be  on  an  equably ;  any  one  might  advocate  in  a 
meeting  the  doctrine  he  ihoiight  best,  and  any 
other  one  might  he  at  liberty  to  reply,  then  and 
lliere  lo  him.  The  men  and  women  were  to 
transact  their  business  together.  No  unity  of 
doctrine  in  those  assembled  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  secure  harmony.  They  say  in 
the  "  Basis ;"  "  Thus  a  brother  or  sister 
might  hold  ihe  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  a 
vicarious  alonement,  might  practise  water  bap- 
tism, the  ceremony  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
kindred  rituals,  or  he  might  believe  none  of 
these,  and  his  right  should  he  recognized  lo 
preach  his  conscientious  convictions  of  these 
mailers  in  any  of  our  meetings— each,  in 
either  case,  conceding  the  right  of  every 
other  brother  and  sister  who  may  deem  that 
error  has  been  promulgated,  to  endeavour  in 
the  pure  spirit  of  love  and  kindness,  lo  make 
il  apparent  either  before  the  same  congrega- 
tion, or  in  any  of  our  meetings  where  they 
apprehend  themselves  called  on  so  to  do." 

This  is  the  abstract  of  the  "  Basis"  agreed 
on  by  this  liberal,  world-wide  community. 
Nothing  seemed  requisite  for  membership,  but 
an  earnest  interest  in  some  one  of  the  real  or 
professed  philanthropic  projects  of  the  age,  and 
an  universal  toleration.  After  adopting  this 
creed,  they  concluded  lo  meet  again  more  fully 
to  organize  themselves.  In  accordance  with 
this  determination,  they  collected  at  Waterloo, 
in  New  York  Slate,  on  the  4th  of  the  present 
month.  Tlie  meetings  of  ihe  new  Society 
were  open  lo  all,  and  Thoirias  M'Clintock  and 
Rhoda  De  Garmo  were  its  clerks.  They 
unanimously  agreed  lo  adopt  the  name  of 
"  Congregational  Friends."  With  little  to  do, 
ihey  occupied  lime  in  discussion  on  a  variety 
of  subjects, — intemperance,  slavery,  war,  licen- 
tiousness, land  monopoly,  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  women,  priestcraft,  secrarianism, 
and  capital  punishments.  They  addre.ssed 
Congress  against  slavery,  and  the  legislature 
of  New  York  against  capital  punishments, — 
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and  issued  an  address  "  to  all  earnest  and  de- 
voted labourers  in  the  various  humanitary  re- 
forms so  conspicuous  in  tiie  present  day."  In 
tiiis  address  ihey  declare,  they  have  "  broken 
the  ties  of  parly  and  sect,  under  a  solemn  con- 
viction that  they  are  incompatible  with  the 
freedom  of  the  soul,  and  a  mighty  obslaclH  to 
ihe'progress  of  the  human  race  in  knowledge 
and  goodness."  They  also  state,  that  "  in  the 
field  of  moral,  no  less  llian  in  that  of  physical 
effort,  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  division  of  la- 
bour." Thus,  they  deem  that  one  man  may 
devote  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  lind  his 
religion  in  attacking  intemperance,  another 
his  in  opposing  slavery,  another  his  in  de- 
nouncing war,  anoiher  his  in  seeking  the 
abolition  of  the  gallows,  another  his  in  bring- 
ing all  penal  laws  inio  conformity  to  the  law 
of  forgiveness,  another  his  in  seeking  a  reme- 
dy against  the  evils  of  poverty,  anoiher  his 
in  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  wealth, 
and  the  monopoly  of  land,  another  his  in  war- 
ring against  the  observance  of  holy  days,  an- 
other his  in  seeking  to  promote  physiological 
reform,  another  his  in  advancing  ihe  sacred 
work  of  education.  After  this  long  parade  of 
woiks  which  individuals  may  be  engaged  in  as 
their  religion,  the  passage  winds  up  wiih  a 
quotation  from  the  pro|)het  Isaiah,  which,  it 
says,  beautifully  describes  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony, and  mutual  co-operation.  "  They  help- 
ed every  one  his  neighbour ;  and  every  one 
said  to  his  brother.  Be  of  good  courage.  So 
the  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and 
he  that  smootheth  with  the  hammer  him  that 
smote  the  anvil,  saying,  It  is  ready  for  the 
soldering  :  And  he  fastened  it  with  nails 

THAT  IT  SHOULD   NOT    BE  MOVED."       This  text 

is  more  apt  than  perhaps  even  the  writer  of 
the  address  deemed  it,  for  the  prophet  is 
describing  the  combination  of  the  men  of  Is- 
rael to  make  false  gods  fir  themselves  of  wood 
and  of  meial  ;  and  the  concluding  verse  of  the 
chapter  seems  as  applicable  to.  these  idol 
builders  of  New  York  as  it  was  to  those  of 
.old:  "Behold,  they  are  all  vanity;  th 
works  are  nothing;  their  molten  images  are 
wind  and  confusion." 

The  address  goes  on  :  ''  The  religious 
sociation  in  which  we  are  united  assumes  no 
ecclesiaslical  authority,  neither  does  it,  as  such 
set  up  any  claim  to  your  veneration  as  a  Di- 
vinely constituted  body."  This  is  an  hone 
confession,  commending  itself  at  once  as  a 
self  evident  proposition  to  all  impartial  lobkers 
on.  This  refuge  for  infidels  of  all  classes, — 
this  platform  wide  enough  for  the  holders  of 
the  worst  and  most  contrary  doctrines,  to  sit 
down  together  at  ease, — is  such  an  one  as  the 
Lord's  Holy  Spirit  never  prompted,— is  such 
an  one  as  no  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ever 
could  acknowledge  or  own. 

An  ox's  gall  will  set  any  colour, — silk,  cot- 
ton, or  wonllen.  I  have  seen  the  colours  of 
calico,  which  faded  at  one  washing,  fixed  by 
it.  The  gall  can  be  bought  for  a  few  cents. 
Empty  out  all  the  liquid,  and  cork  it  up  in  a 
large  phial.  One  large  spoonful  of  this  in  a 
giillon  of  warm  water  is  suflicient.  This  is 
also  excellent  for  taking  out  spots  from  bom- 
bazine, bombazet,&c.     After  being  washed  in 


this  they  look  as  well  as  new.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  stirred  in  the  water  and  not  put 
upon  the  cloth.  It  is  used  without  soap.  Af- 
ter being  washed  in  this,  cloth  which  you  want 
to  clean  should  be  washed  in  warm  suds  with- 
out rubbing  soap  on  the  article.  A  small 
lump  of  alum  dissolved  in  warm  water  will 
also  prevent  calico  fading  when  dipped  in  be- 
fore washing. — From  L.  31.  Child's  Ameri- 
Frugal  Housewife. 


Coal. — The  great  central  coal  field  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  covf-rs  an  area  of  70,000 
square  miles,  or  44,800,000  square  acres — six 
limes  the  area  of  ail  the  coal  fields  of  Great 
Brilain  ;  and,  yet,  this  vast  supply  is  seldom 
U\ket\  into   the   account   when    estimates    are 

de  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  United 
Sidles.— Late  Paper. 
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SIXTH  MONTH  30,  1849. 


NEW  ENGLAND  YEARLY  MEETING. 

By  letters  received  from  members  of  this 
meetmg,  we  learn,  that  both  bodies  assembled 
at  the  usual  place,  on  Second-day,  the  11th 
instant;  the  smaller  body  being  more  numer- 
ously attended  than  at  any  former  occasion. 

The  document  relative  to  the  division  in 
that  Yearly  Meeting,  prepared  by  the  Meeting 
lor  Sufferings  for  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeling, 
and  iransmitled  by  the  latler  to  the  two  bodies 
in  New  England,  was  read  in  the  smaller  one, 
and  a  minute  made  and  adopted  both  in  the 
Men's  and  Women's  Meetings,  expressive  ol' 
their  feelings  respeciing  it,  to  be  sent,  together 
with  an  Epistle,  to  Philadelphia  Yearly  iVIeet- 
ing;  and  Iheir  Meeting  for  Sufferings  was  au- 
ihorized  to  have  the  document  printed  for  the 
benefit  of  their  members,  whenever  that  body 
may  think  it  advisable.  They  also  read  and 
adopted  the  "  Appeal"  issued  by  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1847. 

In  the  larger  body  the  clerk  informed  th 
meeting  that  the  document  was  on  the  table, 
together  with  a  minute  purporting  to  come  from 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeling.  Jt  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  on  Sixth-day  morning 
reflorted  against  its  being  read  in  the  meeting, 
which  report  was  adopted. 

An  epistle  addressed- to  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeling  was  prepared  and  directed  to  be  sent. 
In  it,  we  understand,  there  is  no  allusion  made 
m  the^document,  or  notice  taken  of  the  causes 
that  have  broken  the  unity. 


The  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends  for 
the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children. 

A  meeting  of  "The  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor 
Children,"  will  be  held  at  8  o'clock,  on  Sec- 
ond-day evening.  Seventh  month  '2d,  1840,  at 
the  committee-room.  Mulberry  street  meeting- 
house. 

Joseph  Kite,  Clerk. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  David  Beard,  agent,  Westminster,  N. 
C,  fur  estate  of  Elijah  Coleman,  $8,  to  52,  vol.  21,  for 
John  E.  Becton,  Sl],to  26,  vol.  19,  and  for  Micajah 
Cox,  Jr.,  S6,  to  52,  vol.  21.  Joseph  Gibbons,  agent, 
Raisin,  Mich.,  for  David  Steer,  $1,  to  44,  vol.  22;  for 
Aaron  Comfort,  $2,  vol.  21.  Joshua  Maule,  agent, 
Coleraine,  O.,  for  John  B.  Lee,  S2.50,  to  13,  vol.  20. 
Robert  W.  Wright,  for  Thomas  Bowerman,  S4,  vols. 
21  and  22.     Isaac  Huestis,  ChesterhiU,  O.,  §2,  vol.  22. 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  ihe  Girls'  Select 

School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.     Application 

be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  K.  Shep- 

ird,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  \V. 


A  Friend  living  about  4  miles  from  West 
Chester,  wilhin  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  rail- 
road, in  a  healihy  neighbourhood,  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  liiw  boarders  for  the  summer 
months  ;  members  of  our  Sociely  will  be  pre- 
ferred. Address  S.  R.  Kiik,  Frazerville  Post 
Office,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  or  inquire  of  C. 
Walton,  demist,  No.  175  Race  street,  Philad. 

A  family  of  Friends  in  a  pleasant  and 
healthy  location  in  the  village  of  Haddontield, 
N.  J.,  would  accommodate  a  few  boarders  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  Apply  to  John 
Stokes,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 


Ma 


>,  on  the  18th 


at  Friends'  meetiner- 


house,  in  Nantucket,  William  Mekeel,  of  Hector, 
State  of  New  York,  to  Mary  C,  daughter  of  James 
Gorham,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  at  Nantucket,  on  the  25th  of  Third  month 
last,  Hezekiaii  Barnard,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age  ; 
a  member  and  for  some  time  an  overseer  of  Nantuc. 
kel  Monthly  iMeeting.  It  may  truly  be  said  of  this 
dear  Friend,  that  his  life  was  a  uselul  and  exemplary 
one,  and  he  was  favoured  with  an  assurance  of  enter, 
ing  into  that  rest  which  is  prepared  for  the  people  of 
God. 

And  in  the  same  place,  on  the  27th  of  Fiflh  month 
last,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age,  Eunice,  wife  of  Obed 
B.  Swain,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Amos  Carpenter, 
of  Ghent,  State  of  New  York.  She  was  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  her  illness, 
which  was  a  lingering  one,  was  borne  with  Christian 
fortitude  and  resignation. 

,  on  the  16th  of  FiRh  month,  1849,  at  his  resi. 

dence  in  Birmingham,  Chester  Co.,  Euwaiid  Brinton, 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  age ;  a  member  of  Birniing. 
ham  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  31st  of  Fifth  month,  Abigail,  wife  of 

Thomas  Bowerman,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age;  a 
member  of  Hector  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.  Slie  was 
confined  to  her  bed  near  seven  mouths,  and  endured 
severe  pain,  wliich  she  bore  wilh  resignation;  and 
said  she  hoped  to  be  willing  to  endure  it  till  He  who 
laid  it  upon  her  should  say.  It  is  enough.  A  short 
lime  before  her  death  in  a  fiiltering  voice  she  repeated, 
" '  The  streams  thereof  make  glad  the  whole  city,'  — 
streams  of  mercy  1"  She  passed  away  without  a 
struggle,  and  we  doubt  not  her  spirit  is  at  rest  with 
the  redeemed  of  all  generations. 

,  on  the  22d  inst.,  at  E.vperiment  Mills,  Mon- 
roe county,  Fenna.,  Susanna,  wife  of  James  Bell,  in 
the  7Sth  year  of  her  age;  and  long  an  elder  of  Abing- 
ton  Monthly  and  Stroudsburg  particular  Meeling. 
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Central  Australia. 

Expedition  into  Central  Australia,  in  the 
years  1844,  5,  and  6,  by  Captain  Charles 
Sturt. 

(Concluded  from  page  3-230 

After  Captain  Stiirl's  return  to  the  camp 
from  this  excursion  across  the  Stony  Desert, 
he  made  another  effort  to  penetrate  the  interior 
in  a  line  more  directly  north  than  he  had  lb! 
lowed  before.     His  route  on  that  occasion,  the 

reader  may  remember,  was  towards  the  north-  ,,      „        .        ,    a    u- 

west.      He  again  came  upon  the  Stony  Desert,  |  ijie  water   was  gone.     Mr.   Stuart    poked    his 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  where  he  had 


slowly  retraced  our  steps  to  the  valley  in  which 
we  had  slept,  and  I  stopped  there  for  half  an 
hour,  but  none  of  I  he  horses  would  eat,  with 
the  exception  of  Traveller,  and  he  certainly 
made  good  use  of  his  lime.  The  others  col- 
lected rouiiJ   me  as   I  sat   under  a  tree,_witli 

their  heads  ovci  inino,  and  my  OWn  llur=c  pull- 
ed my  hat  ofTmy  head  to  engage  my  attention. 
Poor  brute  I  I  would  have  given  much  at  that 
moment  to  have  relieved  him,  but  I  could  not. 
We  were  all  of  us  in  the  same  distress,  and  if 
we  had  not  ultimately  found  water  must  all 
have  perished  together.  Finding  that  they 
would  not  eat,  wo"  saddled  and  proceeded  on- 
wards, I  should  say  backwards — and  at  10  p. 
M.  we  were  on  the  sand  ridges.  At  the  head 
of  the  valley  Traveller  fell  dead,  and  1  feared 
every  moment  that  we  should  lose  the  Colt. 
At  one,  I  stopped  to  rest  the  horses  till  dawn, 
and  then  remounted,  but  Morgan  and  Mack 
got  slowly  on,  so  that  I  thought  it  better  to 
precede  them,  and  if  possible  to  take  some  wa- 
ter back  to  moisten  the  mouth  of  their  horses, 
and  1  accordingly  went  in  advance  with  Mr. 
Stuart.  1  thought  we  should  never  have  got 
through  the  dead  box-tree  forest  I  have  men- 
tioned, however  we  did  so  about  11  a.  m.,  and 
made  straight  for  ihe  spot  where  we  e.xpected 
to  relieve  both   ourselves    and  our  horses,  but 


:i-ossed  it  before,  thus  proving  that  that  feature 
of  the  country  is  of  great  extent.  At  the  point 
where  he  now  touched  it,  it  was  appTrently 
unaltered  in  a  single  feature.  Herbless  and 
treeless,  it  was  spread  out  beyond  the  range  of 
vision,  and  the  lines  of  sand  ridges  abutted 
upon  it,  as  he  had  found  them  to  do  on  the 
former  occasion. 

Between  his  camp  and  the  desert  he  discov- 
ed  a  large  creek  or  river,  containing  several 
extensive  reaches  of  water.  Some  time  was 
spent  in  exploring  its  course,  and  the  conclu- 
sion arrived  at  by  our  author,  was,  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  river  Victoria  previously 
discovered  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  It  ap- 
peared to  open  out  into  the  plains  near  the 
Stony  Desert,  perhaps  into  the  Stony  Desert 
itself,  and  there  terminate. 

His  progress  northward  was  again  stopped 
by  want  of  water.  He  ascended  a  high  sand 
hill  to  survey  the  country.  He  was  then  50 
miles  from  water,  and  before  him  extended  a 
dark  brown  desert,  without  a  blade  of  grass  or 
a  glittering  spot  to  be  seen.  To  advance 
would  be  putting  the  lives  of  the  party  in  im- 
minent jeopardy,  yet,  our  author  says,  "  I  lin- 
gered undecided  on  the  hill,  reluctant  to  make 
up  my  mind,  for  I  felt  that  if  I  thus  again 
retired,  it  would  he  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
the  task  undertaken." 

It  was  finally  concluded  to  retreat.     "  We 


fingers  into  the  mud  and  moistened  his  lips 
witli  the  water  that  filled  .the  holes  he  had 
made,  but  that  was  all.  We  were  yet  search- 
ing for  water  when  iMorgan  and  Mack  appear- 
ed',  but  without  the  colt ;  fortunately  they  had 
descended  into  the  valley  higher  up,  and  had 
found  a  little  pool,  which  they  had  emplied, 
under  an  impression  that  we  had  found  plenty  ; 
and  were  astonished  at  hearing  that  none  any 
longer  remained.  In  this  situation,  and  with  the 
apparent  certain  prospect  of  losing  my  own  and 
M r.  Browne's  horse,  and  the  Colt  which  was  still 
alive  when  the  men  left  him,  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  the  rear,  we  continued  our  search  for 
water,  but  it  would  have  been  to  no  purpose. 
Suddenly  a  pigeon  topped  the  sand  hill — it  be- 
ing the  first  bird  we  had  seen — a  solitary  bird 
—^passing  us  like  lightning,  it  pitched  for  a 
moment,  and  for  a  moment  only,  on  the  plain, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  us,  and  then 
flow  away.  It  could  only  have  wetted  its  bill, 
but  Mr.  Stuart  had  marked  the  spot,  and  there 
was  water.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  this  singular  occurrence,  but  I 
leave  it  to  make  its  own  impression  on  the 
reader's  feelings." 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
they  met  with  difficulty  in  their  return  to  the 
camp.  On  the  11th  of  the  Eleventh  month, 
they  designed  slopping  to  breakfast  at  a  pool 
of  water  thev  had  been  at  on  their  way  out. 
Sturt  says,  "  We  had  scarcely  got  there,  how- 


ever, when  the  wind  which  had  been  blowing 
all  the  morning  hot  from  the  N.  E.,  increased 
to  a  heavy  gale,  and  I  shall  never  forget  its 
withering  effect.  I  sought  shelter  behind  a 
large  gum-tree,  but  the  blasts  of  heat  were  so 
terrific,  that  I  wondered  the  very  grass  did  not 

InUo    firo.       Th;.,     roolly    Tvap      noltimg      ido^l  . 

every  thing,  both  animate  and  inanimate,  gave 
wav'before  it ;  the  horses  stood  with  their  backs 
to  the  wind,  and  their  noses  to  the  ground, 
without  the  muscular  strength  to  raise  their 
heads  ;  the  birds  were  mute,  and  the  leaves  of 
the  trees,  under  which  we  were  sitting,  fell  like 
a  snow  shower  around  us.  At  noon. I  took  a 
tliermomeler,  graduated  to  127°,  out  of  my 
box,  and  observed  that  the  mercury  was  up  to 
125°.  Thinking  that  it  had  been  unduly  in- 
fluenced, I  put  it  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  close  to 
me,  sheltered  alike  from  the  wind  and  the  sun. 
In  this  posilion  I  went  to  examine  it  about  an 
hour  afterwards,  when  I  found  that  the  mercu- 
ry had  risen  to  the  top  of  the  instrument,  and 
that  its  further  expansion  had  burst  the  bulb, 
a  circumstance  that  I  believe  no  traveller  has 
ever  before  had  to  record.  I  cannot  find  lan- 
guage to  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  an  idea 
of  the  intense  and  oppressive  heat  that  prevail- 
ed. We  had  reached  our  destination  however 
before  the  worst  of  the  hot  wind  set  in  ;  but  all 
the  water  that  now  remained  in  the  once  bmad 
and  capacious  pool  to  which  I  have  had  such 
frequent  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  was  a  shining  patch  of  mud  nearly  in 
the  centre.  We  were  obliged  to  dig  a  trench 
for  the  water  to  filter  into  during  the  night, 
and  by  this  means  obtained  a  scanty  supply 
for  our  horses  and  ourselves." 

At  this  place  they  left  behind  them  part  of 
the  baggage  in  order  to  reduce  the  loads  of  the 
horsfst°  A  journey  of  86  miles  was  yet  before 
them,  ere  they  could  reach  the  camp,  where 
the  others  had  been  left.  The  next  day, 
"just  as  the  morning  was  breaking,  we  left 
the  creek,  and  travelled  for  3(3  miles.  I  then 
halted  until  the  moon  should  rise,  and  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  horses  stood  it  well.  At 
seven  we  resumed  the  journey,  and  got  on 
tolerably  well  until  midnight,  when  jioor  Baw- 
ley,  my  fixvourite  horse,  lei  I  ;  but  we  got  him 
up  again,  and  abandoning  his  saddle,  proceed- 
ed  onwards.  At  a  mile,  however,  he  again 
fell,  when  I  stopped,  and  the  water  revived 
him.  I  now  hoped  he  would  struggle  on,  but 
in  about  an  hour  he  again  fell.  I  was  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  ihis  poor  animal,  and  intended  to 
ha've  purchased  him  at  the  sale  of  the  remnants 
of  the  expedition,  as  a  present  to  n^y  wife.  We 
sat  down  and  lit  a  fire  by  him,  but  he  seemed 
fairly  worn  out.  I  then  determined  to  ride  on 
to  the  Depot,  and  if  Mr.  Browne  should  still  be 
there,  to  send  a  dray  with  water  to  the  relief 
of  the  men.     I  told  them,  therefore,  to  cotjie 


THE  FRIEND. 


slowly  on,  and  with  Mr.  Stuart  pushed  for  the 
camp.  We  reached  the  plain  just  as  the  sun 
was  descending,  without  having  dismounted 
from  our  horses  for  more  than  fifteen  hours, 
and  as  we  rode  down  the  embankment  into  it, 
looked  around  for  the  cattle,  but  none  were  to 
be  seen.  We  looked  towards  the  little  sandy 
mound  on  which  the  tents  had  stood,  but  no 
white  object  there  met  our  eye:  we  rode  slow- 
ly up  to  the  stockade,  and  found  it  silent  and 
deserted.  I  was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Browne 
had  had  urgent  reasons  for  retiring.  I  had 
indeed  anticipated  the  measure  :  I  hardly  hoped 
to  find  him  at  the  Fort,  and  had  given  him  in- 
structions on  the  subject  of  his  removal,  yet  a 
sickening  feeling  came  over  me  when  I  saw 
that  he  was  really  gone." 

"  We  dismounted  and  led  our  horses  down 
to  water  before  I  went  to  the  tree  under  which 
I  had  directed  Mr.  Browne  to  deposit  a  letter 
for  me.  A  good  deal  of  water  still  remained 
in  the  channel,  but  nevertheless  a  large  pit  had 
been  dug  in  it  as  I  had  desired.  I  did  not 
drink,  nor  did  Mr.  Stuart,  the  surface  of  the 
water  was  quite  green,  and  the  water  itself 
was  of  a  red  colour,  but  1  believe  we  were  both 
thinkingof  any  thing  but  ourselves  at  that  mo- 
ment. As  soon  as  we  had  unsaddled  the 
horses,  we  went  to  the  tree  and  dug  up  the 
bottle  into  which,  as  agreed  upon,  Mr.  Browne 
had  put  a  letter;  informing  me  that  he  had 
been  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  retreat ;  the 
water  at  the  Depot  having  turned  putrid,  and 
seriously  disagreed  with  the  men  ;  he  said  that 
he  should  fall  back  on  the  old  Depot  along  the 
same  line  on  which  we  had  advanced,  and  ex- 
pressed his  fears  that  the  water  in  Strzelecki's 
Creek  would  have  dried,  on  the  permanence 
of  which  he  knew  our  safety  depended.  Un- 
der present  circumstances  the  fate  of  poor 
Bawley,  if  not  of  more  of  our  horses,  was  seal- 
ed. Mr.  Stuart  and  I  sat  down  by  the  stock- 
ade, and  as  night  closed  in  lit  a  lire  to  guide 
Morgan  and  JVlack  on  their  approach  to  the 
plain.  They  came  up  about  2  p.  m.  having 
left  Bawley  on  a  little  stony  plain,  and  the  Colt 
on  the  sand  ridges  near  us,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion and  darkness  had  left  all  the  provisions 
behind  ;  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  send 
for  some,  as  we  had  not  had  anything  for  many 
hours.  The  horses  Morgan  and  Mack  had 
ridden  were  too  knocked  up  for  furlher  work, 
but  I  sent  the  latter  on  my  own  horse  with  a 
leather  bottle  that  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
party,  full  of  water  for  poor  Bawley,  if  he 
should  still  find  him  alive.  Mack  returned 
late  in  the  afternoon,  having  passed  the  Colt 
on  his  way  to  the  Depot,  towards  which  he 
dragged  himself  wilh  difficulty,  but  Bawley 
was  beyond  recovery  ;  he  gave  the  poor  ani- 
mal the  water,  however,  for  he  was  a  humane 
man,  and  then  left  him  to  die. 

"  We  had  remained  during  the  day  under  a 
scorching  heal,  but  could  hardly  venture  to 
drink  the  water  of  the  creek  wilhout  first  puri- 
fying it  by  boiling,  and  as  we  had  no  vessel 
until  Mack  should  come  up  we  had  to  wait 
patiently  for  his  arrival  at  7  p.  m.  About  9 
we  had  a  damper  baked,  and  broke  our  fast 
for  the  first  lime  for  more  than  two  days. 

"  While  sitting  under  a  tree  in  the  forenoon 
Mr.  Stuart   had  observed  a  crow  pitch  in  the 


little  garden  we  had  made,  but  which  never 
benefited  us,  since  the  sun  burnt  up  every  plant 
the  moment  it  appeared  above  the  ground. 
This  bird  scratched  for  a  short  time  in  one  of 
the  soft  beds,  and  then  flew  away  with  some- 
thing in  his  bill.  On  going  to  the  spot  Ur. 
Stuart  scraped  up  a  piece  of  bacon  and  some 
suet,  which  the  dogs  of  course  had  buried. 
These  choice  morsels  were  washed  and  cook- 
ed, and  Mr.  Stuart  brought  me  a  small  piece 
of  bacon,  certainly  not  larger  than  a  dollar, 
which  he  assured  me  had  been  cut  out  of  the 
centre  and  was  perfectly  clean.  I  had  not 
tasted  the  bacon  since  February,  nor  did  I  now 
feel  any  desire  to  do  so,  but  I  ate  it  because  I 
thought  I  really  wanted  it  in  the  weak  state  in 
which  I  was." 

After  resting  a  day  or  two,  they  followed  the 
tracks  of  the  camp  party,  and  on  the  19ih  the 
company  were  once  more  re-united,  on  the 
banks  of  the  water  hole  which  had  kept  them 
alive  for  six  months,  when  they  were  detained 
as  prisoners  by  the  dryness  of  the  surrounding 
regions.  Even  here  it  was  unsafe  to  tarry 
long, — the  summer  was  approaching,  and  un- 
less a  speedy  escape  was  effected,  it  might  be- 
come impossible  to  make  their  way  to  the  Dar- 
ling. The  heat  was  already  extreme,  the 
thermometer  ranging  between  110°  and  123° 
every  day,  and  the  wind,  blowing  heavily  from 
N.  E.  to  E.  S.  E.,  filled  the  air  with  impalpa- 
ple  dust,  giving  the  sun  a  most  foreboding  and 
lurid  appearance.  The  ground  was  so  heated 
that  the  matches  falling  on  it,  ignited.  The 
health  of  the  men  began  to  fail,  and  Captain 
Sturt  himself  was  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
scurvy.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  pre- 
pared to  move  forward.  The  nearest  point  on 
their  route  at  which  they  could  expect  to  find 
water  was  Flood's  Creek,  distant  118  miles. 
Three  bullocks  were  shot,  and  their  skins  con- 
verted into  bags  and  filled  with  water.  These 
were  put  on  the  drays,  the  bacon  and  heavier 
stores  left  behind,  and  at  5  in  the  evening 
of  the  6th  of  Twelfth  month,  they  commenced 
their  retreat.  They  travelled  steadily  forjvards, 
wilh  but  little  intermission  for  three  nights  and 
two  days  ;  and  owing  to  their  prudent  precau- 
tions, and  the  falling  of  a  misty  rain  which 
moistened  the  grass,  and  was  attended  by  a 
change  of  temperature,  the  cattle  and  all  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  Flood's  Creek.  The  remain- 
der of  their  march  to  the  Darling  River  was 
more  easily  performed,  and  in  its  vicinity  they 
found  supplies  and  letters  which  had  been  sent 
from  Adelaide  to  meet  them  there.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  journey  ends  thus:  "I  reached 
my  home  at  midnight  on  the  19th  of  January, 
[1346],  and,  on  crossing  iis  threshold,  raised 
my  wife  from  the  floor  on  which  she  had  fallen, 
and  heard  the  carriage  of  my  considerate 
friends  roll  rapidly  away." 

We  miss  many  of  the  excellent  promises  of 
the  Gospel  for  want  of  coming  to,  and  dwell 
ing  in,  that  humble  situation  of  mind  to  which 
they  belong.  How  many  sit  in  judgment,  who 
never  sufficiently,  by  virtue  of  the  meekness 
of  their  spirits,  were  guided  in  the  midst  of 
its  paths  !  How  often  do  we  hear  attempts  lo 
sing  the  praise  of  Zion's  King,  by  those  whose 
general  conduct  bears  no  testimony  lo  a  fer- 


vent travail  of  their  spirits  after  deliverance 
from  the  enemies  of  their  own  houses,  and  who 
consequently  cannot  stand  upon  its  banks. — 
S.  G.  I 


letters  of  Sarah  [lynes]  Grnbb. 

(Continued  from  page  322.)  I 

To    ONE    OF    HER    CHILDREN. 

"  Sandford  Place,  Sixth  mo.  21st,  183]. 
"  Oh  !  my  loved  children,  I  was  often, 
in  my  early  days,  unrefreshed  in  spirit,  after 
having  waited  on  the  Lord  of  glory  in  the  very 
best  manner  I  was  capable  of,  during  the  time 
set  apart  for  public  worship ;  but  I  can  say 
that  we  do  serve  a  good  Pay-master  ;  yea,  that 
it  highly  behoves  us  to  be  given  up  to  Him  in 
all  things,  for  He  is  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting, '  faithful  and  true.'  I  do  not  know 
why,  but  it  seems  with  me  to  tell  you,  my 
precious  children,  that  the  prayer  of  my  heart 
has  this  day  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  '  Oh  ! 
Lord,  lead  me  in  the  right  way  to  the  end  : 
rather  take  away  my  natural  life,  than  that  I 
should  cease  to  be  thine  hand-maiden  ;  and  I 
beseech  Thee,  bless  my  children  after  me,  and. 
render  them  capable  of  thy  sacred  impressions.'* 

Now  my  dear ,  do  not  think  that  this 

serious  detail  of  my  feelings  is  a  prelude  to  my 
being  freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  mortal  and 
probationary  state  of  being.  I  believe  no  such 
thing,  but,  in  our  separation,  I  pray  for  you  ; 
and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  omnipotent 
Lord  is  watching  over  you  for  good.  You 
may  and  ought  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour,  even  in  your  secluded  situation, 
by  your  example  among  those  where  your  lot 
is  cast  ;  and  this  is  what  we  wish  for  you,  that 
your  reward  may  be  great." 

To  THE    SAME. 

"  Stoke  Newington,  Sevenlh-day  evenings, 

(probably  1831.) 
"  I  need  hardly  tell  thee  that  I  have 
thought  of  thee  continually,  and  also  of  thy 
dear  brother.  The  aspirations  of  my  heart 
are  to  the  Author  of  blessings  on  your  behalf, 
and  that  very  frequently.  Surely  He  will 
care  for  you,  even  as  your  Almighty  Father. 
Be  encouraged  to  serve  Him,  the  Lord,  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind.  Never 
be  ashamed  to  confess  the  Holy  Redeemer  in 
all  His  manifestations,  and  faithfully  follow 
His  leadings.  None  of  us  can  do  better  than 
this,  nor  can  anything  short  of  such  dedication 
render  us  as  hnppy  as  we  may  be,  even  in  the 
things  of  time. 

"  I  rather  dread  to-morrow,  lest  there  should 
be  anything  out  of  joint  as  it  were,  or  the 
Christian  cause  not  exalted  :  but  it  is  better 
not  to  anticipate,  but  to  be  inward  with  the 
Lord,  both  now  and  then. 

^'First-day  Afternoon. — The  funeral  to-day 
was  attended  with  more  parade  than  suits  my 
ideas  of  Christian  simplicity.  I  had  no  active 
part  to  take,  hut  I  fell  in  silence,  especially  at 
the  grave  side,  a  full  assurance  (as  I  believe) 
that  the  innocent  spirit  was  glorified  through 
the  blessed  Redeemer.  I  said  in  my  heart, 
Oh  I  the  silence  of  the  grave  !  and  yet  I  heard 
the  songs  of  heaven  ;   1   heard  Alleluia  to  the 
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331 


After 


il  God  and  the  Lamb ;  yea,  I  heard  praise 
II   that  very  spirit  which  had,  so  early  in 

taken  wing,  and  fled  to  the  realms  of  eter- 
nal bliss.     Oh!  my  children,  life  is  worth  liv- 

when  it  brings  to  this  consummation  of 
hope,  and  centres  in  the  eternal  reality  of  hap- 
piness. 

JVTuch  do  I  bear  you  on  my  heart ;  yea, 
before  Him  who  is  omnipotent  and  almighty. 
You  know  that  even  this  separation  is  that  we 
may  prove  to  the  world,  that  we  love  Christ 
before  son  and  daughter." 

To  THE  Same. 
"Stoke  Newington,  Third  mo.  8tli,  1832. 
"  According  to  my  engagement  yes- 
terday, I  begin  a  letter  to  thee  this  day 

we  saw  thee  quite  off,  we  went  to 

They  were  talking  of  the  observation  of 
the  fast  day  impending,  and ap- 
peared undecided  about  closing  the  shop- 
doors;  saying  that  'the  thing  should  be 
seriously  considered,'  &c. ;  but  I  replied, 
that  if  we  fully  understood  our  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  embraced  them,  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  that  we  had  the  case  before  us  as  some- 
thing new;  rather  as  that  with  which  we  were 
■well  acquainted,  and  knew  how  to  meet  accord- 
ing to  our  Christian  profession  ;  and  that  I 
should  have  supposed,  at  his  maturity  of  years, 
he  had  come  to  a  decision  on  such  points.  For 
my  part,  I  was  of  the  old  school,  I  said,  and 
did  not  now  find  that  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  the  high 
,  standing  our  religious  body  had  always  taken 
in  such  matters ;  being  clearly  convinced  that 
this  is  not  the  true  fast.'" 


To 


:lds 


the  Most  High,  as  was  the  case  with  Fri^ 
before  the  gold  became  dim,  or  the  fine  gold 
was  changed.  ]\Iay  the  simple-hearted  there- 
fore strengthen  themselves  in  their  God,  even 
in  this  evil  day,  though  it  may  yet  show  itself 
to  be  still  more  an  evil  day,  and  notwithstand- 
ing terrible  things  may  be  spoken  in  righteous- 
ness, by  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 

"  .  .  .  .  \Vc  hear  that  the  cholera  in  Lon- 
don is  lessening.  Should  the  visitation  be 
comparatively  slight,  it  is  not  for  our  deserts, 
but  for  mercy's  sake,  and  to  evince  that  an 
offended  God  is  '  slow  to  anger.' 

"  Trusting  to  thy  indulgence  for  my  pro- 
crastination in  writing,  and  for  the  freedom 
now  taken, 

I  remain,  thy  affectionate  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 

(To  be  continued.) 


"  Stoke  Newington,  Tliird  mo.  IBtli,  1833. 
"  My  dear  Friend, — 

"  .  .  .  .  Thou  didst  not,  in  thy  re- 
marks at  the  Yearly  Meeting,  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  silence,  minister  discouragement  to  me: 
I  am  one  with  thee,  in  wishing  that  we  might 
separate  under  the  immediate  coieung  oi  \he 
heavenly  wing.  I  u-as,  however,  discouraged, 
and  cramped  in  my  exercise ;  and  thought  I 
discovered  in  part  where  it  arose.  It  was  in  a 
quarter  from  which  I  have,  for  years,  been 
accustomed  to  find  a  damp  to  my  exertions  in 
pursuit  of  religious  duty,  but  I  desire  to  leave 

it  all  to  the  Lord 

"  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  day  of  perplexity 
and  of  treading  down  ;  a  day  of  gloominess 
and  of  thick  darkness  ;  a  time  wherein  opinion 
takes  the  place  of  faith  to  an  alarming  degree  ; 
which  is  manifest  in  the  want  of  unanimity 
respecting  our  testimonies,  and  in  the  contra- 
riety of  practice,  as  relates  to  some  of  them  in 
particular.  It  is  indeed  a  trying  time  many 
ways,  and  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  scripture, 
'  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed,  what  can  the 
righteous  do  V  but  surely  the  Lord  knoweth 
the  way  of  the  righteous,  and  although  He 
may  periTiit  these  to  be  much  tried  for  a  sea- 
son, He  will  one  day  bring  them  forth  as  gold  ; 
yea,  I  believe  that  the  remnant  among  us,  who 
keep  fast  hold  of  their  integrity,  will  yet  ap- 
pear in  the  same  brightness  that  the  sons  of 
the  morning  did,  and  show  forth  the  praises  of 


Extraordinary  Yilality  of  a  Pea. — Sever? 
years  ago  the  celebrated  traveller,  Sir  Gard 
ner  Wilkinson,  presented  the  British  Museum 
with  an  antique  vase,  hermetically  closed 
which  he  had  found  in  a  mummy  pit  in  Egypt, 
and  the  age  of  which  was  computed  at  about 
three  thousand  years.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  the 
librarian  of  the  late  Duke  of  Sussex,  proceeded 
to  open  the  vase  in  order  to  ascertain  its  con 
tents,  but  in  doing  so  unfortunately  broke  it  in 
several  pieces.  The  interior  contained  a  mass 
of  vegetable  dust,  with  a  few  grains  of  wheat 
and  vetches  :  he  was,  however,  amply  indem- 
nified for  the  destruction  of  the  vase,  by  dis- 
covering in  this  dust  a  number  of  peas,  entire- 
ly shrivelled,  and  as  hard  as  stone.  Pettigrew 
distributed  the  grains  among  a  few  of  his  learn- 
ed friends,  but  the  grains  rotted  in  the  earth  in 
which  they  had  been  planted.  It  happened, 
however,  that  he  kept  three  grains  for  curi- 
osity's sake,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years,  he  presented  to  W.  Grimstone,  the  well 
known  inventor  of  the  English  Eye  Snuff,  and 
owner  of  the  extensive  Herbary  at  Highgate. 
Grimstone  planted  his  peas  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1844,  in  a  pot  filled  with  an  artificial  mould, 
resembling  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  alluvial 
soil  of  Egypt,  and  placed  it  in  a  hot-bed,  under 
glass,  where,  however,  there  was  but  a  mode- 
rate heat.  After  great  care,  at  the  end  of  thir- 
ty days,  he  was  amply  rewarded  by  one  of  the 
peas  coming  up.  In  the  next  year,  1845,  seve- 
ral of  these  grains  were  planted  at  once  in  the 
open  ground',  and  succeeded  completely. 

Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society  in  London,  Dr.  Plate  gave  a 
lecture  on  the  Mummy  Pea,  which  he  illus- 
trated with  dried  portions  of  the  plant,  the 
blossoms,  and  grains,  as  well  as  drawings. 
The  blossoms  do  not  resemble  the  wings  of 
butterflies,  as  the  blossoms  of  all  the  other 
known  species  of  cicer  do,  but  are  bell-shaped, 
white,  with  green  stripes,  and  issue  from  the 
sides  of  the  stalks  in  clusters  of  from  four  to 
eight  blossoms.  The  pods  protrude  through 
the  blossom  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  S  ;  and 
as  each  plant  produces  several  stalks,  with 
sometimes  upwards  of  a  hundred  pods,  each 
containing  from  six  to  ten  peas,  the  mummy 
pea  is  proportionately  no  less  prolilic  than  the 
famous  Egyptian  wheat,  which  was  praised  as 


a  wonder  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Egyptian  pea  is  of  the  dwarf  kind,  wants 
no  sticks  for  climbing  up,  and  in  its  exterior 
most  resembles  the  cimeter  or  marrow-fat  pea. 
It  is  said  to  surpass  in  taste  and  colour  every 
other  species  of  the  pea. — English  Paper. 

loaiioa  Yearly  Meeting. 

(Concluded  from  page  3-7-) 

" Second-datj,  Fifth  month  28th.  — The 
Minute  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  last 
year,  recommending  a  conference  of  members 
of  the  different  Yearly  Meetings  on  the  Ame- 
rican Continent,  and  asking  the  concurrence 
of  this  meeting  therein,  was  read.  The  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  was  gone  into,  under 
a  deep  feeling  of  its  important  and  interesting 
nature — viz.,  for  the  restoration  of  that  unity 
and  harmony  in  the  Society  which  had  once 
so  much  characterised  it.  A  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness was  expressed,  that  Friends  of  New^ 
York  had  thus  taken  up  the  subject,  and  sym- 
pathy with  them  respecting  it  manifested  ;  at 
the  same  time  the  meeting  did  not  see  its  way 
to  appoint  any  deputation  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence ;  and  the  Clerk  was  instructed  to  essay  a 
minute,  and  bring  it  in  to  next  sitting,  expres- 
sive of  the  sense  of  the  meeting  with  regard  to 
the  proposal ;  a  conclusion  which  was  marked 
by  great  unanirnity." 

"■Afternoon  Sitting. — The  report  of  the 
committee  who  were  appointed  to  audit  the 
accounts  of  the  National  Stock,  having  been 
read,  and  it  appearing  that  there  were  but  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hundred  pounds  on  hand, 
a  collection  was  ordered  in  each  Quarterly 
Meeting,  to  the  usual  amount,  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  current  year.  Next  came  the 
selected  minutes  of  the  Meeting  lor  Sufferings, 
respecting  the  Parliamentary  and  Printing 
Committees,  &c.  After  these,  the  usual  cor- 
respondence of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  with 
those  professing  our  principles  abroad,  was 
read  ;  viz.,  at  Pyrmont  and  Minden,  the  South 
of  France,  Norway,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land. 
This  portion  of  the  business  was  interesting ; 
and  satisfaction  was  expressed,  that  the  Meet- 
ing for  Sufferings  had  been  enabled  to  continue 
its  care  regarding  these  individuals.  Whilst 
these  documents  did  not  give  rise  to  much  re- 
mark, there  was  yet  given  by  members  of  the 
Meeting  for  Sufferings  some  interesting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  said  Friends.  In  Nor- 
way, some  increase  in  the  number  of  Friends 
had  taken  place,  and  an  additional  meeting  for 
worship  had  been  set  up.  A  ministering 
Friend  made  some  weighty  observations  rela- 
tive to  the  encouragement  these  documents 
were  calculated  to  afford  us,  seeing  the  faithful 
manner  in  which  our  Friends  abroad  were  en- 
abled to  maintain  our  various  testimonies,  sub- 
jected as  they  were  on  this  account  to  so  much 
suffering;  and  his  desire  was,  that  we,  who 
were  so  highly  privileged,  might  not,  through 
unfliithfulness,  be  as  stumblers  to  these  people, 
should  any  of  them  visit  our  shores,  &c." 

"  rhird-day  morning.  Fifth  month  29th — 
The  Yearly  Bleeling  to-day  was  engaged  from 
10  o'clock  till  half-past  1,  for  the  most  part,  in 
hearing  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  regarding  the  Slave  trade  and  Sla- 
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very  ;  which  subject,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  comtnended  to  its  attention  last  year,  by 
minute  of  this  meeting. 

"  Before  the  business  of  the  meeting,  how- 
ever,  was  proceeded  with,  two  Friends  in  the 
ministry  were  engiiged  to  offer  some  weighty 
and  instructive  observations,  with  reference 
chiefly  to  the  events  that  have  been  passing  in 
surrounding  nations,  since  the  time  of  last 
Yearly  Meeting  ;  the  turnings  and  overturnings 
among  the  nations  of  the  continent  particularly  ; 
as  well  as  in  relation  to  the  shakings  in  what 
is  termed  the  religious  world.  The  over-ruling 
hand  of  Omnipotence  in  these  things  was  ad- 
verted to  in  siriking  terms;  a  belief  was  ex- 
pressed, that  the  Lord  would,  through  and  over 
all,  make  a  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
peaceable  kingdom  of  Messiah,  the  Prince  of 
Peace;  and  also  the  fervent  desire,  that  this 
religious  Society,  whom  the  Lord  had  in  a 
particular  manner  raised  up  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  peaceable  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
kingdom  9f  Christ,  might  be  engaged  to  keep 
in  its  allotment, as  individuals, and  as  a  church; 
that  should  the  Lord  in  His  condescending 
mercy,  make  use  of  us  for  the  exaltation  of 
His  own  name,  we  might  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer the  call  ;  whether  to  proclaim  His  gospel 
of  life  and  salvation,  or  by  the  spread  of  pub- 
lications, or  any  other  instrumentality  ;  and 
the  language  was  revived — '  Say  not  ye. 
There  are  four  months  and  then  cometh  har- 
vest,' &c. 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
detailed  the  steps  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  it  had 
taken  on  the  question  of  Slavery.  It  appeared 
several  meetings  had  been  held,  and  a  special 
conference  with  the  country  members  had 
taken  place,  at  which  it  was  agreed  to  address 
the  Queen.  A  deputation  had  been  appointed 
to  present  the  same,  consisting  of  four  Friends, 
who,  it  was  stated,  had  been  kindly  and  cour- 
teously received.  The  meeting  had  also  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  to  draw  up  an  address 
to  other  governments,  and  to  carry  it  forward 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting. 

"The  address,  so  prepared,  was  now  pro- 
duced, and  submitted  for  the  approval  and 
adoption  of  the  meeting.  It  was  of  consider- 
able length,  and  of  singular  excellence  ;  it  was 
twice  read  ;  there  were  very  few  alterations  in 
it  suggested,  and  it  was  adopted  with  great 
unanimity.  It  is  addressed  to  sovereigns  and 
others  in  authority,  in  nations  professedly 
Christian.  Many  Friends  expressed  their  con- 
currence with  the  document,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered that  there  was  great  cause  for  thankful- 
ness, on  the  part  of  the  meeting,  that  the 
Friends  by  whom  it  was  prepared,  liad  been  so 
remarkably  helped." 

"Fourth-day  morning.  Fifth  month  SOth. 
— This  morning,  all  the  Meeting  Houses  in 
London  were  opened  for  worship.  As  on 
Sixth-day  last  week,  Devonshire  House  was 
filled  in  every  corner,  and  many  were  stand- 
ing; the  other  meeting-houses  were  also  well 
attended. 

"  Afternoon. — The  Yearly  Meeting  met  at 
4,  and  proceeded  with  its  business.  The  Clerk 
produced  the  Essay  of  a  minute  regarding  the 
Address  on  Slavery  and  the  Slave  trade." 


"  The  Clerk  also  produced  the  draft  of  a 
minute,  relative  to  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing on  the  proposed  Conference  at  Baltimore; 
which  being  approved,  a  copy  was  directed  to 
be  sent  to  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  New  York 
and  Baltimore. 

"The  minute  of  last  year,  on  the  proposal 
to  send  an  address  to  the  different  Yearly  Meet- 
ings in  America,  having  been  read,  the  Com- 
mittee then  appointed  presented  a  report  to  the 
effect,  that  although  they  had  held  several 
meetings  on  the  subject,  and  had  given  their 
best  allention  to  it,  yet  that  the  way  had  not 
seemed  to  open  for  further  proceeding  in  the 
malter.  This  report  gave  rise  to  some  remarks 
both  in  favour  of  discharging  the  Committee, 
and  for  continuing  them  to  have  the  subject 
under  their  care,  and  the  latter  conclusion  was 
adopied." 

"Fifth-day  morning,  Fifth  month  3\st. — 
Read  correspondence  between  our  own  and 
Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Sufferings.  These 
documents  were  deemed  lively  and  instructive. 
Thankfulness  was  expressed  that  the  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  had  been  enabled  so  to  conduct 
this  and  other  correspondence  committed  to  it ; 
and  some  very  valuable  observations  were 
made  on  the  desirableness  of  maintaining  unity 
and  fraternal  feeling  both  among  the  members 
of  this  Yearly  Meeting,  and  among  Friends  in 
America;  by  the  avoidance  of  everything  that 
might  tend  to  create  division,  and  to  interrupt 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

"The  Committee  to  assist  the  Quarterly 
Meeting  of  Norfolk  and  Norwich  reported,  that 
they  had  attended  that  meeting  as  it  occurred; 
some  of  their  number  had  attended  all  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  and  also  some  of  the  par- 
ticular Meetings  ;  and  had  endeavoured  lo  give 
such  assistance  to  Friends  of  that  county,  as 
circumstances  appeared  to  call  for;  and  they 
were  of  the  judgment,  that  the  Yearly  Meeting 
should  continue  its  care  towards  that  Quarter- 
ly Meeting ;  in  which  judgment,  the  meeting 
concurring,  the  Committee  was  continued  ac- 
cordingly." 

"  Several  Friends  expressed  satisfaction  at 
the  continuance  of  these  Committees,  and  one 
observed,  that  he  thought  even  a  more  compre- 
hensive measure,  as  respects  the  junction  of 
meetings,  might  be  attended  with  benefit  ;  viz. 
that  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon,  Norfolk  and 
Norwich,  and  Suffolk,  might  form  one  Quar- 
terly Meeting.  This  proposition  occasioned 
some  to  remark  as  lo  the  great  decrease  in 
numbers  among  Friends,  as  compared  with 
former  times,  and  considering  the  augmented 
population  of  the  country;  which  had,  within 
a  comparatively  short  period,  doubled  itself. 
That  this  decrease  was  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  other  Christian  professors  were 
gradually  approximating,  in  some  respects, 
more  nearly  to  Friends  than  they  had  been 
wont.  A  belief  was  stated  by  one  Friend,  that 
the  cause  of  such  a  falling  off'in  number  among 
us,  was  owing  not  so  much  to  our  religious 
views,  as  because  of  the  Society  insisting  on 
the  keeping  up  of  formalities  or  peculiarities, 
in  relation  to  dress,  language,  &c. — which 
tended  to  cause  some  who  would  desire  to  unite 
with  us,  rather  to  turn  away  ;  or  words  to  this 
import.     These  views  led  a  number  of  Friends 


into  a  very  instructive  and  impressive  strain  of' 
remark,  showing,  with  unanswerable  force  and| 
clearness,  that  none  of  the  testimonies  given  to' 
this  people  to  bear  before  the  world  should  be 
permitted  to  fall ;  and  that  those  things  which 
many  were  disposed  to  view  as  small  and  un- 
important, were  so  many  branches  of  the 
same  root ;  were,  in  reality,  testimonies  to 
Christian  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  It  was 
remarked  by  one  Friend,  that  the  true  cause 
of  our  lessened  numbers,  as  a  people,  was  the 
want  of  individual  faithfulness ;  too  great 
assimilation  with  the  world,  and  imbibing  its 
spirit;  the  undue  pursuit  of  wealth,  &c.  An- 
other observed  that  he  had  been  reminded  of 
the  words  of  Thomas  Clarkson,  when,  in  his 
Portraiture  of  Friends,  speaking  of  the  perni- 
cious effect  of  leaving  accumulated  wealth,  that 
generally  either  the  children  or  grandchildren 
of  such  Friends  left  the  Society  ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  our  testimony  to  plainness  in  living, 
&c.,  he  had  remembered  what  had  been  said 
by  Admiral  Penn,  to  his  son  William,  when  he 
observed,  '  Son  William,  if  you  and  your 
Friends  keep  to  your  plain  way  of  living,  and 
to  your  plain  way  of  preaching,  you  will  make 
an  end  of  the  priests  to  the  end  of  the  world.' 
Another  stated  his  conviction  that  a  departure 
from  our  testimonies  in  dress,  speech,  &c., 
was  generally  followed  by  neglect  of  attending 
our  meetings  for  worship,  and  a  consequent 
decline  of  vital  religion;  and  until  he  could 
witness  among  those  who  professed  to  be  of  us 
on  the  ground  of  convincement,  the  evidence 
of  preparation,  under  the  Divine  hand  for  ser- 
vice in  the  Church,  unaccompanied  with  the 
outward  manifestation  of  the  transforming 
power  of  Truth,  in  regard  to  those  things  now 
under  review,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  he 
be  prepared  to  give  up  our  testimony  to  plain- 
ness of  speech,  behaviour,  and  apparel.  A 
submission  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  continued  to  be  for  some  time  dwelt 
upon,  as  the  only  source  of  an  effectual  reviv- 
al— which  view  was  illustrated  by  Friends 
quoting  and  remarking  upon  such  Scriptures 
as  these — '  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  ;'  '  To  the  law  and 
to  the  testimony.'  The  law  here  referred  to, 
was  '  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,'  whereby  the  believer  in  Christ  was 
made  '  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.' 
The  '  testimony'  here  spoken  of,  was  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Spirit;  as  further  explained  in 
the  language  of  the  royal  Psalmist,  '  The  law 
of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul :  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  safe,  making  wise  the 
simple,'  Psal.  xix.  7 — 11.  Much  more  was 
said  on  this  subject,  which  our  limits  forbid  us 
from  giving  ;  and  a  number  of  Friends  express- 
ed themselves  to  the  effect,  that  they  were  not 
sorry  it  had  been  brought  under  notice,  seeing 
it  had  given  occasion  for  the  utterance  of  so 
much  that  was  sound,  impressive  and  appro- 
priate." 

"  While  the  foreign  epistles  were  under  con- 
sideration, a  Friend  remarked  (hat  the  term 
'  testimony,'  as  relating  to  dress  and  address, 
must  be  considered  but  a  conventional  phrase; 
as  he  considered  Friends  bore  no  testimony  on 
those  points.  To  this  a  venerable  Friend  ably 
replied,  that  the  term  testimony  could  not  be 
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restricied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  principle 
whereby  suffering  was  incurred,  as  in  the  ease 
of  tithes;  as  Friunds  had  always  borne  testi- 
mony against  war,  slavery,  &c. ;  and  that 
even  if  the  payment  of  tithes  were  utterly  abo- 
lished, Friends  would  still  have  their  testimony 
to  bear  against  a  hireling  ministry.  In  refer- 
ence to  dress  and  address,  he  hnd  only  to  re- 
mark, that  from  the  commencement  of  our 
Society,  Friends  had  always  had  a  testimony 
to  bear  against  following  the  vain  fashions  of 
the  world,  in  either  of  these  respects  ;  and 
especially  against  flattery  and  paying  of  com- 
pliments, so  called.  These  were  testimonies 
which  Friends  could  not,  which  they  dared 
not,  relinquish." 

'  Towards  the  close  of  this  sitting,  a  Friend 
remarked  that  he  could  not  allow  the  subject 
of  the  epistles  to  pass,  without  takitig  notice 
of  the  terms  made  use  of  by  a  much  esteemed 
Friend,  at  a  previous  sitting,  in  reference  to 
the  present  breach  of  unity  among  Friends  in 
New  England.  The  expression  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  most  especial  attention,  was 
'  that  there  was  now  a  spirit  abroad  (among 
Friends  there)  which,  locust-like,  was  devour- 
ing every  green  thing.'  Now,  although  Friends 
were  fully  aware  of  the  baneful  results  which" 
a  want  of  unity  engendered,  he  still  believed 
that  there  were  many  precious  Friends  in  the 
'  smaller'  as  well  as  in. the  '  larger  body' — for 
he  must  use  these  terms — that  there  was  no 
evidence  before  the  meeting  which,  to  his 
mind,  could  justify  such  an  assertion  ;  and  that, 
so  far  from  an  apparent  want  of  unity  being 
always  a  means  of  preventing  the  spreading 
of  the  Truth,  we  find  that  the  strife  between 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  was  made  the  means  of  disscmi 
nating  the  truth  more  widely.  He  would, 
therefore,  caution  Friends  not  to  be  too  severe 
in  judgment,  as  that  could  only  tend  to  increase 
the  breach  ;  but  that,  both  as  a  Society  and  as 
individuals,  if  they  felt  they  had  any  weight, 
they  should  use  their  influence  with  a  meek 
and  conciliatory  spirit,  to  heal  such  a  breach. 
They  could  not  be  too  cautious  in  their  inter- 
meddling with  this  matter.  In  reply,  it  was 
stated  by  the  Friend  whose  remarks  were  now 
commented  on,  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  been 
misunderstood  ;  and  that  in  the  allusion  he  had 
made  to  the  division  among  Friends  in  New 
England,  he  had  referred  less  to  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  than  to  the  tendency  of  the  spirit 
that  appeared  to  prevail  among  them." 


And  I  could  love  to  die- 
To  leave  untasted  life's  dark,  bitter  streams — 
By  tUee,  as  erst  in  childhood,  lie, 
And  share  thy  dreams. 

And  must  I  linger  here, 
To  stain  the  plumage  of  my  sinless  years. 

And  mourn  the  hopes  to  childhood  dear 
With  bitter  tears. 

Aye — must  I  linger  here, 
A  lonely  branch  upon  a  blasted  tree. 

Whose  last  frail  leaf,  untimely  sere, 
Went  down  with  thee. 

Oft  from  life's  withered  shore, 
with  the  past,  I  turn, 
.  muse  on  thee,  the  only  flower 


memory  s  urn. 


And  when  the  evening  pale 
Bowa  like  a  mourner  on  the  dim,  blue  wave, 

1  stay  to  hear  the  night  winds  wail 
Around  thy  grave. 

Where  is  thy  spirit  flown  ? 
I  gaze  above— thy  look  is  imaged  there — 
I  listen — and  thy  gentle  tone 
Is  on  the  air. 

Oh,  come — whilst  here  I  press 
My  brow  upon  thy  grave— and  in  those  mild 
And  thrilling  tones  of  tenderness. 
Bless,  bless  thy  cliild  ! 


For  "The  Friend." 

Tlioraas  Scattergood  anil  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  325.) 

Benjamin  Ferris  having  received  a  gift  : 


WRITTEN  AT  MY  MOTHER'! 


Selected. 
GRAVE. 


The  trembling  dew-drops  fall 
Upon  the  shutting  flowers — like  souls  at  rest; 
The  stars  shine  gloriously — and  all 
Save  me  is  blest. 

Mother — I  love  thy  grave  ! 
The  violet,  with  its  blossoms  blue  and  mild. 

Waves  o'er  thy  head — when  shall  it  wa 
Above  thy  child  ? 

'Tis  a  sweet  flower — yet  must 
Its  bright  leaves  to  the  coming  tempests  bow  ? — 
Dear  mother— 'Tis  thy  emblem— dust 
Is  on  thy  brow. 


the  ministry,  laboured  therein  to  the  satisfuc 
tion  of  his  Friends.  The  particular  time  in 
which  he  was  first  exercised  that  way,  his 
manuscripts  do  not  show,  but  it  was  not  far 
f'om  the  year  176U.  In  the  Fifth  month, 
1762,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  his  cousin  Zebulon  Ferris,  which  it  ap- 
pears must  have  been  written  in  rather  an  in- 
flated style,  he  says:  "As  I  love  freedom 
amongst  Friends,  I  may  tell  thee,  I  believe 
without  offence,  some  few  thoughts  which  pass- 
ed through  my  mind  on  reading  it,  [thoughts] 
which  1  have  had  occasion  heretofore  to  make, 
and  clip  my  wings  accordingly.  The  instruc- 
tions of  Truth  are  mostly  familiar,  simple  and 
easy  to  be  understood  ;  seldom  accompanied 
with  any  rhetorical  flourishes,  or  lu.xuriance  of 
style ;  but  so  plain  that  he  may  run  that  read- 
eth.  In  the  outward  creation  such  is  the  per- 
fection and  beauty  of  every  part  which  the 
allwise  Architect  hath  framed,  as  to  admit  of 
no  addition,  by  all  the  art  and  contrivance  of 
men.  So  in  a  spiritual  relation  the  openings 
of  eternal  Truth,  are  exalledly  perfect  and 
beautiful  in  their  own  natures,  and  incapable 
of  receiving  addition  by  any  gloss  or  embel- 
lishment of  human  science.  The  manner  and 
dictates  thereof  are  exceedingly  simple  and 
graciously  suited  to  the  lowest  capacity,  so 
that  a  wayfaring  inan  though  a  fool  shall  not 
err  for  want  of  knowledge.  Yet  it  ever  was 
and  still  is  an  high  and  holy  way,  and  the 
dignity  thereof  will  remain  forever  and  ever. 
I  love  to  see  plainness  and  a  truth-like  simpli- 
city preserved  by  all  who  walk  in  it." 

The  disposition  to  use  high-flown  language 
13  never  more  out  of  place   than  when  it  is 
I  attempted  ia  the  ministry.     Some  people  natu- 


rally are  fervid  and  eloquent  in  discourse,  and 
such  may,  when  under  ihe  right  call  and  pre- 
paration, preach  eloquently.  Some,  not  com- 
monly of  fluent  speech,  have,  whilst  under  the 
'Divine  anointing,'  been  enabled  lo  minister 
in  language,  powerful,  energetic,  and  even 
beautiful.  But  let  no  one  seek  to  orna- 
ment that  which  is  given  him  to  deliver  to 
the  people.  Some  in  dressing  up  their  dis- 
courses have  used  words  they  scarcely  under- 
stood, and  have  fallen  into  gross  absurdities. 
Let  each  one  be  contented  wilh  the  gift  allotted, 
waiting  on  the  Lord  in  the  absence  of  all  self- 
seeking,  for  that  growth  therein,  which  he 
shall  see  meet  to  bestow.  There  will  be  di- 
versity in  mode  of  speech  and  manner  of  deli- 
very even  among  the  fluthful.  John  Thorp 
says,  "  It  should  ever  be  remembered,  as  in- 
struction for  those  who  judge  of  the  ministry, 
that  '  there  are  diversity  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit,  and  differences  of  administration,  but 
the  same  Lord;'  and  that  this  diversity  is  so 
almost  infinitely  great,  that  we  can  hardly  tell 
when  we  have  made  sufficient  allowance  for  it. 
There  is  a  vast  variety,  thou  knovvest  in  the 
flowers  of  the  field  ;  how  abundantly  does  the 
carnaiion  or  the  rose  excel  the  daisy  ;  and  yet 
every  one  of  these  possesses  a  distinct  beauty, 
and  unites  in  the  general  incense,  or  the  dis- 
play of  their  Creator's  power.  What  a  variety 
n  the  notes  and  songs  of  the  birds  of  the 
voods.  What  a  difference  between  the  spar- 
row and  the  nightingale!  And  yet  we  know 
who  it  is  that  carelh  for  the  sparrows.  And 
do  they  not  all  increase  the  general  harmony? 
Let  not  the  smallest  gifts  ever  be  despised,  or 
their  cultivation  and  improvement  neglected. 
It  was  said  to  him  who  had  improved  the  two 
talents,  and  would  no  doubt  have  been  said  to 
him  who  had  received  but  one,  had  he  improv- 
ed it,  as  well  as  to  him  who  had  received  and 
improved  the  five,—'  Well  done  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy 
Lord.' " 

The  following  account  of  the  religious  expe- 
rience of  Thomas  Dick,  one  of  the  Brother- 
town  Indians,  was  given  by  himself  to  a  Friend 
in  1811.  He  said  he  did  not  often  speak  freely 
on  this  subject,  but  that  the  way  was  then 
open. 

"  Some  years  past,  it  was  laid  upon  me  to 
encourage  others  to  do  well.  I  thought  I  wais 
a  poor  Indian,  I  could  not  encourage  others  to 
do  well  ;  so  1  shoved  it  away,  (putting  out  his 
hand  as  though  he  had  put  it  from  him  ;)  but 
(bringing  his  hand  back  and  laying  it  on  his 
breast,)  he  said  it  was  brought  back  again,  and 
laid  upon  me;  I  then  shoved  it  away  again. 
It  was  then  opened  to  my  view,  that  the  truth 
was  a  very  precious  thing,  very  precious  in- 
deed. Oh  !  how  precious  it  did  look  to  me  ! 
words  cannot  tell  half.  I  then  said  wilh  Peter, 
'  Depart  from  me,  O  Lord,  I  am  a  sinful  man  ;' 
but  it  was  laid  upon  me  again. 

"  As  1  was  going  to  a  meeting  one  morning, 
I  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  before  me;  (putting  his 
hand  to  his  eyes,  he  said,  I  did  not  see  them 
with  these  eyes,)  they  appeared  lobe  travelling; 
the  foremost  ones  were  fat  and  grown  laro-e, 
and  I  heard  them  talking  to  one  another,  (put- 
ting his  hands  to  his  ears,  he  said,  but  not  with 
these  ears,)  saying, '  God  speed,  help  you  on 
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the  way.'  The  hindmost  looked  poor  and 
small ;  their  heads  hung  down,  and  they  seem- 
ed almost  ready  to  give  out.  I  wondered  what 
it  should  mean  ;  then  something  came  and  talk- 
ed with  me,  (putting  his  hand  to  his  breast,  he 
said,  it  talked  to  me  here,)  and  told  me,  '  These 
are  my  sheep,  and  this  day  you  shall  see  ihem 
lift  up  their  heads  in  hope,  and  feed  on  the 
Bread  of  Life:  those  that  are  before  are  the 
priests  and  deacons;  they  are  grown  fat  and 
full ;  they  can  encourage  one  another,  but  they 
forget  the  poor  of  the  flock.'  I  went  on  to 
meeting;  the  priest  proceeded, and  wentthrough 
with  his  usual  course  of  exercise  :  he  preached, 
prayed,  and  sung,  and  used  those  very  expres- 
sions I  heard  the  fat  sheep  use  to  one  another. 
After  he  had  done,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell 
them  what  I  saw  on  the  way :  so  [  did  ;  and  I 
thought  I  saw  my  vision  fulfilled  ;  the  poor  of 
the  flock  lifted  up  their  heads  in  hope,  and 
were  encouraged ;  and  the  priest  acknowledged, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  that  what  I  said 
was  true;  and  that  the  truth  had  been  declar- 
ed among  them  by  a  poor  ignorant  Indian: 
then  I  went  home  very  comfortable.  Oh!  how 
comfortable  1  did  feel. 

"  Then  sometimes  I  felt  my  mind  drawn 
into  sympathy  with  some ;  and  I  wanted  to  go 
and  see  them.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  :  so 
I  thought  I  would  make  some  business  beyond 
where  they  lived,  and  then  call  in  as  though 
it  was  by  chance,  or  happened  so.  1  thought 
a  good  deal  of  a  poor  family,  and  I  took  a  little 
grist  on  my  back,  and  went  to  a  mill  beyond 
where  this  family  lived  ;  I  got  my  grist  ground, 
and  came  back  and  stopped  in  as  though  1 
wanted  to  warm.  It  was  just  night,  and  there 
was  a  rich  man  lived  the  other  side  of  the  road ; 
I  suppose  he  would  have  been  willing  to  give 
me  a  bed  to  sleep  on  that  night,  but  I  thought 
I  had  rather  sleep  on  the  poor  man's  hearth  by 
the  fire.  I  felt  their  wants,  I  wanted  to  be 
with  them.  (Here  it  is  understood,  he  had  a 
religious  opportunity  in  the  family,  but  his  own 
words  are  not  recollected.)  In  the  morning, 
when  I  was  going  away,  I  asked  the  woman 
to  hand  me  a  bowl ;  she  was  unwilling.  I  told 
her  she  must :  so  she  got  one  for  me,  and  I 
took  out  part  of  my  meal,  and  left  it  with  her; 
for  I  felt  the  wants  of  the  poor  children,  so 
that  I  dare  not  carry  it  away  :  then  I  took 
leave  of  them,  and  went  home  quietly. 

"  And  so  when  I  felt  my  mind  drawn  to 
any,  I  went  some  way  to  see  them  :  and  by 
and  by,  I  began  to  think  I  was  getting  along 
pretty  well.  So,  one  day,  as  I  was  thinking 
I  should  go  to  meeting  three  or  four  days 
hence,  I  began  to  think  what  I  should  say, 
when  I  came  there  ;  so  I  thought  it  over ;  and 
I  got  something  fixed  in  my  mind  ;  I  thought 
it  would  do  very  well.  I  hung  it  up,  and  by 
and  by  I  took  it  and  looked  at  it  again  ;  1 
thought  it  would  do  very  well.  So  I  did  a 
good  many  times  before  meeting-day  came ; 
and  when  meeting-day  came,  I  went  to  meet- 
ing ;  and  after  the  priest  got  through,  I  stood 
up  and  said  it  off  as  well  as  I  could,  and  I 
thought  I  said  it  off  pretty  well.  But,  oh  ! 
how  [  was  troubled  I  I  went  home;  I  did  not 
know  what  the  matter  was  ;  but,  oh  !  how  I 
was  distressed  I  And  so  I  passed  along  some 
time,  and  did  not  know  what  the  matter  was. 


By  and  by,  something  came  and  talked  with 
me,  and  says,  Did  you  ever  know  a  great  man, 
if  he  want  great  business  done,  away  to  Con- 
gress or  Philadelphia,  to  send  a  poor,  ignorant, 
unlearned  man  to  do  it?  No,  I  says,  I  did 
not.  No  more  will  Great  Spirit  take  you. 
Well,  I  thought,  sure  enough,  I  have  been 
mistaken :  I  never  have  known  what  good  is  ; 
and,  oh !  how  I  was  distressed.  By  and  by, 
something  else  came  and  talked  to  me,  and 
says.  Great  One  knows  all  things;  he  can  do 
all  things;  he  knows  what  is  best;  and  if  a 
king  want  great  business  done,  and  has  ser- 
vants under  him,  if  he  wants  to  send  a  wise, 
learned  man,  if  he  is  a  failhfiil  servant,  he  will 
only  say  just  what  his  master  tells  him  to  say  : 
if  he  is  an  ignorant,  unlearned  man,  if  he  can 
talk,  he  can  say  over  after  him  just  what  he 
tells  him  to  say  ;  if  it's  two,  or  three,  or  four 
words,  more  or  less,  as  master  directs,  so  he 
ought  to  do.  Then  it  says  to  me,  Suppose 
one  of  your  neighbours  have  a  piece  of  fresh 
meat  given  to  him  ;  he  takes  it — feels  of  it, 
looks  at  it — handles  it,  hangs  it  up  ;  by  and 
by,  he  takes  it  down— he  feels  of  it,  he  han- 
dles it,  hangs  it  up  ;  by  and  by,  he  takes  it 
down — he  feels  of  it,  he  handles  it,  looks  at  it, 
hangs  it  up  again :  so  he  does  a  great  many 
times,  and  keeps  it  three  or  four  days,  till  it 
begins  to  spoil  ;  then  he  takes  it,  cooks  it,  and 
sets  before  you  to  eat ;  would  you  eat  it  ?  No : 
I  said,  I  could  not  eat  it.  VVell,  it  says,  just 
so  your  preaching  was  the  other  day  :  the 
Great  Spirit  won't  have  it;  folks  won't  have  it. 
"  Then  I  thought  of  it,  and  it  came  into  my 
mind,  the  passage  where  there  was  a  piece  of 
money  brought  to  our  Saviour ;  I  dont  remem- 
ber it  particularly  ;  I  believe  they  had  some 
design  of  ensnaring  him;  but  [  remember  he 
asked  them,  whose  image  and  superscription 
was  on  it;  they  told  him,  Ctesar's.  Well,  he 
told  them  to  render  to  CsBsar  the  things  that 
are  CiEsar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's.  Then  I  saw  my  preaching  had  CiE- 
sar's inscription  on  it,  because  it  was  some- 
thing of  my  own  preparing  ;  it  did  not  come 
from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  therefore  it  had  not 
his  inscription  on  it,  and  he  would  not  receive 
it,  and  that  was  the  reason  I  was  so  troubled. 
I  saw  that  every  thing  of  man's  contrivance 
had  Cffisar's  inscription  on  it;  and  only  that 
that  comes  immediately  from  the  Great  Spirit, 
would  return  to  him,  or  would  be  food  for  his 
true  sheep.  My  sheep,  says  Christ,  know  my 
voice,  and  ihey  follow  me;  and  the  voice  of  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow.  Now  it  opened 
in  my  mind  the  passage  where  the  multitude 
followed  our  Saviour  into  the  wilderness;  the 
disciples  seemed  willing  to  send  them  away, 
and  give  them  nothing,  but  he  knew  their 
wants — he  did  not  want  them  to  faint  by  the 
way  ;  he  called  on  the  disciples,  and  asked 
them  if  they  had  any  thing  for  them  ;  they  say, 
we  have  a  few  loaves  and  a  few  fishes,  but 
what  are  they  Kmong  so  many  ?  But,  how- 
ever, he  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do  :  he 
directed  that  the  multitude  should  all  sit  down 
in  companies  on  the  grass  :  then  he  called  on 
the  disciples,  and  they  gave  all  up  to  him  that 
I  hey  had  :  then  he  took  and  broke  it,  and  bless- 
ed it,  and  gave  it  to  the  disciples.  Aficr  all 
this  was  done,  he  commanded  them  to  hand  it 


to  the  multitude  ;  it  was  food  for  them  ;  they 
had  enough,  and  to  spare.  Just  so  I  see  it  is 
now,  when  Master  is  pleased  to  break  the 
Bread  of  Life,  hand  it  to  his  disciples,  and 
command  them  to  hand  it  to  the  people  ;  then 
it  is  food  for  them." 

(To  bfl  coniiinieiiO 


Modem  Quakerism, 

We  were  somewhat  surprised  on  receiving 
(he  last  number  of  the  British  Friend,  to  find 
that  a  pamphlet  had  been  recently  written  by 
a  member  in  England,  against  the  publication 
of  Barclay's  Apology.  After  the  attack  made 
upon  this  very  valuable  work  through  the 
London  Friend,  perhaps  two  years  ago,  and 
the  disapprobation  then  expressed  of  such  as- 
saults, we  supposed  the  opponents  had  either 
changed  their  opinions,  or  concluded  to  let  the 
subject  drop.  It  however  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  that 
though  most  of  the  views  set  forth  in  the  Apo- 
logy may  have  been  generally  held  by  the 
Society  in  past  times,  yet  in  our  days  the  So- 
ciety at  large  has  arrived  at  clearer  and 
sounder  views  of  Gospel  truth,  than  generally 
prevailed  in  former  periods  of  its  history.  The 
editor  of  the  British  Friend,  says  there  can  be 
no  mistake  as  to  the  party  alluded  to,  as  hav- 
ing been  chiefly  instrumental  in  this  work  of 
conversion  of  the  Society.  We  suppose  there 
cannot ;  and  is  it  not  singular  that  persons  who 
appear  highly  to  venerate  the  author  of  this 
alleged  conversion,  and  who  take  great  pains 
to  spread  far  and  wide  testimonials  of  his  sound- 
ness in  faith,  should  say,  that  they  themselves 
have  not  altered  their  belief?  VVhere  is  the 
consistency  in  sounding  abroad  the  highest 
encomiums  on  a  man's  worth  and  his  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  same  breath  disclaiming 
those  principles?  Why  is  ho  held  up  as  a 
pattern  of  Christian  perfection,  if  his  doctrines 
are  deemed  by  his  admirers  unsafe  to  be  open- 
ly acknowledged  ;  and  it  is  regarded  as  detrac- 
tion to  hint  that  thesupport  of  him  must  include 
that  of  his  "  sounder  and  clearer  views"  than 
those  of  Barclay's  Apology,  as  they  are  erro- 
neously called  ?  What  a  beautiful  thing  con- 
sistency is,  but  hard  to  find  among  those  whose 
actions  and  words  disagree. 

Time  adds  to  the  proof  that  there  was 
good  cause  for  the  concern  of  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  respecting  certain  attempt- 
ed innovations  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  So- 
ciety ;  and  on  what  ground,  we  would  ask, 
is  that  Yearly  Meeting  to  be  condemned  for 
its  "  Appeal  for  the  Ancient  Doctrines  of 
Friends,"  against  those  contrary  views  of  Gos- 
pel truth  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Society  by  ministers  abroad  ?  Is  it  now  to  be 
regarded  as  an  error,  to  stand  firmly  for  that 
ancient  faith  of  the  Society,  which  some  of 
its  members  are  publicly  denouncing,  and 
while  many  others  arc  supporting  the  authors 
of  views  which  are  asserted  to  bo  "clearer  and 
sounder"  than  Barclay's;  saying  they  disap- 
prove of  the  Appeal,  or  that  it  was  uncalled 
for,  and  condemning  the  meeting  that  issued  it ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  professing  not  to  unite 
with  the  doctrines  the  Appeal  testifies  against  ? 
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Although  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  al- 
luded to,  who  have  latterly  undertaken  to 
enlighten  the  Society,  may  be  considered 
more  hberal  and  refined  than  the  doctrines 
set  forth  in  the  Apology,  yet  the  body  of 
Friends  regard  that  work  as  a  just  exhibit  of 
their  faith,  and  continue  to  spread  it  as  such. 
The  sentiment  that  "  many  who  are  disposed  to 
sanction  its  publication,  would  feel  constrained 
to  take  a  very  different  course,  if  they  really 
knew  and  understood  its  contents,"  is  wholly 
gratuitous,  and  proves  the  writer  to  be  unworthy 
of  membership  in  the  Society.  No  work  writ- 
ten by  Friends  has,  we  believe,  convinced  as 
many  of  the  scriptural  soundness  of  our  prin- 
ciples as  the  Apology — instances  of  which  we 
have  from  various  sources.  Henry  Hull  men- 
tions his  having  heard  of  a  person  being  de- 
ranged by  reading  that  work,  which  raised  the 
desire  to  see  such  a  person, — but  when  he 
came  to  him  he  found  him  a  convinced  Friend 
"  in  his  right  mind,"  and  whatever  aberration 
existed,  was  in  his  opponents.  -In  a  contro- 
versy which  David  Sands  had  with  a  zealous 
professor  who  failed  in  his  attempts  to  prove 
Friends  unsound,  David  told  him  that  he  did 
not  undersland  their  principles,  but  that  he  him- 
self was  well  acquainted  with  those  the  man 
held,  and  therefore  had  the  advantage  of  him  in 
controversy.  Now,  says  David,  [  advise  thee  to 
procure  Barclay's  Apology,  and  read  it  care- 
fully through — and  then  read  it  the  second 
time,  and  thou  wilt  be  belter  able  to  speak  upon 
our  principles.  The  man,  it  is  said,  took  the 
advice  of  that  dignified  and  anointed  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  was  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  our  doctrines,  and  joined  the  Society.  Now, 
we  would  place  our  confidence  in  the  testimony 
of  David  Sands  and  Henry  Hull,  ministers  of 
modern  dale,  before  all  the  "  beloved  brethren 
and  sisters"  that  the  author  of  this  slur  upon 
the  Apology  can  bring  forward,  who  would 
join  him  in  laying  it  waste. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  the 
editor  of  the  British  Friend  upon  the  pamphlet 
alluded  to,  which  we  think  pertinent  to  the 
occasion. 

"REASONS  FOR  OBJECTING  to  the  RE- 
PUBLICATION  AND  CIRCULATION  op 
BARCLAY'S  APOLOGY,  addressed  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,  by  one  of  its  members. 
London  :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  &c. 
&c.    1849.     Pp.  41. 

"  Will  Friends  believe  their  own  eyesight  in 
reading  the  above?  We  can  assure  them  it  is 
the  veritable  title  of  the  work,  and  we  have 
reason  also  to  know,  that  there  is  no  mistake 
either  as  to  its  stated  authorship  :  but  as  the 
writer  has  not  affixed  his  name,  it  is  probably 
no  part  of  our  business  here  to  divulge  it  ; 
though  we  should  be  justified  in  doing  so,  see- 
ing he  is  making  no  secret  of  the  matter. 
Whoever  he  is,  matters  not  in  the  smallest  lo 
us ;  avowed  or  anonymous,  our  opinion  and 
treatment  of  the  work  would  not  be  altered. 

"  '  Oh  that  mine  adversary  had  written  a 
book  !'  Had  we  entertained  such  a  desire,  we 
should  have  experienced  abundant  satisfaction 
in  its  fulfilment,  with  the  appearance  of  this 
pamphlet ;  as  we  have  therein,  undisguised 
confession  to  the  wholesale  existence  of  what 


we  had  been  accused  of  maintaining  for  fact, 
while  it  was  said  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  in 
our  own  imaginations. 

"  Well,  such  being  the  case,  we  can  have 
no  motive  for  disputing  or  being  displeased 
with  this  author;  we  have  rather  sincerely  to 
thank  him  for  his  plain  speaking,  and  for  the 
essential  service  he  has  thereby  rendered  to 
the  cause  which,  as  journalists,  we  have  chief- 
ly espoused  :  we  mean,  therefore,  very  sum- 
marily to  dispose  of  the  work. 

"  What,  then,  are  the  reasons,  our  readers 
will  ask,  for  any  ?nember  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  objecting  to  the  republication  and  cir- 
culation of  Barclay's  Apology?  We  reply, 
they  are,  in  substance,  simply  these — '  that 
the  acquaintance  which  our  members  gener- 
ally have  with  the  Apology  is  very  small  in- 
deed ;  that  its  reputation  is  for  the  most  part 
traditional,  and  that  many  who  are  now  dis- 
posed to  sanction  ils  republication,  would  feel 
constrained  to  lake  a  very  different  course,  il' 
they  really  knew  and  understood  ils  contents.' 
Published  also,  as  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
asserts,  the  Apology  was,  before  the  existence 
of  that  provision  which  the  caution  of  la'ter 
times  has  made  for  an  authorized  censorship 
of  all  works  professing  to  set  forth  the  reli- 
gious views  of  our  Society,  it  has  never  yet 
passed  through  any  such  ordeal ! !  I  Here  we 
would  ask — Is  this  truth  ?  Or,  presuming  on 
our  ignorance,  would  this  author  palm  it  on  us 
for  truth  ? 

"  But  before  proceeding  further  with  the 
'  Reasons,'  it  seems  well  to  notice  what  the 
author  says,  in  replying  to  an  anticipated  ob- 
jection— '  I  admit  that  most  of  the  views  in 
question,  (that  is,  in  the  Apology,)  may  have 
been  generally  held  by  our  Society  in  past 
limes;  but  then,  I  believe,  they  are  not  so  held 
now  ;  but  that  the  Society  at  large  has,  in  our 
days,  arrived  at  clearer  and  sounder  views  of 
Gospel  truth  than  generally  prevailed  in  for. 
mer  periods  of  its  history.'  From  this  he 
proceeds  to  congratulate  his  fellow-members, 
and  himself  of  course,  with  having  divested 
themselves  of  the  erroneous  (?)  views  of  our 
forefathers,  and  practically  shown  that  they 
acknowledge  no  other  aulhorily  in  the  Church, 
than  Christ  himself  and  his  Truth! 

"  We  do  not  think  it  needful  to  follow  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet,  even  briefly  as  he  has 
entered  on  what  he  says  '  would  be  a  work  of 
no  little  interest  and  utility,  lo  search  out  and 
set  forth  the  various  causes  which  have  com- 
bined to  bring  about  this  happv  result,' — of 
Friends  now  being  so  much  more  enlightened 
than  Barclay  !  We  must  say,  however,  that 
there  can  be  no  mistake  as  lo  the  parly  alluded 
to,  as  chiefly  inslrumenlal  in  this  work  of  con- 
version, though  our  aulhor  does  not  venture  to 
name  him.  Of  the  individual  here  referred  to 
he  says,  that  though  he  did  not  deem  it  his  call 
to  do  much  more  than  give  utterance  to  his 
own  views  of  Divine  Truth,  none  who  have 
compared  either  his  ministry  or  writings  with 
the  Apology,  can  fail  lo  see  that  he  neither 
taught  nor  held  those  views  to  which  the  au- 
thor of  the  Reasons  has  objected,  but  that  he 
was,  in  many  important  respects,  directly  op- 
posed to  them.  Had  we  ventured  such  a  state- 
ment, how  should  we  have  been  stigmatized, 


but  as  detractors  and  defamers  ?  If  the  truth, 
however,  has  at  length  come  out,  those  to 
whom  it  may  not  prove  acceptable,  will  know 
whom  they  have  lo  blame. 

"So  much  for  what  caused  the  change  of 
view  that  has  taken  place  ;  but  now  for  the  au- 
thor's main  and  chief  reason  for  pulling  down 
the  Apology — it  does  not  harmonize  vviih  ihe 
sentiments  of  the  individual  he  has  just  pointed 
out ;  nor  yet  with  the  sentiments  of  those  be- 
loved brethren  and  sisters  who,  by  general 
consent,  are  held  in  highest  esteem  among  us 
as  ministers  of  Christ — and  ihat  whatever  may 
have  been  the  faith  of  the  body,  the  views  ad- 
vocated in  Barclay's  Apology  are  no  longer 
those  of  the  Society  at  large. 

"  In  reply  to  this  objection  of  our  aulhor, 
we  have  lo  observe,  that  if  the  Apology  was 
in  accordance  with  scripture  when  it  was  writ- 
ten,  it  must  be  so  still,  and  forever.  That  it  was 
so  considered,  is  proved  by  the  fact  of  the  work 
having,  soon  after  its  publication,  received  ihe 
official  sanction  of  the  Society,  as  an  accredited 
exposition  of  its  faith  ;  and  this  sanction  has, 
Uji  to  the  present  hour,  been  extended  lo  it. 
Indeed,  to  discard  the  Apology,  is  synonymous 
with  ceasing  to  be  Friends — yea,  is  to  discard 
the  very  truth  of  God. 

"  While  we  are  satisfied  of  the  author's  be- 
ing mistaken  in  some  of  his  assertions,  we  dis- 
miss these  '  Reasons'  for  the  present,  with 
simply  observing,  that  if  his  other  assertions 
be  true,  he  has  sufficiently  proved  himself  and 
his  fellow  members  to  be  uposlales.  With  the 
clearer  views  which  they  think  they  have  ob- 
tained, they  have  virtually  renounced  the  faith 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  and  why  he  and 
they  should  continue  to  impose  themselves  upon 
that  community,  seeing  they  have  renounced 
the  lie  which  has,  heretofore,  bound  it  '  up  as 
with  the  bundle  of  life,'  is,  in  our  opinion,  giv- 
ing those  who  have  not  joined  in  the  apostacy, 
a  right  to  suggest  to  them  the  query — '  Is  there 
not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?' 

"  We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  and  hasty 
notice,  without  adding,  that  we  have  had  put 
inio  our  hands,  a  tract,  enliiled, '  A  Few  Words 
in  Reply  to  Reasons,  &c.,'  which  we  would 
recommend  every  one  to  procure,  and  carefully 
peruse.  It  lakes  up  the  matters  of  fad  in  the 
question,  and  disposes  of  these  in  the  most 
business-like  style,  sorely  to  the  discomfiture 
of  the  mistaken  author  of  the  '  Reasons.'  We 
may  possibly  find  room  for  these  '  few  words' 
in  our  next." 

Potash  in  Ireland — The  influence  of  Eng- 
lish enterprise  is  becoming  more  active  in  the 
development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ire- 
land. We  have  seen  the  report  of  Neville 
Warren,  countersigned  by  John  and  Charles 
Wall, — the  former  an  engineer  of  admiiled 
ability,  and  the  latter  a  practical  analytical  che- 
mist,— in  which,  after  a  minute  invesligalion, 
those  gentlemen  stale,  that  over  a  surface,  ex- 
tending from  Dalkey  to  Wexford,  there  are 
upwards  of  seventy  miles  in  which  the  grjinile 
stone,  the  external  surface  of  which  is  so  well 
known,  contains  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  potash.  It  is  proposed,  under  their  ad- 
vice, to  construct  materials  for  the  chemical 
operation    required    to   extract    this    valuable 
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alkali  from  granite,  by  which  means,  upon  an 
outlay  of  £10,000  capital,  they  calculate  re- 
alizing  a  gross  revenue  of  £40,000,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  would  be  expend- 
ed in  labour  in  the  district  of  Kingstown.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  2000  tons  of  potash, 
the  produce  of  America,  consumed  annually 
in  England  and  Scotland,  the  present  cost  of 
■which  is  £40  per  ton  ;  and  that,  by  working 
the  granite  of  Dalkey,  which  extends  inland 
to  Sandyford,  the  same  quantity  could  be  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  the  capital  referred  to, 
and  sold  at  £20  per  ton,  yielding  a  revenue  of 
£40,000  to  remunerate  the  capitalist,  and  dif- 
fuse the  blessin<;s  of  employment  among  the 
peo])le,  and  not  only  render  it  quite  impossible 
for  the  Americans  to  compete  with  the  Irish, 
but  really  push  an  Irish  trade  in  potash  into 
the  American  continent. — Dublin  Evening 
Post. 


American  Steel.— ll  is  said  that  a  company 
is  about  to  erect  works  at  VVeverton,  Mary- 
land, for  the  manufacture  of  all  varieties  of 
steel  from  American  iron.  A  file  factory  will 
be  attached  lo  the  works.  The  situation 
chosen  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  one. — Late 
Paper. 
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"  Connecticut  Divorce  Statistics. — Early  in 
the  session,  the  Legislature  called  npon  the 
Secretary  of  Stale  lo  furnish  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  Divorces  granted  both  by  the  Le- 
gislature and  by  the  Superior  Court  during  the 
five  years  ending  April  30,  1849.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  call,  the  Secretary  stales  the 
whole  number  to  be  .552. 

"  They  are  divided  up  among  the  several 
counties  as  follows  :  New  London  county,  83; 
Wmdham,  55;  Litchfield,  7.5  ;  Fairfield,  89; 
New  Haven,  100;  Hartford,  103;  Tolland, 
24  ;  Middlesex,  22. 

"The  number  divorced  by  the  Legislature 
during  the  five  years  was  as  follows  :  In  1844 
2  ;  '45,  5  ;  '46,"6  ;  '47,  7  ;  '48,  15=35. 

"  By  the  Superior  Court,  1844-5,  85  ;  '45- 
6,  90  ;  '40-7,  85  ;  '47-8,  102-;  '48-9,  104  = 
466  ; — to  which  add  number  in  Windham  Co. 
for  the  five  years,  51,  makes  517.  This,  with 
the  number  granted  by  the  Legislature,  makes 
a  total  of  552  divorced  in  five  years,  or  an 
averajre  of  over  110  a  year." — New  Haven 
Palladium. 

Where  are  we  now  to  find  the  land  of 
"steady  habits"?  What  will  all  the  profes- 
sion of  religion  amount  to,  when  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  New  Teslament  dispensation  are 
laid  waste  by  the  iiiimorality  of  the  people, 
confirmed  by  the  law  of  the  land  ?  When  the 
profession  of  religion  is  high  sounding,  and  its 
fruits  and  nature  arc  directly  contradicted  by 
the  practices  and  the  example  of  such  profes- 
sors, it  is  made  the  reproach  of  the  unbeliever, 
and  the  kingdom  of  antichrist  is  supported  and 


spread  in  and   by  them — not  the  kingdom  of 
the  Redeemer. 

Can  it  be  true  that  in  the  litlle,  religion-pro- 
fessing State  of  Connecticut,  552  divorces  have 
been  granted  in  five  years?  What  a  stumb- 
ling-block to  serious  inquirers  among  Indians, 
Africans,  and  Hindoos  !  If  the  solemn  cove- 
nant of  marriage  is  to  be  broken  at  any  mo- 
ment by  those  who  call  the  Bible  the  Word  of 
God,  the  primary  rule  of  life,  how  can  their 
preachers  testify  against  those  untutored  peo- 
living  together  without  being  bound  by  that 
covenant?  The  fact  is  mournful  and  altoge- 
ther unexpected. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Bettle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles , Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  66  Chest- 
nut street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

.  Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.  — 
John  Elliott,  No.  252  Spruce  street;  John  Car^ 
ter,  No.  105  S.  Twelfth  street;  Josiah  Daw 
son,  No.  318  Arch  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  162  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor- 
thington. 

WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  K.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Taium. 


Died,  on  the  5th  ult.,  at  his  residence  in  Pittstown, 
Rcnsselear  county,  N.  Y.,  Nathan  Hunt,  a  member 
of  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  aged  42  years. 
He  was  a  thoughtful  youth,  and  though  young  at  the 
time  of  the  Separation  in  1826,  when  tlie  spirit  of  in- 
fidelity swept  away  all  the  members  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting  save  himself  and  parents,  he  firmly  stood  his 
ground,  and  has  maintained  a  lively  concern  for  the 
best  interests  of  Society.  He  was  in  the  station  of  an 
overseer,  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of  that 
important  appointment,  and  was  sound  and  unwaver- 
ing in  supporting  the  ancient  doctrines  and  testimo- 
nies of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends.  Meek  and 
unassuming  in  his  deportment,  attentive  to  the  wants 
of  tlie  needy,  he  was  respected  and  beloved  by  his  as- 
sociates. A  lover  of  retirement,  he  devoted  a  part  of 
each  day  to  waiting  upon  and  feeling  alter  his  God  : 
during  which  seasons  he  was  often  sweetly  comforted 
and  contrited  in  spirit.  He  was  a  good  example  in 
word  and  deed,  and  was  a  diligent  attender  of  all  our 
religious  meetings,  though  living  ten  miles  from  the 
nearest.  Fie  was  at  our  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  New 
York,  and  said  he  thought  it  would  be  the  last  he 
sliould  ever  attend.  He  arrived  at  home  the  2nd  ult., 
and  the  night  of  the  3d  was  taken  ill.  Next  morning 
he  grew  rapidly  worse,  and  showed  symptoms  of  the 
cholera.  To  his  wife  he  said,  "  Do  not  be  troubled  my 
dear  ;  do  the  best  thou  canst,  and  leave  tlie  event." 
She  inquired  :  "  Dost  thou  think  this  is  thy  last  sick- 
ness ?"  he  replied,  "  I  have  no  evidence  of  it  at  pre- 
sent ;  but  we  know  we  are  in  His  hands  who  docth  all 
things  well ;  let  us  praise  his  name  forever  !"  He 
was  evidently  engaged  in  introversion  of  soul  most  of 
the  day  ;  the  language  of  prayer  and  praise  frequently 


escaping  his  lips. — About  noon  he  said,  It  has  been 
inie   of  close  seareliing,  and  renewing  of  covenant 
Ih  his  God  ;  that  if  his  lilc  was  spared  a  little  longer, 
would   endeavour   to  live  every  day  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  death.     Soon  after,  the  family  thought 
dying,  and  some  motion  was  made,  when  he 
quietly  said,  "  Do  not  be  alarmed :  let  us  be  quiet,  and 
trust  in  the  Lord."     From  this  time  his  sufferings 
were   extreme,  which  he   bore   with   remarkable  pa- 
tience and  resignation.     His  wife  inquiring  at  one 
time  if  his  sufferings  were  not  great,  he  said,  "  Very      ' 
great."     She  remarked,  "  1  hope  thou  feelest  the  bless, 
ed  Saviour  near."     He  feelingly  replied,  "  I  do,  I  do ; 
in  His  mercy  is  my  hope  of  salvation;  His  arm  is  un- 
derneath for  my  support ;  he  makes  hard  things  easy 
for  me ;  and  he  will  for  thee  my  precious  one.     Let 
us  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  in  all  things  give  thanks." 
In  the  evening  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  My  precious  one, 
do  not  grieve  ;  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  he  has  in  mercy  al- 
ways cared  for  us ;  he  has  promised  to  care   fur  thee. 
Thou  knowest  his  mercy  endures   forever.     Let  us 
praise  the  Lord  for  all  his  goodness  to  the  children  of 
men  !"     Other  similar  expressions  during  the  night, 
showed  the  gathered  state  of  his  mind.     I'he  morning 
of  the  5th  he  was  evidently  near  his  end,  but  his  in- 
tellect remained  clear.     A  Friend  inquiring  concern- 
ing the  prospect  before  him,  after  a  pause  he  answer-     J 
ed,  "  1  see  nothing  in  my  way.     I  am  sensible  1  have    I 
come  short  in  many  things.     I  have  not  been  as  faith-    I 
tul  as  I  might  have  been  ;  but  through  mercy  all  will    J 
be  well ;  all  is  peace  and  love.     I  am  willing  to  go."     1 
Soon  after  he  affectionately  spoke  to  his  wile  of  their      , 
union,  and  the  tie  that  bound  them  together  ;  saying,      I 
he  "  keenly  felt  the  hour  of  separation  ;  but  would  in     i 
confidence  recommend   her   to  the   Lord,  assure  her     ( 
of  his  protecting  care;  and  encourage  her  to  put  her 
whole  trust  in  him,  and  he  would  do   all   things  for     < 
her."     Soon  after,  his  aged  mother  came  to  him,  when    j 
he  said  pleasantly,  "  My  dear  mother,  in  a  little  while   1 
thou  wilt  follow  me  ;  where  we  shall  meet  to  part  no  1 
more  :  let  us  be  quiet  and  trust  in  the  Lord,  and  re-   1 
joice  in  Him." — Afterwards  he  said   calmly,  "I  be- 
lieve I  am  going ;"  and  embracing  his  wife  affection- 
ately, added,  "Farewell !"     Then  looking   on   all   in 
the  room,  he  sweetly  said,  "  Yes,  all  my  dear  friends, 
farewell,  farewell  1"     Soon  after  he  quietly  breathed 
his  last,  without  sigh  or  struggle,  leaving  to  his  sur- 
viving relatives  and  friends,  an  example  of  Christian 
patience  and  resignation,  affording  a  consoling  belief, 
that  through   the   mercy  of  God    in  Christ  Jesus,  his 
redeemed  spirit  has  risen  from  the  trials  of  time,  into 
the  enjoyment  of  that  rest  prepared  for  the  humble, 
lowly  followers  of  our  dear  Redeemer. 

,  on  the  23d  ult,  at  his  residence,  in  Gloucester 

city,  N.  J.,  after  an  illness  of  about  twelve  hours, 
Joseph  Hurst,  a  member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meet- 
ing, in  the  53d  year  of  his  age,  and  recently  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  England.  He  lelt  his 
native  country  with  his  family,  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  months  since,  and  settled  at  Gloucester ;  and 
it  may  be  gratifying  to  their  Friends  abroad  to  learn, 
that  the  bereft  survivors  found  hearts  which  could 
sympathise  with  them  in  their  close  trial ;  and  it  is 
believed,  that  He  who  promised  to  be  with  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless  in  their  afHiction,  was  felt  to  be 
near  in  this  season  of  extremity. 

,  on    Third-day   evening,  the    26th  of  Sixth 

month,  in  the  27th  year  of  her  age,  Eliza  Ann,  wife 
of  Eliphaz  Cheyney ;  a  member  of  Nottingham 
Monthly  Meeting,  Cecil  county,  Maryland.  She  had 
long  been  inured  to  suffering,  as  her  disease  was  one 
of  the  heart;  and  the  constancy  with  which  she  was 
supported  in  holding  out  to  the  end,  gave  the  assur- 
ance, that  it  was  her  religious  concern,  to  "  let  pa- 
tience have  its  perfect  work."  She  was  mercifully 
enabled  to  meet  death  without  terror,  and  with  a  good 
degree  of  cheerful  resignation,  saying,  "  It  is  well ;" 
"  I  see  nothing  in  my  way." 

,  in  this  city,  on  the  SOth  ult.,  in  the  S3d  year 

of  her  age,  after  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Annabella 
King  ;  a  member  of  Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting. 
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letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grabb. 

(Conlinued  from  page  331.) 

To  Mary  Davis.* 
"  Lexdcn,  Eleventh  nio.  12th,  1832. 
My  long  beloved  Sister, — 

"  I  may  say  ihat  thou  hast  been 
roiight  very  near  to  my  best  feelings  oflale  ; 
id  when  I  remembered  the  many  years  which 
ive  been  measured  out  to  thee  in  a  world  of 
robation,  and  how  thou  hast  been  enabled  to 
laintain  thine  integrity  through  all,  my  heart 
;\s  'leen  made 'hnil'Oil  to  the  Great  Uispor  ^- 
r  every  gooc^;  an^  in  his  k)ve,  which  I  have 
lit  flowing  towards  thee,  my  spirit  has  said, 
God  speed  ;'  wishing  that  thou  niayest  be  en- 
bled  to  descend  the  hill  of  life,  with  firm  reli- 
nce  on  Him  who  is  the  staff  of  old  age,  to  His 
unible,  dependent  ones.  Of  this  description 
fully  believe  thee  to  be;  and,  when  present 
'ith  thee  in  niiml,  I  have  thought,  and  am 
snsible  of  some  humble  assurance,  Ihat  the 
late  of  a  little  child  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 
eaven,  applies  to  thee,  my  dear  sister^  Do 
ot,  oh  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  dark  valley  to 
e  passed  through,  as  at  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
own  which  thou  art  taking  some  painful  steps; 
ndeavour  to  look  beyond  all  suffering,  all 
larkness,  to  those  regions  of  joy  and  light 
vhere  redeemed  souls  forever  live  to  praise 
lis  name,  who  hath  purchased  for  them  eter- 
lal  rest  and  peace.  But  possibly  thou  mayesl 
«  ready  to  say,  there  is  little  or  no  ability  to 
ift  up  thine  head  in  the  blessed  hope  of  ever- 
astino-  felicity  ;  even  so,  I  cannot  but  believe 
hat  the  preparation  is  going  forward,  however 
mperceptibly,  to  rise  superior  to  all  depression, 
ind  wing  thy  way  to  glory.  I  long  for  those 
lowers  of  expression  which  some  possess,  to 
iescribe  to  thee,  my  sister,  the  sweetness,  the 
sense  of  the  innocent  life  that  accompanies  my 
,houghls  of  ihee  ;  which  makes  me  hope  that 
he  leaven  of  the  pure,  heavenly  kingdom,  is 
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rendering  Ihee  more  and  more  hke  itself;  and 
I  do  commend  thee  to  him  who,  in  His  love 
and  mercy,  hath  paid  for  us  poor,  frail  crea- 
tures, a  ransom  which  we  couM  --  y  ■— ; 
chase  for  ourselves  ;  the  beneft'  whereot  all  do 
^■'■■u.  p.:r!nl.-p.  who,  like  thee,  do  love  Him, 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  sincerity  ;  so,  my 
dearly  beloved  friend  and  sister,  farewell,  in 
thy  Saviour  and  mine.  Thy  dear  brother's 
near  sympathy  and  affection  is  with  thee, 
which  he  wishes  thee  to  be  assured  of.  We 
are  all  thrge  in  the  last  singe  of  life,  and  shall 
we  regret  that  it  is  so  ?  True,  we  see  that  we 
have  proved  ourselves  lo  be  poor,  erring  mor- 
tals ;  but  yet,  could  we  bring  ourselves  back  to 
even  middle  age,  we  do  not  know  that  there 
would  be  one  defect  less  to  blot  out  of  the  book 
of  remembrance,  when  the  final  settling  day 
should  arrive. 

"Shoidd  all  be  remitted  and  cleared  off,  it 
is  mercv,  mere  mercy;  for  which  our  immor- 
tal spirits  will  bo  prepared  foiever  losing  Hal- 
leluia  to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb. 

Sarah  Grubb." 


To  A  Friend  who  was  becojiing  conspicu- 
ous IN  POLITICAL  AGITATION  AND  EXCITE- 
MENT. 

"Stoke  Newington,  Third  mo.  Ud,  183:!. 
"Dear  Fiiiend, 

"  Some  unknov/n  hand  having  seat 
us  a   paper,    in    which    is   an   address   signed 

,  [  conclude  il  is  the  production  of  thy 

pen,  and  am  exceedingly  alarmed  for  thee. 
A  highly  professing  Christian;  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  ;  yea,  a  minister  among 
a  body  of'peoplc  remarkable  for  their  peace- 
able lives!  Surely  this  address  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  name  of  Christian  !  What 
has  a  follower  of  the  holy,  meek  .lesus,  lo  do 
with  political  parties,  or  with  the  striving  one 
with  another,  of  the  potsherds  of  the  earth  ? 

Ah  ! ,  it  was  once  different  with   Ihee  : 

'  Remember,  therefore,  from  whence  thou  art 
fallen  ;  and  repent,  and  do  ihe  first  works  ;'  or 
else  further  deserlion  of  good  awaits  thee, 
wherein  thou  mayest  look  for  light,  and  be- 
hold darkness;  and  thy  soul  may  be  more  and 
more  in  a  state  of  alienation  from  the  Divine 
life.  Oh  !  1  am  sensible  of  much  solicitude  on 
ihy  account.  'Be  sober,  be  vigilant;'  'be 
watchful.'  Is  not  the  lion,  even  now,  roaring 
for  his  prey  with  respect  to  thee?  Retire,  oh! 
retire  out  of  all  (erment,  and  wait  upon  Him 
who  saw  thee  in  thy  tender  years;  who  accept- 
ed the  unfeigned  humility  of  thy  heart,  and 
anointed  thee  for  His  service  ;  yea,  sent  thee 
forth  in  His  great  Name,  and  gave  thee  fellow- 
ship with  his  chosen  ones;  opening  thy  way 
to  proclaim  His  living  word  in  His  own  blessed 
aulhority.     Oh!  I  cannot  but  mourn  over  thee, 


who  art  fallen  by  little  and  little,  who  wast  as 
a  star  in  the  firmament.  Where  hast  ihou 
)!'^"'!f.!'f'?.L  ?,'M°cSr^rV,'pl;"eKrt'liTy  nature?  and 
art  thou  not,  in  measure,  now  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ihat  spirit  that  rules  in  the  hearts 
of  the  children  of  disobedience?  Oh!  I  en- 
treat thee,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  lose  no 
time  in  humbling  thyself  before  the  Lord:  put 
thy  mouth  as  in  the  dust;  yea,  hide  thyself, 
until  the  indignation  of  Him  whom  thy  con- 
duct reproaches,  pass  upon  the  transgressing 
nature;  if  so  be  ihou  mayest  come  to  know 
Ihy  garments  again  washed  and  made  white 
n  His  blood,  who  died  for  us  Ihat  we  might 
ive  ;  and  who  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not  of 
his  world  ;  else  would  my  servants  fight.' 

"  My  husband  unites  wilh  me  in  this  com- 
munjcalion  to  thee;  desiring  it  may  be  receiv- 
ed as  a  solemn  warning  to  consider  and  amend 
thy  ways.     So  saiih 

Thy  sincere  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 


To . 

"Stoke  Newington,  Si.vth  mo.  Gth,  1833. 

"  If  we  had  been  much  edified  toge- 
ther, the  fatiuue,  &.r.,  of  such  dose  work  as 
our  late  Yearly  Meeting  might  bo  thought  litilo 
of;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  annual  assembly 
has  proved  more  discouraging,  in  the  review 
of  our  slate  in  this  land,  than  I  have  ever 
known  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  many 
of  Ihe  most  active  among  us,  are  going  back 
into  things  which  our  community,  in  the  be- 
ginning, suffered  much  in  coming  out  of. 
Where  lliis  will  end  time  must  reveal.  Surely 
we  shall  yel  be  a  distinct  people  ;  at  least  this 
is  mv  humble  hope.  The  same  testimonies 
will,  however,  be  borne,  and  the  same  stand- 
ard fiocked  unto,  which  have  been  upheld  by 
this  people;  for  they  are  of  the  everlasting, 
iuunutable  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  VVe  never  had  so  much  com- 
pany before,  wdiich  may  be  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  existing  state  of  things  among  us  : 
some  cairie,  I  trust,  as  we  read  was  the  case 
formerly,  when  'they  that  feared  the  Lord 
spake  often  one  to  another  ;'  then  again  we 
are  visited  to  be  reprehended  for  our  plain 
dealing  in  meetings,  and  because  we  cannot 
go  wilh  Ihe  present  stream  of  communication 
which  seems  lo  us  to  carry  off  from  that  pure, 
dependent  state,  in  which  there  is  an  abiding 
sense  of  the  truth  of  that  declaration  of  our 
holy  Helper,  '  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.' 
I  have  often  thought,  for  weeks  past,  of  poor 
Lady  Guion,  when  people  scarcely  left  her 
any  lime  for  rest  and  quiet;  but  we  may  retire 
to  the  measure  of  the  Divine  gift  in  ourselves 
on  all    occasions,   and  wait   upon  ihe  'still. 
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small    voice'   of   Truth,    which    is    a   great 
mercy." 


To 


"  Lexden,  near  Colcliester,  Ninth  mo.,  1833. 
"  My  DEAR  Friend, 

"  Thy  interesling  and  sisterly  coni- 
munication  of  last  month,  merited  an  earlier 
acknowledgment.  I  am  glad  thou  hast  been 
enabled  to  I'ulfil  the  prospect  of  religious  ser- 
vice that  was  before  thee.  We  shall  surely 
find  our  account  in  minding  that  the  day's 
\ve"maTB§  I?:?.?.  J^'Ji'  11'.*:.^^^'  '^'^^  ^"  ''^^  ^"'^ 
fixed,  glorious  rest  from  all  our  labour.  1 
think  I  never  knew  such  a  trying  time  in  my 
day  as  the  present.  Some  of  us  seem  permit- 
ted to  find  peculiar  difficulties  in  pursuing  our 

course I  cannot  close  my  eyes  to  the 

wide  deviations  from  our  ancient  testimonies, 
which  is,  I  believe,  fist  levelling  us  with  the 
world  at  large.  1  grieve,  I  mourn  over  these 
things  in  secret.  Sometimes  I  lell  my  sorrow 
publicly,  under  the  constraining  influence  of 
Gospel  love  ;  and  I  have  a  word  too,  for  the 
bowed  down  ones  ;  but  I  am  told  again  and 
again,  that  my  views  are  not  correct ;  in  fact 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  take  up  such  a 
lamentation  for  us  in  this  day.  Since  I  saw 
thee  I  have  received  divers  visits,  which  have 
not  been  of  tliat  kind  most  likely  to  strengthen 
my  hands  to  do  what  they  find  to  do  ;  but 
through  all,  I  could  only  endeavour  to  sink 
deep  in  my  spirit,  and  seek  to  have  my  rea- 
sonings hushed,  my  painful  cogitations  silenced, 
that  1  might  distinguish  the  voice  of  the  true 
Shepherd 

"  Some  of  us  see  the  necessity  of  bein^ 
ranged  conspicuously  on  the  side  of  primitive 
QuaKcrJam,  ajid  warning  faiihfuily  of  the  dan 
ger  of  things  creeping  in,  that  from  Iheir  nature 
and  tendency  must  divide;  must  indeed,  sepa 
rate,  whether  there  be  an  outwardly  drawini^ 
the  line  of  division,  yea  or  nay.  In  fulfilling 
the  will  of  our  heavenly  Father,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  leave  consequences,  and  run  the 
risk  of  being  ourselves  wounded  by  the  arrows 
of  the  archers,  and  perhaps  even  carry  the 
marks  of  our  engagements  with  us,  like  sea 
from  head  to  foot,  to  be  seen  to  the  end  of  our 
day. 

"  ....  Ah  !  that  which  is  opposed  to  the 
Truth  soon  gains  ground,  when  at  all  dissemi 
naled.  Truth,  however,  will  obtain  the  victo 
TV  in  the  end,  and  triumph  over  all.  Oh  !  that 
those  who  continue  to  hold  it  most  dear,  may 
never  barter  it  for  any  consideration  what- 
ever. 

"  I  am  thy  sympatiiizing  and  aflectionate 
friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 


Review  of   the  Wcaflicr,  for  Sixlli  month 
(June),  ISI'J. 

Though  the  first  summer  month  has  been 
considerably  warmer  than  usual,  the  heat  was 
highly  favourable  to  vegelation,  which  had 
been  retarded  by  the  cold  weather  of  the  pre- 


ceding month.  The  past  month  has  also  been 
salubrious  in  our  vicinity,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  bills  of  mortality,  which  have  not 
often  been  so  low. 

During  some  ten  days,  embracing  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  the  mid-day  heat  was  oppressive, 
especially  lo  the  infirm,  and  to  those  who  were 
e.xposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  ;  yet 
sickness  seemed  not  much  to  increase,  except 
where  imprudence  in  food  or  drink  was  indulg- 
ed in.  And  here  let  the  writer,  once  for  all, 
(so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,)  express  his 
entire  conviction  that  the  health  of  the  body  is 
in  no  degree  promoted,  nor  susceptibility  to 
any  aiseuSv,  i-,„^..^o,  by  abounenre  from  the 
fruits  that  are  i/iaiured  in  their  proper  season- 
On  the  contrary,  a  rroviaence  always  wise 
and  good,  seems  to  have  ordained  that  the  heat 
which  ripens  the  berry,  the  peach,  and  the 
plum,  should  at  the  same  time  produce  a  change 
in  our  systems  which  demands,  for  the  perfect 
preservation  of  health,  their  counteracting  in- 
fluence. 

Nor  do  I  believe  the  moderate  use  of  well 
prepared  or  cooked  vegetables  less  salutary. 
It  is  the  excessive  indulgence  or  the  abuse  of 
these  good  things,  those  that  are  well  ought  to 
fear.  The  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
have  recently  issued  advice  lo  the  people  in 
regard  to  sanitary  measures,  as  they  relate  to 
the  prevailing  cholera  ;  and  hoping  it  may  tend 
to  allay  the  undue  anxiety  of  some,  in  relation 
to  what  they  may  eai,  we  give  a  few  lines  from 
an  abstract  of  the  circular  of  this  high  autho- 
rity :  "  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend 
all  persons  during  its  prevalence  to  live  in  the 
manner  they  have  hitherto  found  most  condu- 
cive to  their  health,  avoiding  intemperance  of 
all  kinds.  They  do  not  recommend  that  the 
piAlic  should  abstain  from  the  moderate  use  of 
well-cooked  green  vegetables,  and  of  ripe  or 
preserved  fruits.  A  certain  proportion  of  these 
articles  of  diet  is,  with  most  persons,  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  health." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  month  the  first 
cases  of  Asiatic  cholera  were  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  of  this  city,  and  the  number 
has  gradually  increased  to  the  present  time. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  the  free  use 
of  fermented,  as  well  as  distilled  liquors,  can 
not  be  too  earnestly  condemned.  The  enor 
mous  quantity  of  the  former  daily  consumed 
in  this  place,  chiefly  under  the  names  of  ale, 
porter,  beer,  German  beer,  &c.,  is  truly  start 
ling.  The  habit  of  taking  these  liquors,  even 
in  moderate  quantities,  is  at  best,  useless,  idle, 
and  expensive ;  but  when  taken  freely,  they  pro 
duce  most  of  the  morbid  changes  in  the  anima 
economy,  that  the  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits 
is  so  well  known  to  do  ;  and  they  do  not,  when 
so  used,  less  surely  than  the  latter,  predispose 
to  disease. 

From  our  daily  record  it  appears  that: 

The  first  day  of  the  month  was  clear,  with 
a  S.  VV.  wind.  Thermometer  61  at  sunrise, 
and  78  at  2  p.  m. 

The  second  was  cloudy,  wind  still  S.  VV. 
Thermometer  63  at  sunrise,  and  80  at  2  i>.  m. 

The  3d  was  clear,  wind  S.  Thermometer 
6.5  and  79. 

The  4lh  was  also  clear,  with  a  light  wind 
from  the  S.  VV.     Thermometer  67  in  the  morn 


ng,  and  rose  to  88  in  the  afternoon  ;  heat  o[  j^,, 
piessive.     A  severe  tempest  in   Conneclicu: 
and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  5th  and  6ih  there  was  a  light  a': 
from  the  N.,  but  as  there  was  a  clear  sun  th 
weather  was  not  much  cooler.  Thermomete 
66  and  61  at  sunrise,  and  76  at  mid-day. 

On  the7ih  the  wind  was  S.  E.  Some  rai 
fell.     Thermometer  64  and  68. 

The  8ih  and  9ih  were  still  warm.  Thei 
mometer  6.5  and  62  in  the  morning,  and  8 
and  75  at  2  p.m. 

The  10th,  nth,  and  12lh,  were  the  coolei 
days  of  the  month  ;  the  mercury  fell  to  55  q 
the  12th,  but  rose  lo  74  at  2  p.m.  The  win 
prevallt'd  Mt  the  East ;  and  there  was  some  rai 
on  the  10th. 

On  the  13ih  and  14th  the  wind  was  still  I 
Thermometer  61  at  sunrise  and  74  at  2  p.  i 

From  the  15lh  to  the  19th  inclusive  ih 
weather  was  clear,  warm  and  summer-like 
the  morning  temperature  langing  from  67  1 
72,  and  the  afternoon  from  82  to  865  in  ti: 
shade.  The  wind  was  westerly,  veering  froi 
S.  VV.  to  N.  VV. 

From  the  20ih  to  the  24ih  inclusive 
continued  hot  weather  ;  the  wind  was  light  an 
westerly  by  day,  and  the  nights  were  nearl 
calm.  The  tliermometer  was  but  once  belo 
76  at  sunrise,  and  was  once  at  79  at  that  hou 
At  2  o'clock,  p.  M.,  it  was  at  92  on  the  20t 
and  the  24th,  and  95  on  the  21st  and  23d,  ar, 
on  the  32d  was  at  965  in  the  shade,  and  nea 
ly  uninfluenced  by  reflected  heal.  So  man 
hot  days  in  succession  are  rarely  experience 
so  early  in  the  season.  On  the  evening 
the  24lh  there  was  a  tempest  with  some  rail 

From  ihe  25th  to  the  27ih,  the  weather  we 
clear  and  warm.  Thermometer  at  sunris 
from  72  to  73,  and  from  'tiS  to  89  at  2  p.  m 
wind  easterly. 

On  the  28lh  there  was  a  fine  rain— muc 
needed  in  town  and  country.     TliermomeK 

73  and  76,      Wind  southerly. 
The  29th  was  overcast.     Thermometer  7 

and  80.     Wind  northerly. 

The  30th  was  fair.  Thermometer  71  an 
83.     Wind  westerly. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  ws 

74  13.30,  which  is  fully  3  degrees  above  th 
mean  of  this  month  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  was  betwe© 
55,  the  lowest,  and  96 ^^,  the  highest— or  41 
degrees. 

Twenty-one  days  are  recorded  as  cleai 
and  some  rain  fell  on  5  days. 

The  quantity  of  rain  for  the  month,  as  ol 
served  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  was  2 
inches  only. 

P.  S, 
Fliilada.,  Seventh  mo.  2d,  1819. 

Phenomenon  at  Sea. — The  ship  Portsmoutl 
just  arrived  at  Warren  from  a  whaling  cruis 
reports  that  on  the  ISlh  of  March  lat.  57 
long.  74  W.  she  experienced  a  severe  gah 
While  scudding  before  it,  a  dense  cloud  gall 
ered  in  the  west,  out  of  which  issued  a  violer 
hurricane,  and  many  balls  of  fire.  One  c 
ihese  struck  the  cutting  pcndanis  at  the  mair 
mast  head,  and  fell  in  fragments  on  the  dec! 
setting  fire  to  the  m;^st•head  and  rigging,  an( 
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oing  other  damage.  We  do  not  remember 
ver°to  have  heard  of  such  an  occurrence  at 
ea.  The  Portsmouth  has  $20,000  in  Cali- 
brnia  gold  dasl.— Late  Paper. 


acquainted 
following  t 


I  the  Nortli  Bciii 


John  Pounds— Sheriff  Watson— The  Ragged 
Schools  of  Aberdeen. 


with   him.     How  beaatiful  is  the  1  taining  subscriptions  to  be  applied  in  paying 

bute  to  his  memory !  school  fees  for  vagrant  children.    Th,s  plan  met 

,,,  "  ,  -M     n   ,u.;o\   tr,  mal-P  T  with  but  partial  success,  and  It  was  then  suggest- 

Were  wo   (says   Mr.  Guthue)   to  make  a  ^  ^^,^.^_^  ^^  ^^_  education,  these 

pilgrimage  anywhere,  as  soon  as  to  'he  lowly  |^|^,|^^^'_^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^,.^j  (^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^  ;„. 

This  seemed  at  first  sight 
rather  a  startling  project,  and  it  was  asked  on 


John  Pounds,  the  Founder  of  Ragged 
Schools,  was  the  son  of  a  workman  employed 
n  the  Roval  Dockyards  at  Portsmouth,  and 
,vas  born  in  that  town  in  1766.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  met  with  an  accident,  which  crippled 
him  for  life.  A  cobler  by  trade,  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  Iris  benevolent  career  in  a  small 
workshop,  measuring  some  six  feet  by  eigh- 
teen, in  St.  Mary  Street,  Portsmouth,  where 
be  might  bo  seen  day  after  day  seated  on  his 
stool, "mending  shoes,  and  attending  at  the 
same  time  to  The  studies  of  a  busy  crowd  of 
ranged  children  clustering  round  iiim.  In  ad 
ditlon  to  mental  instruction,  he  gave  ihage  chil- 
dren industrial  training,  and  taught  them  to 
cook  their  own  victuals  and  mend  their  own 
shoes.  He  was  unusually  fond  of  all  kinds  of 
birds  and  domestic  animals,  and  amused  him- 
self with  rearing  singing  birds,  jays,  and  par- 
rots, which  he  trained  to  live  harmoniously 
with  his  cats  and  guinea  pigs.  Sometimes  he 
might  be  seen,  seated  in  the  midst  of  his 
sclfool,  with  a  canary  bird  perched  on  one 
shoulder,  and  a  cat  on  the  other.  But  he  was 
too  poor  to  be  able  long  to  indulge  in  all  his 
benevolent  fancies.  When  his  scholars  be- 
came numerous,  he  gave  up  his  cats  and  cana- 
ry birds,  and  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
exclusively  to  the  more  intellectual  employ- 
ment of  taming  and  subduing  the  "  wild  Arabs 
of  the  City." 

The  candidates  for  admission  to  John 
Pounds's  school  were  always  very  numerous. 
But  he  invariably  gave  preference  to  the  worst 
as  well  as  poorest  children— to  the  "  little 
blackgunrds,"  as  he  called  them.  He  used  to 
follow^them  to  the  quay,  and  offer  them  the 
bribe  of  a  roasted  potato,  if  they  would  come 
to  his  school.  Well  was  he  repaid  for  his  un- 
wearied labours  by  the  love  and  affection  which 
these  children  bore  to  him.  It  is  said  that 
John  Pounds's  Ragged  School  had  the  foUow- 
inCT  origin  :  "  In  early  life  he  adopted  a  young 
nephew  of  his  own,  w'hom  he  thought  he  could 
educate  better  with  a  companion  than  alone, 
and  he  accordingly  enlisted  in  his  service  the 
son  of  a  poor  woman.  Then  another  and  an- 
other child  was  added,  until  at  last  he  had  col- 
lected around  him  a  large  school  of  boys  and 
girls.  Poor  as  he  was,  he  established  his  ne- 
phew comfortably  in  the  world  ;  and  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  he  had  no  less  than 
forty  scholars.  He  died  on  the  1st  January, 
1839,  aged  seventy-two.  There  was  much 
weepinglind  shedding  of  tears  at  Portsmouth. 
The  chTldren  had  lost  at  once  their  father,  and 
best  friend,  and  most  amusing  playfellow — 
Portsmouth  bad  lost  one  of  her  noblest  orna- 
ments—England one  of  her  most  illustrious 
patriots.  We  rejoice  to  think  that  many  who 
never  before  heard  of  John  Pounds 
through  Mr.  Guthrie's  "  Second  Plea,"  become 


heath   where   the   martyr  reposes,  we   would  ,  „.,,•„ 

direct  our  pilgrim  steps  to  the  T^usy  streets  of  dustnal  occupation 
Portsmouth,  and  turning  aside  from  the  proud 
array  of  England's  floating  bulwarks,  we  would 
seek  out  the  humble  shop  where  John  Pounds 
achieved  his  works  of  mercy  and  earned  an 
imperishable  fame.  There  is  no  poetry  in  his 
name,  and  none  in  his  profession  ;  but  there 
was  more  than  poetry — the  highest,  noble 
pietv— in  his  lili;.  Every  day  within  his  shop 
he  might  be  seen  cobbling  shoes,  and  surround- 
».d  by  some  score  or  two  of  ragged  urchins, 
whom  he  was  converting  into  useful  members 
of  the  State.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  the 
patriot  cobbler,  beneath  wliose  leathern  apron 
there  beat  the  kindest  heart— there  glowed  a 
bosom  fired  with  the  noblest  ambition  ;  and 
who,  without  fee  from  scholar  or  reward  from 
man,  while  he  toiled  for  his  hard-earned  bread 
with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  educated  not  less 
than  five  hundred  outcasts,  before  they  laid 
him  in  the  lowly  grave!  Honour,  we  say 
again,  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious"  pa- 
trmt  !  Nor  is  there  in  all  the  world  any  sight 
we  would  have  travelled  so  far  or  so  soon  to 
see,  as  that  self-same  man,  when  he  followed 
some  ragged  boy  along  the  quays  of  Ports- 
mouth, keeping  bis  kind  keen  eye  upon  him, 
and  tempting  the  young  savage  to  bis  school 
with  the  bribe  of  a  smoking  potato.  Princes 
and  peers,  judges  and  divines,  might  have 
stood  uncovered  in  his  presence  ;  and  now 
marble  monuments  might  be  removed  from  the 
venerable  walls  of  Westminster— poets,  wc 
riors,  and  statesmen  might  give  place— to  make 
room  for  him." 

John  Pounds  has  a  nobler  and  more  lasting 
monument  than  any  of  marble  or  of  brass — 
he  has 


'  For  epitaph  a  life  ' 
And  mankind  for  i 


■ell  spent, 
monument." 


Side  by  side  with  John  Pounds  in  this  "  la- 
bour of  love,"  we  would  rank  the  name  of 
William  Watson,  Esquire,  Sheriff-substitute 
of  Aberdeenshire.  He  is  entitled  to  all  the 
honour  and  all  the  merit  of  organizing  a  sys- 
tem of  Industrial  Schools,  which  has  embraced 
within  its  comprehensive  grasp  all  classes  of 
idle  vao-rant  children,  and  cleared  a  large  town 
and  countv  of  juvenile  criminals  and  beggars. 
Mr.  Watson's  exertions  on  behalf  of  this  help- 
less and  hitherto  utterly  lost  portion  of  the 
community  are  beyond  all  praise,  and  will 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity  as  one  ol  the 
most  practical  benefactors  of  his  country.  The 
Industrial  Schools  of  Aberdeen,  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Watson's  labours,  have  been  so  much 
looked  up  to  as  a  model,  and  the  system  there 
pursued  seems  to  have  worked  so  admirably, 
and  to  be  now  so  fully  matured,  that  it  may  be 
well  to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  their  origin  and 
subsequent  history,  and  to  narrate  a  few  of  the 
practical  benefits  which  have  accrued  to  the 
town  and  county  of  Aberdeen  from  their  estab 
lishment. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Industrial  Schools 
into  Aberdeen,  a  society  was   formed   for  ob- 


all  sides,  "  Do    ynu  mean  to  educate  all  the 
young  beggars  in  Aberdeen  ?"     It  was  indeed 
no  small  matter  to  .supply  with  food  the  town's 
compliment  of  vagrant  children.     But  Sheriff 
Watson  stood  boldly  forward,  and  proposed  to 
open  an  Industrial  School.     A  few  friends  fa- 
vourable to  the  scheme  rallied  round  him,  and 
subscribed   £lOO.     With   this  small  sum  the 
first  Industrial   School,  consisting  entirely  of 
bdys,  was  opened  in  October,  1841,  with  twen- 
ty  scholars.     The  number  of  boys  rapidly  in- 
creased, and   in   the  following   February   and 
March,  when   the  school  was  fairly  in  opera- 
tion with  .sixty  scholars  on  the  roll,  the  aver- 
age   attendance  "was    fifty-three    daily.     To 
illustrate    the   class   of  children   benefited   by 
this  school,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  out  of 
sixty-nine  boys  atlendmg  this  school  in  1844 
— forty-five  of  whom  were  from  eight  to  twelve 
years  of  age — no  fewer  than  thirty-six  had  lost 
their  fathe?,  four  had  lost  their  mother,   four 
were  orphans,  and    in   the   remaining  twenty- 
five  cases  where  both  parents  were   alive,  the 
father  had    in   some  instances  deserted  his  fa- 
mily, and   in   others    he    was   disabled    from 
work.     Such    was   the    helpless  condition    of 
those  children  who  frequented  the  first  Indus- 
trial School.     From  seven  in  the  morning  till 
eight  at  night  they  remained  in  school,  having 
their   regular  hours  for  working,  eating,  and 
plaving.     Four  hours  in  the  day  were  devoted 
to  lessons,  and  five  to  work,  and  the  children 
provided  with   three  substantial   meals.     The 
mental  instruction  consisted  of  religious  exer- 
cises,  reading,   writing,   and    arithmetic;    the 
industrial  work  consisted  chiefly  of  net-making,  . 
which  was  found  to  he  at  once  a  remunerative 
and  healthy  occupation,  with  occasional  work- 
ig  in  the  garden  ;  the  food  consisted   of  por- 
di;e  and   milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  and 
sou'p  and  bread   for  dinner.     Corporal  punish- 
ment   was  almost  unknown  ;   but   those  who 
came  at  a  late  hour  in   the  morning  were  al- 
ed   no  breaklast,  and  those  who   absented 
themselves  towards  the  hours  of  dinner  or  sup- 
per were  not  permitted  to  share  in  these  meals. 
During   the  above   year,   seventeen    hoys  left 
schoof,  having  got  various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment—four   were  removed    by    their   parents 
who   had   become  able  to  support  them— and 
four  were  admitted  into  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions.    As  these  children  lefi,  others  came  in 
their  place.     In  the  year  following,  twenty-two 
boys  obtained  employment,  and   four  were  ad- 
mitted into  other  institutions.     The  number  of 
children  now  on  the  roll  in  the  original  Indus- 
trial  School    is    about    one   hundred,   and   the 
average  earnings  of  each  boy  amount  _tn  thirty 
shillings  in  the  year,  being  one-half  of  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  his  food.     The  amount  received  for 
work  would   he  greater,  but  for  the  difiiculty 
of  finding  remunerating  work   for  such  young 
persons, 'and  the  lime  spent  in  teaching  them. 
It  must   also  be  remembered,  that  as  soon  as 
the  children  have  attained  to  a  certain  degree 
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of  dexterity  and  training,  every  exertion  is  made 
to  procure  them  a  more  remunerative  situa- 
lion.  The  produce  of  the  children's  work 
goes  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  establish- 
menl,  thus  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  school, 
— teaching  the  children  the  value  of  steady  per- 
severing industry,  —  and  fostering  in  their 
minds  from  the  earliest  years  a  sound  and 
wholesome  principle  of  self-dependence. 

The  success  of  the  Boys'  Industrial  School 
led  to  the  establishment  in  1843,  of  a  school 
of  the  same  description  for  girls.  This  school 
has  a  female  teacher,  and  is  entirely  managed 
by  ladies  who  devote  much  lime  and  labour  to 
its  superintendence.  The  children  do  all  the 
household  work  for  themselves;  otherwise,  it 
is  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  boys'  school.  The  number  of 
scholars  was,  from  want  of  funds,  at  first  re 
stricted  to  sl.xty.  The  regularity  of  atiendance 
— the  large  number  of  children  destitute  of 
parents, — and  the  number  of  girls  provided 
with  situations,  are  on  an  average  much  the 
same  as  in  the  Boys'  School  of  Industry.  The 
girls'  work  is  from  its  nature  less  remunera- 
tive, but  their  expenses  are  less,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  yearly  cost  of  a  girl  at  the  Indus- 
trial School  is  nearly  one  pound  less  than  a 
boy.  This  school,  in  consequence  of  some 
differences  among  the  subscribers,  has  lately 
been  divided  into  two  separate  establishments, 
both  of  which  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
The  one,  called  "  Sherilf  Watson's  Female 
Industrial  School,"  had  by  the  last  report, 
ending  December,  1848,  seventy  scholars  on 
the  roll,  with  an  average  attendence  of  sixty, 
of  whom  thirty-three  were  the  children  of  wid- 
ows.  And  the  other,  entitled  "The  Female 
School  of  Industry  of  Aberdeen,"  by  the  last 
report  of  the  same  dale,  had  also  seventy  scho- 
lars on  the  roll,  upwards  of  thirty  of  whom 
had  no  father.  In  the  working  of  the  Female 
Schools  of  Industry,  much  positive  good  has 
resulted  from  the  children  returning  to  their 
homes  at  night,  and  from  the  visits  of  the  ladies 
and  teacher  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  The 
Ladies  in  their  Fourtli  Report,  speaking  of  the 
homes  which  they  have  visited,  stale  as  the 
result  of  their  experience,  that  by  means  of 
Industrial  Schools  the  children  of  the  poor 
"  can,  at  a  small  amount  of  labour  and  ex- 
pense, he  brought  within  the  sphere  of  all  that 
is  good  and  estimable  and  praiseworthy  ;  and 
without  being  altogether  separated  from  their 
parents,  made  instrumental  m  carrying  to  their 
homes  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  by 
practising  the  lessons  of  industry,  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  order,  aliering  the  character  of  these 
homes,  and  making  them  the  abodes  of  social 
happiness  and  domestic  comfort;  proving  that 
the  feature  of  the  industrial  School  which 
many  deemed  the  most  objectionable,  may,  by 
the  Divine  blessing,  become  the  one  which 
most  enhances  its  value.'', 

(To  be  continued.) 

More  Planets. — Another  new  planet  has 
been  discovered  by  Sig.  Espairs,  a  Neapolitan 
astronomer.  This  is  the  ninth  new  heavenly 
body  which  has  been  added  to  the  solar  sys- 
tem by  the  discoveries  of  the  last  four  years. 
— Late  Paper. 


Tiioiiia.s  Scaltergood  ami  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  334  ) 

John  Dick  thus  continues  his  account: 
"  Now,  after  this,  it  was  laid  upon  me  again 
to  encourage  others  to  do  well,  but  the  work 
looked  to  be  so  great,  and  1  felt  like  such  a 
poor  ignorant  Indian,  that  I  thought  I  could 
not  give  up.  1  said  to  that  that  talked  with 
me,  there  are  inany  that  can  do  better  than  I ; 
take  some  other  and  excuse  me.  It  a^ked  ine, 
who?  1  said  such  a  one.  It  told  me  to  fetch 
him  up:  i  did,  in  my  mind,  but  he  would  not 
have  him.  Then  I  fetched  up  several  others  ; 
but  he  would  not  have  them,  and  told  me  1 
must  give  up.  Now,  I  found  the  Great  Spirit 
condescended  to  my  poor  weak  state,  and  open- 
ed things  to  my  understanding  in  a  way  to 
ineet  my  capacity.  So  1  believe  it  is  necessa- 
ry to  wait  upon  him  to  be  instructed  what  to 
say,  and  how  to  say,  and  when  to  say.  And 
I  remembered  the  passage  where  the  servants 
were  sent  to  invite  nnto  the  feast  ;  they  said. 
It  is  done.  Lord,  as  thou  commanded,  and  yet 
there  is  room!  So  1  find  when  I  can  say  in 
truth,  it  is  done.  Lord,  as  thou  commanded  ; 
that  there  is  yet  room  for  more  exercise,  fl^r 
more  labour,  more  invitations;  the  way  is  not 
shut  up  in  my  heart. 

"  Then  it  opened  in  my  mind  the  circum- 
stance of  Joseph,  how  he  was  sold  by  his  bre- 
thren, and  the  reason  why  they  sold  him.  He 
was  designed  by  the  Great  Spirit  to  be  greater 
than  his  brethren  ;  he  had  some  dreams  that 
seemed  to  lead  them  to  think  so;  they  conclud- 
ed to  sell  him  and  let  him  be  carried  off  to 
F.gypt,  and  then  see  what  would  become  of  his 
dreams ;  for  they  did  not  intend  to  bow  to 
Joseph  ;  he  was  their  younger  brother  ;  they 
were  not  willing  he  should  rule  over  them  ;  so 
they  sold  him,  and  he  was  carried  off.  The 
Egyptians  put  him  into  prison  wrongfully  ;  but 
the  Great  Spirit  was  with  him;  the  Great  Spi- 
rit knew  what  he  was  going  to  bring  about. 
Joseph  was  in  prison  ;  his  brethren  seemed  to 
get  along  very  well  for  a  while.  There  was 
somebody  in  prison  with  Joseph,  and  he  was 
released;  and  Joseph  told  him  when  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  to  remember  him, 
but  he  forgot  Joseph  till  he  was  brought  into  a 
strait.  The  king  had  some  dreams;  and  there 
was  nobody  that  could  interpret  the  king's 
dreams  to  him.  Then  this  man  remembered 
Joseph.  Joseph  was  sent  for;  the  Great  Spirit 
was  with  Joseph;  the  Great  Spirit  knew  all 
things.  So  Joseph  could  tell  the  king  the  in- 
terpretation of  his  dreams.  So  when  Joseph 
told  the  king  what  was  to  happen,  the  king 
believed  it  :  it  was  sealed  to  the  king  :  then  the 
king  thought  it  best  to  prepare  against  the  lime 
of  i'amine  that  Joseph  said  was  coming:  and 
the  king  thought  there  was  no  one  so  wise 
and  suitable  as  Joseph,  because  the  Great  Spi- 
rit was  with  him.  So  Joseph  was  made  next 
to  the  king;  he  had  all  power  coninntted  into 
his  hands,  only  the  king  was  greater.  So 
Joseph  ordered  store-horses  to  be  built,  and 
laid  up  corn  for  the  time  of  famine  thai  was 
coming,  and  he  had  the  keys  of  the  stores. 
Now,  the  famine  came  ;  Joseph  had  minded 
the  good  Spirit ;  he  had  laid  up  for  the  famine, 


but  his  brethren  were  brought  to  want ;  they 
were  not  willing  Joseph  should  rule  over  them; 
and  it  was  now  so  long  since  they  sold  him, 
that  they  had  forgotten  how  he  looked.  Well, 
now,  the  Great  Spirit  was  at  work  :  the  famine 
was  great;  Joseph's  brethren  were  likely  to 
suffer;  they  heard  there  was  corn  in  Egypt, 
and  their  father  sent  them  down  to  buy  corn: 
they  went  and  applied  to  Joseph  for  corn  :  he 
knew  them,  but  they  did  not  know  him;  he 
inquiied  of  them  where  they  were  from;  they 
told  him;  and  whether  they  had  any  brethren  ; 
they  told  him  about  their  brethren  and  father; 
and  they  all  went  down  to  Egypt  and  bowed 
to  Joseph  ;  there  was  no  other  way  to  keep 
alive;  the  famine  was  so  great  ihey  must  die 
or  bow  to  Joseph. 

"  Now,  it  looked  plain  to  me,  that  we  have 
a  measure  of  the  Good  Spirit  given  to  us  to 
lead  us — to  instruct  us  ;  and  it  is  greater  than 
we  are,  and  designed  to  rule  over  us;  we  may 
receive  it,  or  we  may  reject  and  go  counter  to 
its  dictates  ;  but,  if  we  do,  it  will  not  yield  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  to  us  ;  and 
although  we  may  sell  it  and  say.  We  will  not 
have  this  man  to  rule  over  us;  and  it  may  be 
put  in  prison;  yet  a  famine  will  overtake  us; 
and  we  may  go  into  a  far  country,  far  away 
from  that  that  is  right,  and  not  even  know 
Joseph,  or  this  Divine  Principle;  yet  that  will 
know  us,  it  will  there  rise  up  and  plead  with 
us.  Now,  there  is  no  other  way  for  us  but  to 
return  back  and  bow  to  it  or  die;  for  it  has  all 
power  committed  to  it.  It  is  Christ,  the  spi- 
ritual Joseph  in  us :  he  has  the  keys  of  the 
stores." 

In  the  year  1762,  Benjamin  Ferris  accom- 
panied for  a  short  time  Elizabeth  Wilkinson, 
an  English  Friend,  then  on  a  religious  visit  in 
this  country.  He  felt  great  unity  with  Eliza- 
beth, and  his  mind  was  drawn  in  Gospel  love 
towards  her  young  children  Mary  and  Ann, 
so  much  so,  that  on  the  1.3th  of  Eleventh 
month  he  addressed  them  the  following  letter. 
"  For  Mary  and  Ann  Wilkinson,  in  Cocker- 
mouth,  Cumberland. 

"My  dear  young  Friends, — 
"  FroiTi  the  affectionate  regard  I  bear  to 
your  dear  and  worthy  mother,  whose  company 
I  have  been  a  little  favoured  with,  I  cannot 
help  desiring  that  you  her  offspring,  may  now 
in  your  tender  years  seek  to  know  the  Lord, 
and  walk  in  his  fear.  Though  this  will  lead 
you  out  of  all  the  vain  delights  and  pleasures 
of  this  perishing  world,  yet  you  will  find  such 
peace,  such  joy,  and  plenty,  as  the  world  can 
never  afford.  This,  some  in  your  native  land, 
and  also  in  this  wilderness  country,  have  had 
to  testify,  who  have  through  heavenly  visita- 
tion been  prevailed  on  to  turn  the  back  on 
childish  and  vain  amusements,  and  take  up  the 
cross.  Although  they  were  expo.sed  to  the 
derision  and  contempt  of  their  companions  and 
associates,  yet  they  were  not  forsaken  nor  left 
comfortless,  being  often  made  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord's  goodness,  which  has  overcome  and 
melted  their  hearts.  The  Lord  has  prepared 
and  perfected  acceptable  praise  in  the  mouths 
of  these  his  sucklings,  to  whom  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  this  fading  world  was  stained.  No- 
thing in  it  was  so  desirable  to  thein  as  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  Word,  tiiat  they  might  grow 
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thereby.  They  were  ofien  led  into  solitary 
places  to  seek  after  the  L"rcl,  that  he  might 
preserve  and  keep  them  near  himself,  and 
make  of  them  what  he  would  have  them  to  be. 
Their  entreaties  he  has  often  graciously  re- 
garded, and  rewarded  [them]  with  unspeakable 
peace  and  joy.  He  has  become  their  morning 
and  evening  song,  and  the  chiefest  of  ten  thou- 
sand to  them. 

"  May  it  be  your  concern  my  lender  Friends 
to  come  to  experience  this  acquaintance  with 
the  Lord  for  yourselves,  that  so  he  may  be 
your  portion  and  the  lot  of  your  inheritance. 
For  this  he  will  mercifully  become  unto  all 
them  that  seek  and  serve  him  with  a  perfect 
heart.  I  believe  that  neither  precept  nor  e.\' 
ample  from  your  worthy  parents  are  wanting 
in  the  things  that  will  make  for  your  peace, 
and  it  is  not  with  me  to  say  much  more.  But 
as  I  thought  I  felt  the  good  will  of  Him  that 
dwell  in  the  bush  to  reach  touards  you,  I  was 
willing  to  communicate  a  letter  of  this  sort  for 
your  comfort  and  encouragement  in  a  religious 
seeking  to  him.  To  His  protection  and  in- 
struction 1  commend  you,  and  bid  you  fare- 
well." 

On  the  same  day  that  he  wrote  the  above 
letter  to  the  daughters,  he  addressed  the  follow, 
ing  to  the  mother. 

"  Dear  Friend, — As  I  am  not  likely  to  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  thee  at  Loudon  Grove, 
I  take  the  liberty,  though  in  much  poverty,  to 
salute  thee  by  a  line  in  near  affeclion.  This 
is  often  renewed  in  my  heart  towards  thee  in 
thankful  remembrance  of  the  many  comfort- 
able and  edifying  opportunities  1  have  had  in 
thy  company.  1  do  not  love  to  stamp  things 
high,  yet  I  have  thought  that  it  has  been  in  a 
good  degree  through  his  gracious  nearness, 
who  formerly  made  the  hearts  of  the  disciples 
burn  within  them  as  they  walked  and  com- 
muned together.  I  cannot  but  desire  to  be  re- 
membered of  thee,  and  when  it  fares  well  with 
thee,  that  I  may  partake  of  a  little  crumb  that 
may  slip  from  thy  table.  I  have  been  very 
poor  and  empty  for  many  days,  yet  hope  I  am 
preserved  in  a  good  degree  of  patience,  and 
irom  looking  too  much  outward.  I  desire  not 
to  impoverish  thee,  or  rob  thee  of  what  may 
be  given  lor  thy  own  sustenance  ;  but  as  I  be 
lieve  those  who  wait  at  the  Master's  table,  are 
entrusted  at  times  with  something  for  others, 
when  they  may  be  permitted  to  have  any  part 
for  themselves,  so  1  only  desire  thou  may  re- 
member the  poor,  who  live  as  it  were,  by  the 
alms-basket. 

"  My  leaving  thee  so  poorly  at  Chester,  was 
some  concern  to  me  for  several  days.  This 
concern,  however,  was  somewhat  eased  by  a 
secret  hope  and  confidence  that  that  Divine 
Hand  that  engaged  thee  in  his  service,  would 
support  thee  to  perform  it,  though  it  be  through 
bodily  affliction.  This,  though  much  conceal- 
ed, I  believe,  will  not  be  unrewarded.  Being 
in  measure  sensible  at  this  time  of  the  great 
difficulty  attending  thy  discharge  of  duty 
amongst  us,  I  cannot  help  desiring  to  contri- 
bute my  weak  endeavour  to  strengthen  thy 
hands.  Mayest  thou  still  faithfully  persevere, 
though  it  be  in  the  cross,  to  deal  plainly 
with  the  backsliding  and  formal  professors  of 
Truth.     Some  are  sensible   that   the  present  | 


state  of  the  church  requires  it,  and  it  is  matter  I  minded  in  the  present  day?  Have  none  in- 
of  comfort  and  joy  to  many  to  have  the  wounds  j  sensibly  fallen  inio  the  opinion,  that  unless  a 
and  deceitful  coverings  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  j  flood  of  words  are  poured  forth,  there  is  little 
laid  open  and  stripped  off.  Though  the  work  benefit  in  going  to  meeting  1  and  that  multitude 
be  hard  and  painful,  yet  there  are  some  who] of  words,  is  now  to   be   taken    for  the  word 


have  such  unity  with  those  engaged  in  it,  tha 
they  would  willingly  put  their  hands  under 
their  feet  for  their  help  and  encouragement. 
Be  assured  my  dear  Friend  that  1  cannot  for- 
get thee,  nor  at  times  be  without  a  sympa- 
thetic travail  with  thee  in  thy  often  low  and 
distressing  allotments." 

Copies  of  several  other  letters  to  Elizabeth 
Wilkinson  are  preserved,  the  last  of  which 
was  written  early  in  1763.  In  the  Fifth 
month  of  that  same  year,  this  valuable  Friend 
having  been  for  a  little  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  busily  engaged  in  visiting  the  churches 
in  Ameiica,  sailed  for  England  in  the  "  Phila- 
delphia Packet,"  in  company  with  William 
Home,  Thomas  Goodwin,  and  Hannah  Harris. 
Many  testimonies  could  bo  collected  from  the 
writings  of  Friends  showing  their  high  sense 
of  the  Gospel  labours  of  Elizabeth,  whilst  in 
this  country.  John  Churchman  naming  her 
and  three  other  English  Friends  who  were  with 
her  in  America,  writes,  "  The  services  of  these 
Friends,  I  think,  have  been  great  among  us  in 
in  this  land,  both  in  their  public  ministry,  and 
in  the  discipline  of  the  churc^i  ;  and  the  re- 
membrance thereof  is  precious,  I  believe,  in 
many  whom  the  Lord  is  preparing  for  his 
work." 

(Tob(-  coiUinued.) 


Feeding  Preferable  to  Hearing. 

In  many  of  the  epistles  of  our  ancient 
Friends,  there  is  displaced  a  remarkable  rich- 
ness of  wisdom  and  experience  in  Divine 
hings,  that  shows  they  were  well  acquainted 
vith  the  teachings  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  themselves.  It'  was  by  constantly 
keeping  under  its  government,  that  they  learn- 
ed the  ways  of  the  Lord,  detected  the  snares 
of  Satan,  and  obtained  dominion  over  him. 
Their  religion  was  heart  changing.  It  con- 
sisted in  daily  living  and  walking  with  God, 
by  which  they  perfected  holiness  in  his  fear, 
and  as  good  scribes  well  instructed  in  the  king- 
dom of  God,  they  had  access  to  his  treasury, 
out  of  which  they  brought  forth  things  new 
and  old.  John  Crook  speaking  on  worship, 
says  in  one  of  his  epistles  : 

"  Meet  in  the  faith,  and  in  God's  fear,  that 
your  minds  may  not  be  sufTered  to  wander, 
because  of  the  diligent  watch  ;  but  mind  feed- 
ing, more  than  hearing,  every  one  coming  as 
unto  a  feast,  and  sitting  in  the  pure  light  of  the 
Sun  of  righteousness,  that  all  your  soul's  wants 
may  be  supplied,  and  every  one  return  laden 
and  filled  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  the  good 
land  ;  that  it  may  be  known  and  taken  notice 
of  by  all  that  converse  with  you,  that  you  have 
been  with  Jesus,  and  have  received  his  virtue, 
from  the  touches  of  his  life  ;  whereby  you 
hat  come  to  meetings,  bowed  down  and  heavy 
laden,  may  go  away  with  your  burdens  re- 
moved, praising  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Is  it  feeding,  more   than   hearing,  that  is 


having  free  course,  which  occasions  the  ... 
ing  members  to  go  away  from  some  meelincrs 
burdened,  instead  of  having  their  burdens 
removed  ? 

On  the  subject  of  Gospel  ministry,  this 
experienced  man  continues  his  excellent  coun- 
sel. "  And  let  him  that  minislerelh,  he  says, 
first  feel  the  state  and  condition  of  the  meet- 
ing, by  the  sensible  stirrings  of  life;  not 
judging  according  to  the  sight  of  the  eye,  or 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  with  righteous  judgment 
in  the  life  ;  minding  more  their  state,  as  re- 
presented in  the  power,  than  by  any  outward 
intelligence;  that  so  llie  word  may  be  divided 
aright,  and  not  handled  deceitfully,  according 
to  any  outward  guess  or  judgment,  or  corrupt- 
ed by  intermingling  the  words  that  man's 
wisdom  teacheth.  Let  the  Life  put  on  what 
clothes  he  pleases,  and  as  it  dresseth  itself,  so 
let  it  appear  and  go  forth  ;  thou  being  as  the 
trumpet,  but  the  breath  of  Life  must  make  the 
sound,  in  what  order  it  pleaselh,  and  so  will 
all  the  babes  be  refreshed  with  its  melody,  and 
the  sound  be  certain,  that  every  soldier  may 
be  prepared  to  battle,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord 
against  the  mighty  in  their  own  hearts;  so 
will  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  be  amongst 
you." 

Our  old  experienced  Friends  who  had  the 
spirit  of  discernment  and  true  judgment,  al- 
ways spoke  modestly  of  meetings,  and  of  the 
degree  of  Divine  weight  and  authority  attend- 
ing them.  They  had  a  great  objection  to 
the  use  of  high  sounding  terms  respecting  the 
overshadowing  of  Divine  power,  and  the  great 
prevalence  of  love  and  unity.  When  the  re- 
ality existed  they  were  satisfied,  and  rejoiced 
in  spirit,  and  gave  the  Lord  the  thanks  and 
the  glory  due  vnto  his  name.  Where  meet- 
ings are  really  favoured  to  drink  of  the  well  of 
living  water,  and  the  members  are  brought  to 
an  inward  abiding  with  Christ,  each  partaking 
of  the  fountain  for  himself,  there  will  be  much 
less  disposition  to  talk  about  it,  for  fear  the 
benefit  may  evaporate  in  words.  It  would  be 
a  melancholy  state  of  society,  if  seasons  highly 
spoken  of  were  more  imaginary  than  real  ;  for 
all  the  glowing  accounts  would  be  of  liltle  more 
benefit  to  the  hungry  soul,  than  for  a  man  to 
dream  that  he  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  when 
he  a«oke  his  soul  was  empty. 

It  is  very  pk\in  that  John  Crook  would  not 
advise  Friends  to  he  hasty  in  breaking  up  their 
meetings  to  gel  to  their  stores,  counting-houses, 
farms,  comfortable  homes,  &c.  He  says, 
"  Let  not  time  limit  you,  but  in  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  God,  wait  to  know  when  he  gives 
leave  to  depart  in  perfect  freedom,  lest  any  go 
away  burdened,  by  having  something  stirring 
in  them,  and  moving  to  speak  or  pray,  or 
otherwise  sound  out  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
by  what  signification  the  Spirit  itself  pleaseth  ; 
that  so  in  all  things  you  may  stand  fast  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free, 
not  being  brought  under  the  power  of  any 
thing;  but  every  one  without  respect  of  per- 
sons,  using  your  own  liberty  unto  edification, 
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minding  always  the  prcservaiion  of  unity  in 
the  body,  more  than  your  own  particular  ease 
and  benefit,  avoiding  singularity  in  anything, 
except  by  a  positive  command,  lest  division  or 
separnlion  follow." 

'I'he  possibility  of  a  fiilse  fellowship  taking 
the  place  of  the  true,  and  head  knowledge 
supplanting  the  inward  feeling  by  the  power 
of  Tnjlh,  are  very  clearly  described  by  the 
same  author:  "  Let  not  your  ears  be  open  to 
every  word  that  is  spoken,  lest  dislike  or  pre- 
judice enter  ;  but  mind  the  Life  more  than 
vords,  that  your  unity  may  stand  in  the  Spirit 
that  speaks,  and  not  in  the  words  that  are  spo- 
ken, lest  the  affections  be  tickled,  and  a  love 
and  vnily  arise  from  thence,  whei-eby  a  false 
fellowship  will  be  begotten,  and  held  in  out- 
ward observance,  like  the  world,  and  so  will 
gifts  and  persons  come  to  be  set  up,  and  death 
and  formality  increase.  But  the  mystery  of 
the  fellowship  in  the  Spirit  and  Life  will  decay, 
and  so  form  and  power  will  clash,  and  discord 
soon  enter  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  brain,  in 
the  abundance  of  knowledge,  will  set  up  a 
judgment  against  the  tasting  palate,  and  inward 
feeling  of  the  power.  So  may  the  power  come 
to  be  lost  or  much  abated,  because  its  way  of 
overcoming  is  rather  by  suffering,  than  open 
contest ;  which  hitherto  hath  been  the  cause 
lliat  so  few  have  been  on  its  side  in  ages  past, 
the  greater  part  going  slill  the  other  way  ;  but 
your  keeping  in  the  savoury  spirit,  you  will 
try  and  judge  all  words,  and  the  spirits  also 
from  whence  they  proceed,  to  the  keeping  out 
of  aZZ  distempers.'''' 

A  fundamental  error  to  which  our  religious 
Society  is  universally  e.xposed,  is  the  holding 
and  conducting  our  meetings  for  Divine  wor- 
ship and  discipline,  without  knowing  Christ  to 
be  in  the  midst,  if  we  hold  our  religious  meet- 
ings in  a  formal  manner,  anxious  to  get 
through  as  soon  as  decency  will  permit,  and 
manage  the  concerns  of  the  church  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  our  temporal  affairs  are  con- 
ducted, not  having  faith  to  believe  that  Christ 
appears  at  this  day  by  his  immediate  presence 
for  the  aid  of  every  one  who  waits  upon  him, 
nor  having  any  disposilion  to  seek  unto  him 
individually  for  his  guidance,  these  meetings 
will  become  flat  and  irksome,  and  many  of  the 
members  will  be  scattered  as  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  and  gradually  merged  among  the 
common  mass  of  worldly  men.  Is  not  such  a 
state  now  spreading  in  many  parts  of  our  widely 
extended  Society — the  love  of  tlie  world  ab- 
sorbing the  whole  heart,  and  the  love  of  God 
and  pure  spiritual  devotion  to  Iliin,  almost  en- 
tirely shut  out  of  many,  which  must  prove  a 
powerful  engine  in  the  hand  of  Satan  to  divide 
and  se|xirale,  and  lay  waste  our  once  goodly 
lieritage?  We  may  turn  our  back  upon  our 
real  condition,  and  try  to  take  refuge  in  high 
wrouuhl  statements  of  much  love  and  unity, 
and  Christian  courtesy  on  some  occasions,  but 
where  the  life  which  is  hid  with  Chi-ist  in  God 
is  wanting,  all  that  outside  show  will  not  make 
up  the  sad  deficiency  in  this  essential  requisite 
for  membership  in   the  true  Church. 

"I  exhort,  therefore,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  that  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
men  ;  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable 


life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  For  this 
good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  our 
Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved, 
and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
Did  we  comply  with  this  exhortation,  the  spirit 
of  prayer  would  be  blest  to  ourselves,  and  to 
the  church  at  large.  We  should  desire  to  be 
searched  by  the  Truth,  that  we  might  be  fa- 
voured to  see  our  own  failings,  and  thereby 
obtain  the  victory  over  them.  The  more  sen- 
sible we  are  of  our  own  weaknesses,  and  the 
danger  of  sliding,  the  more  lender  would  we 
be  of  the  reputation,  and  right  standing  of  our 
brethren  ;  and  when  we  were  clothed  with  sup- 
plication and  prayer,  the  love  wherewith  Christ 
hath  loved  us,  would  at  times  expand  our 
hearts  Xowo.'^As  all  men,anA  produce  breathings 
of  spirit  that  all  might  be  favoured  to  see  the 
error  of  their  ways,  and  be  brought  to  the 
knowledge  and  obedience  of  the  Truth.  Such 
a  spirit  would  preserve  and  unite  together  the 
members  and  different  branches  of  our  Society 
more  than  any  thing  else.  It  is  by  his  Spirit 
alone  that  we  can  be  baptized  into  the  one  body 
of  which  the  Lord  Jesus  is  the  Head,  and  made 
to  drink  into  the  one  Spirit,  which  is  the  life 
and  nourishment  of  every  member. 


For  ' 'Tlie  Friend." 

SENECA   INDIANS. 

Some  time  ago  wo  had  an  account  in  "  The 
Friend,"  of  a  visit  to  the  Indians  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York,  undertaken  by  the  direc- 
tion of  a  committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
civilization,  &c.,  of  that  people.  We  propose 
to  give  some  further  account  of  their  efforts. 

The  first  settlement  was  made  at  Jenesin- 
guhta,  or  Cornplanter's  Reservation,  where  the 
Friends  continued  to  reside  for  two  or  three 
years,  assisting  and  instructing  the  natives  in 
agriculture.  Believing,  after  this  experiment, 
that  the  object  would  be  better  promoted  by 
purchasing  a  tract  of  kind  contiguous  to  the 
Indian  settlement  on  the  Allegheny  Reserva- 
tion, they  selected  a  farm  through  which  runs 
a  creek  called  by  the  Indians  Tunesassah, 
(signifying  pebbly  creek.)  Upon  this  stream 
Friends  erected  a  grist  and  saw-mill ;  the  grist- 
mill being  much  wanted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  natives,  as  well  as  of  themselves;  the 
distance  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  take 
their  grain  to  get  it  ground  being  about  50 
miles.  They  also  erected  a  good  substantial 
dwelling-house  for  the  Friends  who  were  en- 
gaged in  instructing  the  Indians,  built  of  logs 
hewed  on  two  sides,  ceiled  inside  with  boards, 
and  filled  in  iind  plastered  between  the  timbers 
on  the  outside.  The  handles  and  latches 
throughout  the  building  were  made  of  wood  ; 
all  which  served  to  show  the  natives  that  they 
had  the  mrans  at  command  for  promoting  their 
own  comfort.  A  blacksmith's  shop  was  also 
put  up  on  the  premises,  where  the  natives  were 
taught  soiTie  of  the  sim|)le  branches  of  iron- 
work by  a  Friend  acquainted  with  the  busi- 
ness. 

Shortly  after  the  buildings  were  finished, 
the  resident  Friends  were  joined  by  one  man 
and  two  women  Friends  as  coadjutors. 

The  Indians  were  slow  in  adopting  improved 


modes  of  performing  labour,  but  some  progress 
was  manifest  amongst  them.  The  plough  was 
introduced  instead  of  the  hoe  for  preparing 
their  fields  for  crops,  and  the  men  were  in- 
duced to  relieve  the  women  from  the  laborious 
parts  of  husbandry  ;  and  a  change  was  so  far 
effected  in  public  opinion  amongst  the  natives, 
that  they  were  not  looked  upon  with  disdain 
for  so  doing.  A  number  of  spinning-wheels 
were  procured,  and  the  Indian  women  taught 
to  spin.  A  k\v  of  them  were  also  taught"  to 
weave  ;  and  many  yards  of  cloth  were  manu- 
factured to  the  satisfaction  of  the  natives,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  engaged  in  instruct- 
ing them.  Some  efTorts  were  made  to  promote 
the  school  education  of  their  children,  but  little 
was  effected  in  that  respect  for  many  years  ; 
the  natives  being  much  prejudiced  against  their 
children  receiving  literary  instruction  ;  owing 
in  great  measure,  to  the  bad  conduct  of  one  of 
their  people  on  his  return  home,  (son  of  a  prin- 
cipal chief,)  that  had  been  educated  amongst 
the  whites. 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  the  Indians 
expressed  a  desire  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated, and  a  school  was  accordingly  opened 
upon  the  Reservation,  and  taught  by  a  Friend 
who  had  felt  his  mind  drawn  to  that  particular 
service.  The  number  of  scholars  fluctuated 
from  2  or  ;J  to  20.  At  some  seasons  the 
school  was  attended  diligently  by  the  children, 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parents 
and  scholars.  But  the  force  of  superstition 
and  ignorance  was  such,  that  if  an  old  Indian 
told  that  he  had  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the 
school  children  crying  over  their  books,  and 
that  it  was  not  pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit  for 
Indians  to  learn  books,  a  damp  would  then  be 
thrown  upon  the  concern,  which  required  con- 
siderable effort  to  counteract.  The  school 
however,  continued  to  be  attended  by  some 
of  the  children  whose  parents  were  not  so  easi- 
ly turned  aside  by  the  vagaries  of  the  old  In- 
dian, who  had  grown  up  under  the  influence 
of  superstitious  ideas,  and  still  clung  to  them 
with  pertinacity.  The  excitement  would  gra- 
dually subside,  and  the  scholars  return  again 
to  their  studies. 

Thus  it  continued  for  three  or  four  years, 
in  which  time  the  Indian  children  made  pretty 
ood  progress  in  their  learning.  The  Friend 
.'ho  had  been  engaged  in  leaching,  adjourned 
the  school  during  one  summer,  in  order  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  Friends  ;  in  his  absence  a  number 
of  the  natives  raised  an  opposition  to  a  school 
being  taught  upon  the  Reservation,  and  gave 
the  school-house  to  one  of  their  people,  so  that 
upon  his  return  in  the  Fall,  he  found  a  decided 
hostility  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Indians, 

ainst  the  school  being  resumed.  A  strong 
desire  was  however  expressed  by  others,  that 
their  children   might  have  an  opportunity  of 

rning  their  books.  In  this  state  of  thinas 
the  resident  Friends  were  much  tried  ;  they 
sympathized  with  those  who  were  anxious  to 
promote  education  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opposing  party  would  not  promise  protection  to 
the  teacher,  in  case  any  of  their  people  should 
offer  him  an  injury.  Friends  endeavoured  to 
Hay  the  prejudices  of  the  Indians,  and  repre- 
sented the  hardness  of  the  case  of  those,  who 
were  anxious  to  have  their  children  educated, 
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but    were    prevented-   by    the    resistance    of 

oihers. 

During  this  time  of  excilement,  a  visit  was 
paid  lo  the  Indians  by  a  deputation  of  Friends 
from  Philadelphia,  who  visited  many  of  them 
at  their  habitations,  and  had  several  councils 
with  the  Nation.  In  one  of  the  councils,  the 
committee  told  ihem  that  ihey  would  furnish 
the  Nation  with  a  parchment, signed  by  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,  staling  that  no  charge  would 
ever  be  made  for  any  thing  they  had  done  for 
Ihem,  or  yet  might  do.  As  to  the  school  being 
continued  any  longer  amongst  ihem  at  present, 
the  committee  inlormed  them  they  were  not 
yet  prepared  to  say,  but  desired  the  Indians  to 
ascertain  how  many  children  would  attend  re- 
gularly, and  on  their  return  from  Cattarau- 
gus they  would  probably  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer ihem  upon  the  subject.  They  also  staled 
they  were  sorry  and  surprised  to  find  them  op- 
posed lo  instruction,  and  wishing  to  remain  in 
ignorance  ;  but  desired  they  might  yet  be  en- 
lightened to  see  their  mistake.  They  observed 
that  about  four  years  ago,  some  of  iheir  boys 
had  been  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Phila- 
delphia lo  be  instructed  by  Friends  in  useful 
trades  and  school  learning,  three  of  whom  had 
now  returned  ;  one  of  these  belonged  on  this 
Reservation,  and  it  was  hoped  the  older  Indi- 
ans would  take  care  of  him  and  endeavour  to 
induce  him  lo  profit  by  what  he  had  learned, 
and  to  follow  his  business  diligently. 

Cornplanter  then  said  they  wanted  no  more 
schools  amongst  ihem  ;  Friends  were  at  liberty 
to  reside  on  their  farm  at  Tunesassah,  and  the 
Indians  would  continue  on  good  friendly  terms 
wiih  them,  but  he  wished  iheir  people  not  to 
be  instructed  in  the  English  language,  &c. 
The  commiilee  were  occupied  about  a  week  in 
going  to  Cattaraugus,  (which  is  about  40  miles 
distant  from  the  settlement  at  Tunesassah,)  in 
visiting  the  Indians  at  that  Reservation,  and 
returning  to  Allegheny.  Next  morning  after 
their  return,  two  ol'  the  chiefs  ofiposed  to  im- 
provements, came  there  and  e.xpressed  a  wish 
to  have  another  council  with  them  ;  but  the 
coramittee  not  seeing  their  way  clear  for  an- 
other interview  of  that  kind  with  them,  these 
chiefs  told  them  they  did  not  wish  their  chil- 
dred  taught,  and  were  satisfied  that  Friends 
should  not  trouble  themselves  any  more  to  in- 
struct Indians.  They  said  it  was  expensive 
for  ihem  to  come  and  visit  Indians,  and  they 
were  now  satisfied  with  what  had  been  done' 
for  ihera.  They  also  said  that  in  a  late  coun- 
cil they  had  concluded  lo  be  industrious,  and 
pay  attention  to  their  business.  The  chiefs 
then  e.xpressed  their  desire  that  the  committee 
might  be  preserved  in  safety  to  reach  their 
homes,  and  took  their  leave. 

In  the  afternoon  several  other  chiefs  came 
to  Tunesassah  lo  have  a  council  with  Friends, 
relative  to  ihe  school  and  other  matters.  They 
informed  the  committee  of  the  satisfaction  they 
felt  with  Friends  continuing  their  labours  for 
the  benefit  of  Indians,  and  hoped  they  would 
not  grow  weary  in  endeavouring  to  assist  them. 
They  said  it  was  their  intention  to  follow  the 
advice  given  them  by  Friend.-:,  and  were  deter- 
mined their  children  should  be  instructed,  and 
that  twenty-nine  of  ihcm  would  be  able  lo  at- 
lejid  school  steadily.     In  reply  to  which,  the 


committee  lold  them,  that  as  soon  as  a  school- 
house  was  provided,  and  their  children  would 
aitend,  the  teacher  would  open  the  school  for 
them. 

The  opposition,  however,  continued  unabated 
after  the  commillee  left  the  settlement,  and  the 
desire  lo  have  the  school  resumed,  was  pressed 
by  those  in  favour  of  it.  The  difficulty  of 
bringing  them  to  any  selllemont  on  this  ques- 
tion, will  appear  from  memorandums  made  at 
the  time  by  one  of  the  resident  Friends. 

Tenth  month  12lh. — He  went  amongst  some 
of  the  Indians  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  their 
present  disposition  towards  the  school,  and 
(bund  the  chiefs  had  gone  to  attend  a  council 
at  Buffalo.  Some  Indians  he  met  on  the  road 
appeared  very  cool  towards  him,  and  their 
present  excited  situation  made  it  appear  very 
critical  being  amongst  them. 

Itith. — One  of  the  chiefs  came  lo  the  Friend's 
residence  to  see  about  building  a  school- 
house,  and  working  on  the  road  ;  they  lold  him 
they  wished  the  house  prepared  for  the  scho- 
lars in  the  first  place,  after  which  the  Indians 
might  work  upon  the  road  ;  and  inlormed  him 
the  lime  would  expire  in  five  days  in  which 
the  school-house  was  to  be  completed,  agree- 
ably to  what  ihey  lold  the  committee,  and 
Friends  were  anxious  they  should  go  on  wiih 
it  ;  lo  which  he  replied,  that  he  thought  they 
would  commence  in  the  course  of  two  op  three 
days. 

17th. — The  teacher  went  to  one  of  ihe  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  who  lold  him  there  had  been  a 
council  yesterday,  in  which  it  was  concluded 
to  see  about  getting  a  house  ready  for  the 
school  ;  he  said  that  several  of  them  were  go- 
ing up  to  Tunewanna  to-morrow  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  ihey  wished  Friends  lo  accompany 
ihem,  and  advise  respecting  the  size,  place, 
&c.  lie  said  they  had  now  concluded  to  make 
a  trial  of  the  school  ;  but  if  many  of  their 
people  opposed  it  violently,  they  were  to  let  ii 
drop  imlil  Spring,  or  such  time  as  ihey  could 
hear  from  the  President  of  the  Uniled  States, 
whether  it  was  his  wish  the  Indians  should  go 
on  with  schools,  &c.,  and  if  they  found  thatil 
was  his  desire,  they  were  then  going  on  wiih 
vigour. 

liKh. — The  Friends  went  over  the  river  lo 
meet  the  Indians  in  council  relative  to  the 
school  at  Tunewanna.  They  found  eighteen 
or  twenty  of  them  collected,  who  consulted 
amongst  themselves,  and  concluded  to  rent  a| 
house  for  the  present,  of  which  ihey  informed 
Friends,  and  wished  to  know  if  they  were  sat- 
isfied with  it.  They  replied  that  when  the 
commillee  was  here,  it  had  been  left  to  them- 
selves lo  determine  upon  a  place  for  the  school, 
and  they  would  not  counteract  that  conclusion  ; 
if  they  thought  best  o[  renting  a  house.  Friends 
must  accede  lo  il.  The  house  Ihey  had  in 
view  was  unfinished,  but  they  concluded  to 
send  for  a  carpenter  next  day  to  put  it  in  rea-j 
diness. 

i21st. — In  taking  a  view  of  the  site  for  a 
school  at  Tunewanna,  it  being  a  distance  from 
any  settlements  of  the  Indians,  and  pretty! 
much  in  the  woods,  discouragement  at  limes! 
came  over  the  Friend's  mind,  so  as  toocca-j 
sion  some  depression  of  feeling,  but  at  oihers 
he  was  favoured  with  comfortable  sensations 


in  contemplating  the  work  in  prospect,  desiring 
he  might  be  prepared  for  the  discharge  of  his 
duly  amungst  them. 

2dd. — He  went  over  the  river  with  some 
tools  lor  the  person  lo  work  wiih,  who  is  fit- 
ling  up  the  house.  George  Silverheels  (one 
of  the  chiefs)  accompanied  him,  and  on  the 
way  they  had  some  interesting  conversation 
relative  lo  the  present  situation  of  the  na- 
tives, many  being  opposed  to  Iheir  improve- 
meni,  school  learning,  &c.  The  very  sad 
condition  those  were  in  who  had  parted  from 
their  wives,  and  their  husbands,  as  well  as 
other  subjects,  were  adverted  to,  «  hicli  il  was 
hoped  would  not  prove  altogether  useless. 
When  Ihey  arrived  at  the  school-house,  they 
found  one  of  the  natives  at  work,  who  said  he 
thought  he  would  be  able  lo  complete  the  house 
in  the  course  of  the  week.  After  slaying  there 
some  lime,  the  Friend  crossed  the  "river,  and 
went  lo  one  of  the  chiefs  (Big  .lohn)  who  lived 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  school-house.  In 
conversation  with  him  relative  lo  their  farming- 
operations,  the  chief  told  the  P'riend  he  had 
about  20  acres  of  cleared  land,  had  raised  8 
acres  of  corn  the  present  season,  two  or  ihreo 
acres  of  oats,  one  of  potatoes,  and  one  and 
a-half  of  hay  ;  had  3  cows,  4  calves,  1  steer, 
1  yoke  of  oxen,  4  horses,  and  about  20  pios  ; 
which  appeared  to  be  a  pretty  good  stock°for 
an  Indian  ai  ihat  time. 

In  his  intercourse  wiih  the  natives,  the 
Friend's  sympathies  were  often  excited,  parli- 
cularly  on  account  of  the  degraded  situation  of 
the  women,  who  were  far  from  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  civilized  society.  Fie  could  but 
exclaim,  what  a  beautiful  sight  it  would  be,  lo 
see  them  einployed  in  proper  domestic  busi- 
ness, keeping  Iheir  houses  clean,  and  briniinn- 
up  their  children  to  order  and  industry  ,^biJt 
when  that  would  be  ihe  case,  he  could  form  no 
idea,  as  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  opposed 
to  receiving  instruction,  and  Ibllowing  ihe  ex- 
ample of  Friends,  so  that  the  way  at  iniies  was 
very  much  closed  for  usefulness,  when  in  com- 
pany with  some  of  them  ;  yet  oihers  appeared 
to  be  willing  to  follow  their  advice,  and  show- 
ed Ihe  advantages  of  it.  The  responsibility  of 
his  situation  created  the  desire  to  walk  up- 
rightly  amongst  them  from  day  to  day,  that 
his  example  might  enforce  his  precepts.  On 
his  return  home,  he  spent  a  short  lime  with 
different  individuals  who  had  been  at  work 
upon  Ihe  public  road,  in  which  they  appeared 
lo  be  interested. 


The  Horse's  Eye. — I  will  now  inform  you 
how  for  certain  you  may  know  vi'helher  a  horse 
has  a  strong  and  good  eye,  or  a  weak  eye, 
and  likely  logo  blind.  People  in  general  turn 
a  horse's  head  to  the  bright  light  ^o  exainine 
his  eyes.  You  can  know  very  little  by  this 
method,  unless  it  be  a  very  defective  one.  You 
must  examine  the  eye  first,  when  the  horse 
stands  with  his  head  to  the  manger.  Look 
carefully  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  in'ihe  hore-e  ; 
it  is  of  an  oblong  form  ;  carry  the  size  of  the 
pupil  in  your  mind,  then  turn  the  horse  about, 
bring  him  to  a  bright  light,  and  if  the  pupil  of 
ihe  eye  conlracts,  and  appears  much  smaller 
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than  it  was  in  the  darker  light,  then  you  may 
be  sure  the  horse  has  a  strong,  good  eye  ;  bnt 
provided  the  pupil  remains  nearly  the  same 
size  as  it  appeared  in  the  darker  light,  the 
horse  has  a  weak  eye,  therefore  have  nothing 
to  do  with  him. —  Old  Almanac. 

FLOWER-TEACHINGS. 


'Tis  not  lost  til 
Avvliile  away, 
Is  there  not  wrought  in  ( 
Undying  1  "       ' 


.  C.  n.   THOJIPSON. 

steal  from  graver  things 
I  use  among  the  flowers! 
very  tiny  leaf, 
ruth  for  the  reflective  mind  ? 
:  they  not  eloquent  tho'  void  of  speech — 
Suggestive  to  the  soul  of  higher  things. 
Mure  loity  uses  and  more  noble  ends 
Than  earth's  best  and  highest  ?     Mcthinks  they  are. 
The  heart  is  led  to  Him  who  bade  tliein  spring 
From  nothingness  to  glorious  life — who  gave 
To  each  its  own  sweet  tune  to  bud  and  bloom — 
Its  own  kind  mission  to  fulfil  on  earth — 
Its  time  to  fade  and  die. 

There  is  a  voice 
That  spcaketh  to  the  inner  ear  sweet  words 
Of  cheering  hope,  and  lowly  trust  that  He 
Who  bade  them  spring  from  earth,  and  clothed  each 

leat 
With  grace  and  beauty  rare— hath  the  same  power 
To  raise  us  from  the  dust  to  live  again. 

Heart  comforters  are  ye,  bright  flowers,  and  much 

I  love  ye  for  your  gentle  minstrelsy. 

And  for  the  ample  harvest  of  sweet  thoughts 

My  soul  hath  garnered  in  for  after  use. 

When  sad  from  Lile's  o'erburdened  ills,  my  heart 

Doth  strength  and  courage   gain   from  flowers  that 

dare 
The  angry  storm,  and  still,  with  smiling  brow. 
Look  up  through  tears  to  Heaven  ;  thus  would  I  learn 
To  look,  through  clouds  of  sorrow,  up  to  God, 
And  gain  from  fading  leaf  and  drooping  flower 
The  wisdom  of  a  better  love  than  marks 
The   schools    of   men — that   wisdom   which,   heart 

Dims  not  the  eye  and  leaves  upon  the  brow 

No  marks  of  age.     Ah,  would  that  we  were  prompt 

To  learn  the  lessons  they  are  prone  to  teach ! 

Fair-Haven,  Conn.  [Am.  Md.  Mag. 


sow  for  five  weeks,  when  she  was  found  alive 
under  a  harn  floor.  The  poor  animal,  which 
weighed  224  pounds  when  missed,  weighed 
only  70  pounds  when  discovered,  having  wast- 
ed 154  pounds.  When  released,  she  could 
not  rise  from  the  ground  ;  but,  after  having 
some  milk,  slie  could  walk,  and  has  since  ra- 
pidly improved  ;  in  fact,  she  is  said  to  be  gel- 
ting  quite  fat  again. — English  Paper. 
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The  Marriage  Rehition.—TUe  celebrated 
English  writer,  Addison,  has  left  on  record  the 
following  important  sentence: — "Two  per- 
sons who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all 
the  species,  with  design  to  be  each  other's  mu- 
tual cornfort  and  entertainment,  have  in  that 
action  bound  themselves  to  he  good-humoured, 
affable,  discreet,  forgiving,  patient,  and  joyful 
with  respect  to  each  other's  frailties  and  im- 
perfections to  the  end  of  their  lives." 

English  Railroads. — In  England  there  are 
4500  miles  of  railroad  completed  at  an  aver- 
age cos!  of  $150,000  per  mile,  all  of  it  with  a 
double  track.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  Eng- 
lish railroads  in  1348,  were  $52,000,000  ; 
net  income  or  dividend  4!-  per  cent.  The 
average  of  the  express  trains  is  45  miles  per 
hour.  The  speed  is  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception; some  trains  have  been  run  at  the  rale 
of  65  miles,  and  some  more.  The  older  our 
roads  become  the  more  we  will  increase  in 
speed,  for  we  want  only  good  tracks  to  equal 
England. — Lale  Pajicr. 

A  Soto  Liinng  Fivn  Weeks  without  Food. 
— A  farmer  in  Brickeadon,  lately  missed  a  fat 


Notwithstanding  the  efTorls  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  the  African  Slave  trade 
is  pursued  with  undiminished  avidity,  and  bar- 
barity. In  an  account  of  the  capture  of  a 
schooner  of  100  tons  burthen,  the  condition  of 
the  500  Africans  is  spoken  of  as  indescribable 
for  ils  wretchedness.  How  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore professing  Christendom  will  abolish  the 
cruel  and  unjust  custom  of  holding  mankind 
as  slaves — as  merchantable  goods,  liable  to  be 
sold  and  transferred  to  any  country  where 
slavery  exists  7  Every  one  of  them  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  employ  the  means  with  which 
nature  has  furnished  them,  in  getting  away 
from  under  the  lash  and  the  fetter,  to  a  section 
of  country  where  liberty  is  secured  ;  and  we 
always  rejoice  in  hearing  of  their  peaceable 
arrival  in  such  a  harbour. 

Besides  Africans,  it  appears  by  the  follow 
ing  that  Indians  are  also  bought  for  slaves  in 
Cuba. 

"  Capture  of  a  Slaver. — Capt.  Pope  of  the 
whaling  barque  Jasper,  which  arrived  at  New 
Bedford   recently,  reports  that  on   the  23d  of 
March,  a  schooner  called  the  Zenobia,  of  Ba' 
tiniore,  arrived  at  St.  Helena,  for  adjudication 
in  the  Admiralty  Court,  she  having  been  cap 
tured  by  H.  B.  M.  sloop  Philomel,  on  the  wes 
coast  of  Africa,  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  num 
hering   550,  of  whom   33   were  females,  the 
vessel  not  being  over  100  tons  burthen.     The 
Zenobia  was  eleven   days   on   her  passage  to 
St.  Helena,  and   lost   ten   or  twelve  of  these 
slaves.     The  poor  creatures  were  in  a  perfect 
state  ofnudity,  and  many  of  them  (the  women 
in    particular)  bore   the   brands   of  a  hot  iron 
recently  impressed  on  their  breasts.     The  ves- 
sel was  so  small,  that,  in  its  crowded  stale,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  move  from  one  end  of 
her  to  the  other. 

"  it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
the  Philomel  was  in  pursuit  of  an  American 
brig,  which  had  just  made  for  an  African  port, 
it  was  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
slaves.  A  brig  culled  the  Flarriet,  forjnerly 
of  Philadelphia,  had  been  lately  captured  by 
H.  B.  M.  sloop  Cygnet,  and  brought  to  St. 
Helena  with  upwards  of  800  slaves  on  board. 
This  brig  had  been  sold  at  Ambrez  by  the 
captain,  Thomas  Duling,  to  a  Brazilian,  the 
crew,  eight  in  number,  being  left  on  board  to 
shift  for  themselves;  and  they  were  captured 
by  the  Cygnet,  one  of  the  seamen,  an  Ameri- 
can, being  shot  in  the  shoulder.  The  Harriet, 
I  at  the  time  of  her  capture,  had  the  American 


flag  flying  at  her  peak.  There  was  lying  in 
the  harbour  of  St.  Helena  a  slave  vessel  con- 
demned, formerly  the  barque  California,  of 
Boston." — Boston  Transcript. 

"  Surf  Boats. — The  surf  boats  and  build- 
ings  provided  for  by  an  appropriation  of  the 
last  Congress,  for  the  relief  of  vessels  wrecked 
on  the  New  Jersey  coast,  have  been  completed 
and  are  now  in  place  for  use.  The  Bridgeton 
Chronicle  notices  a  large  surf  boat  which  has 
been  in  charge  of  Richard  Holmes,  Esq.,  as 
the  agent  of  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Insurance  Companies,  which  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  lives  and  several  valu- 
able cargoes.  In  one  instance,  that  boat  alone 
carried  ashore  a  cargo  w.orth  upwards  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  saved  some 
sixty  passengers  from  a  watery  grave." 

How  much  better  to  save  life  than  to  des- 
troy it  !  Were  governments  engaged  wholly 
in  legislating  for  the  real  benefit  of  mankind, 
what  a  change  in  the  happiness  of  the  world 
would  be  efTected.  Whatever  may  be  the 
principles  of  men,  works  of  mercy  and  benevo- 
lence always  draw  approbation,  and  a  decided 
preference  to  those  of  destruction.  Does  it  not 
prove  that  where  men  will  unhesitatingly  give 
their  approbation  to  good  works,  while  they 
deplore  those  which  injure  mankind,  that  war 
is  totally  at  variance  with  the  Spirit  and  will 
of  the  Saviour  of  all  men? 

Those  life-boats,  in  the  hands  of  humane 
persons,  must  put  a  check  to  the  robberies  and 
the  destruction  of  life,  which  have  often  occur- 
red on  some  parts  of  our  coast. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  per  Asa  Garretson,  agent,  Somerton,  Bel- 
mont  county,  Ohio,  for  himself,  S2,  vol.  22,  and  for 
James  Crew,  83,  to  No.  11,  vol.  23,  and  for  David 
Lupton,  82,  vol.  22.     John  Peckham,  82,  vol.  22. 

WANTED 
A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 


Died,  on  the  8th  of  Fifth  month,  1849,  of  typhus 
fever,  at  his  residence,  Pine  Plains,  Slate  of  New  York, 
John  T.  Hoag,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age;  a  member 
of  Stanford  Monthly  Meeting.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt 
by  his  bereaved  wife  and  family,  and  he  is  much  la- 
mented by  his  relatives  and  Iriends.  Early  in  his 
sickness  he  was  tried  with  poverty  of  spirit,  and  a 
sense  of  desertion,  but  near  his  ^lose  was  favoured 
with  a  precious  evidence  that  his  near  Redeemer  had 
prepared  for  him  a  mansion  of  rest,  saying,  "  Darkness 
has  passed  away,  and  light  has  sprung  up;  and  the 
door  of  mercy  seems  open." 

,  on  the  25th  of  Sixth  month,  at  his  residence 

near  Woodbury,  a(\er  a  short  but  severe  illness,  Da- 
vid MicKLE,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age;  an  esteemed 
member  of  Woodbury  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  on  the  4th  inst.,  at  his  residence  near  Frank. 

ford,  Nicholas  Waln,  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  age. 
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lOJiDON  EPISTLE. 

The  Epistle  from  the  Yearly  Meeting,  held 
in  London,  by  Adjournments  from,  the  2:5c/ 
of  the  Fifth  mouth  to  the  1st  of  the  Sixth 
month,  inclusive,  IS49;  to  the  Quarterly 
and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

.  Dear  Friends, — Through  the  grnce  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  have,  in  this  our  annual 
issembiy,  been  favoured,  from  lime  lo  li(ne, 
ivith  a  sense  of  his  hoK-  presence,  whilst  irans- 
icling  ihe  weighiy  afl'airs  in  which  we  have 
jeen  engaged.  In  ihe  reverent  acknowledg- 
nent  of  ihis  his  unmerited  mercy,  we  salule 
^ou,  our  dear  absent  Friends,  and  bid  you  also 
je  of  good  cheer  and  put  your  trust  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  the  languageof  ihe  Most  High  through 
lis  prophet  of  old,  "  They  shall  not  be  asharii- 
jd  that  wait  for  me."'  (Isaiah  xli.x.  'i'A.)  It 
s  cause  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  that,  as  a 
religious  Society,  we  have  been  led  lo  a  prac- 
;ical  appreciation  of  the  blessedness  of  a  lowly, 
reverent  waiting  upon  God,  and  to  a  belief  in 
he  immediate  leaching  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
Fhis  is  the  ground  of  our  testimony  to  the  na- 
ure  of  spiritual  worship,  and  lo  the  source 
ind  authority  of  Gospel  ministry.  May  we 
ill  be  true  to  our  profession  ;  may  each,  in  a 
joncern  for  the  good  of  his  own  soul  and  for 
he  welfare  of  his  brethren,  seek  to  draw  nigh 
jnto  God  in  spirit;  reverently  to  feel  ader 
Him  who  is  not  far  from  every  one  of  us.  To 
.hose  who  unite  together  to  worship  God  after 
this  sort,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  help  of 
lis  Holy  Spirit,  He  graciously  condescends  to 
Tiake  -tlimseir  known  for  their  refreshment 
>nd  slrengih,  however  small  may  be  their 
lumbers.  Were  these  high  privileges  ade- 
juately  appreciated,  the  attendance  of  all  our 
religious  nieelings  would  be  felt  by  us  not  only 
is  a  duty,  but  often  even  as  a  delight  :  and 
whilst  highly  estimating  the  blessing  of  a  liv- 
,ng  Gospel  ministry,  where  the  Lord  may  be 
pleased  lo  confer  this  gift,  we  should  not  be 


dependent   upon   it,   nor    unduly    discouraged 
where  it  may  not  be  found. 

We  believe  that  many  seeking  minds  among 
the  different  denominations  of  Christians,  whose 
eyes  have  been  pi'.rtiallr  op?ned  to  the  Ai'-rup- 
llons  in  the  professing  Ciiurch  of  Christ,  and 
who  have  been  led  to  desire  their  removal,  are 
still  but  very  imperfectly  alive  to  the  truth,  that 
human  intervention  is  not  essential  to  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God.  Under  the  idea  that  it  is 
in  vain  to  assemble  for  this  purpose  without  a 
preacher,  Ihe  character  of  Christ  as  the  ever 
present  Head  and  all-sufficient  Helper  of  his 
own  church,  is  not  fully  recognized,  the  indi- 
vidual part  which  appertains  to  each  living 
member  is  but  imperfectly  felt,  and  the  blessed 
Apostolical  doctrine  of  the  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  given  to  every  man  lo  profit  wilhal,  (I 
Cor.  xii.  7-11,)  and  the  consequent  distribu- 
tion of  gifts  lo  the  different  members  of  the  l 
body  for  the  edifying  of  the  whole  in  love,  are 
to  a  large  extent  virtually  lost  sight  of  or  de- 
nied. How  important,  then,  is  it  that  the  tes- 
timony which  the  Lord  has  given  us  lo  hear 
in  reference  to  these  things,  should  be  consist- 
ently maintained  in  ihe  lile  and  power  of  the 
Gospel  ;  that  others,  beholding  their  practical 
"vcellence,  may  be  iheieby  brought  to  the  full 
acknowledgment  of  the  Truth. 

It  was  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Gospel  labours  of  those  who  were  raised  up 
by  the  power  of  the  Lord,  and  rendered  instru- 
mental to  the  revival  of  primitive  Christianity 
in  the  gathering  ot'  our  religious  Society,  that 
they  sought  lo  bring  their  hearers  off  from  all 
dependence  upon  man.     They  bore  testimony 


(Gal.  v.  17.)  Yet  lo  those  who,  putting  their 
trust  in  the  Captain  of  iheir  salvaiion,  give  not 
up  the  conflict,  He  imparts  a  faith  and  a 
strength  whereby  they  are  led  on  from  victory 
lo  victory  ;  and  He  at  times  cheers  them  with 
the  hope  of  the  crown  which  will  never  fade 
away.  O  !  that  we  had  every  one  of  us  main- 
tained this  warfare,  that  we  had  never  grown 
cold  in  our  love  to  Christ;  that  the  earthly 
mind  and  the  worldly  mind  had  never  found 
place  within  us  and  amongst  us.  How  abun- 
dant might  then  have  been  the  fruit  upon  our 
branches,  lo  the  praise  of  God's  holy  name! 
It  may  be  that  there  are  those  who,  afier  having 
known  the  Lord  and  the  precioiisness  of  his 
Truth,  have  been  suffering  year  to  pass  away 
after  year,  in  which,  through  unwatchfulness, 
or  the  love  of  other  things,  they  have  lo  a 
great  degree  ceased  bearing  fruit.  Awful  is 
the  thought  of  opportunities  of  usefulness  un- 
improved, of  the  seasons  in  which  the  great 
and  good  Husbandman  may  have  been  seek- 
ing Iruit  and  finding  none;  but  such  is  iho 
sense  that  we  have  of  the  tenderness  of  our 
Saviour's  love,  and  of  his  gracious  intercession 
with  the  Father,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that 
even  fur  such  there  is  hope.  It  is  true  Ihey 
cannot  recover  the  strenglh  of  their  days  lo 
devote  them  lo  the  service  of  the  Lord  ;  but 
He  is  able  and  willing  lo  revive  his  work  in 
the  midst  of  the  years;  if  they  return  unto 
Him,  He  will  return  unto  them,  and  not  only 
brighten  their  evening,  but  cause  them  to  bring 
forth  fruit  in  old  age. 

That  which  quickens  and  keeps  the  soul 
alive  unto  God,  and  by  which  we  are  made 
Iruitful    lo    his  praise,  must  come  from   Him. 


to  Christ  as  their  Redeemer  ;ind  Blediutor,  as  | 

their  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King.     He  was  their  |  VVe  thankfully  acknowledge  that    from 

refuge,  their  hope,  their  only  dependence;  and  [age  the  promise  of  our  Lord  lo   his  disciiiles 


n  his  love  they  sought  to  bri 
holy  settlement  upon  Him,  the  one  true  foun- 
dation, and  to  leave  them  there.  Building  on 
this  foundation,  their  work  stood  ;  and  it  was 
a  work  which  the  Lord  owned  in  the  large  dif- 
fusion of  the  Trulh  in  doctrine  and  practice 
through  their  means  in  the  earth.  They  had 
no  new  truths  lo  deliver,  but  it  was  their  hon- 
est concern  to  bring  men  lo  the  fulness  of  the 
truths  declared  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles, 
and  to  the  livincr  experience  of  them.  We  be- 
lieve these  truths  and  this  experience  to  be  the 
unchangeable  heritage  of  the  Lord's  people  to 
the  end  of  lime. 

It  is  a  blessed  thing  to  have  the  heart  truly 
converted  to  God,  and  thereby  to  have  a  pari 
in  that  covenant  of  light,  life,  and  love  which 
He  hath  made  with  his  people  through  Him 
who  died  for  them.  But  after  the  beginning 
of  the  work  of  grace  has  been  known,  many 
are  the  conflicis  of  the  Christian's  warfare — a 
warfare  in  which  "the  flesh  lusteth  against 
ihe  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  fiesii." 


has  been  fulfilled  in  the  experience  of  his  peo- 
ple, even  that  the  Father  wnuld  send  lliem  an- 
other Comforter,  who  should  abide  with  them 
forever.  "  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
is  come,"  said  Christ,  "  he  will  guide  vou  into 
all  truth."  (John  xvi.  13.)  The  Hoiy  Spirit 
controls  and  purifies  the  affections;  those  in 
whom  it  is  sulfered  lo  work,  hate  evil  :  and 
through  its  sanctifying  power  man  is  fined,  in 
infinite  condescension,  to  become  the  temple 
of  the  living  God.     (2  Cor.  vi.  16.) 

The  Church  of  Christ  is  spoken  of,  in  apos- 
tolic limes,  as  a  spiritual  hoi:se  composed  of 
lively  stones,  (1  Peter,  ii.  5,)  a  leiuple  in  which 
the  Lord  reveals  his  power  and  ijlorv.  The 
lively  stones  are  they  who  are  broui;ht  nigh 
unto  God  by  faith  in  his  dear  Son,  and  ihniugh 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fashioned  and 
made  meet  lo  occupy  their  appointed  place  in 
that  building  of  which  Christ  is  Ihe  foundation 
and  the  chief  corner-stone.  As  they  tibide  in 
Him,  whatever  be  their  circumstances,  what- 
ever the  infirrailies  of  their  nature,  whether 
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their  talents  or  endowments  be  small  or  large, 
they  all  have  iheir  part  in  the  building  ;  and 
He  who  appoints  them  their  place  will  give 
them  iheir  capacity  for  usefulness  in  his  church. 
Earnestly,  therefore,  do  we  desire  that  all  our 
dear  Friends,  and  those  especially  to  whom 
the  present  may  be  a  day  of  much  discourage- 
ment, in  the  consideration  of  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers  in  their  respective  neighbour- 
hoods, and  of  their  many  outward  disadvan- 
tages, may,  in  simple  dependance  upon  the 
help  of  their  Lord,  come  forward  and  take 
their  right  place  in  his  house  and  family. 

We  have  often  had  to  remind  our  Friends 
of  the  duties  of  plainness  and  moderation  in 
reference  to  dress.  Without  any  diminution 
of  interest  on  this  point,  we  feel  it  right  at  the 
present  time  to  advert  more  particularly  to 
those  duties  with  relation  to  the  furniture  of 
our  houses  and  our  general  manner  of  living. 
We  are  apprehensive  that  a  degree  of  display, 
of  luxury,  and  of  self-indulgence,  has  crept  in 
amongst  us,  tending  not  only  to  gratify  the 
vain  mind,  but  more  or  less  to  benumb  the  spi- 
ritual faculties  :  and  the  elfect  is  often  not  less 
injurious  upon  the  children  of  those  who,  in 
these  particulars,  are  departing  from  our  testi- 
monies. We  fear  also  that  some,  who  are  in 
moderate  or  even  in  limited  circumstances, 
being  led  away  by  a  desire  to  imitate  those 
whose  means  are  more  ample,  have  been  in- 
duced to  set  out  in  life  on  a  scale  of  expendi- 
ture unsuiled  to  their  income,  and  have  thereby 
been  led  into  a  course  which  has  ended  in 
ruin ;  and  where  this  may  not  have  been  the 
resiilt,  their  time,  their  strength,  and  their  hearts 
have,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  to  meet  such 
expenditure,  been  absorbed  by  the  pursuits  of 
business  to  a  degree  detrimental  to  their  reli- 
gious growth,  and  to  their  usefulness  in  the 
church.  We  feel  at  the  same  time  a  concern 
that,  whilst  restrained  from  a  vain,  a  self-in- 
dulgent, or  an  imprudent  expenditure  on  them- 
selves and  their  families,  our  dear  Friends  may 
be  preserved  from  parsimony,  and  the  snare 
of  accumulating  property,  to  their  own  and 
their  children's  hurt.  Rather  let  them  regard 
the  larger  means  which  the  self-restraint  we 
have  recommended  would  leave  at  their  dis- 
posal, as  adding  to  their  stewardship  for  the 
alleviation  of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and 
for  the  good  of  their  neighbour. 

Our  several  Quarterly  and  other  meetings 
have  in  usual  course  forwarded  to  us  accounts 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  members,  in  support  of 
our  testimony  against  ecclesiastical  demand 
The  amount  thus  reported  including  the  costs 
and  charges  of  distraint,  is  upwards  of  Ten 
Thousand  Pounds.  We  feel  the  value  of  this 
our  ancient  testimony  to  the  freeness  of  Gos 
pel  ministry,  and  lo  the  supremacy  of  Chris 
in  his  church  ;  and  we  afresh  desire  that  all 
our  dear  Friends  may  be  concerned  to  uphold 
it  in  integrity,  consistency,  and  faithfulness 
yet  with  all  Christian  meekness. 

Epistles  have  been  received  and  read  from 
our  dear  Friends  in  Ireland,  and  those  of  the 
several  Yetirly  Meetings  in  North  America 
These  written  testimonials  of  love  continue  to 
be  very  acceptable  to  us.  The  correspondence 
has,  we  believe,  been  maintained  with  great 
uniformity,  from  an  early  period  in  the  history 


of  our  religious  Society.  We  gratefully  feel 
that  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  renewings  of 
brotherly  sympathy  and  interest:  hence  we. 
prize  this  epistolary  intercourse,  and  desire  that! 
as  between  brethren  of  the  same  faith,  it  may 
ever  be  carried  on  under  the  influence  of  the 
love  of  Christ. 

The  subjects  of  the  Slave-trade  and  Slavery 
have,  with  much  religious  weight,  formed  a 
part  of  the  deliberations  of  this  meeting,  during 
which  the  testimony  of  our  Society  in  regard 
to  them  has  been  afresh  set  forth.  It  is  our 
prayer,  that  it  may  please  the  Lord,  who  alone 
can  do  it,  effectually  lo  reach  the  hearts  of  all 
involved  in  these  abominations,  bringing  them 
into  fear  before  Him,  and  causing  the  bonds  of 
iniquity  to  be  broken,  and  righteousness  to  flow 
down  as  a  mighty  stream.  (Amos  v.  24.) 
May  it  consist  with  his  will  to  hasten  this 
day  ! 

Agitations,  religious  as  well  as  political, 
wars  and  revolutions,  distress  of  nations  and 
perplexity,  mark  the  period  in  which  we  live. 
Beloved  brethren,  let  not  these  things  move  us  ; 
let  us  rather  receive  them  as  a  renewed  call  to 
steadfastness  in  the  Lord, and  faithfulness  to  our 
Christian  principles,  if  we  are  Christ's,  our 
inheritance  is  in  that  kingdom  which  cannot 
be  moved.  If  the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge, 
we  need  not  fear.  "  The  Lord  sitleth  upon 
the  flood  ;  yea,  the  Lord  sitteth  King  forever. 
The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his  people  ; 
the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  peace." 
(Psalm  xlvi.     Psalm  xxix.  10.) 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
George  Stacey, 
Clerls  to  the  meeting  this  year. 


John  PountJs— Slicriff  Watson— The  Ragged 
Schools  of  Abfrilecn. 

(Continued  from  page  340.) 

Emboldened  by  the  success  which  had  hith- 
erto attended  their  efforts,  the  zealous  and  un- 
tiring founders  of  these  schools — finding  that 
notwithstanding  all  their  exertions  there  was 
still  much  required  to  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to 
juvenile  delinquency  and  mendicity,  chiefly 
among  a  still  lower  grade  of  children  than 
those  who  attended  the  above  two  schools — 
boldly  planned  an  admirable  scheme  lo  rid 
Aberdeen  of  Beggars.  The  local  Police  Act 
for  the  City  of  Aberdeen  grants  power  to  the 
authorities  to  prevent  begging  in  the  streets. 
Hitherto,  this  enactment  had  never  been  car- 
ried into  operation,  no  method  having  been  de- 
vised to  enable  the  beggar  to  maintain  himself. 
Now,  however,  that  private  charity  stepped 
forward  to  supply  that  which  was  lacking  in 
the  law,  and  undertook  to  furnish  food  to  those 
children  who  were  compelled  to  beg  their  daily 
bread, — it  was  proposed,  by  means  of  this  new 
school,  lo  put  an  end  to  juvenile  mendicity,  by 
at  once  laying  hold  of  the  oflxjnders  under  the 
Police  Act,  and  providing  them  with  food  and 
instruction  in  iui  industrial  School.  The  Po- 
lice authorities  entered  into  the  scheme,  and 
a"reed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  teachers  for 
a  time  until  the  experiment  should  be  fairly 
tried.  The  Managers  of  the  Soup  Kitohen 
gave  the  use  of  their  premises  gratis  ;  and  ihe 
Committee  commenced  operations  with  the  tri- 


fling sum  of  £4  of  money  collected.  Inst  rue-  i 
tions  were  given  to  the  Police,  on  the  19th  \ 
May,  1845,  to  convey  every  child  found  beg. 
ging  lo  the  soup-kitchen — and  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  seventy-Jive  children,  boys  and  girls, 
were  laid  hold  of,  only  four  of  whom  covid 
read.  The  scene  which  ensued — to  use  the 
language  of  the  Committee  in  their  Report — 
was  indescribable.  Confusion  and  uproar, 
quarrelling  and  fighting,  language  of  the  most 
hateful  description,  and  the  most  determined 
rebellion  against  everything  like  order  and  re- 
gularity, gave  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the 
undertaking  of  laming  them  the  hardest  day's 
work  they  had  ever  encountered  in  their  lives. 
Still,  they  so  far  prevailed,  that,  by  evening, 
their  authority  was  comparatively  established. 
When  dismissed,  the  children  were  invited  to 
return  next  day — informed  that,  of  course, 
they  could  do  so  or  not  as  they  pleased — if 
they  returned  they  should  be  fed  and  instruct- 
ed, but  whether  they  came  or  not,  begging 
would  not  be  tolerated.  Next  day  the  greater 
part  returned.  The  Managers  felt  that  they 
had  triumphed,  and  that  a  great  field  of  moral 
usefulness  was  now  secured  to  them.  Tlie 
class  of  children  who  were  brought  to  this 
school  was  far  below  the  condition  of  those 
who  attended  the  other  two  industrial  Schools 
—  wretched  and  destitute  as  the  latter  appeared 
to  be  when  the  Schools  were  first  opened.  In 
the  course  of  the  first  year,  1-59  children  were 
admitted,  18  of  whom  were  dismissed  as  im- 
proper objects  of  charity,  26  got  employment, 
34  deserted  or  were  removed  by  their  parents, 
7  got  into  other  institutions,  and  74  remained 
on  the  roll.  Of  these  74 — 43  boys  and  31 
girls  from  three  to  thirteen  years  of  age — 2 
only  could  read  at  admission,  and  8  only  knew 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  while  47  were  fa- 
therless,  5  motherless,  and  2  were  orphans. 
The  school  went  on  prosperously,  and  soon 
excited  public  interest.  Funds  flowed  in  ;  and 
what  is  the  most  gratifying  feature  of  the 
whole,  the  working-classes  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  it ;  and  while  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
of  Aberdeen  contributed  during  the  year  £l.50 
for  its  support,  the  working-men  collected  and 
handed  over  to  the  Committee  no  less  than 
£250.  According  to  the  last  Report  (1848), 
there  are  now  129  children  on  the  roll — 71 
boys  and  58  girls — and,  out  of  69  children 
admitted  during  Ihe  last  year,  only  1  could 
read  well,  5  could  read  a  little,  and  8  knew 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  average  daily 
attendance  is  upwards  of  90  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  45  of  those  now  on  the  roll 
were  received  during  the  first  year  of  the 
school's  existence.  The  average  cost  of  each 
child  is  £4  8s.  per  annum — less  than  3d.  each 
per  diem.  And  the  Committee  slate,  that  it 
affords  them  no  little  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report,  "that  the  children  who  have  already 
left  to  learn  trades  or  enter  on  domestic  ser- 
vice,  have  generally  given  the  highest  satisfac- 
lion  ;  while  the  demand  for  others  as  they 
reach  a  given  standard  of  attainment,  continues 
lo  e.rceed  the  means  of  supply." 

The  connexion  which  most  of  the  Managers 
of  these  Industrial  Schools  had  with  the  Crimi- 
nal Courts  of  the  city,  led  lo  the  establishment 
of  another  institution,  called  the  Child's  Asy- 
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urn,  whirh  was  opened  on  the  4th  December, 
1846.  The  Child's  Asylum  Commiltee  i 
composed  of  three  members  from  each  of  th 
following  public  bodies  in  Aberdeen,  viz.,  the 
Town  Council,  Police  Board,  Parochial  Board 
rSt.  Nicholas,  House  of  Refuge,  Boys'  School 
of  Industry,  Juvenile  School  of  Industry,  and 
hree  elected  by  the  preceding,  consisting  of 
two  Ciiy  Missionaries,  and  the'Chaplain  of  the 
Aberdeen  Prisons.  The  duties  of  the  Commit- 
tee are  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of  all  begging 
and  delinquent  children  brought  up  by  the  po- 
lice, and  to  hear  applications  from  parlies  for 
the  admission  of  destitute  children  into  the 
Schools  of  Industry.  This  Committee  is  in- 
vested with  the  sole  power  of  sending  children 
.to  Ihe  Boys'  School,  and  to  the  Juvenile  School 
lof  Industry  ;  and  these  schools  receive  every 
child  recommended  to  them  by  the  Committee. 
The  Commiltee  will  not  recommend  any  chil- 
dren to  the  Industrial  Schools,  unless,  after 
strict  inquiry,  the  parents  are  found  to  be  un- 
able to  make  due  provision  for  their  families. 
The  liberal  constitution  of  the  Committee  af- 
fords peculiar  facilities  for  ascertaining  the 
condition  of  the  parents.  During  the  first 
year,  56  boys  and  39  girls  were  brought  under 
the  Committee's  consideration,  of  whom  34 
had  committed  petty  thefts,  and  36  had  been 
found  begging.  Ol'  these — 27  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Schools  of  Industry,  25  deliver- 
ed to  parents,  6  redelivered  to  the  police,  and 
the  rest  admonished  and  dismissed.  During 
the  last  year,  30  boys  and  16  girls  were 
brought  in  by  the  police,  of  whom  8  were  ac- 
cused of  petty  thefts,  28  of  begging,  and  10  of 
singing  on  the  streets.  Of  these — 10  were 
remitted  to  the  Boys'  School,  7  to  ihe  Juvenile 
School,  1  recommended  to  the  Girls'  School, 
3  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  3  redelivered  to  the 
police,  and  22  delivered  to  their  parents.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year,  application  was  made  to 
the  Commiltee  on  behalf  of  149  children — 92 
boys  and  57  girls — of  whom  63  were  recom- 
mended to  the  Boys'  School,  55  to  the  Juvenile 
School,  4  to  the  Female  Schools  of  Industry, 
2  to  the  House  of  Refuge,  6  referred  to  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Poor,  and  19  refused  as  im- 
proper. During  the  year,  therefore,  ending 
December,  184i^,  the  date  of  the  last  Report, 
the  cases  of  19-3  children  were  investigated  by 
;he  Committee,  and  140  children  were  recom- 
mended to  the  different  Schools  of  Industry. 
It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the  number  of 
children  brought  up  by  the  police  during  the 
last  year  was  about  one-half  less  than  during 
he  former  year,  and  that  8  children  only 
were  accused  of  theft,  while,  in  the  former 
year,   there    were    34    accused    oi'  the    same 


forth  manners  and  customs  different  from  our 
own,  and  describe  natural  scenery  and  agri- 
cultural productions,  totally  unlike  those  our 
readers  are  accustomed  to,  we  have  concluded 
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Letters  from  Cuba. 

ifant,  the  poet,  in  search  of  health, 


ske  of  enjoying  a  little  rela.xation 
duous  duties  as  editor  of  the  "  New 
ifork  Evening  Post,"  has  paid  a  visit  to  Cuba, 
^rom  this  island  he  has  written  a  series  of  in- 
.eresting  letters,  descriptive  of  the  scenes  which 
:ame  under  his  own  observation.     As  they  set 


me  only  a  sight  of  the  small  hands  which 
clasped  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and  the  dusky 
faces  and  dark  eyes  peeping  into  the  street 
and  scanning  the  passers  by.  At  other  times, 
the  whole  room  was  seen,  with  its  furniture, 
and  its  female  forms  silling  in  languid  postures, 
courting  the  breeze  as  it  enters  from  without. 
In  the  evening,  as  I  passed  along  the  narrow 
sidewalk  of  the  narrow  streets,  I  have  been 
startled  at  linding  myself  almost  in  the  midst 
of  a  merry  party  gathered  about  the  window 
of  a  brilliantly  lighted  room,  and  chattering 
the  soft  Spanish  of  the  island  in  voices  that 
sounded  strangely  near  to  me.  I  have  spoken 
of  their  languid  postures;  they  love  to  recline 
on  sofas  ;  their  houses  are  filled  with  rocking- 
chairs  imported  from  the  United  Slates' ;  they 
are  fond  of  sitting  in  chairs  tilted  against  the 
wall,  as  we  sometimes  do  at  home.  Indeed, 
they  go  beyond  us  in  this  respect ;  for  in  Cuba 
they  have  invented  a  kind  of  chair  which,  by 
lowering  the  back  and  raising  the  knees,  places 
the  sitter  precisely  in  the  posture  he  would 
take  if  he  sat  in  a  chair  leaning  backwards 
against  a  wall.  It  is  a  lu.xurious  attitude,  I 
must  own,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  a  fa- 
vourite with  lazy  people,  for  it  relieves  one  of 
all  the  trouble  of  keeping  the  body  upright. 

It  is  the  women  who  form  the  large  majori- 
ty of  the  worshippers  in  the  churches.  I  landed 
here  in  passion  week,  and  the  nextday  was  Holy 
Thursday,  when  not  a  vehicle  on  wheels  of 
any  sort  was  allowed  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ; 
and  the  ladies,  contrary  to  their  custom  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
churches  on  foot.  Negro  servants  of  both 
se.\es  were  seen  passing  to  and  fro,  carrying 
mats  on  which  their  mistresses  were  to  kneel 
in  the  morning  services.  All  the  white  female 
population,  young  and  old,  were  dressed  in 
black,  with  black  lace  veils.  In  the  afternoon, 
three  wooden  or  waxen  images,  of  the  size  of 
lile,  representing  Christ  in  the  different  stages 
of  his  passion,  were  placed  in  the  spacious 
Church  of  St.  Catherine,  which  was  so  throno-- 
ed  that  I  found  it  difficult  to  enter.  Near  the 
door  was  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  his  cross,  and  the  worshippers 
were  kneeling  to  kiss  his  feet.  Aged  negro 
men  and  women,  half  naked  negro  children, 
ladies  richly  attired,  little  girls  in  Parisian 
dresses,  with  lustrous  black  eyes  and  a  profu- 
sion of  ringlets,  cast  themselves  down  before 
the  image,  and  pressed  their  lips  to  its  feet  in 
a  passion  of  devotion.  Mothers  led  up  their 
little  ones,  and  showed  them  how  to  perform 
this  act  of  devotion.  1  saw  matrons  and  young 
women  rise  from  it  with  their  eyes  red  with 
tears. 

The  ne.xt  day,  which  was  Good  Friday, 
about  twilight,  a  long  procession  came  trailing 
slowly  through  the  streets  under  my  window. 


to  make  copious  selections  from  them  for  "  The 
Friend." 

Havana,  April  1,  1849. 
I  find  that  it  requires  a  greater  elTort  of  re- 
solution to  sit  down  to  the  writing  of  a  long 
letter  in  this  soft  climate,  than  in  the  country 
I  have  left.  I  feel  a  temptation  to  sit  idly,  and 
let  the  grateful  wind  from  the  sea,  coming  in 
at  the  broad  windows,  flow  around  me,  or  read 
or  talk  as  I  happen  to  have  a  book  or  a  com- 
panion. That  there  is  something  in  a  tropical 
climate  which  indisposes  one  to  vigorous  exer- 
tion I  can  well  believe,  from  what  I  experience 
in  myself,  and  what  I  see  around  me.  The 
ladies  do  not  seem  to  take  the  least  exercise, 
except  an  occasional  drive  on  the  Paseo,  or 
public  park  ;  they  never  walk  out,  and  when 
they  go  shopping,  which  is  no  less  the  voca- 
tion of  their  sex  here  than  in  other  civilized 
countries,  they  never  descend  from  their  volan- 
tes,  but  the  goods  are  brought  out  by  the  obse 
quious  shopkeeper,  and  the  lady  makes  her 
choice  and  discusses  the  price  as  she  sits  in 
her  carriage. 

Yet  the  women  of  Cuba  show  no  tokens  of 
delicate  health.  Freshness  of  colour  does  not 
belong  to  a  latitude  so  near  the  equator,  but 
they   have   plump  figures,   placid    unwrinkled 

countenances,  a  well  developed  bust,  and  eyes, 

the  brilliant  languor  of  which  is  not  the  lan- 
guor of  illness.     The  girls,    as   well   as  the 

young  men,  have  rather  narrow  shoulders,  but 

as  they  advance  in  life,  the  chest,  in  the  women 

particularly,  seems   to  expand  from    year    to 

year,  till  it  attains  an  amplitude  by  no  means 

common  in  our  country.     I  fully  believe  that 

this  effect,  and  their  general  health,  in  spite  of 

the  inaction  in  which  they  pass  their  lives,  is 

owing  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  through 

their   apartments;  for  in  Cuba  the  women  as 

well  as  the  men  may  be  said  to  live  in  the 

open  air.     They  know  nothing  of  close  rooms 

in  all  the  island,  and  nothing  of  foul  air,  and 

to  this,  I  have  no  doubt,  quite  as  much  as  to 

the  mildness  of  the  temperature,  the  friendly 

effect  of  its   climate   upon    invalids   from  the 

north  is  to  be  ascribed.     Their  ceilings  are 

extremely  lofty,  and  the  wide  windows,  extend- 
ing from  the  top  of  the  room  to  the  floor,  and 

guarded  by  long,  perpendicular  bars  of  iron, 

are  without  glass,  and  when  closed  are  gener- 
ally only  closed  by  blinds,  which,  while  they 

break  the    force  of  the   wind  when   it   is  too 

strong,  do  not  exclude  the  air.     Since  I  have 

been  on    the  island,   I   may  be    said    to  liave 

breaktasled  and  dined  and  supped  and  slept 

in   the  open  air,  in  an   atmosphere  which   is 

never  in  repose,  except  for  a  short  time  in  the  i  bearing  an  image  of  the  dead  Christ,  tying 

morning    after    sunrise.     At   other    times    a  I  upon  a  cloth  of  gold.     It  was  accompanied  by 


breeze   is  always  stirring,    in    the    day  time !  a  body  of  soldiery,  holding  their  muskets  re 
u  ._  .1  r.        .1  -_j  _..-._,.    ^,g|.ggj_   g^j  ^  ijyi^j  playing  plaintive  tunes; 

the  crowd  uncovered  their  heads  as  it  passed. 
On  Saturday  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  the  so- 
lemnities of  holy  week  were  over;  the  bells 
rang  a  merry  peal  ;  hundreds  of  volanles  and 
drays,  which  had  been  ready  harnessed,  rush- 
ed into  the  streets  ;  the  city  became  suddenly- 


bringing  in  the  air  from  the  ocean,  and  at  nigh 
drawing  it  out  again  to  the  sea. 

In  walking  through  the  streets  of  the  towns 
in  Cuba,  I  have  been  entertained  by  Ihe 
glimpses  I  had,  through  the  ample  windows,  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  parlours.  Some- 
times a  curtain  hanging  before  them  allowed 
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noisy  with  llie  rnltle  of  wheels  and  the  I  ramp 
of  horses  ;  the  shops,  which  had  been  shut  for 
the  liist  two  days,  were  opened,  and  the  hidies 
in  while  or  light-coloured  muslins,  were  pro. 
ceeding  in  Iheir  volantes  to  purchase  at  the 
shops  their  costumes  for  the  Easier  festivities. 

I  passed  the  evening  on  the  Plaza  de 
Armas,  a  pulilic  square  in  front  of  the  govern- 
or's house,  planted  with  palms  and  other  trees, 
paved  with  broad  flags,  and  bordered  with  a 
row  of  benches.  It  was  crowded  with  people 
in  iheir  best  dresses,  the  ladies  mostly  in  white, 
and  without  bonnets,  for  the  bonnet  in  iliis 
country  is  only  worn  while  travelling.  Chairs 
had  been  placed  for  them  in  a  double  row 
around  the  edge  of  the  square,  and  a  row  of 
volantes  surrounded  the  square,  in  each  of 
which  sat  two  or  more  ladies,  the  ample  Iblds 
of  their  muslin  dresses  flowing  out  on  each 
side  over  the  steps  of  the  carriage. 

It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  so  bright 
that  one  might  almost  see  to  read,  and  the 
temperature  the  finest  I  can  conceive,  a  gentle 
breeze  rustling  among  the  palms  overhead.  I 
■was  suprised  at  seeing  around  me  so  many 
fair  brows  and  snowy  necks.  It  is  the  moon- 
light, said  I  to  myself,  or  perhaps  it  i.s  the  efltjct 
of  the  while  dresses,  for  the  complexions  of 
these  ladies  seem  to  differ  several  shades  from 
those  which  I  saw  yesterday  at  the  churches. 
A  female  acquaintance  has  since  given  me  an- 
other solution  of  the  rnatter. 

"  It  is,"  she  said,  "  because  during  the  cere- 
rmnies  of  holy  week  they  take  off  the  casca- 
rilla  from  llieir  faces,  and  appear  in  their 
natural  complexions." 

I  asked  the  meaning  of  the  word  cascarilla 
which  I  did  not  remernber  to  have  heard  be- 
fore. 

"  It  is  the  favourite  cosmetic  of  the  island, 
and  is  made  of  egg-shells  finely  pulverized. 
They  often  fairly  plaster  iheir  faces  with  it. 
I  have  seen  a  dark-skinned  lady  as  white  al- 
most as  marble  at  a  ball.  They  will  some- 
times, at  a  morning  call  or  an  evening  parly, 
withdraw  to  repair  the  cascarilla  on  their 
faces." 

I  do  not  vouch  for  this  tale,  but  tell  it  "as 
it  was  told  me."  Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was 
the  moonlight  which  had  produced  this  trans- 
formation, though  1  had  noliced  something  of 
the  same  improvement  ol'  complexion  just  be- 
fore sunset,  on  the  Paseo  Isabel,  a  public  park 
without  I  he  cily  walls,  planted  with  rows  of 
trees,  where,  every  afternoon,  the  gentry  of 
Havana  drive  backwards  and  forwards  in  their 
volantes,  with  each  a  gliitering  harness,  and  a 
liveried  negro  bestriding,  in  large  jack  boots, 
ihe  single  horse  which  draws  the  veliicle. 

I  had  also  the  same  afternoon  visited  the  re. 
ceptacle  into  which  the  populaiionof  the  city  are 
swept  when  llie  game  of  life  is  played  out — 
the  Campo  Santo,  as  it  is  called,  or  public 
cemetery  of  Havana.  Going  out  of  the  city 
at  the  gate  nearest  the  sea,  I  passed  through  a 
street  of  the  wretrhedest  liouses  I  had  seen  ; 
the  ocean  was  roaring  at  my  right  on  the  coral 
rocks  which  form  the  coast.  The  dingy  habi- 
tations were  soon  left  behind,  and  I  saw  the 
waves,  pushed  forward  by  a  fresh  wind,  fling- 
ing their  spray  almost  into  the  road;  I  next 
entered  a  short  avenue  of  trees,  and  in  a  few 


minutes  the  volante  stopped  at  the  gale  of  the 
cemetery.  In  a  httle  enclosure  before  the  en- 
trance, a  few  starveling  flowers  of  Europe 
were  culiivated,  but  the  wild  plants  of  the 
coimiry  flourished  luxuriantly  on  the  rich  soil 
within.  A  thick  wall  surrounded  the  eenie- 
tery,  in  which  were  rows  of  openings  for  cof- 
fins, one  above  the  other,  where  the  more  opu- 
lent of  the  dead  were  entombed.  The  coffin 
is  thrust  in  endwise,  and  the  opening  closed 
with  a  marble  slab  bearing  an  inscription. 

Most  of  these  niches  were  already  occupied, 
but  in  the  earth  below,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  die  at  Havana  are  buried  w'ithout 
a  monument  or  a  grave  which  they  are  allow- 
ed to  hold  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary  for 
their  bodies  to  be  consumed  in  the  quicklime 
which  is  thrown  upon  them.  Every  day  fresh 
trenches  are  dug,  in  which  their  bodies  are 
thrown,  generally  without  coffins.  Two  of 
these,  one  near  each  wall  of  the  cemetery,  were 
wailing  for  the  funerals.  1  saw  where  the 
spade  had  divided  the  bones  of  those  who  were 
buried  there  last,  and  thrown  up  the  broken 
fragments,  mingled  with  masses  of  lime,  locks 
of  hair,  and  bits  of  clothing.  Without  the  walls 
was  a  receptacle  in  which  the  skulls  and  other 
large  bones,  dark  with  the  mould  of  the  grave, 
were  heaped. 

Two  or  three  persons  were  walking  about 
the  cemetery  when  we  first  entered,  but  it  was 
now  at  length  thecoolof  theday,and  the  funerals 
began  to  arrive.  They  brought  in  first  a  rude 
black  coffin,  broadest  at  the  extremity  which 
contained  the  head,  and,  placing  it  at  the  end 
of  one  of  the  trenches,  hurriedly  produced  a 
hammer  and  nails  to  fasten  the  lid  before  let- 
ting it  down,  when  it  was  found  that  the  box 
was  too  shallow  at  the  narrower  extremity. 
The  lid  was  removed  for  a  moment  and  show- 
ed  the  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  thi-eadbare 
black  coat,  while  pantaloons  and  bf>ots.  The 
negroes  who  bore  it,  beat  out  the  bottom  with 
the  hammer  so  as  to  allow  the  lid  to  be  fasten- 
ed over  the  feet.  It  was  then  nailed  down 
(irmly  with  coarse  nails,  ihe  coffin  was  swung 
into  the  trench,  and  the  earth  shovelled  upon 
it.  A  middle-aged  man,  who  seemed  to  be 
some  relative  of  the  dead,  led  up  a  liltie  boy 
close  to  the  grave  and  watched  the  process  of 
filling  it.  They  spoke  to  each  other  and 
smiled,  stood  till  the  pit  was  filled  to  the  sur- 
face, and  the  bearers  had  departed,  and  then 
retired  in  their  turn.  This  was  one  of  the 
more  respectable  class  of  funerals.  Commonly, 
the  dead  are  piled,  without  coffins,  one  above 
the  other,  in  the  trenches. 

The  fiinerals  now  multiplied  ;  the  corpse  of 
a  little  child  was  brought  in,  uncoffined  ;  and 
another,  a  young  man,  was  borne  towards  one 
of  the  niches  in  the  wall.  I  heard  loud  voices, 
which  seemed  to  proceed  from  ihe  eastern  side 
of  the  cemoiery,  and  which,  I  thought  at- first, 
might  be  the  recitation  of  a  fiineral  service; 
but  no  funeral  service  is  said  at  these  graves  ; 
and,  after  a  time,  I  perceived  that  they  came 
from  the  windows  q.f  a  long  building  which 
overlooked  one  side  of  the  burial-ground.  It 
was  a  mad-hoii-e.  The  inmates,  exasperated 
at  the  spectacle  before  them,  were  gesticula- 
ting from  the  windows — the  women  screaming 
and  the  men  shouting — but  no  attention  was 


paid  to  their  uproar.  A  lady,  however,  a 
stranger  to  the  island,  who  visited  the  Campo 
Santo  that  afternoon,  was  so  affected  by  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  place,  that  she  was 
borne  out  weeping  and  almost  in  convulsions. 
As  we  left  Ihe  place,  we  found  a  crowd  of  voU 
unteers  about  the  gate;  a  pompous  bier,  with 
rich  black  hangings,  drew  up  ;  a  little  beyond, 
we  met  one  of  another  kind — a  long  box,  with 
glass  sides  and  ends,  in  which  lay  the  corpse 
of  a  woman,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  black 
veil  thrown  over  the  face. 

W.  C.  B. 


Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  his  Times. 

(Cnntinued  from  page  341.) 

Elizabeth  Wilkinson  did  not  live  to  advanc 
ed  age.  Joseph  Oxiey,  of  Norwich,  E^ngland, 
about  the  1st  of  the  Eleventh  month,  1766,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  Scotland,  was  at 
Cockermouth.  He  says,  "Jonathan  Wilkin- 
son's wife  being  very  ill  and  confined  to  her 
chamber,  we  had  a  sitting  by  her  bedside,  and 
though  my  mind  was  much  cast  down,  yet 
was  comforted  with  this  opportunity  :  Hannah 
Harris  was  also  with  us.  These  two  good 
women  found  themselves  concerned  to  pay  a 
religious  visit  to  Friends  in  America,  in  which 
undertaking  they  were  most  afleclionately 
united,  and  preserved  in  the  sweet,  heavenly, 
precious  fellowship,  in  which  they  became  true 
yoke-fellows  and  companions.  I  heard  much 
in  commendation  of  them,  and  of  their  labours 
and  services  in  those  parts."  It  appears  that 
Elizabeth  deceased  in  the  year  1771,  but  no 
account  has  reached  my  hand  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord  led  this  his  faithful  servant 
through  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  She 
may  have  trodden  it  in  darkness,  or  she  may 
have  had  the  light  of  life  richly  about  her,  but 
whether  she  passed  it  sorrowing  or  rejoicing, 
the  Lord  no  doubt  was  with  her,  secretly  or^ 
openly,  sustaining  lo  the  end. 

How  many  of  those  ministers  in  our  Socie- 
ty who  have  been  the  most  serviceable  in  ga- 
thering souls  to  Christ  have  been  wnmen  !  It 
has  been  so  from  a  period  soon  affer  George 
Fox  was  led  forth  to  preach  "  Light  and  Im- 
moriality"  in  the  fulness  and  spirituality  of  the 
Gospel  of  salvation.  In  the  year  1655,  a 
young  man  of  Ware,  in  the  county  of  Hertford, 
who  had  heard  that  the  Quakers  denied  the 
Scriptures,  and  had  become  prejudiced  against 
them,  vvas  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  spiritual 
condition,  and  was  convicted  and  convinced 
through  the  ministry  of  women.  He  saw  a 
rude  mob  attending  a  woman  who  had  been 
preaching  in  the  market  of  Wai'e.  He  felt 
pity  for  her,  and  followed  affer  them  with  an 
inlention  of  rescuing  her  from  their  abuses. 
Ilefore  he  overtook  them,  she  turned  into  a 
house  where  a  meeting  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  was  then  being  held.  The  young 
man  followed  her  in.  A  man  Friend  was 
ministering  as  he  entered,  who  quoted  much 
Scripture  in  his  discourse;  and  although  no 
leart-reaching  effect  was  produced  on  the  list- 
ener, yet  he  saw  the  Society  had  been  falsely 
accused.  Soon  affer  the  inan  concluded,  ihe 
woman  who  had  come  in  from  the  market- 
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place  stand  up.  She  appeared  clothed  with 
great  Gospel  power  and  authority,  and  as  she 
spoke,  the  spirit  of  the  young  man  was  bro- 
ken ;  lie  was  tendered  and  contrited,  and  as- 
tonishment seized  on  him.  As  he  looked 
round,  he  saw  others  with  paleness  of  face, 
smiling  hands.  Notwithstanding  the  sensible 
evidence  of  heart-contriting  power  accompany- 
ing the  ministry  of  this  woman,  the  young 
man  felt  a  great  jealousy  lest  he  should  be  de- 
ceived, and  at  the  same  time  an  earnest  desire, 
that  he  might  not  offend  his  heavenly  Father, 
by  resisting  the  visitations  of  his  grace.  Ex- 
ercises and  trouble  of  mind  became  his  portion, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  not  able  to  distinguish 
what  was  truth.  That  which  one  woman 
Friend,  under  the  Lord's  bles-ing  had  com- 
menced in  his  mind,  another  woman  was  by 
Divine  appointment  to  build  up  and  confirm. 
It  was  at  another  meeting  that  he  heard  this 
second  woman  minister,  who  so  opened  thing; 
to  his  state,  that  he  felt  his  convincement  in 
creased  and  established.  He  was  then  prepar 
ed  to  "  set  to  his  seal  that  it  was  the  very  trbth 
which  had  been  long  veiled  in  him,"  which, 
"  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  being  reveal- 
ed," he  could  say,  "  Christ  is  come,  and  1  look 
not  for  another."  He  was  confirmed  by  the 
work  wiought  within  him,  as  well  as  that 
wrought  without,  both  on  him  and  othei 
The  spiritual  eye  which  had  been  shut  was 
now  opened.  The  spiritual  ear  that  had  been 
deaf,  was  now  anointed  and  could  hear.  The 
mouth  which  had  been  dumb,  could  now  speak 
of  the  mysteries  of  God.  The  feet  which  had 
been  lame,  could  now  run  in  the  ways  of  God's 
commandments.  An  understanding  heart  was 
given  to  him,  and  he  no  longer  found  the  things 
of  God,  dark  sayings  and  parables.  He  search- 
ed the  scriptures;  and  as  they  were  opened  to 
him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  found  that  the  way 
of  salvation  now  made  known  to  him,  although 
new  to  him,  and  to  others  recently  convinced, 
was  the  good  old  way.  He  felt  within  the 
indubitable  evidence  of  its  truth,  and  its  holy 
sufficiency  for  daily  direction,  strength,  and 
grace, — and  for  the  perfecling  of  the  saints' 
salvation.  He  could  realize  that  declaration 
of  the  beloved  disciple  :  "  He  that  believelh  on 
the  Son  of  God,  hath  the  witness  in  himself." 
Thus  taught  and  enlightened,  he  was  also 
strengthened  to  perform  the  Lord's  will.  He 
took  up  his  cross  daily, — he  denied  himself, — 
he  became,  as  the  Lord  led  him,  a  gazing  stock 
to  the  world.  A  gift  in  the  ministry  was  en- 
trusted to  him,  and  he  endeavoured  to  exercise 
it  in  faithfulness  and  humility.  He  had  his 
portion  of  the  tribulation  foretold  by  our  Sa- 
viour for  his  followers,  and  the  accompanying 
peace  promised  was  not  withheld.  Shut  up  in 
gaol,  the  very  windows  of  which  were  closed 
that  he  might  not  have  the  benefit  of  fresh  air, 
and  the  light  of  day, — six  times  a  prisoner  in 
the  town  of  Hertford,  the  last  during  a  period 
of  nearly  eight  years,  his  health  seriously  un- 
dermined by  his  sufferings,  he  was  yet,  his 
Friends  say,  carried  through  with  "much 
patience,  eontentedness,  and  quietness  of  mind." 
This  young  man  convinced  by  the  woman 
Friend, — this  faiihful  sulft-rer  for  his  Lord  and 
Saviour, — was  Henry  Slout.  He  laboured 
much  when  not  in  prison  for  his  testimony  to  the  1 


I  Truth,  and  was  ever  willing  to  perform  offices 
I  of  love  for  others.  At  last  his  strenglh  of  body 
gave  way,  and  as  the  time  drew  near  for  his 
I  giving  up  his  afflicted  tabernacle,  in  quiet  trust 
I  and  humble  confidence  in  the  Lord  his  Saviour, 
he  who  had  been  his  strength  in  action,  his 
preserver  from  evil,  he  could  say,  "  His  weak- 
ness was  such,  he  thought  he  should  hardly 
recover;  but  however  it  pleased  God  to  order 
it,  he  was  fully  satisfied  :  for  he  had  this  testi- 
mony, that  he  had  served  the  Lord  with  faith- 
fulness, and  wiih  an  upright  heart,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge."  Again  he  said,  "  None 
know  the  virtue  and  goodness  of  Truth  so  well 
as  when  they  draw  towards  their  latter  end, 
when  all  outward  comforts  fail,  and  are  leav- 
ing them,  and  sickness  and  weakness  come  on 
them."  In  looking  back  over  his  service  for 
the  Lord,  and  the  testimonies  wjiich  had  been 
given  him  to  bear,  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
faiihful  ;  and  at  one  time  said,  that  the  re- 
membrance thereof  v.'armed  his  heart,  adding. 
His  care  had  been  not  to  speak  more  than  the 
Lord  gave  him.  Thus,  as  he  gradually  de- 
clined, his  heavenly  prolector  dealt  gently  with 
him,  granting  him  a  large  measure  of  love  and 
comlort.  In  a  sense  of  the  merciful  kindness 
thus  shown  him,  his  heart  often  prompted  his 
longue  to  break  forth  in  praises  and  thanks- 
giving. Towards  his  close  he  saw  his  wife 
sorrowing  to  perceive  his  appelile  was  gone, 
and  that  sleep  was  taken  from  him,  and  he 
said  to  her,  "  Thou  must  give  me  up,  for  I 
shall  not  be  long  here  ;  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  thou  and  I  shall  meet  again  in  that  bless- 
ed stale,  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from 
our  eyes." 

The  day  before  he  died  he  said  to  his  chil- 
dren, "  I  would  have  you  remember  the  advice 
of  your  father,  and  live  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
as  becomes  the  Truth.  Then  you  will  be  as 
monuments  when  I  am  gone,  and  it  will  go 
well  with  you,  and  what  I  leave  will  be  a 
blessing  to  you.  Beware  of  earthly-minded- 
ness,  piide  and  prodigality,  which  are  a  dis- 
honour to  any  family  ;  and  bring  up  your 
children  in  plainness, — not  in  the  fashions  and 
superfluities  of  the  world."  His  last  words, 
just  as  he  deparled  in  peace  without  a  sigh  or 
groan,  were,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  the  Lord." 
He  died  Tenth  month  6th,  169.5,  in  the  6oth 
year  of  his  age.  * 

Benjamin  Ferris,  on  the  10th  of  the  Sixth 
month,  1764,  in  writing  to  Nathan  and  Catha- 
rine Selleck,  who  resided  at  Slanford,  in  Con- 
necticut, thus  expres>es  himself:  "  1  may 
simply  tell  you  what  just  now  passes  through 
my  mind,  which  is  a  secret  comfort  to  me. 
As  Divine  Providence,  whose  ways  are  un- 
searchable and  past  finding  out,  has  been 
pleased  In  mercy  to  make  himself  known  to 
you  in  that  dark  corner,  he  may  make  you,  if 
ye  live  near  to  him,  as  lights  in  your  dwellings. 
Then  others  seeing  your  godly  conversation, 
and  conduct  coupled  with  his  fear,  may  be 
rought  on  to  speak  well  of  his  name.  Thus 
you  may  show  forth  his  praise,  who  has  called 
you  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light 
of  I  his  Gospel  day.  A  comfortable  sense  even 
whilst  I  wiite  attends  my  mind  that  if  ye  be, 
and  abide  faithfully  devoted  to  serve  the  Lord 
in  the  way  of  his  leadings,  he  will  assuredly 


regard  you  and  sanctify  all  your  outward  dis- 
advantages and  difficulties,  causing  them  lo 
work  together  for  your  good.  He  will  bless 
your  godly  concern  and  endeavour,  to  train  up 
your  tender  otf^rpiing  in  the  way  of  Truth. 
For  these  I  can  sincerely  say  my  heart  yearns 
in  that  love  that  seeks  their  present  and  future 
peace  and  happiness.  I  fervently  desire  they 
may  now  in  the  days  of  their  youth  remember 
their  Creator,  and  seek  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  who,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  is  not  want- 
ing at  times  by  gentle  reproofs  and  strivings 
in  their  own  breasts,  to  turn  their  minds  from 
vanity  and  folly,  that  they  might  seek  him  for 
their  portion,  and  the  lot  of  their  inheritance. 
This,  blessed  be  his  name!  he  will  in  mercy 
become  unto  all  those  that  seek  and  serve  him 
with  a  perfect  heart.  That  this  might  be  not 
only  their  concern,  but  the  concern  of  all, 
yoimg  and  old,  is  the  strong  desire  of  my  mind 
this  evening." 

In  the  Seventh  month,  1764,  Benjamin  Fer- 
ris  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Third 
Haven,  Maryland,  the  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Little  Creek,  and  a  meeting  at  Duck  Creek. 
He  says,  "  1  came  home  alone,  and  on  the 
way  was  favoured  wiih  a  degree  of  solid  peace 
in  that  I  had  endeavoured,  though  in  much 
weakness,  to  answer  the  little  secret  motions 
I  felt,  both  in  going  and  returning."  On  the 
27lh  of  Eighth  month  in  the  same  year  he 
notes,  "  I  went  with  John  Perry  to  Salem,  and 
was  at  their  Monthly  Meeting.  It  was  a  poor 
time  with  me,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  even 
when  I  think  I  have  done  the  best  I  could.  I 
am  often  exceedingly  stript  and  tried,  and  ready 
to  conclude  I  had  better  stay  at  home.  On  a 
narrow  examination  I  could  not  find  I  was 
condemned  for  coming  here,  nor  (or  what  I 
had  done.  My  earnest  desire  was,  that  I 
might  find  acceptance  with  the  Lord,  whom  I 
desire  to  serve  all  the  days  of  my  life  in  the 
way  of  his  appointment.  To  Him,  I  can  with 
confidence  appeal,  as  knowing  1  would  rather 
not  be  engaged  in  the  public  espousal  of  his 
cause,  if  I  could  find  peace  and  acceptance 
wiihoiit  it." 

"Ninth  month  24th,  [1764,]  I  went  to  Phi- 
ladelphia  to  the  Yearly  Meeting.  Several 
inatters  of  moment  were  before  this  meeting. 
One  was  a  reconsideration  of  the  present  me- 
thod of  answering  the  queries  ;  another  the 
case  of  divers  Friends  of  Philadelphia  bearing 
arms  ;  and  some  other  things  of  near  concern- 
ment to  the  Society  and  the  cause  of  Truth. 
These  [things]  were  deliberated  upon,  and  re- 
sulted with  becoming  concord  and  unanimity  ; 
affording  renewed  experience  to  many  of  the 
necessity  there  is  for  Divine  counsel  and  aid, 
rightly  to  transact  the  weii{hty  affairs  of  ihe 
church  ;  and  that  neither  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  nor  the  endeavours  of  men  in  their  own 
strenglh  can  do  the  work  of  the  Lord." 

Some  remarks  of  Rufus  Hall  relaiive  to  a 
meeting  he  attended,  touches  on  the  evil  effects 
of  human  policy,  when  it  is  allowed  place  in 
meeiings  for  discipline.  "'Take  us  the  foxes, 
the  little  foxes  that  spoil  I  he  tender  vines.' 
As  it  then  opened  in  my  understanding,  I  had 
10  set  forth  the  nature  of  foxes  ;  how  cunning 
they  were,  and  that  they  were  said  to  have 
many  cunning  artifices  to  catch  their  prey ; 
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and  also  very  secret  hiding  places  or  holes  in 
tiie  earth, — oflenlimes  getting  so  deep  that  it 
required  very  hard  labour  and  a  good  resolu- 
tion to  dig  them  out.  All  this  was  applied  in 
a  spiritual  sense,  though  [  was  ignorant  of  the 
cause,  until  the  meeting  for  business  opened  ; 
in  the  course  of  which  the  subtle  nature  of  the 
fox  showed  itself  openly,  but  soon  darted  into 
its  hole,  and  hid  itself  as  well  as  it  could.  Let 
all  beware  of  this  cunning  spirit  of  human 
policy,  especially  in  the  exercise  of  discipline 
and  religious  concerns." 

(Tobeconlinued.) 
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(Continued  from  fage  343.) 

24th. — This  morninif  the  Friends  turned  out 
into  the  woods  to  see  whether  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  open  an  old  road,  that  had  been  cut 
some  years  ago,  for  a  horse-path,  on  this  side 
of  the  river,  which  shortens  very  much  the 
distance  to  Tunewanna,  where  the  proposed 
school  was  to  be  opened ;  but  they  found  so 
many  logs  and  trees  in  it,  that  they  abandoned 
the  project  for  the  time. 

25th. — In  riding  to  Tunewanna  he  met  seve- 
ral of  the  natives  opposed  to  changes  in  their 
habits,  and  they  individually  inquired  of  him, 
where  he  was  going  ?  Their  countenances 
and  conversation,  together  with  his  own  feel- 
ings induced  (he  opinion  that  he  was  an  un- 
welcome guest  in  their  village,  but  he  was 
enabled  to  answer  them  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion. He  found  the  Indian  carpenter  busily 
engaged  at  the  school-house,  with  a  prospect 
of  finishing  that  week.  He  ihen  went  up  the 
river  in  company  with  one  of  the  natives,  with 
whom  he  conversed  upon  the  advantages  of 
industry  and  steady  habits.  At  Jimersontown 
he  crossed  the  Allegheny  river,  and  went  to 
Aunauyare,  a  chief  of  repute  ;  the  family  were 
eating  dinner.  Their  house  was  exceedingly 
filthy,  diigs,  pigs,  and  chickens,  in  the  room 
wilh  the  family.  Pretty  soon  he  entered  into 
conversation  wilh  the  chief,  who  was  an  inter- 
esting man,  relative  to  the  school  and  improve- 
ments in  their  living.  He  had  12  children, 
who  were  all,  wilh  their  mother,  then  living  ; 
he  appeared  desirous  that  their  people  shoiild 
enter  into  the  views  of  Friends,  respecting  the 
mode  of  conducting  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  favoured  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren in  industrious  habits,  and  other  good 
customs.  The  necessity  for  their  women  to 
be  instructed  in  the  various  duties  of  house- 
keeping, ihat  Ihey,  the  men  and  the  children, 
mij;ht  live  in  a  cleaner  condition,  having  the 
children  brought  up  to  order  and  decency,  was 
very  evident  from  the  want  of  these  comforts 
at  the  house,  though  the  chief  appeared  desir- 
ous of  improving. 

On  his  return  he  came  to  the  smith's  shop, 
where  he  found  one  of  the  natives  at  work. 
He  alighted,  and  gave  him  encouragement  to 
be  industrious  and  attentive  to  his  business; 
and  after  spending  some  time  in  conversation 
wilh  him,  he  returned  lo  Tunewanna.  On  the 
road  homewards  he  called  at  Big  Jacob's,  and 
found  him  lying  on  the  floor,  being  somewhat 


unwell ;  and  taking  a  survey  of  his  house  as  he 
sat  there,  its  condition  was  very  far  from  pro- 
mising convenience  or  comfort ;  the  floor  was 
dirty;  beds  did  not  appear  comfortable;  and 
there  was  very  little  to  attach  the  inhabitants 
to  their  home.  He  conversed  with  him  upon 
various  subjects,  and  then  visited  Robinson, 
(one  of  the  chiefs,)  whom  he  found  in  bed, 
also  unwell ;  after  which  he  rode  through  Cold 
Spring,  where  "the  Indians  were  collected  in 
their  council-house  dancing,  on  account  of 
their  corn  being  housed  in  good  order. 

On  the  26th  he  went  to  the  houses  of  two  of 
the  natives  who  live  near  where  Friends  first 
made  a  settlement  on  this  river  ;  they  were 
comfortable  in  their  dwellings,  and  a  consider- 
able degree  of  happiness  appeared  there.  It 
was  very  pleasant  to  go  to  such  places,  and 
converse  with  the  natives  upon  various  sub- 
jects, if  the  satisfaction  was  no  more  than  what 
would  result  from  having  paid  a  visit  of  friend- 
ship to  these  untutored  people.  It  i-aised  the 
desire  to  be  rightly  directed  in  moving  about 
among  them  from  day  to  day,  that  no  stumb- 
ling-block might  be  put  in  the  way  of  any. 

23ih. — He  called  at  the  residence  ofone  of 
the  chiefs,  where  he  found  two  or  three  of 
them  engaged  in  conversation.  The  Friend 
I'ernarks,  "  I  slated  my  business  to  them  rela- 
tive to  the  school,  and  had  other  ordinary  con- 
versation relative  to  the  present  situation  of  the 
Indians.  One  of  them  told  me  that  at  a  late 
council  held  by  those  opposed  to  improvements, 
one  of  their  chiefs  stated  to  the  people,  that  the 
school  was  likely  to  go  on  again,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  said  so  much  against  it,  and  told 
them  if  it  did,  he  wished  they  would  show  no 
more  opposition  lo  it,  but  let  it  go  on  without 
speaking  any  more  against  it  ;  and  Robinson 
wished  that  I  might  now  feel  my  mind  easy 
about  instructing  their  children,  as  the  opposi- 
tion was  about  dying  away. 

"  30th. — On  my  way  home  from  Tune- 
wanna, where  [  had  been  engaged  most  of  the 
day  in  filling  up  for  the  school,  I  fell  in  com- 
pany with  a  chief  with  whom  I  walked  two  or 
thi-ee  miles,  and  had  considerable  conversation 
with  him  relalive  to  his  taking  hold  of  impi-ov- 
ed  methods  of  business  ;  he  told  me  that  he 
intended  so  to  do  ;  that  he  now  assisted  his 
wife  much  more  than  formerly  ;  he  helped  her 
at  times  pound  corn;  brought  a  bucket  of  wa- 
ter occasionally,  and  did  not  intend  to  go  hunt- 
ing this  winter,  but  stay  at  home,  mind  his 
work,  cut  wood  and  make  fire  for  his  wife, 
and  also  attend  to  visiting  the  school  in  a  com- 
mittee capacity.  After  parting  with  him,  I 
observed  one  of  the  natives  riding  up  behind 
me,  who  has  been  very  much  opposed  to 
changes  in  their  habits.  Upon  seeing  him 
coming,  1  felt  desirous  that  I  might  be  enabled 
to  answer  what  discourse  he  might  have,  pro- 
perly, expecting  he  would  attack  me  about  the 
school.  When  lie  came  alongside,  after  ask- 
ing about  my  health,  he  inquired  when  I  was 
going  to  commence  the  school ;  how  long  I 
expected  to  keep  it,  &c. ;  to  which  1  replied,  1 
did  not  know.  He  told  me  that  many  of  their 
people  did  not  like  it,  and  were  now  angry. 
He  said  his  uncle  (Cornplanter)  was  going  to 
BufFalo  in  a  few  days,  and  intended  lo  go  to 
the  President; — that  they  were  determined  the 


school  should  not  be  kept  any  longer  amongst 
them.  I  was  enabled,  through  favour,  to  an- 
swer him  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  mind. 

"  Eleventh  month  6ih. — Went  up  lo  Tune- 
wanna this  morning  with  a  view  of  seeing  one 
or  two  of  the  chiefs,  but  found  they  had  gone 
farther  up  the  river.  I  waited  some  time,  then 
started  without  seeing  them.  On  my  return  1 
fell  in  company  with  one  of  the  natives,  who 
told  me  he  did  not  feel  his  mind  easy  on  ac- 
count of  the  schoolmaster  still  using  endeavours 
to  instruct  their  children,  after  having  been 
forbidden  in  public  council ;  and  wished  to 
know  what  the  reason  was  that  I  did  not  desist. 
He  told  me  that  several  of  the  Indians  felt  very 
little  satisfaction  in  their  children  having  at- 
tended school  so  long,  without  learning  any- 
thing of  account.  After  parting  wilh  him,  I 
met  wilh  two  of  the  chiefs,  and  told  them  we 
had  thought  of  the  Indians  being  collected  in 
council  about  the  time  the  school  was  to  be 
opened,  and  there  slate  to  both  parties  ihat  the 
house  was  now  ready,  and  some  of  their  peo- 
ple were  desirous  their  children  should  be  edu- 
cated ;  and  hear  whether  they  felt  satisfied 
wilh  the  school  being  again  opened  on  their 
lands.  I  found  the  chiefs  were  not  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  proposition.  They  said  that 
a  council  of  both  parlies  would  only  end  in 
confusion,  and  those  opposed  to  improvements 
would  forbid  the  school,  at  which  they  should 
be  very  sorry.  I  left  it  with  them  to  consider, 
without  coming  to  any  conclusion  respecting 
it  at  the  present." 

The  Friend  felt  his  situation  amongst  the 
Indians  at  times  to  be  very  critical. 

14lh. — "  I  was  engaged  in  getting  some 
boards  ready  to  make  benches,  in  which  occu- 
pation I  felt  my  mind  somewhat  relieved  from 
the  great  exercise  I  have  been  labouring  under, 
but  still  had  the  concern  in  view  during  the 
morning.  In  the  afternoon  I  was  engaged 
packing  up  the  school-books  to  be  ready  for  a 
removal,  when  one  of  the  natives  came  to  our 
house,  and  wished  to  see  me;  wilh  him  I  had 
considerable  conversation  relative  to  the  con- 
cern. I  told  him  my  mind  was  variously  ex- 
ercised ;  at  seasons  I  did  not  know  whether  the 
school  would  die  or  live:  that  their  situation 
was  a  peculiar  one.  [  felt  sympathy  for  that 
part  of  their  people  who  were  anxious  to  go  on 
with  improvements  and  education,  which  af- 
forded some  satisfaction. 

1.5ih. — "  In  company  with  oneof  the  Friends 
1  started  for  Tunewanna.  On  my  way  ihiiher 
I  felt  very  low  and  tried,  in  the  consideration 
of  ihe  stale  of  the  concern  among  the  Indians, 
so  that  at  times  1  was  almost  like  giving  out. 
When  near  the  school-house,  I  went  into  the 
dwelling  of  one  of  the  natives  for  some  fire  ; 
they  appeared  pleased  to  see  me;  inquired 
when  1  returned  from  Bulfalo,  &c. ;  and  it 
seemed  to  put,  as  it  were,  new  life  into  me.  I 
felt  more  encouraged ;  and  was  employed 
through  the  day  in  fixing  desks  and  other  ac- 
commodations, pretty  much  to  my  satisfaction, 
wilh  the  exception  of  intervals  when  discour- 
agement would  seize  upon  me.  On  my  way 
home  in  the  evening,  I  met  two  or  three  of  the 
natives  who  have  been  on  the  opposiiion  side; 
they  were  much  more  friendly  and  open  than 
was  the  case  some  time  back.     One  of  them 
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inqnlrpd  when  [  was  going  to  commence  the 
school?  I  answered,  I  did  not  yet  know  ;  I 
had  informed  one  or  two  of  iheir  people,  that 
when  the  chiefs  said  it  must  commence,  I  would 
pay  attention  to  il  ; — that  I  wished  previous  to 
the  commencement  a  general  council  might  be 
held,  that  we  might  have  the  mailer  straight- 
ened ;  for  which  measure  he  appeared  desirous, 
staling  their  people  were  now  divided  into  two 
parlies,  and  by  having  a  council  of  both  we 
might  understand  each  oiher." 

{TohRcnntinueJO 

letters  of  Sarah  [Lyucs]  Grabb. 

(Continued  from  page  338.) 

"Stoke  Newington,  Twelfth  month,  1833. 
"  I  fear  lest  by  the  powers  properly 
belonging  to  the  mere  man,  attempts  shouldibe 
made  to  work  the  works  of  the  Holy  One, 
who,  we  may  recollect,  said  to  His  followers, 
'  Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  Oh  !  my 
dear,  there  seems  but  little  now  to  be  met  wilh, 
of  that  pure,  simple,  deep  waiting  for,  and 
moving  in  the  ancient  and  everlasting  power, 
which  was  so  eminently  our  dependence  once, 
and  our  glory  too,  as  a  people.  The  wor 
new  modelling  us  by  human  efforts  goes  on, 
and  the  cry  of  peace  and  prosperity  is  loud 
Safely  appears  to  me  to  be  proclaimed  in  the 
midst  of  danger 

"  In  the  country  where  we  have  laboured  of 
late,  I  have  found  some  considerable  enlarge 
ment  among  those  out  of  the  pale  of  our  com 
munily  ;  and  at  the  Quarlerly  Meetings  for 
Essex  and  Suffolk,  some  way  was  made  for 
me;  in  Essex,  to  call  from  a  worldly  spirit, 
and  warn  very  forcibly  against  the  approaches 
of  that  which  would  deceive  '  wilh  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,'  with  which  I  did  be- 
lieve they  would  be  assailed  beyond  what  they 
had  met  wilh  ;  but  in  Suffolk  1  found  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  pure  Gospel, 
and  had  to  go  forth,  as  it  were,  sword  in  hand, 
against  this  subtle  spirit.  Oh!  it  was  a  sore 
combat,  yet  I  found  that  there  was  a  gaining 
ground  more  and  more,  until  at  length  victory 
was  indeed  obtained,  and  Truth  triumphed 
gloriously  :  still  I  had  to  say  that  I  feared  there 
would  be  a  rallying  again  in  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  because  of  the  pride  of  man  ;  but  oh  ! 
the  sweet  peace  that,  after  this  engagement. 
Bowed  into  my  heart !  It  was  indeed  more 
than  a  compensation  for  all  I  had  suffered  ; 
and  early  next  morning  that  declaration  of  our 
dear  Lord  was  livingly  applied  to  my  soul, 
'  Your  joy  no  man  takelh  from  you.' 

"  In  the  Select  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Lon- 
don, I  felt  constrained  to  speak  of  our  danger- 
ous slate,  and  call  from  that  which,  however 
specious,  was  making  the  head  sick  and  the 
heart  faint,  in  our  body  as  a  Society.  I  felt  a 
mighty  current  against  my  testimony,  but  was 
snabled  to  deliver  it  faithfully,  and  to  invite 
from  all  that  would  insinuate  itself  as  an  evil 
disease,  yea,  a  noisome  pestilence  walking  in 
darkness — more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  which 
laid  low  ihe  earthly  tabernacle,  and  brought 
it  to  the  silent  grave." 


To . 

"Stoke  Nenington,  First  mo.  13th,  1834, 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  think  that 
thou  wast  refreshed,  and  thy  failh  confirmed, 
by  what  was  dropped  ihis  morning  in  the  min- 
istry. It  was  the  language  of  my  heart,  'Th 
will  not  do;'  for  it  appeared  to  me  lo  be  a  cry 
of  peace,  peace,  where  no  true  peace  is. 

"  I  could  not  subscribe  to  the  communica 
tion  as  being  '  heavenly,'  yet  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  exact  scinhlance  of  it.  Is  there  not 
a  danger  of  endeavours  being  used  to  "ain 
over  a  champion  to  that  which  is  estranged 
from  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  common 
wealth  of  Israel?  I  was  reminded  by  what 
occurred  in  meeting  to-day,  of  what  foil  to  my 
lot  to  express  in  the  Yearly  Select  Meeting; 
that  there  might  be  so  fine  an  imilalion  of  pre- 
cious gems,  that  none  but  connoisseurs  could 
discover  the  counterfeit.  Oh  !  the  depth  of 
this  species  of  Mystery  Babylon's  devices.  It 
seems  to  surpass  in  subtlety  almost  anything 
that  has  ever  tried  our  Society,  and  is  calcula- 
ted, in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  beguile  Ihe  un- 
wary. What  need  we  have  to  dwell  where  the 
spirits  can  be  tried,  whether  they  are  of  God, 
and  where  our  own  spirits  can  be  kept  subor. 
dinale  lo  the  ])ure,  meek,  yet  sleadlast  principle 
of  Truth.  Ah  !  it  is  indeed  an  awfully  trying 
time,  but  '  the  cup  of  trembling'  will  one  day 
be  taken  out  of  the  hand  of  an  afflicted  rem- 
nant, who  are  willing  to  be  '  of  no  reputation,' 
that  they  may  stand  firm  to  the  immutable 
testimonies  of  the  Gospel  of  our  dear  Lord  and 
Master  ;  conlinuing  to  '  fight  the  good  fiuht'  of 
faith  ;  to  profess  a  good  profession  before  many 
witnesses  ;  laying  hold  of  that  which  sees  to 
the  end  of  all  darkness,  sorrow,  and  perplexi- 
ty ;  and  is  the  eternal  recompense  of  those 
who  glow  not  weary  in  well-doing.  So  may- 
est  thou,  dearly  beloved  friend  and  brother,  be 
kept  by,  and  fare  well  in  Him  whose  thou  art, 
and  whom  thou  dost  serve;  even  the  Lord  God 
and  the  Lamb;  lo  whom  be  ascribed' all 
might,  majesty,  and  renown,  forever  and  ever. 
Amen. 

Sarah  Grubb." 


SOMETHING  CHEAP. 

BY  CHARLES  S%VAIN. 

There's  not  a  cheaper  thing  on  earth, 

Nor  yet  one  half^  so  dear; 
'Tis  worth  more  than  distinouished  birth. 

Or  thousands  gained  a  year  : 
It  lends  the  day  a  new  delight : 

"I'is  virtue's  firmest  shield  ; 
And  adds  more  beauty  to  the  night, 

Than  all  the  stars  may  yield. 

It  maketh  poverty  content. 

To  sorrow  whispers  peace  : 
It  is  a  gift  from  heaven  sent 

For  mortals  to  increase. 
It  meets  you  with  a  smile  at  morn  ; 

It  lulls  you  to  repose  ; 
A  flower  for  peer  and  peasant  born. 

An  everlasting  rose. 

A  charm  to  banish  grief  awav. 
To  snatch  the  frown  from  care  ; 

Turn  tears  to  smiles,  make  dulness  gay — 
Spread  gladness  every  where  ; 


And  yet  'tis  cheap  as  summer  dew, 
That  gems  the  lily's  breast ; 

A  talisman  for  love,  as  true 
As  ever  man  possessed. 

As  smiles  the  rainbow  through  the  cloud 

When  threatening  storm   bigins  — 
As  music  'mid  the  tempest  loud, 

That  still  its  sweet  way  wins — 
As  springs  an  arch  across  tlie  tide. 

Where  waves  conflicting  foam. 
So  comes  this  seraph  to  our  side. 

This  angel  of  our  home. 

What  may  this  wond'rous  spirit  be. 

With  power  unheard  before  — 
This  charm,  this  bright  divinity  ? 

Good  Temper — nothing  more! 
Good  Temper !  'tis  the  choicest  gift 

That  woman  homeward  brings  ; 
And  can  the  poorest  peasant  lift 

To  bliss,  unknown  to  kings. 


'LORD,  help;  or  we  perish.' 

BY  FLORENCE  GREEKVILLE. 

In  the  weary  march  of  life, 
Faint  with  toil,  and  fear  and  strife, 
Hearts  are  sinking,  foes  prevail, 
"Help  us,  Lord!  or  we  slinUfaU." 

Straight  the  narrow  pathway  lies. 
To  our  home  beyond  the  skies; 
Oft  our  feet  have  turned  astray 
From  thy  pure  and  perfect  way. 

Thousand  foes  beset  us  round; 
Earth  is  but '  enchanted  ground  ;' 
Thou  didst  through  its  mazes  roam ; 
Only  Thou  canst  guide  us  home. 

Help  us  ever  !  may  we  be. 
Daily,  hourly,  more  like  Thee; 
Guard  the  portal  to  each  heart. 
Till  we  "  see  Thee  as  Thou  art." 


There  is  one  single  fact  that  one  may  oppose 
to  all  the  wit  and  argument  of  infidelity,  that 
no  man  ever  repented  of  Christianity  on  his 
death-bed. 


THS  FRIEND. 


seventh  month  21,  1849. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  Friend 
of  Dublin,  for  a  copy  of  the  London  General 
Epistle,  which  will  be  found  on  our  first  page. 

Thousands  of  poor  starving  creatures  are 
sent  from  England  to  be  supported  and  taken 
care  of  by  Americans,  who  are  possessed  of 
very  limited  means,  while  the  English  nobility 
are  rolling  in  pride  and  wealth,  Yor  the  pur- 
pose of  dignifying  the  English  characler,  and 
inaking  a  display  of  hospitality,  and  benevo- 
lence towards  those  who  do  not  need  it.  If 
they  were  seeking  the  honour  that  coines  from 
above,  and  not  the  honour  of  similar  arrogant 
men,  they  would  be  led  as  Richard  Reynolds 
was,  lo  search  out  the  suffering  poor,  and  ad- 
rninister  to  their  comfort  u  ho  would  not  be 
able  to  make  any  other  return  than  the  thanks 
of  grateful  hearts. 

But  however  high  such  may  be  in  the  world's 
estimation,  death  makes  no  dislinclion  ;  and  a 
house  seven  feet  by  two  feet  square  will  be 
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sufficient  to  accommodate  them,  iliough  their 
domains  have  covered  many  square  miles. 

"Wealth  of  the  English  Aristocracy.— We 
find  in  ii  digest  of  Colman's  recent  buoii  on  Eu- 
rope, prepared  for  the  Boston  Transcript,  some 
inleresling  particulars  of  the  wealth  of  several 
of  the  noblemen  of  Great  Brilain  : 

"Alihorpe,  the  residence  of  Earl  Spencer, 
consists  of  10,000  acres,  'all  lying  together  in 
wood,  meadfiw,  pasture,  gardens,  parks,  and 
everything  in  a  style  of  superior  beauty  and 
order.'  His  house  contains  sleeping-rooms  for 
seventy  guests — the  entries  and  rooms  are  fill- 
ed uiih  pictures  and  statues.  A  gallery  of 
pictures,  one  hundred  feet  long,  contains  many 
of  the  works  of  the  first  masters.  His  library 
comprises  more  than  .'30,000  volumes,  and  is 
said  to  be  the  finest  library  in  the  world. 

"The  Duke  of  Richmond's  home  farm 
(Goodwood)  consists  of  -23,000  acres.  His 
whole  domain  at  Goodwood  is  40,000  acres. 
He  has  a  summer  retreat  in  Scotland  of  be- 
tween two  and  300,000  acres.  '  Of  the  beauty 
and  magnificence  of  this  establishment,'  says 
Colman,  '  [  cannot  give  you  any  adequate 
idea' — extensive  parks,  through  which  you 
ride  for  miles  and  miles — herds  of  deer,  sheep, 
and  cattle — twenty-five  race  horses  in  the  sta- 
ble, and  a  groom  for  each — an  aviary,  filled 
with  a  variety  of  splendid  birds,  fish-ponds, 
grottos,  &c. 

"  The  annual  income  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  proprietor  of  Chatsworth,  is  said  to 
be  £200,000,  or  one  million  of  dollars.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  nobleman's  seat 
in  the  kingdom.  His  orioreZf^m,  covering  many 
acres,  contains  one  or  more  specimens  of  every 
tree  that  can  he  acclimated — the  kitchen  gar- 
den covers  twelve  acres — a  conservatory,  387 
feet  long,  117  wide,  67  high,  with  a  carriage 
way.  This  conservatory  is  covered  with  7600 
square  feet  of  glass,  and  warmed  with  hot  wa- 
ter, passing  through  an  extent  of  seven  miles. 
The  fountain  at  Chatsworth  throws  the  water 
to  the  height  of  276  feet.  Here  the  Duke 
owns  3,500  acres  and  96,000  in  Derbyshire. 
For  a  minute  description  of  these  sumptuous 
residences,  and  a  full  account  of  their  interior 
arrangements,  style  of  living,  &c.,  the  reader 
is  relerred  to  the  letters  of  Colman. 

"On  page  108,  vol.  1,  Colman  gives  an 
account  of  several  noblemen  whose  annual  in 
come  varied  from  £100,0;)0  to  £150,000 
that  is,  from  $51)0,000  ioi|750,000.  Speakiii- 
of  Lord  Yarborough,  he  says,  that  his  lord-hii 
'  has  an  indefinite  nimiber  of  hunters,  &i-.  &c. ;' 
and  adds — '  It  was  the  custom  at  this  place  for 
'  his  lordship,  and  his  guests  were  always  in- 
vited to  accompany  him,  at  nine  o'cKjck  pre- 
cisely, in  the  cvuuig,  to  visit  his  staliles,  where 
the  hunting  ami  ri.lm-  Imrscs  are  kopl,  which 
were  reached  by  a  covered  passage  way  from 
the  hnuse.  The  stables  presenied  all  the  neat- 
ness of  a  house  parlour,  and  the  grooms  were 
more  than  a  dozen  in  number,  all  drawn  up  in 
a  line  to  receive  the  company.'  Lord  Yar- 
borough has  more  than  60,000  acres  in  his 
plantation  ;  he  has  600  tenants,  and  you  can 
ride  thirty  miles,  in  a  direct  line,  upon  his 
estate.  '  l\tany  of  the  tenants  of  Lord  Yarbo- 
rough pay  1000  and  1400  guineas  a  year  rent, 


and  several  of  them  live  like  noblemen,  keep- 
ng  their  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  and  servants 
n  livery.' 

"  Of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  style  of  living, 
&c.,  Colman  says  :  '  The  service  at  dinner 
always  silver  or  gold  throughout,  plates 
and  dishes,  e.\cept  for  the  jellies  and  puddings, 
lid  those  the  most  beauiilul  china.'  In  truth 
Colman's  book  resembles  the  grotto  of  Aiilipa- 
ros,  the  glitter  of  whose  illuminated  stalactites 
does  not  surpass  the  splendour  of  the  gold,  and 
silver,  and  diamonds,  and  pearls,  which  were 
displayed  belbre  him.  In  a  certain  sense, 
apart  from  the  valuable  and  curious  informa- 
ion  which  it  conveys,  this  woik  may,  fitly 
enough,  be  called — the  ladies'  own  book.  The 
Duke  has  more  than  forty  race-horses,  and 
sixtv  grooms  and  hostlers.  His  salmon  fishery 
at  the  Gordon  Castle  used  to  be  let  for  £10,- 
000,  and  now  lets  for  £7,000  per  annum,  or 
$35,000. 

"  If  the  reader  is  desirous  of  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  style  of  surpassing  splendour  in 
which  a  British  baronet  may  live,  with  his  500 
tenants  around  him,  he  will  be  abundantly 
gratified,  by  turning  to  Colman's  account  of 
Sir  Charles  Morgan's  establishment  at  Trede- 
gar, vol.  1,  p.  293.  Then  let  him  turn  to  the 
account  of  VV'oburn  abbey,  p.  310,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which,  says  Mr. 
C,  '  in  its  magnificence  distances  anything  I 
have  yet  seen,  and  next  to  the  royal  palace, 
may  be  considered  the  acme  of  elegance  and 
grandeur.' 

"  After  alluding  to  a  court  ball,  at  which 
one  lady  wore  £60,000,  or  $300,000  worth 
of  diamonds,  Mr.  C.  remarks:  'The  Duchess 
of  Roxburgh,  whom  1  do  not  know,  appealed 
most  splendidly;  and  well  she  might,  as  the 
annual  income  of  the  Duke  is  stated  to  be 
£300,000.' 

"  U|)on  this  point  these  statements  may  suf- 
fice. There  are  very,  very  few  of  our  wealth- 
iest men,  whose  entire  estate  is  eqiial  to  the 
income  of  this  nobleman,  for  a  single  year. 

"  In  the  eyes  of  these  noblemen,  our  '  mer- 
chant princes'  must  appear  to  be  a  set  of  beg- 
garly iisllows.  'I'he  comparative  estimate  of 
wealth  is  well  exhibited  in  the  remark  of  .lohn 
Jacob  Astor,  of  New  Y'ork,  who  is  repiirled  to 
have  said,  that  riches  were  not  essential  to 
happiness,  and  that  he  who  had  only  $500,000 
was  as  well  off" as  if  he  were  a  rich  man. 

"Colman's  accounts  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  Ireland  are  not  surprising.  Too 
many  years  we  have  heard  this  story  from 
every  traveller  who  has  visiied  that  unhappy 
country.  Mis  statements  of  the  squalid  pov- 
erty a"ud  intolerable  filth  of  Edml.urgh  and 
Dundee — honnie   Jjuuclte — are    rather    starl- 

"  In  connection  with  the  poverty  of  Ireland, 
Colman  presents  an  'extract  from  the  probrites 
of  fiirlunes,  left  by  Irish  bishops,  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  1832' — meaning  bish- 
ops of  the  Protestant  E|)iseopal  Church,  whose 
sees  werr  in  Ireland.  The  ag^n'g.ile  wealth 
of  eleven  d  ce.asiil  liishups  amminliil  to  one 
million  eii^lit  biimlii  il  :iiid  seventy-live  ihoU' 
sand  pounds  sterliui; — or  mne  millions  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars, 
The  wealthiest  of  these  descendants  of  poor 


St.  Peter  was  Agar,  bishop  of  Cashel,  whose 
estate  is  set  down  at  £400,000,  or  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars." 

"Thou  shall  not  make  to  thyselfany  graven 
mage,  the  likeness  of  anything  in  the  heavens 
ibove,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth  ;  thou   shalt  not  how  down  to 

nor  worship  it,  for  I  the  Lord  thy  God  am 
a  jealous  God."  "  I  am  the  Lord,  that  is  my 
name;  I  will  not  give  my  glory  to  another  nor 
Tiy  praise  to  graven  images." 

Perhaps  this  command  is  not  in  the  Catholic 
Bible,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  truth  ;  and  all 
mage  reverence  is  an  abomination  to  the  liv- 
ng  God  ;  especially,  we  may  believe,  among 
those  who  call  themselves  Christians.  But  it 
is  a  part  of  the  Popish  mummery  to  idolize  a 
stock  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  and  to  attribute 
to  it  curative  powers.  To  impose  upon  the 
credulous  the  idea  that  the  work  of  man's 
hands  is  Jesus  himself  going  about  to  heal  the 
sick,  is  so  palpable  a  violation  of  truth  and  of 
cotnmon  sense,  that  nothing  but  a  dark,  de- 
graded mind,  could  submit  to  it. 

"  The  Pope's  State  Carriage,  a  most  gor- 
geous vehicle,  commenced  by  Leo  Xll.,  finish- 
ed by  Gregory  XVI.,  and  retouched  during 
the  reign  of  Pins  IX.,  at  an  expense  altogether 
of  24,000  scudi  (£5,001),  was  yesterday  con- 
veyed in  great  pornp  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
Franciscan  Convent  of  Ara  Cocri,'on  the  Capi- 
loline  hill,  where  it  was  formally  made  over  to 
iho  monks,  to  serve  exclusively  for  the  revered 
image  of  the  infant  Jesus,  when  carried  to  visit 
the  sick  and  dying  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
This  image,  considered  by  its  beneficial  results 
to  be  one  of  the  most  miraculous  that  Rome 
posse.sses,  has  nevertheless  been  hitherto  borne 
on  its  charitable  missions  in  an  exceedingly 
shabby  coach,  so  that  the  soldiers  of  the  corps 
de  gvarde  seldoin  recognized  the  equipage  in 
time  to  present  arms  before  it  had  gone  by  ; 
but,  yesterday -afternoon,  the  good  citizens  and 
their  wives  wept  with  delight  on  beholding  the 
santa  bambino,  attended  by  the  guardian 
monks,  insttilled  in  all  the  splendours  of  the 
papal  carriage,  and  proceeding  triumphantly 
down  the  Corso  to  visit  the  sick  and  wounded 
at  the  hospital  of  San  Giacomo." 

WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Princip.al.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  \V. 
Tatum. 


DiEn,  at  ilic  residcace  of  Pliilip  M.  Price,  Philada., 
on  the  2nd  inst,,  Rachel  Price,  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
i»  llie  26th  year  of  her  age. 

,  at  lier  residence  in  tliis  city,  on  tlie  evening' 

dfthe  10th  inst.,  Sarah  H.  Yar.vall,  in  the  57lh  year 
of  her  age ;  a  member  of  Twelfth  Street  Monthly 
Meeting. 

,  on  the  lOth  inslant,  Han.vah  SjiiTn,  wife  of 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  in  the  5(;ih  year  of  her  age;  a  mem- 
ber of  Twelfth  Street  Monthly  Meeting. 
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John  Pounds— Sheriff  Watson— The  Ragged 
Schools  of  Aberdeen. 

(Concluded  from  page  347.) 

The  social  revolution  which  Aberdeen  has 
indergone,  through  the  agency  of  Industrial 
jchools,  is  now  matter  of  history.  A  few 
rears  since,  there  were  230  children  in  tiie 
own,  and  328  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  who 
—compelled  by  their  own  or  their  parents'  ne- 
lessities  to  cater  for  their  immediate  wants — 
)rowled  about  the  streets,  and  roved  far  and 
vide  through  the  country, — cheating  and  steal- 
ng  their  daily  avocations.  Now,  !>.  begging 
;hild  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  and  juvenile  crime 
s  comparatively  unknown.  The  Industrial 
Schools  have,  by  mild  and  gentle  persuasion, 
fathered  these  poor  neglected  children  under 
la  humble  but  comfortable  roof.  The  beggar 
bovs  and  srirls,  "  poor  nurslings  of  the  storm, 
who  werelbund  in  the  bleak  dead  of  winter, 
with  a  lew  thin  rags  hanging  loosely  on  their 
pale,  emaciated,  and  haggard  bodies, — cower- 
ins  for  shelter  in  nooks  and  alleys,  or 
their  dailv  bread  from  door  to  door,— 


the  country."  From  iheir  last  Report  it  ap- 
pears, that  while  in  1841  there  were  928  va- 
grant boys  apprehended,  in  1846  there  were 
only  14,  and  in  1847  the  number  was  still 
further  reduced  to  6.  And  this  decrease  of 
juvenile  vagrancy  is  atlributed  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  "  the  activity  of  the  Rural  Police,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  admirable  Schools  of 
Industry."  Lord  Mackenzie,  at  the  close  of 
the  Circuit  Court  trials  in  September,  1847, 
thus  bore  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Aber- 
deen Industrial  Schools: — "  I  know,"  .said  his 
lordship,  "the  benevolent  institutions  of  Aber- 
deen. They  were  established  for  the  purpose 
of  making  provision  for  feeding,  clothing,  and 
training  ihose  poor  creatures  whose  poverty 
makes  them  peculiarly  liable  to  fall  into  crime  ; 
and  doubtless  they  have  had  a  great  effect  in 
rendering  the  cases  brought  before  this  Court 
fewer  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been." 
And  Sir  George  Grey,  in  discussing  Lord 
Ashley's  motion  in  June  last  year,  said,  "  He 
thought  that  the  Ragged  Schools  established 
in  different  parts  of  this  country  and  of  Scot- 
land were  to  be  numbered  amongst  the  most 
valuable  institutions  of  the  country.  Some 
years  ago  he  had  read  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est an  account  of  the  results  produced  by  that 
school  in  Aberdeen  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  and  the  success  of  which  was  so  mainly 
owino-  to  the  admirable  exertions  of  SherifT 
Walson."  And  Sir  George  also  remarks  on 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  Child's  Asylum — 
"It  appeared  that  when  a  child  was  found 
begging,  instead  of  being  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate and  sent  to  prison,  he  was  at  once  put 
into  apartments  connected  with  ihe  Child's  Re- 
fuge. This  had  put  a  stop  to  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  had  effected  great  reform  in.  Ab- 
erdcai."  Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  public 
he  benefits  derived  from 


i  now 
enioyingall  the  comforts  of  a  cheerful  hou.e,  j  testimonies  borne  to 
combined  with  the  inestimable  blessings  of  re-    the  Aberdeen  Industrial  Schools, 
li.nous,  moral,  and    industrial   training.     Mr.        We   shall    never   forget  a  visit  we   pai 
Sheriff  Watson  states,  that  '  the  object  of  the   these   Industrial   Schools   of  Aberdeen.     Oui 
Aberdeen  Schools  was  to  obviate  a  great  social  |  first  visit  was  to  the  .luvemle  School  of  Indus- 
evil  bv  the  withdrawing  altogether  from 


id   to 


and  vagrancy,  the  whole  outcast  and  mendi- 
cant chlldreii  of  the  poor,  and  training  them  to 
habits  of  industry  ;"  and  that  "this  has  in  a 
oreat  measure  been  accomplished."  The  Pri- 
son Beard  of  Aberdeenshire  report  that  "  the 
value  of  these  schools  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated," and  ihat  "experience  has  shown  iheii- 
complete  adaptation  lo  the  end  proposed." 
According  to  the  Prison  Reports,  there  were, 
in  1841,77  committals  of  juvenile  criminals, 
while  in  1848  there  were  only  19  under  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  Rural  Police  Commiltee  of 
the  county  of  Aberdeen  report,  in  1846,  that 
".the  most  gratifying  part  of  the  results  of  last 


year  s  e.\perience  const 


in  the  almost  com- 


plete disappearance  of  juvenile  v^rants  from 


ry,  established  in  184-5,  in  connexion  with  ihe 
Police  authorities,  and  occupying  spacious  pre- 
tiises  in  Sugar  House  Lane,  on  the  banks  of 
he  Dee.  As  we  entered  this  school,  the  chil- 
dren were  finishing  a  plain  but  substantial 
On  one  side  of  the  room,  some  fifty 
or  sixty  boys,  from  three  to  fourteen  years  of 
not  the  miserable,  pale-faced,  ragged  ur- 
chins we  had  pictured  to  our  mind,  but  clean, 
rosy-faced,  light-hearted,  happy  children  ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  some  fony  or  fifty  girls — 
from  their  gentle,  amiable  appearance,  even 
more  prepossessing  than  the  boys — were  all 
busily  engaged,  tinnies  in  hand,  in  discussing 
a  plentifuT  supply  of  soup  and  bread.  Dinner 
over,  and  a  short  grace  said  by  one  of  the 
boys,  the  children  eagerly  sought  the  play 


ground.  We  never  saw  beggar  boys  so  hearty 
and  gladsome.  Long  may  that  lighl-hearled, 
merrv,  ringing  laut;h  be  theirs.  We  doubt 
not  inany  a^molher's  heiirt  has  leapt  with  glad- 
ness ti)  see  her  children,  once  starving  and 
spiritless,  now  chubby  and  well-favoured,  gam- 
boiling  in  all  the  happy  innocence  common  to 
their  tender  years.  We  visited  the  kilchen  ; 
every  thing  was  neal  and  orderly.  One  ser- 
nt  manages  the  whole  culinary  department 
with  the  assistance  of  the  girls,  ail  nf  whom 
by  turns  officiate  in  the  kitchen,  which  by  the 
ay,  from  what  we  could  gather  from  a  cerr 
tain  smart  lillle  Miss  then  and  there  on  duly, 
seemed  to  be  rather  a  favourite  branch  of  the 
girls'  education.  The  room  immediately  above 
he  dining-hall  is  the  working-ioom  of  the 
boys.  Here  we  encountered  the  in  our  day 
much-dreaded  dominie.  He  shewed  to  us  the 
roll-bonk,  as  the  lest  of  regular  attendance. 
We  confess  lo  have  been  entire  sceptics  before 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  We  could  not 
bring  ourselves  for  one  moment  to  fancy  that 
cliildren,  wild  and  wayward  as  Ihe  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  could  all  at  once  be  broken  in,  and 
restrained  by  the  gentle  curb  of  an  Industrial 
School.  We  eagerly  dived  into  the  roll-book, 
that  we  might  triumph  in  our  scepticism — page 
afier  page  we  rapidly  turned  over,  but  found, 
lias  for  our  unbelief!  that  except  in  one  or  two 
nstances  where  "  unwell"  was  opposite  to  the 
name,  there  was  scarce  a  child  marked  absent. 
On  our  expressing  surprise  at  Ihis  discovery, 
mingled  with  wonder  that  children,  who  had 
been  at  first  in  a  manner  compelled  to  attend 
this  school,  as  a  punishment  for  begging  or 
other  juvenile  delinquency,  shoidd  be  so  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance,  we  were  informed  that 
the  same  pijverty,  which  in  so  many  instances 
keeps  whole  families  from  school,  is  the  very 
cause  of  the  regular  ailendance  of  these  chil- 
dren, who,  prevented  by  the  police  from  beg- 
ging or  prowling  about  the  streets,  are  unable 
to  ])rocure  food  away  from  their  school-room. 
We  were  soon  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries 
of  copy-books,  with  histories  of  boys,  juvenile 
prodigies,  who,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  really 
learned  the  art  of  writing,  from  strokes  down 
to  large  text,  as  proved  by  absolute  demonstra- 
tion to  unbelieving  eyes,  in  the  short  space  of 
one  calendar  month.  We  had  mastered  these 
details  and  many  olhei-s  loo  numerous  to  men- 
tion, wdien  the  boys — their  play-hour  over — 
came  running  up  stairs,  and  bolted  into  the 
room  with  smiling  faces.  Some  made  for  the 
nets — and  all  at  once  round  the  room,  a  large 
net  manufactory  seemed  to  have  sprung  into 
being  ;  while  others,  inore  intellectually  inclin- 
ed, ranged  themselves  in  a  class  round  a  circle 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  commenced 
their  studies.  All  this  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment.    VV'e  amused  ourselves  for  some  little 
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lime  ciiatling;  wilh  tlie  boys,  and  watchiiH;  them 
at  their  various  avocations — the  skill  of  some 
of  the  little  nel-makers  was  indeed  surprising! 
— and,  after  a  hasty  peep  into  the  girls'  room 
down  stairs,  where  the  older  girls  were  busily 
occupied  in  combing  and  brushing  the  locks  of 
the  younger  girls,  and  in  a  truly  disinterested 
spirit,  making  them  even  more  captivating  than 
themselves,  we  \el\  Sugar  House  Lane  to  visit 
the  other  Industrial  Schools  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  town.  We  could  communicate 
much  interesting  information  regarding  these 
schools,  but  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  fur- 
ther to  dilate  on  this  branch  of  our  subject.  It 
is  enough  for  our  present  purpose,  if  we  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  that  the  Industrial 
Schools  have  not  only  effectually  cleared  Aber- 
deen of  beggars  and  juvenile  delinquents,  but 
that  they  have  also  been  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  these  poverty-stricken  and  helpless  children  ; 
there  being  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are 
happier  now  than  in  their  former  wandering 
and  precarious  mode  of  existence.  That  these 
schools  are  popular,  the  regular  attendance  of 
the  children  lends  necessarily  to  shou-.  Nor 
less  stiongly  is  the  striking  (iict  illustrated, 
that  their  Ibrmer  life  had  been  one  not  of 
choice  but  of  necessity.  So  soon  as  the  plain- 
est food  was  supplied  to  iheni,  they  at  once 
abandoned  their  irregular  and  unsettled  habits 
of  living,  and  embraced  with  gladness  the  life 
of  a  schoolboy — at  all  times  must  irksome  to 
the  young  of  all  classes,  and  which  from  their 
former  erratic  life  must  have  been  peculiarly 
so  to  iliem. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  Aberdeen 
Schools  of  Industry  not  only  because  they 
were  among  the  first  established,  but  because 
in  no  other  town  have  we  been  able  to  find 
any  Industrial  Schools  in  the  least  degree  ap- 
proaching to  the  complete  and  thoroughly  ma- 
tured system  of  the  schools  in  Aberdeen. 
There  the  system  seems  now  so  complete  as  to 
bring  within  its  operation  every  possible  grade 
of  children.  But  this  was  not  the  work  of  a 
day.  We  have  seen  how  gradually  these 
schools  extended  I  heir  sway,  and  how  each 
new  school  was  formed  to  supply  the  wants  of, 
and  was  fitted  into  the  other,  so  as  to  make 
one  harmonious  whole.  First,  gratuitous  edu- 
cation was  offered — that  plan  only  partially 
succeeded.  Next,  gratuitous  food  and  indus- 
trial training  were  held  out  as  inducements — 
still,  though  many  children  came,  many  stay- 
ed away.  Then,  under  the  Police  Act,  beg- 
ging was  interdicted,  and  all  other  supplies  were 
cut  otf;  yet  there  remained  behind  ihe  worst 
class  of  vagrant  children,  who  gained  their 
bread  by  thieving.  And,  lastly,  these  were 
provided  foi  by  the  "  Child's  Asylum,"  through 
which  those  juvenile  criminals  who,  niidu  in- 
vesligation,  were  thought  to  lif  iiiilvi  nfiinl  m 
iniqifity,  and  whose  parents  \\r[-r  hiiimIv  disii- 
tule,  were  sent  to  si-hool  insl!';(d  nl'  imInmii. 
The  greater  number  of  the  large  towns  ol 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  have  now 
Ragged  or  Industrial  Schools  similar  to  the 
first  established  school  in  Aberdeen.  But  we 
are  not  aware  that  in  any  of  these  towns  beg- 
ging has  been  prohibited  and  Industrial  Schools 
established  instead,  or  that  these  schools  have 
been  substituted  for  prisons  in  the  reformation 


of  youthful  delinquents.  Without  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  system  we  believe  no  town  can 
be  freed  from  juvenile  mendicity  and  crime, 
and  we  would,  therefore,  press  strongly  on  all 
those  who  have  formed  their  schools  afier  the 
model  of  the  first  Industrial  School  in  Aber- 
deen, (and  we  believe  there  are  few  Industrial 
Schools  in  Great  Britain  that  will  not  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  debt  which  they  owe  to 
hat  city,)  that  they  should  not  rest  satisfied 
until  they  have  established  for  themselves  as 
complete  and  well  matured  a  system  as  that 
of  the  Aberdeen  Schools  of  Industry. 

Letters  from  Cuba. 

BY  W.  C.  BRYANT. 

Matanzas,  April  16,  1849. 
My  expectations  of  the  scenery  of  the  island 
of  Cuba  and  of  the  magnificence  of  its  vegeta- 
ion,  have  not  been  quite  fulfilled.  This  place 
is  but  sixty  miles  to  the  east  of  Havana,  but 
he  railway  which  brings  you  hither,  takes 
,'ou  over  a  sweep  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
n  the  interior  of  the  island.  I  madeanexcur- 
;ion  from  Havana  to  the  San  Antonio  de  los 
Boanos,  a  pleasant  little  town  at  nine  leagues 
distant,  in  a  southeast  direction,  from  the  capi- 
tal, in  what  is  called  the  Vuelta  Abajo.  1 
have  also  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  some 
fine  sugar  estates  to  the  southeast  of  Matanzas,^ 
so  that  I  may  claim  to  have  seen  something  of 
the  face  of  the  country  of  which  I  speak. 

At  this  season  the  hills  about  Havana,  and 
the  pastures  everywhere,  have  an  arid  look 
russet  hue,  like  sandy  fields  with  us  when 
scorched  by  a  long  drought,  or  like  our  mea- 
dows in  winter.  This,  however,  is  the  dry 
season  ;  and  when  I  was  told  that  only  tw 
showers  of  rain  have  fallen  since  October,  I 
only  wondered  that  so  much  vegetation  was 
lefi,  and  that  the  verbenas  and  other  herl 
which  clothed  the  ground,  should  yet  retain, 
as  I  perceived  they  did,  when  I  saw  them 
nearer,  an  inextinguished  lile.  I  have,  there- 
fore, the  disadvantage  of  seeing  Cuba  not  only 
in  the  dry  season,  but  near  the  close  of  an  un- 
commonly dry  season.  Next  month  the  rainy 
season  connnences,  when  the  whole  island,  I 
am  told,  even  the  barrenest  parts,  flushes  into 
a  deep  verdure,  creeping  plants  climb  over  all 
the  rocks  and  ascend  the  trees,  and  the  mighty 
palms  put  out  their  new  foliage. 

Shade,  however,  is  the  great  luxury  of  a 
warm  climate,  and  why  the  people  of  Cuba  do 
not  surround  their  habitations  in  the  country 
in  the  villages,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  large 
towns,  with  a  dense  umbrage  of  trees,  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  exactly  understand.  In  their 
rieh  soil,  and  in  their  perpetually  genial  cli- 
iiiiilo,  trees  grow  wilh  great  rapidity,  and  they 
have  many  noble  ones  both  for  size  and  foli- 
age. The  royal  palm,  wilh  its  tall,  straighl, 
columnar  trunk  of  a  whitish  hue,  only  uplii 
a  Corinthian  capital  of  leaves,  and  casts  but 
narrow  shadow  ;  but  it  iningles  finely  with 
other  trees,  and  planted  in  avenues,  forms  a 
colonade  nobler  than  any  of  the  ancient  porti 
cos  to  the  Egyptian  temples.  There  is  no 
thicker  foliage  or  fresher  green  than  that  of 
the   mango,  which  daily   drops  its  abundant 


fruit  for  several  months  in  the  year,  and  the' 
mamey  and  Ihe  sapote,  fruit  trees  also,  are  i 
leaf  during  the  whole  of  the  dry  season  ;  even 
the  Indian  fig,  which  clasps  and  kills  the  larg. 
est  trees  of  the  forest,  and  at  last  takes  their 
place,  a  stately  tree  with  a  sto'jt  trunk  of  its 
own,  has  its  unfading  leaf  of  vivid  green. 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  an  expression  of' 
impatience  that  these  trees  have  not  been' 
formed  into  groups,  embowering  the  dwellings, 
and  into  groves,  through  which  the  beams  of 
the  sun,  here  so  fierce  at  noon-day,  could  not. 
reach  the  ground  beneath.  There  is  in  fact 
nothing  of  ornamental  cultivation  in  Cuba,  ex- 
cept of  the  most  formal  kind.  Some  private 
gardens  there  are,  carefidly  kept,  but  all  of 
the  stiflTest  pattern  ;  and  there  is  nothing  which 
brings  out  the  larger  vegetation  of  the  region 
in  I  hat  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  might 
belong  to  it.  In  the  Quinta  del  Obispo,  or 
Bishop's  Garden,  which  is  open  to  the  public, 
you  find  shade,  which  you  find  nowhere  else, 
but  the  trees  are  planted  in  straight  alleys,  and 
the  water-roses,  a  species  of  water  lily  of  im- 
mense size,  fragrant,  and  pink-coloured,  grow 
in  a  square  tank,  fed  by  a  straight  canal,  with 
sides  of  hewn  stone. 

Let  me  say,  however,  that  when  I  asked  for 
trees,  I  was  referred  to  the  hurricanes  which 
have  recently  ravaged  the  island.  One  of 
these  swept  over  Cuba  in  1844,  uprooting  the 
palms  and  the  orange  groves,  and  laying  pros- 
trate the  avenues  of  trees  on  the  coffee  planta- 
tions. The  l^aseo  Isabel,  a  public  promenade, 
between  the  walls  of  Havana  and  the  streets 
of  the  new  town,  was  formerly  over-canopied 
with  lofty  and  spreading  trees,  which  this  tem- 
pest levelled  to  the  ground;  it  has  now  beea 
planted  with  rows  of  young  trees,  which  yield 
a  meagre  shade.  In  1846  came  another  hur- 
ricane, still  more  terrific,  destroying  much  of 
the  beauty  which  the  first  had  spared. 

Of  laie  years,  also,  such  of  the  orange  trees 
as  were  not  uprooted,  or  have  recently  been 
planted,  have  been  attacked  by  the  insect  which 
a  few  years  since  was  so  destructive  lo  the 
same  tree  of  Florida.  The  effect  upon  the 
tree  resembles  that  of  a  blight;  the  leaves 
grow  sere,  and  the  branches  die.  You  may 
imagine,  therefore,  that  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed not  to  find  the  air,  as  it  is  at  this 
season  in  the  south  of  Iialy,  fragrant  with  the 
odours  of  orange  and  lemon  blossoms.  Or- 
anges are  scarce,  and  not  so  fine,  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  Havana  and  Matanzas,  as  in  the  fiuit 
shops  of  New  York.  I  hear,  however,  that 
there  ai'e  portions  of  the  island  which  wei-e 
spared  by  these  hurricanes,  and  that  there  are 
others  where  the  ravages  of  the  insect  have 
nearly  ceased,  as  I  have  been  told  is  also  the 
case  in  Florida. 

I  have  mentioned  my  excursion  to  San  An- 
tonio. I  went  thither  by  railway,  in  a  car 
made  at  Newark,  drawn  by  an  engine  made  in 
New  York,  and  worked  by  an  American  engi- 
neer. For  some  distance  we  passed  through 
fields  of  the  sweet  potato,  which  here  never 
requires  a  second  planting,  and  propagates 
itself  perpetually  in  the  soil,  patches  of  maize, 
low  groves  of  bananas  with  their  dark  stems, 
and  plantains  with  their  green  ones,  and  large 
tracts   producing  the   pine   apple  growing  in 
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rows  like  carrots.  Then  came  plantations  of 
he  sugar-cane  with  its  sedge-iike  blades  of 
pale  green,  then  extensive  tracts  of  pasturage 
with  scattered  shrubs  and  tall  dead  weeds,  the 
growth  of  the  last  summer,  and  a  ihin  herbage 
)itlen  close  to  the  soil.  Here  and  there  was 
an  abandoned  coffee  plantation,  where  cattle 
were  browzing  among  the  half  perished 
shrubs  and  broken  rows  of  trees,  and  the  ne- 
glected hedges  of  the  wild  pine,  piaa  raton,  as 
ihe  Cubans  call  it,  were  interrupted  with  broad 
gaps. 

Somelimes  we  passed  the  cottages  of  the 
monttros,  or  peasants,  built  often  of  palin 
leaves,  the  walls  formed  of  the  broad  sheath  of 
the  leaf  fastened  to  posts  of  bamboo,  and  the 
roof  thatched  with  the  long  plume-like  leaf 
itself.  The  door  was  sometimes  hung  with  a 
kind  of  curtain  to  exclude  the  sun,  which  the 
dusky-complexioned  women  and  children  put 
aside  to  gaze  at  us  as  we  passed.  These 
dwellings  were  often  picturesque  in  their  ap- 
pearance, with  a  grove  of  plantains  behind,  a 
thicket  of  bamboo  by  its  side,  waving  its  wil- 
low-like sprigs  in  the  wind  ;  a  pair  of  mango 
trees  near,  hung  with  fruit  just  ripening,  and 
reddish  blossoms  just  opening,  and  a  cocoa 
tree  or  two  lifting  high  above  the  rest  its  im- 
mense feathery  leaves  and  its  clusters  of 
green  nuts. 

We  now  and  then  met  the  monteros  them- 
selves scudding  along  on  their  little  horses,  in 
that  pace  which  we  call  a  rack.  Their  dress 
was  a  panama  hat,  a  shirt  worn  over  a  pair  of 
pantaloons,  a  pair  of  rough  cowskin  shoes, 
one  of  which  was  armed  with  a  spur,  and  a 
sword  lashed  to  the  left  side  by  a  belt  of  cot- 
ton cloth.  They  are  men  of  manly  bearing, 
of  thin  make,  but  often  of  a  good  figure,  with 
well  spread  shoulders,  which,  however,  have  a 
stoop  jn  them,  contracted,  1  suppose,  by  riding 
always  with  a  short  stirrup. 

Forests,  too,  we  passed.  You,  doubtless, 
suppose  that  a  forest,  in  a  soil  and  climate  like 
this,  must  be  a  dense  growth  of  trees  with  co- 
lossal stems  and  leafy  summits.  A  forest  in 
Cuba — all  that  I  have  seen  are  such — is  a 
thicket  of  shrubs  and  creeping  plants,  through 
which  one  would  suppose  that  even  the  wild- 
cats of  the  country  would  find  it  impossible  to 
make  their  way.  Above  this  impassable  jun- 
gle rises  here  and  there  the  palm,  or  the  gigan- 
tic ceyba  or  cotton  tree,  but  more  often  trees 
of  A\r  less  beauty,  thinly  scattered,  and  with 
few  branches  disposed  without  symmetry,  and 
at  this  season,  often   leafless. 

We  reached  San  Antonio  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  went  to  the  inn  of  La  Punta, 
where  we  breakfasted  on  rice  and  fresh  eggs, 
and  a  dish  of  meat  so  highly  flavoured  with 
garlic  thai  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  to 
what  animal  it  belonged.  .  .  . 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  coffee 
estates  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
San  Antonio  are  some  which  have  been  reput- 
ed very  fine  ones.  A  young  man,  in  a  checked 
blue  and  white  shirt,  worn  like  a  frock  over 
checked  pantaloons,  with  a  spur  on  one  heel, 
offered  to  procure  us  a  volante,  and  we  engag- 
ed him.  He  brought  us  one  with  two  horses, 
a  negro  postilion  sitting  on  one,  and  the  shafts 
of  the  vehicle  borne  by  the  other.     We  set  off. 


passing  through  fields  guarded  by  stiff-leaved  | 
hedges  of  the  ratoon  pme,  over  ways  so  bad  \ 
that  if  the  motion  of  the  volante  v/ere  not  the 
easiest  in  the  world  we  should  have  taken  an  i 
unpleasant  jolting.  The  lands  of  Cuba  fit  for 
cultivation,  are  divided  into  red  and  black  ;  we  i 
were  in  the  midst  of  the  red  lands,  consisting 
of  a  fine  earth  of  a  deep  brick  cohmr,  resting 
on  a  bed  of  soft,  porous,  chalky,  limestone.  In 
the  dry  season  the  surface  is  easily  dispersed 
into  dust,  and  stains  your  clothes  of  a  dull 
red. 

A  drive  of  four  miles,  through  a  country  full 
of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  brought  us  to  the 
gate  of  a  collee  plantation,  which  our  friend  in 
the  checked  shirt,  by  whom  we  were  accom- 
panied, opened  fur  us.  VVe  passed  up  to  the 
house  through  what  had  been  an  avenue  of 
palms,  but  was  now  two  rows  of  trees  at  very 
unequal  distances,  with  here  and  there  a 
sickly  orange  tree.  On  each  side  grew  the 
coffee-shrubs,  hung  with  flowers  of  snowy 
white,  but  unpruned  and  full  of  dry  and  leaf- 
less twigs.  In  every  direction  were  ranks  of 
trees,  prized  for  ornament  or  for  their  fruit, 
and  shrubs,  among  which  were  magnificent 
oleanders  loaded  with  flowers,  planted  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  partially  to  shelter  the  plants  from  the  too 
fierce  rays  of  the  s\m.  The  coffee  estate  is, 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  forest,  with  the  trees  and 
shrubs  arranged  in  straight  lines.  The  may- 
oral, or  steward  of  the  estate,  a  handsome 
Cuban,  with  white  teeth,  a  pleasant  smile,  and 
a  distinct  utterance  of  his  native  language,  re- 
ceived us  with  great  courtesy,  and  offered  us 
cigarillos,  though  he  never  used  tobacco,  and 
spirit  of  cane,  though  he  never  drank.  He  wore 
a  sword,  and  carried  a  large  flexible  whip, 
doubled  for  convenience  in  the  hand.  He 
showed  us  the  coffee  plants,  the  broad  platHjrms 
with  smooth  surfaces  of  cement  and  raised 
borders,  where  the  berries  were  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  the  mills  where  the  negroes  were  at 
work  separating  the  kernel  from  the  pulp  in 
which  it  is  enclosed. 

"These  coffee  estates,"  said  he,  "are  al- 
ready ruined,  and  the  planters  are  abandoning 
them  as  fast  as  they  can  ;  in  four  years  more 
there  will  not  be  a  single  coffee  plantation  on 
the  island.  They  cannot  afford  to  raise  coffee 
for  the  price  they  get  in  the  market." 

I  inquired  the  reason.  "  It  is,"  replied  he, 
"  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  season  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower.  If  we  have  rain  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  we  are  sure  of  a  good  crop  ; 
if  it  does  not  rain  the  harvest  is  small  ;  and 
the  failure  of  rain  is  so  common  a  circumstance 
that  we  must  leave  the  cultivation  of  coffee  to 
the  people  of  St.  Domingo  and  Brazil." 

1  asked  if  the  plantation  could  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  sugar  estate. 

"  Not  this,"  he  answered  ;  "  it  has  been  cul- 
tivated too  long.  The  land  was  originally 
rich,  but  it  is  exhausted" — tired  out  was  the 
expression  he  used — "  we  may  cultivate  maize 
or  rice,  for  the  dry  culture  of  rice  succeeds 
well  here,  or  we  may  abandon  it  to  grazing. 
At  present  we  keep  a  few  negroes  here  just  to 
gather  the  berries  which  ripen,  without  taking 
any  trouble  to  preserve  the  plants,  or  replace 
those  which  die." 


I  could  easily  believe,  from  what  I  saw  on 
his  estate,  that  there  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
beauty  of  vegetation  in  a  well-kept  coffee  plan- 
tation ;  but  the  formal  pattern  in  which  it  is 
disposed,  the  straight  alleys  and  rows  of  trees, 
the  squares  and  parallelograms,  showed  me 
that  there  was  no  beauty  of  arrangement.  We 
fell  in,  before  we  returned  to  our  inn,  with  the 
proprietor,  a  delicate-looking  person,  with  thin 
white  hands,  who  had  been  educated  in  Boston, 
and  spoke  English  as  if  he  had  never  lived 
anywhere  else.  His  manners,  compared  with 
those  of  his  steward,  were  exceedingly  frosty 
and  forbidding,  and  when  I  told  him  of  the 
civility  which  had  been  shown  us,  his  looks 
seemed  to  say  that  he  wished  it  had  been  other- 
wise. 

Returning  to  our  inn,  we  dined,  and  as  the 
sun  grew  low,  we  strolled  out  to  look  at  the 
town.  It  is  situated  on  a  clear  little  stream, 
over  which  several  bathing-houses  are  built, 
their  posts  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  current. 
Above  the  town,  it  flows  between  locky  banks, 
bordered  with  shrubs,  many  of  them  in  flower. 
Below  the  town,  after  winding  a  little  way,  it 
enters  a  cavern  yawning  in  the  limestone  rock, 
immediately  over  which  a  huge  ceyba  rises, 
and  stretches  iis  lealyarms  in  mid  heaven. 
Down  this  opening,  the  river  throws  itself,  and 
is  never  seen  again.  This  is  not  a  singular 
instance  in  Cuba.  The  island  is  hill  of  cav- 
erns  and  openings  in  the  rocks,  and  I  am  told 
that  many  of  the  streams  find  subterranean 
passages  to  the  sea.  There  is  a  well  at  the 
inn  of  La  Punta,  in  which  a  roaring  of  water 
is  constantly  heard.  It  is  the  sound  of  a  sub- 
terranean stream  rushing  along  a  passage  in 
the  rocks,  and  the  well  is  an  opening  into  its 
roof. 

In  passing  through  the  town,  I  was  struck 
with  the  neat  attire  of  those  who  inhabited  the 
humblest  dwellings.  At  the  door  of  one  of  the 
cottages,  I  saw  a  ijroup  of  children,  of  different 
ages,  all  quite  pretty,  with  oval  faces  and  glit- 
tering black  eyes,  in  clean,  fresh  dresses, 
which,  one  would  think,  could  scarcely  have 
been  kept  a  moment  without  being  soiled,  in 
that  dwelling,  with  its  mud  floor.  The  people 
of  Cuba  are  sparing  in  their  ablutions  ;  the  men 
do  not  wash  their  faces  and  hands  till  nearly 
mid-day,  for  fear  of  spasms  ;  and  of  the  wo- 
men, 1  am  told  that  many  do  not  wash  at  all, 
contenting  themselves  with  rubbing  their  cheeks 
and  necks  with  a  little  aguardiente;  but  the 
passion  for  clean  linen,  and,  among  the  men, 
for  clean  white  pantaloons,  is  universal.  The 
montero  himself,  on  a  holiday  or  any  public 
occasion,  will  sport  a  shirt  of  the  finest  linen, 
smoothly  ironed  and  starched  throughout,  from 
the  collar  downwards. 

The  next  day,  at  half-past  eleven,  we  left 
our  inn,  which  was  also  what  we  call  in  the 
United  States  a  country  store,  where  the  clerks 
who  had  just  pi-rformed  their  ablutions  and 
combed  their  hair,  were  making  cigars  behind 
the  counter  from  the  tobacco  of  the  Vuelta 
Abajo,  and  returned  by  the  railway  to  Ha- 
vana. We  procured  travelling  licenses  at  the 
cost  of  four  dollars  and  a  half  each,  for  it  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  government  to  levy  this 
tax  on  strangers  who  travel,  and  early  the 
following  morning  took  thetrain  for  .Mantanzas. 
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THE  RAINBOW. 

EV  HENRY  VAUGUAN.  — 1G46. 

"  Still  young  and  fine  1  but  what  is  slill  in  view 
We  slight  as  old  and  soil'd,  tlioiigh  fresh  and  new. 
How  bright  wert  thou,  when  Sliem's  admiring  eye 
Thy  burnislit,  flaming  Arch  did  first  descry  ! 
When  Teriih,  Nahnr,  Hariim,  Ahrrim,  Lot, 
Tlie  youthful  worWs  gray  fathers  in  one  knot, 
Did  with  intentive  looks  watch  every  hour 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each  shower  ! 
When  thou  dost  shine  darkness  looks  white  and  fair, 
Forms  turn  to  Music,  clouds  to  smiles  and  air  : 
Rain  gently  spends  his  honey-drops,  and  pours 
Balm  on  the  cleft  earth,  milk  on  grass  and  tlowers. 
Bright  pledge  of  peace  and  Sunshine  !  the  sure  tye 
Of  thy  Lord's  hand,  the  object*  of  his  eye  ! 
When  I  behold  thee,  though  my  light  be  dim. 
Distant  and  low,  I  can  in\hine  see  Him 
Who  looks  upon  thee  from  His  glorious  throne, 
And  minds  the  Covenant  'twixt  All  and  One." 


Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Crubb. 

CContinued  from  page  331.) 

The  following  letter  of  Chrislian  concern 
and  e.xpostul.-ition,  wiis  written  in  a  lime  when 
the  individual  nddressed  was  captivaiing  un- 
wary souls  hy  ihe  eloquence  of  a  fervid  ima<j;i- 
nation  and  fluency  of  speech,  and  before  he 
had  taken  those  open  steps  of  departure,  which 
resulted  in  his  separation  from  membership  in 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

To  Elisha   Bates. 

"Near  London,  Ninth  mo.  12th,  1834. 

•'  Dear  Fkie^jd, 

"  As  1  mentioned  to  thee  after  meet- 
ing last  evening,  I  feel  much  regret,  that  dur- 
ing thy  visit  to  this  nation,  some  of  us  have 
been  shut  out  from  thy  society.  As  an  indi- 
vidual [  can  truly  say  that  my  heart  has  been, 
and  still  is,  sensible  of  tender  love  toward  thee, 
and  interest  in  thy  passing  along,  as  a  brother, 
and  as  a  minister.  Thy  often  interrupted  health 
has  given  me  affectionately  to  sympathize  with 
thee,  Icnowing  from  experience  how  trying  this 
is;  and  perhaps  increased  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  wide  separation  from  home.  I  am, 
however,  aware  that  those  of  the  social  circle 
in  which  ihou.hast  moved,  are  not  only  rfis- 
posed  to  alleviate  the  suffering  permitted,  but 
abundantly  calculated  to  do  so. 

"  Now  suffer  me  to  pen  a  lillle  of  iny  sense 
of  deep  interest  respecting  thy  eni;at;ements  in 
word  and  doctrine;  having  never  before  ad- 
dressed tliee  on  pnper,  and  fearing  there  will 
be  no  opportunity  liir  verbal  communication. 
Perhaps  both  thou  and  I  think  that  we  speak 
under  the  same  influence  that  enabled  our  first 
Friends,  called  to  the  ministry,  to  preach 
Christ :  we  do,  however,  differ  with  respect  to 
our  views,  if  I  gather  what  thine  arc  from  thy 
cominunicalions  in  the  gallery  ;  for  it  seems  to 
me,  that  while  thou  recommends  and  enforcest 
faith  in  the  outward  coming  of  ilie  Iledeemer, 
and  in  all  that  He  did  nud  sufi;.ied  for  man- 
kind, in  that  prepared  body  in  which  He  offer- 
ed Himself  up  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  thou  dost  not  call  us  unto  His 
inward  coming,  by  which  all  may  partake  of 
salvation  through   Him,  even  those  who  are 


without  the  privilege  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
and  unless  we  who  have  them,  and  profess  be- 
lief therein,  come  to  this  revelation  of  the  Sa- 
viour in  our  hearts,  we  are  yet  in  our  sins.  I 
have  never  once  heard  thee  preach  universal 
grace,  and  I  confess,  as  an  individual,  1  can- 
not recognise  thy  ministry  in  the  anointing; 
for  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God  is  evidenced  there- 
in, while  exposition  of  scripture,  in  the  '  wis- 
dom of  words,'  is  largely  set  forth.  Oh  !  my 
dear  brother,  I  am  sorely  grieved  for  thee. 
Was  it  always  thus  with  thee?  I  know  not 
how  to  rest  in  my  spirit,  without  acquainting 
thee  with  the  pain  that  I  feel,  lest  thy  best 
judgment  should  be  warped.  Great  is  the  in- 
fluence of  one  circumstanced  as  thou  art  : 
would  it  not  be  sorrowful  to  become  the  in- 
strument of  bringing  any  to  rest  in  that  which 
is  short  of  the  Gospel  dispensation  ?  I  am,  in 
a  sense  of  travail  of  soul  for  thy  truest  inter- 
ests, and  with  sincere  affection,  thy  real 
friend, 

Sarati  Grube." 

To . 

"Lexdcn,  First  mo.  loth,  1835. 
"  I  left  London  very  much  depressed. 
Perhaps  it  never  fell  to  my  lot  to  obtain  so 
little  substantial  relief  in  any  previous  going 
forth  as  a  minister ;  notwithstanding  it  cost  me 
great  conflict  and  suffering  to  leave  home,  and 
also  again  to  show  myself  in  London  ;  but  it 
behoves  us  to  become  willing  to  endure  the 
misconstructions  even  of  those  we  greatly  pre- 
fer to  ourselves,  when  our  words  and  conduct 
too,  appear  to  them  to  be  erroneous,  while  we 
can  appeal  to  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts,  that 
we  have  nothing  in  view  that  is  of  a  sinister 
nature,  or  that  desires  anything  contrary  to  His 
holy  will. 

"  I  suppose  thou  dost  not  think  that  anything 
was  elicited  at  the  Morning  Meeting,  calcu- 
lated to  render  Friends  of  the  old  school  less 
uneasy  than  they  have  long  been,  respecting 
the  novel  opinions  that  are  afloat.  I  confess 
that  my  apprehensions  were  rather  confirmed, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  to  cover 
and  gloss  over  the  unsoundness,  so  as  to  make 
it  less  tangible  than  when  so  much  caution  in 
expression  was  not  observed :  however  this  like- 
wise will, sooner  or  later,  be  detected,  and  made 
manifest  by  that  Spirit  which  '  searcheth  all 
things,  even  the  deep  things  of  God  ;'  yea, '  the 
hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies,  and 
the  waters  shall  overflow  the  hiding  place,' 
however  we  may  fortify  them  in  the  strength 
of  that  wisdom  which  is  Irorn  beneath." 

"Third  month  20th,  183G. 

"Oh!   the  wisdom   of  this 

world  !  what  mischief  it  does  by  meddling  with 
that  which  it  cannot  comprehend  I  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  will  yet 
prevail  over  it  all,  even  within  our  pale;  and 
Babel  builders  will  be  confounded,  as  indeed 
they  have  ever  been. 

"  I  wish  not  to  anticipate  the  coming  Year- 
ly Meeting :  there  is,  however,  a  class  very 
active  at  such   limes,  who  can   accommodate 


themselves  to  circumstances  and  to  persons 
too,  so  as  to  hold  fast  their  own  reputation. 
These  try  my  feelings  greatly,  for  it  is  such 
who,  not  being  decidedly  and  openly  for  the 
good  cause,  and  that  which  changeth  not,  nor 
avowing  themselves  on  the  side  of  those  who 
have  gone  away  from  us,  are  secretly  retard- 
ing the  work  that  rmist  divide  and  scatter,  and 
remove  all  that  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
the  light;  and  many  dear  young  people  are 
staggered  by  their  means." 


"  London,  Fifth  month,  1S36. 
"  I  had  a  very  awful  requiring,  on 
Fourth-day  morning,  of  a  visit  to  the  Men's 
Meeting,  where  my  Great  Master  opened  the 
way  for  me  to  lay  down  a  heavy  load  indeed  ; 
and  for  which  relief  I  felt  and  feel  humbly 
thankful. 

"I  still  hope  the  little  huinble  ones  will  be 
comforted  and  strengthened,  by  the  all-tran- 
quillizing influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
spreading  over  them  before  this  annual  assem- 
bly closes 

"  [The  following  is  the  substance  of  what 
was  delivered  by  S.  G.  in  the  visit  to  the  Men's 
Meeting,  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  letter  ;  and 
has  been  supplied  by  a  Friend  who  took  it 
down  shortly  alier.] 

"  '  I  am  come  among  you,  a  poor,  weak 
creature,  laden  with  a  burden,  the  weight  of 
which  cannot  be  expressed  even  by  the  tongue 
of  the  eloquent,  much  less  by  mine  ;  but  I  must 
endeavour  to  lay  it  down. 

"  'The  timeisnowcome,often  foretold, when 
the  Lord  would  descend  amongst  this  people 
as  the  rain,  the  storm,  and  the  overflowing 
flood.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged  that  a 
weighty  shaking  has  come  upon  us.  There 
are  among  you  those  who  have  been  as  fruit- 
ful branches,  but  for  want  of  abiding  in  the 
root,  and  retaining  the  sap,  are  withering,  and 
will  wither. 

"'The  foundation  of  every  individual  in 
this  Society  will  be  discovered,  whether  it  be 
'  upon  the  rock,'  or  '  upon  the  sand.'  '  Who- 
soever heareth  my  sayings,'  said  our  blessed 
Saviour,  '  and  doelh  them,  I  will  show  you  to 
whom  he  is  like.  He  is  like  a  man  which  built 
an  house,  and  digged  deep,''  (Friends,  you  do 
not  like  the  trouble  o^ digging  deep)  '  and  laid 
the  foundation  on  a  rock.'  The  Jews  heard 
this  saying  of  Christ  with  their  outward  ears, 
but,  having  their  inward  ears  closed,  they 
would  not  build  on  Him,  the  Rock  ;  and  when 
the  rain  descended,  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  they  fell. 

"  '  How  painful  were  the  suflerings  of  our 
Ibrefiiihers  in  coming  to  this  foundation  !  Their 
opponents  were  strong  in  the  words  of  scrip- 
ture,  like  those  formerly  who  thought  that  in 
them  they  had  eternal  life;  to  whom  our  dear 
Saviour  addressed  those  words — '  Ye  search 
the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have 
eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which  testify  of 
me  ;  and  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might 
have  life.'  Thus,  though  they  studied  the 
scriptures,  and  imagined  they  were  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  them,  yet,  resting  in  their 
outward  knowledge,  thev  would  not  come  unto 
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Him  of  whom  they  testified,  and  in  whom  alone 
here  is  hie.  You,  loo,  study  the  scriptures 
Dy  the  strength  of  your  rational,  intellectual 
acuities,  and  doubt  not  you  comprehend  their 
meaning;  and  here  you  stop:  you  refuse  to 
;ome  unto  Christ  in  His  inward  and  spiritual 
appearance  ;  you  will  not  hear  His  voice  speak- 
n  your  hearts,  and  are  therefore  rejecting 

'  Man  is  a  dark,  benighted  creature.     By 

his  natural   powers  he  cannot  know  himself; 

he  cannot  discover  his  way  out  of  the  fall,  into 

lasting  union  with   his   Maker  :   his  heart  is 

eceitful  above  all  things,  he  must  therefore 
come  unto  Him  who  searcheth  the  heart ;  and 

low  doth  He  search  the  heart  ?  by  His  Spirit ; 

for  the  Spirit  searcheth  nil  things  ;  yea,  the 
deep  things  of  God.'  '  For  what  man  know, 
eth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit  of  man 
which  is  in  him?  even  so  the  things  of  God 
knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God.'  The 
light  of  Christ  is  imparted  to  each  of  us  ;  a 
measure  of  the  same  Spirit  that  gave  forth  the 
scriptures.  VVhen  Adam  had  transgressed  the 
commands  of  his  Maker,  he  lost  the  Divine 
image  in  which  he  was  created  ;  he  died  to  the 
heavenly  life  he  had  in  God  ;  but  our  Lord 
Christ,   in   His   infinite  mercy,  entered 


Jesu 

into  his  heart,  as  the  true  light,  wisdom  and 
power ;  and  it  is  only  in  His  light  that  we  can 
see  light. 

"  '  Oh  !  my  Friends,  there  were  some  in  an- 
cient days  who  said  one  to  another,  '  Go  to, 
let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them  thoroughly  ;' 
'  let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top 
may  reach  unto  heaven.'  Some  of  you  are 
laying  hand  to  hand,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
to  erect  a  tower  whose  height  may  reach  to 
heaven  ;  beautiful  indeed  to  the  eye,  and  of 
fair  proportions  ;  and  you  are  saying  to  others, 
'  Come  and  behold  what  we  are  doing  ;  join 
yourselves  unto  us,  and  we  will  show  you  the 
gospel  path  unto  heaven  ;  a  path  full  of  charity 
and  love;  an  easy  and  a  comfortable  path, 
wherein  ye  may  avoid  the  cross ;'  but  '  say  ye 
not,  a  confederacy,  to  all  them  to  whom  this 
people  shall  say,  a  confederacy.'  Oh  !  beware 
of  that  subtle  spirit  which  would  lead  you  from 
the  pure  Truth,  under  such  delusive  preten- 
sions;  for  though  ihese  talk  of  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit,  it  is  not  ihe  cementing  influence  with 
which  Christ  unites  His  disciples  in  precious 
fellowship.  And  I  am  commanded  to  tell  you 
that,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  tower  of  Babel, 
the  Lord  came  down  and  confounded  their 
language,  so  will  it  be  with  the  Babel-builders 
amongst  us ;  for  when  ihey  come  together, 
they  will  not  understand  each  other's  speech  ; 
and  their  building  on  the  sand  will  crumble  to 
pieces,  and  they  themselves  vvill  wither,  wither, 
wither  ;  and  be  scattered  to  the  north  and  to 
the  south,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

"  '  And  oh  !  let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  of 
this  description,  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  to 
stand  still  and  see  what  you  are  doing.  1  be- 
lieve there  have  been  times  when  some  of  you 
have  seen,  in  the  true  light,  that  you  were 
wrong,  but  the  pride  of  your  hearts  would  not 
suffer  you  to  acknowledge  it  ;  but  remember, 
it  is  an  awful  thing  to  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God  :  you  know  not  how  long  these  convic- 
tions may  be  granted   you  ;  and  '  if  the  light 


that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that 
darkness  !' 

"  '  And  now,  my  beloved  young  people — 
you,  dear  children,  on  whose  behalf  [  have 
often  raised  the  secret  petition  in  my  chamber, 
and  the  more  public  one  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  be  not  dismayed  at  the  prospect 
before  you  ;  for  I  have  to  tell  you  (and  [  wish 
you  to  lake  notice  of  it,  and  to  write  it  down) 
that  all  this  that  now  causes  so  much  stumb- 
ling and  perplexity,  and  produces  such  a  sen- 
sation, will  fade  away,  and  the  authors  of  it 
will  go  back  to  the  world  and  the  beggarly 
elements  ;  and  on  looking  round,  you  will  won- 
der and  say,  '  What  is  become  of  the  great 
work  that  was  doing,  and  where  are  the  au- 
thors of  it?  for  we  cannot  discern  a  trace  of  it.' 

'"  What  became  of  those  who,  in  former 
days,  caused  divisions  in  this  Society  ?  Were 
they  not  all  blighted  and  scattered  ? 

"  '  And  ye,  faithful  ones,  to  whom  the  prin- 
ciples of  Truth  are  yet  precious  ;  who  love  the 
pure  cause,  and  are  often  bowed  down  in  spirit 
on  its  behalf,  you  have  no  cause  to  fear;  for 
though  you  be  left  as  the  gleanings  of  the 
grapes  of  the  vintage,  yet  shall  you  be  planted 
on  a  very  fruitful  hill  ;  not  one  of  self-exalia- 
tion,  but  a  hill  above  the  level  of  the  spirit  of 
this  world  ;  and  you  shall  spread  abroad,  and 
increase,  and  flourish;  for  this  Society  was 
planted  '  a  noble  vine  ;  wholly  a  right  seed  ;' 
and  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Almighty  that  this 
people  should  ever  cease  to  be  a  people. 

"  '  I  brought  nothing  with  me  into  this  meet- 
ing, for  I  remembered  our  Saviour's  command 
to  His  disciples,  not  to  take  thought  how  they 
might  speak  ;  with  the  promise,  '  for  it  shall  be 
given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall 
speak.'  " 

The  fulfilment  of  the  above  remarkable  pre- 
diction, as  far  as  regards  the  "  Beaconites,"  is 
well  elucidated  by  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  recently  received  in  Philadelphia,  from 
a  Friend  in  England.  Speaking  of  those  Se- 
paratists, he  says,  that  "  after  a  declining  ex- 
istence of  some  14  years  duration,  they  are  all 
scattered  as  was  predicted  by  Sarah  Grubb, 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  !  I  do  not,  at  this 
moment,  know  of  any  two  individual  Beacon- 
ites who  meet  together  in  religious  fellowship  : 
although,  in  our  meeting  alone,  more  than  one 
hundred  grown  persons  broke  from  us,  profess- 
edly on  religious  grounds,  and  not  one  has 
returned.  They  are  all  become  as  chaff  be- 
fore the  threshing  floor,  entirely  blown  away." 


SENECA   INDIANS. 


The  Friend's  situation  was  attended  with 
m\ich  conflict  of  spirit,  that  he  might  be  fa- 
voured with  Divine  direction,  so  as  to  act 
amongst  this  uncullivaied  people  for  their  good, 
and  for  the  glory  and  honour  of  his  heavenly 
Father,  who  had  done  much  for  him.  He  had 
to  do  with  an  ignorant,  suspicious,  and  divided 
people,  whose  passions  were  easily  excited,  but 
whose  indolent  habits  called  for  much  patience 
on  his  part,  in  gradually  leading  them  to  a  pro- 


per decision,  on  a  subject  which  involved  their' 
true  interests.  Much  forbearance  was  requi- 
site in  meeting  all  the  difficulties  which  they 
advanced  ;  and  while  the  Indian  character  is 
!  gradually  developed,  the  cause  of  their  slow 
improvement  is  also  seen,  but  which  it  was 
nevertheless  important  to  effect,  though  by  a 
tedious  and  difficult  process. 

Under  date  of  Eleventh  month  16th, 
1820,  he  says,  "  I  went  to  see  one  of  the 
chiefs  to  consult  with  him  respecting  the 
school.  He  told  me  that  he  now  united  in 
having  a  council  vvilh  those  of  the  opposite 
party,  to  see  how  they  stood  relative  to  hav- 
ing the  children  instructed  ;  that  he  would  send 
in  the  morning  to  hear  whether  a  principal 
chief  had  returned  from  hunting,  and  they 
would  get  together  and  send  us  word  when  the 
council  should  be  held.  I  afterwards  went  to 
one  of  the  natives  favourable  to  improvement, 
and  had  considerable  conversation  with  him, 
to  my  satisfaction.  Many  subjects  were  touch- 
ed upon  relative  to  the  situation  of  the  Indians, 
improvements,  &c.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know 
how  the  school  would  terminate  ;  I  intended  to 
be  firm  to  ray  post,  and  go  to  Ihe  school-house 
as  socn  as  it  should  be  requested  by  the  In- 
dians. 

I7th. — "  I  have  been  engaged  about  home 
most  of  the  day.  One  of  the  natives  came  to 
our  dwelling  with  whom  I  had  very  consider- 
able conversation.  I  told  him  1  had  been  at 
his  house  yesterday,  but  found  he  was  not  at 
home;  but  I  ex|)ecled  he  had  heard  of  the  pro- 
posed council.  He  told  me  he  had  been  in- 
formed of  what  I  had  in  view  ;  and  was  will- 
ing a  council  should  be  held,  if  it  was  my  wish, 
but  he  did  not  think  it  would  lerminate  satis- 
factorily. He  said  that  he  now  saw  Indians 
would  not  be  able  to  go  on  with  improvements  ;  • 
for  as  soon  as  the  opposition  parly  spoke 
strongly  against  it,  then  the  missionaries  and 
good  while  people  would  drop  it,  and  not  per- 
severe with  spirit,  so  that  the  most  ignorant  of 
their  people  would  succeed  in  their  plans. 
This  man  was  an  interesting  Indian,  and  fa- 
vourable (o  eflwrls  for  bettering  their  condition. 

20th. — "  Two  of  the  opposing  chiefs  came 
over  to  our  house,  and  said  they  had  under- 
stood we  wished  to  have  a  council  with  them  ; 
and  they  had  now  come  to  see  what  it  was  re- 
specting. We  told  them  it  was  relating  to  the 
school;  we  wished  they  might  collect  together, 
and  endeavour  to  have  umty  amongst  them- 
selves, that  the  school  might  go  on  to  satisfac- 
tion. They  replied,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  get 
together,  because  their  people  were  very  much 
divided,  and  would  not  be  able  to  unite  in  sen- 
timent. They  continued  much  opposed  to  hav- 
ing the  school,  and  woidd  use  no  endeavours 
to  protect  the  schoolmaster,  from  any  of  their 
evil-minded  people  who  might  get  intoxicated. 
They  did  not  wish  Friends  to  continue  their 
labours  amongst  them  any  longer,  as  they  felt 
afraid  that  a  charge  would  be  brought  against 
I  hem.  One  of  them  said,  he  thought  it  would 
perhaps  he  well  for  us,  lo  mark  off  a  piece  of 
land,  sufficient  to  satisfy  Friends  for  their  la- 
bour and  expense  on  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
that  their  people  might  know  how  much  land 
they  had  left  of  their  own.  He  thought  the 
diflierent  communications   made    by   Friends, 
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staling  that  no  charge  would  ever  be  brought 
against  them,  would  be  of  little  account.  They 
felt  no  objection  to  being  killed,  if  that  was  to 
be  llieir  lot ;  which  they  thought  little  worse 
ihati  it  would  be  to  lose  their  land,  which  they 
considered  very  probable.  Much  more  was 
said  by  them  to  the  same  purport,  which  evinc- 
ed to  us  their  indifference  in  regard  to  improve- 
ments. We  told  them,  they  had  heller  make 
their  minds  easy  in  relation  to  iheir  lands,  for 
the  Quakers  would  never  ask  them  for  any 
land,  furs,  or  money,  for  what  they  have  done 
for  tliem  ; — that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  Friends 
to  try  to  get  any  thing  from  them,  because 
their  people  had  many  writings  from  the  Qua- 
kers, which  stated  there  would  never  be  any 
charge  brought  against  the  natives,  for  the 
assistance  that  had  been  or  might  be  rendered 
unto  them.  VVe  thought  those  opposed  to  im- 
provements, should  allow  the  others  to  go  on 
with  the  school,  without  making  so  much  dis- 
turbance about  it.  That  if  they  themselves 
had  children  they  were  not  satisfied  to  send, 
Ihey  would  be  at  liberty  to  keep  them  at  home  ; 
but  should  not  deter  olhers  from  improving. 
The  interview  closed  without  our  getting  any 
satisfaction,  and  no  certainty  that  a  council 
would  be  held. 

"  In  the  afternoon  another  of  the  natives 
came  here,  whose  son  had  been  regular  in  the 
attendance  of  school  ;  and  to  him  1  related  the 
substance  of  our  morning  interview  with  the 
two  chiefs.  It  was  an  interesting  and  trying 
time  to  us  both.  He  was  one  whom  I  consid- 
ered the  most  friendly  to  our  views,  and  after 
considerable  conversation  we  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  tho  chiefs  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  the  concern,  and  accordingly  we  ap- 
plied to  them  for  their  conclusion  respecting  it. 

22d. — "  One  of  the  principal  chiefs  came  to 
our  habitation,  and  stated  that  he  had  come  on 
business.  He  had  returned  three  days  ago 
from  a  short  hunting  tour,  and  had  come  to 
inform  vis  of  what  some  of  the  chiefs  had  con- 
cluded upon.  He  said  they  had  now  fitted  up 
the  house  for  the  reception  of  scholars,  and 
wished  the  school  should  commence  as  soon 
as  practicable. 

"  They  desired  we  might  not  be  uneasy,  be- 
cause the  time  was  past  in  which  they  had  told 
Friends  a  house  should  be  prepared  ;— that  we 
might  commence  as  soon  as  we  thought  pro- 
per. He  said  they  intended  having  a  council 
next  cay,  in  which  they  would  ascertain  the 
number  of  children  that  would  attend  school 
steadily  ;  and  tin"-  were  going  to  make  such 
arrangements,  that  there  would  be  no  difficul- 
ties in  respect  to  the  children  attending.  After 
some  deliberation,  Friends  concluded  that  the 
fixtures,  books,  &c.,  which  would  bo  wauled 
for  the  school,  sliould  be  taken  to  the  school- 
house,  as  had  bcrn  |hii|)o^(i1  by  the  chief,  that 

the  school  miglil  ci i; .n  ■'■  ilio  coming  week. 

One  of  the  Fm mis  imssid  upim  ihe  chief  the 
necessity  there  was  ^if  Ihcir  pco|)le  being  l)niind 
to  preserve  ord(>r,  and  to  siqipress  any  dilFicul- 
lies  that  might  arise  among  ihcm,  in  which 
case  Friends  would  feel  satisfied  to  open  the 
school ;  which  was  agreed  to.  The  chief  men- 
tioned that  he  had  heard  some  intimations  like 
Friends  leaving  them,  if  they  did  not  progress 
with  improvements ;  he  did  not  wish  the  Qua- 


kers to  grow  weary  in  endeavouring  to  assist 
his  people; — that  a  number  of  them  felt  dis- 
posed to  take  Friends'  advice,  and  to  pay  at- 
tention to  business  ;  and  he  thought  the  Great 
Spirit  would  be  pleased  wilh  the  continued  en- 
deavours of  Friends  to  assist  the  Indians.  He 
did  not  think  any  unpleasant  occurrence  would 
take  place  in  the  prosecution  of  the  school,  be- 
cause it  was  determined,  if  much  opposition 
was  shown  to  it,  they  would  drop  it  for  the 
present." 

The  teacher  writes  under  date  of  24lh  : — 
"  VVe  have  been  preparing  to  move  to  Tune- 
wanna  to-morrow,  and  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  whilst  thus  engaged  I  have  felt  a  por- 
tion of  tranquillity  cover  mv  mind,  notwith- 
standing I  heard  that  some  of  the  natives  said, 
that  my  life  would  be  taken  if  1  persevered  in 
teaching  the  school. 

2.')th. — "  Accompanied  an  Indian  who  took 
the  school-books,  slates,  bedding,  &c.,  up  to 
Tunewanna  in  a  canoe,  where  we  arrived  about 
12  o'clock,  and  I  ale  my  dinner  with  a  compos- 
ed mind  ;  after  which  I  was  engaged  in  fitting 
up  benches,  &c.,  to  commence  school  the  be- 
ginning of  next  week.  1  left  about  3  o'clock 
ibr  home,  hardly  knowing  whether  to  come 
through  the  Indian  village,  or  take  a  very 
rough  path  through  the  woods;  but  at  length 
felt  satisfied  to  go  the  usual  way  ;  and  as  I  ap- 
proached the  habitations  of  those  natives  who 
were  much  opposed  to  the  school,  was  favoured 
with  strength  to  get  along  pretty  much  to  my 
satisfaction." 

(To  bo  coTUinuedO 

Behamour  in  Company. — On  the  subject  of 
Behaviour  in  Company,  Legh  Richmond  gives 
the  following  excellent  advice  to  his  daugh- 
ters: 

"  Be  cheerful,  but  not  gigglers.  Be  serious, 
but  not  dull.  Be  communicative,  but  not  for- 
w*ard.  Be  kind,  but  not  servile.  Beware  of 
silly,  thoughtless  speeches;  although  you  may 
forget  them,  others  will  not.  Remember  God's 
eye  is  in  every  place,  and  his  ear  in  every 
company.  Beware  of  levity  and  familiarity 
wilh  young  men  ;  a  modest  reserve,  without 
affectation,  is  the  only  safe  paih.  Court  and 
encourage  serious  conversation  with  those  who 
are  truly  serious  and  conversable;  and  do  not 
go  into  valuable  company  wiihout  endeavour- 
ing to  improve  by  the  intercourse  permitted  to 
you.  Nothing  is  more  unbecoming,  when  one 
part  of  a  company  is  engaged  in  profitable 
conversation,  than  that  another  part  should  be 
trilling,  giuglmg,  and  talking  comparative 
nonsense  to  eacli  other." 

All  Electric  Watchman. — A  IMr.  Petrie,  of 
London,  has  formed  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  protecting  premises  by  the  aid  of  electric 
shocks.  It  has  been  practically  tested,  and  is 
about  to  be  applied  to  an  extensive  factory  at 
Weslham.  The  baltery  will  be  a  very  power- 
ful one,  and  will  elfect  the  double  object  of 
ringing  a  large  alarm  bell,  and  prostrating  all 
who  may  atlempt  to  enter  the  premises. 

What  will  not  science  effect  next?  First  it 
abolishes  our  stage-coach  drivers,  or  converts 
Ihem  into  conductors  and  brakemen  ;  and  now 
it  threatens  to  supersede  the  "  most  quiet  and 


ancient"  order  of  watchmen,  by  making  elec- 
tric batteries  do  their  business  nuich  more  vig- 
ilantly and  effectually.  Think  of  it  I  The 
midnight  incendiary  or  burglar  draws  near 
your  dwelling,  intent  on  mischief.  One  hand 
is  fumbling  at  the  lock,  while  the  other  grasps 
the  pistol  or  the  knife  that  is  to  repel  any  un- 
expected resistance.  All  seems  silent  and 
secure.  The  family  are  evidently  buried  in 
slumber.  Not  a  mouse  is  stirring.  He  pushes 
on  to  commence  operations.  With  his  burglar 
instrument  he  soon  opens  the  door  or  the  win- 
dow. He  listens.  All's  quiet.  He  lights  a 
candle.  Not  an  object  to  arouse  his  suspicions 
is  to  be  seen.  There  is  the  china  closet,  where 
the  silver  is  kept.  He  will  try  his  luck  then- 
first.  He  enters  the  house;  when,  presto!  ut 
the  first  step  an  invisible  blind  force  of  nature 
strikes  him  down,  stunned  and  senseless,  ami 
with  the  same  shock  rings  an  alarm  bell, 
which  rouses  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Be 
fore  he  can  recover,  he  is  seized  and  pinioned, 
with  the  evidences  of  his  guilt  upon  him.  Tlu' 
electric  watchman  has  done  the  business;  :i 
watchman  that  never  sleeps  at  his  post,  ami 
one  which  pistols  and  bovvie  knives  cannot  dis- 
may— a  "  most  quiet  and  ancient  watchman,'" 
and  yet  one  that  may  be  trusted. — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  Mamifactory  of  Guano. — VVe  are  favour- 
ed with  the  following  amusing  description,  ex- 
tracted from  the  letter  of  an  English  gentleman, 
who  has  recently  visited  an  extensive  hacienda, 
in  the  department  of  Huasco,  Chili  : — "  On 
approaching  the  lower  part  of  the  estate,  near 
the  sea,  I  was  struck  by  the  appearance  of  a 
long  grove  of  fullgrown  willows,  completely 
bare  of  leaves,  and  as  while  as  snow,  every 
fork  in  their  branches  containing  a  cormorant's 
nest.  I  counted  sixty-seven  nests  in  one  tree. 
It  is  a  complete  guano  manufactory  at  home, 
and  it  is  the  guano  from  such  an  immense 
number  of  birds  that  destroys  the  life  of  the 
trees,  and  kills  all  vegetation  for  some  rods  on 
each  side.  VVe  walked  along  the  row  of  nest 
trees,  on  which  were  ensconced  many  thou- 
sands of  huge  black  cormorants,  not  moving 
an  inch  for  us  ;  but  keeping  up  a  continued 
loud,  harsh  grunt,  so  that  shutting  your  eyes, 
you  would  fancy  yourself  in  an  enormous  pig- 
gery. The  ground  all  along  is  strewed  with 
fish  bones,  some  surprisingly  large;  and  on 
the  last  tree  of  the  plantation  were  seated  a 
congregation  of  grave  vultures,  sedately  await- 
ing the  departure  of  the  cormorants,  to  finish 
the  refuse  of  the  fish  and  other  oflal  which 
should  be  left.  It  was  really  an  extraordina- 
ry scene,  and  I  could  have  watched  it  for 
hours. — Liverpool  Albion. 

Power  of  the  Soil  to  Absorb  Odovrs. — It 
is  well  known  that  onions,  if  buried  in  the 
earth  for  a  kw  days  previous  to  being  cooked, 
will  have  lost  much  of  their  rank  flavour.  Wild 
ducks,  which  are  often  too  fishy  in  flavour  to 
be  good,  may  be  rendered  much  more  palata- 
ble by  being  wrapped  in  absorbent  paper,  and 
buried  in  the  ground  for  a  few  hours.  Dried 
cod-fish  loses  much  of  its  austerity  of  flavour, 
if  we  may  coin  a  term,  by  similar  treatment. 
During  tiie   plague  in   Europe,  clothing  was 
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often  buried  for  a  time,  to  disinfect  it.  Tiiis 
absorbent  property  of  the  soil  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matters  ;  for  clean 
sea-beach  sand  will  produce  no  such  results, 
while  pulverized  charcoal  will  act  with  much 
greater  energy  than  common  soil.  On  this 
principle,  animal  matters  coated  with  unleach- 
ed  ashes,  and  thf^n  buried  in  pulverulent  peat 
or  muck,  will  not  only  decompose  without  giv- 
ing off  offensive  oduurs,  but  the  muck  will 
also,  by  absorbing  the  resulting  gases  arising 
from  decomposition,  be  rendered  highly  valu- 
able as  a  fertilizer.  Dr.  Dana  says,  that  a 
dead  horse,  if  cut  in  pieces  and  treated  as 
above,  will  render  twenty  loads  of  muck  equal 
iti  quality  to  the  best  stable  manure. — Late 
Paper. 

C^iieer  Head  Dress. — Lieut.  Lynch,  in  his 
expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  describes  a 
queer  head  dress,  which  the  women  about 
Beyrout  wear  :  "  The  most  striking  peculiari- 
ty of  dress  we  saw,  was  the  tautour  or  horn, 
worn  mostly  by  the  wives  of  mountaineers. 
It  was  from  fourteen  inches  to  two  feet  long, 
three  or  four  inches  wide  at  the  base,  and 
about  one  inch  at  the  lop.  It  is  made  of  tin, 
silver,  or  gold,  according  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  wearer,  and  it  is  sometimes  studded  with 
precious  stones.  From  the  summit  depends  a 
veil,  which  falls  upon  the  breast,  and,  at  will, 
c'onceals  the  features.  It  is  frequently  drawn 
aside,  sufficiently  to  leave  one  eye  exposed. 
It  !?!  worn  only  by  married  women,  or  by  un- 
married ones  of  the  highest  rank,  and  once 
assumed,  it  is  worn  for  life.  Although  the 
temple  may  throb  and  the  brain  be  racked  with 
fever,  it  cannot  be  laid  aside.  Put  on  with  the 
bridal  robe,  it  does  not  give  place  to  the 
shroud.  *  *  *  It  is  supposed  to  have 
some  reference,  to  the  words,  '  the  horns  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  observed.'  " 

Turnip  Seeds. — One  of  the  most  respect- 
able farmers  in  Montgomery  county  called 
"upon  us  a  short  time  since,  and  gave  us  the 
following  directions  for  preparing  turnip  seed 
for  sowing — mix  the  seed  with  jlour  of  sul- 
phur, then  put  in  a  bottle  and  cork  up  perfect- 
ly light  for  six  or  eight  weeks  previously  to 
planting.  He  has  pursued  this  plan  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  has  never  known  it  to  fail  to 
protect  the  crop  effectually  against  the  fly. 
This  is  an  important  hint  to  our  farmers,  and 
we  commend  it  to  their  attention. — Farmer 
and  Mechanic. 


The  earl  of  Essex  was- asked  his  opinion  of 
poets?  "1  think  them,"  said  he,  "the  best 
writers,  next  to  those  that  write  prose." 
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We  have  omitted  from  week  to  week,  to 
give  details  of  the  inundation  at  New  Orleans, 
ds  not  being  specific  and  clear  to  those  not  con- 
versant with  the  spot.  To  say  this  street  was 
overflowed,  and  in  that  boats  were  plying,  con- 


veyed but  unsatisfactory  information  to  stran- 
gers. The  Picayune  of  the  3d  ult.,  contains 
the  following  account,  the  most  graphic  we 
have  seen,  which,  we  think,  will  interest  our 
readers. 

The  lauiidaiion  at  New  Orleans. 

A  Glimpse  from  the  Cupola  of  the  St.  Charles. 

The  terrible  inundation  with  which  we  have 
been  visited,  and  which  to  the  present  moment 
has  baffled  all  the  skill  of  our  best  engineers 
to  stay  it  in  its  onward  course,  has  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  our  city.  New  Orleans 
is  for  the  nonce  precisely  in  the  condition  of 
a  beleaguered  town,  her  enemy,  the  giant  Fa- 
ther of  Waters,  extending  his  lines  and  cir- 
cumvallations  slowly  but  surely  around  her. 
We  have  now,  since  the  irruption  of  the  river 
through  the  Sauve  crevasse,  water  on  all  sides 
of  us  :  in  front,  on  our  flanks,  and  in  our  rear. 
The  semicircular  form  of  New  Orleans  renders 
her  more  accessible  to  water,  more  liable  to  be 
invested  by  it,  in  the  event  of  any  breach  in 
the  levee  above  her  confines,  than  were  her 
outline  more  direct,  whilst  the  absence  of  any 
elevation  of  soil  in  her  vicinity,  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  declivity  of  the  land  lying  be- 
tween her  river  face  and  the  lake  (Pontchar- 
train)  which  bounds  her  in  the  rear,  enables  the 
insidious  element,  when  once  broken  loose 
from  the  bed  of  the  Father  of  Waters,  to  spread 
far  and  wide,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
vast,  dull  and  stagnant  lake. 

This  is  just  the  picture  which  the  uppermost 
portion  of  the  rear  wards  in  the  Second  Muni- 
cipality now  presents,  and  which  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  feelings  of  mingled  awe 
and  fear.  On  Thursday  last  we  went  with  a 
friend  to  the  top  of  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and 
viewed  the  scene  of  devastation  froni  the"  colon- 
nade of  the  cupola.  Far  away  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  vision  toward  Carrolllon,  and  above, 
leading  'to  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sauve  crevasse,  the  surface  of  the  country  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  is  one  sheet  of 
water,  dotted  in  innumerable  spots  with  houses, 
plots  of  verdure  and  the  thousand  and  one  ob- 
jects familku-  to  sylvan  scenery  in  the  South, 
such  as  barns,  out-houses,  lofry  trees  and 
brushwood,  in  all  their  interminable  variety. 
It  appears  that  the  water,  after  rushing  through 
the  breach  in  the  levee  on  Mr.  Sauve's  land, 
inundated  that  gentleman's  plantation,  and 
those  of  other  planters  on  the  New  Orleans 
side.  Then,  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Metairie 
Ridge,  it  there  took  another  direction,  and, 
rushing  down  parallel  with  the  river,  gradually 
filled  the  low  lands  as  far  as  Carrollton  and. 
the  back  of  Lafayette.  There  being  no  outlet 
for  it,  in  the  large  volimie  in  which  it  came, 
by  the  swamp,  and  lake  Pontchartrain,  which 
bounds  the  latter,  the  canals  which  connect 
the  city  with  the  lake  were  quickly  filled,  and 
the  water  returned  slowly,  but  continuously, 
from  the  edge  of  the  woods  that  cover  the  un- 
cleared area  lying  at  the  back  of  the  Second 
Municipality,. toward  the  river. 

The  view  of  the  upper  section  of  the  city, 
from  the  cupola  of  the  St.  Charles,  is  highly 
picturesque,  and  could  one  disengage  his  mind 
from  the  idea  of  the  tremendous  loss  of  pro- 


perty and  the  extent  of  suffering  am^ng  tl;e 
inhabitants  of  the  inundated  region,  which  this 
sudden  irruption  of  the  Mississippi  has  caused, 
he  might  gaze  and  confess  iie  had  never  beheld 
a  more  imposing,  a  more  interesting  sight. 
The  whole  of  the  streets  in  the  Second  Muni- 
cipality, lying  at  right  angles  with  the  river, 
are  now  so  many  vast  water  courses,  or  aqua- 
tic highways,  is.vuing  as  it  were  from  the  bosom 
of  the  swamp,  which  is  the  terminus  for  each. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  place  with  which  we  can 
compare  New  Orleans  when  seen  landward, 
or  with  the  back  to  the  river,  at  the  present 
moment,  that  would  give  the  absent  traveller 
so  correct  an  idea  of  its  topographical  features 
as  the  city  of  Venice.  A  inw  bridges  only  are 
wanting,  with  some  embarkations  larger  than 
the  small  skiffs  with  which  the  housekeeper 
navigates  the  streets  to  and  from  terra  firma, 
to  make  the  resemblance  complete.  Common 
street,  with  its  ample  width  beyond  Circus 
street,  wouhl  well  answer  for  the  grand  canal 
in  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  while  Gravier 
street,  Perdido,  Poydras,  and  others',  would 
bear  a  sufficiently  striking  comparison  with 
the  other  water  highways  in  the  Italian  city. 
There  was  something  mournfully  grand  in  the 
landscape — as  we  viewed  it  from  the  vast  ele- 
vation where  we  stood.  The  wide  expanse  of 
unbroken  flood  in  the  direction  of  Carrollton 
and  the  Metairie  Ridge,  with  the  silent  and 
almost  imperceptible  march  of  the  insidious 
element,  as  it  issued  out  in  long  lines  from  the 
brushwood — those  long  lines  represented  by 
Common,  Gravier,  and  other  parallel  streets — 
constantly  encroaching  on  the  busy  haunts  of 
industry,  and  already  within  a  gun-shot  of  our 
central  locus — St.  Charles  street  in  the  Sr-cond 
and  Royal  street  in  the  First  Municipalities — 
all  irresistibly  making  back  to  the  source  from 
whence  the  ruin  came,  the  bed  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, forced  on  us  the  conviction  of  the  puny, 
futile  efforts  of  man,  to  interpose  and  arrest 
nature  in  the  operation  of  one  of  her  simplest 
laws. 

There  are  many  strikingly  beautiful  objects 
in  New  Orleans,  discernible  amidst  the  pre- 
sent melancholy  vi>italion.  The  rear  of  the 
city,  as  is  well  known,  is  bounded  by  a  thick, 
impenetrable  jungle,  or  undergrowth  of  rank 
shrubs,  interspersed  with  cypress  and  other 
trees,  of  lillle  pretension  as  to  lofty  altitude, 
but  altogether  liirming  a  splondid  back-ijronnd 
to  the  site  of  this  great  commeitin!  eiiipnrium. 
During  several  years,  the  Draining  Conipnny, 
with  powerful  machinery,  have  been  operating 
lliere,  pioneering  the  way  to  our  constantly 
increasmg  population,  who  yearly  ext(.nd  their 
dwellings  larlher  and  farlhrr  from  the  littoral 
face  of  the  city.  At  present  as  a  matter  of 
course,  their  occupation  is  gone,  but  far  back 
in  the  swamp,  the  extreme  verge  of  humanity, 
as  it  may  be  called,  their  engine  houses,  wide 
apart  and  isolated,  may  be  designated,  to  bor- 
row a  figure  of  De  Tocqueville,  as  so  many 
arks  of  civilization  in  an  ocean  of  leaves. 
These  rear  their  heads,  seemingly  as  in  melan- 
choly contemplation  of  the  inutility  of  Airther 
efforts,  to  extend  the  race  of  man  over  the 
wild  do.main  of  nature  in  that  direc'inn.  since 
the  action  of  un  hour  may  destroy  the  labour 
of  years. 
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Turning  away  ouv  eyes  from  the  wide  and 
watery  wastes  in  the  rear  Wards  of  the  city, 
which  inspire  such  melancholy  feeling,  and 
facing  the  rniijeslic  Mississippi  which  fronts  it, 
the  depressing  elTect  of  the  spectacle  from 
which  we  have  withdrawn  our  gaze,  disap- 
pears in  a  moment.  There  lies  the  source  of 
all  our  wealth,  and  the  sure  hope  of  our  future 
greatness. 

"  While  stands  the  Capitol,  Rome  shall  stand." 

So  sang  or  said  the  poet.  We  adopt  the 
idea  of  the  "  Capitolii  immobUe  saxum,"  and 
applying  it  to  the  Father  of  Waters,  exclaim  : 
"  Whilst  the  Mississippi  flows.  New  Orleans 
shall  flourish."  The  sight  of  our  levee  is 
enough  to  make  the  heart  of  an  Orleans  leap 
within  him  with  e.xuliaiion.  The  long  line  of 
vessels  of  every  rate  of  burthen  from  1,000 
tons  to  that  of  an  oyster  sloop,  moored  from 
the  Lafayette  line  almost  to  the  old  tobacco 
warehouses,  announces  the  immense  commerce 
which  connects  this  great  port  with  every  civi- 
lized nation  throughout  the  globe.  There  is  a 
peculiar  beauty  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
vessels  are  distributed.  Ships,  barques,  and 
brigs  are  on  each  flank,  whilst  the  small  craft 
of  sloop,  schooner,  &c.,  and  the  countless  fleet 
of  steamboats,  employed  in  the  river  trade,  are 
in  the  centre.  These  are  but  the  signs  of  only 
the  beginning  of  a  prosperity  that  is  destined 
to  raise  New  Orleans  far  above  every  other 
city  in  the  Union,  and  which  must  go  on  at 
accelerated  speed,  with  each  revolving  year, 
as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  becomes  filled 
up  with  a  hardy,  free,  and  industrious  popula- 
tion. 

A  very  striking  distinction  already  exists  in 
the  aspect  of  the  city,  taken  in  relation  to  its 
three  divisions,  viz.  :  the  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Municipalities.  To  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator from  the  top  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  First 
Municipality  already  denotes  by  unmistakable 
signs  the  priority  of  its  origin.  The  houses 
are  more  compactly  set  together,  and  the  hoar 
of  comparative  antiquity  has  set  its  seal  on  all 
within  its  circuit.  We  have  said  the  hoar — 
which  is  a  misnomer — for  it  is  rather  by  the 
black — the  sooty  roofs,  and  the  irregular  out- 
line of  the  dwellings  that  the  distinction  is 
marked,  than  by  anything  emblematic  of  de- 
cay. The  Second  Municipality  buildings  have 
a  fresh  and  youthful  appearance,  proudly  show, 
ing  in  all  the  gaiety  of  newly  imposed  white- 
wash and  light  colours.  The  Third  Munici- 
pality is  also  less  cro«  ded  together,  and  seems 
covered  with  a  less  heavy  atmosphere.  Of  all 
the  streets,  however,  of  New  Orleans,  viewed 
from  such  an  elevation  as  that  on  which  we 
took  our  bird's  eye  glance.  Royal  street,  in 
the  First  Municipality,  is  the  most  striking  for 
regularity  and  continuous  length.  It  forms  a 
direct  line  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  paral- 
lel with  the  river,  and  abutting  on  Canal  street 
at  right  angles  with  mathematical  precision. 
It  seems  as  if  it  were  designed  for  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  bustling  life  and  active  busi- 
ness ;  but  it,  as  well  as  Chartres  street,  its 
neighbour,  has  been  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
new  streets  of  St.  Charles,  Camp,  Magazine, 
and  Tchoupitoulas,  and  the  Second  Munici- 
pality. 


Our  space  will  only  admit  of  a  passing  no- 
tice of  particular  edifices  which  lay  spread  out 
at  our  feet,  as  we  stood  gazing  on  the  scene 
from  the  giddy  height  of  the  St.  Charles. 
Among  them,  after  our  noble  churches,  such 
as  the  old  Cathedral  in  the  Place  d'  Armes, 
St.  Patrick's,  the  Presbyterian  and'  Methodist 
temples  of  worship,  Christ  Church,  &c.,  &c., 
the  University  of  Louisiana  in  Common  street, 
most  challenged  observation,  from  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  architecture,  and  the  singularity 
of  its  present  position,  being  surrounded  with 
water  through  the  present  inundation.  It  look- 
ed  like  one  of  those  old  palaces  of  the  Venetian 
Magnifichi,  which  by  their  picturesque  outlines 
arrest  the  eye  of  the  traveller  and  seem  by 
their  solidity  to  defy  the  hand  of  time  and  de- 
cay. Another  prominent  feature  in  the  land- 
scape is  the  Marine  Hospital  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  beautifully  located, 
and  is  an  admirable  adjunct  to  the  many  ex- 
cellent institutions  in  which  New  Orleans 
abounds.  The  Charity  Hospital,  the  Orphan 
Asylum  near  the  Lafayette  line,  St.  Louis  Ho- 
tel, and  the  U.  S.  Mint,  also  comes  out  in  fine 
relief  in  the  picture,  when  viewed  on  a  day  like 
Thursday  last,  under  a  sunny  sky  and  in  a 
calm  and  clear  atmosphere. 

Turning  again  for  a  glance  at  the  scene  of 
the  inundation,  we  traced  the  progress  of  the 
flood,  along  the  Shell  Road,  downward  to  the 
Faubourg  Treme,  and  the  Bayou  St.  John. 
Here  the  water  is  silently  encroaching,  and  if 
the  river  do  not  fall  soon  it  may  invade  the 
dwellings  of  our  citizens  throughout  the  First 
Municipality,  and  produce  the  same  suffering 
as  that  which  exists  among  our  population  in 
the  Second.  But  we  hope  for  better  things. 
Although,  from  some  unexplained  phenomena 
accompanying  the  Sauve  crevasse,  even  from 
the  commencement,  all  the  efTorts  of  our  scien- 
tific engineers  and  practical  mechanics  have 
proved  unavailing  to  stop  the  irruption,  we 
have  the  melancholy  consolation  of  knowing 
that  the  period  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 
volume  of  the  Mississippi  must  diminish,  and 
the  task  of  repairing  the  terrible  breach  be  an 
easy  one.  May  heaven  avert  from  us  such  an- 
other catastrophe  1  May  our  citizens,  in  their 
foresight  and  their  intelligence,  devise  some 
means  of  raising  an  insuperable  barrier  to  an- 
other inundation  from  the  same  source  1  Sad 
experience  of  its  fatal  efTecls  on  health,  on  in- 
dustry, and  the  general  weal,  should  leach  us 
a  lesson  that  no  lapse  of  time  could  obliterate. 


Moral  Almanac  for  1850. 
The  Moral  Almanac  for  1850,  published  by 
the  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  has  been  re- 
ceived and  is  for  sale  at  the  Depository,  No. 
84  Mulberry  street;  price  $2  per  gross,  and 
25  cents  per  dozen,  or  3  cents  a  single  copy. 
Country  storekeepers  and  Friends  generally 
are  invited  to  promote  its  sale  and  circulation 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods. 


A  siiuation  with  a  Friend  in  the  country  is 
wanted  for  two  English  children,  a  brother  and 
sister,  the  former  aged  ten,  and  the  latter  eight 


years.     Application  may  be  made  at  No.  24 
South  Twelfth  street. 

WANTED 
A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Application 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep- 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 
Tatum. 

Married,  on  Fourth-day,  the  27tli  of  Sixth  month, 
1849,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Flushing,  Pelmon!. 
counly,  Ohio,  John  Gilbert,  of  Harrisville,  Harrison 
county,  Ohio,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  Paclier,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  of  cholera,  on  the  llth  instant,at  the  residence 
of  her  son,  Walter  Knight,  Frankford,  Pa.,  Marv 
Knight,  in  tlio  76th  year  of  her  age ;  a  member  of 
Goshen  Monthly  Meeting.  Firmly  attached  to  the 
principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  she  was 
taithl'ul  to  maintain  them.  Her  adorning  was  that  of 
a  meek  and  quiet  spirit ;  and  being  of  a  cheerful  and 
affectionate  disposition,  those  who  knew  her  could  ap- 
preciate her  worth,  and  were  closely  attached  to  her, 
to  whom  her  example  was  deeply  instructive.  Many 
of  her  latter  years  were  spent  in  the  families  of  one  or 
other  of  her  children,  to  whom  sbe  was  a  devoted  mo- 
ther. Hearing  of  the  illness  of  a  grand-daughter,  she 
left  home  to  render  her  the  assistance  and  consolation 
her  presence  could  effect.  Feeling  unwell,  she  said, 
"  Perhaps  my  lamp  will  burn  at  midnight ;  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  have  it  trimmed,  and  oil  in  my  vessel." 
The  disease  assuming  an  alarming  character,  she  pe- 
titioned, "O  Lord!  sustain  my  sinking  soul;"  and 
again,  "  O  Lord,  in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust."  She  was 
often  engaged  in  supplication  for  strength  to  bear  her^ 
sufferings.  Resting  on  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
her  heavenly  Father,  her  mind  was  preserved  clear  to 
the  last ;  and  we  doubt  not  she  has  passed  into  the 
presence  of  her  living  and  life-giving  Lord. 

,  on  the  15th  inst.,  of  consumption,  Susan  L., 

wife  of  Eden  S.  Webster,  and  daughter  of  Nathan 
Vail,  in  the  3Sth  year  of  her  age  ;  a  member  of  Plain- 
field  Preparative  Meeting.  Her  bereaved  friends  have 
the  very  comforting  and  consoling  assurance  that 
their  loss  is  her  eternal  gain.  Throughout  her  pro- 
tracted illness,  her  patient  submission  to  the  Divine 
Master's  will,  was  remarkably  conspicuous,— not  a 
murmur  was  heard  to  escape  her  lips;  and  frequently 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  her  life,  when  the  severe 
coughing  spells  came  on,  she  would  say,  "  I  am  afraid 
my  patience  will  not  hold  out  to  the  end."  Although 
the  enemy  was  permitted  at  times  sorely  to  buffet  her, 
yet  through  prayer  joy  sprang  up  in  her  troubled 
breast,  and  slie  would  proclaim  to  those  around  her, 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  her  soul,  and  seemed  in  a 
marvellous  manner  to  be  enjoying  a  foretaste  of  the 
bliss  that  awaited  her.  And  while  thus  filled  with 
joyful  anticipations,  her  spirit  was  poured  forth  in 
earnest  desires  that  all  her  family  and  friends  might 
partake  with  her  of  the  like  blessedness.  Almost  her 
last  words  were,  "  Happy  !  oh  how  happy  I  praise  be 
to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever  and  forever- 
more,  amen." 

,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  17th  instant, 

Rachel  W.,  wife  of  James  Hilyard,  in  the  38th  year 
of  her  age.  Her  disease  was  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  ;  and  so  insidious  was  its  progress,  that  no  sc- 
rious  apprehensions  of  a  fatal  termination  were  enter, 
tained  by  her  friends,  until  a  very  few  days  before 
her  decease  ;  when  she  soon  sank  into  a  state  of  un- 
consciousness, which  continued  to  the  close.  Previ- 
ously  she  had  been  iavoured  to  see  that  her  end  was 
approaching,  and  was  enabled  to  resign  her  liusband 
and  little  ones  into  Flis  iiand,  without  whose  notice 
not  a  sparrow  fulls  to  the  ground  ;  and  her  last  lucid 
accents  were  praise. 
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Letters  from  Cuba. 

BY   W.  C.  BRYANT. 

Los  Guines,  April  IStli,  1849. 
In  the  long  circuit  of  railway  which  leads 
from  Havana  to  Matanzas,  I  saw  nothing  re- 
markably different  from  what  I  observed  on 
my  excursion  to  San  .Antonio.  There  was  the 
same  smooth  country,  of  great  apparent  ferti- 
lity, sometimes  varied  with  gentle  undulations, 
and  sometimes  rising,  in  ihe  distance,  into  hills 
covered  with  ihickels.  We  swept  by  dark 
greeii  fields  planted  with  the  yuna,un  esculent 
root,  of  which  the  cassava  bread  is  made,  pale 
green  fields  of  the  cane,  brown  tracts  of  pas- 
turage, partly  formed  of  abandoned  coffee  es- 
tates, where  the  palms  and  scattered  fruit  trees 
were  yet  standing,  and  forests  of  shrubs  and 
twining  plants,  growing  for  the  most  part 
among  rocks.  Some  of  those  rocky  tracts 
have  a  peculiar  appearance;  they  consist  of 
rough  projections  of  rock  a  foot  or  two  in 
height,  of  irregular  shape  and  full  of  holes  ; 
they  are  called  diente  de  perro,  or  dog's  teeth. 
Here  the  trees  and  creepers  find  openings  filled 
with  soil,  by  which  they  are  nourished.  We 
passed  two  or  three  country  cemeteries,  where 
that  foulest  of  birds,  the  lurkey  vulture,  was 
seen  silting  on  llie  white  stuccoed  walls,  or 
hovering  on  his  ragged  wings  in  circles  over 
them. 

In  passing  over  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  in  which  I  am  now  wriiing,  I  found 
mvselfon  the  black  lands  of  the  island.  Here 
the  rich  dark  earth  of  the  plain  lies  on  a  bed 
of  chalk  as  white  as  snow,  as  was  apparent 
where  the  earth  had  been  excavated  to  a  lillle 
depth,  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  to  form  the 
causey  on  which  it  ran.  Streams  of  clear 
water,  diverted  from  a  river  to  the  left,  tra- 
versed the  plain  with  a  swift  current,  almost 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which  they 
keep  in  perpetual  freshness.  As  we  approach- 
ed Malanzas,  we  saw  more  extensive  tracts  of 
cane  clothing  the  broad  slopes  with  their  dense 
blades,  as  if  the  coarse  sedge  of  a  river  had 
been  transplanted  to  the  uplands. 


At  length  the  bay  of  Matanzas  opened  be- 1  covered  with  clusters  of  palms,  and  the  steeps 
fore  us  ;  a  long  tract  of  water  stretching  to  the  '  of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  valley  were 
north-east,  into  which  several  rivers  empty  i  clothed  with  a  wood  of  intense  green,  where  I 
themselves.  The  town  lay  at  the  soulh-west-  could  almost  see  the  leaves  glisten  in  the  sun- 
em  extremity,  sheltered  by  hills,  where  iheUhine.  The  broad  fields  below  were  waving 
San  Juan  and  the  Yumuri  pour  themselves  into  |  with  cane  and  maize,  and  cottages  of  the  mon- 
the  brine.  It  is  a  small  but  prosperous  town,  I  Zeros  were  scattered  among  them,  each  with 
with  a  considerable  trade,  as  was  indicated  by  its  tuft  of  bamboos  and  its  lillle  grove  of  plan- 
the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  |  tains.     In  some  parts,  the  cliffs  almost  seemed 

As  we  passed  along  the  harbour  I  remarked  j  to  impend  over  the  valley  ;  but  to  the  west,  in 


an  e.xlensive,  healthy-looking  orchard  of  plan 
tains  growing  on  one  of  those  tracts  which 
they  call  dienlede  perro.  I  could  see  nothing 
but  the  jagged  teeth  of  whitish  rock,  and  the 
green  swelling  stems  of  the  plantain,  from  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  as  large  as  a  man's 
leg,  or  larger.  The  stalks  of  the  plantain  are 
juicy  and  herbaceous,  and  of  so  yielding  a  tex- 
ture, that  with  a  sickle  you  might  entirely 
sever  the  largest  of  ihcm  at  a  single  stroke. 
How  such  an  array  of  succulent  plants  could 
find  nourishment  on  whiit  seemed  to  the  eye 
lillle  else  than  barren  rock,  1  could  n  )t  ima- 
gine. 

The  day  after  arriving  at  Matanzas  we  made 
an  excursion  on  horseback  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  immediately  overlooking  the  town, 
called  the  Cumbre.  Light,  hardy  horses  of 
the  couniry  were  brought  us,  with  high  pom- 
mels to  the  saddles,  which  are  also  raised  be- 
hind in  a  manner  making  it  diflicuU  to  throw 
the  rider  from  his  seal.  A  nearo  filled  a  spur 
to  my  right  heel,  and  mourning  by  the  short 
stirrips,  I  crossed  the  river  Yumuri  with  my 
companions,  and  began  to  climb  the  Cumbre. 
They  boast  at  Malanzas  of  the  perpetual  cool- 
ness of  temperature  enjoyed  upon  the  broad 
summit  of  this  hill,  where  many  of  the  opulent 
merchants  of  the  town  have  their  country 
houses,  to  which  the  musquiloes  and  the  inter- 
millenls  which  infest  the  town  below,  never 
come,  and  where,  as  one  of  ihem  told  me,  you 
may  play  at  billiards  in  August  wilhojt  any 
inconvenient  perspiration. 

From  the  Cunjbre  you  behold  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  the  harbour;  the  town  lies  below  you 
with  il3  thicket  of  masis,  and  its  dusty  pasco, 
where  rows  of  the  Cuba  pine  stand  rooted  in 
the  red  soil.  0,i  the  opposite  shore  your  eye 
is  directed  to  a  chasm  between  high  rocks, 
where  the  river  Canimar  comes  forth  through 
banks  of  romantic  beauly — so  they  are  de- 
scribed to  me — and  mingles  with  the  sea.  But 
ihe  view  to  the  west  was  much  finer;  there 
lay  the  valley  of  the  Yumuri,  and  a  sight  of 
it  is  worth  a  voyage  to  the  island.  In  regard 
lo  this  my  expectations  suffered  no  disappoint- 
ment. 

Before  me  lay  a  deep  valley,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  hills  and  mountains,  with  the  little 
river  Yumuri  twining  at  the  bottom.  Smooth 
round  hillocks  rose  from  the  side  next  lo  me. 


a  soft  golden  haze,  rose  summit  behind  sum- 
mit, and  over  them  all,  loftiest  and  most  re- 
mote, lowered  the  mountain  called  the  Pan  de 
Matanzas. 

We  slopped  for  a  kw  moments  at  a  country 
seat  on  the  lop  of  the  Cumbre,  wiiere  this 
beautiful  view  lay  ever  before  the  eye.  Round 
it,  in  a  garden,  were  culiivated  ihe  most  showy 
plants  of  the  tropics,  but  my  altenlion  was  at- 
tracted to  a  little  planlalion  of  damask  roses 
blooming  profusely.  They  were  scentless  ; 
ihe  climate  which  supplies  ihe  orange  blossom 
will)  intense  odours  exhausts  the  fragrance  of 
the  rose.  At  nightfall — the  night  falls  sud- 
denly in  this  latilude — we  were  again  at  our 
holel. 

We  passed  our  Sunday  on  a  sugar  estate  at 
the  hospilable  man-;ion  of  a  planter  from  the 
United  Slates  abuut  fifteen  miles  from  Matan- 
zas.  The  house  stands  on  an  eminence,  once 
embowered  in  trees,  which  the  hurricanes  have 
levelled,  overlooking  a  broad  valley,  where 
palms  were  scattered  in  every  direction  ;  lor 
the  estate  had  formerly  been  a  coflee  planta- 
tion, in  the  huge  buildings,  containing  the 
machinery  and  oiher  ap|)aratus  fjr  makin" 
sugar,  which  slood  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence, 
the  power  of  steam,  which  had  been  toiling  all 
the  week,  was  now  at  rest.  As  the  hour  of 
sunset  approached,  a  smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  its  chimney,  presently  pufTs  of  vapour 
issued  from  the  engine,  ils  moiion  began  to  be 
heard,  and  ihe  negroes,  men  and  women,  were 
summoned  to  be;;in  ihe  work  of  the  week. 
Some  fed  ihe  fire  under  ihe  boiler  wiih  coal; 
oihers  were  seen  rushing  lo  ihe  mill  with  iheir 
arms  full  of  ihe  stalks  of  ihe  cane,  freshly  cut, 
which  they  took  from  a  huge  pile  near  the 
building;  others  liithled  fires  under  a  row  of 
huge  caldrons,  with  the  long  stalks  of  cane 
from  which  ihe  juice  had  been  crushed  by  the 
mill.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  activity  such  as  I 
had  not  seen  in  Cuba. 

The  sound  of  the  engine  was  heard  all  ni"ht, 
for  the  work  of  grinding  ihe  cane,  once  betjun, 
proceeds  day  and  night,  wiih  the  exception  of 
Sundays  and  some  other  holidays.  I  was 
early  next  morning  ai  the  mill.  A  current  of 
cane  juice  was  flowing  from  Ihe  mill  in  a  long 
trunk  lo  a  vat  in  which  it  was  clarified  wiih 
lime,  it  was  then  made  to  pass  successively 
from  one  caldron  to  another,  as  it  obtained  a 
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thicker  consistence  by  boiling.  The  negroes, 
with  huge  ladles  Inrning  on  pivots,  swept  it 
from  caldron  to  caldron,  and  finally  passed  it 
into  a  trunk,  which  conveyed  it  to  shallow  tanks 
in  anotiier  apartment,  where  it  cooled  into 
sugar.  From  these  another  set  of  workmen 
scooped  it  up  in  moist  masses,  carried  it  in 
buckets  up  a  low  flight  of  stairs,  and  poured  it 
into  rows  of  hogsheads  pierced  with  holes  at 
the  bottom.  These  are  placed  over  a  large 
tank,  into  which  the  moisture  dripping  from 
the  hogsheads  is  collected  and  forms  molasses. 
This  is  the  method  of  making  the  sugar 
called  Muscovado.  It  is  drained  a  few  days, 
and  then  the  railways  take  it  to  Matanzas  or 
to  Havana.  We  visited  afterwards  a  planta- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  clayed 
sugar  is  made.  Our  host  furnished  us  with 
horses  to  make  the  excursion,  and  we  took  a 
winding  road,  over  hill  and  valley,  by  planta- 
tions and  forests,  till  we  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
nn  extensive  pasture  ground.  An  old  negro, 
whose  hut  was  at  hand,  opened  it  for  us,  and 
bowed  low  as  we  passed.  A  ride  of  half  a 
mile  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  cane  fields  of 
the  plantation  called  Saratoga,  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Drake  &  Company,  of  Havana, 
and  reputed  one  of  the  finest  of  the  island.  It 
hud  a  different  aspect  frorn  any  plantation  we 
had  seen.  Trees  and  shrubs  there  were  none, 
but  the  canes,  except  where  they  had  been 
newly  cropped  for  the  mill,  clothed  the  slopes 
and  hollows  with  their  light  green  blades,  like 
the  herbage  of  a  prairie. 

We  were  kindly  received  by  the  administra- 
tor of  the  estate,  an  intelligent  Biscayan,  who 
showed  us  the  whole  process  of  making  clay- 
ed sugar.  It  does  not  differ  from  that  of  mak- 
ing the  Muscovado,  so  far  as  concerns  grinding 
and  the  boiling.  When,  liowever,  the  sugar 
is  nearly  cool,  it  is  poured  into  iron  vessels  of 
conical  shape,  with  the  point  downwards,  at 
which  is  an  opening.  The  top  of  the  sugar  is 
then  covered  with  a  sort  of  black  thick  mud, 
which  they  call  clay,  and  which  is  several 
limes  renewed  as  it  becomes  dry.  The  mois- 
ture from  the  clay  passes  through  the  sugar, 
carrying  with  it  the  cruder  portions,  wiiic' 
form  molasses.  In  a  few  days  the  draining  is 
complete. 

We  saw  the  workpeople  of  the  Saratoga  cs^ 
tate  preparing  for  the  market  the  sugar  thus 
cleansed,  if  we  may  apply  the  word  to  such  r 
process.  With  a  rude  iron  blade  they  cleft  the 
large  loaf  of  sugar  just  taken  from  the  mould 
into  three  parts,  called  first,  second  and  third 
qualify,  according  to  their  whiteness.  The 
are  dried  in  the  sun  on  separate  platforms  of 
wood  with  a  raised  edge  ;  the  women  slandin 
and  walking  in  the  fragments  with  their  bare 
dirty  feet,  and  boating  them  sinaller  with  wood- 
en mallets  and  clubs.  The  sugar  of  the  first 
quality  is  then  scraped  up  and  put  into  boxes  ; 
that  of  the  second  and  third  being  moister,  is 
handled  a  third  time  and  carried  into  the  dry- 
ing room,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  and  when  sufficiently  dry,  is  boxed  up 
for  market  like  the  other. 

The  sight  of  these  processes  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  make  one  think  with  much  satisfac- 
faciion  of  clayed  sugar  as  an  ingredient  of 
food,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  supe- 


rior to  such  prejudices,  and  use  it  witli  as  little 
scruple  as  they  w  ho  do  not  know  in  what  man- 
ner it  is  made. 

In  the  afiernoon  we  returned  to  the  dwelling 
of  our  American  host,  and  taking  the  train  at 
Caobas,  or  Mahogany  Trees — so  called  from 
Ihe  former  growthof  that  tree  on  the  spot— we 
were  at  Matanzas  an  hour  afterwards.  The 
next  morning  the  train  brought  us  to  this  little 
town,  situated  half  way  between  Matanzas  and 
Havana,  but  a  great  way  to  the  south  of 
either. 


For"TI]e  Friend." 

A  Cay's  Journey  among  the  Himalaya  Monntains 

Dr.  Hofilneister  was  a  young  German  phy- 
sician, ardently  attached  to  the  study  of  Natu- 
ral History,  and  enjoyed  excellent  opportuni- 
ties of  inspecting  the  animal  and  vegetable 
curiosities  of  Ceylon  and  India,  while  travel 
ling  in  those  countries  in  the  train  of  the  Prince 
of  Prussia.  After  passing  in  safety  through 
many  dangers,  he  finally  fell,  pierced  by  a 
grape  shot  from  the  cannon  of  the  Sikhs,  with 
whom  the  English  were  then  at  war.  Frorn 
one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  his  friends 
home,  we  extract  the  following  sketch.  The 
party  were  at  the  time  in  the  midst  of  the 
Ilimalaya  mountains,  endeavouring  to  make 
their  wav  along  the  Sutlej  river,  into  the  coun 
try  of  Thibet. 

"  Our  route  continued  along  the  banks  of 
the  [Sutlej]  river,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  ; 
we  were  some  eighteen  hundred  feet  or  so 
above  its  waters,  and  yet  so  near  the  brink 
that  we  could  cast  a  stone  into  its  pools.  But 
soon  the  few  faint  traces  of  a  path  disappear- 
ed ;  we  followed  our  guide  in  silence,  as  he 
stepped  forward,  deeply  imprinting  his  wary 
footsteps,  and  searching  for  unyielding  spots 
of  ground,  or  firm  and  solid  stones.  Often 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  turn  the  flank  of  a 
smooth  and  perpendicular  face  of  rock,  to  slide 
down  several  hundred  feet;  often  again  ou 
way  led  us  over  the  jagged  edge  of  a  project 
ing  cliff",  overhanging  the  deep  and  rugged 
gorge.  In  many  places  the  only  possible 
iiieans  by  which  we  could  advance,  was  to  lie 
flat  on  our  faces,  and  thus  glide  down,  while 
the  guide  directed  our  feet,  and  another  attend- 
ant held  US  firmly  by  the  neck.  Our  '  Alpen- 
stocks' [iron-pointed  poles]  were  nearly  use 
less,  as  we  were  forced  to  use  both  hands  to 
help  ourselves. 

"Thus  sliding  in  every  variety  of  posture 
standing,  sitting,  lying  prostrate,  proving  each 
stone  belbre  we  ventured  upon  it,  or, — when 
the  .pioneer  with  a  bold  spring  had  precipitated 
into  the  depth  the  entire  layer  of  loose  earth 
over  which  our  course  lay, —  rummaging  out, 
with  the  points  of  our  poles,  hollows  in  the  wall 
of  rock  which  might  servo  as  props  on  which 
to  rest  our  weight,  we  advanced  in  a  most 
tedious  and  unpleasant  manner;  and  the  con- 
tinual view  of  the  open  abyss,  ready  lo  swal- 
low us  up  together  with  the  rolling  debris,  was 
so  overwhelming,  that  at  each  tolerably  secure 
spot,  we  sank  down  faint  and  e.xhaustod.  The 
glare  of  the  sun  however  soon  drove  on  the 
weary  traveller  froin  his  rest, — still  forward, 


forward, — once  more  to  attempt  this  hazardous 
exploit. 

"  Those  parts  in  which  we  had  to  scramble 
n  over  loose  debris  were  decidedly  worse 
than  all  the  rest  ;  for  there,  the  stones,  detach- 
ed by  those  who  followed,  rolled  downwards 
on  the  advanced  guard  of  our  party. 

For  six  long  hours  our  path  proceeded 
after  this  fashion.  How  we  one  and  all  pass- 
ed so  prosperously  over  the  dangerous  spots, 
— the  very  remembrance  of  which  still  makes 
me  shudder, — and  still  more,  how  the  heavy- 
laden  bearers  passed  over  them  without  break- 
ing their  necks,  is  to  me  a  complete  enigma. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  days  of  our 
whole  tnivels,  and  one  the  perils  of  which  I 
would  not  willingly  go  through  again." 

This  lively  description  of  mountain  travel- 
ling made  us  think  of  our  sensations  when 
standing  on  the  verge  of  Niagara  Falls,  and 
looking  down  on  the  rocks  160  feet  below  us. 
To  place  ourselves  in  the  author's  situation, 
we  imagined  ourselves  carefully  crawling  over 
the  loo.se  stones  of  a  steep  slope,  which  a  kw 
feet  below  us  ended  in  an  abrupt  precipice  fully 
ten  times  the  height  of  that  over  which  the 
waters  of  Niagara  leap — a  precipice,  down 
which  a  misstep  might  plunge  us  at  once, — 
and  we  were  almost  ready  to  shudder  in  sym- 
pathy with  ihe  travellers. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  they  approach- 
ed the  village  of  Kora,  "  at  the  extremity  of  a 
little  plain,  into  which  the  north-eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  pass  juts  out.  The  whole  tract  of 
land  at  our  feet,  rich  with  vegetation,  appeared 
one  uninterrupted  garden,  watered  by  many 
rivulets:  high  walls,  surmounted  by  luxuriant 
hedges,  form  at  once  the  boundary  line  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  enclosure  of  fruitful  corn- 
fields. Within  two  hours  we  reached  lITe  plain 
of  Kora,  and,  overcome  by  fatigue,  resolved  to 
pitch  our  tenis  in  this  paradise.  Thick,  vel- 
vety turf,  and  the  shade  of  very  ancient  apri- 
cot trees,  invited  us  to  repose  :  we  had  only  to 
touch  the  trees,  to  have  showered  upon  us  a 
redundant  supply  of  ripe  and  delicious  fruit  ;■ 
milk  too,  and  cakes  baked  in  the  ashes,  were 
soon  brought  in  liberal  profusion  by  the  hospi- 
table inhabitants.  Beautiful  butterflies  and 
many  other  insects  were  swarming  round  the 
beds  of  flowers  on  the  margins  of  the  brooks, 
whereas,  on  yonder  heights,  1  had  seen  not  a 
trace  of  any  living  creature, — not  a  bird,  not 
a  lizard,  not  an  insect  of  any  kind.  My  ento- 
mological chase  occupied  me,  in  spite  of  my 
exhaustion,  luitil,  as  twilight  rapidly  drew  on, 
the  tent  arrived  :  it  was  pitched  in  the  midst  of 
the  apricot-grove,  and  our  dinner  was  speedily 
prepared. 

"  We  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  throng  of 
the  inhabitants,  attired  completely  after  the 
fashion  of  Tiiibet.  The  profusion  of  amber 
ornaments,  and  the  brownish-red  of  all  their 
garments,  the  thoroughly  Thihelian  complex- 
ion, the  general  use  of  hoots  and  trowsers,  evea 
among  the  women,  which  prevails  from  this 
place  forward,  all  mark  the  influence  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  Thibet.  The  men 
wear  skidl-caps,  sandals  or  high  cloth  boots, 
and  a  broad  belt  round  the  red  vestment,  in 
which  arc  stuck  a  knife,  a  pipe,  a  spoon,  ;md 
a  number  of  other  little  articles.     The  only 
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thing  which  distinguishes  iho  women's  cns- 
tuirio,  is  the  absence  of  the  belt,  and  the 
manner  of  wearing  the  hair,  which,  divided 
into  numberless  thin  phiits,  and  interhiced  witii 
coral,  shells,  amber,  and  silver  bells,  hangs 
down  like  a  sort  of  net-work  upon  the  back." 

"Through  the  evening,  the  whole  ])opuIa- 
tion,  having  flocked  together  far  and  near,  sat 
in  strange  groups  around  our  lent,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  simple  permission  to  gaze  to 
Iheir  hearts'  content  at  the  new  and  unwonted 
visitants.  VVhether  we,  in  our  semi-European 
costumes,  appeared  the  more  wonderful  to 
them,  or  they  to  us,  in  their  thick,  stiff,  wool- 
len garb,  tricked  out  with  finery  and  hung 
wiih  fantastic  ornaments  from  top  to  toe,  it 
were  diflicult  to  decide.  The  whole  night 
long,  these  friendly  people,  ever  wakeful,  ever 
mirthful,  bivouacked  around  their  fire  ;  a  con- 
stant joyousness  reigned  among  them,  and 
their  hours  flew  on  amid  laughter  and  singing. 

"  Our  departure,  on  the  4lh  of  August,  was, 
as  had  been  our  arrival  on  the  3rd,  a  universal 
fete.  The  path  was  enlivened  by  numbers  ol" 
blithe  and  merry  women,  maidens,  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  the  male  population  escorted  us  as 
far  as  the  river, — at  least  an  hour  and  a-half's 
walk, — and  even  there  parted  from  us  only 
one  by  one.  The  women  lemiined  on  the 
vine-clad  hills  commanding  our  path,  singing 
in  clear  but  plaintive  tones, '  Tantim  ne  re  ko/' 
which,  1  understand,  signifies,  '/«;/)/))/  _/o//r- 
ne;//'  The  kindly  salutation  was  still  heard 
resounding;  long  after  the  songstresses  had 
•vanished  from  our  eyes." 


Jernsaleni— The  Greek  Church. 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  hea- 
thenish ceremonies  practised  by  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
is  taken  from  "A  Visit  to  my  Father-land," 
by  Ridley  H.  Herschell,  a  converted  Jew,  and 
affords  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  dreadful 
apostacy  of  this  so-called  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  letter  commendatory  from 
the  English  archbishop,  acknowledging  as 
«'  Brothers  in  Christ,"  these  idolatrous  impos- 
tors, is  mournfully  significant  of  the  deep  cor- 
ruption of  that  highly  professing  body,  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  is  painful  to  the  child  of  God  to  behold 
the  mosque  of  the  false  prophet  stand  where 
that  temple  once  stood,  in  which  God  mani- 
fested his  presence  by  the  shechinah  ;  it  is  me- 
lancholy to  see  God's  ancient  people  in  dark- 
ness and  ignorance,  oppressed  and  despised,  in 
their  own  city  ;  but  it  is  even  more  sad  to  see 
there  the  mixture  of  folly,  fiilsehood,  and  wick- 
edness, that  calls  itself  Christianity.  I  have 
elsewhere  mentioned*  the  effect  necessarily 
produced  on  the  minds  of  my  brethren,  the 
Jews,  by  the  false  representation  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  exhibited  to  them  by  the  Papists 
in  Poland  and  Germany;  but  here,  where  the 
Lord  from  heaven  Himself  introduced  a  new 
and  spiritual  dispensation,    the    exhibition    of 

*  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  and  Future 
Expectation  of  the  Jews. 


folly  and  blasphemy  presented  by  the  Greek 
and  Romish  churches,  exceeds,  perhaps,  what 
is  to  be  metwilh  elsewhere.  The  palm  of  su- 
periority in  evil,  however,  must  be  accorded  to 
the  Greek  and  other  Eastern  churches,  whose 
exhibitions  during  Easter  have  no  parallel  ex- 
cept in  the  rites  of  the  heathen.  As  I  did  not 
arrive  in  Jerusalem  until  three  weeks  afier  the 
Greek  Easter,  I  did  not  myself  witness  the  ex- 
traordinary scenes  that  are  yearly  enacted  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  :  but,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Caiman,  who  has  resided  several 
years  in  Jerusalem,  has  kindly  permitted  me 
to  publish  a  letter  written  by  him  to  a  friend 
in  England,  immediately  after  he  had  witness- 
ed the  melancholy  and  revolting  spectacle. 

During  the  Greek  Eister  week,  Jerusalem 
is  resorted  to  by  thousands  of  pilgrims,  not 
only  from  all  parts  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  but 
even  from  such  distant  places  as  Syra,  Smyr- 
na, and  Constantinople.  Last  Easter  it  was 
computed  that  not  less  than  ten  thousand  per- 
sons were  present.  This  holy  fair  is  celebra- 
ted with  revellings  and  jollity,  nearly  akin  to 
those  of  secular  meetings  that  go  under  the 
same  name. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  a  pile 
of  clumsy  buildings,  professing  to  cover,  in 
most  convenient  jtixta-position,  both  Calvary 
and  the  tomb  of  Christ  ;  and  furnished  after 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  monkish  false- 
hood and  audacity,  with  every  thing  that  can 
be  thought  of,  connected  with  the  great  event 
thus  shamefully  desecrated  ;  of  all  of  which,  it 
may  be  said  truly,  in  the  words  of  the  Scotch 
deputation,  "  the  wonder  is,  that  the  writers 
('  of  travels")  .should  have  been  so  careful  in 
describing  what  no  serious  mind  can  regard 
but  as  '  lying  wonders.'  "* 

This  church,  and  the  relics  it  contains,  are 
the  great  objects  of  attraction  to  the  pilgrims  ; 
and  here,  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  is  per- 
formed the  impious  juggle  of  the  holy  fire. 
Omitting  the  first  part  of  !\[r.  Caiman's  letter, 
I  extract  the  portion  that  relates  to  this  blas- 
phemous imposture  of,  what  the  advocates  of 
apostolic  succession  denominate,  "  a  sister 
cinirch." 

"Having  thus  given  a  brief  outline  of  the 
edifice,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
ceremony  I  have  alluded  to,  namely,  that  of 
the  miraculous  Greek  fire,  which  takes  place 
on  the  Saturday  of  the  Greek  Easter  week  ; 
and  which  serves,  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  priests,  the  same  purpose  that 
the  keys  of  Peter  do  in  the  hands  of  his  skilful 
successors,  the  Popes  :  it  unlocks  every  coffer 
and  purse  of  the  pilgrims,  and  renders  them  at 
the  disposal  of  the  inventors  and  perpetrators 
of  this  lying  wonder. 

"  To  notice  all  that  was  passing  within  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  during  the  space 
of  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  would  be  next 
to  impossible  ;  because  it  was  one  continuation 
of  shameless  madness  and  rioting,  which  would 
have  been  a  disgrace  to  Greenwich  and  Smith- 
field  fairs.  Only  suppose  for  a  moment  the 
mighty  edifice  crowded  to  excess  with  fanatic 
iiiliiiims  of  all  the  Eastern  churches,  who,  in- 


stead of  lifting  up  pure  hands  to  God,  without 
wrath  and  quarrelling,  are  led  by  the  petty 
jealousies  about  the  precedency  which  they 
should  maintain  in  the  order  of  their  proces- 
sions, into  tumults  and  fightings,  which  can 
only  he  quelled  by  the  scourge  and  whip  of 
the  followers  of  the  false  prophet.  Suppose 
further,  these  thousands  of  devotees  running 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other, — from  the  ex- 
treme of  savage  irritation  to  that  of  savage 
enjoyment,  of  mutual  revellings  and  feastings  ; 
like  Israel  of  old,  who,  when  they  made  the 
golden  calf,  were  eating,  and  drinking,  and 
rising  up  to  play.  Suppose  troops  of  men, 
stripped  half  naked  to  lacilitate  their  actions, 
running,  trotting,  jumping,  galloping,  to  and 
I'ro,  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  church  ; 
walking  on  ihcir  hands  with  their  feet  alolt  ia 
the  air  ;  mounting  on  one  another's  shoulders, 
some  in  a  riding,  and  some  in  a  standing  posi- 
tion, and  by  the  slightest  push  are  all  sent 
down  to  the  ground  in  one  confiised  heap, 
which  made  one  fear  for  their  safety.  Sup- 
pose further,  many  of  the  pilgrims  dressed  in 
fur  caps,  like  the  Polish  Jews,  whom  they 
feigned  to  represent,  and  whom  the  mob  met 
with  all  manner  of  contempt  and  insult,  hurry- 
ing  them  through  the  church  as  criminals  who 
had  been  just  condemned,  amid  loud  execra- 
tions and  shouts  of  laughter,  which  indicated 
that  Israel  is  still  a  derision  amongst  these 
heathens,  by  whom  they  are  slill  counted  as 
sheep  for  the  slaughter.  All  these,  and  simi- 
lar proceedings  marked  the  introduction  of 
this  holy  miraculous  fire;  and  when  question- 
ed about  the  propriety  of  such  conduct  within 
a  Christian  place  of  worship,  and  with  the 
name  of  religion,  the  priests  will  tell  you,  that 
they  once  tried  to  get  quit  of  these  absurdities, 
and  the  holy  fire  was  withdrawn  in  conse- 
quence of  it  ! 

"  About  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  preparations  for  the  appearance  of  the  mi- 
raculous fire  commenced.  The  multitude,  who 
had  been  heretofore  in  a  state  of  frenzy  and 
madness,  became  a  little  more  quiet;  but  it 
proved  a  quiet  that  precedes  a  thunderstorm. 
Bishops  and  priests  in  their  full  canonicals, 
then  issued  fonU  from  iheir  respective  quarters, 
with  fl:igs  and  banners,  crucifixes  and  crosses, 
lighted  candles  and  smoking  censers,  to  join 
or  rather  to  lead,  a  procession,  which  moved 
thrice  round  the  church,  invoking  every  pic- 
ture, allar,  and  relic,  in  their  way,  to  aid  them 
in  obtaining  the  miraculous  fire.  The  proces- 
sion then  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  it 
started,  and  two  grey-headed  bishops,  the  one 
of  the  Greek,  the  other  of  the  Armenian  church, 
were  hurled  by  the  soldiers  through  the  crowd, 
into  the  apartment  which  communicates  with 
that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  locked 
themselves  in  ;  there  the  marvellous  fire  was 
to  make  its  first  appearance,  and  from  thence 
issue  through  the  small  circular  windows  and 
the  door,  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims.  The 
eyes  of  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
now  directed  towards  the  Holy  Sepulchre  with 
an  anxious  suspense,  awaiting  the  issue  of 
their  expectation. 

"  The  mixed  multitude,  each  in  his  or  her 
own  language,  were  pouring  forth  their  clamo- 
rous prayers  to  the  Virgin  and    the  saints,  to 
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intercede  for  ihein  on  behall'  of  the  object  lor 
wliicli  they  were  assembled  ;  and  llie  same 
were  (enlol'd  increased  by  the  fanatic  gestures 
and  the  waving  of  the  garments  by  the  priests 
of  the  respective  cornmunions  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  holy  fire,  and  who  were  watching 
by  the  above-mentioned  door  and  circular  win- 
dows, with  torches  in  their  hands,  ready  to 
receive  the  virgin  flume  of  the  heavenly  lire, 
and  convey  it  to  their  liocks.  in  about  twen- 
ty minutes  from  the  lime  the  bishops  locked 
themselves  in  the  apartment  of  tlie  Holy  Sep- 
ulchre the  miraculous  lire  made  its  appearance 
through  the  door  and  the  two  small  windows, 
as  expected.  The  priests  were  the  first  who 
lighted  their  torches,  and  they  set  out  on  a 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  their  lay  brethren  : 
but  some  of  these  errandless  and  profitless 
messengers  had  the  misfortune  to  be  knocked 
down  by  the  crowd,  and  had  their  firebrands 
wrested  out  of  their  hands;  but  some  were 
more  fortunate,  and  safely  reached  their  desti- 
nation, around  whom  the  people  flocked  like 
bees,  to  have  their  candles  lighted.  Others, 
however,  were  not  satisfied  at  having  the  holy 
fire  second  hand,  but  rushed  furiously  towards 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  regardless  of  their  own 
safety,  and  that  of  those  who  obstructed  their 
way;  though  it  has  frequently  happened  that 
persons  have  been  trampled  to  death  on  such 
occasions.  Those  who  were  in  the  galleries 
let  down  their  candles  by  cords,  and  drew  them 
up  when  they  had  succeeded  in  their  purpose. 
In  a  few  minutes  thousands  of  flames  were  as- 
cending, the  smoke  and  the  heat  of  which  ren- 
dered the  church  like  the  bottomless  pit.  To 
satisfy  themselves,  as  well  as  to  convince  the 
Latins,  (who  grudge  so  profitable  as  well  as  so 
eflectual  a  piece  of  machinery  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  schismatical  Greeks  and  Armeni- 
ans, and  one  which  augments  the  power  of  the 
priest  and  Ilie  revenue  of  the  convents,  and 
who,  therefore,  exclaim  against  the  miraculous 
fire,)  the  pilgrims,  women,  as  well  as  men, 
shamefully  expose  their  bare  bosoms  to  the 
action  of  the  flame  of  their  lighted  candles,_  to 
make  their  adversaries  believe  the  miraculous 
fire  difl"ers  from  an  ordinary  one,  in  being  per- 
fectly harmless.  The  two  bishops,  who  a 
little  while  before  locked  themselves  in  the 
apartment  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  sallied 
forth  out  of  it.  When  the  whole  multitude  had 
their  candles  lighted,  the  bishops  were  caught 
by  the  crowd,  lifted  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
carried  to  their  chapels  amidst  loud  and  trium- 
phant acclainations.  They  soon,  however, 
re.appeared,  at  the  head  of  a  siuiilar  proces- 
sion as  the  one  before,  as  a  pretended  thank- 
offering  to  the  Almighty  for  the  miraculous  fire 
vouchsafed,  thus  daring  to  make  God  a  parta- 
ker in  their  lie.  An  express  messenger  was 
immedi.ilely  sent  ofT  to  Bethlehem,  the  l)irth- 
place  of  Ciirist,  to  inform  the  brethren  there, 
and  to  invite  them  also  to  olTer  up  their  tribute 
of  thanks  for  the  transcendent  glory  of  the 
day.  Thus  closed  the  lying  wonders  of  the 
holy  week  of  Easter." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Christianity  annually 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Mohammedans  ; 
and  though  no  Jews  are  permitted  to  witness 
it,  they  hear  of  it  from  their  Musselman  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  they  are  on   more  friendly 


terms  than  they  are  with  the  Christians.  Sure- 
ly the  very  first  act  of  any  mission  to  the  .lews 
ought  to  have  been  to  testify  against,  and  to 
repudiate  all  alliance  with  those  apostate  East- 
ern churches,  in  order  to  convim.'e  them  that 
they  came  to  teach  a  Christianity  very  dilTer- 
ent  from  any  thing  that  goes  by  that  name  in 
Jerusalern;  and  therefore  every  Christian  must 
regret  this  not  being  the  case  with  the  present 
mission  there,  but  that  the  following  letter  was 
sent  instead  : 

"  Letter  commendatory  from  the  Most  Rev. 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c. 

"To  the  Right  Reverend  our  Brothers  in 
Christ,  the  Prelates  and  Bishops  of  the 
ancient  and  Apostolic  Churches  in  Syria, 
and  the  countries  adjacent,  greeting  in 
the  Lord. 

"  We,  William,  by  Divine  Providence,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  Primate  of  all  England, 
and  Metropolitan,  most  earnestly  commend  to 
your  brotherly  love  the  Right  Rev.  Michael 
Solomon  Alexander,  Doctor  in  Divinity,  whom 
we,  being  well  assured  of  his  learning  and 
piety,  have  consecrated  to  the  otRceof  a  bishop 
of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
accordmg  to  the  ordinances  of  our  holy  and 
Apostolic  Church,  and  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen, 
have  sent  out  to  Jerusalem,  with  authority  to 
exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  clergy 
and  congregations  of  our  church,  which  are 
now,  or  which  hereafter  may  be,  established 
in  the  countries  above-mentioned.  And  in  or- 
der to  prevent  any  misunderstanding  in  regard 
to  this  our  purpose,  we  think  it  right  to  make 
known  to  you,  that  we  have  charged  the  said 
bishop  our  brother  not  to  intermeddle  in  any 
way  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prelates  or 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  bearing  rule  in 
the  Churches  of  the  East,  but  to  show  them 
due  reverence  and  honour ;  and  to  be  ready  on 
all  occasions,  and  by  all  the  means  in  his  pow- 
er, to  promote  a  mutual  interchange  of  respect, 
courtesy,  and  kindness.  We  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  our  brother  is  willing,  and 
will  feel  himself  in  conscience  bound,  lo  follow 
these  our  instructions;  and  we  beseech  you,  in 
I  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  receive 
!  him  as  a  brother,  and  lo  assist  him,  as  oppor- 
tunity may  offer,  with  your  good  offices. 

"  We  trust  that  your  Holiness  will  accept 
this  communication  as  a  testimony  of  our  re- 
spect and  affection,  and  of  our  hearty  desire  to 
renew  that  amicable  intercourse  with  the  an- 
cient churches  of  the  East,  which  has  been 
suspended  for  ages,  and  which,  if  restored, 
may  have  the  effect,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
of  putting  an  end  to  divisions  which  have 
brought  the  most  grievous  calamities  on  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

"  In  this  hope,  and  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  respect  for  your  Holinesses,  we  have 
alfi\ed  our  archiepiscopal  seal  to  this  letter, 
written  with  our  hand  at  our  palace  of  Lam- 
beth, on  the  twenty-third  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty-one." 

All  this  to  these  reverend  impostors, — to 
these  "  Holinesses,"  who  set  fire  lo  a  few 
ounces  of  alcohol,  and   then  solemnly  thank 


God  for  having  sent  a  miraculous  flame  down 
from   heaven ! 

I  cannot  suppose  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  or  any  of  those  concerned,  were 
fiilly  aware  of  ihe  state  of  those  churches 
whose  ministers  were  thus  addressed  ;  hut  how 
grievous  is  it  that  the  head  of  the  mission  at 
Jerusalem  should  have  been  introduced  under 
such  auspices  ;  that  such  a  document  should 
htive  been  published  and  promulgated  in  Ara- 
bic, that  Jews  and  Mohammedans  might  see 
the  "  amicable  intercourse  !"  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  obloquy  to  which  I  expose  myself  by 
these  remarks;  but  I  seek  not  to  please  men  ; 
"  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should  not  be  the 
servant  of  Christ."  If  I  sought  a  life  of  ease, 
I  should  glide  along  with  the  current  of  public 
opinion,  and  "  prophesy  smooth  things;"  but 
I  dare  not  s|)eak  of  any  thing  otherwise  than 
as  God  sees  I  think  of  it.  Nor  am  1  intermed- 
dling with  that  which  is  no  concern  of  mine; 
1  have  to  bear  the  shame  of  this  unholy  alli- 
ance among  my  unconverted  brethren,  who 
are  but  ill-informed  in  regard  to  the  sectional 
distinctions  of  the  Chiistian  Church,  and  there- 
fore naturally  hold  one  Christian  answerable 
for  the  views  and  opinions  of  another. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Thomas  Scattergootl  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  330.) 

In  the  Eleventh  month,  1764,  Benjamin 
Ferris,  with  the  approbation  of  his  Monthly 
Meeting,  left  home  lo  accompany  lo  ihe  soulh- 
ern  provinces  William  Reckitt,  a  Friend  I'rom 
England.  Being  in  Virginia  in  the  Twelfth 
month,  he  wrote:  "On  the  28th  we  came  lo 
Curies,  and  lodged  at  a  Friend's  house  where 
riches,  negroes,  and  grandeur  abound, — w  hich 
make  poor  fare  for  a  Christian  mind  ;  but  he 
was  hospitable  and  kind  to  us." 

On  the  5th  of  First  month,  1765,  he  makes 
this  note  :  "  Had  a  meeting  at  Black  Creek, 
where  William  was  enlarged  in  a  searching 
testimony.  Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  very 
close  conversation  on  the  subject  of  slave-keep- 
ing, with  a  Friend  who  at  times  appeared  in 
public  by  way  of  ministry.  (  gave  him  my 
sentiments  plainly  and  honestly,  that  it  was 
inconsistent  wiih  the  design  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, which  breathed  good-will  lo  men  : 
and  as  I  he  Gospel  had  not  in  the  fulness  even  of 
its  dawning,  taken  place  in  their  minds,  it  was 
not  likely  such  could  be  ministers  of  a  cove- 
nant they  themselves  were  never  brought  into; 
and  thai  I  thought  it  impossible  such  could 
build  up,  or  edify  in  any  thing  that  was  last- 
ingly good." 

On  the  I'^th  they  were  at  Francis  Nixon's, 
on  Perquimons  river.  Here  they  called  to  see 
an  honest  old  negro  woman  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age.  To  I  heir  inquiry,  What  gave  her 
the  most  satisfaction?  she  replied,  "All  my 
satisfaction  is  in  looking  into  my  own  mind, 
and  hoping  for  the  best  hereafter." 

After  returning  from  the  south,  Third  month 
ISih,  Benjamin  wrote,  "That  evening  we 
crossed  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  next  day  I 
parted  with  my  dear  friend  William  Reckitt, 
with  whom  I  had  travelled  now  nearly  four 
months  in  true  unity.     He  has  been  as  a  ten- 
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r,  nffectiotiale  fatlier  lo  me,  and  has  been  an 
slructive  example  of  meeUness,  palience,  and 
insle  altention  lo  his  Master's  business  ;  and 
well  satisfied  he  has  been  an  instrument  of 
It  good  in  divers  respects.  We  parted  in 
earness  and  tenderness,  and  came  home  this 
vening,  siill  and  quiet  in  mind,  desirous  to  be 
-uly  lliankl'ul  Tor  all  the  favours  received." 

William  Reckitt  returned  home  to  England 
arly  in  17G6,  where  he  died  the  6th  of  the 
'ourth  month,  1769.  He  was  a  man  honest 
1  heart,  and  firm  for  the  Truth,  yet  a  lover 
f  peace.  In  one  of  the  last  letters  he  wrote, 
e  thus  expressed  himself.  "The  sap  of  life 
01 V  deep  in  the  root,  and  must  be  waited 
)r  in  those  pinching  limes  1  have  met  with  ; 
nd  yet  I  have  a  comfortable  hope  raised  ^in 
ie  of  hue,  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  the 
jrospect  of  which  lo  me,  hath  seemed  exceed- 
iigly  pleasant,  and,  if  safe,  should  much  desire 
';  might  be  hastened.  But  that  is  not  my  pro- 
■er  business  to  look  for,  or  to  desire  the  reward 
■efore  the  day's  work  is  finished.  I  have 
erved  a  good'  Master,  but  have  ever  looked 
■n  myself  as  one  of  the  weakest  of  his  servants  ; 
■el  have  endeavoured  to  come  up  in  faithful 
ibedience  to  his  will  made  manifest  in  me,  and 
a  this  now  1  have  great  peace,  and  an  assu- 
ance  of  an  inheritance  that  will  never  fade 
.way,  if  I  continue  in  the  way  of  well-doing 
0  the  end  of  the  race." 

Benjamin  Ferris  in  his  diary,  thus  describes 
lis  movements  relative  to  marrymg.  "The 
3lh  of  Third  month,  [1765,]  1  went  to  our 
Monthly  Meeting  ;— there  I  unexpectedly  saw 
lannah,  the  daughter  of  James  Brown,  on 
vhose  account,  during  my  late  journey,  my 
nind  had  frequently  been  employed  in  deep 
houghtfulness,  and  in  fervent  cries  to  my  hea- 
•enly  Father,  that  1  might  know  and  do  his 
fi^l  in  the  weighty  aflfair  of  proposing  mar- 
ia'ie  to  her.  1  was  afraid  of  making  haste, 
10  withheld  an  intimation  of  my  atTectionate 
■egard  for  her,  yet  I  believed  from  what  I  felt, 
hat  the  time  for  manifesting  it  drew  near ;  and 
vas  sincere  in  my  desires  to  be  directed  both 
low  and  when  to  proceed  in  so  important  an 
ingagement." 

"  Sixth  month  1st. — It  was  now  ripened  in 
ny  mind  to  go  and  see  my  dear  friend  Hannah 
Jrown  ;  having  the  free  consent  of  my  parents, 
set  off  composed  in  mind,  under  some  sense 
if  the  weight  of  the  occasion  of  my  journey, 
ind  reached  her  father's  house  in  the  Great 
l^alley  that  evening.  Having  a  suitable  op- 
lortunity  with  him  and  his  wife,  I  let  them 
;now  the  occasion  of  my  being  there,  and  that 
thought  parents  had  a  right,  timely  to  know 
iny  intentions  of  that  sort,  and  therefore  I  men- 
ioned  it  to  them  for  their  concurrence.  Next 
lay,  being  First-day,  I  went  with  the  family  to 
Jwchlan°meeting.;  which  to  me  was  rather 
jomfortable  than  otherwise;  and  the  day  fol- 
owing  I  returned  home,  feeling  a  peaceful 
lettlement  of  mind.  On  looking  back  at  my 
irogress,  and  the  several  steps  I  had  taken  in 
his  matter,  it  affiirded  me  solid  satisfaction." 

"  The  time  now  approached  for  changing 
Tiy  situation,  as  to  a  single  state."  "  It  was, 
It  times,  in  the  course  of  my  proceeding  herein, 
natter  of  real  satisfaction  that  I  could  look  at 
t  with  a  peaceful  consciousness,  as  done  in  the 


sight  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  whose  supporting 
arm  has  hiiherlo  mercifully  sustained  me  in 
many  exercising  probations. 

"  On  the  24th  of  Tenth  month,  our  marri- 
age was  consummated  at  Uwchlan  meeting  ; 
and  He  who  graciously  condescends  to  hear, 
and  at  seasons  to  answer  the  fervent  supplica- 
tions of  the  leasl  of  his  family,  vouchsafed  in 
some  degree  to  favour  us  with  his  good  pre- 
sence. Oh  !  may  thankful  hearts  be  given  us, 
to  render  praise  to  llie  Author  of  abundant 
mercy  and  goodness." 

"About  five  weeks  after  our  marriage,  I 
engaged  in  school  keeping;  which  I  seemed 
rather  easier  to  follow  for  a  time  than  any 
other.  Though  the  difficulties  attending  a  re- 
ligious mind  in  the  discharge  of  that  trust,  are 
not  a  few  ;  yet  I  may  say  I  had  solid  satisfac- 
tion at  times  in  thi»  employment ;  and  it  often 
brought  me  to  beg  with  fervency  that  1  might 
be  furnished  with  every  virtue  and  ability  re- 
quisite wisely  and  prudently  to  go  in  and  out 
before  the  children,  and  to  conduct  in  all 
respects,  so  that  by  example  and  precept  1 
might  be  helpful  to  them  in  drawing  their 
minds  to  love  and  fear  the  Lord.  This  em- 
ployment allowed  me  much  time  at  home  with 
my  beloved  wife  ;  and  happily  we  passed  our 
time,  though  not  exempt  from  a  share  of  the 
exercise  and  tribulation  arising  from  the  world 
and  its  spirit;  but  as  we  were  one  in  faith, 
practice,  and  judgment,  we  could  sympathise 
together,  and  were  made  to  each  other  lielp- 
mates." 

Those  thus  joined  in  the  Lord,  if  they  keep 
their  places,  can  feel  one  for  another  and  par- 
take of  the  same  cup  all  the  days  appointed 
them  on  earth.  John  Richardson  in  an  affec- 
tionate testimony  lo  his  wife,  tells  us  that  John 
Bowsiead  conversing  with  her  in  his  absence, 
asked  her  about  her  husband  being  so  much 
from  home.  "  She  gave  him  this  answer,  that 
as  she  gave  up  her  husband  cheerfully  and 
freely  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  to  be  serviceable 
lo  the  church  of  Christ,  she  did  not  only  sym- 
pathize and  feel  with  him  in  his  adverse  and 
low  state,  but  partook  with  him  in  his  enjoy- 
ment, when  the  power  of  Truth  prevailed  over 
its  enemies.  Although  I  am  thus  far  from 
him,  yet  I  partake  of  the  spoil,  or  the  shedding 
abroad  of  the  good  things  of  God  among  his 
people,  as  my  heart  goes  along  with  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  and  such  as  are  engaged  in  it.  In 
all  my  husband's  afflictions  I  am  afflicted  with 
him  ;  and  one  of  my  main  concerns  is,  that 
neither  I,  nor  any  thing  in  this  world,  may  de- 
tain my  husband  from  doingwhat  the  Lord  calls 
for  at  his  hand  ;  for  if  any  thing  hurt  him  as 
to  the  Truth,  what  good  can  I  expect  of  him  ?" 

Anne  Richardson  expressed  much  in  kw 
words.  She  was  skilful  in  discipline,  clear  of 
understanding,  and  having  great  spiritual  dis- 
cernment. She  was  loving  and  dutiful  to  her 
parents,  affectionate  and  judicious  in  govern- 
ing her  children,  having  them  in  great  subjec- 
tion. She  had  a  clear  testiinony  against  super- 
fluity in  dress,  and  fashionable  attire,  and  was 
enabled  in  the  love  of  the  Gospel  at  times  to 
minister  to  the  church  of  Christ.  Taken  away 
in  the  prime  of  life  and  usefulness,  she  had  yet 
doubtless  filled  up  her  measure  of  service.  Her 
husband  says  of  her,  "  I  never  heard  an  unbe- 


coming or  unsavoury  word  come  from  her,  let 
the  provocation  thereto  be  what  it  would; — no, 
not  in  the  time  of  health  ;  and  in  her  weakness 
she  was  much  swallowed  up  in  the  luminous 
and  internal  presence  of  her  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  often  sang  praises  to  his 
worthy  name,  and  appeared  as  one  wholly  re- 
deemed from  this  world,  whose  heart  was  set 
upon  and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  pursuit  after 
heaven  and  heavenly  things.  Blessed  be  the 
Lord,  she  had  witnessed  a  part  in  the  first  re- 
surrection, and  over  such  the  second  death 
hath  no  power.  No  doubt  she  lived  and  be- 
lieved in  Jesus  Christ,  even  to  the  end  of  her 
time,  and  passed  away  without  any  appearance 
of  struggling  or  sorrow,  I  believe  into  a  man- 
sion of  glory,  where  her  soul  shall  sing  halle- 
lujah to  the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  forever, 
with  all  those  who  have  overcome  the  world, 
the  beast  and  false  prophet,  and  every  thing 
the  Lord's  controversy  is  with,  and  who  have 
not  loved  their  lives  unto  death,  but  given  up 
that  life  they  had  in  any  wrong  thing  whatso- 
ever." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  same  godly  care 
and  concern  which  Benjamin  Ferris  felt  right- 
ly lo  enter  into  the  marriage  connexion,  we 
will  here  introduce  the  account  left  by  William 
Caton  of  his  proceedings.  Niesie  Dirrix,  of 
Amsterdam,  was  a  valuable  woman,  whose 
services  were  great  amongst  Friends  in  the 
low  countries.  She  died  in  the  year  1661,  and 
William  Caton  was  much  troubled  in  spirit,  at 
her  removal  from  the  church  militant.  Whilst 
travelling  under  great  heaviness  and  broken- 
ness  of  spirit,  the  Lord  comforted  him  with  an 
inward  assurance  that  He  would  raise  up  and 
bring  Anneken  Dirrix,  a  sister  lo  the  deceased, 
into  the  Love,  Life  and  Spirit,  which  would 
enable  her  to  perform  similar  services  for  the 
church  and  people  of  God.  After  some  time 
he  felt  an  impression  that  it  would  be  right  for 
him  to  marry  this  Anneken  Dirrix.  He  says, 
"1  took  little  heed  at  first,  but  sought  rather 
totally  to  expel  all  such  cogitations  out  of  my 
mind.  Yet  behold,  by  how  much  the  more  I 
seemed  to  extinguish  the  appearance  of  such  a 
thing  by  so  much  the  more  did  it  prevail  in 
me,  and  came  to  be  clearer  and  clearer  to  me. 
When  I  observed  that,  I  began  to  weigh  the 
thing  more  seriously,  and  to  hearken  more 
diligently  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  require 
of  me  concerning  it,  and  what  the  efTect  of  it 
might  be.  Many  things  the  Lord  was  pleased 
to  show  me  concerning  it,  as  in  reference  lo 
the  service  there  might  be  in  it  as  to  the  Truth 
and  Friends,  and  how  helpful  I  might  be  to 
her,  in  assisting  her  loefl^ect  that  service  which 
I  saw  would  be  required  of  her,  after  the  re- 
moval of  her  dear  sister,  who  had  been  to  her 
as  her  right  hand. 

"Thus  did  the  thing  for  a  pretty  long  time 
remain  very  fresh  in  me,  both  night  and  day, 
and  abundance  of  objections  came  into  my 
mind  in  many  respects  concerning  it;  but  with- 
al, matter  sufficient  wherewith  to  answer  them 
all.  After  I  had  very  much  tried  and  discuss- 
ed the  thing  in  the  light  of  the  Lord  in  my  own 
heart,  I  began  to  acquiesce  and  to  rest  satisfied 
in  myself;  but  did  not  once  open  my  mouth  of 
it  to  any  for  the  space  of  many  weeks,  1  might 
say  months. 
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"  It  was  about  that  time  shown  me,  how  1 
should  proceed  in  ihe  mailer,  viz.,  I  was  to 
keep  it  secret  until  I  came  into  Holland,  and 
then  1  should  mention  it  to  some  of  the  bre- 
thren, before  I  should  once  mention  it  to  her 
either  by  word  or  writing,  and  if  they  did 
own  it  and  approve  it,  1  should  thereby  be  so 
much  the  more  assured  that  it  was  of  the 
Lord." 

After  remaining  half  a  year  in  Germany, 
William  came  into  Holland.  There  he  was 
received  by  Friends  with  open  hearts,  and  they 
were  sweetly  refreshed  together.  Here  he  met 
with  Anneken,  who  received  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  he  felt  his  love  abound  to  her  in  the 
Lord. 

Now  he  felt  the  way  open  to  lay  his  con- 
cern before  some  of  his  brethren  of  most  reli- 
gious weight,  for  their  judgment  in  this  impor- 
tant step.  He  told  them  honestly  the  rise  of 
it  in  his  own  mind,  and  after  they  had  duly 
and  thoughtfully  considered  it,  they  made 
known  to  him  that  they  had  unity  with  it.  By 
their  sense  that  ihe  thing  was  of  the  Lord's 
ordering,  he  was  still  more  satisfied  and  con- 
firmed. The  time  was  now  come  to  lay  Ihe 
matter  before  her.  Of  this  event  he  thus 
wrote; 

"  In  some  certain  time  when  I  had  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  to  speak  with  her  about  it ; 
then  I  began  to  tell  her  in  much  humility  and 
fear,  what  was  entered  into  my  heart  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  how  it  was  upon  me  at  that  time  to 
acquaint  her  with  it.  Then  I  did  open  the 
very  ground  of  the  matter  to  her,  and  told  her 
at  large  how  it  had  been  with  me  in  the  thing, 
and  that  I  desired  her  to  consider  it,  and  that 
except  she  did  also  see  and  feel  something  of 
it,  as  from  the  Lord,. she  should  let  it  cease, 
and  speak  no  further  of  it.  And  withal  1  had 
three  things  to  propound  to  her,  which  I  was 
to  leave  to  her  consideration,  and  to  which  1 
desired  in  due  time  to  have  her  answer.  The 
first  was,  as  for  matter  of  estate,  mine  was  not 
like  hers,  for  I  had  not  much  as  to  the  out- 
ward. And  she  was  to  consider  whether 
she  could  notwithstanding  consent  unto  Ihe 
thing. 

"  Secondly,  she  was  to  consider  I  should 
expect  my  liberty,  (which  was  more  to  me  than 
the  treasures  of  Egypt,)  to  go  abroad  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  as  1  had  done  before,  whe- 
ther it  WHS  to  visit  Friends,  or  upon  any  other 
service  for  the  Lord  on  the  Truih's  account. 
This  she  was  also  to  consider  beforehand,  that 
when  the  thing  came  to  pass,  it  might  not  seem 
st  ran  lie  to  her. 

"  'I'hirdly,  she  was  to  consider  if  the  thing 
should  come  to  pass,  there  might  peradventure 
follow  some  trouble,  either  from  the  magis- 
trates, or  from  some  of  her  relations,  or  other 
discontenied  spirits,  who  might  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  thing.  Therefore  she  waste  consider 
whether  .she  could  bear  that  or  no." 

There  had  at  this  time  been  no  marriage 
amongst  Friends  in  Holland,  and  William  Ua- 
ton  could  not  tell  what  public  prosecution  might 
arise,  if  one  should  be  accomplished  contrary 
to  the  legal  form.  Having  thus  stated  the  dif- 
ficulties which  might  arise  from  their  marri- 
age, and  the  objections  which  might  be  urged 
against  it,  lie  left  the  whole  matter  with  her  to 


consider,  and   inform   him   of  her   conck 
when  she  felt  easy  so  to  do. 


SENECA   INDIANS. 

(C'oiilimieil  from  page  358.) 

On  the  27th  of  Eleventh  month  the  teacher 
started  from  Tunesassah,  with  his  basket  of 
provisions  on  his  arm,  for  Tunewanna,  a  deep 
snow  having  fallen  the  previous  d.iy  and  night, 
through  which  he  had  to  break  his  road  for 
some  distance;  and  after  crossing  the  Allegha- 
ny river,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
settlement  at  Tunesassah,  he  met  with  one  of 
the  chiefs,  who  told  him  he  was  going  to  bring 
his  children  to  school ,  and  also  informed  him, 
the  chiefs  were  to  meet  at  the  school-house,  to 
give  the  children  advice,  and  to  have  an  under- 
standing of  the  manner  the  school  was  to  be 
conducted. 

Seven  scholars  attended  the  first  day,  and 
the  duties  of  the  school  were  performed  as  sat- 
isfactorily as  had  been  expected.  In  the  even- 
ing, one  or  two  of  the  natives  came  to  the 
school-house,  with  whom  the  teacher  was  en- 
gaged i'l  conversation,  during  the  course  of 
which  one  of  them  (a  chief)  told  him,  he  had 
heard  that  one  of  the  Indians  had  said,  he 
would  destroy  the  schoolmaster's  skifF,  so  that 
he  could  not  cross  the  river ;  and  another  of 
the  natives  had  said  he  would  take  a  stick,  and 
assault  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road  to  and 
from  the  school-house. 

Upon  the  29tl>,  three  of  the  chiefs  visited 
the  school,  towards  the  close  of  which,  one  of 
them  on  behalf  of  the  whole,  addressed  the 
teacher,  and  said  they  were  glad  to  find  their 
brother  in  health,  who  was  willing  to  devote 
his  lime  for  the  improvement  of  their  children. 
He  believed  it  was  a  work  with  which  the 
Great  Spirit  was  pleased,  though  there  was 
great  opposition  to  the  school,  in  some  of  their 
people  ;  but  he  desired  that  he  might  feel  his 
mind  easy  respecting  it,  because  they  were 
anxious  the  school  should  be  continued  ;  and  it 
was  their  intention  to  use  their  endeavours  to 
protect  him,  from  any  insult  that  might  be  of- 
fered him  from  their  people.  They  felt  love  for 
the  Quakers,  and  were  choice  of  their  school- 
master,— and  much  more  to  this  import.  After 
him  another  chief  addressed  the  children,  18 
in  number,  very  satisfactorily.  Ho  staled  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  visit' the  school  fre- 
quently, and  would  occasionally  stay  over 
night. 

During  the  winter  the  school  was  visited  by 
a  number  of  the  chiefs,  in  a  committee  capa- 
city, which  was  considered  very  beneficial. 
At  one  of  the  visitations  Skin-dih-quah-de  (one 
of  the  most  influential  chiefs,)  said,  "  I  am  now 
going  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you  children  ; 
open  your  cars  to  hear.  You  know  that  we 
old  men  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking  to  you 
when  wc  come  here.  1  am  glad  you  are  all 
well  now  near  the  close  of  the  day,  and  the 
sun  is  about  selling;  you  must  know  and  re- 
member that  towards  the  close  of  ihe  day, 
you  should  return  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit 
ibr  having  preserved  you  through   the  course 


of  it ;  when  you  lie  down  at  night  you  shouli 
turn  your  minds  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  asl 
Mini  for  preservation  through  the  night,  aa 
that  you  may  be  spared  to  see  the  morning 
We  do  not  know  what  is  coming  to  pass  be 
forehand.  We  only  know  what  is  at  the  pre 
sent ;  we  cannot  tell  what  day  we  shall  b 
taken  out  of  the  world.  When  you  arise  i 
the  morning,  you  must  remember  the  Grea  , 
Spirit  who  is  in  heaven.  He  is  the  almight;  '  \ 
Being  ;  none  other  is  like  unto  Him  in  powei  jj-- 
He  made  all  the  things  in  the  world  that  we  cai 
see  and  have.  He  also  made  the  sun  ;  ih 
people  who  inhabit  ihe  world  are  also  Hi 
workmanship.  You  can  never  see  Him  on  th 
earth,  because  He  is  such  an  almighty  Being 
The  reason  that  we  old  men  feel  our  minds  s 
strongly  interested  on  your  account  is,  that  w 
are  anxious  you  may  go  straight  to  heave: 
and  see  that  almighty  Being.  Those  that  d 
not  behave  themselves,  walk  in  a  crooked  road 
and  land  in  wretchedness.  We  old  men 
an.xious  you  should  learn  your  books,  becaus  \ 
it  is  of  great  importance  you  should  becom 
good  scholars.  1  want  you  to  understand  iha 
becoming  good  scholars,  signifies  becomin 
wise,  and  able  to  straighten  difiiculties.  Yo 
are  now  becoming  wise  for  the  first  of  any  c 
our  people,  and  you  know  that  we  are  becoir 
ing  surrounded  by  white  people,  and  ihey  ar 
building  large  villages  all  around  us.  O 
hundred  years  is  the  length  of  lime  that  sor 
very  old  men  live  to,  and  they  are  then  nc 
able  to  do  any  thing.  The  Quakers  at  Phils 
delphia  are  very  kind  to  us;  they  hire  you 
schoolmaster,  who  has  been  with  us  more  iha 
four  years.  We  wish  you  to  become  acquaint  "j 
ed  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  while  pec 
pie,  who  are  now  surrounding  us  and  al 
become  wise  and  good  men  ;  it  is  of  importanc 
to  us,  that  the  white  people  should  know,  the 
some  of  our  nation  are  wise  and  good  mer 
We  wish  you  to  love  one  another,  and  let  n' 
difiiculties  be  among  you.  When  some  of  yo 
who  are  older,  seethe  younger  scholars  actin 
amiss,  you  should  tell  them  to  do  so  no  more 
and  you,  younger  children,  pay  attention  t 
what  the  older  ones  tell  you,  and  it  will  b 
pleasing  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

"When  you  are  in  school,  be  attentive  t 
your  books,  and  do  not  spend  your  lime  i 
talking  or  looking  out  of  the  windows;  but  min 
your  lessons  ;  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  soun_ 
a  word,  you  can  ask  a  scholar  that  does  ;  the 
is  not  wrong.  And  what  the  monitor  tells  yet 
be  sure  and  obey  ;  he  is  appointed  by  you 
teacher  to  instruct  you  ;  endeavour  to  be  alien 
live.  I  have  seen  two  boys  since  1  have  beei 
here  slood  upon  ihe  bench  for  not  mindin 
their  hooks  ;  you  should  all  mind  your  lessons 
and  try  to  behave  in  such  a  manner  as  not  t 
be  made  an  example  of,  by  being  slood  upoi 
ihe  bench  for  inaltention.  1  have  no  more  t 
say." 

Upon  another  occasion  the  same  chief  toli 
the  boys  he  had  a  few  words  to  speak  to  tlienr 
Jind  said,  "  Pay  altention  to  the  few  words 
am  now  going  to  speak,  and  do  not  have  you 
minds  otherwise  engaged,  for  that  is  not  righl 
All  that  are  now  here  pay  alicntion.  1  an 
glad  you  are  well  now  near  the  selling  of  th 
sun  at  the  close  of  the  day.     Ucmcmbcr  wha 
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ay,  and  when  you  go  to  bed  turn  your  minds 
the  Great  Spirit,  and  desire  His  protection 
rough   the  night,  that  you  may  be  favoured 
the    morning    light.     Remember  Him 
Tor  He  is  a  great   Being.     Ho  made  all 
e  things  that  we  can  see  in  the  world.     He 
ade  the  day  and  the  light.     Your  school- 
aster  who  is  sitting  there,  you  must  mind  and 
,y  attention  to  what  he  says  ;  he  is  tlie  oldest 
nongst  you  that  are  here  assembled. 
"Keep  your  minds  strong  in  the  determina- 
)n  to  become  good  scholars,  for  we  old  men 
e  all  united  in  endeavouring  to  have  you  in- 
fucted.     Be  attentive    to    your  studies,   and 
tend  school  everv*  day,  for  if  you  stay  away 
)U  will  certainly  lose  by  it,  and  fall  behind, 
mean  you  should  not  stay  away  without  some 
luse  ;  if  you  should  be  sick,  or  something  of 
int  kind,  it  alters  the  case,  and  then  it  is  not 
rong  to  be  absent.     All  of  you  that  are  scho- 
rs,  we  wish  you  to   be  attentive  and  eiideav- 
jr  to  proceed   in  your  studies;  and  those  ol 
hat  are  pretty  good  scholars,  instruct  the 
beginners.     It  is  of  great  account  that  you 
lould  have  school  education.     Some  of  you 
It  are  now  here,  if  you  should  conduct  your- 
ves  well,  will  probably  become  much  more 
ise  than  any  of  us  old  men  who  are  now  liv- 
After  you   become  men  we  wish  you  to 
ke  hold  of  work,  and  get  your  living  out  of 
3  ground  ;  for  the   game  is  now  near  at  an 
d,  and  from   cultivating    the  earth  we  must 
ow  get  our  living.     Turn  your  attention  to 
jcoming  mechanics,   masons,  carpenters,  or 
me  useful  trade.     This  is   of  account ;  but 
fjnting  is  nearly  dope.     We  old  men  feel  our 
linds  strong  that  you  should   become  enlight- 
,  as  many  white  people  are  now  inhabiting 
round  us,  and  we  wish  you  to  become  dqually 
seful  citizens    with  them.     We  wish  you   to 
^';ome  good  people.     Do  not  lie,  for  that  is  a 
ery  bad  practice;  neitlier  become  thieves,  for 
hile  people  desire  you   should- be  honest.     A 
lief  is  hated   by  all.     He  is  like  a  wolf,  and 
inow  that  all   hale  wolves  on  account  of 
heir  being  such  thieves  ;  and  so  it  will  be  as 
Bspects  you  if  you  should  become  dishonest. 
"  You  older  scholars,  who  are  now  some- 
hat  wise,  teach  and   instruct  the  young  boys 
hen  you  see  them  acting  amiss,  for  that  is 
'leasing  to  the  Great  Spirit;  and  you  younger 
cholars,  pay  aitlention  to  what  the  older  ones 
11  you,  and  the  Great  Spirit  will  be  pleased. 
Vhen  you  are  on  your  way  home  from  school, 
o  not  insult  any  person   that  you   may  meet 
vith  on  the  road  between  the  school  and  your 
ome.     If  you  should  see  any  of  those  oppos- 
school,  improvements,  &c.,  do  not   say 
nylhing  to  them   like  insult,  but  pass  along 
[uietly  ;  and  do  not  disturb  any  cattle  you  may 
tee  or  meet  with  on  your  way  home,  but  en- 
Beavour  to  be  very  orderly,  and    eventually 
ivise  men.     If  you  do  not  behave  yourselves 
.n  this  manner,  those  of  the   Indians  who  are 
')pposed  to  school,  will  say  that  you  are  worse 
han  their  boys  who  do  not  attend  school ;  and 
nM  also  tell   us,  that  they  said  that  would  be 
.he  case  ;  but  if  you  should  endeavour  to  con- 
duct well,  they  will  observe  your  aclions,  and 
i)egin   to  conclude   that  it  is  advantageous  to 
ittend  school." 


lellers  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Continued  from  page  037.) 

So  lively  and  inslruclive  throughout  are  the 
letters  contained  in  this  volume,  tliat  it  is  difK- 
cult  to  refrain  from  selecting  so  many  as  to  en- 
croach too  freely  on  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend."^  Some  which  we  have  already  ex- 
tracted have  shown  with  what  clearness  Sarah 
Grubb  saw  the  inroads  of  that  spirit,  which, 
about  the  years  183.5  and  6,  developed  itself 
in_  the  Beacotiite  separation,  and  with  what 
faithfulness  she  warned  her  friends  of  the  dan- 
ger. From  letters  written  subsequent  to  that 
time,  it  is  equally  evident  that,  in  unison  with 
many  Friends  in  our  own  land,  she  had  deeply 
to  mourn  over  that  temporizing,  accommoda- 
ting spirit,  still  remaining  in  the  church,  under 
whose  delusive  cloak  of  false  charity  and  ten- 
derness, the  same  erroneous  doctrines  continu- 
ed secretly  to  spread  their  infection  through 
the  Society,  and  are  to  this  day  brin^ino-  sore 
affliction  and  exercise  upon  the  true-hearted 
burden-bearers.  Her  testimony  against  this 
insidious  spirit  was  faithfully  borne,  without 
fear  of  the  frowns  of  man,  knowing  as  she  did 
that  she  was  standing  in  the  allotment  appoint- 
ed for  her  by  her  Lord  and  Master.  The  let- 
ters written  during  the  kw  lust  years  of  her 
life,  show  an  increased  depth  and  clearness  of 
that  spiritual  discernment,  which  is  the  result 
of  long  dedication  to  the  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  will. 

To . 

"Sudbury,  Sixth  mo.  1 5th,  1836. 
"Thy  kind  letter  met  me  last  night, 
on  reluming  from  our  Ipswich  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing. There  was  also  one  from  M.  W.,  ac- 
quuinting  me  with  the  departure  of  our  much 
loved  Thomas  Shillitoe.  While  I  feel  it  to  be 
very  moving,  that  we  should  thus  be  deprived 
of  a  prince  in  Israel,  in  these  times  of  dismay, 
I  rejoice  for  his  escape  from  all  suffering,  and 
that  his  measure  was  filled  up,  not  onlylis  re- 
gards his  own  safety,  but  the  good  of  the 
Church.  Oh  !  may  his  dear  diildren  and 
grandchildren  walk  in  his  steps.  His  example 
lias  said,  and  his  memory  will  yet  say,  '  Fol- 
low me,  even  as  I  have  followed  Christ.'  Ah  ! 
he  was  a  valiant  man  for  the  Truth  upon  earth. 
As  '  the  sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty,  and 
the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back  from  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty,' 
so  was  it  with  him:  he  was  faithful  also  unto 
death,  which  could  not  be  said  of  Saul.  How 
weighty,  how  glorious  is  the  crown  he  wears 
forever!  Blessed  and  adored  be  the  name  of 
his  Divine  Master  on  his  behalf!     Amen. 

"  Will  those  who  have  added  to  his  bonds 
of  later  years,  feel  that  they  touched  the  Lord's 
anointed  with  unhallowed  hands?  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  I  believe  that  they,  and 
many  more,  will  be  obliged  to  know  that  a 
prophet  has  been  amongst  them." 

To . 

"  Sudbury,  Seventh  mo.  21st,  1836. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

" It  is  much  to  be  regretted 

that  E.  B.  is  not  arrested  in  his  course,  appear- 
ing as  he  does,  to  wish  to  pass  for  a  minister 


among  us  as  a  people;  whereas  he  and  his  ad- 
herents  are  at  complete  variance  with  our  prin- 
ciples. Nothing  could  be  more  straight-forward 
than  for  the  Morning  Meeting,  or  Meelins  for 
Sufferings,  to  correspond  wi"th  America,'"and 
have  the  great  apostate  disowned  as  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society.  I  am  grieved  beyond  what 
I  can  describe,  at  the  apathy  which  seems  to 
pervade  us  as  a  body,  while  truth  is  trampled 
upon,  and  laid  waste  in  so  great  a  degree.  We 
have  kw  indeed,  who  appear  to  be  so  accou- 
tred  with  the  whole  armour  of  light,  as  to  be 
valiant  in  its  cause,  and  able  to  stand  firm 
against  the  attacks  of  that  spirit  which  hath 
'a  mouth  speaking  great  things,' filled  with 
the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness;  but 
surely  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  true  .seed,  who 
will  shine  forth  by  and  by  in  the^in^dom  of 
their  Father,  even  as  the  light  which  is'terrible 
to  darkness,  '  as  an  army  with  banners.'  May 
we  not  hope  that  the  darkness  will  flee  before 
it,  and  that  the  language  will  be  produced, 
from  blessed  knowledge  of  the  power  which  is 
above  every  power,  '  Thanks  be  to  God,  who 
always  giveth  us  to  triumph,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord!'  iMay  we  both  hope  and 
quietly  wait  lor  the  period  when  this  shall  be 
given  as  a  song  of  victory  ;  at  the  same  time 
attending  to  all  the  motions  of  the  Divine  life, 
in  our  high  calling  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.     Farewell   my  dear  friend. 

I  am,  in  much  tender  sympathy, 
Thy  affectionate  friend!^ 

Sarah  Grubb." 

To . 

"Sudbury,  Ninth  mo.  30th,  1836. 
"  How  brotherly  it  is  of  thee  to  re- 
member  my  dear  J.  G.  and  self,  among  lho.se 
who  continue  to  feel  intere.sted  in  knowing  how 
the  Yearly  Meeting's  Committee  fared  fn  the 
late  combat!  Yes,  it  is  a  warfare  to  those 
who  wish  to  be  found  having  their  loins  girt 
about  with  Truth  ;  and  indeed  they  find  ^he 
nece,ssity  of  taking  to  them  the  whole  armour 
of  Him  who  is  light,  and  in  whom  is  no  dark- 
ness at  all.  Such  as  those,  deputed  by  the 
Society  in  the  important  business  alluded  to, 
must  have  proved  that  they  had  to  '  wrestle 
not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against  princi- 
palities, against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places.'  We  have  not 
heard  if  all  attended  who  were  under  appoint- 
ment, nor  if  all  were  of  one  mind  and  of  one 
heart ;  but  if  this  is  happily  the  case,  I  am  per- 
suaded a  great  work  must  have  been  effected 
in  some  individuals  of  your  number,  since 
your  last  visit  to  Lancashire,  and  this  change 
is  more  than  I  dare  ho|)c,  as  relates  to  divers  ; 
but  surely  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  doth 
evidence  that  He  is  not  unmindful  of  the  labour 
of  love,  as  it  regards  those  who,  in  integrity, 
have  done  what  they  could.  Nevertheless  it 
is  a  grievous  thing  and  bitter,  that  so  much 
weakness  and  indeci.-^ion  should  pervade  us  as 
a  community  ;  that  even  those  who  have,  lor 
years,  shown  themselves  not  of  us,  but  have 
gone  into  things,  which  it  cost  the  sons  of  the 
morning  of  our  day,  their  liberty,  their  pro- 
perty,  their   health,  yea,  sometimes  even  life 
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itself,  to  testify  against,  are  still  retained  mem- 
bers of  our  Society.  Where  is  the  ancient 
zeal  for  '  clearing  the  Truth  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people  V  " 


Selected. 
"JESUS  OF  NAZARETH  PASSED  BY." 

BV  L,  H.  SIGOURNEY. 

Watcher  ! — who  walkest  by  tlie  bed  of  pain, 
While  tlie  stars  sweep  on  in  ihcir  midnight  train, 
Stifling  the  tear  for  thy  loved  one's  sake, 
Holding  thy  breath  least  his  sleep  should  break ! 
In  thy  loneliest  hour  there's  a  helper  nigh — 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Stranger  '. — afar  from  thy  native  land. 
Whom  no  one  takes  with  a  brother's  hand, 
Table  and  hearth  stone  are  glowiiig  free. 
Casements  are  sparkling,  but  not  tor  thee  : 
There  is  one  who  can  tell  of  a  home  on  high — 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Sad  one,  in  secret  bending  low, 

A  dart  in  thy  breast  that  the  world  may  not  know 

Wrestling  the  favour  of  God  to  win. 

His  seal  of  pardon  for  days  of  sin  ; 

Press  on,  press  on,  with  thy  prayerful  cry  — 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 

Failinrr  one,  with  the  hectic  streak 

In  thy  vein  of  fire  and  wasted  cheek, 

Fear'st  thou  tlie  shade  of  the  darkened  vale  ? 

Seek  to  the  Guide  who  never  can  fail ; 

He  hath  trod  it  himself,  he  will  hear  thy  sigh — 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by." 


A  Bill  is  before  the  English  Parliament  for 
the  regulation  of  emigrant  ship*,  which  makes 
some  salutary  provisions  for  the  preservation 
of  the  health  and  for  the  comfort  of  the  passen- 
gers. The  act  limits  the  number  of  passengers 
to  be  carried  by  the  tonnage  and  space.  It 
will  no  doubt  become  a  law. — Late  Paper. 
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For  the  information  of  distant  subscribers, 
we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  cholera  in  this 
city  and  districts,  from  the  22nd  to  ihe  31st  of 
the  past  month,  inclusive.  From  this  there 
seems  ground  for  the  belief,  that  the  awful 
visitation  is  drawing  to  a  close;  be  it  said, 
however,  in  humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
Hinfi,  all  whoso  dispensations,  whether  of  mer- 
cy or  of  judgment,  are  in  unerring  wisdom. 

In  the  week  ending  Seventh  month  29th, 
two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  of  Asiatic 
Cholera,  and  one  hundred  and  two  deaths, 
have  been  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health,  as 
follows,  viz.  : 


Priimte  Praclice. 

Cases, 

City,  4.T 

Soulhwark,  2.3 

Kensington,  24: 

Spring  Garden,  10 

Moyamcnsing,  3t) 

140 


Deaths 
•    13 


Cases. 

Deaths 

Brought  forward, 

140 

37 

Northern  Liberties, 

28 

5 

Penn  District, 

2 

0 

Richmond, 

6 

2 

West  Philadelphia, 

4 

4 

Passyunk, 

2 

0 

1  in  private  practice. 

182 

48 

Hospitals, 

etc. 

Cases. 

Death 

City, 

7 

5 

Southwark, 

13 

0 

Kensington, 

3 

0 

iMoyamensins, 

23 

4 

Northern  Liberties, 

5 

2 

Richmond, 

4 

1 

West  Philadelphia, 

1 

1 

Almshouse,  (Blockley,)    39 

37 

County  Prison, 

23 

4 

.     Total,  299         102 

The  report  of  this  week  exhibits  a  decrease 
upon  the  preceding  week,  of  seventy  cases  and 
fifty-two  deaths,  in  private  practice  there  hav- 
ing been  fifty-seven  cases  and  seven  deaths 
less,  and  in  the  Hospitals  and  Almshouse, 
twenty-three  cases  and  thirty-five  deaths  less. 

Board  of  Health  Report,  Seventh  month  20th, 
1  o'clock,  p.  M. 


City, 

Cases. 

7 

Deaths 
4 

Southwark, 

4 

0 

Kensington, 

3 

1 

Spring  Garden, 
Moyainensing, 
Northern  Lilierties, 

4 
1 
5 

1 
0 
0 

Soulhwark  Hospital,  1  0 

Moyamensing  do.  5  0 

N.  Liberties      do.  I  1 

Almshouse,  (Blockley)  4  2 

Kensington  Hospital,  0  1 

County  Prison,  4  3 


Total, 


39 


13 


Board  of  Health  Report,  Seventh  month  'Slst, 

1   o'clock,   p.  ,11. 


Cases. 

Deaths. 

City, 

0 

3 

Soulhwark, 

4 

0 

Kensington, 

2 

0 

Spring  Garden, 

2 

0 

Moyamcnsing, 

3 

0 

West  Philadelphia, 
Northern  Liberties, 


0 

City,  Cherry  st.  Hospital,  2  0 

Southwark  Hospital,           4  1 

IVjnyamensing  do.               2  0 

N.  Liberties     do.                5  1 

Almshouse,  (Blockley)       0  1 

County  Prison,                     0  4 


Total 


39 


12 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Abraham  Packer,  Ohio,  S3,  vol.  22  ;  of 
J.iincs  Taylor,  agent,  (Cincinnati,  Ohio,  lor  Thomas 
Evans,  VVaynesvillc,  Ohio,  S3,  for  vols.  19  to  23  ;  and 
for  Susan  ShafFcr,  92,  vol.  20. 


Moral  Almanac  for  1850. 
The  Moral  Almanac  for  1850,  published  by 
the  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  has  been  re.' 
ceived  and  is  for  sale  at  the  Depository,  Noj 
84  Mulberry  street  ;  and  by  John  Richardsoni 
at  the  Bible  Depository,  No.  50  North  Fourtli 
street,  up  stairs;  price  $2  per  gross,  an(| 
25  cents  per  dozen,  or  3  cents  a  single  copy! 
Country  storekeepers  and  Friends  generall;' 
are  invited  to  promote  iis  sale  and  circulatioi! 
in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  I 


WANTED  I 

A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Raspj 
berry  street  Coloured  School.  Apply  to  Marjj 
Eves,  Pine  street  4  doors  above  Tenth  street.: 
or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252  Spructj 
street.  i 


WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  ihe  Girls'  Selec 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Applicalioi 
to  be  made  to  Rebeccg,  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep 
pard,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W 
Tatum. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Salem,  lows 
on  the  20lh  of  Si.vth  month  last,  Joseph  J.  Hoag,  c 
East  Grove,  son  of  Joseph  D.  Hoag,  to  Rachel,  daugli 
ter  of  Briiiton  Darlington,  of  the  ibrnier  place. 


Died,  on  the  25lh  ult.,  after  a  few  hours  illness, 
the  residence  of  her  mother-in-law.  Ruth  Ely,  at  Ne 
Hope,  Bucks  county.  Pa,,   Sarah    M.,  relict  of  Elia 
Ely,  and  a  member  of  the  Northern  District  Monthl 
Meeting,  Philadelphia,  aged  49  ye; 

,   on   Sixth-day  night,   the   27th   of   Sevcnt 

month,  of  paralysis,  at  the  residence  of  her  husbaii 
West  Chester,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Sarah,  wife 
James  Emien,  in  the  63rd  year  of  her  age;  a  niembt 
of  Birmingham   (but  recently  of  Chesier)   Monthl 
Meeting.     This  dear  Friend  had  long  been  i 
ed  health,  but  was  riding  out  on  Third-day,  the  2lt 
ult.     After  her  return,  entire  paralysis  of  the  left  f 
occurred,  and  she  became  speechless,  and  thus  c 
tinned    until    her    peaceful    close. — About   five  yc 
since,  she  performed  a  religious  visit  in  Great  Brii 
and  Ireland,  to  the  peace  of  her  own  mind,  and  th. 
comfort  of  many  concerned   Friends   in  those  part; 
She  has  also  visited  in  Gospel  love,  at  different  tin 
within  the  limits  of  nearly  all  the  Yearly  Meeting 
Friends.     Her  gift  in  the   ministry   was   lively" 
awakening,  and  she  was  often  led  to  address  part 
lar  States  in  a  remarkable  manner.     The  e 
tition  of  her  soul  had  long  been  after  purilv 
with  unsullied  garments  she   might  be  prepared    fc 
the  King  of  saints.     Believing  that   her  si.jr.urn  hci 
would  be  short,  she  repeatedly  referred  to  it;  and  in 
communication  in  our  last  Yearly  Meeting  of  VVome 
Friends,  said,  she  appeared  "to  stand  upon  the  briu! 
of  an   awful   eternity  ;"  and  on  the  first  ad 
pain  on  the  day  of  her  attack,  she  c.vpressed  her  belie 
that  her  dissolution  was  at  hand.     And  as  she  wa 
deeply  concerned  while  e.xliorting  others,  that  her  o 
day's  work  should  keep  pace  with  the  day,  we  rov 
ently  believe  that  she  has  entered  into  that  rest  p 
pared  for  the  people  of  God,  where  there  is  "  no  mi 
death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  crving,  neither  shall  the 
be  any  more  pain  ;"  into  that  cily  that  hath  "  no  ncc 
of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon,  to  shine  in  it :  Ibr  tin 
glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lan 
thereof." 
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Review  of  the  Weather,  for  Seventh  month 

(July),  m. 

The  meteorolosy  of  the  past  month  present- 
ed nothing  remarkable,  if  we  except  a  lempest 
about  the  middle  of  the  month,  accompanied 
wilh  rain,  hail,  and  a  very  high  wind.  The 
rains  in  this  vicinity  were  timely  for  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  sunshine  was  seasonable  for  se- 
curing the  plentiful  wheat  harvest. 

From  the  morning  of  the  4th,  when  the  mer- 
cury was  61,  the  weather  grew  gradually 
warmer,  till,  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th,  the  temperature  was  consider- 
ably above  90  in  the  shade.  At  IJ  p.  m.  of 
the  latter  day,  the  wind,  which  had  been  light 
from  the  west,  sprung  up  from  the  north,  and 
for  a  few  minutes  blew  a  gale,  accompanied 
with  an  overwhelming  cloud  of  dust ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  thunder  shower,  and  the  mercu- 
ry fell  20  deg.  in  about  30  minules.  This 
cloud  soon  passed  away,  and  the  sun  appeared  ; 
but  another  and  darker  cloud  coming  up  from  ihe 
N.  W.,  spread  out  rapidly,  and  by  4  o'clock  had 
covered  the  whole  visible  heavens.  The  wind 
freshened  to  a  gale,  and  rain  began  to  fall  ;  at 
41  it  blew  a  hurricane,  and  the  rain  seemed  to 
fall  in  a  torrent.  This  lasted  for  a  few  min- 
ules only,  but  sufficiently  long  to  injure  mate- 
rially several  buildings,  to  prostrate  some  of 
our  noblest  shade  trees,  and  to  dismember 
many  more. 

Days  were  required  to  clear  the  ground  in 
our  public  squares  from  the  ruins  this  slrife  of 
the  elements  had  made,  and  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  scarce  suffice  to  restore  the  symme- 
try and  supply  the  shade  of  which  portions  of 
these  beautiful  enclosures  have  been  so  sud- 
denly despoiled; — yet,  if  we  compare  the 
weekly  returns  of  mortality  f)r  the  month,  we 
shall  find  that  this  partial  and  seeming  evil 
was  incidental  only  to  a  lar  greater  and  com- 
mon good. 

The  storm  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  the  prevailing  cholera  having  increased 
wilh  much  regularity  from  the  first  to  that  day, 


and  from  thence  to  the  28th  (the  last  weekly 
report)  it  has  as  regularly  lessened  ;  thus,  the 
number  of  deaths  from  this  disease  for  the 
week  ending  on  the  7th,  was  l'-26  —  for  the 
Week  ending  on  the  14th,  16-5 — for  iha! 
ending  on  the  21st,  148 — and  for  the  week 
ending  on  the  2Sth,  94  only  were  reported. 
These  numbers  are  taken  from  the  daili/  re- 
ports of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  are  about 
30  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  of  iccekly 
interments  from  cholera,  reported  for  the  same 
periods;  but  from  the  latter  ihe  same  progres- 
sive increase  and  decline  of  this  disease  are 
equally  apparent.  In  the  general  health  of 
the  city,  also,  the  last  week's  report  exhibited 
a  marked  improvement,  there  being  90  deaths 
less,  than  in  the  week  preceding.  These  facts 
would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the 
thorough  breaking  up  and  washing  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  occurred  on  the  14ih,  had,  for 
the  lime,  so  diluted  or  modified  the  pestilence, 
as  considerably  to  lessen  its  malignity;  and 
this  will  seem  more  probable  when  we  consider 
the  necessary  effects  of  such  a  storm  upon  this 
vital  fluid. 

All  feel  the  invigorating  effects  upon  their 
frames  of  a  tempest  with  rain  on  a  hot  day, 
and  riithlly  attribtile  it  to  an  increased  purity 
of  the  air ;  but  all  do  not  know  that  this  ele- 
ment, when  at  a  high  temperatu  re,  is  rendered  im- 
pure by  stagnation,  as  certainly  as  water  is  ren- 
dered impure  under  similar  circutnstances,  and 
that  agitation  is  one  of  nature's  own  modes  of 
purifying  both.  All  do  not  consider  that  every 
breathing  animal  is  abstracting  oxygen — the 
vital  principle  of  animal  life — from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  imparting  carbonic  acid — a  deadly 
element — at  every  breath  ;  they  do  not  consi- 
der that  every  fire  that  is  kindled  throws  out 
abundantly  the  same  noxious  gas;  how  abun- 
dantly, we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that  near- 
ly three  pounds  of  carbonic  acid  are  given  out 
by  every  pound  of  gas  or  pint  of  oil  that  is 
burned.  They  do  not  remember  that  this  ele- 
ment, derived  from  these  and  other  sources, 
would  soon  render  the  atmosphere  utterly  unfit 
for  the  support  of  animal  life,  were  it  not  that 
this  very  poison — carbonic  acid  gas — is  the 
proper  pabulum  or  food  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  that  from  it  is  derived  the  carbon,  or 
charcoal,  of  which  so  large  a  portion  of  every 
plant  is  composed  ;  that  plants  have  the  power 
of  decomposing  this  gas,  of  appropriatini;  the 
carbon  to  their  own  growth,  and  restoring  the 
resulting  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere,  to  be  again 
used  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  Thus,  the 
two  grand  classes,  aniinal  and  vegetable,  per- 
petually sustain  a  compensative  action  ;  each 
furnishing  to  the  other  that  principle  in  the  at- 
mosphere without  which  the  life  of  neither 
could  be  sustained. 

An  example  will  best  show  the  enormous 


extent  to  which  this  process  is  carried  on,  and 
prepare  us  to  appreciate  the  purifying  effects 
of  rain  upon  our  atmosphere. 

The  Oregon  pine  is  a  giant  product  of  the 
region  tluif  bears  its  •:.'me.  One  of  the^e  is 
described  by  Douglis,  as  growing  in  nearly 
pure  sand  ;  it  was  .'iS  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  ground,  and  250  feet  high.  By  his  esti- 
mate it  contained  17,000  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
and  would  weigh,  when  seasoned,  if  as  heavy 
as  white  pine,  714,000  pounds.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  this,  viz.,  356,000  pounds,  or  about  1.59 
tons,  would,  on  analysis,  be  found  lo  be  carbon 
or  charcoal;  nearly  all  of  which  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  air,  and  through  rain  water, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  To  form 
this  weigkt  of  charcoal,  this  tree  must  have 
abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  about  1,300,- 
000  pounds  of  this  gas,  and  replaced  it  wilh 
950,000  pounds  of  oxygen  gas,  which  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  respiration  of  a  single  man  for 
1110  years;  and  as  the  age  of  the  tree  was 
found  (by  counting  its  concentric  circles)  to  be 
1100  years,  it  must  have  furnished  daily,  dur- 
ing its  long  life,  about  oxygen  enough  (over  two 
pounds)  to  sustain  one  individual  human  being. 

As  our  atmosphere,  then,  is  washed  by  rains, 
of  this"  and  other  impurities,  ns  a  fleece  of 
wool,  we  need  not  marvel  at  the  elastic  and 
renovating  influences  imparted  toil  by  a  heavy 
rain.  But  the  process  of  contamination  is  rap- 
id in  hot  weather,  and  especially  if  it  be  calm  ; 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  fiequent  rains,  or 
high  winds,  to  preserve  its  salubrity  in  sum- 
luer. 

The  writer  is  not  able  lo  see  in  ihese  facts 
any  evidence  that  the  prevailing  pestilence  is 
of  atmospheric  origin,  but  that  the  miasm  is 
most  concentrated,  and  the  disease,  like  other 
infections,  most  malignant  where  the  air  is 
least  pure.  Its  element  is  the  confined  air  of 
the  ship,  the  poor-house,  the  prison,  and  the 
ill-ventilated  lanes,  courts  and  alleys  of  crowd- 
ed suburbs,  and  its  genial  soil  is  in  the  enfee- 
bled frames  and  broken  down  constitutions  so 
often  found  in  these  localities. 

Several  electrical  experiments,  p.nd  tests  of 
the  magnetic  power,  carefully  made  during 
the  month,  have  utterly  failed  to  exhibit  any 
extraordinary  change  in  the  manifestation  of 
these  forces. 

From  the  1st  to  the  5th  of  the  month,  the 
wind  was  northerly,  wilh  a  clear  sky  and  a 
mild  temperature,  the  thermometer  ranging 
from  CI  on  the  morning  of  the  4tl),  to  85  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  1st. 

On  Ihe  6lh  the  wind  was  south,  and  con- 
tinued  in  that  quarter  with  a  regularly  increas- 
ing heat  to  the  14ih.  The  sunrise  temperature 
on  the  6th  was  63,  and  rising  almost  daily  ;  it 
was  62  at  sunrise  on  the  14th.  The  mid-day 
temperature  was  also  progressive,  rising  from 
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80  on  the  7lli,  to  93  on  the  12th,  and  96  on 
the  l;^lh.  'I'his  wns,  on  the  whole,  ihe  holiest 
day  ofthe  seiison,  if  we  take  the  mean  tem- 
perature, for  the  mercury  remained  at  90  at  8 
I".  M.,  and  at  10  p.  m.  it  was  still  at  66,  and 
had  fallen,  as  we  have  said,  at  sunrise  the  next 
morning;,  (the  14ih,)  lo  62  only.  So  early  as 
nine  o'clock  ofthe  morning  of  ihe  14th,  it  had 
risen  to  94  degrees  in  the  shade;  after  which 
no  observation  was  made  till  after  the  1  o'clock 
tempest,  which  we   have  already  alluded  to. 

On  the  1.5lh  and  16lh  the  sunrise  lempera- 
ture  was  62,  the  mid-day  76  and  78,  the  wind 
being  nurlherly. 

The  17th  and  18lh  were  still  cool,  though 
the  wind  had  veered  to  the  S.  W.  Thermo- 
meter 64  and  66  at  sunrise,  and  rose  to  82  and 
84  at  2  p.  M. 

From  the  19th  to  the  22d  inclusive,  the  heat 
was  moderate,  the  morning  temperature  vary- 
ing from  70  to  74,  and  the  mid-day  but  little 
from  80,  wind  S.  till  the  22d,  w  hen  it  changed 
to  the  N. 

On  the  23rd  and  24th  the  wind  was  N.  VV. 
Thermometer  at  sunrise  68  and  69,  and  rose 
lo  84  at  2  r.  m.  of  each  of  those  days. 

The  25th  and  26th  were  clear  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  a  S.  W.  wind.  On  the  p.  m.  of  the 
26th,  there  was  a  shovver  vvilh  thunrler  and 
lightning.  Thermometer  69  and  73  at  sun- 
rise; 79  at  2  p.  M.  of  the  25lh,  and  89  at  the 
same  hour  on  the  26lh. 

On  the  27lh  there  was  a  light  air  from  the 
N.  VV.  Thermometer  70  at  sunrise,  and  rose 
to  86  at  2  p.  M. 

The  28th  was  cool,  with  a  northerly  wind ; 
thermometer  70  at  sunrise,  and  had  risen  to 
71  only  at  2  p.m.     Overcast  with  a  shower  at 

IJ  P.M. 

On  the  29th  the  thermometer  was  66  only  at 
sunrise,  but  rose  to  81  at  2  p.  m.  Wind  N. 
W.  with  scarcely  the  appearance  of  a  cloud 
for  the  day. 

The  morning  of  the  30ih  was  foggy  ;  ther- 
mometer 70  at  sunrise,  and  87  at  mid-day. 
Wind  S.  W.  and  very  light. 

'I'he  31st  w'as  warm  ;  dense  fog  in  the  morn- 
ing, which  the  sun  liad  scarcely  penetrated  at 
9  o'clock.  Thermometer 76  at  sunrise;  alight 
air  from  the  S.  VV. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  month  was 
76| — which  is  I5  degrees  above  the  mean 
of  the  month  taken  for  many  years. 

The  range  ofthe  ihermojneter  was  between 
61  and  96  ;  or  35  degrees. 

Twenty-four  days  are  set  down  as  clear. 
Some  rain  fell  on  eight  days;  and  the  whole 
quantity  for  the  month,  as  taken  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  was  three  inches. 

P.  S. 
Philada.,  Eighth  mo.  1st,  1849. 


The  Spirit  of  Coa/.— Little  did  Dr.  Robert 
Clayton,  when  orje  hiimlred  and  sixty  years 
ago,  he  wroio  lo  Iloylr  his  account  about  ihe 
"spinl  ofrciil,''  ilr-'iiiu  III  ilii;vasl  iiroporlions 
the  genius  he  firs!  let  louse  from  the  relnri 
would  acquire  in  process  of  lime.  "  I  ki|it  ihis 
spirit,"  writf's  he,  "of  ihe  (liiid  we  call  by  ihe 
domestic  title,  g.is,  in  blaihk'rs,  for  a  consider- 
able lime,  and  endeavoured  several  ways  10 
condense  it,  but  in  vain  ;  and,  when  I  had  a 


(nind  to  divert  strangers  or  friends,  1  have  fre- 
quently taken  one  of  these  bladders,  and  prick- 
ed a  hole  therein  with  a  pin,  and  compressed 
gently  the  bladder  near  the  flame  of  a  candle 
nil  it  once  took  fire,  it  would  then  continue 
flaming,  till  all  the  spirit  was  compressed  out 
of  Ihe  bladder;  which  was  the  more  surpris- 
ing, because  no  one  could  discern  any  differ- 
ence in  appearance  between  these  bladders  and 
those  which  are  filled  with  common  air." 
Liltle  did  the  country  folk,  living  near  the  coal 
districls,  who  used  to  boil  eggs  and  roast  meat 
over  the  lambent  flames  which  here  and  there 
crept  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  were  wayside 
wonders  to  the  gaping  rustics — little  did  they 
ever  imagine  that  the  day  was  on  the  page  of 
the  fuiure,  in  which  cooking  by  gas  would  be 
among  the  commercial  applications  of  that 
time.  And  surely,  least  of  all,  did  ho  who, 
greasy  can  in  hand,  terrible  with  torch,  armed 
with  scissors,  and  burthened  with  cotton  wick, 
trudged  down  the  gloomy  streets  of  London, 
and  lighted  up  the  dim,  dismal  street  lamps 
(whose  only  faculty  was  to  indicate,  not  efft;ct 
illumination,)  conceive  the  era  when  can,  and 
torch,  scissors,  and  cotton  wick,  would  disap- 
pear before  the  cleanly  flame  of  gas,  and  the 
pocket  lamp  and  ladder  of  the  lamp-lighter. — 
Ech'ctic  Review. 


Kilsby  Tunnel— (luicksamls. 

Having  been  interested  in  the  perusal  of  a 
recent  account  ofthe  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  some  ofthe  English  railroads,  I  select 
the  following  passage  for  the  columns  of"  The 
Friend."  It  is  taken  from  Head's  "  Stokers 
and  Pokers."  E.  S. 

The  brief  history  of  Ihe  construction  of  ihe 
Kilsby  Tunnel  of  tiie  London  and  Norlh-VVest- 
ern  Railway  very  strikingly  demonstrates  the 
latent  difficulties  which  occasionally  evade  ihe 
invesligalions,  baffle  the  calculations,  and 
which,  by  chastening  as  well  as  by  humbling, 
evenlu.illy  elevale  the  mind  of  every  man  of 
science  who  has  practically  to  contend  v/ith  the 
hidden  secrets  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  which 
we  inhabit. 

The  proposed  tunnel  was  to  be  driven  about 
160  feet  below  the  surface.  It  was  to  be,  as 
indeed  it  is,  2399  yards  2  feet  6  inches  in 
length,  with  two  shafts  of  the  extraordinary 
size  of  60  feet  in  diameter,  not  only  to  give  air 
and  ventilation,  but  to  admit  light  enough  to 
enable  the  engine-driver  in  passing  through  it 
with  a  train  to  see  the  rails  from  end  to  end. 

In  order  correctly  to  ascertain,  and  honestly 
lo  make  known  to  the  contractors,  the  nature 
of  the!  ground  ibrough  which  this  great  work 
was  to  pass,  the  engineer  in  chief  sank  the 
usual  number  of  what  are  termed  "  trial  shafts," 
and,  it  elcailv  appearing  therefrom  that  the 
prini-i|i;il  iHiriioii  n|'  ihe  stratum  was  the  shale 
iif  ihr  liuM  r  nnliir,  the  usual  advertisements 
for  lend^is  were  i-sued,  and  the  shafts,  &c., 
having  been  nunulely  examined  by  the  compet- 
ing contractors,  the  work  was  let  lo  one  of 
them  for  the  sum  of  9l),0:.0/. 

In  order  lo  drive  the  tunnel,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  construct  18  working  shafts,  by 


which,  like  the  heavings  of  a  mole,  the  con- 
tents of  the  subterranean  gallery  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  surface. 

This  interesting  work  was  in  busy  progress, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  it  was  ascertained,  that 
at  about  200  yards  from  the  south  end  of  the 
lunnel,  there  existed,  overlaid  by  a  bed  of  clay 
40  feet  thick,  a  hidden  quicksand,  which  ex- 
tended 400  yards  into  the  proposed  tunnel,  and 
which  the  trial  shafts  on  each  side  of  it  had  al- 
most miraculously  just  passed  without  touch- 
ing. 

The  traveller  in  India  could  scarcely  be 
more  alarmed  at  the  sudden  sight  of  a  crouch- 
ing tiger  before  him,  than  the  contractor  was 
at  the  unexpected  appearance  of  this  invincible 
enemy.  Overwhelmed  at  the  discovery,  he 
instantly  took  to  his  bed,  and  though  he  was 
liberally,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  justly 
relieved  by  the  Company  from  his  engage- 
ment, the  reprieve  came  too  late,  for  he  actu- 
ally died ! 

The  question  then  arose  whether,  in  the  face 
of  this  tremendous  difficulty,  the  execution  of 
the  Kilsby  Tunnel  should  be  continued  or 
abandoned.  The  general  opinion  of  several 
eminent  engineers  who  were  consulted  was 
against  proceeding,  and  certainly  the  amount 
of  the  difficulties  wliich  were  subsequently  in- 
curred, justified  the  verdict.  But  in  science, 
as  well  as  in  war,  the  word  "  impossible"  can 
occasionally,  by  cool  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions, be  divested  of  its  first  syllable;  and  ac- 
cordingly, Robert  Stephenson  ofTering,  afier 
mature  reflection,  to  undertake  the  responsibi- 
lity of  proceeding,  he  was  duly  authorized  to 
do  so. 

His  first  operation  was  of  course  to  endea- 
vour by  the  power  of  steam-engines — the  com- 
rades of  his  life — to  lower  the  water  with  which 
he  had  lo  contend  ;  and  although,  to  a  certain 
degree  this  attempt  succeeded,  yet  by  the 
draining  of  remote  springs,  and  by  the  sinking 
ofthe  water  in  wells  at  considerable  distances, 
it  was  soon  ascertained  that  the  quicksand  in 
question  covered  several  square  miles. 

The  tunnel,  30  feet  high  by  30  feet  broad, 
arched  at  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom,  was 
formed  of  bricks  laid  in  cement,  and  the  brick- 
layers were  progressing  in  "lengths"  averag- 
ing 12  feet,  when  those  who  were  nearest  Ihe 
quicksand,  on  driving  into  the  roof,  were  sud- 
denly almost  overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  of  wa- 
ter which  burst  in  upon  them.  As  it  was  evi- 
dent that  no  time  was  lo  be  lost,  a  gang  of 
workmen,  protected  by  the  extreme  power  of 
the  engines,  were  wilh  their  materials  placed 
on  a  raft;  and  while  with  ilie  utmost  celerity, 
they  were  completing  the  walls  of  that  short 
length,  the  water,  in  spile  of  every  eflort  to 
keep  it  down,  rose  with  such  rapidity,  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  ihe  work  ihe  men  were  so 
near  being  jammed  against  the  roof,  that  the 
assistant-engineer,  Charles  Lean,  in  charge  of 
the  parly,  jumped  overboard,  and  then,  swim- 
ming with  a  rope  in  his  mouth,  he  towed  ihe 
raft  lo  the  foot  of  the  nearest  working-shaft, 
througli  which  he  and  his  men  were  safely 
lificd  up  into  daylight,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by 
miners,  "  to  grass." 

The  Wilier  now  rose  in  the  shafl,  and  as  it 
is  called,  "  drowned  out"  the  works.     For  a 
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considerable  time  all  the  pumping  apparatus 
appeared  to  be  insufficient.  Indeed  the  effort 
threatened  to  be  so  hopeless  that  the  Directors 
of  the  Company  almost  determined  to  abandon 
it,  but  the  engineer-in-chief,  relying  on  the 
power  of  his  engines,  prayed  for  one  fortnight 
more;  before  that  period  expired  Science  tri- 
umphed over  her  subterranean  foe,  and — 
thanks  to  the  inventors  of  the  steam-engine — 
the  water  gradually  lowered. 

By  the  main  strength  of  1250  men,  200 
horses,  I'i  steam-engine?,  not  only  was  the 
work  gradually  completed,  but  during  night 
and  day,  for  eight  months,  the  astonishing  and 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  180O  gallons  per 
miniile  from  the  quicksand  alone  was  raised 
by  Robert  Stephenson  and  conducted  away  1  ! 

Indeed,  such  is  the  eagerness  with  which 
workmen  in  such  cases  proceed,  that,  on  a 
comrade  being  one  day  killed  at  their  side  by 
falling  down  the  shaft,  they  merely,  like  sail- 
ors in  action,  chucked  his  body  out  of  ihe  way 
and  then  instantly  proceeded  with  their  work. 
In  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  there  were 
lost  twenty-six  men,  two  or  three  of  whom 
were  "  navvies,"  killed  in  trying,  "  for  fun," 
— as  they  termed  it — to  jump  one  after  another 
across  the  summits  of  the  shafts. 

The  time  occupied  from  the  laying  of  the 
first  brick  to  the  completion  of  the  work  was 
thirty  months.  The  number  of  bricks  used 
was  36,000,000,  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
footpath  from  London  to  Aberdeen  (missing 
the  Forth)  a  yard  broad  1 

On  the  completion  of  this  great  work  the 
large  populous  village  which  had  been  con- 
structed on  its  summit  was  of  course  sud- 
denly deserted  ;  it  has  since  completely  disap- 
peared, and,  instead  of  the  busy  scenes  it  once 
witnessed,  there  is  nothing  heard  on  the  dreary 
summit  of  the  Kilsby  Tunnel  but  the  desolate 
moan  of  the  rumbling  train,  or  the  occasional 
subterranean  whistle  of  its  engine ;  these  noises 
being  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  slight 
smoke  slowly  meandering  upwards  from  the 
two  great  shafts  of  the  tunnel. 


A  Sea  Fight — Extraordinary  Combat. — 
Capt.  Rochfort,  of  the  British  and  Irish  Com- 
pany's screw  vessel  Rose,  arrived  recently 
from  London,  and  reported  having  on  his  pas- 
sage fallen  in  wiih  a  whale  of  huge  dimensions, 
seven  miles  S.  \V.  of  the  Lizard.  This  mon- 
ster of  the  deep  was  suffering  severely  at  the 
time  in  an  encounter  with  two  well-known 
enemies  of  his  tribe — a  sword-fi.sh  and  a  thresh- 
er. These  formidable  creatures  generally  go 
together  through  the  waters,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  joined  in  a  league  of  unrelenting  enmity 
against  the  cetaceous  animals.  Capt.  Roch- 
fort and  his  crew  saw  the  combat  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  but,  being  obliged 
to  continue  their  voyage  homewards,  they  had 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  strug- 
gle to  iis  close,  and  of  taking  in  tow  to  Dublin 
the  body  of  the  vanquished  whale,  for  of  his 
being  eventually  worsted  in  the  affray  there 
was  no  doubt.  The  sword-fish  was  seen  once 
driving  his  tremendous  weapon  into  the  belly 
of  his  victim,  as  he  turned  on  his  side  in  ago- 
ny. The  thresher  fastened  on  his  back,  and 
gave  him  some  terrific  blows,  which  were  heard 


at  a  distance  with  great  distinctness.  The  lat- 
ter not  having  any  power  to  strike  in  the  water, 
it  was  the  instinctive  policy  of  the  sword-fish 
to  make  the  attack  from  below  ;  this  causing 
the  whale  to  rise  above  the  surl'ace,  which  he 
did  at  times  to  a  remarkable  height ;  the  other 
assailant,  which  was  about  twenty  feet  long, 
then  dealt  out  his  blows  unsparingly,  with  all 
the  force  of  his  lengthy  frame — between  them 
their  victim  must  have  suffered  extremely  ;  he 
spouted  blood  to  an  immense  height,  and  crim- 
soned the  sea  all  around  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Being  within  two  hundred  yardsofthe 
ship,  towards  which  the  whale  appeared  to 
make  for  protection,  the  conflict  was  distinctly 
visible  to  all  on  board.  It  is  considered  un- 
usual for  marine  animals,  such  as  were  engag- 
ed in  the  struggle  now  narrated,  to  be  seen  in 
such  a  latitude.  But  this  point  must  be  settled 
by  naturalists. — Dublin  Packet. 


Gold  Fish. — The  gold  fish,  originally  from 
China,  and  hitherto  chiefly  known  in  ornamen- 
tal ponds  or  glass  globes  in  this  country,  has 
become  quite  naturalized  in  the  Hudson  river, 
near  Newburg,  New  York.  Fishermen  have 
caught  specimens  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long, 
both  in  the  Hudson  itself,  and  in  the  mnuth  of 
Matteawan  Creek,  which  were  emptied  into 
the  creek  about  ten  years  ago,  and  they  have 
so  multiplied  as  to  fairly  stock  the  creek  and 
river  in  that  vicinity. 

Numerous  gold  fish  are  found  also  in  the 
river  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  which 
have  sprung  from  the  young  which  escaped 
into  the  river  through  the  drains  from  the  fish- 
ponds in  the  once  celebrated  Pratt's  Garden — 
Late  Paper. 

New  Invention  in  Balcing. — An  invention 
has  been  made  in  Glasgow,  which  promises  to 
be  of  great  service  in  the  process  of  baking. 
As  it  has  not  yet  been  patented,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  enter  into  details.  Some  idea  of  its 
effects  may,  however,  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  a  little  model,  a  mere  toy  in  appearance, 
standing  upon  a  table  less  than  a  yard  long, 
and  only  half  as  wide,  is  fully  capable  of  doing 
the  woik  of  five  or  six  bakers — a  class 
of  men  whose  labour  is  well  known  to  be  none 
of  the  lightest.  The  dough  is  both  made  and 
moulded  by  the  machine  into  loaves  of  the  re- 
quired size  and  shape;  and,  by  an  original  and 
ingenious  process  of  mixing  and  kneading, 
which  can  be  done  either  with  or  without  barm, 
the  usual  loss  of  weight,  attributed  to  evapora- 
tion in  "raising;  the  sponge,"  is  avoided  ;  and 
a  great  saving  in  (lour,  as  well  as  time  and 
labour,  is  consequently  effected.  The  bread 
manufactured  by  lihe  model  of  the  machine  is 
of  the  most  excellent  quality. — Glasgow  Citi- 


Effects  of  llic  Bible, 

It  is  a  secret  worth  knowing,  that  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  independ- 
ently of  its  special  revelation  of  the  way  of 
salvation,  exerts  a  most  humanizing  influence 
over  the  whole  man.  The  etiect  is  not  per- 
ceptible in  every  Bible  reader.     He  that  stu- 


dies it  controversially  may  become  an  able 
disputant,  and  no  more  ;  he  that  profoundly 
and  learnedly  investigates  the  structure  of 
every  sentence,  and  the  force  of  each  word, 
may,  in  the  end,  be  meiely  a  critic;  while  he 
who,  in  compliance  with  custom,  or  ns  a  pal- 
liative to  conscience,  hurries  over  a  certain 
number  of  chapters  every  day,  may  be  as  ig- 
norant of  its  spirit  as  one  who  had  never  dwelt 
upon  ils  pages.  The  remarkable  effects  to 
which  we  have  referred,  are  disclosed  in  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  devout  student,  and  es- 
pecially in  one  whose  whole  field  of  learning 
is  the  Bible,  and  whose  only  instruction  is  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit.  The  effect  is  ofien 
marred  in  learned  Christians,  who  are  too  apt 
to  be  proud  of  their  acquisitions,  and  to  confide 
in  their  own  undersiandings.  Their  stores  of 
knowledge  may  be  vast,  and  their  faculties 
cultivated  to  the  highest  point,  without  any  de- 
velopment of  ihose  charming  graces  which 
may  adorn  the  Christian  with  his  one  book  and 
his  infallible  teacher.  The  latter  has  no 
worldly  science  to  stir  up  his  pride,  or  to  ex- 
pose him  to  flatlery.  Simple  and  docile  as  a 
child,  he  takes  up  the  Book.  He  knows  that 
it  embraces  the  highest  discoveries,  if  he  were 
only  able  to  comprehend  them;  he  searches 
dilii;ently  ;  at  every  step  he  feels  like  the 
Ethiopian  officer,  that  he  cannot  understand 
without  a  teacher;  he  is  sensible  that  spiritual 
things  are  to  be  spiritually  discerned,  and  that 
the  Scriptures,  to  be  intelligible,  must  be  open- 
ed lip  to  his  mind  ;  honce  he  meekly  and  iium- 
bly  prays  for  Diviiio  illuminaiion,  and  when  it 
does  come  to  irradiate  the  pages  before  him, 
and  to  reveal  the  marvellous  things  of  God's 
law,  he  knows  that  he  is  indebted  to  Divine 
leaching,  and  is  thankful.  Thus  he  daily  gains 
fresh  accessions  of  knowledge  so  manifestly 
from  God,  that  he  is  humbled,  rather  than 
proud,  and  he  knows  not  that  he  is  often  mas- 
tering difficullies  which  stumble  learned  com- 
mentators. In  this  we  say  nothing  to  dispar- 
age learning,  except  to  show  its  insufficiency 
when  found  alone  in  the  reading  of  the  Bible. 
Accompanied  by  a  devout  and  humble  spirit, 
it  is  invaluable :  without  this,  it  has  been  the 
source  of  the  greatest  errors  in  religion,  as 
well  as  the  most  puerile  expositions  ol'  Scrip- 
ture. The  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that 
the  humble  and  devout  Christian  may,  by  a 
diligent  perusal  of  ihe  Scriptures,  with  earnest 
prayer  to  God,  and  dependence  on  the  Holy 
Spirit,  become  truly  learned  in  the  mind  amd 
will  of  God.  We  have  hinted  at  other  effects 
of  the  Bible  on  such  an  one.  Converse  with 
such  high  things  as  are  coniained  in  this  [book,] 
insensibly  moulds  the  manners  as  well  as  im- 
proves the  heart.  We  have  seen  such  who, 
although  never  in  the  company  of  the  polished, 
possessed  gentlemanly  refinement;  who  know 
nothing  of  the  etiquette  of  society,  and  yet 
never  violated  ils  essential  rules  ;  who  were 
self-possessed  and  dignified,  bland  and  courte- 
ous, wiihout  under^roing  the  usual  discipline  to 
acquire  these  qualities.  VVho  has  not  seen, 
under  the  plainest  outward  garb  of  humble 
station,  the  true  beauties  of  character  which 
others,  in  higher  stations  of  lilt-,  attain  wiih 
difficulty,  anil  generally  only  in  appearance? 
In  this  there  is  nothintr  to  be  wondered  at  when 
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ive  consider  how  this  liumble  Chrislian  has 
been  diuly  occupied.  He  has  been  conversi 
wiih  God.  He  has  been  minghng  in  sp 
with  the  angels  and  the  "just  made  perfect." 
His  mind  has  been  absorbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  very  lofliest  subjects  which  can  en- 
gage the  attention  of  man.  He  has  been  stu- 
dying the  l)est  book  on  the  most  important 
subjects.  He  has  had  the  direct  and  conslant 
instructions  of  the  infallible  Teacher  of  all  that 
is  wise  and  good.  And  is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  should  have 
risen  superior  to  his  outward  station;  that  he 
should  have  become  intelligent,  virtuous,  and 
refined?     Truly  not. 

Redito. 


Thomas  Scattcrgood  and  liis  Times. 

(Continueil  from  page  366.) 

A  few  weeks  after  William  Caton  had  left 
his  three  propositions  for  Anneken  Dirrix  to 
consider,  she  gave  him  her  answer.  Tu  the 
first  she  said,  It  was  not  means  [wealth]  which 
she  looked  after,  but  virtue.  As  to  the  second, 
she  said,  When  VVilliam  was  moved  of  the 
Lord  to  go  upon  any  service  upon  account  of 
the  Truth,  to  visit  Friends  or  otherwise,  she 
hoped  she  should  not  be  the  woman  to  hinder 
liim.  As  to  the  last,  she  said,  If  the  Lord  did 
once  bring  the  thing  so  far  as  to  be  effected, 
she  hoped  to  bear  what  people  should  say  ;  that 
would  be  one  of  the  least  crosses. 

Some  weeks  after  this,  in  conversation,  An- 
neken told  him,  that  whilst  William  was  yet 
in  Germany,  a  sense  of  this  thing  had  come 
on  her,  and  that  fearing  it,  though  wishing  to 
see  him,  she  yet  had  desired  he  might  stay 
longer  out  of  Holland.  This  tended  further  lo 
establish  William  in  the  rectitude  of  the  move- 
ment, and  he  now  wrote  to  several  Friends  in 
England  on  the  subject,  "  whose  answers,"  he 
says,  "  in  due  lime  1  received,  and  compared 
them  together,  and  behold  I  found  them  unani- 
mously 10  agree  m  iheir  mutual  approbation  in 
the  thing,  which  also  was  a  further  confirma- 
tion to  me  of  its  being  of  the  Lord  ;  yet  in  all 
this  time  we  did  not  know  ceriainly,  whether 
it  would  come  to  pass  or  no.  We  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  clear  from  binding  ourselves  by 
promise,  as  sonic  that  are  unwise  have  done; 
yea,  and  have  rcsclved  to  accomplish  the  thing, 
though  Frierjrls  should  be  against  it;  neverthe- 
less, they  will  ask  advice,  and  that  when  it  is 
too  late.  I'his  we  resolved  to  avoid,  to  the 
end  that  we  might  be  the  better  example;  for 
it  lay  upon  me,  that  if  I  he  thing  came  to  pass, 
it  should  lie  earned  on  in  such  wisdmii,  as  that 
it  should  not  only  bool'g 
brethren,  but  that  it  shon 
to  them  that  should  afl 
things  of  I  hat  nature  ;  foi 
riage  in  the: 
approved  mi 


repiirt  among  the 
tlso  be  cxi'inpiarv 
ards  follow  us  in 
was  the  first  mar- 
?  piirls,  ihat  was  arcordini;  to  ihe 
merand  praciice  among  Friends." 
Some  lime  aflcr  this,  William  ami  Anneken 
being  together,  she  was  very  much  broken  and 
tendered,  and  in  a  fresh  fei^ling,  niid  under  a 
necessity  so  to  speak,  she  said  in  Duieli,  "  We 
are  no  more  twnin."  Allhongli  improsed  by 
her  words  and  weeping,  Williain  remained  silent 
until  he  felt  the  power  of  Truth  stir  in  him, 


and  the  word  inwardly  spoken,  "She  is  the 
gift  of  God  to  thee."  He  says,  "Then  was 
my  heart  also  broken,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
love  and  unity  in  the  everlasting  covenant  did 
I  receive  her  as  the  Lord's  gift  unto  me.  And 
oh  !  how  were  our  hearts  and  souls  overcome 
and  refreshed  through  the  infinite  love  of  God  ; 
for  as  we  had  desired  that  our  joining  toge- 
ther might  be  entirely  by  the  Lord,  and  that 
we  might  have  the  evident  testimony  of  his 
eternal  Spirit  in  ourselves,  even  so  it  came  to 
pass  to  our  great  refreshment." 

William  now  wrote  to  Friends  at  Swarth- 
more  to  have  the  marriage  published  in  the 
meeting  there  where  he  was  a  member,  and  he 
himself  published  it  three  times  in  Amsterdam, 
without  opposition  from  any.  On  the  contra- 
ry, public  testimonies  were  given  in  approba 
tion  by  Friends.  William  says,  "  Finally 
when  the  time  was  come  that  it  should  be 
perfected,  there  was  a  general  meeting  of 
Friends  at  Anislerdam,  from  several  parts  in 
that  country,  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  our 
accomplishing  it  in  the  fear  and  wisdom  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  tiie  unity  of  his  Spirit,  the  last 
day  of  the  Eighth  month,  Anno  1662.  And 
when  it  was  accomplished  as  aforesaid,  all  the 
men  Friends  that  were  then  and  there  present, 
did  universally  subscribe  their  names  to  a  cer- 
tificate, which  for  the  future  was  to  satisfy  such 
as  might  desire  to  have  an  account  of  the  mat- 
ter for  their  satisfaction  and  information." 

In  a  few  months  after  his  marriage,  William 
left  his  wife  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  much 
comfort  and  refreshment  of  spirit,  to  lollow  the 
call  of  duty  in  visiting  Friends  in  England. 
His  life  was  short,  and  appears  to  have  been 
very  much  occupied  after  his  marriage  in  tra- 
vels in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  suffered 
imprisonment,  and  various  hardships.  His 
wife  appears  to  have  received  a  gii't  in  the 
ministry,  and  to  iiave  been  his  fellow-labourer 
on  earth.  About  three  years  after  his  marri- 
age, he  was  gathered  home  to  his  everlasting 
rest,  and  his  wife  soon  followed  him. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Benjamin  Ferris. 
Trials  were  to  be  his  portion  during  his  brief 
pilgrimage  in  this  world.  First,  his  only  child, 
a  bright  boy  of  thirteen  months,  was  taken 
away  by  death,  and  then  his  wife's  health  rap- 
idly declined.  Daring  her  sickness,  Renjaniin 
says,  "  We  had  some  solemn,  tendering  sea- 
sons together,  in  our  evening  retirement  in  the 
family.  She  was  much  inwardly  exercised  in 
waiting  for,  and  feeling  after  the  supporting 
presence  and  countenance  of  her  heavenly 
Beloved,  who  she  at  limes  with  thankfulness 
acknowledged  was  graciously  near,  and  spoke 
comfortably  to  her.  Though  she  was  not  sen- 
silile  that  her  dissolution  was  so  nigh,  yet  did 
she  not  cease  seeking  to  be  more  and  more 
ready  ;  several  times  saying,  '  It  is  well  to  be 
ready  :  when  we  are  fit  to  die,  we  are  lit  lo  live.' 
A  few  days  before  she  departed,  I  asked  her 
whether  there  was  anything  on  her  mind  tliat 
she  desired  tocommimieale, or  have  communi- 
caied  to  any  ?  she  signified,  she  did  not  see  that 
she  liad  anything  lo  do  or  say  lo  any.  She 
saw  nothing  in  her  way  ;  but  believed  it  would 
be  well  wiih  her,  if  she  was  taken  off"."  She 
deceased  Eleventh  month  13th,  1767. 
On  Eleventh  month  17lh,  Benjamin  writes, 


"Notwithstanding  I  am  at  times  much  deject- 
ed, yet  this  morning  I  had  cause  reverently  lo 
acknowledge  the  gracious  regard  of  ihe  Helper 
of  the  poor  and  destitute,  in  that  he  was  pleased 
to  lift  up  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  me 
in  my  lonesome  and  mourning  siate.  It  was 
indeed  a  morning  without  clouds; — near  ac- 
cess to  Him,  I  thought,  was  granted  me,  and 
strong  breathings  were  raised  for  preservation 
and  heavenly  help,  that  1  inight  hve  near  to 
the  Lord,  and  be  his  entirely,  body,  soul,  and 
spirit. 

"  Twelfth  month  11th.  As  I  rode  along  the 
highway  alone,  I  was  favoured  to  draw  nigh 
to  him  who  above  all  things  I  desire  may  be 
myall  in  all,  the  chiefest  of  ten  thousands;  and  [ 
thought  I  could  truly  say  he  was  so  to  irfe,  and 
appeared  transcendently  amiable  and  lovely  in 
my  view.  My  heart  longs  to  be  united  more 
and  more  to  hiin  in  a  covenant  of  inseparable 
union  and  love;  and  that  I  may  be  his,  and 
entirely  love,  fear,  and  serve  him,  the  few 
weary  and  afHicting  days  that  remain  of  my 
life.  1  think  I  I'eel  myself  wholly  weaned  from 
every  desire  of  temporal  comfort.  Perhaps 
my  journey  through  time  may  be  near  at  an 
end. 

"  27th.  This  morning  I  had  a  sweet  re- 
freshing season,  and  could  set  my  seal,  not 
only  to  the  Lord's  merciful  kindness  in  secret- 
ly overspreading  my  mind  with  his  healing 
virtue,  but  also  to  the  truth  of  that  prophecy, 
that  the  Lord  will  teach  his  people  himself.  .  . 
My  soul  seemed  invested  with  a  degree  of  Di- 
vine strength,  and  the  heavenly  informing 
word  so  prevalent  in  my  heart,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  I  could  freely  have  declared  abroad  what 
I  so  freely  received.  But  I  believe  they  were 
lessons  for  my  own  instruction  in  righteous- 
ness ;  and  I  wish  I  may  ever  be  preserved  from 
giving  to  others  what  I  ought  to  keep  to  my- 
self. 

"First  month  17th,  1768.  This  morning, 
some  hours  before  and  after  I  rose,  was  a  time 
of  renewing  of  love  lo  my  heavenly  Beloved, 
who  was  graciously  pleased  lo  draw  near,  and 
sweetly  affect  my  mind  with  the  verily  of  that 
saying,  '  ]n  me  ye  shall  have  peace  ;'  which 
dwelt  measurably  with  me  through  both  meet- 
ings, (it  being  First-day.)  I  enjoyed  near 
communion  with  the  everlasting  Father;  and 
tender  brealhings,  ejaculalions  and  praises, 
ascended  to  him  who  is  worthy  forever.  Good 
is  the  Lord,  and  his  tender  mercies  fail  not; 
though  he  sees  meet  at  times  to  try  his  chil- 
dren with  seeming  absence,  and  lo  liide  him- 
self as  behind  a  curlain  of  distressing  gloomi- 
ness, yet  if  that  love  and  due  devotedness  lo 
seek  and  wait  for  him,  he  kept  to  and  dwelt 
in,  and  no  desire  for  any  other  comfort  be  en- 
tertained, he  will  in  due  lime  appear;  and  then 
his  countenance  is  doubly  amiable  ; — and  his 
return,  after  such  absence,  is  rendered  the  more 
unspeakably  joyous.  To  Him,  ever  worthy, 
be  ascribed  endless  glorv  and  praise." 


Yaluahle  Invention. — A  machine  has  been 
perfected  in  Boston,  by  which  salt  water  may 
be  cheaply  and  rapidly  converted  into  fresh. 
It  will  furnish  drinking  water  at  Ihe  rate  of 
seven  gallons  an  hour. 


THE   FRIEND. 
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Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grabb. 

(Continued  from  page  3G8.) 

To . 

"Lexden,  Tenth  mo.  26th,  1836. 

" Oh!  it  is  indeed  a  day  in  which 

■\ve  must,  at  least  ought  to  be,  willing  to  mourn 
and  lament  in  secret  for  the  desolations,  and 
even  abominations  that  there  are  within  our 
borders  as  a  people  ;  the  scattering,  the  outgo- 
ing on  every  hand  ;  and,  what  appears  to  me 
worst  of  all,  the  disposition  of  some  to  tempo- 
rize still,  and  shake  hands  with  that  which 
should  be  testified  against,  for  the  clearing  of 
Truth,  and  yet  would  also  make  a  fair  show 
as  to  maintaining  the  principles  of  Friends. 
Surely  such  a  spirit  holds  the  truth  in  unrighte- 
ousness; and,  for  self-reputation,  there  is  dis- 
sembling; but  it  must  all  he  searched  out,  for 
the  controversy  of  the  Most  High  is  wiih 
everything  that  cannot  bear  the  light  ;  and  I 
do  believe  that  when  we  are  thoroughly  sifted 
and  cleansed  from  the  chaff,  it  will  be  seen  that 
'  not  one  grain  is  fallen  to  the  earth  ;'  and  all 
will  redound  to  the  honour  of  His  Name,  who 
remains  to  be  the  strength  and  salvation  of  His 
people  ;  and  He  will  evidence  that  they  are  '  a 
people  near  to  Him,  the  Loid.'  " 

To . 

"Near  Ipswich,  Third  mo.  20th,  1837. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

"  ....  As  regards  the  sad  schism  within 
our  borders,  I  trust  tliat  which  openly  and 
vauntingly  declared  itself  against  the  princi- 
ples of  Friends,  has  already  begun  to  wa.x  fee- 
ble ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  with  that  spirit  that 
is  still  temporizing  and  standing  between  the 
decision  of  Truth,  and  that  which  seems  to 
expect  to  be  made  perfect  in  the  letter,  after 
having  known  what  it  was  to  begin  the  great 
work  of  salvation  in  the  spirit?  I  cannot 
think  that  this  middle  rank  will  be  able  to  es- 
cape the  scrutinizing  power  of  that  living  word, 
which  is  quick  and  powerful ;  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword  ;  dividing  asunder  even  with 
such  accurate  discrimination,  that  it  is  com- 
pared to  separating  between  the  joints  and  the 
marrow. 

"  I  was  at  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  in 
London,  and  enabled  to  clear  my  mind  once 
more,  both  in  the  Select  Meelins,  and  that  at 
large.  It  seemed  to  me,  that  although  some- 
thing had  been  done,  in  a  Society  capacity,  to 
put  down  that  which  defies  the  armies  of  Is- 
rael, yet  that  '  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  the 
oxen'  were  reserved;  and  there  was  Agag  in 
his  gorgeous  attire,  saying,  '  Surely  the  biiter- 
ness  of  death  is  past.'  And  although  my  soul 
heard  ihe  pleading,  '  Yea,  we  have  fulfilled  the 
Lord's  command,'  yet  had  1  to  declare  that 
mine  inward  ear  was  assailed  with  '  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  sheep,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen  ;' 
and  to  say,  '  What  meaneih  it  V  1  do  not 
know  how  far  I  may  be  excused  being  at  their 
next,  but  I  am  not  allowed  to  be  much  at  rest, 
as  in  my  ceiled  house.  I  was  last  week  at 
Essex  Quarterly  Meeting — have  held  a  great 
many  meetings   with   the  people  at  large 


here  last  evening,  which  was  to  me  a  time  of 
reneival  of  strength  indeed,  and  wherein  the 
immutable  Truth  was  largely  and  powerfully 
declared.  Oh  !  the  seed  immortal  did  reign, 
to  the  glory  of  Him  who  told  His  disciples  that 
ihey  could  do  noihing  without  Him.  I  am 
here  to  attend  our  Quarterly  Meeting  to-mor- 
row. My  dear  husband  is  not  vvilh  me,  being 
very  feeble  and  dim-sighted  ;  but  I  trust  the 
inner  man  is  renewed,  and  that  his  spiritual 
faculties  are  clear  and  vigorous. 
I  am 

Thy  affectionate  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 

To . 

"Sudbury,  Sixth  mo.  24th,  1837. 
"  My  dear  Friend, 

".  .  .  .  I  was  so  ill,  both  in  Lon- 
don and  since,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  put 
pen  to  paper  ;  indeed  it  was  under  much  weight 
of  indisposition  that  I  left  home,  but  my  mmd 
being  drawn  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  attempt 
was  made.  On  Second-day  morning  I  attend- 
ed the  Select  Meeting,  and  communicated  what 
was  on  my  mind  ;  after  which  I  was  not  able 
to  stop,  and  did  not  get  to  the  afternoon  sit- 
ting.    Had  an    interview  that  day  with  our 

Friend ,  and    managed    to  sit   pretty 

nearly  through  the  truly  fearful  meeting  of 
Third-day,  where  I  was  the  first  to  express 
anything  but  unity  with  the  concern  laid  before 
Friends.     Many   followed    me   in    the   same 


I  was  not  at  the  adjournment,  but  under- 
stand that  more  objected  then.  However,  the' 
prospect  was  ultimately  encouraged,  and  a  very 
full  certificate  issued.  I  may  say  that  my 
place  seemed  to  be  that  which  I  stood  in  ;  in 
decidedly  giving  my  judgment,  as  an  indivi- 
dual, that  It  would  be  best  to  lay  the  concern 
de  at  present.  I  fully  concur  in  the  belief 
of  some  valuable  Friends,  that  the  disaffection 
in  this  country  arose  out  of  the  unsound  writ- 
ings, &c.,  of  the  Friend  in  question. 

"  ....  I  confess  that  nothing  short  of  an 
acknowledgment  of  error,  and  deep  sorrow 
for  the  past  (though  done  with  good  intentions) 
appears  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  tried  mind, 
vvilh  respect  to  one  so  influential,  and  whose 
sentiirients  on  things  of  great  importance  to  us 
as  a  body,  are  published  to  the  nations.  .  .  . 
What  occasions  me  the  most  sorrow  is,  that  in 
this  day  of  sifting  as  from  sieve  to  sieve,  we 
have,  in  a  Society  capacity,  relarded  the  great 
work,  and  owned  much  which  the  Great  Lord 
of  the  heritage  has  appointed  should  be  win- 
nowed away.  Oh  !  the  consideration  hereof 
weighs  down  my  spirit ;  and  because  there  ap- 
pears at  present  no  remedy,  my  soul  weeps  in 
secret  places,  and  I  go  mourning  all  the  day 
long  ;  yet  there  is,  at  times,  a  humble  but  sure 
hope,  that  there  will  be  a  discerning  more 
clearly  between  thing  and  thing;  between  the 
covering  that  is  not  of  God's  Spirit,  and  that 
which  He  prepares  and  grants  to  those  who 
are  truly  watchful,  and  dependent  upon  Him 
alone.  I  trust  that,  among  our  youth,  some 
2  with  an  evidence  indubitable,  that  nothing 
II  avail  but  a  new  heart  ;  which  cannot  be 
that  county  and  this.     A  very  great  one  was  I  effected,  save  by  the  inward  operations  of  the 


hand  of  the  holy  Redeemer,  who  sitteth  '  as  s 
refiner  with  fire,  and  as  a  fuller  with  soap.' " 


To . 

"  Sudbury,  Twelfth  mo.  23rd,  1S37. 

".  .  .  .  Above  all  have  I  sighed  and  mourn- 
ed for  the  slate  of  things  among  us,  as  a  So- 
ciety. I  do  believe  there  never  was  such 
general  falling  away  ;  such  erring  in  vision 
loo,  and  such  slumbling  in  judgment  :  scarcely 
any  true  discernment  seems  left  us.  The  ads 
of  the  Society,  in  some  instances,  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent  with  our  principles  ;  so  that 
it  may  be  confessed  that,  in  our  sanctioning 
what  is  irreconcileable  with  the  Truth, even  in 
a  Society  capacity,  we  have  given  away  our 
strength  like  Sampson,  and  we  have  surely 
'  changed  our  glory  for  that  which  doth  not 
profit  us.'  Some  tell  me  to  recollect  '  the  cause 
is  the  Lord's.'  This  I  do  not  forget ;  but  some 
of  us  are  commanded  to  sigh  in  measure,  like 
the  prophet,  who  was  to  sigh  deeply  ;  yea,  to 
the  '  breaking  of  his  loins.'  Others  see  no- 
thing lo  sigh  for 

"  I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  friend, 
chiefly  to  inquire  what  was  my  view  of  the 
text  in  Peter,  '  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy,'  &c.  He  mentions  receiving  a 
tract  on  'Misinterpretation  of  Scripture.'  I 
should  just  wish  him  to  know  that  I  have  seea 
it,  and  entirely  differ,  in  my  views,  from  the 
author.  It  is  like  the  '  Beacon.'  I  often  feel 
as  if  this  tenement  was  giving  way  ;  but  still 
think,  with  thee,  my  '  strength  may  be  renew- 
ed' a  little,  both  naturally  and  spiritually. 

"  Do  thou  be  valiant,  and  fight  the  Lord's 
battles,  in  His  own  spirit  and  eternal  power  ; 
all  flesh  being  silent  before  Him.  So  dearly 
farewell." 


To  J.  n. 

"  Sudbury,  Second  mo.  8th,  1838. 

" Thou   remarks,  '  What  a  small 

remnant  we  are  likely  lo  be,  as  a  Society  !' 
Yes,  small  indeed  ;  but  1  trust  that  the  scrip- 
ture may  yet  be  verified,  in  the  little  few  who 
keep  lo   the   ancient   and   abiding  foundation, 

The  remnant  of  .lacob  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  many  people,  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord.'     I 

link,  with  thee,  that  amidst  all  our  defeciion, 
the  principle  of  Truth  is  spreading  in  the  world; 
yea,  it  will  gain  ground  more  and  more,  al- 
though  the  various  sects  of  Christians  are  too 
showy  in  religion  (if  I  may  say  so)— not 
enough  concerned  to  feel  after  and  embrace 
the  substance,  while  high  in  profession. 

"  We  have  a  third  class  in  our  Society,  who 
appear  to  me  to  stand  at  present  in  the  way  of 
our  arising  in  ancient  simplicity  and  bright- 
ness, more  than  those  who  have  separated 
themselves,  and  even  opposed  the  old  school 
with  much  violence  ;  and  that  is  the  class  who 
would  compromise,  and  if  possible,  mix  up  light 
with  darkness,  that  ihcre  may  be  no  breach  of 
what  they  miscall  charity,  love,  and  unitv. 
Oh!  this  daubing  with  untempered  mortar! 
t  must  all  be  judged  down,  sooner  or  later,  by 
he  wisdom  and  power  that  is  from  above;  to 
make  way  for  ihe  immutable  and  blessed 
Truth,  as  it  really  is  in  Jesus' 
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"  May  the  Lord  be  magnified  in  all  His 
works,  for  He  pulls  down  to  build  up,  and  He 
wounds  to  Ileal." 


To  ONE  OF  iiER  Children. 

"  London,  Fifth  montli,  1838. 

" r   have   now,  since  writing   the 

above,  been  to  meeting  at  Devonsliire  House, 
where  my  mouih  has  been  opened  in  a  rather 
short  testimony,  and  to  some  relief  to  my  ex- 
ercised spirit.  I  found  it  needful  to  be  very 
careful  to  mind  the  right  time,  both  in  leaving 
my  seat  and  in  taking  it  again. 

"  There  is  now  a  strong  endeavour  to  bring 
VIS  to  unite  both  in  word  and  in  thought.  We 
have  need  to  be  '  wise  as  serpents,'  as  well  as 
'  harmless  as  doves.'  There  never  was  a  time 
among  us,  when  things  were  just  in  the  same 
stale;  when  nothing  but  standing  single-hand- 
ed seems  at  all  sale.  We  dure  not  look  for 
that  assistance  one  from  another,  that  used  to 
be  strengthening;  and  yet  no  doubt  those  are 
siill  left,  who  maintain  '  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace.'  " 

(To  be  continued.) 


SENECA  IJiDIANS. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

Upon  another  occasion.  Blue  Eyes  (a  prin- 
cipal chief)  came  to  the  school,  and  belbre  the 
close  said,  "  I  now  want  to  speak  a  little,  and 
will  address  thee  first,"  (alluding  to  the  school- 
master.) "  I  am  glad  thee  is  well  this  day, 
thou  who  art  the  oldest,  and  the  caretaker  of 
the  children  here  assembled.  The  Great  Spirit 
has  been  pleased  to  preserve  all  the  children 
and  thee  in  good  health  ;  I  hope  He  may  be 
pleased  still  to  preserve  you  all  well."  He 
then  addressed  the  scholars. 

"  My  nephews  and  grandchildren,  I  am  glad 
you  are  all  well  this  day.  I  anTglad  to  see 
you  here  collected  together.  I  wish  you  very 
much  to  love  each  other  and  live  in  harmony; 
pay  great  attention  to  your  studies  ;  keep  your 
minds  strong  in  the  determination  that  you  will 
learn  your  books;  be  very  attentive  to  what 
your  teacher  tells  you.  Be  obedient  to  him  in 
all  things.  Pie  has  a  great  love  for  our  peo- 
ple, which  is  ihe  rea.son  he  is  now  here  amongst 
us,  endeavouring  to  instruct  you  our  children  ; 
he  is  anxious  that  you  may  become  enlighten- 
ed. We  old  people,  your  fathers,  are  ignorant 
of  many  things  that  are  profitable  to  be  made 
acquainted  with.  We  have  been  and  continue 
in  manner  to  be  in  darkness.  We  are  very 
anxious  that  our  children  may  become  more 
enlightened.  It  will  now  be  but  a  few  years 
before  you  will  be  closely  surrounded  by  white 
people;  it  is  of  great  importance  that  you  should 
iiecome  able  to  converse  and  do  business  with 
them.  Use  grcatendeavours  lo  learn  your  books 
well,  so  that  you  may  become  acquainied  wiih 
the  account  left  on  record  of  ihe  Great  Spirit's 
Son,  who  came  into  the  world  long  since,  and 
told  people  what  they  should  do  to  be  pleasing 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  At  noon  times  when  you 
are  at  play,  try  to  bchavo  yourselves  and  do 
not  let  your  minds  out  so  much  to  play  as  to 


forget  what  you  have  been  learning,  but  endea- 
vour to  bear  that  in  mind.  Love  one  another, 
for  you  are  all  one  people  ;  let  there  be  no 
quarrelling  or  teasing  amongst  you,  but  all  live 
together  in  love  and  harmony.  Remember 
that  this  is  the  speech  of  an  old  man  who  loves 
you  all,  and  is  very  desirous  lor  your  improve- 
ment." 

At  another  time  Skin-dih-quah-de  requested 
the  attention  of  the  scholars  just  before  close  of 
school.  He  said,  "  Pay  attention  ;  open  your 
ears  to  hear  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  Do 
not  have  your  minds  otherwise  occupied  whilst 
[  am  speaking,  for,  by  so  doing,  you  would 
lose  part  of  what  I  may  deliver.  I  am  glad 
you  are  all  well  now  this  day.  I  want  you  to 
return  thanks  daily  to  tho  Great  Spirit  for  pre- 
serving you  in  health.  At  night  when  you  lie 
down,  desire  His  protection  that  you  may  be 
favoured  lo  see  the  morning  light.  Love  Him 
and  endeavour  to  please  Him,  and  you  will  be 
prospered  in  your  ways.  Be  attentive  to  your 
learning,  and  pay  attention  to  the  account  we 
have  in  Ihe  Testament  of  Jesus  ;  some  of  you 
now  know  something  about  it,  and  are  able  to 
understand.  He  spoke  the  words  of  Life,  to 
which  we  should  pay  attention.  Love  your 
schoolmaster  who  is  sitting  there.  We  old 
men  all  love  him  ;  he  left  his  home,  where  he 
had  all  the  comforts  of  this  life,  to  come  here 
and  endeavour  to  instruct  you.  The  old  men, 
ihe  Quakers,  inquired  who  amongst  them  would 
come  here  and  instruct  our  children,  and  your 
schoolmaster  said  he  would  leave  all  and  come 
here.  His  heart  was  willing  to  come  amongst 
us ;  he  believed  the  Great  Spirit  would  be 
pleased  therewith,  and  therefore  he  came  ;  and 
we  old  men  want  you  all  to  love  him,  and  look 
to  him  for  example.  Do  not  pay  attention  to 
what  those  Indians  say  who  are  opposed  to 
improvements  ;  they  are  very  much  benighted 
in  their  minds,  and  are  in  the  dark.  You 
must  not  follow  their  customs.  You  cannot 
get  your  living  by  hunting  ;  when  you  grow 
up,  you  must  work  and  get  your  living  out  of 
the  land.  You  must  have  cattle  which  will  be 
your  money.  You  must  follow  the  customs  of 
the  white  people.  Some  of  you  are  now  com- 
ing to  be  wise  ;  you  know  something  of  pass- 
ing events.  You  may  know  that  Washington 
is  the  seat  of  government  for  the  United  Slates  ; 
there  Congress  meet  and  make  laws  for  all  the 
United  Slates  to  abide  by.  We  wish  you  to 
become  useful  citizens  and  have  things  com- 
fortable around  you  when  you  grow  up.  We 
old  men  are  poor  and  have  nothing  to  give 
you.  Pay  attention  to  what  your  parents  say 
when  you  go  home,  and  return  lo  school  again 
at  the  time  appointed.  Do  not  stay  away  un- 
less your  parents  give  you  liberty  so  to  do. 
Upon  your  way  home  be  orderly,  insult  no 
one,  neither  throw  stones  nor  slicks  at  any  cat- 
tle you  may  meet  on  the  road." 

Twelfih  month  23rd.  (The  memorandum 
continup.s,)  "  In  attending  lo  mv  scholars  to. 
dav,  17  in  number,  I  had  a  sntisfaclorv  time. 
1  looked  over  thiaii  wiih  interest,  and  felt  anx- 
ious that  they  m\-A\{  improve.  I  thought  I 
should  regret  on  their  account  very  much,  if 
the  school  shoukl  be  broken  up  by  the  opposi- 
tion part  of  the  natives.  The  father  of  two  of 
the  children  spent  some  time  in  the  school ;  he 


addressed  the  scholars  at  different  limes  in  a 
short  way,  most  of  which  was  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. About  2  o'clock  I  left  for  home,  and 
met  an  Indian  who  had  come  with  a  sleigh  and 
horses  to  take  me  to  the  place  where  I  crossed 
ihe  river;  he  was  a  young  man,  and  I  consid- 
ered it  a  testimony  in  favour  of  having  a  school 
amongst  them. 

"24ih. — In  meeting  this  morning  I  felt  will- 
ing  to  suffer  for  the  Lord  amongst  these  people 
where  I  am  placed,  if  that  should  be  my  lot, 
even  if  it  should  come  to  Ihe  reality  that  I  am 
to  be  beaten  amongst  them.  May  a  portion  of 
His  Spirit  guide  me  through  the  difficulties 
that  await  me. 

"  30th. — One  of  the  natives  addressed  the 
scholars,  and  recommended  them  to  be  atten- 
tive to  their  learning  and  teacher,  steady  in 
their  conduct,  and  endeavour  to  land  happy  at 
the  close  of  life. 

"  31st. — Towards  evening  five  of  the  chiefs 
came  to  our  dwelling  with  a  view  of  staying 
all  night ;  and  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
we  were  engaged  in  conversation  and  reading. 

"First  month  1st,  1821. — This  morning 
whilst  eating  breakfast,  one  of  the  chiefs  in- 
formed us  that  one  of  their  young  men,  a  war- 
rior, had  two  days  since  been  at  Cornplanter's, 
who  told  him  that  the  white  people  were  crazy, 
and  the  Indians  were  doing  very  wrong  to  fol- 
low their  customs  ;  he  said  it  was  wicked  for 
the  Indians  to  have  cattle,  cows,  and  hogs; — 
cows  in  an  especial  manner  were  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  Indians  :  their  children  drinking  the 
milk  when  they  were  young,  caused  them  to 
have  misfortunes,  and  prevented  them  from 
being  a  useful  people.  It  is  evident  the  old 
man's  faculties  must  have  failed,  and  his  senti- 
ments changed.  After  we  had  eaten  breakfast 
and  further  conversation  had  taken  place,  Blue 
Eyes,  on  behalf  of  the  chiefs,  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

"To  James  Monroe,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

"  We,  chiefs  of  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indi- 
ans residing  on  ihe  Allegheny  river,  have  for 
some  time  past  wished  to  send  our  minds  to 
the  President,  and  are  now  convened  in  coun- 
cil for  that  purpose.  It  has  now  been  some 
time  since  w^e  first  heard  the  President  intend- 
ed to  send  a  person  through  our  different  res- 
ervations, to  become  more  fully  acquainted 
with  the  situation  of  the  Indian  natives,  rela- 
tive to  improvements,  and  last  fiill  we  found 
he  fulfilled  his  intentions  by  sending  Dr.  J. 
Morse  amongst  us.  We  did  not  meet  with 
him  at  Buffalo,  but  he  left  an  address  which 
our  agent  Jasper  Parrish  interpreted  to  us, 
which  informed  us  of  the  views  he  had  in 
coming  amongst  us.  Wo  are  very  desirous 
that  our  people  may  go  on  with  improvements 
and  accede  to  the  wish  of  the  President,  that 
our  children  may  be  instructed,  and  future 
generalions  of  our  people  come  to  be  useful 
citizens.  VVe  regret  that  some  of  our  people 
are  opposed  to  these  views,  and  that  we  can- 
not convince  ihem  of  the  advantage  there 
would  be  in  all  uniting  together  lo  go  on  with 
improvements.  The  reason  there  is  so  much 
difficulty  with  our  people  is,  because  they  each 
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follow  their  own  notions;  and  we  have  heard 
from  many  people,  and  are  also  aware,  that 
our  situation  is  a  critical  one.  We  feel  anx- 
ious that  our  people  may  become  steady  and 
useful,  but  we  think  their  present  manner  of 
each  doing  as  ihey  think  proper,  not  a  good 
one.  We  would  rejoice  if  the  President  would 
lay  down  a  system  ibr  ihe  Indians  to  be  com- 
pelled to  follow,  that  iheir  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion and  good  habits,  might  be  more  rapid  than 
it  can  possibly  be,  when  each  is  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  ideas,  and  plan  of  conduct. 
We  consider  the  President  the  chief  officer  of 
the  United  States;  and  it  is  in  his  power  to  lay 
down  plans  for  the  people  to  follow;  and  we 
are  desirous  that  he  and  Congress  may  be  kind 
to  us,  and  endeavour  to  forward  our  progress 
in  correct  habits  by  so  doing,  and  inform  us 
thereof  through  our  agent  Parrish.  Thou  art 
the  chief  and  head  officer  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  think  thou  would  regret  lo  see,  that 
class  of  people  come  to  have  the  rule,  who 
wish  to  do  as  I  hey  please,  and  come  under  no 
regulations.  We  are  of  the  same  mind  ;  we 
would  be  very  sorry  that  such  a  thing  should 
come  to  pass.  We  are  anxious  that  our  peo- 
ple may  come  under  salutary  regulations,  such 
as  President  Washington,  who  is  now  landed 
in  heaven,  desired  might  take  place  amongst 
us.  We  much  wish  that  the  same  kindness 
may  be  shown  towards  us,  from  future  Presi- 
dents, as  there  has  been  from  those  who  have 
filled  that  station  ;  and  we  are  also  very  desir- 
ous, that  our  people  may  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  those  officers  of  government  who  are  anxious 
for  our  welfare.  We  hear  from  many  people, 
that  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  advice  of  the 
Quakers,  we  shall  lose  our  lands;  many  of 
our  people  state  that  as  an  objection  to  their 
taking  hold  of  improvements.  They  say  also 
that  the  President  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
Quakers  being  amongst  us,  and  that  we  shall 
certainly  lose  our  lands  by  them.  We  wish 
thou  may  state  to  our  people,  the  real  situation 
of  the  case,  that  their  mouths  maybe  closed 
from  speaking  in  that  manner.  We  believe 
the  President  is  acquainted  with  the  Quakers 
being  amongst  us,  and  that  he  knows  whether 
we  shall  lose  our  lands  by  them  or  not.  We 
wish  him  to  state  these  things  through  our 
agent  Parrish,  that  there  may  be  no  more  dif 
ficulty  on  that  head.  We  rejoice  that  the 
Quakers  are  amongst  us ;  we  love  ihem  equal- 
ly as  well  as  the  first  day  that  we  met  with 
them.  We  feel  them  as  our  own  brothers,  and 
are  sorry  that  some  of  our  people  speak  so 
much  against  them  ;  and  that  it  may  be  the 
case  no  longer,  is  the  reason  we  now  send  this 
speech  to  the  President,  that  he  may  favour 
us,  by  stating  the  real  situation.  We  wish 
the  President  may  be  informed  that  we,  the 
chiefs,  and  some  of  our  warriors,  pay  attention 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  refrain  from 
labour,  as  we  desire  to  follow  the  good  customs 
of  the  white  people.  We  have  a  schoolmas- 
ter among  us,  who  is  endeavouring  lo  instruct 
our  children  ;  and  we  fear  he  will  get  discour- 
aged, owing  to  the  opposition  some  of  our  peo- 
ple make  against  his  labours.  We  are  sorry 
that  any  of  them  should  act  in  such  a  mimner, 
and  are  desirous,  thit  those  who  conduct  dis- 
orderly, might  come  under  the  laws  of  white 


people,  and  be  put  in  confinement.  There  is 
another  thing  we  wish  thee  to  know  ;  which  is, 
that  we  have  used  our  endeavours  to  have  our 
people  follow  the  advices  of  our  friends,  the 
Quakers.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ac- 
complish our  wish.  There  are  many  of  our 
people  who  are  anxious  to  go  forward  in  im- 
provements ;  and  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
have  at  times  (eared,  and  will  now  make  thee 
acquainted  with  it ;  which  is,  that  those  good 
white  people,  who  are  friendly  lo  us,  and  have 
our  welfare  at  heart,  will  become  weary  of  en- 
deavouring to  instruct  us,  thinking  they  see 
such  little  fruits  from  their  labour,  and  may  go 
from  us,  and  leave  us  to  get  along  ourselves. 
This  we  dread,  because  many  of  our  warriors 
are  really  anxious  to  go  forward  with  improve- 
ments ;  and  we  believe  the  Great  Spirit  would 
be  pleased,  with  a  continuation  of  those  bene- 
volent endeavours  to  instruct  us  poor  people, 
better  than  He  would  for  our  friends  to  with- 
draw from  us,  and  let  us  be,  to  get  along  our- 
selves as  we  can.  We  intend  as  difficulties 
arise  among  our  people,  to  send  thee  a  correct 
account  of  them,  that  thou  may  know  our 
situation.  We  now  have  a  house  for  our  chil- 
dren to  be  instructed  in,  which  we  have  rented 
from  one  of  our  people.  We  intend  putting 
up  a  building  for  the  express  purpose  of  a 
school-house,  and  we  hope  our  people  may  be- 
come satisfied  to  go  on  with  these  improve- 
ments. 

Signed,         Blue  Eyes, 

James   Robinsoti, 
George   Silverheels, 
JoHX  Pierce, 
Captaix  Goliah. 

(Tolieconiinucil.) 


handsome  church  edifices.  A  large  and  com- 
mndious  Town  Hall  is  just  completing,  at  a 
cost  of  $60,000.  A  Bank  is  in  successful 
operation  with  a  capital  of  $250,000.  Also  a 
Savings  Bank  and  an  Insurance  Company. 
Three  large  and  well  conducted  newspapers 
are  published  here. 

"There  are  12  Dry-goods  stores,  5  Book- 
stores, "31  Shoe  stores,  35  Grocery  stores,  6 
Confectioners,  6  Apothecaries,  6  Jewellers,  19 
Lawyers,  18  Physicians,  7  Hotels,  and  so  on 
in  every  department  of  business.  Gas  works 
have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  with 
which  the  whole  town  will  be  lighted.  A  sewer 
also  runs  through  the  place  for  the  length  of 
half  a  mile,  of  solid  masonry,  high  enough  for 
a  man  to  walk  in  it  erect  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, and  into  this  branch  sewers  run  from 
every  street.  A  public  library  has  been  form- 
ed, which  already  numbers  8000  volumes. 
Three  railroads  now  run  into  the  place,  and 
two  more  will  be  completed  this  fall,  opening 
communication  with  the  commercial  empori- 
ums in  cverj'  point  of  the  compass." 


The  City  of  Lawrence. — A  correspondent 
of  the  New  Jersey  Advocate  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  new  City  of  Lawrence,  and 
its  unparalleled  growth,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
that  journal : 

"  In  1845,  a  company  of  capitalists  in  Bos- 
ton made  a  purchase  of  some  300  acres  of  land 
about  twelve  miles  above  Lowell,  on  the  Mer- 
rimack river,  as  a  site  for  a  new  manufactur- 
ing town.  The  next  year,  or  just  three  years 
ago,  operations  were  commenced.  The  land 
was  occupied  as  a  sheep  pasture,  and  a  poor 
one  at  that — only  two  or  three  farm-houses 
being  in  existence  in  an  area  of  miles.  Just 
three  years  ago  capital  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  town  of  Lawrence.  Observe  what  I  found 
there  to  day.  The  incorporated  manfacluring 
capital  in  operation  there  is  six  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, and  sustains  a  population  already  of  from 
10  to  12,000.  The  mills  are  furnished  with 
water  power  from  an  immense  dam,  costing 
$250,000,  and  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did pieces  of  masonry  in  this  country — running! 
from  the  canal,  one  mile  long,  from  60  to  100 
feet  wide,  and  12  feet  deep. 

"  A  word  or  two  of  the  town  proper.  It  is 
laid  out  in  broad  and  regular  streets,  the  sides 
planted  with  trees.  A  handsome  park  of  IS 
acres  occupies  the  centre  of  the  town.  There 
are  now  over  1000  dwellings, — many  of  them 
elegant  residences.  Nine  religious  societies 
are  organized,  several  of  them  having  erected 


Anecdote  of  a  Pantlier. 

Though  the  following  anecdote  may  seem 
somewhat  extraordinary,  yet  there  are  numer- 
ous instances  in  which  animals  in  distress  have 
had  recourse  to  man  for  help  or  protection. 
Birds  pursued  by  hawks  have  fled  to  him  for 
succour;  and  a  case  is  related  in  which  a  sheep 
acted  very  much  as  Pliny  describes  the  pan- 
ther to  have  done.  A  man  who  was  travel- 
ling  a  public  road  in  Scotland,  was  interrupted 
in  his  journey  by  a  sheep  which  came  to  him 
from  an  adjoining  field,  and  seemed  from  its 
actions  to  be  in  so  much  distress,  that  he  was 
induced  to  dismount  and  follow  it.  It  led  him 
lo  a  spot  at  some  distance  from  the  road,  where 
he  found  a  lamb  lying  on  its  back  between  two 
large  stones,  in  such  a  position  that  it  could 
not  extricate  ilself,  and  would  probably  have 
perished,  if  the  sheep  had  not  been  sagacious 
enough  thus  to  bring  assistance  to  it. 

"Demetrius,  a  physician,  relates  a  remark- 
able account  of  a  Panther,  which  had  stretched 
itself  in  a  public  way,  as  if  waiting  for  the  ap- 
proach of  some  man.  The  father  of  Philinus, 
who  appears  to  be  the  original  authority  for 
the  truth  of  the  narrative,  and  who  was  him- 
self a  student  of  Philosophy,  was  proceeding 
in  that  direction  ;  but  at  sight  of  the  danger, 
his  fears  prompted  a  retreat.  But  the  creature 
adopted  such  significant,  though  awkward, 
means  of  allaying  his  apprehension,  by  rolling 
itself  about,  and  fawning  upon  him,  that  his 
atiention  became  attracted  to  the  grief  with 
which  the  animal  was  evidently  afflicted. 
Vyhen  his  apprehensions  had  thus  become 
calmed,  she  led  him  by  the  garment  to  a  pit  at 
some  considerable  distance,  into  which  her 
young  ones  had  fallen,  beyond  her  reach  lo 
extricate  them.  Having  accomplished  her 
evident  wishes-,  both  the  dam  and  her  whelps 
accompanied  him  back  to  the  frequented  dis- 
trict, wiih  such  signs  of  joyful  gratitude  as 
would  do  honour  to  man." — Pliny,  Lib.  8, 
c.  17. 
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All  Affectionate  Gobbler. — A  friend  who 
has  been  very  successful  in  raising  poultry, 
stales  that  a  turkey  of  his  recently  had  a  large 
brood,  and  then  suddenly  died.  Tlie  old  tur- 
key cock,  immediately  upon  her  demise,  took 
charge  of  her  young  family,  conducting  them 
abroad  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  sheltering 
ihem  under  his  wings  with  all  the  care  of  a 
mother.  The  widowed  gentleman  with  the 
red  gills  is  in  all  respects  a  pattern  of  kindness 
and  afr:'ction,  not  often  seen  among  the  de- 
scendants of  the  turkey  line. — Lowell  Cow. 

We  are  informed  of  a  still  more  singular 
case  than  this,  which  has  occurred  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town  the  present  season.  The  turkey 
hen  laid  the  proper  complement  of  eggs,  but 
did  not  incline  to  sit,  wherefore,  JMaster  Gob- 
bler look  it  into  his  head  to  do  the  sitting, 
which  he  did,  and  hatched  a  line  brood.  He 
attends  to  them  with  truly  maternal  care,  and 
more  than  maternal  ostentation,  and  gives 
every  promise  of  a  most  successful  experiment. 
— Late  Paper. 


from  Germany  and  England.  There  are  but 
hree  localities  of  nickel  ore  in  this  country  ; 
in  ore  from  Chatham,  in  Connecticut,  yields 

about  three  per  cent,  nickel  ;  and  lalely  a  nic- 
ore  has  been  discovered  among  I  he  copper 

ore   on    Lake   Superior. — Hunt's  Merchant's 

Mairazine. 


Perforated  Glass. — Any  contrivance  for 
the  better  ventilation  of  public  or  private  rooms, 
deserves  special  atiention,  more  particularly  in 
the  dog-days  ;  and  we  think  a  recent  invention, 
denominated  perforated  glass,  to  be  very  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Its  object  is,  the 
admission  of  light  and  air  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of  narrow 
perforations  made  in  the  glass,  which  allow  the 
fresh  air  to  enter,  yet  in  such  a  diffused  man- 
ner as  to  avoid  draught,  and  thus  its  opera- 
tion is  at  once  imperceptible,  regular,  and 
complete.  We  hear  that  it  has  been  adopted 
in  several  hospitals,  workhouses,  hotels,  public 
buildings,  offices,  and  dwelling-houses,  with 
complete  success,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  it 
miii'ht  be  very  usefully  employed  in  chapels  or 
schoolrooms,  where  pure  air  is  often  a  rare 
blessing,  especially  as  its  use  would  not  be 
attended  with  any  considerable  expense. — lb. 

German  Silrer. — Few  of  our  readers  are 
probably  aware  how  many  applications  are 
now-a-d:iys  made  of  this  useful  composition. 
We  call  it  composition,  although  the  majority 
of  the  people  imagine  that  it  is  a  metal  sni 
generis;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  nickel,  one  part  of  spelter 
or  zinc,  and  three  parts  of  copper  ;  but  all  the 
substances  have  to  be  pure,  and  exposed  to  a 
great  heat  before  they  mix  among  themselves. 
The  zinc  metal,  which  is  of  a  volatile  nature, 
is  not  put  in  the  pol  until  the  first  two  are  well 
united  together.  The  refractory  naiure  of  the 
nickel,  and  the  difficulty  of  ohtaiuiiig  the  metal 
free  from  arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt,  are  the 
cause  that  not  unfrequenlly  we  see  German- 
silver  spoons  of  gold  yellow  colour,  while  Gob, 
man  silver  prepared  from  pure  metals  will 
equal  in  whiteness  sterling  silver,  and  will  not 
tarnish.  Tea  and  table  spoons,  knives  and 
forks,  fireman's  and  ship  captain's  speaking- 
truinpets,  pocket-book  clasps,  tea-sels,  lamps, 
and  gun-mountings,  are  now  nmslly  made  wiili 
(icrman  silver.  Upwards  of  .50,000  lbs.  ol 
this  composition  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try annually,  for  which  the  nickel  is  imported 


The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  following 
countries  :-— United  States,  3,035,000  ;  Brazil, 
3,2.50,000  ;  Spanish  Colonies,  900,000  ;  Dutch 
Colonies,  S5,(I00  ;  South  American  Republics, 
140,000;  African  Settlements,  30,000.  Total, 
7,500,000. 

SONNET. 

IN    THE    SnnUBCERY,    NEAR    THE    COTTAGE. 

From  Household  Veises,  by  B.  Barton. 
Fair  Earth  !  thou  surely  wert  not  meant  to  be 
Time's  show-room  !  but  the  glorious  vestibule 
Of  seenes  that  stretch  beyond  his  sway  and  rule. 
Or  that  of  aught  we  now  can  hear  or  see  ! 
For  he  who  most  intently  looks  on  thee. 
Must  be  a  novice  e'en  in  Nature's  school, 
In  one  far  higher  a  more  hopeless  fool. 
To  go  no  further  with  her  master-key  ! 
Eeautilul  as  thou  art,  thou  art  no  more 
Than  a  faint  shadow,  or  a  glimmering  ray, 
Of  beauty,  glory,  ne'er  to  pass  away  ; 
Nor  thankless  is  thy  minstrel,  at  threescore. 
While  he  can  revel  in  thy  bounteous  store. 
To  look  beyond  thy  transitory  day. 


THS  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  11,   1849. 


We  have  obtained  an  authenticated  copy  of 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  re- 
cently passed,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  revise  the 
Militia  System,  and  provide  for  the  training  of 
such  only  as  shall  be  uniformed."  Sections 
6  and  8,  of  this  act,  are  the  parts  which  parti- 
cularly interest  members  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, and  we  therefore  have  thought  it  right 
to  insert  them,  that  those  liable  to  the  penalty 
provided  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  may  be 
put  on  their  guard. 

"  Section  6.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
assessor  of  each  township,  ward  or  borough, 
to  furnish  a  list  to  the  county  commissioners 
of  all  male  persons  residing  in  said  township, 
ward  or  borouj;h,  between  the  ages  of  twenly- 
oue  and  forty-five  years,  for  which  he  shall 
receive  as  a  full  compensation,  one  cent  per 
person  :  Provided,  That  the  assessors  shall 
not  return  on  their  said  lists,  any  persons  who 
ihey  shall  know  to  hold  such  certificates  as  are 
recognized  in  the  eighth  section  of  this  act, 
and  all  aforesaid  persons  who  are  not  uniform- 
ed and  enrolled  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  delinquent  militia  men,  and  subject  to  a 
fine  of  fifty  cents  for  each  year  that  such  de- 
linquent remains  ununiformed  and  unenrolled 
as  alorosaid." 

"Senion  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the 
county  commissioners  in  making  out  ihe  diipli- 
cale  for  the  collection  of  Stale  taxes,  in  each 
and  every  year,  having  received  the  rolls  ol 


he  captains,  and  lists  of  the  assessors,  and  as- 
certained the  delinquent  mililia  men  within 
leir  respective  counties,  to  add  said  fine  of 
liy  cents  to  the  amount  of  Slale  tax  of  each 
aforesaid  delinquent,  to  be  collected  with  the 
same,  under  the  same  authority,  and  in  all  re- 
ects  as  authorized  in  the  case  of  collection 
of  county  rates  and  levies;  and  said  commis- 
sioners shall  keep  a  book  in  which  shall  be 
entered  the  amount  of  fines  of  delinquents  as- 
certained as  aforesaid,  which,  afier  deducting 
exonerations,  in  accordance  with  the  eighth 
section  of  this  act,  shall  be  a  separate  miliiary 
fiind,  the  collector  being  allowed  out  of  said 
fund  the  same  per  cent,  as  for  collecting  other 
taxes,  and  any  books  and  stationery,  as  well 
as  the  time  of  the  commissioners  necessarily 
occupied  in  military  business,  to  be  paid  out  of 
said  fund." 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on  Admissions. — Samuel  Settle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street;  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  street,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut  street;  William  Bettle,  No.  244  North 
Sixth  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  street  ; 
Horatio  C.  Wood,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestnut  street. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month,  — 
Josiah  Dawson,  No.  318  Arch  street;  Jere- 
miah Hacker,  No.  144  S.  Fourth  street;  Wm. 
Bettle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  183  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor. 
thiuL'ton. 


WANTED 
A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Rasp. 
berry  street  Coloured  School.  Apply  to  Mary 
Eves,  north  side  of  Pine,  4  doors  above  Tenth 
street;  or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252 
Spruce  street. 

WANTED 

A  Friend  to  take  charge  of  the  Girls'  Select 
School  in  this  city,  as  Principal.  Applicalioa 
to  be  made  to  Rebecca  Allen,  Rachel  R.  Shep. 
pnrd,  Hannah  R.  Newbold,  or  Elizabeth  W. 


Died,  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  a  short  illness,  Mason 
Ward,  in  the  61st  year  of  his  ago;  a  member  of  New- 
town I'articular  Meeting,  New  Jersey. 

,  on  Fourth-day  night,  the  24th   ult,,  of  the 

prevailing  epidemic,  Esther  Evans,  widow  of  the 
late  .lohn  Evans,  in  the  6'Jth  year  of  her  oge  ;  a  mera- 
ber  of  the  Northern  District  Monthly  Meeting, 

,  in   this   city,  on   Sixth-day  evening,  the   3rd 

inst.,  in  the  90lli  year  of  her  age,  Rebecca  Webb, 
widow  of  .Tdhn  Webb ;  a  member  of  the  Northern  Dis- 

tiitt  Alonthly  Meeting. 


riMNTED  BY  KITE  &  WALTON. 
No.  50  North  Fourth  Street. 
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Buffalo— Lake  Erie— CleaTcIand. 

It  is  probable  tiiat  few  persons  wiio  go  to 
Buffalo  lor  tlie  first  time,  enter  it  wiUi  a  cor- 
rect impression  of  lis  size  and  business  impor- 
tance. It  is  in  Irulli  a  large  city  ;  and  its  long 
streets,  lined  with  noble  buildings, stretch  from 
the  neighbourhooil  of  its  harbour  to  a  weari- 
some length,  as  I  have  proved  by  walking  for 
hours  through  them  during  the  sunniest  por- 
tion of  a  sultry  summer's  day.  The  last  time 
I  was  in  it,  myself  and  four  female  travelling 
companions  entered  it'  on  the  railroad  from 
iSiagara.  4i  was  a  Fi*st-day  iT,orr:iiig,  yet  ail 
was  hustle  and  activity  about  the  railroad  de- 
p6t ; — and  as  we  passed  down  to  the  steamboat, 
which  was  advertised  lo  leave  at  9  o'clock  for 
the  West  end  of  Lake  Erie,  we  found  the  stores 
generally  open,  and  business  Iransacling  near 
the  harbour,  as  though  it  were  any  oilier  day 
of  the  week.  Having  a  letler  to  leave  at  the 
post-office,  I  went  up  inio  the  city,  and  foiuid 
that  away  from  the  harbour,  llic  stores  wer<' 
closed,  and  the  streets  prescnlod  a  quiet  Firsl- 
day  appearance.  Returning  lo  tlie  skMinboul, 
I  found  the  business  of  taking  in  li-eighi  active- 
ly going  on.  At  9  o'clock  the  boat  was  not 
prepared  to  depart, — at  10  o'clock  more  froigb: 
was  still  coming  to  her,  and  so  it  was  at  11. 
In  the  meantime,  the  wind  whi -h  h;id  ineu 
fresh  all  the  morning,  was  grailniilly  iufriMs. 
ing  in  power.  It  was  a  beautilid  siglii  rr.im 
the  deck  of  the  boat,  to  look  out  on  the  lake, 
and  walch  the  many  vessels  come  dashing  into 
the  harbour,  borne  by  the  western  gale. 
Swiftly  they  came,  every  sail  stretched  by  the 
powerful  and  favourable  breeze  to  ils  ulmosi, 
until  just  as  they  were  about  entering  the  nar- 
row passage  behind  the  pier  ;  then  their  while 
sails  were  dropped  flullering  lo  the  deck,  or 
were  quietly  folded  around  their  slender  spars, 
whilst  depending  on  the  impetus  already  re- 
ceived, and  the  guiding  hands  of  their  steers- 
men, they  threaded  iheir  way  amid  ihe  throng 
of  sailing  vessels  and  steamboats,  wiih  a  head- 
long velocity,  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten 


great  danger  to  themselves  and  others.  Soon, 
however,  the  speed  slackened,  and  by  the  lime 
they  were  opposite  the  wharf  at  which  they 
were  lo  unload,  a  rope  flung  to  a  near  vessel, 
and  fastened  there,  wbuld'bring  ihe  new  c^me  • 
to  rest  wiihotit  difficui  y. 

At  last  our  freight  was  on  board,  but  we 
foimd  new  causes  of  delay.  Several  efforts 
were  made  lo  get  our  vessel  out  from  ils  clo-;ely 
packed  posilion,  which  proved  unsuccessfui. 
Wo  would  seem  just  ready  lo  swing  clear  of  the 
boats  alongside  of  us,  when  a  vessel  uud^r 
full  headway  would  be  seen  a[)|iro;icbni:,', 
which  could  not  be  slopped,  and  which  if  we 
did  not  keep  in,  must  run  us  down,  or  be  lost 
herself  in  the  collision.  So  we  quietly  hauled 
ourselves  back  again.  At  last,  three  hours 
after  the  advcrliscd  hour  of  slarling,  (a  not  un- 
usual specimen  of  western  punctuality,)  we  got 
safely  out  of  the  confusion,  noise,  and  dimger 
of  this  narrow  channel  of  trade. 

As  we  had  to  face  a  very  strong  wind,  and 
heavy  waves,  the  boat  was  much  shaken,  and 
ihe  sickening  effect  of  the  unusual  motion,  in- 
duced some  of  iho  passengers  to  absent  them- 
selves from  ihe  dinner  table.  After  some  tot- 
tering, reeling,  and  traverse  sailing,  myself 
and  three  companions,  succeeded  in  reaching 
ihe  table,  and  were  safely  moored  on  chairs  by 
.Is  sid-.;.  Afost  o.  , he  passeivgers  were  there, — 
some  of  them  eating  sparingly,  some  heartily, 
whilst  some  merely  looking  on  ihe  victuals 
retired,  as  though  the  sight  and  smell  were  suf- 
ficient suslenancc  for  ihem.  One  man,  who 
sat  immediately  facing  me,  seemed  to  feel  a  vo- 
racious appetite  when  he  look  his  seat.  A 
portion  of  almost  every  dish  of  the  good  things 
spread  before  us  was  placed  on  his  plate  ;  and 
I  have  rarely  seen  one  so  well  filled.  One 
fjikl'ul,  and  no  more,  was  placed  in  his  mouth, 
—  he  suddenly  pushed  ihe  plate  from  him,  rose 
from  his  sent  and  disappeared  into  his  room, 
from  w  hence  hi--  did  not  efiicrgo  uriiil  the  next 
day.  The  wind  cniiliiiufd  iufre.ising,  and  as 
wo  looked  out  on  tho  lake,  llic  u  hite  caps  of 
Ibnm  were  seen  gli-amiiig  in  the  sunshine  in 
f|';ickly-fading,evfrrenewing  splendour.  The 
ap|ifarance  ol  the  whole  scene  around  was 
very  aniunling  and  attractive.  Tho  green 
colour  of  ihn  waior  in  some  spols, — ils  dark 
leaden  hue  in  uihers, — the  shadows  of  the 
small  wiiid..-lo!ids  p:is,in-  rapidlvover  it,— ils 
suellini;  w;;vrs  lipt  uilii  ru.nn,  — lli..  many  ves- 
sels with  while  sails,  huirying  by  us  to  find 
shelter  at  Butlalo  from  the  rising  blast, — all 
combined  lo  add  interest  and  be.iulv  lo  the 
scene.  To  me  ihe  fierce  wind,  the  heaving  of 
the  boat,  and  all  I  saw  around  was  delightfully 
exciting,  and  awaken  even  now  in  the  ntro- 
spect  a  tingling  sensation  in  my  nerves.  It 
proved  olherwise  with  my  coinpanions  ;  one 
by  one  they  stole  away  to  their  berths,  where 


sleep,  letHon-jiuce  and  ice,  weie  all  ihat  they 
seemed  to  have  any  desire  for,  or  interest  in. 
To  them,  the  voyage  across  Lake  Erie,  is,  in 
recolleelion, — but  one  long,  dark,  dreary,  sea- 
sick confinement,  to  liur-(«nt  wide  apa-tments. 
At  Supper,  half  the  Vr\\c  passengers  did  not 
venture  lo  the  table,  and  but  two  of  the  females 
were  there.  I  had  no  one  to  wait  on  but  my- 
self.  Tho  wind  did  not  subside,  but  it  was  a 
fine  moonlight  evening,  save  ihat  the  sky  was 
flickered  with  small  wind-clouds,  which  swept 
by  with  wild  rapidity.  Towards  len  o'clock  we 
eniered  llie  harbour  of  Erie,  and  when  once 
fairly  in,  all  grew  more  comfortable  lo  the  sea- 
sick. Pale  faces  peeped  out  on  Ihe  town  as  it 
lay  in  the  soft  indistinctness  of  moonlight,^ 
languid  satjsfiiclion  was  e.xpressed  with  the 
view,  and  a  desire  was  awakened  in  some  lo 
put  foot  on  good  solid  earth  once  more.  The 
wi.^h  was  gratified  ;  but  soon  freight  and  pas- 
sengers being  |)ut  out  and  taken  in,  once  more 
the  boat  relurned  to  contend  with  tlie  fierce 
billows,  and  many  of  the  passengers  lo  the 
dreariness  of  strength-wasting  sickness.  As 
ihe  night  wore  away,  the  increasing  wind  went 
round  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  north,  and 
brought  a  high  cross  sea  upon  us.  The  guards 
on  the  front  of  the  boat  near  the  wheel-house, 
were  broken  up  by  the  fierce  dasliing  rff  the 
wave.?;  nnd  the  captnin  and  li'.ate,  both  old 
seamen,  were  proslraied  by  sea-sickness.  They 
would  have  given  much  lo  have  been  snug  at 
Buffalo  or  iit  Erie,  but  tliev  were  oui  in  a  storm, 
which  seemed  gaining  fresh  -irength,  and  which 
ihe  good  boat  must  work  its  way  against  to 
Cleaveland,  which  was  now  the  nearest  har- 
bour. One  woman  alone  came  to  the  briuk- 
fast  table,  and  it  was  wilh  great  diflicully  that 
1  succeeded  in  leading  her  there.  Every  mov- 
able thing  about  the  cabin  was  unsettled.  So- 
fas were  leaving  their  position  on  one  side  of 
the  apartment,  and  with  their  sick  occupants 
were  travelling  across  the  floor,  whilst  the  ten- 
ants of  those  on  the  o|)|iosile  side  were  calling 
to  the  men  lo  come  and  prevent  iheir  receiving 
injury  from  the  e.xpecled  collision.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  boat  were  loo  much  occupied  with 
tho  dangers  without,  to  take  place  wilh  us  at 
table.  Breakfast  over,  I  went  lo  ihe  side  of 
the  boat  to  enjoy  the  wild  energy  of  wind  and 
waves.  As  we  drew  near  to  Cleaveland,  the 
appearance  of  the  entrance  lo  the  harbour, 
showed  us  that  we  were  not  yet  safe  from 
danger.  The  passage  in  is  between  two  piers 
apparently  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet 
apart.  The  water  was  bieaking  over  the 
points  of  ihese,  angry  and  furious;  whilst 
every  eiijliih  or  ninth  wave  dashed  up  over  the 
topoflhi'  li-hl  hoN-e,  which  slood -on  the  easl- 
eni  oni\  If  ill"  sl'.'aiiiboat  did  not  sirike  ihe 
cnirauce  beluceii  ihi-sc  piers  at  the  right  angle, 
nothing  could  prevent  her  being  driven  by  the 
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norlh-uest  gale  on  the  pier  liy  the  Hght-liouse, 
where  she  would  as  certainly  go  to  pieces. 
The  captain  called  the  mate  and  luld  him  to 
lake  the  u  heel.  Tlie  mate  refused  lo  comply, 
saying,  that  his  sickness  during  the  storm  had 
so  reduced  hi*.strength,  he  could  not  manage 
the  uheel  in  such  a  sea.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  task  of  taking  us  through  this  dan- 
gerous pass  was  left  to  the  two  seamen  who 
h:id  steered  us  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
night.  As  I  stood  watching  our  approacl)  to 
the  point  of  peril,  I  found  a  pleasant  excite- 
ment in  the  scene.  There  was  Cleaveland 
above  on  the  high  bank,  the  few  houses  visi- 
ble giving  promise  of  a  fine  town, — liere  lay 
the  harhour,  the  interior  I'M^'il  ui:li  .-liip|iiiiii:, — 
before  us  was  the  foamiiiL;  up-^priii^iii  i  slnrls 
of  water  dashing  tHcnly-fne  or  ihiity  led  high 
over  the  piers,  and  between  them  was  tlie  nar- 
row entrance  which  we  must  make,  or  in  all 
probability  some  of  us  must  perish.  Many  of 
us  watched  earnestly  the  motion  of  the  good 
boat,  as  obeying  the  will  of  the  skilful  directors 
above,  she  turn'-d  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
passage,  and  then  the  breath  which  had  been 
momentarily  suspended,  again  flowed  freely. 
Great  wlis  the  change.  One  moment  the  boat 
shook  and  rolled  so  fiercely,  that  no  one  with- 
out su|iport  could  walk  whither  he  would, — 
the  next  we  were  in  calm  water,  protected 
from  the  gale,  and  the  lioat  was  gliding  quietly 
and  sieadily  onward  lo  its  berth.  Now  came 
fjrih  the  sick,  weak,  and  \\eary,  from  their 
apartments,  and  Irunks,  bandboxes,  and  bun- 
dles, with  the  owners  ihereunto  belonging, 
were  conveyed  to  dillerent  hotels. 

Cleaveland  is  a  beautiful  town,  and  many  of 
the  buildings  pleased  us  much.  It  is  wide- 
st reeled,  and  looks  clean  and  comfortable. 
After  placing  .my  companions  in  comlor/alde 
quarters,  I  returned  to  the  harbour  to  search 
for  something  left  by  one  of  them  in  the  boat. 
On  the  brow  of  the  hill  1  paused  to  gaze  on 
ihe  novel  beauty  of  the  scene  -before  me.  A 
point  of  land  cxt'^nds  out  into  the  lal^e  on  the 
west  side  of  the  harliour,  coaled  down  nearly 
to  the  waler'scdgo  uilh  trees.  Along  this  pro- 
jection the  huge  uaves  came  rolling,  and  as 
the  eye  took  in  the  length  of  its  green  borders, 
the  while  spray  was  lo  be  seen  dashing  up  in 
small  jeis,  or  broad  sheets,  producing  a  most 
singidarly  pleasing  rllecl.  Near  by,  or  at  a 
distance,  the  eye  could  ever  discern  twenty  or 
thiity  of  ihese  natural  storm-driven  fountains 
of  water,  spouting  their  foamy  currents  into 
the  tree  tops. 

I  found  the  boat  letting  off  her  steam.  The 
captain  did  not  dare  to  venture  into  the  lake 
again,  until  the  wind  and  waves  should  in  some 
degree  subside.  The  passengers  ^vho  had 
expected  to  take  the  next  car  from  Sandusky 
for  Cincinnati,  had  to  content  iheiriselves  as 
they  best  could,  with  this  unlocked  lor  delcn- 
lio.i.  Our  plans  led  us  a  ditil-rent  way.  In- 
deed I  doubt  whether  any  amount  of  eloquence 
coulil  have  induced  some  of  my  companions  to 
try  Lake  Erie  again,  wiiilst  their  homes  could 
be  reached  any  olhcr  way. 


been  already  invested  in  Railroads  in  Gieal 
Britain;  and  that  £150,0U0,(I0U  would  have 
further  lo  be  paid  up,  to  make  good  existinn 
subscriptions. 


Railroads  in  En<;l<jiul. — In  a  speech  recent- 
ly delivered  by  Lord  nrougham,  in  the  Driiish 
Parliament,  he  stated  that  £180,000,001)  hud 


A  Remarkable  Caving  In. 

The  Portland  [Maine]  Advertiser,  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  a  land  slip  in  that 
vicinity.     It  says  : 

"  It  was  pasture  and  woodland — some  of  it 
covered  with  a  growth  of  wood.  There  was 
a  high  !)ank  to  the  river,  which  made  a  pretty 
sharii  angle  near  this  locality.  Between  two 
days,  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres  had 
sunk,  all  at  once,  some  twenty-five  lijet,  sliding 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  filling  it  up  and  chang- 
ing its  course.  It  presents  now  a  singular  ap- 
pearance. Where  it  was  comparatively  smooth 
pasture  land,  it  has  the  appearance  <if  newly 
broken  up  land — tiie  work  pretty  eirectually, 
allhouuh  very  irregularly  done,  with  a  tremen- 
(l.'ii;  M' ,i!  lil'iii^h,  turning  up  soil,  clay,  and 
all  ,;-':,  .  -^iiata.  VViiere  the  land  had  a 
e.'M  i.i'  i.iiii  •  'louih  upon  it,  it  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  pielly  thoroughly  broken  up,  bul  not 
well  turned  over.  On  the  smoolhest  part  we 
noticed  one  large  tree,  standing  erect,  looking 
as  thrifty  and  unconcerned  as  if  nothing  had 
disturbed  it.  But  it  had  settled  down  bodily 
some  twenty-five  feet,  and  survived  the  crash 
and  ruin  which  destroyed  and  buried  many 
others.  On  the  lower  grounds,  a  lillle  above 
but  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sunken  part,  in 
its  present  position,  are  distinct  marks  which 
show  that  it  must  all  have  been  done  very  sud- 
denly, and  with  great  force.  On  the  banks 
and  the  trees  are  marks  of  liquid  clay  and 
mud,  several  feet  above  the  present  level,  indi- 
cating that  it  was  thrown  up  there  as  if  by  a 
powerful  wave.  Near  by  is  a  large  pine  tree 
which  was  driven  in  here,  top  first,  between 
some  trees,  which  being  rather  a  ti;;ht  fit,  took 
ofP  the  bark  and  the  wood,  to  the  thickness  of 
several  inches,  the  whole  length  of  the  tree, 
until  the  top  was  driven  into  the  bank,  and  the 
roots  brought  up  against  the  clump  of  trees  be- 
tween which  it  had  been  driven.  This  clearly 
indicates  a  sudden  movenient  in  one  direction, 
and  with  great  liu'ce. 

"  The  gcnf'ial  opinion  is,  that  here  was  a 
stratum  ol  quicksand,  extending  back  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  has  been  lor  yeais 
washing  out,  leaving  a  huge  vacuum  under- 
neath— an  arch,  as  it  were,  which  linally  be- 
came too  weak  to  sustain  ilself,  and  gave 
way."  _ 

Filial  Affection  anil  Intrt'itidily. 

In  the  year  1574,  the  Spaniards,  at  that 
lime  most  inveierale  enemies  ol  the  Dulidi, 
made  an  Incursion  into  Norih  llulland;  and, 
a|ipr...aclnn!i  a  village  eallrd  \\\.M/.:.en,  the 
terrilii-d   iulKil>ilanls''iuniirdi;ii,.lv    in,,k    Ihijht, 


isl,  who 


d  bv 


and  mfirmity.  A  young  kid,  named  Lambert 
Meliss,  f'cRUul  himself  at  home,  during  Ihese 
moments  of  alarm,  with  no  olher  companion 
than  a  decrepit  mother,  whom  ho  most  tender- 


ly loved.  Occupied  alone  with  considerations 
for  her  safety,  lie  never  once  thought  of  secur- 
ing what  was  valuable  in  the  house  :  his  chief- 
est  treasure  was  a  widowed  parent;  and  his 
only  study  was  directed  to  the  means  of  her 
preservation. 

This  distressing  circumstance  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  when  all  the  waters  were 
locked  up  by  impenetrable  ice.  There  were 
none  of  those  sledges  at  hand,  which  the  Hol- 
landers use  for  travelling  in  this  inclement  sea- 
son :  the  youth,  therefore,  hastily  placed  his 
afflicted  parent  on  a  small  settle,  (a  kind  of 
wooden  chair  or  bench,  with  a  back,)  and  thus 
dragged  her  over  the  ice,  with  all  the  speed  he 
could  efTect. 

Notwithstanding  his  swiftness,  the  Spaniards 
got  some  intimation  of  a  supposed  booty,  dis- 
covered the  track,  and  followed  with  the  utmost 
celerity,  in  the  idea  and  hope  of  seizing  an  in- 
estimable prize. 

Meliss,  seeing  the  enemy  in  c^ose  pursuit, 
and  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  to  outrun 
them,  came  to  a  speedy  resolution  of  hiding 
his  mother  and  himself  in  some  adjacent  reeds. 
In  vain,  however,  was  this  precaution  ;  the 
Spaniards,  too  intent  on  their  prey,  discovered 
them  immediately;  but  on  examination,  they 
found  nothing  except  a  helpless  parent  and  a 
dutiful  child.  Though  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  they  were,  nevertheless,  most 
sensibly  struck  at  this  extraordinary  instance 
of  filial  affection.  Too  poor  themselves  to  be- 
stow any  reward  on  the  youth,  they  gave  him 
external  tokens  of  their  admiration  ;  carefully 
avoided  giving  the  fugitives  the  smallest  mo- 
lestation, and  went  back  filled  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Meliss,  having  thus  escaped  the  threatened 
danger,  again  grasped  the  cord  will)  which  he 
drew  the  vehicle  along,  and  continued  his 
course  till  he  reached  a  considerable  town  call- 
ed Horn  :  he  was  admitted  at  the  western  gate 
of  that  place  ;  and  there  his  heroism,  his  dan- 
gers and  filial  ]iiety,  became  in  a  short  time 
the  universal  theme  of  conver'sation. 

The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Horn  consid- 
ered Meliss's  conduct  so  exceedingly  meritori- 
ous, that  in  commemoration  of  so  noble  a  deed, 
they  caused  a  piece  of  sculpture  to  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  western  gate,  representing  a 
young  man  dragging  an  aged  woman  over  the 
ice  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  the  event 
occurred;  and  under  the  figures  a  suitable  in- 
scripiion  was  cut,  which  is  still  to  be.  seen. 

So  far  did  the  civil  power  reward  the  virtue 
of  this  amiable  child.  But  Providence  had 
more  in  reserve  for  him.  Lambert  iMeliss  re- 
mained at  Horn,  where  a  succession  of  favour- 
able events  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  comfoi'ts 
of  life  during  the  whole  of  his  existence.  In 
consequence  of  his  merits  he  married  most  ad- 
vantageously ;  and  left  a  numerous  posterity, 
some  of  whom  at  this  moment  fill  the  most 
respectable  and  the  most  lucrative  ofiices  under 
the  government  of  that  town. — Lale  Paper. 


Force  of  Imagination  in  Cholera. — A  curi- 
ous experiment  was  recently  tried  in  Russia, 
with  some  muidei-ers.  'i'hey  were  placed, 
wiihout  knowing  it,  in  four  beds  n  here  four 
persons  had  died  of  the  cholera.     They  did 
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not  lake  llie  disease.  They  were  then  told 
Ihey  were  to  sleep  in  beds  wliere  some  persons 
had  died  of  malignant  cholera,  but  the  bed.s 
were,  in  fact  new,  and  had  not  been  used  at 
all.  Nevertheless,  three  of  ihem  died  of  the 
disease  within  four  hours.  We  state  ihis  upon 
the  aulhority  of  the  London  Medical  Times. — 
Late  Paper. 

From  thj  Bostoa  Monthly  Liw  Reporter  of  Aug.,  1^49. 

Tlie  nincliinaa  Case* 

Between  two  and  three  years  since,  we  call- 
ed the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  criminal 
trial  llien  of  recent  occurrence  in  a  western 
state,!  characterized  by  the  most  extraordinary 
disregard  of  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  a  com- 
plete defiance  of  those  great  laws  of  humanity 
which  are  supposed  to  be  recognized  in  all 
civilized  communities.  It  resulted  in  tlie  con- 
viction ani]  execution  of  a  young  man  clearly 
and  deeply  insane,  and  in  overwiielming  a  re- 
.spcctable  family  with  inconceivable  humilia- 
tion and  sorrow.  A  case  presenling  such  a 
remarkable  triumph  of  the  baser  p  issions  over 
all  the  forms  and  principles  of  jiisiice,  as  well 
as  all  the  insiincts  of  humanity,  we  regarded 
as  entitled  to  such  notoriety  as  our  pages  could 
give  it.  We  then  little  thought  how  soon  we 
should  have  occasion  to  place  on  our  record 
for  a  similar  purpose,  another  case  which  dif- 
fers from  thai  in  the  single  respect,  that  pro- 
perly and  character  instead  of  life  are  involved 
in  the  issue.  It  was  marked  by  the  same  ap- 
peals to  popular  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and 
the  same  reckless  indifference  to  the  most  sa- 
cred feelings  of  the  heart,  with  the  additional 
disregard  of  every  claim  to  respect  presented 
by  lives  of  usefulness  and  benevolence.  In 
short,  it  is  one  of  those  cases,  happily  but  few, 
which  appal  us  by  their  utter  confusion  of  all 
moral  distinctions,  which  turn  that  great  bless- 
ing, the  trial  by  jury,  into  a  curse,  and  fill  us 
with  apprehension  for  the  future. 

On  the  12th  of  March  last  began,  before 
Judge  Burnside,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Su- 
premo Court  of  Pennsvlvania,  silting  at  Nisi 
Prius,  in  Philadelphia,  the  trial  of  ihe  cause  of 
Mor'ran  Hinchmnn  v.  Samuel  S.  Richie,  Ed- 
ward Richie,  John  M.  Whiiall,  George  M.  El- 
kinlon,  John  Lippincotf,  John  D.  Griscom, 
Anna  W.  Hinchmau,  John  L.  Kile,  Elizabeth 
R.  Shoemaker,  Benjamin  H.  Warder,  Philip 
Garrett,  Joshua  li.  Worlhington,  Charles 
Evans,  William  Biddle,  and  Thomas  Wislar, 
Jr.  The  defendants  were  charged  with  a  ma- 
licious conspiracy  to  confine  the  plaintifT  in  the 
Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  near  Frank- 
ford,  Penn.,  either  for  the  purpose  of  compell- 
ing him  to  settle  his  property  on  his  wife  and 
children,  or  of  obtaining  it  for  some  one  or 
more  of  the  defendants.  It  may  lielp  the  read- 
er  to  understand  iho  case,  to  stale  that  the 
Richies  are  brothers,  one  of  them  a  relative  of 
the  plaintifl^,  and  took  the  leading  part  in  the 

*  For  the  facts  in  this  case  we  have  depended  on 
the  report  of  the  Pablic  Ledger  newspaper,  and  a 
pamphlet  called  "  Speeclies  of  Defendants'  Counsel, 
and  the  charge  of  Judge  Burnside,  in  the  case  of 
lliiicliman  v.  Ricliip  et  al.,  reported  by  Dyer  and 
Murphy.     Phila.,  1849." 

t  Trial  of  Abner  Baker,  Law  Reporter,  Dee.,  ISiC. 


act  of  arresting  him  and  conveying  him  to  the 
Asylum;  that  Lippincolt,  Elkinton,  and  Whii- 
all assisted  in  this  act ;  that  Kite,  who  is  a  phy- 
sician, gave  a  certificate  of  insanity  ;  that 
Elizabeth  R.  Shoemaker  is  his  wile's  sisler, 
and  A.  W.  Hinchman,  his  own  sister,  boih 
being  charged  with  abetting  in  some  way  in 
the  conspiracy  ;  that  Griscom  was  the  plain- 
tiff's family  physician,  and  advised  him  lo  go 
quietly;  that  Wistar  was  charged  with  bavin 
some  connection  with  the  sale  of  plainlifi"'s 
property;  that  Warder  is  oiif  ufthi'  M;aia:,'crs 

of  the  Asylum,  and  gave  tl r  1   r  ol'  inhuis- 

sion  ;  that  Biddle  is  chargfl  wi^ii  lirini,' coi-. 
ruplly  placed  on  the  sherilf's  jury  liiat  tried 
Ihe  question  of  bis  insanity  after  he  was  placed 
in  the  Asylum;  that  Evans  was  the  visiting, 
and  Worihinglon  the  resident  physician,  and 
Garrett  the  steward,  of  the  .'\sylum.  The  jury 
found  a  verdict  against  the  first  seven  just 
named,  and  assessed  the  damages  at  $10,(i00. 
The  rest  were  acquitted,  Evans  at  the  close  of 
the  plainiiir's  evidence. 

It  appears  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  for 
three  or  four  years  previous  to  this  event,  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
prior  to  which  he  had  been  a  teller  in  a  bank. 
In  1839  he  married  Miss  Shoemaker,  a  wo- 
man of  exemplary  worth  and  respectable  con- 
nections, and  a  member  like  himself  and  their 
families,  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They 
were  equal  in  point  of  property,  the  wife's  be- 
ing settled  upon  her  by  him,  but  with  a  power 
of  revocation  which  she  subsequently  used  at 
his  request,  and  for  his  benefit.  It  was  testi- 
fied by  Hinchman's  mother,  whose  character 
as  a  careful,  intelligent,  and  affeclionale  parent 
was  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt, — and 
her  testimony  in  every  essential  respect  was 
corroborated  by  that  of  many  olhsrs, — that 
soon  afier  his  marriage,  his  conduct  often  be- 
came so  strange  and  unnatural  as  to  raise  the 
suspicion  ofinsanily  ;  that  this  suspicion  was 
finally  turned  into  positive  belief,  and  that  sha 
and  his  wile  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Ihe 
discipline  of  an  asylum  was  necessary  in  order 
10  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  restore  his  mental  heallh.  To  aid  them 
in  effecting  this  ineasurc,  they  applied  to  the 
Richies,  one  of  whom  was  a  relative  of  the 
family,  and  with  both  of  whom  they  as  well 
as  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  habits  of  frequent 
and  familiar  intercourse.  They  met  him  at  a 
tavern,  disclosed  their  inlenlions,  and  forthwith 
carried  him  lo  the  Asylum,  7(h  of  January, 
1847.  Soon  afler,  a  commission  of  lunacy 
was  issued,  which  found  him  insane  for  some 
months  previous.  Alter  a  residence  of  si.\ 
months  he  was  discharged  as  recovered,  but 
has  not  lived  with  his  family,  and  has  been 
chieflv  occupied  in  preparing  this  suit. 

In  the  present  suit  the  defendants  rested 
their  defence  on  the  plaintiff's  insanity  of 
which  they  presented  uncommonly  clear  and 
abundant  evidence,  although  prevented  from 
calling  those  who  were  most  capable  of  fur- 
nishing it.  The  persons  who  had  always  been 
on  the  footing  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
Hinchman  and  his  family,  who  had  known 
him  inlimalely  from  his  childhood,  and  marked 
every  phase  of  his  mental  condilion,  who  had 
been  made  acquainted  wiih  every  incident  of 


'his  domestic  life,  and  been  his  confidential 
friends  and  advisers,  they  were  made  parties 
instead  of  witnesses  in  the  case — many  of 
them,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  lo 
shut  their  mouths.  True,  there  was  one  not 
included  in  the  band  of  conspirators,  who  might 
have  unfolded  a  tale  of  moodiness  and  excite- 
ment, of  attempts  at  suicide,  of  frequent  un- 
kindness  and  annoyance  towards  those  most 
entitled  lo  his  regard,  but  it  was  not  for  her 
lo  lay  bare  to  the  public  gaze,  the  privacies  of 
her  domeslic  hours.  The  witnesses  who  did 
lesiify  to  his  insanity,  seem  to  have  laboured 
under  the  usual  diHiculty — that  of  conveying 
to  olhers  the  strong  and  well-grounded  con- 
victions of  iheir  owr:^  minds.  Where  the  dis- 
ease is  evinced  iu  gross  delusions  it  is  compa- 
ratively etisy  for  one  to  describe  them  with 
clearness  and  precision,  and  thus  give  an  in- 
telligible reason  for  his  belief.  But  where  the 
disease  is  chiefiy  manifested  in  the  conduct  or 
disposition,  appearing  in  acts  unseasonable  or 
inappropriate  lo  the  circumstances  of  the  pa- 
tient, in  moods  and  freaks  not  incompatible 
wilh  sanity,  perhaps,  but  quite  foreign  to  his 
natural  character,  then  the  witness  is  naturally 
embarrassed  in  endeavouring  to  c<invey  to 
olhers  an  impression  which  is  more  like  that 
produced  by  a  picture  than  an  actual  occur- 
rence. His  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  gene- 
ral view  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  person 
lor  the  period  under  consideration.  On  ihe 
witness-stand  he  finds  that  ihis  view  is  to  be 
analyzed,  and  each  particular,  in  itself  alone 
no  proofof  unsoundness,is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
unrelenting  scrutiny  of  court  and  counsel. 
They  are  satisfied  only  Miih  manifestations 
which  in  and  of  themselves,  independent  of 
all  others,  are  unequivocal  proofs  of  mental 
unsoundness.  How  little  of  insanity  is  mani- 
fested in  this  manner  is  well  known  to  ihose 
practically  acquainted  wilh  the  disease,  but  by 
most  others  it  is  supposed  to  be  always  asso- 
ciated wilh  gross  delusions,  or  acts  of  un- 
governable fury  and  frenzy.  Still,  the  evi- 
dence was  sullicient,  we  should  imagine,  to 
satisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind  I  hat  Hinchman 
was  unequivocally  insane;  and  thai  his  friends 
weie  perieclly  justified  by  ihe  kind  and  degree 
of  his  malady,  in  placing  him  in  an  Asv  lum, 
whether  for  curative  or  merely  cusiodia!  pur- 
poses. Of  course  our  limits  will  scarcely  per- 
mit us  to  give  more  ihan  a  general  summary 
of  its  most  Important  parts. 

The  mother  of  Hinchman  testified  that  soon 
after  his  marriage  she  observed  a  change  in 
his  temper  and  demeanor,  that  showed  ilself 
in  turns  of  moodiness  and  dejection,  in  rude- 
ness and  ill-nature,  in  inconsiderale  and  unkind 
treatment  of  olhers,  and  appeared  wilh  more 
or  less  frequency  up  to  the  time  of  his  going 
to  the  Asylum.  Several  specific  instances 
were  relaled  of  rude  and  unleeliug  treatment 
which  she  received  from  him  u  hen  visiting 
his  family,  although  from  his  childhood  up- 
ward he  had  ever  evinced  a  kind  and  affeclion- 
ale disposition.  Many  witnesses  bore  testimo- 
ny to  similar  freaks  and  caprices  of  temper 
during  the  period  in  question,  and  among  them 
were  mentioned  repeated  inslances  of  the  most 
heartless  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  bis  wife, 
of  his   mother,  and   his   sisters.     The  mental 
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di.sturbani'C  was  soiTietimes  so  jireat  that  lie 
;ib:iiiiJuiird  liiiiiself  lo  acis  that  bore  ihe  im- 
press of  nia(Jiie-3  on  their  very  lace.  One 
wiinpss  fouiKi  hull  lineeling  on  the  floor, 
sighiiiij;  and  j;roaninij,  then  rolling  liimself  over 
the  floor,  and  linally  breaking  away  and  run- 
ning iiiio  the  street.  In  1S44,  lie  severely 
whipped  a  child  he  happened  to  meet  in  the 
street,  but  whom  ho  did  not  even  know,  for 
the  reason,  as  he  afterwards  told  the  I'alher, 
that  he  feared  he  would  hurt  the  oiher  little 
boy  with  whom  he  was  playini:,  and  then  ask- 
ed the  faiher's  forgiveness.  More  than  once 
he  siiippi'd  himself  stark  nak(.'d  in  his  kilulien 
in  the  presence  of  a  female  domcslic,  in  order 
lo  balhe.  In  1844  he  •'lecatne  a  defauller  lo 
the  bank  ol'  which  he  was  teller,  and  in  in- 
forming his  mother  and  wife  of  the  fad,  he 
added  thai  it  was  revealed  lo  him  that  if  he 
did  not  stand  up  in  meeling  and  confess  his 
sin,  his  firsl-born  child  would  be  taken  iVom 
him.  Once  having  invileil  some  ladies  into 
his  carriage,  he  drove  ihroiigh  ihe  streets  with 
a  young,  unbroken  horse,  much  to  their  as- 
tonishment anrl  fright.  After  selling  a  couple 
of  pigs  he  insisted  that  one  was  bigger  than 
the  other,  and  worth  just  Iwo  cents  more,  which 
the  buyer  paid. 

Coming  down  lo  the  period  near  that  of  his 
removal  lo  the  Asylum,  a  witness  slated  that 
he  came  lo  her  house  in  December,  1S4G,  lo 
sell  some  pork,  saying  that  he  had  killed  a  pig 
on  purpose  for  them,  llioiigh  ihey  had  not  en- 
gaged any.  He  lalked  fast  and  wildly  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  no  one  else  speaking.  To 
anolher  in  the  same  month  he  insisted  on  sell- 
ing two  pounds  of  butter,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  thousand  flollars;  and  said  if  he  did 
not  lake  the  butter,  he  (the  witness)  must  find 
him  (Hinchman)  a  purchaser  for  his  Marshall 
Street  property.  He  left  on  llie  minds  of  wit- 
ness and  wife  a  strong  impression  of  his  de- 
rangement. Three  uiinesscs  slated  that  he 
came  into  the  i\Ionthly  Me(;ting  on  the  4lh  of 
.Tauuary,  1S47,  and  spoke  several  limes,  iiico- 
lierenlly  and  unintelligibly,  so  that  they  could 
not  tell  which  side  he  was  on.  fie  was  noi 
dressed  like  a  Friend,  his  face  was  flushed, 
and  he  had  a  uild  look.  Anolher  stated  that 
the  day  before  Hinchman  was  taken  lo  the 
Asylum,  he  came  to  her  falhei's  house,  where 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  visiiing,  and  dined 
with  them  ;  tliat  while  at  table  he  went  into  a 
long  conversatiiin  about  his  [iroperly  and  his 
money  ;  thai  he  poured  out  his  money  upon 
lb''  table  and  counted  it  over,  telling  them  lliat 
Judge  Fox  had  promised  lo  gel  money  for  him 
bill  could  not  do  il,  because  people  said  that 
he  (Hmi'hman)  was  crazy.  Ho  left  ihc  im- 
pression upon  her  and  the  family  that  he  was 
deranged.  Two  others  lestilied,  that  on  ihe 
same  dav  he  came  to  their  house  and  behaKil 
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.  Dr.  Evans,  the  physician  of  the  i!i- 
siilution,  leslified  that  he  found  him  labouring 
under  some  I'unctiuiial  deraiigeineiU  fif  ihe  di- 
gestive (U'gans,  aecouipaiiied  hv  deliisinns.  He 
uuaumed  that  be  had  svpliilis,  and  alllioiish 
ioia'lhal  he  had  no  such  disease,  and  he  a^d- 
niilted  that  he  had  not  been  exposed  lo  it,  yel 
he  still  persisted  in  the  notion.  He  assured 
the  doctor  that  his  wife,  mother,  and  si.-.ter-in- 
law,  were  entirely  deranged,  (a  delusiiui  he 
had  manifested  previous  lo  his  admission  into 
the  Asylum,)  and  once  expressed  his  belief 
Ihat  he  was  placed  in  the  Asylum  as  a  punish- 
ment for  taking  ihe  money  from  the  bank,  as 
already  related.  Shortly  before  leaving,  he 
said  he  uas  sensible  that  when  he  entered  the 
As\lum  bis  mind  was  not  right,  but  that  then 
he  was  relieved.  The  witness  also  slated  his 
belief  lhat  llinchman's  disease  was  more  likely 
lo  he  cured  by  ihe  discipline  of  an  asylum  than 
by  any  other  measure,  it  may  also  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  that  Iwo  of  his-  fellow- 
clerks  in  tiio  bank  to  which  he  was  a  defaulter, 
and  one  of  its  directors,  expressed  their  belief 
at  the  time,  lhat  he  was  insane  when  he  look 
the  money.  .  A  commilleo  oi'  the  Friends' 
meeting  lo  which,  he  belonged,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  subject  of  his  treatment  of  his  mo- 
ther, reported  lhat  he  was  insane,  and  on  thai 
ground  ought  not  lo  be  disowned. 

To  meet  such  evidence  as  this,  ihe  plaintifT 
produced  some  sixty  or  seventy  witnesses,  who 
testified  substantially  lhat  they  never  saw  or 
knew  him  lo  be  otherwise  than  sane.  Their 
means  of  observalion  were  occasional  inter- 
views in  the  streets,  in  meetings  of  a  horse- 
company,  and  petty  business  transactions. 
Few  of  them  were  ever  in  his  house,  and  not 
one  was  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Their  testi- 
mony was  merely  negative,  and  did  not  inva- 
lidate a  panicle  of  the  evidence  presented  on 
the  other  side.  Similar  testimony  might  be 
given  respecting  the  majority  of  insane  men. 
It  was  not  pretended  that  llinohman  was  habit- 
ually deranged  during  the  whole  period  in 
question  of  seven  or  eight  years.  His  mother 
expressly  says,  that  at  times  he  appeared  like 
himself, "and' she  as  well  as  oiliers  described 
his  disorder  as  manilesting  ilself  in  "spells," 
or  "turns,"  in  the  intervals  of  which,  ofcourse, 
he  behaved  wilh  his  natural  correctness  and 
propriety.  Il  was  lo  be  expecled,  therefore, 
that  to  the  most  of  those  who  saw  him  but  sel- 
dom, and  were  comparalive  siraugers  to  him, 
he  would  exhibit  no  s)mptonis  of  mental  de- 
rangement. 

The  motive  of  ihe  conspiracy,  as  sot  forlli 
in  the  declaration,  was  either  to  com|)el  Hinch- 
man to  sellle  his  properly  on  his  wife  and 
children,  or  obtain  it  for  some  one  or  more  of 
llie  defendants.     Now,  in  regard  to  ihc  latter. 


ipe; 


man  s  mother  lestilied  that  she  concluded  from 
his  wifr's  statements,  that  he  was  getting 
worse,  that  he  had  no  intervals  between  his 
turns  of  excitement,  lhat  he  complained  much 
of  his  he  id,  and  lhat  his  memory  was  baviiiL; 
him.  Dr.  C.ris.-nm,  his  physician  and  friend' 
wdio  knew  him  intimalcly,  advised  him  to  ac- 
cede lo  Ihe  wishes  of  his  family,  and  go  lo  the 


defeudauts  be  beuelilnl  by  Ins  proprrly,  except 
his  own  and  his  wile's  sister,  and  Ihey  eouid 
only  upon  the  coiitini;rncy  of  ihe  death  of 
Hincliman,  of  his  wile,  and  of  bis  children, 
and  this  contingency  was  brought  no  nearer 
by  his  being  placed  in  an  asylum.  Indeed, 
the  plainlid's  counsel  scarcely  allempled  to 
prove  this  charge.     Tliey  mainly  endeavoured 


lo  convey  the  impression  lhat  the  object  of  the 
conspiracy  was  lo  change  the  control  of  Ihe 
properly  from  liis  hands  to  his  wife's.  That 
it  was  platted  in  charge  of  a  commission,  was 
a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being  insane 
and  in  an  asylum,  but  this  was  not  sufficient 
for  their  purpose.  They  allempled  to  show 
lhat  the  defendants  made  his  liberation  from 
the  Asylum  contingent  upon  his  conveying  his 
properly  to  his  uile,  by  giving  her  a  deed  of 
trust.  The  only  pioof  they  offered,  was  the 
leslimony  of  some  of  the  attendants  of  ihe 
Asylum,  which  was  substantially  that,  in  pass- 
ing along,  they  heard,  or  thought  they  heard, 
Dr.  VVorthington  and  Mr.  Garrett,  while  in 
conversation  with  Hinchman  or  his  friends, 
say  something  about  a  deed  of  Irust.  That  is, 
a  man  declared  to  be  insane  by  a  jury  of  in- 
quest, and  whose  property  is  placed  in  charge 
of  a  commission,  is  solicited  to  execute  a  deed 
of  Irust  of  that  property!  Were  his  counsel 
serious  in  making  this  point,  or  did  they  sup- 
pose thai  ihe  deliendanis  were  fools  as  well  as 
knaves'!  The  facts  really  established  by  the 
evidence  in  regard  lo  the  management  of  his 
properly  by  others,  were,  lhat  on  the  discharge 
of  the  commission,  his  real  estate  was  restored 
to  him  just  as  he  left  it,  and  liis  personal  pro- 
perly accounted  for  to  him  within  two  hundred 
dollars  of  his  own  esiimale,  a  number  of  debts 
having  been  paid,  his  family  supported,  and  an 
execulion  advantageously  satisfied  by  the  good 
offices  of  Edward  Richie. 

It  was  also  suggested  by  Hinchman's  coun- 
sel, lhat  anolher  molive  thai  induced  his  mo- 
ther to  procure  his  removal  to  an  asylum,  was 
to  gratify  her  revenge  for  some  rude  treatment 
she  received  from  him  a  year  or  two  before. 
Not  a  particle  of  evidence  is  otTered  of  the 
fact,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  ladies 
of  the  highest  respectability,  vvho  had  been  in- 
timately acquainted  wilh  her  from  her  youth, 
leslified,  in  the  strongest  manner,  in  favour  of 
her  character  as  a  kind  and  afTeclionate  mo- 
ther. If  the  counsel  possessed  any  proof  of 
such  an  object^  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  she 
was  not  placed  upon  the  roll  of  defendants. 
That  Ihey  should  have  made  the  insinuation 
without  proof,  slabbing  a  defenceless  woman 
in  tlie  dark,  «as  probably  one  of  those  inno- 
cent liberties  which  are  supposed  lo  be  com- 
patible wilh  professional  honour  and  dignity. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  ihey  were  obliged 
lo  change  the  part  previously  assigned  lo  the 
wife  on  the  theory  lhat  the  object  of  Hinch- 
man's impiisonmenl  was  lo  throw  the  control 
of  the  property  into  her  hands,  and  according- 
ly ihe  senior  counsel  declared  thai  "  she  was 
imposed  upon,  and  had  no  hand  in  it."  In 
regard  to  ibis  position,  we  need  only  repeat  the 
remark  of  the  court  upon  it,  lhat  we  can  see 
no  foundation  for  il  in  the  evidence.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  lo  the  puzzles  and  conlra- 
dic-liuns  presented  by  this  most  extraordinary 
trial,  but  our  limits  will  confine  our  notice  to 
one  more  only. 

(To  I.e  conclurkJ.) 


Advanlaoe  of  a  Triiiil:—]n  reference  to 
the  overloading  of  animals.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
gives  an  anecdote  of  an  elephant,  which  really 
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goes  far  to  justify  Pope's  epithet  of  "  half- 
soning,"  as  applied  to  it:  "Here  1  cannot 
refrain  from  telling  u  story  of  one  of  the  Scinde 
elephants.  He  helongs  to  the  baggage-corps, 
and  has  been  attached  to  a  regiment  marchin 
up  to  Mooltan.  My  letter  tells  me  that  Kuha 
der  Moll  allows  them  to  load  him  as  much  as 
they  like,  and  then,  deliberately,  with  his 
trunk,  takes  all  off  again  beyond  the  quantity 
that  he  thinks  fair  to  put  on  his  back.  They 
dare  not  put  any  thing  on  again  !" 


SENECA   INDIANS. 


"  After  Blue  Eyes  had  concluded  the  fore- 
going address,  George  Silverheels  said  :  'Bro- 
thers, the  Quakers, — We  are  thankful  to 
meet  you  in  council  once  more.  We  are  glad 
liiat  you  have  been  preserved  during  that  par 
of  the  day  that  has  now  past.  VVe  are  yet  to 
gether  in  council.  We  wish  you  may  feel 
your  minds  easy,  on  account  of  having  been 
deprived  from  attending  to  your  usual  concer 
this  day,  by  our  having  been  with  you.  VVe 
feel  glad  that  we  have  been  so  well  accommo- 
dated by  you  at  your  dwelling,  as  has  been 
the  case  at  this  time.  We  love  you,  and  arc 
now  about  to  address  you  respecting  the 
school.  Thou  (addressing  the  schoolmaster) 
hast  desired  the  chiefs  might  take  several  sub 
jects  into  consideration,  relative  to  conducting 
the  school ;  we  have  considered  them,  and  our 
minds  are  now  made  up.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  proposed  by  thee,  for  the  chiefs  to  con- 
sider, whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  adjourn 
the  school,  one  day  in  the  course  of  every  two 
or  three  weeks.  We  have  considered  it,  and 
have  concl.'ided  it  will  be  well  to  adjourn  one 
day  in  two  weeks,  as  we  find  it  was  also  the 
opinion  of  the  old  men,  the  Quakers,  who  vis- 
ited us  last  (liU.  Thou  wilt  therefore  attend  to 
it  in  the  intermediate  time,  and  there  will  be 
one  holiday  given  in  two  weeks.  Another 
thing  proposed  was,  the  propriety  of  confining 
the  disorderly  and  inattentive  children  ;  but  il 
the  chiefs  thought  it  was  not  best,  they  could 
speak  their  mind.  We  have  considered  it,  and 
think  the  proposition  a  suitable  one;  and  we 
wish  those  of  the  scholars  who  are  not  atten- 
tive, may  bo  confined  or  punished  for  their 
neglect.  There  is  another  matter  we  have 
considered,  and  our  minds  are  now  united  re- 
specting it.  We  have  heard  that  one  of  our 
people  lias  threatened  to  assault  the  schoolmas- 
ter as  he  goes  back  and  forth  to  the  school- 
house.  We  regret  that  any  one  should  be  so 
much  benighted  in  mind  as  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  We  have  concluded  to  hire  one  of  our 
young  rnen,  to  take  the  schoolmaster  from  the 
place  where  he  crosses  the  Allegheny  river,  to 
the  school-house  in  a  sleigh,  and  to  bring  Iiirn 
from  there  every  week.  We  feel  our  minds 
strong,  and  are  determined  to  take  care  of  him  ; 
and  if  any  individual  should  undertake  to  beat 
him,  we  will  have  one  of  our  people  to  be  an 
eye-witness  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be 
done.  This  is  our  determination,  and  we  wish 
you  acquainted  with  it.  We  are  very  desirous 
the  school  may  go  forward  ;  we  love  the  Qua- 
kers, and  wish  to  follow  their  advice.' 


James  Robinson  then  said  he  wished  to  speak 
a  few  words. 

"  '  Brothers  Quakers, — I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  in  council  this  d<iy.  We  feel  anxious  and 
determined  to  go  on  with  improvements  ;  our 
minds  are  nniled,  and  no  feel  strong.  We 
wish  our  brothers,  iIim  (.inakcrs,  may  feel  their 
minds  strong  in  cndiavDuniig  to  instruct  us. 
We  l(?el  very  thankful  for  having  our  brothers 
among  us,  and  also  thank  our  old  friends  the 
Quakers,  for  sending  you  to  us.  I  believe  the 
Great  Spirit  is  pleased  with  your  labours 
amongst  us.  He  protects  and  preserves  you 
from  misfortunes.  There  has  but  one  Quaker 
died  here,  since  they  first  came  among  us, 
which  is  now  more  than  20  years.  We  desire 
you  may  keep  your  minds  strong,  and  not 
grow  weary  of  endeavouring  to  instruct  us.  I 
believe  the  Great  Wpirit  would  not  be  so  well 
pleased,  if  you  were  to  go  and  leave  us  to  our- 
selves. We  now  feel  our  minds  strong,  and 
are  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
Quakers;  but  if  they  were  to  go  and  leave  us, 
we  should  become  weak  and  troubled.  We 
love  you  as  our  own  brothers,  and  should  be 
sorry  if  any  thing  should  befal  you  from  any 
of  our  people  ;  but  if  you  should  meet  with  any 
assault,  we  wish  you  still  to  persevere  and  not 
give  out.  When  the  Great  Spirit's  Son  was 
upon  earth,  He  went  through  great  persecution, 
but  it  did  not  alter  his  course.  He  still  went 
on  in  the  same  road,  and  we  think  you  should 
do  likewise,  as  you  are  followers,  or  doers  of 
the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit.' 

"Another  of  the  chiefs,  observed,  'That  were 
he  to  be  smitten  on  the  head,  his  determination 
was  still  to  pursue  the  same  road  he  was  now 
walking  in,  and  should  not  give  out  on  account 
thereof,  or  return  the  blow.'  Before  the  close 
of  the  interview,  the  chiefs  were  informed  by 
Friends,  they  need  not  give  themselves  any 
uneasiness,  on  account  of  having  deprived  us 
from  attending  to  other  business  ;  that  wc  were 
pleased  to  meet  with  them  in  council,  and  were 
glad  to  find  them  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  school. 

"  First  month  6th. — Three  intoxicated  In- 
dians came  to  the  school-house  ;  they  offered 
me  no  insult,  and  my  mind  felt  very  calm  and 
easy. 

"  7th. — I  had  considerable  conversation  with 
one  of  the  natives  who  was  at  our  duelling  to- 
day ;  he  appeared  to  be  of  the  mind,  that  the 
school  would  flourish  and  gain  ground.  He 
mentioned,  that  one  cause  of  some  of  their  peo- 
ple being  opposed  to  it,  was  owing  to  some  of^ 
the  white  people  saying,  Indians  should  not, 
learn  their  books  ;  and  that  an  influential  cha- 
racter at  Buffalo,  had  also  held  up  such  lan- 
guage to  them.  I  told  hiui  it  was  the  lower 
class  of  while  people,  who  said  so,  and  those 
who  had  little  love  for  Indians;  and  that  the 
individual  of  whom  he  spoke,  had  an  interest  j 
in  the  pre-emption  right;  which  might  cause! 
him  to  speak  in  that  manner. 

13th. — One  of  the  warriors  (an  influen-j 
tial  man,)  was  at  our  habitation,  and  wanted 
to  know,  if  we  had  the  draft  of  the  survey,  lliat| 
was  made  on  their  land  some  time  back  ;  he 
also  asked,  if  we  had  an  account  of  the  differ- 
ent things  that  had  been  presented  to  the  Indi-j 
ans  from  Friends ;  to  both  questions  he  wasi 


answered  in  the  negative.  He  said  he  thought 
we  should  have  an  account  of  all  these  things, 
that  their  children  of  I'utuie  generations  might 
see  whut  Fj  ieji'Js  had  done  for  their  forefathers. 
Ho  was  again  told  we  had  no  account.  He 
then  inquired,  what  we  took  down  the  number 
and  names  of  the  Indians  for,  at  the  time  we 
distributed  flour  amongst  them,  during  their 
scarcity  3  or  4  years  back?  He  was  told, 
that  it  was  to  ascertain  their  number,  that  we 
might  be  enabled  to  distribute  the  flour  and 
corn  amongst  them  equally.  He  said  he 
thought  «e  certainly  had  an  acccount  of  these 
things;  and  that  it  was  not  on  his  ou  ii  account 
that  he  asked  these  questions  ;  but  many  of 
their  people  said,  the  Quakers  kept  an  account 
of  all  they  had  done  for  the  Indians,  and  he 
wished  to  be  enabled  to  contradict  such  reports. 
He  is  a  man  of  pretty  good  capacity  and  very 
artful. 

"  20lh. — A  number  of  scholars  were  at 
school,  and  were  getting  along  pretty  comfort- 
ably. One  of  the  chiefs  came  in  who  was  just 
on  his  return  from  Bufli do,  where  he  had  been 
to  lake  the  letter  that  had  been  written  to  the 
President,  from  the  Alleghany  chiefs.  He  ex- 
pressed himself  pleased  to  see  the  scholars,  and 
sat  down.  I  queried  of  him  respecting  his 
journey,  health,  &c. ;  and  whether  the  school 
was  going  on  at  Bufllilo.  He  said  it  was  ;  the 
children  were  improving  fast;  both  girls  and 
boys  attended  ;  and  the  girls  were  also  taught 
to  knit  mittens,  stockings,  &c.,  and  he  appear- 
ed pleased  with  the  establishment.  He  said  he 
had  heard  some  news  respecting  me  at  Buffalo, 
which  he  did  not  feel  pleased  about.  One  of 
the  missionaries  had  told  him  that  I  had  said, 
the  Scriptures  were  not  entirely  essential  to 
salvation;  which  the  missionaries  thought  was 
very  much  out  of  the  way,  and  there  was  much 
said  about  it ;  also  that  a  great  priest  had  told 
them,  the  Quakers  were  a  very  insignificant 
people;  that  they  were  clad  in  coarse  woollen 
clothes,  and  were  not  of  much  account.  He 
said  he  told  them,  he  knew  the  Quakers  at 
Alleghany  were  good  men  ;  and  he  endeavour- 
ed to  befriend  the  Quakers,  but  the  missionaries 
and  others  at  Bufiiilo,  were  disposed  to  over- 
power all  that  he  could  say,  and  put  them 
down.  They  had  also  said,  that  the  letter  he 
had  carried,  they  did  not  believe  had  been  spo- 
ken by  the  chiefs;  but  had  been  written  by  the 
schoolmaster,  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  and  was  a 
very  bad  thing,  and  not  at  all  suitable  to  go  to 
the  President.  I  saw  the  chief  was  somewhat 
cooled  towards  the  labours  of  Friends,  but  an- 
swered him  to  the  diflercnt  items  of  his  speech 
respectively.  I  informed  him  that  I  had  told 
the  missionary  last  fiill,  that  I  did  not  consider 
the  Scriptures  essentially  necessary  to  salva- 
tion ;  and  that  1  believed,  if  people  acted  up  to 
what  would  be  made  known  to  them  was  their 
duty  to  do,  that  they  would  arrive  at  a  happy 
country,  notwithstanding  they  might  not  be 
able  to  read  the  Bible.  We  considered  it  a 
very  good  book,  and  rejoiced  that  wc  had  it  ; 
but  still  it  was  not  the  only,  and  alone  means, 
whereby  men  could  be  saved.  As  to  the 
speech  or  letter,  that  he  had  taken  to  Buffalo, 
I  told  him  I  had  a  copy  of  it  at  Tuncsassah, 
that  I  would  read  to  them  at  any  time,  that 
they  might  know  whether  it  was  what  they 
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had  said,  or  some  ideas  of  my  own  ;  and  afier 
sonic  fui'tlier  convcrsalion,  in  ihe  course  of 
wiiicii  lie  rcqueslcd  me  lo  bring  llie  copy  of  ihe 
Idler  10  llie  school-house  next  wee!.,  lliut  the 
chiefs  would  likely  have  a  council  to  hear  it, 
as  well  as  have  a  paper  inierpreled  to  them, 
which  he  had  brought  from  Buffalo,  &c.,  he 
left  rae." 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  bis  Times. 

(CoutinueJ  from  page  372) 

"Twelflh  month  lUh,  17fi8.  First  of  the 
week,  bnih  our  meetin!;s  this  day  were  seasons 
of  humbling  exercise  in  secret,  both  on  my  own 
account,  and  for  every  rank  and  station  in  the 
meeting  ;  and  the  woric  of  invitation  and  recon- 
cihalion  seemed  strongly  prevalent  in  my 
heart,  under  some  impressions  of  our  heavenly 
Father's  in-galhering,  reconcilmg  love  ;  but  1 
had  no  comuiission  to  utler  any  tinng.  I  hum- 
bly crave  that  1  may  be  enabled  clearly  lo  dis- 
tiiiguish  between  my  own  private  necessary 
travail  for  the  welfare  and  salvation  of  man- 
kind, and  the  burden  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
for  public  manifestation. " 

Benjamin  Ferris's  health  began  now  lo  give 
way,  under  an  alfeclion  of  the  lungs.  On 
Eighth  month  11th,  1770,  he  wrote  :  "  Of  late 
I  have  frequent  cause  to  apprehend,  from  llie 
increasing  declension  of  my  health,  that  my 
stay  in  lime  will  not  be  very  long.  Through 
mercy,  I  feel  reverent  thankfulness  to  lill  my 
heart  for  the  redemption  I  witness  from  all 
things  here  below  ;  every  |)rospect,  and  indeed 
every  desire  of  temporal  enjoyment  seems  re- 
moved, so  that  I  have  not  a  secret  wish  to  stay 
longer  here  on  any  account,  so  much  as  thai  I 
might  live  more  to  the  praise  of  the  Lord,  and 
more  promote  his  blessed  work  in  the  earlh." 

"Eleventh  month  11th.  1  was  too  unwell 
to  go  to  meeting.  It  is  long  since  any  indis- 
position of  body  has  prevented  my  tjelling  to 
meeting.  1  have  often  gone  in  weakness  and 
pain,  but  never  knew  myself  worse  for  it. 
From  a  conscientious  persuasion  and  convince- 
mentofduly,  I  have  with  diligence  and  care 
attended  all  the  meetings,  or  most  I  ought  to 
attend,  for  about  lifleen  years  past;  and  look- 
ing over  it  now,  affords  no  comfort." 

Twelfth  month  5lh,  he  wrote  thus  to  his 
uncle  John  Uburchman  :  "I  have  been  rather 
better  this  day  than  lor  some  weeks,  but  my 
disorder  is  very  changeable,  and  1  see  no  just 
cause  to  build  any  hopes  of  recovery  upon 
such  uncertain  indications.  What  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  event  of  the  weakness  iind  de- 
clension of  health,  is  hid  from  me  ;  and  there- 
under I  have  at  times  felt  a  contented,  peace- 
ful resignation." 

Thus  he  passed  along  in  peace  under  sick- 
ness and  suffering  until  about  the  20th  of  the 
'Jhird  niouih,  1771,  when  lie  was  released 
IVoiii  the  tii.ils  oftime. 

Bi-lnre  passing  entirely  away  from  the  sub- 
ject of  .iiarrriage,  it  may  be  well  to  stale,  that 
in  the  first  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  no 
form  of  ceremony  having  been  established,  the 
parties  spoke  that  which  their  feelings  dictated 
at  the  moment.     The  corlificate  inust  therefore 


have  been  drawn  up  in  the  meeting-house  after 
the  parties  had  publicly  entered  into  covenant 
with  each  other.  We  have  had  already  an 
account  of  Roger  and  Eleanor  Haydock,  in 
the  beautiful  testimony  of  the  latter  on  her 
husband's  decease.  Their  engagement  of  mar- 
riage had  been  entered  into  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  in  a  full  persuasion  that  He  directed 
it,  both  as  to  the  first  rise  of  the  concern,  and 
as  lo  the  time  of  its  completion.  Eleanor  in- 
forms us  they  were  married  "  the  6th  day  of 
ihe  Third  month,  1682,  before  many  faithful 
Friends  and  others;  the  Lord's  glorious  pre- 
sence and  power  was  with  us,  as  a  crown  upon 
his  ordinance.  And  as  we  had  evidence  in 
ourselves  of  ihe  Lord's  hand  with  us,  guiding 
us  in  that  affair;  so  the  Lord  raised  up  his 
leslimony  in  the  Word  of  life  in  others."  The 
words  spoken  by  these  two  faithful  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  entering  into 
this  solemn  covenant  with  each  other,  having 
been  recorded  in  the  certificate,  are  preserved. 

Roger  said, — 

"Friends,  the  girding  of  the  Truth  of  God 
compassing  my  spirit  about,  and  the  power  of 
the  Almighty  resting  upon  my  soul,  it  lives 
with  me  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  Son  to  say 
amongst  you,  lliat  in  his  holy  dread,  pure  fear, 
and  Divine  council,  God  being  present,  and  in 
the  presence  of  you  all ;  thai  as  (jod's  appoint- 
ment for  me,  to  be  a  help-meet,  I  do  take  this 
my  friend  Eleanor  Lowe  lo  wife,  whereof  you 
are  my  witnesses,  having  hope  in  Christ  and 
faith  in  the  power  of  God,  to  the  full  purpose 
and  result  of  my  heart  and  mind,  I  shall  be 
to  her  a  loving,  constant,  loyal,  and  faithful 
husband." 

Then  Eleanor  said, — 

"  In  the  holy  fear,  authority,  power,  pre- 
sence, and  dread  of  the  Almighty  God,  and  in 
the  presence  of  you  that  are  here  gathered  who 
are  my  witnesses  ibis  day,  I  take  this  my 
friend  Roger  Haydock  to  be  my  husband,  and 
have  hope  in  life  through  the  assisltince  of  the 
grace  and  Spirit  of  God,  to  be  to  him  a  faith- 
I'ul,  constant,  loving  and  true  wife,  as  long  as 
we  both  live,  and  until  the  day  of  dissolution 
separate  us." 

Many  of  the  early  certificates  preserved, 
contain  interesting  variations  as  to  the  form  of 
the  covenant.  The  simplest  I  have  met  with 
is  one  recorded  in  Yorkshire.     It  runs  thus; 

"  George  iMusgrave  loved  Ann  Brook,  and 
she  became  his  wife,  publicly  in  the  congrega- 
tion, upon  the  twenlielh  day  of  the  Tenth 
month,  in  the  year  1G63."  There  were  sev- 
enteen witnesses'  names  attached  lo  this  docu- 
ment. 

(Tobccnnlinued.) 

An  Artificial  Leech.— We  learn  from  an 
article  in  the  Paris  Journal  des  Dubats,  quoted 
in  the  Courier  des  iMals  Unis,  that  an  impor- 
tant  discovery,  whii-li  is  liki-ly  to  be  of  the 
greatest  service  lo  humanity,  occupies  at  this 
moment  the  attention  of  the  French  scientific 
world.  It  is  a  mechanical  leech  {sain^rsnc 
mcchaniqve)  whirl,  M.  Alrxandrr,  civil  engi- 
neer, already  c.'fl,r:,ir,|  i;,|-  liN  u-rfnl  disco- 
verics.basslibinin-il  lo  :,1!  1  lie  .sru'iil  illc  bodies, 
which,  after  salisliirlmy  trials,  Jiave  caused 
this  sangsue  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  hospitals, 


after  having  proved,  not  only  the  immense 
economy  of  its  use,  but  what  is  better,  the  de- 
cided advantage  which  it  has  over  the  natural 
leech,  often  so  rare,  always  repugnant  to  the 
patient,  and  sometimes  dangerous. 

The  President  of  the  French  Republic  has 
given  orders  for  the  supply  of  the  apparatus  in 
every  commune  where  it  may  be  found  ser- 
viceable by  indigent  patients. — Late  Paper. 


WITHERED  LEAVES  IN  SPRING. 


VVIiat  do  ye  here — what  do  ye  here, 

Lileless  and  withered  Ihhijrs, 
When  all  around  you  bursthig  forth, 

To  life  and  beauty  springs? 
Sweet  flowers  are  wafting  upwards, 

The  ineense  of  their  breath; 
Glad  birds  are  singing,  ye  alone 

Whisper  lo  us  of  death. 

Are  ye  strangers — are  ye  strangers, 

To  this  chilly  clime  of  ours? 
Have  ye  wilher'd  'neath  unkindly  skies, 

Far  from  your  native  bowers? 
How  desolate,  while  leaf  and  bud 

Deck  every  green-wood  spray, 
Ye  rustle  to  the  playful  breeze. 

Sad  emblems  of  decay  ! 

Yet  cut  not  down  the  eumbercr, 

There  life  within  may  be. 
And  bud  and  blossom  yet  may  spring 

From  the  now  withered  tree; 
And  ye  may  lull,  and  fresh  leaves  come, 

When  Summer  suns  have  shone, 
To  bloom  wlien  lovely  Spring  and  all 

Her  fresh  fair  flowers  are  gone. 

There  are  many  hearts  world-blighted, 

Like  those  withered  leaves  in  Spring, 
Which  e'en  in  fortune's  sunniest  hour, 

A  shade  around  them  fling; 
They  were  strangers  to  that  world,  until 

Its  frown,  like  deadly  blight, 
Fell  chilling  on  their  hearts,  when  wrapt 

In  sorrow's  deepest  night. 

And  still  those  hearts  though  seared,  retain 

A  deeper  life  within  : 
The  genial  sun  of  kindness  back 

To  love  that  life  may  win. 
But,  oh  !  be  thine  to  shod  upon 

Misfortune's  darkest  hour — 
Upon  the  crushed  and  bending  heart. 

Its  spirit-cheering  power  '. 


For  "TheFriPud." 

Early  Friends. 

Early  Friends  were  a  people  called  out  of 
error  by  Divine  Grace.  They  not  only  felt 
constrained  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth, 
but  also  again-t  error,  wherever  they  found 
it,  whether  it  was  wilfully  or  ignoranlly  sup- 
ported. They  did  not  fail  to  endeavour  to  stir 
up  the  pure  witness  in  all,  even  in  those  who 
seemed  honestly  sincere  in  error,  because  they 
did  not  like  to  be  told  they  were  so.  They 
were  not  joined  together  upon  any  mere  secta- 
rian principles,  but  by  the  force  of  Truth  upon 
their  understandings,  and  that,  therefore,  was 
what  they  desired  to  call  all  unto.  And  how 
cnuld  they  have  hoped  to  be  instrumental  for 
this,  if  they  had  fiiiled  to  bo  plain  with  others, 
and,  out  of  a  false  tenderness,  had  compro- 
mised lo  suit  their  ways  and  views,  even  were 
it  in  little  matters.     Whtit  exercises  did  some 
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of  ihese  things  bring  upon  ihem,  causing  them 
much  reproiieh,  and  many  bitter  reviiings,  and 
sufferings  too,  both  in  body  and  estates  !  And 
can  we  now,  who  profess  to  be  following  in 
their  steps,  with  less  impunity  suit  to  others 
our  languiige,  our  garb,  our  candid  plain  deal- 
ing, our  keeping  of  meetings  twice  in  the  week, 
or  our  testimony  against  war,  even  though  it 
be  but  the  paying  of  the  small  muster  fine  of 
fifty  cents  ?  Can  we  with  less  censure  support 
hireling  ministry,  either  by  paying  tithes,  go- 
ing to  hear  such,  or  giving  our  substance  or 
money  to  conlribule  in  building  meeting-houses 
for  such  ministers  to  olficiate  in  1 

I  believe  we  are  called  to  vigilance  in  this 
day,  in  all  these  respects.  To  preach  for  hire 
is  as  wrong  now  as  it  was  in  George  Fox's 
days  ;  and  to  lower  our  standard  to  make  the 
way  easier,  will  only  weaken  our  strength. 

The  rage  of  persecution  has  abated,  and 
other  professors  have,  in  some  measure,  adopt- 
ed our  views,  and  in  some  cases  acted  upon 
them,  yet  we  still  have  an  ensign  to  hold  up  to 
the  nalions.  The  spirituality  of  the  Gospel 
dispensation  has  not  changed,  and  the  inward 
work  of  righteousness  is  the  same;  and  in  this 
day  of  ease,  and  of  more  friendliness  loward 
us,  on  the  part  of  others,  let  us  not  think  there 
is  not  so  much  need  of  failhfully  supporlin^ 
our  peculiar  principles  and  teslimonies,  and  so, 
by  degrees,  slide  into  the  support  of  things 
which  early  Friends  felt  constrained  to  disap. 
prove  and  come  out  of. 

Oh  !  that  there  was  more  of  the  primitive 
zeal,  and  honest  faithfulness  amongst  us;  then 
we  might  again  experience  more  of  the  over- 
shadowing of  Ancient  Goodness,  and  know 
again  an  advancement  ofour  camp  victoriously, 
though  our  number  be  few,  and  surrounded 
by  many  enemies.  Having  put  away  the 
wedge  of  gold,  and  Babylonish  garment,  things 
which  were  once  not  allowed,  and  become  a 
people  fearing  God  and  haling  covetouspess, 
as  was  tesiilied  of  them,  we  might  stand  as 
examples  to  those  around  us,  and  be  more  in- 
strumental for  the  spreading  of  truth,  as  was 
so  eminently  the  case,  through  the  great  Head 
of  the  church  in  those  days. 

The  following  extract  from  William  Ed- 
mundson's  journal  I  thought  instructive,  being 
historical  of  the  faithfulness  of  Friends  of 
those  times,  and  for  which  they  suffered 
much. 

He  says,  "  Wo  kept  a  inecting  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God  tivice  in  the  week,  in  which  our 
hearts  were  tender  before  the  Lord,  and  in  His 
love,  near  and  dear  one  to  another. 

"  Now  truth  was  much  spread,  and  meetings 
settled  in  several  places,  many  being  convinced 
and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  God  were 
added  to  Friends  ;  but  sufferings  increased  for 
not  paying  tithes,  priests'  maintenance,  and  to- 
wards repairing  their  worship-houses,  for  not 
observing  their  holy-days,  so  called,  and  such 
like;  they  fleeced  us  in  taking  our  goods,  and 
imprisoned  some  of  us. 

"  In  those  days  the  world  and  the  things  of  it 
were  not  near  our  hearts,  but  the  love  of  God; 
His  truth  and  testimony  lived  in  our  hearts  ; 
we  were  glad  of  one  another's  company, 
though  sometimes  our  outward  fare  was  very 
mean,  and  our  lodging  on  straw;  we  did  not 


mind  high  thinj 
other's  wellare 
dwelt  in  us." 


but  were  glad  one  of  an 
the   Lord,   and   His   love 


Lctlers  of  Sarah  [Lyncs]  Grubb. 

(Cominued  from  page  374.) 

To . 

"SudE)ury,  Ninth  mo.  16th,  1839 
"  It  was  very  kind  to  address  thvself 
to  me  in  an  epistle  calculated  to  raise  the  liiind 
into  a  feeling  of  encouragement,  that  the  bless- 
ed seed  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  would  yet 
reign  within  our  borders;  and  that  the  true 
followers  of  our  great  and  good  Master  may 
hope,  even  now,  that  '  the  cup  of  trembling' 
will  be  taken  out  of  their  hand  in  the  Lord's 
time,  despite  of  all  that  oppresses  the  Divine 
life.  My  faith,  though  one  of  '  the  least  of 
all,'  has  been,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
terrible  shaking  we  have  witnessed,  and  which 
is  still  felt,  that  the  '  .Most  High'  will  yet  show 
Hicnselfon  the  side  of  those  who  'stand  still' 
from  all  the  efflirts  of  the  mere  man  ;  that  these 
shall  '  see  the  salvation  of  God,'  being  prepar- 
ed lo  say  '  amen'  to  His  permitted,  as  well  as 
appointed  dispensations;  ascribing  unto  the 
Lord  God  and  the  Lamb,  blessing,  and  glory, 
and  wisdom,  and  thanksgiving,  and  honour, 
and  power,  and  might. 

"  Deeply  interes'ling  to  my  feelings  are  the 
contents  of  thy  letter,  and  much  do  1  desire  the 
interposition  of  Omnipotence,  to  stem  the  tor- 
rent wliich  is  laying  waste  the  Lord's  heritage 
in  no  common  degree.  Overturning  must 
come;  and  again  overturn  He  will,  a°nd  still 
overturn,  until  He  reign  whose  right  it  is,  even 
the  '  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible;  the  only 
wise  God.'  Yet  how  mournful  it  is  that,  un- 
der the  mask  of  promoting  the  kingdom  of 
Jesus,  it  should  be  betrayed  and  dishonoured, 
as  in  this  day;  and  the  very  life  of  Him  who 
exemplified  meekness  and  lowliness  in  a  body 
of  flesh,  trampled  on  and  persecuted.  Oh! 
how  delightful  the  thought  that  we  yet  have 
those  among  us,  who  are  willing  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  Him  who,  for  the  sake  of  fallen  man, 
made  '  Himself  of  no  reputation:'  with  Him 
they  ascend  Calvary's  mount,  and  when,  with 
Him  also,  they  are  followed  and  caressed,  they 
withdraw  and  hide  themselves,  as  He  set  the 
example;  not  striving,  nor  crying  up  their 
name  among  men,  hut  the  very  reverse.  '  He 
shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  His  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  street.' 

"  1  wish  we  may  be  humbly  bold  in  the 
Lord's  cause.  Were  this  more  general,  I 
think,  with  thee,  there  would  be  less  of  squeam- 
ishness,  and  that  fear  which  is  slavish  ;  for 
'  perfect  love'  casteth  this  out,  while  false  love 
cherishes  so  great  a  bane  to  the  edification  of 
he  body  and  the  advancement  of  Truth." 


To 


"  Sudbury,  TcntI,  mo.  4tli,  1S33. 
"  .  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  much  existing 
hat  calls  for  our  '  spenking  the  Truth  in  love;'' 
that  love  which  breathes  lasting  '  good  will  to 
men  ;'  especially  to  those  among  nion  respect- 
ing whom  we  cannot  but  feel  much  afection- 


ate,  as  well  as  religious  solicitude.  We  are 
not  to  spare  these  any  more  than  ourselves; 
and  is  it  not  the  heartfelt  petition  of  all  who 
would  be  f)und  eventually  in  the  holy  likeness 
and  blessed  image  of  Christ,  '  Let  'not  thine 
hand  spare,  nor  thine  eye  pity'  that  in  me, 
which  militates  against  the  reigning  of  the  seed 
immortal?  Thus  it  seems  lo  me  that  true 
'charity  begins  at  home,'  and  in  exercising  if, 
we  may  promote  a  'growth  in  the  Truih/  in 
our  own  community  ;  even  through  Him  who 
remains  to  be  Head  over  all  to  His  own  body  ; 
'  from  whorn  the  whole  body,  filly  joined  toge- 
ther, and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint 
supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in 
the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of 
the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.' 
Here  is  no  preference  given  to  '  men's  persons 
because  of  advantage,'  but  a  holy  and  precious 
oneness;  the  real,  not  nominal  unity,  of  the 
one  Paternal  .Spirit.  Oh  I  how  precious  a  bond 
is  found  in  this  !  indissoluble  by  death  itself." 

To    0?IE    OF    HER    CnlLDRE!?. 

"Probably  Second  monlli,  1840. 
"The  Morning  Moeiinir  is  over.     I 
have  had  close  work  there,  but  feel  peace.  .  .  . 

"Oh  !  what  a  time  that  meeting  was  to  me  ! 
I  came  to  it  under  great  exercise.  Had  ad- 
dressed the  yoimg  people  at  Clapbam  this 
morning,  including  ihr-ir  visiters  ;  and  had  a 
meeting  with  the  servan's  last  evening.  .  .  . 

"  I  do  hope  that  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 
is  fumed  upon  divers  in  this  day,  to  prepare 
'ndividuals  for  advocating  the  blessed  cause  of 
Truth  in  its  own  character ;  and  my  mind  is  in 
some  degree  comforted  in  the  belief,  that  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church  has  condescended 
to  regard  those  who  have  turned  lo  Him  in 
His  smiting  us  as  a  people;  and  that  He  is 
turning  His  face  towards  us,  in  our  still  de- 
plorable  condition  ;  so  that,  while  sadness  is 
the  covering  of  my  poor  spirit,  in  beholding 
the  desolations  made  by  the  grand  adversary, 
who  watelics  his  opportunities  to  pull  down 
and  destroy  that  which  has  been  established 
among  us  through  much  persecution,  I  can 
feel  the  tribute  of  gratitude  arise  in  my  heart 
to  the  compassionate  Judge,  for  that  He  is 
visiting  '  this  vine,  and  the  vineyard  which 
His  right  hand  haih  planted  ;'  even  after  '  the 
hoar  out  of  the  wood,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the 
field,'  have  occasioned  such  devastation  ;  and 
they  who  have  passed  by,  seeing  the  "  break- 
ins  down  of  her  hedges,'  have  plucked  her 
with  impunity.  The  "prayer  of  my  heart  is 
that  yet  the  branch,  made  strong  by  Omnipo- 
tence for  Himself,  may  be  renrnvcd  and  bring 
forth  fruit,  lo  the  glory  of  His  Name.  It 
seems  to  me  that  yet  ihe  precious  has  to  be 
distinguished  and  separated  from  the  vile  ?nore 
thoronshly,  before  complete  restoration  is 
known  ;  perhaps  especially  so  with  us,  who 
may  be  now  reckoned  first.  '  The  last  shall 
he  first,  and  the  first  last.'  How  nice  it  is  for 
me  lo  have  those  at  home,  and  a  few  here, 
who  can  feel  for  me  under  my  exercises  I 
They  nte  great  for  my  capacity. 

"  There  are  some  who  keep  with  each  other 

piril,  through   all    the   overturnings   (o  be 
with  ;  but  where  do  they  stand,  and  where 
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is  their  slielter?  Js  not  the  Rock  of  Ages  the 
siiiiiL-iency  of  such  in  all  their  exigencies? 
Yea,  that' which  remuinclh  because  it  cannot 
bo  shaken,  is  a  hidinL;-|)lace  in  the  day  of  trou- 
ble ;  a  covert  from  heat  and  from  storm  ;  as 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  ; 
and  also  as  rivers'of  waters  in  a  dry  place." 


To 


"Fourth  month  9lli,  1840. 
"  What  clearness  would  be  given,  if 
indeed  the  true  '  eye  salve'  was  applied  for; 
but  how  sorrowful  that  a  subslilute  is  so  much 
introduced;  even  human  prudence  and  worldly 
wisdom  !  Sometimes  ihe  language  forcibly 
occurs,  '  What  wilt  Thou  do  unto  thy  great 
Name,'  in  the  midst  of  this  people? 

"  I  did  allcnd  ihe  ^lorning  Meeting  under 
fearl'ul  and  deeply  exercising  liselings,  and  was 
enabled  to  lay  down  a  heavy  burden  in  a 
searchino-  testimony.  I  trust,  with  thee,  that 
the  Great  Hand  is  laid  upon  some,  however 
hidden,  to  prepare  them  as  standard-bearers, 
who  dare  not  have  recourse  to  expediency,  but 
who  may  be  found  faithful  in  the  Church  ;  no- 
bly standing  for  the  honour  of  Truth  in  their 
day  ;  for  surely  this  immuta-ble,  eternal  Truth, 
inusl  prevail  over  all  error. 

"  Farewell,  my  loved  friend.  We  seem 
hastening  toward  the  period  when,  I  humbly 
trust,  faiih  and  hope  will  be  consummated,  and 
joy  unspeakable  and  uninlerrupled  be  our 
"blessf'd  porlion  forever,  through  matchless  and 
adorable  mercy." 

(To  bo  continued.) 

Sasacllij  in  a  Dog. — Recently  a  small  lad 
fell  off  the  bridge,  at  Patterson,  New  Jersey, 
and  was  carried  by  the  current  some  distance 
below,  no  one,  save  his  little  companions,  hav- 
ing  witnessed  the  accident.  But  a  noble  New- 
foundland dog,  who  had  accompanied  the 
youugsier,  seeing  the  danger,  of  hjs  own  ac- 
cord plunged  in  lo  the  rescue,  and  succeeded 
in  gelliug'lhe  boy  on  .shore,  dripping  and  weak, 
but" safe.  "  Nei'if,"  says  the  New  York  Globe, 
"  waiincd  his  bushy  tail  very  complacenlly  as 
lie  laid  Ihe  half-drowupd  child  upon  iho  bank  ; 
and  ihen,  giving  himself  a  good  shake,  laised 
a  bow,  how,  jitbllute,  while,  half  crouching, 
he  sent  the  sand,  with  his  hind  feet,  fj^ving 
most  merrily  all  around  and  about." — Late 
Paper. 

The  Llama  and  Alpaca. — A  communica- 
tiou  has  hrcn  received    bv  the   P.ans  A-'adrmv 

of  Sr-|n„-,-s,    f,-,„„    M.    ("brislian   B  UKlfnUX,    -iv- 

iiv  au  arrnuiil  ..f  iIm'  alK'Hipl  madr,  bv  order 
of\U.:  King  nf  Iln!lai,-1,  lo  ardiuiatise  the 
iianiasaud  alparasMl'ClHli.      Four  years  a^L;o, 

were  imporlcd  iulo  llull.iiid  and  put  iu'uih' 
royal  park,  Schevinigeu,  near  the  llij  i', 
where  they  have  propagated  freely.  Th-  ,  I;. 
mate  does  them  no  injury,  and  they  m-n  1;. 
seek  the  shelter  prepared  for  them  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground.— Ffur  Booh. 

Parsnips  for  Sirinc—Thc  Germanlowu 
Telegraph  says  :  "The  parsnip  1  have  found 


to  be  an  e.xcellent  food  for  swine,  superior,  I 
think,  to  the  potato.  The  amount  raised  on 
my  larm  in  lb44,  was  something  over  three 
hundred  bushels — all  of  which,  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  what  was  required  for  table  use,  was 
fed  lo  my  hogs.  I  am  informed  that  in  ihe 
Island  of  CJuernsey,  the  raising  of  this  root  I'jr 
suine  feeding,  is  a  principal  branch  of  agricul- 
lure,  and  that  the  parsnip.is  there  rarely  ap- 
propriated to  any  other  use.  This  food  im- 
parls a  remarkably  fine  flavour  to  the  meat, 
which  is  beautifully  white,  sweet,  and  firm. 
The  parsnip  is  easily  raised,  and  rarely  infest- 
ed with  vermin.  My  crops,  in  tolerably  fa- 
vourable seasons,  cost  me  about  eight  cents 
per  bushel." 


For  "The  Friend." 

REFLECTIONS  AFTER  CHESTER  MONTHLY 

MEETING,  SEVENTH  MONTH,  1847, 

In  lohich  our  deceased  Friend  S.  E.  had  been  com- 

menwruted. 

Weep,  Lsrael  weep  I  our  bosoms'  swell, 

The  ciccpnoss  of  our  sorrows  lell. 

Weep,  Israel  weep  !  lament  thy  loss— 

A  vuliant  soldier  of  the  cross, 

From  Ziom's  camp  is  called  away. 

To  dwell  in  realms  of  endless  day. 
Oil  in  lur  IMaster's  name  she  stood, 

To  warn  the  guilty  — eheer  the  good. 

The  church  of  Christ  her  primal  care, 

Slic  loved  its  weal  or  woe  lo  share. 

Like  Paul,  tiie  narrow  way  she  trod. 

And  watered  oft  the  church  of  God. 

When  I'aul  is  dead,— Apollos  dies,— 

'  Is  Israel  left  without  supplies  V 

When  blessed  Elijah  home  was  taken, 

Was  Israel  at  that  hour  forsaken  ? 

His  mantel  on  Elisha  fell. 

Taught  in  his  school  to  wear  it  well. 

So  let  it  be  in  this  our  day. 

That  when  one  servant's  called  away. 

Unto  those  regions  of  the  blest, 

Where  all  the  weary  are  at  rest. 

That  there  be  some  amongst  us  found, 

To  catch  the  true  prophetic  sound  ; 

That  there  be  some  whose  knees,  though  frail. 

Have  never  yet  been  bowed  to  Baal  ; 

Tliat  there  be  some  who  can  stand  forth. 

And  plead  their  Master's  cause  on  earth. 
Then  let  each  strive  for  heavenly  grace 

To  seek  more  earneslly  His  face; 

And  it  sliall  be  as  it  was  then, 


iUld, 


Thai  lie  who 

May  give  tl 

Delaware  Co.,  Seventh  i 


30th,  1349. 
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EIGHTH  MONTI 


In  the  ."iOlh  number  of  the  present  volume 
if  our  journal,  wc  noticed  a  pamphlet  then  just 
inblislieii   in   Philadelphia,  entitled  "Speeches 

.1'  1  )e|'-ii  laiit-:'  ( 'ii'iMsL'l,  and  the  charge  of 
I  e!j-  i;,i,n-i.le   ,1,   the  ease  of  Iliuchman  vs. 

i;:ei^i"    el    1,1.  :    ie| -d    by  Oliver   Dyer  and 

1)'  iiiiis  F.  .Miiriihy.''  As  the  trial  was  one 
uhhh  cxciird  general  interest,  involving  the 
■liiraetci  1)1  ihe  .\syliiin  for  the  Insiine,  near 
Fraiikfoid,  and  implicating  fifleen  individuals, 
members  of  our   religious  Society,  as  defend- 


ants; we  intended  to  give  our  readers  a  brief 
sketch  of  ils  origin,  of  Ihe  character  of  the 
evidence  elicited  in  the  case,  and  a  notice  of 
the  result,  so  far  as  that  has  yet  been  attained. 
Such  a  sketch  was  accordingly  in  part  prepar- 
ed, but  having  been  furnished,  through  the 
kindness  of  a  Iriend,  with  a  copy  of  the  Month- 
ly Law  Reporter,  for  the  Eighth  month,  1849, 
published  in  Boston,  in  which  the  case  is  treat- 
ed by  some  one  who  cannot  be  accused  of  par- 
tiality or  prejudice,  we  have  concluded  to 
transfer  the  wbole  lo  our  columns,  and  have 
accordingly  given  part  today,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  concluding  it  next  week. 

We  cannot  but  regret,  in  common  wilh  the 
great  bulk  of  our  respeciable  cilizens,  ihat  the 
verdict  given  in  the  case,  should  have  been  of 
a  character  to  add  greatly  to  the  disrepute  into 
which  trials  by  a'Philadelphia  county  jury 
have  sunk. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Jos.  D.  Hoag,  Iowa,  SIO,  lo  25,  vol. 

21  ;  from  Enos  Lee,  Pa.,  S2,  vol.  23  ;  from  W.  Fonlke, 

per  W.  E..  for  Z.  Hampton,  O.,  S2.55,  to  23,  vol.  23  ; 

ditto,  for  J.  Melcalf,  O.,  S2.85,  to  52,  vol.  22. 


WANTED 
A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Rasp- 
berry street  Coloured  School.  Apply  to  Mary 
Fves,  norlh  side  of  Pine,  4  doors  above  Tenth 
street;  or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252 
Spruce  street. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house.  Mulberry 
reel,  on  Fifth-day,  the  3nd  inst.,  Jon.\  J.  Lytle  and 
.NNA  Reeves,  both  of  this  city. 


Died,  on  the  IGth  of  Seventh  month,  Elizabeth  D. 
daughter  of  Uriah  and  Elizabeth  Hunt,  of  this  city,  in 
the  12th  year  of  her  age. 

,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  John  Sloan, 

in  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  31st  of  Seventh  month,  1849, 
Elizabeth  Haines,  in  the  85th  year  of  her  age ;  a 
member  and  elder  of  Haddonfield  Monthly  Meeting. 

,  at  her  residence,  in  this  city,  on  Seventh-day 

morning,  Ihe  4th  inst.,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age, 
Mary  R.  Carpenter,  (relict  of  the  late  William  Car- 
penter, of  Salem  county,  N.  J.,)  a  member  of  the 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia.  She 
was  an  exemplary  and  useful  member  of  Society,  and 
a  tender  and  sympathizing  friend  to  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted ;  and  as  such  she  was  permitted  lo  experience 
the  fulfilment  of  the  gracious  promise  to  him  "that 
considereth  the  poor,"  "  The  Lord  will  strengthen  him 
upon  the  bed  of  languishing  :  Thou  wilt  make  all  his 
bed  in  his  sickness."  It  is  believed  that  it  may  bo 
truly  said,  "  Her  end  was  peace."  And  a  little  testi- 
mony lias  been  raised  in  our  hearts,  on  iier  behalf,  to 
the  sufficiency  of  that  Divine  Power,  which  enabled 
her  to  bear  her  protracted  sufferings  with  patient  for- 
titude and  resignation  ;  affording  a  precious  evidence 
thai  though  she  had  "  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,"  yet 
that  she  was  sustained  by  an  humble  and  abiding^ 
hope  in  tiie  mercy  of  Ged  Ihrougli  Christ  Jesus  her 


,  in  this  city,  on  the  11th  inst.,  after  a  protract- 
ed illness,  Elizabeth  Powell,  aged  42  years  ;  an  cs. 
teemed  member  of  the  Western  District  Monthly 
Meeting.  Her  friends  have  the  consoling  belief  that 
her  end  was  peace. 
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From  the  Boston  Monthly  Law  Reporter  of  Aug.,  1349 

The  llinclimaQ  Case. 

(Concluded  from  page  370.) 

On  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  evidence,  it 
was  moved  ihatDr.  Griscom,  Miss  Hinchman, 
Dr.  Evans,  and  Messrs.  Warder  and  VVislar, 
should  be  acquitted,  no  evidence  appCMi'ing 
against  them.  The  court  advised  the  acquit- 
tal of  Evans  and  Hinchman,  but  the  jury  ac- 
quitted only  the  former.  This  gentleman  i.s 
the  visiting  physician  of  the  Asyluin,1n  which 
capacity  he  makes  hiinself  acquainted  with  the 
mental  condiiion  of  the  patients,  prescribes 
their  medical  and  much  of  their  moral  Ireat- 
rr.  nl,  and  i''^  K'oo  w'x-a  'l.c;-  ha..-  i-'!"i- -mr). 
It  is  for  him  to  say  whether  the  patient  is  or 
is  not  insane,  and  by  his  opinion  the  Managers 
are  guided  in  settling  the  queslion  of  the  pa- 
tient's discharge,  or  further  detention.  He  it 
was  who  decided  the  fate  of  Morgan  Hinch- 
man for  si.\  months  and  more ;  who  pio- 
nounced  him  insane,  treated  him  as  an  insane 
man,  and  finally  discharged  him  as  recovered 
from  the  disorder.  If  any  wrong  was  com- 
mitted upon  this  man.  Dr.  Evans  was  unques- 
tionably the  principal  offender.  The  others 
merely  conceived  and  initiated  the  wrong,  while 
he  consummated  and  continued  it  month  after 
month.  All  their  efforts  to  gratify  the  unna- 
tural passion  of  the  mother,  or  strip  him  of  his 
property  fortheirownor  his  wife's  benefit,  would 
have  been  powerless  without  his  cooperation.  If 
Hinchman  were  really  not  insane,  who  was 
more  deeply  respon.sibie  for  his  confinement 
than  Dr.  Evans?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
were  insane — and  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Evans 
was  tantamount  to  the  admission  of  the  fact  — 
wherein  consists  the  guilt  of  those  defendants 
who  conveyed  him  to  the  Asylum?  If  Dr. 
Evans  were  correct  in  his  opinion  of  Hinch- 
man's  insanity,  and  consequently  entitled  to  an 
acquittal,  why  should  Dr.  Kite  have  been  pun- 
ished, who  had  no  other  connection  with  the 
case,  than  to  give  a  certificate  of  insanity  ? 
If  we  are  to  receive  the  construction  put 
^  upon  the  law  by  the  court  namely,  that  "  a 
conspiracy  to  do  a  lawful  act,  if  for  an  unlaw- 


ful end,  is  indictable,"  then  perhaps  the  inno- 
cence of  some  of  the  defendants  would  not 
necessarily  follow  the  admission  of  Hinchman's 
insanity.  That  is,  although  they  might  law- 
fully carry  him  to  the  Asylum  on  account  of 
his  i.nsanity,  yet,  if  they  were  <  be  bcneiipd 
thereby  in  a  pecuniary  respect,  then  it  would 
be  an  unlawful  act,  whether  he  were  sane  or 
insane.  However  much  this  construction 
might  affect  the  Richies  and  some'olhers,  we 
cannot  see  how  it  could  bring  Lippincolt  into 
the  conspiracy.  He  was  on  his  way  to  the 
coach-office,  in  order  to  take  a  seat  for  Frank- 
ford  where  his  daughter  was  ill,  when  he  was 
met  by  some  of  the  defendants  who  told  hirxi 
they  were  about  to  lake  Hinchman  to  the  Asy- 
lum, and  invited  him  to  take  a  seat  in  their 
carriage.  There  is  no  proof  that  he  had  the 
siiuhlest  reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  any 
other  object  than  the  ostensible  one— an  act  of 
humanity.  And  eveiyif  he  had,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  laid  a  finger  upon  Hinchman. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  pains  taken  by 
ihe  plaintiH"'s  counsel  to  give  a  strong'colour- 
ing  of  guilt  to  this  transaction,  and  the  vindic- 
tive character  of  the  verdict,  we  can  see  in  it 
no  unusual  features,  no  suspicious  circum- 
stances. It  was  a  reasonable,  an  honest,  a 
humane  measure,  deliberately  and  conscien- 
'ioii-ly  p':in"e'l,  ard  iurlj^'ln  i-L '  (Mkrfjpd  r.]f. 
For  several  years  a  gentleman  has  been  re- 
garded by  his  family,  and  many  of  his  rela- 
tives, friends,  and  neighbours,  as  subject  to 
occasional  derangement.  He  purloins  money, 
and  the  act  is  attributed  to  insanity.  He  offers 
violence  to  his  mother,  and  the  meeting  to 
which  he  belongs  forbears  to  deal  with  him, 
because  he  was  insane.  He  disturbs  the 
peace  and  comfort  of  his  family,  but  the  part- 
ner of  his  joys  and  sorrows  bears  and  forbears, 
hoping  that  his  malady  will  finally  yield,  ami 
every  "  spell"  will  be  the  last.  Finding  their 
hopes  disappointed,  and  the  disease  steadily 
gaining  strength,  the  wife  and  the  mother,  after 
(deliberately  consulting  with  their  and  his  friends 
and  relatives,  finally  resolve  to  place  him  in 
one  of  those  institutions  which  are  supposed  to 
possess  peculiar  facilities  for  restoring  the 
health  of  the  disordered  mind.  To  carry  this 
rneasure  into  effect,  they  solicit  the  good  offices 
of  a  couple  of  gentleman,  one  a  relative,  and 
both  his  tried  and  faithful  friends,  and  ihey, 
like  good  friends  and  neighbours  as  they  are, 
perform  the  unpleasant  duty.  A  petition  is 
immediately  offered  for  a  cominission  of  luna- 
cy, and  a  jury  of  inquest  find  him  insane.  All 
the  privileges  and  indulgences  at  the  command 
of  one  of  the  most  excellent  establishqpents  in 
our  country,  are  afforded  him  so  far  as  thev 
are  found  compatible  with  his  condition  and 
comfort.  He  corresponds  with  his  friends  and 
receives  their  visits.     Under  this  wholesome 


discipline,  his  mental  health  improves,  and 
afier  a  few  months,  without  the  slightest  objec- 
tion from  any  one,  he  is  discharged  as  restored 
to  his  usual  health.  Now,  in  bis  whole  histo- 
ry we  cannot  discover  a  single  strange  or  un- 
Uf.tial  feat;  re, — not  a  single  mark  of  fraud,  -jr 
maUce,  or  unfairness.  To  discover  in  it  such 
qualiiies,  required  feelings  perverted  and  im- 
bittered  by  disease,  a  public  sentiment  poison- 
ed by  the  machinations  of  artful  and  unscru- 
pulous  men,  and  a  jury  with  imaginations 
inrtamed  by  pictures  of  a  worthy  and  harmless 
man  seized  at  mid-day  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
torn  from  the  embraces  of  his  wife  and  children, 
immured  in  a  prison  worse  than  the  Bas'ile, 
denied  the  sight  of  his  friends,  stripped  of  his 
property,  and  in  daily  peril  of  his  life  from  the 
assaults  of  raving  maniacs. 

In  another  and  a  very  important  point,  this 
case  is  not  without  a  frequent  parallel.  We 
are  satisfied  that  Hinchman  belongs  to  a  class 
of  patients  —  not  a  small  one  by  any  means — 
who  recover  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  resume 
their  customary  pursuits  and  to  conduct  with 
tolerable  correctness,  but  never  obtain  a 
healthy  lone  of  thought  or  feeling  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  infirmity.  Instead  of  manifesting 
any  gratitude  towards  those  who  watched  over 
and  cared  for  them  when  unable  to  care* for 
llipm--,_'!iies,  and  ^onductpd  tlir  IT),  sa'clv  fi-orn 
under  the  cloud  that  enshrouJed  their  minds, 
they  regard  them  as  havinii  committed  a  griev- 
ous wrong  in  every  step  of  their  management. 
They  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  their  intellect 
has  been  obscured  for  a  moment,  and  this  kind 
of  pride,  joined  with  a  certain  m>iral  obliquity 
attributable  to  disease,  makes  them  burn  with 
hate  and  hostility  towards  every  one  who  had 
any  agency  in  effecting  their  seclusion  — the 
very  partner  of  their  bosom,  as  well  as  the  in- 
stitution under  whose  restorative  infiuences 
reason  has  regained  some  measure  of  her  lost 
dominion.  Such  feelings'have  only  to  be  art- 
fully stimulated  and  managed  by  mischievous 
acquaintances,  to  find  vent  in  law-suits  and 
criminal  prosecutions. 

The  court,  we  are  glad  to  see,  afforded  no 
countenance  to  a  notion  of  the  plaintiff's  coun- 
sel,  that  a  person  could  not  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty,  even  on  account  of  insanity,  without  a 
trial  by  his  peers;  and  distinctly  approved  of 
the  doctrine  laid  down,  and  settled,  we  trust, 
for  all  coming  lime,  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  of 
this  State,*  that  the  right  lo  restram  an  insane 
man  of  his  liberty,  is  to  be  found  in  ihe  "  great 
law  of  humanity."  Subsequently,  however, 
the  right  is  so  often  affirmed  by  the  court  ia 
connection  with  some  condiiion  or  qualifica- 
tion, that  we  are  left  in  a  little  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  principle  which  it   would  affirm.     "  If," 
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it  says,  "  Morgan  Hiiichman  was  placed  in 
this  Asylum  for  ihe  mercenary  purpose  of  get- 
ting him  to  convey  his  property  in  any  way,  it 
was  a  foul  conspiracy;  if  it  was  honestly  and 
conscieniiously  done  for  the  puTpose  of  re- 
storing him  to  health,  they  conscientiously  be- 
lieving him  to  be  diseased,  and  you  should  be 
of  that  opinion,  it  presents  a  case  in  which,  as 
I  have  told  you,  the  patients  may  be  talien  in 
charge  by  relations  and  friends,  by  wives  and 
by  mothers."  This  is  very  plain,  but  how 
are  we  to  understand  the  following  remark  : 
"  If  you  are  satisfied  that  Morgan  Hinchman 
was  so  partially  insane,  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  himself,  dangerous  lo  his  wife,  and  danger- 
ous to  his  children,  for  him  to  be  at  liberty,  and 
that  these  men  acted  from  pure  motives,  and 
placed  hijn  in  the  asylum  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  him  lo  health — restoring  him  sound 
to  his  family,  I  hold  them  justified."  Again, 
one  of  the  points  offered  by  the  defendant  is, 
"that  if  they  acted  under  circumstances  such 
as  would  have  ijiiluced  a  man  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence to  believe  ihe  plaintiff  insane,  and 
requiring  medical  treatment  in  an  asylum,  the 
plaintiff  cannot  recover."  To  this  the  court 
answers,  "  I  accede  to  this  if  the  jury  find  it 
was  their  only  motive  to  restore  him  in  health 
and  soundness  to  his  family."  By  this  lan- 
guage it  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  insanity 
of  a  party  will  not  necessarily  justify  another 
in  placing  him  in  an  asylum  ;  because  ihe  mo- 
tive of  the  former  may  be  bad.  To  extend  lo 
an  insane  man  the  benefits  which  an  asylum 
affords,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
and  justifiable  reason  for  placing  him  in  one. 
If  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  heart  there  lurks 
a  mercenary  feeling — a  consciousness  of  be- 
nefit to  be  derived,  some  day  or  otlier,  from 
this  measure  so  salutary  to  another,  we  re- 
spectfully submit  to  ihe  common  sense  of  our 
readers,  whether  such  a  sentiment  can  be  made 
a  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  We  cannot  learn 
from  the  judge's  charge,  on  which  side  the 
burden  of  proof  respecting  the  character  of 
the  motive  is  to  rest.  This  would  seem  to  be 
an  important  point.  The  practical  conse- 
quence of  this  dectrine  of  the  court,  if  con- 
firmed, would  be,  to  deler  the  relalives  of  a 
paiicnt  from  taking  measures  for  his  seclusion, 
because  it  may  result  in  their  pecuniary  bene- 
fit, and  thereby  subject  them  to  the  charge  of 
being  actuated  by  mercenary  motives.  VVhile 
they  keep  aloof,  no  one  else  will  interfere,  and 
the  unfortunate  patient  is  left  lo  liis  own  cour- 
ses, until  his  disorder  has  become  incurable, 
and  seclusion  is  rendered  a  measure  rather 
custodial  than  curative.  Such  a  result  the 
court  cerlainly  could  not  contemplate  with  la- 
vour,  and  it  is  to  be  rcgrelied  that  the  oppor- 
tunily  was  not  lakon  to  rebuke,  in  ihe  strongest 
manner,  ihat  jealous-,  inlrrriipdillmg  spirit  that, 
wilh  the  most  inii)ci  lift  knuu  ledge  of  the  facts 
and  110  personal  nilcnst  wlmlrvur  in  llie  mat- 
ter, presumed  lo  coudenia  the  most  salutary 
measures,  and  to  poison  by  its  maclinmlions 
ihe  very  fountains  of  justice.  This  notion  ol 
improper  motives  pervades  the  charge  of  the 
judge,  starling  up  before  him  at  every  tuiu, 
like  a  troubled  ghost,  and  frighlening  him  from 
every  position  that  commou  sense  and  com- 
mon justice  invile  iiim  lo  lake.  | 


The  defendants  declare  that  the  finding  of;  wholly,  confined  lo  the  moral  affections.  For 
the  inquest,  "that  the  plaintiff  was  insane,  is  scientific  purposes  it  is  conducive  to  conveni- 
a  justification  of  the  arrest  and  confinement,   ence  and  to  precision  of  meaning,  and  its  cor- 


as  it  is  necessary  for  the  heallh  and 
improvement  of  the  party."  The  judge  replies 
substantially  that  this  position  is  correct,  pro- 
vided there  were  no  corrupt,  nor  fraudulent 
contrivances  in  the  proceeding.  It  had  been 
testified  by  one  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses, 
that  Edward  Richie  told  him  that  he  (Richie) 
and  BIddle  handed  lo  the  sheriff  a  list  of  jurors 
for  the  inquest  of  lunacy,  who  were  accord- 
ingly summoned.  This  fact  was  flatly  de- 
nied by  the  sheriff  who  emphatically  de- 
clared lhat  every  member  of  that  jury  was  se- 
lected by  himself,  without  llie  slightest  sugges- 
tion from  any  one  else.  The  acquittal  of  Bid- 
die  shows  that  the  jury  chose  to  believe  the 
sheriff,  and  consequently,  there  having  been 
no  fraud,  the  finding  of  the  inquest,  upon  the 
above  admission  of  the  court,  was  a  juslifi 
tion  of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment.  With 
what  consistency,  ihen,  could  the  jury  return 
a  verdict  against  Elkinton,  Lippincolt,  and 
Whitall  who  had  no  other  connection  with  the 
case  than  to  assist  in  such  arrest  ?  We  a 
almost  forced  lo  the  conclusion,  by  this  and 
other  similar  inconsistencies,  that  some  victim: 
were  deemed  necessary  to  appease  the  wound 
ed  pride  and  morbid  feelings  of  Ihe  plaintiff, 
and  the  jury  were  guided  in  their  selection  by 
any  other  consideraiion  than  guilt. 

Our  limits  will  prevent  us  from  adverting  to 
every  objectionable  feature  presented  by  this 
case.  A  volume  would  scarcely  suffice  for  that, 
but  thespccimens  given  will  enlightenthe  reader 
respecting  its  general  character,  and  especially 
of  the  animus  that  pervaded  the  trial.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious,  that  by  artful  appeals  to  the 
popular  passions  through  the  newspaper  piess, 
ihe  defendants  had  been  tried  and  condemned 
in  the  public  mind  long  before  ihey  went 
through  the  formalities  of  a  legal  Irial.  This 
explains  why  it  was  that  a  band  of  men  and 
women,  llian  whom  our  sister  city  has  few 
more  eminent  examples  of  moral  integrity  and 
worth,  were  ariaigned  like  felons,  held  up  to 
the  scorn  and  contumely  of  the  world,  and 
stripped  of  their  property  as  a  punishment  of 
I  heir  crimes.  But  we  are  not  anxious  to  pro- 
long an  examination  which,  the  further  it  goes, 
only  deepens  our  morlification  and  grief. 
Thus  much  we  felt  bound  to  say,  in  our  char- 
acter of  faithfiil  journalistsr  of  a  Irial  which 
can  scarcely  find  its  parallel,  except  in  the 
trials  for  treason  that  disgraced  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts. 

"  Can  such  thincfs  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  suininer's  cloud, 
Willioul  our  special  wonder  ?" 

We  would  take  the  opportunily,  before 
closing  this  nolicc,  of  adverting  I'.)  a  subject 
lhat  has  become  .-uniculiat  iiriporlant  at  the 
present  time.  Alllmn^h  lluirhiii;iu's  disorder 
was  not  (lislinclly  declared  by  any  of  the  me- 
diiMl  w  iiiii'SM's,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  he 
ninr;:|  in^iiniiy,  yet  the  phrase  was  used  by  the 
dcleiidauts'  counsel,  and  gave  rise,  as  it  always 
does,  10  considerable  discussion.  The  Icrm 
tself  has  been  recently  introduced,  for  liie 
>urpose  of  dislinguishing  a  class  of  cases  in 
vhich   iho   mental   disorder   is   chiefiv,   if  not 


rectnesss  is  universally  recognized  by  those 
who  have  been  much  conversant  with  menial 
disease.  Some  of  the  reproach  which  it  is 
lashionable  to  cast  upon  medical  men  for  em- 
ploying it,  would  probably  have  been  spared, 
had  it  been  considered  that  this  form  of  insan- 
ity was  no  discovery  of  the  present  day,  but 
was  observed  and  described  by  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  last  century.  It  is 
not  the  thing,  but  the  name  only  that  is  new. 
There  is  a  prejudice,  however,  against  the 
name,  that  is  far  from  being  confined  to  igno- 
rant and  illiterati.',  people.  It  is  supposed  to 
confound  the  distinctions  between  depravity 
and  disease,  and  to  yield  a  misplaced  indul- 
gence to  vicious  propensities  and  habits.  Law- 
yers  jeer  at  it ;  judges  shake  their  heads  when 
it  is  named,  as  if  to  intimate  that  their  season 
of  verdancy  had  passed ;  the  public  press 
pours  out  upon  it  its  choicest  venom ;  and  by 
one  and  all,  ihe  doctors  who  utter  the  unforiu- 
naie  phrase,  are  regarded  as  but*  little  better 
than  the  culprits  for  whose  benefits  they  have 
conjured  it  up.  It  is  foolish  lo  fly  in  the  face  of 
a  prejudice  so  extensive  and  deeply-rooted  as 
this.  It  is  useless  to  say  lhat  the  obnoxious 
phrase  expresses  a  scientific  fact  well  observed 
and  authenticated,  and  consequently  can  be 
denied  wiih  as  liitle  propriety  as  the  prismatic 
division  of  the  solar  ray.  The  term  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  a  clear  expression  of  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  insanity  in  whatever  shape 
it  may  appear.  It  is  enough  for  the  medical 
jurist  to  say,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  party  is 
insane.  The  law  requires  no  definitions  nor 
classifications.  It  is  his  own  fault,  if  he  allow 
himself  to  be  embarrassed  by  a  phrase  that  is 
sure  to  be  turned  against  him,  and  counsel 
would  belter  serve  the  cause  of  their  client,  if 
they  abstained  from  encumbering  wilh  an  ob- 
noxious adjunct,  a  plea  which,  at  ihe  very  best, 
is  regarded  with  distrust  and  suspicion. 


General  Washington's  Farm. — The  farm 
of  General  Washington,  on  Mount  Vernon, 
contained  about  fifteen  square  miles.  It  was 
divided  into  farms  of  convenient  size,  at  the 
distance  of  two,  three,  and  five  miles  from  his 
mansion-house.  These  farms  he  visited  every 
day  in  pleasant  weather,  and  was  constantly 
engaged  in  making  experiments  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  liis  farming  operations  may  be 
formed  from  the  following  facts: — In  1787  he 
had  580  acres  of  grass ;  sowed  COO  bushels 
of  oals  ;  600  acres  wilh  wheat,  and  as  much 
more  corn,  barley,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  &c., 
and  one  liundred  and  fifty  with  turnips.  His 
stock  consisled  of  one  hundred  and  forty 
horses,  one  hundred  and  twelve  cows,  two 
hundred  and  ihirty-six  working  oxen,  heifers 
and  steers,  and  five  hundred  sheep.  He  con- 
sianlly  employed  two  hundred  and  fifty  hands, 
and  kept  twenty-four  ploughs  going  during  the 
whole  year,  when  the  carlh  and  ihe  slale  of 
the  weaiher  would  permit.  In  1786  he  slaugh- 
tered one  hundred  and  fifty  hogs,  for  the  use 
of  Ills  family,  and  provisions  for  his  negroes, 
for  whose  comfort  he  had  great  regard. 
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The  Coal  and  Coal  Trade  of  Ohio. 

The  superficial  co:iI  area  of  Ohio,  according 
to  Taylor,  in  his  "  Statistics  of  Conl,"  is  com- 
puted at  11,9U0  square  miles.  The  attention 
of  the  Ohio  legislature  having  been  called  to 
the  subject  by  the  Governor,  Professor  W.  VV. 
Mather,  in  association  with  Dr.  J.  Locke,  and 
other  competent  assistants,  commenced  the 
survey,  and  one  report  of  their  joint  labours 
appeared  in  1837,  and  another  in  1833.  From 
the  magnitude  of  the  great  Allegheny  coal- 
field, which  comprises  one-third  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  State — bordered  by  the  Ohio  River 
for  three  hundred  miles,  and  intersected  longi- 
tudinally and  centrally  by  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
Canal — it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  its 
local  coal-mines  must  be  classed  with  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  local  productive  indus- 
try. Mather,  in  his  First  Annual  Report, 
says,  "  Probably  a  mean  thickness  of  six  feet 
of  coal,  capable  of  being  worked  over  five 
thousand  square  miles,  is  a  moderate  csiimale 
of  the  resources  of  Ohio  in  this  combustible. 
In  the  official  report  to  Congress  in  1841,  it 
appears  that  there  were  raised  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  in  1840,  125,478  tons  of  bituminous  coal, 
employing  438  workmen,  and  $46,775  of  cap- 
ital. The  Cincinnati  Atlas,  one  of  the  best 
conducted  and  most  reliable  journals  in  Ohio, 
in  exhibiting  the  extent  of  this  business  says: 

"It  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  coal  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  It  is 
almost  incredible  when  we  come  to  estimate 
the  amount  even  in  a  single  county.  Take, 
for  example,  the  county  of  Tuscarawas,  on  the 
Ohio  Canal.  This  county  has  550  square 
miles,  and  coal  may  be  obtained  on  every  mile 
of  it.  In  Professor  Mather's  valuable  Report 
on  Geology,  it  is  estimated  that  this  county  has 
embedded  in  it  more  than  eighty  thousand 
millions  of  bushels  of  coal/  This  is  enough  to 
supply  this  state,  if  its  population  is  quadrupled, 
for  centuries  to  come  !  So  the  county  of  ftlus- 
kingum  can  supply  ten  thousand  millions  of 
bushels  !  These  are  interior  counties,  and  at 
present  supply  almost  nothing,  compared  with 
the  counties  of  Meigs,  Athens,  and  Summit. 
But  as  the  population  increases  in  the  interior, 
manufactures  will  arise,  and  the  coal  of  the 
interior  counties  be  in  great  demand." 

The  consumption  of  coal  by  families  in  the 
large  towns  of  Ohio,  according  to  the  authority 
quoted,  is  increasing  with  great  rapidity.  In 
1834,  the  coal-trade  had  scarcely  commenced 
in  the  county  of  Meigs,  and  this  last  year 
(1848)  there  were  at  least  8,500,000  bushels 
got  out  in  that  county.  Ten  years  since,  the 
town  of  Pomeroy,  in  that  county,  had  no  ex- 
istence, and  in  January  last,  by  a  census 
taken,  it  had  three  thousand  inhabitants.  So, 
also,  at  Nelsonville,  in  Athens  county,  no  coal 
was  exported  before  the  Hockins  Canal  was 
made;  but  in  the  current  year  (1848)  the  coal 
got  out  there  reached  near  a  million  of  bushels, 
which  goes  out  into  the  consumption  of  towns, 
which  before  that  time  consumed  no  coal. — 
Merchants  Magazine. 

Importance  of  Flannel. 

The  following  extract  from  Robertson  on 
Diet  and  Regimen,  should  not  be  overlooked  : 


Sir  George  Ballingall,  in  his  lectures  on  mili- 
tary surgery,  adduces  the  testimony  of  Sir 
James  Macriger  to  the  statement  that,  in  the 
Peninsula,  the  best  clothed  regiments  were 
generally  the  most  healthy  ;  adding  that,  when 
in  India,  he  witnessed  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  usefulness  of  flannel  in  checking  the  pro- 
gress of  the  most  aggravated  form  of  dysentery, 
in  the  second  battalion  of  the  Royals.  Cap- 
tain Murray  told  Dr.  Combe  that  "  he  was  so 
strongly  impressed,  from  former  experience, 
with  a  sense  of  eflicacy  of  I  he  protection  af- 
forded by  the  constant  use  of  flannel  next  to 
the  skin,  that  when,  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
in  December,  1823,  after  two  years'  service 
amid  the  icebergs  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  the  ship  was  ordered  to  sail  immediately 
for  the  West  Indies,  he  ordered  the  purser  to 
draw  two  flannel  shirts  and  pairs  of  drawers 
for  each  man,  and  instituted  a  regular  daily 
inspection  to  see  that  they  were  worn.  These 
precautions  were  attended  with  the  happiest  re- 
sults. EIc  proceeded  to  his  station  with  a  crew 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  ;  visited  almost 
every  island  in  the  West  Indies,  and  many  of 
the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  not- 
withstanding the  sudden  transition  from  ex- 
treme climates,  returned  to  England,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man,  or  having  any  sick- 
ness on  board  on  his  arrival.  It  would  be 
going  too  fur  to  ascribe  this  excellent  stale  of 
health  solely  to  the  use  of  flannel,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  was  an  im- 
portant element  in  Captain  Murray's  success. 

The  Pendulum. 

A  k\\  years  ago  a  gentleman  in  Boston 
having  a  leisure,hour,  sauntered  into  the  court- 
room, where  an  interesting  trial  was  in  pro- 
gress. Directly  over  the  head  of  the  judge 
was  suspended  a  large  clock.  The  broad  face 
of  the  brass  pendulum,  nearly  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, vibrated  lo  and  fro  in  a  solemn  measured 
movement,  which  arrested  his  eye.  For  a 
moment  he  looked  listlessly  upon  the  precision 
of  its  oscillations,  and-lhe  idea  gently  occurred 
to  his  mind  of  the  lapse  of  time — its  ceaseless, 
rapid  flow,  marked  off  so  solemnly  by  the 
tickings  of  the  clock.  The  train  of  thought 
thus  suggested,  gradually  and  silently  absorbed 
his  attention.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
pendulum.  He  was  entirely  insensible  to  the 
scene  passing  around  him  ;  as  he  thought  of 
the  events  occurring  over  the  world  in  the  in- 
terval marked  by  the  vibrations:  now  some 
are  sinking  into  a  watery  grave — now  the  as- 
sassin plunges  the  dagger — now  comes  the 
fiend-like  shock  of  armies — now  the  cry  of 
remorse  ascends  from  the  pillow  of  the  dying 
sinner — what  multitudes  die  during  each  vibra- 
tion I  How  rapidly  the  vibrations  cut  oil'  the 
moments  allotted  to  me.  How  soon  will  the 
clock  strike  my  last  hour?  Where  shall  1 
then  be  ? 

Thus  he  stood,  lost  in  reverie,  while  the 
noiseless  pendulum  preached  to  his  soul  in 
tones  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  He 
left  the  court-room,  mingled  with  the  thought- 
less crowds  in  Washington  street,  but  the 
barbed  arrow  of  religious  conviction  had 
pierced  his  heart,  and  he  could  not  extract  it. 


He  sought  his  closet.  He  fell  upon  his  knees, 
and  in  anguish  offered  the  prayer  which,  sin- 
cerely offered,  never  is  refused,  "  O  God,  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner." — Boston  Paper. 

The  Stoclxbridge  Indians. — A  remnant  of 
one  of  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts  Indians, 
who  waged  a  bloody  war  upon  the  Pilgrims  in 
days  of  yore,  wdien  warriors  like  Philip  the 
Pequot  lived,  has  been  transferred,  by  one  re- 
moval after  another,  to  the  shore  of  Lake 
Winnebago,  in  VVisconsin.  The  government 
now  contemplates  their  removal  into  Minesota, 
and  has  offered  them  here  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting two  townships  of  land.  Several  of  the 
tribe  have  been  in  St.  Paul's  this  week,  on 
their  way  to  examine  and  select  their  two 
townships.  They  attended  religious  exercises 
last  Sunday,  and  were-dressed  in  plain  Euro- 
pean costume,  and  appeared  altogether  as 
sober  and  thoughtful  as  so  many  worshippers 
in  any  old  Now  England  village.  One  of 
their  number  is  a  preacher,  of  considerable  in- 
telligence and  ability,  and  proposes  to  preach 
to  the  Sioux.  They  speak  our  language,  and 
engage  steadily  in  agricultural  pursuits. — Pio- 
neer. 


Winnehagocs. — A  band  of  this  tribe  of  In- 
dians paid  our  town  a  visit  last  week,  lo  hold 
a  "talk"  with  Gov.  Ramsay.  The  head  chief, 
Winneshec,  was  "spokesman"  on  the  occasion. 
The  burthen  of  his  complaint  (for  Indians 
are  always  complaining,  and  too  often,  we 
fear,  with  justice  on  their  side,)  was,  that  the 
new  lands  they  have  been  removed  to  North  of 
Crow  Wing,  afford  them  scarcely  any  game, 
and  are  incapable  "of  cultivation  to  an  extent 
great  enough  to  produce  a  sufficiency  of  corn 
and  other  grain  to  supply  their  wants.  He 
slated  that  some  of  the  people  were  absolutely 
starving.  This,  however,  must  be  taken  by 
our  readers  abroad  with  many  grains  of  allow- 
ance. The  principal  favour  he  asked,  was  that 
the  coming  semi-annual  payment  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  among  his  tribe,  be  made  at  a 
certain  point  in  the  Sioux  country,  some  dis- 
tance this  side  of  the  Winnebago  Agency. 

The  Governor,  in  reply,  gave  him  some  ex- 
cellent advice  in  regard  lo  the  use  of  the  "  fire 
water,"  urging  them  to  stay  on  their  own 
grounds,  &c.  ;  and  sent  them  off  with  a  pro- 
mise to  he  among  ihem  in  a  few  days,  when 
he  would  listen  patiently  to  all  their  grievances. 
They  started  home  apparently  satisfied. — Re- 
gister. 


Dead  Animals. — All  animals  which  die  on 
a  farm  should  be  covered  with  mould  or  earth 
of  any  kind.  p]nch  dead  horse,  or  any  ani- 
mal thus  treated,  would  throw  out  gas  enough 
to  impregnate  five  loads  of  earth  with  its  fer- 
tilizing properties.  To  promote  the  speedy 
decomposition  of  animal  bodies,  a  few  bushels 
of  lime  should  be  thrown  on  them  previous  to 
being  covered  wilh  earth  or  mould.  Afier  the 
decomposition  of  the  flesh,  the  bones  should  be 
broken  up  and  placed  in  ihe  soil,  where  they 
prove  an  efficient  and  lasting  manure. 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

ENECA   INDIANS. 


"  26th. — During  the  course  of  the  evening;  [ 
converseiJ  with  my  companions,  relative  to  tlic 
conclusion  that  had  heen  corne  to  by  Friends 
in  Philadelphia,  to  let  the  farm  and  mills  at 
Tune.sassah,  to  a  tenant  for  one  year.  Many 
things  were  spoken  of;  and  I  fell  a  portion  of 
iranqaillity  attending  my  min.d,  under  the  pros- 
peel  of  heing  left  alone  with  these  people,  as 
will  probably  be  the  case  in  the  Spring. 

"  iilih. — During  the  afternoon,  chief  Robin- 
son came  to  our  habitation,  and  I  informed 
him  of  the  conclusion  of  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  release  the  family  that  had  been  co- 
workers with  me,  and  rent  the  premises  at 
Tunesassah  for  a  year.  He  appeared  to  feel 
it  sensibly  for  some  time;  afier  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  that  Friends  had  come  to 
a  conclusion  not  to  leave  them,  but  that  their 
schonj. master  was  to  be  continued  amongst 
ihem." 

Second  month,  16ih. — The  teacher  received 
a  message  to  attend  a  council  at  Cold  Spring, 
(the  Indian  village  where  public  councils  were 
mostly  held,)  being  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  school-house  at  Tune- 
wnnna.  He  accordingly  went  and  met  with 
Friends  from  Tunesassah.  Cornplanter  and 
his  party  of  Indians  were  there;  likewise  that 
part  of  the  nation  who  were  favourable  to  im- 
provements. Cornplanter  had  a  paper  (which 
some  person  had  written  for  him)  which  the 
teacher  was  requested  to  read,  and  it  was  in- 
terpreted to  the  council.  It  contained  the  his- 
tory of  the  creation,  as  believed  by  himself 
and  some  of  the  Indians;  also  an  account  of 
several  circumstances  that  had  taken  place 
during  his  lifetime,  but  were  of  little  moment  : 
another  paper  was  handed  the  teacher,  the 
contents  being  as  follows  : — 

"  My  friend,  I  must  write  to  you  once  more, 
nnd  let  yofi  know  that  1  am  authorized  bv  the 
Great  Spiiit,  to  tell  you  that  you  niust  take 
your  liberty,  and  move  off  Irom  the  Cold 
Spring,  a.'id  attend  to  your  own  business,  and 
the  ministry,  and  all  other  people  must  do  so 
too;  this  is  not  my  own  doings;  I  am  com- 
manded to  do  it,  and  must  obey. 


Cor 
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"  Cornplanter  says  he  is  now  straight,  and 
you  must  clear  off  the  Indian  land." 

Afier  the  paper  containing  Cornplanter's 
history  of  the  world  had  been  read,  the  old 
man  rose,  and  addressed  the  council  in  a  few 
words,  and  told  them  he  was  commanded  to 
sing,  and  must  do  it,  notwithstanding  while 
people  were  in  the  council.  He  then  sang  an 
Indian  song;  after  the  conclusion  thereof,  he 
made  a  speech  touching  upon  many  things  ; 
amongst  which  he  told  the  party  favourable  to 
improvements,  that  if  they  or  the  white  people 
ventured  to  |)ay  attention  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  Ihoy  should  go  beyond  the  ocean, 
where  the  custom  was  instituted; — that  the' 
Great  Spirit  did  not  wish  parents  of  children, 
to  employ  a  person  to  instruct  their  otl'spring  ; 
but  they  should  do  it  themselves; — that  the 


school-master  should  be  removed  off  their 
lands; — that  he  had  not  requested  him  to  re- 
turn last  lall  from  Philadelphia,  but  it  had  been 
the  doings  of  that  part  of  the  nation  who  did 
not  unite  with  him.  He  said  that  if  any  of 
the  Indians  wished  to  get  money,  they  should 
keep  a  number  of  hens,  to  the  amount  of  100 
from  which  they  could  get  eggs  that  could  be 
sold  lor  money;  which  was  thought  to  be 
luding  in  part,  to  the  manner  in  which  means 
might  be  procured  to  pay  for  schooling  their 
children  amongst  white  people.  Hesaid  much 
niiire,  too  tedious  to  note,  and  then  informed 
l''ri('nds  they  were  at  liberty  to  withdraw, 
(oie  leaving,  the  interpreter  was  told  that  we 
had  received  a  noie  from  Cornplanter,  desii 
the  school  should  be  dropped;  that  a  number 
of  the  natives  were  anxious  lor  its  continuance, 
but  as  soon  as  two  or  three  of  the  chiefs  of 
both  parties  would  go  to  the  school-house,  and 
there  request  the  school-master  to  discontinue, 
it  would  be  done;  and  we  should  move  off  im- 
mediately. The  school  was  a  suliject  that 
concerned  themselves  entirely;  and  they  must 
conclude  amongst  themselves,  what  was  to  be 
done  vvilh  it,  before  we  could  move  therein. 
Both  parlies  should  unite  in  something,  and 
then  our  way  would  be  clear.  The  Indians 
had  requested  a  school-master  to  come  on,  and 
but  a  short  time  since,  most  of  their  people 
were  in  tavour  thereof,  and  until  they  could 
unite  in  something,  we  did  not  know  what 
could  be  done  by  us.  Both  parties  informed 
us  they  umlerstood  our  views,  and  we  took  our 
leave  of  them.  The  next  day  there  were  from 
t  VI  enty -three  to  twenty -seven  scholars  at  school. 
About  noon,  one  of  the  chiefs  came  and  in- 
formed the  teacher,  he  was  appointed  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  result  of  yesterday's 
council;  which  was,  that  the  school  was  still 
to  be  continued,  as  it  had  been  for  some  time 
past,  until  their  council  should  be  held  at  Buf- 
falo in  the  Spring;  at  which  time  ihey  would 
see  further  respecting  it.  He  said  they  were 
delermined  it  should  go  on,  and  were  well  sa- 
shed with  what  Friends  had  told  them  in 
council  yesterday,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  chiefs  of -each  party,  to  inform  the 
teacher  jointly,  before  it  could  be  broken  up. 
Near  the  close  of  the  school,  he  addressed  the 
scholars  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Under  this  date  the  teacher  writes  in  his 
iiipiiioranduins  :  "Afier  the  close  of  school,  1 
came  on  some  distance  with  Robinson  the 
chief;  niol  the  young  man  coming  with  a 
sleigh  for  me,  in  which  I  rode  two  or  three 
miles.  When  I  arrived  at  the  river,  I  found 
my  skiff  was  split  from  end  to  end,  which  no 
doubt  had  been  done  by  some  of  the  natives 
opposed  to  the  school.  Oh!  that  I  may  be  en- 
abled toconduct  like  a  Christian  amongst  them." 
"  18th. — Two  of  the  natives  were  here;  one 
of  whom  asked  ine  bow  it  would  be  respecting 
teaching  the  i)oys  to  sing  psalms,  as  he  found 
some  of  their  people  weie  somewhat  disposed 
that  way.  I  told  him  I  could  not  do  it;  that 
we  as  a  people  did  not  practice  singing,  and  if 
their  chiefs  requested  singing  to  be  taught 
in  school,  I  could  not  do  it;  but  was  ready  to 
move  oil'  and  give  up  my  place,  &c.  Other 
conversation  passed  upon  different  subjects  and 
he  left  us. 


"  24lh,  Seventh-day. — Have  been  pretty 
busily  engaged  at  work  in  beginning  to  put  up 
a  house  to  reside  in  nest  Spring  and  Summer 
after  the  family  leaves  here.  I  understand 
there  is  a  council  being  held  to-day  amongst 
the  natives;  1  have  heard  it  was  relaiive  to 
the  school.  What  a  close  searching  time  the 
present  one  is  with  them.  Oh  !  that  they 
might  be  directed  by  best  wisdom  and  become 
a  thriving  people." 

The  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  produced  no  doubt,  in  part  by  the  mis- 
chievous insinuations  of  white  people,  who 
wished  to  keep  the  Indians  in  ignorance,  and 
ingratiate  themselves  in  their  good  opinions, 
that  they  might  more  readily  get  possession  of 
their  land,  made  the  situation  of  the  resident 
Friends  very  difficult  and  seemingly  hazard- 
ous, without  great  prudence  on  their  part, 
'i'he  whites  were  evidently  opposed  to  Friends; 
and  whilst  they  were  instilling  unfounded  ap- 
prehensions that  the  Quakers  were  seeking  to 
obtain  the  land  from  the  natives,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  "  poor  Indian,"  had  he  been 
as  much  awakened  to  that  danger  from  his 
evil  advisers,  and  at  all  future  periods  main- 
tained his  opposition  to  the  incroachments  of 
the  many  unprincipled  people  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded.  Friends  had  purchased  a 
farm  for  themselves; — they  never  thought  of 
any  compensatif)n  from  Indians,  for  any  ser- 
vice proffered  them.  Large  sums  of  money 
were  raised  by  Friends  in  England,  and  by 
Friends  in  this  country,  to  promote  the  civili- 
zation of  that  untutored  people,  and  whatever 
was  needed,  which  the  farm  and  the  mill  did 
not  yield,  was  paid  for  out  of  those  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  Indians, 
had  they  constantly  maintained  their  suspicions 
of  the  danger  of  losing  their  land  towards 
those  while  people,  who  have  had  no  other 
object  in  view,  but  to  deprave  them,  and  then 
get  their  property. 

(To  he  continued.) 


A  Word  to  Parents- 
There  is  great  need  of  parents  being  watch- 
ful over  their  children  in  this  day  of  lukewarm- 
ness  and  degeneracy  in  our  Society.  There 
is  need  of  their  being  awakened  to  a  lively 
sense  of  the  great  responsibilities  resiing  upon 
them,  as  being  in  a  measure  accountable  for 
the  everlasting  welfare  of  the  precious  lambs, 
committed  to  their  charge.  Youth  have  many 
temptations  laid  before  them,  and  unless  they 
re  carefully  watched  over,  or  have  a  deep 
concern  for  themselves,  many  of  them  will  be 
very  likely  to  become  ensnared. 

If  some  who  are  unconcerned  for  themselves, 
or  for  Society,  and  who  perhaps  are  the  chil- 
dren of  some  of  the  foremost  in  our  ranks, 
step  aside  into  the  by-paths,  and  wander  from 
he  sheep-fold  of  Christ,  others  who  are  more 
concerned  for  the  Truth,  and  are  endeavouring 
to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  worthy  fathers, 
11  l)e  brought  into  deep  discouragement,  and 
will  have  to  go  mourning  on  their  way,  in 
orrow  and  sadness  of  heart. 
Such  as  these  ought  to  be   encouraged  to 
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hold  on  iheir  way,  and  to  take  up  the  resolu- 
tion of  Joshua:  "And  if  it  seem  evil  unlo  you 
to  serve  the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom 
ye  will  serve  ;  whether  the  gods  which  your 
fathers  served  that  were  on  the  other  side  of 
the  flood,  or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites  in  whose 
land  ye  dwell  ;  but  as  for  me  and  my  house, 
we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Joshua  xxiv.  15. 

Children  are  favoured  with  religious  impres- 
sions at  a  very  early  age  ;  and  care  should  be 
taken,  that  none  of  these  tender  impressions 
be  extinguished  ;  but  that  their  lhouy,hts  and 
desires  should  be  set  upon  heavenly  ihmgs,  and 
they  should  be  directed  to  that  inspeaking  Word 
of  Life,  which  would  lead  ihem  in  the  way  of 
Truth.  It  should  be  strongly  impressed  upon 
their  minds  the  importance  of  obeying  their 
Lord  and  Saviour,  as  he  makes  his  will  known 
in  their  hetirts,  and  that  their  present  and  fu- 
ture happiness  wholly  depends  upon  following 
Him.  It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out  the  way  in 
which  parents  are  to  train  up  their  children, 
but,  oh  I  that  there  was  a  deeper  and  more  liv- 
ing concern  resting  upon  them,  to  seek  ability 
where  it  can  be  found,  to  train  them  up  in  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

There  is  a  great  deal  said  in  these  days  in 
regard  to  the  dear  youth  following  the  vain 
fashions  and  customs  of  the  world,  often  com- 
paring Ihem  10  the  prodigal  son.  This  is  often 
mournfully  a  just  comparison.  Oh!  that  all, 
both  old  and  young,  who  have  spent  their  por- 
tion, and  have  found  themselves  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  prodigal  son,  would  repent  and  re- 
turn to  their  Father's  house,  where  there  is 
bread  enough  and  to  spare.  But  alas  !  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared,  that  many  who  find  them- 
selves in  this  famishing  condition,  are  ready  to 
die  in  a  land  of  famine,  and  among  strangers, 
lather  than  to  return  to  their  Father's  house. 

Bui,  ye  accouniable  fathers  and  mothers, 
permit  me  as  a  child  to  query  with  you.  Can 
it  be  expected,  that  while  many  ol'  the  sheep 
are  going  astray,  the  lambs  will  forsake  their 
mothers,  and  cleave  to  the  fold  of  the  true 
Shepherd?  I  think  the  answer  must  be,  No. 
If  so,  then  it  is  evident,  that  the  relbrrnation 
must  begin  with  the  present,  that  the  rising 
generation  may  follow  after.  O!  how  many 
of  the  dear  youth  have  been,  as  it  were,  driven 
from  the  fold,  by  the  parents  stepping  aside 
into  the  by-paths!  How  have  the  lambs  been 
neglected  by  some,  who  have  been  too  much 
bound  up  in  the  things  of  this  world  ;  by  an 
undue  pursuit  after  worldly  riches,  and  by 
coming  into  a  careless  and  unconcerned  stale 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  souls,  and  for 
Zion's  prosperity  !  If  parents  love  their  chil- 
dren or  the  Truth,  as  professed  by  our  worthy 
predecessors,  will  they  not  endeavour,  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness  and  wisdom,  to  train  them 
up  in  the  simplicity  of  it? 

And  though  they  cannot  impart  grace,  will 
they  not  point  out  to  ihem,  as  ability  is  afford- 
ed, where  the  Fountain  is,  that  they  too  may 
come  and  drink,  and  see  that  the  waters  there- 
of are  pure?  What  a  pity  it  would  be,  if  any 
who  have  the  care  of  the  tender  offspring, 
should  not  know  for  themselves,  from  whence 
these  pure  waters  flow,  and  consequently 
should  not  know  where  to  direct  their  children, 
that  they  also   might   find  those   nourishing 


streams,  which  make  glad  the  whole  heritage 
of  God.  O!  that  Friends  might  have  more 
and  more  of  a  living  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children  ;  that  they  may  not  go  forth 
into  the  world  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  al- 
lurements and  pleasures  thereof.  May  your 
prayers  ascend  like  incense  from  the  altar, 
unto  the  throne  of  grace,  day  and  night  for 
your  children,  that  they  may  come  up  in  the 
love  and  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  bear  a  faithful 
testimony  to  His  truth  in  the  earth,  and  gain 
an  eternal  inheritance  in  the  everlasting  king- 
dom of  rest  and  peace,  where  ihey  may  sing 
songs  and  praises  to  the  Lamb  forever  and 
ever. 

This  is  the  prayer  and  sincere  desire  of  one 
who   loves  the  blessed  cause,  who  desires  the 
prosperity  of  truth  in  the  earth,  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Zion  above  all  things  else. 
Lincohi,  Vt.,  Eighth  montli,  1849. 


letters  of  Sarali  [Lyncs]  Grubb. 

(Continueil  from  page  334.) 

To . 

"Sudbury,  Eighth  Month  3rd,  1840, 
"  My  de.\r  Friend, 

"Thine  of  the  thirteenth  ult.  was  the  ear- 
liest intimation  received  here,  of  the  escape 
from  all  '  the  evil  to  come,'  of  that  singularly 
devoted,  chosen  servant  of  the  Lord,  Daniel 
Wheeler,  whose  course  was  marked  with  trials 
of  no  common  weight  in  the  scale  of  human 
suffering  ;  yet  how  like  Job  was  the  bent  of  his 
mind  !  lor  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  a  lan- 
guage, at  once  ascribing  righteousness,  and 
wisdom,  and  praise  to  the  Moat  High.  'The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  Thus  this 
great  and  good  man  '  kept  the  faith,  foiigli 
good  tight;'  passing  on  through  a  world  of 
probation,  finishing  his  course  in  the  fvlness 
of  lime,  and  has  won  a  crown  which  eclipses 
the  splendour  of  the  richest  earthly  diadem, 
and  which  shall  never,  never,  fade  away.  Oh 
how  delightful  is  ihe  thought  of  such  glory 
Words  would  fail  in  the  attempt  to  set  it  forth, 
and  it  is  too  dazzling  for  us  to  behold  in  all  its 
refulgence,  while  inhabiting  these  decay 
tabernacles;  yet  is  there  an  evidence  indubitable 
accompanying  the  view,  'seen  through  a  glass 
darkly.'  Thou  wilt  unite  with  me  in  the  con- 
fession, that  even  this  sight  is  frequently  veiled 
from  us:  yes,  even  our  prayers  (at  times) seem 
not  to  penetrate  the  cloud  with  which  the  poor 
mind  is  covered.  It  is  for  us  to  bow  low,  un- 
der a  sense  of  our  helplessness,  and  wait  on  ; 
for  '  Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  since 
thy  days,  and  caused  the  duyspring  to  know 
his  place?'  The  '  faithful  Creator,'  the  mighly 
God,  is  known,  to  those  whose  eye  is  singly 
and  constantly  turned  to  Him,  to  keep  His 
covenant  with  the  night  as  with  ihe  day;  for 
the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
Him. 

"  My  love  is  to  thy  dear ,  and  vour 

precious  little  flock.  May  the  blessing  attached 
lo  the  persevering  soul  be  yours;  and  to  the 
dear  young  man,  thy  assistant,  I  desire  to  be 
kindly  remembered  ;  and  to  each  of  the  circle 


in  ihy  family,  whom  I  have  seen  and  felt  in- 
leresled  about.  To  them  that  'follow  on  to 
know  the  Lord,  His  going  forth  is  prepared  as 
ilie  morning  ;  and  He  shall  come  unto  them  as 
the  rain,  as  the  latter  and  former  rain  unto  the 
earth.' 

"  Thou,  my  dear  and  truly  disinterested 
medical  friend,  wilt  almost  naturally  look  for 
some  account  of  the  state  of  my  health.  I 
fancy  the  nervous  system  is  weak  and  irritable, 
but  I  seek  after  'a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,'  so 
high  in  its  value.  I  am  able  to  assume  cheer- 
fulness in  demeanour,  fur  which  my  mind  feels 

truly  thankful 

I  remain 

Thy  sincerely  affectionate 
and  obliged  friend, 

Sarah  Grubb." 

to  ojte  of  her  children. 

"Ninth  montli,  1840. 

"  Thy  letter  received  yesterday,  gratifies  us 
much.  How  glad  will  thy  molher  be  to  see 
thee  again  in  the  fulness  oftiine!  ....  Ah! 
my  dear,  did  I  not  iell  thee  1  saw  the  gor- 
geously attired  Agag  coming  forth  amongst  us, 
with  Ihe  language,  'Surely  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past?'  and  so  it  seems;  for  what  else 
mean  the  eloquence,  the  mouth  which  utters 
fine  things  ;  things  pleasing  to  the  natural  ear, 
but  void  of  tlje  life,  the  power,  the  demonstra- 
tion, which  is  of  the  spirit,  not  the  mere  let- 
ter ?  ....  '  With  stammering  lips,  and  an- 
other tongue,  will  He  speak  to  this  people;'  so 
dwell  deep  in  thy  spirit,  that  thou  mayest  dis- 
cern between  thai  which  serveth  God,  and  that 
which  serveth  Him  not;  and  when  that  which 
is  out  of  the  Divine  life  gives  thee  pain,  bear 
it;  and  He,  the  rich  Rewaider,  will  reward 
thy  patience,  and  grant  thee  more  and  more  of 
the  heavenly  anointing,  which  teacheth,  so  that 
we  may  '  know  all  things.' 

"  So  thou  attended  the  Quarterly  Meeting  at 

.     Dear !   I  should  be  glad  of 

some  of  her  company.  Ah!  how  few  there 
are  who  can  Say  to  the  great,  the  learned,  the 
wise,  the  noble  among  men,  '  We  have  not  so 
learned  Christ  ;'  for  it  is  common,  ah !  too 
coinmon,  to  try  lo  learn  Him,  without  learning 
of  Him  ;  for  He  saith,  '  I  am  meek  and  lowly 
in  heart.'  Now  as  this  meekness  and  lovvli- 
ness  is  the  groundwork  of  all  true  religion, 
does  it  not  behove  us  to  submit  to  the  experi- 
ence of '  the  axe'  being  'laid  lo  the  root  of  the 
tree  ?'  that,  as  in  ihe  fallen  nature,  we  cherish 
pride,  and  are  repugnant  to  that  which  annihi- 
lates self,  the  heart  being  prepared  for  the 
growth  of  the  true  seed  or  '  root,'  our  '  fruit' 
may  be  '  unto  holiness,  and  ihe  end  everlast- 
ing life.'  This  likewise  produces  peace  lo  all 
those  who  seek  peace,  and  pursue  it,  in  a  way 
to  find  il  ;  even  in  humble  acquiescence  with 
the  Divine  will.'  " 


To  THE    SAME. 

".Sudbury,  Ninth  mo.,  1840. 

"  I  look   to  that  protection   for  thee  every 

way,  which,   without   presumption,   I   humbly 

may  style,  'the  Rock  of  my  salvation,'  hither- 

to.     Thou  dost  not  want  to  be  told  that  we 
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dearly  love  thee.     Jlay  we  look  from  all  crea-j  Lamb's  army,   Daniel  Wheeler.     It  may  be 
ted   thinf^s,   for   true  and   settled   comfort   or  confessed  that  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  the  eve 


peace,  even  to  the  vncreated  power  in  which 
our  consolation  and  strength  is  to  be  found  ! 

"  In    my   walk   this  forenoon,  on  the  Cor- 
nard  Road,  I  saw  a  poor  worm.     It  lay  in  the 


blessed,  and  most  glorious  cause,  and  thai  he 
died  in  the  field  of  battle.  I  have  no  idea  ihat 
sitch  a  man''s  laying  down  his  bones  in  a  cer- 
tain place  is  without  a  peculiar  call  to  that  part 


path,  exposed   to  the  foot  of  man.     It  seemed 'of  our  community,   to  see  how  far  they  are 
lobe  my  brother  or  sister ;   for  oh  !   I  thought,  I  found   in   the  same  faith,  in  the  same  self-de- 


how  like  myself,  thou  worm  of  the  dust,  just  in 
the  way  to  be  trodden  on!  I  will  put  thee  in  a 
place  of  safety:  so  I  removed  it;  and,  rather 
unexpectedly,  found  there  was  life  in  it,  though 
it  looked  battered,  and  almost  covered  with 
dust. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  First-day  Morn- 
ing IMeeting  wearied  thee.  I  am  confirmed  in 
my  judgment,  long  since  formed,  that  [some 
among  us]  are  Episcopalians,  not  Quakers. 

"  Thy  views,  my  dear,  are  correct  (I  will 
venture  to  assert  this  wilhoyt  the  sliadoui  of  a 
doubt)  as  to  the  appointed  means  of  our  sal- 
vation. Would  it  not  be  derogating  from  the 
character  of  the  Creator,  to  conclude  that  He 
made  man  sinful  ?  He  who  pronounced  all 
His  works  '  good,'  '  very  good  ;'  He  who  is 
goodness  itself!  He  who  is  perfection  itself! — 
yes,  my  daughter,  it  would.  But,  seeing  that 
our  first  parents  fell  from  that  happy  and  dig- 
nified state,  in  which  they  were  formed  by  the 
Divine  Hand,  they  entailed  upon  their  offspring, 
not  sin,  but  {\\e  propensity  to  sin:  this  propen- 
sity, as  yet,  is  not  wholly  overcome,  for  '  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God  ;'  and  thus  '  in  Adam  all  die.'  But  it  is 
as  unsound  to  assert  that  we  are  born  into  this 
world  in  a  condition  polluted  by  iniquity,  as  to 
say,  that  He  who  so  pitied,  and  so  loved  man- 
l-ind,  after  the  fill,  as  to  send  His  beloved, 
and  only  begotten  Son  into  the  world,  to  pro- 
pitiate fir  the  sins  of  the  world,  created  man 
for  destruction.  As  thou  remarks,  we  ought 
to  be  thankful,  and  accept  with  humility  the 
wav  of  escape  pointed  out  by  matchless  mercy, 
without  presuming  on  the  impossibility  ofl 
things  not  revealed  ;  for  '  things  revealed  be- i 
long  unio  us,  and  to  our  children;  "but  secret^ 
things  belong  unto  God.'  We  may  be  assured; 
that  'as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  I 
shall   all    be   made   alive;'  by  which  I  under- 


nial,  and  giving  up  of  all  to  the  Lord. 

" Do  thou  tell  me,  if  thou  can 

how  far  arc  we  sensible  of  the  cloud  being  d 
pelled,  which  hath  covered  us  in  the  season  of 
the  Lord's  anger;  and  whether  the  joyful 
language  applies  unto  this  people,  '  Arise, 
shine;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.'  Could  my  spirit 
be  assured  of  this  being  the  case,  then  would 
gladness  fill  this  fluttering  heart ;  for  methinks 
it  would  be  more  to  me  than  the  possession  of 
all  earthly  good,  yea,  even  of  health  itself;  or 
to  be  as  Moses  in  his  last  old  age,  whose  '  eye 
was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.'  " 


lac-warc  Manufactory,  Painting,  &c. 

The  Boston  Advertiser  contains  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  new  work  on  China,  from  which 
the  following  passages  are  selected. 

We  found  in  Hipqua's  establishment  about 
forty  persons,  little  boys  just  beginning  their 
trade,  and  old  men,  engaged  on  the  best  work. 
The  ware  is  made  of  the  wood  of  a  kind  of 
light  fir.  This  is  floated  down  the  Pekiang 
from  the  forests,  and  vast  rafts  of  it,  with  num- 
bers of  persons  on  them,  like  those  that  go 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  always  be  seen 
just  above  Canton. 

The  workman  having  brought  the  wood  to 
the  required  shape  of  the  article,  and  smoothed 
it  carefully,  lays  on  a  coat  of  lac,  which  is  the 
gum  of  a  shrub,  and  may  be  tinged  of  any 
hue,  the  most  common  colours,  being  brown, 
black,  or  red.  It  is  at  first  poisonous  to  the 
touch,  and  the  workmen  are  careful  not  to 
handle  it  until  dry.  Suppose  a  fine  article  is 
being  prepared,  the  first  coat  is  very  carefully 
smoothed,  tlien  the  artist  puts  on  a  pair  of 
miiLinifying-glasses,  and  faitiifully  scrutinizing 
every  part,  picks  out  with  a  sharp  instrument 


stand,  that  all  arc  visited  by  the  quickening  I  ihe  most  minute  grain  that  may  have  found 
virtue  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  now,  as  this  is  iheijts  way  into  the  gum  without  being  perfectly 
spirit  which  giveth  life,  so  we  may  all  comeLmund ;  after  which  it  is  left  to  dry.    It  is  then 


from   sin  and  death,  to  holiness  and   life, 
the  holy  image  and  blessed   likeness,  in  which 
man  was  originally  created. 

"  Ah  !  we  have  few  amongst  us  now  who 
are  clear-siglited,  and  who,  therefore,  do  not 
'err  in  judgment,  and  stumble  in  vision;'  but 
still  there  are  a  few,  or  we,  as  people,  had  be- 
come extinct.  Our  iriinistry  is  much  in  the 
mixture.  Our  'silver'  is  become  dross,  and 
our'  '  gold  is  cankered.'  Even  some  of  the 
real  metal,  which  has  come  through  the  fire, 
has  great  need  of  being  melted  down  again, 
that  whatever  is  contracted,  which  will  not 
stand  the  ordeal,  may  be  removed." 


"  Sudbury,  Tcntii  mo.  Stli,  1840. 
"  My  dear,  kind  friend  E.  M.  gave  me  the 
first  intimation  of  the  exit  of  that  valiant  in  the 


bbed  a  long  time  with  a  smooth  stone,  and 
this  process  is  repeated  again  and  again  until 
the  several  coats  of  lac  are  polished  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  It  is  now  ready  for  or- 
namentation. A  skilful  hand  pricks  out  the 
designed  pattern  on  the  black  surface  with  a 
sharp  steel  point,  and  the  delicate  preparation 
of  gold  contained  in  little  porcelain  saucers  is 
laid  on  with  line  brushes.  'I'h's  being  finished, 
the  whole  is  once  more  carefully  examined, 
and  the  article  is  ready  for  sale. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  splendour  of  the  mag- 
nificent folding  screens  they  make  for  rooms; 
lari;e  landscapes  arc  represented,  and  scenes 
of  Chinese  gardens,  which  are  irrigated,  and 
in  which  bridges  and  boats  are  necessary  as 
well  as  ornamental.  A  fanciful  taste  occa- 
sionally colours  the  costumes  of  the  figures, 
and  the  borders  of  the  screen  glow  with  bril- 
liant flowers.     But  that  lacquer  work  is  most 


1  beautiful,  which,  not  profusely  gilded,  displays 
large  single  figures  upon  a  black  ground.  The 
effect  is  rich  and  striking.  The  large  chess- 
tables  have  shifting  tops,  one  side  adorned 
with  gilding,  and  the  other  forming  the  board, 
of  alternating  lacquer  and  mother  of  pearl. 
So  fine  is  some  of  the  work,  that  a  man  was 
engaged  for  six  entire  weeks  in  painting  a  fan 
which  I  bought.  His  brush  vvas  pointed  as  a 
needle,  and  the  gold  was  laid  on  line  by  line. 
In  one  apartment  set  aside  from  the  rest  of  the 
factory,  the  very  finest  work  was  finished,  and 
a  kind  of  oiled  gauze  was  spread  around  the 
walls  and  under  the  ceiling,  to  prevent  the 
smallest  particles  of  dust  from  Ailling  upon  the 
ware. 

On  our  return  we  tried  to  get  a  boat,  but  it 
being  very  low  tide,  we  could  not  cross  the 
mud  to  obtain  one,  and  were  obliged  to  thread 
our  way  back  through  the  lanes.  To  give  an- 
other specimen  of  Canton  jargon  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  we  asked  the  cooley  who  accom- 
panied us.  "Can  go  Hong  water  walkee?" 
that  is,  "Can  we  return  by  water?"  The 
cooley  answered,  "  Water  walkee  top  side," 
meaning  that  the  tide  was  running  up  stream 
strongly,  and  would  retard  us. 

Hipqua  brought  us  home  through  some  of 
the  most  respectable  streets,  which  were  com- 
paratively wide  and  quiet,  and  were  occupied 
by  the  houses  of  rich  Chinamen.  We  really 
saw  some  very  pretty  women.  It  was  Sunday, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  denote  the  day,  no 
sign  of  devotion,  no  Sabbath  stillness,  no  long 
trains  of  parents  and  children  flocking  to 
church  at  the  sound  of  the  bell.  A  few  joss 
sticks  snnoked  here  and  there,  but  they  burn 
at  all  times.  Here  was  the  eternal  throne  for 
ever  busy  ;  here  a  mandarin  and  officers  drag- 
ging along  a  chained  criminal  ;  and  here  the 
roar  of  a  street  theatre. 

The  furniture  of  the  Chinese  is  of  two  kinds, 
the  bamboo  and  the  rosewood.  The  first  is  ex- 
ceedingly light,  pretty,  and  adapted  for  a  warm 
climate,  withal  very  cheap.  The  stouter  parts 
or  frame  work  are  coloured  dark,  and  the  ends 
of  the- stalk,  tipped  with  ivory  or  horn.  The 
young  shoots  of  the  plant  are  interwoven  with 
those  of  stouter  growth  in  pretty  windings,  and 
book-cases,  tables,  sofas,  and  chairs  are  thus 
produced  at  small  cost. 

The  other  kind  of  furniture  is  far  more  cost- 
ly, very  heavy  and  solid.  It  is  made  of  a  kind 
of  rosewood  that  is  susceptible  of  high  polish, 
and  handsomely  carved,  looks  well.  One  end 
ol"  an  apartment  has  often  a  deep  alcove,  with 
an  enormous  sofa  filling  up  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  it,  and  as  this  is  in  some  cases 
made  with  very  short  legs,  it  is  elevated  on  a 
platform.  On  this  sofa  a  table,  nbotit  a  foot 
high,  is  generally  placed  so  as  to  enable  those 
reclining  at  full  length  to  help  themselves  to 
tea  or  sweetmeats. 

Some  book-cases  are  very  strangely  divided 
in  accordance  with  whimsical  taste,  into  shelves 
of  unequal  length  and  height,  so  that  volumes 
or  curiosities  do  not  appear  in  line.  This  is  so 
in  some  of  the  shops,  where  cases  are  seen  for 
goods  displayed  in  the  same  manner. 

The  tables  have  the  sides  and  edges  carved 
fancifully,  and  they  are  either  entirely  of  wood, 
or  set  with  a  marble  lop.     In  these  tables  the 
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stone,  which  is  also  used  for  the  scats  and 
backs  of  chairs,  is  variegated  hke  verd  antique 
or  Sienna  marbles. 

The  painters  are  a  numerous  class  in  old  and 
new  China  streets,  and  are  certainly  much 
belter  than  1  expected  to  find.  I  mean  those 
artists  who  have  learned  to  paint  in  the  Eng- 
lish style ;  though  the  genuine  artists,  who 
practice  in  the  native  I'ashion  are  very  good  in 
their  way.  The  portrait  painters,  who  work 
after  the  manner  of  their  Ibreliithers,  produce 
rude  pictures,  totally  devoid  of  shade  or  back- 
ground, and  very  stifTin  execution.  In  every 
artist's  studio  are  to  be  found  the  paintings  on 
what  is  called  rice  paper,  though  it  is  really 
made  from  the  bamboo.  This  is  very  brittle 
and  delicate,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
splendour  of  the  colours  employed  in  repre- 
senting the  trades,  life,  ceremonies,  religions, 
&c.,  of  the  Chinese,  which  all  appear  in  [>er- 
fect  truth  in  these  productions.  Everything 
enacted  in  life  from  the  highest  pageants  of 
religious  ceremonial  down  to  the  lowest  scenes 
of  debauchery,  are  given  in  the  painting.  Not 
only  the  proper  colours,  but  the  exact  attitudes 
of  the  figures  are  worthy  of  admiration. 
Then  there  are  landscapes,  boats,  birds,  ani- 
mals, fruit,  flowers,  fish  and  vegetables,  and 
all  may  be  obtained  for  a  very  reasonable 
sum,  in  boxes  or  bound  up  in  books.  They 
cost,  for  the  usual  class  of  excellence,  fi 
one  to  two  dollars  a  dozen,  which  is  not  high, 
when  we  consider  their  truth,  the  time  spent 
upon  them,  and  the  variety  of  colours  employ 
ed.  Or  you  may  order  a  set  comprising  the 
emperor,  empress,  and  the  chief  mandarins 
and  court  ladies  in  the  most  magnificent  attire, 
and  finished  like  miniatures  for  eight  dollars. 

Then  there  are  marriages  and  burial  cere- 
monies, punishments,  military  shows,  and  my- 
thological personages,  and  as  these  all  (except 
perhaps  the  last,)are  true  to  nature  and  custom, 
he  who  studies  them  has  a  belter  opportunity 
of  seeing  things  as  they  actually  exist  in  Chi- 
na, than  if  he  stayed  there  ten  years,  for  he 
would  miss  half  of  them.  Occasionally  in  the 
tea  hongs  I  found  etchings  of  fights  between 
the  Chinese  and  Tartars,  and  these  outlines  in 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  are  about  the  best  of 
their  productions,  and  seem  to  be  highly 
prized. 

The  Chinese  artists  also  paint  miniatures  on 
ivory.  The  prince  of  Canton  limnars,  is  Lam- 
qua,  who  is  celebrated  throughout  China,  and 
is  indeed  an  excellent  painter.  He  lakes  por- 
traits in  the  European  style,  and  his  colouring 
is  admirable.  His  facility  in  catching  a  like- 
ness is  unrivalled,  but  wo  betide  you  if  you  are 
ugly,  for  Lamqua  is  no  flatterer.  1  might  re- 
peat a  dozen  stories  of  his  blunlness,  but  they 
have  probably  all  found  their  way  into  print. 
He  sits  in  the  upper  story  and  is  very  glad  lo 
have  you  come  in  and  look  at  his  paintings, 
and  talk  over  the  fine  arts.  His  walls  are  de- 
corated with  his  own  copies  of  English  paint- 
ings and  he  possesses  the  engraved  works  of 
several  British  artists.  His  admiration  for 
Thomas  Lawrence  is  profound.  Seated  in  the 
large  room  are  a  number  of  his  pupils  and 
assistants,  copying  for  foreigners,  or  painting 
on  the  bamboo  paper.  Lamqua's  portraits  of 
Chinese   mandarins  or    hong    merchants    are 


scarcely  to  be  excelled.  He  not  only  gives  the 
dress  and  face,  but  throws  a  perfectly  cha- 
racteristic expression  into  the  countenance,  and 
introduces  as  an  accessary,  a  Chinese  land- 
scape very  successfully. 

In  connection  with  the  painters,  as  well  as 
with  the  shops  of  every  sort,  we  must  mention 
the  manner  in  which  goods  are  packed  for 
transportation.  This  is  as  much  a  curiosity  as 
the  articles  themselves,  and  is  worthy  of  all 
imitation  by  our  own  shopkeepers.  The  small- 
est atlicle  that  you  buy,  if  it  is  only  an  ivory 
seal,  is  placed  in  a  neat  little  box  conformed  to 
its  shape,  and  lined  with  rose-coloured  silk 
without  extra  charge.  Tineir  ingenuity  in 
packing  is  more  noticeable  in  the  silk  goods, 
because  they  are  folded  in  the  soft  bamboo 
paper  in  such  a  manner,  that  once  undone  no 
foreigner  can  restore  the  bundle  to  its  pristine 
shape  and  compactness.  And  the  large  shawls 
are  so  nicely  folded  that  the  fringe  is  not  d 
turbed  in  the  least,  and  wrapped  in  the  soft 
paper,  are  put  into  boxes  of  exact  size. 

The  lacquer-ware  is  packed  with-the  great 
est  care  in  soft  delicate  paper  clippings,  so  that 
It  cannot  be  moved  or  rubbed  in  the  least.  Then, 
the  whole  box  is  varnished  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  over  the  edges  long  strips  of  coarse  paper 
are  pasted,  the  maker's  name  in  English  ap- 
pearing on  one  of  the  pieces.  Thus  safe  and 
sound,  they  may  go  round  the  world  wilhou 
danger. 


Parental  Responsibilitj'. 
"  When  honest  parents  have  done  what  they 
could  or  can  do,  on  account  of  their  own,  and 
their  dear  children's  souls'  welfare,  all  may  be 
little  enough  ;  but  happy  those  poor  parents, 
who  being  tried  with  that  exceeding  biitercup, 
and  heart-breaking  exercise,  of  having  a  pro- 
digal son  or  daughier,  can  in  sincerity  appeal 
unto  the  Lord  on  this  wise, — Lord,  thou  kiiovv- 
est  I  have  done  my  best  for  my  children,  both 
by  humble  piayer  and  frequent  intercession 
with  thee  for  them,  as  well  as  by  example  and 
precept,  for  their  preservation.  But  what  will 
become  of  those  unhappy  parents,  who  have 
afforded  their  children  neither  good  examples 
nor  precepts,  but  disregarded  the  greatest  busi- 
ness of  their  time;  that  is,  of  working  out 
their  own  salvation;  and  therefore  have  ne- 
glected, and  by  that  neglect  rendered  them- 
selves incapable,  to  bring  up  iheir  children  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ? 
\Vhal  I  say  will  become  of  such  parents, 
when  they  see  the  miscarriages  and  bad 
courses  of  any  of  their  offspring?  being  con- 
scious in  thi^mselves,  of  their  sinful  neglect 
touching  their  education,  and  may  be  obli"ed 
to  conl'ess,  and  sorrowfully  reflect  on  them- 
selves for  this  their  deficiency,  as  being  in  some 
sort  accessa,rv  to  the  ruin  of  their  poor  chil- 
dren."—Z?.  Hall. 


Detraction. — "I  beseech  you,  dear  Friends, 
bear  this  further  caution  and  following  word  of 
exhortation,  that  is  to  say,  carefully  beware  of 
and  avoid  that  vile  and  anti-christian  practice  of 
evil  surmising,  backbiting,  or  spreading  evil  re- 
ports of  any  broiheror  sister  behind  their  backs. 


but  rather,  if  any  of  us  should  hear  something 
amiss  concerning  any  Friend,  let  such  who  hear 
it,  in  a  friendly  and  brotherly  manner,  go  to  the 
person  of  whom  the  report  is  raised,  lovingly 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  tenderly 
admonish  as  the  case  may  require;  pursuant 
to  that  cordial  and  Christian  direction  of  the 
aposile,  'Bielhren  if  a  man  be  overtaken  with 
a  fault,  ye  that  are  spiritual,  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  th_y- 
self,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted  ;'  ever  mnidlbl 
of  Christ's  excellent  precept,  'And  as  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  so  to 
them  likewise.'  " — D.  Hall. 


Anecdote  of  a  Starling. — A  starliiig  had  a 
nest  and  reared  young  ones  under  the  eaves  of 
the  roof,  within  the  basin  of  a  drain-pipe  which 
receives  and  carries  ofT  the  water  from  the 
gutters.  Here  1  used  to  see  the  mother  com- 
ing to  feed  her  young  ones,  which  she  did  fre- 
quently. They  were  very  voracious,  and  as 
they  got  stronger  they  pushed  foruartl  so 
eagerly  to  obtain  the  first  supply  of  ibod,  that 
they  fell  out  of  the  basin  one  after  another. 
Three,  I  know, -fell  out,  one  of  which  was 
killed.  The  others  were  taken  up  unhurt,  and 
I  had  them  placed  in  a  basket,  covered  over 
with  netting,  which  was  hung  up  near  the  nest, 
in  expectaiion  that  the  mother-bird  would  not 
fail  to  supply  them.  This  was  done  over  night, 
and  next  morning  I  found  to  my  surprise  that 
one  bird  had  disappeared;  so  I  watched  to  see 
what  would  become  of  the  remaining  one.  It 
made  a  great  crying  to  arrest  its  parent's  atten- 
tion, and  the  parent  was  not  unmindful  of  it : 
I  saw  her  fly  near  the  basket  with  food  in  her 
bill.  She  settled  on  the  roof  and  gutter  within 
sight  of  the  basket,  but  went  away  without  try- 
ing to  feed  the  prisoner.  This  was  done  se- 
veral times,  and  at  last,  I  discovered  her  object: 
for  the  young  bird's  hunger  becoming  more 
and  more  pressing,  it  continued  struggling  to 
reach  the  food,  and  contrived  to  gut  out 
through  the  netting,  when  it  fell  to  the  ground 
without  injury.  Though  unable  to  fly, "it  was 
strong  upon  its  feet,  and  ran  upon  the  lawn. 
The  parent  now  came  down  to  it  with  food  as 
before,  but  not  yet  to  feed  it :  she  flew  on  a 
little  way  from  it,  and  so  enticed  it  into  the 
corner  of  a  shrubbery  under  a  wall,  where  I 
discovered  the  missing  young  one  also,  and 
where  she  constantly  fed  them  throughout  the 
day. — Couch  on  Instinct. 


Avarice  is  a  principle  not  only  detestable  in 
its  nature,  but  prejudicial  to  the  possessor  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  alienalrs  the  mmd  from  God, 
frequently  lends  to  dislioncstv  among  men,  and 
what  is  worse,  is  a  disorder  that  is  iianlly  ever 
cured.  "  Other  passions  have  their  holidays," 
says  one  "  but  avarice  never  suflers  its  votaries 
to  rest."  _ 

A  wealthy  merchant  having  lost  by  one 
shipwreck  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  ordered  his  clerk  to  distribute 
one  thousand  pounds  among  the  poor,  addiu"-, 
"  If  my  fortune  is  going  at  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  at  a  lump,  it  is  high  time  to  make  sure 
of  some  part  of  it  before  it  is  gone." 
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THE  FKIEND. 


The  following  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Norfolk  Herald,  is  copied  from  the  Inquirer  of  this 
city. 

THE  IDIOT  BOY. 


BY   EFSILON. 

Thoutrhts  sujffestcd  by  reading  "  The  Village  Doc 
tor,"  in  the  May  No.  of  Blackwood's  Magazme  for 
this  year,  1849. 

Strangers  would  pausie,  with  admiration  gazing 

Upon  the  features  in  their  perfect  mould,— 
The  soft,  dark  eyes,  their  lids  so  meekly  raising — 

The  ivory  brow  beneath  its  curls  of  gold. 
The  face  was  of  a  child — though  bud  and  blossom, 

For  fifteen  summers  had  enwreathed  his  home, 
Slill  leaned  his  head  upon  his  molher's  bosom. 

Still  with  his  hand  in  her's  he  loved  to  roam. 

Slight  was  his  form,  yet  graceful  in  its  motion, 

And  sweet  the  voice  that  breathed  one  word  alone; 
And  Ihat—uh  who  that  feels  a  child's  devotion. 

But  knows  his  mother's  was  that  dearest  one  ? 
And  she— her  soul  was  filled  to  overHowing, 

or  wild  and  passionate  tenderness  for  him. 
But  on  his  image  every  thought  bestowing. 

From  early  morning  to  the  twilight  dim. 

He  held  a  silent  sympathy  with  nature, 

And  with  a  strange,  sweet  smile,  would  gaze  around. 
And  joy,  like  light,  would  brighten  every  feature, 

When  in  some  mossy  cleft  a  flower  he  found. 
The  wild. bird  in  the  shady  forest  singing— 

The  dream.like  music  of  the  soulliern  breeze — 
The  butterfly  its  sunny  pathway  winging, 

Each  had  a  charm  the  gentle  boy  to  please. 

He  had  no  memory  of  days  departed. 

His  thoughts  like  rosy  shadows  came  and  went — 
He  was  not  one  of  those,  the  weary-hearted— 

Who  gaze  with  sorrow  on  a  life  mis-spent. 
Each  time  when  winter  came  with  sombre  vesture, 

And  ho  beheld  the  feathery  flakes  of  snow, 
He  hailed  them  with  the  same  astonished  gesture, 

Nor  knew  that  he  had  seen  it  long  ago. 

And  still,  with  every  little  new  found  treasure. 

His  hasty  footsteps  to  his  mother  led  ; 
Clasped  in  her  arms  he  knew  a  sweeter  pleasure, 

Than  he  who  feels  a  crown  upon  his  head. 
Poor  and  a  widow  was  that  lonely  mother, 

And  by  her  daily  labour  fed  her  child  ; 
Yet  tliere  was  no  one  "knew  her  but  to  love  her;" 

She  was  so  gentle  and  to  all  so  mild. 

At  last  the  messenger  of  death  appearing. 

Gave  warning  that  the  mother's  hour  was  nigh, 
Wlicn  on  life's  scenes,  however  sad  or  cheering. 

The  mortal  form  must  close  the  glazing  eye. 
She  had  no  fear — but  oh  1  the  speccijless  sorrow 

That  swelled  her  heart,  and  seemed  to  press  hei 
brain. 
As  picturing  to  herself  the  dreary  morrow. 

She  thought  her  boy  would  call  on  her  in  vain. 


Ah  Oiis  it  is  that  aye  forbids  our  deeming 
When  by  the  form  of  death  we  sit  and  weep. 

That  aller  all  it  may  be  only  seeming. 

And  the  dear  eyes  are  closed  in  slumber  deep ! 

'Tis  not  the  pallid  brow, or  purple  tinging 

Of  tiie  once  rosy  lip  that  proves  the  most; 
Nor  the  dim  orbs  just  seen  through  lashes  fringing. 

That  tell  of  life  and  hope  forever  lost. 
Bui,  oh  ;   when  tears  and  cries,  our  grief  revealing. 

Fail  to  e.-jcite  a  .soolhing  look  or  tone, 
Tlien  how  intense  becomes  the  bitter  feeling 

Thai  even  with  the  loced  we  are  alune ! 

Poor  boy  !  when  by  each  little  fond  endeavour 

His  thouglit  could  prompt  he  had  essayed  in  vain, 
To  win  onclook  from  eyes  now  closed  forever. 

One  word  from  lips  that  ne'er  should  speak  again, 
WiUi  a  sweet  patience,  he  who  knew  not  sorrow. 

Close  by  the  bier  sat  down,  of  hope  possest. 
Nor  Icll  her  side  till  on  the  weary  morrow. 

Exhausted  nature  claimed  and  (bund  her  rest. 

Then  to  the  home  of  one  who  loved  his  mother. 

Even  from  her  youth,  the  lonely  one  was  borne  ; 
They  deemed  he'd  lose  all  memory  of  another. 

And  of  the  lovely  tie  so  rudely  torn. 
So  on  that  lovely  grave  the  rose  of  summer. 

Blossomed  and  drooped,  and  autumn  hastened  by, 
Bearing  rich  blessings  like  an  angel-comer,— 

Giving  new  glory  to  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  there  were  strangers  in  that  sacred  dwelling. 

Where  love  had  wept  and  innocence  reposed  ; 
Gay,  happy  faces  of  contentment  telling. 

And  shouts  of  laughter  when  their  labours  closed. 
And  often  to  the  cottage  windows  gliding, 

A  fair,  sad  boy  would  gaze  a  moment  in. 
Then  with  a  plaintive  tone,  as  half  in  chiding. 

Would  murmur  "  mother,"  and  depart  again. 

This  could  not  last— day  after  day  declining 

Gave  deeper  shadows  to  the  mournful  eyes. 
Though  the  soft  curls  upon  his  forehead  shining. 

Still  seemed  too  bright  for  aught  beneath  the  skies 
And  ere  the  autumn  glory  had  departed. 

They  laid  him  gently  by  his  mother's  side: 
There  rest  tliey  both  in  peace— the  weary-bcarted— 

Whom  time  nor  death  shall  ne'er  again  divide. 

Nurfolk,  August  9th,  ltil9. 


THS  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH  25,   1849. 


But  wherefore  dwell  upon  th( 

God  gave  sweet  rapture  to  the  sn 
As  on  its  plumes  of  glory  upward 

The  joyous  spirit  knew  all  grief 
Morn  came- and  the  pure  sunlighl 

Gave  to  that  solemn  brow  a  radi 
So  calm  she  looked,  you  might 
dreaming. 

But  for  the  coldness  of  the  placi 


scene  of  parting? 


last, 

,vas  past. 

nt  grace — 

liave   thought   her 

,  face. 


"  Mother  !"— how  like  a  bird's  the  note  came  sounding 

From  Ihc  red  park  d  li|...  that  smiled  \Alh  joy  ; 
As,  with  his  wonted  sli-p  of  airy  bounding, 

He  came— the  orphan  child— the  idiot  boy  ! 
The  shroud— the  bier— the  face  of  marble  whiteness, 

Seemed  to  inspire  with  wonder,  not  with  dread. 
As  he  stood  gazing  in  his  youthful  hrighlncss. 

The  Ihuughtless  living  on  the  unconscious  dead. 

Mother— aUs,  that  word  so  often  filling 

Her  soul  with  joy  no  language  might  impart, 

Gives  to  the  air  a  music  soft  and  thrilling, 
But  wakes  no  echo  in  tho  silent  heart. 


We  should  suppose  that  the  mere  love  of 
humnn  bulchery  prompted  the  deslruction  of 
the  Kaffirs,  even  if  the  charge  against  them 
was  true.  Where  do  military  men  find  the 
honour  which  their  bravcr_y  is  supposed  to 
confer,  in  such  operations  as  the  following: — 

''Cause  and  Cost  of  War.— Sir  William 
Molesworlh  slated  in  "the  British  Parlianieni, 
last  year,  that  the  war  with  the  Kaffirs,  in 
India,  which  cost  iheBrilish  nation  £-2,50(l,000 
(.$12,0U(),0l)U,)  was  occasioned  by  the  loss  of 
one  a.\e  and  two  goals,  which  were  alleged  lo 
have  hccn  stolen  by  the  Kaffirs." 


have  the  beams  taken  out  of  their  own  eyes, 
before  professing  Christians  attempt  to  e.xtract 
the  mote  from  their  brother's  eye. 

"  Western  Africa. — An  e.xpedition  went  up 
the  Gambia  in  the  beginning  of  May,  to  inflict 
punishment  on  a  native  king  who  had  grossly 
insulted  the  British  flag,  in  the  person  of  the 
Governor,  Mr.  R.  G.  Macdonnell.  On  ihe  6th 
of  May  they  succeeded  in  burning  the  fortified 
town  of  Bambacoo,  though  not,  it  appears, 
without  considerable  difficulty,  having  first 
tried  to  make  a  breach  in  the  place,  and  then 
storm  it,  without  effect.  They  then  proceeded 
to  Keeming,  the  capital  of  ihe  nalive  prince, 
part  of  which  they  burnt,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  it,  finding  it  (the  wriler  says)  imprac- 
ticable. They  then  determined  to  return,  which 
they  did  without  much  loss,  though  continually 
harrassed  by  the  enemy.  Tho  English  loss 
was — five  men  killed,  and  two  officers  and 
twenty  men  wounded." 

RECEIPTS. 
Received  of  Jehu  I'awcett,  Agent,  Salem,  0.,  for  Da. 
vid  F.Harris,  Daniel  Boulton,  Jeptha  Fawcett,  Robert 
Miller,  Christopher  Allen,  each  $U,  vol.  22,  and  for 
Nathan  Warrington,  SIO  vols.  18  to  22  ;  F.  H.  Inman, 
Slatersville,  R.  I.,  Sfi,  vols.  20,  21,  and  22  ;  Micajah 
Bailey,  Barnesville,  O.,  §2,  to  37  vol.  23  ;  John  King, 
Ledyard,  N.  Y.,  for  Alfred  King,  Martha  Heazlit,  and 
Ebenezer  Young,  each  82,  vol.  7,  B.  F. 

i  ERRATA. 

In  our  last  number,  in  the  first  column  of 
page  382,  2 1st  line  from  the  bottom,  "  affords 
no  comfort," should  read  "affords  me  comfort." 

And  in  the  middle  column  on  page  3S4, 
"  Seventh  monlh,  1847,"  should  read  "  Se- 
venth month,  1849." 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
"The  Associaiion  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  inlend 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  for  coloured 
men  and  women,  early  in  Tcnih  monlh,  and 
wish  to  employ  suitable  teachers  for  each 
school.  Early  application  to  be  made  lo  cilher 
of  the  undernamed, 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second  St. 
Edwaid  Brown,  Prune  below  Si.vth, 
Israel  H.  Johnson,  No.  3.)  High  Street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  fiio.  16lh,  1849. 

WANTED 
A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  ihe  Rasp, 
berry  street  Coloured  School.  Apply  lo  Mary 
Eves,  norih  side  of  Pine,  4  doors  above  Tenth 
street;  or  Martha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252 
Spruce  street. 


own  men  killed  and   twenty 
mpt    to    punjsh    a    corn- 


Seven  of 
wounded,  'n 
pany  of   ignorant   Africans  for  ihsu 


h  flag"^!  One  town  of  the  natives  and  part 
of  another  burnt  down,  but  how  many  of  the 
inhabitants  deliberately  murdered  we  are  not 
informed,  and  all  this  for  the  honour  of  a  na- 
tion of  philanthropists,  who  make  great  show 
of  efforts  to  arrest  the  cruellies  of  the  abomi- 
able  slave-trade— and  to  spread  Christianity 
among   the  East    Indians.      How   needful    to 


A   your. J 
Store,  enqu 


WANTED 

n-.  ,  to  assist  in  Friends'  Bock 
at  No.  84  Mulberry  Street. 


Died,  at  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  on  the  14th  inst.,  Mary 
M.  Sheitard,  in  the  40th  year  of  her  age,  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  tho  Society  of  Friends. 
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For  "Tlie Friend" 

Iron  Bridge  at  Mcnai  Straits. 

In  llie  early  part  of  the  last  volume  of"  The 
Friend,"  there  was  a  notice  of  <i  proposed  rail- 
way bridge  of  iron  to  be  thrown  over  the 
Menai  Straits,  which  separate  the  island  of 
Anglesea  from  the  VVelsh  coast.  The  follow- 
ing, which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the 
London  Times,  will,  it  is  thought,  prove  inter- 
esting. 

."  Menai  Straits,  Tuesday  Evening. 

"During  the  early  part  of  the  day  multitudes 
visited  the  tower-!,  tubes,  and  buue  stages 
where  they  were  constructed,  with  a  view  to 
possess  themselves  of  every  information  con- 
nected with  the  apparatus  and  vast  piles  of 
masonry.  The  masonry  work,  by  reason  of 
its  gigantic  character,  attracted  great  attention. 
The  abutments,  on  either  side  of  the  straits 
are  huge  pilesof  masonry.  Thatonthe  Angiesea 
side  is  143  feet  high,  and  173  feet  long.  The 
wing  walls  of  both  terminate  in  splendid  pe- 
destals, and  on  each  are  two  colossal  lions 
co»c/to/I^  of  Egyptian  design,  lii"iing  tlicir  lime- 
stone foreheads  in  the  face  of  every  train. 
These  lions,  like  the  tube  they  adorn,  are  on  a 
gigantic  scale, each  being  25  feet  long,  12  feet 
high  though  crouched,  9  feet  abaft  the  body, 
and  each  paw  2  feet  4  inches.  Each  weighs 
30  tons.  There  is  some  intention  of  surmount- 
ing the  central  lower  with  a  colossal  figure  of 
Biilannia,  HO  feet  high. 

"  The  towers  for  supporting  the  tube  are  of 
a  like  magnitude  with  the  entire  work.  The 
great  Britannia  tower  in  the  cen're  of  the 
straits  is  62  by  .52  feet  at  its  base;  its  total 
height  from  the  bottom.  230  feet ;  it  contains 
148,625  cubic  feet  of  limestone,  and  144,6'<!5 
of  sandstone;  it  weighs  20,000  ions;  and  there 
are  387  tons  of  cast  iron  built  into  it  in  the 
shape  of  beams  and  girders.  lis  province  is  to 
sustain  the  four  ends  of  the  four  long  iron 
tubes  which  will  span  the  straits  from  shore  to 
shore.  The  total  quantity  of  stone  contained 
in  the  bridge  is  1,. '500,000  cubic  feet.  The  side 
towers  stand  at  a  clear  distance  of  460  feet  from 
the  great  central  tower  ;  and  again,  the  abut- 


mcnis  stand  at  a  distance  from  the  side  lowej's 
of  230  feet,  giving  the  entire  bridge  a  total 
length  of  1,849  feet,  corresponding  with  the 
dale  of  this  present  year  of  grace.  The  side 
or  land  lowers  are  each  «•>  lUoi  by  50  foct  <,i 
the  base,  and  190  feet  high  ;  they  contain  210 
tons  of  cast  iron. 

"  Another  point  of  attraction  during  the 
morning,  was  the  huge  stages  and  scaffbldmg, 
probably  the  most  extensive  ever  constructed. 
They  are  of  the  same  character  as  that  em- 
ploved  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
scalTolding  of  the  tower  is  very  lofty,  and  the 
weight  it  has  to  support  is  1,300  tons.  The 
framing  round  the  Britannia  tower  rises  to  the 
vast  height  of  nearly  2-50  feet.  The  entire 
scalfolding  is  capable  of  sustaining  2,000  tons. 
Thei-e  are  in  it  .570,000  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
and  20  tons  of  iron  bolts. 

"The  chief  centre  of  attraction,  however, 
was  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  novel  and 
giiianlic  lubes  ;  the  one  floated  on  the  pontoons, 
and  the  others,  as  they  lay  upon  the  platforms, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  stupendous  iron 
tunnels.  As  these  were  the  lions  ol'  the  day, 
and  as  one  of  the  largest  was  safely  floated  to 
its  final  resting-place,  much  interest  will  attach 
to  its  description,  and  a  description  of  the  one 
in  question,  will  be  a  description  of  them  all. 
The  length  of  the  great  tube  transported  yes- 
terd.iy  is  exactly  470  feel,  being  12  feet  longer 
than  the  clear  span  between  the  towers,  and 
the  greatest  span  as  yet, attempted.  This  ad- 
ditional length  is  intended  to  afford  a  temporary 
bearing  of  6  feet  at  each  end,  after  they  are 
raised  into  their  places,  until  there  is  time  to 
form  the  connexion  between  them  across  the 
lowers.  Their  greatest  height  is  in  the  centre 
30  feet,  and  diminishing  towards  the  end  to  22 
feet.  Each  tube  consists  of  sides,  top,  and 
bottom,  all  formed  of  long,  narrow  wrought  iron 
plates,  varyingiu  ienglb  fi-<iml2  feet  dou  nward. 
'I'he  direction  in  which  tbesi'  plales  are  laid  and 
rivettfd  together  is  governed  by  the  directi(ui  of 
the  strains  on  different  parts  of  the  tube.  They 
are  of  the  same  manuliiciure  as  those  for  ma- 
king boilers,  varying  in  thickness,  from  three- 
eighlhs  to  three-lburlhs  of  an  inch.  Some  of 
them  weigh  nearly  7  cwt.,  and  arc  among  ibe 
largest  it  is  possible  to  roll  uiih  any  e.\i>imii 
machinery,  in  the  sides  the  plains  are  6  and 
8  feet  long,  and  half  an  inch  thick,  hut  iIk; 
largest  plales  are  in  the  hmtom,  being  12  feet 
long,  by  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  are  in  double  lay- 
ers. At  the  top  they  are  6  feet  in  length  and  1 
foot  9  inches  in  breadth.  The  connexion  be- 
tween top,  bottom,  and  sides,  is  made  much 
more  substantial  by  triangular  pieces  of  thick 
plate,  rivelted  in  across  the  corners,  to  enable 
the  lube  to  resist  the  cross  or  Iwisiing  strain  to 
which  it  will  be  exposed  from  the  heavy  and 
long  continued  gales  of  wind  that,  sweeping  up 


the  channel,  will  assail  it  in  its  lofty  and  un- 
protecied  position.  The  rivets,  of  which  there 
are  2,000,000,  each  tube  containing  327,000, 
are  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are 
pl««J  ;„  .„,.,„,  .,„j  „-,r.  r  ••  ■-  ^'-  I--'—  --J 
hot,  and  beaten  with  heavy  hammers.  In 
cooling  they  contracted  strongly,  and  drew  the 
plates  together  so  powerfully  that  it  required  a 
force  of  from  four  to  six  tons  to  each  rivet  to 
cause  the  plates  to  slide  over  each  other.  The 
total  weight  of  wrought  iron  in  the  tube  floated 
yesterday,  is  1,600  tons.  It  has  been  con- 
structed'by  Messi-s.  Garforth,  of  Dunkinfield, 
Manchester,  and  the  others  by  Mr.  C.  Mare,  of 
Blackwall.  The  trains  will  pass  through  them 
over  the  straits  at  100  feet  above  bi^h  water, 
'i'he  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been 
continuously  engaged  on  this  great  wcuk  since 
1847,  are  Captain  Moorsom,  the  resident  direc- 
tor; Mr.  Frank  Foster,  resident  engineer; 
Messrs.  E.  and  L.  Clark,  and  Wild,  assistant 
engineers ;  Messrs.  Nowell,  Hemingay,  and 
Pearson,  contractors  for  the  masonry;  Messrs. 
Mare,  of  Blackwall,  and  Messrs.  Garforth,  of 
Dunkenfield,  contractors  for  the  ir-on  tubes; 
Mr.  J.  Greaves,  general  manager  of  the  ma- 
sonry ;  Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Greaves,  contractors 
fur  tiie  scnnbtding  iuiJ  Mogn  ;  Mr.  Campbell, 
engineer  of  the  tube  work,  and  Mc-cr^.  J. 
Morris  and  H.  Hodgkinson,  managers  of  it,  all 
of  whom  wei-e  present  yesterday. 

"Such  were  the  dimensions  ol'the  monstrous 
fabric,  the  arrangements  (or  raising  which 
were  in  evei-y  point  complete.  At  3  o'clock, 
the  spectators,  by  tens  of  thousands,  had  taken 
their  place  upon  the  piers,  the  tubes,  and  shores 
on  either  side,  and  ihe  straits  for  a  mile  in  length 
presented  avast  amphiiheatre  of  human  beings. 
The  pilots  to  the  extent  of  2U0  or  300  took  their 
stand  on  the  pontoons  to  ply  the  gigantic  tackle; 
as  many  more  stood  ready  for  action  at  the 
capstans;  Ihe  cables  six  inches  in  thickness, 
and  of  a  league  long  were  attached  to  the 
steamers  that  were  to  have  the  towing  of  the 
ti'emendous  freight.  Multitudes  of  yachts, 
small  boats,  and  other  crafts,  filled  and  gaily 
decorated,  passed  up  and  down  thesti'eam,  and 
all  eyes  wer-e  fixed  with  mingled  confidence 
and  fear  on  the  gigantic  fabric,  upon  which 
stood  Mr.  Slephensnn  and  Captain  Claxion. 
Soon  after  the  utmost  excitement  ensued,  on 
the  first  signal,  that  of  the  sinlderi  springing  up 
on  the  Anitlesea  side  of  the  first  signal  flag,  and 
a  shrill  strain  fmm  the  trumpet  of  Cap.  CInx- 
ton  on  the  top  of  the  tube,  to  the  pilots,  to  take 
the  tide  and  pipe  all  hands  for  the  exploit. 
This  was  responded  to  bv  a  loud  burst  of  en- 
thusiasm from  the  seamen, «  hose  effiirls,  imited 
to  those  of  the  steam  lugs,  told  upon  the  screws 
and  tackles  and  upon  the  hilherio  motionless 
monster,  which  llien  glided  very  slovvly  and 
amid  intervals  of  unceasing  cheers  and  salu- 
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talions  withoiu  injiii-y  or  jar,  and  with  a  ma- 
jesly  lliat  could  only  be  compared  lo  tliat  of  a 
mountain  movini^  on  the  waters  to  the  site  of 
its  final  resting-place." 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

SENECA   INDIANS. 

(Uoiilinued  from  irage  388.) 

«'25th. — One  of  the  chiefs  came  to  our 
dwelling  this  aflernnon,  and  told  us  lie  had 
been  ap'pointed  lo  inform  us  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  council  that  had  been  held  yesterday  : 
he  wished  us  to  feel  our  minds  easy  in  respect 
to  his  having  come  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
ir,  ipII  rw  thereof,  the  cause  of  which,  was  on 
account  of  the  great  difliculty.  He  then  said, 
that  yesterday  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
opposed  to  improvements,  arose  in  council,  and 
told  them  he  was  aboul  to  address  ihetn  on  a 
subject,  upon  which  his  party  of  people,  had 
their  minds  made  up  for  some  days  past,  and 
they  had  now  called  a  council  lo  inform  the 
other  party  thereof.  He  said,  the  situation  of 
the  Indians  was  a  difficult  one  at  present,  and 
he  saw  that  both  parlies  were  very  tirmly  fi.xed 
in  iheir  opinions,  and  ihere  was  no  firobability 
of  either  giving  up  to  the  other;  and  his  party 
hod  concluded  to  make  a  reasonable  propo- 
siiion  to  them.  They  had  spoken  different 
times,  but  would  once  more  tell  ihem,  the 
schoolmaster  should  be  removed  from  off  their 
land;  for  the  Quakers  would  certainly  come 
upon  their  lands  for  a  remuneration  of  the  ex- 
pense they  had  incurred,  in  instructing  the  In- 
dians ;  and  ihey  now  wished  the  schoolmaster 
should  certainly  remove  to  his  own  premises. 
If  any  of  them  desired  iheir  children  should 
go  to  school,  they  should  pay  for  it,  and  their 
fands  woi'ii  ''"^'i  be  in  no  danger.  They  also 
wished  their  lands  should  now  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  those  who  desired  to  have 
schools,  and  pay  atlention  to  the  first  d:iy  of 
the  week,  should  go  on  one  part,  and  those 
who  were  .-satisfied  with  Indian  customs  should 
remain  on  the  other;  and  then  it"  would  be 
seen  who  prospered  most,  and  would  keep 
their  land  most  secure;  and  if  either  parly 
should  have  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  lands, 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Great  Spirit,  for 
the  other  party  to  endeavour  to  assist  those 
people  vvho  were  left  destitute.  VVe  think  the 
Quakers  will  certainly  come  upon  our  lands, 
and  you  think  otherwise;  we  therefore  wish 
the  Reservatitm  to  be  divided,  and  each  parly 
go  to  themselves;  and  those  of  your  party 
who  have  improvements  upon  the  land  that 
may  fall  to  our  lot,  must  leave  them  wiihout 
remuneration  from  us,  and  take  the  improve- 
ments that  some  of  our  people  may  leave,  on 
the  part  that  may  fall  to  you  in  exchange 
therefor.  At  the  approaching  council,  if  the 
agent  should  bring  any  communication  from 
the  seat  of  government,  signed  by  Congress, 
requesling  our  attention  to  instruction,  that 
they  say  will  be  freely  given  lo  us,  we  will  pay 
no  attention  thereto;  lor  we  believe  they  are 
certainly  anxious  to  wrest  our  lands  from  us. 
This  is  what  we  have  to  say  to  you,  and  we 
wish  you  to  consider  thereof  seriously  and 
properly.  The  chii'f  ihen  said,  lie  warned  to 
know  whether  we  would  feel  our  minds  satis- 
fied to  adjourn  the  school  for  a   season  ;  and 


whether  Friends  at  Philadelphia  would  be 
satisfied  therewilh,  seeing  that  some  of  their 
people  oppo.sed  thereto  had  gone  to  such  great 
lenglhs.  VVe  told  him,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection whatever  in  our  minds  to  discontinue 
the  school,  if  they  should  consider  it  advisable; 
and  no  doubt  Friends  at  Philadelphia  would  be 
satisfied  therewith:  but  for  its  discontinuance, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
both  parlies  to  inform  ihe  schoolmaster,  who 
could  then  immediately  withdraw.  He  said 
there  was  lo  be  a  council  to-inorrow,  of  the 
partof  ihe  nation  favourable  to  improvements, 
and  they  wished  to  know  our  sentiments  pre- 
viously, that  they  might  govern  themselves 
accordingly.  He  inquired,  whetlier  the  teacher 
would  go  to  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  Reservalion, 
to  teach  iheir  children,  provided  the  land 
should  be  divided;  to  which  we  answered 
in  the  affirmalive.  He  then  asked  whether  we 
would  keep  a  school  on  our  own  land  for  them, 
if  their  people  still  opposed  its  being  kept  on 
tlie  Reservalion.  To  which  I  replied,  our 
Friends  at  Philadelphia  must  be  consulted 
ihereon.  He  then  wished  lo  know  wheiher 
the  teacher  would  go  to  Cattaraugus,  if  all  fa- 
vourable lo  improvemenls  should  remove  thi- 
ther. We  told  him.  Friends  were  desirous  of 
rendering  them  assistance,  and  would  na  doubt 
attend  lo  ihein.  To  the  several  replies  made 
to  him,  he  expressed  his  thanks,  and  after 
some  further  conversaiion  took  leave  of  us.  A 
council  was  held  at  the  school-house  the  next 
day,  by  those  favourable  to  improvemenls,  for 
ihe  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the 
proposilions  made  lo  them  by  the  other  party. 
They  had  a  trying  time;  different  sentiments 
were  expressed  ;  but  they  behaved  themselves 
with  prudence.  Owing  to  ihe  distance  some 
of  the  chiefs  lived  from  the  school-house,  they 
separated  before  coming  lo  any  final  conclu- 
sion, but  said,  as  soon  as  ihey  knew  how  the 
council  should  terminate,  that  was  to  be  held 
ne.xt  day,  they  would  send  some  one  lo  inform 
me  thereof.  Just  before  their  separation,  I 
heard  one  of  their  chiefs  recommend  all  of 
ihem,  in  iheir  present  trying  situation,  to  turn 
their  minds  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  desire  His 
help  to  strengthen  and  deliver  them  from  the 
evil  and  difficulty  with  which  they  are  now 
assailed. 

"  28lh. — About  noon,  three  of  these  chiefs 
came  to  the  school-house,  two  of  whom  had 
been  appointed  to  inform  me  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  council  that  had  been  held  yesterday. 
The  one  favourable  lo  the  school  introduced 
ihe  subject  by  saying,  ihey  were  glad  I  was 
yet  in  health,  as  well  as  ihe  scholars  I  had 
charge  of;  and  that  he  had  now  come  to  inform 
me,  they  had  yesterday  concluded  the  school 
should  be  adjourned  in  four  days,  until  their 
council  should  be  held  at  Buffalo  in  the  Spring; 
when  it  would  be  seen  how  it  was  aficrwards 
to  be.  He  hoped  I  might  not  feel  uneasy  on 
account  thereof,  as  they  had  desired  its  conti- 
nuance; but  the  opposite  parly  were  so  anxious 
for  its  adjournment,  they  had  acceded  thereto. 
Blacksnake,  for  ihe  opposition,  then  told  me  it 
was  now  concluded,  tlie  school  should  be  ad- 
journed in  four  days;  that  myself  and  scholars 
were  to  be  at  liberty  in  that  lime;  and  he 
hoped  the  Great  Spirit  would  be  pleased  to  pre- 


serve me,  until  the  holding  of  their  council  at 
Buffalo,  when  it  would  be  decided  whether  a 
school  was  to  go  on  amongst  them.  In  reply 
thereto,  the  teacher  said,  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  chiefs  of  both  parties  conversing  friendly 
togeiher,  and  that  in  four  days  ihe  school 
should  be  adjourned,  and  he  would  attend  to 
business  at  Tunesassah.  The  scholars  were 
then  informed  by  Blacksnake,  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  yesterday's  council,  and  requested,  as 
they  grew  up,  not  to  become  drunkards,  but 
follow  the  advice  of  their  brother  Quakers^ 
who  did  not  drink  whiskey.  They  then  look 
their  leave  ;  the  teacher  attended  to  his  charge, 
being  about  twenty  in  number;  and  near  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  the  two  chiefs  favourable 
lo  the  school,  again  called  in,  and  said,  they 
had  concluded  lo  come  to  Tunesassah  in  a  kw 
days,  and  send  information  lo  the  old  Friends 
at  Philadelphia,  of  their  situation  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  relalivelotheschool.  Theteacher 
informed  them  he  approved  of  it.  At  the  spe- 
cified time,  the  school  was  adjourned,  and  the 
teacher  look  u[)  his  residence  at  Tunesassah, 
and  was  engaged  in  rendering  assistance  to 
the  natives  in  various  ways,  for  a  number  of 
months,  before  the  Indians  could  succeed  in 
getting  a  school  into  operation,  on  account  of 
the  long  continued  opposition  in  the  minds  of  a 
part  of  their  people." 

(The  memorandums  from  which  we  e.tlract 
continues  ;) 

"  Third  month,  4th. — This  morning  after 
meeting,  several  chiefs  came  lo  our  dwelling 
and  preliy  soon  expressed  their  desire  that  we 
should  write  and  inform  Friends  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  natives  wished  they  should  feel 
their  minds  easy,  relative  lo  the  adjournment 
of  the  school  for  the  present.  They  were  very 
anxious  it  should  go  on,  and  their  children  be 
instructed,  but,  owing  lo  the  opposition,  they 
had  concluded  to  adjourn  it  for  the  presents 
We  had  an  open  interview. 

"6th. — Part  of  yesterday  and  lo-day  have 
been  engaged  in  fixing  up  the  house  which 
will  likely  be  my  residence,  if  I  should  Le 
spared  some  monihs  longer  in  this  stale  of  mu- 
tability, and  have  felt  satisfaction  in  my  em- 
ployment. 

"  lUth. — I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  meet- 
ing to-morrow  among  some  of  the  Indians,  lo 
hear  some  of  the  natives  sing  psalms.  I  have 
for  some  lime  believed  their  minds  were  getting 
out  after  the  practices  of  the  Missionaiies." 

"  VVe  received  this  afternoon  a  parchment 
from  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  addres.sed  to  the 
natives  as  follows  : — 

"  To  the  Chiefs  and  others  of  the  Seneca 
Nation  residing  on  the  Allegheny. 

"  '  Brothers — VVe  have  been  informed  that 
some  of  you  are  uneasy  in  your  minds,  for  fear 
that  your  brothers,  the  Quakers,  will  bring  a 
charge  against  you,  for  the  assistance  they 
have  afforded  you,  in  your  endeavours  lo  im- 
prove in  the  manner  of  your  living,  and  the 
management  of  your  farms,  &c. 

"  Brothers — We  hereby  tell  you  plainly,  as 
we  have  often  told  you  before,  that  your  bro- 
thers the  Quakers  do  not  want  any  of  your 
land,  any  of  your  skins,  nor  any  of  your  money, 
for  anything  they  have  done  for  you  ;  and  that 
Ihey  never  will  bring  any  charge  against  you 
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for  any  of  these  things  ;  and  we  send  you  this 
writing  to  keep  for  ever,  to  make  your  minds 
easv  in  this  respect." 

Dated,  Philadelphia,  19th  ofFirst  mo.,  18:21, 
and  signed  by  twenty-si.x  Friends. 

{To  be  continued.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Anecdotes  of  Natural  Ilistory. 

From  a  recent  English  work  by  Edward 
Jesse,  entitled  "Favourite  Haunts  and  Rural 
Studies,"  the  following  interesting  anecdotes 
are  exiracied.  The  first  he  gives  in  the  words 
of  a  female  correspondent. 

"Some  time  ago,  a  pair  of  martins  built 
Iheir  nest  under  the  slated  roof  of  our  cottage, 
just  over  my  bed. room  window.  The  summer 
proved  exceedingly  hot  and  dry — the  clay  that 
funned  the  outward  coat  of  the  nest,  cracked, 
and  one  morning  the  whole  fell  down.  It  was 
found  on  a  flower-border  under  the  window, 
with  four  unfledged  youngonos.  These,  with  the 
fragments  of  the  nest,  were  carefully  placed  in 
a  basket,  just  large  enough  to  hold  them.  The 
Iwo  old  birds  flew  about  in  evident  distress  all 
day.  In  the  evening,  the  basket  was  lied  on  the 
sill  of  the  bed-room  window  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  induced  to  continue  to  feed  their 
young  ;  nor  was  that  hope  disappointed.  The 
parent  birds  most  diligently  fed  their  offspring 
for  several  days,  and  did  not  appear  at  all  an- 
noyed by  being  watched.  They  would  enter 
the  window,  and  walk  about  the  dressing-table, 
although  we  might  be  sealed  leaning  our 
elbows  on  it  observing  the  proceedings. 
One  of  the  young  birds  was  weaker  than  the 
other  three,  and  consequently  was  not  so  well 
fed,  or  so  forward  in  growth  and  plumage.  It 
was  also  kept  under  by  its  clamorous  compa- 
nions. When  the  old  birds  came  with  their 
mouths  full  of  meal,  it  could  hardly  find  room 
to  extend  its  bill  for  a  share,  and  therefore 
usually  came  ofl^  with  short  commons.  The 
happy  day  at  length  arrived  when  this  poor 
bird  was  to  be  released  from  a  portion  of  its 
misery.  Its  three  robust  brethren  took  wing 
and  left  it  in  full  possession  of  the  nest.  It 
stretched  its  cramped  limbs,  and  no  doubt  re- 
joiced in  its  comparative  freedom,  but  with 
birds,  as  with  the  human  race,  'every  rose  has 
its  thorn,'  every  pleasure  its  attendant  pain.  It 
had  now  plenty  of  room  and  food,  Init  the  poor 
little  half-naked  bird  became  cold  in  its  en- 
larged space.  It  was  evident  that  it  would 
rather  have  been  trampled  upon,  than  left  to 
shiver  all  alone. 

"  On  the  morning  after  the  flight  of  its  com- 
panions, I  was  awoke,  very  early,  by  an  un- 
usual fluttering  of  wings.  I  looked  out  from 
my  window  curtains,  and  saw  the  Iwo  old  mar- 
tins perched  vis-dins  on  the  edge  of  the  bas- 
ket. They  twitteied  to  each  other,  and  I  could 
almost  fancy  that  they  were  conversing  for 
some  time.  It  must  have  been  an  important 
consultation.  When  it  appeared  to  be  over 
they  flew  away.  'Alas!  you  poor  little  cripple,' 
thought  I,  'what  will  become  of  you  now? 
Your  parents  think  it  loo  much  trouble  to 
attend  to  you  alone;  a  sharp  east  wind  has  set 
in;  you  have  no  warm  covering  to  your  nest, 
as  it  had  before  its  fall  from  the  roof — then  one 


little  hole  was  the  only  aperture,  and  which 
ever  way  the  wind  came,  it  was  the  same  to 
you — perhaps  your  parents  are  going  to  desert 
you— but  I  did  not  know  the  '  bird-mind.'  (It 
is  the  expression  of  that  good  and  amiable  man, 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner.)  The  old  birds  are  gone, 
but  they  soon  return.  They  feed  their  little 
helpless  young  one — they  give  him,  as  we  sup- 
posed more  than  enough — but  they  were  going 
lo  be  busy,  and  would  not  have  leisure  to  give 
him  another  meal  for  a  long  time.  Away  they 
flew,  but  soon  returned  with  their  bills  lull  of 
clay,  which  they  deposited  on  the  edge  of  the 
basket — then  away  ayain,  tlien  returned  loaded 
as  before,  and  thus  backward  and  forward,  all 
day  till  they  had  worked  up  a  wall  more  than 
three  inches  high  on  that  edge  of  the  basket 
exposed  to  the  east,  from  which  the  cold  wind 
at  that  time  had  set  in.  The  young  bird  was 
thus  protected,  and  was  also  carefully  tended 
by  its  parents,  till  the  time  came  when  it  was 
able  10  procure  its  own  living. 

"  We  long  kept  the  basket,  with  its  artificial 
wall,  but  in  the  process  of  time  it  crumbled 
into  dust." 

In  illustrating  the  subject  of  instinct,  he  re- 
lates an  incident  which  he  had  recently  receiv- 
ed from  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  British 
army. 

"  He  had  two  dogs  of  the  terrier  breed — the 
one  rough-coated,  and  of  rather  large  size,  of 
great  intelligence  and  great  attachment,  named 
Pincher.  The  other  was  a  very  small  smooth- 
coated  snarling  little  animal,  but  an  excellent 
house-guard,  named  Jncko.  These  animals 
lived  together  on  very  friendly  terms,  domiciled 
generally  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  where 
they  were  great  favourites. 

"  One  evening,  the  servants  were  summoned 
to  prayers,  leaving  the  room  with  their  supper 
on  the  table,  the  cook  only  remaining  in  the 
kitchen  adjoining  the  supper.room.  In  a  short 
lime  Pincher  went  into  the  kilchen,  and  pulled 
ihe  cook's  gown,  who  supposing  he  was  beg- 
ging for  food,  chid  the  animal  and  drove  him 
away.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and 
again  pulled  at  the  cook's  garments,  when  he 
was  again  reproved.  A  third  time  he  came, 
and  pulled  at  her  gown  with  more  vehemence, 
when  wondering  at  the  cause,  she  followed  him 
to  the  supper-room,  where  the  first  thing  she 
saw  was  little  Jacko  helping  hiinself  lo  the 
supper." 

The  anecdote  which  follows,  concerns  the 
common  ass,  an  animal  that  in  England  fre- 
quently receives  hard  usage,  and  sometimes 
manifests  strong  determination  to  do  as  it 
pleases.  The  circumstances  here  related 
would  seem  to  show,  that  in  such  cases,  kind- 
ness would   be  more  successful  than  cruelty. 

One  of  his  friends  "  was  walking  down  a 
lane  near  a  town  in  Norfolk,  when  he  found 
himself  in  company  with  the  following  person- 
ages— an  ass,  with  a  lubberly  youth  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old  upon  his  back,  beat- 
ing the  animal  most  unmercifully  with  a  thick 
stick  on  the  liead  and  neck — an  old  man 
armed  with  a  hedge-stake  striking  at  the  hocks 
and  hind  quarlers,  and  a  boy  of  eleven  or 
twelve,  also  with  a  stick,   cutting  here  and 


there  as  opporlunily  offered.  The  animal  was 
?ertainly  as  awkward  as  an  animal  could  well 
ie,  kicking,  turning  round,  and  throwing  his 
feet  u|)on  the  raised  foolpalh,  at  the  same  time 
resolutely  refusing  to  stir  one  step  in  advance. 

"  '  Isn't  this  a  nice  brute  we've  got  here, 
Sir,'  said  the  old  man  to  my  informant,  '  we 
have  been  trying  this  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
to  get  him  on  and  we  can't.'  The  gentleman 
told  him  he  would  try  what  he  could  do,  and 
having  disarmed  the  three  of  their  sticks,  and 
laid  them  on  the  path,  commenced  a  milder 
cour?e  of  treatment,  by  patting  the  animal  on 
the  neck,  rubbing  his  nose,  and  speaking 
kindly  lo  him.  He  evidciuly  understood  this 
tone  of  kindness,  Tor  Ivirdly  two  minutes  had 
elapsed,  before,  on  the  word  of  command,  and 
a  farewell  pal  on  the  neck,  he  cantered  off  as 
gaily  as  possible  with  the  lout  on  his  back,  and 
in  the  proper  direction. 

"  Now  here  was  a  case  of  eccentric  temper 
in  an  animal.  One  might  almost  fancy  that 
it  reasoned  in  the  following  manner — 'As  this 
fellow  treats  me  in  a  becoming  manner,  and 
conducts  himself  like  a  gentleman,  I  don't 
mind  if  I  go  on  ;  but  if  ever  those  three  black- 
guards with  the  slicks  should  have  made  me 
stir  one  inch  furl  her,  I'd  be  shot!'  Sterne 
pleaded  well  in  behalf  of  this  useful,  gentle, 
submissive,  and  might-be-made  tractable  ani- 
mal, but  alas  I  many  years  have  rolled  by, 
and  the  poor  donkey  still  feasts  on  thistles,  and 
not  on  maccaroons  !" 

An  Honovrable  Man. — We  take  the  follow- 
ing  sketch  of  an  honourable  man  from  HunCa 
Merchants''  Magazine. 

Alihough  a  man  cannot  be  an  honourable 
man  without  being  an  honest  man,  yet  he  may 
be  strictly  honest  without  being  honourable. 
Honesty  refers  to  pecuniary  affair, — honour 
refers  lo  the  principles  and  leelings.  He  may 
pay  his  debts  punctually,  he  may  defraud  no 
man,  and  yet  he  may  act  dishonourably.  He 
acts  dishonourably  when  he  gives  his  corres- 
pondents a  worse  opinion  of  his  rivals  in  trade 
than  he  knows  they  deserve.  He  acts  dis- 
honourably when  he  sells  his  commodities  at 
less  than  I  heir  real  value,  in  order  to  get  away 
his  neighbour's  customers.  He  acts  dishonour- 
ably when  he  purchases  at  higher  than  the 
market  price,  in  order  that  he  may  raise  the 
market  upon  another  buyer.  He  acts  dis- 
honourably when  he  draws  accommodation 
bills,  and  passes  them  to  his  banker  for  dis- 
count as  if  they  arose  out  of  real  transactions. 
He  acts  dishonourably  in  every  case  whereia 
his  external  conduct  is  at  variance  with  his 
real  opinions.  He  acts  dishonourably,  if,  when 
carrying  on  a  prosperous  trade,  he  does  not 
allow  his  servants  and  assisUints,  through 
whose  exertion  he  obtains  his  success,  to  share 
his  prosperity.  In  nil  ihese  cases  there  may  be 
no  intentional  fraud.  It  may  not  be  dishonest, 
but  it  may  be  dishonourable  conduct. 

Wool-growing  in  Western  Pennsylvania.— 
The  amount  of  wool  annually  grown  in  Wash- 
ington county,  exceeds  one  million  of  pounds. 
In  1847,  according  to  ihe  Reporter,  the  clip 
averaged  about  40  cenis  per  pound,  and 
brought  ahoul  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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During  ihe  Inst  year,  ihe  average  price  was 
not  so  great,  and  perhaps  will  not  be  so  great 
this  year.  The  most  of  the  wool  grown  in  the 
stale  is  of  very  fine  quality,  and  some  of  it, 
probably  the  finest  grown  in  the  United  Slates. 
The  farmers  of  Washington,  especially,  have 
taken  great  pains  and  spared  no  expense  in 
improving  their  stock.  Ttie  average  price  of 
the  clip  this  year  may  not  go  above  30  cents 
per  pound.  But  many  fiirmers  who  have 
choice  flocks  are  holding  on  to  their  clips  and 
asking  from  50  to  60  cents  per  lb. 

Besides  the  wool  grown  in  that  vicinity, 
Washington  is  the  depot  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
wool  grown  in  the  adjuiiiing  counties  of  this 
State,  in  Western  Virginia  and  the  bordering 
counties  of  Ohio,  which  is  brought  there  for 
sale.  One  firm  acting  as  the  agents  for  an 
Eastern  manufacturing  establishment  in  1S47, 
purchased  o\ernine  hundred  tliovsand  pounds 
of  wool.  Other  wool-buyers  purchased  largely 
the  same  year. 


Thomas  Scattergood  and  his  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

Towards  the  close  of  the  First  month,  1781, 
a  number  of  Friends  were  collected  at  the 
house  of  Siimuel  Hopkins.  'l"ho  immediate 
cause  of  their  being  so  gathered,  was  to  be 
with  David  Brooks,  a  ^ninislei-  of  the  Gospel 
from  Norih  Carolmn.who,  with  his  companion, 
Selh  Coffin,  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  bound 
to  visit  Friends  in  the  Northern  and  E:isleru 
States.  John  Forinan,  an  aged  minister  be- 
longing to  Gwynedd  Meeting  was  present. 
Henry  Drinker,  a  vakialjJe  elder  of  the  Nor- 
thern District  Monthly  Meeting,  and  Thomas 
Scaltergood,  who  was  travelling  in  sad  and 
solitary  places  spiritually,  having  but  recently 
had  his  beloved  wife  removed  I'rom  him  by 
death,  and  who  was  now  enduring  those  bap- 
tisms, which  prepared  him  to  come  forward  in 
the  Lord's  time  as  an  acceptable  preaclier  of 
the  Gospel  of  light  and  salvation.  The  mind 
•  of  Thomas  Scaltergood  was  at  this  time  exer- 
cised in  a  belief,  that  it  would  be  right  lor  him 
to  ofler  to  accompany  David  Brooks  and  com- 
panion to  some  of  the  meeiings  in  Pennsvlva- 
nia,  and  perhaps  to  Ha nlwii-b  Mduililv  Meet- 
ing, in  New  Ji-rsey.  He  did  not  li^el  prepared 
to  offer  his  service,  having-  no  horse  of  Ins  own, 
except  such  as  were  employrd  in  his  lanvard. 
Whilst  he  was  mentally  pomlering  ihi--^  iliiii._rs, 
John  Forman,  who  had  a  niinii:e  I'nun  lils 
Monthly  Meeting  to  visit  the  m.  ,  iin^js  m  Xru 
Jersey,  and  wh^se  prospect  sii'med  cuinlort- 
ably  to  li.iririMirz.-  »ilh  iImI  r.l'  David  Brooks, 
paid,  ■•'  ir,a;v  ..n.'  u,,i,M  ..rr  i\„-  Fih-nds  to  his 
house,  he  would  nik.'  eh,ir-e  of  them."  This 
seemed  to  open  the  way  for  'i'lioinas  Scatter- 
good,  who  said,  he  was  «  dling  lo  go  with  them 
but  had  not  ihe  necessary  unaiis  of  convey- 
ance. On  this,  his  symii  i^lii/.ini;  .ind  beloved 
friend,  Henry  Drinker  iMoiii|iily  n  ink'reij  his 
horse.  One  of  the  Frirn.ls  pre-ent,  who 
had  dipped  somewhat  into  Thomas's  secret 
exercises,  addressing  Henry  Drinker  said, 
"  Suppose  Thomas  should  he  so  lioimd  to  Da- 
vid, as  to  go  through  wiih  him  7"     To   this 


Henry  made  answer,  "  Ho  is  welcome  lo  the 
horse  so  long  as  he  is  free  lo  keep  him." 
Thus  Thomas  Scaltergood  was  siarled  on  a 
journey  from  which  he  did  not  return  for 
several  months. 

In  a  letler  addressed  in  after  life  to  Henry 
Drinker,  after  narrating  the  manner  of  his  en- 
tering on  lliis  service,  and  giving  his  friend's 
kind  language  relative  lo  his  horse,  lie  adds, 
"  Was  it,  my  beloved,  iinything  short  of  th 
Divine  finger,  unknown  to  us  bolh,  at  that  sea 
son,  wliich  was  secretly  at  work  to  open  ih 
way  ?  Ah  I  it  was  ihe  Lord's  doing,  1  believr 
to  send  me  with  that  experienced  brother,  and 
marvellous  was  His  supporling  hand  thrungh 
ihat  journey, — I  hope  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  me,  for  He  brought  my  wading  soul  out  of 
great  tribulation,  and,  to  the  praise  of  H 
holy  name  be  it  uttered,  opened  the  way  for 
me,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  elders  and 
brethren  at  home  but  also  abroad." 

What  the  stale  of  his  mind  was  before  slart- 
ing  on  this  journey,  he  has  left  us  an  account 
in  a  letler  addressed  lo  the  same  Friend.  "  I 
have  been  long  in  a  wilderness  travel,  or 
rather,  pailly  in  Egypt  and  partly  in  the  vvil- 
derness,  if  I  may  so  term  it;  and  a  persuasion 
for  years  past  has  possessed  my  mind,  that  a 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel  would  be  commit- 
ted to  my  charge,  but  how,  when,  or  where, 
was  hidden  from  me.  Sometimes  I  expected 
ihe  time  was  nearly  come,  having  had  my 
mind  impressed  with  words  in  meeting,  but  not 
with  suflicient  clearness;  and  at  other  times, 
ihroiigh  unlailhfnlness,  and  not  being  enough 
wdling  to  abide  the  fire,  I  have  almost  lost 
sight  of  it.  In  some  of  these  seasons,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  have  borne  a  separation  from 
htiving  anything  to  do  in  Society  alliiirs,  being 
so  sensible  of  mv  wretched  and  unworthy  con- 
dition. When  I  had  thought  of  accompanying 
these  Friends  a  liltle  on  their  journey,  my 
mind  was  turned  towards  the  baplize-d  con- 
dition I  was  in,  when  with  Samuel  Emien  in 
Virginia,  which  was  a  lime  of  great  distress, 
and  I  was  fearful  of  being  burdensome  if  1 
went  with  them." 

Thomas  Scaltergood  accompanied  David 
Brooks  to  Gwynedd,  and  was  at  their  Monthly 
Meeli'ng,  held  Firsi  month,  HOih.  In  the  first 
meeiing  he  had  some  openings  for  Ihe  encoii- 
ra^ieinent  of  some  present,  but  did  not  deliver 
them;  in  the  second  meeting,  he  laboured  uiih 
some  zeal,  perhaps  in  relation  to  iho  queries 
answered    at    tliat   tiinc.      When   lliis   mectini; 

\'>v  11. Is  as  far  as  Haidivich,  and  so"proceeded. 
Tlial  cveiiiiiu  David  Brooks  was  led  loopen 
Ins  own  experience  to  Thomas;  and  the  next 
day  as  they  passed  on  towards  I'liiiii-iiead 
Meeling,  Johti  Forman  rode  alonf;--iilo  of  him, 


and  sought  lo  encourage  him  Ic 
He  exhorted  him  that  whatevt 
found   lo  do,  to  do  it  wiih    bis  m 


is    In 


fear  the  presence  of  any  who  wen-  iliere.     All 
Ihese  lhint,fs   tended    lo    si  ri'ii^i  lim    ilns   pom', 

sad,   exernsed    lrav,-ller,    win,   , !.l    not    help 

feeling  thai  these  valuahle  FricinJs   felt  secret 
sympaihy  ami  unilv  wiih  Inm. 

Of  i'l.nnslead,  he  writes,  "My  mind  was 
exercised  a^ain  in  this  meeiing,  uiih  a  (t3w 
words  to  deliver.      I    was    burdened  with    a 


profession  that  wanted  the  possession  of  god- 
liness,  and  the  different  slates  of  the  publican 
and  pharisee  opening  in  my  view  lo  deliver, 
i  sat  some  time,  tearing  I  was  under  a 
delusion.  I  endeavoured  to  settle  down 
into  stillness,  and  as  I  was  favoured  to  get 
there,  I  apprehended  I  heard  this  language, 
'Be  liiilhlul  :  there  shall  he  peace  in  it.'  So 
I  gave  up,  and  stammered  out  what  had  im- 
pressed my  mind;  but  when  1  got  down  on 
my  seat,  confusion  surrounded  me;  but  by 
settling  down  to  my  gift,  the  peace  that  was 
promised  I  experienced  ;  and  being  afterwards 
Inld  by  my  companions  that  it  was  well,  I  rest- 
ed  easy.  Thus  I  first  opened  my  mouth  at  a 
place,  where  some  years  ago,  1  behaved  in 
such  a  manner  as  was  a  reproach;  it  being  at 
the  marriage  of  a  near  friend." 

After  attending  Kingwood  meeting,  a  con- 
cern came  on  Thomas  Scattergood  to  accom- 
pany David  Brooks  and  companion  to  Nan- 
tucket. Tiie  feeling  was  so  strong,  that  he 
had  a  number  of  valuable  I'riends  called  to- 
gether at  the  house  of  Isaac  Pickering,  to  lay 
the  sul)ject  before  them.  They  entered  into 
exercise  with  him,  and  manifested  a  near  sym- 
pathy, but  the  matter  was  left  unsettled,  Tho- 
mas still  encouraging  a  hope  that  he  might, 
after  attending  Hardwieh  Monthly  Meeting,  be 
permitted  to  return  to  his  liome.  Whilst  rid- 
ing on  towards  Hardwieh,  the  concern  still 
continued  with  him,  accompanied  by  a  great 
tenderness  of  feeling.  Stopping  on  their  way 
at  Aaron  Watson's,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  called 
Mascaneconk,  Thomas  observed  a  great  spring 
of  water  gushing  forth  close  by  the  door. 
This  arrested  his  attention,  and  he  could  but 
compare  it  to  the  spring  which  he  now  found 
opened  in  his  mind.  He  entered  Ihe  house  and 
having  told  David  Brooks  that  he  thought  of 
going  on  lo  Nantucket  with  him,  and  receiving 
from  him  an  encouraging  reply,  he  experi- 
enced great  awfulness  of  feeling.  The  spirit 
of  prayer  and  supplicalion  covered  him,  which 
he  kept  under  until  they  sat  down  lo  eat. 
Then,  he  says,  "  1  ventured  to  prostrate  my- 
self before  Him  who  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  open  a  sprini:  of  consolation  in  a 
desert  land;  and  dear  David  told  me  after- 
wards, it  had  a.  tendency  lo  open  the  same 
spring  in  him,  as  he  began  after  I  conclurled  ; 
and  we  had  a  solemn  lime  together  in  this  wil- 
derness place,  where  we  were  altogether  stran- 
gers except  our  guide." 

The  labours  of  Thomas  Scattergood  in  the 
visit  in  New  England,  bolh  in  doctrine  and 
discipline  were  great,  yet  his  being  wiihoul  a 
niiiiuie  of  unity  from  his  Friends  at  home,  tried 
some  of  the  lovers  of  good  order  where  he 
came.  Amongst  those  so  tried  was  Moses 
llrown.  He  had  great  unity  wiih  Ihe  labours 
of  I  be  younij  minister,  as  he  manifests  in  the 
following  account  of  him,  written  to  Henry 
Drinker,  under  date  of  Fourlh  month  20th. 
"Thou  maysl  safely  and  freely  inform  Friends, 
if  necessary,  that  Thomas's  public  appear- 
ances and  conduct  have  been  approved  of  by 
Friends  in  these  parts,  very  generally;  and 
that  he  has  a  few  lines  fiom  all  the  monthly 
meeiings  he  has  attended,  signifying  their  sails- 
faclion  with  his  company.  Indeed,  some  of 
them  have  gone  so  fur  as  lo  mention  in  their 
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certificates  iheir  approbation  of  his  ministry, 
which  1  cannot  approve  in  any  distant  ineetini; 
before  he  is  reconiniendi'd  or  approved  ill  home." 
"Thou  and  other  syrnpathizini;  Friends  will 
doubtless  be  thoughtful  of  many  snares  at- 
lendanl  on  a  situation  like  his.  Some  of 
them,  I  in  my  measure  have  considered, 
yet  I  may,  and  do  freely  say,  so  far  as  1  have 
been  able  to  discover,  and  we  have  been  much 
together  at  ho(ne  here,  [Providence]  and 
abroad,  he  has  been  favoured  to  suimouni 
them  well."  "  He  has  not  been  led  to  please 
itching  ears,  but  his  testimony  has  been  gene- 
rally close  and  plain  to  alarrn  the  thoughtless, 
and  arouse  professors  on  their  lees, — though 
not  without  cordial  seasons.  VVhen  closely 
led,  especially  in  meetings  of  business,  the 
want  of  a  few  lines  [from  his  Friends  at  home] 
has  been  trying,"  "  believing  they  would 
strengthen  his  service,  and  shut  a  door  against 
too  forwaid  spirits  getting  into  the  ministry 
amongst  us." 

After  visiting  many  of  the  meetings  in  New 
England,  and  some  of  those  belonging  to  New 
York  Yearly  Meetin;;,  about  Oblong,  Thomas 
Scatlergond  returned  to  Philadelphia.  There 
leaving  him  for  a  time,  we  will  now  give  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Moses  Brown. 

CTo  he  continued  J 


Cumberland  Coal  Region. 

The  following  is  copied  from  No.  2  of  letters 
under  the  above  caption,  addressed  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  and  published 
in  that  respectable  periodical.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  as  to  the  relative  im 
portance  of  the  different  coal  regions,  or  the 
distinctive  claims  to  preference  of  the  several 
varieties  of  coal  under  the  respective  designa- 
tions of  Ailhracite,  Bituminous,  and  ISemi- 
bituminous,  I  ihink  the  readers  of  "  The 
Friend  "  will  be  interested  in  this  lively  sketch 
of  a  district,  probably  but  little  known  to  many 
of  them,  together  with  the  additional  develop, 
ment  which  it  furnishes  of  the  inmiense  re- 
sources for  the  supply  of  coal  in  this  country. 
S.  R. 
"  Frostburg,  August  22,  1849. 

"  In  a  former  letter  I  spoke  of  visiting  the 
coal  minps  in  this  neighbourhood.  1  have  just 
returned  from  one  of  the  most  instructive  ex- 
plorations in  which  it  has  ever  been  my  for- 
tune to  participate.  This  is  an  iniensely  inle- 
resling  region,  fruitful  in  suggestions,  not  less 
to  the  manufacturer  and  man  of  business,  than 
to  the  geologist.  The  town  at  which  I  am 
writing,  is  situated  on  the  national  turnpike 
road,  eleven  mile-*  west  of  Cumberland,  and  on 
a  ridge  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  twenty- 
two  hundred  feet  above  tide  water.  The  pros- 
pect from  the  terrace  of  the  hotel,  is  highly 
picturesque,  commanding  a  view  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia.  It  is  eleven 
to  twelve  hundred  feet  above  Cumberland, 
requiring  a  grade  of  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  to  the  mile.  Its  name  was  not, 
as  many  suppose,  derived  from  its  bleak  atmo- 
sphere in  winter,  but  from  a  Mr.  Frost,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  and  land  proprietors.  It  is 
a  place  of  favourite  resort  by  the  scorched  de- 


nizens of  the  Atlantic  cities  below;  and  on  re- 
feriing  to  the  different  hotel  registers,  I  discov- 
ered that  it  had  been  visited  during  the  past 
simimer  months,  by  families  from  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
bnd  innumerable  other  places,  at  all  points  of 
the  compass.  The  occasion  is  here  rare  in- 
deed (I  amSnformed)  when  a  night  can  be 
passed  comfortably  without  the  aid  ol'ii  blanket. 
We  have  lires  now,  rnoining  and  evening;  and 
the  crowded  state  of  the  hotels,  by  highlv  re- 
spectable gentlemen  and  their  families,  from 
the  east  and  west,  proves  that  a  temperature  j  of 
requiring  them  even  in  summer,  is  preferred  to  I  pri 
great  cities. 


the  burning  heat  of  the  great  cities.  Aside 
iVom  the  pleasurable  emotions,  which  such  a 
change  never  fails  to  produce,  a  cogent  reason 
for  the  preference,  may  be  found  in  the 
healthy  and  invigorated  appearance  of  all  so- 
journers. 

"  r*ipr  is  the  place  without  its  historical  asso- 
ciations. It  is  through  these  mountains,  that 
the  celebrated  military  road  of  the  English  was 
made  in  colonial  limes;  the  truces  of  which 
are  still  quite  evident.  It  was  on  this  spot  that 
the  youthful  Washington  halted  wiih  the  Bri- 
tish army,  during  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  just  before  the  lamentable  defeat  of  Gen. 
Braddock.  But  the  subject  of  greatest  interest 
at  present,  is  the  so-called  '  Cumberland  or 
Frostburg  coal  basin.'  The  north-eastern 
outcrop  or  termination  of  this  coal  held,  is 
found  in  Pennsylvania, about  fifteen  miles  soulh- 
west  of  Bedford.  Its  eastern  termination  is 
about  eight  miles  west  of  Cumberland.  Pass- 
ing entirely  through  Maryland,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  it  crosses  the  Potomac,  and 
extends  into  Virginia.  Its  length  is'  about 
thirty  miles,  and  its  width  about  four.  The 
town  of  Frostburg  is  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  centre  of  the  basin.  The  portion 
lying  in  the  Stale  of  Maryland,  styled  the 
Cumberland  or  Frostburg  coal  basin,  is  com- 
puted at  one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles. 
The  great  vein,  which  is  alone  worked  to  any 
extent,  is  found  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  thirteen 
feet  thick;  in  Maryland  at  or  near  Frostburg 
15  feet;  and  at  Westeinport,  on  the  Potomac, 
seventeen  feet.  There  are  several  other  strata, 
which,  together,  have  been  variously  estimated 
as  capable  of  yielding  from  sixiy  to  one  hun- 
dred thousand  ions  per  acre.  The  coal  is  all 
mined  horizontally,  and  in  no  instance  have 
miners  been  yet  compelled  to  resort  to  shaliiug, 
except  for  ventilation.     The  dip  is  just  sufficient  i 


made  and  published  by  order  of  Congress,  and 
from  whiih  I  derive  the  foregoing  facts,  about 
lighti/t'ight  parts  of  fixed  carbon,  and  but 
al)out_/o!/r /lar/s  of  bitumen.  From  these  de- 
tails, it  will  be  perceived,  how  the  title  o(  semi- 
biluminovs  coal  is  derived.  '  It  may  be  added, 
that  to  the  same  peculiaiities,  is  ascribable  the 
incomparable  value  of  the  Cumberland  coal, 
for  certain  purposes. 

"  With  a  view  of  imparling  a  better  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  region,  and  its  future  in- 
rtuence  on,  and  parlicipaiion  in,  the  coal-trade 
country,  it  will  not  be  deetned  inappro- 
priaie,  in  this  connexion,  to  transcribe  poi lions 
of  the  published  opinions  of  several  scientific 
genllemen,  whose  names  entitle  what  they  ut- 
ter, to  entire  confidence. 

"  Professor  Forrtst  Shepherd,  of  New  Ha- 
ven,  in  --pcakiug  of  the  Cumberland  coal  field, 
remarks,  '  hero  may  be  seen,  what  I  believe  is 
on  earth  withovt  a  parallel — what  one  would 
imagine  the  vast  treasures  of  coal  and  iron 
scattered  over  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the 
west,  profusely  heaped  up,  and  confined  by 
mountain  walls,  within  the  narrow  limils  of  a 
few  miles.  Besides  the  extraordinary  coal 
seams,  and  the  allogelher  inexhaustible  beds 
oliron  ore,  two  prominent  features  of  ibis  coal 
formation  deserve  the  highest  consideration. 
One  is,  the  remarkable  regularity  and  unifor- 
mity of  the  various  strata,  which  include  the 
coal  seams  and  ore  beds.  Not  a  dylce,  fault, 
or  dislocation  is  discoverable  throughout  its 
whole  extent.'  The  Professor  slates  that  his 
estimates  '  give  to  every  acre,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  coal,  remarkable  for  its 
purity  and  excellence.' 

"  Professor  Charles  W.  ShepJiard,  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  remarks,  that 
'the  greatest  advantage  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  coals  of  this  region,  undoubt- 
edly arises  from  their  being  level-free;  i.e. 
from  their  requiring  no  mechanical  po\vei>  to 
effect  their  drainage.  The  expenses  involved 
in  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  a  single 
mine,  in  England,  often  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars;  the  whole  of  which 
vast  expenditure,  will  be  rendered  completely 
siiperfiuoiis  in  this  highly  favoured  district.' 
The  Professor  adds,  'but  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Atlantic  towns  are  already  beginning  lo 
direct  their  expectations  to  this  district,  for  the 
supply  of  a  better  fuel  than  they  now  possess, 
or  can  reasonably  hope  for  from  any  other 
quarter.     I  would  not  be  understood  as  wish- 


for  water  drainage,  and   to  afford  convenient  [  ing  to  disparage  the  excellent  fuel  we  already 

have    in    the    Pennsylvania    anthracite.     For 


inclination  of  the  road  way,  enabling  one 
horse  to  bring  out  four^' miners'  cars,'  contain- 
ing about  two  tons  each,  with  ease  and  entire 
safety. 

'  This  coal  contains  about  seventij-fovr  parts 
of  fixed  carbon,  and  thirteen  parts  of  bitumen; 
hereas  the  Newcastle  coal  of  England  con- 
tains \n\{  fft/z-four  parts  of  fixed  carbon,  and 
thirtij  six  parts  of  bitumen.  For  the  sake  of 
imparis'in,  and  the  belter  to  enable  us  to  de- 
fine the  relative  peculiariiies  of  the  Cumber- 
and  or  semi-hituminmis,  the  Newcastle  or 
highly  bittiminoiis,  and  the  Anthracite  coals, 
it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  Lackawana  and 
other  anthracite  co:ils,  contain,  according  to 
ihe  analysis  of  Professor  Waller  R.  Johnson, 


many  purposes  it  is  quite  unrivalled;  such  as 
for  burning  in  close  furnaces,  and  for  certain 
kinds  of  siniih-work.  But  the  diflicully  of 
kindling;  the  uncontrollable  intensity  with 
which  its  combustion  goes  forward,  when  it  is 
once  lit;  the  strong  draught  it  require,  in 
chimnies;  and  ihe  consequent  liability  of  fre- 
quent returns  of  unuholesome  gas,  across  the 
fuel  into  the  apartment,  combine  lo  render  it 
(iir  less  desirable,  for  o|)en  grate,  ihnn  a  dry 
Ijurning  bituminous  fuel,  like  that  afforded  by 
the  Allegheny  coal  field.' 

"  Mr.  Miishet,  of  Gloucestershire,  well 
known  as  ihe  most  eminent  and  experienced 
iron  master  in  Great  Britain,  says  of  this  coa], 
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in  his  report,  '  The  sppcimen  sent,  is  the  very 
best  bituminous  coal  1  have  ever  met  with.  1 
should  consider  it  well  adapted  to  iron  making. 
It  contains,  and  will  form,  as  much  weight  of 
coke,  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  as  the 
best  South  Wales  furnace  coals. 

"jDr.  Ure,  of  England,  in  his  report,  says, 
'  Your  specimen,  M-/iu7i  comes  from  near  the 
surface,  resembles  closely,  in  external  appear- 
ance, coals  of  the  Monklund  and  Calder  dis- 
trict or  field,  near  Glasgow,  so  celebrated  lor 
making  cast  iron.  The  specific  gravity  of 
your  specimen  is  1.3."-i7,  being  exactly  ihe 
same  as  that  of  the  Welch  furnace  coal.' 

"  Professor  Daniel  describes  it  as  'a  very 
beautiful  coal,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  making  iron.  It  is  very  soft  and 
frangible,  but  makes  an  excellent  coke,  i  have 
been  unable  to  detect  any  pyrites  or  sulphur 
in  it.' 

"  Major  Douglass  states  in  his  report,  'The 
coal  thus  independent  in  formation,  is  equally 
distinguished  in  quality,  from  most  other  coal 
yet  found  in  this  country.  Not  adhesive,  like 
most  other  bituminous  coals, — scarcely  soiling 
the  fingers  in  handling — burning  without  smoke, 
and,  of  course,  depositing  no  soot ;  and  finally, 
with  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  fire,  and  the 
small  proportion  of  ashes,  it  resembles,  very 
nearly,  the  cleanest  and  best  of  the  anthracites. 
But  in  the  ease  with  which  it  ignites — the  com- 
paratively low  temperature  at  which  it  burns 
freely — the  proportion  of  bitumen  it  contains, 
indicated  by  the  clear,  bright,  voluminous 
flame;  and  lastly,  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  coke  obtained  from  it;  it  ranks  equally, 
at  least,  with  the  best  qualities  of  bituminous 
coal.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  combine  many  of 
the  good  qualities  of  both,  while  in  some  re- 
spects, it  is  decidedly  superior  to  either. 

"  '  As  an  agent  for  the  generation  of  steam, 
it  is  ascertained  to  be  much  more  efficient  than 
either  the  anthracites  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
fat  bituminous  coal  on  the  other,  which  con- 
firms, in  this  respect,  its  analogy  with  the 
South  Welsh,  Slanelly,  and  Swansea  coals. 

"  '  According  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  .lack- 
son,  of  Boston,  it  produces  .32  per  cent, 
more  steam  than  the  Newcastle  coal;  and,  by 
a  more  recent  experiment,  in  the  anthracite  lo- 
comotive engines  of  the  Baliimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  it  is  shown  to  be  40  per  cent,  more 
efleclive,  as  a  steam  agent,  than  anthracite. 
We  learn  then,  from  a  comparison  of  these 
results,  that  it  must  be  at  least  three  and  a  half 
times  more  effifaeioiis  ih'ui  dry  pine  wood.' 

"  Professor  Ducalel,  Slate  Geologist,  in  his 
report  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  says, 
'  As  an  agent  for  the  generaiidu  of  steam,  it 
has  been  found  much  more  elllctive  than  the 
ordinary  English  coal  imporled  into  this  coun- 
try, and,  of  course,  infiiuiely  more  than  an- 
thracite; Ihe  u^e  of  which,  it  is  presumed, 
it  will  almost  entirely  supersede.  Lieut  W.  F. 
Lynch,  of  the  [Iniled  Stales  Navy,  in  a  lellcr 
to  Wm.  Cost  Johnson,  puMislied  in  a  report  to 
Congress,  says  :  '  That  one  ton  of  Cunibcrlund 
coal,  is,  iii  mechanical  cfi'cct,  equal  to  two  tons 
of  anihracile.' 

"  Mr.  Bricn,  the  proprietor  of  Antietam  Iron 
works,  says:  'We  have  made  a  fair  experi- 
ment of  this  coal,  compared   with  the   Rich- 


mond, and  find  it  to  be  a  much  superior  ar- 
ticle. One  bushel  of  Cumberland  coal  is  worth 
two  of  Richmond,  or  any  other  we  have 
used.' 

"  The  Coipmittee  on  the  subject,  of  the 
Maryland  Legislature,  stale  in  iheir  report, 
that  'Commodore  Perry,  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  after  subjecting  this  coal  to  critical 
tests,  has  declared  it  to  be  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lish coal.' 

"Professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  stales,  that  'the  average  quality 
of  these  coals,  will  have  an  advantage,  in  the 
generation  of  steam,  over  charcoal,  of  about 
fifteen  per  cent.  They  will  possess  an  equal 
advantage,  over  equal  weights  of  anihracite 
coal,  even  were  the  whole  of  its  carbon  to  be 
consumed,  which  is  never  the  case.' 

"  I  could  multiply  these  extracts,  almost  in- 
definitely, from  the  published  opinions  with 
which  1  have  been  kindly  furnished  byinielli- 
gent  gentlemen  here.  1  might  add  the  autho- 
ritative names  of  Professors  Silliman,  Rogers, 
and  others,  but  [)refer  confining  myself  to  the 
annexed  passage  from  the  great  work  on  coals, 
of  Professor  Taylor,  recently  published  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

"  The  Professor  remarks,  that  '  the  repre- 
sentations  and  reports  of  interested  parties,  all 
strenuously  advocating  their  individual  or  local 
claims  on  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
public,  must,  of  course,  be  received  with  a  re- 
quisite degree  of  caution.  At  this  distance  of 
time,  we  shall  doubtless  be  pardoned  this 
remark,  while  necessarily  reviewing  the  statis- 
tical merits  and  details  of  Ihe  entire  coal 
resources  of  the  country.  We  coniinually 
meet  with  the  unreserved  and  unqualified  as- 
sertions of  these  claimants,  that  the  coal  of 
their  particular  mine  or  district,  no  matter 
where,  is  the  best  yet  discovered,  for  every 
practical  use.  Now,  as  these  cannot  all  be 
the  best,  it  follows  that  a  good  deal  of  exagge- 
ration prevails  in  some  of  these  cases,  it  is 
not  inappropriate  to  state  here,  that  there  are 
probably  a  dozen  or  more  of  coal  companies 
in  England,  Wales,  and  America,  who  an- 
nounce, through  the  press,  that  their  particular 
coal  has  been  decided  by  the  agent  of  the 
Great  Western  Steamship  Company,  or  some 
other  steamer  company,  to  be  the  best  genera- 
tor of  steam  of  all  coals  yet  tried.  One  gen- 
tleman has  conclusively  shown  that  one 
ton  of  the  bituminous  coal  of  Cumberland, 
Virginia,  is,  in  mechanical  effect,  equal  to  Iwo 
tons  of  anthracite.  However,  the  test  of  sci- 
ence restores  all  things  to  their  true  value. 
The  examinalions  of  Professor  Johnson,  in 
1844,  have  dispelled  many  illusions,  and  have 
assigned  to  all  the  principal  varieties  of  Ame- 
rican coaU,  their  appropriate  place  in  the  cata- 
logue; and  here  iho  Cumberland  (or  Frostburg) 
coal  takes  the  very  highest  place  in  the  series, 
in  the  order  of  evaporative  power.' — (pages 
67  and  68.) 

"  But,  for  the  present,  I  must  conclude. 
Believing,  however,  that  the  subject  is  one  of 
grave  importance  to  Pennsylvania,  as  indica- 
ting the  character  of  the  rivalry  to  which  her 
coal  trade  is  distincd  in  a  few  munths,  I  can- 
not yet  abandon  it ;  as  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom, 
in  all  such  cases,  to  be  forewarned,  1  propose, 


also,  to  devote  a   few  sentences  to  the  iron 
establishments  of  this  neighbourhood. 

"To  Philadelphians,  this  country  has  hith- 
erto been  an  almost  unknown  and  unexplored 
region. 

Lehman." 


letters  of 


[Lyues]  Grubb. 

)m  page  330.) 


To- 


"Sudbury,  Second  month  12th,  1841. 
"  Ol'ten,  in  looking  towards  some  of 
you,  my  loug-loved  friends,  I  see  a  sadness  of 
countenance,  or  at  least  1  think  so;  a  sadness 
not  altogether  on  account  of  yourselves,  but 
something  like  putting  on  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
ail  hough  not  very  perceptible  to  beholders: 
but  do  we  not  want  those  in  this  day,  who  may 
indeed  be  styled  '  mourners  inZion?'  Was 
there  ever  more  of  the  transfoi  mations  of  him 
who,  in  so  many  and  various  ways,  seeks  to 
bring  into  that  state  that  '  calls  evil  good,  and 
good  evil  ;  that  puts  darkness  for  light,  and 
light  for  darkness  ;  that  puts  bitter  foi  sweet, 
and  sweet  for  bitter?'  and  how  many  are  be- 
guiled and  deceived,  so  that  we  are  ready  to 
say,  Alas  !  who  shall  stand  ?  We  can  truly 
say,  in  our  own  religious  community,  'All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters.'  Oh  !  for  some  Daniel 
Wheelers,  some  Thomas  Shilliioes,  and  John 
Barclays,  to  be  raised  np  among  us  ;  more  in 
substance  than  show,  and  yet  evidencing  the 
refinement  which  the  most  precious  metal  en- 
dures, and  how  it  is  prepared  for  use,  and  hath 
the  true  stamp  upon  it !" 

To . 


"  1841. 
"f  do  believe  our  ministry  now  re- 
quires an  ordeal  that  would  take  away,  not  the 
dross  only,  but  the  tin  and  the  reprobate  silver  : 
yea,  in  no  very  slight  degree,  has  our  very 
'  silver'  become  dross,  and  our  '  gold  is  cank- 
ered.' 

"  The  day  will  come  when  every  substitute 
for  the  reality  and  dignity  that  is  in  the  immu- 
table truth,  will  be  as  stubble:  for  '  what  is 
the  chaff  to  the  wheat?  saith  the  Lord.'  The 
superficial  observer  may  mistake  the  one  for 
the  other,  but  that  '  Spirit  which  searcheih  all 
things,'  where  it  is  received  and  heeded,  dis- 
covers the  emptiness  of  the  chaff,  and  the 
fulness  and  weightiness  of  the  wheal ;  therefore 
these  must  be  separated,  the  one  from  the 
other,  that  the  wheat  lose  none  of  its  usefulness 
by  the  mixture. 

"  Let  us  each  remember  we  can  do  no  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  the  Lamb  perseveringly, 
whithersoever  He  goeth  ;  even  if  it  be  to  Cal- 
vary's Mount.  To  be  with  Him  in  suffering 
is  the  way  lo  reign  with  Him  in  glory." 

"Dorking,  Seventh  mo.  30th,  1841. 
"  Mv  DEAR  FrIKND, 

"  Thy  loved  brother's  letter,  wiiich 
I  now  return,  is  indeed  just  suited  to  the  state 
of  things  amongst  us  in  this  day,  and  very  in- 
structive, not  only  as  regards  the  youth  receiv- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but 
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with  respect  to  every  class  turning  inward 
anil  obeying  the  teachings  and  leadings  of 
Trulh.  What  a  sad  thing  it  is  that  such  a 
striising  tesiimony  to  the  inefficiency  oral!  that 
man  can  do  by  his  own  powers,  should  be 
withheld  from  the  public !  Oh  !  my  heart  cor^ 
dially  unites  wiih  the  views  held  by  our  late 
hiiihiy  gifted,  and  '  highly  valued  brother. 
Would  there  were  more  raised  up,  and  failhrii" 
like  him  !  What  a  glorious  crown  he  now  in^ 
herils  eternally,  in  ihat  he  was  '  faithful  unlo 
death  !'  " 

To . 

"Sudbury,  Eighth  mo.  20th,  1841. 
".  .  .  .  Thou  and  I  think  alike  about  our 
poor,  degenerated  Society.  1  only  wish  that 
they  who  are  not  of  us  would  go  nghl  out,  and 
leave  a  little  band,  who  are  united  in  the  Go: 
pel  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  and  who  cannot  do 
mighty  works  irierely  by  extolling  Hun  in 
name;  yea,  are  faint  wiihout  the  renewings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  iheni.  There  is  a  lillle 
stirring  among  our  youth  in  some  places,  but 
alas!  where  are  the  fathers  and  the  mothers? 
Oh!  how  little  true  discernment  is  left.  Min- 
isters are  acknowledged,  and  elders  are  cho- 
sen ;  but,  in  loo  many  instances,  it  evidences 
ilself  to  be  the  work  of  man  ;  at  least  there  is 
a  deplorable  mixture  still  amongst  us." 

To . 

"Clonmcl,  Eleventh  month,  1841. 
"  My  mind  being  drawn  to  Cork, 
ever  since  coming  to  Ireland,  I  was  afraid  to 
ornil  going  there  ((he  tiine  also  opening  for  it). 
Thou  wouldst  have  felt  for  me,  hadst  thou 
witnessed  the  great  weight  that  1  was  under, 
and  which  i  could  not  lay  down  among  the 
people  in  the  morning  ;  but,  after  rising  in  the 
prospect  of  relief,  and  standing  half  an  hour, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  confessing  that  I 
could  not  believe  it  safe  to  do  otherwise  than 
lake  my  seat,  and  wait  for  more  of  Truth's 
authority,  should  [  say  more  to  them.  I  did 
not,  however,  again  leave  my  seat  before  the 
meeting  closed  :  it  was  a  trial,  for  I  had  much 
in  my  heart  that  appeared  to  be  for  those  then 
assembled.  My  distress  of  mind  was  such  as 
to  call  forth  all  the  patience  and  humble  con- 
fidence my  capacity  was  equal  to  sustain. 
What  my  mind  was  sulferuig,  I  concealed 
from  those  who  came  to  see  me  as  well  as  1 
could. 

"  Well,  but  in  the  afternoon  I  was  raised  up 
in  the  Lord's  power,  in  a  manner  marvellous 
to  myself.  Perhaps  I  stood  an  hour  and  three 
quarters,  speaking  with  increased  life  and  en- 
ergy, even  of  the  deep  things  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation; after  which,  a  short  and  solemn 
address  lo  Almighty  God  closed  the  meeting, 
and  1  was  relieved  from  feelings  that  had 
pressed  me  sore.  Oh  !  may  all  the  praise  be 
ascribed  to  Him  to  whorn  belong  honour  and 
glory  forever  and  ever.     Amen." 

(Tu  be  concluded.) 


Chemical  Invention. — A  new  chemical  in- 
vention has  just  been  introduced  in  this  city, 
which  will_  prove  very  convenient  to   all  who 


drive  the  quill.  A  small  quantity  of  a  reddish 
powder  is  poured  into  an  inkstand  partly  filled 
with  clear  water,  and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  jet 
black  writing  ink.  We  tried  the  experiment 
yesterday,  and  it  succeeded  admirably.  Law" 
Patent  Ink  Powder  is  the  name  of  the  curious 
substance,  and  is  lo  be  had  at  106  Maiden 
Lane. — New  York  Sun. 


LIFE'S  COMPANIONS. 

BY  C.  M.ICKAV. 

When  I  set  sail  on  life's  young  voyage, 

'Twas  upon  a  stormy  sea  ; 
But  to  clieer  me  night  and  day 
Through  the  perils  of  the  way 

With  me  went  companions  three — 
Three  companions  kind  and  faithful. 

Dearer  far  than  friend  or  bride  ; 
Heedless  of  the  stormy  weather, 
Hind  in  hand  they  came  together, 

Ever  smiling  at  my  side. 

One  was  Health  my  lusty  comrade, 

Cherry-chceked,  and  stout  of  limb; 
Though  my  board  was  scant  of  cheer, 
And  my  drink  but  water  clear, 

I  was  thankful,  bless'd  with  him. 
One  was  mild-eyed  Peace  of  Spirit, 

VVho,  though  storms  the  welkin  swept. 
Waking  gave  me  calm  reliance; 
And  though  tempests  howl'd  defiance, 

Smoolh'd  my  pillow  when  I  slept. 

One  was  Hope,  my  dearest  comrade, 

Never  absent  from   my  breast, 
Brightest  in  the  darkest  days. 
Kindest  in  the  roughest  ways. 

Dearer  far  than  all  the  test ; 
And  though  Wealth,  nor  Fame,  nor  Station, 

Jouniey'd  with  me  o'er  the  sea, 
Stout  of  heart,  all  danger  scorning. 
Nought  cared  1  in  lilu's  young  morning 

For  their  lordly  company. 

But  alas  !  ere  night  has  darkened, 

I  have  lost  companions  twain  ; 
And  the  third,  with  tearful  eyes. 
Worn  and  w.,stcd,  often  flies. 

But  as  oft  returns  again. 
And  instead  of  those  departed, 

Spectres  twain  around  me  flit ; 
Poiuling  each,  with  shidowy  finger. 
Nightly  at  my  couch  they  linger. 

Daily  at  my  board  they  sit. 

Oh,  that  I  so  blindly  follow'd 

In  the  hot  pursuit  of  weilth  ! 
Though  I've  gained  the  prize  of  gold, 
Eves  arc  dim,  and  blood  is  cold— 

'I  have  lost  my  comrade.  Health; 
Care  instead,  tlie  wither'd  beldam. 

Steals  the  enjoyment  from  my  cup — 
Hugs  me,  that  I  cannot  quit  her. 
Makes  my  choicest  morsels  bitter. 

Seals  the  founts  of  pleasure  up. 

Woe  is  me  that  Fame  allured  me— 

She  so  fal.se,  and  I  so  blind! 
Sweet  her  smiles;  but  in  the  chase 
I  have  lost  the  liappy  face 

Of  my  comrade,  Peace  of  Mind; 
And  instead,  Remorse,  pale  phantom. 

Tracks  my  feet  where'er  I  go; 
All  the  day  I  see  lif  r  scowling. 
In  my  sleep  I  hear  her  howling, 

Wildly  flitting  to  and  fro. 

Last  of  all  my  dear  companions, 

Hope  I  sweet  Hope  !  liefriend  me  yet ; 

Do  not  from  my  side  depart. 

Do  not  leave  my  lonely  heart 
All  to  darkness  and  regret ! 


Short  and  sad  is  now  my  voyage. 

O'er  tliis  gloom-encompassed  sea  ; 
But  not  cheerless  altogether, 
Wliatsoe'er  the  wind  and  weather. 
Will  it  seem,  if  bless'd  with  thee. 

Dim  thine  eyes  are,  turning  earthwards. 

Shadowy  pale,  and  thin  thy  form  ; 
Turn'd  to  heaven,  thine  eyes  grow  bright. 
All  thy  form  expands  in  light. 

Soft  and  beauiiful,  and  warm. 
Look,  then,  upwards!  lead  me  heavenwards  I 

Guide  me  o'er  this  darkening  sea  ! 
Pale  Remorse  shall  fade  before  me. 
And  the  gloom  shall  brighten  o'er  me, 

If  1  have  a  friend  in  thee. 


From  llie  Annual  Monitor  for  1849. 

ELIZABETU  BEWLEY. 

Elizabeth  Bewley,  of  Sandford  Grove,  near 
Dublin,  an  elder,  deceased  Ninth  month  iiad, 
1848,  aged  76  years. 

This  valued  Friend,  daughter  of  Nehemiah 
and  Elizabelh  Fayle,  of  Liinetick,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1771,  and  removed  to  Dublin,  on 
her  marriage  with  Siimuel  Bewley,  in  1794. 
They  were  true  fcllow-hclpers,  for  more  than 
40  years,  in  a  position  of  much  responsibility, 
and  being  animated  by  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  the  talents  intrusted  to  ihem  were  brought 
into  harmonious  action,  in  their  respective  al- 
lotments of  usefulness,  so  as  to  present  an  in- 
structive example  in  this  respect,  to  oihers; 
whilst  their  path  shed  around  it  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  a  Christian  life  and  conversation. 
As  heads  of  a  large  family,  and  elders  in  the 
church,  they  were  concerned  to  rule  well; 
whilst  in  the  exercise  of  a  just  authority  they 
bore  themselves  meekly,  and  with  en^n^inf 
tenderness  towards  all  ;  thus  attracting,"in  no 
common  dej^iee,  the  love  and  esteem  of  those 
around  them.  Their  happy  union  was  termi- 
nated,  (so  far  as  death  can  dissolve  a  bond  ce- 
mented, as  iheir's  was,  by  religious  fellowship,) 
by  the  decease  of  Samuel  iiewley  in  1837; 
and  the  circumstances  attending  his  final 
change,  though  deeply  affecting,  seemed  re- 
markably to  harmonize  with  the  tenor  of  their 
lives.  They  were  jointly  engaged  in  a  reli- 
gious visit  to  the  fiimiliesof  Friends  in  Dublin, 
when  in  the  act  of  passing  from  house  to 
house,  he  was  suddenly  summoned  from  works 
to  rewards. 

Elizabeth  Bewley  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spi- 
rit. She  survived  her  beloved  partner  lor 
nearly  11  years;  and  continued,  while  strength 
was  afforded  to  her,  to  devote  herself  in  great 
simplicity  and  faithfulness,  to  the  service  of 
the  cause  which  she  had  loved  from  her  youth. 
Low  in  her  estimate  of  her  own  qualifications, 
and  dwelling  in  a  holy  fear  of  that  self-activi- 
ty which  leads  into  religious  performances 
wiihout  life,  she  was  an  example  of  vveighiiness 
of  spirit,  and  was  careful  not  to  exercise  her- 
self in  things  too  high  for  her,  her  heart  being 
nevertheless,  with  the  willing  in  Israel.  Her 
increasing  infirmities  confined  her  much  to 
home  during  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  but,  in 
18;<8,  she  accompanied  a  ministering  Friend, 
of  her  own  meeting,  in  a  visit  to  Friends  in 
Scoiland. 

For  some  years  preceding  her  decease,  her 
bodily  strength  and  menial  faculties  gradually 
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dt^clincd.  In  lier  case,  it  is  perhaps,  not  loo 
niiich  to  say,  that  llie  calmness  of  her  evening 
evinced  thai  her  day  had  been  blessed.  She 
was  preserved  in  a  slate  of  quiet  resignation  lo 
the  Inst;  and  il  was  greatly  to  llie  comfort  of 
her  fiimily  and  friends,  to  witness  the  degree 
in  uiiich  lone  survived  the  powers  of  memory 
and  judgment,  and  sweetened  lier  peaceful 
close. 

A  Trading  Princiss.—Tha  Journal  dii 
Havre,  of  July  17lh,  says:  "  For  some  days 
every  one  has  been  able  lo  perceive,  in  the 
roadslead  in  front  of  the  establishment  of  Fras- 
cali,  a  large  steamer.  This  vessel,  named  the 
William,  belongs  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
who  is  at  prese'iil  at  Dieppe,  for  the  benefit  of 
bathing.  Thence  she  is  about,  it  is  said,  to 
proceed  to  Palestine.  This  princess  is  an  in- 
trepid tourist,  and  proceeds  where  she  pleases 
in  her  yacht.  Independently  of  this  steamer, 
ihe  Princess  possesses,  we  are  informed,  eleven 
steamers  which  trade  for  her  with  England, 
Russia,  and  the  Nethetlands.  Her  revenue  is 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  francs,  ($t)00,- 
0.^0.)" 

Sick  Room  Bedstead.— Di:  .Tosiah  Buck 
man,  an  estimable  ph\sician,  of  Woodstock 
Vermont,  is  exhibiting  to  the  profession  of 
Boston  a  very  ingeniously  constructed  bed 
stead,  which  far  surpasses  all  that  have  been 
previously  devised.  By  the  turn  of  a  winch, 
Ihe  patient  may  be  placed  in  any  desirable  po- 
sition, bathed,  showered,  or  put  into  a  vapour 
bath,  without  leaving  the  bed.  Every  rich 
man  should  have  one"  in  his  house;  and  with 
resppct  10  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions 
for  the  sick  and  infirm,  would  it  not  be  the 
summit  of  benevolence  to  provide  each  and  all 
of  them  with  this  excellent  and  admirable 
structure?  If  some  cabinet-maker  would 
commence  the  manufacture  at  once,  he  might 
reap  a  harvest  of  patronage. — Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal. 

Forest  Planting  in  New  England.— 
—  Rice  remarked  that  he  ploughi'd  up  a  iracl 
of  unprodnciive  hill-side,  several  years  ago, 
and  |)lanled  it  with  chesnuts,  in  rows  four  leet 
apart  every  way.  The  first  sprouts  coming 
up  rather  crooked  and  scrubby,  he  went  over 
the  field  and  cut  them  down  close  lo  the 
ground,  which  caused  new  sprouts  to  shoot  up 
sliaight  and  vigorous.  The  trees  are  very 
thrifty,  completely  shade  ihe  ground,  and  grow 
more  and  more  rapidly  as  the  soil  becomes 
strengthened  by  the  annual  deposit  of  leaves. 
So  well  satisfied  is  he  with  the  experiment, 
that  he  is  now  placing  other  worthless  lands 
in  a  similar  course  of  imprc 
Paper. 


.—Late 
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CHOLERA. 

The  whole  number  of  deallis  from  the  cho- 
lera in  ihis  city  and  ihe  adjoining  districts, 
during  the  present  visilulion,  up  to  the  26th 
ult.  has  been  756. 

At  a  future  day  it  may  be  interesting  to  re- 
cur to  the  fearful  desolation  made  by  the 
scourge  that  is  still  destroying  hundreds  in  this 
land. 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, in  relating  the  events  attending  its  pro- 
gress in  that  city,  has  the  following  interesting 
particulars  : 

"Directly  between  our  office  and  residence 
the  disease  assumed  a  most  malignant  aspect. 
The  locality  is  elevated  from  one  to  three  hun- 
dred kel  aljove  the  level  of  the  river,  and  for 
a  few  vveeks  but  little  indication  of  sickness 
was  manifest;  but  it  came  suddenly  like  the 
falling  of  an  avalanche,  and  tlie  whole  hill-side 
became  a  scene  of  sufTering  and  woe. 

"  With  one  family  we  were  personally  ac- 
quainted. On  Sunday,  their  son,  a  lad  of 
gome  fourteen  years,  was  severely  attacked, 
and  on  Monday  morning  a  daughter  passed 
rapidly  into  collapse.  We  visited  them  on 
Monday,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  appeared 
10  be  in  good  health.  V\'e  expected  to  have 
called  again,  but  that  afternoon  we  were  our- 
selves put  upon  a  bed  of  sickness.  By  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday,  the  father,  mother,  and  three 
daughters  were  swept  away,  the  son  alone 
slowly  recovering. 

"  When  we  visited  them,  a  lady  sat  watch 
ing  the  boy,  while  the  parents  were  more  par- 
ticularly employed  in  behalf  of  their  daughter, 
who  was  in  severe  pain.  We  noticed  the 
countenance  of  the  lady  as  she  sat  by  the  bed- 
side. No  tear  dropped  from  her  eye,  no  word 
of  sorrow  broke  from  her  lips.  But  she  sat  as 
if  communing  with  grief.  She  was  their  next 
door  neigiibour,  a  stranger  recently  from  Bal- 
titnore.  The  day  before  she  had  lost  three 
children,  and  one  of  them  then  lay  uiiliuried, 
while  she  was  watching  with  her  neiglibours, 
who  had  been  attentive  to  her  departed  oni's. 
She  too,  passed  away,  and  the  husband  alone 
remained,  having  in  a  few  days,  buried  his 
wife  and  all  his  children.  Poor  woman,  we 
ihought,  she  h.id  met  her  children!  Why 
should  she  weep  for  the  separation  of  a  few 
hours*? 

"  Immediately  across  the  street  the  entire 
family  died  at  the  same  period,  while  in  ad- 
joining hoiiM's  manv  were  suddenly  cut  off. 
'Thus' has  tln>  chdlcra  piu-formcii  iis  offi.-e 
auioiig  us,  II moving;  alike   the  old   man  beiid- 

full  of  lite  and  buoyancy.  The  poor  and  rich 
have  bowed  before  it;  and  tlioui;h  its  greatesi 
ravages  have  been  among  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, yet  many  ol  the  most  estimabli'  ami  pious 
of  our  native  populaiion  have  pcnsbcd.  We 
now  hope  that  we  have  passed  through  the 
severest  of  the  attack,  and  thai  henceforth  it 
will  diminish  ;  but  this  is  known  only  to  God." 


selfishness,  universally  seek  each  other's  h 
pinesg. 

Cost  of  National  Defence. — The  war  ex. 


penses  of  Great  Britain  for  1849—50  are  cal- 
culated in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
budget,  at  $30,000,000  over  and  above  the 
many  millions  paid  from  the  revenue  of  India. 
This  is  a  lime  of  profound  peace.  The  esti- 
mate for  the  fighting  navy  is  $35,000,000;  for 
the  army  $35,500,000;  for  the  ordinance 
$13,000,000,  and  so  on." 

TEACHER  WANTED. 
"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  intend 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  for  coloured 
men  and  women,  early  in  Tenth  month,  and 
wish  to  employ  suitable  teachers  for  each 
school.  Early  application  to  be  made  to  either 
of  the  undernamed, 

.John  C.  Allen,  l\o.  180  S.  Second  St. 
Edwaid  Brown,  Prune  below  Sixth, 
Israel  H.  Johnsnn,  No.  35  High  Street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  16//(,  1849. 

WANTED 
A  Friend  as  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Rasp- 
berry street  Coloured  School.  Apply  lo  Mary 
Eves,  north  side  of  Pine,  4  doors  above  Tenth 
street;  or  Marlha  G.  Richardson,  No.  252 
Spruce  street. 

WANTED 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  Friends'  Book 
Slore,  inquu-e  al  No.  84  Mulberry  Street. 


The  article  headed  "  Re.luction  of  Mem 
bers,"  came  too  late  fur  this  week  ;  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  compositor  for  our  next  number 


When  will  the  principles  of  peace,  ihe  reli- 
gion of  the  Messiah,  triumph  over  the  savage 
spiiit  of  war,  and  nations  brat  their  swords 
into  plough-shares,  and,  freed  from  the  spirit  of 


Died,  on  Second-day  morning,  l.'Jlh  of  Eighth 
montti,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  the  residence 
of  her  mother,  'I'abitha  Jones,  near  West  Elklon,  Pre. 
ble  county,  Ohio,  Keziah  .T.,  wife  of  Eli  Smbbs,  a 
member  of  Elk  Monthly  Meeting-,  in  the  25lh  year  of 
her  age.  She  had  bien  afflicted  for  more  than  two 
years  willi  tliat  fatal  bijt  aattering  disease,  and  for 
about  seven  niontlis,  was  mostly  confined  to  her  room, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  to  her  lied  — She  bore 
her  afflictions  with  great  patience  and  resignation, 
often  saying,  '  It  was  nothing  compared  with  what 
her  dear  Saviour  hud  suffered.' — On  being  asked  if 
she  felt  .satisfied,  she  answered,  '•  I  believe  it  will  all 
t""  j"y.  jt'y>  j°y  •"  A'  another  time  being  queried 
willi  if  she  would  eat  supper,  she  replied,  "  I  long  to 
go  where  no  supper  will  be  needed."  And  on  one 
occasion,  she  said,  "  I  have  lost  all  affection  for  earth- 
ly  things.  It  is  no  ti  ial  to  give  you  all  up,"  (meaning 
her  husband,  mother,  and  sister);  adding  that  her 
"only  hope  was  in  the  mercies  of  her  Saviour." — She 
trndrrly  disirrd  her  only  sister  to  be  kind  and  affec- 
tiiiMit'  t'l  tnr  widowed  mother,  and  to  be  exemplary 
a;iil  !(  lii^hm.  iiL<oining  a  Friend. — During  her  severe 
Irciilily  Mill'>  riii:^,  she  was  often  heard  in  supplication 
to  iiM    I'.iiIki   pf   Mercies   for  patience  to  await  her 

■j\<\ It.  .1  iinir.     Nearly  the  last  that  she  was  heard 

In  :  ,u  ni^iiiic  ily  was,  "  O  Lord  !  receive  me  into  Uiy 
s  :"      .Sliuilly    alter    which    she   quietly     passed 


,  on  Sixth-day,  the  lOth  ult.,  at  the  residence 

of  William  Kite,  Chester  comity.  Fa.,  Am.\,  wife  of 
William  Paxson,  of  Wilmington,  Dcla.,  in  the  67th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  lavoured  lo  endure  many 
years  of  bodily  suffering  with  exemplary  Chrisliau 
patience,  leaving  the  consoling  belief  tiiat  her  end  was 
peace. 
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From  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer. 

The  PLilosophy  of  Kindaess. 

A    CASE    IN    POINT. 
"Which  seeks  again  those  cords  to  bind 

Which  human  woe  hath  rent  apart ; 
To  heal  again  the  wounded  mind. 

And  bind  again  the  broken  heart." 

"The  greatest  attribute  of  heaven  is  mercy. 
And  Ui.H  the  crown  of  justice,  and  the  glory. 
Where  it  may  kill  with  right,  to  save  with  pity." 

We  recently  conversed  wiih  an  esteemed 
friend,  a  <;eiitlem:in  of  this  city,  who  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  has  been  coniioct- 
ed  with  several  of  our  leadinij  cliiriialilc  insti- 
tutions, and  has  also  for  a  loni:  perioil  been  an 
Inspector  ofone  ofour  principal  Penitenliaries. 
In  alluding  to  the  causes  of  crime  in  the  yrral 
majority  of  oases,  he  expressed  his  conviciion, 
that  they  might  be  traced  to  a  weakness  or 
malady  of  the  mind,  amounting  to  menial  im- 
perfection, Ihoujrh  not  to  positive  insanity — to 
misfortune,  poverty,  ignorance — or  to  iniem- 
perance,  evil  associations  and  parental  nci;lect. 
The  cases  of  cool,  calm,  thoughtful,  and  deter- 
mined crime,  of  a  disposition  to  go  wrong 
without  reward  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man,  are 
few  and  far  between.  Occasionally  such  in- 
stances will  be  found,  but  they  are  extremely 
rare.  Almost  all,  even  among  the  convicted, 
possess  some  inerilorious  traits  of  ch  uater. 
Many  are  generous,  waiin-hcarted,  and  would 
rather  suffer  for  years  than  betray  a  benefac- 
tor. Harshness  when  met  by  harshness,  pro- 
duces sullenness,  obstinacy,  and  hate:  while 
kindness  is  the  key  which,  in  a  great  majority 
of  cases,  unlocks  the  hearts  even  of  the  most 
hardened.  The  poor  wretch  who  after  arresi, 
trial,  and  conviction,  is  consigned  to  the  cells 
of  the  Penitentiary,  is  apt  to  suppose  himself 
loathed,  contemned  and  hated  by  all  mankind. 
He  views  himself  as  an  outcast  and  an  alien 
to  society,  and  looks  upon  the  officers  of  jus- 
tice as  a  species  of  beings  who  cannot  feel  for 
his  condition,  who  are  utterly  dead  to  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  who  would  not  believe  him,  no 
matter  how  truthful  the  narrative  he  might  de- 


tail. When,  therefore,  this  error  is  dispelled 
—  ulien  he  discovers  that  even  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  prison  are  to  be  found  kind 
and  forgiving  heaws — officers  and  inspectors 
who  are  di.-poscd  to  forget  the  past,  and  to 
inanii'est  generosity,  uumaniiy,  nnd  mercy,  the 
lietter  feelings  find  "  vent  and  way,"  the  "stub- 
born nature  is  subdued,  the  confidence  of  the 
convict  is  won,  and,  while  he  deplores  and  re- 
grets the  errors  and  vices  that  have  hurried 
him  into  a  disgraceful  position,  hope  revives, 
forgiveness  of  God  and  man  is  sought,  and  a 
resolution  is  taken,  to  live  more  .correctly  for 
the  fiilurc.  This,  we  say,  is  often  the  effect 
of  kindness.  And  this  is  the  testimony  of  the 
gentleman  whose  opportunities  of  observation 
have  been  so  ample. 

lit  what  is  the  |)rospect  for  the  felon,  who, 
having  served  out  bis  first  term,  is  sent  forth 
into  the  world  to  commence  anew?  Let  us 
suppose  that  his  fall  in  the  first  case,  was 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  adver- 
y,  by  intemperance,  bv  pressing  and  fearful 
temptation,  rather  than  by  any  settled  and  de- 
tertnined  principle  of  crime.  Suppose  also, 
hat  in  leaving  the  walls  of  the  prison,  his 
penitence  is  sincere,  his  heart  is  changed,  and 
s  desire  and  determination,  are  to  walk  cor- 
ctly  andtoaci  nnrwhilv.  Will  lie  be  cheer- 
ed on  and  susmui  .1  hv  Irs  li-llow-men?  Will 
he  be  encouraii*  i  m-l  ;i~-:-icd  in  the  work  of 
reform  ?  or,  will  llicu,.rld  puint  to  him  as  a 
convict,  whisper  words  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust— avoid,  shun,  and  anathematize  him  ? 
Al.is  !  the  latter  policy  is  too  often  pursued. 
The  victims  of  misfortune  or  of  guilt  are  too 
generally  the  objects  of  reproach  and  of  scotn, 
rather  than  of  sympathy  and  generous  pity. 
The  Christian  doctrine  in  this  respect  is  for- 
gotten and  neglected.  The  .spirit  of  forgive- 
ness is  outraged.  Man  turns  away  from  his 
fellow. man,  and  mocks  at  his  appeal  for  assist- 
ance. "The  fillen"  are  hunted  and  banned 
— and  their  penitence,  however  sincere,  is  dis- 
trusted and  ridiculed.  Thus  their  hearts  be- 
ciime  soured,  iheir  feeliiiL'S  embiiti'red,  their 
necessities  urging  and  pressing,  and  they  again 
fall  into  the  ways  of  tem|itaiion,  and  the 
meshes  of  crime.  Alas!  miserable  beings, 
when  detected  and  convicted  of  a  second  of- 
fence. They  are  then  regarded  as  among  the 
dnorned  and  the  hardened,  and  they  are  br.ind- 
ed  as  infamous  forever.  And  yel,  even  these 
second  otfenders  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
saved. 

We  know  that  it  is  difficult,  in  our  present 
state  of  society,  and  with  the  eye  of  suspicion, 
and  the  tongue  of  scandal,  so  watchful  and 
vigilant,  to  assist  a  fallen  sister  or  an  erring 
brother,  without  a  liability  to  censorious  re- 
marks. The  motive  is  seldom  considered  as 
pure  or  disinterested.     And  yet  it  is  the  duty 


ol  some  one  to  step  forward  on  these  occasions 
— the  solemn  and  sacred  duty.  What  nobler 
incentive  than  the  hope  of  saving  a  soul? 
What  higher  inducement  than  the  glorious  re- 
ward of  winning  an  erring  child  of  humanity 
from  the  wrong  to  the  ri;jht  path  ?  How  hap- 
py  must  be  the  consolation  of  the  philanthro- 
pist, ubo,  turning  the  eye  of  memory  back 
upon  the  past,  sees  a  rescued  and  now  respect- 
able member  of  society,  who  would  have  been 
lost,  but  for  his  timely  assistance  and  friendly 
aid       The  occasions  too  are  .so  numerous. 

The  poor  and  the  I'rail  aie  tempted  on  every 
side.  Not  a  week,  nor  a  day  goes  by,  that 
hundreds  of  human  beings  do  not  hesitate  at 
the  two  paths,  teiTipted  by  poverty  and  neces- 
sity to  choose  the  u:rons,  and  yet  urged  bv 
the  still,  small  voice  within,  to  adhere  to  the 
riaht.  It  is  at  such  moments  that  kindness, 
sympathy,  and  assistance  are  all  powerful. 

Only  a  few  d.iys  since,  an  aged  citizen  of 
Pbiladelpbia  was  waited  ii[ion  by  a  stranger, 
who  asked  to  have  a  few  luomenls  of  conver- 
sation with  him  in  private.  The  opportunity 
was  afforded  wiih  great  cheerfulness.  The 
Western  merchant — for  such,  in  fact,  he  was 
— was  ushered  into  the  parlour  of  the  Phila- 
delphi.in,  when  something  like  the  following 
conversation  tiiok  place: 

"  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  me,  Mr.  H.  ?" 
"  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having 
seen  you  before,  and  the  lone  of  your  voice  is 
not  unfamiliar;  and  yet  beyond  this  my  me- 
mory fails." 

"  My  name  is  Charles  B ,  and  twenty 

years  ago  I  was  an  inmate  of  a  Philadelphia 
prison,  of  which  you  were  a  frequent — a  be- 
nevolent— a  kind-hearted  visiter." 

"  I  remember — 1  remember,  said  the  other 
— brightening,  smiling,  and  grasping  the  hand 
of  the  stranger — you  look  so  well,  have  im- 
proved so  greatly,  that  I  hope,  nay  1  feel  satis- 
fied that  all  has  gone  right  with  you." 

A  tear  treuibled  in  the  e\e  of  the  other  at 
so  cordial  and  kindly  a  recognition  ;  his  voice 
failed  for  a  moment — but  then  rally ing  again, 
he  proceeded  to  tell  his  story.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  a  neglected  orphan,  and  with 
fine  natural  talents,  a  cheerful  disposition,  and 
food  heart,  ho  was  thrown  into  the  society 
of  the  vile  and  the  dissoluie,  in  one  of  the  most 
wretched  sections  of  Philadelphia  county. 
There,  in  connection  vvith  several  other  lads, 
equally  deserted  or  misled,  he  committed,  was 
arrested  lor,  tried  and  convicted  of  pi'tly  theft. 
While  in  prison  he  was  visited  again  and 
again  by  the  Philadelphia  philanthropist,  who 
succeeded,  not  only  in  eradicating  the  vicious 
views  he  b.ad  imiiibed,  but  in  showing  him  the 
folly  of  vice,  and  the  certainty  of  its  punish- 
ment— and  inspiring  him  with  a  determination 
to  act  correctly,  the  moment  he  should  be  re- 
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leased.  The  visiler  wa-.  satisfied  with  his  sin- 
cerily,  and  gradually  look  a  deep  interest  iii 
his  case.  At  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
he  provided  him  with  means,  and  having  stated 
all  the  facts  in  a  confidential  manner  to  a 
friend  in  the  West,  oliiained  him  a  situation  in 
a  flourishing  city  of  that  section  of  the  Union. 
The  youth  was'  overwhelmed  wilh  gratitude. 
He  had  found  a  friend  for  the  first  lime  in  his 
brief  career.  His  course  fioni  that  moment 
was  onward.  He  speedily  won  the  confidence 
of  his  employer,  on  whose  deaih,  ten  years 
thereafter,  he  succeeded  to  a  large  share  in  his 
business. 

"  I  am  now,"  he  said,  "  an  equal  partner  in 

the  lepiitable  and   prosperous  firm  of  

&  Co.,  of ,  and  I  have  visited  Phila- 
delphia, not  only  on  business,  but  with  the  ob- 
ject of  seeliing  out  and  reluming  my  heart- 
warm  acknowledgments  to  my  early,  my  ever 
cherished— my  oi'ien  remembered  benefactor." 

The  old  merchant  wept  wilh  joy  at  such  a 
reform,  and  acknowledged  that  this  single  inci- 
dent had  fully  repaid  him  for  the  hours,  and 
days,  and  weeks,  he  had  devoted,  always  pray- 
erfully, to  the  blessed  cause  of  kindness  and 
prisori  reform. 

Birds  in  Florida. 

From  a  letter  in  tlie  Vermont  Chronicle,  dated  Enter- 
prise, East  Florida,  April,  184J. 

The  birds  arc  and  have  been  all  around  us 
for  monihs.  The  trees  about  the/ house  are 
alive  with  the  smaller  birds,  and  the  hammocks, 
and  creeks,  and  waters,  with  the  larger.  We 
came  through  Lake  George,  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty  miles  below  Lake  Munroe,  and  we 
found  the  flocks  of  ducks  countless.  They 
first  appeared  like  a  line  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  then  as  an  e.\tended  superficies  just  ris- 
ing above  it,  and  then  they  rose  into  the  air, 
as  we  came  near  to  them,  like  a  cloud, — yes,  1 
do  not  speak  hyperbolically  when  I  say,  like 
a  rising  cloud.  They  are  not  so  nymerous  as 
years  since.  The  opinion  prevails,  that  their 
CCTgs  are  so  extensively  shipped  from  Canada, 
whither  they  resort  in  the  breeding  season, 
during  the  spring  months,  that  their  numbers 
decrease.  They  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  upper  St.  .John's, 
while  the  wild  geese  are  found  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  more  westerly  and  central  por- 
tions of  East  Florida,  and  not  at  all  in  this 
immediate  region. 

There  are  cranes  of  different  colours  and 
sizes  starling  off"  the  banks  and  out  of  the 
bushes  along  the  river.  Some  are  large,  and 
while  as  the  driven  snow,  and  others  are  of 
various  colours.  The  beaiiiiful  water  turkey, 
or  snake  bird,  or  cormorant,  is  seen  every 
mile  or  twn  as  one  passes  on  in  the  steamer. 
TIh'  fish  hawk  has  been  here  for  six  weeks, 
and  we  can,  at  any  hour,  see  him  plunging 
inlo  the  lake  fir  his  food.  Often  the  eagTe  is 
in  full  piirsiiii  of  him  to  seize  his  prey,  which, 
ns  ih"  li^h-hawk  drops,  is  caught  before  it  falls 
upon  llie  land  or  water.  The  habits  of  the 
eagle  are  dislionesi  and  piratical.  We  killed 
a  ;;ri'y  eagle.  He  measured  seven  feet  between 
the  lips  of  his  wings,  and  had  a  beak  and  tal- 
ons of  terrible  size  and  strength.     The  wood 


ibis,  sometimes,  but 

a  largo   bird    with    dark,   chiingeable-coloured 
wings,  and  tail  shooting   out  ol   a  bed  of  le 
I  hers    so   while    "as    no     fuller    could    wh 
them,"  is  found   near  here.     The  feathers  are 
much  sought  for  ornamental  fans. 

If  the  large  birds   are   numerous,  what 
be  said  of  the  smaller?     They  are  cnuntless. 
Thousands  upon   thousands   of  summer  mar 
lins,  or  barn  swallows,  are  seen   sporling  over 
the  lake,  and  ihe  robins  arid  sparrows,  the  blue 
birds   and    the    black   birds,  the  cardinals  and 
ihe  parroquels,  the  wrens  and  fly-calchers,  ihe 
whip-poor-will   and    the   mocking   bird,  and 
hundred   others   are  all  around   us.     We  h 
several   cool    nighls   in   February,  and   one  of 
severe   frost,  when  the  insects  were  d 
iheir  retreats  or  killed,  and  the  little  birds  lost 
their  accustomed  food.     Many  died,  and 
came    directly  to    the   house   for  crumbs  and 
shelter.     Upon  the  roof  of  the  piazza  crumbs 
were   thrown    in   the   morning   by  a    boarder. 
He  was  soon  reuulirly  called  up  hy  a  flock  of 
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gfiilly,  called  genet, '  kept  in  close  custody,  and  underwent  frequent 
examinations,  but  without  being  aware  that  for 
many  months  a  number  of  his  fellow-country- 
men were  confined  within  a  short  distance  of  , 
his  cell.  There  he  was  occasionally  visiied  | 
by  parlies  of  Japanese  ;  but  being  deprived  of 
his  books  and  of  all  ordinary  sources  of  amuse- 
ment, alier  acquiring  a  few  words  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  commenced  school-masler,  and  was 
attended  by  a  pretty  large  class  of  students  in 
the  English  language.  Neither  Cupt.  Glynn 
nor  any  of  his  officers  or  crew  were  suffered 
to  hind,  but  otherwise  they  received  no  insult 
or  discourtesy;  on  the  contrary,  everything 
ihev  were  supposed  to  want  was  tendered,  but 
declined,  solely  because  the  Japanese  would 
accept  of  no  payment.  The  Preble  also  touch- 
ed at  Loochoo,  a  most  welcome  visit  to  Dr. 
Bettleheim,  who  continues  to  live  there,  free 
from  any  serious  molestation  ;  but  from  the 
fact  the  Loo-chooans  were  very  urgent  that  he 
should  be  taken  away  in  the  Preble,  we  ima- 
gine he  is  making  no  great  progress  in  their 
good  graces. — China  Mail. 
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limes  forty  or  filly  would  come  at  a  time  and 
eat  almost  from  his  hand,  as  he  stood  at  the 
window. 

The  plumage  of  many  of  these  birds  is  of 
ihe  most  hriiliaiil  kind.  The  oye  of  ihe  altcn 
/jye  obsei  ver  is  constantly  feasted.  The  songs 
of  others  are  filling  the  morning  air  wilh  natu- 
ral harmony,  and  the  ear  is  delighled. 

Besides  these  the  sea-birds  often  visit  us. 
It  is  but  tw^enly-five  miles  lo  the  ocean,  and  a 
slorm  sends  them  over  on  a  pleasure  excur- 
sion. There  are  also  some  shell-fish,  which 
belong  to  salt  water,  that  are  found  here.  In- 
deed, one  suspects  there  is  some  near  connec- 
tion wilh  ihe  ocean,  in  some  yet  undiscovered 
way. 

The  wild  turkey  is  perhaps  the  most  inter- 
esting bird  of  the  country.  They  are  numer- 
ous, being  in  flocks  from  five  lo  ihirly  in 
number.  The  plumage  of  a  full-grown  male 
bird  is  brilliant  beyond  description.  It  is  nol 
gorgeous,  like  the  peacock,  but  a  most  rare 
combination  of  clean,  distinct,  and  also  of 
changeable  colours  of  bright  and  glowing 
hues  ;  these  are  united  logelher  in  an  elegani 
and  graceful  form,  and  thus  present  an  object 
which  delights  the  eye.  They  are  a  very  shy 
bird,  and  so  rapid  in  Iheir  movements,  that  a 
stranger  may  pass  weeks  or  monihs  here  and 
nol  oblain  a  sight  of  one,  or  only  an  occa- 
sional glimpse.  They  are  commonly  taken  or 
shot  by  stratagem.  They  are  much  sought 
for  the  table  ;  the  flavour  of  the  flesh  is  regard- 
ed as  much  superior  to  that  of  the  doineslic 
bird. 

J„pnn  —The  United  Stales  ship  Preble  has 
returned  from  Japan,  whilher  she  was  des- 
patched  liv  Commodore  Geisinger,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  away  some  men  belonging  lo 
ibe  American  whaler  Lagoda.  In  this  Capt. 
Glynn  has  succeeded,  having  rescued  l.'Jof  the 
whaler's  men  and  one  seaman  named  MacDon- 
aid,  who  a  year  ago,  at  his  own  request,  re- 
ceived his  discharge  from  the  Plymouth, 
whaler,  and  was  put  ashore  at  Malsmai. 
.Shortly  after  landing  he  was  made  a  prisoner, 
and   conveyed   to   Nangasaki,  where   he   was 


Mislakcs  of  the  TJ/c/r— The  Egyptian  king, 
who,  swollen  wilh  grandeur,  ordered  a  collos- 
sal  staircase  built  lo  his  new  palace,  discovered 
to  his  chagrin,  that  it  requited  a  ladder  to  get 
from  one  step  lo  the  other.  He  had  forgotten 
that  a  king's  legs  after  all  are  as  short  as  a 
beggar's  Aggrandize  as  you  may,  the  limits 
of  our  senses  check  us  miserably  every  mo- 
ment. You  call  yourself  proprietor  !  Houses 
and  pictures  outlive  you,  and  after  taking  your 
will  of  them  for  a  short  time,  you  are  carried 
out  of  your  own  door  feet  foremost,  never 
again  to  enter  it.  "  Proprietors,"  you  were, 
perhaps,  of  farms  and  casiles,  estates  and 
mountains  ;  but  now  you  have  nothing  but  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  six  feet  by  two  ! 

The  artists  who  visit  your  gallery  while  you 
live  and  own  it,  enjoy  il  more  than  you. 

You  are  rich  enough  to  dine  twenly-foiir 
limes  a  day,  but  you  must  eat  sparingly  even 
once  ;  and  to  use  your  store  you  are  obliged  to 
call  around  you  your  friends,  relatives,  para- 
sites— a  little  world  who  live  upon  your  sub- 
stance, and  who  instead  of  being  grateful,  are 
likely  to  make  you  a  return  in  envy.  You 
have  ihirly  horses  in  your  stable;  you  can 
mount  but  one,  or  ride  after  but  t«o  or  four. 

llulhschild  is  forced  to  content  himself  wilh 
the  same  sky  as  the  poor  newspaper  writer, 
and  the  great  banker  cannot  order  a  private 
siinsel,  nor  add  one  ray  to  the  magnificence  of 
Ihe  night.  The  same  air  swells  all  lungs — ihe 
same  kind  of  blood  fills  all  veins.  Each  one 
possesses,  really,  only  his  own  Ihoiights  and 
his  own  senses.  Soul  and  body — these  are 
the  only  properly  which  a  man  owns. 

All  that  is  valuable  in  this  world  is  lobe 
had  for  nothing.  Genius,  beamy  and  love, 
are  not  bought  and  sold.  You  may  buy  a 
rich  bracelet,  but  nol  a  well  turned  arm  to 
wear  it — a  pearl  necklace,  but  not  a  pearly 
ihroat  with  which  it  shall  vie.  The  richest 
merchant  on  earth  will  vainly  ofl^er  his  fortune 
to  be  able  lo  write  a  verse  like  Byron.  One 
comes  into  the  world  naked,  and  goes  oui  na- 
ked.    The  diHercncc  in  the  fineness  ofa  bit  of 
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fine  linen  is  not  much.  Man  is  a  hanJlui  of 
clay,  which  turns  rnpidly  hack  again  lo  dust, 
and  is  compelled  nighily  to  relapse  into  no- 
thingness ol'  sleep,  to  get  slrenglh  to  commence 
life  again  on  Ihe  morrow. 

In  this  life,  so  partaken  by  annihilation, 
what  is  there  real  !  Is  it  our  sleeping  or  wak- 
ing— our  dreaming  or  thought?  Do  we  arise 
to  the  more  valuable  life  when  we  go  lo  bed 
or  when  vve  arise?  Man  is  no  proprietor  i  Or 
he  owns  but  the  breath  as  it  traverses  his  lips, 
and  ihe  idea  fills  across  his  mind.  And  even 
the  idea  belongs  to  another.  , 

"  Lord,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  hiiM  ;  or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him?" 


Review  of  tlie  Weather,  for  Eighth  month 

(August),  1S49. 

The  temperature  of  the  month  just  past,  was 
a  litlle  above  the  average,  but  exceedingly 
equable;  ihe  mean  heat  of  the  coolest  day  was 
70,  and  that  of  the  warmest  79,  making  a 
mean  range  of  9°  otdy  for  the  whole  mouth. 
Rains  have  been  seasonable,  and  the  crops  yet 
on  the  ground,  as  corji,  potatoes,  buckwheat, 
&c.,  are  promising.  The  market  has  been 
well  supplied  with  vegetables,  and  excepting 
peaches,  wiih  fruit  also.  The  air  has  been 
purer  and  less  sullry  ihan  is  usual  in  ihe  last 
month  of  summer,  and  the  health  of  the  city 
has  continued  to  improve.  Cholera,  as  an 
epide'mic,  has  disappeared,  and  no  disease  pre- 
vails, other  than  such  as  is  common  to  the 
season. 

While  the  weather  has  been  thus  favourable 
here,  drryight  his  prevailed  extensively  to  lh° 
north  and  east  of  us  :  crops  have  malerially 
suffered,  and  many  mills,  dependent  upon  wa- 
ter power,  have  stopped.  At  the  south,  also, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Poiomac,  the  country  has 
suffered  for  rain  ;  the  water  in  that  river  is  said 
rarely,  if  ever,  lo  have  been  so  liisv,  and  ihe 
navigation  of  the  canal  is  from  ihis  cause  in- 
terrupted. 

As  is  common,  when  disease  prevails  during 
hot  weather,  frequent  rumurs  have  reached  us 
during  the  month,  of  unusual  raortalily  among 
the  flies;  and  a  few  days  since,  ihe  sudden 
death  of  many  fish  in  Charles  River,  near  Bos- 
Ion,  excited  apprehension  in  the  vicinily  where 
cholera  prevailed,  that  this  disease  had  fallen 
upon  ihese  animals,  and  that  it  indicated  an 
increasing  malignity  in  the  epidemic.  Now, 
as  these  phenomena  are  vsnally  attributed  lo 
pestilence,  and  are  by  many  supposed  lo  beto- 
ken evil  to  our  own  species,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say,  that  the  probability  is  very 
strong,  if  it  be  not  nearly  cerlain,  that  the 
great  mortality  in  both  these  cases,  the  fish 
and  the  flies,  is  solely  attributable  to  the  uni- 
versal heat  of  the  elements  in  which  they 
move;  to  the  high  temperature  of  ihe  air  and 
water,  and  not  to  pestilence.  Some  experi- 
ments upon  insects, .made  years  ago,  convinced 
the  writer  that  few,  if  any,  of  ibis  lamily,  can 
long  resist  a  temperalure  of  100,  Fahrenheit. 
The  common  house-fly  retires  from  its  gam- 
bols in  the  shade  when  the  mercury  is  at  85  ; 
at  90  he  takes  refuge  in  cellars,  or  other  se- 


cluded and  dark  recesses,  the  very  places';  *  From  the  3d  lo  ihe  6ih,  ihi 
which  under  other  circumstances  he  eschews  ;  erly,  and  the  weJiher  fair  till 
when  confined  to  a  teiriperature  of  90,  this  in-;  of  the  6th,  when,  fi5m 


sect  IS  evidently  distressed  ;  and  when  exposed 
to  a  heat  of  100,  he  dies  in  a  few  minutes. 
Hence  the  efficacy  of  exposing  woollens  to  ihe 
mid-day  sun,  to  rid  them  of  moth.  The  birds 
of  the  air,  also,  seem  in  some  way  to  have 
been  taught  the  same  fact.  The  writer  has 
been  interested  in  noticing  from  his  window, 
the  movemenis  in  aaieighbour's  aviary,  where 
the  sun  falls  on  a  small  part  only  of  the  enclo- 
sure ;  on  this  spot  the  feathered  tenants,  except 
in  ihe  heat  of  ihe  summer,  are  wont  to  cluster, 
and  often,  when  the  space  is  loo  small  for  the 
whole,  a  sharp  content  will  arise  for  ils  pos- 
session. An  American  robin,  turdits  migra- 
torivs,  has  for  years  borne  rule  in  this  colony, 
and  takes  care  to  secure,  what  usually  is  rea- 
dily accorded  to  him,  the  most  sunny  p;irt  of 
this  favoured  spot.  Here  "Dick"  (as  he  loves 
to  be  called,)  will  often,  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  spread  his  wings  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent, erect  ihe  feathers  upon  his  back,  and  lie 
prostrate  upon  the  floor  of  the  enclosure,  ad- 
mitting thus  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  lo  his 
leathers  and  skin.  I  have  seen  him  occupy 
ihis  position  many  minutes  in  succession,  v\hen 
the  mercury  «as  over  100  in  the  sun,  and, 
unlil  his  open  mouih  and  paniiug  breast  show- 
ed indubitably  that  the  bird  was  much  oppress- 
ed by  the  heat;  nor  does  he  cease  ihis  process 
lill,  by  turning  upon  his  sides,  he  has  exposed 
every  part  of  his  body  to  the  solar  rav.  When 
we  consider  that  pet  birds  are  peculiarly  sub- 
ject to  attacks  of  vermin  during  the  close  con- 
finement of  winter,  and  that  the  means  this 
bird  used,  though  painful  lo  himself,  were  most 
eff-'ctually  adapted  lo  their  desiruciion,  we  can 
scarcely  fail  rightly  to  inlerprel  his  otherwise 
unarcouniable  movements.  Our  domestic 
fowls  also  are  believed  habitually  to  practice 
the  same  ihing  to  accomplish  the  same  end. 

That  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  was 
the  sole  and  immediale  cause  of  the  unusual 
mortality  among  ihe  fish  of  Charles  river,  I  do 
not  think  probable;  but  laiher  ihat  ihe  heat  of 
ihe  water  deprived  this  element  of  a  portion  of 
ils  oxygen,  on  which  the  life  of  fish,  not  less 
lhan  that  of  air-breathing  animals,  depends, 
and  thus  contributed  to  the  production  of  the 
|)hgnomenon. 

,  On  looking  over  the  record  for  the  past 
summer,  we  find  ihat  the  mean  temperature  of 
ihe  three  summer  months  was  75,  which  is  2 
I  deg.  above  the  mean  summer  heat  deduced 
from  many  years — also,  that  the  mercury  has 
been  at,  or  above,  90  deg.,  on  eight  days  dur- 
ing the  same  period — that  a  wesierly,  or  land 
wind  has  prevailed  5-1  days;  and  an  easier  ly, 
or  ocean  wind  9  days  only — ihat  ihe  wind 
iwas  due  S.  19  days,"and  due  N.  10  days— 
1  that  70  days  have  been  recorded  as  fair,  and 
'27  days  as  cloudy — ihat  rain  fell  on  17  days, 
land  that  ihe  whole  quantity  for  the  summer, 
'(as  measured  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital) 
was  9.\  inches. 

By  our  daily  record  for  the  Eighth  month: 
The  1st  and  2d  were  fair,  with  a  light  north- 
erly wind.     A  refreshing  rain  fell  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  1st.     Thermometer  65  at  sun- 
rise, and  78  at  2  p.  m. 


nd  was  south- 
I  on  the  morning 
1,  a  fine  rain  fell. 


Thermometer  rose  from  65  in  the  morning,  to 
85  and  8S  at  mid-day. 

The7lh  and  8th  were  fair;  wind  north,  and 
cooler.  Ther.  67  and  69  at  sunrise,  and  83 
and  87  at  2  p.  m. 

The  9th  was  overcast,  with  several  thunder 
showers  during  the  day.  Thermometer  71 
and  84.     Wind  S. 

The  lOih  was  fair;  wind  S.  W.  Thermo- 
meter 71  and»82. 

The  11th  lo  l^th  was  fair;  wind  N.  W. 
Thermometer  66  at  sunrise,  and  from  78  lo 
80  at  2  p.  M. 

The  14lh  was  fair  in  the  morning,  followed 
by  rain  from  12  m.  to  10  p.  m.— a  light  wind 
from  the  S.  W.     Thermometer  63  and  74. 

The  l.')th  and  16th  were  fair,  with  a  north- 
erly wind.  Thermometer  03  on  each  of  ihese 
days  at  sunrise,  but  rose  to  77  and  78  at  2 
p.  M. 

The  17th  and  18lh  were  mostly  overcast, 
wiih  seasonable  showers.  Wind  S.  W.  Ther- 
mometer 65  and  70  at  sunrise,  and  84  and  74 
at  2  V.  M.  Thermometer  94  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  17ih. 

The  lOih  and  20lh  were  fair;  wind  north- 
erly.  Thermouicler  68  and  70  at  sunrise,  and 
82  at  mid-d  ly. 

The  21st  and  22d  were  fair.  Wind  light 
and  changeable.  Thermometer  70  and  71  in 
ihe  morning,  and  82  and  85  at  2  p.m. 

The  23d  was  very  warm  in  the  morning, 
with  thunder  shower  at  9  a.m.  Thermometer 
74  and  82.     Wind  S. 

From  the  24ih  to  the  27th,  the  weather  was 
remarkably  fine  and  clear — wind  varying  from 
N.  VV.  lo  S.  Therrnonieter  ranuiug  from  66 
to  71  al  sunrise,  and  80  lo  85  at  noon. 

From  the  28ih  to  the  31sl  ihe  weather  was 
warm  and  sidtry.  Moruint;,  temperature  from 
70  to  73,  and  the  mid-day,  frnm  8-'  to  H4. 
Wind  light  and  variable.  A  dense  fog  on  the 
mornings  of  3()lh  and  3Ist. 

The  mean  lemperalure  of  Ihe  month  was 
74J- — ihe  general  mean  of  this  mouth  being  73 
degrees. 

The  greatest  range  of  the  thermometer  for 
the  mv)nth  was  16  deg. 

Twcniy.four  days  were  fair,  and  rain  fell 
on  6  days.  The  whole  fall  of  rain  for  the 
month  (noted  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital) 
was  41  inches. 

Phikda.,  Ninth  mo.  1st, 


P.  s. 


DEBORin  ALEXANDER. 

Deborah  Alexander,  of  Limerick,  an  elder, 
widow  of  Samuel  Alexander,  deceased  Fifth 
month  18lh,  1848,  aged  86  years. 

This  dear  Friend  appears  lo  have  been  one 
of  those  who,  having  yielded  in  their  early 
days  to  the  power  of  Divine  Truth  upon  their 
hearts,  have  been  enabled,  during  a  long  course 
of  years,  with  but  little,  if  any  intermission,  to 
love  and  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  in  their  several 
callings.  Though  these  may  not  have  been 
brought    conspicuously    before    their    fellow- 
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members,  and  iheir  lives  may  hiive  anbnled 
but  lew  iiicideiils  foi'  public  rnoord,  Ihey  may 
truly  be  s;iid  lo  have  been  [weachers  of  righte- 
ousness in  life  and  conversulion.  The  memo- 
ry of  such  is  sweet,  and  iheir  record  is  on 
high. 

Deborah  Alexander  was  the  mother  of  tlie 
late  Kdward  Alexander,  ol"  Limerick,  u  I'aithfid 
and  earnest  Gospel  labourer,  who  was  remov- 
ed in  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  mid^t  of  his 
usefulness :  to  him  she  was  a  true  mother, 
watching  over  him  with  pious  solicitude,  and 
in  an  especial  manner  di'sirous,^that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  gilt  as  a  minisicr,  he  might  be 
preserved  in  humility  ;  and  when  Ciillcd  upon 
lo  give  him  up,  she  was  consoled  in  the  belief, 
thai  he  had  been  kept  sli'adfist  in  his  great 
Master's  cause,  unto  ihe  enil. 

This  dear  Friend  was  a  faithful  overseer  in 
the  church,  labouring  according  to  her  mea- 
sure for  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  From  her 
own  lively  experience  of  the  Lord's  goodness 
to  her  in  her  early  days,  she  .jften  urged  upon 
her  younger  Friends  to  choose  Hun  for  their 
portion,  their  Guide,  and  Friend,  saying,  "  I 
trusted  in  Him,  and  was  not  disappointed;  He 
kept  me  and  did  not  forsake  me."  She  was 
wont  also  lo  say  lo  them,  "  Keep  to  the  Truth 
and  the  Truth*  will  keep  you."  Firmly  at- 
tached to  and  exemplary  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  principles  and  testimonies  of  Friends, 
she  was  very  careful  in  the  training  of  her 
family  in  accordance  therewith,  and  was  mind- 
ful to  discharge  her  duties  toothers  in  the  way 
of  faithful  sisterly  exhortation.  The  testimo- 
ny borne  by  our  religious  Society  to  the  duty 
of  Christian  plainness  in  all  things,  was  very 
dear  to  her,  and  she  was  grieved  to  see  it  in 
any  respect  abandoned  by  her  I'ellow-members  ; 
believing  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  did  lead  those 
into  it,  who  were  subject  to  its  power. 

Her  mind,  in  early  life,  was  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  duty  and  privilege  of  tneeting 
wiih  her  Friends  for  religious  worship,  and,  at 
an  early  period  when  she  was  very  unfavour- 
ably circumstanced,  and  had  to  choose  at 
lim<-s,  on  First-day  morning,  between  losing 
her  bre.ikfast  or  her  mei-tiiu,  she  sleidily  pre- 
ferred the  liirmer  lo  the  latter.  'I'hose  who 
know  the  influence  of  such  acts  of  decision  in 
the  fu-malion  of  sound  religious  character,  will 
not  think  this  little  incident  wholly  insignifi- 
cant or  uninslructive.  Her  early  feeling  on 
this  subject  followed  her  through' life ;  and  in 
the  year  before  her  death,  when  conlined  to 
her  house,  she  said  she  did  not  remember  hav- 
inij  ever  omitted  the  attendance  of  iiicetiiig 
when  she  was  able  to  be  present,  and  that  the 
reflection  \ielded  her  comfort. 

On  returning  from  one  of  the  later  meetings 
which  she  attended,  her  mind  seemed  filled 
with  praises  lo  God  for  all  his  goodness  and 
his  mercies  to  her.  Her  conversation  with 
her  family,  during  the  last  f-'w  mouths  of  her 
life,  clearly  indicated  that  she  was  living  in 
the  fear,  and  sensible  ol'  the  love  ol'ihe  Lord  ; 
and  in  this  state  of  mind  she  was  raiher  hasti- 
ly called  away,  and  as  a  shock  of  corn  fiillv 
ripe,  we  reverently  believe,  gathered  into  the 
garner  of  her  Lord. 

»  See  3  John  v.  3,  4. 


Rciluclion  of  Members. 

Every  year  is  depriving  the  Society  of  ex- 
perienced members,  by  which  not  only  the 
number  in  many  places  is  reduced,  but  also 
the  religious  weight  and  strength  of  meeiings. 
Friends  have  never  sought  to  proselyte  others 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  their  numbers. 
So  far  iis  they  have  endeavoured  to  convince 
lers  of  the  soundness  of  their  (Jhristian  piin- 
ciples,  it  has  had  for  its  object  the  reclaiming 
hem  from  erroneous  opinions  and  iir.tctice,  by 
urning  them  to  the  light  and  Spirit  of  Cliris't 
n  themselves,  who  alone  can  m;ike  them  new 
creatures,  and  fit  them  for  a  place  in  his  re- 
deemed church.  Considering  the  strength  of 
meetings  lo  be  dependent  upon  the  s|iiiitual 
haracter,  and  not  ihe  number  of  members,  we 
nay  at  times  not  have  sutficiently  felt  Ihe  effect 
if  a  reduction  in  this  respect;  and  while  there 
s  a  body  capable  of  holding  meetings  for  wor- 
hip  with  repuiaiion,  and  conducting  the  atfaiis 
of  the  church.  Friends  have  quielly  rested  un- 
der a  gradual  decline,  where  it  has  taken 
place. 

The  separation  of  the  adherents  of  Elias 
Hicks,  carried  oil'  some  meetings  almost  entire- 
ly ;  and  several  were  so  diminished,  that  the 
members  were  Liecessarily  joined  to  other 
meetings.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
wdiich  have  elapsed  since  that  separati(Ul,  some 
small  meetings  where  ihere  were  a  few  sub- 
stantial Friends,  qualified  lo  hold  them  up  hr 
some  years  afterwards,  have  latterly  become 
further  reduced,  so  that  one  or  two  have  been 
discontinued, — and  others  are  now  so  weaken- 
ed, that  the  death  or  removal  of  but  few,  will 
render  it  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  con- 
tinued lo  advantage.  In  this  lime,  some  Friends 
have  removed  to  other  parts,  by  which  the 
meetings  they  have  joined  may  have  been 
strengthened;  yet  it  is  aflecling  lo  see  meet- 
ings, which  were  established  early  after  the 
setilement  of  ihe  country,  dwinilliug  awi-fj',  and 
becoming  so  weak,  ihat  the  children  have  little 
before  them  to  induce  them  to  attend  meetings 
lor  worship  and  disi-ipline,  or  to  incite  them  by 
example  to  adhere  to  the  testimonies,  and  con- 
sistent mode  of  living,  which  their  forefathers 
kept  to. 

Not  only  have  dealh  and  the  spirit  of  sepa- 
ration made  inroads  upon  the  Society,  but  the 
desire  afier  wealth  and  grandeur,  and  worldly 
consequence,  has  completely  captivated  some, 
and  gradually  choked  the  good  seed,  which 
had  for  a  timi'  lal.-ii  looi  :,n'.|  sprung  upward, 
in  many  olh.as.  The-o  had  tlirir  seasons  of 
loving  ihe  Trulh  and  its  cause,  but  being  of 
lillle  drpth,  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  or  the 
hlaiidishuicuts  of  a  delusive  world,  have  gradu- 

and    being    unlaithful    themselves,   they   speak 

gion  of  Ihe  cross,  iuid  ol'those  who  seek  more 
earnestly  lo  become  possessed  of  it,  than  of 
earthly  treasure.  They  come  to  meetings 
when  it  suits  them,  often  without  receiving 
good,  and  more  likely  to  find  fault  with  the 
meeiing,  which  their  listlessness  contributes  to 
make  insipid  to  ihein,  than  to  enter  into  a  spi- 
ritual  exercise  for  their    own   soul's  welfare, 


and  ihe  worship  and  praise  of  their  heavenly 
Father.  If  they  are  parents,  it  is  not  probable 
their  children  will  be  steadily  taken  to  meet- 
ing, or  that  ihey  will  receive  from  ihem  im- 
pressions, very  favourable  to  the  importance  of 
ihe  duly,  or  liie  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Unless  the  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  lays  them  as 
it  were  upon  his  shoulder,  children  educated 
under  these  circumstances,  will  act  as  their 
parents  do,  and  [irobably  forsake  the  Society 
altogether.  This,  then,  becomes  another  cause 
of  decrease,  and  were  there  not  those  yet  pre- 
served, who  cannot  forsake  ihe  assembling  of 
themselves  together,  who  are  constantly  watch- 
ing over  themselves,  and  over  the  children,  to 
lead  them  in  the  palhway  of  holiness,  the  So- 
ciety would  seem  lo  be  in  danger  of  running 
out,  so  small  a  proportion  come  into  it  on  the 
ground  of  religious  convincement. 

The  attempt  to  bring  in  opinions  subversive 
of  the  fiiih  of  ihe  Society,  has  a  most  delete- 
rious  influence.  By  dividing  it  into  parties,  it 
greatly  impairs  its  strength  ;  many  become  in- 
different lo  the  subject  of  religion,  when  they 
see  those  in  high  stations,  holding  opposite  sen- 
liments  on  fundamental  principles,  and  no 
doubt  both  old  and  young  have  been  driven 
from  our  religious  assemblies.  Disagreement 
creates  coldness,  and  makes  men  shy  of  one 
iinoiher,  and  induces  them  finally  to  avoid 
those  places,  where  they  once  met  with  com- 
fort and  strength  lo  each  other.  We  are  ex- 
horted earnestly  to  contend  for  ihe  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  but  it  has  a  sad  effect 
upon  a  society  where  this  has  lo  be  done 
against  errors,  broached  by  members  of  the 
same  body,  who  once  were  supposed  lo  hold 
the  fiilh,  which  ihe  Sociely  promulgated  in  ils 
rise.  And  if  while  we  are  labouring  to  uphold 
the  doctrines,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
feeding  of  the  flock  over  whom  they  stood  as 
overseers,  are  greally  lost  sight  of,  here  is  a 
cause  for  scattering  ihe  flock,  or  of  disease  of 
various  kinds  spreading  amongst  it. 

Though  all  the  meetings  have  not  lessened 
in  the  number  of  their  members,  yet  Friends 
who  retain  an  interest  in  the  effective  influence 
of  their  Society,  in  promoting  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  have  great  need  to  enter  into  a  close 
investigation  of  their  own  standing,  and  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  not  a  few  of  the  meet- 
ings. It  is  possible  to  be  so  occupied  by  things 
at  a  distance,  and  with  other  men's  failings, 
that  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  with  which  we 
think  ourselves  (amiliar,  may  not  receive  that 
sfiiitiny,  v\  hirh  the  things  ihat  accompany,  or 
uli;>di  oppo-,1'  salvation,  require;  and  while 
uc  aro  w.iti'hiug  other  fields,  the  enemy  may 
llikl  us  asleep  over  our  own,  and  sow  his 
lares. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  under  a  proper 
religious  exercise,  but  we  may  do  much  to  dis- 
qualify ourselves  for  it;  and  then  either  com- 
plain of  the  low  state  of  the  church,  which  we 
contribute  to  produce,  or  like  Gallio,  care  for 
none  of  these  things.  But  the  day  of  account 
will  come,  when  we  can  no  longer  do  as  we 
list,  a'lid  fearful  will  be  the  reward  of  those, 
who  have  served  ihemselves,  and  dps[)ised  and 
turned  the  back  to  Him,  who  knocked  often  at 
the  door  for  an  entrance.  Christ  alone  can 
enlighten  us  to  see  our  condition,  and  when  he 
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does  give  this  sigh(,  will,  if  we  do  not  reject 
him,  furnish  siiengih  to  accomplish  what  he 
requires,  both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  church. 
We  have  had  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept,  so  that  it  seems  as  if  lillle  more  can 
be  done  by  words, — it  is  ihe  fruits  of  obedience 
to  his  Holy  Spirit  that  are  wanting — a  thorough 
dedication  of  heart,  in  appropriating  our  time 
and  talents  to  his  service  ;  and  then  light  would 
break  forth  out  of  obscurity,  and  the  darkness 
that  surrounds  many  become  as  the  noon-day. 
Our  meetings  in  many  places  would  be  fruitful 
in  the  field  of  offering,  and  joyful  in  the  house 
of  prayer  and  praise,  and  we  might  hope  many 
would  be  drawn  to  them.  Family  visits  as  a 
religious  duty,  recor/imended  by  the  discipline, 
would  be  found,  under  the  anointing  of  the 
Great  Head  of  the  church,  a  valuable  means 
for  gathering  the  children  with  the  parents  to 
Him,  and  to  the  performance  of  their  religious 
duties  at  home  and  at  meeting,  whereLy  a  re- 
vival in  life  and  power  might  be  extended 
throuijh  our  borders. 


Statistics  of  London  and  DubliQ  Yearly 
meetings. 

In  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1849,  is  an  inter- 
esting table,  showing  the  number  of  members 
of  our  Society  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
made  up  to  Sixth  month  3l)lh,  1847.  The 
total  number  is  IS, 733;  viz.,  859J  males,  and 
10,141  females;  of  whom  lo,34.3  are  distri- 
buted among  the  2-5  Quarterly  Meetings  in 
England,  147  in  Scotland,  and  3241  in  the  3 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  Ireland.  1504  members 
are  under  5  vearsof  age;  1634  between  5  and 
10;  1751  between  10'"and  1^  ;  1790  between 
15  and  20  ;  2-^95  between  20  and  30  ;  22S1 
between  .30  and  40;  223  >  between  40  and  50; 
2016  between  50  and  60;  1466  between  60 
and  70  ;  916  between  70  and  80  ;  231  between 
80  and  90  ;  and  17  between  90  and  100. 

Three  of  the  Quarterly  Meetings  in  England 
embrace  froin  2t)U0  to  2400  members  each  ; 
the  others  are  generally  small  ;  for  instance, 
Cambridge  and  Hunts  has  111  members  ;  of 
whom,  25  males  and  37  lijmales  are  over  20 
years  of  age.  Cheshire  and  Staffordshire  has 
191  members;  of  whom,  57  males  and  62  fe- 
males are  over  20  years  of  age.  Derby  and 
Nolls  has  227  members  ;  of  whom,  63  males 
and  89  females  are  over  that  age.  Kent  has 
173  members  ;  51  males  and  68  females  of 
whom  are  beyond  20  years  of  age.  Lincoln- 
shire has  118  members;  of  whom,  34  males 
and  38  females  are  beyond  20  years  of  age. 

F"r  "Ttie  Friend." 

Tiiomas  Srattergood  and  liis  Times. 

(Continued  from  page  307) 

Moses  Brown  was  born  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  on  the  23rd  of  Seventh  month,  1738. 
He  was  a  son  of  James  and  Hope  Brown,  who 
instructed  hiin  in  the  tenets  of  the  Baptist 
Society,  of  which  they  were  members.  He 
received  a  plain,  moderate  education,  leaving 
school  at  thirteen  years  of  age.  As  his  father 
was  deceased,  he  then  went  to  reside  with  an 
uncle. 


Friends  in  Philadelphia  in  1775,  were 
brought  into  sympathy  wiih  the  poor  in  Boston; 
that  place  being  in  possession  of  the  Eng- 
lish, was  blockaded  by  their  vessels,  and  by 
land  strictly  invested  by  the  American  army. 
Knowing  that  much  suffering  must  result  to 
those  who  had  small  means,  from  the  total 
stagnation  of  business  necessarily  spring- 
ing out  of  the  slate  of  siege,  the  sympathizers 
desired  to  administer  some  relief.  For  a 
time  ihey  could  not  see  how  to  do  it,  without 
violating  their  Christian  testimony  against  war. 
They  were  anxious  to  alleviate  suffering;  but 
they  did  not  wish  by  anything  they  did,  to 
appear  as  though  they  thought  the  emptying 
the  tea  into  Boston  harbour  was  right,  or  the 
best  way  of  obtaining  redress  of  colonial  diffi- 
culties. A  correspondence  was  opened  by 
Friends  of  the  Philadelphia  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings, with  some  members  of  Salem  Monthly 
Meeiing,  Massachusetts,  touchini:  the  condition 
of  Friends  in  Boston.  The  Meeiing  for  Suf- 
ferings then  addressed  a  letter  in  the  Filth 
monih  of  the  same  year,  to  Ihe  Yearly  Meet- 
ing of  Rhode  Island,  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
that  body  appointing  a  commiltee  on  siitrprings. 
This  hint  was  well  received  by  the  YeaHy 
Meeting  held  in  the  Sixih  monih,  and  such  a 
commiltee  was  tippoinled.  It  consisted  of  22 
members,  and  .Moses  Brown  was  the  second 
on  the  list. 

In  furthering  the  concern  of  Philadelphia 
Friends,  the  Mecling  for  Siiff(_^rini;s  in  New 
England  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Boston. 
About  the  lOth  of  the  Seventh  month,  the 
members  of  the  committee  took  boat  at  Lynn, 
and  went  round  to  Boston  harbour  by  water. 
Being  taken  before  the  British  admiral,  they 
mercy  and  strength,  that  if  he  would  send  de-  j  told  him  the  business  which  led  them  to  endea- 


As  Moses  Brown  grew  up  to  manhood, 
he  manifesied  a  slrong  mind,  and  his  inffuence 
was  felt  in  every  bodv  of  men  wiih  whom  he 
associated.  From  1764  to  1771,  he  was  a 
representative  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  ;  and  such  was  the 
character  he  bore  amongst  his  fellow-citizens, 
that,  notwithstanding  partizanship  and  political 
differences  prevalent,  he  was  elected  without 
opposition.  At  this  time  he  was  an  active, 
pushing  man  in  all  that  he  undertook,  — but, 
though  bearing  a  good  character  amongst 
men,  and  honest  anil  honourable  in  all  his  in- 
tercourse with  his  fellows,  he  was  not  a  reli- 
gious man  ;  his  duty  to  his  heavenly  Father 
was  not  the  uppermost  thought  in  his  mind. 
The  lime  when  he  first  bowed  in  awful  fear, 
and  with  deep  reverence  and  prostration  of 
soul,  entered  into  covenant  with  his  Maker,  we 
know  not,  but  he  has  in  conversation  with  his 
friends  told  the  place  and  the  occasion.  He 
was  on  a  passage  between  Newport  and  Pro- 
vidence, when  a  storm  came  down  on  the  boat 
in  which  he  was.  So  violent  was  the  tempest, 
that  all  hope  of  the  vessel  living  thiough  it  was 
taken  away,  and  the  poor  trembling  sinner  was 
brought  to  leel  the  apparent  certainty  of  imme- 
diate death.  He  knew  he  was  not  prepared 
by  living  faiih  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the 
heart-renovating  influence  of  the  baptisms  of 
ihe  Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  to  enter  into  rest  with 
the  redeeined  children  of  God.  Nought  else 
remained  but  that  his  portion  must  be  with  the 
accursed,  who  have  their  perpetual  habitation 
in  Ihe  lake  of  fire,  where  the  worm  of  despair 
dieih  not,  and  the  fire  of  suffering  never  is 
quenched.  In  this  fearful  condition  of  mind, 
he  was  led  to  cry  mightily  for  help,  and  to 
enter    into    covenant  with    the    Lord   God   ofi 
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verance,  that  the  life  thus  spared  should  be 
dedicated  to  his  service.  The  storm  abated, — 
he  reached  his  desired  haven,  and  the  cove- 
nant of  his  hour  of  distress  he  was  enabled  in 
good  measure  to  keep. 

In  the  year   1764,    Moses  Brown    married 


vour  to  enter  the  town.  The  admiral  had 
heard  of  divers  Quakers  having  joined  the 
continental  army,  and  that  a  regiment  had  been 
raised  of  them  at  Philadelphia,  and  he  seemed 
disposed  to  show  the  commiltee  no  favour. 
'I'hey  told  him  that  no  consisient  Friend  had 
his  cousin  Anna  Brown,  with  whom  he  had  !  taken  up  arms,  and  that  those  who  had  done 
been  brought  up  in  great  intimacy.  He  had  the  [  so,  had  been  disowned  by  the  Society  ;  after 
previous  year  entered  into  a  commercial  busi-  hearing  this,  he  was  pacified.  Being  permiited 
ness  in  partnership  with  his  three  brothers,  in  '  to  proceed,  they  entered  Boston,  and  found  the 
which   he  continued  actively  engaged   for  ten  ]  few  members   residing   there  were  in  low  cir- 


years.  At  the  end  of  that  tiirie  basing  a  suffi- 
ciency, and  being  in  feeble  health,  he  with- 
drew from  the  business,  and  never  afterwards 
ook  part  in  any  scheme  for  amassing  money 


cumstances. 

Diivid  Evans  and  John  Parrish,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Meeting  for  Sufli?rings  in  Philadel- 
phia,  feeling  a  concern   to  attend    the   newly 


further  than  labouring  for  about  two  years  in  ,  organized   Committee   on    Sufferings   of  New 
ablishinu  his  son  Obadiah   Brown,  and  son-    Enjiland  Yearly  Meeiing,  left  Philadelphia  iust 


in-l;iw  William  Almy,  in  the  business  ofmanu 
facturing  cotton  goods. 

.\bout  the  year  1773,  Moses  Brown  was 
acknowledged  as  a  member  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  This  was  no  change  made  froin  a 
sudden,  temporary  impulse.  He  acted  fi-om  a 
conscientious  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrines  advocated  by  Fox,  Penington,  and 
Barclay  ;  and  under  a  persuasion  of  dtity,  he 
applied  for  membership  amongst  the  profes- 
of  those  doctrines.  Having  been  deeply 
grounded  in  these  principles,  he  was  prepared 
to  advocate  and  defend  them,  and  was  soon 
esteemed  by  those  he  had  joined  as  one  of 
their  faithful  and  prominent  men. 


before  the  middle  of  the  Eleventh  month  lo  fulfil 
their  prospect.  They  carried  with  them  on 
behalf  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  funds  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  pounds,  most  of  it  in 
gold,  for  the  aid  of  the  destitute  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  epistle  they  took  v.'iih  them,  which 
was  to  govern  Friends  in  New  England  in  the 
distribution  of  this  money,  has  this  passage  in 
it.  "  It  is  not  our  intention  lo  limit  the  distri- 
bution to  the  members  of  our  own,  or  any 
other  religious  Society,  nor  to  the  place  of  their 
present  or  former  residence.  It  seems  proba- 
ble many  who  never  lived  in  Boston  may  be 
as  proper  objects  as  those  who  have;  and 
though  we  would  not  have  our  brethren  in  reli- 
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gioi.is  profession  who  are  in  real  suffering,  ex- 
cluded frorn  partaking  of  the  conlribution,  yet 
we  consider  lliey  are  entitled  to  your  immediate 
care,  iind  will  no  d^mbt  partake  of  the  Christian 
brotherly  assist.ince  we  have  ever  as  a  Society 
extended  to  such." 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  New  England 
had  adjijurned  lo  ihe  'ZWU  of  Eleventh  month, 
in  order  that  David  Evans  and  John  Parrish 
might  be  with  them.  These  two  Friends  reach- 
ed Providence  in  season,  and  attended  the  seve- 
ral sittings  held  on  the  20ih  and  21st.  On 
the  last  silling  the  following  address  was  pre- 
pared. 

"  From  our  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  the 
people  called  Quakers,  held  at  Providence,  ^Ist 
of  Eleventh  month,  1775. 

"  To  General  Washington. 

"  As  visiting  the  fatherless  and  the>  widows, 
and  relieving  the  distressed,  by  feeding  the 
hun^;ry  and  clothing  the  naked,  is  the  subject 
of  this  address  ;  we  cannot  doubt  of  thy  atten- 
tion to  our  representation  and  request  in  their 
behalf. 

"The  principle  ofbenevolence  and  humanity 
exciting  our  brethren  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  to  contribute  and  send  to  our  care  a 
consideralile  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed 
among  such  sufferers  as  are  l)y  the  present  un- 
happy difficulties  reduced  to  necessitous  cir- 
cumstances, without  distinction  of  sects  or 
parties,  provided  they  are  not  active  in  carry- 
ing on  or  promoting  military  measures,  (so 
that  our  religious  testimony  against  wars  and 
fightings  may  be  preserved  pure  ;)  and  we 
being  sensible  there  are  many  such  within  as 
well  as  without  the  town  of  Boston, — and  being 
desirous  of  finding  those  that  are  most  needy 
there  as  well  as  without,  desire  thy  favourable 
assistance  in  getting  into  the  town, — that  they 
may  be  visited  and  relieved  in  such  manner  as 
the  bearers  thereof,  Moses  Furnum,  Isaac 
Lawioii,  David  Buff"um,  Theophilns  Shove,  Jr., 
and  Jeremiah  Hacker,  whom  we  have  appointed 
a  committee  for  that  service,  may  think  proper ; 
and  when  their  Christian  services  are  accom- 
plished, to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  families 
in  safety. 

"Sorrowfully  affected  with  the  present  ca- 
lamities, and  feeling  an  engagement  on  our 
minds  so  to  demean  ourselves,  as  becomes 
those  who  profess  to  walk  humbly  and  peace- 
ably with  all  men, 

We  are 

Thy  Friends." 

A  copy  of  the  above  address  was  also  direct- 
ed to  be  laid  before  General  Howe,  commander 
of  the  English  forces.  Of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed as  above,  some  were  soon  after  unwell, 
and  some  had  never  had  the  small  po.\  which 
was  then  raging  in  Boston.  They  were  not 
therefore  prepared  to  take  any  immediate-ao- 
tion.  On  the  12th  of  the  next  month  the 
Meetinif  for  Suff-rings  again  convening  at 
Providence,  a  new  appnintment  was  made, 
cnnsistiu'4  of  Benjamin  Arnold,  Moses  Brown, 
David  liiiirum,  'I'homas  Steere,  and  Thomas 
Lapham,  Jr.  They  started  on  the  next  day 
for  Cambridge,  where  they  obtained  access  to 
General  Washington,  and  presented  the  ad- 
dress. He  received  them  c<juiteously,  but  told 
them  he  had  made  a  rule  not  to  allow  any  one 


but  a  wife  separated  from  her  husband,  or 
others  somewhat  similarly  circumstanced,  to 
go  into  Boston.  He  however  offered  them  a 
flag  of  truce,  under  which  they  might  reach 
the  English  outposts,  and  obtain  permission  for 
some  of  their  acquaintance  and  Friends  from 
within  the  city  to  hold  a  conference  with  them. 
By  this  means  he  thought  their  object  might  be 
effected,  as  their  Friends  would  no  doubt  be 
willing  lo  distribute  the  funds  for  them.  The 
further  particulars  of  their  labour  will  be  best 
set  forth  in  a  letter  from  Moses  Brown  to  a 
Friend  in  Philadelphia. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Letters  of  Sarah  [Lynes]  Grubb. 

(Concluded  from  page  39U0 

[Account  of  her  last  illness  and  death.] 

"First  month  ISlh,  1842,  our  beloved  mo- 
ther feeling  more  unwell  than  usual,  retired 
early  to  her  room,  never  again  to  leave  it. 
Her  indisposition  being  the  commencement  of 
that  illness  which  proved  the  last  of  her  trials, 
confined  her  to  her  bed,  and  continued  during 
the  remaining  nine  weeks  of  her  life  so  severe, 
as  to  allow  of  her  sitting  up  but  a  few  times, 
and  not  at  all  for  the  greater  part  of  it.  She 
suffered  much  at  the  beginning,  but  expressed 
a  hope  of  recovery  ;  evidently,  however,  desir- 
ing it  more  for  our  sakes  than  her  own  ;  and 
saying  one  day,  after  some  anticipations  of  re- 
turning sIrcnLith,  '  But  1  think  I  have  not  been 
one  day  without  resignation.' 

"  To  a  friend  who  was  giving  her  a  message 
of  love  from  his  brother,  she  replied,  '  Ah  !  I 
never  felt  greater  love  for  my  friends,  or  sorer 
exercise  on  their  account ;  but  the  body  is  weak 
— it  won't  do;'  meaning  she  was  unable  to  ex- 
press her  feelings.  Then,  after  a  pause,  '  Oh  I 
there's  but  one  way  after  all.  The  good  old 
way  is  the  only  one  for  us,  though  some  think 
me  too  much  a  stickler  for  this.' 

"  Her  thoughts  wore  evidently  much  occu- 
pied respecting  our  religious  Society,  and  its 
low  state  ;  yet  she  said  she  did  not  despair; 
saying  she  thought  she  could  see  '  one  here  and 
another  there,'  who  would  be  raised  up  for  the 
cause  of  Truth,  though  she  knew  not  who  they 
might  be.  She  mourned  that  so  few  appeared 
to  '  prefer  Jerusalem  above  their  chief  joy,'  as 
she  thought  she  might  thankfully  say  she  had 
done;  acknowledging  a  consoling  sense,  at 
limes,  of  having  done  her  part  in  submitting  to 
be  made  use  of  as  a  stone  of  the  street  ;  and 
also  of  having  been  enabled  to  '  tight  the  good 
fight,' and  to  '  keep  the  faith;'  adding,  'Oh! 
it  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  done  this— to  have 
'  kept  the  faiti?  tlirovfih  all.  The  horizon  of 
our  little  world,  our  little  Society,  looks  dull 
to  me.  There  must  be  more  shaking,  more 
overturning,  1  believe.' 

"Alluding  to  her  suffering  illness,  when 
sending  a  message  to  a  friend,  she  said,  '  Toll 
her  I  call  these  the;  hailstones,  but  I  believe 
they  have  all  passed  through  the  righteous 
balances.'  Also,  '  In  searching  myself,  I  do 
not  find  anything  laid  to  my  charge — no  con- 
demnation. 'I'here  ar(^  things  I  do  not  forgive 
myself,  but  I  hope,  through  adorable  mercy, 
to  be  forgiven.'  On  being  asked  one  morning, 
how  she  had  passed  the  night,  she  said,  '  Out 


of  heaven  I  could  not  have  been  quieter.  It 
was  all  peace,  peace;'  and  added,  '  II  seemed 
almost  as  if  my  dear  Saviour  condescended  to 
converse  with  me  ;  and  oh  !  the  sweetness,  the 
ivieekness  of  His  Spirit.'  Another  lime,  some- 
thing fresh  in  the  way  of  nourishment  having 
been  offered  to  her,  she  said,  '  I  have  been 
thinking  of  being  fed  with  the  finest  of  tlie 
wheat.  Everything  that  human  ingenuity  can 
devise  seems  to  be  done  lor  me,  but  all  of  no 
use.'  'Well!  though  my  heart  and  my 
strength  faileih,  the  Lord  is  (still)  my  delight, 
and  my  portion  forever — laxT  forever.'' 

"  '  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  seen,  in  the 
clearness  of  Divine  light,  (oh  !  such  clearness) 
that  has  given  me  up,  a  sacrifice  high- 
ly acceptable  to  her  heavenly  Father ;  but,  my 
dear,  I  could  never  say  so  until  now.  What 
it  has  cost  ihee  is  known  only  to  thyself;  my 
joy  and  gatitude  is  great,  to  know  thy  will  at 
length  given  up,  as  it  regards  one  (I  may  say) 
interwoven  with  thy  very  existence.  Cleave 
close  to  Him  who  will  do  abundantly  for  thee, 
who  indeed  careth  for  thee,  and  will  never 
leave  thee.  Repose  all  thy  cares  and  sorrows 
in  His  bosom.  He  will  be  with  thee,  though 
thou  mayest  not  always,  or  often,  be  favoured 
sensibly  to  feel  it.' 

"  For  a  lime,  suffering  of  any  kind  had  al- 
most ceased,  and  our  beloved  mother  was  anx- 
ious we  should  know  this,  saying,  '  But  if  it 
were  yet  to  come,  I  believe  both  you  and  I 
should  be  supported.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
the  extreme  sufferings  of  many  Christians  in 
leaving  this  world.'  At  this  period  she  had 
little  or  no  expectation  of  being  restored  to  us, 
and  became  often  rambling  in  her  expressions, 
though  sweet  and  quiet  as  a  little  child.  She 
sent  the  following  rnessage  most  distinctly  to 
some  young  friends — '  Give  my  love  to  them, 
and  tell  them  1  have  thought  a  great  deal  of 
that  text,  '  Rejoice,  oh  young  man  in  thy 
youth,'  &c.,  &c. ;  and  tell  them  that  whatever 
we  pursue  of  profit  or  of  pleasure,  it  can  only 
do  us  good  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  fear  ol' God.' 

"  About  ton  days  before  the  close,  she  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  us  all  at  her  bedside, 
when  she  spoke  lo  us  nearly  as  follows: — 'At 
first  I  thought  I  should  recover  from  this  ill- 
ness, but  now  il  seems  as  if  I  must  quite  give 
myself  up.  You  see  that  everything  in  nature 
points  that  way.  When  I  got  worse  about 
three  weeks  ago,  I  went  down  very  deep  in 
my  spirit,  and  I  said,  '  Oh  !  my  heavenly  Fa- 
ther, is  it  thy  will  to  take  me  now,  or  at  some 
other  time?'  and  it  was  answered,  '  Whether 
I  take  Ihee  now,  or  at  some  other  time,  be 
thou  ready  ;'  and  I  said,  '  Oh  !  but  it  is  a  very 
awful  thing  to  die,'  {and  it  is  an  awful  thing). 
Then  it  was  said,  '  Fear  not:  I  can  make  hard 
things  easy;  and  what  more  is  there  for  thee 
to  do?'  So  it  was  shown  me  there  was  no- 
thing left  to  do,  nothing  more  to  do  ;  and  my 
rejoicing  is  unspeakable,  that  my  children  are 
resigned.  Is  it  not  so  V  She  was  told  we 
tried  lo  be  :  we  knew  it  was  better  for  her  than 
to  remain  with  us,  &c. 

"After  some  further  expressions  of  tender 
affection  and  interest,  she  remarked  how  many 
ways  there  are  of  sliding  off"  the  right  founda- 
tion. '  I  told  a  friend,  many  years  ago,  to 
mind  his  little  anointini;.     I  called  il  liltle,  anci 
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this  may  lead  us  in  a  direclion  very  contrary 
to  our  naiural  inclinations  ;  liiie  the  kine  that 
bore  the  ark,  lowing  as  they  went.  It  wants 
constant  watching  too,  like  that  fire,'  (pointing 
to  the  one  in  her  chamber)  '  which  must  be 
often  minded,  and  fuel  added  to  prevent  its  go- 
ing out.  ...  1  think  we  want  to  get  deeper, 
so  that  when  anything  like  storms  and  tempta- 
tions come,  we  may  be  like  the  oaks,  firmly 
rooted.  Be  watchlul  and  quiet;  that's  the 
thing.' 

"The  next  day  after  the  deeply  aOecting 
occasion  just  described,  our  beloved  mother 
spoke  in  a  sweet  and  striking  manner  to  her 
medical  attendant,  for  whom  she  iiad  a  sincere 
regard.  He  inquired  if  her  position  was  com- 
fortable. 'Oh!'  she  said,']  hardly  ever  lie 
comfortably,  but  I'm  very  comfortable  in  my- 
self. Ah  !  creeds  and  forms,  and  a  literal 
faith,  will  do  nothing  for  us.  VVe  must  give 
up  our  own  wills  entirely,  and  becoine  like 
lillle  children  :  it  is  the  only  way  we  can  enter 
the  kingdom.  1  have  known  no  other  religion 
all  my  life  than  the  will  of  God  ;  and  now, 
whether  I  live  or  die,  I  shall  be  with  my  dear 
Saviour.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend;  k 
well.' 

"  The  doctor  was  affected,  and  surprised  to 
hear  her  speak  thus.  It  was  indeed  very  re. 
markable  to  us  all,  that  although  immediately 
before  and  after  such  occasions,  her  facull' 
often  appeared  obscured,  yet  when  thus  givi 
utterance  to  her  feelings  on  religious  subjects, 
they  were  as  clear  as  ever.  She  made  the 
remark  herself,  '  I  have  been  much  lost  in  my 
mind  in  this  illness,  which  I  suppose  is  not  un 
common  ;  but  I  can  speak  to  things  of  import 
nnce.'  At  this  time,  when  the  medical  mni 
had  left  the  room,  she  syiiled  most  sweetly 
and  said,  '  [  feel  so  comfortable  now  I  have 
said  that  to  him.'  She  continued  in  the  same 
strain  ;  speaking  of  Lazarus,  and  saying  she 
believed  this  illness  would  be  '  for  the  glory  of 
God  ;'  adding,  '  Mind,  I  am  not  telling  you  it 
is  '  not  unto  death.'  I  would  have  said  that 
long  ago,  for  your  sakes,  if  I  could  ;  but  which- 
ever way  it  is,  it  will  tend  more  to  His  glory 
in  that  way,  than  it  coiild  have  done  in  any 
other.'  Something  she  also  said  signifying, 
as  we  understood  it,  that  when  the  creature 
and  its  works  were  in  the  grave,  when  self 
was  entirely  dead,  then  the  Creator  was  the 
most  glorified  ;  but  her  powers  of  expression 
were  now  much  exhausted. 

"This  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  our 
beloved  moiher  spoke  collectedly  more  than  a 
sentence  or  two;  and  we  trust  that,  during  the 
trying  period  of  bodily  suffering  that  followed, 
her  own  words  were  fulfilled  in  some  measure, 
that  the  sntTerer  was  inwardly  supported,  and 
those  around  her  were  not  wholly  forsaken. 
Once  after  this  time,  she  said  to  her  son,  when 
he  raised  her  in  bed,  '  it  is  for  you  I  feel,  and 
there  is  One  that  feels  for  you  more  than  J 
can  ;'  and,  '  I  am  going  to  rest.' 

"  For  nearly  the  last  twenty-four  hours  our 
precious  parent  was  in  a  kind  of  sleep,  from 
which  it  was  plain  she  would  wake  only  in 
death  ;  and  about  one  o'clock,  on  the  sixteenth 
of  the  Third  month,  1842,  she  breathed  her 
last  ;  leaving  us,  on  her  account,  nothing  but 
rejoicing,  in  the  firm  belief  that  an  everlasting  | 


and  glorious  rest  i-:  her  portion  ;  but,  as  regards 
ouiselves,  and  for  the  Church  on  earth,  mourn 
ing  indeed,  fur  the  unspeakable  loss  sus- 
tained." 

[In  concluding  our  extracts  from  this  valua 
ble  work,  we  can  scarcely  withhold  the  ex 
pression  of  a  desire,  that  its  whole  contents,— 
rich,  and  lively,  and  edifying,  the  product  of  a 
mind  that  had  lasted  and  handled  of  the  good 
Word  of  Life, — should  be  more  generally  dif 
fused  among  Friends.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  reprinted  in  this  country  a 
present;  and  as  we  understand  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  copies  may  still  be  had  a 
Friends'  Bookstore,  No.  84  Mulberry  street, 
we  would  advise  Friends  who  desire  to  enricl 
their  libraries  with  a  treasury  of  solid  iustruc 
tion,  to  supply  themselves  with  it.] 


"  His  compassions   fail  not.     They  are  new  every 
morning." — Lament,  iii.  22,  93. 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn, 
That,  ere  the  glorious  sun  be  born. 
By  some  soft  loueh  invisible 
Around  his  path  are  taught  to  swell; — 

Thou  rustling  breeze,  so  fresh  and  gay, 
'I'liat  diincesl  forth  at  ojiening  day, 
And  brushing  by  with  joyous  wing, 
Walienest  each  little  lea t  to  sing; — 

Ve  fragrant  clouds  of  dewy  steam. 
By  which  deep  grove  and  tangled  stream 
Pay,  for  soft  rains  in  season  given, 
Their  tribute  to  ihe  genial  heaven  ; — 

Why  waste  your  treasures  of  delight 
Upon  our  Ihiuikless,  joyless  sight: 
Who,  day  by  day,  to  sin  awake, 
Seldom  of  heaven  and  you  partake  ? 

Oh  I  timely  happy,  timely  wise, 
Hearts  iliat  with  rising  morn  arise  ! 
Eyes  that  the  beam  celestial  view, 
VVhich  evermore  makes  all  things  new  I* 

New  every  morning  is  the  love 
Our  wakening  and  uprising  prove  ; 
'J'hrough  sleep  and  darkness  safely  brought, 
Restored  to  life,  and  power,  and  thought. 

New  mercies,  each  returning  day, 
Hover  around  the  Christian's  way  ; 
And  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven. 
New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven. 

If  on  our  daily  course  onr  mind 

Be  set,  to  hallow  ^lU  we  find. 

New  treasures  still,  of  eouiilless  price, 

God  will  provide  for  sacrifice. 


We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  cell. 
Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell. 
Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
For  sinful  man  beneath  the  .sky  : 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task. 
Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask; 
Room  to  deny  ourselves  ;  a  road 
To  bring  us,  daily,  nearer  God. 

Seek  we-no  more  ;  cimtent  with  these. 
Let  present  rapture,  comfort,  ease. 
As  Heaven  shall  bid  tliem,  coine  and  go  : 
The  secret  this  of  rest  below. 


Only,  O  Lord,  in  thy  dear  love 
Fit  us  for  perfect  rest  above  ; 
And  help  us,  this  and  every  day. 
To  live  more  nearly  as  we  pray. 


Revelation  xxi.  5. 


Adilri'ss  to  the  Qiicen 

From  the  Religiovs  Society  of  Friends  in  Ire- 
land, on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  that 
part  of  her  dominions. 

To  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  domi- 
nions thereunto  belonging; 
May  it  please  the  Queen, 

We,  the  undersioned,  representing  the  Reli- 
gious  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland,  gralefiilly 
accept  the  privilege  granted  to  us  of  ^cess  to 
I  by  royal  presence,  and  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  that  portion  of  thy  subjecft^  we  do  in 
all  sincerity  offer  to  thee,  as  the  Sovereion  of 
these  realms,  the  assurance  of  our  duiiful  and 
loyal  attachment  to  thy  person  and  govern- 
ment. Permit  us  also  to  offer  to  thee,  and  to 
thy  illustrious  consort,  our  respectful  and  cor. 
dial  welcome  to  the  Irish  shore,  and  our  heart, 
felt  desires  for  the  welfare  and  preservation  of 
yourselves  and  of  every  branch  of  the  royal 
family. 

Although  restrained  by  our  religious  prin- 
ciples from  uniting  in  some  of  the  public  de- 
monstrations  of  joy  around  us,  yet  we  partici- 
pate  with  our  fellow-countrymen  in  the  satis- 
faction afforded  by  this,  the  first  visit  of  our 
beloved  Sovereign.  May  it  please  Divine 
Providence  to  make  her  the  harliinger  of  good 
to  this  afflicted  land.  Thy  sympathy  and 
commiseration  for  thy  suff"ering  people,  have 
been  evinced  by  repeated  acts  of  kindness  and 
benevolence  during  the  season  of  famine  and 
distress  with  which  this  country  has  been  vis. 
ited,  and  we  would  gladly  hope  that  the  desire 
of  ihy  heart  may  be  mercifully  granted,  in  thy 
being  even  now  permilled  to  witness  ihe  dawn, 
ing  of  a  brighter  day  on  this  part  of  thy  do- 
minions. 

We  are  sensible  of  Ihe  privilege  we  enjoy 
in  the  proleciion  of  a  government  administered 
under  thy  gentle  sway  ;  and  rcL'ard  it  as  cause 
of  reverent  gratitude  to  the  Most  Hioh,  that 
blessings  of  civil  and  religions  liberty, 
hheld  in  <;real  measure  from  our  early  pre- 
decessors in  religious  profession,  are  so  largely 
enjoyed  by  us  in  common  with  all  classes  of 
our  fellow-subjects;  and  especially  do  we  feel 
neiimbent  on  us  to  cherish  a  ibankfid  sense 
of  these  blessings,  and  of  their  kindred  benefits 
of  domestic  peace  and  social  order,  when  «e 
beh"ld  in  neighbouring  nations  commotions 
nd  bloodshed,  the  biller  fruits  nf  an  imperfect 
recogniiion,  both  bv  rulers  and  people,  of  Ihe 
rue  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
vhich  are  none  other  than  those  developed  in 
the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  and  praver, 
that  it  may  please  Him  who  rulelh  in  the 
kingdoms  of  men,  yet  more  to  honour  thee  in 
making  thy  government  an  example  and  an 
arbiter  of  peace  to  other  nations — thai  His 
wisdom  may  diunify  thee  and  ihy  counsellors, 
and  be  ihe  stability  of  thy  throne — and  that 
being  preserved  through  His  grace  from  taking 
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up  tliy  rest  in  the  unsatisfying  enjoyments  of 
this  fiding  worlil,  He  may,  nt  ihe  teiminalion 
of  thy  eiirlhly  course,  be  thy  portion  forever. 

Signed  by  "authority  and  on  behalf  of  the  So- 
cielyof  Friends  in  Ireland,  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Dublin,  the  4th  of  Eighth  month,  1849, 

Thomas  Bruley,  Henry  Russell,  Francis 
Davis,  Jr  ,  William  Malone,  Robert  Chapman, 
William  Pillar,  Joshua  Harvey,  Joseph  Bew- 
ley,  Thomas  WhiK;  Jacob,  Thomas  Thacker 
Pim,  Henry  ONoill,  Samuel  Bewley,  Jona- 
than  Pim,  Thomas  Pim,  Naihaniel  Williams, 
James  Christy,  Thomas  Harvey,  Williau) 
Doyle,  John  Abell,  Joshua  William  Strang- 
man. 

The  fore2;oing  Address  was  presented  to  the 
Queen  on  Ihe  throne,  nt  Dublin  Castle,  on  the 
8ih  of^^hlh  month,  1849,  bv  a  deputation  of 
twelve  F(Hends,  viz.  Joseph  Bewley,  Thomas 
Harvey,  j9mes  Christy,  Joshua  Wm.  Slrang- 
man,  Thomas  T.  Pim,  Joshua  Harvey,  m.  d., 
Thomas  W.  Jacob,  Jonathan  Pim,  John  Abell, 
Henry  Russell,  Thomas  Bewley,  and  Francis 
Davis,  Jr. 

THE    aUEEM's    REPLY. 

The  assurance  of  the  dutiful  and  loyal  at- 
tachment of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland, 
to  my  person  and  government,  is  very  gratify- 
ing to  inc,  and  1  sincerely  thank  you  for  your 
warm  and  aireclionale  desires  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  myself  and  of  every  branch 
of  my  Ibimily. 

I  heartily  join  in  your  prayer  for  the  remo- 
val of  those  severe  snfTerings,  in  the  mitigation 
of  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has,  with  cha- 
racteristic benevolence,  taken  so  active  a  part : 
and  I  trust  that  your  anticipation  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  brighter  day  for  this  portion 
of  my  do'iiinions  may,  by  God's  blessing,  be 
fully  realized. 


Folly  of  Wislnng. — If  a  man  could   have 
half  his  wishes,  he  would  double  his  troubles 
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INDIAN  TROUBLES. 

In  consequence  of  several  murders  reported 
to  have  been  committed  by  some  Indian: 
Florida,  the  country  it  is  said,  has  been  thrown 
into  ureat  alarm;  and  on  application  to  the 
general  Government,'  it  appears  that  troop: 
have  been  ordered  there  to  defe^id  the  inhabi 
tants  from  a  repeiiiion  of  siiiular  violence. 
Whciher  tli'^  slalcuients  are  exaggerated  for 
the  piiipcisi^  of  iiiihu-iug  till'  niivernincnt  to  re- 

dilll.-ult    -n.lr;    thry  arc    however  roulra- 

dirlnrv,  s, repi-rsenlinu'    I  lie  mu  nf 'rs  as  I  he 

.act  ofliMir  Indians,  and  oiliers  thai  the  Naiinii 
is    combined    1,1  a    -.neriil    bo.iile    .nnvenieni 


On 


gainst  llie    Wlllli'    pe,,| 

le  outra-.'s  to  a  band  of  Seminnles,  under 
ic-ir  chief  llillv  P.owleus,— and  another  repie- 
iMlls  th.il  Ibecbier  has  bee,.  In  Tampa,  and 
ays  ihat  those  orriirrenee^  look  placi!  wilboiit 
is  assent,  and  that  it  is   his   particular  desire 


to  unite  with  the  whites  in  using  every  effort 
to  suppress  the  disturbances.  "The  National 
Intelligencer  stales,  from  the  information  which 
has  been  received  in  Washington  city,  it  is 
believed,  that  the  outrajies  recently  committed 
on  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  are  not  nt  all 
coimleniinced  by  the  great  majority  of  Indians 
residing  in  that  Slate,  but  that  ihey  were  com- 
mitted by  a  k\v  abandoned  outlaws." — D. 
News. 

Much  lies  against  the  Government  of  the 
U.  Slates,  on  account  of  the  outrages  which 
have  been  committed  upon  ihe  |)oor  untutored 
Indians,  formerly  the  owners  of  the  land  on 
which  we  dwell  ;  and  we  would  hope  that  simi- 
lar barbarous  treatment  v\'as  not  to  be  renewed. 
The  following  account  taken  from  one  of  our 
city  papers,  will  furnish  our  readers  with  as 
full  and  correct  a  view  of  the  posiiion  of  things 
on  this  subject  as  any  we  have  yet  received. 

Laic  from  Tampa  Bay. 

"  The  steamship  Alabama,  Capt.  Wright, 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  2oih  ult.,  from 
Tampa  Bay,  Florida,  with  intelligence  to  the 
2;id.  The  Picaijiine  I'urnishes  the  following 
summary  of  the  intelligence  brought  by  her: 

"Maj.  W.  W.  Morris,  commandant  at  Fort 
Brooke,  and  at  present  the  acting  Indian  agent 
l()r  the  Seminoles,  in  the  absence  ol  Mr.  Spen 
cer,  received  on  the  2llih  instant  a  white  tJai^ 
from  the  Indians  by  the  hands  of  Phillipee,  a 
Spaniard,  residing  at  Sara  Sola. 

"  Phillipee,  slariled  by  an  account  of  the 
murders  at  Pease  Creek,  left  «ith  others  the 
settlement  at  Sara  Sola,  but  returning  on  the 
18lh  instant  found  his  house  and  property  un- 
touched, and  this  flag  attached  to  his  door.  It 
is  made  of  white  crane  feathers,  forming  a 
small  flag,  bound  on  it  with  a  string  of  wtiite 
heads  in  a  small  piece  of  smoking  tobacco,  the 
sign  used  by  Bow  Legs,  King  of  the  Semi- 
noles. 

"  Phillipee's  intelligence  enabled  him  to  read 
the  significalinn  thus:  '  We  desire  peace,  wish 
10  communicate,  smoke  and  hold  a  peace  talk.' 
He  left  signs,  stating  the  time  the  flag  was 
found,  and  that  at  full  moon  he  would  return, 
and  started  at  once  with  the  flag  to  Major 
Morris. 

"  From  the  fact  that  not  a  sign  of  hostility 
has  been  evinced  since  the  attack  upon  the 
trading  bouse  of  Kennedy  &  Darling,  more 
I  ban  a  month  ago,  added  to  the  appearance  of 
the  (lag,  the  o|)iuion  is  entertained  that  further 
outrai^es  will  not  ho  committed,  unless  provok- 
ed by  our  people,  and  ihose  engaged  in  the  last 
uutraifc  will   be  delivered  up. 

"The  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  lime  the  most  exciting  alarm  occur- 
red, instead  of  two,  fifty  selllemeiits  could  have 

"  'I'liis  inform  ition  was  obtained  by  a  friend 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Tampa  Bay,  and  may 
be  relied  upon,  as  those  besl  acquainted  wilh 
all  ihe  particular  features  ol'  the  case,  and  the 
Indian  character,  are  supposed  to  know  more 
than  oihers  depending  upon  vague  surmises  or 
worse  rumors. 

"  Major  Morris  was  the  old  Indian  agent. 


Mr.  Spencer  is  the  present  one,  but  he  is  now 
absent. 

"  There  are  only  about  one  thousand  Indi- 
ans in  Ihe  whole  Siale,  of  which  number  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  are  warriors. 

"  Major  Morris  will  leave  Tampa  Bay  on 
the  Henry  Clay  for  Charlolie's  Harbour,  with 
an  inierpreter,  to  meet  Bow  Legs,  the  Semi- 
nole chief,  at  the  full  of  the  moon. 

"  The  troops  on  their  arrival  encamped  at 
Fort  Brooke,  the  commandant  not  deeming  it 
necessary  to  send  them  into  the  interior  until 
the  council  was  held  or  oiilrages  comrnitled. 
Many  of  the  poorer  class  of  neighbouring  in- 
habitants come  in  to  the  Government  qiiarlers, 
saying  ihal  they  are  afraid  of  the  Indians, 
and  the  Government  is  obliged  to  support 
them. 

"  It  is  thought  that  the  Indians  do  not  desire 
to  have  any  war  or  difliculty  with  the  whites; 
as  they  appear  to  be  much  alarmed  al  Ihe  pre- 
sence of  so  many  troops  in  their  region  of 
country,  and  the  preparations  going  forward. 
The  Indians  would  much  rather  be  bribed  to 
leave  the  country  than  to  fight,  while  the  white 
population,  feeling  constantly  insecure  with 
the  Indians  m  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
insist  upon  their  leaving  on  some  terms.  The 
result  will  probably  be  the  same  as  in  many 
former  instances  ;  the  Indians  will  be  obliged 
to  succumb  to  superior  force,  and.  quitting 
their  old  hunting-grounds,  lake  up  their  resi- 
dence on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river." 
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GEORGE  CROSFIELD. 

George  Crosfield,  of  Liverpool,  an  elder,  de- 
ceased Twelfih  moulh  loth,  l>ii7,  tiged  62 
years. 

He  was  the  son  of  George  and  Ann  Cros- 
field,  and  was  born  at  VVarrinston,  in  the  year 
1785.  In  very  early  life  he  was  placed  in  an 
extremely  exposed  sittiation,  his  parents  hav- 
ing, when  he  was  only  foui'teen  years  of  age, 
removed  from  that  town,  leaving  him  in  busi- 
ness there,  and  devoid  of  much  restraint  or 
supervision,  beyond  the  care  exercised  over 
him  by  the  religious  Society  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

He  was  however  mercifully  favoured  at  this 
earlv  period,  to  experience  a  being  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Divine  Grace,  and  by  a 
diligent  attention  to  the  monitions  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  within  him,  was  preserved  from  the 
many  temptations  surrounding  him,  and 
strengthened  to  go  forward  in  the  path  of  life, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 
In  his  thirtieth  year  he  was  appointed  to  the 
station  of  elder ;  and  under  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portant duties  of  that  office,  he  was,  we  believe, 
concerned  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
seek  for  help  from  on  high,  to  strengthen  him 
in  a  right  performance  of  them. 

The  prevailing  features  of  his  character 
were  great  singleness  of  purpose,  and  strict 
integrity  in  word  and  deed,  and  though  natu- 
rally of  a  stern  and  inflexible  disposition,  and 
from  the  circumstances  attending  his  early 
years,  prone  to  place  great  reliance  upon  his 
own  judgment,  yet  having  been  favoured  to 
witness  the  work  of  grace  in  his  heart,  his 
character  felt  its  softening  influence,  and  he 
was  inade  willing  to  concede  to  the  opinions 
of  others,  when  a  feeling  of  duty  did  not  inter- 
vene. The  courage  with  which,  through  good 
and  through  evil  report,  he  contended  for  what 
he  felt  to  be  right,  was  very  striking.  He  was 
greatly  concerned  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Truth  as  professed  hy  our  forefathers,  and  be- 
ing gifted  with  a  clear   understanding  of  the 


discipline,  was  earnest  in  support  of  the  lesti- 
nionics  of  the  Society  in  all  their  ancient  in- 
tegrity, never  shrinking  from  a  bold  avowal  of 
his  sentiments,  when  he  perceived  a  danger  of 
the  standard  being  lowered,  or  a  tend.-;ncy  in 
any  to  depart  from  the  Truth  in  doctrine  or 
practice. 

The  subject  of  religious  experiences  he  al- 
ways felt  to  be  a  very  awful  one,  and  though 
diligent  in  the  daily  practice  of  retirement  and 
self-examination,  he  but  seldom  alluded  to  his 
spiritual  condition,  as  he  was  much  alive  to  the 
danger  of  religion  being  made  a  mere  thing  of 
the  lips,  bv  conversation  on  the  dealings  of  the 
Almighty  being  carried  to  an  extent  not  war- 
ranted by  actual  experience.  When  however 
he  did  speak  of  these  matters,  it  was  in  terms 
of  humility  and  self-abasement;  and  this  was 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  his  spiritual  slate 
through  life,  never  mentioning  the  subject  with- 
out an  acknowledgment,  that  he  had  nothing 
of  his  own  to  trust  to,  but  that  all  was  through 
the  unbounded  mercy  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Though  active  in  benevolent  undertakings,  and 
kind  and  liberal  to  the  poor,  many  of  his  acts 
of  charity  being  only  accideniall}-  discovered 
even  by  his  own  family,  the  leeling  appears  to 
have  been  ever  [Mesenl  wiili  him,  iliat  all  these 
were  to  be  accounted  as  nothing,  and  that  upon 
the  mercy  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  alone,  ho 
must  depend.  He  felt  a  lively  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  numerous  young  men  who 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  meeting  of 
which  he  was  a  member;  and  being  well 
aware  of  the  temptations  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  he  endeavoured  by  the  exercise  of 
hospitality,  and  by  the  care  which  he  extended 
over  them,  in  many  other  ways,  to  evince  his 
interest  in  their  best  welfare,  and  to  strengthen 
their  feelings  of  attachment  to  those  principles 
the  value  of  which  he  could  so  fully  appreciate. 
During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  paid 
litlle  aiieniion  to  the  details  of  his  business; 
his  time,  however,  was  fully  employed,  being 
occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  Society,  and 
by  the  numerous  applications  made  to  him  by 
those  who  sought  his  advice  and  assistance. 
He  also  engaged  himself  in  collecting  the  let- 
ters, and  compiling  a  memoir  of  that  eminent 
minister,  the  late  Samuel  Fothergill,  which  he 
afterwards  published. 

Though  for  a  period  of  ten  days  before  his 
decease  he  was  unwell,  and  confined  to  the 
house,  some  time  elapsed  before  any  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  when  spasmo- 
dic attacks  of  the  throat  came  on,  which 
threatened  a  speedy  termination  to  his  exist- 
ence. The  pain  he  suffered  was  at  times  very 
severe,  but  ho  was  favoured  to  be  preserved  in 
a  quiet,  pra\erful  spirit,  and  the  advice  he  was 
from  time  to  time  enabled  to  extend,  to  his 
I  family  and  relatives,  was  deeply  instructive. 


The  humble  reliance  on  the  mercy  of  his  Sa- 
viour which  had  supported  him  through  life, 
did  not  forsake  him  in  the  hour  of  need.  On 
one  occr.sion  he  thus  expressed  himself,  "I 
hope  I  am  not  presumptuous,  for  1  know  I  have 
nothing  of  my  own  to  trust  to,  nothing  but  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  in  our  Saviour,  to  whom  I 
have  again  and  again  made  my  petition,  and  I 
trust  he  has  heard  me."  He  was  evidently 
frequently  engaged  in  menial  supplication,  and 
was  favoured  with  a  peaceful  serenity  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  awful  change,  which  was 
fast  approaching.  His  bodily  powers  gradu- 
ally sutik  ;  on  the  inornmg  of  the  15th  of 
Twelfth  month,  he  was  heard  to  pray,  that  if 
it  were  the  Divine  will,  he  might  havq,an  easy 
dismissal  from  this  life;  soon  after  whi(_'h  he 
uttered  these  words,  "  Lord  in  this  separation 
between  soul  and  body,  be  thou" — here  the 
powers  of  articulation  fiiled  him,  and  with  this 
aspiration  upon  his  lips,  he  quietly  departed  to 
his  rest. 

His  last  prayer,  we  trust  was  heard  ;  and 
we  humbly  hope  that  his  Lord  was  near  him, 
and  in  His  abounding  mercy,  received  his  spirit 
into  one  of  the  many  mansions  prepared  for 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb. 

A  Scene  on  Boston  Mall. — A  half  score  or 
more  of  Irish  women  have  lately  taken  stands 
at  the  Park  St.  corner  of  the  Mall,  where  with 
a  Ctiw  oranges  and  other  fruit  pl.aced  upon  some 
temporary  table  or  box,  they  remain  from 
morning  until  night,  perhaps  clearing  by  iheir 
small  sale  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  day. 
They  are  mostly  old  women  who  can  do  no- 
thing else  for  a  living,  and  are  patronized  more 
from  charity  than  fjr  the  tempting  appearance 
of  their  goods.  One  day  last  week  one  of  these 
old  women  became  quite  ill  from  exposure  to 
the  sun,  and  probably  from  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  and  was  forced  to  leave  her  stand 
and  seat  herself  against  the  iron  railings  of  the 
Common,  in  the  shade.  A  little  bright-eyed 
girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  sunmiers,  saw  her 
limp  to  the  spot,  and  also  observed  the  anxiois 
eye  of  the  old  woman  directed  towards  her 
little  store  of  oranges,  nuts,  and  candy.  "  Never 
mind  those,  ma'am,"  she  said,  "  I'll  go  and  sit 
there  till  you  are  better,  and  sell  for  you." 

The  little  girl  dressed  with  much  taste  and 
richness,  with  an  air  that  indicated  most  un- 
mistakably the  class  to  which  she  belonged, 
sat  down  upon  the  rough  box  behind  the  Irish- 
woman's stand,  assuming  all  the  importance 
of  a  yoimg  salesman.  She  had  never  sold 
anything  before  in  her  life;  but  people  began 
to  stop  and  wonder  what  it  meant  to  see  the 
fair  and  beautilul  child  in  that  singular  situa- 
tion. The  story  was  soon  told  by  the  by- 
standers, who  had  only  to  point  to  the  poor 
woman.     In  a  moment  everv  one  was  seized 
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with  a  vrry  rxti'uordinary  desire  for  an  oi'ans^e 
a  handful  of  nuts,  or  some  candy,  and  our  lit 
tie  beauty  could  haidly  serve  them  fast  enough 
iMatiy  utterly  refusing  any  change,  gave  her 
ninepencc,  a  dime,  or  sixpence  for  a  penny" 
worth  ol'  nuis  or  candy.  It  was  all  accom- 
plished very  quiclily,  ihou^li  the  little  girl  was 
somewhat  disconcerted,  and  had  to  be  encour. 
aged  by  a  whisper  now  and  then,  from  one 
who  need  not  be  named,  for  she  was  not  accus 
tomed  to  a  crowd. 

'I'lie  table  was  soon  swept,  and  we  saw  he: 
pass  her  liuy  bands  full  of  silver  to  the  pool 
woman,  who  llius  realized  treble  the  value  of 
her  small  stock,  and  called  on  half  the  saints 
in  the  calendar  to  bless  the  kind-hearted  child. 
— Flag  of  our  Union. 


For  "TheFrien 

SENECA   INDIANS. 

CContinued  from  page  395.) 

"  Third  month  19th.— One  of  the  chiefs 
came  here  this  morning,  and  informed  us,  th 
it  had  been  concluded  yesterday  to  have  a  coui 
cil  to-morrow,  at  which  time  they  wished  us 
to  attend,  and  explain  what  Friends  had  sent 
them  on  the  parchment.  We  inquired  if  it 
to  be  a  general  council  of  the  whole  Nation,  or 
only  that  part  of  them  that  are  favoLirable  to 
improvements.  He  told  iis  the  chiefs  had  con- 
cluded, that  it  should  be  only  of  those  who 
were  favourable  to  improvements  ;  to  which 
we  answered  we  were  not  satisfied  :  that  we 
wished  it  to  be  a  general  council  of  the  whole 
Nation,  that  they  might  all  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  contents.  He  assented  thereto, 
and  thought  it  would  be  best,  and  agreed  to 
give  public  notice,  and  inform  us  whether  the 
council  would  be  to-morrow,  or  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

"2(lih. — This  morning  one  of  the  chiefs 
came  to  our  house,  and  informed  us,  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  opposite  party  objected  to  meet  in 
general  council,  to  hear  what  the  parchment 
containeil,  lliat  had  been  forwarded  by  Friends. 
He  said  a  council  would  be  held  at  Tune- 
wanna  for  that  purpose,  by  those  who  chose 
to  attend,  and  they  desired  wo  should  be  pre- 
sent. One  of  the  Friends  bi'inii  unwell,  the 
other  acconipaiiird  the  chief  after  breakfast, 
rived  at  tlic  coLincil  house  about  11 
,  ami  lijimd  several  of  the  natives  col- 
Tbe  CDiiiicil  was  opened  by  lilue 
vho  addressed  the  natives  in  the  first 
nd  then  said  to  the  Fiiend,they  lejoic- 
he  was   well,  and    had    met    them    in 
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them  in  lieallh.  'I'lu-  (•..nl.'iils  of  llr:  paieh- 
m<  nl  were  then  explaiuid  loiheiii  ;  alier  which 
Chief  Robinson  arose  and  said,  '  Brother  (.iiia- 


ker,  we  are  glad  to  hear  what  thou  hast  told 
us  this  day,  was  the  contents  of  the  parch- 
ment. We  feel  very  thankful  to  our  old 
friends  the  Quakers,  for  having  sent  it  to  us, 
that  our  minds  may  be  entirely  easy,  and  that 
all  may  rest  satisfied,  that  the  Quakers  will 
never  bring  a  charge  against  us  lor  what  ser- 
vices they  have  rendered.  We  are  glad  that 
you,  who  live  at  Tunesassah,  have  used  your 
endeavours  to  have  us  provided  with  it  ;'  and 
much  more  to  similar  effecl.  He  then  address- 
ed the  council,  relative  to  the  parchment  they 
had  just  received  ;  and  then  told  the  Friend, 
that  at  their  approaching  council  fire  to  be  held 
at  BufTalo,  where  they  would  receive  some- 
thing from  the  President,  they  intended  to  have 
the  parchment  again  explained  to  all  who 
should  be  there  assembled  ;  that  their  agent 
should  also  see  it,  and  they  would  then  know 
v/hether  he  approved  entirely  of  what  the  Qua- 
kers were  doing  for  them. 

"Third  month  30th. — Robinson  told  me  the 
old  men  had  been  in  council  yesterday,  and 
that  many  of  the  young  men  were  uneasy 
with  the  school  liaving  been  adjourned,  and 
wished  it  to  go  on  again.  He  said  they  had 
concluded  it  should  be  again  resumed,  after  the 
council  should  be  held  at  Buffalo,  and  they 
were  determined  it  should  go  on.  They  in^ 
tended  to  erect  their  council  or  meeting-house, 
and  if  any  of  the  five  chiefs  favourable  to 
provements,  should  be  killed  by  any  of  their 
people  in  the  opposition,  they  should  be  prose- 
cuted and  put  in  prison.  He  appeared  very 
resolute  and  animated,  in  delivering  what  they 
had  concluded  upon,  and  inquired  if  I  under- 
stood him,  to  which  1  replied  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

"  31  St. — 1  had  much  conversation  with  one 
of  the  natives,  who  told  me  he  did  not  like  the 
present  situation  of  their  people.  He  was  de- 
sirous they  might  become  uniied  ;  bethought 
both  parties  carried  their  points  too  far,  and  if 
each  would  give  up  some  of  their  notions,  and 
a  unity  take  place,  he  should  rejoice.  In  re- 
gard to  the  Quakers  getting  hold  of  Indians' 
land,  he  said  he  would  tell  me  liis  views  upon 
the  subject,  which  he  thought  were  correct, 
and  he  felt  entirely  satisfied  therewith. 
Friends,  he  said,  had  assisted  the  Indians  much 
in  different  ways  ;  and  their  land,  he  believed, 
now  belonged  to  the  Quakers,  with  which  he 
felt  satisfied,  on  account  of  their  labours  hav- 
ing been  so  beneficial  to  Indians.  He  thought 
afier  a  length  of  time,  when  perhaps  we  shoLild 
not  be  in  this  world,  the  white  people  would 
cause  the  Indians  to  be  removed  off  their  lands; 
then  the  Quakers  would  bring  in  their  claim, 
for  wdiat  they  had  done  for  Indians,  and  get 
remunerated  therefor  ;  which  he  considered 
would  he  very  proper.  He  was  told  that  what 
Friends  had  done  for  Indians,  they  had  done 
freely,  and  would  never  come  upon  their  lands, 
nor  money,  for  pay  therefor.  The  interview 
upon  the  whole  was  a  saiisfactory  one. 

'•  Fourth  month  0th. — I  accompanied  (by 
request)  iho  coirimissioncrs,  to  fay  out  a  road 
a  lew  uiilrs  ff  nm  llie  Allegheny  river,  and 
took  an  lialian  liu  a  pia.i.  I  found  many  of 
the  natives  wwi-  ilispiisrd  to  tissisl  in  working 
on  ihe  highway,  hi^iug  mueh  improved  in  tluar 
deas  in  that  respect.      1  inulerstood  that  great 


difficidties  still  exist  among  the  natives.  The 
party  in  favour  of  old  Indian  customs,  appear 
much  irritated  against  those  of  their  people 
who  desire  to  improve. 

"  16th. — 0{i  tny  way  home  from  a  council 
'that  I  had  attended  by  request,  I  came  in  com- 
pany with  two  or  three  of  the  natives  favour- 
able to  improvement;  one  of  whom  told  the 
other,  that  he  wished  him  to  pay  attention  to 
what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  also  requested 
me  to  hearken;  he  commenced  respecting  the 
manner  in  which  those  of  the  natives  had  pro- 
ceeded, who  pay  attention  to  the  First-day  of  the 
week,  in  having  singing  introduced  amongst 
them.  He  said  he  had  considered  it,  and  his 
mind  was  not  quite  satisfied  iherewiih  ;  as  he 
could  not  think  of  the  Great  Spirit  whilst  en- 
gaged therein,  as  he  wished  to  do,  on  account  of 
his  mind  hems  occupied  with  the  music  ;  but 
when  he  sat  down  and  meditated,  he  then  could 
remember  all  the  mistakes  he  had  made,  and 
could  refiecl  upon  the  Great  Spirit.  He  ap- 
proved  of  having  preaching  or  advice  amongst 
them  by  some  of  their  people  ;  but  it  should  be 
given  freely,  or  else  he  did  not  think  it  was 
quite  right.  He  now  for  the  first  time  had 
opened  his  mind  respecting  these  things,  and 
did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done,  fearing  to 
have  their  party  divided,  as  some  were  no 
doubt  in  favour  of  singing,  but  he  could  not 
unite  therein  ;  and  thus  he  left  the  subject. 

"  18th.— I  went  over  the  riv&r  this  after- 
noon, and  met  the  Indian  who  threatened  to 
assault  me  last  winter;  he  told  me  there  was 
a  paper  at  his  house,  which  he  requested  me 
to  look  at,  and  inform  his  mother  of  the  con- 
tents, as  it  was  something  relative  to  Indians. 
I  told  him  I  would  do  so,  and  accordingly 
went,  and  found  his  mother  at  home,  who  re- 
ceived me  cordially.  1  read  the  paper,  which 
was  a  speech  of  Red  Jacket,  to  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  respecting  the  situation  of  Indi- 
ans. I  explained  it  to  her,  and  she  said  con- 
siderable relative  to  Ihe  present  state  of  Indians 
on  the  Allegheny.  She  said  thtU  a  number  of 
them  met  together  on  First-days,  and  sung, — 
that  they  had  thrown  the  Quakers  away,  and 
were  now  taking  up  with  the  missionaries' 
customs.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing 
to  explain  that  speech  to  them  in  public  coun- 
cil;  1  told  her  I  would.  The  interview  was 
satislactory.  She  was  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed the  school,  but  to-day  treated  me  with 
respect. 

"  27th. — Several  of  the  chiefs  came  to  our 
residence.  They  tiddressed  a  letter  to  Friends, 
and  ttirried  with  us  all  night. 

"  28th. — Some  of  the  women  (natives)  were 
here  to-day  to  take  their  parting  leave  of  our 
Friends  who  were  about  returning  to  their 
homes.  They  appeared  lo  feel  much  on  the 
occasion,  by  the  affectionate,  grave  manner  in 
which  they  bade  larewell." 

30th.— This  morning  the  family  left  Tu- 
nesassah. The  Friend  that  was  left  writes: 
"  I  was  favoured  to  feel  a  portion  of  tranquillity 
at  parting  with  them,  such  as  I  consider  a  fa- 
vour unmerited  from  that  gracious  Being,  who 
sees  and  knows  all  that  is  done  in  this  lower 
world.  After  parting  at  the  Allegheny  river, 
[  returned  to  my  house,  and  enjoyed  myself 
during  the  day   with   the   society   of  Indians, 
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and  with  labour.  A  desire  was  felt  tiiat  my 
steps  might  be  directed  aright;  ia  an  especial 
manner,  now  that  I  am  left  to  travel  alone 
amongst  these  interesting  people."         , 

"Fifth  month  2d. — Two  or  three  of  the  na- 
tives have  been  here,  but  I  had  little  business 
to  do  with  them  ;  [  felt  as  if  1  was  in  my  place, 
and  respect  was  shown  me  by  the  natives. 

"7th. — Two  of  the  chiefs  opposed  to  im- 
provements came  here  this  morning  on  busi- 
ness. They  had  understood  that  I  had  a 
speech  the  President  had  made  not  long  since, 
which  recommended  the  Indians  should  have 
their  land  divided,  and  they  become  subject  to 
the  laws  as  the  white  people  are.  The  speech 
was  explained  to  them.  They  spent  some  time 
in  conversing  upon  various  things  relative  to 
their  present  situation  ;  and  as  they  were  about 
departing,  I  told  them  the  dour  was  open  for 
them,  when  they  wanted  anything  done,  as  it 
had  been  for  years  heretofore;  that  I  was  dis- 
posed and  willing  to  render  them  any  assist- 
ance they  might  stand  in  need  of;  to  which 
they  replied  they  would  call  upon  me. 
(TohccomiiiucJJ 


The  High  and  the  Humble. 

The  grand  outcry  of  the  present  day  is  for 
an  impioveirient  of  the  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes — improvement  in  their  homes,  their 
gains,  their  social  position,  everything  con- 
cerning them.  It  is  well  thereshould  be  a  strain- 
ing to  this  end — let  it  have  free  way  in  every 
legitimate  channel.  Let  us  guard,  however, 
against  every  mode  of  propelling  this  cause 
which  seems  likely,  by  raising  bad  feeling  be- 
tween class  and  class,  or  by  exciting  an  over- 
impatient  discontent,  to  retard  the  safe  and  sure 
progress  which  it  is  actually  making.  Occa- 
sionally we  find  views  propounded  on  the  sub- 
ject which  seem  to  us  of  this  obstructive  kind; 
they  would  represent  the  present  position  of  the 
labouring  class  as  unusually  degraded,  and  the 
amount  of  wretchedness  at  the  base  of  society 
as  unprecedented  ;  they  would  mark  capital  as 
the  enemy  of  labour,  and  fix  a  kind  of  stigma 
upon  every  well-replenished  pocket,  as  if  there 
were  a  criminality  on  the  part  of  the  rich  in 
the  fact  of  any  other  persons  being  poor. 

Our  tendency  to  poetize  the  past  is  perhaps 
the  chief  cause  of  the  error  in  comparing  the 
former  and  present  condition  of  the  labouring 
orders.  Reposing  on  the  old  phrase  Merry 
England,  and  dwelling  on  the  sports  and  holi- 
days of  past  times,  we  imagine  that  the  lot  of 
the  ancient  English  peasant  was  one  of  unin- 
terrupted sunshine  and  merriment,  as  if  the 
earth  had  then  yielded  her  fruits  almost  spon- 
taneously. When  we  consult  the  actual  docu- 
ments of  the  past,  something  very  difTerenl 
appears.  For  example,  as  to  the  amount  of 
labour  expected  from  a  farm-servant,  take  the 
simple  unvarnished  account  presented  by  Ger- 
vase  Markham  in  Wis  Farewell  to  Husbandry, 
dated  1653.  It  refers  to  the  season  immedi- 
atelv  following  Christmas,  when  of  course  there 
is  no  daylight  till  eight  o'clock.  '  At  this  time 
the  ploughman  shall  rise  before  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  after  thanks  given  to  God 
for  his  rest,  and  the  success  of  his  labours,  he 


shall  go  into  his  stable,  and  first  he  shall  fod- 
der his  cattle  ;  then  he  shall  curry  his  horses, 
rub  them  with  cloths  and  wisps,  and  make 
both  them  and  the  stable  as  clean  as  may  be  ; 
then  he  shall  water  both  his  oxen  and  horses, 
and  housing  them  again,  give  them  more  fod- 
der, and  to  his  horse  by  all  means  provender, 
as  chaff  and  dry  peas  or  beans,  or  oats.  And 
whilst  ihey  are  eating  their  meal,  he  shall  pre- 
pare his  plough-gear,  and  to  these  labours  I 
will  also  allow  full  two  hours — that  is,  from 
four  o'clock  till  six  ;  then  shall  he  come  in  to 
breakfast,  and  to  that  I  allow  him  half  an  hour, 
and  then  another  half  hour  to  the  gearing  and 
yoking  of  his  cattle,  so  that  at  seven  o'clock 
he  may  set  forward  to  his  labour;  and  then  he 
shall  plough  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  betwixt  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  ; 
then  he  shall  unyoke  and  bring  home  his  cat- 
tle, and  having  rubbed  and  dressed  them,  he 
shall  give  them  meat  ;  then  shall  the  servants 
go  in  to  their  dinner,  which  allowed  half  an 
hour,  it  will  then  be  towards  four  o'clock,  at 
which  time  he  shall  go  to  his  cattle  again,  and 
give  them  more  fodder;  which  done,  he  shall 
go  into  the  barns,  and  provide  and  make  ready 
fodder  of  all  kinds  for  the  next  day.  This 
being  done,  and  carried  into  the  stable,  ox- 
house,  or  other  convenient  place,  he  shall  then 
go  water  his  cattle,  and  give  them  more  meat, 
and  to  his  horse  provender,  as  before  showed; 
and  by  this  time  it  will  draw  past  six  o'clock, 
at  what  time  he  shall  come  in  to  supper  ;  and 
after  supper,  he  shall  either  by  the  fireside 
mend  shoes,  both  for  himself  and  their  family, 
or  beat  and  knock  hemp  or  flax,  or  pick  and 
stamp  apples  or  crabs  for  cider  or  verjuice,  or 
else  grind  malt  on  the  querns,  pick  caudle 
rushes,  or  do  some  husbandly  office  within 
doors  till  it  be  full  eight  o'clock.  Then  shall 
he  take  his  lantern  and  candle,  and  go  see  his 
cattle,  and  having  cleansed  and  littered  them 
down,  look  that  they  be  safely  tied,  and  then 
give  them  food  for  all  night;  then  giving  God 
thanks  for  benefits  received  that  day,  let  him 
and  the  whole  household  go  to  their  rest  till 
the  next  morning.' 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  sixteen  hours' 
work,  abated  only  by  three  half-hours  or  so 
for  meals — surely  no  improvement  upon  the 
peasant's  lot  in  our  own  times  ! 

With  regard  to  the  food  of  farm-labourers  in 
those  days,  Tusser  in  his  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry speaks  of  an  abundance  of  fish  and 
flesh,  chiefly  sailed  ;  but  we  know  from  Mark- 
ham  that  oats  were  then  the  bread  of  the  Eng- 
lish peasantry,  as  they  continued  to  be  in  the 
early  pan  of  the  last  century.  Tusser,  loo, 
says  expressly,  'Give  servants  no  dainties.'' 
Food  is,  however,  the  point  in  which  past  times 
show  best  in  contrast  with  the  present. 

As  to  the  social  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
and  the  treatment  they  received  from  their  em- 
ployers, we  believe  that  great  misapprehension 
prevails.  It  is  supposed,  because  the  working- 
man  sat  in  the  same  apartment,  and  ate  at  the 
same  table  with  his  master,  that  he  was  his 
friend  and  companion.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.  The  presence  of  the  master 
was  a  constant  restraint  on  the  servant.  A 
severe  discipline  was  kept  up.  Tusser  says, 
'  Keep  servants  in  awe,'  and  elsewhere  adds — 


'  No  servant  at  table  use*  sauc'ly  to  talk, 

Lest  tongue  set  at  large  out  of  measure  do  walk.' 

Nay,  it  appears  from  this  quaint  author  that 
beating  was  a  recognised  piece  of  discipline 
with  the  housewife  in  the  management  of  her 
servants.  A  maid  that  heals  her  clothes  in 
washing,  deserves,  he  says,  to  be  beat  herself. 
'  Make  maid  to  be  cleanly,  or  make  her  cry 
creak  ;'  that  is,  make  her  run  into  a  corner  for 
safety.     And,  as  a  general  advice, 

'  A  wand  in  thy  hand,  though  ye  fight  not  at  all. 
Makes  youth  to  their  business  better  to  tall.' 

Where  corporal  punishment  existed,  there 
could  of  course  bo  no  real  sense  of  equality, 
nor,  one  would  suppose,  any  great  amount  of 
good  feeling,  between  the  parties. 

The  admirers  of  the  past  also  overlook  the 
actual  degradations  which  attended  the  system 
of  a  common  table  in  old  times.  In  a  gentle- 
man's house,  the  salt-vat  indicated  the  point 
where  gentiliiy  ended  and  servility  began  ;  a 
distinction  which  would  now  be  pronounced 
odious  and  intolerable  by  both  parlies.  Nor 
was  the  fare  uniform.  Fynes  Morison,  who 
travelled  in  Elizabeth's  time,  tells  us  of  his  be- 
ing present  at  the  table  of  a  Scottish  knight, 
where  the  servants  had  porridge  with  a  bit  of 
sodden  meat,  while  the  gentlefolk  ate  pullet 
brolh  with  prunes.  More  lately.  Lord  Lovat 
assigned  difl^erent  beverages  to  his  diflerent 
classes  of  retainers — wine  to  himself  and  im- 
mediate friends,  ale  to  his  troop  of  Highland 
cousins,  beer  or  water  to  the  common  men. 
Is  it  not  simply  a  reform  in  point  of  taste,  that, 
if  the  diflerent  classes  are  to  lare  differently, 
they  should  each  enjoy  it  apart,  so  as  at  least 
to  shut  out  the ''view  of  those  comparisons 
which  are  justly  said  to  be  odious? 

Past  mishaps,  it  is  said,  are  easily  forgotten. 
Thus  it  is,  perhaps,  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
vast  extent  of  popular  misery  which  every  now 
and  then  attracted  allcnlinn  m  loi-nni- times,  as 
it  does  now.  'The  pnir  \.i;i  slull  bave  with 
you  always,' was  pronoiini-fij  it  nrlv  t«o  thou- 
sand years  ago.  To  keep,  however,  nearer 
our  own  time — hear  how  Jeremy  Taylor  de- 
scribed the  sufferings  of  the  many  in  what  are 
ihought  to  be  the  better  days  of  England.  '  If 
we  could,'  says  he,  '  from  one  of  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven  espy  how  many  men  and  wo- 
men at  this  time  lie  fainting  and  dying  for 
want  of  bread,  how  many  young  men  are 
hewn  down  by  the  sword  of  war,  how  many 
poor  orphans  are  now  weeping  over  the  graves 
of  their  father,  by  whose  life  ihey  were  enabled 
to  eat ;  if  we  could  but  hear  how  many  mari- 
ners and  passengers  are  at  this  present  in  a 
storm,  and  shriek  out  because  their  keel 
dashes  against  a  rock,  or  bulges  under  them  ; 
how  many  people  there  are  that  weep  with 
want,  and  are  mad  with  oppression,  or  are 
desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  constant  in- 
felicily — in  all  reason  we  should  be  glad  to 
be  out  of  I  he  noise  and  participation  of  so  many 
evils  I  This  is  a  place  of  sorrow  and  tears,  of 
great  evils,  and  a  constant  calamity,'  &c.  Cer- 
tainly, whalever  be  the  present  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  England,  it  is  no 
falling  off  from  the  past.     Arthur  Young,  Mr. 

*  That  is,  accustom  or  permil. 
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Howletf,  nnd  Dr.  Davies,  who  wrote  about 
tliis  class  at  vaiioiis  limes  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  invariably  describe 
their  condition  as  one  of  great  wretchedness. 
Arihiir  Young  considered  it  as  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Irish  peasant.  Stephen  Duck,  the  poet, 
tells  us  that  he  worked  at  tlireshini;  in  Wilt- 
shire, about  1730,  at  3s.  a  week.  In  former 
times,  there  were  not  those  masses  of  wretched 
people  in  the  large  towns  which  form  so  ap- 
palling a  feature  of  our  lime;  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  wretched  were  then  fewer  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  VVe  forget, 
when  we  hear  of  the  miserable  huddlings  of 
the  poor  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  the 
U'l/nds  of  (ilasgow,  the  cellars  of  Liverpool, 
the  rookeries  of  London,  that  for  thirty  years 
past  vagrancy  has  been  everywhere  sternly 
put  down.  The  poor  are  only  driven  oft'  the 
roads  and  out  of  the  country  into  the  large 
towns,  which,  in  such  circumstances,  have  be- 
come their  sole  refuge.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  the  vagrants  of  Scotland 
alone  were  estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand, 
or  about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  people.  About 
1770,  they  continued  to  be  so  numerous,  that 
a  relative  of  the  present  writer,  who  occupied 
a  large  pastoral  farm  on  Tweedside,  seldoin 
passed  a  night  without  having  to  entertain 
half-a-dozen  beggar:-,  wool-gatherers,  wander- 
ing idiots  and  other  miserables,  while  on  Sun- 
day he  has  often  had  from  twenty  to  thirty 
quartered  in  his  outhouses.  Now,  it  was  per- 
haps better  for  the  poor  to  wander  about  the 
country  than  to  be  pent  up  in  the  darkest  re- 
cesses of  our  large  cities  ;  but  still  it  is  only 
an  evil  shifted  in  its  locality — it  is  not  one 
generated  of  new.  We  may  also  remind  the 
reader  that,  about  fifty  years  ago,  so  pressing 
were  the  hardships  of  the  rural  labourers  of 
England,  that  the  legislature  was  compelled  to 
adopt  the  Allowance  System  ;  that  is,  to  make 
them  partially  the  stipendiaries  of  the  public, 
which  they  continued  to  be  till  1834. 

One  of  the  most  telling  charges  against  our 
present  social  state  is,  that  it  embraces  such 
violent  inequalities — some  excessively  rich, 
some  excessively  poor,  as  if  the  good  things  of 
fortune  underwent  a  kind  of  polarisation.  And 
yet  there  is  no  country  where  so  vast  or  so 
affluent  a  middle  class  fills  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  opposite  poles — where,  indeed,  the 
gradation  of  conditions  is  so  nicely  sh:ided  ; 
neither  is  there  anywhere  such  free  and  fre- 
quent movement  from  one  step  in  the  scale  to 
another.  The  middle  class,  with  its  wealth 
and  its  comforts,  is  a  body  mainly  composed 
of  the  children  of  the  classes  below  it — promo- 
ted in  consequence  of  industry,  enterprise,  and 
general  merit.  The  higher  class,  again,  is 
continually  recruited  from  the  middle  one. 
Even  in  the  classes  below  the  latter,  there  is  a 
continual  movement  upward,  the  child  of  the 
unskilled  labourer  becoming  the  ingenious  well 
paid  artisan  of  the  next  age.  Many  transitions 
there  are  oven  more  startling  ;  and  certainly  it 
is  not  unconnnon  to  see  men  in  the  high  posi- 
tion of  legislators,  whose  lathers  were  poor 
men  all  their  days. 

l!ut  the  high,  it  is  said,  iire  now  divided  from 
the  humble,  and  keep  them  at  a  distance,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  former  times.     We  have 


shown  that  much  fallacy  exists  regarding  the 
associations  of  the  rich  wiih  the  poor  m  past 
ages.  It  was  attended  by  distinctions  which  j 
would  have  made  their  separation  preferable. 
As  far  as  local  residence  is  concerned,  ihere  is  j 
a  greater  division  than  there  was.  The  advance 
of  taste  in  their  habits  of  life  has  also  placed 
the  rich  personally  more  apart  from  the  poor 
than  they  once  were.  In  these  respects  the 
alleged  separation  is  a  truth.  As  far  as  real 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  rich  towards  the  poor, 
and  actual  exertion  of  benevolence  in  their  be- 
half, are  concerned,  we  believe  the  allegation 
to  be  the  reverse  of  the  truth.  The  fact  is, 
that,  till  the  present  time,  the  state  of  the  hum- 
bler classes  was  little  regarded  at  all  by  the 
afHuent.  Howlett,  Davies,  Eden,  and  a  few 
others,  wrote  on  this  subject  to  a  languid  pub- 
lic. At  an  earlier  period,  the  subject  had  no 
place  in  literature,  and  hence,  we  may  infer, 
none  in  public  regard.  How  dillerent  is  the 
case  at  the  present  day,  when  philanthiopists, 
legislators,  and  great  societies  formed  from  the 
miscellaneous  public,  are  giving  the  most  ear- 
nest attention  to  the  subject  !  Nor  is  the 
movement  confined  to  speculation.  The  posi- 
tive beneficences  of  the  present  generation  of 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  put  all  past  expe- 
rience to  shame.  Even  that  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  poor  which  is  attribu- 
ted to  past  times,  may  be  said  to  have  under- 
gone only  this  change  in  the  present  day — that 
the  duty  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  clergymen, 
missionaries,  directors  of  sick  societies,  lei- 
surely ladies,  and  other  individuals  ;  a  change 
implying  only  an  allocation  of  the  labour,  not 
its  cessation.  A  busy  inerchant  does  not  go 
much  among  the  poor  himself,  but  he  sub- 
scribes liberady  to  those  who  have  time  to  do 
so.  A  country  gentleman  sees,  perhaps,  little 
ol'  the  insides  of  his  cottagers'  houses,  but  his 
wile  and  daughters  are  continually  visiting 
tliem,  and  they  furthermore  maintain  a  school 
in  the  village,  and  even  in  some  instances  be- 
come its  teachers.  The  humbler  classes  are 
often  spoken  of  as  everywhere  neglected,  if  not 
oppressed,  by  the  rich  ;  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
succour  of  the  poor,  and  their  moral  and  phy- 
sical improvement,  are  about  the  most  engross- 
ing subjects  of  thought  and  of  exertion  in  our 
day. 

All  these  things  considered,  we  would  de- 
scribe the  [u'esent  state  and  prospects  of  the 
humbler  poriion  of  the  community  in  a  difl!er- 
ent  manner  from  ihe  writers  alluded  to.  There 
is  much  to  be  deplored,  much  to  find  fault  with  ; 
btit  there  never  was  less,  and  agencies  are  now 
at  work  for  making  it  less  than  ever.  But  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  ol'  the  unenilow- 
ed  will  only  be  advanced  by  a  harmonious  ex- 
ertion on  the  part  of  society  at  large.  It  will 
not  be  favoured  by  unjust  estimates  of  the 
existing  circumstances  of  the  humbler  classes, 
or  by  unfounded  accusations  against  their  su- 
periors. Neither  will  it  be  promoted  by  that 
kind  of  philosophy,  so  predominant  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  by  which  everybody  is  excused  from 
the  responsibility  of  his  own  late,  and  llic  bur- 
den thrown  on  something  or  soniriindy  i-Ke. 
We  all  owe  a  duly  to  each  other  in  the  smuil 
world,  as  has  often  been  alFirnud  inourpagis; 
iind  if  this  be  neglected,  as   it  often  is,  great 


evils  will  be  the  consequence.  But  there  is 
some  limit  to  this  princi|)le,  and  the  views  en- 
tertained about  it  by  some  writers  are  of  a  fatal 
kind.  We  would  take  leave  to  insist  on  the 
impolicy  of  the  doctrine  which  makes  out  every 
person  in  humble  circumstances  to  be  an  ill- 
used  man,  for  whom  something  should  be 
done!  A  man  in  humble  circumstances  is  but 
too  apt  to  despair  of  any  efforts  of  his  own  for 
his  own  benefit — too  readily  does  he  incline  to 
look  for  aid  from  exiernal  sources.  To  lead 
him,  therefore,  to  think  that  he  has  no  charge 
over  himself,  since  others  ;ire  to  see  after  him 
— that  he  need  deny  himself  nothing,  since  it 
is  somebody  else's  conduct  which  makes  him 
what  he  is — can  only  give  him  a  deeper. posi- 
tion in  the  mire.  The  middle  classes,  more- 
over, having  for  the  most  part  risen  by  their 
own  efforts,  are  repelled  when  they  hear  such 
doctrines  propounded,  and  their  aid  is  lost. 
Better  to  let  tlie  industrious  orders  understand 
that,  with  all  the  good-will  in  the  world,  the 
other  classes  can  only  help  a  little  in  the  good 
work,  and  that  even  this  help  can  only  be  of 
any  avail  if  the  parties  proposed  to  be  benefited 
exercise  such  vigilance  and  energy  as  nature 
and  circumstances  have  placed  in  their  power. 
Blessings  only  come  vvhen  they  are  sought — 
Heaven  only  helps  those  who  lielp  themselves 
— and  it  seems  equally  a  law  that  those  only 
shall  receive  any  advantage  from  the  kindly- 
benevolence  of  their  lellow-crealures,  who  seek 
to  come  to  the  same  results  by  well-directed 
efforts  of  their  own. 


Thomas  Scattergood  aud  his  Times. 

(CoMtinuettfrom  page  406.) 

"Providence  First  mo.  2d,  177G. 
"Beloved  Friend  William  Wilson, — 

"  Having  this  opportunity  I  thought  of  in- 
forming thee  that  we  are  generally  in  health, 
and  to  give  thee  a  short  history  of  a  journey 
I  made  with  four  others,  a  committee  from  our 
meeting,  to  distribute  your  donations.  The 
Committee  appointed  when  our  Friends  David 
Evans  and  .lohn  Parrish  were  here,  not  going 
by  reason  of  sickness  and  other  hindrances, 
our  last  Meeting  lor  Sufierings  renewed  it.* 
We  set  off  the"  13th  nit.  for  the  eastward, 
reached  Cambridge  the  14th,  and  presented 
our  Address  to  General  VVashinglon.  He  re- 
ceived us  kindly,  but  decdined  permitting  us  to 
go  into  Boston,  saying  he  had  made  a  rule  not 
to  let  any  go  in,  unless  it  was  a  woman  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  or  the  like.  He  how- 
ever shoued  a  readiness  to  further  the  designed 
(list ribui ion,  proposing  [lo  us]  to  send  in  for 
some  ol'  our  h'rii'inls  lo  come  out  upon  the 
lines,  an<l  iiivinu  us  orders  for  a  flag  for  a  con- 
frreuce  with  I  hem.  As  the  small-pox  was  in 
town  liy  iiiiiriil.ition  generally,  and  only  two 
of  us  had  had  it,  our  not  being  allowed  to  go 
in,  seemed  but  a  small,  or  [rather]  no  disap- 
pointment. We  sent  General  Howe  a  similar 
address  to  that  delivered  to  General  Washing- 
ton, with  a  letter  informing  him  of  our  not  go- 
ing in  for  the  reasons  above,  and  desiring  his 
permission   to  let  our  Friends  James  Ramor 

*  Appointed  luiotlier  to  perform  the  duties. 
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and  Ebenezer  Pope,  to  whom  we  wrote  under 
cover  to  llie  General,  meet  us  upon  the  lines 
He  answered,  by  his  aid-de-camp,  that  our  re^ 
quest  could  not  be  granted,  but  that  he  would 
direct  the  sheriff  to  meet  and  confer  with  us  al 
any  hour  we  should  appoint.  Tliis  at  fi 
seemed  rather  close  upon  us,  but  supposing  he 
had  his  reasons  for  his  conduct,  as  well  a; 
General  Washington,  we  were  easy,  and  eui 
braced  his  proposal.  Sending  my  name  !o 
an  officer  with  whom  I  had  some  acquaintance 
Major  Small,  a  kind,  humane  man,  he  with 
the  sheriff  met  us  in  the  morning  of  the  15th. 
Tlie  evening  before,  concluding  the  proper  dis- 
tribution uncertain,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  sheriff,  we  had  wiiiien  to  our  Friends 
[James  Ramor  and  Ebenezer  Pope]  stating  our 
disappointment  in  not  seeing  them,  and  sending 
them  a  draft  lor  one  hundred  pounds  only. 
After  a  conference  [with  the  sheritFand  Major 
Small],  opening  the  intention  of  the  donation, 
and  the  benevolent  design  of  Friends  therein, 
without  regard  to  the  promotion  of  parties,  and 
finding  a  disposition  in  the  sheriff  to  favour  the 
intention,  we  proposed,  if  they  thought  a  fur- 
ther sum  could  be  usefully  applied,  agreeably 
to  our  purpose,  to  send  it  in.  They  declined 
to  give  us  any  opinion  of  the  slate  of  the  poor, 
only  saying  it  was  not  so  distressing  as  was 
represented  without,  we  [therefore]  deferred 
the  matter  until  we  had  accounts  from  our 
Friends. 

"  All  around  the  two  encampments  is  one 
scene  of  desolation.  Fruit,  range,  and  other 
trees,  fences,  and  some  buildings,  taken  smooth 
away.  The  town  of  Cambridge  was  so  crowd- 
ed, that  no  lodgings  were  to  be  had,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  lay  by  the  fire  uncovered,  e.xccpt 
with  our  own  clothes,  partly  on  the  floor,  and 
partly  on  and  under  a  bed  of  straw.  This 
trial,  new  to  me,  seemed  necessary  to  fit  us 
for  our  journey,  by  giving  a  sympathy  with 
those  we  hud  to  visit,  who  had  not  the  comforts 
of  life. 

"  We  got  to  Lynn  on  Seventh-day  evening, 
being  the  16lh,  attended  the  meeting  [there] 
next  day,  and  went  to  Salem.  Friends  at  both 
places  were  generally  well.  18th,  visited 
Marblehead,  assembled  the  select  men,  and  let 
them  into  our  business  of  visiting  the  poor,  &c. 
Divided  into  three  companies,  a  select  man  at- 
tending each,  we  went  from  house  lo  house 
among  the  poor,  seeing  and  inquiring  into  their 
circumstances.  Where  need  required,  and 
they  were  within  the  intention  of  the  donation, 
we  relieved  them.  We  avoided  lho>e  families 
that  did  not  come  within  [the  intention]  us  well 
as  the  guides  could  inform  us.  We  foiuid 
great  poverty  to  abound  ;  numbers  of  widows 
and  fatherless,  and  wood  and  provisions  great- 
ly wanting  among  them.  Some  poor  women 
had  to  back  the  former  two  miles.  An  instance 
of  this,  was  a  widow  woman  with  five  children, 
and  daily  looking  to  lie  in  with  another.  She 
had  been  out  in  a  cold  day  more  than  that  dis- 
tance for  what  she  could  bring,  and  had  no 
bread  in  the  house.  She  was  one  we  relieved 
gladly.  She  appeared  a  tender-hearted  wo- 
man indeed,  and  was  contrited  into  tears  at 
our  visit.  In  this  humble  slate  we  left  the 
truly  pitiable  object, — lor  whom,  I,  at  this  in- 
stant, feel  much.     When  1  have  since  reflected 


on  divers  necessitous  states,  [we  met  with],  I 
have  been  so  affected,  as  to  conclude,  had  I  not 
been  ftivoured  with  an  unusual   fortitude,  and 

guard  upon  the  affections,  the  .service  we  went 
through  would  have  been  loo  hard  [for  me]  to 

have  borne.  Through  [Divine]  favour  we 
were  preserved  through  the  whole  in  a  good 
degree  ol  satisfaction,  having  sometimes  a  word 
of  consolation,  counsel,  and  admonition,  occa 
sioiially  arising.     We    visited    this   day,  anc 

helped  between  60  and70  families,  mostly  wid- 
ows and  children,  among  whom  the  donation 

hath  hitherto  principally  fallen.  Not  finishini 
[at  Marblehead],  we  left  it  to  be  done  by  Jere 
miah  Flacker  and  Samuef  Collins. 

"The  next  day,  the  19th,  divided  into  foui 
companies,  a  select  man  with  each,  and  visited 
Salem.  In  the  afternoon,  feeling  a  draught 
further  eastward  to  Cape  Ann,  four  of  us,  viz. 
Benjamin  Arnold,  David  Buffum,  Thomas 
Lapham,  Jr.,  and  myself,  set  off,  on  the  ' 
giving  some  relief.  We  got  to  Cape  Ann  the 
next  day,  the  20th,  about  10  o'clock.  After 
assembling  the  selectmen  and  overseers,  and 
giving  an  account  of  our  errand,  we  divided  as 
before,  one  of  them  accompanying.  The  town 
being  scattering  and  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
the  extremes,  we  rode.  The  weather  was  very 
cold  and  windy,  but  the  calls  of  the  poor  were 
so  strong,  that  we  bore  [our  exposure]  with 
patience.  It  look  us  part  of  three  days  with 
attention,  the  general  stale  of  the  poor  exceed- 
ing I\Iarblehead.  About  half  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  inhabitants  have  removed  back  into  the 
country,  leaving  the  poor  unemployed.  They 
were  very  necessitous,  having  been  poor,  when 
the  fishery  was  carried  on, — which  is  now 
wholly  stopt.  You  can  have  very  little  idea 
of  their  poverty,  yet  the  children  seemed 
healthy,  though  crawling  into  the  ashes  to 
keep  themselves  warm.  Wood  usually  comes 
by  water,  and  now  [that  mode  of  conveyance 
being]  almost  wholly  slept,  they  could  keep 
but  little  fire.  Poverty  and  the  want  of  teams 
in  the  place,  obliged  many  lo  fetch  it,  as  at 
Marblehead,  two  miles  by  land.  Bread  corn 
is  very  scarce;  4s.  for  Indian  ;  no  rye, — the 
last  [brought]  upwards  of  5s.  per  bushel. 
Some  fitmilies  [have  had]  no  bread  but  pota- 
toes for  some  lime.  This  with  Chickerberry 
tea  was  the  only  food  for  a  woman  with  a 
sucking  child.  1  may  say  it  hath  been  a  sort 
of  school  lo  us,  for  we  never  saw  poverty  to 
cr  pare  with  [that  of]  about  one  hundred 
fannires  i'^  'his  town,  which  we  visited  and  re- 
lieved. •  L  iere  were]  besides,  many  poor  not 
within  tlie  .Anils  of  your  donation.  By  this 
time  thou  wilt  conclude  your  charities  were  in 
an  acceptable  time.  Many  were  indeed  of  that 
mind,  and  expressed, — some  [of  them]  feeling- 
ly,— a  sense  of  gratitude.  The  name  Quaker, 
though  little  known  in  these  parts,  will  be  re- 
membered, and  perhaps  some  may  no  more 
think  it  a  reproach.  I  have  thought  of  John 
Woolman's  remark  in  his  illness,  of  affluence 
relieving  in  times  of  sickness.     ['  How  many 

re  spending  iheir  lime  and  money  in  vanity 
and  superfluities,  while  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  want  the  necessaiies  of  life,  who 
might  be  relieved  by  them,  and  their  distresses 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  in  some  degree  softened 
by  the  administering  suitable  things.']     This 


has  been,  indeed,  the  case  with  some.  The 
lame,  the  aged  and  infirm,  were  partakers  of 
your  liberality.  An  aged  woman  of  95  or  97, 
her  husband  upward  of  80,  with  a  maiden 
daughter,  the  support  of  her  aged  parents  in 
times  when  business  could  be'hadi  received 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude,  which  the  silent  lear 
bespoke,  of  the  contribution.  Up(in  the  whole 
I  think,  you  may  be  satisfied  that  so  far  is 
well. 

"  I  was  at  Point  Shirley  about  four  miles 
from  Boston,  where  iheie  has  been  three  loads 
of  people  landed  from  Boston.  They  were 
mostly  disper.sed,  but  I  found  between  thirty 
and  forty  females,  who  were  relieved.  A 
Friend,  not  having  had  ihe  small  pox,  attended 
al  a  place  in  Chelsea,  where  were  about  fifty 
persons.  They  had  been  cleansed  by  smok- 
ing. To  most  of  them  he  made  distribution. 
M.  Brown." 

Further  remittances  were  made  by  Friends 
of  Philadelphia,  making  the  amount  by  them 
contributed,  £2540.  We  have  the  names  of 
three  thousand  and  thirty  families,  consisting 
of  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three 
persons  who  received  aid  from  this  sum.  Of 
the  families  more  ihan  eight  hundred  were 
those  of  widows.  The  charitable  gift  appears 
to  have  been  of  singular  service,  and  carried 
the  more  weight  as  an  act  of  public  generosily, 
inasmuch  as  very  few  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  received  any  benefit  from  it.  The 
report  sent  to  Friends  of  Philadelphia,  stales 
the  profession  of  religion,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  those  relieved.  The  whole  sea  coast  of 
New  England  from  New  Hampshire  to  New- 
port, was  visited  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  committee,  of  whom  Moses  Brown  appears 
lo  have  been  the  most  prompt  and  efficient. 
Nantucket  and  the  Isle  of  Shoals  also  received 
help.  Many  incidental  remarks  of  interest 
might  be  gleaned  from  the  letters  and  papers 
connected  with  this  pleasant  business,  and 
may  yet,  sometime  or  other,  be  given  to  the 
public. 

(■rol>(.cor,linili.d.) 


rarciiLs— ClilliliTii. 

The  following,  extracted  from  an  original 
essay  published  several  years  since  in  "  The 
Friend,"  under  the  head  of  "Stumbling- 
Blocks,"  corresponded  so  fully  with  my  own 
reflections,  after  a  conversation  had  with  a 
young  Friend,  in  relation  to  dressing  plain, 
and  who  "  was  afraid  it  would  displease  a  pa- 
rent to  put  on  a  plain  dress,"  &c. — that  I 
thought  it  might  be  profitably  revived  at  this 
lime,  and  perhaps  tend  to  stir  up  parents  lo  a 
more  serious  consideration  of  the  fearful  res- 
ponsibility resting  u])on  them. 

"  How  awful  must  the  situation  of  those  pa- 
rents be,  who  league  with  the  devil  to  with- 
stand the  Lord's  work  in  the  hearts  of  their 
children  I 

"  Do  any  of  t/s,  when  our  dear  offspring, — 
'  buds  of  our  being,' — are  met  in  a  narrow 
way,  endeavour  lo  turn  them  from  it;  or  fail 
to  encourage!  hem  lo  struggle  on  in  it?     Have 
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any  of  us  when  a  son  or  daiightei-  became 
weary  willi  things  lliat  the  Secret  Witness  has 
warned  ihem  against,  rather  discouraged  thein 
from  giving  heed  to  these  lender  admonitions 
— it  may  be  to  change  their  dress  or  their 
company,  to  give  up,  or  take  up,  a  practice, 
under  an  impression  of  duty — and  have  we 
sheltered  ourselves  under  the  fear,  le,st,  having 
made  a  good  profession  before  many  witnesses, 
they  should  lall  away,  and  bring  a  stigma  upon 
Truth 7  What,  is  not  the  Lord  sufficient  for 
his  own  work  ?  and  did  he  ever  say  to  the 
wrestling  seed  of  Jacob,  seek  ye  my  face  in 
vain?  It  was  the  condemnation  of  Eli  that 
he  restrained  not  his  sons  from  sin  ;  how  much 
the  gieaier  must  their  guilt  be,  who  restrain 
their  offspring  from  good  ! 

"  In  this  day  of  overturning  and  instability, 
— when  nothing  but  the  rock  remains  unsha- 
ken, and  those  wlio  are  built  upon  it  secure, — 
the  Lord  is  at  work  with  the  children  :  he  will 
work,  and  who  shall  hinder?  If  we  can  do 
nothmg  lor  the  lambs,  do  not  let  us  wrest  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Shepherd  ;  nor  strive 
when  the  work  of  the  Purifier  is  upon  them  to 
draw  them  from  the  furnace,  or  remove  them 
from  the  hammer.  What  a  sorrowlul  mistake 
it  is,  when  the  Lord  is  contriting  the  youthful 
heart — throwing  clouds  over  its  brilliant  pros- 
pects— marring  its  pleasant  pictures — 'making 
the  countenance  sad,  although  they  are  not 
sick,' — to  endeavour  to  draw  the  mind  out  into 
company,  under  the  plea  that  they  have  '  low 
spirits;'  that  they  are  nervous,  and  that  cheer- 
ful coinpanions  will  be  good  for  them.  In 
such  a  state,  '  sorrow  is  better  than  laughter  ; 
for  by  the  sadness  of  the  countenance,  the 
heart  is  made  better.'  In  this  newly  awaken- 
ed condition,  the  mind  is  very  sensitive,  and 
scruples  and  doubts  that  older  travellers  have 
unhappily  got  rid  of,  attend  the  minds  of  those 
just  starting  in  the  Christian  race.  Let  no 
one  say  these  are  delusions  or  unnecessary 
troubles — they  are  providential  guards,  and 
under  their  influence  the  susceptible  soul  is  led 
very  softly  along.  This  is  Bethel,  '  the  place 
where  Gud  met  them  at  the  beginning.'  Oh, 
that  «e  might  all  know  a  frequent  returning 
thither.  The  individual  who  knows  no  '  going 
back  to  his  hornbook,'  must  be  eminently 
blest,  or  awfully  mistaken! 

"  The  example  of  parents  is  very  narrowly 
scrutinized  by  children,  when  very  young  in 
years;  and  thoughtless  fathers  and  mothers 
are  often  stumbling  blocks,  when  they  do  not 
suppose  that  any  observing  eye  is  upon  them. 
Who  cannot  look  back  to  days  of  early  child- 
hood, and  remember  incidents,  that  all  time's 
attrition  has  failed  to  erase  from  memory's 
calendar?  Yet  how  do  we  forget  these  things, 
and  act  before  our  children  as  though  they 
failed  lo  observe !" 

Whatever  plans  of  liberality  we  may  have 
before  us,  it  is  well  not  lo  procrastinate,  but  lo 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  executing  them. 
When  Baxter  lost  a  thousand  pounds,  whicii 
ho  had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  sclin  ,|,  hi' 
nsed  frequently  to  mention  the  misliniunr  us 
an  excitement  lo  be  charitable  while  uc  li;iil  it 
in  our  power  lo  bestow  ;  and  considered  him- 
self as  culpable  in  some  degree  for   having  so 


long  delayed  the  performance  of  a  good  action, 
and  suffered  his  benevolence  to  be  defeated  for 
v/ant  of  quickness  and  diligence. 

The  Nest  of  a  Fish. — "During  the  sum- 
mers of  1842  and  1843,  while  searching  for 
Ihe  naked  mollusks  of  the  county,  [Cornwall, 
England],  I  occasionally  discovered  portions 
of  sea-weed  and  the  common  Coralline 
[Corallina  officinalis)  hanging  from  the  rocks 
in  pear-shaped  masses,  variously  intermingled 
with  each  other.  On  one  occasion,  having  ob- 
served that  the  mass  was  very  curiously  bound 
together  by  a  slender  silken-looking  thread,  it 
was  torn  open,  and  the  centre  was  found  to  be 
occupied  by  a  mass  of  transparent  amber-col- 
oured ova,  each  being  about  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Though  exainined  on  the 
spot  with  a  lens,  nothing  could  be  discovered 
to  indicate  their  character.  They  were  how- 
ever kept  in  a  basin,  and  daily  supplied  with 
sea-water,  and  eventually  proved  to  be  the 
young  of  some  fish.  The  nest  varies  a  great 
deal  in  size,  but  rarely  exceeds  6  inches  in 
length  or  4  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  pear- 
shaped,  and  composed  of  sea-weed  or  the  com- 
mon Coralline,  as  they  hang  suspended  from 
the  lock.  They  are  brought  logether,  without 
being  detached  from  their  places  of  growth,  by 
a  delicate  opaque  white  thread.  This  thread 
is  highly  elastic,  and  very  much  resembles 
silk,  both  in  appearance  and  texture  ;  this  is 
brought  round  the  plants,  and  tightly  binds 
them  together,  plant  after  plant,  till  the  ova, 
which  are  deposited  early,  are  completely  hid- 
den from  view.  This  silk-like  thread  is  passed 
in  all  directions  through  and  around  the  mass, 
in  a  very  complicated  manner.  At  fust  the 
thread  is  semi-fiuid,  but  by  exposure  it  solidi- 
fies ;  and  hence  contracts  and  hinds  the  sub- 
stances forming  the  nest  so  closely,  that  it  is 
able  to  wiihsland  the  violence  of  the  sea,  and 
may  be  thrown  carelessly  about  without  de- 
rangement. In  the  centre  are  deposited  the 
ova,  very  similar  to  the  masses  of  frog  spawn 
in  ditches." — Couch,  253,  (Zoologist.) 

Collision  at  Sea. — The  following  "details  of 
a  collision  between  a  whale  and  the  packet 
ship  Hibernian,  on  lier  late  voyage  to  Liver- 
pool, is  contained  in  a  letter  in  the  Louisville 
Courier  of  the  STth  ultimo.  The  letter  was 
written  by  a  passenger  on  board  at  the  time  : 

"  The  ship  was  going  through  the  .wa' ■''^'it 
a  furious  rate,  under  a  press  of  Ci'^'-\?-''>  ^'''' 
a  fine  sliff  breeze  from  the  Wes^,J*!5^rfn  sud- 
denly the  attention  of  all  on  boaru'  was  arrest- 
ed by  a  heavy  shock  and  shudder,  running 
through  the  vessel  from  stem  to  stern,  follow- 
ed in  quic^';.,  .uccession  by  two  olhers.  At  the 
same  moment  the  man  at  the  wheel  shouled — 
'  A  whale — a  whale  on  ihe  larboard  quarter.' 

"  Instantly,  every  man  of  us  was  on  his 
feel.  Rushing  to  the  tatF-rail,  we  looked  to  the 
leeward,  but  nolhini;  was  to  be  seen  but  a  mass 
(if  fliscoloiiird  waier  passing  off  in  our  wake. 
'I'hc  uhole  occurrence  was  at  once  revealed. 
i)iir  sliip,  in  \\r(  rapid  course,  had  struck  full 
ill  ilic  JMMil  ;iii  iiniiicnse  sperm  whale,  which, 
IliM'jiii!^  liini-.ilf  half  out  of  the  seti  before  he 
sought  his  drpih,  struck  his  assailant  with  iiis 
enormous    fiukes.     Indeed,    the    whole   scene 


was  witnessed  by  the  sailors  on  the  forecastle, 
who  were    drenched    with     the    spray.     The 
whale  must  have  been  instantly  killed,  for  the 
wtiter  all  around   the  ship's  stern  was  com- 
pletely discoloured  with  blood   and  oil.     Our 
pumps  were  at  once  sounded,  but  the  only  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  renc6ntre  seemed  to  have 
been  on  the   side   of  the   unfortunate   whale. 
Planks,  it  is  well  known,  are  sorneiimes  torn  | 
from  the  ship's  sides  by  the  blows  of  a  wound-  | 
ed  whale,  although  at  other  times  it  is  a  very  ] 
peaceable  and  inoffensive  fish.     It  is  supposed  , 
the  whale  we  struck  was  either  ill  or  sleeping 
on    the    surface.     The  oldest   seaman   in  the 
Hibernia  had  never  witnessed  nor  heard  of  a 
similar  occurrence.     For  hours  after  the  acci- 
dent, a  solitary  whale  was  seen  roving  around 
our  vessel,  and  spouting,  doubtless  in  search  of 
his  murdered  mate." 

House  Lizard. — The  house  lizard,  or  "  chi- 
chak,"  of  the  Malays,  (Ptyodactyliis  Gecko) 
is  common  [in  Borneo].  During  the  day  it 
conceals  itself  from  view,  and  towards  even- 
ing, runs  across  the  rafters,  emitting  its  sharp, 
chirping  nole.  On  one  occasion,  I  was  much 
amused  with  a  struggle  between  one  of  these 
domestic  reptiles,  and  a  large  tarantula  spider. 
The  chichak  proved  victorious,  and  succeeded 
in  swallowing  the  insect,  whose  enormous  legs 
protruded  Irom  the  lizard's  mouth.  The  na- 
tives are  fond  of  the  chichak,  permitting  it  to 
harbour  in  security,  for  it  clears  iheir  bamboo- 
dwellings  of  spiders,  scorpions,  centipedes,  and 
other  vermin, —  Voyage  of  The  Samarang. 


Pestilence. — Among  the  judgments  of  hea- 
ven none  have  ever  been  more  conspicuous 
than  pestilence.  Sometimes  it  has  been  actu- 
ally miraculous.  It  was  so  when  it  traversed 
Egypt  in  a  single  night,  and  destroyed  the  first 
born  of  every  family.  In  other  ctises  natural 
causes,  to  some  extent,  have  been  detected  ; 
and  thus  multitudes  have  come  stupidly  and 
irreverently  to  overlook  the  Divine  hand.  At 
length  it  seemed  necessary  to  send  abroad  the 
destroyer,  in  aspects  of  greatly  increased  ob- 
scurity and  mystery.  The  great  pestilence  of 
modern  times  is  the  Cholera.  About  20  years 
ago  it  traversed  the  earth,  and  swept  into  eter- 
nity fifty  millions  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
again  on  its  mission,  and  with  terrific  power. 
Its  causes  are  yet  undetected,  lis  form  of  pro- 
gress among  the  nations  is  unaccountable.  It 
is  the  disease  of  no  continent,  country,  climate, 
or  season  of  the  year.  The  most  that  science 
and  experience  have  gained  in  regard  to  it,  is 
some  light  as  to  the  existing  causes,  the  symp- 
toms of  its  approach,  and  a  few  counteracting 
influences.  The  Cholera  is  still  visiting  city 
and  country,  and  carrying  dismay  over  the 
earth.  Nor,  perhaps,  is  it  reasonable  lo  ex- 
pect that  its  mysterious  ravages  will  be  perma- 
nently arrested,  till  man,  especially  in  Chris- 
tian lands,  is  brought  to  recognize  in  it  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  .Supreme.  What 
but  a  palpable  miracle  could  more  clearly  mark 
it  as  a  visitation  of  the  Most  High?  Why  ihen 
should  not  Christians,  rulers,  and  the  people  at 
large,  with  one  heart  and  voice  recognize  the 
justice  of  this  chastisement,   alijure  the  sins 
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which  may  h:^ve  occasioned  it,  and  raise  the 
earnest  cry,  "Spare  thy  people,  O  Lord  I" — 
New  York  Express. 

Days  Without  Nights. 

Dr.  Baird,  in  his  lecture  at  the  conrerence 
room,  gave  some  interesting  facts.  There  is 
nothing  that  strikes  a  stranger  more  forcibly, 
if  he  vTsits  Sweden  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  davs  are  the  longest,  than  the  ab- 
sence of  nigiit.  Dr.  B.  had  no  conception^ 
it  before  his  arrival.  The  sun  in  June  go^' 
down  at  Stockholm  a  little  before  ten  o'clock. 
There  is  a  great  illumiiialiun  all  night,  as  the 
sun  passes  round  the  earlh  towards  the  north 
pole,  and  the  refraction  of  its  rays  is  such  that 
you  can  see  to  read  at  midnight.  Dr.  B.  read 
a  letter  in  the  forest,  near  Stockholin,  at  mid- 
night without  artificial  light.  There  is  a 
mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
where,  on  the  21st  of  June,  the  sun  does  not 
go  down  at  all.  TravelLggggo  there  to  see  it 
,A  steamboat  goes  up  fiJifetockholm  for  th' 
purpose  of  carrying  t 
witness  the  phenomen 
night.  The  sun  _  ^ 
you  can  see  the  wliole. 
minutes  it  begins  lo  risf 
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sun  does  not  go  down  lb*' several  weeks.  In 
June  it  would" be  about  25  degrees  above  the 
horizon  at  midnight.  The  sua  begins  to  rise 
there  at  midnight.  The  changes,  in  th( 
high  latitudes,  from  summer  to  winter,_are 
great  that  we  can  have  no  conception  of  them. 
In  the  winter  the  sun  disappears,  and  is  not 
seen  for  six  weeks.  Then  it  comes  and  shows 
its  face.  Afterwards,  it  remains  for  ten,  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  descends,  and 
finally  it  does  not  set  at  all,  but  makes  almost 
a  circle  around  the  heavens. 

Birds    and    animals   take  their  accustomed 
rest  at  the  usual  hours.     They  go  to  rest  whe- 
ther the  sun  goes  down  or  not.     The  hens  take 
[    10  the  trees   about    seven  o'clock,   p.  m.,  and 
;   stay  there  till  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the  morn- 
i  ing,  and  the  people  get  into  this  habit  of  late 
I  rising   too.      The   first    morning    Dr.    Baird 
I  awoke  in  Stockholm,  he  was  surprised  to  see 
I  the  sun  shining  into  his  room.     He  looked  at 
I  his  watch,  and" found  it  was  only  three  o'clock; 
f   the  next  time  he  awoke  it  was  five  o'clock  ; 
■    but  there   were    no   persons    in   the   street. —  | 
Hartford  Times. 


by  the  ocean-currents  from  more  favoured  i  for  years,  endeavouring  lo  counteract  these 
ciimes,  which  he  rinds  upon  the  sea-beach,  to 
this  purpose, — they  are  lar  too  valuable  to  be 
so  employed.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
he  capable  of  supporting  this  intensity  of  cold  '.' 
The  particularity  of  his  food  furnishes  the  re- 
ply. We  are  accustomed  to  look  with  horror 
and  disgust  at  the  food  of  these  poor  people,  as 
we  in  our  ignorance  and  presumption  dare  to 
call  them  ;  to  commiserate  the  taste  of  those 
who,  as  our  northern  navigators  relate,  prefer 
a  piece  of  tallow  candle,  or  a  draught  of  train 
oil,  to  the  fare  of  an  English  man-of-war;  but 
a  little  more  consideration  might,  perhaps, 
show  us  that  the  blubber  and  fat  of  the  arctic 
cetiicca  and  fish,  the  only  food  the  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  can  obtain,  really  constitute 
the  only  sort  of  food  which  could  enable  them 
10  bear  up  against  the  extremities  of  cold  to 
which  they  are  subject.  There  is  no  oiher 
substance  but  fat,  and  that  in  very  large  quan- 
tity, which  would  answer  the  purpose  required: 
it  is  a  substance  exceeding  rich  in  hydrogen, 
and  in  the  body  eminently  combustible  ;  weight 
for  weight,  it  will  generate  a  far  larger  amount 
of  heatrwhen  burning  in  blood,  than  anything 
else  which  can  be  taken  as  food.  It  will  be 
wiser,  then,  instead  of  condemning,  as  filthy 
and  abhorrent,  the  tastes  and  propensities  of 
the  Esquimaux,  to  consider  them  as  special 
adaptations,  by  an  unspeakably  benevolent 
Providence,  of  the  very  wishes  and  inclinations 
of  ihe  individual  to  the  circumstances  of  hi- 
lile. — From  Chemistry,  as  exemjiUfying  tht 
Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  God,  by  Dr. 
Fowens. 


The  Ten  Hour  Law. 
Proceedings  have  been  commenced  before 
Alderman  Galloway,  against  a  m'anufacturer 
of  Holmesburg,  for  a  violation  of  the  ten  hour 
law.  It  is  alleged  thai  he  employed  females 
of  an  age  prohibited  by  law  in  his  factory. 
The  day  upon  which  the  hearing  was  fixed,- 
the  witnesses  did  not  attend,  and  process  has 
been  issued  to  compel  their  appearance  on 
Tuesday  next.  There  appears  to  be  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  a  number  of  factory 
operatives  to  enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law 
aijainst  all  its  violators. — Ledger. 

'Ve .regard  the  Ten  Hour  Law  and  the  laws 
'le  employment  of  children  in  fac- 
-  have  arrived  at  a  pro|)er  age, 
'•sarylo  prevent  the  Factory 


Food  of  the  Esqaimanx  Euntcr. 

Take,  again,  the  condition  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, in  his  hut  of  ice-blocks  or  driftwood  ; 
his  only  food  the  seal  and  walrus,  which  he 
spears  with  his -bone-pointed  weapon,  from  a 
little  frail  coracle  of  skins.  The  air  is  cold 
enough  to  freeze  quicksilver;  he  wraps  him- 
self  in  his  dress  of  I'urs,  and  forth  he  goes  with 
perfect  impunity  ;  and  the  cold  of  the  shore  ol 
the  frozen  sea  affects  him  less  than  that  of  a 
chilly  January  day  does  the  Englishman  by 
his  warm  fireside.  Yet  the  Esquimaux  has 
no  fireside  :  he  cooks  his  food  by  the  heat  of  a 
lamp  fed  wiih  oil,  the  product  of  the  chase  ;  his 
,  country  produces  no  fuel,  and  he  cannot  think 
of  devoting  the  few  fragments  of  wood  brought 
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human  wretchedness,  disease, 
vice,  than  a  system  of  labou. 
men,  women,  children,  and  infants  aiu.ost,  are 
compelled  to  work  like  slaves  in  crowded  fac^ 
lories,  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  for 
miserably  low  wages.  Any  country  in  which 
such  a  system  prevails,  is  sure  lo  be  filled  with 
a  miserable  poor.  Yet  the  tendency  of  seve- 
ral kinds  of  manufactures,  especially  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  is  to  produce  such  a  sys- 
tem. If  left  to  work  out  its  natural  conse- 
quences, it  wig:' assuredly  hring  about  such  a 
state  of  thing«f-  It  has  done  so  in  England. 
And  the  humanity  of  that  country  has  been 


consequences,  by  laws  regulating  th^  hours  of 
labour  in  the  factories,  and  the  ages  at  which 
children  may  be  employed  therein. 

We  trust  that  in  this  country,  this  mon- 
strous evil  may  be  anticipated  and  guarded 
against — that  laws  may  be  passed  in  every 
state  prohibiting  the  employment  of  children 
in  factories  at  too  early  an  age,  and  regulaling 
properly  the  hours  of  labour. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
cannot  bear  such  laws.  If  this  be  true,  let  ihe 
cotton  manufacture  never  prevail  among  us. 
Its  beneficial  influence  would  never  alone  for 
the  misery  and  vice,  and  degradation  it  would 
cause,  if  not  regulated  by  such  laws. 

We  desire  lo  see  useful  manufactures  in- 
crease among  us — not  for  the  degradilion,  but 
for  the  elevation  of  the  labouring  classes.  We 
desire  to  see  such  manufactures  increase  as 
employ  men  at  good  wages — at  wages  large 
enough  lo  enable  those  who  earn  them  to  keep 
their  wives  at  home  attending  to  their  house- 
holds, and  their  children  at  school  improving 
their  minds,  or  at  play  in  ihe  open  air  invigo- 
rating their  bodies,  and  strengthening  their 
conslilutions  for  a  healthful  and  happy  exist- 
ence. This  is  the  order  of  nature — ihis  the 
design  of  God.  The  other  mode  is,  we  almost 
think,  a  violation  of  His  will.  Certainly  it 
converts  the  earth  where  it  prevails  into  a  liv- 
ing charnel-house,  and  condemns  human  na- 
ture, from  its  infancy,  to  a  life  of  hopeless  Ir' 
ignorance,  crime,  and  sickness — lo  a  total  r 
titiilion  of  human  pleasure  and  comfort, 
despair  of  all  relief  this  side  the  grave,  and  a 
tolal  ignorance  of  all  rest  beyond  it. — N.  J. 
State  Gazette. 

Accident  to  ihe  Nassau  Balloon. — Green 
and  a  party,  amounting  to  eleven  persons  in 
all,  ascended  in  the  Nassau  balloon  the  oilier 
evening  from  Vauxhall.  When  at  a  great 
heightthe  balloon  was  seen  to  descend  rapid- 
ly, in  consequence,  it  appeared,  of  an  acci- 
dental e:icape  of  gas.  The  car  coming  in 
contact  with  a  house-top,  three  of  the  party 
were  violently  thrown  out  on  the  roof,  but 
without  suffering  any  injury.  Relieved  from 
so  much  of  its  load,  the  machine  bounded  again 
into  the  air,  and  before  it  descended,  whicti  it 
did  in  safety,  at  Erilh,  traversed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  county  of  Kent. — English  Paper. 

The  total  quantity  of  tobacco,  manufactured 
and  uninanufactured,  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption in  the  Uniied  Kingdom,  in  1S48, 
amounted  to  27,80.-J,l:i4  lbs.,  of  which  206,- 
.581  lbs.  were  manufactured  tobacco  and  se- 
gars,  and  388  lbs.  of  snuff.  The  total  amount 
of  dutv  received  on  tobacco  and  snuff  in  1848 
was  £4,36.5,233.  The  quantity  of  foreign 
manulactured  tobacco  and  segars  imported  in 
1848  amounted  to  1,. 509,1)79  lbs. 


Popularity  is  not  always  a  criterion  of  real 
ability,  and  ought  not  to  be  sought  after  as  if 
it  were  the  foundation  of  happiness.  It  has 
been  tlie  occasion  of  ruin  to  many,  and  of 
distress  to  more.  Those  who  have  aim- 
ed at  it,  have  been  generally  left  to  disappoint- 
ment and  confusion. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  OF  A  LOST  DAY. 

BY  LYDIA    H.  SIGOURNEY. 

Lost  1  lost !  lost ! 

A  gem  of  countless  price, 
Cut  from  the  Living  rock, 

And  graved  in  Paradise. 
Set  round  with  three  times  eight 

Large  diamonds,  clear  and  bright, 
And  each  with  sixty  smaller  ones, 

All  changeful  as  the  light. 

Lost — where  the  thouglitless  throng 

In  fashion's  mazes  wind. 
Where  triUeth  folly's  song. 

Leaving  a  sting  behind  ; 
Yet  to  my  hand  'twas  given 

A  golden  harp  to  buy, 
Such  as  the  white  robed  choir  attune 

To  deathless  minstrelsy. 

Lost !  lost !  lost ! 

I  feel  all  search  is  vain  ; 
That  gem  of  countless  cost 

Can  ne'er  be  mine  again  ; 
1  otfer  no  reward, 

For  all  these  heart-strings  sever, 
I  know  that  heaven.intrusted  gill 

Is  reft  away  forever. 

But  when  the  sea  and  land 
Like  burning  scroll  have  fled, 

I'll  see  it  in  His  hand 

Who  judgeth  quick  and  dead, 

And  when  of  scath  and  loss 
That  man  can  ne'er  repair, 

Tlie  dread  inrjuiry  meets  my  soul, 
^^  What  shall  it  answer  there  ? 

spii  = 

According;  to  a  recent  eslimalo  of  Professor 

^iiisted,  of  King's  College,  London,  the  total 
value  of  the  gold  mines  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  put  nt  £6,500,000,  or  about  $^2, 
000,000  per  year. 
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OHIO  YEARLY  MEETING. 

We  £;ive  lliis  week  a  brief  notice  of  the 
proceedings  of  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting,  expect 
ing  shortly  to  be  furnished  with  a  more  ex 
tended  one.  The  meeting  convened  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  on  Second-day,  the  3rd  instant,  and 
closed  its  sittings  on  Sixlh-day,  ihe  7th. 

Epislles  fiom  London  and  Dublin,  and  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Indi- 
ana Yearly  Meniings  were  received  and  read  ; 
the  one  from  Norih  Carolina,  had  not  come  to 
hand.  After  a  discussion  respeclim^  the  cor- 
respondenee  with  ihe  bodies  claiming  to  be  New 
Enjtland  Yearly  Meeting,  neiiher  ol' whose  epis- 
lles were  read,  the  subject  was  postponed.  A 
comrnitlee  was  appointed  to  prepare  epislles  to 
all  the  other  Yearly  Meetings.  On  Third-day 
the  meeting  united  in  the  appointment  of  the 
former  clerks,  and  ihen  entered  on  a  consider- 
ation of  tliA  state  of  Society,  as  set  forth  in  the 
answers  to  the  Queries.  Various  deficiencies 
were  apparent,  and  a  living  e.\erciso  seemed 
raised  in  the  minds  of  many  Friends  for  the 
removal  of  those  things  which  let  and  hinder 
the  pro^pcrily  of  Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of 
her  borders.     During  the  week  the  reports  of 


the  Indian  Committee,  and  Boarding-School 
Committee,  were  read  ;  and  the  meeting  hav- 
ing transacted  the  business  which  claimed  its 
attention  in  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  than 
has  of  late  been  witnessed,  separated  in  renew- 
ed feeling,  that  the  Lord  still  watchetli  over 
his  people  for  good. 

If  the  following  were  an  indication  that  the 
doctrine  which  renounces  the  divinity  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  on  the  decline,  true 
Christians  would  rejoice. 

"The  splendid  stone  Unitarian  ineetlng- 
house  recently  erected  by  Rev.  Mr.  Robbins's 
Society,  in  Boston,  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$90,000,  has  been  bought  by  the  Methodists 
lor  $40,000." 

Surely  if  the  spirit  and  benign  principles  of 
Christianity  reigned  throughout  Christendom, 
such  a  state  of  abject  wielchedness  would  not 
be  found  to  prevail  as  does  in  Paris  from  the 
following  account. 

"  There  are  now  in  Paris  95,177  persons  in 
absolute  misery  from  poverty,  and  299, 378 
receiving  relief  from  the  government,  making 
nearly  400,000  persons  in  Paris,  in  a  destitute 
condition." 

FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS.   ^ 

These  seminaries  were  opened  on  the  3rd 
instant ;  thai  for  Boys,  in  the  house  on  Cherry 
street  below  Ninth,  and  that  for  Girls,  in  the 
house  on  St.  James  street  above  Sixth.  • 

It  is  very  desirable  that  Friends  intending  to 
enter  their  children  in  these  schools,  should  do 
so  early  in  the  session,  in  order  that  the  ne- 
cessary classification  may  be  timely  cirected. 

The  branches  taught  in  both  schools,  are 
Spelling,  Reading,  Defining,  and  Derivalions 
from  Latin  and  Greek  roots.  Writing  under  a 
teacher  especially  emplo\ed  to  teach  that 
branch,  Grammar,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Al- 
gebra, Geometry,  History,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology, 
and  Composition. 

In  adiliiion  to  these,  in  the  Boys'  School, 
Aicusur.ilinn,  Surveying,  Book-keeping,  the 
lii-hcr  br.iinhes  of  the  Mathematics,  and  tli« 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  aie  taught  :.,HnjJ,,g 
the  Girls'  School,  instruction  is  gi'^j  d^g  (j^^g  . 
ny,  and  in  the  French  lang^in.j'^' i^e  wa*  •'^'^'U 
instruction  constitutes  paji'of  c  '"'.'iss  with 
course,  care  being  taken  ij^g  Wes''  ^vvi'Jn  su^'-' 
a  knowlcrjfttent.and  an  e/„„  boarS*  was  « -^-^iU-^ 
pnneiP,'-  |„„vv   slii'iioni--,,,]    .shudd.-- -• 


hclil 


"lit  to  draw 
theaf;,:,,;:  /,,,■■, :.,,.!.  ..  ,1,..  ..■l>oo!s,aud 
to  in\,„,„..,..j.^c  uhu  hnvo  cliiMron,  to  place 
them  in  our  seminaries.  Not  only  would  they 
be  benefited,  and  the  religious  concern  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  on  this  subject  [education]  be 
thereby  carried  into  effect,  but  it  would  encour- 
age those  who  are  iminediately  connected  with 
their  management,  and  tend  to  promote  unity 
of  feeling  among  Friends." 

Letters  of  Sarah  O 

The    abov^ 
bookstore,  N8 


RECEIPTS. 

Received  of  Amos  Battev,  agent,  for  John  Dakin, 
N.  Feriisburg,  Vt.,  Earl  ilallock,  Keesville,  N.  Y., 
and  Asel  C.  Hoag,  Lincoln,  Vt.,  each  82,  vol.  22,  and 
for  Daniel  Nichols,  Peru,  N.  Y.,  $3,  vol.  23.  G.  M. 
Eddy,  agent,  N.  Bedford,  Mass.,  for  Gideon  Wilbur, 
S4,  vols.  22  and  23,  and  for  John  Macomber,  S2,  vol. 
23.  Estate  of  Daniel  Cooledge,  N.  Y.,  per  G.  F.  Cool- 
edge  and  Bro.,  S4,  vols.  21  and  22. 


Subscribers  wishing  to  preserve  their  copies 
and  render  ihemof  easy  reference, are  informed 
that  they  can  have  them  neatly  and  substan- 
tially bound  on  reasonable  terms,  at  this  office, 
No.  ^0  N.  Fourth  street,  up  stairs. 

Other  books  and  periodicals  bound  in  vari- 
ous styles. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Committee  on.  Admissions.  —  Samuel  Beltle, 
Jr.,  No.  73  North  Tenth  street:  Charles  Ellis, 
No.  95  South  Eighth  sireet,  and  No.  56  Chest- 
nut street;  Wiiliiim  Betile,  No.  244  North 
Si.xtb  street,  and  No.  14  South  Third  street; 
John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  South  Second  sireet  ; 
Horatio  C.  Woo  :,,  No.  210  Race  street,  and 
No.  37  Chestn.  _   „,     i. 

Visitins  Jl;  ,v.j.|t,i,.>'  for  the  Month. — 
Jeremiah  Hacker, 'At.;  144  S.  Fourth  street; 
Wm.  Beltle,  No.  244  N.  Sixth  street;  J.  C. 
Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second  sireet. 

Superintendent. — Philip  Garrett. 

Matron. — Susan  Barton. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  182  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Joshua  H.  Wor- 
thington. 

TEACHER  WANTED. 

"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  Adult  Coloured  Persons,"  intend 
re-opening  their  Evening  Schools  for  coloured 
men  and  women,  early  in  Tenth  month,  and 
wish  to  employ  suitable  teachers  for  each 
school.  Early  application  to  be  made  to  either 
of  the  undernamed, 

John  C.  Allen,  No.  180  S.  Second  St. 
Edward  Brown,  Prune  below  Sixth, 
Israel  H.  Johns  .n.  No.  35  High  Street. 
Phila.,  Eighth  mo.  16///,  1819. 

WANTED 

A  young  man  to  assist  in  Friends'  book- 
store.    Inquire  at  No.  84  Mulberry  street. 

WANTED 

A  boy  in  a  Retail  Drug  Store  ;  some  previ- 
ous knowledge  of  the  business  would  be  desi- 
rable, but  not  indispensable.  Apply  at  the  N. 
W,  corner  of  Race  and  Thirteenth  streets. 

Ninth  month. 

MAuaiED,  at  Friends'  mecting-housc,  Starksboro', 
Vt.,  on  Seventh-day,  the  1st  of  Ninth  month,  1849, 
Alexander  G.  Coffin,  son  of  William  B.  and  Debo- 
rah CofHn,  of  Nantucket,  and  Narcissa,  dauglitcr  of 
Ezra  and  Hannah  H.  Battey,  of  Monckton,  Vt. 
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